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GEOCiRAriTY. 


DLON'KTZ. 01 -YN THUS. 

(.) ( .( O" M I'X, :iii fxli'iisivt: j'uvi i-miieTit (*1* J carrv»ls» rjulL-rlu's, itiii.ni.s ;r.iil soiiKi poUitoes iiro cultivated. 

lnl\vi-eii r.l)'- lit)' :ini1 TmJ ' PtU' N. Int., lil> ' 10' niicl JU' Un' K. Jt»Mg. ; U j Tijijhor, which is the f)iMiici])al BOiirce of wealth, abounds. Except 
N. Sind N. II. hy Aivhaii^cl, SI'], b^' Woluf^-la, S. by Nnvo;,;o' i the oak siinl be ‘cO), iiliiiost all the fr>reat trees cummnu ill llussia 
roi], S.W. by St. i*i-t-iTsbiir.r, snnl \V. liy Lsike Lsnloya and Finland. ! llouririh lien*, the tiiiest lurcln-s in the world ]>er haps, and pines lit for 
Tin* siTva, iiicliidine' the itp'fsi! ainiiiints to fiS, iJOtJ S(pi;ire miles, j inastB lOi) feet in length. The forests j=ijpj>Iy fuel, timber for building 

'.riie pnpvil.d.ii 111 in I S 10 wjifi only ‘.i'I.*l,l Oil, 'I’lie total an a of the lakes \ lioiises and boats, rosin, tiir]>oi]tiii(i, pitch, tar, cliHircoal, tautier3*-bark^ 

in this gnvi vniin !;ti anioniit.^ to 771*7 ia)u;u*i* ii'ilej< : including Lake' balks, planks, ami lath.s for ex}iortation. 

I'-fil square miles u^xcliK^ivc «'f the j.-land of Kliii' zknj, 11 1 The fur-bearing animals furnish a profitablo article of commerce, 
sqiiari* mile -) J a portion of ilic Lake of Jjadoiui 1175 stiiiare miles; | The breeding of cattle is not carried on to any great extent, beoauso 
.S.'fi^-O.'-ei’o Lake 1 5!! sqiian* miles; \Vy';'-( tsero H<]nan^ iniK.s; • their inaintenaiicc in the long winter is too expensive. Almost every 

].ji.{.seli}i square mih s ; Wmlla JO':' square luiles ; S.'jani-Oscro 11 I j prasant however has a coiifdeof hoi'ses, cows, swine, and some douiostio 
fMpiariMuih'.s, aiiil many ode rs. I fowLs, yet tho total number of any of these on such a vast area is 

Art this goiei'iiment e.xii-nds to the polar ein'le, its northern half has ; albigcthcr insiguilicant. The ininiher of sheep w%aa stated a few years 

(Titirely thr; cliMractiT of the liigh nortlit-rn latitmh?.'*, while the south- .ago to amount only to 1000. The wdld animals are wolves, bears, elks, 
ern jiart has more of the eliaracter of the temiiornte zone. The • gluttons, foxc.-?, badgers, mid reindeer. Seals are found in the two 
SiNimlinaviMii Mountains enter the eounlry from the north-west, , great lakes. 'Water-fowl of various kinds abound. Tho fisheries arc 
MinToiiud the two great lakes Ladoga and ( )nega, and run to the- border.^ i very productive; great quantities of sturgeon and salmon arc sent to 
of St. i*ct.ersljurg iiud NovugoruJ. Tliis range is low uiul roirky, tlic : St. Petersburg. The minerals arc iron, granite, serpeutiue, porphyry, 
highest .'-uiuniilis scarcely ri.siir^ more than from to -1:^0 feet above | Faiidstonc, quartz, lime, clay-.slatc;, alabaster, talc, gypsum, and marble. 
Ihc geiKjral levi‘1, yet they an? covered during a great jiart of the year • Iron is Hinelted, and wrought into various articles for domestic use. 
with snow. The country at their base is in general low, >vet, and j <'’oj»peras is iiKinufacturcd. The province has cop)>er- niid gold-mines 
rwanqiy. The summits are clotlud with thick forests of fir and not worked; there are also silver, lead, and sulphur. Salt is 
other l imber : the deelivities arc in some jihtces optiii and susceptible of obtained from some sjiriugs, but. not sufiicient for the supply of 
onltivatimi. F>hieks of g^’aiiib.-, some id' them of eiinniimis size, arc the iiihabilaiibj. 

s«*att.»-i-eil all over the moniitaiiis. 'J’he diy, o]K*n, an«l wooded parts The exports are the ualural productions of the govcmmeiit, cannon 
eoiibiiii under tin; grccn.'iW'anl pure or clayi^y mould over clay’ mixed from the inipiM'ial foundry of i\.'trozavo<.isk, cast-ii'ou, and some tallow, 
with bonldc'rs of the rock.s of the country : in the iiiorayscs bog-iron Tiic greater part of the cxiK»i'ts goe.-j to iSt. l^ctcrsburg; the remainder 
ore abmiiids. with dt!ep sand and clay, '.riu? surface may be said to be to Arcliaiigel. 

oijii.'illy divided between mountains and fore-^ks, ojicn tracts, moniwe.s, 'flic great majority of the inhabitants aro llussians ; in tho western 
and w;:.ter. part there arc many Finns. There are a few iiomadc TiUplipiders in 

'rjiis goycriiinoiit cont.aiii.s IhOS lakes, and S5.S rivt rs and rivulet.-’, the circle of Jvem. 

The two greatest lakes arc I.adoga am I Onega : of llie former a large tVowr/r, the former capital, is situated in *11'' 0' 45" N. lat, 32® 50' 
portion is in this government, the ivmainder is in St. Petoxvburg anil 1C. long., on the river Olonka. It is an open town, "with 3000 iuhabit- 
Archaiigel. Lake Onega is nearly in the centre of the. goveriiiiient : ants. Theiv. arc three stone and five wooden churclica. A good deal 
its m^i^uigtli is 130 milc.M, and the breadth from 70 to SO miles, of line thread is inauiifacturcd here, ami a considerable trade is carried 
Ijikc fiuiW Ladoga, it contains numerous islands, most of wliich are on, partly across Lake Ladoga witli St. Petersburg, and partly’ at the 
covcreil with forests. The principal rivers are the Svir, which runs two auiiiial fairs. The first dock-yard established by Petor the Oi*eat 
from Lake f)iiega into Lake Ladoga, ami lliongh full of boulders i.s was at Onega, and ship-building is still ciu'ried on. Petrozavodsk^ the 
navigable; the Olonka, the Tiiiskola, and the Jaiiez, all of which run present capital, is situatcii in fil'' 17' N. lat,, 34'' 24' K. long., on a bay 
into Lake Jjadoga. The following rivers run into Lake Onega : — the of Lake Oiieg.-i, and W'as so named by tho empress Catharine 11. from 
"Wytegra, tJic Woilc. the Liscli, and tho Suina, all flowing from lakes many inaTiufactoriuH (‘ ::avod ’) erected here by’ Peter tho Great. It is 
of tlie sariie names, and tin? Losocha. 'riie most considerable river on ilMmilt town, re!iiarkable only for the great imperial cannon- 
however is the Onega, which issues from Jjakc Liissa, near Lake Onega, rmindry ; population, 4000. Tkc only other jdace worth miniiiig is 
aiid^ running through the govoriuiieni of .Archangel, falls iutti the . Kanjopol, in the south-east of tho guvcrument| near Lake Latscha ; 
"VV'hitc Sen. In inniiy of these river.s thcro an* -waterfalls, tho most pojiulation, 3000, 

reniarkablu of which is that called Kiwntseha, in the river Suua. The OLONNK-Til'kS-SALTiKS. [Vkndke.] 
c:1imate is pretty uniform : the Hjmiiig is long and daitq), with frequent OLONO, UIVEU. (^Austhia.] 

night frosts ; the summer short, with lutiiiy foggy days, the vegetation OLORON. [Pyukhkes, B«U3SES.] 

being however very vigorous, on account of the length of the days : 01A.)T. [Calabria.] 

the aiitinnn is bleak ; the winter long and sovere. C.’orn, chiefly barley OLVMPUS. [Anatolia; Cuetf. ; Thessaly.] 

and rye, ripoiiB well ; but iiiirorcseen accideuts sometinies de.mroy’ the OLYNTllUS, a town in Macedonia, at the head of the Toronaie 
entire harvest. The liealth of the inhabitants does not suU'cr by the Gulf, was probably foundod by tho Ch.’dcidians ond Erotrians of 
«^Ad. Eubceii. (Strabo, x. p. 4 17.) It was CO stadia from Poiidsoa, and was 

Notwithstanding the cold and severe winter and tho short sunnnrr, visible from the latter ]ila(;e. (Time., i. C3.) I t fell under the dominion 
agriculture is carried on in all the circles. The inhabitants cannot of Athen.s, luit revolteii at tho beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
however raise nufficient corn for Llicir own coiisiiniptioii. Flax and and secured its iudcpmdonce vidth tho aid ol the Spartan Bra^idas. 
hemxi tiirivo, and are extensively cultivated. There is no fruit except Fi*oni this time it was tho most important of the towns of Uhalcidice, 
oranborrios, bilberries, &c., and these and other wild berries abound, and the head of a leagues The jealousy of the Spartans subsequently 
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m:ido ibi'm attack iliw freedom «»! Olyiii.lms, which hecami*- a ch*peu- 
duiicy of Sparta, liVP. After the Spartan Kiiprcmney hiul h«.a-ii 
overthrown hy KputniiiuiKlud, the 01yiithiau» again ivcovcreil tlieir 
iudependence. I'liilip of Wiieedoiiia viewed \vith jealousy the confoile- 
racjy «f the OlyiithiauK, but he made ]ioace with them after hia cpiarn-l 
with the Athoiiiaiia. In i;.c. ill*.* the Olynthianu broke oil' tlieir alliance 
with Philip, and sent tp Athen.^ for as-ustance. The? Athenians, by the 
advice of Demosthenes, who advocated the cause, of the Olynihiaiis in 
his throe Olynthiac Orations, sent troops to ilieir aid ; but the Olyn- 
ihiaua 'were defeatial, and obliged to surreiiiha’ their town, which was 
doBtroyed by Philip olV. 



OMACIII, county 'J’yroin*, Irelaml, the as.*.izti town, and the seat of 
a l*oor Law I'nion, is siiiiated on tJnj Jeft, bank «»f the Stride, in 
hi" N. lat., 7 loii.u.. di.'^laiit hy road **• I miles S. Iroiii 

Isindonderry, ami llo miles N.N.W. from IhibliTi. I’he ]»opulatioii in 
IShl Was ijoISh, Omagh T’rxirLaw Union euni]*rises ii'.* electoral^ 
divisions, with an aiva <»f 17I,‘J14 aei'c!--, :ind a pojnilation in ISll ul 
in LSal of r»(i,:;ui2. In UkS‘» a garristm left in thi^ ]»lace by 
tlaiiics J L, e»ii re tiring, set lire to ainl almost enni]ilt‘tel y dt»stri»ye'l th(* 
town. In I7‘!‘l it wa.s laid waste by an a.'-e.iilent.al lire. 11 i-*. now a 
clean, neat, ami well-built town. 'I'he river is cnK*-.-anl by a liaii'lsonic 
stone bridge. In tin? town arc tbo ]tai'iM]i ehiirch, and ebapils lor 
Homan Catholics, llapti-l.-^ Methodists, and l*i'eshytei'iaiis; alsti sevisral 
Bchools partially enduiviMk The eoiinty court house is an elegant 
building of (Ireciaii areliitect.niv. 'I'lie town contains the county jail 
«Ka large inudern building), .*i m-w di.slriet Innatie asylum, tin? lamiity 1 
lnilrmar3*, a fevei- ho.s}>it;d, ^iisju nsary, and I nhni workhouse, l.arge 
sales of corn ami of brown linens are made at the >v« ckly markets. 
Quarter aisf jictty HCBsi-niH arc behl. Pairs arc held on the lirst 
Tuesday of every tnoulli ; Satui'da^' is the inarkcL-daj'. 

01^1 aViO. [Ibtuia.] 

OMAN. |Aii.\i»ia.| ' 

OMPH, St., a fortiijt d town in Franee, in the jh-partmont <»f Pas- 
dC't^ahiis, iJ(5 miles S. 10. bj’ railway' from f\*dais, is situatcil in 
hO” 4-1' hS" N. lat., 2" Ih' 2d" K long , at an elevati'in <d‘ 7h feet 
above the level of tin* sisi, and has l!),22d iuIiabitaiiL.-; in tlic com- 
mune, but inelndiiig the suburbs the popnhilioti ]irt»bably c-xeeeds 
2h,U00. St.'Omer is .surmumh d by fortili eat ions bct.w»*en two and 
three miles in circuit, construeted of red bricks. It i« streiigtheiied 
by four forts and by ejjtreiichiiient.H, and fiirthcr ]>rote<;tcd by inar.slie.s, 
which can easily* be Hooded, '.rinre a?-e bnir ‘.•ates, of which <»idy 
two will admit carnages. Tin? town is traveive<l by tlni Aa, and by 
the canal which unitc.s the Aa to the Lys. 'I’ho jn-iiicipal streets are 
broad ; the houses arc chiefly' built of yelh)W or gray bric-.ks, c*.X‘*ept 
BOinc of the })ub1ic biiilding.s, which are of red biieUc. The Place 
d'Arme.^i at the west of the. town is the, on^v largt; .^(piare; the town- 
hall occupic.-^’. the ea'^t side of it. Tlic former c-itliedral of Notre- 
Daiiie, and the church of the former .lesuit college, are the finest of 
the imhlie buildings. Other remarkable objects are — the ruins <if the 
chureh of St.-Tlt.*rtiii. formerly the finiirt gothic chiindi in Froneli 
Flanders; the liosjiitals ; the. tlieatre; and the public librar}', which 
contains 2U,000 volumes. The town has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a consulttativc cliiimbcr of imuinfacturcs, a college, 
an ecclesiastical seminar^*, and an Kiiglish college fur the education 
of Pritish Hoiuan Catholics. The ramparts, which arc planted with 
clm-trccs, the (piays on the hanks of the canal, ami Uie Calais ro:td 
form hamlsoine public walks. Tlu-rc are many fountains. AVoollen 
cloth, blankets, tlircad, oil, glue, (ishing-net.-?. paper, brandy, beer, 
leather, and Balt are the leading iiiuniifictii!'. s of the town, w licli is 
also the centre of a conHi<lf.rabJe comincrcc in 'wu<d, irorn, wine, ila.v, 
coal, Ac. The inhabitants of the two suburbs }iaut-]*oiit and iiixe] 
to the north of the town retain the ]j]emish laiigmige, and arc mostly' 
engaged in I'iiisiug garden stuffs on hpots of ground which they have 
recovered )>y draining from the marshes m ar the Aa. Tletweeii the.se 
fluhurbs and tlie neighhouring village o*' Claiiinaniis were not long ago 
fiCTcral floating islands, on which cattle might be seeu gi casing and 
trees growing : whtsn the (tattle were wanted the islan ls were <lrawn 
to the shore like a boat. Several islaudH that fm*merly Iluated in IheKO 
ii)ur.slies have become fixed. 

( )M1C IICUTE. [Hi.n liUHTAN.] 
oftEUCUNTUC. [I/iNnusTAN.] 

CM OA. [ H oxDuiiAS.] 

OMSK. [SiiiRUiA.] 

ONDAHllOA. [Damqu£ Phovjncks.] _ 

ONEQA, LAKE, |]tufiSi.'..l , * 

ONEGLIA. IKice.1 
ONEIDA, LAKE. Yokk.] 


OPHIU. i 


ON(SAU, or CIIIPPINC ONGAH. Ed.sex, a market-town and tbo 
Beat of a Poor-T.aw Union, in the paridi of Ungar, is rituated on the 
ri'^ht hank of the river Hodiiig, in f)! 12 N. hit., 0 IP E. long., 

distant 11 miles W.S.\V. from Chclmsfoi\L and 22 miles N.F. from 
Loudon. "J’lie popiihilion of the parish in ISol Avas yl2. The living 
is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Essex and diocese of Hochi'stcr. 
Uiigar Pt»or-Jjaw Wnioii contains 21) parishoB and townships, with an 
area of *17,400 acres, and a population in 1801 of 11,800. 

A castle built at Oii-ar in the time of Henry II., was demolislied 
in tbc reign of l‘diy.abcth. 'rim moat ami some earthworks of the 
rastlc remain, 'fho town is built on the slope and brow of a bill. 
Tin* Hoding is here cTOs.m*d by a bridge of tliree archc.s. 'rim parisli 
church, a small neat edilice, is of early I'higlish character. Homan 
bricks have been used in tlie conslructioii of tlm building, 'fhere 
arc a chapel for Jmlcpcmh^uts; aij Kinlowcd school, called tlm King’s 
MVn.-^t; ar.d an liiffuit aelmol. *Satnrday i.s the market-day; a fair is 
hchl (It) Detolur 12th. 

ONoli/d’.Ai'lI. [Anshalii.] 

ONTAIMO LAKE. [Fa.naiia.) 
j ocilUPOOlL [llJNin\sTAN. I 
I ui>iM.\K. |Ar.i:i’TiA.N J.'iiii.sMn;.] 

OoNALAIdlKA, one of tlm AJiKI'TIAN 1si..\mi.s is siiiiaii d in 
0 I ■■ N. hit., 2<f W. long., and exteiitl;-; from imrtli e:i't to snuth 
we.'.t about miles, but it varies gr- a.tly in v\i.l:.h. Uhick inas.-cs of 
riH-.l;- ris,j perp'-ndicularly cut of thi* sea to a gre.it (■h?vati«»n, and 
llseir :aii:iniit,.>> arc covered with pei'petu il ice. I'iu? liig!n?:dj tnimmit, 
ealU'tl .M:ikn; hinxI:;rja-Sobka, is r»171 leet al‘oVe tlie .^i‘.i-lcvel, snd 
(atntinne< to .smoke withoiil. interruption, 'rh-.-r.- is ak^o another aetiv*! 
volc.ann. TIkto are .several hot .spring,*.; and i ai tlo|«iak(?.s an? comm fli. 
'f'lm roe-k.H eoi;.si.st. of gr.iiiilc ami porphyry. 

(Jtinaiu-hka’and the islands lying west of it an? entiri-ly destitnl*? of 
tn-i;.-. Dwarf willows occur in ilam]» place.-;. FiVeii the hiwer liil!.? 
onl3' support aljiinc jilaiibs. Tin; moisture of the atmosphere 
maiiitaiii.s a perpetual verdure on the steep moniiLain siiiiiiiiil.^ nji to 
the snow. The L’ us.* Ians have brought cattle to tlu- i.shiiid. rota toes, 
turnip -, and radi-Klic-s arc the only vegetable.-: that thrive. No kind of 
gi'aiii succeeds. 

'riie inhabitants live chiefly by li.Mhing. The siirroiiiidiiig sea 
abound.*! in cod, halibut, ami .seal:-. AVhah-s arc al.so nnim.Ton.s. Wild 
/;ee.sc and dueks are very aiiundaiit in lipring and autumn; t]ie3^ are 
salted and siiiokt^l fur winter food. The l!u.*-'sian American (hunpaiiy 
has an establi.shniciit at lllinliuk, or llloaloak, towards the north- 
eastern extremity of the i.sland. 'flii' harbour U surrounded by Jiigli 
moimtaiiis and ver 3 ' safe, but it is dilliculL of aeccs.s, owing to the 
entrance luring narrow, tortuous, and tiicre biung im bottom at 
1(H» fathoin.s. 'The climate is very foggy and damp; mean annual 
termperature 40" i'alir. 

tKLVLMAK. Isi.am'...] 

OOSTKIMIDLT. I J»i{ai;.\nt, Noifiii.] 

()J*EL( HbS.AS. I Jaii it;iANA.l 

Ol’lilltba iiami- indicating a plac? whiidi was known to tlie Ib-biv.ws 
and to the neigh boii ring Jiatioii.-(, as early a the time of Joti, as pro- 
ducing Buch all abundance of e.-icellent golii, that ‘the g^ld of t>|iliir’ 
became a proviirbial expression for fine gold. 'J’la? posit.ion of thi.-i 
place i.s vciy <lilli(?ult to determine. We arc informed that iSohimoii, 
in coiijuiiclloii with Hiram, king of Tyre, scuta navy from E/.ioii- 
Oeber, at the head of the Hed Sea, to t^phir, and that thi-i navy 
returned bringing 120 (in t 'hroniclc.s 4;i0) talents of gold, l andal-wood 
(culled ill our translation ulmug or alguiii-tuc.-t), and ^irccious Htone.s 
(I King.s, i.v. 2ii-2.S; x. 11, compared with 2 tdiron. viii. 17-1 S; ix. JO) : 
and also that Jcliushapluit built .shijis of 'J'ar.shi.‘*h to go to Oidiir for 
gold (in (Hironiclcs it is said that ho built ship.s to go to 'J'ar.diish), 
which were wrecked at Ezioii-Gubcr. (1 King.s, xxii. 48-40, compared 
w'ith 2 Chron. xx. 150-87.) Wo are also told in 1 ivings, x, 22, tliat 
Stjloinoii had at sea a nav 3 ’ of 'farshish with the navy of Hiram ; 
once in three y-ears (or every third yc:ir) came the navy of 'Tarshi.sh, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes, and pcacock.s. 

Jioth Solomon and •lehoshajiliut built the navies bomid for Ophir 
at J’iZion-Gcbcr, at the Inwl of tbo Ucd Sea, and nearly all the 
imjuiricH into the jiosiliun of tlii.s place liavi? jiroctuuled on the 
asFUiuptiou that the jiassagc in 1 Kings, x. 22, refer.-! to tlic same navy 
which is spoken of in 1 Kings, ix. 27-28, &c., and consequently that 
Tarshlsh and ( )phir were visit(.‘d in the same voyage, it lias there- 
fore been necessary for those who make this assumption not only to 
Cud a place which Biiita the description of lljihir, and which produces 
* gold, sandal-wood, and precious stones,' but also to account for the 
‘silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks,’ whicJi wore bixiught by the navy 
of 'Tarshish, and for tbo throe years cousumed in tJio voy^oge. 

The ]iositiou of Ophir and 'Tarshish liavo occasioned mucli discus- 
sion. Tarshish is gciicnilly snjiposcd to bo identified with 'Tartcssu.s 
ill H])UJn, a colony and trading 2 )ort of tho l^Loouiciaus. Hut to 
connect this port with Ophir in one voyage from Ezion-Oober in tho 
Hcd Sea, would izivolvo the doubling of tho (.tape of Good iiojio, 
wliich is hy no means likely to have been elfccted at so eiu'ly an 
iige, uiid still less a common ii*iuliug voyagi.* ; and therefore it lias 
been endeavoured to find onotlier Tarshish in the oast. Tho position 
of Ophir has been placed by different wiiters on tho south-west coast 
of Arabia; in Easteru Africa, about Hofala; in tho Fersiaii Gulf; and 
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in Iniiia. The probability is that, though there may have been 
placen of tliose names, the names were used to indicate any long 
voyage, ns shijis of Tarshish were large ships for long voyages, ns is 
shown by Solomon Imving ‘a navy uf Tarsiiish* at sta with that fif 
TTiniTn, as we now spo/ik of n floi^t of lOaJ't or West TiMliciineti without 
meaning to designiiio any ]>articular y)ort they may be bound to. 

OPOUTt) (O i'OllTO, ‘tht? Port*), n city and sea-port of Portugal, 
locally situated in the province of Kntre JJ)ouro o Miiiho, but politically 
included in the province of lleira as the cnjutal of the minor province 
of Porto. The city is built on the north bank of tbe iJouro, about 
2 miles from the mouth of tlie river, in 41“ 9' N. lat., 8“ 37' W. long., 
175 miles K. by J'l. from tlie city of l^iabou. The population, in- 
clutliug the suburbs, is about SO, 000. 

The city extends nhout a mile along the bank of the river, and 
covers the acclivities and ]mrtl,v the summits of the rising ground 
which flanks the river on the north. Viewed from the? south, the city 
])rcscnts a very striking and lieautiful :i.p]>earancc. The houses, 
being all white-w»ashfd, give it an air of extreme cleanliness, biitman^’ 
of the streets, especially iimso on the a-cent of the; hill, are narrow, 
(•roi»kcd, and dirty. Ojxn’to is however, on the whole, the cloanctst 
crily in Portugal. It contains many broad straight streets, with a 
iiiiinber of new and haiMlsomc liouses, witli garib-ns adjoiniTig them 
Idled Avith vines, oraiige-tr, es, and lloweriiig shrubs. *l*he stceji 
declivity of tlie hill on W’hi<!h the greater ]iai-t of the town is luiilt 
makes it diOicult to ride on horseback or in carriages, though this 
incoiiveuiencc has been somcwliat roiiicdii?d by recielit improv(*monts. 
On tlie east aide of the town bouses arc built against so .steep a pai-t 
of the hill-side, that they can only be aj>j»roaclieil by steps out out of 
the rock. 

Tlie river affords a tolerably scxairc liarliciur, ■without any artificial 
aiil except mi elevated and walled quay, to wbieli 'the ships’ cables 
may bo fastened during the Hoods, often come rlow'ii Avitli siicli 

Itiree, that, without this support, tbe vessels WMiuld inevitably bt‘ 
earried out into the sejL Tlii- mouth of the Dotiro is obstriicU*d by 
a bar of sliifting sami, wliicb renders ils entrance diilicidt. This 
nlMtaeh? oni e siu'nioiiiiieih the river is widl adapted to the purposes 
of tra<l'', being sutfH*ieiitly deep in front of tin- town. Vi-ssels of 
fr«im 2110 to .*iOn tons can pass o\er tin- bar, but <Mily wbon tin* tide U 
ii'-arly full. N’essels drawing almve Id I'cet. water can scarcely ever 
eider the river. The (piay ♦ xl<‘uds the wlioli* length of fb(» town. 

Oporto is defended by a crordon of detauheil batteries which exti*nd 
roiiml the city and siihurhs. There are sonio remains of old walls 
roiiiul the ancient part of ilio city, but th<*y are of no value for 
purposes of defence. 

Oporto Ini'^ four suburbs, besides the town of Villa "Nova do l*ortt», 
oil the soutli bank of the river. .It lias 11 juiblic squares e.dled 
(!aii!]»os, or I’raeas, of wdiieli the most spacious ar<< those of As Ortas, 
San Ibxpie, and A'itoria; 1-1 hospitals, or eharitabJe asyliiiii«5 ; and 
about ^0 churches, ticsideN a largo cathedral built by Henry of 
Jic.-'aneoii, first lauinL of PortiiL'al, in 1 105. It lia<l 17 iiioiiasterieH, koIIu* 
of which were destrnyiid during the siege* in thi> civil war of and 

the rest have been converted to F.re.nliir uses. It is tho sec of u 
bishop, who resides • eh itdl 3*- at Mezanfrio, but w’lio lias a line modern- 
biiill. pidaee witliin the city. A theatre, in the highest part of Ibe^ 
liiwii, hiiilt by nil Italian architect, is niueli adiuinsl. The Knglisli 
fiwdiorv is a large and haiidsoinc luiildiiig, -with a library', ri'ading-rooin, 
and ball-room. The city contains also a new’ exchange, a mint, ami 
barrack’. There is an Ilidiun opera-house, and the porfoniiaiices are 
considei*e<l little inferior to those of Lisboii. 'riiero are numerous 
public fuuniains, and a handsome muv snsjiensioii bridge croH.scs the 
river. 

^ The town of Villa Nova do Porto is soinewiint to the eiwt of the 
city, on the south bank of the river. It is chielly iuhabiU'<l by wine- 
coopers and other peojile cmplo^'etl by tbe lacrchnnts of Ojiorto ; and 
betwix’n that town anil the .suhurh <if (layii, on a small plain along the 
bank of the river, are the immense vaults w’hore the wdiies are kept. 

The principal tr,ade of Oporto consists in wine, chiefly re<l, which is 
tiiailc in the province of 'J'ras os Mont.o.s, and in some districts of 
Kntre Jhniro e Minhu. It is exported in lai*ge quantities to various 
parts of Kiirope and Am^jrlcsa, hut tbe greatest eousuTiiptiou is hy tho 
inhabitants of Cxreat Jlritaiu, where it is known as Port Wine. Oporto 
cx]iortcd ill 1 850 to all parts 37,4.s7 pipes of wine, which was u uocrcase 
of 41 (»1 pijies on the exportation of IS IO. The customs duties for the 
year ending Juno 1819 amounted to 1,891,3 17 dolliirs. 'There are other 
articles of export, such ns oil, Hiimacli, linen, lemons, and oranges. 
The imports are woollen, cotton, iron, and hardware inauufaeturas, 
mainly from I’kiglaiid ; salt-lish, hemp, and flax ; whent and nco from 
the United States. There are some maiiufnctiu’cs of hats, silks, linen 
Rtulls, and pottery, besides rope-walks and dock v'ards. 

Oporto was occasionally the reshleiiee of the ancient ktngn of Por- 
tugal, until Alfonso I., assisted by a fleet of English crusaders under 
tho command of William Longawonl, wrested liishon fi*om tho liands 
of the Almoravides in October, 1147. During the middle ages Oporto 
was famous for the strength of its fortificatioiis. The walls wore high 
and strong, and flanked hy tow’crs, hut the city has now extended 
much beyond them. It was taken by the French in 1 808, and retaken 
by the Aiiglo-Portugucso in 1809. It boenmo afterwards, in 1831-33, 
the Boeno of a fierce contest for the throne of Portugal between Don 
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Pedro, the ex-omperor of Brazil, and his brother, Don Miguel, who 
had usurjiod the crown from hia niece. Dona Maria. During the siege, 
which lasted upwards of one year, tho town of Oporto was partly 
do.stroyod hy tho artillery of the axsailsitits ; and several wealthy mer- 
cantile houses were entirely ruined by the complete stopjiage of trade, 
and the wiintijii destruction of property hy the troops of the usurper, 
who on their retreat from before tho lines <jf Oporto blew up with 
gunpowder several winO'Cellars helotiging t^j tho merchants of the city. 

(Mifiano, Dicemnario dc Jiapana y Portugal; La C16do, Hi^toirc 
G(ineralr dr Portugal^ vol. ii. ; Link, Travels.) 

ori’ETiN, OTIC of the four govcniinenis of Prussian Silesia, comprises 
the greater part of Upjier Silesia, and almost wholly consists of hills 
and inounlains. It is bounded N. b^' the govc^mmeiil of Breslau, K. 
by Poland, S. by Galicia, and VV. by Austrian Silesia. Its urea is 5143 
square inili.‘s, and the population in 1847 was 987,318, nine-tenths of 
whom are Catholics. It has extensive forests of fine timber, and 
ahoiiTids in valuable mineralH — coal, iron, /.inc, &c. This part of tlie 
provincfi is less fertile and much colder than Tiower Silesia; the vallej-s 
however arc very fertile, although the graiii-jirnduce of the coun^|^ is 
insiiflicieiit for the cuiisiiinptlon. Cattle and slt^op are numerous. 
Many of tbe mouiiiaincers are weavers of linen. Hartiware, steatn- 
etigiiies, lo.athcr, .and woollen goods also are manui’actured. Tlie snovf 
fails oarl^’ and lies late. There are many tarns and piiiulM which give 
rise to numerous small streams. The Oder traverses the eoiiiitry in 
its wdiole extent. Tbe Vistula runs on the south-eastern boundary. 
'The Neisso, a feeder of the Oder, drains the west of the government, 
and forms part of the boundary on the north-west. [Su.ksia.] The 
government is traversed hy the railway from Vienna to Berlin through 
Broslaii, from which branches run to Neissc and Cracow. 

'J’he administrative capital of the govenuneiit, Gppdn^ is situated on 
the Oder, 51 miles fcJ.K. from Breslau b^' tho Breslaii- Vienna railroad, 
and lias about 8(KKi inhabitants, who iiianufHCtiire linen, ta]ie, leather, 
and earth onw.aro, .and trade in timber, zinc, lead, liardwai’e, woollen 
cloth, and Hungarian wines. The town is walled and entered by four 
gutc!s, iiiid connected by brirlgos with an island in the* river Avhieh is 
laid out as* a park. It po.%scsscs several churches, a s\'niigognc, a 
gyiiniasiuin, niicl a school of iiiidwil'ciy. Scisse, at the coiiMueiice of 
the Biela with tiie Ncisse, a Iccilcr of the Oder, is about 50 luiTcs VV. 
liy S. from (»|qnrln, and has a po|)uiati(>ii i»f 12,Ui.Mt It is a clean well- 
built fortilioil town, but the site is marshy and uiilicalth}’. Tho 
cjiiscopal pal:ua‘, six Catholic clnircluis, a Protestant eliiirch, .a syna- 
gogue, aud to\vii*hall, are the ]»rLUci)>al buildings. This town has a 
gy'miiasium, a royal uiaiin factory of anus, a j’owtlcr-miLl, several 
lu’ewerics, and manufactures of linen and woollen sLulfs, ribands, 
stMekiiii;s, and yarn. A br.anch railwa\-, 29 miles in length, comiects 
.Neisse with the Brieg station on the lireslau-Vii’iina railway'. The 
other towns are : • Glcitcit::^ 5(» miles hy tho Cracow railway S. E. from 
t »jq»eln, which has a population of 7 a gymnasium, and great iron- 
foiiiitlries : there are valuable coal-mines in the neighbourhooil. 
//o5.Nr7/fV/.., mih'^s S. from < tppehi, lias a gymiiasiiiiu, a liaiiilicL'aft 
•Side 10I, mail iifacture.s of linen, woolK’-ii clnlh, stockings, and leather ; 
and a population of 5781. Ilatlbni\ a station on the llivslau-V’ieiina 
mllroad, oil the left bank of tlie Oder, is a walled town, entered by 
four gat.e.s, with a gymnasium, .and a population of about 8tunl, who 
jiiaiiiifaotiire cloth, liin'U, oarHieiiwaiv, beer, leather, &e. 

OlM’KN II KfM. [lli:>.si: J) mj-mstaht. | 

OPPIDO. 

OlvAN. [Ai.ui:kii:.] 

OUAN-Kd.K [Boni.NiA.] 

OllANGK, tho Principality of, included tho town and neighbour- 
hood of tdraiige in the south of Franco. Bene de Nassau, nephew a^id 
Hiicct's.sor of Philibert de Challnii, jirinco of Orange, w.a.^i killed at tho 
siege of St.-i.)izior in 154 4, ami left his heritage to his cousin W'illiani 
of Nassau, the founder of tho republii? of the Dutch LTiiitecl Provinces. 
After tho d<‘atli «»f William 111., king of England, the principality 
]iassod to Frederick, king i»f Prussia, William's eldest sister's son, whose 
successor, Frederick-Williain, coded it to Louis \ 1 V. at the peace of 
Utrecht. The princi))ality then merged in the province of Dauphiiie, 
and is now iucUuled in the department of Vauclaiise. 

ORANGE, the auci.*nt A mii-s/o, an ill-built town, with a tribunal 
of first instance and a college, is situated in the French dq|iai'tineut ol 
Vnucluse, near tlie le-ft bank <»f the Rhone, in a beautiful plaiii 
watered by the Aiguc and scyoral other sm«a1i streams, in 44’ 8' 
N. lat.*, 4‘* 48' 38 ■ K. long., at a distance of 1(> miles hy railway N. 
from Avignon, 147 feet above the sea level, and has 92(5 1 inhahitaiit.s 
in the eominuiic. Tho town has some iiiauufactures <if printed cottons, 
liandkerchiefs, serge, ami silk ; it has also a good tnule in wine*, brandy, 
oil, madder, aaifrou, hoiiej’. wool, corn, truflles, essences, &c. It abounds 
in Roman remains. A triumphal arch, commonly called the Arch oi 
Marius, (50 feet high, consisting of a central arcade and two smaller 
lutenid ones, separated by four Gorintbiau pillars, spans the high road 
at tho northern entrance to the town, and is justly dear to archfcolo- 
gisis for tho beauty of its architootni*e and the rich sculptures of its 
illustrative Iwis-roliefs. 'The northern fav-’ule ol the theatre, which still 
stands in tho centre of tlm town, and piiTseuts a gigantic rectangle 48.» 
feet long and 115 feet high, is a most magnificent piece of inasoiiry. 
It consists of five stories, ami is built of large uucemeuted stones. I he 
iMUiomout stoiy has a grand ontiunce gateway in the centre supported 
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by Corinthian pillars with capitals of whito marble ; on each side of 
the principal entrance are 9 arcades seimrated by Doric pilasters. 
The third story consists of 21 sunk arches of beautiful workmanship. 
The fifth story presonts a row of large projecting square stonos, cor* 
responding to a similar row at the top of the foui'th story, and pierced 
by holes intended to receive Uio poles which sustainod the awning 
(ydaria) that covered tiie spectators in the interior of tho theatre. 
The interior bos been lately cleared of rubbish and of tho huts that 
were built in it^ and now presents a perfect view of the several parts 
of a Roman theatre, but deprived of all its ornaments. (UicUmmaire 
de la France.) 

ORANGE, RIVER, [Capk of Good Hofe.] 

ORANMORE. [Galway.] 

ORBEC. [Calvados.^ 

ORCHIES. [Noni).] 

ORCnOME'NUS, called 'tlie Minyean/ and afterwards Hho 
Boeotian,' was a city on tbe western shore of ilio lalco Copais, in 
BaH>tia. In the c.'irliest period of Grecian history it was known ns a 
pl|||p of great power and wealth. (Ilonicr, * Iliad,' ix. 3«S1 .) Its 
ancient mngnificer^ is attested by the treasury of Minyas in it, which 
is described by Pausanias as being equal to any similar building winch 
he had seen, and by tbe subterranean outlets of the Lake Copuis, the 
remains of which exist to this day. []jo:otta.] In tho earliest times 
OrchomenuB was the chief city of tho Minyans, to whom the greater 
part of Bosotiii, including Thebes itself, was subject. In the sixtieth 
year after the Trojan war, the ^oliaii Bcsotians, who had been ex- 
pelled from Thessaly, drove out tlie Minyans from Orchomeuus, which 
was then with its territory added to Bocotia. (Thucyd., i. ] 2 ; Strabo, 
ix. 401.) About the time of tbe Peloponnesian war Orcbomenus was 
one of tbe most powerful states of tbe Benotian confederacy. Its 
government was oligarchical. After the peace of Anbilcidns (ii.c. 3<S7), 
OrchomoDiis was confederate with Sparta, and had in it a liOoe- 
deemoniau garrison. (Plutarch, * Pclop.,* 3 6.) In the y(«ir n.a 3G8, the 
Thebans destroyed OrcliomcniiM, slaying the men, an<l selling the 
women and chil^en into slavery. It w:ls rebuilt after the destruction 
of Thebes, and is mentioned by Dicacarchtis about twenty years iifter 
the death of Alexander. 
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ORCHOMENUS. [Akcadia.] 

ORCli!:R£S. [ALrKs, Uadteb.1 
ORDOBAD. [Gkobgia.] 

ORDU^A. [Basque PR0VI^'CES.] 

OREBUO. [Sweden.] 

OREGON, a territory of the United States of North America, lies 
between 42" and 46* N. lat., 310" and 125" W. long. It is bounded 
E. by the Rocky Mountains, which separate it from the territory of 
Nebraska ; N. by tbe territory of Wasbing^n ; W. by the Pacific 
Ocean ; and B. by the state of California and the territory of Utah. 
Tbe area ie about 230,000 square miles. At the census of 1850 the 
territory of Oregon included the country since separated from it and 
formed into the terrritory of Washinuton, and comprised altogether 
an area of 341,463 square miles, with a pnjmlation of 13,294, or 0*04 
to the square mile ; but no account was taken of tlio native Indians, 
who in 1 853 wercs estimated at 23,000. 

Surface and llydrograqihy . — Tho territory of Oregon is traversed 
from south to no^ by the inngea of tho Cascade and the Blue moun- 
tains, while a third ruiige, that of tho Rocky Mountains, forms its 
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OAstem boundary. Tho Cascade, or Coast, or os it is sometime called 
President's range, is a continuous and very lofty range rising at a 
distance of 100 to 150 miles from tho coast; and almost entirely 
cutting offdireclTcommunication between those portions of the territory 
which lie cast and west of it. Except where tho Cqlumbiu, which 
forms Inu’o tho northern bouinlary of the state, breaks through the 
range, the few passes whicli exist aro so difficult os to be of little use 
to toe traveller. Tho higher peaks aro from 1 2,000 to .14,000 feet 
abovo the level of the sea. The country west of this range is a good 
deal broken by spurs from tho main chain. The greater part of this 
broken country is thickly timbered, in many parts there being dense 
forests of fir, pine, sx>ruce, oak, ash, and other valuable trees, with 
close undergrowtos of iiazel, &c. The valleys and plains afford much 
excellent farming land, tho 8^l^l consisting in some places of a black 
> vegetable loam, in others of clays and gravel. The ujdands furni good 
postures. Tlie barboui'S along tho coast are, with the exception of 
that formed by the mouth of the Columbia, of iittlo value ; most of 
tho other rivers liavo bars at thi’ir months, oven* which <iiily vessels of 
light driiught coil pass. Tho coast itself is .formed by st-ep sandy dills 
and beaches and is broken hy prujeotiiig headlainls wliicii rise pre- 
cipitously from the s»^a,* toe principal of these aro named Cape Orford, 
Cape Qregor\*, Cai)e Perpctiia, and Capo Look-Out, hut tliey uffonl 
little shelter, and have mostly uiinieroiis rocks Hcatteivd. about thoin, 
while everywhere a heavy surf sets in upon tho bcacli. 

The Blue Mountains, which traverse the middle of the territory, 
arc more broken and irn gular than the Cascade ami Iloeky ranges. 
On the south-west th^^ Blue Mountaiiis are united with the Cascade 
MouutoiiiH by oUsets which form the valleys of theClamelaiid Uiuqua 
rivei*8, wliile the mniii chain furins th«! valley of tluj Willamette. Other 
oll'sets, diverging eastward, connect this range with the Rocky Mouii- 
tiiins. 'j'his middle section of the stiito dillers cuiisideruhly fn>iu that 
west of tlie C'aac»ide range. Tho hills are- baiTon, but in the valleys of 
the (Columbia, Willamette, and Sapiiii rivers tho soil is geiiorully fertile, 
and in some ]>hices extremely rich. Much of tho (ii>iiiitry in the 
vicinity of the iJolninbia smd Saptin rivers CMinsists of rollin'; prairie 
land, and aflordsgooil pasturages. The souUierii portion uf this middle 
boctiou is for the most part broken and de.scrt, with scarcely a tree or 
vegetable. TJie g<*iicral elevation of the st^etion is about lUOO feet 
above the sco. 

The Rocky Mountaitis have been noticed cjI-scvvIioi'c. [xViviKitiUA ; 
NEiUiASKA ; JIlidbo.n's Bav Ti:iirtiroKiF.s.] They are of great altitude, 
and only one practicable pii».s has been distuiveriid over them along 
this territory. This, known lus the Great South Bass, ueeurs at tho 
Bouth-ensterii extremity of Oregon, and is that crossed hy the great 
stream of overland emigration to Utah and (Jaliforuin. The country 
iiiimediateiy west of the Rocky Mountains is everywhere broken by 
great s^Hirs from the iiiain chain, and though in some x>hices partially 
tiinlKired, is for by far the greater imrt rocky, baiTOii, extremely 
vaiiulile in cliiiintc, and mcax^ahlo of peruiaiicub setLlenieuL 

The. river cif Gregon is tho'CWa/i<5m, which forms for a 

considerable distance tho houiidiwy bctwcjou this territory and Wasli- 
ingtoii, and is not only common to both tei‘ritories, but receives all 
the rivom cjf both which rise cast of the Castiadt* Mountains. Its 
northern and longest branch rises in the Rocky Mountains near 
5(1" N. lat., IKi" W. lung., its extreme uxixicr course thus belonging to 
the British ti'rritory. It then traverses Wushinglon first in a north- 
west, and then in a geiUM’ally northern dii ection to its conllueucu with 
the Saptin, or Lewis RivtT, soon aftcu* which it turns to the west and 
forms the northern boiiinlary of Orcguti. At the c:onilueuce uf the 
•Saptin it is 1286 feet above tbe sea, fuid 3500 feet wide. Fnnn this 
point to too Cuscailo Moiiiiuuns its course is wry riii)idjind it receives 
iiiiinerous afiiucnts esxiecially from Oregon. The Goiuuibia breaks 
toruugh ihi: inuigc of the (yuscatle ^louiitaiiis in a series f>f falls and 
rax)ids, which are quite inixaissahlc by boats even during iluods, and 
to avoid which x>nrtages have bc;en constructed. The gorge of tho 
Cascade Mountains through which tho river ilows is of the grandest 
kind of natural scenery. Fur about 40 miles lower the navigation is 
unimx>edcd, when rHX>ids again occur. But for the I’ctniiiiKler of its 
course, about 120 miles, the only iiu|>cdiuio]its are tho sawJy shoals 
wdiich Hiuib the navigation to vessels drawing 1 2 feet uf water. About 
20 miles from its mouth the Columbia iiicrcoHes greatly in width, 
and at its outfal in tho I'acific, the width between cax>os Adams and 
Disax>xn>mtmcnt is 7 miles, but a sand-bur extends from each caxie so 
os to I'ciider the navigable chiumel both nairow and difficult. Tho 
Saptin, Snukc, or LewU River, soiiietimes called the southern fork of tho 
Columbia, is formed by the union of many small branches which rise in 
the Rocky Mountains between 42" and 43" N. lat., and flows first 
west and then south through Oregon, x>a»(un£? into Washington near 
117" W. long., after a very 8orx»eutine course of nearly 800 miles. 
Tho Saptin in its courao through Oregon receives numerous alUueiiLs, 
all or nearly all *)f which belong entirely to tliis territory. Of these 
tho principal arc tho Wu})tiacoofl, Fayette, and Sickly, on the right, 
and the Malheur on the left. Most of these rivers are very raxnd, 
and run in deep chauucls, but ai’u of little value for navigation. 
The Willamette, which rises on the west siUo of the Blue Mountains 
near 43" 30' N. lat., is one of the most iiiiportiiiit tributaries of toe 
Columbia ; it has a generally northern course and euiers that river 
ncai'ly oj>xio.sito to Fort Vancouver, considerably below where it 
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becomes navigable ; is itself navigable by email vchhcIm for a consider- 
able distance ; and drains one of the most ferbilo valleys in the territory. 
Tho rivers which rise west of the Cascade Mountiiins have mostly a 
short coiirso and are of little scrvico for navigation. The principal 
are the Umipia ainl tlie'Chunet. The Uiiicjua, which after the union 
of its two head branches, flows nearly west to the racific, into which 
it falls by Cape Cr^'gory, about 4^" fi l' N. lat., is in its lower course a 
wide but comparativ(.-]y shallow stream, and like all the other rivers of 
Oregon which fall into the Pacjiic, hiis its mouth obstructed by a 
sand bar. The Clamot, the most southern river of Oregon, is also the 
longest south of tho Columbia, but there are fow scttlemoiits along its 
banks, and its navigable capabilities are very limited. 

Of the gi'ologicai features of Oregon only very partial oxaininatioaa 
have been made. Tho mountain rangtw belong generally to the igneous 
and palioozoic formations. Urauiie, trap, basalt, hornblende, and 
other erni>tiv« aiid mctamorpliic rucks occur veiy widely, with slates, 
limestone, Hniidstone, ik,c. Gold is foiiiid in llie sands of several of 
t!m rivers whicli flow from the Cascade Mountains to tlie Pacific ; and 
it is said to have been also found in various places esist of that range. 
Other minerals, especi^dly iron, lead, and tin are als(j sai<l to occur, 
but none of them have, \vc believe, been worked. Wo have not luianl 
that coal lias been found, though it is known to exist in Washington. 
Saline springs oeenr in tho middle section of tho territory, and near 
its south eastern corner occur several soda and magnesia springs. 

Cliiiifittu J*rotliicfionSf iOc. — The climntc is very varied in tlie dillerent 
KOctioiiB of tho ItuTitory. Along the J^ieilic, and generally west of 
tlio ( Cascade range, it is mild ami genial ikiriiig the entire year. The 
Aviiitor is very short ainl far from sovoiv, and snow seldom lies long 
on the ground. In tho middle sectioTi the cliaiiges of tempomturc 
are much gn;ater, and tho winters much colder ; but thet air is more 
bracing and the climate appears to be generally Insilthy. It is said 
that no dew falls in tliis seetion. in the vicinity of the Itocky Moun- 
tains the changes of teiiipernture are exlnaucOy great and rapid, in 
the sontli-easterii ])art c»f the territory along the line of the great 
emigralioii route, the climate is very variable, but rain seldom lalis, 
and there is little snow. 

Wheat is the principal grain crop ; but a coiiaidenible rpiaiitity of 
oats is also grown. Maize; is cultivated but not t«.i any great extent. 
Tbo otlior grains are scsrcidy cultivated at all. J*eas and beaus, 
potatoes, and a few other vegetables are. raised. Small quaulit.ic.s of 
tobacco, flax, are irrown. Most of the JOuropean fruits ilr>iirish in 
the valleys of tho Columbia, WillaiiiotbJ, itc. At pr<‘seut bowcv«;r 
the chief dependence of the settlers is perhaps upon the rearing of 
stock, which with searee any atbuition tiirive abniidaiitly on the 
oxoollciit pasture, llor.^es, honied eattlo, sliecj), and swim; are already 
voiy nnnierous ; ami butter, cliorse, and wool roctsivc much attention 
from tiic ugricuitnrists. 

Oregon wiLs formerly cxce(!.lingly rich in fiir-beariiig auiiii.'ds, but 
Llieir numbers are rapidly iliiniiiisliing; beaveirs, musk-rats, and martins 
aro the chief wliieli ere left. 'J'lieir erdleelioii is still carried uii uiinosi 
fixclusively by the olFicers of the lIudsou’.A l>ay company. In the 
forests bears, wtdves, foxes, deer, elks, nutelojii's, and other game arc 
Htill very abundant. Vast (|iiantities of mjualic bird.s frequent the 
rivers in the .spring and autumn. Along the coa.st wh dos are found ; 
and edible fiyli are extremely air.iiidaut both along the coast and in tho 
rivers: tlie (*oIiinibia especially swarms with fish, which form the 
chief food of tho Indians. Tho jiriiicipal iisli taken arc Haliiioii, 
sturgenn, cod, ray, carj;, smelt, aiul inuiiniorablo other Hiiiali ilsh, 
with crabs, oystiu's, mu.s>cls, and other shell-Jisli. 

At prcHcnt man ii fact iiriiig imlustry is ebieiiy confined to the pro- 
duction of the articles required in a very thinly peopled agricultural 
country, and those connected with the shipping trade. The commerce 
of Oregon is not unimporlaut, a cuiisiderablo c;oasting trade being 
carried o;i with California ; the exports conHi.st of large qnaiititiirs of 
liiiiibur, boards, Hour, and iirovisious geiiiTally. 'J'liere is ahci a good 
deal of tr.ido carried on witli New York, Rostou, &,c. Tho direct 
foreign tirade is of little coiiHe.queiice. 

Divimom, 7\ncnH, tiw. Tho territory of Oregon is divided into ten 
counties. Salem is the political capital. All the towns are yet 
but Hinall ; we notice some of tho priueiiial jilaciis ; the ])opulatiou is 
that of IBM): - 

the Offcpital, stamls on tho right bank of the Willamette ; it 
has a small iKipulatiou, ami little trade, but contains tho slate 
buildings, &c. 

Astoriaf on the Columbia, 8 miles from its moiitli, population 252, 
is one of the oldest AmGricau trailing places in Oregon, having been 
founded by Mr. J. Astor in 1811, but its present increase is very slow. 
MUton City^ Washington county, jmpulatiou 0U2, is one of the rising 
towns of Oragou. Oregon City, on the right bank of the Wiflauieitc , 
River, 35 miles N.K. from Salem, population 692, is the chief town of j 
the Willamette Valley, .tho best settled and must flourishing distnet ! 
in Oregon. The city possesses a great amount of water power, and 
ap{>cars likely to become a jilaco of considerable importance. Pori- 
land, on the loft bank of tho Willamette, above its confluence with 
the Columbia, 47 miles N. by liJ. from Salem, popuhitiou 821, is also ; 
a busy and flourishing place, being tho xiort of ciitiy of im oxteusivo 
and rich country. 

The constitution was enacted by Congress in 1843 ; by it the right 


of voting is vested in every white male inhabitant of Oregon, 21 years 
of age, and a citizen of the United States, or who shall in tho usual 
iiianiior declare his desire to become one. The legislature consists of 
a council of 9 mombers, elected for throe years; ami a houne of 
ropi*cse]itativo8 of not less than 18 nor more than 30 m(!iubor.s elected 
for one year. All laws piissed by this legislature must be submiUed 
to Cougre.^^ for approval. The governor is appointed for four years. 

The coast of Oregon was visited both liy the liiiglish and S])aniurds 
in tho IGbli century, and it has been much di.s])iited to the mariners of 
which coinitiy the Jionour of the discovery is to be ascribed. Spanish 
writei-s claim its discovery for Ferrolo, the pilot of Cabrillo, who 
they assert reached 43'' N*. Jat. in 1543 ; while those who claim for 
ICngland the iionour of tho discovery show that Drake in 1579 attained 
to 48'’ N. lat. The moiiLli of tho Columbia, althoiigli Hocota iii 1775 
and VuucoLivur early in 1702, suspected the c^xisteuce of an important 
river from the general a])ptianmco of tlie bay into which it empties itself, 
Wiis not actually discuvored until later in 1792, when a Capbiin Baker 
of the English iiirreliaiit service and a C:i])taiii Gray, the mastiu* of an 
Aiiierieuu inerchaiib ves.sel, entered the {estuary of the river. On tho 
priority of Gray's entry the United States goveruniciit some years 
later lomided its claim to the ten’itory drained by tho river aiul its 
tribniarles ; but the river wa.-> aolualiy ascended for the first time by 
Lieutenant Broughton, llN., wlio a few mouths after Captain Gray 
had outcMvd its month, went up it for above 100 miles, and formally 
took xioases.sioii of the country in the name of his sovereign George ill. 
The Bovuivigiity of Oregon was in 1789-99 u matter of grave dispute 
b>‘tweeii the governments of England and Spain, but the question was 
terminated in 1790 by the Convention of Madrid, by which the right 
of exchi.'uve possession was relinquished by both countrios. Tho 
Americans 8ub.Mi:i[iicnt)y formed a trading settlement at Astoria, wliicli 
during the war in 1814 was taken jiossensiou of by the English, but 
given up at tiie close of the war. After the treaty with Spain in 1819 
the Uuitc«l Shites govern iiioiii first sot up a claim, foundcil on tho 
right of disooverv, and also on their having by the treaty succeeded 
to the Spaiiisli right of (>r:cu|>.ancy, to the cxcIihIvo jioMsessiou of 
Oregon; and the elniin involvi'd the English and American govern- 
inunt.^ on more tliaii one occasion in very Herimis disputes. Tho 
qut;-tion was ii*»t finally Kcttlrd till 1846, when a treaty was concluried 
between the two iiowers, giving to the United States the entire comitiy 
up to tho parallel of 49' N. Jat., including therefore tho whole tract 
siui'c fiirined into the territories of Oregon and Washington, but 
rcricrvifig to JCiiglaml tho free navigation of the Columbia llivor as a 
line of ciuiiniunication witli tlus lituUoii's Bay Territory ; and Oregon 
was eonstituteil a territory by Act of ('ongress August ]4tli, 1848. 

{i^tatiatiiUiL Oaz'tinr of the United tStates ; A merican Almanac; 
Screnth VcmiM of the. Uintcd Siate.'i ; Wilkes, A''firra/*rc the United 
!<tat€.i Krploring E.rpeditiun ; Oreeuliow; Falconer; Wallace; Twiss; 
Nifolaj', Ac.) 

OREGJlUXn. fSwKUKN.] 

OfiEli, a governiuont fif Great Biissia, situahMl between 51° 50' and 
.*#5'^ N. lat., 32 ’ 50' and 39 ' 10. long., is buimdnd N. by .Kaluga, ^.E. 
by Tula, I'k by Tamlniw, S.E. by WoroncLz, S. by Kur.sk, S.W. by 
T.sehcruigov, and X.W, by Smolensk. Its area is 18,176 square 
miles; tlie population was Ktateil to be 1,502,900 in 1846. 

The country h.as a cosiilcrable elevation, but it coiilaiiis no moun- 
tains. TJierc arc some chains of calearcouH hills, and Buine cmincnceB 
along the banks of the rivers. The soil is generally sandy, and 
extremely well adapted to all kinds of grain : in some parts it is coni- 
po.sed of compact clay and loam. Tliere is very little unproductive 
laud, and fow heaths and moriiSso'’4. A portion of the siirfaco belongs 
to the b:i‘<in of tlie A'^olga; but the greater part is included in tlio 
basin of the Dniejier, and slojies to the south. The principal rivr-r 
is the .Do:>na, which comes from Smolensk, passes through the circles 
of i'lriiiiisk and Trubtschewsk, where it becomes navigable, and, having 
receivcil several other rivi;rs, i*uns into tlie govorumeut of Tscheriiigov. 
'rhe second river is tho ( >ka, which riso.s on the frontier of Kursk, uiid 
w^ouhl be navigable at Orel if tlie stream were not obstnicted by 
iiuiueroiiB mills. It receives several small rivers, by which it is so 
enlarged, tliat during Uig whole summer it is navigable for 6at- 
bi>ttomnd boats of 250 to 400 tons: no part of it is obstructed by 
rucks. The third }>riuci]ial river is the Susna, the source of which is 
near that of the Oka; it runs to the north-east, rcceivi^s on both shies 
several smaller Btreams, and falls into the Don on the frontier of 
Woronetz. There are no large Jakes, but the province is extivmely 
well watered by scrcaniB. It is of a very uniform temporaturo and 
very he:ilthy. X general failure of the cro])s is oxtrennely rare. Tho 
waters are frozen at tho ond of Xoveiabor, and thaw in tho beginning 
of March. 

All kinds of corn arc cultivated, a lillle flax, inucli hemp, and some 
tobacco. TToriiculture is jirctty general; culinary vcgefcahles and 
fruits aro cultivated ; also abundauco of hops, upi>les, and cherries, 
and in some parts })ears and plums. 'J'hrre are woods and copses in 
all the circles. The commonest trees arc birchos, alders, firs, aspens, 
limes, elms, and willows. Oak-for>'Bts cover tho banks of tho Desna, 
but then; is so much waste that they hi*c rapidly diminishing. Foxes, 
li:uxiH, and quails ai*e abundant. Tho liorsea aro a flue breed, lit both 
for drauglit and the saddle, and tht/re aro many studs, which aro 
supplied with stallious from other countries, Tho oxen are laigo and 
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strong, and are usrd for draught. The sheep furnish good wool, boundary between Europe and Asia. ^ It rises in the Ural Mountiiius 
Swine are very nuTiierous. The inhabitants keep likewise g&vat quan- in the district of Troitsk, anil iorniiiig in part of its course the western 
titiea of bees. The mineral products nro lime, millstones and grind- boniidaiy between Orenburg ninl Astrakhan, djschaiges itsell by sover.i 
fitones, alabaster, saltpetre, and some bog-iron. No use is made of the j months into the Oasjjiau in 47 hit. Its en tiro courae, wine * in 
peat which is found in the govemmeiit. | rajiid and ’winding, but without falls, is above JOUO miles; its broodtli, 

The cuuiiiry-po(»ple make for thcnisclvos almost everything that \ which is only 00 feet at Orskaia, and 150 feet at Orenburg, iiicreaseH 
they have need of. There are however some iron-works, mills, &c. In j to 480 feet, but the water iS so shallow that it is navigable only for 
tho towns tboro are manufactories of coarse woollen cloths, linen, sail- very light vessels. Other rivers are the Kama, the Sakmara,^ which 
cloth, table-linen, leather, cordage, jtaper, colours, glass, earthenware, falls into the Ural, and tho llelaia, at the conflux of which with tho 
soap, &c. There arc numerous brandy distillcncs. Tho chief articles Ufa, the chief town Ufa is situated. There are numerous lakes, salt 
of exportation are bar-iron, spirits, ba.ss mats, coi'dage, corn, flour, as well as fresh, ou both sides of tho Ural Mountains. The clLmato 
hemp, flr masts, balks and jdaiiks, tobacco, horses, oxen, tallow, honey, varies considei'ably bctwcou tlic iioi’tli and the south ; and it is much 
wax, &e. All articles of foi'cign produce are procured from Moscow. more rigorous to the east than to tho west of the Unil cliain. In the 
The inhabitants are partly Great Kussious, partly Litths llussians steppes the heat in summer is very great. The winter is generally 
and C'OSsacks; the great majority are of the lliissian Greek Giiurch, cold, and even in summer the niglits 01*0 cool. Whirlwinds and 
and the head of tho clergy is the bisho]) of Orel and Siiiwsk. hurricanes arc frequent, and transitions from heat to cold ore suddeii. 

Grc/, the chief town of the government, is situated in 52” 40" The want of rain and tho swarms of locusts are very distressing. 

N. lak, 3tr C' E. long. It stands on tlio river Oka, where it is joined especially in the soulh. 

by the Oi'lik. The houses are in general of wood, and the interior of j J\"atu7'a/ 7’/*o(7acI<o?w.-— Agriculture is tolerably floiirinhing, and is 
the tt>wii is gloomy. Up to tho 17th century, Orel seems to have . favoured I ly the goodness of the soil. Tho chief grains are rye, barley, 
been ail iusiguificant place ; but it was tlicu fortified, and a citadel | oats, buckwheat, and millet. The inhabitants grow but little flax, 
built, part of which still remains. During the wars with the Poles, , hemp, tol>:icco, and vegetables. Tho forests arc of immeiiso extent, 
and in tho time of the false Demetrius, it was fretpiontly taken and j but tbero is an enormous consumption «if wood in the forges, for making 
retaken. Since that time it has rnpidi}' iiicreasiMl ; in 1840 tlio popula- | charcoal, for the preparation of tar andx'utash, and for building houHcx 
tion was estimated at 40,000. Great ]iart of the city was destroyed j and barks. Game is abundant in the foreste, and the lakes abound 
by fire June 7, 1818, when 1237 bouses, four bridges, and several large I in water-fowl. The golden eagle of the Ural is tamed and trained for 
corn granaries were burnt. Orel is well situated foj* trade ; it is the | the chase. The chief wealth of the government ct)iiHists in its horses 
entrepot for the corn of Little Kussia, and the place from which Moscow and c:ittlc. The former, Avhich are of Tartar or - Jlasehkiriaii breeil, 
ilraws its chief Bnpp] 3 ^ Other exports are corn, hemp, wine from the arc Jhaiidsome and strong; the Jiaschkii'. and Metschcriaks liave lierds 
soiithom provinces, tallow, biittiM*, honey, wax, wool from Little . of 200, 1 000, and even 2000 JiorocB; the Jiiissians, thcj Uossaks, and 
liiissi.a, hogs’ bristles, and leather. There are some manufaciones i»f { the Tartars, ’of .50 or 100 horses. All have great numbers of oxlmi, 
linen, cordage, and soap. The annual fairs are veiy well attended. 1 goats, and mors cs|)ecially Bliee|), <if which a nomad will have from 
Besides the buildings belonging to the crown, there art! 20 churches, j 500 to 4000, and the stationary inhabitants 4 OO to 500. The Ubristiaiis 
two of which are of wood, 2 coiivtmts, and a ha/;i.*ii*. ^’lle Htiv<*ts .aro | ]» 08 HCr-’B great numbors of swine; the nomad rt^ars camels or droine- 
very badly paved. The town, which is a bi.s1io]i*s {<‘00 and the scat of j darics. The liahery in the Bclaia and the Kama auflioes for tho cmi- 
goveniUKiit, has a gymnasium, a district school, and a seminary for | suiiii»tioii of the inhabitants; ami that in the Ural is a source of 
the ocluca tion of priests for the Greek Church. In the vicinity ihero onsidorable advantage to the Co^saks. This govt3i‘nnient possessi 
are public g.ardeiis prettily laid out, and commanding good views. likewise great mineral wealth — gobl in the Ihiil Monutains, copper, 

The other principal towns in this goveninient are iSeV/avI', which is iron, and a great quantity of sail, whi(4i is pniciired from the mines « 
tho .sec of a bishop, and has 5000 iuliabitaiits, a seminary for 400 pujtils, Ilctzk, where the rock-salt is found 4 or 5 feet under the sand in bials 
and manufactures 6f earthenware, C'jIuui'b, &;c. ; 7b hr on the Desna, covered with gyjisntn ; the Cussaks however obtain their salt from 
with 5000 inhabitants, has a seminary, a cannon foundry, taniJGrie.« ' the lakes. Tlie other miiierul x*roducts are asphalt., sidphiii', vitriol, 
and much trade with Kherson; Jxafafac/nff, with (iOOO inhabitants; marble, alabaster, ag.it.ca, &c, . 

TruhischciHhfkf on the Desna, an ancient town, with 3500 inliabitnnts; Tho jiopulatiuii is extremely mixed. The great majority are 

’with 3000 inhaV)itants ; A/rra//, on the 8o.siia, with (UMjO 11iiK.*jians ; nc^xt to them are the Turks or 'fartars, and the llaKclikirs 

inhal)itani.s; ./r7rr, (Ui the Fo.«iia, with 8000 inhabitants, has a great trade (about 15,000 families). Almost the whole of thc.xe ignorant, rude, aial 
in iron wares and corn ; Mz€h6kt at the junction of the Me/.iia and the warlike jieojtlt! inhabit a district at the fool of the Ural chain, which 
navigable river Sudscli a, has GOOO inhabiian Is ; lloLCiiow, on tho Nugra, is called after them, ]>a.schkina. They live by tlie breeding of caitli’. 
a well-built town, with l-i,0u0 iidiabitants, I’liosc towns, including anrl bees, by tho chnso, and agi*icidturo. 'i'hoy rlwoll in the siiininrr 
Orel, ai*e the capitals of circles of the same names. There are la under Lents imvle of felt, and in winter in villngi s. Other com puiienlr. 
circles in the government. of the p(»pii1ation are Emus, Uossaks, Topt.jiaiv, M itischeriuks and 

OKELTjANA. Kalmuk.s, Tchoiivaclies, 7'i.1iorcmi.s.se.‘«, iVloj’dwin.s, lvi.s.*«ilbaehe.i, and 

01iE>iBUKG, a govcniment of ]:us.sia, jiiirUy in Asia and partly in Ariiieniuns. 

Europe, lA situated between 47“ and 50" N. l.it., 50" 20' and 04“ 20' j The women are exircmtly skilful in weaving and dyeing. The 
E. long., and is bounded K. by the goveniment of Perm, JV.W. by | working of the mines employs a great number of hands. But maiiii- 
Wiatka; W. by Casan, Simbirsk, Saratov, and Astrakhan ; E. and S. | facturing industry properly so-cal I e< I is exerted chiefly on operathnis 
by the Kirghiz steppe, and N.E. by TomF>k and Tobolsk. The area of | couuecicd with mining, in smolting-houses and foiiiiilries ol‘ the I -ml 
the govern meut is 11 S, 004 square miles. If the eoniitry of the Uralian Motuiteiiiis, in the iiiuuuractory of arms at /lutoust, and in the 
CoH.sak8, which is generally biokt^d upon as a dejicndoncy of Orenburg, numerous taniicrit^s, potash factories, and ilistilleries. Some woollen 
and is by some included under that name, be added, the total area of | cloth is manufactured for the army. Thu tullow-iiiultiiig houses in 
Orenburg will amount to 143,317 square mile^. The area given above tlic! goveriiment art! munerons. 

is taken irom the last oiliciul return. But since that rotnrii was issued commerce of tho government is carried on partly with the 

a new government named Samara has been formed by imperial nkasc ^ nomad tribc.s, who exchange their horses, cattle, furs, car^tets, and 
(Decoiiiber 18, 1850), on the left of tbc Volga, from districts formerly | blankets of felt or wool, for nianufactured goods, brass, coiqier, anil 
belonging to Simbirsk, Orenburg, and Saratov. A large portion of ' iron articles, and partly with the Kirghiscs and jieople of Bokham, 
Orenburg comprised betwc'on thc! Obehei-Siert Mountains, drained by whose caravans come to Orenburg or Troitsk, the two chief com- 
the Samara and thi! Kinrlel (which unite before they join the Volga), niercial towns, where there are custom-houses, 'riirough the same 
and measuring 21,31)3 square miles, is now included in the government ! channel many goods are exfiortcd to Khiva, Bokhara, Taschkeiul, and 
of Samara. Aecordiiigly the aim of the governineTit of Orenburg is tho Kirghiz steppe, the caravans numbering altogether several thousand 
reduced to i)0,701 Kqiiare miles, with a population of 1,11)2,823 It is camels exclusive of horses. The articles exported to the in teiior of 
divided into 12 circles. ^ UiissJa in Europe are chiefly the mineral [iruducts, many of which are 

Towards the south, in tho country of the Gossaks of the Ural, sent to tho ports on tho Baltic. Tho caravans from Bokhara biing raw 
the surface is a steppe, which is deKtitiiio of trees, and only X’Z'oduceH and manufactured silk and cotton, and also Cashmere and Poraian 
tho plants xipculiar to saline countrii^s. Bcyoml the moiintaiuH it shawls, iudigf>, Chinese goods, tea, &c. Asiatic pnidnen is brought to 
is a plain intersected by morasses and a great number of lakes; on tho the fair of Nijiiei-Novgorod by way of Orenburg, the merchaudiso 
European side of the mountains the surface is undulating, remarkably being forwarded thence in waggons. 

▼aried, and often very picturesque. To the north, wliert- the Ural For public instuction Orenburg depends on the university of Casan, 
ehaiu enters the government, it is called the Baschkirion Ural ; the but education is very limited. Tho Mohammedans study at the high 
part which runs directly south, parallel with the river Ural to ite school bf Gargali. Most of the Christian inhabitauis are of the liuBsiau 
sudden bend from east to west, in called the Gouberlin Mountains, Greek religion. The Tartars, the Baschkirs, Knlmuks, Teptjiani, and 
branohes of which, stretching from cost to west, extend into the Metscheriaks ai’e Mohammedans. 

government, and form wliat is called the Obchei-Siert The base The civil govermneiit is organised like those in Great Kussia, but does 
of the Ural cliain is granite; tho upper rocks arc calcareous and not extend to the Kiighisos and Cossaks. These are under a mUitary 
quartz, sometimes bare and covered with erratic blocks, and some- governor, whose chief business is to jirovide for the soourity of the 
times covered with a sufficient depth of sand and earth for the trees frontier, wliich is defended towards the Kirghis stepxie by a line of 
to take root. ItiiTnense caverns open into the interior of these monn- fortresses, and by the Cossaks, the Metscheriaks, the Basobkin, and 
tains. ^ The whole of the western or European part of the government I the Kalmuks, who in consideration of this service are exempt from 
k fertile. The principal river is the Ural, which forms part of the | nil taxes to the goveniment. Tho forts on the line of the Orenburg 
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CoBSiiks oxtcud frosii Iletzkaja Krcposth tw tho i*ivor^To))ol lu tho 
north, :it the diatenco of miles from oiiuh other. ^ Erom llet/.Laju- 
Ki'epoath southward to Cliiriof on tiio CJaspioii, is Iho lino of the (Jo-ssaks 
of tho Ural, cK-ffiided in like manuor by a long BfM ies of small forts. 

Oreiibnvfff formerly tho capital of th« govcriimoiit, is sitiiatod in | 
fiU 40' N, lat., 52** 31' B. long., in a vast iihiin near tho conflux of tlio j 
Sakuiara and tho Ural : it is of an oval iorin, regularly builti and well j 
fortified, 'rhe poi»nlatioii is stated to amount t(J 20,000. There are 
nine Greek eliurclies, one Lutheran chundi and school, a military 
academy for SO pupils, a great European bazaar with 180 shops in the 
town, and a bazaar on the Asiatic sitltj of tho river with 492 sh()])s in 
the Kirghis tuTitory, a league from the town, which U the depot for 
tlio iiierchandisi; of (Central Asia and of Russia. 'The ICirghisca bring 
iiiimmlly between 300,000 and 400,000 broad-tailed shoo]*, hoi-ses, 
skins, caq)et8 of divers colours; the Rokharijuis bring gold in grains, 
Rorsiuii gold aTid silver coin, lajiis lazuli, lu’ccioud stunes, black lamb- 
skins* The military giivi*rnor reside.^ hi i-o. 

Iff Ilf the premiiit c:api:a], a fortified town at ilicj eonniix t»f the Ufa 
and tho Jhdaia, has liOOO iiiliabilants, half of whom are Tartirs. Tli*i 
]»nblic institutions and buildings are a gymnarium, a poor hoii.se, 
lunatic anylimi, seven chui-elics and two convoiit.>. It is the see of 
the birhop of Orenburg, and tlie re.shloice of the Aiohaiiimedaii Tartiir 
Mufti. 

Among tho oth-.'r t )\vii.s arc Wiisre-sensk, popnl ition 3.GU0 ; Alonzo- 
Jinsk, ill the north of tlie govi-rnmeut on a feoilor of the Rlelaia, 
piipiilatioii •'‘vijiiisk, population 3000; and Tniitskaja, or 

Troitsk, a free-port in the Asiatic part of the govcrmneiit: popul i- 
tion, 3000. Trill fd' is a. fortified town the left bank of tho Oiii, a 
feeder of the Tobol. 'I'lie steeji banks of Lli.*. river are united by a 
briiige wliich eoimeets tho town witli tlie’Kindnz .step|»e, and lead.- to 
a Ibrtifieil bazaar, in wiiieh the jirodnets of tin* steppe.-i ul J>.;khav;i 
and other countrie.s of Central A.-'ia lire expoied for sale. 

OUIONSK. ftlAi.U’iA, Spani. li.J 
OJirA, or rilKAll. 

ORKORl). [Srrior.K.J 

OUGKUKS. [ EuitJM'.r-JiUin.] 

() UG 1 ) N . [ J •( ) r • 11 r.s- J ju - 1 1 1 1 d n : .. | 

ClMGNY-BN-TiillibACIlK jAi.-M;.] 

ORTHIJELA. [Vaj.j:ni;ia.I 

Olil a large river <»f South Amcrioa, wbieli lia.s it.s origin, 

uecordiiig to tho most recent iiiforinsilion, not in tlie centre, but o.i 
tins southern declivity of the csusterii i»arl. of the mountain system 
called I'ariiiie. These iiiountains spread over a great paidi ot the 
caNtern portion of the republic of Venezuela, and the north-east 
distriels of the cmiilre of llrazil. In length they extend nearly 12u9 
miles, between 51" mid 30' AV. long, 'riudr width varies between 
110 and 150 niih s, Vietwocii the ]»arallels of J and 8 ' N. lat. According 
to a rough calculation, this mountain systtaii covers a surface of about 
•10n,0()it square iiiiles. The inouiitaiii.s are separated from the . shores 
of the Atlantic by a low and flat Country varying in witlth between 
ami Vo miles. Tlie soutliern portion, far as i.s known, is a ma.ss 
• •I' roek, of which tlie general level has an eleviitioii of from 1500 to 
•jOliO feet above the sea. Fiuv of the liills and rhlgi s rL-^o iiiovo than 
some liuiidi'iNi bet, mi<l a very few suiuiiiits attain mure than 10<ui 
feet ahovc tlicfn* huse. The country along the water-courses is thickly 
wooded, as Avell :is tho greater ]>art of the country bet\vecn tin 
but many of the level tracU are savamrdi.s without trees, or only 
covered with low bushes, which howevt r dii‘-jil;iy a great luxuriance 
of vegetation. Wcjst of 58'’ W. loiig.,*aii<l i^ear i" N. lat., a ctiiitinuouH 
range begins, which runs wcstwaivl to OU W. long, nearly uiid- r the 
same parallel, and west of 01 ' W. long, iueliiie.^ more to tho south, so 
that lit its terniiimtion near (iG ' W. long, it rcaehe.-i nearly to 3' ii. laL 
Tliis range is called Sierra Vuearaima. In its ca^•tenl jiart it rises from 
1500 to 2000 feet above its bmus, and from 3000 to 4000 fc.d. above 
tho sca-lcvcl. Farther west it rises several thoii-*aiid feet above the 
Rcu, and iermiuules with the (.'erro Maraguao:! and the (k rru Duida. 
whoso Hiiinmits attain an elevation of about 10,U00 leob. Along the 
Bouthorn base of the Sierra I’acarniina the Ui») I’arime runs eo-stwiird 
imd tho Hio 'J’okoto we.stvvard, ami by tlicir jiiiietion near GO" W. long, 
tho liio Rranco, an allhionl of the Aiiia/.oiia.s, is formed. 

Tho Boiirco of tlie Uriiioeo h:is never been visited by J*hiropeaiis, nor 
has any information ifspecting it been obtained from tho natives, who 
are an aboriginal race known iis the Guaicas, mid who have hitherto 
Iirovcnted till acceus to foreigners. It is snpposeil that this river rises 
near 04** W. long., and between 3“ and I** N. lat. Jlumboldt advanced 
up tho Btreiun as far as tho missiou of bksmerahlaH, and lie says that 
Borne moiika liad pouotratod Boveml miloB farther to tho conflueuee of 
tho river Cliiguire, where the Orinoco is bo narrow that tho natives 
have mode a bridge over it of croopers at the foot of a cataract. 
Schomburgk contirms this account. 

At this point tho river rims in a general wost.'ru direction, aufl 
several milos farther down it divides into two anus, of which tliat 
whioli flows to the south-west is called Gaasinuiiiri, and after a rajutl 
courHe of nearly 100 miles joins the Guainia, or liio Megro, thus forming 
a natural watei^oommuuieation botweeii the Orinoco and the Amazonas, 
into which latter river tho Guainia falls. IISuazel.] Tho Orinoco 
continueB a wide river, running in a wostorii direction along tho 
southern baae of the Parimo Mountains until it apjiroachea 08 " 


W. long., when it is joined by tho Atabapo from the south and by the 
Guaviaro from tho we.st. From the ooiiliuouco of tho laat-mciiliuiied 
river its coui'se lies to tho uoi’th, aloiig tho western base of the Parimo 
^louii tains, and in this jiarb its navigability is intorrupted by th^ 
llaudalcs of Maypurcs and Atures, between 5" and 5 * 40' M. lat. The' 
Raudalos are a peculiar kind of cataract. The liuil of tlA Oriiioeo at 
Maypnres and .Vtiire.-i, which ia nearly 8500 feet wide, is divided into 
iiumorou.s narrow chaunehs by rocks and rocky islands, between which 
the water runs \\ith great rapidity, and forms a sucoession of small 
cttscMidcs. The highest of these cascades docs not exceed 9 feet, and 
the river descends at Maypur&s in about 6 miles only about 30 feet. 
Rut the velocity with which the confined body of water runs in the 
narrow cliiiniicls renders it imjiossible to ascend the raudalc. The 
Riiudalcof Aturos is only half a mile long, and of a similar description. 
Rclow these raudalos thu river continues to flow between low but rocky 
banks. Opposite the tiioiiih of the river Meta, which joins it from the 
wo.-it, is a powerful whirlpool round an isolated rock, called tlic Stone 
of l*aticucc, from the circumstance of its generally taking two days to 
it at low water. 

Some di.staiicj further down tho whole bed of the river is narrowed 
h}’ rucks whicli advance into it from both sides, and tho stream Hows 
rapidly through the NaiTow of llaraguaii, which is 1893 yards wide. 

I 'rum the Juiictii>!i of the Ajnirc the course of the Orinoco lies east- 
ward to the point where it cmjdics itself into the Atlantic Ocean, lii 
this part of itij course tho navigation for boats is rendered dangcrou-s 
by tho floiiliiig rails, which consist of forcst trfe.-i t«i*!i from their 
iiaturar.seat b^' the innndalioiis of the river, and covered with arpiutic 
jdaiits ; l.*ut vcr-Roks of 390 tons can ascend as high aa the mouth of tho 
.Vpurc. Kern* the town of Aiigostur.i the river ag.ilii niii.s between 
ro>:k.s for a .short rli.stance, but though in one place it is not more than 
710 yar- 1.^ widf, tliis narrow ( Aiigo.stiini) may bo passed witliont dangi' ^ 
11 -low Angostura vessels of considerable Imrilcn ascend tho river with 
tlie trade- wiu<], which blow.s eunstantly from November to May ; but 
tli($ iivLniei't>iis Kami ban k.s are dangerou.s when the water is low, 
especially after the month of Jaiiuaiy. 

Several islands occur in the Orinoco below Aiigoslura. They ar.j 
ccMciMlly of moderate size, ])artly low and partly ri>ck 3 \ About 130 
miles from its mouth the delta '..d‘ the Orinoco begiiuf. The river scuds 
oil to the north a branch which soon divides into a great nuiuber of 
ot1i,cr biMUches, all kumvn hy tlm general name of RucaH('hica.s (small 
mouths). They arc all narrow ^y\wu compared with the principal 
branch of the river, called Doca de Navios, but mo.-.t of thorn are deep 
eiioiigh to admit veT>sel.s of conHidcrablc size. Of late these branches 
have been mucli rnupientuil ly KrungglerB, but tluy can only be navi- 
g.itcd under the guidance of the ludiains who iiiliabit the islands of 
the delta, and who arc well accpiaiutcd with the niiruerou.s channels 
whii;li the river Inn formed in tlie soft alluvial soil of the delta. The 
Rucus Chicas ciujily Ihemscdvcs partl}*^ into the Atlantic and partly 
into the Gulf of Pariu, betwtani the euiitiuont of rioutli America and 
the island of Trinidad. Nine of tliciii are rathi’r lerge rivers : their 
naniC'«, ciiunieruting them fj-om ra-st to ^Yc.st, arc -Ikiiio de Laiiraii, 
(Amo do Niiina, C.'aiio Cliieo de MariudUiS, Cano Gnindc do Mariusa.s 
(navigable), Oano de l^Iacarco (navigable), Cano dc Cucuina (uaiTnw, 
but d.iep), Cano ilo Pederiialos Inavigablcb Cano dc Manaino Chico, and 
(.*auo do Maiiamo Grande. The three hidt nioutioned fall into Lite GiHf 
of Paria. Tlit; Ruea ile Navio.-«, or principal braiieh of the Orinoco, 
run.<i c.'istwurd to the oc 'an, and i.s divideil fur a distance of about 40 
luiloH into two clianiieis b\' a scrie.s of i.slaiids which lie nearly in the 
middle of the .stream. These ehaimels are known by the Indian iianies 
of Zaciqmiia and J inabiea, and their eastern extremity is not tpiitc 30 
inilc.s li'um Cape Rariiiia, wJiich is situated at the iiioulh of the river, 
liulh arc navigable, but that on tho south, called the (.Miainicl of 
Inr.ilac.i, though wider has less water; it is however eoininonljr used 
by largo ve sols. I'kieli of these two channels is more than 2 uiilc.s 
wide, and tho whole width of the river, iueluiliiig the islaml.s, coii- 
siderabl^' exceeds 5 miles. I'roni this point farlhcr down the breadth 
eoiiiiimes to iiiereasc, and at tho mouth, between Punta Rarima on 
tlie south and the island of Cangrejos on tho north, it is mure than GO 
mile.s wide. The navigable, channel, which lies in tho middle, i.s crossed 
hy a sand-bar with iV feet of water, ami in breadth varying from 2.1 
mile.s to 3 miles or a liltle more. Within tho hur the water deepens 
on tho side of the isitind of Cangrejos to 4 and 5 fathoms, and the 
iiavigablo channel is more than 12 miles wide. Though no arms branch 
oir from the Rooa de Navios to the south, tho low country which 
extends from tho I^uutii Rarima to the iiiuutli of the Mssetpiibo River, 
ami is watered b^’ several small streanis, is traver.sod b^- narrow natural 
ciiiuils called ‘ otabbus,’ which generally lie ]iarallcl to the slKires of 
tlic Atlantic, and connecting the sinaii streams, constitute iiii internal 
waicr-uominuuicatiou for small bi>;its between the Orinoco and 
Poiin-iMou rivers. 

Tin; tributaricH of the Orinoco are voiy numerous, and many of 
them have both a long cour.se iiml a great volume ol water. Thoai» 
which join it on tho left arc navigable throiigli nearly' tho'wholool 
tSieir course, ami arc rarely impeded ly rajuds; but tho rivers wliicii 
fall into it oii tho rigiit, originating on lh© elevated ivgiou of .he 
Parimo Mountains, descend from tlnmi ly iniuierous rapids and cata- 
racts, so OH to bo, at least for a great part of their course, eiitiwly unlit 
for navigation. Wo shiilt only mention a few of them. 
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The Guaviare riseB near 3"-N. lat, in- the declivities of the Paramo 
de Summa Poz, a portion of the great chain of the Andes, but the 
upper part of its course is not known. The lower course of the 
guaviare docs not seem to oppose any obstacles to navigation, but as 
no European Rcttloiucnts have yet been cstabli-^Iied on the banks, it is 
only iiavigaffed by the native tribes. It falls into the C)rinuco near 
4° N. lat, after a counso of more than 500 inil^s. 

The Rio Meta, which joins thb Orinoco Jicar O'" N. lat., originates 
with its numerous branches in the Andes cast of Rogrita, the capital 
of New Omnado, and is said to be navigable for about 100 miles from 
that town. The most noi'them of its afHiients Jiowevor, the Rio 
Oasanare, is navigated, as it originates not fm* from one of the most 
frequented niountJiiu-pMssen of tlie Andes, that of Toxillo, wliich leads 
to the valley of the JliO Sogamo/zo, north of Hogota. .hliiglish iniinu- 
faotux'ed goods, sent from Triniilad, ara carriod up the (Jrinncci, Meta, 
and Casaiiuru, and over the rnrniiilain-pasu to Rogotii and the adjacreiit 
tracts. Tlie course of the Rio Mela exceeds 5U0 miles, and iliat of 
the Casaiiiiru perhaps 300 miles. 

The Rio Apiirc, which joins tho Orinoco between 7“ and 8® N. lat., 
enters it by a great number of channels, and liiin^s to it the waters 
of iniiiimcrablo largo streams, Avliich jiartly cu'igiiiate on the eastveru 
declivity of the Andes north of (>” N. hit., and partly descend from 
the southern. slope of the maritime mountains of Caracas. This river 
r<}C<‘ivca all tho waters which descend from a mountain range more 
than 5d0 miles in length. Tiio A]>iire itself rises in tho Sic^rni de 
Merida, and rmis more than 1 OU miles along its base to tlie souUi>\vest, 
ami aftenvards fn>iii west to cast, collecting in its course all the waters 
whicli dcHeeud from the Andes. Before it joins the Orinoco, afUu* a 
coiirso of about 450 miles, it cntf'rs an extremely low and level 
country of considnraiblo extent, which for several months of the year 

clianucd into <*i temporary lake. Tlirougli this alluvial country it 
has cut a number of channel s, l>y wliich it discharges its own watei>? 
and those brought down by other rivers from the xuaritiinc mmiu tains 
of Cm'aciiH. Almost all the rivers deseciuling from tljc last-ineiitioiied 
range unite at one place, a little above St. Jayine, and ibrm a large 
botly of water, which, about 30 luili^H lower dowii, falls into tlio 
Apure, about 50 miles from its mouth. All these livi-rs are navigable 
through nearly the whole of their course ; they drain tliv Idanos, a 
couutiy rich in pastuiago but without figri culture. The Apuiv is 
navigated up toiii junction with the Jlio iSmi JJoijiingo, and the latter 
is blicii navigated to a small place called Tonmos, at some dj.sbince 
south of the town of Variiias. 

Among the rivers whidi join the Orinoco from the right, only tho 
Caroni requires to he xiieutioncd ; it drains a huig valley in tho Parinie 
Mountains, rising cast of tlie source of the Orinoco, and north of the 
upper hranchcH of the Rio Branco, an afliiuMit of tlio Ouainia, in tha 
Sierra I’acarainia, and running mostly in a uortliorn direction. The 
current is very swift, and inncli inicrrujitcd hy ra]iids ; near its moiitli 
it descends hy a cataract 1 5 feet higli. The Chironi runs more than 
300 inilos. 

The whole course of the Orinoco, so far as it is known, is efjiimated 
by Humboldt to be nearly' 1300 iiiilcs. Tlio^ tides arc pcrccjitiblc as 
far as Angostura, or nearly 2.00 milc.s from its mouth, in the inonili ef 
April, when tlic river is lowest. At the couiluencTc of the Caroni, 
^niorc than 1,00 miles from the mouth, the water at that time rises J.*? 
Huches. During the rainy si.-ason the Orinoco innndatcs the gri*at-e.st 
pari of the Bluiios, or plains which lie to the nortli of it, and likewi.'C 
a portion of tlie plains wliich extend wejit of its middle course, to tlic 
biise of the Andes. Iiniriediately after tlie vernal equinox the rising 1 
of the water is perceptible. : at liivt it rises slowly, and somedumes the 
river sinks again in April. It attains its highest level in J uly, and 
remains stationary from the end of .hily until tlie 2fitlj of August, 
when it begins to decrease pi*ogrcPsivcly, but more slowly than it 
increased. It is lowest in January and February. At Ango.stura ilie 
mean rise does not exceed 24 or 25 feet, but in the upper part of its 
course it rises several feet higher. 

(Huniboldt’a Personal Narrative, drc. ; Depon's Voyaffc a la Partie 
Oi^'icntale de la Terre Per-mc dans V A mf^'ique Mcriilionalc ; Scbombui’gk, 
Jjundon Oeor/raphival Journal^ vol. x.) 

ORISSA. I Hindustan ; Cuttack.] 

ORKNEY ISLANJiS, Scotland, a groiij) of islands lying to the 
north of the north-caatem extremity of Scotland between 58" 44 'and 
59“ 24' N. Ittt., 2“ 23' ami 3 ' 24' . hnig. 'Phey are siqiaratcd from the 

xnainlund by the Pentlaud Frith, whicli is about 7 niilc.s wide at its 
eastern entrance between Duucansby Head and the island of South 
Konaldsho. The flux and reflux of the water during the run of ihe 
tides through tliis strait is broken by the Pentlaud Skerries, which lie 
about 4 miles N.E. from Duucansby Heiul, and 3 miles S. from South 
Ronaldsha; and farther westward by tlie islands of Swona and Stroma. 
[CAiTBNliiss-SHlliK.] Strong currents are thus produced in various 
parte of the frith at tho same time, a circumstance wliicii causes so 
mucli sea in gales of wind as to render the strait dangerous: Lo deep- 
ladoii vchHols. There is a lighiliuuso on tlr' Pentlaud Skerry. 

^ Tho Orkneys consist of 67 islands and islets, 27 of whicli are inha- 
bited; the retuaiuder, colled 'holms,’ are i>asturc'gi'ouiids. 'Plic largest 
of these islands, called Pomona, or iMaiidaud, extends from south-east 
to north-west about 18 miles, and divides tho group into two jiortious. 
The islands between Pomona and the ihiiiiiliiigMMlBptiri if 


called the South Isles, and those, north of Pomona the North Isles. 
Eight of the South Islands and three of tho Skerrios, and 15 of tho 
North Isles, aro peridanently inhabited. They oontaiued in 1851 a 
population of 31,45.5, namely : — 

Son^h 'Swona and Peiilland Skerry, 57 iiihpibi(^ntf^ South 

Ronahhlin, 2465; Bnrra, 559; Flotta and Fara, 441; Ilpyi 1565; 
Gi-emsay, 286; Pomona, or Mainland, 16,757 ; Huiida, «5. 

North hkSn — fSh.apiusha, 899 inhabitants ; Weir, 62; Eagleriiay, or 
Egilstt, 1112; Rousn» 937; Enhallow, 21; Eday and Fam, 1016; 
Stronsa, I’apa Stx'onsa, and Lingholm, 1211; Sniicla, 2004; North 
Roualdslia, 526; Pnj>:i "W'estra, 371 ; Westra, 2088. 

Ooasf-lhic, Surface, cOc*.— Some of the islaiids have rocky shores pi«e. 
scenting abrupt prcciiiiccs towards the west. In Hoy these precipices 
rise tu tho liciglit of 1 ()()() feet. Other islands rise from the shore in 
low rounded hills covci'cd with heath, and with a considerable depth 
of peat-mould. Others aro low and flat, with sandy shores. There 
111*0 low trees on any of the islands, in tlie neighbourhood of the 
town of Kirkwall, and on Pomona gouc’.rally, there has of late years 
been considerable ]>hiiiiing. Aeuording to a rough estimate, the sur- 
laut; of tho iHlaiuls is 150,000 acres, <if which less than one-third -is 
cultivated and used as pasture ; the rcinaiudor is ivosto or covered 
with water. 'Tho island of Saiidiir, which is fiat and low, is tiic most 
fertile. Wart Hill, oil tlie island of has an elevation of 1556 feet, 
mid is considered the h‘ighe.st land in tins islands ; Wiiloford Hill, on 
J’omoxia, uhso rises to a considcrabli! ulovation. Tho caa-stH^of Pomona 
and the South Isles aro very irregular in their outline, and contMu 
several secure and spacious harbours. The harbours are not liowever 
mucli used except by iishing- boats. The principal stations for the 
hciTing-flshery are St. Margaret’s Hope in iSouth HonaUl.slia, and 1*apa 
Sound in Stronsa. On the islanil of Hoy there is an excellent and 
sjiaeiou^ liiirhoiir called Long Hope. Stromuoss and Long Hope are 
most frequt nftd b^* shipping. Small lochs are numerous in the islamis. 
The Loch of Stennis in J'omoiia is by far tlie nio.sl important, being 
about 14 niilt's in circuinlert!iic: *. 'Die roads are good. 

VliiiiatCy Soily and At/ricalfun :.- — A t the. Orkneys lie ojieii to tho 
Atlantic, and arc exposed to tln^ wei t-sonth- western gab's, which aro 
tho prevalent winds, the cdiniato is rather wet than cold. Fro-st nirely 
lasts many cla^^s, and the harbours aro open ail tlio year romiil. The 
winter is disagreeahln on account of tho fn'cpient raisis and storms. 
'J’ho spring season also is usuall 3 ' wtit and stormy. 'The summer is 
geiierully pleasant', the heat niodcratc, and the weather steady. The 
early part of the autumn is likewise figrocable, but in November tho 
bad weather coinmni](;eH. 

The soil of some of the islands is of inferior quality, bub that of 
othtii'M is excellent. Agriculture is liinitod to tlie raising of oats and 
tiiat kind of barley whicli in Scotland is called bero or big, and to tho 
cultivation of 2 i()tatuc.s, tiiriiip.s, .and a few otlier vegetables. Barley 
and bei*e arc exported. Of late years iniproveuieuts have taken place, 
the opening of a re^'nlar stciou eoijiiJiunif»ition with Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh liaving giver, a stimiilus to the rearing of cattle, fur whicli 
the; i.slaiids are peculiarly adiijited. Oattlc aro iintiierous, but sniall : 
on several of the larger larms the. Angus and shurt-liorned breed.s have 
been introduceil with success. 

( f rut vqff, die,- -Tim geological character of the islands is very simple; 
the whole grouji, w'itli the excejition of a .Miiiall granitic di.'jtrict near 
Stromness, cou.sjstiiig of rocks belonging to tho old red-Hundstono 
formation. 'J’he prevailing rock is a species of Haudstouu flag, uiuch 
cdiai'ged with argillaceous matter. It occurs in distinct strata, usually 
slightly iiicliiiod, foriniug hills of small elevation inliuid, which how- 
ever often }>reseut magnificent cliffs round the coasts. The colour 
varies from pale greenish to blackish gray. Ocvasioiiully it contains 
bitumen, and it is the rej>u8itory of remarkable fussil fishes. (Jouiieetud 
with the sandstone flag arc boils of common Hundstone of u yellowish 
or tile-red colour. 'J'liuse form tho chief part of the mountains of Hoy, 
tlie highest point in Orkney, and also several headlands in Pomona 
and Eilay. Dykes of basalt and greenstone traverse these rooks in 
Huy and l*oiuouu. The granite tract appears in tho form of u chain of 
moderate hills, occupying u length of six iiiiles, and a breadth -of fruui 
half a mile to a mile, and ends at Stroiuncss. It is eveiywhere in 
immediate eontaci witli u coarse cougloiiienite, consisting of nodules 
of quartz and fragments of granite and saxld-^tono imbedded in an 
ax'cnaceous base. 

J/irkimts, Towns, cDc.- -The Orkney and Shetland Islajids form ouo 
county or stewartry, which returns ouo member to tho Iiuperiul 
Poriiauieiit. Tho Orkneys have a resident sheriff-substitute. Tho 
only towns requiring notice are Kirkwall and Stromiiuss. Kirkwall, 
the chief town of the islands, and a iroyal and poi'liamcntary burgh, is 
situated on a bay on the north coast of Pomona, in 59“ 0' N. lat., 2“ 51* 
W. long. It is governed by 2 bailies and JO couueJUoi's, of whom ouo 
is provost. Tho population of the parliamentary burgh in 1851 was 
3451. It unites witJi Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, Tain, and Wiok, 
in the rctiii'n of one member to Pai'lliiment. 'Phe town consists chiefly;' 
of a long narrow street ; it cuntaiiis several good houses and shops, 
and is lighttal with gas. Kirkwall is tho chief place of trade in tho 
island. On December 31st, 1853, there were registored os belonging 
to the port — 22 vessels under 56 tons, aggx*egato burden 560 tons; and 
21 ubovo50totm^£X|^^^e tonnage 1 925. During 1853 there^ entered 
of 9813 toxu^ and 51 steam-vesii^ of 15,942 
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tona; and there cleared 233 sailing-voBBela of 11,171 ton», and 51 
Bteam-Teaaela 16,026 fona. The cathedral of St. Magnus at Kirkwall 
is one of the znoat remarhablo specimens of mjddle-ago orchitectui'e in 
Scotland. The . erection of the cathedral appears to have been com- 
menced by Eari Hauon in 1138; but probably only a small portion was 
completed- by him. Tho nave, northern side, and most of tho hiwer 
part of the building, is Norman, or transition to tho early English 
style. The. upper i>ai-t is chiefly early English. It is a cruciform 
Btruotu|!«, 226 feet long and 56 foot wide. The building is used as the 
panah church. Close to the cathedral aro the ruins of the bishop's 
palace; and of the palace of Earl Patrick Stewart, the lust feudal earl 
of Orkney, who was executed for high treason in tho reign of James I. 
There are in the town a chapel of cose, a Free church, a spacious new 
chapel for the United Presbyterians, a cbapel for Jtidlependcuta, and 
an Endowed Orauimar school of great antiquity. tSiromness, a burgh 
of barony and sca-port, situated towiiinls tho south-western extremity 
of Pomona, in 58** 58' N. lat., 9“ 1 S' W. long., has also a good harbour. 
Tho population in 18.51 was 2055. Tho town, which is irregularly 
built, contains Established, Free, and United Presbyterian places of 
worahip ; two schools, supported by subscription ; a public library ; 
and a museum of uaiurnl history. It has cojjsidcrablc trade. The x*ort 
is Bubordiuate to Kirkwall. 

History t Antiquities^ *frc. Tho Orkneys were early taken possession 
of by the Northmen, and remained subject to the kings of Ndirway and 
Detiiikiirk till 1408, but had their own carls, -who governed them almost 
as independent sovereigns. The islands wero the general rendezvous 
df thfi piratical ileets wliich so often devastated the coasts of England 
and France. In 1408 tliey were mortgaged to Scotland for 50,000 
ilorius, the dowry of Queen Margaret of Denmark ; tho pledge; was 
never redeemed, and from that time the islands have belonged to 
Scotland. 

The inliahitanis aro ]iai*tly of Scotch and p:Q*tly of Norwegian 
descent. While the islands belonged to' Demnurk the Norwegian 
language w:is exclusively in use, but the Noi'so hiU3 been long extinct. 
A few relics of the Tidal timure, the universal tenure of land among 
the free nations of the north, may howewer still be found. In cha- 
racter, manners, and language, the iuhabitants now diifcr little from 
the Scotch lowlanders. 

Throughout the island arc to ho found numerous traces of the early 
and ^re-historic races of J^kiropo, tho most interesting memorial of 
whom is perhafjs what is called the * Standing Stones of Sbeimis.’ The 
dwarflo-stone of TFoy is well known. Cromlechs, tumuli, and Picts- 
liouses (as they aro called) have been found in various localities. The 
remains of tho more important ccc]esiasti(;al ami feudal ))cri(jd have 
been already referred to, in a<lditioti to which may Ik) lueutioncil 
Noliland (lastle in the island of Woj^tra, of which tho massive gate- 
house and fi-iigmcnts of the walls an; stili standing. 

Industry , — Sumo years ago the iuhabitants of the islands derived 
considerable profit from the. prejiaratiou of kelp. Tho manufacture is 
now almost cxtinc^t, and th<; conseqiKMiee has been au oxtensiou of 
agriculture, and the rise of tin; herring’ and cud-lisheries into a branch 
of industry of grciit importance. Upwards i)f 70(1 boats are now 
einjdoycil in the lierring-fishtny. The cud-lishcry is prosecuted in tlie 
months of May and June, before tho great shoals of hiUTlngs appear on 
the coast, and is al'«o of great importance. The; w<ii!ien find suiiie 
occupation in straw-] ihiiiiiig. A iiiimher of young men leave; tlie 
country to ■c'litcr the iiieruhant navy. A few also go every year with 
the whalo-Bhi])s to 'Davis s Straits. 

Reliyioiia Warsltij* and Hdiieation . — Since the commencement of the 
praseut century a great im]iroveniciit has taken place in tin; cli.*iriietc;r 
of the iustructlou giv(;u to the inhabitants of the Orkney Islands. The 
religious movements of the Scottish maiulaiid have extended their 
inilueuce to tho islands, and the throe great divisions of I’ix;sbyterians 
arc fully ropresouted. The Esiablished Church has 21 congregations, 
the Free Church 14, and tho United Presbyterians liavo 12 : there arc 
also some congregations of liide])eQdonta. In tho united county of 
Orkney and Shetland in 1851 there were 147 day schools with 6501 
scholars, ami 1,30 Sabbatli schools with 6527 scholars. 

ORLE'ANAIS, a former province of France, now forms the depart- 
ments of Loih-kt-Ciieu, Loiiikt, and portions of those of Eure-kt- 
Lotb, and NikYiiE. It was divided into Orldauais proper, caqkital 
Orldans ; QA,tinais, of whicli Montargis was tho c;bief town ; Boauce, 
capital Chartres; Dnnois, chief town Chritoau-Duii ; Veudoinois aiul 
Blaisois, of which the respeetivo capitals were Vciidomc and Blois ; 
and Sologne, of which tlio chief town was liomoraiitin. 

ORLEANS, a city in Franco, capital of the department of Loii*et., 
IB situated on the right bonk of the Loire, 76 miles by railway S. by 
W. from Paris. 70 N.E. from Tours, in 47" 5P 0" N. lai., 1" 55' 48" 

^Dg'» at an elevation of 381 feet above tho sea, aud had 43,405 
inhabitants in the commune at the uensus of 1851. This town 
^oupies the site of the ancient A urclianis^ which according to 
p Anville had the earlier name of Genabum, a town plundered and 
burnt by Julius Cicsur (*BelL Gall.’ vii. 3-11); but some recent anti- 
qumoB contend that Gien oeciipios the site of Genabum. It was 
besieged by Attila in 451, but relieved by tho Romans commanded 
defeated Attila under its walls. Orldana subsequently 
pomd into tho hands of tho Franks, and became the capital of a 
petty kingdom. The Northmen captured it iu 855, and again in 865. 

OKOO. DIV. VOr* IV. J 


On the acoessioii of llugiies Capet, who hail inherited the doehy blf 
Orldans, tho town became one of tho moat important places under the 
crown. It was besieged for seven months in 1423 by the English under 
tho Duke of Bcdfortl, but they were obliged to mise the siege with 
disgrace by Joan of Arc, and never after recovered their superiority. 
At this time the towm gave tho title of duke to a branch of the huusi; 
of Valois, which afterwards came to tho throne in the person of 
L<iuis XTI. Tho town sufiered much during the religious wars of 
the 16th century. 

Orletins stands in a plain gently sloping down to the river : the 
circuit of the ram])ai'ts, which are now converted into n promenade, 
ft)rtn.s an lurc of a circle about three miles iu extent. Tho sido of tlio 
town along the bank of the Loire is about a mile and a half, and tho 
length of tho priuci])al street from the iioi-th entrance into the town 
to tho bridge over the Loire is about three-quarters of a mile. Orldaus 
is Hiirrouiuled by numerous country-houses, aud has large suburbs, 
of which that of Olivet is on the south side of the river. Some parts 
of the town are well laid out, with wide and clean streets and well- 
built houses. The line of street from the Paris road to the bridge is 
on the whole tho finest, especially that part which lies between the 
.bridge aud the Place du Mai‘Li*oy, in wliich is erected a statue of 
Jeanne d'Arc. But in the older jiarts of tho town the streets are ill 
laid out and ill paved, and tho houses are built generally of wood. 
The bridge over the Loire is 1080 feet long and consists of 9 arches, 
of which the central one has lOS feet span. There is n handsome 
quay near the bridge ; and between the bridge and the suburb of 
Olivet is a public walk. This suburb abomids with country-houses 
and with nursoiy-groiinds. 

The gothic cathedral of Salute-Uroix is one of tho finest religions 
edifices in France. 'J3io prt;sent structure was commenced by Homi IV., 
and has been only lately finished. The architecture lias excited much 
admiration, e.specially that of tho porhd entrance ; the two towers of 
the front are of surpassing elegance and lightness. Tho church of 
St.- Agnail, the finest except the cathf;dra1, is a beautiful gothic building, 
although now without nave or steeple. The churcli of St.-Pierre-le- 
Puellier, the; oldest in the town, is remarkably only for its antiquity. 
Other remarkable .structuri;8 in Orl^^ansare — the church of St.-Euverte, 
now used os a storehouse, while the tower is tilnied into a shot-foundry ; 
the chapel of St.-Jaques, now a salt-store; the town-house, which was 
long converted into a ifiiiseuin and ]iicture-gallcry, has been recently 
repaired; the home of Agnes Sorel in the Riie-du-Taboury ; thccourt- 
hou«;c ; and the house of Francois I. iu the Rue-de-llecouvrauco. Tho 
town has a ])ublic library of 26,000 volumes, a theatre, and a botanic 
garden. A new bronze .statue of Jeanne d'Arc is about to be erected 
in front of tho newly repaired town-liull. 

The chief maiiiifacturo.s of Orleans rvi\; — hosiery, refined sugai*, 
vinegm*, bleacbed-wax, bhuikeU, aud couuterpauos. To those articles 
of manufacture must be added cotton- and woollen-yam, fine ■woolleu- 
clolhs, fliiiiuels, hats, files, I'asjis, and other tools, glue, leather, tiu-Tvarc, 
.and cartlum ware, Tliens are numerous breweries and dye-houi'.e.i. 
Trade is carrieil on in tlie above articles, and in wine, brandy, corn, 
ilotir, wool, hides, iron, salt, hoops, dye-stulls, safirou, fire-wood, timbrj*, 
oak-})lanks, coals, groceries, and B]iices. lt.H sitiiiiiioii on the Loire, 
which is navigated by small Bteiiiiii?r.-i and communicates with the 
Seine by iiiean.-i of caiiids, aud on th * railway, to which the linos con- 
necting Buurdcaux, Naiile.-^, Lyoii, aud tho south of France with Pai'is 
t;onvorg(; — renders Orh'aiis the ceuti'c of a very considerable commcrco 
aud of a lai'ge transit trade. 

Orleans gives title to a bisho];, whose see is the department of Ijoiret. 
It is tho seat of a High CJourt, which has jurisdictiuu over the depart- 
ments of Indrc-et-Loirc, Tjoircst, and Loir-et-Cher. Tlie University- 
Academy of Orleans has been recently Kiippresaed by a liiw passi'd 
under the Empire, and the department <»f Loiret is now included 
withiu tlie limits of the Uiiiveraity-Ac.ademy of Paris. The town 
also possesses tribunals of first iiistauco aiul of commerce, a com- 
inercitil court, an cxch.angc, a college, a council of prud'hommes, a 
theological college, and gratuitous schools of design and architecture. 

{Dictionnaire de la Fraud:.) 

ORLEANS, NEW. [New Orleans.] 

ORLEANSVILLE. |Au:euie.] 

ORLETON. [Here! ouDsiiinE.J 

OHMSBY, GREAT [Noh>olk.J 

ORMSKIRK, Lancashire, a market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parisl* of Orinskirk, is situated in 53“ 34' N. lat., 2" 52' 
W. long., distant 42 milc.s S. by AV, from Lancaster, 219 miles N.W. 
by N. from Loudon by road, and 2124 miles by the Nortli-Westcru 
aud East Lancashire railways. The population of the town of Orni.«- 
kii’k in 1851 w'as 5548. Orniskirk Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes 
and townships, with au area of 58,73(> acres, and a population in 18.51 
of 38,316. The towui of Ormskirk is lighted with gas. The church 
is mostly modern, wdth a few portions of late perjioiuticuliir character: 
it has a lai*ge western tower at the eud of the^uave, and another tower 
and spire at the w'chI end of the south aisle. 'J3iero are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Tiidependcnts, aud Unitarians. Near the town 
is a largo Roman Catholic chaiiel. The Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1614, has an iucomc from endowment of about 150L a year, and 
had 27 scholars in 1852. There are also united charity schools, two 
societies, a ilispcusary, aiul a savings bank. Hand-loom silk- 
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weaving, ropo-niaking. aufl brewing are the cliief oco\ipation«. The the pui-est Norniaii breed ; in the rest of the d©i»artriient a largo 
town-hall was erected in 1779. A iiiurkot is hohl on Thui-sdny ; fairs number of cart-horsoB, also of the Norman breed, are reared. Poultry 
are held on Whit-Monday and Tuesday, and September 10th. of all kinds, especially geese, are abundant. , 

ORMUS, or more properly ilOHMUZ, an island at the entrance of The western side of the department is occupied by primitivcyocks; 
the Persian Gulf, is about ton miles from tln^ I’eraian coast, and about the eastern side by chalk ; and the valleys of the Sfiixae and Onie by 
twelve miles in circunifereuco. It i^ a mere barren rock, without formations that iiitervene between the chalk and the new red-sand- 
vegetation and without soil. Its conical shape and the isolated position stona Several iron-ininos are worked ; marble, gramte, porphyry, 
of the numerous small hills of which the island consists Icjwl the building-stone, marl, kaolin, porcelain-clay, and quartz-crystals aro 
spectator tf> attribute its origin to volcanic ngency. The rugv^ed hills found ; these last, after being carefully cut, got the name of Alen^uii 
which line the eastern shores of the island nTO covered to a ctniaiderable Diamonds. The number of smelting-furnaces and forges at the several 


distance from tlieir base with an incrustation of salt, which in some 
places is as trails] siren t as ice. In other places thi^ surface covci^ed 
with a thin layer of diisky-i'e<i coloured earth, ivhich owes its colour 
to oxide of iron, with ivhich the ivhoJe surface of the island is 
impregnated. As the islnjid contains no fiv.di-watrr springs the 
inhabii-siiitH use the uiin- water cdllecierl in tauke, which wove con- 
struct d above 1500 years! ago. 'I’liero is excellent aneliorage cm the 
north-eastern shore, opposite the town. The forti-cjss is situated ahoiit 
300 yards from tiie shore, on a projecting ]>oiiit of land, whhih is 
sei>arated from the island by ji. moat. On tljo plain which strctclies 
fn»m it to thr hills are the ruins of the once famous town c:»f llortnuz. 
Tlui Imam of Mu kat ha.^ poHsecsion of the island. He derives a 
revenue from the salt, ivhicli is exported iu large quantities. 

Albuquerque took j»ossc‘s-i<>n of Hormuz in 1507, and of the town 
whieh was then on it, wiih the view of Jireventing the Arabs tV'un 
Bending aid to the jietty sovcroigiiH on the cosist <if Malabar, with 
whom they earned on a Ineraiivo commerce. 'Die Portuguese ma'Io 
Ormuz the dojiosit of all kiiuls of Indian goods, and in a short time 
a }iopulou.s and rich comuicrcial town msc upon it. The buildings ' 
Covered a Hpaee 3 rnih's in h:ui:th along the st*a shore and 2 niLlcs in ! 
width. The town contained 4000 houses and 40,000 inhabitants, and j 
its coinmei*cial ixdntioiis ext^anled over all Persia niivl Mesopotamia to ' 
Bokhara and Samarkand in 'J'urkistan. In 1(>22 Shall Abbas, ns.si.*<U-d | 
by the Emdisli, took Hormuz from the J*«»rtii!.:iie.sc, dcm(>lished tlic ■ 
town, ami transferred its commerce to * 

ORN.\NO. fl)oiJiis.J j 

DRNM, a department in tho nortli of Franco, is bounded N. by the i 

department of (’alvarlos, F. by those of liure and Fure-ct Ijoir, S. by ] 

those of Sarthe and Mavenne, and \V. by that of Manche. It li- s i 
between 48^ 12' and 48 ’ ‘oS' N. h.t,, P' 0' K. ami 0" 47' W. long. Hr. I 
givatest length from ca'd. to west is 84 ndle.^*; the avei age width is 
28 miles. The area U 23r).5M; square miles. The population in 1841 j 
was 442,072; in ii" had faHoii 4JiO,''S4, whii:h gives 180*71 to > 
the square mile, or above the average j»er i-quare mile for tlie 

whole of France. 

The dejiart.im.Mt J:< formed out of the ohi diiehy of Aleneon, tlie 
northern jmrt of T%:relje, and a portion of the ^outh of Normandie; 
and it named from its cliicf river, llio (.)rne. It traver.-cd from • 
east to west by a rnigrr wooded hills, which f«iriii.s ]iart of the j 
ivaturshcd between tho Knglish Channel and the le.iire. The higlie-it j 
points in this chain do not oxiaied 1308 fiet. Th*! largtii* )ioi*tion of 
the dcpartnient lic.s to tlie uurtli *)f the rang-, from which iniiiieroiui 
lateral chain.s Njn-ing otf in a general uovlh or north -we.-* torn diree.tion, 
inclosing hetween them ftuMile and wcll-watercil valleys. A siiiall j 
jioriioii of the dtqairtiiieut, drained the. I ton ami tlie itille [J hiuj-:], j 

•4lojM;.=5 toward-* the north-east. 'J’he otln-r iriore iiii]>oi't.ant river.s to , 
the mirth of the prineiiial range are -the 'rom-que, the Dive [(‘ai.- ! 
VADOs], the A lire [Fi uii], iiml the Oriie, which gives name to the ; 
dcpaHiiieiit. The Urnc rises near Secz, and runs through the depart- ■ 
iiient past Argeutan in a iiorth-we.-t dirctctioii, till it outers Calvados, ! 
where it turns iiorlh-by-ruKl, pa.s8iiig (kieu; here it becomes navigable 
and enters the Fiiglish Channel about ten miles below this town, art**r ■ 
a course of about seventy miles. Its priiicijml feeders are the Noinwi, ! 
the Aizc, and the Odon. That portion of the departineut whieh 
belongs to the basin of tho Loir • is drained by the Mayknne and the ; 
Sarthk ; this last-nairied river riscB near See/, and runs for some way 
along the southern boundary. There i** a gr>-at number of ]><iuds in i 
the dr.]iartincnt and S'-vcral mineral sjii’ings, of whieh that at tiaywilvH, j 
10 mile^ from Domfront, is famous for the cure of Bkiii-diseaHe-i and . 
of rhouniatisiu. The diqiartniciit i- crossed hy 8 imperial and 14 | 
departmental roads, and by the railway now in course of construction j 
from Le-Man.s to Caen, which putsses through AleiiYoii, S45ez, and | 
Argentnn, and is joined at 8(^>ez by a branch line fxom l.'-hartres. 

The climate is in general temperate but damp. The spring briiigs 
cold east winds, white frosts, and rain ; tlie Buninier is dry and warm, 
but terminates with atorms in September ; in autuTim the rains begin 
to fall about the middle of October, th* u succeed white frosts till tho 
end of November; in the depth of winter there are continual fogs 
with muoh rain and snow. The chief grain crops arc wheat, mixed 
corn, rye, and oata, of which iu ordinary years the produce sufficcB 
only for aViout two-thirds of the couaumption. No wine is ]iruduc!<d; 
cider is the chief beverage. Tlie number of apple- and pear-trees, 
which are planted along tbe roads, round the fielils, or in qnincuuzea, 
amounts to several millions. The paature-iand of the deparfcmeut is 
of considerable breadth, and in general of good quality ; great numbers 
of lean cattle, xmi'chased in the neighbouring departments, ar*; fattened 
for the Paris and Koui-n inurketB; good butter and middling cheese 
are juade. The ph.iiii of Alenyon is fomouB for ita aaddle-hurHes of 


iroti-works amounts to 49. 

IlosideH pig- and bar-iron the industrial ]>roductji include sheet-iron 
and copjicr, wire of different kinds, pins and needles, liuon, canvass, 
lacc, thread, hair-clotJj, cotton and woolloi]-yai*ii, glass, pa]»er, beet- 
ifiot sugar, pottery, and leather. I’here are several large hleacli-works 
in the department. Other articles of conmicrce arc-- -corn, clover-seed, 
eiiler, ilax, thread, Itiioii, w'ax, honey, horses, fat-cattle, pigs, poultry, 
gooso-featliers, oak staves, timber, and firewood. 

The cl'partincnt is divided into biiir arrondis-tements, which, with 
their subdivisiims and iiiqiiilatioii, aiv as fullows : -■ 


Arroiidisscmcnts. 

1 (.'iiiiioii.s. 

Coiiimum-s. 

Piqmlatioii in IH.*;]. | 

„ 1 

1. .Mrnvon . 

• (I 

108 

7L\2».s ; 

2. . . . 

11 

•>I8 

lor;..s/'ii 

25. Iliinifi'unt 

8 

V 0 

j 

4. l^lortu^iw* 

11 

t:i 

lJ2.07;i j 

Total 


a‘J7 



1. Of the first arroiiflis.sfincnt ami uf tlu* hob; ihqiarl tueiii the (*R]>ital 
is Aj.ENf^oN, (Jarrouf/fn, 10 miles N.W. friuii Ah*n^*ini, has smelting 
fiiriiacvH and forges for inanuiacturing the iroii-or*- rais.*d from the 
mines in the neighhoiirliooil ; a fine feudal custU;. of tho 14th century, 
f'till inhabited; and 2115 iuhabilaiits. *SVr-, 13 miles N. by 15. from 
Alciieou, is a well built c]>iHCO{ial town on the Orne, with one of the 
liiic.st gothic cathedrals in Lower NfinnaiiiUe, a haiid.somt- opiMeiipal 
]i:ilace. a coli<‘LO', two ecclesiastical seiuiiiarii's, and 4 174 inliabitants. 

2. In tin? Kecond :.rroiidisKeinont, ih** chief town Aiytiifun, .c:itiiat"d 
on a hill above the Oriu', 22 miles X. from Alem^on, is a i*lt*nii widl- 
built. town, Bumiuiidt=>d by old ramparts which form a pleasant walk, 
and afford a fine view of the valley of tlu* Orii*’. It has tribunals of 
tirsi instance ami of (jomim rc**, a college, and r»12:> iiihahitants in the 
comniuiic; also linen fii.cttu'ies, bleach-works, and ian-ynrds. liesiiieK 
some trade in coi*n, hi<h.*s, catth^ poulti’j*, and cheese. The old castle, 
now converted into a [irisoii, the churches ol St -( oTinain and St.- 
Martin. are the most remarkable biuldings. Vhnouftrr, 17 niil* B N.F. 
from Argeiiiaii. i.s the eenbre of an important linen manufacluiv, and 
has large bleach- works, tan-yards, a Irihunal of coiiiiniTce, and 41. HI 
iuhablUiiits. 

3. Ill the third arrondir'seiiitMit the cidef town /htiu/ronff situated 

30 iniloH W. hy N. from Alem^Miu, ha.s a tribunal of first iiisbaiic«.\ a 
college, and 2773 inh!\bitaiit.s in the eommiiiie. 'I'lie iowii, Imilt on a 
stei p nick above t he VarciineH, a ferdei* of th-^ Maycnne, i.s ill-built, 
with narrow, crooked, and 8toe]i Htreehs. 'Phenneienl eliureli of Notre 
J.>auie is the only important Htructui*e. In the nehdihoiirliood then! 
are ir*»u-foi‘ges, gloss-wurkH, and pa])er-mill.-!. AthU, 15 mili-s N. from 
Domfront, has 4000 iniiabitant.s, wlio nianufaetiirci hroadelotli, 
cadiiiirs, and othi.*r woollen stulfs. /ja-I*WtvAfarr, F. of Jlomfroiil, 
has iJiaunfivctureH of cotton, tape, twist, com hs, tobacco-boxes, braiirly, 
leatiier, and tiles. The population of tlio eojiiiuiiiif; is 5197. /*Vc;v, 

N, of Domfront on the road to is the centre of n large linen 

iiiaiiufactiirH, and has (5113 inhabitants iu the corimiuiie. The old 
caslle of Flers, whieh whb burned during the Chouan wiu*, has been 
lately restored. Tinvhtbrai, iu the iiorth-we.st of the departnnmt near 
the source, of the Nuiruau, hitH a commercial court and 3783 iiihabit- 
antB, who manufacturti nails, h’lrdwan*, ironmongery, cotton anil 
woollen stuifs, pajier ami leather. Robert diiko of Normandy was 
ilefeated and taken ju'isouer in a great battle liefore Tinchebrai, 
iSojit. 27, 1195, by his brother Henry J. of 15n:^hind. 

4. The fourth nrruudisscuneut is named from its i.diief town Mortagne.^ 
which is situated on the sides and summit of a higli hill, 20 iiiilos R 
by N. from Aleiivon, and has a tribunal of first instance, a collc'ge, and 
5012 iiiUubitaiitB. Some of the streets are strep ; but moat of them 
aro wide, and the houses well built. Tho high-road from Paris to 
Brest winds round the hill and uji to its very suniniit, where it 
traverses the Pluce-d’Annes, the principal squai*e of the town. The 
court-houHe, the large prison, the markets, and tlio fountaius, which 
are fed with water raised from a gi'eat dejith by a steam -eugiue, are 
the most note-worthy objects in the town. Here also linen is the staple 
maiiufuctiire ; pottery and leather are also manufactured ; and there 
is some tradn in corn, hemp, sheep, )dgB, horses, and cattla BelUme 
is a well-built town, sitiiatod 11 miles fnim Mortsgno, on a hill 
ucar the forest of Bell6me, and has 3143 inhabitants. It was formerly 
one of the chief towns of Perohe, and had Mii*ong fortificatiouB, some 
of which remain. Calii:o, cotton yarn, linen, canvass, and paper, ore 
the chief industrial products. VAiylc, prettily situated on the idopes 
of two hills, 17 miles N. from Mortagne, is a weli-built| dasi!, and 
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improving town, with a commercial court, a consultative chamber of 
manufactures, and 5505 inhabitants. The town is traversed by the 
Rillo, and still preserves sottio remniiis of its inclosing walls and ditches. 
The castle, situated in the centi’e of the town, is a large brick build- 
ing, more rerutirkable f<ir the beautiful gard<'Us and the ii.uguificeiit 
liiue-tri^es that sin round it than for its architecture. The churcheM 
of St. -Martin, St.-BHrtljeleiiiy, and St. -Jean, and the town-hall are 
uijioug the chief build iiign of tiie town. The largf^Hb pin-factory in 
France is in this town, which h.-io idso )iu])f»]'taiit luuniifacturcH of 
nails, needles, caid-wire, ribands, woolleu-yarji, leather, iuid liiirdwaiv. 
In the neigh Uuirhood ilicrc arc several eojiper, tin, and iroii-fuuu -rlei:. 
.Lovgni, K. of Mort:igtic, has taii-yiirds, iroii-Miieltiiig fuiimccM and 
fiuindiics, and 2940 iidiabituiiiis. 

The dopartmciiL furiiis the see of the liisliu]) of Sims/.; is included* 
ill the jui'isdicliou of Llic High Court, and within tlie limit of t-lio 
Universir.^- -Academy of Caeu; and bidougs to the 2jid Militiuy Division 
of whicli U-juen is head-qiiartt.‘rs. It returns 3 ineuibors to the 
lifgislative Assembly of the French cmpiri'. 

DltUMiSA. [AiuiVLi:siiiiii-:. I 

OltDNTES. [SiiiiA.J 

UROTAVA. [Canaiiiks.] 

OKlMEltU E. I Aij'Ks. 1 1 Ar i Ks.] 

()KS( - II A. [Moiiu.f.v.I 

OliiSE'J”!*, Essex, 111*; Hciil of a I*oor-Jiaw Union, in the parish of 
Orsett, is situated in hi :io' N. hit., U 21' E. long., distant 20 ijiile.s 
S. Ii}' \V. from (.'lielni.>itiir.i, and 22 miles K. from Loinhni. The pojiu- 
latioii of the |>;i.ri.sh (d‘ Ursett in li^hl was TJie living is a 

rci-t.ory in the archd(!ae<>jiry of Essex and dii'cese of Rochester. 

( nvctl Foiir-Eaw Union contains 18 pari.-her; and townships, witli an 
area of 41,177 acres, and a poiiuhitioii in 1853 of JO.Oon. Orsett is 
*|uile ail a.erii'ul rural vilhige. 'J'he jiarisli eliurch, a eomniodious 
bidhiiijg in the transition ht\Jc from early English to decorated, is 
hand-Munely liUed ii[>. TJie ind -]>cnd(;nU liavi; a chapel. There 
are National seliool.;. a i)i*>cc>aii ( Jonimeicial school, a literary 
and .‘Agricultural sui-iety. ninl a savings hank. J'etty .sessions arc held 
inoiilhly. 

()US()\*A. fSi:uviA.] 

DUTIU'.Z, a town in tin* l<'reneh department of llaases-PyruiUHis, 
25 luilfK E. W. IVom l*au, an*l :.’.7 miles E, fr«>in Ijayoiiiu^., is jilcasaiitly 
situated on the right bank of tins (iave-de-l*au, in 111 29' 21#" N. hit., 

0 ' lli' 25" W. long., lit an elevation of 892 feet al*ove the level of the 
sea, and lias a tribunal of iiiv-t iiistanci;, a cullcgc, ainl til»24 iuh:i.bit- 
ants. Tlieri* is ii siibiirli on the left bank of the river, wini;li 
comiiiunieai* s with the town ])y an ancient goildc bridge. t)n the only j 
]»icr ijf ihi:i I'l'idge is a iowii*. The slreeU of the town are well hu.l , 
out, and the hoiisi's weli hiiilt. Tln-ro are, on a heiaht coinnianding ' 
tlni biW'ii, j oiiie ruin.s of tin; ancient castle of .Moiicailt^, in tvliich i 
thutcjii I'lnuhuH, count of I'oix, lived and die d. I’iiis castle was also ■ 
the ju'ison *)f nian.-lic of Kavarre who was poisoned by her younger 


OSIMO. [Ancona.] 

OSNABROCK (geoerally written Osnalurg in English) is a province 
of the kingdom of Hanover. It is divided into the following parts : — 
The principality of Uanabriick, 903 ^ square miles ; the lower county 
of LiugoiJ, 126^ square miles ; the cireles of Mepiien and Einsbiihren, 
603 sipiare miles; and the county of lleuthciiii, 399 squaro miles. 
The area of the whole is 2122 square miles, and the population accord- 
ing to the census of r)neeinl>er 3rfl, 1852, iitnounted to 2(>l,9();i, 
consisting of i 4 .0,4 97 Catholics, 89,227 l^iitheraus, 20,519 Calvinists, 
tiiS4 Jews, and dS undeiinei] Chrisiians. The whole country is a part 
of the plain of uortliern Germany, and is generally pour an<l sundy. 
The chief produce is live stock, luiiu]), and iT]i.\ ; and tliu cliief mami- 
facturcH wuolli'ii stoeUiiigs and linen. 

OHiiabrilck was formerly a bishopric, being the first see that was 
ftiuiuled in Siixoiiy by Cliarlemagrn*. After the Kefortnalion many of 
the iuhaUitants embraced iht! Ijiithcruii faith, and it was decided hy 
ihe treaty of Westphalia that it should be governed alteriiuttdy by a 
itoinan Catholic and si i’rotestant biMUi>p, the latter to be always si 
ps'iuee of the house of rivuiiswiek-Limeburg. As the Catholic bishop 
was geiiorall^' an ohl cani#n and the J*n>ti'stants alwsiys chose a young 
prince, tlie country reimiincd fui* a huig time under the electoral 
house of Brunswick : tlie lost bislntp of that. houHC was the late Duke 
of York. In the year 1892 the otuiiitry was unnlc over to Hanover 
us a lieroditiiry tenqiorai principality, in coiisi*lerafciiiii of ecitaiji 
territorial cessions. It was afterwanis annexed first to the kingdom 
of Wc^stphalia ami tlniii to thii Kniiich onipire, .and wsis recovered by 
ib; ancient sovereign on the fall of Najiolnun. 

(fmaOriicA', the. CMjdtal, is situatvd in .02' Hi' N. lat., tS' 1' E. long., 
in a valley* on the rivi;r llasc. It i.-. siiiTouiided witli a wall and ditch, 
.'iiid Inis live gates. Like niostof the idil Gcriiiau tow’iis it is iiTi*gularly 
biirit. Tin; m*fst reinaikable public buildings uiv — the palace, built 
in the catiiedral, the Rouiaii ('atliolic church of .St. Juliii, the 

l.utjK'riin churches of St. Mary and St. Cathoriiic, and the line town- 
hail, in which the treaty of \Ve.>itphalia was concluded at the h.mjic 
tune siH at Munster. The inhabitants, ainoutiiiug to about 12,01)0, 
hu^c inanufa*;tures f>f coaivc woollciis, leather, linen, and tfibuceo. A 
railway, in cfoiirstMAf coiistructioii to connect ].0indcn witli the (.kdngue- 
Miiiilen Iini‘. p:i.s.-<i;H thrnngh Osnabriick. 

OSSA, UU .S T. I Tukssai y.] 

OSSOLA. fEovAKA.'l 

OSSOUA”, Ireland, a bislio]>'s c, in the archhqtiseopsil province of 
Diililin, eonipriais nearly the wlioh* county of iviikenny, a consider- 
able jMirt of C^in‘cii's fJoiuity, and a small ]K>Tti«»n of King’s County; 
and contains r»9 beneiici a. The chapter con>>ist.s of a dean, precentor, 
chamtellor, trcasiir*‘r, archdoncoii, iiml seven ])rebeiiduri> s. The see, 
which licrive.-^ its name from an ancient principality, was founded in 
the hth century at Saigair, iiuw Seikyr..u, or St. Ivyriui parish, in 
King's Cuiintt'. In i9.‘i2 it, was removed to Aghadou in Queeii’.H 
(’oiuity, and near the dose df the 12th c.mtury to Irishtowii, part of 


sister alter two yean; of captivity. Jt w^is also for a time the iv.^idence I the present oily of Kilk»‘niiy. Jly tin- Uhnivh Toui[ioralitiea Act the 
of the mother ol Henri IV., ticaimc de Navarre, who foumlcd a | s***- wa.s united to the dioct^ses of Jjeighliii and Ferns ; and the income 
C.'dvmisL colleg • in (.Mthc;/, ami remlcivd Calvinism the dominant I of the bishop was li.xcd at 1 299^. Tlie cathedral church and I liahoi^’s 
religion, cij hnviiig it with tlic property of the (.atliolic Church. Thu j rcridenci are in thi; city of Kii.kkn.nv. 

iowji lios mniint.n tiires of woollen stiihs, liiieii-yarii, I**athe.r, lin.-^oed I OSTENDE, a fortified town and seu-poi t of Helgiuni, in the province 
oil, A:c. There are also dyeliuuses, copper foumlrics. and saw-inills. of Wi-st Flaiidi-rs, is situated iij.hU 14' N. hit., 2 55' E. long., 12 
T lie commcrci! iu hides, Jiains, w<#ol, goo'C featl UTS, n:i.\, timber, slate.-;, milc.s W, from Rruge:-;, 88 mil*'.-* by r:ii I way th rough Bruges, Gh*'nt, 
cattle, ninl marble i.s cojisidcrable. 'J’Ikj French under Mar^shal SouU and Maliiies W. ly X. from Hrii^seis, airl ciiiitains abi»iit lfi,9U(i 
were deb ated alter an obstinate buttle, by tlieallic<l army, romujundc*! inliabituuts. The town in clean and well-built. It coiitain.’S a citadel, 
by tlie^l >uke ol W elliiigton, ne.ir this tow'ii, Feb. 27, 1814. 5 squares, 3 cliiindieK, a |#ri.«>n, an hospital, and a town-hall, which is 

DltTONA. [Annnzzu.J a large and plain but hauil-itiiie biiililiii:.'. The town stainls upon a 

OltV IE' J\), the cliiel town of the Di'legaziuue of Orvieio, and the plain, uuil is entered by four gate.s. (.If late ycfir.s it ha.s been ui indi 


residence ol a cardinal bishop, in tljc .i'upal States, is built on a steep frequented during ilic summer a.^* a watering-pkice; the &oa-liathing i.-> 
hill, which rises above the river J'uglhi, an uiUuciit of tlie Tiber, about good, and there an? excellent baliia. 'J'lic ranqiarts form an agreeable 
1() miles N.lfi, Iroiii Jiulsena, and has 8999 iiihabitunts. It is chicriy promeiiad*', but tli*; liiiest public walk is the Digiu*, or break-water, 
remarkable for its liaiiflstime gothic catiiedral, begun about th« end of built nearly jnirallel to the seawanl rani]iart of the t*jwij. The water 
the 13th cciituiy, and finished towanlsthe xnidd1tM>f the 14tli century, at OsL’iidc is b;ul. 
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This church was built to couiuiciiioi'iite the miracle of the Elee< ling Ostende has great facilities for carrying on tnulo with the interior 
Host Tiientioned in the article JWh.skn a, and of wliieli it contains by means of eaiiids and railways. The Osteinle and llruges Uanal 
ineinorials in the iinigiiiticeiit silver ileliquary in tli*' cliupei of the allows vessels of 399 tons t*# pass through it to Bruges. The Ni*‘iiport 
Sontissimo Corjionil**. I’lie fu^ni ie, one of the liiiest in Italy, is oriiu- (.-anal terminates at Ostei'.iie; and by the eaual Inmi iSriigcs to Ghent, 
uieiited with sculpiures and mosaics. The interior coiiLains a very which is a cuutiuuiilioii of the cutting from Ostende to liniges, and 
large collection ol tlie scuijitures of the JCth ceutuiy, and is eni'iehcd which comiiiunicates with the Schelde, Ostende is connected with tlie 
ly many beautiful paintings and otlier works of art, ineludiug the heart of the kingdom of ilelgiuni. The importance of the town has 
History of Antichrist, the Jjiist Jmlgnieut, Hell nud JJeiiveu of Luca very considurubly increased since the introduction of railways, by 
bigiiorelli, which were studied, admired, and imitated by Michel wliieh it is coniiectoii not only with all the imptirlaut towns of liclgiuni 
Angelo ami Jtafliiellc. 7’he other remarkable buildings of i.irvieto aiv but also w’ith those of Geriiiuiiy and k'nince. It is aLo ilie ]iruicip:it 
Ihe town house and tlic .fesuits’ college, and *St. Fatrick’s well (I'ozzo lauding place for travellers between ICugliind, Belgium, and Germany, 
dj Sail 3*at.rizio), excavated in the tufa ruck on whicli the town is built. 1’liero were 22,6G5 i»asseugei> to ami from England in 1819; in 1859 
1 ho country around Orvit to is fcrtil**, and produces a delicate while the iiumbir was 29,322. Fassenger and mail steamers ply ivgularly 
wiiie, whicli is ill great repute at Itome. Orvieto is evidently of to Dover. The number of sliijis (not im-liidiiig stcaimTe!) that entered 
Eti'uscuu origin ; tlio city Jlerdanuut, meiitiuuod by Fliiiy, is said to the harbour in 1849 was 491, and the deporttu'es iminbcred 425. The 
have occupied^ the siti', but nothing certain is known of its histoiyr. harbour is safe, but the entrance to it is ratlicr intricate. Tho 
Etruscan romaius exist here. Tho city has given title to a bishuj# imports consist chiefly of colonial j»i*oduce, wool, wine, and British 
BiD^ A.U. 5U9. It was cuilled Z/ir5« Vitus in the time of the Longo- manufactured goods: the exports are, ngriimltmal produce, liueii.-^, 
bm’ds. rUe province of Orvieto contains 309 square miles, witli 29,450 hathcr, oak bark, tallow, auds.i1t. 

(Jstendo whs a small village in the 9tli ci iitury, but two centuries 
[BukbciaJ later the port was iniicb fi-oipicntifd. Did Ostende was destroyed by 

ObAOCA. [Jai’an.] tho sea in 1334. In 1372 the pivsont Ostende was meivly ii tisliing 


23 OSTKR, 

place. It was inclosed with walls hy Philip the Oood in 1445, and 
fortified in 1583 by the prince of Orange. The Dutch surrendereil 
the town to the Spaniards after a long siege in 1004. It was taken by 
the allies in 1706, and in 1715 it was coded by Holland to the emperor 
of Germany. Louis XV. took it in 1745, and restored it in 1748. In 
1794 it was token by the French, and remained in their possession until 
1814, having been unsuccessfully attacked by the Kuglish in 1798. 
OSTEK. [CzERNioop.] 

OSTERODE. [anuBENiiAGEN.] 

USTERSUND. [Sweden.] 

OSTIA, OSTIUM TIBERI'NUM, the name of the former poi-t of 
Rome, situated at the southern mouth of the Tiber, is 16 inilos from 
the capital. The ancient town of (!)rttia, whicli was situated below tho 
fork of tho river, spread in a semicircular form along a bond made b 3 ’ 
the left or southern hniiich, on a piece of ground slightly elevated 
above the surrounding sand and marshes. Ostia wa^ founded by 
Ancus Martius, according to Strabo. Under the Roman empire it 
was a large town, but the site is uow marked by mere shapeless 
masses of ruins. Ostia was dc.stro^’ed by the Saracens in tho 5th 
century, and has since then remained in a ruined state. The present 
town was founded Pope Gregory J V., a.]>. 8.3(J, at tlie distance of 
more than a mile from the ancient city. Under Pope Leo IV. it 
became famou.s for the defeat of tho Saracens. In the 14th century 
iL was occupied by Ladislaus, king of Naples. The foi-iificatioiis were 
restored by l*ope Martin V. The priisent castlo was built by (Cardinal 
tliilla Koveic. Tho French, who liad seized it, were dol'oatcd in 1494 
1 * 3 ' the Cardinal, afterwards Julius II., whoso trojihies arc still in tho 
cathedral. There are now about lUU inhabitants at Ostia in winter, 
iiTid about 10 in surnincr. Thtu'c is a small cathedral In good taste, 
a bishop’s jvalace, and a few other hahitziblc buildings. The castle of 
Ostiii consists of massive semicircular lowers, united by a curtain 
Jiud surrounded by a ditch. Tho episcoi)al palace has been r«icentl 3 ' 
converted into a museum (»f unticpiitics by cardinal I’acca. Ostia has 
given title to a bishop since Apostolic iiiiies. The bishop of tlstia is 
always a cardinal, and he has the privilege of consecrating tho Pope 
after hia election. The see lias been united to that of Volhitri since 
1150, Of the remains of aucierit Ostia the most interosting are the I 
ruins of nn ancient temple aiid of a theatre ; in the arena of the: 
latter inaii 3 ' earl 3 ’ Christians sutiered martynlom. A groat number of 
line statues, busts, and .sarcophagi were discovered among the ruins of 
the ancient city by excavations niiule within the ceiitnr 3 *. The mouth 
of the Tiber is now three miles distant froii tho proscut town. (Gell, 
Topotjraphy of Home and itx Viclmti/.) 

OSTIAKS. [Stueiua.] 

OSTROWA GOUKLY. fAu-rTiAX Islands.] 

OSTUNI. [Otranto, Terra dl] 

OS UN A. [Sevili.a.1 
OSWALDl'WISTLK [T.ANCAsirniE. i 
OSWEGO. [Canada ; Nj:w You K.] ^ 

OSWESTRY, Shi’ 0 ]>sljiro, a iiiarkct-towo, municipal borough, and 
the scat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Oswestry, is situated 
in 52" 5P N. lat., o' W. ]t)ng., distant IS miles N.W. from SIiruw.s- 
bnr 3 ', 171 miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 162 miles b 3 ’^ 
the North-Western and Shrew.sbuiy ami Chester railway.^. The popu- 
lation in 1S.51 was 4817. Tho bcirough is governe 1 by C ald».*ruieii 
and 18 councillors, one of wliom is mayor; and returns two members 
to the Ixniierial Purliamont. The living is a vitairage in the archdea- 
conr 3 ’' and diocese of St. A 8 ii]>h. i iswcstiy I'oor-Law Union, which is 
regulated by the provisions of a local act, contaiiiH 1 4 jiarishos and 
townships, with an area of 71,100 acres, and a iiopulation in 1851 of 
22,775. 

Oswestry is traditionally said to liave received its name from Oswald, 
king of the Northuiiibrian.s, who was slain hero in a balilc with l*eiida, 


OTRANTO, TERRA Dl. ^4 

OTAVALO. [Ecuador.] 

OTLEY, Weat Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, in tho parish of 
Otlcy, is finely situated on the right bank of the river Whoife, in 
53 ® 65' N. lat., 1 ® 42' W. long., distant 29 miles W. by S. fi*om York, 
205 miles N.N.W. from London by road. The population of tho town 
of Otley in 1851 wos 4522. 

Tho priuoipal establishments in the town are a worsted-mill, a 
paper-mill, and a flour-mill. Tho town is light.rd witli gas. The 
pariah cluirch, erected in 1507, has an open rooti and a painted east 
window. Tho north door has a i)laiii Norman arch. There are 
chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and Heforin Methodists, ludepoudeuiH, 
Plyuiouth Brethren, Mormons, and Roman Catholics; a Grammar 
school, with a small eudowmont; National and Infant schools; a 
* mechanics institute; and a savings bank. Quarter sesaions and a 
county court are held. The market on Friday is well supplied with 
corn, cattle, and agricultural protiuco; cattle-fairs arc held every alter- 
nate week fi*oin Ladyday to ]\lichaelmaH. An agricultural show is 
held annually in sju-iiig. 

O'TRANTO, TERRA DI, a province of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, occu})ios tho whole Ia;> 3 'giaiJ, or Mes-sapiaii peninsula, which 
forms the south-eastern projection, or heel, of Italj’. Jt is boundcil 
N.W. by the iirovinces of Bari and Basilicatii, aii l 1»3" the sea on every 
other side. Its greatest length is about 100 mile ^ ; its general breadth 
varies ft*oiii 25 to about 35 miles, but south of 4D" N. hit. tho width 
diiainishes rapidly as it approaches (/apo di Leuca, ilie extramity ol 
the peninsula. The area of tho j»rovincc is 2871 sipiaro miles; the. 
])opulatlon was estimated in 1853 at 409,001). The peninsula is 
traversed in its length 1 > 3 '^ a ridge of low calcarcourt hills, which are 
ail offsett of tlie Apennines of Basilicata, and terminate in Cape Leuca. 
There ai'o no rivers jiroperly so called in this peninsula, but the springs 
and tlrainiugs of the liills uii both sides form streams, most of which 
ar<» absorbed by the soil or lose themselves in marshes before tlie 3 » reach 
the .sea. Nearly the whole of tho low <raet of land along the sco- 
cuiast oil both sides of the peninsula is unwholesome ; but tho in- 
terun* being more elevated and <li*y is wliole^'ome, and proiliiees oil in 
abundaiiee, wine, corn, and pasture for cattle. The oil is of tho best 
<]iialii 3 ' ; it is stored in large tanks excavated in the lime.stuiie rock at 
Galli[»oli, from ivhieh port it is ehielly export .‘d. 'Fhe host tobacco 
grown in ltal 3 ^ is ))rodiiccd on the table-lain 1 above tho Capo di 
iicuca. Cotton is cultivated with success. h’lg'', aluujuds, carobs, 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits arc grown. Mu las are bred in great 
Titimbers. 

'J'lie population is distrihnted among f<»ur di.stricts, Tjccco, Taranto, 
Brindisi, and Gallipoli, which are subdivided into 180 communes. 
BriiicLisi, Otranto, and Taranto gives tithis to ai'chbishops. The pro- 
viuee is within the jurisdiction of tlin High Civil Court of Tnitii; in 
other respects its ndiiiiuistrutive and local goveriimcuts I’cseiuhle those 
of the other province's of tlie kingdom as alread 3 ' explained under the 
hcarl of Naples, Kingdom of. 

Tho ]iriiif:ii)al towns of the provinrje of Otranto aTO- -BjiiNULSi ; 
Lecce; Taranto; and Gallipoli. Oullipoli, a town lif considerable 
comuiercial iiuporcance, is built on an insulated rock ceiinectcd with 
the mainland hy a sloiie-briilgo of 12 arelies, in about 4U" 3' N. lat., 
17® *57' E. long., on the laisleru shttre of the Gulf of Taranto. It 
coiitaiius, together with the suburb calleii Liz/.a, about UbOOO inhabit- 
ants, is :i bishop’s see, Las a good roadstead and a harbour. Gallipoli 
is the most tniding sea-poi*t in this part of tlie kingdom. Jt lias ample 
cistcriiH cut in tho rock for containing the oil, which is the chief prcxluce 
of the coiintiy. Tiie oil is ]>iin‘di:iHed from the growers in this and 
the neighbouring provinces, and storeil lici'e for export. Gallipoli 
exports <iil, wool, wine, and otln*r pr(»lucls of neighbouring provinces. 
Besides the oil-lauks and tho bridge, the most iiole worthy objects in 
the town are a fountain decorated with ancient bas-reliefs, and tho 


king of tho Mercians, whence the jiluce was callc<1 Oswald’s Tree. In 
tho vicinity of the town is a n^markahly line spring of water, which 
bears the name of Oswald’s Well. The first charter was grunted to 
the town in the reign of Henry 11., by William, Earl of Arundel, tlie 
lord of the manor. The sou of this nobleman having taken part with 
tho baron.s against King John, the. king in 1212 reduced tho town to 
ashes. Edward 1., in 1277, ordered it to be sniToimded by a wall and 
ditch. Some jiortions of this wall are 3 ’et standing. The town is 
lighted witli gns, and paved, and is increasing in extent, parti cijlarl 3 ' 
on the English side. It contains u towu-hall ; u small jail, erected iu 
1825; a theatre, and a handsome new zruwkct' place. The church, 
erected in the early part of tho 17tb contuiy, is a coiiiniodious struc- 
ture, with a tower. Tho Wesleyan, Primitive, and Welsh Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, and Welsh Independents have chapels. The 
Free Grammar school, which is of very -Hncictit foundation, had 4 8 
scholars in 1853. Thoro arc also National, British, an<l lufimt schools; 
a savings bank, a dispensaiy, and a house of inilustry. Markets ai'o 
held on Wednesday and Saturday, and fairs eight times in tho year, 
lu the vicinity are corn-mills, paper-mills, and coal-mines. Malting 
and brick-mnking are carried on. The trade of the town is facilitated 
by the Ellesmere GanaL Races take place annually, iu the month of 
September. 

OSYTH, ST. [Essex.] 

OTAGO. [New Zealand.] 

OTAHEITE. [Society Islands.] 


■ castle built by C'b»rlc.s of Anjou. The palm grows luxuriantly about 
I Gallipoli. Gallipoli is the ancient Calliptdin. Tho tunny fishery 
employs many persons. Otranto, tho ancient I/ydruiitum, once a 
I flourishing town,ha.s been long in a <lecayiug state chicily ixi consequence 
of malaria. Tho present population hardly exceeds 2000, and the 
Hiirroimdiug country is marshy, unhealthy, and uncultivated. Otrautu 
has an old cathedral, u castle, and a harbour which is not ver 3 ^ safe. 
When Otranto was taken by the Turks iu 1480 tlie city had a popiila- 
tiou of 20 , 000 , of whom 12,000 w'cre inassucrcd; of the rest some wore 
set free on paying a ransom, and tho remainder sold as slaves. The 
'i'lirks were di'ivtm out of the city imd out of Italy tho following year 
by the Duke of Calabriru In tho cathedral (which was occupied by 
the Turks fi>r a stable) are several antiquities, iucluding some ancient 
moRiiicH. From Otranto on a idear day tho opposite coast of Epirus 
and the lofty Aci'oceraiiiiiau MoiiutniiiH may be seen. 

Of the other towns the following may ho mentioned : — Alesaano, 
near Caiio di Leuca, with about 7000 inhabitants. Copertino, on the 
rood from Gallipoli to Lecce, population 4000, was famous formerly 
fur its castle, built by Alfouso Castriot, a deHCciidaiit of Scaiiderbeg. 
Francavilla, on the road from Taranto to Brindisi, and a 811014 / dislauoe 
N.W. from Oria, has with its dependent villages u pujmlatiuu of 13,500. 
Tho town was formerly the property of St. Charles Borromco. The 
aloe flourishes in tho vicinity. Manduria, a few inilos S. by E. from 
Uria, on the road from Taranto to Lecce, is a handsome town of 
about 6000 inhabitants, mauy of whom ore proprietors of estates 



OTTAJANO. 


OVBUYSSEL. 


M 



in the neighbourhood. About half a mile from the tovm is a well 
in the tertiaiy rook, which preaervea a constant level, however much 
may be taken out of it. This well, which is locally called the 
Bath of Venus, is described by Pliny. Monduria i*etain8 its ancient 
name ; of its massive ancient walls there are considerable remains. 
Ai'chidamus, king of Sparta, who came to Italy to aid the Tarentines 
against the Leucaiiians, fell in battle near Manduria B.C. 338. MuTtano^ 
midway between Lecce and Otranto, has a population of 3000. This 
town and the neighbouring village of Calimera are inhabited by des- 
cendants of Albanian colonies, who still retain the Greek language. 
Mesagne, a town of 7000 inhabitants, situated in a wide plain to the 
west of Brindisi, on the road to Taranto. Some think that this town 
occiipies tlie site of the ancient M&iaapuL The plain between Mesagne 
and iirindisi is naturally fertile, bub it is now entirely uncultivated. 
The hills east of Mesagne are covered with trees. JSfardo, a few miles 
N.K fi*om Gallipoli, on the road to Lecce, is a well-built town, vdth a 
popnliiiiou of about 0000. The country about it is covered with olive 
plantfitioijs; tho town itself has manuracturea of cotton-stuffa and 
Kiiuir. Nardo occupies the site of the ancient Neritum; it gives^tlo 
ti:> a bishop in conjunction with Gallipoli. The marshes between 
Nardo and the sea wero formerly remarkable for their phosphorescent 
exhalations, wbii^h gave rise to many superstitious iiotious among tho 
pcasautiy. Oria, midway lietwecu Brindisi and Taranto, is .an opiscoi^al 
city of CiUOO iiiliabitants, built on the site of tho ancient llyrUt, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vii. 170). It stands on a steep hill, crownod 
with an old castlo and surrounded by limo plautatioiia, vineyards, 
gardens, and orchards, ^riie city lias a considerable trade in agricul- 
tural ]>roducc, lioiiey, and wax. 0»tuni^ N.W. of Brindisi, and about 
four miles from tho Adriatic, is a flourishing town with about 11,700 
inhabitants, several Imndsonie churches and large convents. San Vito, 
south of (.>stiini : pojmlation, 4700. (Igcnto, an episcopal city of 2000 
inhabitants, retains the iinine of the .ancient Uxentum^ and is situated 
a few miles N.W. from the (Japo di Leiica, the ancient lapygian pro- 
montory. Near Lecce wom ItmUcCf the biHhplace of the liumon poet 
Hnnius. 

Many of the ' masscrio,* or farin-houscs of the province, are built 
like forts, and occupy a considerable extent of ground, in which the 
country people, in the case of a landing being made by the Turkish 
corsairs, to which they wci*e exposed fm* some ccuturics, could take 
refuge with their cattle and valuable efl'cets. A wall, high and strongly 
huilt, forms a quadrangle, against one Bi<1e of which tho dwelling- 
house is built, containing two or three habitable rooms and some- 
tiiiies tt chapel ; the fpranaries, stables, and outhouses tiro on tho other 
side, and in the middle of tlie iiiclosure is a round or square tower 
two stories high, standing quite alone. 

The peninsula of Otranto was anciently called by varioiis names. 
I’l'opei'ly the Bonth-castcTii ^lart of it was called Iai>ygia, the northern 
Mcssiipia, and the southern, about 'J'areiitum, the country of the 
Salontini. Thu whole was called Calabna, from tho inhabitants, tho 
Oalabri, who wiM'i? most probably a branch of the groat Oscau stock. 
'IMjc Greeks formed Hettlenieuts along the coasts in early times. 

OTTA.I A No. [Nai’I.ks, 1‘roviucc of. J 

OTTAWA, [Ca.nada; Illinois.] 

I )TTE 1 ITON. [ r>K voNsii iiiK.] 

OTTEllY ST. MAKY, Devoiishiro, a markot-town in the parish of 
OUcry, is pleuHaiitly situated on the left bank of the river Otter, in 
45' N. lat., i7' W. long., 11 miles K. by N. from Exeter, and 
IGl miles W.S.W. from Loudon. In 1851 the population of tlie town 
was 2.534. Tho town is iiiider the management of u Local Board of 
Jlualth. The living is a vicaragu in the archdeaconry and dioocso of 
I'lxctcr. 

The river Otter is hero crossed by an elegant iron-bridge 80 feet in 
si)aii, erected in the room of a atuue-bridge which was washed away in 
18'J9. The clmrch, formerly collegiate, is a large cruciform <'di(ice in 
the early English style (133(i}, with an aisle of pcrpeudicuhu' choracster, 
and two towers fur transepts. It has recently boon restored. There 
is a Lady chapel, in the church are Hovorul ancient monuments, and 
an altnr-tomb with the effigy of an armed knight under a rich monu- 
mental arch. Tliere are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
and Plymouth Broth nm ; also National, Britisli, uiid Infant schools. 
Tho King's school, founded in 154(5, has nn ondowmeut of about 70/. 
a year, and biul 30 scholars in 1850. Samuel Taylor Coleridgu wiis a 
native of the town. The chief occupations are the making of Hemitou 
liico and of silk, especially shoe-nbaiids and handkerchiefs. The market 
U on Thursday ; fairs are hold three times a year. 

OTTOMAN EMinUE. ITnuKEY.] 

OUDK, a kingdom of Hindustan, is bounded S. by Allahab.ad, N. by 
Ncpaiil, E. by Baliar, and W. by ilolhi. Its greatest length soutli- 
south-ooBt to uorth-uorfch-west is about 200 miles ; its greatest breadth 
oast by north to west by south is about 130 miles. The area is esti- 
mated at 23,738 square miles. Tho population is estimated at about 
3,000,000. 

Oude was formerly a soubab, or subordinate government, of the 
Mogul’s domiuions. By various treaties betwoou successive viziers 
and tho East India Company, Oiido became one of those dependent 
states over which the British government have supremo political 
oontool. In 1819 the reigning prince renounced his nominal allegiance 
to the Mogul, and assumed the title of King. Oude forma a portion 


of the jilain of tho Ganges. The general character of the country, 
and the capital city, Lucknow, are noticed under Hindustan. 
OUDENAUDE. [Flanders, East.] 

OUGHTERARD, Galway, Ireland, a small market-town and tho 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situat^ on both sides of the Feogh 
rivulet^ in 63^ 27' N. lat, 9* 18' .W. long., 17 miles N.W. by N. from 
Galway, 151 miles W. from Dublim The population in 1851 was 982. 
Oughtcrard Poor-Law Union comprises 14 eleotorol divisions, with an 
area of 172,745 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,896. The town 
has a neat appearance, and contains a small parish church, a spacious 
Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, a court-house, an infantry 
barrack, a dispensary, Union workhouse, and bridewelL Oughteiard 
is resorted to by invalids for its chalybeate spring. A lead-mine and 
a quarry of very line green variegated limestone are in tho neighbour- 
hood. Tho Feogh above the towu forms a series of small rapids called 
tho Salmon Leaps, and below the town it passes through a natural 
tunnel in the limestone rock. Thursday is the market-day. Quarter 
and putty sessions are hold in tho town. 

O U J EIN. [Hindustan.] 

OULAN ADASSl ISLAND. [Black Sea.] 

OULCHY. [Aisne,] 

OUNDLE, Northauii»toushirc, a inarkot-towu and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in tho parish of Oundle, is situated on tho loft bank 
of the river Non, in 52' 3' N. lat., 0*' 28' W. long., distant 28 miles 
N.E. from Northampton, 78 miles N. by W. from London by road, 
and 97^ miles by tho North-Western and Northampton and Peter- 
borough railways. The population of the town in 1851 was 2689. 
The living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of Northampton and 
diocese of Peterborough. Oundle Poor-Law Union contains 37 parishes 
and townships, with an area of (>9,822 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 15,655. 

The town is nearly surroundeil by tho river Neu, which is here 
crossed by two bridges on opposite side.') of the town : tho * North 
bridge,* over which the road to Peterborough passes, is a iiuo bridge 
of sevenil arclios ; connected with it i.s a c.iiisoway, raised on arches 
over tho adjoining flats. The town-hall and tho new railway hotel are 
the chief buildings. 'Tho church, which is largo and handsome, 
consists of a nave with sidc-aislos, chancel, laige transepts, and a 
tower and spire 200 feet high. Tho building dates from the 13th 
to tho 15tU century. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists, and Roman Catholics havo places of worship. Sir W. 
Lax ton's Froo Grammar school, founded in 1556, is under the charge 
of a head master and seven othci: teachers ; it has an income from 
endowment of 1561/. 12 j. a year, and had 111 scholars in 1853. The 
Grocers* Coinpau'y aro tho patrons. Coimecled with this school and 
in the lower part of the building is Laxtoii's hospital for seven poor 
iiifii and a nurse. Latham's hospital and Blue-Coat school provides 
aliiishouseB for 18 poor women, and clothing and education fur 30 poor 
boys. Tliere aro National, Infant, and British schools, a parochial 
lending library, a young men’s society, and a savings bank. Tho 
market-day is 'L'hiirsday ; fairs arc held three times a yesur, 

UUHEM. [Estkemauuha, Portuguese.] 

( ) U H I Q U E. [ A r, emt k j o. j 

OUSE. RIVER. [CAMuiinxiESHiRE; Canada; Yohkshiue.] 
OUSEBURN, GREAT, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village and 
the seat of a Gilbert Poor-Law Incorporation, in situated near tho 
heiul of the river Ouse, in 64' 3' N. hit., IS' W, long., distant 
13 miles N.N.W. from York, and 212 miles N.W. from London. The 
population of tho parish of Great Ousehurii in 1851 was 629. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Ripon. Great Ousebum Poor-Law liuuirpuriitiou contains 4U parishes, 
townships, and chapelries, with an urea of 52,008 acres, and a popula- 
tion in 1851 of 12,167. 'The village contains tho parish church, 
rebuilt, except tho tower and part of the chancel, in 1823,* an Indo- 
poudent chajiel ; and a parish school. A small obelisk here marks the 
source of the < )use. 

OVADA. [Acqui.J 
UVAR. [Beuia.] 

O V ER, [Ch KsuiUE. J 

OVERTON. [KLiNTyuiUE; IIampshtue.] 

OVERYSSEL, a ]>*oviiicu of the kim'ilom of Holland, situated 
botwoeii 62" 6' and 53" 52' N. lat, 5" 40' and 7“ 6' E. long., is bounded 
N. by Friesland and Dreuthe, E. by Hanover and Westphalia, S. by 
Guelderland, /ind W. by Giieldcrlatid and tho Ziiyder-Zeo. The area 
is ] 282 square miles ; tho population at the census of Dcocniber 31, 
1853, amounted to 227,683. It is a low level country, containing a 
few hills, which the inhabitants call mountains. The soil is wet and 
miiTshy, especially in the eastern part, where are the extensive peat 
moors of Echter and Hurdeuberg. There aro likewise sevemi sandy 
heaths, but near tho Yssel there is some rich land which yields ryo, 
buckwheat, hemp, and fruits. Tho chief river is tlio Yssel, which 
runs along the froiiLior of GuolderLiud, and is 500 feet in breimth ; it 
is joined at Deventer by the Schiepboek, and falls^into the Zuyder- 
Zee below Koiupeii ; othiT rivers are the Zwarte- Water, the Vechte, 
and tho Linde. 'The Willomsvaert Uaual unites tho Yssel and the 
Zwarte-Water. Tho Yssel is navigated by steam- boats from Anihoim 
to Kainpeu, ami other steamers ply thence across the Zuyder-Zee to 
Amsterdam. 'The province contains several small lakes. 'The climate 
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is moist, and rather unhealthy. The products are some com, flnz, 
rape-seed, pulse, pcitatoes, paiden fruits, plums in great abundance, 
and some wood, enpeciully oiik and alder. There are great nuniberH 
of wil{l geese, fish, and bees. The Jiil iibitsints derive thoir chid' 
subsistence by cattle breeding and by digging peat for exportation. 
The pastures are very ricli, 0 B|ieuiully in the western parts of tht* 
pjuvince, and great numbers of oxen, sheep, and Jiorses are bred 
Oonsidorabie profit is derived from the Iweeding of bees and the 
fisheries. The niuiiiifactures are linen, wonlliJiis, cotton, paper, wiekci*- 
ware, and nnits : thoi*e are iron -works at iJovtMiter. 

TiiWnB, — Zwolle, the ciipital of ilac proviinte, is a well-built town on 
the Zwartc-AVater, lieiwet'ii the Yssel mid tlio V cell to. It is defended 
by a rainpart, wliieh is planted witli avciuios of ti’ces, and by very 
strong ouLworks. It has three gales, leading to as many suburbs, 
ciglit churches, a house of currociioii, and a Latin school. 'Tlic^ 
iuhabititiits iminber about 17,000, slid carry on u (MiiiKideruble trade 
ill grain, seeds, cattle, wool, skins, Jlcsides the ordinary }iaiidicrui‘ts 
there are lanyards, sugar and salt refineries ; and woollen, cotton, and 
linen factorie.s. Dkvkntich. AJmeh. on the) An, u feeder of tlie 
Kogge, whicli i.s a tributary of the Vechtr, has about iloOO inhabitant-^, 
who nianufiu^ture woollens and linen. Jvawjten, is a fiirtified seaport 
town near the mouth of the Yssel, with a populiitiou of about 0000, who 
manufacture woollcu-cluth. It is a ])laco of consideralilc tiiifle ; 
steam-boats ply regularly up the Ysscl to Arnlicni on the KLitio, and 
across the Zuycicr-Zee to A iiisterdatii. //aMctf, on the /wartc-Watcr, 
N. of Zwolle, is a foi*tiliod town, with about ^000 iuliabitants. Auiotig 
the other towns arc the fullowing : — KukcIumIc, OOUO iiihabitaiits ; 
Ommen, 200o inhabitants; liaulte, hOOO Inhabitanls in the coiumuuo; ; 
and Steen wyck, 11500 iidiabitants. J 

OVIEDO, a city of Spain, capital of tlie ancient province of Astiirins | 
and modern province of Oviedo, is situated bi twevn tlie Nalon and ■ 
its allluout the >t'ara, in 4^^ K. lai., 57' W. hnig., about ; 

245 miles N.N.VV. from [Madrid, 05 miles N. by \V. Irom ij<?on, and | 
20 miles S.S.W. from the small ])ort of (jIjJoii on the Hay of lliocay. j 
It is the SCO of a bishop, and the residonce oJ' the provincial autlioritii-s, ; 
and contained in LSnO a population of 10,500. j 

The four principal streets of Oviedo branch from a large and band- 
some plazu near the centi'i* of the city, .and terniiiniti* in alaiiiethus. or ' 
public walks, which extend respectively S. towards Leon, N. Uiwards ' 
Uijoti, E. towards Santander, and \V. towards Grado. iSovcral other 
regular streets connect these four main iliurough fares, and Uie 
whole of them are wcll-]iavcd and kept clean. Many of the houses t 
are old, but tliey are solidly built, and the architecture, is in many I 
X»artH ])icturcsque. An aqueduct,* weJl-coustruotcd of fivestoutr, and 
supported on 41 arches, brings an ahundiiiit supply of pure, wafer, 
whicli is delivered irum 11 public fountains. 'I'he cathedral is not 
large, but is a very beautiful spi cinieii of gothic architectura The 
main portion is of the 14th century, siihsecpieiit to the butliling of 
the cathedral of Leon, to which in plan and size it bcar.s some 
rcsemitlanoe, but the style of archit<;cturc is lighter juhI more pleasing. 
The western fa^rade is striking, thotigh one of Ihr iv\-o tow'ers is 
tintitiLshed, and is tfrininated by u spire of later woikiiiaiishiji. The | 
interior has been disfigured by modern alterations, csi»ecialJy tin* side- 
chapi-ds. Tlie cljapel to tin* Virgin, now called La Cajiilla del lie 
Casto (Alonso Tl., who died in contains th<.* reinaiiiK of this king 

and of several other of tlie early princes and kings of Asiurius aiifl 
Oviedo. The churclies of S.iii '1 irso and San .Tuan are ancient ; also 
tlie two churches of Santa Maria and Sun Miguel, on the side of a 
hill called La Cuesta de Naranco, a short distance from th«.i city, arc 
very curious and interesting from their great antiquity and their 
peculiar style of architcct.iirt^ 'Die convent of San Franci-sco is now 
converted into u hospital, and the i x-collcge of Sini V'icentc is uhcmI for 
government-offices. The convent of Sun IVluyo has alf>u b<‘cii fun- 
verteil to secular uses. Tiie university is a hinidHoiiie struct iiiv, is 
well endowed, and possesses a largo aufl valuable library. 'Du; city 
also c<iiitiiim* an episcojial palace, a theatre, a military hospital, public 
reading-rooms, and several scluxds. 'Dio maijufactures consist of 
linens, woolloiis, hats, leather, and fii'o-nrms. A magnificent road 
extends from Leon to Oviedo, and is coutiiuual to the sinaJl port of 
Oijon. TL(; commerce however is very limited. 

The ori,jiii of Oviedo U generally asaigned to Fruola 1., grandson of 
Delay o, who is supposed to have bu dt it in a.i>. 7511, soon after his 
accession to the throne of AsMirin.^. According to other authorities, 
Oviedo was a cousiderai Jc town I cfoi-o tlie time of tliat sovi rcigu, 
who is said only to have made it tiic capital of his iiew (conquests 
from the Moors. During the i sirly part ul the middle ages Oviedo 
was known throughout (Jhristendoiii us tin* t'ity of the Bishops 
Civitas Episcoporuiu * ). owing to the gn at number of dignitaries 
of the cbm^ who took n^fuge there. Oviedo was originally th'j scat 
of a bishop, but a council having be. n held there in UOl, the hishopric 
was by the Pope elevated into an arclibishfipric. I'ln; dignity how- 
ever was in the course ol' time trunsfciTod to the church of Santiago, 
and Oviedo beratne a bishoiiric as befor*'. 

(Ford, Handbook of Spain ; Florez, Jiuptm.y Saf/rnda, Madrid, 1754.) 

O V IG 1 A O. [ Ani-:s8AM>iii A.] 

OWHY'EE. [Sandwich Islands.] 

OWSTON . [Lincolnshire. J 
OXBOROUGH. [Nokkolk.] 


OXFORD, the capital of Oxfordshire, an episcopal city, municipal 
and parliaiiieiitary borough, and university town, is sitiiatied uoar iho 
Junction of the Cherwell with the Thames, in 51 45 N. lat., 1 ](p 


\V. long., distant 54 miles W.N.W. from London by roiwi, anil t>:i mil. .s 
by the Gi-cat Western railway. The population of Oxford in l^5f 
was 27,1)7.^. The city is governed by 10 ahiermcii and JiO fonncllloiv, 
one of whom is mayor; but a co-ordinate jurisdiction over the niglii, 
police, tJie markets, &c. is held by the uuivei'sity uiitlKH'itinii. (Ixfoj-.l 
returns two nienilicrs to the Imperial Parliaiiieut. TJic livings are in 
tho arch deacon ly aiVd ilioc.'se of (hxford. For ]ioor-la^v purj)o.ses tin.- 
city is maiiiiged ninler the provisions of a local Act. 

The origin of ( Ixford is iinkiiowii. Tii the Danish ravage.^ Oxford 
was if?peateilJy injured or destroyed. Edmund Iroii.^idc resided ui. 
Oxford, wliere he liicd in the year JOlfi. Oaiiutc, his hui'-ccshoi*, Jicld 
the great council of the nation here several tinies. On the inva-ioii 
of Fmi’land by William the t^onqnenir, the towiisuien tif Oxfoi-.l 
ivfiised to admit the >ifiritians, and in tlu; year l(Hf7 the town wa.i 
stormed by William, and the ttiwiismeii burdened with a gr.;;il 
iucnsiBe of taxation. A castle ^viis built by JiobcM't tie Oilii on the 
siU* now ]>art)y occupied by the county jail and the Iioiih.* of 
correction. The foundation of Oseney Abliey by llobert di? Oilii. 
nephew of the biiililer of the castle, and the er. et ion td' a now hall 
or palace by Henry I., who was edntsated in nxf ird, c-niLrihiite.! to 
the prosjieriiy of the town. In 1142 tin; einjires.s [Mainl wha be-ieged 
ill Oxftinl castle )\v Stephen. After enduring a siege i>f nearly three 
months, niuL when the provtsioiis in the ea tie luid bt; -ii exh ui te.l, 
the empres.s, on the night of the 2iHh Det;eiiib r, ^^•^e.■li^e■| wit h three 
aUeiidiinls, and the ea.'^tle siiiTeinleivd next iiiuniiiig. 'i'iie :iec<Mmiio- 
datioii between St<‘jilieii and Henry II., by which t In; civil war between 
these priuce.s was tei‘iiiiii;itcd, took place at a duncii held at Oxturd. 
Ill the rtiigii.of Edward ill. and siibscipieiitly llu*re occurred qiiarr. I ; 
between the studenU and the citiz iis, as noticed in; ler Oxi'oui) 
Univkusity. 

The th»ctrincs ]>ro]>:igiited by WicLlifle iieeasioijed. in the reigns of 
Uichtird ii. ami Henry IV. and niiich liiiHcussion at Oxford, giving 
rise; to tutiiults which, with the civil war of the Uosi s. several year.^ 
later, miieh <lejirc.'sed the ]tl;L(:e, ami a divitilfiil pestilence; soon afi.-r 
the acce.'^sion of Henry \'ll. nearly depopnlaie.l the city and He: 
college.^. Ill Many's reign, Bishojis Uidiey and Liitinier, ami Areh- 
bi^ho]» Craiinier sufiered iiiartyrdoni iii Oxford, in front of Baliiol 
(Joliogo. Mcai' the spot wluM’e the martyrs hullercil a beautilnl me- 
iiiorial eroirs. in ilie lieeurated gof.liic sivle, was ereiMed in from 

the designs of Scott and Molliitl ; it is called the Marfyi;.’ Memorial. 
'Pile st.rmdurt; is hexagonal, and onsists of IhrtM* storie.s, resHiig iijion 
a ]>!atforni reached by 'Die Indght is 7‘> ieet. Si at lies by 

Weekes of the tliree iiiai'lyrs ooeni>y the second story. 

Ill the cavil wars of (!liaries 1., alter once or twie ; ehaiiging masters, 
OxfoiYl became the head-quarters of the king, who colletJled le m tho.st‘ 
iiieiubcrs of piirlianieijt wlio adhered to liiiii. 'I'lie iiieiidM rs of the 
Univei’sity snpjiortcd the royal cause witli great ze:d ; but O.xfonl 
Tvas at last obliged to h'liTender, after the battle of Naseby, to Hit: 
Pariiamcutariaiis under Fairfax. 

Ill the rei_;ii of (Iharles 11. two parliaiiients wtav licld at Oxford, in 
Kifio ainl lti^<l. In the reign i>f Jaii)i;.s ii. the I niver.-aty liriuly 
resisted the ilh;gal procecMlings of that- jii'ine.e, who i ixfonl a vi- it. 

and sternly rebiiketl and then expelled the cMiiitiiimicinus iiiemheiv., 
whom liowevcr, from motives f>f fear, he afierwiiitls resitii-cl. 

The city lies on a point of laud nearly iiiMilatcd. On tlic Fk it is 
bouiicied by the Oherwell, S. by the main cliaiineL of the Thames, 
here jiopularly called the Isis, ami W. hy the Hiii.'dler ctiannels of that 
river. A Jong bridge or siiceessioii <if briilges «iver tiie anus of the 
'J'hamcs, and also over the Oxford (Jiinal, is called the Seven llridgt- . 
Oxford is irregularly laid out; tlie two priiiciiial liiie.<« of stieet are 
Bridge-street, F'isli-Btreet, the Uoru-niarket, and St. G jles*s-streel, which 
form one line ruiiiiiiJg from south to iiortli, from the Abingdon road 
to the Woodstfick and Biriniiighaiti road > and (Magitalene) Hriilge- 
sti^ot and High- street, which run from tlm Loudon road on the eiust 
into Fish-street and the Corn-market on tiie west, thus forming a 
with the lint; just described. High-street, w'hich bends witli a graceful 
curve, and is ^JUOO feet long, and in parts 155 feet broail, pre.-ients a 
Hpleiidid series ui scholastic and eccle-'dastical structures ulternatiiig 
with quaint old houses, and with shops of modern style. For 
jiicturesque elfect this street is unrivalled in the kingdom. 'J'he town 
is nearly surrounded by nic‘iidows. 

i>xlbrd has much iuc.rrased of late years; new sti’ccts, elegant 
houses, lioth in rows and detached, and a uuiiiboi* of smaller tenements 
have been erected. The sli efits 111*0 well-paved and cleansed, and nni 
lighted with gas. The public buildings, which arc numerous, arc 
mostly noticed under GxrouD Umvkiisity. 

'Die eatliedral, wliicli is the chapel of Christs College, and noticed 
under that head, is mostly of Norman date, cruciform, with a tower 
an<l spire at tlie intersection of the nave and transepts. 'Dni length 
of the building is 154 feet; its breadth 1U2 feet. Un the north of the 
choir uie the Dean’s chapel and the Lady chapel; on the south side 
fire the cloisters of ]>erpcudiculHr character, the clmpLer-house of the 
early EiigUsh period, and some other apartments. In the interior are 
many intorostiug mouumeuts. The cathedml has been newly roofed, 
and otherwise repaired and restored. Bt. Moi-y’s, the Uiiivcisity 
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church, \a a singularly ictorrsting ctlifico : the tower and spire, and 
the chancel are of the decorated stylo, but the body of the church is 
jierpcndiotilar ; the south porch, an introngnious addition with twisted 
jiillsirs, was erected by Archbishop Laud. The spire is the finest 
feature of the exterior ; it has elaborate pinnacles, with statues in 
niches, and bold crockets and fiuials. St. Martin s, or Carfax cluirch, 
the tower of which, with its illiuiiinatod clotsk, fronts the Iligh-strtujt, 
is usually regarded as the city churcdi, it being attended by the mayor 
and corporation. St. Peter’s-in-tho-East is the oldest church in the 
city. It has a crypt of early Norman date ; the chancol is wholly 
and the nave partly Norman ; the south aisle >is of the decorated 
cliaratiLer. A few years Ifack it w’as admirably restored. St. Mary 
?iliigd alone’s church has some beautiful decoratecl features. When the 
Martyrs* Memorial, which stands close to it, wjis built, this church 
was carefully n stored, and a now aisle, called the Martyrs' aisle, 
added. St. Giles’s chiircti is partly of early English date. St. Michael’s 
chiircli is aiicMuit but of difl’ercnt dates. St. Aldaie’s church is partly 
of the deeuratod Hlyio. All Saints’ clinrch, erected fram the designs 
of Dran AMricli early in the 18th century, is a curious mixtun*. of 
ckfr-if and irotliic fortn.s. At the time of the Census uf 1851 there 
wer • plaoos of wor.-ilii]! in Oxford, of which 19 b('lniig«.*d to the 
Est ihli«li« rl trliufch, 4 to Methodists, 3 to Raptists, 2 to Independents, 
iiiici 1 each to (Quakers, Swtalonborgian.s, Homan Catholics, and Jews. 
Tln‘r«! well! 8J day sohoeds, of wiiicli 23 wei-o fMiblic schools with 
2322 8oholsii*M, and 5S wep! ]»rivatc 'schools with 1121 scholars. There 
a*(! a biiok'cliih, a rcadiiig-ruoin, a saviiivH bank, a house of industry, 
a incslicnl i.lis[ieiisary, and a pauper lunatic asylum for the city and 
horongh. 

Some rtJiiiains of Oxford c;wt](' and of the ancient town Avail, as 
AVi.'li as i>r till! works raised for the defence of the town in the civil 
war of < 'liiirles 1., ai‘e kUH in exislonco. The iown-liall erected in 
174.'5, and svihsi ijni'iitly improved, i.s a sjjaeioii.s stone buiMirig. 
Tlii r.' is a lOAvn jail or hridi well. ’J'he eouiity-hall win orectcil in 
1 .SJO at a coi^t of l.'y, (»!<)/. Tiio other public liuild burs are the music- 
hall a id till* liiidcliile iiinriiiary. 'I'he iiiarket-days are Wednesday 
aij'l Saturday. Fairs are lieM ihivo times in the year, n'he prospen-ity 
of the town ilejieiids to a great extent on the I Jiiiv entity, flonsidm*- 
ahli- tralTie is cari ied on by the river, b}' t!ie Oxford Canal, which 
lii're eoMinmnicates with it, and by railway. < ».\fb)rd has railway com- 
inunii*:itit»us with the snnth and west of Eiiglarid, and Avith Wales by 
the <!rea1 Western railway ; and with the north and east of Englnnil, 
tin* midland coniitii*s, and Scotland by means of the N«)rlh- Western j 
railway and connccteil lines. < jiiarter-sessions f.ir -the city, weokl}* ! 
petty sessioirs, a mayor’s eoiirt, and a comity court are held. i 

'.r lie see of Oxford was founde.d by Henry Vm. in J.512; the seat | 
of it. was at. lirsl. fixed in the iihboy chtireh of Oseney. but removed in . 
lo4fi to Christ e.liureb in Oxford. The diocese inehnl«*s the counties. ! 


also. The quarrels between the scholars and tho townsmen often 
broke out into open violence, sometimes accompanied with bloodshed. 
Matthew Paris makes mention of these riots as early us 1240. Ou 
several occasions the scholai H quitted the University for a tiii)c. At 
one porioil they retired to Northampton, at another to Stamford. The 
most serious riot on record was on tho day of St. Scholastica the 
Virgin, February 1 Oth, 1354-55, when many lives were lost. Qrosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, in whoso diocese tho University then was, placed 
the townsmen under an interdict, from which he released them in 
1357, tipon condition that the commonalty of Oxford, every year after, 
should celebrate an anniverHary on St. Scholastica’ s day, in St. Mary’s 
church, for the souls of the clerks and others killed in the conflict; 
and that the mayor for the time being, tho two bailifis, and three score 
of the cliiefest burghers, should personally appear on the said day in 
St. Mary's church at mass, and olfor at the great altar a penny each. 
The mayor and commonalty at the same time gave a bond tii pay a 
hundred mark.s yearly to the University, as a couipensation for the 
great losses occasioned by the fray; but tho bond was not to be 
enforced so long as the mayor and (S2 burghers came yearly and per- 
formed the penance. Tho pimance aa'uh mitigated in the reign of 
Elizabeth, mid still iriore siibscqucnitly, Init tho citizens were nut 
Avholly absolved irom it till 1825, wlion the University seal was affixed 
to an instrument which entirely released them from its observance. 

This University has been long governed by statutes, or bye-laws, 
originated by th*- university authorities, and confirmed by the charters 
of the kings of England. Those at pri.-scnt in force were drawn uj) in 
1()29, and confirmed by a charter from King Charles 1., in 1(135. The 
corfioratioii of tlio University is styled ‘ the chancellor, musters, and 
Beholars of the Univor^it^’ of Oxford.’ The highest officer is the 
chancellor, who is eluctcd hy the nirmbors of convocati.m. At first 
the election was for one, two, or three years ; but afterwards for life. 
Till* person choj^cu Avas a resident member of tho University, and 
always an eccleKia.**tic until the time of ^sir .Tuhn Mason, in 1553, who 
WiLH the first lay-chaucollor. Since the time of Archbishop Sheldon, 
in IfifiT, it liMR only been conferred upon noblemen of disliucliou who 
bavi! been members of the University. I'lie Adce-chancellor is elected 
for four years, by annual nomination. He is always a resident mernlier 
of the University, and juvsideiit of one of the colleges. Tho other 
)>riui‘i))ul oflicers are the se.ncHciialliis, or high steward ; two proctors, 
Avhose duty is to inspect the conduct of the members of the University 
as ttf all matters of discipline and goal order; four pro-proctors ; a 
deputy steward ; a public orator ; au a.vic.4sor: a registrar; librarians 
of the Boilloian and liadeJilfe libraric.s; kc ‘pers and ciir.itors of the 
theatre, umscums, gullerie.^, &c. ; and six commissioners of«the markets. 

The constitution of the University difi’ers scai*cely at all from that of 
Camhjuduk. Thci*c arc 19 colleges and five halls at Oxford. As at 
(/^imbridgc the trollegOH ait? corporate bodies; but at Oxford the halls 


of Oxl'ord, Berks, and Hue,!:.*;;, each of Avbicli cuii.'iUtutos an arch- 
ileiiconry. TIu* chapter consi.sts of tlie bishop, tho tliroe arclideacons, 
a dean, tlianecllor, and eight canoii.*<. The iueunio of the bidhop 
ht 5ii0(//. 

OXFolil) UNlVI’liiSlTV. Tho origin of the lJuivoi>ity of Oj^ford 
i.i nnknoivri. It. li.-rs heeii said hy many of onr elder writers that it 
fiiiii.ded by Alfred the Great. This Ktaieiiieiii is now generally 
ailiiiit.ted to be fiibiiloiis. blit it appears certain tliat Oxford was u place 
of study ill the reign of Edward the (hnifessor, if not earlier. 

'J'he Urst p1ac(.‘H of education in Oxford ii]>]ioar to have been .schools 
for the im tnictioii of youth. Those schools Avero either claustral, that 
is, appendages In conventN and other religions bouses; or secular, 
sni!b iiK were kepi- by, or liired and renti-d (if, the inhabitants of 
Oxford. When many of these secnlar s«diolar.s resided in one house, 
it got tho name of Hull or Hostel (terms which are not yet out of 
use), and governors or principals Avere appointed to Hiiperiiiteiid the 
diseipliiie and the affairs of the iioiiBC. It is diilioiilt to discover any 
truces of it regular jilan of odiication in Oxford before the foundation 
of the first csollege by ^\'alter do Moi*toi). The statutes of this fouinler 
for his college nii! wtdl iligesttsl : and they have been adiijited with 
little alteration to succeciliug times in other colleges as well as his. 
In the reign of Stephen, Vaoariiis, a Loiiiburd by biitli, establMiod a 
Mrliool of Koiiian law at Oxford. In tlii; time of ITenr}' ill., wo ai'e 
told by Wood in bis ‘Annuls’ (vol. i. ji. 20fi) that the number of 
Mtudeiiis aiiiouuted to 3fi.fi()0 ; and even AA'lien Merton college was 
founded, they are said to have iimoiiiiteil to 15,030. (Giil. Hishaiiger, 
in (fiiron. sno munuseript. llibl. (-ott., (fiand., J). vi., quoted hy Wood, 
lit supra, p. 2fb5.) These iiunibers aro evidently grant exaggerations, 
but tiieru is no doubt that the University was then frequented by a 
great number of studeuts, and many foreigners resorted to it from 
Baris and other )i1aous. 

The earliest charter of privileges to the Uiiivoreity of Oxford as a 
corpomti? body is of the 2Sth Hen. Til. (Pat. 28 Hen. III. in. (i, 
‘ Libortntes uuucessm Caiicellario IJnivorsitiitis Oxon.*) It was fol- 
lowed by uuuieroiiR other charters, some of fresh privileges, and others 
of general confirmation of tho privileges formerly granted. The regu- 
lation of the assise of bi^ead and beer, and the superviaion of weights 
ami measures, were granted to the chancellor of the university by Pat. 
32 Kdw. III., m. 5. 

The same jealousy of tho authority of the University Avhich existed 

in early timea among the townsmen of Cambridge^ prevailed at Ojibrd 


! arc not incur j.ioratet.1, and consequently whatever estates or other 
j property they possess arc licld in trust by the Univt!i'sit 3 » ; in all other 
I respects they possess equal privilege s. Previous to the Act 17 and IS 
I Viet. cup. 81, passed August 7tb, 1854, evci'y student at the University 
: AA'as obliged to have his iiuiiie eutcreii on the books of some college or 
' hall, blit hy the 25th seeliou of that Act the vice-chancellor i-i em- 
. powered to license Members of Uonvoc.itioii to open their residences, 

! if Avithin a mile and a hidf of Carfax, for the reception of students 
I who shall be inatriciilated, and admitted to all tho privileges of the 
: university, without being entered as members of any college or liiill. 
j The Act also provides that after the first day of Miehaelinas term 
I 1851 no oath is to he takeu or declaration made on matriculating, or 
j on taking the degree of B.A. Each of the colleges and halls fiirtiishes 
: members both for the legislative aud executive branch of university 
government. The whole biisiuess of tho Univer.-^ity is trausaeti^il in 
two distinct ausouihlies, Leruiod ‘ Houses,’ uamcly, the House of (^Con- 
gregation, and the House uf Convocation, whicli arc; eoiistitutcd rnucdi 
like the regent and iiou-regeut lioiises at Cambiuduk. The ctiancellor, 
or vico-chaiie.dlor, or, in his abseuci*, one of hts four deputies, aud the 
two proctors, or, in their absence, their respective ilepiities, preside in 
both houses, where their presence is necessary on all occasions. The 
business of tho congregation includes the reception of siatutes framed 
by the hebiloiiiadul c uiuciU and their transmission, if approved, to the 
house of couvoeatiou. The power of convocutiim extends to all 
subjects which are connected Avith the affairs o ‘ fhc UniA'ei’sity. In 
the enacting of new or the explaining of old statutes, some restriction 
is iui})OSud. If the stututo to be explained be a royal, or, as it is 
commonly called, a Caroline siatuto *, the royal permission is first to 
be obtained. As iu cougregatiuu, so also in couvocutioii, the chan- 
cidlor or vice-chancellor singly, uiul the two jiroctors join ily, are 
officially invested with au absolute uegiit.ivr upon all ]>roooediiiga 
except in elections. In both houses, wlieii the negative of the yice- 
chaiicellor, or of the ]»roct(>rs, is nob interposed (an interjiusition 
almost us rara as the royal veto iu parliauiout), every question is deidded 
by the majority. For the butter goverumuut of thf University, there 
is au hebiloiundul couueil, consisting iiiuier the provisions ot the Act 
of 1854, of tho chancellor, vioe-cliauccllor, the provosts, six heads of 

* The CBroliiic Htututes trsnsmitted by Charles I., and confirmed by convoca- 
tion, are those which relate to the hcbdoiiiiidul niorliiis, to tho nomiOiitiun of 
what are called collectors in Lent, to the electiou of prootorS| and to the pro- 
curatorial cycle. 
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oollegcB or halls, six professors of the university, and six inoml>ers 
of convocation of not less than five years' standing. This council 
delilierates upon matters relating to the privileges and liberties of the 
tJuiverBity,and inquires into and consults respecting the due observance 
of statutes and customs. All the letters of the chancellor, in the caf>e 
of dispensations, Tvhich are addressed to convocation, must be sanc- 
tioned by the hebdomadal meeting before the^* are recited in the 
house. By the Act of 1854 the various colleges and halls arc em- 
powered to revise and if deemed requisite to propose alterations in 
the statutes referring to headships, fellow8hi]is, and otlier college 
emoluments; in default of the colleges or hulls attending to these 
matters within a specified time, the university commissioners arc 
empowered to do so; any alterations proposed being submitted to 
the Queen in Council for approval. The University is empowered to 
propose such alteratiouH as it may deem expedient in reference #o any 
gift or endowment of more than fifty years’ standing. 

In 1603 King James L, by diploma dated March 12th, granted to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge the privilege of choosing 
two represeutatives in parliament. The members are chosen by 
the vice-chancellor, doctors, and regent and iiou-rcgcnt mastci's in 
convocation. 

Tho number of mcnibcrs on the books in January 1854 was 6250. 
There are four university terms in a year— Michaelmas term, which 
begins on tbo 10th of October, and ends on tho I7th of December; 
Hilary term, which begins on the 14th of Januaiy, and ends the day 
before Palm Sunday; Easter term, which begins on the 10th day 
after Easter Sunday, and ends on tho day before Wliit Sunday ; and 
Trinity term, which begins on the Wednesday after Whit Sunday, and 
ends the Saturday after the Act, which is always on tlio first Tuesday 
in July. 

Beforo a candidate can proceed to the examination for Bachelor of 
Arts, he must have kept 16 terms, uiilesM he be h member of the 
peerage, or the eldest sun of a baronet or knight, and matriculated us 
such, in which case three years are sufficient. But in point of fact the 
terms arc so reckoned that residence for 12 terms only iis necessary 
for any candidate. The candidates have to make respousions, os it is 
termed, that is to undetgo a previous exainiiiatiou publicly, by the 
masters of tbe schools. The final 'examinations for the degree of B.A. 
are held twice a year, beginning on the 2nd of November, and on tbe 
Friday which follows the socoiid Sunday after Easter. After the 
candidates have been examined, the names of those who have 
honourably distinguished theniselveH are distributed in ulpliabctical 
order into four classes, under the two great divisions of * Litejric 
Humaniores’ and 'Disciplinic Mathematics et Ph 3 *sic£c.’ In 1850 an 
entire remodelling of the examination statutes took place, by which, 
in 1852, and henceforward, it became .necessary for the candidates to 
undergo three public trials before proceeding to their B.A. degree, and 
tho range of subjects is made to include law aud modern history, and 
is otherwise considerably extended. 

Tho public buildings belonging to the University are the schools 
with tlie Bodleian library, tho theatre, the Ashmoleau uiuscum, the* 
Clarendon, Radcliflb’s library, Radcliffe's observatory, the University 
press, the University galleries, and Ta\lor institution. The Divinity 
school, with the room above fiirmiug part of the Bodleian, was com- 
pleted about the year 1480 : Ihe rest of the schools, with the remainder 
of the Bodleian, earlj» in the 17th ceiitmy. The Bodleian l.ibrary was 
first laid open to the public on November 8th, 1602. It is a very fine 
apartment, and contains a noble collection <}f printed books aud 
manuscripts. Attached to it is the picture gallery of the University. 
The theatre was built by Wren, for Qilbert Sheldon, urchbisliop of 
Canterbury and a chancellor of the Univeraity, in 1 609, at on expense 
of 15,000/. The u)iper part of this building was used for the uni- 
versity press till 1713. The Ashmoleau Museum was built at the 
charge of the University, in 1683, in cirdr.r to contain the Tradcscant 
collection of rarities presented to tho University by Elias Ashmole. 
The Clarendon was completed in 1712, partly from the j)rofits arising 
from tbo sale of Lord Chancellor Clarendon's ' History of the Rebel- 
lion,* the copyright of which was given to tho University. The 
printing for the University was carried on in this building from 1713 
to 1830, when it was removed to the newly-crectcd printing-house. 
The basement story of the Clarendon contains at present a police- 
room, and ihe remainder of tho building is appropriated to offices 
for the despatch of university business, and lecture-rooms for the 
professor of experimenttal philosophy and tho readers in mineralogy 
and geology. Tho munificent founder of Kadclifle’s Library was John 
Radclififo, M.D., who, by his will, dated 13th September, 1714, appro- 
priated 40,000^ for tbe building and for the purchase of the site ; 
100/. per annum for the purchase of books, and 150/. per annum for 
the librarian. James Qibbs was the architect. The building was 
completed in 1747. It is appropriated to the reception of books in 
medicine and natural history. In the area of this library a few antique 
marbles are deposited, with a selection of costs from the best statues 
of antiquity. Here also is preservi-d the Corsi collection of spocimenB 
of thi) marbles employed in the ornamental architecture of both 
ancient and modem Rome. The Raclclifie Observatory was erected 
out of tbe funds bequeathed by Dr. Radcliffe, by the trustees of his 
will. It comprises a dwelling-house for the observer, apartments for 
observation and lectures, as well as rooms for an osaistant-observer, 


and it is amply supplied with ostronomioal instruments. Owing to 
the great increase of the printing business the prasent Univctvitv 
Press was commenced in 1826. It is a very extensive quadrangui.-tV 
structure, containing, besides the printing-rooms, liouses for tho super- 
iutendents, an engine-house, strong-room for standing typo, &c. TIu^ 
University Galleries aud Taylor Institution form a magnificent range 
of buildings, erected from the designs of Mr. Cockerell, for tho purpose 
of canying into eflect tho will of Dr, Riiudolph, who loft a sum of 
money to the University, **for erecting a building ibr the reception of 
the Pomfrat statues,” &c., and that of Sir R. Taylor, who bequeathe. I 
a sum for “establishing a foundation for teaching the modern 
languages,” and erecting a proper edifice for tho same. Tho builiiing 
contains also the drawings of Michel Angelo and Raffiiello, purchase*.! 
for the University, tho models and costs of Chautrey’s statues, jn-c. 
seiited to the University by hU widow, and pictures, engravings, and 
other works of art, luesjutcdat various times to tho University. Tin- 
botanic garden, containing about 5 acres, was originally tiiu bunul 
ground of the Jaws in Oxford. 

Tho profeHsoi-s of the University arc, like those of Cambridge, jmid 
j from various sources ; some Ironi the university chest, otliers by thi? 
crown, or from . estates left for that purpose. They arc— tho RegiuH 
professors of divinity, ecclesiastical history, ]»:istorai theology, civil 
law, medicine, Hebrew, and Greek; the huly Margaret's professor of 
divinity ; the Saviliaii professors of geometry aud aslruiioiuy ; Dr. 
"White's professor of moral philosophy ; tho Camden professor of 
ancient history ; Tom line’s prselectur in auutomy ; a professor of music ; 
two professors of Arabic, one of whom is called the l^ord Alinoncr'.s 
reader; a botanical professor; a jirofessor of poetry; a Regius pro 
fessor of modern history : a professor of Anglo-Saxon; the Viiicriaii 
professor of common law; a clinical professor; the AKlrichiati pro- 
fessors of anatomy, of the practice of medicine, aud of chemistry ; a 
professor of political economy ; a professor of Sanscrit; Jjcc's Icciuivr 
in anatomy ; Ireland's profcssoi* of the exegesis of lluly Scripture ; 
and readers in experimental philosophy, in mincralug}', iu gecjlogy, 
and iu logic. 

The folliiwiiig are the colleges and halls of this Univorsity ; with 
the date of foundation aiul a feuv other particulars : — 

i/niversitj/ Uv/lcf/e, traditionally fraid to have been l'uuiidc*d by Alfred 
tlie Great, was resLyred by William of Durham, who died iu 1219. 
The present fouudatioii cuusisis of a iimster, 13 follows, 17 Bchidai'.s, 
together with some cxhibitionei's and a Bible clerk. The buildings 
occupy a conspicuous position iu the lli’^h-stivet, with a frontage of 
200 feet. Bishop Horne, Dr. Radclifle, Sir William Jones, and loi-ds 
Eldon and Stowcil arc among the eminent men educated at Univciisity 
College. The number of niombers on tho books in L>5-l, was 277. 

liahiol CoUryt was founded by John Balliol ^father of John Balliol, 
king of Scotland; aud Devorgiiilla his wife, between 1263 and 126^1. 
The foundation consists of a ma.ster, 12 fellows, and 14 scholars, 
besides several exhibitioiiei's. John Wiuklifie was master of Balliol 
(*ollcgc; among tbo moro eminent of its list of scholars are iSisliop 
I'linstall, Lonl-kcepor Oovontiy, .luhn Evelyn, and Bradley the 
astronomer. The number of members on the books in 1854 was 353. 

ScHon CoUcyCf first founded at Mulduii, in Surrey, in 1264, was 
removed to Oxford bofoi'c 1274, by "Walter dc Merton, bishop of 
Rochester and Lord High Chancellor of England. I'hc fouuduticjii 
consists of warden, 24 fellows, 14 pOBt-mu.stcrs, 4 scholai's, 2 chaplains, 
and 2 clerks. Tht\ buildings consist of three courts ; the uliUn* parts 
containing some of the most ancient and curious structures iu Oxfonl. 
Among the more eminent members of this college are Duns Seotus, 
Bradwardiue, W'ieklifi'e, Bishop Jewel, Anthony' ii Wood, Dr. VVilliaiii 
Jlarvey, and Sir Richard Steele. The number of members on the 
books in 1854 was 18.5. 

Exeter College was founded in 1314 by Walter do Stupledon,, bishop 
of Exeter and Lord High Treasurer of hhiglaud. The present founda- 
tion consists of a rector and 25 fellows, besides sevci^ scholars an. I 
exhibitioners. The new front of the college, rebuilt in 1835, which 
is the principal urchitiictural feature, is 220 feet lung. Among the 
moro eminent scholars of Exeter College are Sir Sv'illiam Antony 
Ashley, Lord Shaftesbury, and John aud Charles Wesley. Thu number 
of meml>er8 on the books in 1854 was 487. 

Oriel College was founded by Edward "VI. in 1326 for a provost and 
10 follows; tho present foundation consists of a pruvost, 18 fellow,H, 
and 24 Bcholars aud exhibitioners. Sir Walter Raleigh, Tryuue, 
Chief Justice Holt, Bishop Butler, and. J osepli Wartou are among the 
more eminent scholars of this college. The number of members iu 
1854 was 406. 

Queen'e CoUege was founded in 1340 by Robert Eglesfield, confessor 
to Philippa, Queen of Edward III. (from whom it was called Queen’s 
College), fora provost and 12 fellows; tho fellows have been since 
increased to 16, and there arq several scholars aud exhibitioners. The 
buildings consist of two courts occupying on area of 300 feet long by 
220 feet wide, and are among tho most prominent ornaments of tho 
High-street. Among the moro eminent men educated at Queen’s 
College ore CaiHlinal Beaufort, Henry V., Bernard Gilpin, bishops 
Compton, Nicolson, Gibson, and Tanner, Archbishop Potter, Halley, 
Addison, Ticket, and CoUlns. The number of members iu 1854 
was 273. 

New CoUege was founded in 1386 by William of Wykeham, bishop 
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of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of England, for a warden, 
70 follows and scholars, 10 chapluins, 8 dorks, and 16 choristers. The 
buildinga of New College form the most complete example of a college 
erected by the ablest architect in the best age of Kiigllah architecture. 
Some additions to the orh4ual buildings were made by Wren. Arch- 
bishops Chichele and Warham ; bishops Beckington, Keiin, and Lowih, 
Nicholas TTarpesHeld, and Pits the biograplior arc among the mote 
eminent of the scholars of Now College. The number of members 
in 1864 was 19C. 

Lincoln College was founded by Richard Fleming, bishoji of Lincoln, 
ill 1 427, for a i-eclor and 7 fellows. The prosent foiiiiflation consists 
of a rector, 12 fellows, 9 scholai-s, 12 exhibitionera, and a Bible clerk. 
Bishop Sanderson, and Sir William Davenaut are among it«wmincnt 
inoxi. The number of members in 1864 was 212. 

All Soule College was founded in 1487 by Henry Chicbclo, Aroli- 
bialiop of Canterbury, for a warden, 40 fellows, 2 chaijlains, and 4 
Bible clerks. 'J'ho buildings arc extensive and niagnillccnt, consisting, 
besides the original quadrangle, of a second one erected after the 
designs of Uawl^inoor, and admitted to be one of liis most .successful 
works. Liiiacre, Lclaiid, Sir Anthony Shiijoy, Archbishop Sheldon, 
bishops Brian Duppa, Jeroiny Triylor, and Ueginaltl Hebor, i)r. Sydeii 
ham, Sir Chri-stophtn* AVren, Voung, the eut.hor of Night Thought,?, 
aud Sir William Blackstono were luembcrs of this college. The 
number of memlier.? iu 1864 was IIG. 

Alagdalene College was founded iu 14. 6G by William of AVayiiefleete, 
bishop of Winchester .and Loni High (I'h.ancellor of Lugland, for a 
prcsiileut, 40 fellows, 30 scholars, eiilled demies, a schoolmaster, an 
usher, 4 ehaplaiiiM, a steward, aud organist, 8 clerks, and 10 choristers. 
The buildings are among the most Hjiletidid in Oxford, and tin? gardens 
are without a rival. Cardinals Wol.?c^y and Pole, bibhop.s Wanier, 
Hough, and Horne, Lily the gr.animarian, Foxe the martyroloL*i.‘*t, 
Hampden, Heylin, Addinon, Cjlihon. .and Chandler aiv among its more 
eminent meuihers. The ninn>.n^r of mendiers in lb.64 was 200. 

^raecuosc College was founded iu 1,009. Tlie ]»rescnt foundation 
eon.sists of a principal .aud 20 fellow.?. It numhers among it.? more 
cininout members Sir Henry Saville, Sir Henry Spelman, Lord Chan- 
cellor Kgerton, Burton, the author of the * Anatomy of Melancholy,* 
Sir William IVlty, Julias AslimoUr, aud Dr. AVJiituker. Tiie number 
of members in Iho l was 4.3] . 

Corpue Olerisf i College wiis founded in 1510 by Richard Fox, bishop 
of Winchester and Lord Privy Seal, for a preskhuit, 20 iellows, 2t» 
scholars, and 2 <'.liaplains ; there are besides 4 exhibitioners. Tbo 
buildings exhibit some excellent examples of the {lerpendieiilar styh.‘. 
Among its more eminent scholars arc Bi.shop Jewel, Nichola.? Udel, 
Richard Hooker, Thouia.? .Faekson, and Dr. Arnold. The number of 
members in 1854 wa.s 145. 

ChrUt Church CtiUegt”y\f\A originally fouiidotl by Oanlliinl W'c»l.sey iu 
1520 for .a dean, sub-dean, 1(t0 eaTions, 10 public readers, 13 chaplains, 
an organist, 12 clerk.?, and 13 choilsters. l -^pon the disgrace of the 
eardiiiid, Henry A"III. sciziul upon .ami suspcmled the foundation. In 
1 535 he I’f (\stah]i.shi^d it u]jon a small scale, but this was Hupprc.s.sed 
ill 1545 ; .and in llieyt.ar following the episcopal see w.as i-emoved from 
Oacney to this college, and the ehurch of St. 1 rides wide was consti- 
tuted a cratlicdral, by the name of the (Cathedral Church of Christ, in 
Oxford, for the m.aiuicnaneo of a dean, 8 canons, 8 cliaplaiiis, a sehool- 
ina.stcr, an organi.st, .8 clerks, and cS choristers; togithor witli 100 .stu- 
dents, to whieli number one more was mldcd in 1001.*’ Univer-sity 
Calendar.') The building.-; of college are by far the most exten- 
sive, and on the whole tlie grandest in Oxford. TIuj front of the colh*;ro. 
is 400 feet long, Ihe gi-eat quadraUglc is 20 1 feet by 201 feet. The ludl, 
the most magniOcont in Oxfortl, and one of the liiiest in the kingdom, 
is 116 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 60 feet high, and contains a noble 
collection of portraits of the most famous scholars of Christ’s (.Vdlego. 
Til another room is a collection of paintings by the early JUdiaii 
masters. The college church is, as nbote stated, tlm cathedral of 
Oxford. The grounds, which are veiy extensive, aud stretch for some 
distance along the Tbaux'S, form one of the most popular premciisidcs 
of both colle;daiis and citieous. This cnllcgo claims the honour of 
receiving as its guest the monarch who may visit the University. 
Among the moni eminent of its scholars are Bishops Pridcaux aud 
Sundcraoii, and other divines; of statesmen, Sir Dudlej^ CarlcLon, 
Qodolphin, Lord Bolingbroke, Wyndham, Lord Mausliold, Cauniug, 
Sir Robert Peel ; of philoso]ihere, ])hihinthropists, and scholars, John 
Locke, William Penn, Itobert South, and Camden ; of poi'ts. Sir Philip 
Sydney, Ben Jousou, aud Otway. The number of meiiibcrs on the 
books in 1864 was 777. 

Trinity College was originally founded by Edwaial HI., but having 
l>oen Huppresaed at the Reformation, it was reibiindod by Sir Thomas 
Pope in 1664 for a president, 12 fellows, and 12 scholars; there are 
also 3 scholarships of subsecpiont endowment. Among its more emi- 
nent scholars are Sir James Haffiugtoji, author of ‘Occaiia,’ John 
S^don, Archbishop Sheldon, Chilliugworth, Derhatu, author of 
Phj'sieo-Theology,’ the first Karl of Chatham, and 'I'lioraas Warton. 
The number of ineinbei*B on the books iu 1854 was 290. 

St, Jo/m*s College was foiindod in 1656 by Sir Thomas W^hitc, aldor- 
miin of London, It consists of a presideutf 60 fkllows and scbolare 
(all except 13 elected from Merchant Tayloim* School), a chayilain, an 
organist, 6 singing men, 8 choristers, aud 2 sextons. The buildings 
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are spacious and handsome, and the grounds are celebrated as well on 
their own account as for the beautiful views obtained from them. 
Among the more eminent members of the college are archbishops 
Laud and Juxon, Shirley the dramatist, Bulatrode, Whitelocke, Sher- 
rard the botanist, and Dean Tucker. In 1864 there were 329 members 
on the books. 

Jesita College was founded in 1671 by 1 )r. Hugh Price. The present 
foundation consists of a iirincjpal, 19 fellows, and IS scholars. The 
number of members in 1864 was 107. 

Wudftaui College was founded in 1613 by Nicholas AVadharn, and 
Dorothy his wife, for a \vsirdcn, 16 follows, 15 scholar.?, 2 chaplaiiiK, 
aii«l 2 clerks^ there arc also several exhibiti(>ne]*s. The buildings, 
w'hich cost the founder 10,810/., form a vciy pleasing example of the 
luUr perpendicular style, and the grounds are very bc.-iutiful. Among 
the more eminent scholars of AVndham College ore bishops AVilkius, 
Sprat, and Seth AA^^aitl, Sir C. AVren, Dr. Kcnuicot, and Harris, atiihov 
of ‘ Hermes.* The number of members on the books iu 1854 was 305. 

Pembroke CoUrgt: was founded in 1024, nominally by James I., but 
at the cost of* I'liomas Tcsdalc and Dr. AVightwick. The present 
foundation consists of a maaicr, 20 fellows, and 10 scholars. The 
biiildiugs have been recently restored, enlarged, and improved. Among 
yie more eminent of the scholars arc Sir Thomas Browne, Pyin, Shen- 
Htone, Dr. SamuelJohiison, and Archbishoj} Newcomc. The number 
of members on the hc»oks in 1854 was 218. 

Worcester College was fouudoil iu 1714 by Sir Thom .as Cookes, of 
Bentley in Worcestershire. The present fuuiiduliou consists of a 
provost, 21 fellows, 1 0 scholars, and 3 cxhihitioiiers. The number ol' 
members cm the books in 1 854 was 351. 

*S/. Mary JJall was originally a (lopendi'iicy on Oriel College. The 
]U'o.?cnt fouuilution consists of a ]>riiicipal, vice-principal, and 3 scholars, 
but the nil inhor. will hereafter be increased to i-ix. Tlie iiumb- r of 
exhibitioners varies. The number' of members on the books in 1851 
w’as 119. 

Magdah ne flail became an iudepomlcnt hall in 1<!02. The .?ite of 
the present building, originally tliat of Hertford College, hnviiig lap.^etl 
to the crowu, was obtained in ISIO by the presiden'n and fellow? of 
Magdalene College, who erected a handsome building for th s use of 
ihe principal and other members of Magdalene Hall, "wlio remov.'d 
there on its completion in 1822. The niiiiiber of members iu 185-t 
was 206. 

AV<w 1 0,1 Hall was restored for the purposes of academical in^triu!- 
tion by ihe late priucipal, Dr, Cram'.-r, afterwards Dean of Carlielc, 
who erected, at his own expen.^c, a hand. son! c building with suilable 
offici s, for the reception of studenls. The number of inoinbLi.? uii t'.ii* 
bonks in 1854 was 45. 

Sk Alhan Hall, originally belonging to the nuns of Littlemoiv, 
Xui.?sed some time after the dissolution to the w'arden and fellows of 
Merton College, who estahlishi'd it as an auadeiiiical hall. Tln^numbei’ 
of nienibcrs on the books in 1854 wa.s 10. 

St, Kdnttiud Hall was, by the ('ations of Osency, devoted to academi- 
cal purposes iu 1 209. Some time after the dissolution of religious 
lioiise.? it passed to Queen's College. The uiinjbt!r of iiiember.s on the 
books ill 1851 was 91. 

UXFORDJSHIUF, a midland county of England, i.? bounded X.JI. 
hy Northam])tou;.-;hiro, E. by Bnekiughamshiiv, S. by Borkohire, \V. b;^' 
Crioiieestershire, and N.W. by AA^arwiekshire. It lie.? between 51' 28' 
and 52* lU' N. 0" 5n' smd 1 ’ 41* AV. long. The county i.s very 
irrej^ulai’ in form. The longest straight line that can be drawn on tlio 
surface of ihe county ineasui'i*.-; .51 miles, and extends from the W'ar- 
w’ickshirc border near U pton H ousc to the Thames at Tjower ( *a\ eassiiim. 
The area of the county is 739 square miles, or 472,887 statute acres. 
The population in 1841 was 103,127; in 1851 it was 170,303. 

Surface and O'eology, — *J*he aurfoee of Oxfordshire is for the most 
liart level or gently undulating. A long rangtj of hills runs from the 
left bank of the Kvcnlude, in tlic west of tlie county, northward to 
Chipping Norton, and thence eastward to the neighbourhooil of 
Dcdcliiigtou. A low offset runs north-westward AioarCl rent Roll wright, 
aud connects the range with a group of hills that occupies a coui-idej'- 
able district on the iinrth-wcst boundary, and forms part of ihe wafi?*- 
shed between the. Severn and the Tlianics. Broom Hill, one of Hie 
highest of these, and the mn-st north- western iioiut in the county, i? 
830 feet high. The most southern part of the county i.? occupied by 
the Chiltern Hills. The iiorth-westem slope of the.se hills is the 
steeper. Nettlehed Hill, near Nuffield, is 820 feet high ; Nuffield 
Common has an elevation of 757 feet. The Chilterus W’oro foriiieiTx’ 
occupied by a forest or thicket of beeeh-trc:es, which are the tree? best, 
adapted to the soil. A large jairt of the surface is now oecu[>itMl as 
arable land or ns shet'p-walks. The only other hills worth mention iu 
the county are those to the cast of Oxford, between the Cherwell aud 
the Thames. ShoLover Hill, the highest of these, has an elevntiou of 
599 feet. 

The Chiltern Jlills are com])oscd of chalk ; from tln ir northern base 
the low'er formations of the cretaceous group crop out. The upper 
groou-sand is almost lost in the chalk marl wJiicli overlies and. in the 
IpiuU which underlies it : the gaiilt h«.s heoii Kometimes designated 
Tet«W'oi*th clay, from ihe village of *rotsworth, near Thame. The 
upper division of the oolitic scries, comprehend iiig the Purbcck, 
laud, aud Iviiriiiieridge* bods, crops out from beneath the iron-sjviid. 
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To the eawt of Oxford the eural oiio of the formations of the 
middle division of oolites, forms the elevated platform lietweon the 
Talleys of the Chenvell and the Thame. This formation extends 
ooroBS the Thames into Berkshire. The blue clay, or Oxford clay, 
which separates the coral rag from the lower oolites, occupies the 
middle part of the counly. Ou the eastern side of the county the 
Portland Insds of the upper series of oolites rest immediately on the 
Oxford clay. 

The rest of the count}*, except the valley of the Oherwell above 
Banbury, is occupied by the lower divisitui of the uoJitis. The forest 
marble, another fonDatioji of tliis division, has obtained its ii.iine from 
Whicliwood Forest, near Burfoi'd, wheiw it is found. It is a liinestoiie 
susceptible of tt tolerable ]>olisb, and occiasionnlly used sis a coarse 
marble. I’be calcareous slate of Stouesheld, near Woodstoek, is 
remarkable for the singular variety of its organic remains, atiiong 
Wideh arc the spoils of biids, land animals, A uii^hibia, sea-sh ells, ami 
vegetables. TIio great oolite is (piarrietl near Jhirfbril, and tliese 
(|uaiTic.s .‘'Upj)lied the stone of wbicli St. PanVa catliedrai (London) is 
built. The b»wer division of the oolites f<iriii.s the mass of a well- 
defined range of hills rising from the valley ucciijiietl b}* the Oxford ; 
clay. The gru:)ter ]iart of tlic county iiorLii of Deildiiigloii and 
(Jbip])ing Norton is occupied by ferruginous sands ami saudsion^ ^ 
denuded of the great oolite which usually cajjs them. TJie district ! 
occupied by tliese oolitic aiifl arciinccou:^ formations contain.^ some of , 
the highest liiils in the county. 

Jbjdroijraphij ami (■oiniiianir.ation&. — Oxfordshire belongs almost j 
entirely to the basin of the Thames. The Stoui', an allliieiit of the j 
Upper Avon, lises just witliin the north- wcst»*rn br.undary at Drayton ; 
and the Ouse, in tlie. up]icr }>art uf its course, skirts tliti north-eastern ; 
boundary, and receives the Oiisc.-l, one of its smalle.r tributaries, fmni ' 
that part of the county. The Thaiiirs first touches the county u ■ 
little below Lechbwlc in Oloucestershire, where the navigation com- j 
indices, and (juits it a little b«:l(»w Henley, 'fhe length of it.s Ciiursc | 
along this comity is about 70 miles. jTji.v.viJs.'] j 

Tlie WiiidiHitih lise-s in thoOotswoM I fills, and after flowing through \ 
flloiictisturKhire enfers t.^xfordshire, passes ilurford and Wi1nc*y, and ■ 
flows by several channels into the Thuiues. The Evcnlodt rises near j 
Moreton-in-thc‘-Mai'sJi in (•loiicestershitv!, and entoi*s Uxibrdsiiirc about . 
y miles from its .source, having ]ir(‘viously skirted the border for n 
short distance : its c< mr.se through Oxfordshire is generally south-east • 
and south. It falls into the Thames ub uit a mile and a half ea:4. of , 
Kushaiii. The Glyino, one of the tributaries of the Kveiilodc. after { 
jmssing Wotulstock Hows through iJlciihi'iin Park, wliero it expands! 
iuton largo sbiiet of water. The LVorar//, or iJiiurivclf, rises near the • 
vilbige of < 'harwellton. in No!*tliMin»itf»ii. bi:4*, and flows soutliward | 
into the Thauies at Oxford, it receives a nuniljcr of snudl.tribiitarit'.'s. i 
The Thantv rises at »St.ewk ley, between A\ltisbury and I'Vnny Stratford ' 
ill lluckiugbainshiL'i', and flows soiitli-wust i.o the town ol Thame, where . 
it touches the bord r (-f Oxfonlshirc ; for about o miles farther it \ 
skirts tb(! border, and theu entering the county Jb»ws through it about . 

1 f> milis into tlic 'rhamesnt T birch ester. It is navigable from Thame 
to Ibii'cliesler. 

The Oxford Cvunal, the only one in the county, ci>mmence.s at Dong- \ 
ford in Warwickshire, wliei'c it unites with tli(‘ (Joventry Canal. Tt 
eutera Oxfordshire near the northiTii txtrciiiity of the county, same : 
miles north of liaiibiiry, and folbjws tlie valb-y of the. CJlierwell south- 
ward to Oxford, where it tcTininates in tlie Thairii.-s. i 

The county ia well provided with common roads. The principal 
coacb-rouds :ire the? following : The road wiiich enters the county at ; 
lleniey-upoii-ThaiiJCs, and runs through llcnsiiigtoii to Oxford, and ' 
thence by Witney into Oloiicffstorshire ; the road whioli runs by 1 
'J'ctftworth and Shotover to t^xfoi-cl. and thence by Woodsnock to * 
Olouceatoiahire ; the road to Biriniiigham, which runs tiirougli ■ 
IhccKter and Banbury. I 

Tlie Great WcfottTn railway runs for about three miles along the j 
left bank of tlie Thames in this county, fiaaaing through Goring and , 
South Stoke ; and iVocii the Didcot aliiLiun, wliicii is in iiorkahtre, a ; 
line ruuB northward to OxHml ami Iianbiiry, whence it is continued | 
by Tjeamingtoii and Warwick to Birin luglmtii. The city of Oxford is 
connected with the Tjondon and Biriniiigbiiui line at Bletclile/ by the ■ 
Buckinghatnshiro railway, which y^asifes through Bieestf?r and W'inslow, j 
where it is joimsd by tho Buckingham and Hrackley line, which runs [ 
north-west through tliese towns to Banbury. Oxferd is also connected j 
with Worcester and Wolvcrbampion by the Oxford, Worcester, and ! 
Wolvcrhani]>ton railway. j 

Climede, Soil, Af/ricidfurc.— The climate of this county is, ou tbo ; 
whole, colder than its situation in the central jiart of the island 
would lead one tf> expect ; still tho county may be reckoned amongst j 
the most productive agricultural counties of England, and some of the ' 
laud is of a quality which can scarcely be suryiossed uiiywbero. 

The soil may be divided into four distinct clfO'.scs tlie rich rod ! 
loam, the stonebrasb, tlie cthalky and the irregular loams, and sands I 
and gravels, which cannot be classed with any of the foregoing. The 
red land is partly in old gross, in which stui<o it is very valuable, and • 
partly cultivated as arable land. The stonebraah district, which ; 
extends from the borders of Gloucestershire across the country to the 
north of Oxford and Witney, is of inferior fertility to tho red land ; 
but it is easily worked, and, liaving a porous. subsoil, it is not often ' 
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injured by I'aiii. The soil is forinod of ilocomposod chalk and saiai. 
stone. The chalk district, in tlie south-east of the county, is generuH^. 
covered to a certain depth with a light calcareous loam. Tho low l.uni’ 
in the valleys through wliichthe rivers llowara in many places coveiv i 
with tho finest herbage, and tnaiiitain much cattle. A part also i ■. 
cultivated as arable land, and produces great crop.s of barley, do vis. 
hparis, wheat, and turnips. Besides tliese distinct soils, there «i-.. 
many of a mixed nature varying in texture and quality without aii\ 
l•egnin^ity. Wlioi-e they rest on n porous subsoil, they aro ino.s|.i, 
fei*tilG. Some few consist of poor sands or wHyt clays, whicJi form ti i- 
extremes, and are very iinjirodiictive until they are coiTeetud £in> 
ini])j‘ove(l by marling or draining. 

The 4armcr8 of Oxfoitlshire, as well as of most other parU o{ 
bhiglaiiil, have very goneriilly adopted the modern system of cultivat.io;i 
by rotation <if orop.s and ilrw or improved iiupleriienf s of hii.-baiul/ . 

I lire generally in use. All tho iisiiiil crops are raised, 
j The fatting of calves, by allowing them to suck ilu* cows, is pr • 
feninl by some fannies to making butti.*r. On tliu butter-farms jnan 
pigs are fatted on the skimmed milk. The fanii-loirses in Oxfur. 
sliiro arc mostly goo<l :iij^d active. The cow.s are ol various : 

Dcvouslnre ami Aldorinys are comimjn. 'I'lie improvi-d sliort-lion. 
are tlie favourite bived both for tin- dairy and fbr c.-dves. Siu-eji ar 
an iiiiport.*int object witli the Oxloiikshire larnier, ami aie in geiier. 
well managed. Lance hogs arc prized ; cnornious bo:,r.s are rearit. 
and fatted to he cunverUsl into hniwii. 

/)irisioiis, ilv.— ( >xtorilshir«r is divid<.‘d int*> 1 1 bun irerls, n 

follows Bam p ton, west; Buibiiry, north: Biiiliebl, s.inth-easl 

Bloxhaiii, north : ihillingdon, central and east; <.dia.diiiit;t >ii, iiorti. 
west; Dorohi sler, centra]; .Kweliiie, south ; J .angtre.-, .smitii ; Lowknoi-. 
siiiith-ea.st; Birton, soiith-ca.si ; Blonghhy, iiortli-casi ; rhaine, cast. 
Wootion, central ; ami tlie city and libirtie- ol Oxiord. 

< >xford.sliire lamtaiiis the eity ami iiniver.sit.y ol t )\KciKi>, tho horoini.’ 
ami inarkel-towiis Ilf liANiiUitV and VN oonsTOi'U, ami the niarket-towi. 
of Bami'ton, BjckstivU, Bi uroun, (hiirri.Ni, N'outon, II i:ni.i:v ri*o.\ 
TiiA.Miis, d'liAMK, Watlington, and Witm;v, all of wliich will l»e fouii 
under their resjunstive titles, exeept Watlington, whieh we notice? here. 

popii]atir>n 1 iSi>i in 1 I, uboni- J i > miles S. hk Iroiii Oxfor« ; . 
has a Hiii.all market which is held on Saturday, and two yearly fair 
The inarki t house is u sub.staniial brick building, ddie eiiurcli i 
ancient and of mixed styh'S. The Wo.sleyan Methodists :ind Jmb 
pemhiits have places of worship, and tliere are National schiMils, Tii 
making of jallewdaoe eiiqiloys a e»)nsiili‘r.d»le iiuiiibcr of fi-iriales. 

Tilt? following are some of the more impoi-t.ant villages, with tie- 
pO]>ui:Ltit>iiH <if the respective parishes in lSr>l : - 

Addvrino'fh pojiulatioii lioJ (», about III miles N. by \V. from Oxfonl. 
i.s on tbe iSorbr'ntk, a ieeder of the < 'berwtdl. The church, a goo.i 
gotiiic edifice, with a lofty oetangiilar spin*, vlamis on an emiiieiiei*. 
The cliaiietd was hnilt by William of Wykebani, The Wesleyan 
MotliOilUis have a clia]»el. ami there are an ICiidowed and a Nationa: 
scliOui. Jif uititif/foUf or JitiuKou, ])of»iihitioii liilil, alioiit 1*J riiih?.-*! iS..S.l'k 
from OxIbrtI, is on tin? left bank i>f the Tliamivs, a little above W;d- 
lingfonl, Bt!rkjihiiT. It forms part of the parliauitaitary borough of 
WiilUnghml. Beiisingloii, m»w a mere village, was a phiee of some 
iiiiport;uice ill early times. Tho West Saxons huilt a eastle her<? for 
tilt! defence of their fninticr; this ca.stle was reduced by the Mercian.' 
utjd'jr Oli’a in 775. 1'he church, whieh i.-i aneiiuit, has an east window 
of decorated character, ddieru are National hcIiooIh, and an aiicioni 
hospital or alnislionse. 2iVa»7<«a/, ])opulatioii 1.577, about 21 inile> 
N.N.W. fr(»m Oxford, is situated on a hrunch of the river (liorwtdl. 
The elinrch is a hamlsome buibling, with an elegant tower and spire. 
1115 feet high; the? west door has soiii(« ciiriniiH earviiig in stone repre- 
seiitiiig the Day of .lurigiiK'iit ; tn'ar the east end of the church is a 
stone cross. There are chapels for Wesleyan MetiiodiatH and Baptists, 
a National and an liifuiii school. Onrrr.sham, population 1752, is 
pleiMiutly situatcfl on the left bank of the Thaiiies, :ibout a mile N. 
from Heading. The church is amdeiit. There area chapel for l>h 
senters and schools sii]>portt?d by KubserJjitiuxi. Okalgrorv., population 
about 10 miles S.E. from (fxlbrd, lias a chuivh of Norutan cha- 
racter built of stone, lu Clialgrovi? Kiehl a monument has been erected 
to the memory of .lobii IJampdeii, who was mortally wuuiidbMl in a 
skirmish with the Hoyalists there. Charlbiirti, population Hi] 70, about 
15 miles N.W. from Gxfiird, a decayed market-town, has a parish 
church, partly Xoruian; cdiapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Quakera , 
an Endowed Grammai' school ; Britisli and Infant schools ; and a Girls 
school. Brewing, malting, and glove-makitig are carried on. Four 
yearly fairs are held. O/tiunor, population 1257, about 18 miles E.S.K. 
from Oxford, at tho foot of tlio Uhiltem Hills, has a liaiidBome church 
of Norman character, with a clerestory, luid at the west end a square- 
roofed tower. The Iridependcuts have a chapel. Laoe^makiug is 
can'iod ou, and once a fortnight a feast or market for tho sale of huu? 
is hold. Chairs, of the kind called Wimlsor chairs, are manufactured. 
Cudd^ien, population 1«542, about 8 miles E.by S. from Oxford, contains 
tbe bishop's pidaco, and a handsome building recently erected for the 
Diocesan Training school. Cuddesden Palace has been repaired and 
enlarged by the present bishop. A chapel in the decorated style has 
been added. Tho windows of tho chapel are fitted with painted glass. 
The east window was presented by l^riiico Albert. Ueddingtan, popu- 
lation 21 78, is 1 7 miles N. by W. from Oxfoni There aro here tho earth- 
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'works of an oncient castle. At ono time Deddington was a market there are now however only 24 that ore more than one foot above the 
and corporate town, and sent members to Parliament. Two annual level of the soil, nor do any rise more than five feet above the ground, 
fairs are held. Tlie church is andcut. The Wesleyan Methodists and except one, precisely at tlie northern point, which exceeds seven feet. 
Independents have chnijels, and there are National schools, a paper- The ancient British or Roman roads which crossed this county were— 
mill a flour-mill, and an extensive patent nxlotree manufactory. Icknield-street ; Akomaii-stroet; and three i-oad a of minor importance. 
J)orcht^tcr poiiiilii'ti<»ii lOfll, about 0 miles S.S.E. from Oxford, at the At Alchester are the remainB of a square camp, or station, with a 
junction of the Tliamo with the Thames, appears to have been the ditch and bank, the sides facing the foiu- cardinal points. [Bicester.] 
Doixicina of Richard of Cirenccstor. Foundations of an ancient town- Utiriiau urns, coins, and other antiquities have been found at various 
wall have been dug up. In Dorchester and its neighbourhood many places. There are trnces of a Roman camp near (Jhadlingtoii, in the 
coins and other relics of antiquity have been found. The town was in neighbourhood of Chipping Norton ; aud of another near Kiddington, 
the 7th cciitui*y made the seat of a bishopric, which compaeheiided between (Jhippiiig JS'orton and Woodstock, which is in excellent pre- 
tho two kingdoms of Mercia aud Wessex. 'J’his bishojiric was siibse- servation, thougfi little noticed. Tess.dlatcd pavements and other 
quontly diuiiumlicd hy tlie formation of new sees, but was still the Roman I'emains have been dug up at Steeple Aston, at Slouesfield, 
largest in lOn^land when the seat of jl was removed to Lincoln “ and some other places. 

10.su. Of tiu! castle not a vestige remains. In 1140 an a'ijbey of I After the Romans withdrew from tlio island Oxfordshire was the 
Black Callous was founded here: sonns parts of the building yet j Hcene i>f many conflicts, fii-st between the Britons and the Saxons, and 
remain. Tlie church of Dorchester is a very largo and curioua ediHcc; ! at a later period bi^twecn the kings of WeMSex and Mercia, of which 
the building is inii»ei fect, and ibc iilaii of it irregidar; at the west end latter kingdom it foriiiefl a part. Upon the division of tlie kingdom 
is a low tower. Tlie door at the western end of the northern aisle is between Kilrnund Ironside and Canute (1010), OxfonlHlure appears to 
Non nan, but the greater part of tlie church is of later date. On the have fallen to Canute; and about tliis time two great eonncils or 
norih sitlo of the chancel is the celebrated .Tessit wiinlow, of richly- assemblies of Danes and English were held at Oxford. At the time 
]»ainterL glass ; the stone fraiiK^-work represents the g. iiea]ogy of the pf the Conquest Oxfordslure was inclii led in the earldom of Gurth, 
Siiviour from Jesse, the father of king David. The liriiminar school the brother of Harold. Of the Saxon and Danish period there are 
for six bovH was foiindeil in 1G50. There are also National schools, j several inernoriuls in the cncanipineiitB and earth-works, which may 
A fair is hold annually on Easter Tuesday. There is a modern bridge ■ be tniced in dilfoi-ent parts of the county. <»f this dfscription arc 
over the 'Jliaines at l ^irchester built of lUiadiiigtoii stone. Eusham, tlie works at Dyke Flills near Dorchester ; at Knollbiiry Banks near 
jiopulation IPll, is <> miles N.W. from Oxford, near 'the left bank of (.JhaiHingtoii, to the south of Chipping Nortfjn ; and at Mnngewcll, 
thcTnamcH. A richly-em lowed abbey existed here .at an early period, on the Thames, below Wallingfonl. There are several barrows in 
Besides tlnr jiarish eliurc:h there are eiiapols for Baptists aud iTimitivo * the county, chiefly on the north-western side. 

Methodists, .ind National, I'lve, and Infant schools. Uo|»o-inaking, In the reign of Richard II. Robert <lc Vore, earl of Oxford, was 
papcM'-Jiiiikiii-, iiialtiiig, ami brick making arc carried on. iioriny, defeattsl at Uadcot Bridge, near B:iiiij»t.oii, by Xho insurgmt nobles 
lfOpulati<»n about 1:0 niiifs iS.S. K. from Oxford, pleasantly' situated ' In the AVar ol the Roses a great battle was tought near 

on tlie left bank of the Thames, has a very ancient and curious eliiireh, Rjinbury (14U<J), between the northern insurgents, under Robin of 
a chapel for tin; Count»s.s of I hmtingdoii’s Connexion, aud an Infant ■ Redesthile, and the Yorkist, or royalist array, under Tlerb-rt, earl of 
seliool. Nuiiierniis Roman coins, vases, aud other antiquities have j Biunbruke. The earl was defeated aud taken, aud next day beheaded 
Umui hniiid hi re. A s'.atioii of the Great Western railway is at Goring, by the rebels. Of tlio Anglo-Norman ])crioil there are several meiuo- 
Luitfj IlandboviAUjh, popuhition llSfl, about 10 miles N.W. from ! rials in the ruins of castles and religious edifices, but none of them of 
Oxford, coii.^ists r'l.icfly of one long street irregularly built. Many of j great extent. Of Oxford ainl Banbury castles there are scarcely any 
the iiihabitaiits are engaged in making gloves for tin; glove-makers of ; ti^ces : Dorchester Castle has entirely tiisapneareil. Of Hampton Castle 
Woodstock. Thcrcis a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. Kidlim/ton, ' theiv. are some remains. [BAUrruN. j llroiightou Castle, near Banbury, 
impnlatiou 1 4S# I, about h mihis N. from Oxford, lias a commodious and : is siirroiinded by a broad and deiqi m<iat, crossud by a bridge of two 
Jiaiidsome ca-uoifoiMu ehurcb, with a square tower surmounted with an arches. An ancient towcu- forms the entrance to the court, aud several 
elegant sr»irc ; a diapid for Wosh-yan Methodists; a National school; ' other parts of the ancient edifice are standing, to which Boine add itioiiK 
and a Training ^L•hoo! for female tcadiers. Malting is o.irried on. ^ a later date have been made. Tlicre are c.istellatcd or other ancient 
AHfhhcd, liopulation 7o l, about inili^s S.E. from 0.\fortl, a rural , mamdoiis at Castletoii, near Chipping Nortoii ; the High Lodge, near 
vilhu:o, situated on a considtirable eminence, has a handsome parish Woodstock; at Astali. or Asthiill, near VN itiiey ; in Holton Park (the 
church, rebuilt iulS4G; cliapols for W'esleyau jMcfchoilists and Bap- i »ld mansion), between Stokeiichurch aud Oxford; and at Stanton 
tists; and a Free sd-ool for girls. A fair is'licld on the Moiulay pre- ‘ Harcuurt, near Baiilpton, where is a kitchen rcsombling th- abbot’s 
viouH in October iilJth. A considerable .uiiouiit nt' beeidi-timbcr is ’ kitchen at (Bast; ui bury. TInu-e are some fragments of Minster Lovel 
grown in tlie neighbouring wt»ods. //«/o/r-A'yr/oa, population 1 lUU, is | H«n.se, near W'itncy. 

about :ll miles N.W. by N. from Oxford. The church, a commodious j The chief ecclesiastical buildings are the cliurchc-s of Oxfonl (the 
edifice, with aline lower, w.as repaired a few years back. There arc • cathedral especially), iJnrlord, Henley, Dorchester, and Witney, 
cliapeln for W'csli'yan ami IVimit'ive Methodists, Baptists, aud c Quakers; j Ificy cliui*uh is [>rinci pally Norman, with an addition to the chaiKtel 
siiitl National amf Britirdi scliools. Near the village an^ the remain.s • of «‘arly English character, and same inserted \\iniU»ws of docorat«‘d 
of an ancient cucainpuiciit. Whifehurrh, ]>ojuilatitni about 21 | and perpendicular ilate. The Norman portion is remarkably well 

miles S.S.E. from Oxford, on the left bank of the Thames, occupies a ■ execuled : it has Ji groiucti chancel, three fine doorways, and a hand- 
pictLiresque situation on thi! <h?clivity of a hill. The church is a line j some west end. It has been recently restored. Of monastic remains 
Iniilding «»!' Norman mid early English dates. Ther»‘. are N.^tioiial ] there are few. Of Oseney abb(‘ 3 ', and ol Godstow iiuiiiicry, near 
schools. }Vro.rfon, ])opulation T^'lL about 2U miles N. by W. from Oxford, the ruins arc siiiall : Godstow has suiiie historical interest,^ 
Oxford, has a parish church ill which are some interesting tnoniiiiients^ from it.M being the .scene ol the early Jilo of Rosamond, daughter ot 
particiil.'irly one of alabaster ill memory of the lirst Earl of Downe aud Lord Clilforil, the ‘Fair ilusamoiid ol Henry II., tlie place where 
liis lady. The W'esloyaii Methodists .'iml Independents have ]ilaces of ahe retired after Henry's inarriage, ami ol licr interment, 
worship, aud there are National seliodls. Near the church is Wroxton In the civil war of (.'harlo.s T. this county was the sfom? of several 
Abbey, a inaiisioii built in Kilii, on the site of an Augustiuiaii priory severe ooutest.s. The taking of Oxford and its being made tlio hc.ad- 
founded in the i:Uh century. quarters of the king are noticed under OXKoiiJ). Sir John Byron, a 

Dirutiom for Ecclcsi oaf inti ami Ijtt^al Parpoava. The county is in j ro^'alist, also took Biinhiiry and Bi’oughLuii castles, the former w'ith 
the dinco.se of Oxford, of which it forma an arelulcacoiiry, and in the a strong garrison. In ItiRl a severe skirmish took place at Caversham 
Oxford circuit. The a.ssii!;(^H arc held at Oxford, where the county jail : Brulge between a boily of tlie parliamentary army aud a body ol the 
and lioiise of cori'ection stands, tj'narter se.s.sionH are hehl at Oxfoixl j king's ti*oops, under Prince Rupert and General Ruthven ; and about 
aud Banbury; ei>unty courts at Banbury, Bicester, Ghippiiig Norton, : two mouths after occurred the skirmish of Chalgrovc-Fiold, near W’at- 
Heiiley, Oxford, Thame, Witney, aiitl W'oodstock. Belbre the Reform • lingtoii, in which Ham p'Jcu was iiiortally wounded, fcjcvoral other 
Act Oxfordshire returned nine meiiibers to Parliament, namely, two contests took place in the county iUiring tlie civil war. 
for the county, two for Oxford city, two for Oxford Univei'sity, two Among the many extensive parks and splendid mansions in Oxford- 
for the borough of Woodstock, and oui* for the borough of Banbury, sliiro are — Nuncham Park, the scat of G. V. Harcuurt, Esq., outlu* left 
Three members are now rutiiriied by the county, tlio jihure of elociioii : bank of the Thames, at a short distance cast of Abiiii^ilon ; Cud- 
coiitiiiiijiig as before at Oxford ; two for the city of Oxford; two for : desdeu Palace, the residence of the bishops of Oxford, which has been 
the University; and one fur Woodstock. rebuilt and enlarged by tlie present bislioji, with the addition ol a 

f/iatory ami Antiquitica . — The county was jirohably divided between decorated gothic chapel, lighted through painted wimlows ol great 
the two ( -cltic nations, the Catyeiichhini and the Dobimi; of whom lieauty; Eusham Hall, unrth-o-ast ot Miiiiey, the seiat ot the Earl ol 
the funner held the eastern and the latter the wt.‘steru parts. The Macclesfield; Bletcliiugtou l^irk, the scat ot Lord ^ aleutia ; Ditchli^ 

1 >obuiii were in subjection to the Oatyouehlani, and upmi the approach Park, cast of Charlbury, the re.sidence ot Lord J )illon ; ( orubury Park, 
of the Romans, under the proprietor Aulus Plntiii.s, readily submitted between Whiehwood Forest ami the Evonlode, which coutams the 
him. In the Roman division of the island Oxlbrushire was included nianstou of Lord Churchill ; Middleton Park, west ot Bicoator, tho 
ill tho province of Flavin Ciesarietisis, »»?nt of the Earl of tiersoy ; Hey thorp Pork, cast ot^Chipiiiiig Norton, 

The most remarkable nmiiument of this or an earlier period is ilie a resilience of tho Earl of Bhrewslniry ; Aynho lark, cast of Dcd- 

siugulur gr<)up of l{olIrich or Rowldricli stones, about lliroe miles dingtoii, thi* scat of (Cartwright, K.st|. ; \\ roxtou Abl^y, we-t ol 

north-west irom Chipping Norton, These stones form a ring i»f about Banbury, tho miuisiou ol (.Jolonol Nio'th ; 1. pti>ii liouse, the rcshleiice 
100 feet diameter, ami appear to have been originally GO in luiiiibur] ■ of Lord Villiciv, situated in tho extivme uortli-wort of the county ; :m I 
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Blenheira, the princely residence of the Duke of Mnrlborough. lllen- 
heiiu is tlie most magnificent seat in the county. The estate was 
purclinsod by the nation, and ]>rcaontod to tlio groat Duke of Marl- 
borough. Vanbrugh was the architect of tlie mansion, which is a 
Homowhat singular though a very pictures(|uo and magnificent pile. 
Jn it is a noblo collection of jiaiutings, including a largo number of 
works by Rubens. The park is a very extensive and beautiful one. 

Stuiisltcit : Jtcllgious WorsJiijt and Educatioti. — Accoi'ding to thes 
Retui'iis of the Criisub in 1851 It up^iears that there were then in the 
county 604 places of^ worship, of which itifi belonged to tlu? Cliurch 
of England, llt> to Methodists, 60 to llapLisiM, 48 to IndcpendciitH, 
1 2 t«) (jiiakcrs, :iiul 8 to Roman CatholitH. The total numbor cif sittin^i^ 
provided tvjvs 110,(»G»5. The iiuniber of day schools was .Till, of which 
were jHiblic schools, Avith ](i,67‘i scholars, and J544 werts private 
.schoeds, Avilh scholars. Of oA'cniug hohoiils for adults thei*o wen* 


1>AAMIT'J'0 ISLANDS. fAncnii'ETJKio, /taugcfoiui,] ' 

PACIFIC 0(3KAN, THE, extends betAA'een America on the east, = 
Aiid Australia on tlio west. It received this name from 
..•iagalhaeiis, tho first hjiiropeon Avhu traAv»r8(*d it, .and who, having ! 
«‘xpciieiiccd ba«l weather and heavy galea in the Stmit of Magalhaens, i 
sailed into the wide expanse of this ocean Avith a moderatu Koutli-cast ^ 
truilo-wiiid, and enjoyed fair weather witliout iiit(Trni»tioii. II o acrcor*!- 
ingiy cidleil it the Pacific. It is also called the South Sea, because 
vessels sailing from Europe c:an only ent r it after a long southerly 
couive. j he name ol Sontli St-a has been limited in later times to the 
sout hern portion of tlu! l*acifii;. 

Ihe Pacific is the greatest expanse of AVater on the globe, of Avliieh 
it i.'ovois nearly one -ha If of the surface. Tlie area is roughly estimated 
at nearly 10(),(»0(».()0() of square iiiile.s. lleliring's Strait, its ino.st 
bouiidaiy, lic.s between East Capo in Asia and Cape iVince 
ol \A ales near (h* N. lat., and i.^ b’s’s than 40 miles Avide. I'^roiii this 
6*iuthAA'ard the coasts <it‘ both eontiiuMits, ivhich jnel<»a^' the 
t acihc, jvcc.le rapidly from one another; and at 54“ :{0' N. lat., 
between tlic Ave^tern point of tin* pcnuisula of Alaahka and C:lpe 
Arotzkoi Ao^s in Kamtchatka, they arc upAvards'of 1*200 miles aj>art. 

* northern tropic, Capt? San Lucas in California is about 8.'»(Mi 

iniles from the coast of China east of (Canton ; and this may be eon- 
^oered as nearly tho average wiiltli of the- V.vcific between the tropics, 
^ear the soiitlieni tropics, Sand Cape in Australia is about S200 milcS 
ironi tlie northern coast of Chili. Towards the southern extremity 
the 1 iwjific is diviiled from ihe Atlantic liy a lino <lrawii from Cape 
lloni to the antarctic circle, and from the Indian Ocean by another 
lino drawn from South-West Cape in Tasumnia (Van Diomcirs Land) 
to the same circle. ^ 

J he 1 acific doi s not, like the- Atlantic and Tiidinn oceans, send off 
brandies which penetrate tieeply into the ndjaemt conUneiits; but 
extensive pcniusidas i»rojcet from the eoutinonts wliicli border on it 
on the Asiatic^ si<lo, and these, together with sfune adjacent roAA's of 
islands stretching far into the .*»ca, N-epanite considerable portions of it 
froui the iiiiiiii body of the ocean. Only tAvo peninsulas iiroject from 
continent. The peniiisnia of Califoniia divides the Oulf 
of Lahforma, and the iietiinsnla of Alaslika Avith tlic Aleutian Islaiids 
.iividrs the Kamtchatka Sea from the. Pacific. The peiiiiisula of 
Aamtchntkn, Avhich projects from tlic continent of Asia, divides ih*^ 
Kamtchatka Sea from the Simi of Okhotsk, Avhich latter is separated 
Irom the open expanse of the l»acific by the Kurile Islands. Tim 
Avestern shores of the Sea of ( Ikiiotsk arc partly formed by tin* island 
or pemnsuia of Tarakai (or Saghalien), Avhich ]n*ojects at a very acute 
.'.-Tigle from the continent of Asia ; aucl the islaiifls of Jeso aud Nipon 
»ui<i tlw! pi ninsulii «if Corea incloso tho Japan Sea on tlie north, eaHt, ; 
and aouth. The Yellow Sea, or iloaug-hai, wlii-di ih farther Boutli, is 
repanited from the Pacific by a series of i.slarids which extend from 
the most soiith^cru extreinity of the island of Kiusiu to the northern : 
extremity of Formosa. This remarkable formation continues still 
further south, ninl the Chinese Sea, whicli exti inl-s from tho islau I of 
*ormosa f;n the mirthcra tropic to tho efjuator, mu.st be coiisidereil as ! 
tlic last Juik in this chain of sca-basins. On the north the Chinese ■ 
Sea IB flcparaterl from the Pacific by a single row of islambs aiirl farther ' 
south ]iy a doiihle and triple roAv. 'J’Iiuh avo find that, though tho » 
eontineiit of Asm forms the AvestiTU boundary of the i’acific north of 
tho equator, no part of it is immediately AA-ashed by that ocean, and ' 
Its BliureN can only bo ronchcfl by i»as.sing through uiic of these 
suhorainate sea-basins. 

This peculiarity of fonnation in tho western pin ts of tlio Pacific 
.;.pr*cara to be mainly, if not exclusively, the effect of volcanic agency. 
n BericHof peninanliw and islands which border • 

Uio J acific nil the west, from the peninsula of Kamtchatka to the island 
o • ew Acalaiid, with the exception of Australia, coiitiiiu active 
volcanoes or exhibit unequivocal traces of volcanic influence; so that ’ 
in fact We may say that tho western part of the Pacific is traversed : 

chain which extends from the iioiglibourhood of tho i 
northern polar circle nearly to the southern tropic. Another series of I 
>o canoes surrounds the Pacific on the east, but they are situated on ’ 


IS, with 383 pupils. Of Sunday schools tboi’o wei'o 314, of Avhich 
221 were in connection with the Church of England, 45 with Method- 
ists, 28 with Indepeiulouts, and ]<> with llaptists. The total number 
of Bcholara was 19,77fi. Of literary institutions tboi-o wore 3 in tho 
county, with 297 membL'rs, and 20] 4 volumes in tho libraries belonging 
to them. 

EavingB Banha. — In 1853 tho county possessed 7 savings banks, at 
Danbury, llicestcr, llnrford, Hoidcy-oii-Thames, Oxford, Tlhiine, and 
Woodstock. The total amount owing to dcpo.^itor.s on 20th Nov, 
1853 Avas 349,0772. is. lid. 

OXUiii. RIVER. |Baiukhhiian ; Dokiiaiia ; Kiiiya.J 
OVONNAX. [Ain.] 

() VSTEUMOUTl r. [ClLAMoin; \nisitiht:.J 
OZARK MOUNTAINS. |Akkansas; Missoum.] 
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the coiitiiioiit of America. These voleaiioes do not constitute a coii' 
tinuous chain; they rather occur in extensive groujis at great distnnccs 
from one another, but each group by itself may l>e considered as a 
chain, and the intermediate country sboAvs evident traces of recent 
volcauic iuiliience. Tliese volcanoes are noticed generally under 
Amkuic.'a, and more siiecifically under the countries in Avhich they lU’o 
.situated. 'J'hc cfiain of the Aleutian Islands, Avhicli conbiiiis^ more 
thnii 20 active vulcanocs, cumnectH as it Avero tho Ainrrican volcanoes 
Avitli those of Asia. The most Avesterii volcano, situated on th .: islauil 
of Little Sitkhiii, is not much more than (iUP milfs from the series of 
volcanoe.s wliich line the eastern coast of Kauitchatk.'i. 

TJioiigh the Pacific coA'crs nearly half of the surlaco of the globe, 
it rcicoives the draiuiigij of a conijiarntively small ]ii»i‘iioii of Ih.^ land. 
In South Aineriiia the Avatershed betAA'con the rivers which run inbi 
the Pacific and tiio Atlantic is nowhere more than JoO iijilo.s from the 
sliores of Uie Pacific; while for tlie greater ]iari it is only about 60 
or fiO miles, .-iiid in some places much less. Thus tin? Pacific receives 
hardly more than one twenty-fifth part of the drainage of Eoutii 
America. In the Mexican isthmus, as far Avesi as the isthmus of 
1’chuaiitopcc, the Avatershed continues at a short distance from tlic 
I’acific, never receding more than 4dnliU^M, and frequently aj>proaching 
it Avithiii less than 10 miles. West of the IsUiiiius of "J'eliiiaiitcqHic it 
gradually recedes farther, and at 20 ' N. lat. it i.s more than 300 miles 
from the shores of tho Pacific; but farther north it again apj»roaclies 
to a distance A’aryiiig betAVCon 1*20 and 200 inih s. The countries of 
the Mexican istliniiis, Avliicli Bond their drainage to the I’acitic, j>ro- 
balily constitute not more than one-eiglilh of that division of America. 
Tn NoHh Ain«»rica (north of 32 * N. lat.) the watcr.slied liesniurh more 
towards the interior of tlic continent, being between 3.0 ' niul 45" N. Jat., 
about 750 miles from the Pacific; but farther north it is <nily about 
350 milew from it. The are.a of tho countries of North America Avhoso 
dr.aiuage ruiiH to the J’acilic probably d<ios not exceed one-fifth of tho 
AA'liole Huriace. According to tint: rough estimate, the I'ucitic receives 
not f|uitc one-tenth of the drainage of America. 

In Asia tlic watcrslicd between the rivers which fall into tho Arctic 
Ocean on one side, and into tho Pacific on the other, is likewise at no 
great distance from the latter, north of the moiitli of the rivir Amur; 
but tlio basin of this river extends above 1200 miles into the interior 
fif Asia, ami it is followed oil the south by tlie basins of ihe rivei’s 
i-loang-h(» and y.antsc-kiang, Avhich reach sumowhat farther inland. 
The basins of the.se three rivers, adiled to ihose of a few others of 
inconsiderable extent, may comprehend nearly onc-seveiith jiart of ihe 
area of Asia, and so imich of tfic drainage of that continent enters 
the P.aciti'’. In Australia tlic line which divides the waters whicli run 
into the Pacific from those Avliich flow off in unotlicr direction is hardly 
anywhere 100 milc:j from tho great ocean, excojit in the uorth-eiistem 
distnet, where it is about 400 miles : it may be c.stiinated that about 
one-ninth of the drainage of that eoutineiit is poured into that sea. 

The eastern, northern, and southern portions of the Pacific Ocean 
arc remarkably free from islands. In an extent of sea fur exceeding 
the Atlantic in area, and bordering on the western shores of America, 
only a few isolated islands occur, and one cuusiderablo group, the 
OalapagcM Islaiifls. Between the coast of iSoiith America and Aus- 
tralia, south of 24" 8. lat., only tho large islands called New Zealand 
are situated ; and in their vicinity there are a few small groups and 
islets : in the remainder of this vast extent of sea hardly four or five 
islaufls, or diminutive groups, arc known to exist. But that portion 
of the sea lying between tho tw'o tropics, aud extending from tlic 
AVcsterii boundary of the I’acific eastward to ] 35" W. long., or over 
iiiore th.an half the width n£ the ocean, is abundantly diversified with 
isliinfls of A'arioiiH dimensions. 7\> the north of the equator the islnuds 
and groups, though iiuincroiis, arc iiinoh less sf» than to the south of 
the line. TIic islands of the. Pacific arc both low and elevated. Tho 
low islaiifls aro fif very small extent, aufl arts based on coral reeiii, 
Avhich encircle a small spaco of sea. Thi.s inclosofl space resembles a 
lagoon, anti these islands aro often called Lagoon Islantls. In close 
proximity to tho eoralliiic islantls soundings have been mado of groat 
dejitli, clearly prtiviiig them to bo tho crests of lofty submariuo 
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iiiountainH, with aiilcs of remarkable ateepness. Captain Fitzroy found 
no bottom, within a mile iiud a half of Keeling Iiiland, with a line of 
7200 feet The volcanic islands are of moderate extent, and generally 
rise to a great tihwation in their centre, llesides the difterent groups 
which lie in a line along its western boniulary, and which have been 
already mentioned, several groups of volcanic islands are dispersed in 
the ocean. The groups of this description north of the equator are 
the Uoniii Siinn, Ladrone, and Sandwich Islands. The Qalajpagos 
nr(! traversed by the equator. South of the equator artt the volcanic 
groni)a of the Marquesas, Society, Navigator, and Friendly Islands, 
iiiid the solitary l^^aster Island. Some of these volcanic islands are 
encircled by coral-reefs, as the Society, Navigator, and Friendly 
Islands; others have not such a circle of reefs, us the Sandwich, 
Ijadrone, Bonin Sima, Galapagos, New Georgian Archipelago, nn<l New 
J-lt^bridcH. The islands which do not belong to the volcanic or lagoon 
islands arc few in nuniber : tho hugest of thorn is New Caledonia. A 
portion of the Pacific has a peculiar character. Flindeiw calls it the 
‘ Corallian Son,* and determines its extent by assigning Papua and 
liUisiade as its northern boundary; wliilst the north-eastern coast of 
Australia up to Sandy Point (21“ 40' S. Lit.) incloses it on the west, 
;»ud on the south a lino drawn from Handy Point to tho Island of 
Pines near tho southern coast of New Caledonia. On tho east it seems 
1o terniiuate at some distance from the N't‘w ITchridcs. It extends 
more than 1000 miles in lemgth, and about 000 miles in width. The 
whole space is covered with iiinunicrablc ci^ral-reefs and bunks, which 
have only a few feet of water on them, and are very dangei*oiia to 
the navigator. This is probably botli the Lii-gcst and the most extra- 
ordinaiy reef in any part of tho world. It is divided frfUii the continent 
of Australia liy a Bpac^^ of sra frc»* from islands, in ftrncral from 20 to 
miles, and in some plact?H from 60 to 70 miles wide. This arm of 
t.lie sea has generally a depth of l;utwcen 10 and 20 fiithoms, but this 
liepth increases towards the south to 40 and even 00 fathoms. 

< >iir kiiowdoflgc of tlie winds and cniTeiits of the Pacific is far from 
being HO completo as that which W’o possess of the winds and curi*eiits 
■f tlic Atlantic. Still enough haa Vsv.'ii aM:ertained to make " 
ncfpiaintcd with the principal lacls. 

'I'he iiortli-oast trade-wind secTris to be more regular than in the 
Atlantic, and its no]*thcrn boundary docs not vary so runcii. From a 
careful comparison of tho obsoi vjitions of the most judicious navigators 
made at diilbreiit seasons, it appears that in summer this wiml extends 
to 27'* N. hit., in winter to 2(P N. lat., and in spring only to 20" N. hit. ; 
uTid that from these lituitn it <loes not rceede morn than thr<?e degroi'S. 
The southern boundary of the iiorth-ea»t trade-wind varies at difiereiit 
seasiiiiM bittwoen 1" a ml ll'’’ N. lat. ; the mo.au boundary is between 5'* 
and 0'’ N. lal. 

The Houth-eastern trade-wind extends in winter to 264" S. lat., and 
in Hummer to 204 lat. But according to numerous Htatenients, it 
appears that this wind is by no tm'ans so regular along its southern 
border :ls in the Atlaiitie, and that it is frequently iiilerruptcd by 
wdiids Jroui the west siiid south-west. The northern honntlary of this 
wind also varies e.oiisiilerably at ditlbrent seaHons .and under dificreut 
j-ircniuHtanecs : it. may however be taken to extend generally in summer 
to aliout 24"' N'. lat., and in wduter to nearly I" N. Lat., ivhile in autumn 
it re:u;hc*H heyoiid .64" N. lat. In spring tliese winds reoeile to one 
ch gnai srintli of the cupiator. (.\a])tain B. Hall oUsorveH that towards 
llieir northern boundary these wimls blow from the south, but farther 
south gradually draw more to the oast, and at their southern limit 
.lie qnitt' ruHterly. • 

In tho Pacific the central lino of the region of variable wiiida and 
fv.ilms is about six degreeH north of the equator, hut the lioundarieH 
vary greatly ; it may however he raid g.;ncrally to range from 4** to 8" 
or !» ■ N. lat. In passing this roginn the navigator meets with calms 
iiiieiTU]ited by nhort sifualls, and accompanied by a little ruin. 

'riie south-east trade-wind is only mot with from iiOO to 400 miles 
Iroiii the (umsts of South America. In the interveniug space the wind 
:dwayB b1ow.s in the direction of tho Andes from tho south, changing 
iliiriiig tho day a few pointH to the west, and in the night freshening 
ofl from the laud. These wdiids an* always very light, ninl soniutiiucs 
interrupted by c.ahns. North of Gunym|iiil the winds aluaiys blow 
li'uiii the Kouth-south-east, and are steady. The north-east trade-wind 
1.S only met with .at a diKtance of above 700 miles from tho land. In 
the tract of sea lying between their eastern limit and tlm coast dif- 
rereut winds j>revail in the iliilerent seasons. From June to November, 
bntli iucliideil, the prevniliiig wind is from the north-west and west; 
Jt iw very boistei*ouH, and fn’qnently corner in heavy gales and ioriiado.s 
lurioiiH squalls, which are accompanied by dflnges of rain and most 
(inngeroiis thiiiidiTstorms ; tliey are soiimtimeB interrupted by Galin.s. 
I liCHe winds set in earlier at tho caHtem parts of the isthmus than in 
the western. At Panama they are expected in March, and at Sail Bins 
ni the middle of tluiio. During this season the navigation along this 
coast IS very dangerous ; there are also few good harbours, ami even 
nioHt of them are abandoned by tho inhabitants on account of their 
iiuhealthinnB.s. In the ojipoRito season, from Deceiiilicr to May 
mclmlod, the prevalent winds between Panama and Capo Blanco do 
icoya are uurth-wcBt and northerly, and they are jirotty steady, 
rrom Uapo Blanco do Nicoya to some distance ^ist of Acapnleo this 
winds blow Irom cast and north-east, generally with moderate fltreugth, 
they are sometimes interrupted by hard galea from tho uorth-east. 


which are called Pap.ay^agoH, and are e.xperieiiced botwcou Cape Bhinco 
(9” 30' ti. lat) and Cape Santa Catboriue. They lost for i-everal days, 
with a clear sky overhead and a dense red haze near tlie horizon. 
Other gales of a similar description from the north soinetimeB occur 
in this season east of Acapulco, 0 [iposito tho isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
whence they are called Tehuantepec gales. West of Acapulco, and 
from GO to 100 miles from tho land, tlio winds are variable ; but the 
prevailing winds blow between south-south-east and weHt-south-west. 
Nearer the coast, land and sea bn^czes are met with, blowing from the 
north-west during the day, and from north-east at night. They ore 
experienced also east of Acapulco to a distance of about 100 miles. 

The trade-winds also cease at a considerable distance from the 
eastern coasts of Asia, and in the tract of sea bordering on these 
coasts thi'y are replaced by variable winds blowing generally from 
north-west, south-west, and south-east. Along the coasts of Australia 
the winds arc very variable. 

In the region south of the trade-winds the weather and tho turn 
and succession of the winds are remarkably uniform. North-westerly 
winds prevail, bringing clouds and rain in abundance. South-westerly 
winds succeed thorn, and partially cL ar the sky witii their fury ; then 
tho wind iiioderatcs, and blows from tho 80 utb-ea-«t quarter, where, 
after a short interval of line weather, it dies away. Light airs spring 
up from the north-east, freshening as they wear round to the north, 
but soon shifting to the usual quai-ter, north-west; and between that 
point and the south-west tboy shift liack sometimes fur weeks before 
they take another turn round. It never blows hard from east, rarely 
with any strength from north-east, but occasional gales may be 
expected in winter (between .Tuiu» and August) from south-east. 
Heavy tempests blow from west-north-west to south-west, lu tho 
region north of tho trade-winds tho winds URiially blow from the 
south-west and west, and frequently in gales. When not strong they 
.are uccompauied with heavy fogs. In the subordinate basins along 
the coasts of Asia — the A^’cllnw, •lap.'inese, and Okhotzk seas- -easterly 
winds arc nither prevalent. 

We turn now to tho Currents of tho Pacific. Near the southcni 
polar circle a consider;fli]e portion of tho surface of the ocean is in 
motion at first towards the noi'th, or iiorr.h-oa.st, and forms a current 
of cold water known as the Antarctic ('urreiit, or Antarctic Drift 
(htrreiii. North of (itr S. hit. it tunis more to the east, and sets 
towards the coast of .South America, where about the paralL.l of (xhiloo 
it divides into two branches, the Konthem of which runs oil' southward, 
and coutiuueH along the southern coasts of Ticrra del Fiirgo to Cape 
Horn westward^ round which it passes with an average rate of a mile 
an hour, and joins probably the South Atlantic Connecting Current. 
This is known ns the Cape Horn (hirrcut. As the current Rets rather 
from the land, it diminishes the dangers which attend the navigation 
along such a rocky coast. But the current is not. wide, and from 20 
to 30 miles from the land it is hardly perorptible. Tho uorihern 
branch of the Antarctic Current is known as tlic Peruvian or Hum- 
boldt's Ciirrt iii, Sind runs uorlhw.ard nlimg the wi'stern coast of 
Aiiicrica as far north as I’unta de Pariha, or (-sipc BLuico (near 5** 
S. hit.). The current extends about 100 miles from the coast, suid is 
of moderate velocity, gcueniily not exceeding ii mile an hour. It is 
rcTiiarkuble on account of tht* cold water which carries from tho 
south to the north ; and it is doubtless to this current that Peru owes 
its comparatively cool climate. The diffcrcin-c of the temperature of 
tho water ivithiii the current and that of the surface of the ocean 
without the ciirront is considerable. At Callao the former indicates 
fi2'’ Fahr., whilst in the same latitude, but about oOO miles from tho 
coast, the temperature of the sea is between 77" and 80“ Fahr. From 
tho Puuta tie Pariha tho current recodcH from the coast, running ofl* 
in a uorth-wcstiTii direction te the islautD ol' Galapagos, cuhiiging in 
width, but iticrcasiug in velocity to from 2 to .6 miles an hour. 
Though the ciirrt'ut has now reached the <‘qiiator, ite temperature has 
not increased. Along the southi'iii shores of Alhemarlc island, one of 
the G.dajiagOH, Captiiin Fitzroy foutlH that the thermometer immersed 
in the sea only indicated <»()*, wdiilc on t!ie northern shoros it stood 
at SO". The low tem}ieraturo of the water is believed to be tho c<auHO 
of no coral-reefs being found about the GaLaiiagos, the coral insects 
being uiiablo to sustain so great a doi'i’cc of cold. From the Galapagos 
the ciirretib runs westWiird towanls iho centre of the ocean, and 
mingles imperireptibly, somewhere about 107" 30' \V. long., with tho 
southern jiortion of fhe great mass of inter-tropical waters, having^ a 
constant ivestwai’d mutiou, and known ns the Great Equatorial 
Current. 

The Great Equatorial Drift Ciiri'cnt flow.H on both sides of the line, 
forming a belt 3000 miles wide. But it is divided into a southern and 
a northern branch, which are separated by a counter current flowing 
in the opposite direction. The southern branch, or South Eijuatorial 
Curront, for it would be more correct to view the two so-called brancheH 
as two di.stiuct curi'cnts, lias its soiilhorii limit about 20 S. lat. Its 
general flow is north of wc.'^t, and it has il.-ii greatest velocity towards 
its woRtern end. On its southem side among tho ArchipeUgc^ its 
drift is coiisidei*ably disturbiMl, in some places, as among tho Foojeo 
group and the S ilomon Islamls, it being diverted even eastward. A 
portion of tho oiirrent, which off tin? Now HehrLIes sets off strongly 
to tho north-west, is called Rossers Drift by German geographers, but 
it. scarcely appcai-s needful to regard it as a distinct curront. Ihe 
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northern part of tito Sontli Equatorial Current seeitiH to pasK by Now 
Guinea and into the Indian Ocean. Tlie aoutbom part atriking 
against Australia by Moreton Bay, is divirrtccl Hnuthwai'd mid furmH 
T?hat hoM been called the Australian Current. Jt sweeps round the 
boutli-eostern coaHt of Austral in at the rate of one to two miles an hour, 
but at the southern extremity of the coast turns enst to the island 
of New Zealand, which again turns it to the north. Jt thus apjicnrs 
to rotate betweoTi New Zealand and Australia, Tiiiiintainiug a high 
temperature, while the interspace, in which no distinct curi*eiit is 
found, ia the favourite * middle ground ’ of the whalers of* Australia 
and New Zealand. On the suubli of Van Diemen's l^aud is a warm 
drift current, whicli appears to b*'. a connecting current betwoeii the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, corresponding to the iSoutliern connecting 
current of the Athiniic. 

The northern branch of the lajuaforial Current, or as it is mure 
correctly called the NoriJuTii J^quatorial CuiTont, has its northern 
limit about N. hit. At its eastern oxtnuiiity it is comparatively 
weak, hut, like the Southern Kqiiatf>iial (Jurreiit, sirtuigtlien.s as it 
proceeds west; its greatest vek»oity apjiears tr* be on its soiitlu'rii 
bonier. At its western extremity tlio IMiilippine Islands form an im- 
penetrable obstacle, and it turns with considerable strength to the 
north. Ill this direction it swce])S along the JajKiii Islands at the rate 
of from two to four miles an hour, receiving the iianio of the Ja]>:Ltic.se 
Current. It thence proceeds past the Kurile. Islands, where a p<.>rtiuu 
of it fieems to make its way into the sea fif Okluitsk, and a somewhat 
larger portion ]>asses into tlio Sea of Kamlcliatka, and with coiisider- 
ublo velocity tliroiigh Behring's Strait; but the luaiu body ]»rocewls 
eastward to the north-west coast pf North America, by which it is 
tnme<l southward, and passes along the coasts of Washiiigtou, Oregon, 
and California, to about 3U“ N. lat., whore it turns westward aiui 
rt'joitis the North Equatorial Current. The fact tif the Nortii i.'.\{ua- 
torial being a revolving and re-entering current was first ostaidislicd 
by Mr. Fihdluy in li'oli, though iinlicatioii;-! of it Juol hcen lung hoibiv 
made by scientific gt'ograpliers and navigators i/i‘ Euivipo aiitl Anojrica. 
The still central space around wliich this Northern I‘k[ualr>rial 
current Hows forms the gn 'ut North Pacilie «\v)ja]ing ground, corres- 
ponding to the smaller wiialiug groiiml between Australia and New 
Zealand, around whicli the Australian current ruNoivrs. A ur.rrow 
cun'eiit, calk'd the Mexican C‘oast Current, runs southward along ih" 
coasts of Mexico uiul Ceiiirai America from California, while as it 
appruachoH Pyiiaina a eounter-curreut runs noi'thwaril closer in-sliore ; 
these appear to be cuiTcnts couiiccting the. Ja[i:inc.se and Peruviaii 
currents, Vjut there is a gooil deal of confusion aud, obscurity in 
relation to the. currents about the I>ay <>i' l^iiiama. We must not 
overlook a current which is set down in llio maps of Jlcrghans, 
outside the Peruvian CuiTcnt, about 25 N. Jal., ' AV. long. It is 
called Mentor’s Counter Drift Curreut, iVoui the Prus.'>i:iii vess 1 by 
whose commander it was observed ; but its existence docs not appear 
to have been corniboratc'd tiy subsctpuiit navigators, ;uid it may iiave 
been only a temporary drift caused by transient circuinstauces. 

Another great current wlmst; cxist.»;ncc lias only recently been 
established, is tin* Ktjuatorial Coujilcr (.'urrent, a gnait bell of w'aier 
iiiuviug with considcrabie velocity in an easterly dii'cctiun across the 
entire breadth of the Paciiie, and oceujiing the region of the equa- 
torial calms bct\vci'ii 5 ' and it or lU" N. lat. 'I'his current travenscs 
from e.'ist to we.st the middle <d‘ the broad .s]iuc:e u}i]iri.i[iriati::d to the 
Great Equatorial Current, aii'l, us already meutioned, <iivii.les it into a 
northern and a Boutherii current, beUvccu wliieh it flows in a direction 
ojiposite to both. Its velocity is greatest at its eastern raid, towiu-ds 
which it has been found to be fi-oiii tAM.) to three miles an hour. 

Of the jirogrcs.s of the tiilal-wave of tite I’aeiiie, our knoAviedgo i.s 
but impel feet. According t<» Dr. Whcwell its gi iierui direction is 
from cast to west, but. its heigiits are snndl. Tie iraci-s it along the 
western coast of America from Acapulco Houthwurd along Nouth 
America to Cape Horn ; and again northward from Acujiulcu along 
the coast of North America, an# thence Avestwurd by the Aleutian 
Archipelago to Kamtchatka. 

Tb«-warniih et[uator, or lin-- of greatest heat of the water of the 
Pacific:, is by no means cuiucidciit with the terrestrial equator, being 
north of it c^ast of IhO ' AV. long., luid fuiiLIi of jt west >f that 
meridian. On this line the niininiuiu heat, 7^ cjccurs between the 
Galapagos and Saudwii:h Islands ; and the maximum. tii'S 5' at New 
Guinea. The current w'ldcli sets northward through Behring's Strait 
prcvcuits the ice of the Arctic Pcjlar Sou from passing southward into 
the Kamtchatka Sea. On the o]q><».site side tiie floating iiias.ses of ice 
of the Autiii'ctic rolar Sea are frecjuditiy met with towards the 
American coast between fib" and, 00' N. lat., 1 10*" and *200" AV. long., 
and even north of 50 ‘ N. lat. Further we.vt, in the sea south of 
Auatraliu, it is suppor.t?d that ici: never passes hc^yund 00'' iS. lat. 

( of Cook, FUuder.s, Basil Hall, Kotzebue, Kruseustcni, 
Becchey, Fitzroy ami Dsirwin, Wilker*, Brlchcr, Tessan, Du Piait 
Thtumr.-^, Eartigue, &c. ; lluinholdt, Jistsai PolithfUf' »nr Ui dVouvcllc 
£hpayue : Mcyen, J!eise um die Welt; KruH-iiritern, Atln^ dc rUa'an 
PafiJitjw; Dupcircy, Carte dn Moaremcitt dea Paiu' a la Hurfucf- de 
la Mcr dttua te Hrand Ocean ; Jefiery and Jtoe, (iutvrul Chart oj Terra 
Australis; Phifskal AtLasa* B. rgn.ius, Joliuhtoii, and J’cUu'iiiaiiu ; 
Findlay, in Journal of Ueoyraithical tiovUdu^ vol. xxiii, ; Maury, /arr/flt- 
ffalioiisvf t/uj WintU and Curn'cnls of Ihei^eaj and Krplanat ivHs and 
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iSaUiiif/ Directions to Accompany the ]Vind ami Current Charts issued 
by the United Slates' Uydroyraphic Depart incut ^ 1^51; Admiralty 
Manual': and Sailhiy Directions for SmUh America^ tic.) 

PACKIN' OTON. ■ [Ehii!Estj:k.shjiie.) 

PACTOLUS. ILyj>ia.| 

PACY. fEriiK-l 
I’ADANG. [SiJMATiiA.] 

PADASJAUVIZ KOIISOMA, rFiXf..vM).l 
PADDINGTON. | LoNiicnv.l 
PAOKUBOKN. [MiNDJfix.J 
PADIHAM. [ LiANUASiTriiK.J 

P.V'DdA'A, one of* the Venetian provinces of Anst.riuii Italy, is 
bounded N. by Treviso, E. by Venice, S. by Uovigt*, ami AV. by 
Vicenza and \ ornno. 'I'he province c-uisists almost entirely of a plain 
crossed by the riverw Brenta, Bacehiglinne, Gorzone, and oI.Imtb, and 
sloping to the eastward towards the lagoons of \’cnic *. The Adige 
forms the southern boundary of the provinev, ami iliviiles it from tim 
province of Uovigo. The leiigMi of the ]»rovim*c? is about -10 miles 
from north to south, iiml its greatest biv.-idtli is :ibout iiO ndle.^ 
but in places it does not exeiafti lo mile.*#. TJie .-iroa i.s scpiaro 
miles. The populatiim is 312,705. 'J'lie province uf I’.niov.i is the 
most fertile and the most deii'^ely )>oopled of tlie Vi-nctiiUi province; . 
It is dividcil into 1*2 districts, wliich contain lOJ ei«nnijui]es. A 
iiumiier tif canals, some for navigation and titlusrs for iirig.it ion, iiitiT- 
sect the province, whioh proibices wheat, liulian coni, pu..-e, oil, wine, 
flax, hemp, cliestiiiit.'i, polatoc.=», fruits, and hay. Tlio iu/Ikm* pro. lucU 
of the country arc live stock, silk, wool, w.ix, and h.mo\. 'J'iui mauii- 
fuctorios are few, mid consist chiefly of luniiorii**^, silk sjiiiincrics, 
woolkn cloth, and*ha(.s. 

'I'he ]iriiici)>al ti>wii.s are the following i -- Fahov A ; /idti , a town of 
about .Minu iiilial>itia.nfs, lias given n.'Line to un iilustriou-'i sovoi eign 
family; with about MtoU inliaiiitant', has sonic lannerie.s 

and hat i i:n mi factories ; Jhano, witli oudn inhabitants noted for 
its mineral water.-’.; iiaUnylia is also fivqii'.nle.l for its mineral 
springs. Near Battaglia is the villaj:«: of Ar.pia, where IVirarch dieil. 

PA'DOVA (called by the ! Iiigii h J*adatA), lie: clii< f eily of lln; 
province of Padova in Au.drian lt.ily, is sitnatLd in a f-Tlilc! |.kiin, in 
iir»' *2.V N. hit., ] P' 55' E. long., 21 inile.s by riiilvv.-iy W. by S. from 
Venice. The river Bacchiglione Hows by its wall.'!. l’-t<li.va i.s forlilietl 
with walls, ditches, and ba.stjion,s, and \a above li miles in cire.ii inference ; 
but it i.s thinly iijb.dMted, the population not e\«!ceding 5 u,mimi. .M(»st 
of the .streets, iMpucially in iln^ old part of the town, an: narrow auil 
lined with areiLilos ; it has however sonic line Hqu.tre.s and hiiiiilsonn: 
gates. The jiriiicipal buildings an? tlie c.itlicdral, ia'gnu in tin* FJMi 
century, and having a fine bapliMery; the epi-<?(*pal palace; the 
ciiiirches of Sant’ Antonio, Santa Ginstiiia, Santa (’nsv, theehureli of 
tlie Eremctaiil, tunl many othcj’.'!, a<lonieiI with line |.•.UllliIlgs and 
sculptures; thu univeivity, containing an aiiatuiuical theatre, a cabinet 
of natural history, an uli.>.crvatorv, and a library of id.dOn voliinies ; 
Ktjvemi colleges ; the palecu lici Cajntanio ; the palace (jiii.’-l iiiiaiii, t he 
Caffe Peilmcchi, one of the iiio.st sjilendid culfee houses ami a.so* nibIy- 
rooni.s in Europe; and the <*.»iirt house or i»ai;ieo of jiastiee (uriginaily 
Cwdlcil the Palace oi' Ik a.son), a vast sLriictiiiv, of wJits'li rhe gii-at h.ail 
iiiea.sures oOU feet long. 1 (Ml feet widr, .and 1 Ou ha’t liigli. 'J'Je Itoi.niieal 
garden and the Prato ilclla Amalie, or public prmneiiaiie, arc .uloriied 
with nuiiiuruus statue.'-. Among the aiitiquitie,.: none ;iit prized more 
highly than the so calleil nioiiuincnts of Anteiior (the fabled fouinler 
of the cit^ ) and Livy the hi turiaii. * 

Palavium, on tin* site of which Padova staiid.*--, was coii.sidered 
ill Konmn Linns one of the okle.'.t to\vii.-i of Italy. At the fall of 
the Koiiiaii ciiqiire, it wiw de.stroyed by Attihi, and the iiiluibiL;uit.*j 
removed to the isliiiid.s in tho lagoons, where tlniy foiiiidcal A^eiiicc. 
I'ataviiim was rebuilt l*y NarseH, ravaged by the Loiigobard.'J, and 
restart d by Charlemagne. It afterwards governed itself for a long 
time as a free iiiuiiicijmlity with its consul.s and iHMle.sta.-^'. In the 
loth century Ezzeliiio da Itomrino iisiirped tlie sovereign ])ower, but 
after Ills death the Pad nans not only reg:Liiied tlicir frccilom, but 
extended their aiith«»rity over several atijacent (iroviiices. Soon after 
the Carrara bccaim: lords of Padova, until IlUO, when Venice took il. 
by foj’cu and iiiiitud it to its territory. 

PADlllKS. iSUMATJlA.j 
PA I )ST (.) VV . f Co K N w A I.L.] 

PADlfA. [Paiiuva.I 

I’ADCCAU. [Kkntui KY.) * 

P-ESTUM, POSEIDU'NIA, an inicieut town of Liicania, about 1 
miles S.E. from the month of the Silariis, near the coast of thu Gulf 
of PujBtiiui, now the Gulf of Salerno. The surrimiidiiig country, 
which is low ami marshy, lies between the sea ami an olf'sct of Mouiil 
Alburnus, which iHvides it from the valley of the Calore, an iiHiuent 
of the SilaruH. The sulphureous sjirings which are iu the iieighhour- 
huod form stagniiiit pools, and u stream, called Fiuriic Salso, which 
Hows past the walls of Pwstum, by overflowing the low grounds adds 
to thu uuwhulcsomcitess of the utniosphen:. Tlie reiuaiiis of Pwstutii 
are about 25 miles S.S,E. from the town of Baleriio ; they consist of 
the town walls, two line doi'ic temjdcs, another huikliiig, and a small 
amphitheatre. 

Thu origin of PiesLum is involved iu obscurity. According to 
SoUims it was a colony of tha Dorians; others say that it was first a 
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PlM?niciaii Hetllemciit, ami tliat it was afti’rwsinls colouiso^l by thc! 
Doriaiw; wliil*? Strabo ami others ascribe its foiimbition or eiilar^c- 
ineiit to the Greeks of Sybaris, who gave it the name of Posculonisi. 
Coins have been found at Pusatmn, iii which tho town is called I^histuma, 
and some bear tl»e double ej>igraph * Phistalis * and * Poseidon. ^yho- 
over were the founders, there is reason to btdiisye that Psostum existed 
as a town before it was cf)loniso<l by the Sybarites. 

Tho coins <if I’oseidonia show by thiir devices, wbicli consist of 
aiiehorK, oars, rudders, and other niuiti cal implements, that tho ini labib- 
aute a s? afaring people. Strabo says tluit tb<» LutiiiidanB took 

Po.-eidoiiiii ii’oin tho Sybaritc.s, and tlie Jioiiians afterwards t<Mjk it 
froTii iJio Liioniiiaiis. At the oml <»f the wav against Pyrrhus, the 
Ibiinaiis (who crdled it Pirstnin, which seems to bf; the l..atiiiiscd form 
of Llic ancient natno) .'ire stated tf> have sent a colony to Poseidonia. 
(Livy, ‘ I'lpit./ xiv.) It lissisted Home in the great contest against 
iiaiiiiibal ; and is numbered among the eighteen fiatin colonies which 
ditl not forsake Koiue in the lime of danger. (Idv. xxvii., 10.) It 
never became eminent however us a Rotiiiui cohmy. In the time of 
St rjdx) the city was ilticliiiiug and malaria was gradually creeping over 
its vineyards, fn lds, and ganh-ns. 'J’he fall of the empire L.nstoned 
the ruin c»r the city. Under tin; Lombards it bcc-.iinc a dependency 
of thc ilucby of iJciicvcuto and snbsecpieiitly an iiii])iii‘t.ant t«iwii of 
l.lie principality of Siderno. Thc Saracens destroy «!d the city in the 
Otli century r.iid sncli of its citizens as escaped, accompanied by tbeir 
l»ishn]» (for l*;e»lum was one of the iirst cities of southern Italy to 
(MiibiMce C'hri.-tiaiiity), lied to the hills, and there founded the t-own 
i>f (*apaccio Veccldo. This town is still the residence of tlie bishop, 
who retains the tirle of bi,siin|) of IVestiiin. TJic ruins of the de- 
serted city were plundered iiy Jbiliort tluiscard, who .cfirried away 
its columns, b:i.s reliefs, and muiiiinieiits to construct the cathedral of 
Salenm. 

During the middle ages tho remains of Piostum lay unnoticed, 
tlumgli not unknown, as some people have gratuitously statml, for 
the teiupl'‘s art' eoiispicuous objects I'nmi almost every )»art. of tlie 
Gull* t»i' S ileriio, and Uiert! is notliiiig between them and tho sea to 
obstnmt. the view. When Garlo liorlimie, having coiujiieivd ^Naples 
ttjwarils tile uiiddltj of the l.’^tli ceiituiy, became the resident sovereign, 
he revivtal tJie tasi-t? for the arts and aiiti»|uities. Count I'Vlice Gazohi 
of PiaceiiZii, an tilHecr in his service, admiiv'd the teiufiles and otlier 
remains in ili it solitary region, ami took drawings of them. Mimicchi, 
in J7oJ, ill )(is work on the * Ileraclean Tables,’ iusertod a dissertation 
on I'icstum and its hi’tory. Winkt'irnann, wlio visited J^a stum in 
1 7;>S, ba.-: niudo remarks on tho tempItM in bis ' Anmerknngeii 

idler tlie Ik'.nknm t. der Alt"ii.’ In 17^7 .a]>]icjire<l in 7 jomlon the first 
kinglisli tic: eripl.um tiT I’ieslum, ‘ 'Fhe Jliiins of Pjestnm.' foi., with four 
platt;.s, aijonyiiiouy., v. l.icli v.’as ft>lIowtril by Major’.s wtirk, which had 
the .'■an If title, in i7(i‘'. 'J'iierc arc many snb.set|ueiit 'wrirk.s on the 
rniie’ t.f I’se.itnm, the most iniporiant of wliich is I’athcr Antonio 
l*atdi’.s ‘ l*a'st:ii’je Di.ssertatitmes.’ Indian ami L.itin, ftil.. Home, 17?^ 1, 
with hi \.l_> -three ]»ijil.t‘s, intsluding (.•.iztila's tlrawiug.s, etiins, ami a 
topographical nia]>. The * AlagJia Cinccia’ of Will,m.s also ooiitains 
de.-ieript ions and architectural drawinges tif the ieiuple.s. 

Tiic remam.s of Piesruiii are. tliivc! toinples, all in the 1 It iric sty It' ; 
they agree in their gt^iit-ral eliaratiter with tilher Greek tcniple.s, con- 
sist ing of a eelia siirroundetl by cxticriial etdoniiatleH. The Ijirger 
tempb', called iluj 'rtuiipb'. tif NtipUiiie, is 7 ha feet long and 7 h feet 
wiile. Jt. is jit'ri]iteral and hexa»t.yle, there being six oolumu.s iu front 
and twdve on e.'u^li side, ami upon lliese od ciduinns re.st an archi- 
trave ami friez-’. I’lie cclla, wbicli is t>pen to thf^ sky, Ibruis an inner 
etujrt, with a raugi* of seven doric coiuraii.s on each side sufiporting an 
architrave, on whicli stamls fi second rar .;e of smaller ctiliiniiiH t»f the 
.same ortler. The columns of tluj outer peristyb' are (> feot In incdies 
ill dianiftt'i* al the base, US ft'et 71 indies high ineliidiiig tilt' capitals, 
'.rhe iipjier diaiiielt'r, Udow the enpital, is only 4 feet S) inches. The 
KinalloBt of vho tlirco temples, called the Ten^de of Vesta, and ajBO 
tile Temple of Ceres, is li)7 fetit long anil 47 feet wide. It is also 
hoxustyle p(>riptc:ru1, the jieristyle being cumposed of six coJumiis in 
front and elevtui on cadi sitle. It ditlers in several respects from tlie 
larger temple. Tlie Reculid temple, in ]»oiiit of size, is usually called 
thc llasilica. it has a ])cristylc of fifty culiiiniis, nine at each einl 
and sixteen in tln^ ilanks, exclusive of tlio angles. It is the only 
known ht.rnetniv that has nine coliimiiH in eacli front. It was dividetl 
in its brcailth by an internal range of eolumiiB, three of wbidi 
remain. 9 

Jk^sidcB the I'liiiiB just uoiicod tlieif; roinain alsti some trace.s of the 
jnineiluct whie.1i supplied tlie city with water, and of the ampliitheatre. 
The walls, hiiilt of lai’ge jiolyhodric masses of travertine, are still 
Htaudiiig. They form an irregnlar pentagon, three miles in circuit, 
and in inniiy plact'S twelve feet liigh. liemaiiiB of eight tow’crs ainl 
tour gateways may bo distinctly traced. The eaniurii gateway is 
alinost perfect ; its arch, nearly f»0 feet high, is entire. Outride the 
northern or Sulenio gateway are several ancient Greek toiiibs. 
PAGANICO. [AimiTzzo.1 
HAl G N TG N . [I lii VO jf a if i it E. J 
PAI M 1J(E UF. I LoillE-lNFEWlKUllK.l 
PAI AI POL. LG6TEa-nu-N ord. j 
PAINSHAW. [Dimiitam.] 

PAIN S WIC.’K. I Gloi 'c irsTKitsn i r m. ] 


PAlSJJjEY, llenfrowBliire, Scotland, a p.arlin.meiitary burgh ami 
market-towu, sitiiatetl on both banks of the White Cart, aliout S milci 
above the junction of that river with tho Clyde, 8 miloH W. by S. h*o!ii 
Glasgow, ill .0.0“ 53' N. hit., 4” 2t>' W. long. Tho population was 
47,0.02 in 1851. The towm is govonietl by 4 bailies and 12 council- 
lors, of whom one is ]>rovosi. It returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

In the time of Agricola, the lloinauB had a station hero, but the 
iiciwn of Paisley owes it.s existence to the priory, founded in 1160, on 
the eastern hank of thc Curt, by Walter, higli-steward of Scotland. 
In 1210 Pop-' Honoi'iu.s raised tlie priory into an abbacy. With the 
growth of this establislinieiit there arose a sinall town on the opposite 
bank of the Cart, which .Tames IV., in 1188, ereett-d into a free burgh 
of h:irt>ny. The town contains several guoti street.^, and is lightet] 
with ga.s. Gf the jiiiblic buildings the most interesting i-s the nave of 
the old abbey eliurtdi, which in all that romaiii.s of the ancient monas- 
tery. It W'as rcjiairi'd in the last century, and is now used as the 
parish dinrdi of thc Abbo}’ parish. Its style is partly of tho middb^ 
of the 14th ei'iitury. The Abbey of Paisley was the^fainily burial- 

i ilace of tho High Stewards of Sutithind bid'nn; their accession to the 
lirone. At the soutii side of the nave is a small chapel, which con- 
tains a tomb surmounted by tlie reciiiiibent. llguro of a woman, saitl 
to repritsent Marjory, dniigbter of Robert the llriicc, wife of the 
founder of thc abbey, and mother of Robert 11. The great extent of 
thc ancient abbey can be traced by the remains of its foundation. 
The other cliurebes of the establishiiient are — the High church, tlm 
AUddle church, St Gi^orge’s, the Gacho churcdi, and three chapels of 
case. The Kree Church and United Presbyterian bodies each jiossei-s 
six places of worship. There arc ctliapeJs for Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, ami utiit-rs. Retween the <ihl and Sneddon bridges, on 
tho wc.steni bank of tho river, is situated the county -hall, a stone 
building erected in 1818 ; it comprises a court-house, coimcil-chainbcr, 
a debtor's prison, a briilewell, auii a chaptrl. 

Tlie mimicijial corp(»ration umlcrtook thc improvoment of the riiivi- 
gatiou of the C-art, in tho year 1787. The bed of the river was 
deepened, a shoi't canal faiiistructed, and the (!art is now navigable 
up to the town for vessels of 180 tons burden. Tho town is eonncctefl 
with Gla.sgow by the Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossau Cauul. A 
short railway extemls to a stcnin-boat pier on tlie bank of the Clyde, 
a little above tbe moutli of thc Cart, aiiil by tlm (Rasgow and Paisley 
railway tbe town has direct coniniuiiicatiou with all ])arts of thif 
kingdom. 

Ill 17ii7 the ]irincipal articles made in tlie town were coarse linen 
autl clifipiered cloths ; the m:iking of lln ord. thc inaniifacrtiire of silk 
gau/i', of cra]»e ihvsses, and of dnuiask and embroidered shawls, were 
suhseijnently introdiiceil. Many of the principal establishments of 
the town are now exclusively' engaged iu the variou.'i branches of tli • 
eotioii uiauiifnittiirti, particularly inii>-liiis. U’he staple manufactures 
arc now shawl.s of silk ami cot'. on, plaids, sc:irfs, chenille and (Jiuitoii 
crape sIimwI-s ami iiamlkorc)ii<d's. TJuM’e arc several brass foiiiulries, 
biiswerii's, distillerii's, a large s'>ap-woi k, several bleach-iicldH, a large 
silk tin-owing mill, ^c. 

Although Heiifrew is tho coupty town, I’ai.sloy has long lieen tlie 
seat of tho sheriff’s court. There is a wt!ekly market on Thursday, 
ami sevei’al fairs art> lieM in the couive of the year, iiosides the 
pm-ocliial ami burgh seJiuols. there are an academy, an Infant school, 
ami an Kmloweil school. There are in the town a provident bank, 
estiiblisbetl iu 1815; a public dispcns^lry ; an inlirmary ; a mechanics 
iijstitiitiozi ; and several subscription libraric.^. 

PAIvJS. iHUMiAUY.J 
PALA(R1 V. ICOIMTIATOIIE.] 

PALAIR. [TIimusta.n.J 
I'xkLAJS. I 

PALATINATE, J.GU’KR ami UPPER. fr.wiRiA.j • 

1 *A 1 .A T I N E, AlU U N T. [ H o.m i ;. | 

HA LA W A [SooJ.ou A l{(•I^l•l;nA(io.] 

PAl-iA/i/.G. [I! Asii u'.vj A. I 
PA L i : Al HANG. [ Si ; .m atra.] 

T'.ALICNCIA. [Leon. I 

PALEUA1G, the metropolitan province of thc island of Sicily, 
extends along thc wcstei'ii iiiirt t>f thc uoHhcru coast of Sicily, and is 
bounded bk liy the jiroviiico of Alessina, AV. by that of Trapani, ami 
S. by the ]>roviiiccH of Girgeiiti ami (’alahinisetto. Its are,a is 11)84 
square miles, iiud the pojnilation iu IS.Al was 514,77 7. The province 
is dividetl into four districts, iiametl from their chief towns, Palermo, 
(Joi’leonc. 'JVirmiiii. ami Uefahi. It i.s tlie most populous of the seven 
adniiiustrativo divisions of the island. The .surface coui^ists partly oJ 
naked hills luid partly of fertile valleys, amoug whitrh that called tho 
Ckiiica, or ‘ shell,’ of Palermo, is one of the finest regions in the world. 
The general slope of the ground is to the north, froni the inouutaiii 
rouge, tho Alouiit Nebrodes of the ancients, whicli crosses the island 
frtim t-'fist to west, to the sea-coast. Nuniei'oiis short watercourses 
run ill that direction ; they luv dry, or nearly su.^iii summer, but 
become impassable torrents in the rainy sciison. The principal are 
the river Tormiiii, the Flume Torto, and the- Fiuiiie Grande between 
Termini and Oofalii. Tho prineipul prodnetious of the country arc 
corn, oil, oranges and lemons, iiiaiuiii, sinnach, litpiorico, almonds, 
pistnrhio nuts, and silk. The principal towns are tho following 
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Palermo. Terming on the sito of the ancietit Thermo:, ia a wiilled 
town of 15,000 iuliabitaiits, with a harbour, n cantle, and an old 
cathedral. The inhaV>itanta arc employed in tiie tunny, anchovy, and 
eanline fishery, and in the coast trada The ruins of the ancient 
Himera are about 8 iniles distant, at the moutli of the Fiiime Graiido. 
[Himkra.] The hot tniueral waters of Termini are much frequented, 
and supply the adjoiniuc: batfis. Ceftdu, a town of 8000 inhabitants, 
built on the sea-coast at the foot of a high el iff, with a handsouio 
collegiate church. Corleone, an inland town, witli 1 8,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly employed in agricnltuiv. Monreate, !> miles west of Palermo, 
with 13,000 iiihabitiiiits, and a sph'udid Benedictine abbey, founded in 
1174, the church of which has become the cathedral of the archiopts- 
copal see of Palermo. It is rich in marble and puintings, and contains 
the tombs of the Norman kings William 1. and II. Carivi, near the 
site of the ancient Ilyccara, 0 miles west of Palermo, ha^ GOOD inhabit- ; 
ants. Piana dci Greei, ir> miles south of Pslermo, is an Epirote colony, 
with about .5000 inhabit mts and a Greek church. 

The small island of Untica, situated about 40 miles from the coast 
north by west of Pal rmo, contains about 2000 inhabitants. It h:is a 
small poH iiatned Santa Maria, which is defended by batterh's. The 
island proilnces good wine. 

PALERMO (the ancient Patiormus), the capital of the island of 
Sicily and the second city of the united kini^doin of the Two iSicilios. 
is situated on a deep bay on the northern coast of Sicily, in 38'" 8' 
N. lab, 13'^ 22^ E. long., in a fine and fertile plain between two moun- 
tain ridges and the sea, and has about LSO.OOO inhabitants. The 
town is an oblong parailelogratii, surrounded by w:dls furnished with 
bastions. It is rather more than four miles in circumforence, the 
suburbs not included. A line street, called Tl Cassaro, a corruption 
of the Arabic word Al kasr, ' tlie palace,’ runs through its length from 
the sea to the royal palairc, whiesh is at the iiitaiid extremity of tiic i 
town, anti is crossoii at right angh's towards its iriiddle by auolhtT 
handsome straet, called Stnuhi Macqueda. The square liefort! the 
royal palace is adonietl with a hrorisse statue of Philip IV. of Spain. 
Another smaller square, in the centre of the town, between the palace 
of the senate and the university, is decorated with a curious fountain 
enriched with statues and figures of various animals, which spout the 
water into several basins. The houses of Palermo are built uearly in 
the same style as those of Naples, with flat roofs and terraces, and 
balconies with Venetian blinds. The royal (nilace is an old fortified 
building, with a flue hall, a spacious court, and a s]>lendid chupel, 
built by King Roger in 11211, and enriched with mo'^aics. On the 
summit of the palace is the observatory, from wliich Father J’iozzi 
discovered the planet Ceres in 1801. The cathedral, a niugnificcut 
gothic structure, built about the end of the 12tii century, is adorned 
with marble colutniis and statues ; it contains the iiiausolea of Roger, 
the Normau founder of the monarchy, and other cxaltt^d perrioiiages. 
The church *del Gesfi’ is remarkable fur its architecture and for the 
richness of its marble decorations, its ))aiiitiiigs, and Hciilptures. 
Palermo has many other churches deserving of notice, all rich with j 
marble, paintings, anil xno-«aics. Tlie church of the C.'apuchins is remark- i 
able for its vaults, in wliich the liodii-s of the dcccasesl inoiiks ami other i 
persons are seen dried up standing in niches in various attitudes, and 
with their garments on. Home being two or three hundred yeur.s old. The 
university, founded in 1447, has a library of 4(),00n volumes, a museuiu 
of antiquities, with some fine Htutues and a line collection of Graeco- 
Sicilian medals. Besides tlie ureat bnspital, Palermo has several other 
hospitals, a foundling hospita1,*a lunatic uMyluiu, and oth<*r bciii.'ficeiii 
institutions. Some of the jjalact.'s of the nubility are remarkable for 
their architectiii-c. I'hc proim-nado along the siva-side, ca]h*d La 
Marina, leads to the fine public gardens called La Flora, with a 
botanical garden. Pidermo has two theatres, several bariacks for 
soldiers, and a castle (Gasiellarriare), whicli cotiirnatidH the roads. The 
harbour pf J'alermo is formed by a mole 1300 feet in length, teriiii- 
natiug in a lighthouse and battery. An interior port is reserved for 
the marine. ^ 

Palermo is an archbishop's sec, and the residence of the king's 
liGUtetiant- general over all Sicily. It has a supnune court of justice 
for the whole island, a court of ajipcal for tbo province, and a com- 
mercial tribunal. There arc scvonil monasi cries and conveutk in the 
city. For public instruction, besides the university, there arc at 
Palermo a college, a ladies college, and a nautical school. There is 
also a veterinary college. 

The neighbourhood of Palermo contains many delightful villas and 
mansions of the nobility. To the wef^t is the royal mansion and ]>nrk 
of Bocca di Falco, beyond which is the handsome Benedictine convent 
of San Martino, situated on a hill. The church is adorned with 
paintings and msrble, and the convent contains a good library, a 
museum of Sicilian antiquities, and a collection of medals. The 
Monte Pellegrino, Mount Ercta of the ancients (a strong position of 
the Carthaginians during the first Punic war), is a broad rocky abrupt 
mass which rises north-west of Palermo, and forms a striking feature of 
the landscape. It is now famed among tho natives for u grotto or cave, 
to which Santa Ro-salia, a pi-iuccss of the Norman blood royal, in tlie 
bloom of youth retired, in order to lead a contemplative and ascetic 
life. The cave is become a sanctuary, and every yeiir on the 15th 
July there is a solemn procession to this place from Palermo, and the 
town is illuminated for several days. This is the most brilliant season 




for seeing Palermo to advantage, as people flock to it from every part 
of the island. 

Panormus wuh originnll^* a l^hconician and aftoi'wards a Gi*cek colony. 
It became subject to the Carthaginians, until tho first Punic war, 
when tho consuls Aulus Aqiiilius and C. Cornelius besieged and took 
tho town, it afterwards became a Ronuiii colony. 

Tho Arabian Emirs who ruled Sicilj' for several centuries inado 
PaiiortmiH the capital of the island, and the Norman king.4 after them 
fixed their residence there. The Aragonese kings of Sicily resided at 
Palrrmu. Whoa Sicily became united to tho kingilom of Naples, 
Pal€>rino lost its court, but retained the rank of capital of the kingiloni 
of Sicily. The court of Najdcs however resided here from 180C to 
1814. 

PALESTINE (PALESTI'NA) is tho namo commonly applied tr» 
tho wholo land fincieiitly inhabited by the Israelites, including the 
country of the Philistines. It is derived from a Hebi*cw word signify- 
ing * the laud of the Philistines.* *J'he country w'as origina1l3’ calleil 
the Land of Canaan (Exodus, vi. 4). The Romans generally called it 
•Tudica. It was adjacent on the soiith-wost to the desert which lic:-t 
cast of the delta of* Eirypt, on the south aiul south-east t<» Arabia, on 
the east and north to Syria. Its frontier towns werts Dan on the norili 
and Beersheba on the south. On tlie west it is bounded b^’ tho JVleili- 
terrancan Sea. Its southern boundaiy on the coast was a striiam whivli 
is called in Scripture the River of Kgj'pt (probably’ the brook of Eb 
Arish), from the mouth of wliich the southern boundary extended 
eastward tlirougli the Arabian Desert to a point about 2;5 geographical 
miles south of the Dead Sea. Tin? northern boundary wasfiirinfd by 
the mountains of Lebanon ; the eastern hj* the rivm* .Tordaii and it.s 
lake.s. Tho country lay therefore between 30'’ and 33"" 3G' N. lat., 
33*" 45' and 3.5“ E. long. !t.s length from north to south is about 
ISO geographical miles; its breadtli increases gnidually from tin? 
northern houiidary, \vh(?re it is not more than 20 inihvs to tin? 
southern, where it is not h*ss than l»0 miles : the average brtnidvh 
is about 50 miles. This descrijitioii a]iplies to the country originally 
intended in Scriptun^ b}^ the t*.'rni ‘ the Tjaiid of Promise,’ &.i‘. ; but 
the name of Palestine is used in history in a wider sens?*, embracing 
a considerable territory to the cast of tho Jordan, the addition nf 
which ineniases its average bi*eadth to alioiit G.5 iiiilc.s. Tlie soiithcn*ii 
limit of this eastern territory ivas the river Anion, which falls into the 
Dead Sea. Tho whole coimtiy contained about 11,00(1 squan' miles, 

Afoimtains. — Palestine is a very mouutainoufl country-. A mountain 
ranges commences in S^’ria south of the Oi'ontes, and Ktretches to the 
south as far as the Hourccs of the Jordan, where it tlividcs into two 
brunches, which continue their course nearly parallel to each other, 
and inclohe between them tho valley of tho .lurilaii and its lakes. 
These two ranges diverge from each other at the head of the (jliilf of 
Akaba ; the fine rnniiing along the casteni coast of Unit gulf and 
terminating on the shore of the Red Sea ; tho other along the weatei Ji 
coast of that gulf and tcruiinatiiig in the nifuintaius of Sinai. 

The mountains of Lebanon, which are a part of this mountain 
system, form the northern boundary of ralest.ine. I'hc}' consist of 
two parallel ranges, inclosing a fertile* valley of the nv(?rage width cif 
fifteen miles, which was tho ancient Ccclo-Syria (lltdluw Syria), iiinl i.-i 
now called ‘ El Bokka* (tho valley). The Wf^terii ruiige iiicliin-.^ 
towards the sea, and tri'miiiates at the* mouth of the Tiiionto.M, near 
Tyro; the cjistern extends southward into Pa1e.sliiie, and divides inti » 
two branches, as above ilescribcd. The name <)f lichanon is jijqdii-d 
in Scripture iiidifiercntlj* to either or both of these raiigi:s : by tlie 
Synan-Oi-eeks the western was called Lib.iiins, and the eastern Aiiti- 
Ijibanus. Jiehanon is by far the highe.st jnirl of thu S^uMaii mountains. 
The summit of tlic wrutern ranee is quite barren ; but the lower 
slopes, especially cm tho western side, arc? inhabited and eiiltivated. 
Among the trei-s which grow upon them arc the reinains of the ceh*- 
brated cedars of Jicbauon. Anti-Libaniia is in gcmeral not so high 
as the western ridge; but at tlie poiut where it divides into tlie two 
branches which inclose the basin of the Jordan, it risers above all the 
other summits of Lebanon, foniiiug the .Jebel-e.s-Sheikb, the llermon 
of Scripture, whosc^ summit is covered with snow for the greater part 
of the year. The eastern range is moi’o barren, and has fewer inliabit- 
auts than the western. As this range passes into Palostiiit* it diminishes 
in height, and becomes less rugged and more fit for tillage ; but at tlie 
Dead Sea it consists of desolate rocka 

Almost all the mountains of Palestine may be rcgai-dec^aa belonging 
to the two principal ranges which include the hasiii Atho Jordan. 
Tho most remarkable are tho following : — Mount Tabor, the hi«>hest 
mountain in Lower Galilee, stands on tho north-east of the jdain of 
Esdroelon. It is entiixdy detached from the aurroimding mountains, 
and is nearly of a hemispherical figure. On its summit is a plain of 
al»out half an hour in cirauit, which is inclosed by an anciimt wall. 
This mountain is said by an old tradition to liave heem the scene of 
our Saviour's Transfigiiratioii. A range of fertile hills about five miles 
south-south-west of Tabor is generally considered to be the Mount 
llermoii mentioned in the Psalms (xlii. G; Ixxzix. 12) : it is chilled tiio 
Little llermou, to distinguish it from the great jieak of the same name 
ill Anti-Libanus. To the south and soiith-cuHt of Tiiborare the monn- 
taiiis of Gilboa of Scripture, a sterile range of bills about 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea : they bound the valley of the* Jordaii on 
the west for some miles. Tho range of Carun*], tho termination of 
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wliioli forniR tlio only very proitijiient liPnillnnii on the 8c:i-coaHfc of 
ralcBtine, lies almost due west of Mount Tnl»or. Tho promontory in 
winch it tmninates incloses the l'«y of Acre on the south, whence the 
ricli;- runs inland t«) the sonth-enst till it joins tho pnncipal range. 
It is only of inodorate height, and is covered with foiests nnil grass. 
To the south of the plain €»f Ksilraelon lie ih«i niountains of Sninaria, 
which are beantirnlly wooded, chiefly with olivi-trces, and covert^d 
with lowim and villngfS. t)f these mountains porhaps tho highest are 
thoi-c of Ebiil and (Serizim, which ait* Koparated from e.iich other by a 
vidley 200 or yOO pares broad. From these rnouiitains were delivered 
the curses and the blcssitigs of tho Law. Tho Samaritans had their 
temple on Mount Gerizini, which thrjr esteemed tho holiest of moiiii- 
tains, J udfen, or the Routhcru part of Palostiiie, is full of liillj, which 
are divided by valleys and torrents, and arc for tho intwfc )iart of 
moderate height. They are coinposctl of a friahle rock, ]>articleH of 
which lire washed down by the torrents, and form terraces on the 
slopes of the mountains. In ancient times these terraces wore planted 
with the olive, the fig-tree, and the vino. At present the rocks are for 
the tiio&t part barren and desolate. In the eastern part of Judaea, on 
tho borders of the Jordan and the Di^ad Sea, is a wildorno'S of iiiouu> 
tains, tlic most rugged and desolate in all Palestine. This mountain' 
ou-< couiitiy, which i’i tho liighcst in Judaea, bears the niiiiie t»f Qiinraii- 
tania, from a tradition that tliis was the wildcrm ss in which Christ 
fasted forty days and nights ; tho highest Kiimmit among these tiiouti' 
tains is called the Mountain of Temptation, anti is poitiied out hy 
tradition ns that from which tho devil showed our Saviour the king- 
doms of the worlil. The most mount aiiious part of Judsca is the 
district round Jerusalem. [J kkusalkm. | 

I'^roin the Jobcl-eH'Sheikh, already imticcd, the mountains on the 
ca-t. sidtj of the Jonlan tonfiiiuos southward lor about twent.y’-fivc 
miles under the uauio of Ji'bel'llcisb, and ti rmitiaiing at a point about 
ten miles to the east of tho Lake of (lennesan^th. To the .stiutli of 
tliis mountain, for sihoiit twenty-four miles, is an open country, 
ecjually ilividod by tho river Yarumk (ancii'nt Hieromrixl, and con- 
taining tho ]m>tutv-laudB of Argob and Hashaii. To the south of this 
district lic.s the land of Gilead, tiie mountiiins of wdiich are the most 
considerable on this side the Jordan : they are for the most part well 
wooded, chiefly with tho oak and wild pistachio. To the south of the 
riv('r Jabbok (J^^^rka^ the iiiountains are less elcva.t( cl though broarler. 
About six miles to the soiitli of tho river Jabbok is a ridge running 
east and west. Air about seven miles, the name of which (Jtilaad) hears 
a trace of the ancient name of tho I'onntry. As the principal chain 
njiproaches tho latitude of the Dead Sc;a, it dlniinishes in breadth ; 
and somewhat below tho hciul of that sea it widens out again, and 
forms the tho moiintiiin.H of Seir. flnuM.TCA.] Among the mountain.^ 
at the head of the Dead S('a, and to tin* north of the river Anton, was 
Nobo, from the sinumit of which Moses was permitted to soo the 
promised land. 

Gfiolotjn and J/mrr«/ay//. -- Tho mountains of and Palestine 

are compoHed chiefly of a hard compact limestone, of ii whitish or pale 
yellow colour, disposed in strata variously inclined, and iiflurding a 
gresii niiiiilier of caverns, to which freqiii'nt allusion is made in tiic 
Scriptures. Tho lirncfstoiie rocks of wdiicli L«'baiion is composed arc 
of a whitish colour, from which cdrcumstaiice tlic name of tlie inoun- 
lain is siipposefl to he derived. Tho rock which lines the valley of the 
.Iordan is of a texture much less comjwct than that of the mountains 
of Lebanon or of central Palestine ; and it diniinishrs in comfiactuess 
as we apjiroucli Ihe Dead Sea. In the noighboiirhood of Uin-Kei.s, 
the ancient Oadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Ociiuesarcih, 
tht-re is a cousiilerabln quantity of black basaltic rock among the 
calcareous stone which prevails on tlio east of the Jordan between 
Yariiiak and the Zi'rka. This black basaltic rock is also found in large 
quiintitios in the plain of the Haouran, farther to tho oast. In the 
moiiutaiiiH south of the Zerka the calcaiH^ous stone \h iiiternpcrscd with 
layers of sandstiiiie of cliiTerent colours, and largo blocks of black 
bas:ilt. The hills about Jerusalem are of a hard light-coloured liuie- 
stone, which, its we iip])roach tho Dead Sea, is exchaiigeil for white or 
grayish liinestouo of a looser te.\tiirc, coiiteiiiing layers of a reddish 
micaceous stone. [Dkad Sea.] The black basal tic rock of the Uaournn 
extends along the whole eastern border of the country. In tlie parts 
m^ar the aTordan it is generally found in detached iiiiiHses. Traces of 
basalt nni also found on tho w'est of the Lake of (Tcniicsareth. Slate is 
found ahoutfc-the Dead Sea. In ninny places the liiiieHtono is covered 
hy (fhalkv rocks, containing corals, sliells, and otlier tiiarino oxuviie. 
In tlio chalky beds about the suiumit of Carmel are found hollow 
stones lined with sparry matter, which rescm>)lo petritied olives and 
other fruit. This chalky formation appears very conspicuously in the 
White Cape (Ras-el-Aboid) below Tyre, Thei*o are iuilications of coal 
in various parts of Lebanon. Salt is obtained in abundance from the 
pend Sea and the Mediterranean. Tho water of tho Dead Sen is 
iutcnsfly salt. Fragments and beds of salt are found about its shores. 
[Dead Sea.] Saltpot^ is found in the district of the Haouran. 

In modem times the mineral wealth of the country has been almost 
entirely neglected. Iron abounds in tho Lebanon and Kesnioun Moun- 
tains, and^ truces of it arc found in other parts. Of copfier there is no 
mention in modern times, though from tho description of Moses 
(Deut. viii. 0) it seems to have bo« n found in ancient time.% Palestine 
possesses neither tin, load, nor gold ; but some traces of silver have 
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been found. There are celobratcrl mines of asphaltum in the neigh- 
bourhood of iriLKbeya. near the sources of the Jordan. 

The inilicatiuijs of volciiiiic action are chiefly confined to the basin 
of the Joi’diiti and its lakes ; and they are most fn queiit about tho 
Lake of Tibcrin.s and the Dead Sea. Hot springs, lava, and piunice- 
stom.* arc found about tho Dead Sea. There are hot-springs at Tiberias, 
on the western ruI*-^ of tho Lake of Tiberi.is, and at other placos round 
tho lake, which has itself a striking resernhlance to the crater of a 
volcano. In the neighbourhood of tho Dead Sea are still mines of 
n.<«phaltum (' slime pits') of whicli the vale of Siddim was full in ancient 
rimes (Gen. xiv. 10), and other traces of tlio 'brimstone, salt, and 
biiriijjig,* by which the citic.^ of the plain were overthrown. Palestine 
hiiH been the scene of ropeatc^d earthquakes. 

Valhyst Plahm, and Denevta, — Tho chief valleys of Palestine arc 
longitudinal, and run from north to south. Tho transverse valleys 
have a general east and west rlirectioti, being formed by the ofTrtets of 
the priiicipiil rnnuutaiu ranges. Tho chief ]daiii country is tho low 
land along the Mediterninean. The chief valleys arc to the east of 
that range, and nro the Dekka hefuiv nivuLiunod. tho basin of the river 
Jordan, and tin*, groat valley of Araba extending from the Dead Sea to 
the .'Ehmitic (jiilf. 

The flat country along tho coast varies cousideraldy in breadth, and 
is diversified hy elevations which arc oflseU from the central moun- 
tains. Thf> soil of this part of tho country is very Atrtile, being 
c*»ui posed of a i*ii*h brown mould. The climate along the coiist is 
very warm. To the south of Cassiirea is the celebrated vah* of Sharon, 
which is terminated in the neighbourhood of El-Arisli by a sandy 
des rt (the wilderness of Shur and Paran) which extends westward to 
Egypt, and eastward to the peninsula of Sinai. 

TJio country between the iiiountains of Libanus and Anti-Libonus 
A>rmed tho Oadc-Syria of the Oroekis and Ruinnns. Its length is about 
90 miles, and its average breadth about 1 1 miles : it i.s the richest and 
m«»st bcniitiful part of Syria. 

The great valley of tho Jordan extends about 175 miles fix>m the 
sources of the river in the north, to the Houtheru extremity of tho 
Dead Sea. It boumled on both aides b 3 ’ momitain-^, which on the 
east rise almost precipitously from the. bed of the riviT till near tho 
head of the Dead Sea, where tho valley becomes wider : on tho west 
there is a fertile vale between the river and the mountains, averaging 
aVioiit a half nr three-quartevR of a mile in breadth, except at the Lake 
of GenneHiiretli, where tho mnuntiiiiis come clo.se up to the shores. 
Tho valley of the Jordan is in fact a great longitudinal cleft, which 
traverses the country from north to south, and in its lowest fiart, the 
surface of the Dead Sea, is 1312 feet below the level of tho Mediter- 
ranean. The valley is very warm, and singularly fertile. The name 
of tho valley of tln^ Jordan is usiinliy restricted to tho Qlior or tho 
part between the Lake of Tiberias an<l the Dead Sea, which is about 
05 mUcs long, ninl 5 or 0 miles wide in tlie northern half, but it grows 
much wider towards the Dead Sea, near which it spreads out into the 
]ilaiu of .fericho on the west and the plains of Moab on the east of the 
Jordan. The plain of Jericho is about 18 miles long by 7 or 8 mile.s 
biMad, and is bounded on the west by an amphitheatre of mountains, 
which, ly concentrating the sun's rays, cause a gn-at degree of heat 
ill the plain, which is further increased hy the sandy nature of the 
soil, and ly the low level of the plain. The plain immediately sur- 
rounding tli<% Dead Sea consi.ds on the eastern side for tiic most part 
fif a sandy desert, with a few cultivated spots ; on tlic western side 
the soil is rich, tlie heat great, and water abundant, but on tho 
immediate borders of the lake it is a dreary waste. Tho great valley 
of Araba, which extends from the south of the Dead Sea to the head 
of the yElanitic Gulf, is not wiihiii the limits of Palestine properly 
so called. 

The valleys of Oalilcjo nre generall 3 ’' small, but beautifully wooded. 
The valley of Abilene lii-s beyond the hills which skirt the coast 
between C-apo Nakhoora and Aero. South-c^ of this is the valley of 
Zubulon, between 3 and 4 miles long by 1 iimo broad, which contains 
some of tho liiic.'t ])a.sturiige in the whole countr 3 \ To tho oast 
of this, and about tho 8a«nc length, is tho vale of Sepphoris. The 
vale of Nazareth is a kind of hollow inclosed by iiiountains on every 
side, ,‘iud abounds with fig-trees and garden.'*. Behind the hills which 
bound the north we-stern part of the Lake of Ooiinesareth is an exten- 
sive plain, forming a rich ]iastiirc-ground, which is much frequented 
by the Bedouins. It is called Dothan, from a village of that name. 

On the borders of Galilee an 1 Samaria lies the great plain of 
Esdraeloii, called in Scripture tho jilaiii of Meghido, and the yalUy of 
JezreeL It is exceedingly fertile, and well adapted for growing com. 
It has been the hccuo of some of the most reinarkalilo battles racordrd 
ill the Jewish histor.v, aiitl of groat battles in later time.>*. Samaria is 
loss mountainous than cither Galileo or Judica; it is beautifully 
wooded, and full of fertile plains. Tho valby of Jeuniu — through 
which lies tho comtiiuii route from Galilee to the city of Samaria — i.*i 
about 13 miles long and 2 miles in its exliv.mo wiiltlu About 4 
miles south of Samaria is tho vale of Shcchoni, between the moun- 
tains of Ebal and Gerizim, which is said to bo watered by 365 springs. 
It opens out into a very line plain which ]ead.s into tho valley of Leban, 
after traversing which we enter into the kingdom of Judeeo.^ Tliis* 
ill its prt?Roiit state, is the least fertile part ot all Palestine, ‘being full 
of rugged mountains, and deficient in water and soil. The stony 
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Tlie which flowfl iufo tlio iiioilcni Buy nf Acrn ii little to the bouth of 



pleasanteRt parte 

valley of Jehoshaphat. [Jerusalem. ] To the eonth of ,JiTHRah*m on 
the road to BeUilehetu lies the valley of Kcjihaiiu, whicli is upwards 
of 6 miles loug. Near ilobron is the valley of Mamro, where was the 
sepulchre of Abraham. South of Jcrusfilem is the vale of Sorek, 
about 40 miles lotiij, celebrated for i# gnifjes aud wine. Between tlio 
Dead Sea aud the centre of Judasa lie the deserts of St. Saba and 
EngeddL 

On the east side of the Joivlau lie the rich jaisturt’-laiuls of Arpob 


sea ut Joppa; aud the Kshcul and Beaor, which fall into the sea jioiu* 
Askelon and Ciaza respectively. The exti'ciiio southern limit of tin, 
coast is forn»ed by the Kiver of Egypt, w'hich in Bup]»osed to bo tin; 
Lii>ok Kl-Arish. 

Climate , — The climate of PalcMtirio is teuiporato and tho wvather is 
not very variable. Thm? mv, properly speaking, only two h«mh(>i is. 
The winter lasts from October to tho beginuing of April, aud is dis- 
tiin^uislied princijmlJy by continual sbowers, which are called in 
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itncl llashuu. i'xtendiiicr Iruin Mount llernion to the rivi'i* Yiirniiik, ;l i Scripture the early ainl the liittcr rams. Jn Hiiininer, wiiicli iastn 
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few niih^H south of the uf Geunesan't-h. South of this was the 

land of Gilead, tlie limits of which are nut precisely defined, but it may 
bo considered as lying between the rivers Yarmak and Jaiibok. It is 
mountainous, and more so iu the uorthern than in the soutlioni part. 
Some pi»i‘tiou8 of it are very fertile, aitid others are bi iuitirully woodcil. 
South of the Jabbok was tlie laud of Moab, of which only a sniidl ]iart, 
that namely to the north of the Arnoii, belonged to Pulcatine. 'J'his 


from June to Seplember, there is a contmiianee <»f clear weather, with 
scarcely any' r.iiii ; but very heavy' tlews fall in the iiiglit. 

PulitivaL DiL'isiitnii , — The poliLieni divisions of tlio I'ountry W’oiv 
very diitbrent at dill'creiii iieriods f»f its history. The first iiolic** wo 
possessor the country is when Abrabaui came from MesupoUvinia to 
dwell in it. It was then iiibabitid by the Caiitiaiiite.s win* were 
tlivided Into the families i»f tiie Sidoiiians, llittites, Jebii^ites, Amorite 


portion was occupied by the Amorites when tho Israelites took | (di^usites, lliviics, ArUites, Sinites, Arvadites, Zeniitriles, and iliiiua- 
posseaaiou of the country^ tliites. Gf tliesi;, the tSidisiians inhabited the strip of coast :i.btiut 

The south of Pulesiiue is skirted by the gi-eal saudy*^ desert which , Sidon, between Lebaiiun aiivl tho Mu>litiMT«iueaii, luMiig a ]i:irt of tln^ 
exteuds to Kgy'pt and Sinai. It bears various iiaincs, of which that . ilislriet known in history under the name of ritoMiieia ; th»! Jlittitcs 

of the Deport of Paraii sceiiis to be used iu the widest extent. > tlwelt aluiiit Hebron ; the .li^biisitsis about tJehus or Jenisalom ; llio 

Lakc^ and llivtrat , — There arc no considerable rivers on the sea- | Amorites iu tln^ niountains west of the Jordan; tlii: (jirgMsitcs about 
coast of Palestine, the greater number of the streams being only' • llie upper part of the river r>Mind Gergesa; the llivitos in the c.ouutry 
luouu loin torrents which flow cl ow'ii from the hills that run jiamllol ; ti> the north of Siiecheni ; the Arkite.s aroiiinl Area, and the Sinite.-. 
to the coast. The //c;fi7//c«r (* Litany ’) is not, strictly speaking, a river near them; the Arvadites in llie little islainl *Ar.iihi.s : tlie Zi inariti-.- 
of Palestine. It rises at the base of the Lebanon Mountains iu the ! and IlaniaLhites about Sin.yra and Ifuinatli. Tite Phili.-^iiif.-GiiiialiitL'd 
Tioighbuiirliood of Baalbeo, and flows in a sontli-westerly t:ourso to i the 8ea-l!oa.'^t in the soutb-west of tiic! eoimtry. Tiic iani' cif Canaan 

the McdiU'iTaueun, into wbieh it fulls a little to tho north of Tyre. ; having b»?ou coinpiered by the lsra'.dites after their departure fi^m 


The most important river of Palestine is the Jordan, wliieh rises 
nearly in the hititiirlo of Tyre, aud flows southward through the 
valley between the two great inoiintain range's almidy iiotici'd, and, 
after traversing the lakes of 8emeelionitis (Bahr-el-Hubdi) and Gen- 
uesarelh, falls into the Lead Sea. Its source, or what is generally 
considct ecl to be its source, is u cave on the uurthaiast tyde i»f the 
village of Panias, or Baiiias. The true source however scorns to be a 
stream which rises iu the hill of Tel-el-Kadi, about J miles nortli east 
of Paiiios. Afier a course of aViout In iniKs, the rivt-r runs into the 
Bahr-el-Huleh, the waters of Merorn of the Old Testunent, aud the 
Lake Samoclionitia of Josephus. The size of tliis lake varies with 
the season of the year. Jose]tlius makes it 7 iiiiKs long by half that 
breadth, which appears to be about the average size. 'Jdie, reeils which 
are used for writing grow on its margin. There are numerous w'uter- 
fowl upon it, and it abounds iu flsli. The waters are muddy, and are 
said to be unwholesoiije. 

After a course of 10 miles from the point where it quits this lake, 
the Jordan enters the Sou of Tiberias, Lake of Gcuucsuretb, or Sva 
of Galilee of tho New Te.stuiueiit. This lake U from 12 to 15 miles 
long, axnl from (> to 9 miles wide. It is surrounded by mountains, 
aud all travellers describe its scenery as exceedingly beautiful. The 
water is eucil and clear, and coiiluiiis a groat quantity of excellent ii.'^li. 

Its margin is the resort of innumerable birda The conr.;e of the 
Jordan is distinctly traced iu a smooth current right through the 
middle of the lake. 

Tlie Jordan flows from the southern angle of this lake through a 
narrow valley, tlie level of which is lower than that of the large 
valley around it, which we have before spoken of ns the valley of the j bo.im, l*ale.sUiie was nividcd iuto tho two kingdoms of Judah and 
Jordan (El Glior). Thi^j lower valley is about three-quarters of a , Israel, of wbieh the former iiieliided the tmTitorios of the tribes of 
mile in bixfadth, aud is covered with ti-ee.s and luxuriant hurbagt:. In \ Judah, Benjaiuiii, Dan, aud Simi:oii, haviug fur its northern boundary 


Kg\ pt, Joshua divided it. by lot. among t he Iwidve tribes, llcubuii, 
(l;id. and half tlu^ tribe of Manas.^eh bad tlndr iiosses.sioij.- »»ii the eji.st 
of the Jtmliiii ; the other tribes were locate I on its we.<itLTn .siilc. 
iteubcu was bounded ou the south by the river Ariioii, and on the 
north by the tribe of Gad, which iiihabilcd part of tin; i.iuil of Gilead 
about the river Jabbok. Ou the north of Gud the half tribe tif 
Maiiasseii extended to Mount lb rtnon and the source-, of the Jordan. 
The whole of the southern part of tlie country, bolwecn the Dead 
Sea and the Mediti'iTainiaii, wu.s at first adolted to Judah; but. tLii» 
t i.striel being dispropurtiouately large, the wi!.sLerii part of it was 
given to Simeon and Dan. Tho small territory of Benjamin was 
bounded l>y Dan ou the west, by Judah on the. south, and by ih.) 
Jordan on the east, and contained witliin iU limiu the city of Jem- 
s;deiii. Epliraiin po.s.'^es.sod t he country about Sheelicm, betw^'Cii the 
MediteiTaiioaii and the Jord.Lii. To tin; iiortli of ICpliraiui l;iy the 
second half of tlie tribe of Maiiassi'li, also extending from the .'ledi- 
terraiieau to the Jordan and on th'.* eoa^t as far north a.s Mount 
Carmel. l.sHachar had the valley of ilezreel, to the north and east of 
Mainiaseh. Zebulon lay' next to the north, bounded by A.shei' on the 
west and by the Lake of Geuriesaretb ou the ua>t. 'I'he lan>l of 
Naphthali lay about the sources of the Jordan, north of Zebulou and 
uuHt of A»4ber, w'hieh last tribe po.sse.s.sed the sea-eoust about I'yre and 
a ]iart of the valley of Lebanon. 

These tribes w'ere united into one kingdom under Saul and D.ivid. 
By the couq nests of David tlie territory of the Hebrews was exttiiided 
to Ihe Euphrates ainl the ^Elanitic Gulf. But those eouque-.ts are 
Jievi’r included under tlie nanii- of I'ale.siine. By the revolt of Jero- 


the winter it is inundated by the river. In tho summer the Jordan is 
fordable in many placc.'s. Its course w'beii it leaves the lake i.s very 
rapid, but it diminishes#! speed as it ]>rocccds. At its junction with 
the Dead Seit it is 200 or oOO fect broad. The whole course of tho 
river is about 150 miles, taking iuto account ihe wmdLug.:> of tlie 
stream. 

The very rcunarkable lake which ivceives the waters of the Jordan 
occupies the site of the plain of iSiddim, where stood Sodom and tho 
o^er cities which God destroyed by fii*e in tho time of Lot (Gen., 
xiv. 3 ; xix. 24, 25). I'he Dead Sea and its desolate shores ore already 
fully noticed in tho article Dead Sea. 

The following are ihe most impurtaut tributaries of tho Jordan aud 
its lakes. On the eastern side the Yarmak, or Mandhur, tho Hieroioan 
of the Romans, and tho Jabbok (Zerka), both of which flow westward 
into the Jordan, tho former entering it a little to the south of the 
Lake of Geuuesareth, the latter at a point about half-way between 
that lake and the Dead Sea ; and tho Aruon (Mod job), which flows 
into the Dead Sea, dividing Palestine from tho loud of Moab. On 
the western side, the Brook Daphne, whieli flows into the Lake Samo- 
choiiitis; the Brook of Capernaum which flow.i into the liiike of 
Gennesareth; the Brook Aeuon, which iiso.s iu tho moimUiiis of 
Ephraim and flows iuto the Jordan botwocn tho Laku of Tiberias and 
the De^ Sea ; and the Brook Eedrou, which flows from ihe Mount of 
Olives into ihe Dead Sea. 

The chief rivers which fall into tho Medlbcrroneau aro tho Bclus^ 


u lino drawn from a point on the Jonlun a little north of the lietid 
Sea, westward to tin.' MeJiterraucaii at Joppa : the latter iucludMl oil 
tho i*est Ilf Palestine to tho Liot lli of this line. 

The kingdom of Israel wiis overthrown, and the jiooph'. earri.d 
captives by the Assyrian:?, 'rho country, being thins dopopulatiMl, wa-s 
next inhabited by tho neighbouring lieatheu people and by eoloiiiL;.s 
from other parts of the Assyrian empire, who, mixiug with tho scal- 
terod remains of tlio tribes of Ephraim and Maniis.Hoh which were left 
about Samaria, formed the people spoken of iu ihe New Te.'ttarneut us 
the Samaritans, who wore regarded by the Jew.H os un impure race, 
and between whom and the Jews there always existed a strong mutual 
hatred. 

In the year B.i:. 588, Nebuchadnezzar overthrow the kingdom of 
Judah and carried the greater uiimbor of its inhabitants into captivity. 
Miuiy wore however left in the land as subjects of tiie BubyioniHh 
eiujiiro. Upon tho conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, Palestine fell under 
the dominion of tho Perisi.-iiiH, under whom ib was divided for tho 
purposes of government into small circles, each uf which hod its 
governor. By an edict of Cyrus, the Jew.s wem permitted to return 
iu Judina and to rebuild Joriihalem aud the Temple, but they still 
rcniaiued subject to Persia. When Alexander tho Great iiivadod Asia, 
Palestine submitti'd to him without a struggle. At’tur his death the 
possession of it was the subject of florce coutosbs between the Greek 
kings of Egypt aud of Syria. Having been driven to revolt by tho 
upprcHsions of the Syrian kings, the Jews, uudor the leading oil the 
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Macoabeos, recovered their iiidcpeiidence, and restored the kingdom 

ofthKlp.b. 

In tlie year B.c. 63 the connti^ was conquered by Pompoy, and it 
remained tlienceforward in subjection to the Homans, by wliom the 
part of it west of the Jordan was divided into the three provinres of 
Jiidma, Samaria, and Oalilma. Jiidma nearly coincrided with the srieient 
kiTij,^dc»m of Judah ; its northern hrumdary was at the parallel of Joppa. 
Samaria extended to the north as far as the plain of Ksdraelon. Galilee 
lay iifuMli of Sarnarisi, re:iching up to Kehaiion, and having Phnenicia 
along its wc^st'-rn border : it was diviiied into Upper and LowiT G alilee, 
tlic fornior containing the northern and tlie latter the sonthom half of 
the province. The former was also railed (ialih'e of the Gentiles, as it 
was inhabited by Syrians, Greeks, Phcrniciana, .and Kfiryptians, as well 
as Jews. On the cast of tlio Jordan lay the province of Pcraia, between 
l iie Anjon and tin*. Hierornax ; and to the north of this the districts 
of PatanicM., Traclionitis, Anraiiitis, and Ganlatiitis, which coniinorily 
liad <iH(! governor with Pahr tine. Tin? whole country was considered 
hy th<‘ llonians as a ]iart of Syria, thongli it somotiineH hatl a separjitc 
governor. 

Under Constantine, Palc-;linc was divided into Prima. Sceiinda, and 
Tcrtia. I’ahrstiiia Priina inr‘1udiMi tin' country ctf the Philistines, 
Samaria, and tin; nortiiern pai't of .Tudrt'a ; its eapitfil was (.‘jcsarea, 
Palrt'stina Secniitht. inchideil Galilei' and part of tlie country east of the 
dordaii ; its capital was Sevthopolis. J'ala'stina 'IVrtia (al.so called 
Salutari-^) con I aim •• I tin* sinithern jiart of Jud:ea and the whole of 
IdniiiRia ; its r;anifal W'a« Petra. 

Tfuf'ifs antf Vill(if/rx . — In Tpfh'r Galilee, near the Konrc<’R of the 
.Iordan, was Djin, more ancrleiii ly call d haish, 1h«^ most nortiiern toivii 
of Palestine. In its immediate neiglihoiirhood stood, in the time of 
the Poinaii**, Cicsfirea ♦'liilipjii, or Panias. At the point whore the 
.loi'dun eiitm-s the Jjrike of (ieiiueBaretli stood lit thsaida. Tliis city 
was heantified hy Pliili|> the Tetrarch, who called it Julias. On 
western side of tin* same lake wtire CapcrnauTri, (Jhoi*azin, and Mngdala. 
On the same siile <»f the lake, hut in Lower Galilee, wivs Tiberias 
{Taharith) ; to the west of which lay Oaiia {Kana ) ; and fartliiT to the 
west Srj)plioriM i^affnreh), the ])riiicipal city of the tlistrict, which was 
enlargc'il )iy Hero 1, who callerl it J)io ( Vcsarca ; south-east of Sopphoris 
was Nazareth (.Vesoro/zl ; near the sruirce of the Kishon was Naiii. 
The city of Ksdraelon, Uk* aneietit .lezrerd, stood in the great plain of 
thi' saint! name; west of it ■was Slmnem. In the south-east corner of 
Galilta* was IkiiliMiiean {Jlisan), aftcrwartls Scythopolis. 

The most ancient «!it.y of Samaria was tht! Slieciicin, or SicliCin, of 
the Old Te.-t iment, the Sychar of tin' New 'JVatanifmt, which stood in 
the valh'y between Mounts Kind ami Oerizim. Tin* llomans ttretrlcd 
tdosf to it. the city of Ncapolis, which still retains the naim* of Nnb(oii». 
Near to Slieidn'iif, on the south-east, was daeoh's Well. A few miles 
to the north of .Sliecheni lay Samaria, which Wiis built hy OmW, wlio 
transferred the capital of the kiiij^dotii of Jsra**l from Shcchein to this 
fiity. Jt waa rebuilt and beautified ly Jlerotl, who called it St'hii.ste 
ill honour of Aiignstus, wdiieh name it still bears. In the time of the 
Ibnnans tlie C!hief city, of Samaria was O.KSAliKA (Kaisarivh), on the 
sea-coaMt, wliieli was built by ilemd on the site of an insignificant place 
(•idled ''I'lirris Stratoiiis. On the coast, north of C'lesaroa, was J)ora 
{Titrfura), and near it Mii-dor ; south of O.'csaroa was Apollonius (fba 
Kkalf'f/), a Grc« k t(jwn. tlie south-east of this W'as Antipatris, 
formerly called (\ip]iarsnT>c ; and south of Ibis was Saron, whence tlio 
Vale of Sharon obtained its naim*. 

The chief city of Jmhea was dKiK'y.vLEM, in tlie iicighhourhood of 
which Were the villages of Ptctlipliiig^'. and llcthany, on th<i Mcmiit of 
Olives, and Kmiiians (afierwards called Nico]»oliM), farther to tlie 
north-west. Nifar Kiritiiiiiis were Aij.d ui and (Hibeon ; and farther to 
the noj’th Kphraim and Luz, or Hethcl. To the cast of Betliel, and in 
the north-easte.ru corner of iFudaia, lay dcricho, wdiich is sometimes 
callinl ill Scripture the City of Palni-Troos. Hetwceii it and the Jordan 
was Gilg.al ; south of .Jericho was Kiigeddi. Bethlehem, or Mphratah 
{Jiaif-at-Lahin), was ahoiit five miles to the south of tiorusiilcm. Fnrtlier 
south of Jt'nisalem lay Hebron (AV Khalil). .Topp,a {Jaffa) was the 
frontier town of Jiuhea and Samaria on tlie sea-coast; to the east of it 
Lydds, or Diospolis {Lull). South-na.st of Joppa was Arirnatlica 
{Haniiali), and near it Modiii, the rcaidi'iice of Mattathias, the father 
of the Maccabees. On tin? oust of the Jordan, in the district of 
Ikitaniea, &c., were — Canatha (A'ansfi/'m) ; Hipjios, on the Lake of 
Gennesareth ; Gaulaii, or Golan, one of the cities of refuge ; and 
Gainaia, on the same lake. In the north of Pencil, near the Lake of 
Oenuesaretli, was Giidara {OmKeis ) ; and to the south-west of it Pella, 
built by the MacodoniaiiB ; ami fartluT south Gcrasa, now Jercenh ; 
and Jills ‘sh-Gilead. tJereesli coutains a large imtss of noble ruins of 
the Homan piu-iod, consisting of fortifications, boh liaths, and a 
niiiimachia, which is now couverti^d into a iioru-fiold. On the J.abbok 
stood Huinoth-Gilcad, one of the cities of refuge, and on a hr inch of 
the Riime river, Amathus (A Mata). Jn tho southern part of Perica was 
Jietdiboii {Kitban), the chief city of the Aiiiorit<?s; farther to the west 
Iksthoran, which wiis ffeaiititicd by Herod Aniipas, who called it IjtviuH; 
near it was the citadel of Mschscrus, whore St. John the Baptist ia 
said to have been ladicaded. 

ancient Prmne^lt^ a town in the Caiiipagua, 20 
**Y. ? . from Home, built on the aoiith-wcsb slope of a liigJi hill, 
wiiicn. 18 nil onset of tho Apeiinine ridge that skirts tho valley of the 
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Tiber on the east, nnd divides it from the high land of Abruzzo. It 
is naturally a strong position, and has been fortified from thlroidest 
times. The ancient Prssneste extended above the site of the present 
town, its nitaded crowning the summit of the hill. There nro remains 
of the ancient walls, built in the Cyclopean or polygonal stylo, of large 
irregular blocks of stone. A ('.Inirch, dedicated to St. Peter, has b*‘cn 
raised on thes site of the citadel. Tho modern town is half-way up 
tho slope of tho hill, on tho site of the aneieiit Temple of Fortune, 
and about TOO feet above the sea. It is a bishop's see, and has about 
.0000 inhahttants, who manufacture coarse woollen cloth. The palaoe, 
l>e]onging to the fanii) 3 ' of Barbcrini, contains tho celebrated mosaic 
found among the ruins of tho Temple of Fortune. Many statues and 
other remains of antiquity have been found at Palestrina. 

Prseneste was a town of tbe Latins, nnd of older date than Home. 
In tlu? war of the Tjiitins against Home after the expulsion of Tarqiiinius, 
Prmne^Rte allied itself to Homo. (Livy, ii. 19.) More than a century 
later it sided with the Yolsci ngaiiiHt tho Itomans; hut after the 
victory of Cincinnatiis on the bankH of the Alliii, a.u.c. 37.5, it suh- 
iriittcd to Home hj^ capitulation. (Livy, vi. 28, 20.) 'J’hirty years later 
PrsencHtc was imduded in the great J.atin Iciigne against Home, which 
wafl defeated hy L. V. CainilluK; the territory of the Prapnf’stini was 
eoufiscated (Livy, viii. 12-14), mid their town hecaino Ruhject to Rome 
like the re;it of Tirdinrn. Tho younger Marius, being defeated hy 
Sulla, tool: refuge in Pnrneste, whero, after an unsuceeMsful attempt 
to escape, he ordered a slave to run him through the body. The town 
then Hiirrciulrred, wdien Sulla ordered an indiscriminate slaughter 
of tho iiihnhitants. - Oetavianns (Jicsar sent a colony of veterans to 
Prii'iieftte. The Temjde of Fortune wsm tho great attraction of the 
place, nnd people repaired from all parts of Italy to consult the oimcIc. 
The temple wiis built, on a magiiiliccnt scale, and richly adorned. 
PneijcRte w'as a favourite residence of the wealthy Romans during the 
summer heats. 

In tho middle ages Palestrina became tho chief stronghold of ibo 
powerful baronial fninily of Colonna, who often di.sputed with tho popes 
the possession of the C'ampngna and of Rome itself. Boniface VlII. 
t<»ok J*ul(Htrina and destroyetl it, hut after his death the Colonna 
recovered and fortified it again. JCngeiiiiiR IV. in 1437 retook it from 
them. At lust Urban A"TT1. gave it to his relatives the Barbcrini. 
J^ALT A N O. [FiiOSTXoxp.J 
PALISSE, LA. fALLiiiii.l 
PAl.LANZO. t^'ovAKA.] 

J'ALLATTIA. [fvAUiA.] 

PALMA, [(’anakiks; ConPOVA ; MALkOTUA.] 

1»ALMA NOVA. [UniNK.I 
1 'AIjMELLA. fEsTiiEMADiJHA, Portuguese.! 

PALMl. [Oalajiuia.] 

PATjMVRA, TAUMOR. Both these names are derived froifi the 
fialui-trccs which once grew in the neighbourhood of this ancient city. 
I'nlniju'ii is situatt»d in an o.asi8 of the Syrian desert, nearly half-wa,v 
between the ()rout('R and tlie Euphrates, and about 140 miles K.N.K. 
from Diimascus, in 31'* 24' N. hit., 38" 20' E, long., according to 
Major Beiiiiell. (‘Comparative Geographj' of Western Asia.’) 

The circumstance of I’almyra being situated in an oasis sheltered 
by hills to the west and north-west, and BU])plied witli wholesome 
w'atur, and on a lino le.'iding from the coast of Syria to the repons of 
Mesopotamia, Peraia, .and India, must have pointed it out in very 
early times to the caravaiiH as a convenient hnlting-plaee in tho midst 
of tho desert. The Plunnicians 'were probably early acquainted W'ith 
il> and nmy have suggested to Solomon, with whom the king of Tyvi^ 
was ill alliance, tin; idea of establishing an emporium there. We read 
in the Second Book of Chronicles (viii. 4), that Solomon “ built Tadmor 
in the wilderness, and all the store cities which he built in Hamath.*' 
Hamath was a town and territory extending along the banks of the 
Oi'ontos. and bordering on the Sj-riau desert. After this we read no 
more of Tadmor in the Scriptures ; but John of Antioch, probably from 
some tradition, sa^'s that it was dostro^^ed hy Nebuchadnezzar. The 
first notice which we havo of it in Roman history is that M. Antony, 
lieiiig in Syria, inarched to surprifie it, expecting a rich booty, but the 
inlinbitaiits disajipointcd hiiii by transporting their goods beyond the 
Euphi’afes, 

In the time of Pliny it W’aa Hie intermediate emporium of the trade 
with the Kant, a cit^' of merchants and factor^, who traded with the 
ParthiauB on the one hand and the Romans on the other. The pro- 
duce of India found its way to thii Roman world tlirougb Palmyra. 
It afterwards bocanie allied to tho empire ns a free state, and was 
greatly favoured by Hadrian and tho Antoniues, under whom it 
attained its greatest splendour. 

Odenatus, a native of Palmyra, having rendered great services to 
tin? Koniaii empire in a war against the IVrsians, assumed, with tho 
consent of GallienuH, tho title of King of Palmyra, and Gallicnus con- 
ferred upon him the command of all the foroe.s in tin* East. Odenatus 
obtained several vi<!torie.s over tho PerHians, but bidiig at lost tree- 
cherously kille^l. his wife Zenobia, an aspiring woman, assumed the 
crown, and styling herself Qiii'oii of the East, asserted her sovereignty 
over Mesopotamia and S^'ri-u Zenohia reniaiiicd undistiirbed for 
several years, during the latter part of tho n'ign of Oallienus and tin* 
swbsecpioiit reign of Claudius. But after Aureliamia was proclaimed 
emjierur, ho resolved to ]»ut down Zenobia, who had extended her 
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oouqueuts over Asia Minor, and after defeating her at Antioch and 
at ExiMa, Palmyra anrreudered to him, when he put to death her 
minister Longinus. An iiiHiirrection subseqiiently took place, when 
ho returned to Palmy ra, anti carried on an indiitcriininate slaughter of 
the inhabitantR. TIiIr ia averred by his own letter to Probua, whom 
he appointed governor of the place, and which has been preserved by 
VopiscuR. Zenobia appoiired ua a captive in the triumphal procession 
of Aurclian at Romo, after which she was allowed to roaide at a 
oountry-hoiise near Tibiir, where slic spent the remainder of her life. 
SyncelluB says that she married a Roman senator, and had children 
by him. A Latin inscription at Palmyra, copied by Wood and 
Dawkins, shows that the place was garrisoned ijy the Romans under 
Diocletian, who built or restored sevond edilices. .rnstiiiian is iiioti- 
tioned by Procopius as having furtiQcd Palmyra and placed a garrison 
in it. The Moslems took it under the kalifatc of Abn Rekr, Moham- 
med’s successor. (Ockley, ‘History of the Saracens.’) Wo hear no 
more of i’ulmyi'a after this till the 12th century, when Beiijainiu ot 
Tudela visited it. lie sa3's it was eitcompassetl by a wall, aiitl that 
them were in it 4000 Jews. Among then) Tssuic, suruained Gro^cus, 
and Natlia!) and IJziel, have the pre-emhii-ncc. > ^h. 5.) 

The latest historical notice of Puliii3U‘.i is its plimdcr in 1*100 by the 
army of Tamerlane, it has been in a ruined and desolate state for 
centuries past, and the spot is iiiliahitt d by a small tribe of Beduiu 
Arabs, who have built their hovels in the 2)erislyle of the great 
temple. 

The first appearance of I’alinyra is veiy striking. Its innuriierahlc 
columns and other ruins, extending ucarl3* a mile and a half in length, 
and unobstructed by modern buildings, contrast by th<dr snow-white 
a])peai'auce with the yellowish sand of the desert. But, examined 
separately, few of tlirse remains can be called beautiful us works of 
art. The largest columns do not exceed 4 feet in dhiuiclcr and 40 feel 
in height. There is a great baniiuess in tlie architecture, a 1 the 
columns being Curiuthiuu, with the exception of thoHe which surrounil 
the Temple of the Sun, which are Ionic and fluted. (Irb3* and 
Mangles, 'Travels in Syria, Ac. in 1817-LS.*) The rno.-^t interesting 
remains of Palmyra are perlinps its sepulcliros, which arc outside of 
the walls of the Hucient cit3', aiiil aiv built in the shape of square 
tower-, from thi*ec to five stories high, each forming a bopidchral 
chaijiber, with recesst‘S divided into four or five coni[)artuieuis fur iiio 
reception (;f the dead bodies. ir.uuie of the cliaiiibcrs are oruatiieuied 
with Bculpturis and fluted Corintlii:in pilasters, and the walls are 
stuccoed W'hite. The ceiling, on which the paint i.r) still perfect, is 
oruaiiitiitcd like that of the pi^rislylo of the Toniple of ilie Sun at 
Baalbuc, with the heads of various d^dties disposed in diauioiid-shaped 
divisions. Remains of inumiuies and muminy-elutha sire fuund resem- 
bling those of Kgypt. The line.s of the streets and the Ibuudatioiis cif 
the hou.scd are distinguishable in Boriio placea. Small rows of columns 
denote the armis of the optii courts of private houses, a.s at Pompeii. 
The iuscriptioiis found at Paliu3'ra are either Greek or l*aliji3U'ciie, 
with the exceptiun of one in Hebrew, and one or two in Latm. On 
the liiScri|itioiis of I’ulmyra see the work * Inscription o.-i Gnci'se i’al- 
Tii3’rciiorum cum Aimotatioiiibus Rdw. Beriiardi et Tiiomic iSmit-hi,' 
Utrecht, 1G9S, and th it of the orientalist Father Giorgi, * J)e Iiiscrip- 
tiouibus Fulm3'ri-i)id qua* in ^Iu.--a*o Capitolino ndscrvai.tiir interprct- 
audi.s KpLtula/ Romo, 1782. Giorgi niakes out a Pultusrcjtc alph.ibet, 
which Bai theiemy had attempted ro do before liim, but itoi bucci:H.s- 
fully. The aiici(‘Xit coiniiji.'i'ce of i'alm3'ra lia.s been discus.sed by 
Ileerotx. Wood and Dawkins vi. i ted Padm3'ra about the middlo (d'the 
last ceutur3% and piiblibhed a ilcdcriptiou of its remains, with pla’ivs, 
folio, Loudon, 1758. Since that iiiiie Vi>lno\'. tsras, Hank' a, Jrb3', 
and otlitT traveiler.s have visited the same. 

PALOS. [Sf.villa.J 

PAMIERS. [Artii;ciE.] 

PAMPllY'LIA, a province of Asia Minor, formerly called Mopsopia 
according to I’iiny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ v. 26), extended along the coast of 
the Mediterranean from Olbia to Pudeiiiais (a distance of 61 U stiidia 
according t'> Strabo, xiv., p. 667) : it W2i.s bounded on the north by 
Piaidia, on the west by l^ycia-uiid the stnith-w’e.steri) ])art of Phr3’giu, 
and on the east by Cilicia. Pauipli.-iliu was sepai-Hted from Pisidia by 
Mount Taurus, and wu.s draiiird b3' numcrou.'v streaui.s wliich flowed 
from the high laud of Phudiju 'J'hu ea.**ieru part of the coast is 
described by Capt.iin Beaufort as Hat, sandy, and dreary, but this 
remark does not apply to the iuterioi of the couiiti":, wliich, according 
to Mr. Fellows's account (‘ Excursion in Asia Miuor,’ p. 2u }), is very 
beautiful and picturesque. The western jtart of the coast is suri'ouutlcd 
by lofty mountains, whi^^h ri.se from the. K*‘a and attain the greatest 
height in Mount Sulyuia on the eastern borders of Lycia. The western 
part of the country is composed, according to Mr. Fellows, “ for thirty 
or forty miles, of a mass of inciusted or petrified vegetable matter, 
lying embosomed as it weii! in the side of the high range of marble 
mountains which must originally have formed the coast of this country. 
As the streams, and indeed large rivers, which flow from the mountain.-), 
enter the country formed of this porous mass, they almost totally dis- 
appear beneath it ; a few little stn^aius only ci'o kept ^>n the burface 
by artificial means, for the purpose of supplying aqueducts and mills, 
and being cairhid along th^* plain fall over the cliffs into the sea. The 
course of the rivers beneath these depoHited plains is continueil to 
their termination at a short distance out at where the waters of 
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the rivers rise abundantly all alougthe coast, somtitimes at the distanci: 
of a quarter of a mile from the shore.’ 

The PamphyliaiiH, acconiingto Herodotus (vii. 91), were deHcendants 
of the people who followed the fertiiiies of Amphilochus and Calchas 
after the destruction of Troy. They were subdued by Crossiis (Herod., 
i. 26), and afterwards formctl part of the IVrsian empii-e, aind supplied 
Xerxes with thirty ships in his expedition against Greece (Herod., 
vii. 91). Under tl»o Syrian kings it formed a soparalu province, 

I including Pisidia ; and the same a])poars to have heen th»» case under 
I the Uumoii empire, though it seems to have been somctiino,s united to 
! the province of Galatia. (Tac., ‘ Hist.,’ ii. 9.) 

I Though Pamphylia was of small extent, it contained several towns 
I of consitlerable impoi’tancc. Attalia, the modern Adalia, and Pergo 
! were visited by St. Paul(Act.s, xiii. and xiv), Mr. Follows, wlio visited 
! Adalia in 1838, speaks of it as a small but clean town, built on a cliff 
j whicli rises aixty or eighty feet above the sea, and informs u.s that it 
contains numerous fragments of aiicii'iit buildings, colutiius, inscrip- 
tions. and .stjitiioii, which arc* gHiierail3' built into the walls of the town 
with care and some taste. East of Attalia Pei-go. in the neigliboiir- 
liood of which was a celebrated temple of the Pergmaii Artemis. 
Perge was situated between and upon the sides of two hills, with an 
extensive vallii3’ in front, and backed by the inouniidns of tlie Taurns. 
It contains SfVcral ancient ruins, of which the principal are— a large 
theatre, of the width of 330 feet, a stadium, or course for races, and 
two or three temples. At Siilc, be3''ond the Aldus, there arc some 
ruiii.*4, among ilieLU a largo theatre, doscrihed holh by Captain Beaufort 
and 1)3' Afr. Fellows. There were soiiie other towns, tif which tli'.s site 
even is in most casc.s doubtful. 

PAAIl’LONA. [Navarua : Nkw Granada.] 

PANAMA, THE ISTHMUS UF (AV«» Gr 4 ^iiitda), const ituteH the 
most easLerii and the narrowest portiou of the long istbinii.<« by which 
the two Americas are united. It extends, iogother with the province 
of^’^eragiia. which is Contiguous to it on the west, from 77"" to 
W. long., between T'" 20' and 10" N. hit. When measured along its 
curve the length from cast to west ia nearly 5U0 tnib'S, but its width 
varie.s from 30 to 100 miles. Its area is iiearl3' 30,000 square miles. 
The population w:ik in 1853 estimated at about 140,000, of wiioiuaiioiit 
8000 were Aiuerieaus, settlers, &c. ; 14,000 desecndant.s of SpauisU 
colonists; and the ivmaiuder metis, mulattofs, negroes, and native 
Indians. 

SarfacCt (Jlimale, tbe , — It was formerly assumed in geograpliivml 
works t'hHt the Andes of South America extended through tlie Isthmus, 
but this is now uscurtained not to bo the fact. [Andks.] West of 
77 30' VV. long, no range of nionn tains, nor even an isolated elevation 
of moderate height occurs, and tlie whole isthmus througlioi.it has a 
Hiimniit level comparatively little elevated above the sea, though the 
.surface of thts country is a good deal broken. The low country extends 
westward for more t.ian u hundrerl inilcs tr) the western extremity of 
Mniidingo, or Sun B1 u.h B:i 3'. The averagi; width of this part of the 
isthiuuB docs not e.xe>‘(Ml forty miles, and o])posite San Bias it contracts 
to less than thirty miles. The Hhori'S on both oceans are roi'ky, and 
th<t whole region a[)ii»'ar.s to ;:oii.sist of an iiqmensc mass of rock. The 
rock.s howi'Vi-r ai’it covered by a tbiek layer of vegetable mould, and 
are clot bed with lofty forest- trees. Tint Hhores of ih*.' Uanbbeau Sea 
arc diffleiilt of aece.s.s for large ve.ssels, being with iiunieri 

HLuull rocky i-^lands called 'ke3'.'4.' 'J'wo rivers drain tint isthini 
They are called respectively Chuciimujiie and (.'hopo, and rise near 
76" 30' W. long. The Chucunttqut' runs €*ast-.Hr)iilh-i*a-it aboiii. eiglBy 
iiiileB, and turjiiiig we.st by an abrupt beiiil fail.^ into the B:iy of San 
Miguel; the (.-hpo, or iSuflanu, ruii.-i west-tmrth-we.st, and empties 
itself into the Gulf of Panama, about twenty-four iniies east of the 
town of Chepo, makiug a turn to the south. Both rivt-rs arc navigable 
for large river bai'ges us fur as the places where the great bend occurs. 
With Sill the advantages which this region posses-es from its great 
fertility and the vicinity of two great oceans and uaviL^uble rivers, it 
is thinly inbabited, and chiefly by a tribe orindiaii.s, the Msindingoes, 
or San Bias liidian.s, wlio rcnist all attempts to peiietratc into the 
interior, though tbc3' receive ia a friendly manner the vessels which 
vi.sit the const. The small town of (Jiiepo, above the bend of thu river 
of that name, is the most considerable sebtlcnicnt of the whites and 
negroes, but the inhabitants have little comniniiieatiua with their 
neighbours the Mandiiigofis. The country appisars to be vcr3^ uuhealthy, 
owing to the swampiness of the soil and thu consequent iiiiuiidity of 
the atmosj)here. This moisture of the air indeed maintains a most 
luxuriant vegetation, but the great quantity of vegetable matter, 
which is annually reproduced and decompo.'cd, increases the miasma 
which exhales from a swam)>y soil under the iiiiluence of a vertical sun. 

At the western extremity of Maudiiigo Bay some hills conimenco, 
which gradually attain the elevation of mountains, and extend in a 
continuous chain as far west as u line drawn iu;ros.s the isthmus from 
Navy Bay, or Port Limom-s, to the town of Paiiniiili, a distance of 
aljout fifty xuilea The.''e hills advance close to the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea, where they hurrouud the town of Puerto Vdo. but 
they ivinaiu a few miles distant from the Pacific, aii<J are separated 
from it by a level prairie destitute of trees. Tiiey uceiipy nearly the 
whole widtli of the isthmus, but are divido«l longitudinal ly into two 
li Iges, b^dweeu which lies the valley of the river Chagres. The 
Kouthern ridge docs nut exceed 1000 or 1100 feet in heiglit, but the 
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northern riaes much higher. Those hills are generally covered with 
thick and almost impeuctrablo forests, ^ The valley of the Chagrea is 
rather narrow, but the river itself is navigable to aconshlerable extent. 
[Ohaghes.] The cliuiato in this portion of the isthmus difFors con- 
siderably in the north and in the south. At Puerto Volo, on the 
northern cuast^ the riuus are almost continuous, and gonerully descend 
in torrents, a cireumstanoo which renders that place very unhealthy. 
At Panamd and in the valley of the Chagros the seasons are pi*otty 
regular. From December, to March inclusive rain scarcely ever falls. 
From April to June showers occur at regular intervals. As the season 
advances the rain increases, and is incessant during July, August, 
September, and October. In November the Tiights arc always rainy 
and cloud 3 % but during the days the sky h(*gius to break. At Panama 
the thermometer in the rainy snnson is 82 ' during the night and 87" 
during the day. In the dry season the temperature rises to 90” and 
ven in the day-time, and the days are very sultry ; but the land- 
winds at night arc cool, coming chiefly from the adjacent mountains. 

West of the vicinity of Panatiid to the Qnlf of Parita tlio country 
exhibits difliireut natural features. It is, properly speaking, a plain 
which rises from both oceans with a very griitltt ascent towards the 
middle of the isthmus. In the northern part numerous isolated hills 
however, rising from 300 to 500 feet above tlieir base, arc dispersed 
over the suriaco of this ])laiii. Iii the mobile of tlie r>'giuu merely 
a few isolated rMges of hills of iiiconsidenible height occur. The 
hills are gcnrmlly covered with trees, but the plains aud low grouutls 
which surround them are savannahs, or prairies, di^titute of trees, but 
covered with grass, which supplies pasture to numerous hiu'ds of cattle 
and horses. Though the v(‘gotatioii of this region is generally much 
less vigorous than in the country farther east, there arc several culti- 
vated tracts aud others lyhich may be cultivated. The climate also is 
more healthy. The principal rivers of this region are the Triiiidail 
and the Caymito, or (^^horrenu The Trinidad ciibcrs the Chagros about 
twenty-four miles from its mouth, after a course of aiiout sixty miles. 
It rises near the south coast, not far iVoin the town of Clmri'i ni, suid 
is navigable in the greatest part of its c;oiir.se as far up :is the town of 
Captia. The Caymito, or Choircra, is formed by sevoral pctly Ktreaius 
which descend from the eastern declivity of the table-laud <if Venigua, I 
and though its course is short, it is navigable to the town of Cliorrera. j 
There is a harbour at its mouth, but the anehorage is bad and exposed. 

West of this jvgiou is the table land (mesa) <»f l^rra^ua. Its eastern 
ascent is formed by lofty mountains which rise abruptly, and iVcquciibly' 
rxhibit an almost ]ierpcudicular face of bare rock. The surface of the 
table-land itself is very uncvoii, and several summits on it rise to a 
great height. The Peak <ie Venigua is statisd to attain nearly 
feet. In some places liowevor yieiv arc plains of coiisidiu'able extent. 
The general elevation of this tahbi laiul appear.’^ to ho at least 3000 
feet above the sea. It approaches the CaribbL^au Sea within a few 
miles, and is separated from it by ii narrow and slightly hilly tract. 
Ihit on the side of the I’acific the iiioiiiitaiiis approach close to the 
sea, and between th(< (inli* of Parita and the. Ray of Moiitijo proje(?b 
ill a wide aud mouiitaiiioiis peninsula into the Pacific. TJiis peiiin.sula 
terminates in the capes called I'linta Mala and Puuta Mariata. Little 
is known of the interior, hut it is more ]iopuloiis than the lower part 
of the isthiiiiis, and is probably favoiirabl^' to agriculture and to the 
health of the iiiliiihiiaiibs. The rivers whieli descend from this hiblo- 
land are inteiTiipt.«Hl by rapids and cataracts, aud bring down groat 
quiiiiiilics of cartiiy niattor, wiiieli tlio^' dopo.dt at tuoir mouths. All 
these rivers iiectn*diiigly have a bar, wiiJi a very few foid. of water on 
it, which renders them incapable of receiving ves.sel.s above tons 
buideii. 

The most westorn fiortioii of the Isluiiiiis of Panama begins at the 
western declivity of the Uiblo-luiid of Veragiia, and extends to the 
boundary line of Co^ta llica. The northern part is occupied by the 
Chiriqiii Lagoon, a sheet of water above ninety miles in length from 
east ti) wefet, and on an average twenty iiiiios wide. It is scparaltal 
from the Caribbean Sea by a series of low, swampy', iiuil wooded 
islands, between wdiieh there arc three dorp passage'* for vessids. 1*li« 
middle, portion of the lagoon is occupied by low woody' islands, but 
at each extremity a considerable Bj);ice is IV* o from islaiuls, and aiflbrds 
excellent anchorage, ns the lagoon is deep, and the swell of the Carih- 
b.*-an Seu is broken by* the intervening iMlainls. The country eouiiguous 
to the Houtlierii shores of the lagoon, for a distjineo of about twenty 
miles, is low and swampy', the sojI being covered with a thick l.iy'or 
of alluvium produced by the annual innutidaiious during the rainy 
season. At the beck of this low tract, which i.s geiieradly woodiMi, 
the country rises, and ttiougli it contains ploiu.s of some extent, it 
contiunos to rise gradually' for forty or fifty niile.s fn)iii the lagoon, 
where it is bordered by a coiitiuiioiis ridge of high ground. This 
chain, which is called the Cabecares MouiibiinH, ri.'^u.s above 4000 feet 
above tlio sea, but it is of veiy inconsiderable width. The Houtherii 
slope of this ridge is much more rapiti, occupying only about tiui 
miles in width, and terminating on the Pucitic in tolerably level 
tracts, which however are many feet above the 1»'V«*1 of the sea. The 
whole country north of the Cahecuros Mountains is a continuous 
forest of lofty trees, but along the Pacific there are several wo«idles.s 
ihacts. It is only in the la^t- mentioned district that tin? whites have 
formed a few establishments, the exti'iisive country north of the i!abo- 
cares Mountains being in possession of the native tribes, espeuiiilly the 
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Valiontes. This may be attributed to the climate, whiSb on the coast of 
the Pacific resembles that of Panamd, being subject to regular changes 
of the seasons, and therefore healtliy. But the low couiitry-alinut the 
Lagoon of Cliiriqui is draiichcd with rain nearly all tU *. year rouud ; 
the more elevated tract however between it and tlie Cabecares Muuu- 
tains has more i^jgiilar weather, and is coii.'<idercd tob-rably healthy. 
The uutnorous nvers which run from the northern slope of the moun- 
tains into the Chiriqiii Lagooti are imj)'?dod by many rapids and 
cataracts until they reach the low country, wlicrc their cuurae is 
gentle, and where they may be navigated by large boats ; but they' 
^ive bars across their moutlis, with little water on them. 

The coast aloug the (Caribbean Sea from tho - Hay of Candelaria to 
tho Bay of Mnndingo, docs not present a single harbour for largo 
vessels. It is lined by a continuous series of Kinall keys, or rocky 
islands, lying from half a mile to a mile from the continent. The 
inner luissage thus formed is full of coral rocks and reefs, but the 
w.itor is Hr> clear that tiny arc ea-^ily se^ u and avoided in tho day-time, 
aud it aifords a safe anchorage during the pre valence of tho north- 
western winds (from December to April), as the swell of the sea is 
broken by tho islands. The first harbour whioli oecurs uu this co;t.st 
is that of Puiirto B dlo, or Velo, which is about 2 miles long, and on 
ait average 1000 yards wide. It is of considerable depth, and, being 
Burrounded by high hills sind mountains, affords excellent and safe 
ancihorago for vessels ; but though it once was a place of great trade, 
it is now rarely vi.sited, on acenunt of its exc<is.sive uuhealtliinc.ss. 
About 20 mili!S fartlicu' west is the Bay of Liinuuos, or Puerto de Nao.^, 
now best known ii.^ Navy Bay, which has an entrance 5 miles wide, 
free from danger, is .several miles deep, and affonls secur.; anchorage 
for 300 vessels. A fow iiiilos fai'thcr west is the dosi^rtod hirbour of 
Cii A(iui:s. Farther westward there is no harbour, except those afforded 
by the ('hiriqui Lago ui. 

The harbours on the .shores of tho Pacific are all within the 
of Patiamd. The opening of this Quif is between Puuta Francisco 
Salaiiti on the ooiitiiienl of South America an<l Piiiita Mala, where it 
is about 150 miles wide, wliich breadth it preserves for about 10 miles 
northward, wlieii it begins to contiMct. In tho iiorilierii and narrower 
Xiortioii of the gulf there is a grou[> of islands, called Archipelago de 
la.s Porlas, on account of the pearls which were f.»nnorly procurfd in 
the adjiurent sea in great abniidanee, and still arc obtainoil to ii con- 
Hiderublo arnoimt. The largt'st of these islands, calb^d Ishi del Bey, 
rises to a considerable elevation. Most of thd rivers which fall into 
the gulf admit vesstds of ciiislderablo burden. They have indeed 
bars acr^4d their mouths, on which there is rarely more than 2 feet of 
water at low tides, but as the tides here rise 1 8 feet, tho bars may be 
paased at high-water, and in.sido of them the harbours are deep. The 
rivers mosit visit d by vi*ssi‘ls are the Pacor.i. about 18 miles cast of 
the town cd* Panamd, aud tho Riu Grande, which enters the sea iibont 
2 iiiib*s wrst of that town. 

(Ireat additional interest has lieen imparted to Panama by the con- 
struetiou across tlio Isthmus of tho railway coiiiiecliug the coasts of 
tho Atlantic and Pacific Ot.-eaiis. The great commercial advaiiUges 
likely to bo aff-irded ly a .ship canal, which should cunnecl the two 
oc-ai IS, and BO shorten the voyage from the ports of Lii rope and the 
Uuifed States Ui the ])orts on the L’acific, China, &c., early directed 
iitteiitioii to the narrow neck of bind which cuuuoots North aud 
Sourh America. The Isthmus of Paiiaiuil was one of tho first phicc.-i 
which Biigg. sUjJ itaclf, but the belief tliat it was traversed by the 
chain of the Andes, Bceincd to interpose an almost insiiporable 
obstacle to such a work. Humboldt, as may be romembored, suggested 
the Gulf of Darien as the most likely jilace ; while others lookctl 
rather to tho wo.'^t, and saw in the Lake of Nicaragua and the iiio dc 
San Juan a line inarkt'tl out as it were by nature for tlie purpose. Tii 
1827 liosvcvcr, Bolivar, pre.sideiit of the roiuiblic of Columbia (f>f 
which Pauainu thou formed a doiiarftiiient), directed Mr. Lloyd, au 
Kngii^li engineer, to survey the country', not apparently for the pur- 
jiosu of foriniiig a canal, but with a view of iuiproviiig the comiiiuni- 
oation across tho Isthmus. His report showed how dilticiilt the 
foriiialioti of a ship caual would be, but he pointed out how cxceilout 
a harbour wa.'^ the uiifrcqueutetl Bay of Litnoiies, or Navy Bay, a few 
miles cast of Chagres, and how readily a short canal might be cut 
tliruugh the low country from it to the navigable river Chagi'os. That 
river would thou be ascended to its junction with the Trinidad 
River, and tho latter to a place which appiMired well adapted foi* the 
Ibriiiatioii of wharfs and lauding places, thence he pnqmsed to form 
a railway to Pauiiu'.d or Chorrei'a. Snbsoqueiit events destroyed all 
liopo of any such scheme being carrie<) out by tho government., while 
however feasible it might apjiear, it hardly presented Butlicieiil promiso 
of success as a commercial euterpriae to induce foreign capitalists to 
iiuderlako its execution. But the remarkable di*«coverios ot gold first 
in Califiiniia and subsequently in Australia, again called otteutioii to 
the subject, and the project of an Atlantic aud Pacific Canal or railway' 
wii- eagerly ciiuviis.sed. Mr. Lloyd's 8urv»*y wiis reinein bored and its 
general correctness verified ; but as rapi'lity of transit was now the 
chief lie idt‘ratuin a company was formeil in New York for construct- 
ing a railway quire across the Isthmus and nearly over the route 
which he had indicated ; and Amei ioau and Kuglisli capital was fre. ly 
embarked in the imdertiikiiig. A town named Aspmwall was founded 
ill Navy Bay, and this was made the starting point of the railway on 
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the Atlantic Bide: its Piicifio ternnniis w«h fixed at PatiannL Tho 
works wore coiuwenced in 18/50, bnt their prof^ress was RW'atly im- 
peded by the diflicnlt character of the coniitiy thnm^h which iiiiich 
of the line piiHsen, and the insecurity of life and property owing to 
the revolution in New Granada. [New GiiaxaOa.] Ihit the enter- 
prise wa.s coiiduu(-ed with energy and perpevcniucc, and all diflicultieR 
were ovenwinio. The first section was opened in 1850 ; a ftftccind 
portimi 111 1852 ; at the close of 1S5?1 about 88 inile.s were in opemtion ; 
and by the cinl oC 185? the whole was conifih'ted. The line was 
formally o]>em 5 d for traffic on tho 2Sth of .hiuiiary, 1855. Its entire 
length is about .50 miles; the siimniit level is only 250 feet above the 
level of the sea ; and the entire cost has been about ],400,0(i0?. 

Proilm'tioiia, — I’iiis isflinius is veiy rich in vegetable productions, 
especially in trees, iirfefiil as timber, dye-woods, or for cabiin‘i-work, 
and domestic purposes. Some of tluMii bear eatable fmits, ^ It also 
produces all tlu.* fruits and esculent vcg«‘tablos cultivated in other 
intertr<»pical countries. The cultivated giviiiis are rice and maize. 
'J'lie sugar-c:inc is grown, but not extensively. Coffi*e nn<l ca<*ao are 
ciiUivat<-d ft»r domestic consumption ; and some cacao i.s exported. 
Tho caoutchouc tree, milk tree (Palo de Vaca), sarsaparilla, ami 
vanilla plan t grow in the woods. Tlic Styrax oJHchintis is veiy abundant, 
and its gum sells very dear. Cattle, horses, and mules are reared in 
tlio.-o districts wlicrt' tlieiv are natural praii’ies oi- savannahs. The 
wot ids are inliabitod by numerous wdld aiiimals : tii:or-cats, which 
seldoiri exceed the si/t* of a small Nowfmimllaiid dog; linns, bears, 
racoons; sajiiios. or a sjjccies of wihl boar, ileer, conejos. which are 
suTiiewhat like onr rabbits, but largiu- ; Jio^ts of monkeys ; wild 
turki'vs, ImiIIi black and coloured, an<l many other bird-. The sea 
abounds with fish, especially sharks, which arc eaten, alliirators, and 
turtle. Tlicre are gold-mines in the mountains near Puerto Vein, but 
their produce i-t insignificant. Gold is also said to be found on the 
northern declivity of tho table-land of Veragua, and in the country 
of the ViUieutoH. Co]iper and iron are abundant, and tin and iiierciuy 
are stated to occur. 

The Isthmus formerly ooustitnted one of the departments <if the 
republic of New Oranada, that of Istiiio, but is n<iw included within 
tlie department of (Jaiic!!. [Nkw OnAXADA.] Tlie towns arc principally 
of small size, 

Paunmti, the )»rincijial town, .-bands on a tongue of land whi(rli 
ext- Tills a considondilc distance into tho (lull’ of Panainiu in 8 57* N., 
hit., Ty' 21*' W. hiiig. : till? population is about 10,000. The priiicipid 
.-streets extend across the peninsula. The houses are of stone, gcnemlly 
two or three storie.s high, suh.st antially built, and the larg«* houses 
have courts, or patios. The public iMlilices iin», a lino cathedral, four 
conveiils, a niiTiiiery, nnd a college. As the sloping shores contiguous 
to the i-^Mund on whiidi tho town stands arc dry at low-water to a 
ccuisidcrable distfincc, the aiicliora'jo is 0 or 7 iniie.s distant, where it 
is pnitecteil by a niiiiilicr of ishuids, the largest of wliich is called 
I’orieo, a name wliich is also applied to t.lic harbour. Tin so i.daiids 
are high and w« 11 cultivated, and supplies of oniinary kinds, iiiciiitliiig 
PXcelliMit water, may bi^ o'otained froin ino.-^t of them. PaLi.airia Hiiicc 
becoming the port for the traffic with (Jalifornia has greatly iiicreii-'cd 
in iiMporfancc as a place of f rade ; its coinuiei eial intercourse prtivious-ly 
was for tho nirMt part with tho porta of South America and osjM'cially 
with Ouay:ir|iiil. 

Aayutwttti and i^hftffrea ixvo. noticed under Navy Uav and 

On tlie isUiTun^, west of Panama, there arc severjil towns of some 
local imyiortance. Vhorrvra, on the Caymihi or Oliori'cra, at its outfall 
in the Gulf of Pnnaniii, ha-s 8000 inhabitants; Nata, on Parita Ikiy, 
ba.s a popidatioii of 4u00; ami Jtoa tSanf os, on the south -westi'rn side 
of tlie Gulf of Panama, about 8500 inhabitants. Neither of 
pbaces has harbour, lii the province of Veragua, the cajiital, Saniiaffo 
tlv Vrrmjno, in the interior, has abr>iii 4000 inhabitants ; the town of 
La 4000; and Santiaffo tfr Alantjf, 2000. 

JuJtahifattLs . — A groat x>f>i'tiou of the isthmus, perhaps one-third, is 
still in the exclusive posse-vsioii of the aborigines. These trilies occupy 
both extrcmitieB of the isthmus. Nnarly the wliole of the isthiniJ.s 
east of the Hay <ff Maudiugo is inhabited by several small tribes, 
comprehended under the collective appellation of Maiidjngo or Kan 
Bias ludi.iiis. They ar - an active hardy race of peojili*, very jealous 
of their inde]>eiidcTice, and hostile to th«‘ whites who have settled 
near them. 'Iney cultivate plaintauis, bananas, msize, and maiidioc. 
They also rear many fowls. 'I'he adjacent sra and the rivers abound 
in fisb and turtle, and the forests iu eatabh; animals. The western 
portion of the isthmus, which Riirrouiids the Ohiriqui Tjagooti, is inha- 
bited by the Valientos. a collective name given by the Kpaiiiards to 
different tribes inhabiti&g that pnrb of the country. They are much 
taller than the Mandingo Tiidiuns, and seem to have made greater 
progress in civilisation. Their extensive jdaiii tain-grounds, maize- 
tielils, and mandioc-plantfitions exhibit a groat deal of industry and 
care ; and among other things they jdant tho cacao-tree, the produce 
of which is extensively usecL 

The countries inhabited by the Mandingo i» id Valientes Indians are 
annuHily visited by vessels from Jamaica anil elsewhere, wliich cxjiort 
cfrtisidei-abli! quantities of tortoiseshell, sarsaparilla, and fustic, and 
nl.Hfi some cacaci ; they import manufactured cotton goods, cutlass- 
bladoH, and a variety of toys and small articles, '.^e port of Chagres 
was formerly visiU'd by EuropoBn and American vessels, hut it is now 


abandoned for Navy Bay. There is a considerable trade carried on 
there and at Panamil, aiid large quantities of the inaniifoctiired goods 
of Europe and America, witli sugar, wine, ^c., are iinjiortwl ; but the 
articles of export arc of little comparative value. The transit trade is 
of groat and growing importance, and will no doubt in a short time 
produce marked cliaiiges in the country. 

PAN A KI A. [ Lu’a nr Lsi.a nds.] 

PANAY. fpHiLirriNE Islands.] 

PANEAS, or BAN! AS, a village of Palestiiic, sitimted at the foot 
of tlie Jchcl lleish, the Mount llerinon of Scripture, is supposed to 
be on or near the site of the Dan of the Jews. Its name was changed 
to i'wsarea Philippi by Philip tho Tetrarch, son of Herod, in honour 
of the emperor Tiberius and himself. Tho villiigo contains only about 
15(» Jiouses, inhabitod by Turks, Greeks, Druzes, and Arabs. It stands 
on .1 triiiiigiilar-.shapcd piece of ground inclosed by the river of Banias 
and the .Iordan, and hacked by the mountains at the foot of which, 
to the iioi*th-t>ast of the village, the river of Banins takes its rise in a 
spacious cavern beneath a precipitous rock. Tliis prccipicfj has several 
niches, in one of which the base of a statue sUll remains; and each of 
ilietn had an iiiscrii>tion in Greek characters, which are noiv so nearly 
efl'aci^d ns to Is? unintelligible. 'The cavern and TWieiiim, or sanctuary 
of Pan, within it, are described by Josef>hus (‘.Jewish War,' iii. 10-7), 
from whom it appears that tie? fountain or spring was considered as 
the source of tlie .Tordaii, and tlie mitlet of tlio small Jake Pliinla. 
Arouml the spring arc gr-'at (juaniities of large hewn stones, which 
probably bolonged ti» ibc Temple of Aiigiistits, built by Herod. Philip 
also added greatly to tho town ; indeed .Kwfqdnis (ii. 9, 1) calls him 
the founder of (/josarca in Banias. 

Althotiudi these springs are by far the mo^t copious they arc not tho 
most distant from the JJeail Sen, and caniiut bo considered as the true 
source of the ’.Iordan, which may be jilaccd at about -J mib?s N.E. of 
Banias, near the foot of a hill called 'Tel-el-Ksuli. [Pat.estini:.] 

'The river of l’»:niias ffows on the north side of the village, where 
there is a well-built bridge, and some rcmaiiis of the ancient town ; 
but tlic ]>rincipal i>art of liio old town appear.^ to have stood on the 
np])OsiU' side of the river, where the ruins extcurl nearly a mile from 
the bridge. No walls remain, but great quantities of stone and archi- 
tectural fragnients are Hi;atlcred about; there are also some gmnite 
columns entire*. On tho south side of the village are the ruins of n. 
very strong turreted castle, surrounded by a ditch and wall ; and 
about lour miles to tbc eastAvard of the villagi% on an ciniiieiicc, are 
the ruins of another cattle, once evidently a strong fortress, and appa- 
rently iMieval with that in the village. It is siirrouiidoii ly a wall ten 
feet thick, and naiikefl with nutiieroiis round towers built witli tHpial 
blocks of stone about two feet square, and has only one gate on the 
soiilh side. This casth*, which is called tho Castle of Banias, contain.'! 
the ruins of many jirivato hahitati«>ns ; and at I loth western corners 
there is a succession of Hlroiiidy-biiUt low apartineiits like crells, dark, 
vaulted, and provided with loop-holes for musketry ; there uro also 
four wells in this castle full of watm*. Banias is about 28 miles K. by 
N. fi’om Tyre. 

(Biirirkhurdt, Trnrels in Sy^'ia : Pocoeki*, ihirviplion of the East ; 
iScetzeii, Travel!* ; Mangles and Jrby ; J'iiiiy, v. ],5.> 

PANGA'PITK.AN. ISuoi.oo Aiu'iiirKi.Auo.] 

I'ANGBOUJtN. [liEiiKsiiniE.] 

PAN J AB. [ H I NDU8TA N. J 

PA N N A. [ill ND r :sTA n. | 

PANNG'NIA, tho name of u province of the Roman empire, was 
bounded N. and E. by tbs Danube, S. by illyricnrn and Mmsia, and 
\V, by Nuricum. It was separated from Mmsia by the? Savus (Save), 
and from Illyrionm by an iriiiigiiiary line dniwii a few miles south of 
tho Have ; but tlie bf}inirhii'ic.s between Noricum and Pauuonia differed 
at varioiiH times. Pannoiiia would thus correspond to Scluvonia, parts 
of Hungary, Lower Austria, Styria, Croatia, and to those pai^ of 
'Turkish (./roatia, Bosnia, and Kervia which. immiKliately touch upon 
the Save. 

'The Pannonians belonged to tlie Oeltic, or perhafis tlie Gormiinic 
race. Tliey were first uttuckod by Augustus, n.(\ .85 (J)ion Cuss. xlix. 
8ti, 37 ; Liv., ‘Ep.,' 131), and were subdued during bis roign by Tibe- 
rius, and reduced to the form of a ]>roviiico. (VolJ. Pat., ii. 110, ut seq.) 
We lenrn from Tacitus (‘Ann.,* i. 18), that at tho death of Angustus 
thi*re wore Hcverul legions statiofied iu Pannonia, which was then 
regarded, and continued to be so till tbo end of the Roman empire, as 
one of the most important provinces of tho empire, on account of its 
bordering on the powerful nations of the Quad! and lozyges. 

Under the early Roman emperors Pannonia only formed one pro- 
vince ; it was afterwanls divided, but at what time is uncertain, into 
two provinces — Pannonia Kiifierior and Pannonia Inferior; the former 
comprising the western and tho latter tho eastern part of tho original 
]irovinco. A new division of the provinces was made by the emperor 
Qalerius, by whom Pannonia was divided into three provinces, which 
'division a)>penrs to have continued till the downfal of the Homan 
empire. 

The principal rivers of Pannonia were the Narabo or Arrabo (Ranb), 
tho Dravus (Driive), and Kaviis (Save), all of which flow into the 
Danube. The two most important ninges of mountains were the 
Pauiionii Montes, a continuation of tho Karmatian raugo, which passed 
through the northern part of the province in a south-westerly direc- 
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tioD, and joiued Mount Cebiu^ ; ond the Oiaiidii Montes, which sepa- 
rated the valleys of the Save and the Dravo. 

Very little is known of the position of the difForent tribes which 
inhabited Pannonia. The powerful nation of the Eoii dwelt in the 
north-western pai*t of the province ; and after their e:tLteriniiiiitiun by 
the Qeta) that part of the proviucu was culled Dcserta lloiorutu. 
(Pliny, iii. 27.) 

Pannonia possessed several towns of impoi-tiuico, the inhabitants of 
which appear to have principally depended for their support upon the 
numerous legions which were quarteml in different parts of the pro- 
vince. Following the course of the Danube, the first town we come 
to after leaving Noricurri is Vindohoiia (Vietiiia), called Viauioiuiita 
by Pliny <iii. 27), who planes it in Noricuin. At the timo of PtoleinuMiH 
it was culled Julioboiia, and was the station of a legion. It is called 
by most Liter writers ViudoboiiiL ; but in the ‘ Notitia Imperii’ it is 
wiitten Viiidomaiia. The next town of im)>oi*taiice below Viudobona 
on the Danube is Carnuntum, which, in the early part of thes Homan 
empire, was the most important place in the north of T'aiiuouia. The 
umber which was collucti'd in the northern part of Europe was brought 
to this town, and thence convey ed to the difici’ent parts of tUe Hiniiaiii 
empire. It was the bead quarters of the army of Marcus Aiitoimms 
111 the w.ar which he curried on with the Marcuiuaniii. (Entrop. 
viii. G.) Its ruins arc in the neighbourhood of Altciii>urg. Ltciow 
t^'iriiuutuin on the Danube was ihigantiuin or llregetium (Fiizto). 
ealled by AniTiiiaiiiis Marccllinus 0), Ijivgetio, the station of a 

itoinan legion, whore the eiuperor Valeiitiniaii died, while making 
preparations for a war against the Quadi. Following the course: of the 
Danube, Ave next coine to Aqiuneiiiii or Aeiiiniiiu (llmla or Ofeii), the 
principal town in the piMviiicc 4ij' Valeria aial the staiiou of a legion. 
South of Aeiiieuiii on the Dannlie, in the piMvinee of Savia, was 
Mihiiie or Miiatis, afttirwariis called llunonia (Atiiin. ]\rar(;., xxi. !> ; 
xxxi. 11); and below it were Aeuminciim or Aeiiiiiiieum (I’eterwar- 
deiii), and Taurniiuiu (Seinliii), the iiiosh easterly town in the proviuet:, 
near tht: coiiilueuce of the Save and the liaiinbe. 

The most importaut towns in the sovithto-n part of the province 
WiTe Siscia (S/.is/.ek), (Jiliala: or Cibalis (Palatiha), and Siriiiium 
(Schabaez).. all on the Save. Siseia, wlileli was upon the butnlers of 
.fllyiicum, Avas the most important, town in I'aiiiionia in the time of 
Augustus. Cilialui or Cibalis was siniattal at a eoiislderablii disbmee 
below Siscia. It av.ik memorable fur the tleleab of Lieiiiiauus by Con- 
stantine, and Avas the bij'thplnoo of the em])eror Gratianus. (Arnni. 
Marc., XXX. 21.) Sirmium, which avhh below Cibalic, Avas, under the 
later Uoinaii em]>erors, tho principal town of Pauiioiiia. 

On the J>ravo, Jit?ar the eonlinesof Norienrn, was Fetovio or Pjotovio 
(Pettaii), which is inoiitioiied by Taeitns C Mi.-^t.,’ iii. 1) as the wiiitcr- 
i|uarter.s of tho Kith legion. Jlelow iV.tovio, on the Save, Avero .lovia 
tS.unovee/), and Miirsia ^Eszeg), a colony fouiidod by Hadrian. 
(Steph. Eyz.) At Mursia the Ui^ot <if the Lower Dauul.»o Avas sta- 
tioiicti, and ucar it Magueutiu.^ was defeated by Con.sbmtius. 
mu«, i, 4J1.) ^ 

Tlie imly town oH importance in the. iiortli-A\'e.stern ]j.art of tne pro- 
A^iiice Ava.*« Sabiiria t^t 'itiaina?iger), a Koiuati colony Ibuudod by the 
emperor Claudius, t^^liny, iii. 27.) 
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PAPAL STATES, called also States itf tkv Cliurch, is the uaiuo 
given to the domiuiouB bttlougiiig to the Ilfee of Kome, of Avhich the 
Pope is tho uionareh. This state occupies the central part of Italy 
stretching across the Peninsula in au oblique direction from the 
MediteiTUiiean to the Adriulie. lt.s greatest length, from north to 
south, from the mouth of the Po at Goro to Monte Cireello, Avhieh is 
the must S')uthiTn j)oinl, is .about 2GU inile.s. The breadth is very 
unequal. I‘’t>r a length of about .SO miles the sontUern )nirt t)f the 
Papal States between the Nrapolilan territory of Abruzzo and the 
Mediterranean has a Avidth of only about oU miles. For a few iiiile.-$ 
to the north of Rie.ti tho W'idth is greatest, extending from the Mediter- 
rjiuoan to the Adriatic IGO miles ; but in cuuseqiieiice of tin; projection 
of Tuscany ea.stward it grows rapidly narrower towards the jiorth. so 
that in the latitude of Rimini the breadth is hardly 20 miles. Farth^'r 
north the width is about GO miles, fi*om oiist to west, between the 
Adriatic to the frontier of Modena. The area of the States of the 
Church, exclusive of 45*1 square miles coA'ered witli Avater. r^mds, and 
buildings, is 15,381 square miles, and the population in 1850 uuiubei'ed 
3,00G,771, besides about 10,000 Jews. 

Thu tiortheru provinces stretch from tho Tuscan Apennines to the 
Po and tho Adriaitic, the ground sloping to tho north and north- osist, 
and merging into tho wide plain of Lombardy. Thc.se provinces are the 
four legations of Bologna, Forrai'a, Ravenna, and B'orli, and have a popu- 
lation of about O.'iOyOOO iohubitaiits. This part of the country reseiubies 
the rest of north Italy in its climate and soil. In ancient times 
U was out of the limits of Italia proper, jiiul formed part of Cisalpine 
Qaul ; and even now tho inhabitants rathc*r resemble their Lombard 
than their fellow subjects, from whom they are divided by 
offsets ot the Apennines, which approiush close to tho Adriatic coast 
in the neighbourhood of Rimini, where tho Rubicon constituted tho 
political boundaiy of Italy proper in tho timo of the Roman republic. 


The eastern provinces extend from UliuIql to the Ti'onto on the 
froutiers of Naples, a length of IIU miles along tlio coast of the 
Adriatic. This division is boundeil to the west and south by the 
central ridge of the Apenuiues, which separates it fi*om tlie ba-siii of 
the Tiber. This ei'istcrii division lies almost entirely on the eii.steru 
slope of the Aponuirie.s, the numeron.'s ofisubs of which ruu in parallel 
ridges in a north-east direction from the contra! chain to the Adriatic 
co.-ist, foruiiug many transverse valleys watered by streams or torrents 
which have a short but rapid course. The distanfio from tlie central 
ridge or watershed to tho Adriatic varies from 30 to 40 miles. The 
country is fertile and healthy, ami is inhahited by an iudustriou.s and • 
lively race of pco(>le. It is generally ilesiguated by ilio name of the 
Marches, but is divided into the provinces of i*esaro c Urbiiio, Ancona, 
Mucerata, (-umerino, Feruio, and Ascoli. 

The southern division and tho largest in extent, though not so 
dcii-tely peopled as the other two, is tiie most important, liecauso it 
Ci>ntaitis the mctroxiolLs, and includes the c!a.s.sical hind of Lsitiiini and 
the other provinces Avhich formed the early territory of ancient Ronn:. 
It extends south of the central ridge of the Apciiuiu :.s a.s far as tho 
coa'it of the Medlterraiiean, being bouiiduvi nn the wed hy Tu.scuny 
and by the kingdom of Naple.'^ on tho oast. Thi.s fine region conipi‘i.sc.-4 
the ancient teTritoriu.s of Umbria, the Sabini, ohl Latiiiui, and tho 
W'c.'iterii part of Etruria, and is now divided into the adiuiiii^trative 
jiroviuccH of Ferugia, Spuleto, Uieti, Orviuto, Mtorbo, VcUetri, 
Frosinouc, Civita V^occhia, au4l Rome. Tlii.H extensive eoimtry is 
ilivitlefl, with respect to its climate arnl productions, into two pai'Ls — 
the high lamls aa4l the vallt.^ys of the Ap niniiius, incliidin.; the valley 
of the uppiT Tiber, Avliich arc well cultivated and generally hc.iltiiy; 
and the low lands of the Caiupagua and some other spots around tlu 
lakes of I’erugia, ilolseua, ami llraceiano, Avliich are uuwli(»le.sonie an t 
thinly inhahited. [Ca-MPAuxa di Ko.ma.1 There are few regiou.s in 
Italy finer than tho broad valley of ImiHi'iio ;in4l Sjailtsto, the valley 
i»r Terni, the elevated ]>laiu of Rieti, and the rich territory around 
Perugia. 

'Die lirea and population are ilistributiM] as follow-s oA'er 2 p provluecs, 

G of which, called Legatiqps, are g4)verued by a Oar titial legate, au l 1 1, 
called Delegatioas, ai*e administered 4lignitaries of lower degree; — 
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Tlie e.stab]ishcd religion is the Roman Catliolic. The jiopulatiion 
I iuclude.s about 10,00u regular clergy or inoiiks, nuns, and about 
32,000 sccul.ir cli-rgy. 

The eoutral ridge of the Apennines runs through the States oT ihe 
Church in a south-.south ea>t direction, dividing the Avaters that How 
into tho Adriatic from those that join the Tilier. The roail from K.i.m: 
to Fesaro by Noccra critsses tho ApeuiiiiJe.s between On.'ildo and C:tgli. 
Farther south-e.ast there Ls a ib.'pressioii between Serravalle auil 
Foliguu through which passes tho high road from Romo to L(»i 4ito ami 
Aiicoiisu South of this i'hc Apenuiues form a loity groui> 

extending to ihc eastward, and knowu by tin: name of Monte Siliilla, 
the J/of^ TetrictUi of the aneieiirs, Avliich is 7200 feel high, and i.s Mu; 
highest summit in tho l*apal States. The rj<lgc tluMi joiirs tiie moniif lin.^ 
of Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples east'of Norela. 'J'w4i 
detach themselves from tho main ridge above th.* sourci'.s of the Neni, 
and ruu south, skirting the two banks of that river as far as its junc- 
tion Avith tho Tiber. The iiioro eastern oifset is intvrsfclcd by tlic 
Veliuo, which make.H its way througli it hy a lim' w.itfihdl not far 
front Terni. The whole fall of the Veiiiio, fr4>m tli>' li*vi;l of the Avalor 
.above tho citscaile t4: its conilucnce wit!i tiif Nera tIuMugh a succ:ssLon 
of rapids, Ls above lOOi) fe.et. Tl»c country ei.stward ot tlie Nera con- 
sists of high lambs, which adjoin tluise 4>f Ai>rnzz.», and are a ii:o-l 
iuterestiug region, but seldom visiu-il by travellers. 

Thu southern division of the I’apal iStute chiully consists of tli4: basin 
of tho 2'ihcr, This river rises at the foot of Monte dcllu Biilze, in a 
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deep dell of the Tiis-cmii A]teinruieB. nbout HO iiiilea E.S.E. from the 
Bouroe of the Arno. The Savio, which flows hy Ci-scita to the Adriatic, 
has its Fourets on the north fMo of the stituo mountain. The Tiber 
riaes from two spriiiL's of limpid watr*r in a tv'ooJ of heech*tn*e«, and, 
being swelled by mountain streams, flows iu a south direction through 
a narrow valley between high inountaiiis. The river passcH by the 
towns of Pieve Santo Stefiuio and Horgn San Sepolcro. after which it 
receives the river .So vara, and soon afti'r leaves the Tuscan territory 
and enters the province of Perugia. It then flows by Ca^ttallo, and 
after ii rapid courae of about 50 miles from its sources it reaches tbo 
' foot of the hill upon which stands the town of Pc'rugia : it then flown 
through a fertile valley, receiving on its left bank the united wniera of 
the Chiascio from the mountains of Qubhio, tlic Tupino from Foligno, 
and the Maroggia. joined by the ClitnmniLs, from the valley of Spoloto ; 
and lower down, on its rii'ht bank, tho riv«T Ncstoixs, which comt*s 
from Cittd della Pieve on the borders of Tuscany. The river then 
enters a narrow gorge between two rocky ridges, on one of wbie.li i 
stands the town of Todi, the ancient Tudertiim or Tiite»e, a city of the 
Umbri and aiterwiirda of the Etruscans, which is more than 1000 feet 
above the sea. The bottom of the river here falls about 2 feet in 
every 100(? feet, and the bed being couflned and partly ciicutiibered 
by stones and gravel brought dow*ii from the uioiiii tains, the waters 
rise ill flood times as high as 24 feet, but the river is very shalhiw in 
the dry season. Tho navig}\tion of the river, which from Perugia to* 
Todi is carried on merely by rafts, becomes here totally iiit»Triipted. 
The Tiber, after receiving the Naia and other mountain streams, issues 
out of the gorge at the rapids called iVaso del Forello, iifter which it 
entecB a broad valley. It ivceivea near Ovieto the river Padia from 
the mountains of Tuscan}', which is swollen by the waters of part of 
tho Chians. The river now assumes a more regular and leas rapid 
course, flowintr in a deep bed, and inclining to the south-west. Jt < 
I'eceivcs the Vezza from Moutciiascone, ainl lower down the Nera. the 
largest of its nfiiiieiits, near the town of Orta. The whole course of 
the Tiber, from its Hources to tho confluence of the Ncra, is about 110 
miles. From this point the regular imvijratioii of the Tiber begins : j 
boats of various sizes, some of which are ()<^feet long and of 50 tons 
burden, carry to Rome wine, corn, charcoal, wood, and other produce 
of the upper conn My. In sih-ceuding the river they are towed up by 
bulTaloes. 

Tho Nora, the ancient Nar, a considerable river, rises in the high 
A]ieiiuiiieH above Norcia, and increased hy it.s afllu‘'tit.s the Coriio, 
Veliuo, Salto, and Turano, Hows through a deep valley, pas.scs the 
towns of TeiTii and Narni, and, after a course of about 7b mile-*, enters 
the Tiber near Orta. 

After tj^o confluence of tho Ncm, tho Tiber flows through a valley 
between the Sabine Mountains on one side and oflsets of Monte Ciinitio 
on the other : it receives on its right bank the uuitod waters of the 
Treia and the Kicaiio, after which the valley becomes contracted j 
between M'liint Soraetc on tho woj^t and the mountains of Poggif> i 
Mirteto on tho cast. After this coiilractioii, it opens into the wide | 
undulating plain of tlio (‘^ampagna. Three mil- s above Rome the | 
Til*er receive.s the Anio. or Teverone, from the ciu-tcru Api'Uidnc.K, ! 
which hns*a course of above 00 miles. The course of the Tiber, from 
tlie confluence of the ^era to Rome, is about 70 miles, in which 
distance the width of its lu*d varies from ItiO to 500 feet, the d pth 
from 8 to 22 feet, and tho fall is nbfuit one foot in every 1.5000 feet. 
Boats are three days in cemnng down from Orta In Rome, but in 
summer the navigation is often iuterrupteil, owing to the shallowucss 
of the water in sf:vernl placres. Within the walls of Rome the Tiber i.s 
about 300 feet wide and from 12 to 18 feet in depth. The river is 
never fordable iu or near Rome, louring heavy rains and flt^ods the 
waters sometimes have risen more than 30 feet above the ordinary 
level, overflowing the lower parts of the city, nnd occasioning criu.-^idcr- 
able miscliief. The maritime navigation begins br low Itomc : the Tiber, 
after Vicing confined by tbo quays amMbuildings of the town, spreiuls 
out to tho width of 50(>1feet, until its bifurcation at Capo due Rami, a 
distance of IS miles from Romo. Th^-iice one branch of the river 
runs Bouth-tvest into the Boa below Ostia, a distance of about 5 milcH, } 
but is reudereil useless for purposes of navigation b> toe accumulation ! 
of rand at the mouth. The other V«raijch, whiel: was w'ideiie*l by | 
Trajan, and has b'-eii improved at various times bv the pope:*, ifi ordi-r 
to keep open the communication betwenn Rome nud tlie sea, nm-^ 
for about four miles and enters tbo sea at Piiiiniciim, wlu-re the 
entrance is secured by two piers. In winter tirm? vc-.^.-tcls of from 
130 to 190 tons, besides smaller oncis, ascend the river to Rome; in 
flummer there is often not more than 9 or 10 feet of water on the bar. i 
Steam-tugs ply on the Tiber below Rome. The dreary sandy trairt 
between the two arms of the river is called Isola or Holy l-lund. 

The baain of the Tiber below Itorne is bounded on one side by the 
Alban Mount, and on the other by the oflsets of Monte Cimino, whicli 
surround tho basin of the Lake of Bincciano, the waters of which 
enter- tlie Bea by the river Arrone. Tho Tiber, below Rome, receives 
only some Kriiall atn^ams, the principal of which is the !era, on its 
right bunk. Tho bafdnB of tbo lakes of Bracriaiio and Bolsena, wViich 
are sepanito from that of the Tiber, constitute, together with tlie bimiu 
of the river Fiura, near the Tuscan border, the greater part of the 
Patrimoiiio di ban Pietro. In the opposite or south-east direction, 
the Alban Mount BeparaieB the baain of the Tiber from that of the 


Pomptino marshes; and farther north the mouiitaiuB of Palestrina 
separate the basin of the Tiber from tliat of tho Liris, of wbicb tho Sacco 
is an nfliileiit. The total length of the river with its windings is abouf^ 
200 mill's, 'fhe Tiber is the large-t and nio.«it. important river of the 
pcnifisiilar fiart of Italy. Its waters from PiTiigin downwards to the 
Hi-a are muddy and yellowish. Tho current, ns it enters the Mediter- 
ranean rctniiis its colour lo a considerahle ilistauce from the shore, 
anil eoutrn>ts with the generally blue tinge of tbo sea-wiitor, with 
which it does not nii.\ for some miles. 

Tho population of tho States of the Church Is Roman Catholic, with 
the exception of nbout 10.000 Jews, who live iu tho chief town.«. Tho 
provinces, as before stated, are governoil by a cardinal or other church 
dignitary, who is assisted by a council of laymen. There is uIho in 
every province a proviiici.-il council for local nnd financial Rfliiirs, 
which nssenibles for a fortnight once a year under tho prosidoucy of 
the delegate, or legate. For thi.s purpose tho communes appoint 
electors, wlif» aas**mblo at the head town of their respective districts, 
nnd there clioo.^e the ilepuiies to tho council.. One-third of tlic council 
is champed every two years. Evei'y delegation or province is divided 
into districts, and every district, into eoiiinjitnes. Each coniiniine 
consists of a town or largo village, with tho territory and hainli-ts 
belonging to it. 'At the head of each district is a governor (appointed 
by the Pope), who is also judge iu the first instance, and is subordinate) 
to tho delegate iu his adiiiiiiistrative but not in his judicial capacity. 

Every coniinniie has a council, consisting of 4S iiietiibers in the head 
towns, of 30 nr 24 in the smaller towns, and of IS in vill.iges which 
do not contain more than 1000 inhabitants. The ntenibers of the 
contudi arc taken iu equal proportions from two ola.sses, nohles nnd 
citizens or farmiMU The coiinciU delihemtc upon the aflaii-.s of their 
respective conimiiiic.s nn«l- make out. in Aiigii'*t ev«Ty year, an estimate 
ill which arc speeitied the ]irobable expeinlituro of the following year 
and the iijeaii.H for iin'cting it, inidiiding any local taxes required. 
This estiinate is forwarileil to the guveriior of the jiroviiice, who 
oxa mines it, and then forward.^ it t'l Rome, where it is approved or 
modified. The estimate is then i*etiinied t.> thi* commune and published, 
upon which it becomes law, nnd no inT..d8tratu can depart from it.-; 
provisions. The communal coim>‘il appoints yc;irly, hy a majority of 
voti\s, the local magistrate's, all the officers nnd other servants of the 
comniuiie, the s-crctary, tlic conimunul attorney, the receiver, the 
surgeon and apothecary (who for :i fixcil salary is ohligcd to attend 
the poor inhabitants giati-), the SL*hool master, th.- local police, &c. 
The councils are always j>resiilt?il over hy the gonfalouicre or by tho 
governor in the head town of a district. This systcMii of municipal 
administration i.s more favonrahle to the liberties of the people than 
is commonly Puppo.-icd. The cummtin il councils arc in fact more in- 
dependent of the central aiirhorit}' than tlio-e of France. Tho 
common lands were sold by Pius VI 1. in order to rupply the urgent 
wants and exactions of the Fronob military. The ordinary revenue 
of the communes i« now derived fro.n taxes levied upon provisions 
comii^ to market, like the Frencli octioi ; and the extraordinary 
deficiency is marie up by a capitation tax 'iiid a tax upon rattle. The 
expi.'iiditure consi.st.s of administrative, judicial, and police salaries, 
the repairs of tlu^roads, public buildings, rmntain.s, iVe., the eniulu- 
meuts of the coiiJiiiuiial surgeon and ufiothocary, Rcho(dina.ster, and 
preaeher who comes during Lent and Advent to rlt-liver sermons 
iidapteil to those epochs. In tlie larger towns there are pchool- 
iiiiBtreHHC'.s, culled Miicstre Pie, paid by the comirniiii' for the I'leriu'Utarv 
teaching of gills. There is however no general Hysfcni of elemeiiiary 
instruction, ami the propoftion of illiterate pcojile in the Pajial iStatcs 
is much greater thaiiiu Lombardy. 

The nniversilies are those of Jtome, Bologna, Perugia, Ferrara, and 
Maeerata. Tli».*re arc also niimerou.-^ colleges or ir3uiinaHia in Home and 
the chief towns of proviuees. Fomal ■» of the liigher claMses are chiefly 
educated in convents. 

With regard to the cciitnd government it is an elective monarchy. 
The Pope for the time being is the ah.solute .sovereign of the state ; he 
i.s .'Lssisted hy a council of miniaters and a council of statf, over oach 
of which the. cardinal secretary of state jircsides. Laymen aro ap- 
poirb-d incinbers of each of these coiiiicil.s. The governor of Romo is 
under the authority of the seci'clary of .‘'tab*, but is vested with great 
fliscretionary fiowers as b» the police of tho capital and its territory. 
The congregation or board ixdled * >Sacra Consulta,' coiiHi.stiiig of cardi- 
nals and prelates, Buperiatembt the iidmiiiistration of tho provinces, 
and is al.-o a court of appeal for ciiininat niattei's. The territory of 
the slate is divided into .throe military divisions, witii an inspector at 
tho licad each; tho heail-cpiarters are Rome, Ancona, and Bologna. 
The uniiy consisted of 17,305 rneii in 1854, including 5144 police- 
geiiduniJCM'io and 1778 ciistom-hoiisc guards. Many of the soldiers in 
tJjc Forvicc of the I'opo aro Swiss. 

Tho judicial dcfmrtrncut consists of n judge, called Prictor, for civil 
matters in tho head town of evciy province ; two coiirt-i of appeal, 
one at Rome and the other at Bologna; and a supreme court, 
called La Se^^natura, which sits at Romo. Tho ecclesiuhtical courts 
ill each diocese judge of suits bctivoeij clerical persous, and also 
between laymen who agree to iriiig tludr disjuites before thi Ro courts. 
For criminal matters, there is a court in every province, prc-sided over 
by tlie delegate ; and two courts of iipjienl, one at Rome and the 
other At Bologna. The great evils of the system ore frequency of 
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imprisonmoiit on suspicion, ami delay of tritil. The peniilties are 
imprisonnient and hiii^ labour either for life or for a term of years. 
Capital executions are resorted to only in very ngg^vated cnsris. 
Tribunals of copimerco are ontablished at Romo, liologna, Ancona, 
and some other of the principnl towns. 

The revenue, iicconliug to tho budget for IS.Oi, amounted to 
11,432,4.50 Roman crowns (worth 4g, Gd, each) ; the expeiidituro in 
the same year was ostiinated at 13,082,040 crowns. The interest of 
the debt, and other charges connected witli it. amounted in 18.51 to 
4,300,000 crowns. The principal sources of the revenue are direct 
taxes, which amount to 2,300,000 crowns ; customs duties ; salt and 
tobacco monopolies, wliieli bring in above 5,000,000 crowns ; stamps 
an<1 registry duty ; post-office ; and the lottery. 

Agriculture, which is in a backward state, is the chief occupation of 
the population. A great extent of laud is used for pasture. The 
KX])ortH are —cattle, wool, c.hcese, lambskins, tallow, hemp, oil, some 
silk, vitriol, sulphur, pozzolana, potash, and cream of tartar. Tho 
salt-pans of Ck?rvia and Coniacchio, near tlie Adriatic coast, sujiply 
most of the p.alt for the consumption of the i;ouiitr 3 ’. Vitriol is found 
near V itorbo ; alum at La Tolfa, Tn*.ar Civita-Vecchia; sulphiir near 
Rimini ; and coal near I’csaro, and at Sogliano, near Forli. Wtxjd and 
charcoal are the onl}' fuel used. 

I’he riianufacturf>H of tho I'apal State .are of more imporlatico than 
is goueriilly supi>Orieil. One of the ]>rincipRl and ohlest branches is 
that ol^ woollen cloths, which .'ire made in various towns of the state, 
and chioflx'- supply* the intcrii.il coii.-^ninption, esjioiMally of common or 
c«iarse cloth. ’J'ho silk nianul'aciiire is carried ou at Jkotnu an*! Holo^na. 
Tanneries are established chielly at Ancona, liohtgnu, Pesaro, and j 
iSiiiigaglia. Other influslrial products are — paper, hats, soap, glass ; • 
rind some cotton goods arc TnanufaeturtMl at Ifoinc. There anj iron- ' 
Miin'lting tnrnacf's at Hracciatio, Oanim», and Coiic.a, and iron-works in j 
various other ]ilaccM. Tlatc-glass is mad** at Poggit* Mirlelo. Cables | 
and ropes are made in T.ho northern proviin!cs, and exported to Greece • 
aiyi the Ionian islands. Other man n fact ures ar* — wax-camlles, ; 
cat^riit, liqnorictv Jind rcrincd sugar. The c.\port3 in 1S52 wm* valued ‘ 
at 10,474.U12 sirmli, iiiclndi)ig the articles above named, and works of i 
nrt and antiqiiitv, siMtlptiiri'S, ]iai(i'ings, medals, iiiosaie, &;c. 'fho 
imports ill the same .vc?ar amounted to 10,21 S,42d scudi : they consist 
ehiefly of toijacco, niisiiis and other dried fruit, colonial product*, salt 
fish, iron, leml, besides in inn fjictn res of tine oK>th, silks, cottons, 
hardware, niiii articles of luxury fr »iii Kraii<' ‘ and Kiiglaiid. 

The maritime tr.ide is carried chi chiefly by foreigners. This is the 
hraiiL'h of industry most negl<>eted hj* tin* natives of thti Pa]ta] Slate, 
'Hio iiiivigntion returns of the two ]iorts <»f ( -ivita-V ecohia .ami Ancona 
for 18.52 give the total iiuiiib(*r «»f entries at 2311. Of these lUSO, 
carrying t>7,<il»(i tons, were native ve.s3ids ; and 1231, with l'^7,72S tons, 
were foreign, childly Austrian, Neapolitan, 'i'uscaii, and Genoese. The 
• lepartuivs in tho same* j’l'ar wen* 221^2, including 1082 native and 121 U 
foreign vessels. Kveii the coasting trade and the fishing along the? 
greater part of ttie coast are carried on in great measure by ffut*ign 
boats. The Nc.'inolitans fish fdl along tlio MediU^rriiiioaii coast, and 
the Ven-tians along that of the Adriatic. Tho Neapolitans supply 
Rome with fish, the eonsumptioii of whieh is very great in Lent. 

Tlio ])riiicip:il iigricnitural products arc —wheat, barh-y, rye, and 
niiii/.e, which arc piMduectl in great quantity* in tho non hern and 
eahtorn provineos ; rice is cultivated iu the low grounds ; oil, wiiio. 
j'ciieridljr tif ordinary’ quality, bip stiiue bi-tter sorts are made in tho 
.Marches, and on the lulls of Albaiio, Orvioto, and Mnntcfiascoiic ; 
pulso ainl vegetablcrt of every kind ; frffit, iiicdndiiig lemons aii'l 
oranges, a I eliestiiiitH ; hemp and flax, silk, tobacco, and timber and 
wooil fill* luid. There iiro f*uvsts tif oak, cork-trees, elm, ash, and 
pine. I’lic principal forcats arc on tin? sides of the Apennines, on tho 
•Mounts Ciiniiio and Albaim, on parts of the Monti Lejiini, and along 
I ho sou-coast of tho M editor ran can. The pine-forest near Ravenna, 
along the Adriatic shore, haslieeii noticed by Byron in ‘Childe Ifarold,* 
i-anto iv. 

Horiicil^ cattle, including bufTalocs, are nuuimms and remarkably 
fine, especially in tho province of Perugia, thoCanipagiia of Rome, :iiid 
in tho province of Ferrara. Very good choose ami butter are iinule. 
Tho shoop are reckoned at 2,000,000. Much chceso is made of ewes’- 
OH well us gimts'-uiilk. Pigs arc reared in great numbers. Wild boars 
are ninneruuH in the Ponijitino Marshes. Tho horses are reckoned at 
about .500,000 in tho whole state. Tho litkes and rivere abound 
with fish. 

//is/oi-y.— After the fall of the wosteni empiro, and the re-conquest 
of Italy by lloliBariiiM and Nurses, Romo iiiid the a>ljoiniiig tt'iritory 
were administered by an officer called prefect, appointed b^* tlii* 
mzantine ornporor, and stiboniinate to tlie exarch of Ravenna. Rome* 
rt^incd^its municipal govoriimoiit, and tho bishop of Rome, Si^dinl 
PiTOHul,’ was elected by the joint votes of the cleigy, tho senate, and 
the people, but was not consoci'nt^id until the choice was confirmed by 
the Eastern eiufieror. The see of Rome enjoyed large revenues and 
Denofices, the gifts of various emperors, besides the gifts and bequests 
of pnvate persons. The people of Roiiie, forsaken os it were by the 
HiUteim eniperors, aooustomed themselves ti> loi>k upon their bishop 
as their chief defender and protector. The popes were tho chief means 
of preserving Romo from being occupied by the Longobards. Tho 
Uornans aiict the Italians in general refused to submit to the edict of 
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Leo, the Isnurian, against images; and after the ernpernr was con- 
demned by Pope Gregory II. in tho council of Rome, A.n. 72^», they 
refused to pay tho usual tribute to tho Eastc’*n cmj/ire. (Puiilus 
Diaconus, iv. 49.) 

Romo now governed itself as au indepondent commonwealth, having 
its senate, its con .xIa and tribunes, and forming alliances with the 
dukes of Renevento and Spoleto, and with tho Longobards. The pope 
was generally the mediator of these transactions. As the good under- 
standing between the Longobards and the Romans was not however 
of long duration, the popes turned for protection towards tho west 
where the Frankish monarchy had attained great extent and import- 
ance. Gregory III., Zacharias, and Stephen III., wrote repeatedly to 
CMiurles Martel and his successor Pepin in the name *' of the senate and 
tho people of Rome,” who, having renounced their allegiance to the 
Kasb;rn emperor, wished to place themselves under tho jiowerful pro- 
tf*ction of the kiiu's of the Franks. And when Asto1phus,'kiug of the 
Longobards, devastated the territory of Romo, Pepin repaired to Italy 
with an army, and, having defeated Astolpluis, obliged him not only 
to respect tho duchy of Romo, but to give up the exarclmt>j of R iveiina 
ami the Peiitapolis, not to Ihi* emjK-ror, their former poa- 

He-;sor, but “ to the Holy Church of God and the Roman republic.” 
Tho following list of the towns included in this grant is given by 
AriaHtasius : - Tlavcnna, Rimini, I’esaro, Fano, Ccscna, Sinigiigli.-i, Je^i. 
Forliinpopoli; Forli, Montefeltro, Caatel Sussubio, Acerragio, Monte di 
Jjiicaro, Cerra, Castel San Mariano, Robbio, Urbino, Cagli, Ijuci^olo. 
Gubbio, and (.'oiniicchio. Astolphus sent the keys of these towii.^ to 
bo deposited f>ii tho altar c>f St. Peter at Rome, but ho did not give up 
th‘* towns, an«l the ^lossessiou of the (*hurch and the Homan republic 
was merrly nominal. The popes complained repeatedly of tlio non- 
fulfilment of the act of donation. 

Cdiarlcmagne, urger] by the entrc.aties of Adrian I., hnviTig come to 
Itoly, defeated r)o3ideriiis, succ essor of Astolphns, and overthrew the 
kingdom of the Longobards. ITo assumed tho title of Pii^riciaii of 
thv Romans, and ho cnnfirjTicd his father’s donation, and gave to thtj 
Se«‘ of Rome tlic rents aud fees of cxten-iivo domains in the e.x.'irc1j:ito 
anti Pent.a]iolis and othfr provinces, but retained liimself tho regal 
rights. The temporal power of the popes in those times was very 
littlfi, being restrained on on-"* side by the repiiblic in 4il>irifc .of the 
pcwiple, aud on the othi-r bj' the inquM-ial powt-r, which r»'gained tlie 
JiRcemlaney whenever* the emperor visited Rome. During the strug- 
gle betwciui Pope Gregory VIT. and tho emperor Henry IV^., iiu 
important addition was made to ih^ temporal claims of th»* see of 
Romo by tho donation of the Conutc^-i Matilda, who added t-.i 
her paternal liefs in the Motleneso, Parmesan, an*! Mantu.in territnrio**, 
the rich sncce.a.sion of Godfrey, marquis of Tu.^c iny, second husband 
of her mother Beatrix. She twice ir.adc donation of her t 'rritories, 
j fir.4. to Gregory VIL and afterwards to Pascal II., which Ja^t U in her 
will dati*d lln2. Heiirv V., in 1116, the year after Matilda’s decease, 
took possession of the whole of her property ; but Matilda's dou.atiou 
Cf>ntiniic!d long after to furnish to the see of Rome claiuis over a 
j considorabic jiart of northern and eeiitnil Ttalv*. 

Iiinoceut in. on hi.s aceossion fouiul the iinperial power asserte.d 
j overall Italj' by Henry VI., in his double capacity of kiiiT of Lom- 
i bardy and king of Siciljr. The emperor had distribiit(*d the domainn 
' of Matibla as liufs aninii^ his gcuerals. But .after tho death of Henry 
1 iu 1397, ami of hU wife Gonstance in the following j’ear, their infant 
sou Frederick was left to the guardianship of liuiocent, whi> availed 
him.self of the oppurtuiiity to assert the claims of his see founded up-m 
the donations of Pejiin and Charlemagne and of Matilda. Ho to«>k 
pns.sesslon of Spoleto aud the Marches, and the towns of those pro- 
vinces williugU* opened their gates and sworo allegiauje to the hi*e of 
Rome, their municipal fninchises being guaranteed ti> them at the 
' same tirin'. These towns were SjHjleto, Foligno, Xocer;i, Perugia, 

: tiubbio, Todi, RieM, Assisi, (Mtih di Castcllo, Ancona, Feruio, Cameriuo, 

I Sinigiigiiii, Osimo. Fano. .Ic.si, aM Pesaro. 

I Ib^nie and its ihichy were still govt'riieil as a r^ubllc ; but the people 
I boeoiniiig tired of their senate iiUdished it, and substituttMl, after the 
example of other Italian cities, a foreign elective ina^istrati*, whom 
j they styled ‘ the Senator,* and to whom they gave the |m»\vcvs till thou 
I enjoyed by the senate. Innocent III. did not alter the form of the 
I municipal institution.s of Rome, but b^’ tho form of the oath which 
I tho senator took, that magistrate bound himself “ to maiiit:uu the 
Pontift’ in posso^sion of his see and of the regal right-i wdiich suouM 
belong to St. Peter’s Church, &c. ; and lastly to provide for the safety 
of the eardiii.als and tlioir household in cvei*}^ part of Rome and its 
jurisdiction.** 

Pope Nicholas III., after settling the disputes between Charles of 
Anjou and' the emperor Rqilolph of lTa]>sburir, urged the latter to 
ilutiuo by a charh^rthc domiiiioiis of the Holy Sec. ami to separate them 
for ever fi*om those dependent on the empire, and he sent to Rudolph 
copies of the donations of former emperors. Rudolpli, letters 
|Mileiit dateti May, 1278, recognised the States of the Church as 
extending from Riulicofnni to Ceperano, near tlio Liria, on tho fron- 
tiers of Naples, aud as including the duchy of Spoleto, tho march of 
Ancona, the exarchate of Ravenna, tlio county of Dertinoro, Qob>gna, 
and some other places. At the same time Jtudoljih released the people 
of all those places from their oath of allegiance to the empire giving 
tip ail rights over them which might still rexnain iu the imperial 
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crown, and acknowlerlf^iiig the sovereignty of the same to belong to 
the see of Rome. This charter was confinned by the electors and 
princes of the empire. (Raynaldus, ' Annales/) Several of the towns 
thu'^ ceded, as Bologna, l^rugia, Ancona, had long governed themselves 
as republics, and were possessed of considerable territories ; while 
others constituted hereditary principalities, niui the transfer of itlle- 
giaiice from the empire to the church made no alteration in their 
political condition. 

Th« removal of the papal see from Rome to Avignon, at the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, whera it remained for seventy years, tended 
greatly to weaken the loose bond between it and the pmviuces above- 
named. Accordingly wc find during that jieriod a number of petty 
princes and tyrants settled in central Italy often at war either among 
thoiDBclvcs or against the Visconti of Milan. The distant popes from 
Avignon sent legates with some mercenary troops to support the 
Guelph party, and to assert the authority of the papal see, but the 
towns and lords of Koiuagna stood their ground against thoui. At 
Rome, Kienzo put himself at the head of a popular movement, drove 
away tlie (/olonnii and other turbulent nobles, and proclaimed the 
republic, of which ho was named tribune by popular acclamation, 
lie re-established order, extenniuated the robbers, and obliged the 
neighbouring barons to swear to maintain the new order of things. 
But Riouzo soon became intoxicated with vanity and pride, disgusted 
the people, ofieiided the barons, and at last the pope sent a legate to 
supersede him. After seven inontlis* power Cola di Rienzo was obliged 
to run away from Rome, at the beginning of I.'IIS, and being arrested 
wits taken prisoner to Avignon. Innocent VI., in 1353, sent Ciirdiiial 
Gil Albornoz, a Spanish noble, who had distinguished liitnself in the 
war.4 of Spain a<?niziHt the Mooi*s, at the head of an expedition which 
had for its object the reconquest of the States of the Church, and 
gave him Cola di Rienzo to assist him by his influence with the 
Romans. Albornoz d f loated Ordolafli of Forli, Malatesbi of Riiiiini, 
Vhai of Viterlxi. and other petty ])rinces, ami roston'fl the Ruuiagiia, 
thif Marchc.s, and the Campngiia to the nlh^giancc of the papal see. 
(Jfila di Uieii/o, whom the canlinul had Hmi to Koine to second his 
views, Avas murdered there in a popular tumtilt in October 1354. 

The ]iopeM returned to iix their court ui Koine in 1371. and the 
goven^niciiMlicu as-siimed a more regular form, occasionally iiitt-r- 
riqited however ly insurrections of tlie people of Koine. A great 
part of the territory, especially north of the A[»onniiics, coniiiiued in 
the hands of jictty princes or tjTaiits, Alexsiidcr VJ., in the year 
1500, sent his stm, Cesarc Borgia, Avho ('xtirjmted the tyrants of the 
Marches, .lulius 11., the successor of Alexander VI., put himself at 
the head of an army, comiuered Koiriiigna, Boloima, and IVnigia, and 
from that time the Taj ml State acquired its present compact form. 
Ft‘iTara Avas annexed to it in 15tl7, tlic duchy of Urbim^ in 1032, 
after the death cif the last duke Delia Koveie Avithout i.s.sue, and in 
ItifjO the dueliy of Castro and KonciLdioue. 

In 1707 Bona parte detached the four legations, Bohigna, Fi.’rrara, 
Ravenna, and Forli, and annexed them to the Cisalpine republic. In 
17'jS the French troo])S invaded Koine and drove aAA’ay the pope. In 
Idol the po])e wtin restored to Rome and its territory, except the lega- 
liuii-4. In li<0S Napoleon detached the Marches, w^hich lie annexed to 
his kingdom of Italy, and in IdOO he took jiossesMiozi of UcitJie and 
the southern part of the Papal State and anncxctl it to the French 
finpii'e. In 1814 the pope wa.s restored to his douiiuiuns. Soon after 
Ills accession the present reigning Pojie Pius IX., niter a serieH of 
lihcral concessions to his subjects, appointed a ministry, at the liead 
of which was Count Rossi, and granUvl a constitutional parliament, 
consisting of 99 members popularly elected. The deiiiocratic piirty 
however were still nnsatisfied. Count Rossi was assassinated at the 
very entrance of the Chamlx^r of Dcputie.s (Nov. 15, 1848); a <louio- 
cnitic ministry ai'os forced upon the pope, who liowcvcr seized the 
earliest opportunity (Nov. 25) to escape from Koine tfi Gaeta, where 
he placed himself under the protection of the king of Naples. A 
provisional junta was instituted in Rome, and a constituent assembly 
called, which proclaimed a republican form of government, and 
declared the pope divested of ail temporal power (Feb. 8, 1849). 
Against IhU the pope protested, and appealed to the great Catliolir 
powers for intervention in his behalf. The National Assembly of the 
French Republic, Spain, and Naples sent troojis In siqiport of the 
rights of the Holy See; the French army under General Oudiiiot 
commenced to ^iego the Eternal City on the 23rd of June. After 
considerable resistance the city surrcndcrod unconditionally on the 
3rd of July; the French took possession of the city, and soon after 
jirochumed the authority of the pope, who liowever did not return 
to Rome till April 12, 1850. Whilst the French were jiuttiiig down 
the republican spirit in Rome the Austrians were similarly occupied 
in the Legations and Marches, and with d^ual success. 
PAI’ASQUIAKO. [Mexico.] 

PAPENBUKQ, a flourishing little town of 3620 inhabitauls, in the 
Hanoverian province of Osnabriick, is situated near the edge of the 
Saterland Moor, about seven miles from the right honk of the Ems, 
with which it is connected by a canal. The town contains two Roman 
Catholic churches, three schools, and between 400 and 500 houses. 
The iiiUabitauts gain their livelihood chiefly by building small craft 
and by tradc.^ Besides saw-miJls, sail-cloth, and ropo-fa^ries, there 
are brandy-distilleries ai|d lime-kilns; the quantity of peat dug on 


the moors is very great, and it forms au important article of export 
to the ports of the Baltic and the North Sea. 

PAPHLAQO'NIA, a province of Asia Minor, was bounded N. by 
the Euxine, S. by the part of Phrygia afterwards called Galatia, E. by 
Fontus, and W. by Bithynio. It was separated from Bithyriia by the 
Partheiiius, and from Pontus by the Hulys. (Herod, i. 6, 72.) 

Puphlagonia is described by Xenophon ('Anab.,* v. 6, s. 6) as a 
country having very beautiful plains and very high mouutoins. It 
is traversed by two chains of mountains, running parallel to one 
another from Avest to east. The higher and more southerly of these 
chains, culled Olgassys by Ptolemy, is a continuation of the great 
mountain chain which oxtouds from the Hellespont to Armenia. 
Strabo (xii. p. 561, 562) however appears to give the name of Olgassys 
t€> the chain of mountains in the northern part of Paphlagouia, on 
Avhich the Puphlagonians had built many temples. The country 
between these two chains of mountains is drained by the Aiuiiias 
(Kiu'a-Su), which flows into the Halys. There were several small 
streams which flowed from the mouiitains iu the north of Paphla- 
gonia into the Euxine, but the only river of importanoo besides the 
Ainnias and Halys was the Partheiiius, which i.*4 Haul by Xenophon 
to be impassable. (Xcu., ‘ Anab.,* \'. 6, s. 9.) In the neighbourhood 
of Pompeiopolis, in the central part of the province, AA'as a mountain 
culled Saudaracurgiuni, where, according to Strabo (xii. p. 562), sand- 
araca was obtained in mines which were worked by crimiiialH, Avho 
died iu great numbers iu couseipiencc of the imhciilthiness of the 
labour. 3'he nandanica spoken of by Strabo was jirobably the Bair.e 
as sinopis, which AA'as a kind of red ochre, obtained by the Greeks 
from Sinope, from Avhich jJaco it deriveil ite name. 

Tlie Paphlnguniaus are saiil by Homer (* 11.,' ii. S51, 852) to hiivi* 
come to the nssistance of the 1'rojans under the coniiiiaiid of Pyln*- 
tnciies fruiii the country of the llciieii. They were subdueil by 
Crcesiia (Herod., i. 28.) and ufic wanls formed part of the Rersiaii 
oiijpiiv. After the di'ath of Alexander, Paphlagotiiii, together with 
Cappadocia, fell to the share of Euinorii'S. (Diod. Sic., xviii. .'i.) It 
sul>.-<e<pienily furmeil ]iari of the kiiigdoni of l\»ntuM. Uiiiler tlie 
early Jiumiiii eiiijierors it was united to the province of Galatia till 
the time of Conslantiuc, aa'Lo iirsl erected it into a heparat.e province. 

The principal toAvn of Paphlagouia Avas iSVii»/*r (Sinoiih), a colony 
of the Milesians (Xeii., 'Anab.,* vi. 1, s. 15), Avidch Avas said bi have 
been founded by Auto1ycu.s, a conipaiiioii of Jason. It. Avas built upon 
a rocky peninsula, and AA’as for many centuries one of the mo.sl 
llourishitig commercial toAA’iis in the JCuxiue. In the time- of Strabo 
it wii'i still a place of coiiHiderdtle importaueo. It Avas very strongly 
fortified, and possesst'd many haiidsomo public buildings. The inhabit- 
ants Avere accustomed i.o catch olf the coast great numbers of tuniiy- 
iish. Sinope maiiitaiueil its iiidepeudciice till the 2iirl century liet'ore 
the ( 3iriHtian era, when it was lumcxt'd to the kingdom of I'ontus. 
Mitbridate.s the Great, Avho was born there, made it the ciioital of his 
doiiiiiiioiiK, and adorned it Avith iiiaiiy public buildings. Diu'iiig the 
war which he carrii'd on Avith the Romans it was taken by Luc ilus. 
It Avas Riibsoqueutly made a Roman colony. Diogenes the Cynic wa.'^ 
born in tiiis town. Sinope continued to b*} a cousiderubie sea-port 
ioAA'ii till it was demolished by the Russian ib'et under Admiral 
Nuchiiiioif Nov. 30, 1853, on which occasion also the citadel was 
destroyed an I the Turkish fleet in the roads burnt or simk. The 
old walls of the town in part ruiiiaia. The exports cuiiuist of timber, 
siilt, oil, cordage, and fish. 

PAPHOS. [Rafjo; Cyruus.] 

^ I'A'PIJA, cornmuiily called Now Giiiiiea, is an island of great extent, 
situated at the jiiiictioii of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. It is 
iHiparated by Torres Strait from the northern extremity of Australia ; 
by the Strait of Gallowa from the small isliiiid of Sallawntty, wliicLi 
lies further west ; and by JiiiiiipieFs Strait from New Britain, which 
is to the east of it. It extends from lU' S. Int. nearly to the equatitr. 
The most southern point. Cape Itedmy, is in Hf" 3' 8. hit., and the 
most northern point, Capo Good Hope, in 0" 19' S. hit. From west to 
east it extends between 13U" and 148'' 30' E. long. ; the must western 
point, Ca]>e Sain, on Gallowa Strait, is in 130" 2' E. long., and the most 
eaHtorn, Cnjto Rodney, in 148" 30' K. long. Its length from oast- 
south-east to west-north-west, is nearly 1300 miles. Its width varies 
between 500 and 18 miles. The main body of the island, east of 
135*' K. long., constitutes a viAst extent of continuous land, with a 
projecting jioniuBula at ito eastern extremity, but between 135*' and 
133'' E. long., a wide and open bay enters deeply into the land. This 
bay is nearly 200 miles wide at its entrance, iu which some islands of 
considerable extent are situated, and penetrates about 200 miles south- 
ward into the body of the island. The southern extremity of this 
bay is separated from the Molucca Sea by an inthuius only ab<jut 18 
miles wide. The island west of this isthmus consists of a projecting 
peninsula and deep inlets. According to a rough estimate, the surface 
of the island is about 260,000 scpiare miles. 

I'ho surface and soil (»f this island are only known so far os they 
have been seen by navigators who have sailed along the coast. There 
are few places on which Europeans have landed, and iu no place have 
they penetrated mure than a few miles inland. The south-eastern 
iwuinsula, which terminates with Cape Rodney, is formed by a con- 
tinuous chain of high hills, extending, according to Captain O. Stanley 
(in a paper read at the Geographical Society iu February, 1851), for 
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300 xnilttB, ami of which Bomo of the mountain® attain a height of 
10,000 feol^ and one to aa much as 12,800 feet. The deoliyitiea of the 
mountains are generally covered with wood, but these forests are free 
from underwood, which is rather a rare occurrence between the tropics. 
Small rivers arc numerous, and there are probably some larger streams 
in the wider part of the island. In some places the surface is covered 
with good grass. Along the nortiiem coast the sea is deep enough to 
be navigated by the largest vessels, and tiiere are a few good harbours. 
On the south-eastern coast Captain Stanley found a ridge of shoal 
water at about 6 miles from the land, with strong currents in various 
directions. At a distance of from 10 to 20 miles from this coast there 
ore numerous islands, which seem tf> lie in a row, and among which 
several are of volcanic origin. Pamjiicr noticed three active volcanoes. 

Along the southern sliores, the country of the isthmus is like- 
wise muuntaiuoiis, and the coast rather high and rocky, but it does 
not rise to any cemsiderabie elevation on the sliores of MacOluor's 
Hay. The isthmus itself is formed by a chain of high hills. Rust of 
the isthiiiUH, as far os Capo Biiro (135" £. long., 4° S. lat), the moun- 
tains advance close to the shore, and the sua can bo navigated by large 
vessels. Cape Ihiro rises to a great height close to the sea ; but east 
of this promontory the mountains recede farther inland. 'I'hey arc 
visible from the sea as far east as 138" K long., but appear to l>e a 
groat distance from the shore, whicli shows that they xiinst attain a 
consiflerahlo elevation. Some navigators think that they have observed 
snow on thorn. No mountains npi>e;tr east of 138'* till we reaeh the 
licninsiila in aV.nnt 14(5". The <‘<iiintry between the sea .and the 
iiionntains, ami tho wiiole enuntry e;ist of 13S ', as far as it has been 
seen, is very hnv, aiiii covered with cxU*ii»ive swamps, but generally 
cicenpied by lofty tn^es. This low coast cannot be approached, as it 
is liiiial by a broad belt of inuddiutikH. South of 8" S. lat., a wide 
and low pixmioiitory jmyects into tbo He.*!, between 138' and J39' 

long. It is ealltul Valscbe Caap (Cape Falf^e), and up to 1S35 wa.H 
considered a part of Papua, but in that j’e.ar a Dutch vessel^discovered 
a Htrait betwi <‘ii it and the luaiidand of J*apna. Along the low shores 
are the mouths nf some eonsitlera'olo rivor.'i, but they are not acee.sMllde 
to vessels, on ucroiint of the extrusive iiiuddiaiiks^it tlicir mouths. 

The. iiatiiiMl ]irodiiotions of these islands are little known. The. 
only animals are dogs, wihl cats, ainl h(*gs. which ai\) r.ithcr plentiful. 
Ki.di aii'l turtle abound, and tlio iidiabitants of the coast .sub.-ist chielly 
on them. 'J'lio ground appeared to ( lafitaiii Staijl<‘y to be w'idl culti- 
vated, and the villages numerous, licmoiis. limes, Viamboo, anti rattans 
seem to grow spontaneously. It is siijiposcd tiiat gobl is found in the 
interior. 

T'apua is inhabited by two or ]»erbaps three nations. The Papuas 
are rather stout, mid not so siitjri m the Auslraliiins. Their eyes are 
Hinall ami dark ; the nose somewhat curved and projecting downwards ; 
tbo li|is thick, the mouth lai^e, ami tho teeth exceedingly white; their 
hair is woolly ; and their colour ro.sembles that of the native Austra- 
lian. The men wear a thin stuff, made of the fibrc-s of the coeo.a-iiiit- 
tree tied round their miildle ; and the women wear blue Surat cloth. 
The iianiffii'a't livi; in huts, built between the branches of higli tree.-.., 
to which iieco.sM can only be h.*id by a ladder, vrhioh is drawn up during 
the night. They are said to be distiiiguislicd from the Papuns by a 
lighter ctdoiir, straight hair, and grcNittJr strength and activity of bodj*. 
'I’Jicy are. cannibals, and no person is permitted to marry until he can 
show tlie skull of a man whom ho hiis killed. In this they resemble 
home tribes of l)orntM» and the llattas of Sumatra. They seem to 
have iiiailo some ]U‘ogresH in agrieultiiro, and they raise provisions, 
among which arc plantains and kal.ivaiisas. 

The (Miiuese and the inhabitants of tho Ceram Laut and Oor.am 
Islands appear to carry on a very lucrative trade, the former on the 
northern and tho latter on tho southern coast. The Cliiiiosc import 
into Papua iron tools, especially choppiug-kiiives and axes, blue and 
red cloths, Cliina-boads, plates, basins of China, and other similar 
articles, and take in rotuni, slaves, ambergris, tropang, tortoise shell, 
small jiciirls, black loories, largo ivd loories, bird.s of Paradise, and 
many kinds of birds which tho Papiins have a peculiar way of drying. 
i>ut the principal iirtiole of oxpoi't is a bark called tiiasoy bark, which j 
is taken to Jnfiaii, where tho powder iinido of it is extensively used 
fur rubbing llie liody. In Japan a pecul of this bark fetches thirty 
dollars. The harbour of Dory, near tho wosieru side of tho Bay of 
Geelvink, is the most frequented by the Chinese. 

The Portugnese discovered tho western jiart of Papua soon after 
they had sotlled in the Moluccas, between 1512 and 1530. The 
Spaniard Saavedra visited it in 1 528. Several other navigatoni dis- j 
covered other jiarts of the coast. Our couutiymau Dampior discovered | 
the strait which divides the islaini from New Britain, and sailed I 
along tho whole extent of its northern const. In 1792 MacCluor | 
surveyed the bay which bears his name; and in 1802 Flinders examined ! 
tho Country adjacent to Torres Strait, which was discovered by tho j 
Spaniard Torres in 1(100. In iiiodorii times Kollf, a Dutchman, has . 
discovered and surveyed tho souih-westeni coast ; and on his report i 
respecting the advantageous trade wliicli may be carried on w’ith this ! 
island, the Dutch government foiiiided a colony, and erected, in 1828, I 
a small fortress on a spacious bay, called by the J.mtch, Tritons Bay. | 
fortress, which is called Dubus, is situated in 3" 42' S. lat., 1 
184* 16' E. long. • 

PARA, or with its full title, Santa Maria dcMJdeil^do Oram Pard, | 


is a town in Brazil, the capital of the province of Pant, in 1* 18' S. lat, 
48* 22' W. long. It is built on tho eastern banks of a wide river, 
formed by the conflueuoo of the river Tocantins with the Tagipurfi^ 
or southern arm of the Amazonas, and callsARio do Pard. Opposite 
the town the river is about 7 miles wide, aud^is may bo considered 
aa its mean width to its mouth, a distoiioe of more than 70 milcy. 
On the south side of the town is the Rio Quamit, a considerable 
stream, which joins the Rio do PiirtC by a westerly course. The streets 
<»f Pard are wide and straight, and intersect one another at right 
angles. The houses are chiefly built of stone, but not high, consisting 
rarely of more than two floors and frequently of only ono. Tho 
cathedral is large and has a fine appearance. The best edifice in the 
town is the College of the Jesuits, now tho residence of the Bishop 
of Pard : a part of the building is occupied by the college, in which 
young persons study divinity. Tho church contiguous to the college 
has boon converted into an hospital. The palace of the govenior and 
the custom-house are also good buildings; and there ara several 
churches and a theatre. 

The commerce of Pard is considerable. The exports consist of 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cacao, cotton, vanilla, copaiba, copal, 
dye-woods, India-rubber, indigo, ariiotto, Brazil nuts, and various 
other articles, some cd‘ which are brought from the countries on both 
sides of the Aiiiazonas, and frequently from a dishinco of 1000 niihvi 
and more. Pjira scuds articles of EniM|icari inaiinfocturH by way of tbo 
Amazonas nml Rio Tapayos to the western interior pr<iviuce of Matto 
Grosso, from whicii it recseives gold in exchango. 

Tlio town was founded in 1(316 by Francisco Caldcyra. In 1820 its 
population amounted to above 20,000 ; but in 1836 its prosperity was 
checked by an insurrection of tlie Indians of the province, who took 
possession of the town and kept it for about six months ; tlio poi)ii- 
latioii is now estimated at 10,000, chiefly of Euro]>eau de.«iceiit. 

PARAGUAY, Republic of, Suuth America, is situated nearly in the 
Centro of that continent, Ijctweeii 20 ' and 27' 30' S. lat., 51" 3(j' and 
59' W. long. It lit.'S between tbe rivers Paraii.d and Paraguay ; and is 
bounded K. and N. by Brazil ; W. by tlie chvsert and uusi?tt1ed country 
known as the Gran Uliac^o, clainied by the Atgeiitiuo Coiilederatinn, 
but occupied by nativt* Indian tribes; and S. by Corrieutes. The 
area is about 75,000 stjuarc. miles. The pfipulatioii is abemt 250,000. 

Surface, Suit, H ijdrutjraj^hy. — Tii« northern part of the country is 
mountainous. From the Serra Seiuda, one of the mountain ranges 
which traverse thcfmiddlo of Brazil from east to west, a braach called 
iSierm Arnambaby detaches itself near 15 ' S. lat. and 55 ' W. long. 
This branch runs fur some aislaiice south-south-west, and then south, 
dividing the tributaries of tho ParainL, which run east, from those of 
the Paraguay, which run west. It entci# l*ar.'iguny near 20“ S. lat., 
pusses in a southern direction to the vicinity of 2-1^ S. lat., whtnn it 
turns eastward and terminates on the banks of the Rio Parainf, 8piv»site 
the Salto tlraude de Sette i^uedas. [Biia/IL, voL ii. col. 94.] Where 
it runs west and east this range is called Sierra Marac.-iju. That 
portion of Paniguay which lies on tbo e:ist and iiortl^of this range is 
little known, being possessed by native tribt\s. It seems to have fi 
very broken surface, exinbiting a succession of valleys and ranges of 
high hills, all covere<l with tali forest- trees. The rivers which descend 
from it are full of raju^is and cataracts. I'he country west of tho 
tSierra Aniaiiibaby is less iiioiiutaiiiouM, but has likewise a broken 
surface, nud its rivers rim witli grcNit velocity, though their cour.<ie 
less interrupted by ra]>ids. It is also well wooded, and in general o: 
great fertility, but few if any whites have settled iu this park 

The remaiuder, or that part which is situatetl south of 24* $. bit., 
is one of the most fertile and most jdeasaut countries of South America. 
Tlie grciiter part of the surface is a siiccc3.dou of hill.^ and gently 
sloping emiiieiiees, and broad op<Mi valleys intersecteil here and there 
with lakes. Tbo high laiiils which form the watershod between the 
atHuents of the i'araini and those of the Paraguay, are throughout this 
Boutheru and cultivated pai't of Paraguay xnucli nearer iii the Rio 
Paransi. The lower gn>iiuds ami ]d:uus are in some tracts savannahs, 
nud nfibixl excellent ]>astLire-grouiid ; single palm-trees are dispemed 
over them. The hills and slopes however are wooded from the top to 
the bottom, and frociuently with stately furest-trocs. The vigorous 
vegetiitioii shows the groat fertility of tho soil, which is still more 
evidently proved by the extent of cultivation. Though cultivation 
generally occurs only iu dotairhed patches and isolated tracts, no jiart 
of tho interior of boiith America has a larger proportion of the sod 
under cultivation than the southern half of Pai*aguay. But there are 
some tracts less favourable for agriculture. Nearly thirty miles south 
of Assuuciou begins a low tract of alluvial soil, which is covered with 
extensive marshes jiartly occupied by shallow pools of water. It is 
several miles wide, nud extends along the l*ar.iguay to its juiictioii 
with the Parana. 'Though in general destitutts of ti'cos, it is 8tf|>nrated 
from the banks of the river by forests, which supply OLViqmtioii to n 
small niiuiber of wooil-cutters, tho only iuliabitauts of tliis unhealthy 
tract. Near the place where the Paniguay joins the Pamiid the oouu- 
try is more elevated, and its surface is overgrown with thorny acacias 
and underwood of every kind. But alom; the Paranii other UacU of 
marshy ground of a similar description extend as far ns the island of 
Apip(3, from which to the Salto de Setto Quedas the hills and elevated 
ground oouie close up to tho banks of tho river. 

The rivers Paranii and Paraguay which inclose Psitiguay on thwe 
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iidea an daseribed under AnoBNTiNa CoNFSDBiUTioxr and Bbazil. 
.They diffinr greatly in their obancter aa navigable livem. The 
fmigmjf hi navigable in all ita extent within this oauntry* though 
ita oouiie is rather rapiA at ita northern extremity near the rocky 
banier oalled Fedbo due morroa (21^ 20' & lat). VeaBela of 800 tons 
burden may aaoend it aa far aa Aaauuuion, and amaller veasela aeviml 
hundred milea within the boundary of Brazil. The Parand, which 
runa along the caatem aide of the country, ia much leaa favourable to 
navigation. The great cataract, called Salto de Sette Qiiodaa, neiu* 
24** S. lat, forma an iiiauperable impediment to navigation; and even 
lower down tliere occur aeveral difficult paaaagea, where the river 
descenda in long rapids over rocky fshoala Veaaela of 800 tona burden 
aaoend to the island of Apipd, to take in timber. Some of the amaller 
rivera which join the Paraguay, aie navigable to a aboH dLitanco from 
their junction with it hut one of them, the Tibiquari, ia navigable 
above a bundled inilca. It draiiia tho aouthom portion of the country, 
and falls into the Paraguay near 20*^ 80' S. lat 

Climate and Producfivne . — Paniguay enjoys the advantages of the 
intcrtropical rains. The rainy season occurs in the months when tho 
aim is in tlie southern hemisphere. Tlie rains are far less abundant 
than nearer the equator, but aufficieut to bring the fertility of the 
soil into full action. Kxcept in tho marshy districts tho climate is 
said to be very salubnous. At Aasuncion the oi-tfinary summer tempe- 
rature is 85“ Fahr., but it sometimes reacbes 1 00“. In winter it falls 
to 45° ; but the tempernturo depends greatly ou the direction of the 
wind ; north winds are hoi ; south or south-east, cold ; westerly winds 
Ecldom occur, and never last more than two Lours. 

The natiirnl ]>rodnctionH of I^iruginiy include those of temperate and 
iutei’tropical climatis ; and cultivation uii^'Lt cmbi'acc a wider range. 
Put the long interruption of foreign intercourse uml subsetjueiit 
unsettled J^tato of the country have )>rcveutt*d all chaiico of j»rogivss 
in agriculture, all the oprhitioua of u'hicli iire still carried <»ii in the 
riidt st possible manner. The principal at ticics cidtivntvil ns food 
maize, batatas, inaiidioc, 3’iiccii rout, and beaus. Tito cultivation of 
tho sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton is rather extensive. Colioe and 
cacao grow Inxiirhiiitly ; and the mulbcriy tiw is iiidigcijeoiis. Tbe 
jirincip.'il fruit trees «r« oranges and tigs. The vogi tablc.s 01110113* 
grown ai'c onions, cajisioinns, and garlic. Water-melons and musk- 
mi lons are abundant and good. 

l*araguay possesses great wraltb in Hh forests, which contain 
numerous species of loft3‘ timber-trees, and dyc-wocAls for tauniug uiitl | 
ither purposes. Several of them prodiu’e gums and India-rubber, 
and otber.s are ii-ed for cabiuct-workl All tho ve.s.«*eJB that navigate 
the rivers Paragua3' and Parana are built of timber supfdicd b,v the 
forests of thU couutiy, and^hc i'«:>pes aro made of tho fibres of ditlerent 
native plants. The iiio.st remarkable of* the trcc.i i.s that which 3'ii']d» 
the famous herb called *m.<te,' or Paraguay tea. which is in general 
Uhe in nil the southeni countries of South America a.s a beveragi?. 'J'he 
country which separate.^ the yerbales (or forests from which the leaf 
is procured) fre^ the Paraguay is without cultivation, and covered 
with thorny trees interscctcil by^ marshy grounds. 

As Paraguay does not contain such extent>ive ]irairies jis those 
which occur in all the surrounding countries, the number of horaes. 
mules, and cattle is m^t so great, but it is .'sufficient for the iiiiernal 
coiKsumption. Most of tbe animals peeukar to South America an* 
fouml in this country ; and the tjjoiikeys commit great de]iredatiou.'« 
'>n the fruit-trees and corn fields. Various kinds of birds, as ]iarrots 
and parrncpxets, pheasant'^, toucans, liuiriinirig-birdK, and c<ickutuoH, are 
numerous. The royal duck, or ])ato-rca], is nearly as large as a goose, 
with a red and varied plutmige. Wild bees are found in great nunroi:r.s 
in the wood", and both honey and wax constitute urticlcs of uxjHU’t. 
The large nuts of this country have :ittructed tho utieiitioii of uaturulisLs 
on account of the extensive habitations which they build. The minend 
])roduetiotJs are not known. 

The unmufactureB are only of the comparatively few articles 
ri^quii efl for domcbtic consumption ; aii^l are carricfl on in the most 
primitive uianuer. The cotton for instance '‘is clearnrd and spun by 
liiuid, and generally wove by itinerant niuiinfaeturerH who carry about 
on h(»rsebai‘k a portable loom, which they tie to a tree wherever it 
may bo requisite to set it up for use.” 

Tl»e commerce of Paraguay might becoixie of great importance were 
personal securif-y establi.shed in the country, and the energy of the 
johabitoTits directed to jieacfiful pursiiitf. The country is exti'cmely 
fertile in itself, and capable of furnishing very* varied agricultural pro- 
ducts ; the extensive forests supply immense ipiaiitities of valuable 
timber ; and her livers are the highways to a great portion of the 
mining regions of Bolivia and Brazil. Before its indepondeuce P«iraguay 
exported goods to Buenos Ayres alone amounting in values to aiiuve 
850,000/., consisting of 8,000,000 lbs. of maid, 1,000,000 lbs. of tobacco, 
besides cotton, sugar, molasses, spirits, &c. During tbe dictatorship 
of Francia in I’araguay the foreign trade, end oven that carried on with 
the neighbouring provinces, was almost entirely destroyed ; and not 
much progress has since been made towards its r'storatioh, notwith- 
stendiug that treaties have been made with the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, ilrazil, and Bolivia, for the opening of the liio de la Plata, the 
Paratid, ^d tbe Paraguay to each otheFs flags, and also permitting tbe 
free navigatirm f)f the rivers by foreign vessels. The chief exjioi^ at 
present are of maid, timber, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and Lidos. 


InhabitanU . — ^lu a few of the towns and their vicinity live a com- 
paratively small number of whites ; and a huger number of mestizos, 
or descendants of Spaniards and Indians, who dill or little from them 
in appearanoe. Both these olaases understand and commonly speak 
the language of the Guaranis. This tribe of aborigines forms the 
bulk of the population, and in manners and civilisation they approach 
nearer the whites who reside among them than any other of the 
aboriginal tribes of America. Some other tribes, as tho Payaguas and 
Nalicunga, are dispersed among the Oua nui i% but they consist of u 
muall number of individuals. 

Poltlical JHvieion and Towns . — The republic is divided into uigLi 
dopartinents, called, after their capitals — AsBiiucion, Concepcion, 
Santiago, Villa-iiica, Curuguaty, Candelaria, San Fernando, and Santa 
lierineugildo. • 

Asuncion, tho capital of tho republic, population about 8000, in 
built near the left bank of the Paraguay llivor, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and consists iiici*cl3' of one street of considerable length, 
with several connected lanes, and a gi*eat number of small houNCB, 
Bt:tndiug apart, and Burroun<]ed by groves of oraiigo-trvos. The 
cathednd is a building without any pretetisious. The goveriiiin-nt- 
liouse is an extensive but ta.'ttclos.s edifice of only oue floor. The lu-sl 
biiilciings of the town are a few cuiiveiiiH. The iuhal)itants are tuo.-Uy 
the doscemlants of Europeans ^iid Indians, with a few iiegro('.s. Uuzapa^ 
in the interior, about 80 miles S.E. from Assiiiieion, ])opulatiuu about 
2000; and Ourn^utitt/, about 40 miles N.E. from ARsiiiicion, population 
about 80OO, are said to be places of some inule. At tmhaco, i>u tlu'. 
Paraguay, towanhs the Houthern extremity of the repuldic, popuhitioii 
al>oui 4000, i.s the chief Irniling town for rt>reign vessels. limh 

de Outieepcion, also on tbe J'araguay, but consitlcrubly higher, popu- 
lation 4UU0, is the ehii-f mart for the herb mute, the principal .supiily 
of which is obtained from the forests some distance t of the t-^wii. 
r///f/ Jliva, in the interior, about i»5 miles V..S.E. irom Ass.nuviuu 
poj)iil:i(iou about 8000, is lljc centre of the .'•(tiitherii ujate district. 

J/infoty.-- After the jSjtiUiiurils liii-.i disco vereil the W'ide enjh«iii(*hure 
of the Kio lie lai Plata, tlnry tuiileil upwanl.-^, ami trjiNl tii establisii a 
colony on the batiks of the river, ijiit two atteinjits of Ihi.s kiini 
failed. The settlements contiiined only a small utimber of settlers, 
who were soon destroycfl by tin* warlike iiutive.s of tin? jilaiiis. In 
1585, the Aiiehiiiiailu, Don Pedro de Menilo/.a, wa.4 stiil with a con- 
shlerabic number of ve.s.-'cls to found a great colony*, lie hailed up 
tho Parana ami I*araguuy for nearly a thousand mibs, until he came 
to i’araguay, wln it- he founded the town i»r Assunciou. From this 
plai-e the. iSpuiiiarils by de..’ries spread ovi-r ail the eoiintrie.s of iSoiitli 
America south of 20*' S. lat., and e.ist of tho Andes. In the lUlh 
c<*iitur3' the JeHuii.s Wtu-e sent ti> parD for tin* purpose of co 

vi riing the u:itivc;i to Christ ianity. 'I'heir sneLC.;s ^\a.^ not great until 
the3* obti4iiK5d from tho Spuuinh euiirt a mandate (about lllOOi furbid- 
ditig all other Sjiauiards to euiei their Missioiies without their per 
nti.^Moii. The Je.^uits .Kollh-d ainniig the nuiiierous tribo ealh'ii tin: 
Oiuimnls, on both hidi .s of the liver Parana, above the island of A]upe, 
and succeeiK'd in bringing them to a cetta.ii degree* of civilir^atioii. 
When the •Je.suits were expelled, in 17b7, the Ali.-.aunes were inhabited 
by more than 1(KI,UU(I civilised Indians, of whom perh:ips h‘.ss than 
hair the nniiiber were in Purugua3*. They uftcrwanls di.-ipeised through 
diiiereiit ]Mrt.s of ba Plata, lait it seems that tin.- majority seltleil in 
Paraguay, which after that time was entirely snl.jeeted to the viceroy 
j of Buunus A3'res. lu 181U, when an independent govia niin nt was 
I constituted in Buenos Ayre.s, Puruguny refused ‘li» acknowledge its 
I atithoi*it3% and defeate.d (ieuuial Bclgraiio, wiio hud been hcnl to bring 
J*iiragiiay I0 obi dienee. The country sooii jiftiT declared its indepeiid- 
I eiiee. After some cliaugc^s in the goverumoiit. Doctor Gu.'ipar Uodrigm /. 

I lie Friiiiciu, u lawyer, was in 1811 elected dictator. In 1.^17 he becami- 
dictator for life ; and he ruled thp countiy with an iron sway till Ids 
death in DS JP. J>uriiig his long and cruel de.-s]>otisru he adopted the 
policy of the Jesuit.'j, ubsoluUdy prohibiting all iubereoursu with foreign 
countries, and jdaeing the intercourse with the neighbouring provinces 
under the ino.^.l irksome rchtrielions. No person who entered the 
country was permitted again to leave it without special permission from 
Fraijcia hiimself. (feiierul Lojiex, who has been dictator since 1844, has 
iiiaidfcsted u growing d«‘sirc to uj>en I'araguuy to coiiimerciul inter- 
course, nut only with the neighbouring provinces but also with foreign 
countrii's, and, os already uientioued, hiis entered into trealit'S by 
which the free navigation of the I'uruguiiy, Parana, and La I’lata rivers 
is secured. 

(Parish, IJuawa Ayres uml the Provinces of the Itio de la Plata, 
2nd edit. ; Kubeitsun, Letters from Paraytiay ; Beaumont, Travels in 
Jiuenos Ayres; McCann, Two 'Thousand Miles Jlidc throuffh the^Arytn- 
tine Piwint:cs.) 

PAUAMAUIBO. . (Guyana, Dutch.] 

PAUAMATTA. [Walks, New South.] 

PAUANA. [Bjia/il; EntaeKxos; Pauauuay.] 

PAllENZO. lIsTUJA.] 

PAHOA, a town in the province of Albania in European Turkey, on 
the coast of the Ionian Sea, opposite to the Isle of Paxo, from which 
it is 12 iziilcH distant, in 89° 17' N. lat., 20° 18' M long. This place is 
first mentioned in tho 15th century, when, amidst die wreck of the 
Eastern empire, tbe inhabitants of Paiga sought safety in the protec- 
tion of Venicei ^taqipg however their owu municipal couuuili the 
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appointmeDt of their magistrate!^ and several other privileges. This Mlled Cano de Pedemales and GanOide ICanamo Gkande. From these 
state of tilings lasted till w foil of Veniee, in when, in the par- low shores a shoal extends nearly aoroas the atrait» wbidi is called the 
tition ^ the Venetian territories between Frsnoe and Austria, Franoe. Serpent's Mouth. The narrow entry into the gulf can only be passed 
kept for the Ionian Islands and the Venetian settlements on witn a strong south-west wind. The gulf itae^ may be considered as 

the coast of Epirus.* But after the invasion of Egypt by Bonaparte one of the moat extensive and beet hwboum on the |^be. It offers 
a Turco-Russian fleet and army attacked the Ionian Islands, and took nearly everywhere excellent anchorage, especially along the coasts of 
them from the French, end at the same time All Paalia of Epirus the ialaud of Trinidad, in from 8 to 80 fothoma water, and the ground 
attack^ the Frencfo garrison of Preveaa, and massacred it with cir- is everywhere free of rocks. 

cumatanoes of great atrocity. He likewise invaded Butrinto and PAUIME MOUNTAINS. [Brazil; OkiMOOo River; Venezuela.] 

Vonitza, from which the French had withdrawn, as well aa from Paxga. PARIS, the metropolis of Franoe and capital of the department of 

Farga however was strong by nature, and the inhabitants, being sum- Seine, is situated on the river Seine^ and about 110 miles in a straight 
monad by Ali to submit, boldly refused, but admitted a Turki& bey line KS.E. from its mouth. The church of St-Genevihve, the pave- 
to reside^amoiig them, according to the stipulations of a treaty between ment of which is 1*09 foet above the level of the sea, stands in 
Turkey and liuBsia, to protect them against any encroachments from 48* 50' 59" N. lat., 2° 20' 57" E. long. Tho Observatory of Paris in 
Ali. Parga rcmaiuecl in this state of nominal subjection to the Porte the southern part of the city stands in 48* 50' 13" N. lat, 2* 20' 22" 
till 1806, when war broke out between Russia oud the Porte ; and tho K of Greenwich. The population according to the census of 1851 

iuhabiionts fearing that Ali would renew bis attempts to subjugate was 996,067 within the old walls and barriers ; but reckoning the 

them, applied for protection to the RuKsiau admiral on the station, inhabitants of the suburbs inclosed by the new fortifications, the 
who sent them a garrison. population exceeds 1,250,000. 

By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the Ionian Islands being given up Paris is mentioned by Csosar under the name of Lutetia, which w'as 
to France, the Russian troops wijich were stationed in thorn withdrew, the chief town of the Parisii, a Celtic tribe, and stood on the liu'gest 
including the detachment at Parga, which was now* garrisoned by the of the islands formed here by tho SSoiue. On this island, called llt-do- 
French. In 1814, the Kiiglish, having already driven the Freiicli out la-Cit<$, the calhedriil of Nolre-Damo now stands. In B.c. 54, Csssar 
of tho Ionian Islands, with tho exception of Corfu, and placed a garri' convoked an uBsembly of the nations of Gaul at Lutetia. The tow*u 
son ill tlie islaiitl of Puxo, which lies in sight of Parga, Ali Pasha sent w’os burnt in tlie following year by the Gauls to prevent its falling 
a coiiHidcnihlo force against Parga, which invaded its territory, took into the hands of the Romans; bub it subsequently came with the 
some villiigi'B, and murtlerod or earned away the inliaUtants, but rest of Gaul into their power, and was iucluded in the province of 

Pargiiinotcs sallied out of tlicir town, repulsed the Turks, ami killed LugduneusLs Quarta, or Sonouia. For tho next four centuries 

the hey, who was a nephew of Ali. The French garrison remained Lutetia appears to have been of little importance. About A.D. 860 it 
within the citadel, ainl did not take pai-t in the aeiiuii. The Par- took the name of tho tribe to which it lAiluiiged, Paiisii. It w*as the 
giiiiiotes, ijueiiig that thi-y could no lunger rely on the protection of | scat of a bishop from 2-45; in 272 St.-l)euys, its first hisho)>, suffered 
France, applied to the English at Pax«i, in ^larch, Ibli. General j martyrdom with his cuuipaiiious in the perseentiou of Valerian on 
Cuiiipbcli, wluj couimamied in the Ionian l^laiiilH, f-cni a detachiiiciit j the hill of Montmarti'c, which is said to have derived its name from 
with twii frigates; aiiil the l*argiiiuote.s having surprL-cd iLu citadel this event. Lutetia was the favourite resideuce of Julian wdiilc ho 
and Luiritcil the Jur^Iish Hag. tlie deiaoliiiieiit was landed, and Umk I governed tlie provinces oi Gaul. IJmier the Jiomaus the buildings 
puKsessitui of thf fortress on the 22ud of ^March, aud the i'ruuch garri- i connected with the town extended beyond the island to both banks 
I'OU was scut to iVirfii. After the general |>euce that followed the : of the river. iSeveral traces of Roman altars, tombs, and aqueducts 
downfall of Napoh'on L, an agriMUiient was entered into at Cmistan- i have hi-eu iliscovercd at various times on the site of Paris, 
tiiiople hetwe n tho J^^iiglish minister iiiid tlio divau early in lbl7, for Cidlderic 1. drove the Roniuns from Paris in 465. His sou CUovis, 
the tlulivery of Parga to th«) Porte, under the condition that those ! after his conversion to Christianity, made Paris his capital in 508, and 
iniiahitauts wdio might chouse to emigrate should have au asylum in i was buried there in 511. Paris gave name to one of the kingdoms 
the Ionian J daiids, and that their iininoveahle prop«u'ty should bo • into which the dominions of the Franks were ^vided. After 567 it 
viiliuul and paid for by the l*orte previous to llndr erniiarkation. This ceased to be the residence of the kings of the Fronks. Several of the 
arraijgi iiK'iit was formally aiimtunccd to the Parguiuoics by a prt>- churches and other I'eligiouB establi.-^hiuenis of Paris were founded in 
elaiiiatiuii <l:itcd May lbl7. Xiio prynati s ami other inhabitants, the tvigus of the Merovingian princes. A siiuill basilica dedicated to 
numbering altogether above 8UU0, declai’cd that all would leave the St. SU-jiheu is saiil to have occupied part of the site of Notre-Dame 
place rather thau trust themselvoH to the Turks. j bifoi*e the Frankish invasion. Under Clovis was built over tho grave 

'J'hc proceediiicH for the estimatiuii and payment of the property j of St. Genevieve a church, ilcdicatcd to St. I’eter ami St. Paul, which 
were ]ii*otructud for ueaidy two years through the cavils of the Turkish | wsis afterwerd-H iueorpurated with the abbey of St.*Gcucvieve. Childc* 
commissiuuer ami the intrigues of Ali J’asha, who wished to obtain > bort who died in 558 lafd the foiindatiou of Notre-Dame, aud of the 
Parga without paying the iiiomy. At last, in May, Ibl 1', tho whole | abbeys of St.-Gcrmaiu>iles-Pros and St.-Germaiu-rAuxoi'ruis. The 


populatitui of Parga embarked in English vessels, having received the 
valued amouiit of their pr»»i»erty, and were settled at Paxo 

iuid Corfu. The Turks theu occupied Parga. 

The town of Parga stands on a rock forming a siuall peiiiii^-ula. It 
has two ports, one of them anciuiitly called t'Aukuv Ai/nriy * the port i>f 
sweet waters,’ now Port Veliki. The town is wallutl and lists narrow 
Htreets. 'I'lio citsidei on tile suinniit of the ruck is idiuost impregnable. 
It is suiTouiitied by a fertile territory, and tho iowiiiuuou export oil, 
tobacco, Truit, and tolurabl^* good wim;. 

PARI A, TIIE GULF OF, extends betw'eeti the ishind of Trinidad 
anil the. eoiitiiicMit of South America, and lists received its name fr.iiu 
the adjacent portion of th0 coutiuejil, which wsis once called Paria, 
a name altcrwards HUpei:sudod by that of Ciimuna. The gulf has 
nearly tho form of a (|uailraugle, extemls about 100 miles, from 
61“ ;J0' to 08“ \V. long., ami is about 40 miles across. A hilly ]»ro- 
iiioiitury, projecting from tho continent of South America more than 
70 miles, He|>arato8 tho gulf from the (.-aribbcaii Sea, and terminates 
on the east with Cnjio Piiuta de la Pufia, whieli is also calloil Cape 
l*aria. Opposite this esipe, and about 20 miles from it, is tho most 
north-wostern point of tho island of Triniilad. This opening cuiitivius 
four stmits formed by three rocky intervening blands. The most 
wcstuni of tlieso straits, called Boca do Dragon (Dragon’s Mouth), is 
the widest, being about rix miles aci*oss to the rock}* island ealletl 
Ohacaehaoiires, and is that commonly used by largo vessels. The Isla 
de Iluovos (Isle of Eggs) forms tho second strait, called Ship Chauuol, 
which is only two miles wide, and is usc'd by vessels leaving the gulf. 
Between the Islii do Huovos and tho Isla do Monos (Isle of Apes) is 
the Huevo Chiuiuel, which is souiowhat wider thau tho precedir.g, aud 
is inoi'c used by vessels entering the gulf. The Mouos Cliannel, 
between tho Isla de Monos and the north-western point of Trinidad, 
IS the narrowest, and the current in. it is the strongest. It is only 
navigated by small vessels. As the current runs through all these 
B^its northward, the gulf can only be entered with a strong breeze. 
1 he tides also, which rise about six feet, run with great force. The 
southern outry of the gulf is between the rocky capo called Piiuta 
IcacoB, in the island of 'Trinidad, and the low alluvial shores lying 
on both sides of the two most westoxn of the laouths of tho Orinoco, 


I i’aris of Meroviiigiaii times covered the ile<de-la-Cite, which wa-i 
I sun-uunded by a wail pierced by two gates that opened upon two 
i bi'iiiges corresponding to the Grund-Pout aud the Petit- Punt, which 
I now cross the northern and the southern arui.s of tho Seine respectively, 
j To tho east of the stivct that united the two bridges lay the 
■ cathedral, the baptistery, aud an hospital for tho pour, w'hich long 
; alter became the iJotel-Dieu. Ou the iiortheru side of the island, 
! partly ou tho site nf the Marchc-aiix-Flcurs, was a Imildiug called the 
I prison of Glauciuuii ; and l»eLweeu the cati.edrul and the preseuv 
Palais-dc- J ustice was the commercial part of thu city. 

Ohiirleiiiagno diil not I'eside iu Paris, but he established there in 
779, with the assistance of tho clergy, n school in which reading, 
writing, calouLitiou, ami singing were taught. Under his successors 
Paris became the ])atrimouy of hemiitary counts. In the North- 
men ]>illaged tho city, which the inhabitants had deserted; in 856-7 
they )>illageil ii a second iiiiie, and burnt some churches ; in 861 they 
pillaged it u tliiril tiiiii!, aud burnt more churches, to which aud to 
the chugy the N orthmeu before their couversiou to Christianity had 
a great aversion. At this time they broke down the Graiid-Pont to 
euablo their barks to nsceud higher up tho river, whither they rapuired 
to ])luudor the towns ou the Upper Seiiio. After their retreat, tho 
bridge was repaii'ed by Charles le Chauve. In 885 tho Northnieii 
under Siegfried ogaiu attackeil tho place. The assailants, to the 
number of 83,000, made sevoral attacks, in which they wore foiled by 
tho bravery of Count Eude.n ; the emperor Charles Le Gros came with 
uccour to the beleaguered city, but iusteail of lighting, he coneluded 
a disgraceful treaty with tho Northmen. It was to ivconipenao the 
bravery of Kudos, that on the death of the emperor in 888, he was 
elected to tho throne of Franco iu an assembly cjf the groudeos of the 
kingdom. Tho Northmen again appeared beforo Puns, and were 
dcfeateil by Eudes with fearful slaughter at the battle of Moutfaucou. 

Uuguca^Cuiiet, sou of liugiies tho Great, grandson of Robert, 
brother of Count Eudes, and founder of the Cai>etiau dynasty, having 
become King of France iu 987, coiitimietl to reside at Paris, which 
thus again booanio the capital. H agues and his successors resided 
iu the building now called the Palius-do-J usticc. lu the reign of 
Louis VI. (1108-1187), it is probable that the fortresses or prisons of 
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Le-Gnmd-Ch&telet and Le-Petit-QhAtelet on the north and south banks 
of the river, at the extremities of the two bridges from lia-Citd to 
the mainland, were built : they were demolished, Le-Petit-OhAtelet in 
1782, and Le-Grand-Chi^let in 1802. By tlie same king, the suburlm 
on the north and south banks weip inclosed by walls, and thus incor- 
porated with the insular port of the city. This was the second 
indosing wall that girt the city of Paris which then consisted of three 
INirts — the town north of the Seine, the city on the island, and the 
university on the southern *bauk. Under Philippe Auguste, a new 
wall 8 feet thick, streuf^ened by 500 towers and by a deep fosse, 
was built, comprehending a much larger inclosure than those of 
former times, both on the north and south Isink, and some of the 
principal streets were paved ; the foundation of the present cathedral 
of Notre-Dame was laid; several other churches also, and the hospital 
de-la-Trinite were built. 

In the reign of Jean 11. (13.50-64), the town had again outgrown its 
limits, and many edifices had been erected without the walls. In 
apprehension of an attack from the English after the battle of Poitiers 
(1356), new walls were raised on the north side of the Seine, compre- 
hending a yet larger inclosure than those of Phili]>pe Auguste ; and 
on the south side the old wtdls were^ repaired and the ditches 
deepened. The island of Notre-Dame, now Ile‘do‘St.-Ijoui8, immediately 
above the ]le-de-la-(^it<^, was also forti(ie<i, and the passage of the 
Seine both above and below the city was obstructed by strong iron 
chains. 

The treaty of Troyes (1420) and the events connected with it, gave 
Paris into the power of the English Henry VI., under whom it was 
governed by the Duke of Bedford, from 1*421 to 1-136. In 1429 it 
was attacked by the troops of Charles VTI. of Prance under the com- 
mand of Joan of Arc, but the as&iilants were repulsed. In 1436 it 
was taken by the French under the Cmiiil of llichemont, coiisteble 
of France, and the Count Duiiois, with the aid of the townspeople. 
The English garrlKOU was surprised «*iiid put te the sword, except a 
few wlio retired to the fortress of the Ihisiille (one of the great 
fortified gates erected in the line of the Itast-inentioncd wall at the 
extremity of the Kue-St.- Antoine), and surrendered upon terms. 

Iluring the ti'oubled period of tiie dynasty of Valois, the CMlifiees, 
public and jirivate, of the city were gradually improving in character. 
The population of Paris in the latter half of the 15th century is 
supposed by klulaiire It) have been about 159,000. The police of the 
place was wretched ; the environs and suburbs, and tiecasionally Paris 
iteelf, were iiifeHted^with wolves. In the reign of Frai^'ois 1. the 
fortifications of 1ms were repaired and strengthened. Under 
Charles IX. (1.566), the circuit of the walls was partially enlarged, in 
order to comprehend the palace of the Tuileries, then in course of 
erection, by Catherine do* Medici, the queeu-mothor. The residence 
of the king was at that time at the Louvro, originally a fortress of 
aucieiii date, which bad been made a royal resirieiice, atul enlarged 
and adorned by the care of successive sovereigns. It was at this time 
being gradually rebuilt. The rebuihling of the suburb of *St. -Germain, 
on the south side of the river, which bad been ruined in the wars of 
the 15th century, was commenced and some of its streets paved in 
the time of Francois I. ; and in the reign of Henri III. a bridge was 
erected (near where the Pont-Koyal now stands) to connect the quarter 
of the Louvre with this sulnirb. This appears to have been the only 
bridge across the undivided stream of the Seine. There wei*e live 
other bridges which connected the island of La-Oit<1 with the main : 
the Grand'Pont (now Pont-au-ChaDg**)i ^bo Petit-I'out, the J’ont-deH- 
Moulins, connecting La-Citd with the north l>a]ik of the river a little 
below the Pont-au-Changc ; Pont-Notre-Hamc, in a line with tbe 
Petii-Pout over the north arm of the Seine ; and the Pont-St-Mich(d, 
opposite the Fout-aU'Change over the soutbern arm. In the rcigii of 
Henri II. the erection of the U6tel-de-Ville was commeuced, but 
it was not finished till more than half a centuiy afterwards. The 
population qf Paris in the time of Henri HI. is estiroaU^d to have 
been about 200,000. In August 1572 Paris witnessed the terrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which it is said that nearly 5000 
persons were killed. In 1588 the Parisiaus who had embraced the 
party of the League, bai-ricaded the streets with chains, with tiio 
paving-stones torn up fur the occasion, and with casks of earth ; and 
raaunizig the barricades with musriueteers, defeated the tramps wliich 
Henri 111. had brought into the city. Henri quitted Paris next day, 
and the city came into the power of tbe League. This revolt is known 
in history as * the day of the barricades/ 

Upon the assassination of the Guises atBlois (December, 1588), the 
Parisians broke out into a fresh revolt. Henri HI. advanced to 
besiege Paris, which was now under the command of the Duke of 
Mayeune; but his assassination at 8t.-Cloud (August 20th 1589) 
arrested bis purpose. The siege was formed on the Slst of the 
following October, by his successor Henri IV. The suburb of St- 
Gempdn was plundered ; but the siege was raised soon afterwards, 
and the king retired with bis army. In the following May (1590) the 
siege was renewed, the suburbs were all taken in one nigHt, and tlie 
gates strictly blockaded. Tbe effect of this long siege on a population 
HO vast was truly dreadfuL Tbe most loatbsome articles were con- 
sumed for food ; numbers perisbed, and parts of the city were almost 
reduced to solitude. Henri, moved with compassion, allowed 3000 of 
the poorer classes to pass out of the place, and repeatedly admitted 
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supplies of provisions to enter. The approach of a Spanish force 
under tlie Duke of Parma obliged him to raise tfie siege (August 80th); 
and he did not obtain possession of his capital till March 1594. 

In the reign of Henri IV. Paris n*ceived many improvements. The 
Pont-Nouf was completed, the hospital of St.- Louis built, several of 
the quays oonstruoted, and the palace of the Tuileries finished. All 
the bridges, except the I’out-Neiif, wore at this time lined with bouses. 
In respect of cleanliness and security from robbery, little improve- 
ment seems to Imve taken place. In the reign of Louis XIII. several 
new bridges were erected ; the churches of Bt.-Koch, of the Oratoiro, 
of Val-de-Graco, and the facade of St.-Qervai8 oonstructed ; the hos- 
pitals of the lucurables, the Salp6tri«^re, and the Foundlings; an 
aqueduct to convoy water finm Arcuoil to the city, the Sorboiino, and 
the college of Clermont, afterwards Louis-le-Qrand, were built. The 
palace of the Luxembourg was built by Maria de Medici ; the Jardin- 
des-Plaiitcs (botanical garden) was laid out; and the l^ilais Uoyal 
was built and the Acaddmio Fraii^*iiise founded by Cardinal Richelieu. 
New walls wore erected on the north-west side of the city, inclosing il 
considerable space north of the Tuileries, and extending the eircuit of 
the inclosfire nearly to the line of the present boulevartls. The island 
of St.-LouiB was entirely covered with hbusos, surrounded with quays, 
and joined to the mainland by two bridges. The Pout au-Change was 
1 ‘obuilt, and a wooden bridge thrown over the river whei*e the J^oiit- 
lioyal now stands. 

The city suffv'red so much during the troubled minority of 
Louis XlV. that in 1653 it was estiniiited that then* were in Paris 
4#.0U0 paupers. In the long reign of this king, the enceinte of 
Paris was again extended, and splundiil gates and ImrrierH built ; the 
old ram]mrts wore levelled, and l•eplacl^d on the northrni br>iilevards 
by magiiifieent proiiioiiarles ]ilanted with trees ; the (pmys were 
re|minni ; more than new streets were opened, an<l most of the old 
ones were witleiit*d ami rebuilt. Inst-t'ad of dismal ])ostei'iis .and 
narrow wickets, the gates of St.-Aiiioiiie, St.‘liorniird, St.dh'iiis, and 
St.-Mariin rose in the form of triiiiiqthal arches. 'I’lie city was oriui- 
iiieuted with the I*hiceH Veiiddme, des-Vietoires, and dii-C’arroiisrl. 
Pcri-ault raisiul tiic colonnade of the IjOiivih) ; the lloiel-tles-liivalides 
was erected as uu usy lum for the aged sohlier ; and the iiifiriii wen* 
tended in the Sulpotriere, which 'was enlarged and called the (huieraJ 
Hospital, with the Bicetre for a dependency. 

At the beginning of this rt»igu the striu?ts of Paris wen* always 
dirty, lighted at nigliioiily by huiterns hung out in front of tiic Hlmp-* ; 
many were iinpaved. and impassable even in sumnrT o.tcept in heavy 
boots. t)pposite the I'liileries was a wivtcited wooden bridge called 
Pout-I5arbier ; iu sewral quarters wci*o seen the heavy chains which 
served for barricades in the times of the League and the Fronde; and 
HO impure was the air, that bright copper vessels wore cr»atcd with 
verdigris in a single night. During the night cut purses roamed the 
streets with impunity, and aftsassinations were not uticomuion when* 
every body went armed. The administration of (filbert and Louvois 
checked these evils. The disorders of the capital w'e.re in part reirn*- 
died by jiicreased efllcieiicy t.f police; ]>nges and lackeys were dis- 
i'lrtned ; and lautems, each containing a large candle, were siispimdcd 
in the middle of the streets. Under Louis Xi V. also was eoiiipletiMl 
the building of the Tuileries, the gardens of which were laid out by 
Lo Notre ; the CbampH-Elys/*es were planted with trees ; and many 
fountains were erected as decorations of tin* city, and alfiirrling 
abundant BU])plies of water to the iiiliabitautM. In the iuterest of 
seieiice, the Observatory W'ns founded, tht* (aillego of Qiuitre-Nations 
built, iuid the Royal Library organised; St.-Sulj>iiM.* wiut eoqiiiiciieed, 
and Val de-Grace conifdeted; theChiitelut was built as a special court- 
house for the city of Paris; and the Pont- Royal wnMopeued, coiiiicetiiig 
the quarter of the Tuileries with the Faubourg St-.Gtfrmaiii, on the 
left bank of the Seini*. Great cucourageinenti was given to muiiu- 
fiicturing industry during tiiis niign ; manufiictories of jilnte-gliiss and 
tapestry were established, the latter being tlur famous iiianii factory of 
the Gobelins, established on the little river Biovre, whicii tniverscs the 
south-eastern angle of the city, between the Jai*din des-PliinteH on the 
north and the great hospital and gardens «jf the Salp6tri^l'o on the 
south, and eii tors the »Seiiir. on Uu* left bank a little above the bridge 
of Austtsi-liUs. The population of Paris, at the closo of the reign of 
Louis XIV., was fast a]>proacliing half a million. 

From the commonceiijeiit of the reign of l^uis XV. to the period 
of the Revolution, Paris recoiveil eoiisiderable accessions both to its 
extent and the number of its public buildings. The church of Baiute- 
Genevidvo (the I'antlieoii of tbe revolutionary period), the ohiiroh of 
St.-Philippe-du-lloule, near the Barri^re-du-Rouk^ iu the north-west of 
the town, and the fa^e of St.-Rooh were erector! ; the Mint, the 
Ecole Militaire (military school), and schools of law (droit) and surgery 
were built; the corn-market (halle) and several other markot-pluoes 
were formed ; founUiiis and theatres erected ; a line of boulevartls 
formed on the south side of the river; the Peiit-Pont, which united 
the lle-de-la-Cite with the south bank of the river, rebuilt; the Place 
Louis XV. laid out, with a statue of thst king in the centre ; the 
H6tol-d’Armeiioijville was rejiairod and converted into the post-ofiloe; 
a city post was established ; the names of the streets were written ufi 
and the houses numbered; refiectiiig lamps were used for lighting tin 
streets ; many sumptuous botel|i werc^ bujlt ; and tbe erection of the 
Font Louis XVI. was oommenced. Fkris was also surrouudod by 
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wall, which still exists, comprehending a much larger arw than any 
previous iuclosure, and designed to prevent the introduction of com- 
modities without the payment of the octrois, or local taxes. For this 
purpose 58 barriers, flanked by handsome guard-houses, w<»re erected. 
The faubomgs du-Roule, St.-Honord, St.-Ijazare, Poissonidre, and 
ChauBsdc-d'Autin were covered with good houses. The Palais-de- 
Justice was repaired ; the Palais-Royiil was completed ; the £oole-de- 
Mdddcnie, the CoHcgo-de-Franco, the theatres Fran^ais, Itiilion, 
Feydeau, de-l'Odeon, and de-la-Porte-St.-Martin, the liotonde of the 
Temple, and Mveral halles and fountains were built ; and the Marcbd- 
des-lnnocents and other markets were opened. 

The local history of Paris during the Revolution is the history of 
the Revolution itself. In 1789 (July 14) the Bastille (which had been 
greatly enloiged, fortified, and used as a state prison) was taken and 
demolished by the Parisians. In October of the same year the king 
was brought from Versailles to Paris by the Parisian mob. On the 
attempt of the king to quit France (21 st .Tune, 1791 ) some rioting took 
])liice, and in the early part of 1792 fresh commotions occurred. On 
the 20bh June the TuLicries was attacked by the populace, and the: 
lives of the royal f.itnily endangered ; on tlio 1 Qth Aiigust that palace 
was again attacked, and the king's Swiss guards who defended it were 
slaughtt'red ; and on the 2nd of September the mob broke into the 
various prisons and luaFisacred those confined in them. The king was 
deposed, and the Legislative Assembly gave place to the Convention, 
ill which the moio violent of the revolutionists gradually obtained the 
ascendancy. 

The guillotine was erected in the Place Louis XV. (now Place-de- 
la'Cuiicoi\l(:), botwceii the gardens of the Tiiileries and the C'hainps- 
Flyh><*es, and the king liiinscll' was one of the earliest victims (2lHt 
January, 1793). In .luuo the Oirundist ]Jiirty in the Convention was 
overthrown ; the faction of tiic Mountain became supreme, the reign 
nf terror coriiiiienced, and blood flowed in torrents. I'.xecutions took 
jdace daily in the Place Louis XV. : Charlotte Corday, thc^ assassin of 
Marat, <iiieen Marie Aiituiiiette, Brissot, V'ergniaiid, and others, the 
most illustrious members of the Girondist ]mrty in thu Convention, 
Kgalile% duke of UrlJaiis, Diinton and Camille I )e.mionlins. Moun- 
taineers themselves, M:iflatiie Klixubeth, sister of Louis XVI., and 
miiuerous others iierisiieil. The victims at one time amounted to fifty 
or sixty a-day, luid occasionally excta:ded that number. The. guillotine 
was shifted from the Place Louis XV'. to the JflaeiMle-lu-Bii.stille, and 
from thence to the Place-ilu-Trdiie, at the eastern extremity of the 
city, ill the Faubourg St.-Autoiiie, whence it was bnjught back to the 
Place Louis XV. for the execution of llubespierro ami his associates 
pJJStliJuly, 1791), which put an end to ‘the reign <*f terror.* The 
Convention, freed fi*oin the tyranny which Robespierre bad established, 
restriitted the power of the terrible coiiiniitt«:es, abolished the eommiiue 
of Paris, and rediieed tin? club.s to subordination. The Polytifchiiic 
seliool, the lustiiuto, and the Piureaii-des-LoiigitiKlrs owe their estab- 
Jishineiit to the Cunveiiiioii. lii 1795 the Parisian rabble rose 
repeatedly against the government., but were put down l.iy the armed 
force of the forty-eight * sections/ into which Paris had been ilivided. 
Ill CctobcT, 1795, this armed force itself mae against the Convention, 
hut was completely defeated by the troops of the line at Paris, com- 
manded nominally by Barrus, but really by Bonaparte. The goveni- 
meut of France now passed into the hands of the two legislative 
councils and the t.'xocutive directory. Under Bonaparte, successively 
first consul and emperor (December 2, 1804), iViris enjoyed an increasing 
])msperity and nliuo.st uninterrupted quiet till the year 1814. 

Notwithstanding the extreme warlike activity of his reign, which 
hung the churches of Paris with the flags of all the coutinental powers 
of lOiiropt?, Napoleon 1. did not iiegiect the decoration of his capital. 
All the houses which us yet stood on the edge of the quays wt^re 
swept riwa3*, and the ]irospect of the river opened entirely to view ; 
the quays were cxtentled ; the bridge of Austerlitz spiiiined the Seine 
opposite the Janliii-des- Plantes ; the Pun t-de-lo-Ci to joined the ile-St.- 
Tiouis to the lle-de-la-Cit(^; tlie Pout-des-Arts eoiiuected the Louvre 
with the Institute; ami the Pont-tle-.leiin, the inost w'csterii bridge of 
I’aris, which crosses the river opposite the Rcolo-Militairo and 
Champ -de- Mars, was erected. Thu Oitrcq Ciuial was coiiimenced 
to bring the water of tliat river to the plateau of la-Villete on the 
north side of the city, nearly lUU feet alio ve the level of the Seine. 
Numerous elegant fountains spniiig up; halles and markets were 
established ; and five lui^e abattoirs were built at the extremities of 
the town. The Tjouvre was filled with masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture, collected by no very scriipulous means from the galleries of 
conquered countries. The great column of the grand army was erected 
in the Placo-Veuddme. The Luxembourg palace was restored, and its 
gardens embellished and united to the Ohservatoi*y by a magnificent 
avenue. The Chamber of the Legislative Body was built between the 
Palais-Bourbon and the Pout Louis XVI. The Bourse, the Tribunal of 
Commerce, and the Moileleiuo wore coiumenoed ; churches were 
repaired, and the Pantheon, again become tbo church of Saiute-Gene- 
viovo,^ was restored to religious uses. 

Paris ftftor a gallant defence capitulated on the 30th of March, 1814, 
to the allied forces imder the command of Prince Schwarsenberg. On 
the Slst the allied sovereigns who acoom|>anied the prince and their 
timiJS entered ; Kapoleon was dethroned and the Bourbons restored. 
Next year Napoleon returned (March 20th), to Paris from Elba, but 


the defeat of Waterloo brought the allied English and Prussian armies 
under Wellington and Blucher, before the city. On the 8th of Julyv 
liouis XVI 11. re-entered Paris, and the Bourbons ^ere again restored. 
A long interval of tranquillity followed, during which the Ourcq, 
St.-DoniB, and St-Martin canals ynere finished for tho supply of the 
north side of the city; and the colleges of Henri IV, and St-Louis 
were enlarged ; and the lighting, cleansing, and paving of the town 
improved. Then followed the reign of Charles X. (1824-30), during 
which the church of Sh-Vincent-de-Paul was commenced, some other 
churches were repaired or rebuilt, a statue of Louis XIJL was erected 
on tho Placo-Royale, that of Louis XIV. on tho Flace-des-Victoires, 
tho Pout-de-la-Concorde adorned with statues of the illustrious warriors 
and statesmen of France, and the bridges of Arcolc, de-l’Arch^ veche, and 
d’Autiu were built. In 1830 came the Revolution of tho three days 
(27th, 28th, and 29th) of July, which overthrew the Bourbon dynasty, 
and established that of Orleans. Iti this memorable struggle above four 
tlioiisaiid barricades were formed. Of the Parisians, 788 were killed 
and about 4500 wounded. The revolution of 1830 placed the crown 
of France on tho head of Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, whose fathc r 
was guillotined during tho reign of terror in 1793. During this reign, 
which lasted till 1848, several important works were completed. 
Among the most important of these are the church of La-Madeleinc*, 
tho Palais-des-Beaux-Arts, the church of St.-Viucetit-dc-Paul, tho 
Hdtel-de-Ville, and the triumphal arch de-r£toile, at the head of the 
long avenue of the ChainpH-Klysi^es outside the barrier of Neuilly. 
Several new bridges and quays were constructed ; the asylum for deaf- 
mutes was rebuilt, ami the approaches opened to the church of 
Saiiite'Geneviovc, which was converted to a temple in honour of tlie 
great men of France; the monument of July was finished, and the 
statue of Napoleon I. replaced upon the column of the Grand Army in 
the l^lace-Vemlorno. The remains of the emperor Napoleon I. wen: 
brought from St. Helena to Paris by the Duke de Joitiville, and 
de|)osited in the Invalidcs. The Placc-de-la-iJoucorde (Louis Quiuxt-) 
was decorated with fountains and an obelisk, brought from Luxor in 
Egypt. Tho Placc-s Louvuis and Sk-Sulpice were embellished with 
beauiiful ibuntains. The Barriere-du-Troiie was completed and adorned 
with colossal statues of Si. I^ouis and Philippe Auguste. Several 
niilway termini were erected; tho artesian well of Grcnellc was bored; 
the nornial school built ; and lust not least, tho city of Pai'is and its 
suburb.s were snrroii tided by vast fortiflcatiuiis, protected by fourteen 
detached forts, at a coat of not less than twenty millions sterling. 

in 1848 the stiir neckcd opposition of King Philippe and his 

tiiini.stors to electoral reform led to the erection* bf barricades and a 
new revolution, in which tho troops soon fniternised w*ith the people. 
Thu king abdicated (February 24) in favour of his gnuidsoii, the 
Count do Paris, son of tho Duke of Orlean.-i, who was killed by a fall 
from his gig in 1842, outside the BiiiTiere-de-Neuilly. The count wu.*? 
Hot uctrepieil ; the reptublican chiefs then taking the lead appointed a 
provisional government, ami proclaimed a deiuiicratio rejniblic. A Con- 
stitufnt Assembly was convoked, which frann^d a constitution in form 
of a republic wdth a president for chief magistrate. The Red Republican 
party, dissatislicd with the comparative moderation of the assembly, 
formed numerous elub.s, in whicli the wildest principles of socialism 
were advocated, subversive alike of propert}* and societ}*. In further- 
aiico of these: object.**, a vast assemblage of clubbists, led on by Barb*?.-* 
and others, forced their way into the National Assembly, and ]iropo8eit 
“ a tax upon the rich to carry on war for Poland.'* I'hcy then seized 
tho H6tcl-de-Ville, ami proclaimed a provisional government (Ma}* 15, 
1848) ; but ultimately the national guard forced their way in, and 
arrested the leadera of tho movement, who were lodged in the Ciistlo 
of Viucennos. The loss of their leiulers however did not discourage 
the socialistd. Cu the 23i\l of June barricades were again thrown up 
ill the streets, and firing continued in most parts of Paris during the 
night On the 24th the troops, under generals Cavaigiiac and Lamori- 
ci5re, succeeded with gri^at loss in driving the insurgents from the left 
b.iuk of the Seim*. On the 25th all the positions of the insurgents in 
the centre of the cit^' were taken, and on the 2Gth the Faubourg dii- 
Tcmplc was swept with camions and howitzers, and the whole city wa.^ 
in the evening in tho hands of the govemineut by whicli Qencrnl 
Caviuguac liod been appointed dictator. It was in this bloody insiii'^ 
rection that the noble archbishop of Paris (Denis Afire) lost his life, 
having been shot down by an unknown haml when, during a tern- 
|)orary cessation of tlie battle, ho mounted u barricaile in order to 
prevent the further cflusiou of blood, and to make peace between tho 
comhatauta. 

The constitution framed b}* the assembly was solemnly jtroclainioil 
in front of the Tuileries (November 11, 1848), and Prince C‘hai*lc8 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected President of the Kepiiblic, who 
took tlie oath of ofliee on the 21st of December following in the 
Nutiouul Assembly, which still continued its sittings till the meeting 
of the Legislative Asaeiubly, May 27th, 1849. Under the vigorous 
administration of the I'riuce both tho mad attempts of the Rod. 
liepublicans wore suppressed oml the iutrigu(*a of tlie Legitimists anti 
Url^auists bafilcKl. At last the President, in onlor to put an end 
the disquieting hopes of parties, issuod u tlecree, December 2, 1851, 
dissolving the Legislative Assembly, re-estiiblishiug universal suftrago 
(which had been very considerably narrowed by the aasembly), ])ro- 
posing the election of a president for ten years, and a Moond chamber. 
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or Bcnate, and dedaring Paris in a state of siege. Tiie leaders of the 
Orldaniat and Republican parties Thiers, Ciiangamier, Cavaignac, 
Laniorici^, and others, were arrested and thrown into the Castle of 
Vincennes, and F^ris was occupied with troops. The renult of the 
Prince's appeal to the people was the maintetianco of his authority on 
the bases proposed in his decree of December 2 by 7,439,216 aiilr- 
uiiill VO votes against 64 0,737 negative ones. In the courso of September 
in the following year the councilH-geiieral of the French departments 
prayed for tho stability of the Prince's power, and the mnjoriiy of 
them for the re-establiii&ment of tho empire. The necessary prelimi- 
narics for the proposed change in the constitution were taken by the 
Senate in November 1852, and ii * plebiscite * resuscitating the imperial 
dignity in the person of Louis Napoleon obtained 7,864,189 affirmative 
votes against 253,145 negative ones from the electors of France on 
November 21 and 22. Accordingly Louis Napoleon was proclaimed 
Kmpijror fi*om the Ilotel-de-Ville on December 2, 1852, and took tho 
title of Napoleon III., thus asserting the claim of the Duke of Ueich- 
stadt, son of Napoleon I., to be Emperor of the French. 

The part of tho volley of the Seine in wdiich Paris Htnnds in screened 
by two chains of hills. On the right l>ank the series sweeps round 
nearly in a semicircle, forming the hill of Percy in tlie south-ca-st, the 
heights of Charonne, M6nilniont.ant, llelleville (tho weatorn part of 
which is called the hill of Chaumoiit), La-Villetbe, and Montmartre. 
Tho hill of Montmartre slopes down westward to tho plateau of 
Mon^cau, where^he groufld again rises to the hill of (^liaillot. at the 
extreme west of tlie city. The highest points are the hills of Mont- 
inarti*e, Menilmontant, and Chaumoiit, which rise from 262 to 295 feet 
above the valley. On the south sitlc the heights that screen the valley 
are lower. Opposite Percy the bank of tlio river is level, but tho 
ground rises slowly to the plateau of Ivry and the hill of Cailles, 
beyond which runs the Piftvre. North of the Bievre the gi'ound rises 
sensibly, and forma the hill of Sainte-Geiievjove, which i.4 covered with 
buildings. This hill is joined towunls tho souib-sonth-west to the 
plateau of Mont-Souris, to tho west of which the surface slopes down 
to Petit-Montroiige, and again rises near the barriers of iVlont-Pariiasao 
and Maine; tht^nce there is n sliL'lit tleclivity to Vaugirard, iK'twecn 
which and the Seine is the wide plain of Grenellc. At a distance of 
two and a half to five miles from these hedght^ there is another and 
higher scries of .hills, (?oin prising the heights (if Villcjiiif, Utingis, Hay, 
H^fpioiix, Moudon, St.-(J)oud, and Mont-Valdrion, the highest point 
around Paris, being a few fcit higher than Montmaiire. A large 
portion of the soutl^Mni part of Paris is built over vast caverns formed 
by quarrying the rocK. These old q«mrrit?B have h.*cn converted into 
catncombsi in which are deposited the bones of the dead collected 
from the cemeteries that formerly existed within tJui bounds of the 
city. The great cemetery of J'aris is that of Pere-la'C!;iinise, to the east 
of the city, on the slope of the hill of (Jharoniic. There arc cemeteries 
also on tho hill of Montmartre. 

Tlie Seine enters Paris at Percy, on the south-east, and flows with 
a gentle curve convex towards the north, and leaves the city at PiW'ty, 
on the extreme west, after a course of about tiye miles. Near the 
middle of the distance it forms two islands, the ilc-St.-Louis and the 
lle-de-la-Cite, which are covered with buildings. The former Isle of 
lioiivier, which was used as a depot for firewood, is now united to tlie 
quay. In a 11 its length tho river is lined wdth broad stone quMys, 
backed by many fine build i tigs. The quays, which have be(.‘ii I'cccntly 
onlaiiged, repaired, and levelled, are fenced with parapets, and furnished 
with numerous wharfs and landing placets. Bargos of large tfuinage 
are towed up the river from Rouen and Havre with colonial and other 
produce for the supply of the capital ; steamers also ply <ui the Seine. 
In 1854 a vessel, built at Pordeaux for the purpose, sailed from Kio 
Janeiro direct to Paris, and unloadtHl her cargo on the quays. The 
winding course of the river however, and tho difficulties of th«? navi- 
gation [Seine], prevent Paris from being a sea-port; the advantages 
of such a position are idreai^Iy confemal upon the city by the railways 
that connect it with all the principal s^a-ports of I'Vance. The Seine 
is kept clear from all impurities ; it flows between its beautiful quays 
in a stream so pure that, after traversing the whole length of l^aris, 
one way see the bottom in a clear day. There arc numerous baths 
and swimming schools upon it, and places resembling roofed bouts 
with open sides, in which linen is washed and got iqi. The river is 
spanned by above twenty bridges, many of vrhich have been repaired 
or imrtly rebuilt since the re-establishment of the empire. The most 
celebrated of the bridges of Paris is the i'ont-Neuf, which crosses the 
Seine at the north side of the ib>dc-la-Cit<5, and is embHllished with a 
statue of Henri jy. A now bridge, to be called Alma, is now (March, 
1856) being constructed between the Pont-dcs-Invalides and the Pont- 
de-Jena which is to be connected by new avenues with the barracks 
of the £oole Militaire and with the triumphal arch de-r£toile. The 
bridges of Paris afford many noble views, and the quays form cheerful 
and healthy promenades. 

Commencing on the left bank of the Seine at the distance of a mile 
and a half south from the terminus of the Orldans railway, which is in 
the Boulevard de-PHApital, on the south side of the Jardin-des- 
Plantes, the great bastioned wall that girds Paris runs westward across 
the plain on the soutii side of the city, and a little to the northward 
of Ivry, Arcurail, Grand Gentilly, Montrouge, VanTres, and Issy, 
striking the Seine again opposite Le-Point>du-Jour ; here storting from 
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the right bank of the river, it sweeps round sharply to north-north- 
east along the eastern side of the Bois-de-Boulogne, which it sep^ates 
from the suburbs of Auteuil and Passy ; having crossed the high road 
to Netiilly about three-quarters of a mile west of the triumphal arch 
De-r£toile, it runs north-east and east, inclosing tho plateau of 
Moiioeaux and the heights of Butignollos aurl Montmartro ; in tho 
angle between tliu St- Denis and the Oiircii canals, which it spans 
respectively a little north and east of the suburb of La-Yillettc, tho 
wall turns south along tho eastern side of Pelloville and P^re-la-Chaise, 
and to the east and south of Bercy, between wliich and Charenton it 
again reaches the right bank of the Seine. At distances varying from 
one to three miles fi’vjtn the wall a series of detached forts are built, one 
of which, Fort-de-Charentou, stands in tho angle between the Seine and 
the Marne, near the Veterinary School of Alfort ; live between Ivry and 
lasy command all the approaches on the south ; the castle of Vincennes, 
anti four forts erected among the hills that intervene }u?.tween the 
Marne and the Ourcq Canal, command tho approaches from the east ; 
to the north of »St.-DeniH are two strong forts, one of which spans the 
pn^ent north road, and the other commands the Seine opposite fle-St.- 
Deiiis; on the left bank of tho Seine, which to the west of the city 
runs parallel with the bastioned wall, and at aedlstniicti of Ixiitwc^n 
one and two miles from it, n strong fort witli bomb-pjH)of coHemates, 
and large barracks, arc built, on Mout-Vnli^rien. 

The outline cif Paris, defined by the wall of 17S7, approximates to 
an oval, having its loiii^ei* diameter from west-north-west to tiast-sonth- 
east about i*\ miles, and its shorter diameter 3;,' miles. The circuit of 
the wall is 15 miles. The iiicliulcd area is 8.509 acres. 'J'lie nuinhci' 
of barriers, or entrances, througli this wall is ahont 5U. of ihosc 

lifirricrs have toll-houses atrached to them, at which the local duties 
on goods chtcriiig the capital are levied. Hoiimi this wall, ou 
the ontei* side, is a road plaiite I ivith fine rows of trees, forining tlie 
outer bonlovarLls. Mo-<l of the barriers are approached by wide roads 
lined with double rows of tiv>'H, forming luagiiificent aj>pr<iaches to 
the city. 

The wall of 17S7 incloaios several portions wdiicrh, as being without 
the Walls demolished by Louis XIV., were desi^natcil * f.iiibourjs.' or 
suburbs, and which still retain that name. (If these .-iuhiirbs and 
quarters the following are thif principal On the west, Chaillot, adja- 
cent to the (hiamps-KU’si^ea ; on the uorth-west, the Faubourg St.- 
Honorf; and tlic Fiiiibuurg Dii'Uotile; on the north, the Ohaiissee- 
d'Aiitiu (one of the haiidHoiiiest and irmst reLrularly-built cpmrters in 
Paris), the Faubourg Moutinarbru, the Fautunirg I’oissunnicre, the 
Faubourg St.-Denis, and the Faubourg St.-Muriiu : on the iioiM.h east, 
the Faubourg J.)u-Teiiiple ; uii tiie east, the Faubosirg St.-Aiitoine : 
all tliese are on the right or north bank of the Seine. On the opposite 
bunk, ill the south-east part of the city, is the Fiiubtiui’g St.- Victor ; 
on the Houth p:irt an;i the Fiiubourgs St.-MarccI, St.-Jacipi(!s, and St.- 
Michol ; and in the sonili-west are the Faubourg St.-( ■ertiiaiii and tho 
quarter of Oro.s-(*iiillou. The suburbs which Kurrotind J'nris on ihi.* 
outsido nf tho W’all of 1787 arc — AutMiiil and Pa^sy on the west; 
Patigiiolles, Montmartre, and l^n Vilh-tte, nii the north; Pelh«ville, 
Mfuiilinoiitaiit, Charonne, and Percy, on the cast; MoiitiMiige, Vangi- 
rurd, and (vrenclle, on tho south. All these siiburbs, with a wide bell 
of field.s, gardens, and iuiiticio.sed land, arc now girt by the b e tinned 
wall ; they are noticed iiiirler th«; article on tli^ department of Skink. 

Before 1789 Parts wan divided info three parts, named (‘iiy, 'J'owii, 
and University; and subdivided into 20 qiiartitrs. In the year jii.^t 
mentioned an ordinance of Necker divideil it into <i0 districts, e.ach of 
which furiiish^ed a battalion of national guards, and elected a tleputy 
of the Tiers- Etat. For this amiigenient the (Constituent Aasembly 
in 1790 substituted tho division into 48 sectioii.s. A few years later 
the city was divided into 12 arrondisaerneiits, each administered by a 
muyoi and corporation, and subdivided iuto 4 quarters. This arrange- 
ment still Biibsi.stH. Tho general government of tho city is vestod in 
two prefects — tho prefect of tho ciopartment of Seine, and the prefect 
of fiolicc. 

The centnil pari of the town, which is by fur tho oldest, has iiarroiv 
crooked streets, formed by lofty houses, chiefly built of stono. Tho 
outer parts of the town aro more regularly laid out. Tlio old streets 
arc without foot-pavcmcnts and the kennel is in the midfllo of the 
street. Tho streets are lightc'd with gas. Great improvemeiits have 
boon made of lute years ; jiaveinents have been luid with flag-stones for 
pedestrians : all modern streets are provided with foot ]javeineiits, 
which have also been extended to the older streets that are' wide 
enough to admit of them. Tlie boulevards are a lino of 8trorft4 form- 
ing a circuit of smaller extent than the city wall. They indicate, on 
the nortli of the river, tho lino of tho ratiiparts and ditches deinnlished 
and filled up by Louis XIV. ; on the south side. they are nf later date, 
and tako a wider circuit than tho ancient walla They are p1aiit«)d 
throughout with alleys of trees. The northern boulovards are the 
gayest thoroughfares in Paris: they are flanketl by fine ranges of 
houses and adorned with numerous fountains. Here are some of the 
principal hotels, coffee-houses, and restaurants of Paris. On the 
norih side of these boulevards are the Porte-8t.-Martin and tho Porto* 
Ht.-Deiiui, two splendid triumphal arches, erected in honour of the 
viotorios of Louis XIV. 

The largest of the old places, or squares, are the Placc-de-ln-Oon* 
corde, the Place- Venddme, the Flaoe-(les-Vietoires, and the Place^ii* 
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Trdno (both oiroiilar), and tho Plaoe-Royale. These placea are adorned dome, oonatructed with masonry, is spherical; the outer, with stcmo 
with oolumnn, statues, fountains, or other decorations. In the Place- and brick, is spheroidal. Its diameter is 80 feet, and its hei*;ht above 
des-Vkstoirea in a statue of Louis XIV. In the Place Louvois, oppo- the ground 173 feet. The entire elevation to the top of the cross w 
site the great libraiy, in the Ruo-Riobelieu, is a splendid fountain, erected 342 feet. The dome of the Invalidea forms a magnificent fiature in 
on the spot where the Due de Berry was assaminated in 1820. The some of the perspecLives of Paris. Under the dome the Tna^mifKsent 
PlRCo-du-Carrousel, to the east of the Tuileries, hardly any longer exists, tomb of Napoleon I., the noblest work of Visconti, is erected. This 
having become absorbed in the great square inclosed by the Palace of tomb and the granrl altar, by the same architect, are among thu finest 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, as will be explained below. There are ^ecimensof architc;ctiiro in Paris. To the west of the Iiiviilides is tlie 
numerous fine public walks, as the gardens of the Tuileries, the Ecole Militaire, now converted into barracks; in front of which is the 
gardens of the liuxembourg, the Palais-Royal, the Champs-Elysdcs, Champ-de-Mari, a vast parallelogram, 950 yards long and 450 yanU 
the Avenne-de-Neuilly, and the numerous avenues in the neighbour- wide, surrounded by a fosse, mason^, and terraces. Races are held 
liood of the kcole Militaire and the Invalides, which are streets lined here annually, and the troops are reviewed in the Champ-de-Maif*. The 
with alleys of trees, like the boulevards. The Champ-de-Mars is a beautiful bridge of Jena crosses the Seine at the north-west end of 
very large inclosnre, attached to the ficole Militaire, and used for the Champ-de-Mars, loading to the Avenue-de-Longchamps outside 
reviews ; the Ksplanade-des-Invalides is a garden, or pleasure-ground, the barrier. On the southern side of the Aveiine-de-Saze, which leads 
extending from the Hotel-des-Invalides to the Seine. To the west from the Place-de-Foritenoy (opposite the southern entrance of the 
of the city outside the great bastioned wall is the Bois-do-Boulogno, Ecole Militaire) to the great avenue south of the Invalides, are the 
which is laid out in magnificent drives and embellished with fine abattfiir and artesian well of (Crenelle. 

sheets of water, fountains, and jets-d’eau. The church de-la-Madclcinc is in exterior form a Corinthian peripterd 

The Place-de-la-Concorde, an outagonid s] .ace, lies ui the intersec- temple, upon a noble scale. On the pcdiiueut is a magnificent bas-relief 
tion of two magpificeiii porapectives, one hi;twefii the clitirch de-la- containing nineteen figures, representing Christ granting pardon to 
Madeleine and the Chamber of De]>ntio8, the other between the Mary Msgdalene, surrounded >>y emblematic fignivs. The dimensions 
Tuileries ganleiis and palace on the east, and the triumphal arch de- are 328 feet by 138 feet, indepeiidetiily of tlie projection the flights of 
rfitoilo on tho west at the head of tho Chanips-Elysccs. It is steps at each end, which make the total length of the base or sub- 
spleiididly paved, lighted, and decorated; allegorical figures of the structure 4 1 8 feet ; the sty lobatc, cn which th-^ columns aro raisfal. is 
principal provincial towns of France siirinoiint the eight pavilions of ahont 13 feet high; the height of the columns G 2 feet; that of tln^ 
the octagon. In the centre stands the obelisk of Taixor, which occu- entablature nearly 14 feet, and the entire lieight from the ground to 
pies the site of the guillotine in the first revolution, under which the apex of the yicdinieiit 116 feet. There arc in all 52 columns; 
Louis XVJ., Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Conlay, Ilohespierre himself, eight at each end, and twenty along each side, tho.se at the luigh s 
and many others, illustriciiis and ignoble, fell din ing that bloody con- being reckoned again. The door of the south or pi iucipal eutraiice 

vulpion. A little west of tho Placo-de-la-Conrorde the Avenue-de- i is 32 feet high by 16 foct wide, and is of hron/.c, with ten panci.- 

Marigny leads past the Elyseo jiahice, the front of wliieh is in tho sculptured in relief, with subjects illustrative of the Ton Command- 
Rue-dii-Fauhfnirg-St.-IIonor^-. ments. The interior, which is a simple nave, with three clianels on 

There is ]>orhaps no city in tho w'orld which has such a number of each side and a high altar at the apse end, uvasures 259foet by 52 feet, 

handsome public Imildinga aa Paris. A few of the principal struc- | and consists of three com fwirtin cuts, covered by as maiiy flat dtunos. 
tures ore here briefly mentioned ; to describe all would require not an i thnmgh which the building is lighted, there being no side windows, 
article but volumes. The cathejlral of N<itre Dame, crowned by its j It is adorned with a small Ionic order, which also extcnd.s round 
two gigantic towers, is considered one of the bohlcstiutd most succe.s8- ‘ the apse. The whole of the interior is decorjted with white marble 
fill existing specimens of gothic architecture. It was cointneiiced • and gold. The mof is entirely of iron and copper, and no timber 
A.J.>. 1010 and not completed till 1260. The extreme longtli externally : bas been used iu tho construction of any part of the building. The 
is 442 foct; breadth 162 feet; breadth of nave 42 feet, length to: vault is covered with magnificent paintings. 

transept 186 feet, transept 1.55 feet width of front 134 feet, and i The Louvre, which has long ceased to be a royal habitation, though 
iieight of liiwers 23.5 feet. The plan is <livided into a nave ami four ' one of the noblest palatial Btructurtf.s in Europ^ is nearly a stpiarc, of 
aisles, besides a range of clnqiels on each side between the external ; 576 feet by .538 feet, inclosing a court 394 feet square. Tl^ celebrated 
buttrCHsos. Tho wliole building has been recently eleanod and reno- «ast front, or erdonnade, is in a style of simple grandeur almost unpre 
yated. Noti-e Danio stands in the most ancient part of Paris, in the : oedonted. The great painting gallery extends from tho Louvre to tli-.* 
ile-d«*-la-Citd. 'J'he archbishop's palace, which stood on tho south side Tuih'ries, in a line ot more than 14;>6 feet. The interior of the 
of the cathednil, was destroyed at the revolution of 1830, On the ; Louvre is splendidly decorated. The walls of the long gallery are lined 
Isle ai-o also the IIotel-Dieu, one of the best regulat' d liospitals in the i throughout with paintings of the French, Flemish, G rruau,aud Italian 
world, making up 1000 bods; the vast Palais-de- Justice, which with its schools. In other parts of the btructuiv are splendiil e,olh ct:ons ot 
heautiful Sainte-Cha]>olle (built in 1238), has been recently thoroughly Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and Assyrian antiquities; an unrivalled 
restored ; the Place-Daiiphinc, a triangular space, in' which is a collection of paintings of tho Spanish school ; a inustMun, containing 
fountain surmoiiiitod by a bu«t of Desaix, the hero of Marengo ; and models of everything relating to the marine, arsenals, forts, foives, 
tho })refecture of police. In the Palais-dc- Justice all the law courts vessels, &c., and a vast collection of royal armour and various artich s 
are united except ilio tribunal of cutuinerce. The Coiicicrgcrie, dis- belonging to or used by sovereigns of France from CLiMeric to 
tinguiahed by its two lofty towers, on tlio Quiii-de-rHorloge, is also Louis Philippe. Tho Loiivro now forms one building with tlio 
iu the ile-de la-Cit«‘ : in the western of these towers Mario Antoinette Tuileries, as will be noticed in the sequel when speaking of tho 
WAS if 11 prisoned. , improvements made in Paris by Napoleon III. Opposite tlie coloniiado 

Tho former Pantheon, one of the finest buildings in Paris, Las Wn \ of tbo Louvre is the church of St.-Gerniain-rAiixerr.>is, originally 
again rostoreil to ecclesiastical uses by the present emperor and to its [ foundetl by Ghilderic about a.d. ,580. A little farther along tin* quay 
old title of the church of Saiiite-Qenevi^ve. It is a beautiful edifice i is the Place-ilo-Chfitelet, in which the great Chiitelet, built in 855. 
with good general proportions and much grace and elegance iu tho ; stood till 1802. in the centre ot it is a foiiiitaiii surmounted by a 
outline. Thu exterior pruseiits a design marked by grandeur and • column 52 feet in height, and crowned with a gilt statue of Victory, 
simplicity. A single large order, whoso coluiniis are 60 feet high. The shaft of the column is encircled with bauds, on which arc in-rcribed 
forms a Goriutbiau bexastyle crowned by a pediment filltMl with the jiriucii^ial victories of Napoleon 1. 

sculpture; there however 12 other columns, besides 4 attached The Luxembourg Palace, now the Chamber of Peers, was erected 
ones. The entablature is continued along tho whole building, of by Mary do* Medici, and is ft good si>eciineii of the Florentine style, 
which it constitutes almost tho sole decuratiuii, there being no windows, where three orders are introduced with rusticated columns and pilas- 
08 tho interior is lighted by tho domu, ond by largo semicircular ters. It consists of a centre and two wings, which latter are cnimected 
windows abovo tho internal colotiiifulcs, which are not visible exter- by a scn*en of arcades, iu contimiatiou of the lower ordjr, dec*»riited 
nally. Tho .lower part of the dome is encircled by a Corinthian in the ceiiti*e^'ith a lofty pavilion or vestibule, in three orders, mul 
peristyle of 32 oolutuus 36 feet high, on an unbroken podium, or covered by a dome. One of the most splundid features of the interior 
stylobate. The dome is entirely constructed of stone 67 feet iu ! is the grand staircase leading to the hull of the Peers, n inagnifictMit 
diameter and 190 feet above the ground. The interior is a Greek apartment, 80 feet in diameter, lighted from the roi>f and decorated 
cross in plan, tho length fn>ni east to west being 205 feet, that of the *with Coriuthi.in columns and frescoes. The gardens are beautifnliy 
transept 262 feet, and the breadth uniform, xiainuly 104 feet. Instoiul hiid out and planted. The grand avenue is of great length and loads to 
of pier-arches, the aisles are formed by insulated Corinthian the Observatorj-. Marshal Key was shot in this avenue Dec. 7, 1815 : 
oolutnns 40 feet high, thereby producing an air of great richness and on Dec. 7, 1854, a colossal bronze stotuo of the Marshal wa.«» erecte.l 
ligbtuesM. The total length of the church, including the po’^tico, is on tho spot. Not far from th^ Observatory are tho Foundling II i*spital 
352 feet. In close proximity to the church of 8aiIlte-Uonevi^vc, are and Orphan Asylum, established by St. Vincent do Paul in 1638; the 
tho Ecole-de-Droit, the fine ohurch of St.-Ktienne-du-Mont, the poly- cemetery of Mont Parniwse ; and in the Rne-St.-Jacqnos the hospital 
technic school, the oolloge Henri IV., and the college LouiS'le-Qraiid, • of Notre-Dame-de-Val-de-Graco and its boautiiul church, founded by 
separated by the Rue-St.-Jaoques from the Sorbonne. Loub XIV. in 1645. Opposite the north-east angle of the Palace-de- 

Tiio facade of the ohuroh of the Invalides oousista of two stiiRll Luxemboui^g is the Odoon theatre, tho only theatre on tho south side 
orders, acK>ve which rises a coroposito order of forty columns, aur- of the river. Tho Luxembourg contains » vast deal of fine statuary 
mounted by a balustrade and attic, behind which swells a inoguificent and a painting gallery. The grounds, like the gardens of the Tuilerie?j 
dome, crowned with a lantern and spire. The dome is raised on the and other places of public resort in Paris, are embellished with statues, 
centre of a Greek croas on an octagonal base, it is double ; tho inner To tho north of tho Luxembourg gardens is tho church and semi- 
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lutrr of SUSulpitt. The chiiivb. \ 

fiiastiail vtiiUcv in !(»'/(». iVs n supt*ri^ 
by two towonf ^10 ivt t high, Uotwecn tho 
siyloltatc, w » hottuti/ul portico, c;oiijp<isou ot iigiit 
40 fett iii^h, above which Jh a gullcry iiutl ionic coJonuiufe, 
coluuiiiH 3i» feet in height, the whole 8urmouijti?d by a bahistnule. Jii 
front of tho church ia a beautiful fountain by Visconti. The Heuiiiiary 
is a large pliiiii buildhig, with siccoinuioilations for above 200 ccclo- 
biaatical Htutleiita. - . , 

I'lic Chuuibur of the hegifilative Hody of the rrtiich oiiipira, 
foriiierly the ChauibcT of Deputies, and originally i^urt of the 1 alnis- 
Uniirboii, Ik ivmiirkable ibr its sjileiiditl fji\;ude towards the river and the 
l*laoe-*le-la-Coucoi do. 'J'he whole extent of this side of the building ia 
21{() feet, 13d feet of which form an ULlvauciiig ceiiti'al mass faced by a 
Corinthian portico 4>f 12 coluniiis. supporting a ]a‘diinent covered 
W’ith bas-reliefs and inountcil on a stylobate 4>f 2S steps lOU feet wide, 
and Hanked by pedestids and statues. Notwithstanding that it is 
only a single intercohiiiiii in depth, this portico makes an exeot'diiigly 
majestic appearance. The legislative chainbei*, which is behind the 
portico, is a semicircle lighted from abi»ve, aiul surrounded by an 
limic colonnade. 

Along the line of quays, between the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Miut, are many noble struetures, among which may be mentioned the 
Palace of the Legion of llmiour ; the Pulais-d'Orsuy, one of the finest 
edifices in the capital, now occupied by the Council of State and 
dependent oliices ; the Pa1ais-de-riustitut, which contains tho Maza- 
rine library (12 m,u0o volumes and 41300 maiiuscrijits), and the liVmiry 
of the Institute ; and the Palais-dcs-Ileanx-Arts, on the roof of the 
amphitheatre of which is Paul di* la liuebe's beautiful picture ivprtf- 
scutiug the diifereui Schools of l^uiutiug. The Institute, the principal 
of the leiii'Dod societies of France, occupies the building of the former 
College dea-Qinitre-Natiiins. 

The Jidtel-der--Mouuaics, or miut, on the (^uai -Conti, near tho south 
end of the I'out-Xeuf, is a noble structure of ]jalutial a.sp<;ct. It has j 
two fronts of nearly the same extent, 370 feet, one towanls the i^iiai, | 
tlie other in the llue-Guouegaiid. The former is in three tli visions, j 
the centre one of which lias an ionic order of six columns above tho 
basement, crowned by an attic, against 'which are statues ov<u* the 
columns and (lauels between them. There arc two Ke.ries of windows 
in the height of the order, and 27 on a floor. The whole is mai’ked 
by great iiubleuc'Hs un<l Kimjilicity, and is pure in taste. 

The ll6tel-dc-Ville, the spleiulid residence tif the prefect of the 
Seine, the chief of the municipality of Paris, was cominonced under 
Franvois I# and c<implett:d in 1000; but it has received since then 
many additions and alterations, and the whole building has been 
recently restored. Its jdan is a ivctaiigle, with 2o windows in its 
length fin the east and west fa^-udes, and 1 0 windows fin the north lunl 
south facades. I‘\)ur square jiavllioiis, throe stories high, flank the 
four angles, and two iutermediate ]iavilioiiH rise in ilie middle of the 
longest sides, Wshles the grai.'eful hell-tower that springs iiji above the 
jirincipal eiiirance. Lctweeii the pavilions the huiifliiig is only two lights 
high, crowucfl by a lofty fiat-rofiied attic, in IVuiit of which are uichf^ 
and pedestals, with statues of illustrious magistrat<?s, and on the sotilh 
fa(;ado with allegfirical iigiircs representing Justice, Commerce, jkc. 
The ajiartuicnts of the ilutel-de-Vdlo are furnished and decorated with 
unexampled spleiiflour. 

Tho TJalJe-aux-lllos, or corn-market, is a rotunda wlioso external 
diameter is 225 feet, coii'taining within a circuhir ureufle <if 25 archoH, 
leaving a clear central space 127 feet in diameter, which was originally 
an open court, hut \vu.s afterwards ctivered in by a dome of iron and 
copper, with a skylight in the centre, similar to the ojjuuing in the 
dome of the Pantheon at Home. Tlie Jiulle-aux-Vitis, or wine- 
market, to the uortli of tho Jardiu-des-Piautes. consists of seven large 
piles of building separating streias nomcrl after the most celobrati^l 
French wines. The grauai’ics contiiiu about 450,000 casks. Nuiirly 
op]>osite the iUlle-aux-V'ins, on the right bank of tho Seine, are the 
vast buildings tif tho Arsenal, which contain a library, and some 
memorials of Sully and lieiiri IV.; and tho great Itesorvo Urauary, 
facing the Ikjulevard-liMurtlon, which always coutiiins four rn njthH* 
couBumptio# of flour and grain for the cupitcxl, and is 21 bU feet long 
by G4 feet in bi-eadth. Loliinfl the Huile-aux- Vius, oppoBite the iif 11*114- 
west angle of the Jardiu-des-Plautes, is the Ilopital-de-la-Pitie, which 
makes up GOO beds; and immediately west of tho hos]iitui is the 
prison of Sainte^Pdlagie. 

The Bourse is an insulated building standing in the centre of a large* 
square. It is in form a parellelogram, measuring 1G4 feet by 234 feet, 
and is entirely surrounded by a Coiinthiaii peristyle of G4 columns, 
of which there are 1 4 at each end, Ijesides which there are two others, 
namely, behind the second one from eoeh angle of tlie west front, the 
portico being there two iutereolumns in depth. The columns ore 
40 feet high, and raised upon a solid Htylobate 10 feet high; the 
extreme height from the gi'uund to the top of tho attic, or jiodium 
above the entablature, is rather moi'C thiui Gb feet. The interior cou- 
taints the tribunal of cr*mnicrco, several offices, and a large central hall for 
the Exchange, iU3 feet by 00 feet (exclusive of the arcades or galleries 
by which it is surrouiified on both lluors), and lighted by a central 
skylight in the vaulted roof. 

Nearly on the line between theBour:^e and the Tuileries, off the east 



After Jiw accosaioii to tlio tbroUi\ LouLi XIV. itnueaUtl the ]Milatn< U, 
fait) brother, tho Duke of OrliJaiw. in which branch of the Jkiurbni, 
family it continued till recently. The jwlacc W'lW ftiigiiieiitoci m 1 7G3, 
Huci in ITtiO the giillcries that suiTOiiiitl the garcieii were omit, with 
the exception of the Galorie-d*Orlt^auH, couiplotod in 1321) to connect 
tho fiHvilions that inclose tho second court. The fatlier of King Louis 
Philippe i^onvertvd tho laivilions into an immense bazaar, parcelling 
tliem out into little shops. The garden foiiiis a parallelogram, 70G feet 
long }>3* 30U feet wide; in the centra is a beautiful fountain, rising from a 
large basin, on t'ach side of w'bicb is a gnisH-jdot bonli'rad with fiower- 
lasds, and adorned with line bronze and marble statues. The rcHtaiir- 
aiitsand coffoe-hnusosof tbe Palais-Royal are very uuinerouHly attended ; 
and till* promeniides luTc, in tho ovoniiig, when the whole place is 
brilliatiily ligliietl, are particmlarly attractive. The sou them portion 
of the palace, facing tho great stjiiara, is now the rc^iidcuce of Prince 
tierome iluniiparte. It was sacked by the mob in February 18-13, wlu'U 
the valuable i>ntt1e-pioees of Horact; Vorin^t wen* dcsipiyed. Opposite 
the i*idujs-lloyal stood the Chateaii-d'Kaii, tJie seeiie of a di'Sperate 
struggle in the ravoliitimi of 18-18. it has been demolisheil siiiee. 
Near the north end of tho pnhiccf is tho Theatre-Franvais ; and at the 
corner of the Uiic-Foiitaine-Moliere is a broiizu staliie of Molicre, 
placed in a niche nearly iijqiosite the house in which he tlied. A little 
farther on, in the Rne-Kicheliou, is the ImpiTial Library, one of th«i 
largest ill the world, open to all coiuera from 10 i/clock ;um. till 
3 o'clock p.ni. 

The (\ilumn of the Grand Army, in the Place- V end oinc, is 231 fei't 
high, comprising the pedestal. The column is built of cut stone, 
coated witli bronze IxiH-relicfs represmitiiig the chief exploits of the 
Grand Army from its leaving tin; camp of Boulogne to the peace cj)u- 
eluded after tlie bailie of AuslerJitz. In its gt:iieral desicn it is a 
copy of that of Trajan ; the broiizo reliefs were executed by thirty 
difiorciit artists, under i'ne direction of Deiioii. The pcf]e.Htal is like- 
wise highly enriched ; the diameter of the column is 12 feet 10 inches. 
In 1814 the bronze stiitue of Napoleon 1., in Uouian costume, was 
taken down, and aftcrwanls recast to form the horse of the equestrian 
statue of Heuri IV.; but a second bronze figure of Napoleon I., in a 
characteristic dress and attitude, was j>ut up July 28th 1833 : it is 
13 feet high. 

The triumphal arch dc-rfitoile, begun by Napoleon I. in IStKi and 
completed in J83G, is, without (.'xception, the most gigantic w'ork of 
its kind cither in ancient or modern times; tlie great araii being 
47 feet 1 d inches wide, feet G inches liigh, and 73 fca-t iij diqith. 
This striicturc is perfectly isulatctl, and furtiis a mass whose plan is 
147 feet by 73 feet, and its height IG2 feet, the cliee.t of which 
extraordinary dimeusioue- is graatJy enhanced hy its simplicity of 
form and its solirlity, the outline )>eing uiihrokeii by ooluiiins and 
projecting entablatures, and there being only a siiiglu opening on each 
side, namely tlie large arch in the direction of east and west, and tiie 
snialler one running transversely through the plan from iiorilt to 
south ; the height of tho latter is G(l feet, and tlie lin^adth 27 i feet. 
There ai’u no euliimns or pilasterH, and the architectural forms an? 
exceedingly simple, but at the same time prodigiously rich : thoeiit;Lh- 
latura IB 23 feet deep, and the frieze is entirely covera<l with liguivs 
in relief, besides 'wliich the iiiouldiiigs of tho cornice are carved, as 
are likewise those of the archivults and imposts of the arch. If it 
were remarkabli*. for uotliing else, this monument wuuhi be ominciitly 
so oil account of the display of sculptura, there being four colurfssd 
groujiH of sculpture, one on each side of the arch in the east and west 
fronts, tho height of which, including their peilcstals, is upwanls of 
56 foot, and that of the figurcH thuiusolves about 2(i feet. Corres- 
ponding with these, and above the cornice forming the impost to the 
large arch, arc as many large hos-reliefs. I'he attq; also lias a great 
deal of sculptured ornament. The HCulpturuB generally roprasent the 
achievements of Napoleon 1. and his geuerulH. Within the upper 
|>art and attic tliore is, besides Boine other rooms, a Bpacious hall, 
extending from cud to end of the building. 

Thu Coloiiiie-de-JuilleL. eraeted on the Flaue-du-lii-BaMiillu, in com- 
memoration of the revolution of 1830, is fioiuewhat loftier than ilm 
coluiiiu in the I’lace-VeiKlome; tho bronze exterior of tho shaft consists 
of 20 cylindrical bands or riugH, not attached by cramps, but fitted into 
oacb other by grooves. The cajiital is cast in one mass of bronze. 
On the top is a lantern Burvounded by a gallery with a brauzo balus- 
trade, and the whole is surmounted by a bronze statue, 17 feet high, 
of Liberty, bolding a torch in the right band and a broken chain in tho 
other. Tho hi Jght of the entire structure is 1 f>4 feet, and the weight 
of metal employed is 163,284 lbs. Near the Column of July in the 
well-built square of Dos-VoHges, or Place-ltoyale, which oocupicH 
the site of the aiiciout ruluiB-duH-TouruelJes. FuHher east, in tho 
Faiibouig 8L-Aiitoinu, is the Bfirri6i'e-du-Tr6uo, which is oruauieuied 
with two )ilain but lofty columns, conspiciiouti objects from many 
parts of Paris. It wuh on this spot that seated on his throne 
Louis XIV. roi.'uived the homage of the city on bis triumphal entry, 
August 26, IGGO. 

The principal churches of Paris have been ulmuly moutionud. Most 
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of them arc still more remarkable fof the grand architectural effects 
aud rich decorationB of their interiors than for their external appear- 
ance. Besides those already named, are the churches of Kotre-Dame- 
de-Lorette, at the end of the Rue-Ijafitte, finished in 1 823 ; the church 
of Bt.-£ustaclic, one of the largest and handsomest ecclesiastical 
structures in Paris, and celebrated for its musical services ; Bt.-Oermaiii- 
des-Prfts; St.-Roch; the gothic chiiroli of St.-MeiTi in the Ruo-St.* 
Martin; Notre-Damo-des-Victoircs ; St.-Nicolaa-do8-(JhampH, in the Rue- 
Bt.-Martifi; St.-Fiiin 9 ois-d*AHBiHe; and tlie cburcli of St.-Vincent-de- 
Paul, one of the handsomest structures in I^aris, built a little north 
of tiie prison^f BK-Lazare on a height formerly occupied by a royal 
lodge. 

Among the mo|» modem structures of Paris, the termini of the 
different railwnjrs deserve notice for their nentness and elegance. The 
]>rincipiil are tljose of tlie StriiHl>ourg railway in the Hue-de-Htrasbourg 
in the Fiiul>ourg-.St.-Martin ; the ( Iroat Northern in the Placc-Roubaix ; 
the Rouen and Havre tenniniis in tlie Riic-d'Amstcrdam ; the termi- 
nus of tlie (Jhiirtrc's railway in the Boiiloviird Moiit ParnnsHo ; the 
t>rl<5aiiK terminus in tJio Jlnulevard-de-riIopita1 ; and the Lyon terminus 
ill the new lluiilevsml Mazim. 

The ttnprov^|Bnts cllected in Paris since the accession of the 
present cmperoi^aptileon III., not four years ago, are of a most im- 
jioriiint character ; and if the impulse thus given to architectural 
Hiiuilioration is continued ftir a few years longer, Paris will Vie in evei^ 
respect, not only with regarcl to puliiio buildingH lint also to street archi- 
ircture, unrivalled among the great capitids of Europe. Anyone who 
knew Paris evini tcni years ago must remember the iiimhs of unsightly 
buildings which fronted the iriagnificcnt triumphal entrance to the 
Tiii1(*ries ru the Place-dn-C^arrousel and disligurinl tlu; a]iproache.s to 
the Louvre. All these are now swept away, and the Tuileriea and the 
Louvre ar<i united into one vast building, forming tlie great<ist jialace 
in the world. This inagiiificent structure, just completed from designs 
of the architect Visconti, stands entirely alone, being surroumled on 
every siile by open spaces and magnificent perspectives. To the west 
are the weJI-kiiowii and bc:uitiful gardens of the Tiiih^ries; oil the 
south the quay.v : on the north is the Uue-de-Rivoli, tho grandest street 
in tlie world, which passes ihrongh n new square formeil between the 
Tiiilerios aiicl the l*aIais-Uo 3 *nl ; and on the east is another large square 
))hinted with sliruVis and trees, and ctmiicctiiig the quays with the 
Rue-dc-Uivoli. Tin* area inclosed by the pahu;e buildings forms a ' 
square unrivalled for extent and niagiiificcnec and large enough for 
the cncaiiipmcnt of an army. 'J'he wing facing the river has lM»en coni- 
pli‘ti*ly I'esiored, and the opposite new wing, which forms a large part 
of the Uue-<le-Rivoli, is magnificently built, 'fhe whole interior of the 
Tiouvro has been nrstored and most gorgeously decorated, aud all its 
treasures have been re-iirraiiged. 

Kroin the Place-de-Ia-Coucorde, which lias been re-embellished, the 
Ruo-ih‘-Rivoli extencls on a poii'ect level and in a straight line to the j 
llot«.-l-<U?-Vilh‘, a length of more than a mile and a half, with a width of : 
21 yards. The lioiiscs on each sidi? .aiv all built of >vliite stone, six or j 
Hoveii stories high, with oniaineiital Imlironies aud sculptured work, I 
I lilt with such variations and difVerciieos of design lus obviate the I 


by two lofty towers and lighted throngb windows of stained glass, is 
built in the Faubourg St.-Qermain near the Legislative Chamber. The 
building of the Ahnn Bridg<i has been already mentioned. Among 
other improvements we may enumerate the restoration and decoration 
of Notre-Damn, tho Palais-de-Justice and its Sainte-Chapelle, the 
churches of St-Kustacbe, St.-£tienno-du-Mont, and St-Roch. The 
dome of tlie Invalides has been regilt to make it more worthy of the 
Tomb of Napoleon 1., the most wonderful monunieiit of Paris. The 
quays have been completely finished ami jiut in order, aud several of 
the oldest stone bridges rebuilt. The great central markets have ber>n 
constructed on a grand scale. The Boulevard Mazas, connecting tho 
brulge of Austorlitz with tho Place-du-Trdue, and passing the termi- 
nus of tbe Lyon railway, has been completed, and a new boulevard 
is being cut from the Madeleine to the Pai'k of Monceaux. Finally a 
free library, containing 200,000 volumes, has been opened near tbe 
churcli of Sainte-denevieve in a stone building of great architectural 
merit, in the Italian style. The interior of this institution is remark- 
able for its elegant and judicious arrangemimts. 

The population of Paris in 1791 was estimated to be above 610,000. 
The first regular census was taken in (wc believe) 1 806, and the pojmla- 
tion of the commune of i^iris in the years named was officially given 
as follows In 1806,580.609; 1826, 890,431 ; 1836, 909,126; 1846, 
94.f>,721 ; 1851, 996,067. At the ceusiis of 1851 the pu]>ulatioTi of tho 
arroiidissement of Paris (a division of the department of Seine) was 
1,0.^3,262. But the population of Paris as bounded by the great 
modem fortifications considerably exceeds this last number. 

The total niiinber of births in Paris fliiring tlic year 1S51 was 
32.324 (16,349 boys, 15,976 girls); of this number 10,635 were bora 
out of marriage. The tot;d iiumbi'r of deatlis for the year was 27,585 
(13,698 males, 13,887 females) : the number of bodies exposed at the 
Morgue in the year was 335 (296 men, 39 womtm) ; the number of 
deaths from smallpox amounted to 361. 

The following items of tbe consumption of Paris are taken from the 
official return fur the year 1851 : - 

Boof, mutton, veal . 13r».23O,ii02 lbs. Oil . . . 2,i)S;i,r.3s pullons. 

Pork . , , 2 1,-117,718 ,, Vineirar . , -107, -ISI ,, 

.Suit pork, hams, A:i!. 2,7l-l,*.)l» ,, Sra-Kisli, vulucf I 

Suet • • • . 0,321,iUl) ,, Oysti*rs ,, l,lJ7o,!l2(> ,, 

Suit , , , 11,H2ii,i>32 ,, llivrr-Vish „ 717,0!I4 ,, 

ChecRP . , . ;i,07l,4.'i7 „ FhwIh uml tJumo 12,iils,432 — 

(Jrape-s . . . 0,1103,411 lliittiT „ 12,02S,T12 „ 

Orraw for muchinery 3,(>7‘.»,Hri3 ,, • ,, 

Wine . . . 2 ^r'.s. Cliurcoul . . H,2s4,122 hiisln U. 

Spirit!* . . . l,2.Sli,20S „ Coal . . . 9,9(19,049 

Beer . . . . 2, 130,S(5S ,, Firewood . . 7 n. 3, (;s 4 cubic metres. 

Tilt? stmU’iits of various classes form a considerable part of the jiopu 
latiou of I’aris, tho total number reaching iic?ariy to 1S,(UMI. There is 
also a vc?iy numerous manufacturing ]iopuIation, which h|is been lately 
eslimatoil at -l.'d^uOO ; for in the variety and extent of its productions 
of industry. T*aris may vie with most citic.^^ of the world. Tho carpets 
of the manufactory of La Savouuerie and tht? tapestry of the Golielins 
are w%*ll known. The two ostablislimeuts aiv now united at the 


inoiiotoiiy of uniformity. To clear tin? ground for the erection of ; 
this noble street a great iiumlM?r of old bouses and narrow’ streets, not j 
without many liisiorical associations, have been sw’ept away. The j 
bouses too about the Hotel-ile Ville have been ])ulled down, and this i 
celobr:ited seat, of niuiiicipal goveriiinent now stands in tbe midst of | 
a large square, oiu? siile of which is formed by an iminenso stone j 
]ialace, uscil as a, barrack for troops. A w’iile street, running along 
tlie quays parallel to the RiieHlc-lti\oli, forms another line of coii- 
iioctioii between the palace and the llntt?l-d«-Villo and the barracks. 

From the square? of the J-ldtel41*?-Villo another magnificent street, a 
mile long, planted on each sidt? with trves, and lined with lioiises six 
stories high all built of white stone, runs northward, crossing the 
boiilovtii'cls from tlio quays to the haiidsoiiie terminus of the Stnis- 
bourg railway. This street, which is not yet completed, forms a most • 
magnificent entrance to I’aris. 

A railway is nearly finished completely encircling IWis, in onlcr to 
connect all tho iiietropolitaii lines of railway togi?tli«’r, and to enable 
companic>B to carrj' both passengers and goods from one end of Fnince 
to the other across tho metropolis without uliatigiiig carriage, lii 
France railways have all tho saiiie gauge. 

In tho I'hnmps-Klysees, on the loft of tho Great Avoniio leading 
froiii the Place-do-la-Concorde to the triumphal arch dt?-rEt(iiU?, a biiild- 
mg intended for industrial exhibitions, ]mb1ic ceremonies, and iinperiid 
festivals is rapidly approaching completion. This noble hall is 906 
loot long by 500 foot wide. Tho exterior walls, built of stone, consist 
^>f two stories of massivo arched windows, rising ono above tho other 
and ornamented with sculptures emblematic of tlie principal cities of 
J^raiice. ^ Through these windows (which are painted) and the arched 
roof, which is constructed of iron aud ground glass, tho building is 
lightccL 111 the centre of oacli long side of the building are noble j 
projoctmuH to break the uniformity of tho facades ; the ])rojection on 
tbo northern side contains the principal entrance under a noble arch 
iiankod by two lofty towers. This building forms part of tho Palais- 
ued iiidustrio for the Universal Exhibition of 1855: so voral , wings 
ana galloncs, extensioiis of the plan, aro connected with it. 

A very beautiful gothic church, of catlieilral dimensions, surmounted 


Gobelins. < 'ashemire, silk, and woollen shawls ; light woollens, crottoij 
goods, hosiery, gloves, hats, embroidt'ry, laco, and otluT :irticles of 
fasbioiiablo attire ; Bteaui-macbinery, jewellery, gold aud silver plate, 
and trinkets ; p(>iis, clocks and watches, glass, and bronzes ; inusical, 
mathematical, and ])hilo 80 ]>hical instrunifiits ; pa])er-haiigiiigs, lunise- 
hold furniture, carriages, saddlery, leather, glue, ciUI-tv, firc-.ariu.*^, 
liqueurs, and coiifeotiouary aiv mauufai'tuivd. Uj’oing, ]triiit.ing. engni 
viiig,aiiil ]itbo:;raphy ; the maiiufacturt? of salts, acid'<,oxides, and otht-r 
clicinicals ; the retiiiingof sugar, tallow-melting, the distillation of .>^ 1111 * 118 , 
brewing, and tbe manufacture of starcli, are carrieil on with activity. 
The special exports of Paris according to otticial retiiniH wciv valued 
at 94 millions of francs in 1837. Jii 1847 the value was 168,572.187 
fniiics; in 1848, a year of great di? 2 >rcssioii, tin? value of the (?xt>orts 
was 157 millions. In 1851 tht? ex)u>rtM had risen to 219.^ millions, 
and in 1852 to 221 ^ millions of francs (8.860,000/.), or nearly oTn?- 
seveiith of the value of tlio total exports of France. It must be borne 
ill miiiil however that many articles manufactured in other towns of 
Fraiicrt? an? sent to Paris to be liiiisbed, and are included in the expoi-ta 
of the capitid. The gi'cat iuaiiufacturt?rs of Lyon, Ilouen, and the 
other chief manufacturing towns of th" provinces, have their .agencies 
and their depots at l\aris. The Seine furnishes the principal nieaiis 
of water-carriage. The Oureq Canal, which opens a comiiiunicatioii 
with the country to the north -eustwanl, terminates in the b.win of Li- 
Villetti', just outside tlu? wall of Paris, on the north-east side of the 
city ; and the canals of St.-Martin aud St.-Denis open a eomniuiiicafion 
itetween the Giireq Canal and the Seine. Tho canal of St.-Martin 
outers the Seine in the very heart of Paris, opposite the isliuid I..f>uvier; 
its tei'minntion toward the Seine i.s formed by the b:wiii of tin* Arsenal. 
The canal of St.-l)eiii8 opens into the Seine at the town of St.-peiiis, 
a short distance nortii of Paris. Pari.s iiLo has abitnd:nit. facilities for 
trans|>ort by means of railroads, which connect the capitid with Lyon, 
Troyes, OrU'ians, Nantes. Bonluaux, llayonne, Stnisboiirg, St.-Quentiii, 
Lillo, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Rouimi, ll.-ivro, and Dieppe, besides 
short lines to Corbeil, Versailles, Chartivs, and Lc-Mans. The westt?ni 
railway now open to Le-Mans is part of a great trunk line in course of 
coiistriictioii to Brest, which is to bo coiiuected by branches with a 
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nortli'Weatern lioe to Cherbourg. Along all these linos olectro- 
telegraphic wires are laid. 

A vast numb'^r of barges and other craft arrive in Paris, besides 
trains of fire-wood or timber floated down the main stream, or its 
affluents the Marne and the Oise. Wood is the principal fuel con- 
sumed, but the consumption of coal is gaining ground, and begins to 
tell slightly by its grimy stnoke on the formerly transparent atmos- 
phere of Paris. The principal articles conveyed by the river in boats 
are wine and brandy ; grain, pulse, and flour ; butter, fish, and fruit ; 
groceries, spices, salt, and oil ; hay and straw ; bricks, tiles, and 
stone ; cottons, linens, and other woven goods; iron and other metals; 
earthenware and glass; soap, tobacco ajjd snuff, soda, drugs, paper, &c. 
For the supply of provisionM there are numerous markets, covered or 
open. The coru-iiiarkel (Uallc-aux-llMH) is between the Louvre and 
the Post-Office. The Reserve (jranary, near the Arsenal, has been 
already mentioned. Thi; meat market, near the Hnlle-aux-filds, a 
largo space fitted up with wooden stalls, is sujiplied with water by 
six fountains. The poultry-market is on the south bank of the Seine, 
opposite Tja-Citd. It is a covered market, about 200 feet long ami 
350 feet wide, divideil into throe parts by row’s of pillars and iron 
rails. The fish-market, Tiear the meait-market, is a covered building, 
Hupported by a ^^rcat number of columns. The Mnrehd des-lnuoccnts, 
tor fruit, vegetables, and flowers, is an open square in the same neigh- 
bourhood, surrounded by small shops for the niarkeb-pooplc, and 
aalorned in the centre by a handsome fountain. The Marchd-St.- 
Gerinain, not far from the Luxembourg Paliiee, is on open square of 
about 300 feet long by 240 or 250 feet wide, with a covered arcade or 
piazza all round, and having a fountain in tlie centre. Tlie old lincn- 
ijiarkeL (llalle-aii-Vicux-Linge), in which old clothes and secondhand 
articles of every sort are sold, is built on part of the site of the Ttmple, 
the ti>wcr of which wras the prison of Louis XVI. and his family. The 
Ralle-aux-Vius has been alivai^ly ^noticed. The Marclid-aiix-Fleurs, or 
famous flower-niarket, in the llc-dc-la Cite between the I'uut-aux- 
Cliaiige.s and thci Pont-N<jtre'Dau»e, L simfily the wide space along the 
quay, which U planted ■with four rows of trees and watered by four 
fountains. Theru an; five abattoiis, or general slaughter-houses, in 
the out'<kirts of the city, three on th<j north side of the 8eine (Mduil- I 
ujoiitaiit or Popincourt, Moiitiiiarirc, and dii-Roub*), and two on the 
Houth side, A^illcjuif, outside the boulevaird de-l'Hupita1, and Grcnolle. 
Thgy are of gival extent, and under excellent regulation* 

The ■])riiiei[>al eeniet cries of J^aris are those of Pero-la-Ohaise, ; 
MoiitinartriN and Mont-Paruasse. Tliey are all outside the octroi wall. 
Pt-rd-hi'ChaiHe on the eaRt<*.rii side of Pairis, the largest of these cemts- 
t< Ties, contains about 100 aen's. Tt is beautifully laid out, plaiib^d 
with cypress- trees, tuid coutains a vast number of handsome inoiiu- 
nienlH, amongst others one erected t»ver the ashes of lleloise and 
Abelard. Tiie chapel is a neat huilding, surmounted by a white 
inat'ble cross,> In the cemoter}' of Moiit-ParnaHH<% which is outside the 
cily a little west of the Observatory, arc the graves of many persons 
executed for ]io1itieal offtMiet s. The Guillotine, when it is wanted, is 
erreted inside the Biirri^ro d’Aicucil, to the soutli of the Oliservatory. 

Paris is the centre of the imperial government, of the executive and 
legislative powers of the stsit*^, the seat of the supreme court of appeal 
for the whole empire (Cour-dc-Cassation), and of an archbishop, whose 
suffi-ajpans are the bishops of Chartres, Mtuiux, Orleans, Blois, and 
Versailles. It has a university ( (Jollftge-de-France), five colleges, 
namely, those of Louis-lc-Grand, Henri IV., Bourbon, Oharlemague, 
and 8t.- Louis; a polytechnic school, special schools of the fine arts, 
xiiiufs, &c., nof riial school, and a vast number of educational cstab- 
lishmciits of a high order. The University- Academy of Paris grants 
clcgrees to all stiuleuts educated in colleges affiliated to it wdthin the 
limits of the departments of Stdiie, Cher, Kure-et-Loir, Loir-ot-Cher, 
l^oir«*-t, Marne, Oise, Seine-et-Marnc, and Sciue-et-Oise. There are also 
Several theolo^ieii^ schools, the must famous of which is that of the 
Sorbonne. Tin* church of the Sorbonuc is a handsome building ; in 
the cliapid of the college is a fine monument erected over the grave 
of Cardinal Richelieu. Printing was firat introduced into France at the 
college ol the Sorbouiit* in 14i:»3. Paris is the hcaflquarters <#f the First 
Military Division, ■which comprises the departixjeuts of Seine, Soine-ct- 
Oise, Oise, Seiiie-et-Marne, Auh.*, Voniic, l.oiret, and Eure-et-Loir. 

Each arroudisseineiit has a scjiarato municipality, over which a 
mayor presides. I'here is also a justice of the peace to each of 
the 12 arroudiHsenieiits, and a commissary of police to each of the 
48 quarters. The eouncil of the departiiieiii of Seine over which 
the jirtilect presides, forms a tuunici|>al council for I’aris. The muni- 
cipal police has charge of the safety of the public, and the sanitary 
regulations of the city are confided to it. This force is about to be 
mudeiJed after the police of Loudon. The regulations for protection 
against fire and for the extinguishing of fires are excellent. There is 
an urguniHud body of firemen (sapcurri-jiuxnpiers), who ore distributed 
in bitrraoks or stations. The supply of water is generally by public 
ioiiiitaiijH, and not cominouJy by pipes furnishing a supply to every 
house. 

Ill Roiiian times the city of Luietia was supplied with water by an 
aqueduct fiom Arcueil, as before stated. In the fith century the 
monks of St.-Luurent and St. -Martin brought the waters of St.-Gervais 
to Parii^ aud their fountains of St.-Laeare and Maubudo still remain. 
When Philippe Auguste founded the Halles he supplied them with 




fountains. Henri IV. constru^ed the new aqueduct of Aroueil; 
Louis XIV. devoted large sums to the hydraulic service of^ Paris, and 
many of the fountains still existing were erected in his reign. More 
recently the supply ha? been largely increased by the completion of 
the Ourcq-Canal, the boring of the Artesian well (»f Grouelle (wMoh 
is 1786 feet deep, 1685 feet below the level of the sea, and gives 
176 gallons ]>cr minute) ; the erection of the Pompe-k-b^eu on the left 
bank of the Seine in 1848 ; and lastly the works at Ohaillot^ wb^re laige 
reservoirs are formed, into which steam-eugiiiespunip about 800 gallons 
from the Seine at each stroke. The supply from all these sourocs would 
give to each person 32 gallons a day, but owing to the amall diameter 
of the pipes and the low level of the principal soiirceM, the (juantity 
furuitihod is far short of this. To i-einedy these Mi^ts larger pities 
are now being laid down all through Paris, and the tindergrouiiil 
conduits are being made to communicate with each oilier, so that the 
surplusage at one point may make up the deficiency (if any) at anoLher. 
The volume of water derived fraiii the present soiirces is clearly 
sufficient if it could only be brought tr> all parts of the town. But 
unfortunately about foiir-fifths of Paris at present receive only a 
Burfact! supply; luid a high Kcrvicc HU]>))ly could be^ruiHhed to only 
about one* fifth of the city, and this at vast addilfltial cost. It is 
proposed therefore to leave the prt.*seiit arraugeiiioiits for all }»iiblio 
needs, such as street watering and cleaiisiiig, fountains, fire-plugs, and 
general ground service, and to bring by means of an aquutliict a new 
supply of watiT from ii high level (tin; waters of the Soxuino and the 
Hi>ude have been named) for the high service supply of the city. 

Like the water Kup]}ly the drainage of Paris is in an uiiMatisfactory 
state, and seems on the way of being thoroughly executed. In old 
times the city was draiiii-d by open sewers. The first covtTcd sewer 
Wius made in 1371. In the 16th eeiitiiry the ]>a]ac(t of Toiiruellis liad 
to he abandoned in consequence of the malaria arising from the o]ien 
I drains ui*uund it. In the time of Louis XIV. the uncovered drains 
wtTo f<»ur times as long as those that w'ore covered. Napolouii 1. 
began the subterraiiean canalisation of the city ; hut in 1854 there 
were only 102 miles of sewerage completed to 276 miles of public 
wsiys. In the interval however all the open sewers have been covcreil 
in, and some other impurtaiii improveineuts have been effeoied. 
These are the establishment of arterial sewers )>arallel to the Seim* ; 
a grand sewer ciicireliiig the city into wliich scvi*ral tributaries open ; 
tlie purification of the Bievrc; and the eommeiicemcnt of the great 
sewer under the Rue-de-Rivuli (13 feet high and 8 feet with*), w'hich 
will extt.*iid from Chaillot to the Faubourg St.‘Aiitoine, ami cutiimuni- 
cate w’ith the sower of the enceinte; and an arterial sewer on ih« left 
bank of the Seine, which when finished, will extend from the BievK*o to 
below Gros Caillot. But even with all these aids the Biirfaee drainage 
of Paris is vary imperfect, though two drains luive been constructed 
outside the barriers to carry oil* i he superficial waters from the Htreots. 
To remedy all the defects of the system it is ]>roposetl, in connection 
with the improved water supply above iioticud, to form grand lines 
of sewerage under the jiriiicijial streets furnished with rails for the 
passage of w'aggons and carts; out of these secondary lines, also 
furnished with rails to the less iuipurtaut streets, with amallor uuiiduits 
to encircle each grouj* of houses, and to communicate witli each 
liouse by means of japes. 

It must not be sujiposed however that the streets of 1’aris are now 
as they used to bo in a dirty state. Thanks to the regulations made 
since the re-establishment of the uiiijiiru, not only the priiicijiiil streets 
but the snialler thoroughfares are kej^t remarkably clean. Sti-eot- 
sweepex's ai*o appointed to every district of the metrupulis. Between 
8 o’clock in the morning and 9 o'clock in the evening no one is 
allowed to throw anything out up^u the pavements ; allcr the lost 
xm-ntioned h*»ur all that is thrown out is collected and carted away 
before muruiug. 

I'aris possesses about 100 Catholic churches and chajiels. TIuto 
are few ecclesiastical communities for men, but several lor women, the 
priiicijiul of which is the seminary of the congregation of the Sisters 
*>f Charity in the Rue-du-Bac. This establishnic-nt is of vast size, and 
has between 2000 and 3000 inmates, who hero {>ivj>are themselves for 
the active discharge of their important duties— -ten.liug the sick in 
the husjdtals, and instructing the children tif the poor. Tlun-o are 
two Calvinist and two ICpiscojial chui-ehos, one Imtliui'iui church, 
a synagogue, and a Methodist mt*oting-huuHe. 

Besides the free library before meutioued there are suvural laive 
and imjioi-Uuit libraries open to the public The Imperial library in 
the Kue-Richeliou near the Balais-Uoyal, with above l,fiOl),noU volumes 
80,000 xiiBiJuseripts, 1,600,000 eugraviiigs, 100,000 iiic*dals and coins, 
and 300,000 maps; the library of the arsenal, with 180,000 volumes 
and 5000 maiiusaripls ; the Mazarine library (120,000 volumes and 
4500 ijianuHcrii>tH) ; the City library ; that of the museum of Natural 
History at the Jardin-dcs-Piantes, and others. 

The charitable institutions are numerous. There ore 17 hospitals 
most of them of great extent and admirably n^gulated. The most 
iinportant of the uon-militiiry hospitals is the Ilfitel-Dieu, in tlie 
island of La-Citd ; of the military hosjjitals, the Hotel-des-lnvalides. 
The patients iii nearly all the hospitals of Paris are tendtd by the 
admirable Sisters of Chanty. There are also 18 asylums, including 
houMs for the blind and for deaf-mutes. Each arrondisseiiieut has 
au office (BureaU‘de-Chant6) for relieving the destitute at their own 
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habitations. Two hospitals have lately establiahed by decree of 
the Kinporor for receiving the workmen maimed or disabled at the 
great works in course of construction in the capital. There ai'e a 
variety of other institutions for affording relief, and vast sums arc 
distributed every year through the medium of the clergy, and tlie 
Brotherhood of St.-Vincciit do Paul, a lay society, for visiting the 
jioor at their own houses. 

Paris pontiiiuH numerous places of amusement. There are several 
theatres, the most remarkable of which are tho Acad«!Smir-lni 2 idriale‘ 
de-Musique, or French Opera House; the Italian Opera; the Opora< 
Cotniqiio; the Thdaire-Fraiivais ; the Odtson; theThdutre-Lyrique; the 
Gyinnaso ; 1 >u- Vaudeville ; Dos-Varietes, &c. Tho principal equestrian 
spectacles are th«^<Jirquo>Napoleoa in the Boulevard-du-Tcmple ; tho 
Cirque in the CharupS'Klys^^es, aspacioiis polygoiiiii edifice built of stone 
nud 'Hurmouiite<l by a bronze horse ; and tho llippudromo outside the 
ban'ier, opposit(» the south fnint of tho triumphal arch de-l’Btoile. 
The lust lias seats foj* 10,000 spectators. Public halls are common 
ill summer and winter ; and the gardens of tho Tiiileries and of tho 
Paliiirt-lloyal, tho Piois-dodhnilogiic, and the Boulevards arc much 
fivquoiitiid }»y uroiiH'nsulors. 

Among tlio prisons of l*iiris, lu'sidcs Saiiite* Pelagic hoforo named, 
St.-l ^a/.iire in the It no- Kaubourg-St.- 1 )eiiis, which was formerly the Louse 
<jf the congregation for foreign iiiisHions, estublisiic<] by Sb.-Vincent 
of J'liiil, whose nunaii IS originally dcpo.sited in the chapel of Sfc.-Lazarc, 
were translated from Notre-Gaine to tho chapel of the Lazarists in 
the llue-do-Sbvros aftiT 18.*»0. Other prisons are La- Force, near the 
Place* liny ale ; Ija-lloquette in the Faubourg-St.* Antoine; tho Abbayc 
ill the liue>Sainte-Margueritc, on the left bank of the Seine. 

(1.>iihiiire ; Multe-llriui ; Balbi ; J^ictionnairr, (tcuyruphiqac UtilvcrMl ; ! 
Pari.H tnnl its Jfistorivnl Scvnvs :• Didiun naive dc la Fvnuev : Itv^uie 
M uaivijtalc ; (Official Pujnrs puUisheil in the Monitcuv ; (iaUlc to 
Paris, Ac.) 

J’AUKGATF. [Ciii:.sini;i:.i 

PAKKHIJIIST. [WmiiT, Jslk of.] 

1*AUKST( )N l'\ I J >oi{.sr.Thii I ur.. ] 

PA KM A, l)ur!iy of, a sovereii^ii state in Northern Italy, which 
exU nds from the Apennines to the i’o, and forms part of tho gm\t 
basin of tluit river. It is bounded X. by Austrian Tbily, from 
wlii«;ii it is liivided by the I\>; K. by tho duchy of Modena; W. by 
the Sardinian territory; and S. partly by the Kiviera of Genoa, and 
partly )»y Tuscany. The length of the duchy from east to west is 
about 50 mill's, and its breadtli is from -10 to Alt miles ; the area is 
sijiiaro miles, ami tho jioiiulation iu IS.*)!! umounteil to .502,841. 
'J'lie state of i’arin.i c >nsi«is o? live, jirovincos : — 1. Parma, between 
the Kiizsi and the Taro, po]uilation 1 4:i.808 ; 2. Borgo Sail Douuiuo, 
bi'tweuii the 'fjiro ami the Kiglio, ]io])ulatioii 142,«510; 2. Piacenza, 
between the Kiglio and tlie Jiardoiieggia, ]topulatioii 130,973; 4. Val 
di Taro, on the Apeiiniues, pojiuhiuoii .50,952 ; mid *5. Lunegiana 
I’amiesiLua, also on the Apenitiiie.H about l*outremoli, tho chief town, 
population 31,478. In con.'^cquenoe of cbaiigt'.s that followoii the death 
nt the e.\*em]iross l^Iiiria liOuisa, Parma obtained tho territories of 
Puiitreuioli and Luiiiudana, which formerly belonged to Tuscany and 
Modena, titiostaflu, wbieli was foi-uuirly united to Paruin, now belongs 
to Mol IF. N' A. 

Tile uioiiiitaiii region, which C'ln.stitiiles siViout <»iie*iliird of the whole 
country, is nigge-l, pour in produce, niid bleak in winter; the forests 
of chest II ut-tives, wliich clothe tin* sides of tho inouutaiiis, siijiply the 
iulmbitaiits with their chief article of food. Tliuus.'uids <if those high- 
landers quit their homos every yeji»*, many to seek oinploymciit in 
other and ofitui <iistiiiit coiiniries, whilst othors luigrate "with their 
ilocks to paas the winter in thoAow lands. I’ho lower hills and plains, 
which extmd between tho A^eiiuiiics and tho Po, and along tho 
southern bjiiik of that river, are very fertile, w’ell cultivated, and 
populous ; the iiiiids have the advantage of a n*gular system of artificial 
irrigation. Tho ]>aKii ire lands are reuiurkubly rich. The principal 
products are- -coMi, ]>ulsc, fruit, wine, silk, wool, reiiiarkubly fine 
cattle, and poultry. Good cheese is made, hut no Kiiriiiesan. [Loni.J 
The tnincral wealth of the country consists of iron, cojiper, salt, stones 
lor lithography, marble, and alabaster. The xnaiiiifactiires consist of 
jiMper, guiquiwder, woollen htuifs, glass, and delft wuim. 

'I’lio Ligurian Apouninos enter the stale of IVriiia from tlio west; 
tho ciMitrul ridge runs in an eastern iliroction, separating tho waters of 
the Tam, wliich run into the l*o, from those of the Magra, which How 
into the ]MediteiTaneui], and detaching various uflscts to the iiortli- 
cast towanls the I*o. Between these ollsetB flow numerous streams, 
all of which are afllueuls of tlm Po ; and though nearly dry in sca-sons 
of drought, become impetiiou.^ torrents during rains. Among these 
streams uio tl^^ Tidone ami the Trebbia, a larger strcain, which 
joins tho Po ahovo Piacenza. On the banks of the Treiroia river 
Htuiiiibal defeated tlio consul SenquMiiius ; and hero also SuwaiTow 
deftiutod the PrciicU uuder Macdonald, after three days' desperati! 
nghting, in June, 1799. Eoat of the Trohbia flow's the Nura, which 
eiitora the Po below l^iacoriza. Farther east is the Taro, the largest 
”^ 1 ** ^ “J? 15irma, which rises in the Ligurian A]umuii]os, 

and flowing through a deep and long valley called by its iianio, 
enters the plain of Piuriua near Castol Guolfo, and joins tho l*o after 
a wmciing course of about 00 miles. A rood leiuls from the Val di 
laro to 1 ontromoli and Sarznna iu the valley of tho Magra, passing over 


the Apennines of La Cisa at an elevation of about 3000 feet. The other 
rivers of the duchy are tho Forma, which flows through the capital, 
and the Knza, which forms the bouucWy between Parma and Modena. 

The principal towns are Parma. Piacenza. Jiurgo San VonninOj 
a bustling town in a fertile plain, with 3000 inhabitants, a bishop’s 
see, a gymnasium, and a clerical seminary. liorgo 2’aro, the chief 
town of the firovincc of Val di Toro, iu the highlands of the Aponninos, 
with about J 000 inhabitants, two elementary schools, and an old castle. 
Puntr&noii, on the southern slope of the Apciiiiiues, is divided into an 
upper and a lower town; tho former is defended by massive fortifi- 
cations and an old castle. Thu lower town is well built, and has many 
good houses : the cathedral is tho principal building. The population 
numbers about 8500. Some silks and linen are manufactured. 

After the fall of Xapoleuu in 1814, the Congress of Vienna decided 
that the duchy of Parma and i^lacoiiza should bo the ajianage of his 
wife, Marin Louisa of Austria, during her lifetime; that after her 
death the Duke of Lucca should be restored to his paternal states of 
Parma, which hud been incorporated with the French empire ; and 
that Lucca should be annexed to the grand duchy of Tuscany. On 
the death of the cx-empresa, Maria Louisa, in 1847, the territorial 
changes intended by the Congress of Vienna were tnude, and certain 
districts were exchanged with Modena for others on the left bank of 
the PiUza, so as to leave that river the boundary between these two 
states. During the W'ur between Sardinia and Austria, iu 1848-9, the 
Sardinians twice occupied the duchy of Parma. In conscqiieuco of the 
death by^ u.’<sassinatioti in tho public street of tho late Duke of I’urma, 
Cbarle-t ill., in 1852, the state is now governed by his widow, the 
Duchess of J’arma, a sister of the Duke of Bordeaux. 

Tho revenue of the duchy amounts to about 9.5(i9,000 lire, or 
francs; the expi-iidiiure is about the same. Tho milit.iry force 
niHiutaiucd numbers 8597 men and oifleor^j. 

PARMA, tlio caiuLal of the duchy of Piu'nxa, situated in a fine plain 
about twelve miles south of the Po, is rather more than four miles in 
drcumfereucc, and is surrounded by walls and ditches : it is a bishop’s 
see, and has about 40,000 inhabitants. The streets are wide and 
stmight. Parma has a lyceuni, with chairs of theology, medicine, autl 
I philosojdiy ; a secondary or grammar school ; two colleges for boanlers, 
besides a military college ; a school for the arts, and scvcnil elementary 
schools. The museum of Panna contains 20,0il0 medals, and many 
inscriptions, bronzes, and other remains of antiquity, dug up at Veleia, 
an ancient town situated at the foot of the Apennines, not far from 
the Xura. 

Most of the churches of l^arma .ai'e a lorned witli paintings by Cor- 
reggio. The most remarkable buildings are — the ducal palace, which 
contains a library of 90,U00 volumes and a gallery of good pamtings ; 
the catheclral ; the Baptistery, wliich is built of marble, and adorned with 
’ uutnerouB statues and frescoes ; the churches of 8t. John the Evangelist ; 
L'Auuunziatu ; and La Madonna della Steccata, which contains the 
tombs of the dukes of i*arina. In the convent of St. Fkul is an apurt- 
iiicut exqiiisilely painted by Correggio, and the Palazzo del Giardiiio 
i.s adorned with frescoes by Agostino Carracci and (’ignoiii. The great 
Pumese theatre, one of the lai'gcst in Italy, has not been used fur many 
year.**, and is now in a dilapidated state. A new theatre, of more 
Jiiuderate dimensions, was fluishod iu 1829. {Several palaces belonging 
to the nobility also deserve notice. 

Parma has a Monte di i’ieta, founded in 14SS by I-’iithcr Benardino 
«i:i P’eltre, a philanthropist who invented this kind of institution for 
tho accommodation and relief of the labouring classes. Among the 
other bcncfieient institutions of Ioanna arc — an hospital for incurable 
})aticnts, a school of meohauical trades, a house for the jioor, another 
for the insane, and a school for midwives, all founded by the duchess, 
Maria Louisa. ]*'oivigii consuls reside at Parma. 

Parma wu.'* once a town of the PiltruBcans, and afterwimls of tlie 
Boil ; it was made a Roman colony ut the s^io time os Mutina 
(Modeun) 183. (Livy, xxxix. 55.) Of the ancient town nothing 
t^iiiuiiis except two military columns, which are in the little sqiiai'e 
near the church of La Stoccata ; a sarcophagus ; and a cippus, with an 
iuscrijitioii, in which Parma is styled ‘ Colonia Augustiu’ These two 
last iiiouiiinents stand ia front of the catheilral. 

PAUNAHYBA. 

PARXASS08 (na^racro-Js), the name of a mountain-chain in Phoci.'«, 
which extends in a north-easterly direction from the country of tho 
Locri Ozolic to Mount (Eta, and in a south-westt*rly direction through 
the middle of Phocis till it joins Mount Helicon on the borders of 
Bcjnoiisu The Tiiime wii.** usually i*estrictc<i to tho lofty mountain ujjou 
which Delphi was situated. It is called at the present day. Liaknrn. 
Parnassus is tho highest mountain iu central Greece. Strabo says 
(viii. 379) that it could be seen finnu the Acrocorintbus iu C^n'intb, 
and also states (viii, 409) that it was of the same height a.s Mount 
Helicon ; but in the latter point he was mistaken, according to Colonel 
Leake, who informs us (‘ Travels in Northorii Greece,* voL ii. p. 527), 
that Liakura is some hundreds of foot higher than Paleoruua, which is 
tho highest jKiiutof Helicon. I’ariiassns wa.s oovcrcii tho greatest part 
of tho year with snow, whouco the epitlii t of ‘ snoury,* so generally 
appliod to it by tho poets. (Soph.. ‘ tEd. ’J’yi*.>* 473 ; lilurif)., ‘Pbojii.,* 
214.) The mountain is sometiiues called ‘the two-headed,* from two 
lofty rocks below which Dol]»lii was situated. Between these two 
rocks the celebrated CastaliiiQ fount flows from the upper part of the 
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mountain, which is dear, and forma an exodlont heverace. Above 
turn apring at the distance of 60 stadia from Delphi, was the Corycian 
cave, saor^ to Pan and the Corycian nymphs. When the Persians 
were marking against Delphi, a great part of the inhabitants took 
roiugB in tmB cavern. (Herod., viii. 37.) It in described by a modem 
(Raikes, in Walpole's ‘Collection,’ &c., vol. i. p. .312), ns 
330 feet long and nearly 200 feet wide. Above this cave, and near 
the summit of ramasaus, at the distance of 80 stadia from Delphi, 
(1 ana, x, 32, a. 6), wjis the town of Tithorea or Neon, the ruins of 
which are near the modem village of Velitza. For an account of the 
towns in the neighbourhood of the Pamnssus, see Piions. 

PARNDON, fEssKX.] 

PAUOPAMTSUS. fAFonANTSTAK.] 

larger Cyclades, is situated west of Naxos, from 
which it is separated by a channel six miles wide. Paros is estimated 
to bo about one-half the size of Naxos ; it is about 30 miles in circiiin- 
ferencc. The surface is hilly; it produces corn, abundance of fruit, 
and has flocks of sheep and herds of swine, and plenty of partridges 
• nnd other game. The population, according to Thiersch (‘ A^Ltat de la 
QreSce ), is about 4000, The head town of Paros, calle<l Parichia, is 
on the site of the ancient town, in the inner recess of a bay on the 
north-west coast of the island. The principal harbour is on the 
north-east coast, and is the finest in the archipelago. The mountain 
Manwsus, now called Capresso, near the centre of the island, abounds 
with white marble, which was often u.scd by the ancient sculptors. 
There arc four or five villages on the island, besides the capital, and 
sc vend Greek monasteries scattered about. 

Paros is said to have been colonise d by the Cretans. It attained a 
groat degree of prosperity by its maritime tnide. and the chief town 
was wealthy and well fortified. When Darius invaded Greece, the 
inhii^taute of Paros submitted to the Persians, and furnished saihint 
mr the I crsian fleet ; in consequence of which, after the battle of 
Marathon, Miltii^cs went with an Athenian sqiiadmii to attack the 
Mlainl, buUlie failed in the attempt, and received the wound <if which 
ho sho2*tly after died. W lien the Franks took possession of Constan- 
tinople, i aros, like most of ^ the Cyclades beciimc subject to the 
Venetians. It formed for a time part of the dukedom of Naxos, but 
atterwnrds became a sejiarate principality of tho Venetian faiiiilv of 
Veiiicro, under winch it remained till Barbarossa took it in tlio Ifith 
century. Jn the latUir jiart <if the 18th century the Riissiaua took 
possession of Paros, nnd ina<le it for a time the station of their fleeL 
It now belong to the kingdom of Greece. The Gn^ck inscription called 
the 1 arian Chromclc, was found in this island. West of Paros, and 
separated from it by a narrow channel, is the smaller island called < 
Antiparos. [ANTII'akos.] • 


retain the traces of the ancient^me of the river. The river rises in 
Mount Olgassys, and flows in a north-westerly direction into the Kiixine, 
separating Bithynia from Paphlagonia. The country through which 
it flows is very fertile nnd bcantifiil. Ovid and Ammianus MiiroelliniiM 
(xxii. 8) speak of tho Parthenius as a rapid stream ; and Xenophon 
(‘ Anab,* v. f>, s. fi) says that it is impassable. It is mentioned iu tho 
Iliad (ii. 854). 

PA'RTIIIA oi'igiually comprised a small and monntniiioiis conntiy 
(Stnibo,XL p. 514) south east of the Caspian Sea, between fiyrcnnia 
' and Aria ; but the name was sometitnes applied to the countries 
included in the later Parthian empira It is difficult to define the 
boiiudarles of Partliia proper, iis they differed at various times. In 
the time ofl Strabo (xi. 514) I'arthia extended on the west as far as 
Rliagie and the Ta]^uri to tho Casjtinn passes, and included the districts 
of Komisede (Kiirnis) and Choarono (Khiiar). IMiny (vi. 29) says that 
it was bounded E. by the Arii, S. by the Currnanii and Ariani, W. by 
the Pratitsft Medi, and N. by the Tfyrcani. 

The chief town of Parti i in, and the only one in the country of any 
importance, W'as Hecatnra pylon, which, nccordiug to Stmbo (xi. 514), 
was 12fi0 stadia from the Caspian gates. The site of it is doubtful. 
»Somo writers identify it with the modern Dainghan. ^ 

The I'arthians were apparently of Scythian origin. According to 
Justin (xli. 1) their name signified in the Scythian language. * baiiisbed,’ 
or ‘ exiles.* The i’artliians were Hul>joct to the i’er.’^iau mniiarchy, and 
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Coin of Paros. Britisii Mnscnni. Actual sise. 

. King's Cniint.y, Ireland, a market-town 

I’nioii, M Eitnated on the right bank of 

2- milos S.\\. fnjm liillainoro, and 78 mih!.s ‘VV.S.W, from Dublin, 
rhe population in ISiul was 5510, biwidos ](jj 1 inmates of the work- 
Jimwe. 1 arsoMtowii Poor-Uw TTiiiim cotiipriaes 39 olcctoral divisions, 

rj-i "Sllf?,?/ 220,438 acres, and a population iu 1841 of 07,860; in 
lei)l ol 49,051. 

This town early Wme the chief scat of the O’Carrols. Tho Danes 
repeatedly att^kedSt In 1020 it n-as bestowed oo Lawrence Paraons, 
tile nneestor o< the present proprietor, the Earl of Jtosse. The hum 
extends on both sides of the Birr, which here joins the Brosna. The 

handsome houses. The ehuieh. 


'iir.,..! « A* ai rys.w.xxxoM 111 j no incicpcm Units, 

^o Qnakers have chapels. Tlierc are 

two National schools, and others partially cniiowed; a public library 

hospital, dispcnwy, bndcwclJ, and Union workhousu are in the town. 

n There is a weekly market for corn. Fairs 

W Tw ft year. Quarter and petty sessions are held. A 

low Done pillar, standing 111 the square in the modem part of tho 
tiwn, Md supporting a statue of 'Willinm, duke of CurnWIond. was 
orcct^ in J / 47 to commemorate tho vietoiy of Cnlloden. Bin Castle, 
which hM been rebuilt and improved by tho present Earl of Rosse, is 
close to tho town, and, with its towers and embattled walls, forms a 
rtnk mg ornament. The grounds contain a laboratory .<br the proiia- 
ratioii of sp^ula, and his lordship’s celebrated telescope is set up on 
the lawnin front of tho oastia wi. up on 

J’l® ftncwnt taane of the Chati, a river of Anatolia, 
aometimcB also called Bartan from a town at its mouth, which seems to 


I Ifyrcailia together fornif;d a Hiitrajiy (iii. 22). 

I On the death of Alexander the FarlhiaiiR cnpouHcd the Hide of 
KiitnoncR, and uRerwardM boi'amo subject Hiicctwively to Aiitigi>nii» 
and the Seleiicidic, till about n.c. 2;d), wlimi they threw oil iho 
iuitht>rity of the Syrian kiiign and were formed intfi an independent 
kingdom under the ru\v of ArwaceH I., from wiiom tho Hiicuoeding 
kings received tho title of Arsaeida\ ITis reign was the lM*ginnitig 
of the great Parthian empire, wliiuii was grndually increaHcd at the 
expense of th^^ Syrian kingdom in the went ainl tiie Bactriaii in tho 
east; and at length cxtendetl from the. Euphmtes to the liidiiK, and 
frem the Oxiis to the Bersiau Gulf. 

TJic Parthian empire hinted from n.c. 250 to a.j>. 220. Under 
Arnaces 1., MithridsatcH 1., and I’linuites Jl. the doniinions of Partliia 
were extended an far as the Kiqdirates and the Itidiin; after thdieteat 
of Antioehus Sideti's of Syria iu n.c. 1 30, tlie 1‘arthiaus were constantly 
engaged in wars with the nomad tiibes of ceiiiml Asia, who, after 
the deHtriiction of the Greek kingdom iu Bactria, attempted to obtain 
possession of tlie western parts of Asia, ’i’igraucs, king of Armoiiia, 
also obtained some succesHes over Mitliridatos 11., but after his conquest 
by the Homans the I'arthians again acquired the asccnilancy. Tlic 
invasion of Orassus during tho reign of Orode.s teriuinaiod in the 
death of the Kouiuti gciier.il and the destruction of his army, ii.c. 53, 
and the Parthiaiis obtained a groat iijcroai>o of power. Jn the war 
between C/icaar and Pompoy they took the side of Pompoy ; and after 
the dciatb of (Jiosar they sided with Brutus nnd Cassiii.s. In n.c. 37 
Orodeswas iniirdcred by his son Phnuites IV., and fi*om this time tho 
history of Partliia is a siicceHsiou of civil wars, witii occasional inter- 
voiitioiiH by the Romans, until A.n. 217, when Artaxerxes, who Jnid 
Koiwod wdth great reputation in the army of Artahuuus, the last king 
of I'nrlhia, took ndvantoge of the weakened state of the luonarohy to 
found a now dynasty. He rcpins-cjited hiinsolf as a ihscx'iidaiit of 
the nneient kings of J*iTsia,niid called upon tlio iVrsians to recover 
their indopcnrlouco. 'J'his call was reiulily responded to; a largo 
Persian army was collected; tho Pi^hiaiis wore, dofoatod iu throo 
great battles, and Artaxerxes succeedi d to all the dominions of tho 
i'urthiaii kings, .md became the founder of thi; new .Persian empire 
which is usually known by that of the iSaasanidio. ' 

PARTICK. [JjANAHKminiii:.] 

1 ‘ARTN E V. [LLNcuiiNbiiiUK. J 

PAS-DE-rAliAJS, a do}»artmcnt in the north of Franco, j.H bounded 
E. and N.E. by the dojiartmcnt of Nord, N.W. and W. by the rttrait 
I * f Dover and the English Channel, and S. by tho de.partnicut of 
I Somme. It extends between 50" 2’ and 51' N. lat,, 1 ' 33’ aud 3" 10' 
15. long. ; from north-west to Houth-east it is 80 miloH long, and its 
nif^ui breadth is 33 miles. The urea is 2550 A square miles. Tho 
liopiilutiou in 1840 was 086,021 ; in 1851 it amounted to 092,994 • 
which gives 2il'70 inhabitants to the square mile, being 97*12 above 
tho average per square mile for all Franco. The department is furiiietl 
out of tho greater part of the former province of Artois, and portions 
of L^wer i'icarilie. In ancient times the territory of Pas-do-Calais 
was inhabited by tho Ainbiaul, tho Moriiii, and the Atrebates, 'J'iio 
southern district between the Aiithie and tlio Concho formed imrt of 
the territory of the Ambioni, whoso capital was fSamaroUriva, now 
Amiims. Iho Morini ilwclt along the sea coast; and the Atrebates 
inland to the south of tho ]irecediiig. Netnetacum, now Arras, was the 
capital of the Atrebates. Tarutnnti, now Thdrouanno, was the chief 
town of the Morini ; nnd C^ortocufa, afterwards called Jiononia, now 
Boulogne, also boloiigod to them. CicBiir's Itiua Portus is Witsand. 
or ^ iBsaiit, east of Capo Griuez, and the Itium Proinoutorium is Capo 
Grinez itself, which is now surmounted by a lighthouse. * 
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The department takes its name titka Passage^ or Paa-de-Calaia, by 
which the French Bomotimes designate the Strait of Dover. The 
surface consists of two inclined plains, which slope respectively 
towards the east and west, and lie on either side of a ridge of hills 
that crosses the department from south-east to north-west, terminating 
in the latter direction in the liigh cliffs of Capo Qrinez, between Calais 
and Boulogne. These cliffs, which extend fur some miles on each side 
of the cape, are compoBe<l of chalk, and bear a close resemblance 
to tliose of Dover. Farther west tlie cliffs are composed of masses of 
slaty clay. In sonio parts the coast is low, and defended from the sea 
by a natural barrier of sandy downs. The coast-line, reckoning all its 
indentiitioDB. lias a length of about 80 miles, but it presents no good 
natural harbours, the inlets being incumbered with sand or the debris 
of the cliffs. Calais and Boulogne arc$ good artificial high-water- 
harbours formed by piers. Besides the ridge of hills above mentioned, 
which sends out spurs that form the waterslieds between rivers flowing 
through the valley's on cither slope, tliero are some isolated high lauds 
south of Boulogne, and also between the Aiithie on the southern 
boundary and the Canche. The jiriiieipal rivesrs on the eastern slope 
are — tlie Seurpe, the Seusdc, and the I^ys, feeders of the Escaut; and 
the Aa, which forms the noith-eiiistem boundary, and falls into the 
sea at (Inivelines; most of those rivers are navigable, or are made so 
by eniialisatioii. From the western slo[ie flow the Lianne and ^he 
('aiichu into the Channel at Boulogne and Ebiples respectively, and the 
Aiiihie, which flows for some way in the department of Somme, and 
then north-west into the ('haniiel, forming the boundary lietwcieii 
Pas-de-Calais and Somme. J.iy means of its rivers and several canals 
that eorineeb the priiicij)al towns on the eastui'n slo^it! with those of 
the department of Nord, Pns-de-Ctilais has an inland navigation of 
321 iiiileH. It is traversed by the Great Northern of IVauee railv/ay 
which passes through Arms. aii<l from which br(inehe.-s run to 
Boulogne from Aniions, and to St.-Oiiier and Calais from Lille. 
Along all these lines eleetm-tclcgrsiphic wiivs are 1ai<1 down, and from 
Calais submarine clectro-teh5graj)hio cables cross the strait to Dover. 
(^>111111011 highway acconimodutiou is aflbrdcvl by 13 imperial and 
Ifi dcpart.Tiiental roads. 

The stjil is in g».*ueral fertile ; farm.^ are large ; a very great bi eailLh 
of land is occupied with the grr>wth of wheat, but other coreid grains, 
pulse, idoagiiiou.s Becds. and eider fniits are iiLso grown. The low 
valleys, though geiieridly very fertile and abounding with excellent 
pastures, are in many idaccs marshy, and in a few xdaces covci*cd witli 
)u?at hogs. Exce])t in the niTOudissemeut of Bethuiie, and in the fiat 
districts csoiitiguous to the dcjiay^meut of Nord, the fields arc mo.^t1y 
imincloKcd, aiul the country, sa^ inMir linmlcts or fiirmhouseH. is bare 
of ir<!es. A gr<Mii dual of land is laid out in xiieadows and oi'cbards. 
Gther crops be»i<les tliose already uumed are barley, beet-rout for 
making sugar. hem)i. fiax. and hops. The iiuuiIhm' of horses chictiy 
for draught, of homed- cat th*, sheep, and swine is very great ; poultry 
is very abundant, good, ami cheap ; and fish is very }deutiful, great 
nuiiibers of boats being actively engaged in lu»rriiig, cod, mackerel, 
and oyster fishing. T1 m‘ climate reseiubles that of tlic soutli-ea.^t of 
England, but in if jiobsible more incoiistaiit, the changes from beat to 
cold being soiiieiiiiies marked by great rapidity; the west and iiortli- 
west winds, charged with sea siu’ay, arc suuiotimes very annoying on 
the coast. 

Iron- and coalmines are worked, but not tti any very great extent. 
The ore and coal used in the iron-works arc mined on the spot. t)ther 
mineral iiroductioiis arc marble, quartz, rock-crystid, limestone, iiud 
pipe- and i»otters*-chiy. 

The industrial jiroduots of the department, are eoinnion w'uolh'U 
cloth, linen, hosiery of all kinds, velveteen, lace, soap, llshiug-iiets, 
beet root siipii*. cotton and flaxen yam, oil, salt, gin, grain and ])otato 
spirits, fu.'iiiturc and cabinet work, glass, earthen ware, &c. Besi<les 
the numeroiiH csiablishnientH fur tlio xnanufactnrc t>f theso articles, 
there are idso ]r»78 wimi- ami wntcr-inills, several bleach-works, 7U 
beetroot sugar factories, pax>er-iiiills. iiiarblc-siiwiiig works, tiui- tuid 
fidliiig-inillH, ami taii-yurds. Tlie eoa^tiiig trade in com, eggs, butter, 
seeds, oil, flax, liides, &c. is active. Steam-boats plj* regularly from 
London, Dover, and Kolkstojie, to Calais and Boulogne. 

The foresis of this de]iart]noiit arc hiiwiII, and ehietly confined to 
the arrondiBuciiieiitH of St.-Oiuer and Montnniil. CoiiBetiueiiily coal 
is generally used for fuel, and has to be imported from Belgium and 
tlie department of Nurd ; for tiie quantity of coal raised dues little 
more thou suffice for the iron-works. 

The deportment is divided into G arrondisseineiits^ which with their 
subdivisions and population, arc as followrs ; — 


ArronilisBcmcntx. 

CaiitoiiK. 

CommunoH. 

ropulatioii in ISAl. 

1. Arras . . . 

10 

211 

IfiH.OlU 

2 . Itrihuno . 

H 

1 12 

133,043 

3 . Mt.-Omcr . , . 

7 

IIH 

110,245 

4. 8t.-Fol . 

(i 

103 

81,800 

3. Roulogiir , . . 

0 

100 

117,01.5 

0. Moutrouil 

ti 

] :u> 

78,472 

Total 

1 -13 i 

1 ooa 

fi0L>,0<i4 


1. Of the first orrondissemont and of the whole department, the 
chief town is Auras. Bapaumc, situated near the source of the 
Seusde, 15 miles S. by E. from Arras, is a well-built fortified town, 
with 3210 inhabitants, who manufacture lawn, muslin, calico, thread, 
soap, and laailicr. The town has salt-refineries, and is supplied with 
excellent water from a fountain, which is fed bv an artesian well. 
Vitrg, on the l^iris-Bnissels railroad, 10 miles £. from Arras, on the 
Scarpo, is a village with 2308 iiiliabilatite. 

.2. The second surrondissement takes its name from B^fhutte, a 
fortified town with u tribunal of first iuBtanco, a college, and 7ir»8 
inliabitunts in the commune. The town, situated on ii rock above the 
Brettc, is miles N. by W. from Arras, is pretty well built, and po.s- 
sesses a laige square, the centre of which is occupied by au old tower 
of odd construction. The town-hall, which stands on one side of this 
square, and the priiicixial church, remarkable for the light elegance of 
its nave, arc the only remarkable buildings. Bdthunc has a public 
library ; manufactures of soa]), oil, lawn, and W'oolleii cloth ; salt- 
rclineries, beetroot-sugar factories, tiui-yards, and a gin distillery. 
The trade of the town in its industrial XR'oducts and in corn, W'iiie, 
brandy, oleaginous seeds, chcest*, pottery, &c., is much facilitated by 
the Iaiwc and Bassec canals, wdiich ht;ru meet, in a common basin. 
The fir.st artesian wells were bored in Botliuue and its neighbourhood. 

3. The third arroiidissement takes its name from its chief town 
St.'Oiuor. [UM£I{, St.] Airc^ a tolerably well-built towui with a college, 
and 9591 iiihabituuts, is situated 9 miles S. by E. from Si.-Ouier. at 
the conflueucu of the T^aqiictte with the Lys, and ut tlie juuctiun of 
the 8t.-()mer and Bass^o canals, by iiieans of w'hich it comniuuicatc's 
with the Aa and the Deule. The town is hurrouiided with ramiiarte 
and dcex> ditches ; it has barracks largo cuougli to accomiiiodute fiOCK) 
men ; a town hoiise ; sevond handsome fouiiteiiis ; and two fine 
ehurchca Hats, soap, oil, basket-work, gmin Ki>irite, glazcil |>aviiig 
iiles, Ac. arc mnnufactured. Ardres, is a small fortified tuwn with 
2193 inhabitants, 17 miloa by railway N.W. from St-Omcr, and 7i mile.-i 
S. by E. from Calais. A regiment of cavalry lies in the town ; the 
barracks, stables, and riding-house are the most uotiiworthy objeet.*<. 
Lc-Cham]»-du-Drax> d'Gr, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the scene 
of the famous interviews betwocu Henry Vlll. and Francois L, lies 
between this town and Guinea. 

4. In the fourth urrundisHemeiit the chief town, <S7.-Po/, is situated 
20 miles N.W. from Arnvs, at the inter-ectioii of seven high roads, and 
at the bead of a vale watered by the Ternoise, a feeder of tlie Canclic. 
This town was formerly the capital of the county of St.-Pol, and was 
fortified : of its defences, and of the castle of the counts of St.-rol, 
there are still sonui remains. It is an irrcgulaily- Vault jilace, and has 
a college and 3248 inhabitants in the commune. 

5. Of the fifth arrondissciiiexit the chief town is Boi'i.OtiXE. The 
district wrhich now forms the aiTondis.'*emeiit of Boulogne conipri.<aes 
the former cminty of Boiilonnais. The Boulonuais W’as govcnicd from 
the loth century by counts who were great va.ssixl.s of the crown. The 

j liist count, Bertrand de la Tour d* Auvergne, was disx)o.s.«o.-«.sed by 
VhilipiK', duke of Bourgogue, to w'huiii the county was cedexl by 
Charles Vlll. Louis XT. took jiOBsession of it iu 1-177. The English 
held the uortlieru x^art of it a long time ; when the Ercneh regained 
this portion they called it I’ays Kecoiiquis. The other towns are : — 
Calais : OuiHcs. wdiich Btand.s iu a mai'shy eoiuitry, 5 miles S. from 
Calais, and on the canal from 8t.-Oiner to Calais, Las 4097 iuhuhitants, 
i w'ho trade in corn, linen, cattle, ]»oultry, iirc-woud, turf, and cliarcoul, 
and W'ho mniiiifacture tulle, x»‘'ltery, leather, salt, Jtc. : AJarqtdsc, 
which is situated S miles N.E. from Boulogne, on tlie road tt> Calais, 
on the Slack, au«l has 21US inhabitants ; >V.-7Vf a large 

suburb of Calais, which is traver.sed by the railway to Lille, has 9UCI0 
inhabitant.’^, engaged chielly in the cotton maiiiifactiircs, and in the 
manufacture of buttou.s, hats, liectroot-siigar, salt, and leather : and 
Samer, which is built on a hill 4 miles .SJ<^ from Boulogne, on the high 
I'oad to Moiitreuil, and has a x^T^^^Viun of 2195. Siinier is famous 
for the ivinaiiis of uu abbey Ibimded about the middle of the 7th 
century. 

0. The sixth nn'Olldi6^emeui is iiatiitiii from its chief Utwu, Mont rent f- 
sur-Afer^ which is situated 25 miles by railway S. from Boulogne, t«ii 
a high hill near the right bank, and about 4 iviiles from the nioutli, id' 
the Canelie. It is tolerably well built with bricks, ami strongly i'or- 
tified. The town has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 3729 
iiilmbitaiits iu the commune, w‘ho imuiiifacture soup, salt, xiaper, beer, 
and leather. The tower of the citadel wa.s the prison residence of 
Qui*eiJ Bertha, tlie repudiated wife of IMiilixipe I. Montrouil w^as ccdcHl 
to the English by the treaty of Bn5tigny, but it soon slii»ok c»fl' their 
3*okc; iu 1537 it was taken b^' Charles V. ; the Sp:Lniards took it a 
second time iu 154*1. The charier of tlio town date.s from the 3'car 
1189. Btaplis, ii small sea-xiort town, is situated on the northern 
shore of the mouth of the Canche, which licre forms a small ba}*, 1 S 
miles by railw.ay S. from Boulogne. 1 fen? ii trcat.v of xieime lietwceu 
Henr3’ VII. and Charles Vlll. was concluded in 1192. £tax)les was 
formerl3' a place of tniicli greater imjiurbiuee than now, when it 
numbers scarcely 2000 inhabitants, chiell.v tisherineu. Fniges^ situaled 
on a steep hill 18 miles E. from Mcuitreiiil, consists of several stret'ts, 
which abut on a largo sqiiaro. It has 2952 inhabitant, who man nt ac- 
ting woollen clotli, hoHier3', teliacco pipes, salt, and leather. Jfttstfin^ 
one of the prettiest towns iu the department, is beautifully situated iu 
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the valley of the Canche, 15 miles S.E. from Montreuil, and baa 3790 
inhabitanta. The town is well built with bricks ; it is surrounded by 
ramparts and by ditches, which arc always filled by the waters of the 
Canche. In the town-hall, a graceful structure, there is a small public 
library. The environs of this town are well cultivated and exceedingly 
pretty. Ilesdin has manufactures of hosiery, oil, pottery, _ bricks, 
cotton-yam, salt, and leather. The famous battle-held of Azin court, 
or Aoincourt, is near Hesdiii, but in tho arrondissement of St.-P«>l. 

The department forms the seo of the Bishop of Ari*as, who is the 
sole sufiFragaii of the Archbishop of Cambrai. It is included in the 
jurisdiction of the High Court and within the limits of the University- 
Academy of Douai ; and belongs to the 3rd Militaiy Division, of which 
Lille is head-quarters. It returns 5 members to tlic Legislative Body 
of the French empire. 

(Dictitmnairc dc Itt France; Annuaire pour VAn 1853; Official 
Papers.) 

PASAGES. [Basque Puovtnces.] 

PASA'UGAD-.E (sometimes written Paesaryadtr, and also, but only 
by Ptolemy and Soliniis, Pasartfada)^ an ancient town of Persia, which 
is said to have boon built by Cyrus after his victory over Astyages tho 
Mede, which he gained near this place. (Strabo, xv. 730 ; (hiri., v. 0.) 

The kings of Persia, according to Plutarch (‘ Artax.’), were consecrated 
at Pasargadie by the Magi ; and here was the tomb of Cyrus, of which 
Stmbo (xv. 73U) and Arrian (vi. 30) have given a description, taken 
from the work of Aristobulus, who had visited the spot. Tho position 
of Pasargadae has been a subject of much dispute. Many writei's think 
that Piiwirgiuhi! and I'erscpolis are oidy different names for the same 
place, and that thc» latter word is tho Gretik tniiiHlation of the former. 

There appears however little doubt that they arc distinct places. Bui 
although we may liavc strong grounds for lielieving that Pawirgadnr 
and Persopolis arc different places, it is difficult to deteriiiiiic the site 
of the former. Lassen, who has examined the subject with great cai*e 
and diligence (‘Ersch. und Gruber's ICiicyclop.,* art. ‘ Pasargada? *), 
thinks that wo ought to look for Pasargarhe soulh-cast of Persepoli.^, 
in the neighbourhood of Darabgherd, or Fasa. 

PASO DEL NORTE. [AIexk o.J 

PASSAGE. [CoKK.j 

PASSAMAQUODDY BAY. [New Buitnswkk.] 

PASSAU, the capital of the Bavarian circle <if the Lower Daiiulie, 
is situated at tho point where the Danube receives the Hz and tho Inn, 
ill 48"' 3G' N. lat., 13^ 25' E. long., and has 10,820 inhabitants. It 
consists of the town itself, und of three suburbs. A liaiidHome bridge, 
resting on seven piers of granite, crosses the Danube, which is 754 feet 
wide. On the right bonk of the Inn, which is 800 feet wide, is iht; 
suburb called the Innstadi, conuectecl with tlie town liy a wooden 
bridge. On the other side of tlie Danube, and ou the left bank of the 
Hz, lies the llzstadt. The third suburb is called the Anger. In the 
angle lietween the right bank of the Hz and the Danube there is a 
rock 400 feet high, upon which stands the fortress of Oberhnus, which 
is connected with tho castle of Niederhaus, situated below. The <ither 
defences of tlie place consist chiclly of eight detaclied forts. The town 
of Passau itself is pretty well built : among the public buildings the 
most remarkable are the palace, formerly the residence of the bishop; 
the lyceum ; tho cathedral ; the church of St. Michael ; a gymnasium ; 
the ecclesiastical college ; and the po^t-officc, in which the treaty of 
Passau was signed in 1552. In the Domplatz, the haiidHOinest squnrt? 
in the town, stands a coln.sBal bronze statue of king Maximilian 
Joseph, erected in 1828. The charitable institutions r>f Pas.sau poKsess 
a capital of 2,000, 0i»0 florius. There an*, a groat tobacco and snuff 
manufactory, extensive breweries, tiuiucries, and paper-mills. Passau 
is the staple town of Bavaria for salt ; there are great magazines, in 
which the sidt is brought from the works at Hallcin. Steamers ply on 
the Danube to Regensburg, Ratisbon, Tiinz, and V'ienna. Tlie bridge 
over the Ruthfliiss, near Passau, is considered a curiosity, being oiui 
arch of 200 feet span, the largest in Germany. I’ansai] was formerly 
the capital of a bishopric, which was founded in the 7th century, 
but WHS seeulurised in 1803, and in 1800 wholly incorporated with 
Bavaria. 

PASTO. [New GuANAnA.] 

PATAGONIA, a country in South Amt*riea., com)>relien(1ing the 
most southern portion of that continent, from the CJusu Leiibu, or 
Bio Negro, to the Strait of Magalhaons, by wliicli it is divldecl from 
Tikrra del Fuecio. It lies between 3‘‘^ 50' ami 53” 5f/ S. lat.. 6.3 

and76"W. lo " 

Buenos Ayres 
the Strait of i _ 

the j^pulation has been estimated at about 1 20,000. | between the two oceans is so near the western coast, that the largest 

Patagoma comprebendH two very different regions— the mountain . river which flows into the Pacific has its origin only 13 miles from tho 
region and the plains. Tho mountoiii region occupies tho coiiiitrics ; be.sich. This is the Jiiu tSau Tadr.n, the month of wliicli is a little south 
extending idong the shores of the 1 acific and the western portion of , of the pcniuRuhi of Tres Montes (47 * S. lat). shores along this 

tho Strait of M^alhaens. Tiie plains occupy the eastern part of tho ! extensive coast-lino aio rocky and high, with the exception of a few 
country^ rtrctching out along the Atlantic and the eastern part of the j places of very moderate extent But there is a difference between those 


The Boixtliern of these lakes, or inland seas, consists of two basins 
united by ‘a narrow channel of moderate extent, and connected with 
the Strait of Magulbacns by a strait of larger dimensions, called 
Jerome Channel, which branches off from the Strait of Magalhoens 
near 63** 35' S. lat, 72” 30' W. long., and extends northward with a 
slight bend to tho west to .53” If/, whore it turns north-east, and 
gradually widens into Otway Water. It is upwanla of thirty miles 
long, and generally two miles wide. Otway Water, tho soutiiern of 
those inland sea-biisins, extends towards cast-north-east for some fifty 
miles, and increases in width as it proceeds eastward, from hardly six 
miles to above twenty miles. Not fur from the north-eastern extremity 
of Otway Water, a winding channel, about eight miles long, b^lf a 
mile wide, and deep cuougli for the largest vessels, called Fitzroy 
Passage, runs north by west to another inland sea- basin, c-‘dli’d Sky ring 
Water, which is about eighty miles in length and from eight to fifteen 
miles wide. Tho northern inland sea is of comparatively small extent, 
but it sends out several branclie.s, which advance to a considerable 
distance inland: it is described under Ancon Sin Salida. A deep 
and narrow inlet runs northward from the streit which iiiiiies this 
basin to the «»cc‘aii, intersecting the country between the ocean and 
Last Hope Inlet fur nearly thirty tnile.s from the Ancon Sin Sulida. 
It is called tlie Canal of the Mountains. 

^he more southern of the uKuintain districts, which is iiich»sed on 
tlirm^ sides by the Strait of Magalhaons, aiicl on the iH>rtli by Otw.ay 
Water, is called Brunswick Peiiiiisiila, and is connected with the main 
body of Patagonia only by the isthmuH whieli extciidri from the eastoru 
shores of Otway Water to the Strait of Magallwit iis, opposite Elizabeth 
Island. This isthmus is from .seven t«> ten miles wide, low, :m<i partly 
occupied by lakes. Although the area of tho poiiiiisiil.a probably 
exceeds 3000 square miles, it does not appear that a streaiii above tlic 
size of a mountain torre.nt fimls its way tu the strait itself, 'riie whole 
drainage therefore must rim off northward to < itway Water. Soiitli 
of the isthmus wliitli divides Otway Water from tlu* Strait t>f Alagal- 
haetiH, a range called the Brecknock Hills rise.s to from 1000 to 
feet, aRd is only a few miles from the strait and ])nral1ol to it ; but 
farther south it rises into mountains covered with perpetual snow. 
Wlicra the mountains a]>proach (>upc Froward they sink under tht? 
line of perpetual congelation, but Mount Tam is 2600 f*>c>t high, ami 
the mountains at tho back of the C!:L)>e nnr estimated at 25(M) feet. 
Tho mountains continue close to the shore along Jerome Cliaiinel and 
round to where Gtway Water opens to view ; hut the highest summit, 
Mont Cruz, near Port Gallant, is only 2290 feet high. Tin; Motiiherii 
shores of this peninsula, though extrenntly rocky, are disiinguishcd by 
luxuriant vegetation, and tjie lr(;es c^iiii a full growth, while farther 
wo.Mt they are stunted. The eliinabs though colder than in hhirope 
at an equal distance from the polir, is not subj^'ct to extiviiii! cold. 
The greatest cliHadvoxiUige is tlu? moisture of the atmosphere and the 
frequent rain. 

The trf^ct of country, or r'lther jxMiinsula, which is inclosed by 
Otway Water, Fitzn)y Pas.^^iige, ^>kyring Water, uinl the western ]>orLioii 
of the Strait of Magulhaeiis, i.s c.'lled Pousonby Land. Tho casti'm 
part of it contains low wooiled tract-: of considerable extent abiiig tho 
sliures of both water.s, but tin; interior is occupied by hills, ri.>ing to 
about 1.5un feet, with the exception of oiu.* summit, .Mount Misery, 
which is near 72 ' W. long, ami aitains un elevation of about fool, 
but doc.s not ivacli the snow line. Thu western ptirt ifui of Pousfiiib^* 
TiSiid is covered with r«>cky xiiountains. (.)ii Crukor IVuiiiBuhi .'iml the 
adjacent district they do not appear to attain a great clovatioii. P>ut 
on the shores of the Sky ring W.-itfir, west of 72 liu' W. long., several of 
them rise above the Hiiow-liue and send down extensive glaciiTs on 
their slopes towards the Be;i, Thiise high siiitw-capped iiiuuntaius 
continue ncro3.s the narn>w isthmu.s which divides Skyring Watei* 
from Beaufort Ba^’, and attain their groatc.st elevation in Mount 
Burney, which is situated not far fri*m the; southern fthores of the 
Ancon Sin Salida, and is .5809 feet high. Farther eastward the moiin- 
tain-s decline in height, and arc inter-sectfl by level tracts of some 
extent, until they disappear in tho platiis of cMisterii Patagonia, about 
4u i»r 50 miles from the }*;icilic. 

The Aiirle.s, that elevated chain whii.di traverses .South America in 
ite whole h-ijgth, begin on the siiiith, on the very shores of the Ancon 
Sin halidii (52 ' 10' .S. hit,). .South of 47 S. lat. the higher peaks of 
the range are very lofty, but tho north of that {uiranel no peak of 
tho Patagonian Andes rises above the line of perpetual snow. The 


W. lonf^ It w bounded L. by the Atlantic Gcean ; N. by country occu]iiefl by the Patagoniati Andes is clescribeil iitiflor Andics, 

J'acifie Ocean, and S. by I vol. i. col. 348. From the Strait of Mngalhaens to 41” 48' S. hit. tho 
It of Magalhaens. The ii^rea is about 300,000 square miles; Andes constitute the very shores of tho Pacific, and tho watershed 


Strait of Magalhaens. 

The mountain region comprehend.s tho soiithem portion of the 
Andes. It is a remarkable and characteristic feature of the southern 
part cf the mountain region of Patagonia that it is cut through by 
two long but CKimparatively narrow iiiiets, which extend to the plains 
Bast of the mountains, and there expand into large salt-water lakes. 


which are north of the peninsula of Tres Montes and those which arc 
south of it. The foniier run nearly in a straight line, both the pro- 
jecting rocks iinrl the recesses betwcfui them hardly anywhere exo(*eding 
one mile ill extent. But sonth of tho peninsula the inlets penetrate 
many miles into the mountain masses, and thus form huge promon- 
tories. The farther wo advance to the souths the more tho inlet * 
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iucrease in depths until we rcocii the Ancon Sin Salida^ and the Jerome 
Channel, which extend across tiie whole mountain region. 

Put the open sea of the Pacific does not wash this rocky coas^ A 
series of high and rooky islands lie like a barrier in front of it, so 
that no part of the continent, except the peninsula of Tree Montes, 
is exposed to the ocean’s swell. Some of these islands are of great 
extent ^ others are only separated from one another by narrow straits, 
which are not visible at some distance from the open ocean, and the 
islands accordingly appear to bo a continuous high rocky shore. The 
most northern is the island of Chiloe [Chili], between which and the 
continent is the Gulf of Ancud. Farther south is the (]!lionos Archi- 
pelago, which occupies the space between 44** and 4({“ S. lat., and 
consists of numerous islands, some of which are of considerablu extent, 
and divided by narrow straits. Then follows the peninsula of Tres 
Montes, which is nearly isolated by a deep bay that enters the continent 
from the north, and extends about itO miles southward. South of the 
peninsula is the Gulf of Petms, which contains only scattered islands; 
but near 47"' SO' S. hit. is the small group of the Guaianeco Islands, 
fallowed by Wellington Island or Islands, which extends from 47"" 50' 
to 50'' S. lat., and in some parts is 00 or 7u miles wide:. The long 
strait which separates Wellington Island from the continent, and is 
called Mesier Channel, is on lui average two miles wide towards each 
extremity ; but in the middle and for a length of about forty miles 
it is hardly a mile wide, and in three jini^icular )>laces not more 
than 400 yards wide. A broad cliaiinel, culled the Gulf of Trinidad, 
separates Wellington Island from the Archipelago of Modre do Dios ; 
and this archipelago is 8e])aruted from the continent and Hanover 
Island by Concepcion Strait. The strait south of Hanover Island, 
cuIIchI Lord Nelson’s Strait, separates it from the archipelago of Queen 
Adelaide, an asseifibluge of iHluuds which run more than 80 miles 
iiorLli-wcst and south-east. Maualiiakns Stuait lie.s between this 
areliipcdago and South Desohitioii Islaml. 'I'iicsc islands are, ‘with- 
out cxco])lion, high and rugged, and Lave a rocky shore; but the 
mountains in none of them ri.'»c to the siiow-liiie, except on South 
1 )e8olation. 

Although the (iiObreiice in geogniphiiMil position bi^twoen the two 
extremes of this coast is 1 4 degrees, the diil'ereiice in the tomperuture 
is much, less than might be expected. On the island of C.biloe the 
mean temperatui-e of the winter seems to be 40"', and that of the 
spring 5u or somcthliig more. That of Port Famine, on the Strait 
of MagaiJhaeijs, is about iJ3 ' in wdiiter ami 50'' in auniiner. It would 
therefore appear that the diilercuce in the mean uiuiual temperature 
betweni the two extremities of the niouiituin region of I'atagonia dues 
not exceed Leu degrees of Fahrenheit, prubahly a smaller ditlerence 
than in any other country (»f similar extent. Tliis phenomenon is due 
to the groat dampness of the atmosphere. As the prevailing winds 
blow from tlie. west, they bring to the land the moJstllr(^ which they 
collect ill passing over the wide expanse of the Pacific ; and this 
moistni'c being sudilculy condensed when it comes in contact with the 
high mountains along the shores, dt?sceuds in abundant and nearly 
coiiiiiiiial rain. On the peninsula of Tres Montes only two or three 
weeks in November are without rain, and faHlior south there is 
hardly a day without either ruin or snow and sleet, according to the 
seasons. 

The consbiiit dampness of the air, though not favourable to many 
Kiiropeaii jilants, especially to fruit-trees, maintains a vigorous vegeta- 
tion. The forests, which cover t1;o sides of the mountains for two- 
thirds of tlieir height north of 45“ S. lat., rival in luxuriance those of 
the tropical regions. Stately trees, with smooth and highly coloured 
harks, are eovereil with parasitical })lauid ; large and elegant ferns are 
minicr«>U8, and arborescent grasses twiue I'ouiid the trees to the height 
of 3U or 40 feet. South of 45“ S. lat. vecetatioii is less vigorous; but 
even at the most southern cxti*emity, on the Strait of Magalliaeus, the 
country and hills, from the lieight of 20UU feet above the sea to xhc 
viiry verge of high-wator mark, ore covered w’ith trees, mostly ever- 
greens, and some large enough to l>o used as timber, ns the evergreen 
Issuch {Fayiu htiulouie&), and two other species of beech. Capt. King 
saw hirge and woody-stemmed trees of Fuchsia and Vei*oiiica, in 
Fiigloud considered us tender plants, in full flower within a very short 
distance of the base of a mountain covered twu-thinis down with 
snow, and this with a temperature of Sfi''. 

Whore the mountains bonier on the eastern plains, a kind of deer, 
with short Hti-aight horns, is ubmiduut. There are also pumas as far 
south as 53“ S. lat., caviaa, and nutrias ; seals, ottera, fiir-seals, and 
sea-eleplmn^ Fish is very plentiful, especially several smaller kinds, 
which live in the subaquatic forests formed by tlie gigiuitic seaweed 
{Fucus yiyanteus of Soluuder), which covers all the rocks near the 
open const and in the numerous straits. Land birds are not nuiiierous 
hut water-fowl abound, among which is Hie black-neokcd swan 
nigi^collia) and sevciiil kinds of geese and ducks. Shell-fish of several 
kinds occur iu Hie recesses of the inlets, and Hioy constitute the priii- 
wpal food of the inhabitants during a part of the year. On the 
Guf^uoco Islands and the Choiios Archipelago the potato grows 
wnall and quite tasteless. 

Th^e plains of Patagonia, which occupy tho greater portion of tho 
country, extend along the Atlantic Ocean. Though similar iu aspect, 
**^^*jft“fl*V* ^ differ in their natural capacities, llotwccii 47'* 

and 48 S. lat. the cQaat forms a wide promontory, projecting near 
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100 milea from the body of the mainland. On this promontory, at 
tho hack of Cape Blanco, are the high lauds of Espinosa, which nso 
at least 4000 feet above the sea, and form an irregular range with 
several peaked summits. On this promontory and the couHguous 
coasts as far north as 45° S. lat. and southward to 40“ S. lat., the rocks 
are porphyiitic, but they seldom rise more than 300 or 400 feet above 
the sea-level, when they stretch westward in an undulating plain, 
which is covered with a light sandy soil, Hirough which the rock pro- 
trudes in many places. This tract is dry and parched, and has no 
vegetation except a few tufts of grass and here and there a straggling 
bush of berberis, or of a dwarf woody shrub, which sujiplies good 
iire-wood. 

South of 49° S. lat. to the northern shores of the Strait of Magol- 
haens, the cliffs are composed of soft marly clay, without any gravel 
or impression of organic remains. Between the high and low tide- 
mark, there is a smooth beach of green clay hardened by tbe action of 
the surf to Hie consistence of stone, which extends about a hundred 
yards into the sea, and is succeeded by a soft green mud, over which 
the water giadiially deepens. The outer edge of the clay forms a 
ledge parallel to the coast, upon the whole length of which the sea 
breaks with violence. The cliffs rise rather abruptly to the height of 
200 or 300 feet. They form the descent of an elevated plain, which 
extends several miles westward, and is then followed by an escarji- 
merit of from 100 to 150 feet elevation, which constitutes the slope of 
another and more elevated plain. Thus the country extends from 
east to west in wiile ]>1aitiH, wdiieh rise one above the other like 
terraces. These plains are traversed by some hroail and fiat- bottomed 
depressions. The soil consists of well-rounded shingle mixed %vith a 
whitish earth. It is in most places without vegeUtiou. Here and 
Hieifi are scattered tufts of brown wiry grass, and still more rarely 
some low thorny bushes. In the depreKsious the bushes are mure 
abundant, and in some places they grow up to stunted trees. Fresh 
water is seldom found, but salinas, or salt-)>o(ds, are numerous. Marine 
shells ore frequently scattorcHl over the plains, but they abound most 
on the plains neai-cst to the sea. 

The plains ai’c traversed Jiuiii west to east by the Santa Cruz River, 
which is HuppoHiid to rise iu the Andes and traverse their base fur u 
considerable distance from north to south : its mouth is near 50'' 
S. lat. It was iiscended by Captain Fitzroy to a distance of 140 miles 
from tbe sea iu a straight line, and 2-15 miles by tbe course of the 
river. The river runs in a vast excavation below the level of the 
iieighliouring plains. East of 70° \V. Jung, tlda valley varies between 
one and five miles in width, and is bounded on both sides by steppe-liko 
Htrraces. The valley is hardly more fertile than the plains whieh 
suri*ound it, and no bushes grow in the iti>per part ; even the wiry 
half-w'ithei\fd grass is scanty. West of 70 * W. long, the valley contracts 
iu some parts to a mile in width, and here the upper part of the 
adjacent plains is cap]K‘d with a layer of lava from 1 20 to 320 feet 
thick. This part of the plain is 14o0 feet above tho valley, wdxich is 
400 fci t above the soil 'I’he lava scorns to extend to the foot of Hie 
Andes, where tho platform of the plains jirobahly attains an elevation 
of 2000 or 3000 feet. The width of the lava seems to lie about 100 
miles. Tho layer of earth on which it rests does not differ from the 
iiiuterials of which the plains near the Atlantic are composed. Within 
the lava district, between 71“ and 72° W. long., the valley is from 5 Id 
15 miles wide, and there is here a fiat tract of apparently good laud, 
exhibiting many swampy places covered with rich herbage; and 
higher up is a large plain, on which shrubs, small trees, and bu>h4 S 
are sparingly scattered ; yet parts of this }ilaiu may be called fertih* 
and woody by comparison with the tracts farther east. Tlie Santa 
Cruz River is supposed to traverse iu its upper course several lakers, 
among which is Viedma or Capar Lake, which lies between 48^ and 
49“ S. lat., and is about 30 miles long and from 10 to 12 miles wide. 
At its mouth tbe Santa Cruz forms au »;stuar 3 ', in which the ueap- 
tidos rise 18 hast and the sjiring-tides from 38 to 42 feet. The exten- 
sive shoals which lie near the mouth of this river lure ascribed to the 
lueetiiig of the rapid stream with an extraordinary tide. 

Tho country north of 45“ S. lat. difibrs from tho southern plains. 
Tho shoros are fronted by rocky reefs, extendiug from two to three 
miles from high-water mark, which arc dry at low tides, and in many 
places covered with seals. The beach is rather steep, and consists of 
shingle. Above it extends au undulating country, which at some 
distance rises into lulls. Though the soil here also is gravelly and 
parched, and in most places exhibits a very scanty vegetation, tin* 
valleys and lower elevations are mostly coveri^d with grass and shrubby 
plants. In several places there are tracts coverad with good grass and 
stunted trees, especially at Caiiieroues Bay and north of it. On the 
banks of the Chiipat River and the westeni slioivs vif New Bay (Bahia 
Nueva), there are exteiisivo tracts covered with a fine dark soil, and 
produciug abundance of fire-wood and excellent pusturago. Wild 
cattle abound, ami are very mmierous on the natural uieuilows whicli 
extend far inland on both sides of the Chu|>at Ifiver. The river 
Chupat is believed to rise in the Andes, but at the distance of 20 miles 
from its mouth it is only 100 yards wide and fi feet deep at low-watei , 
so that only vessels drawing 7 feet can enter its xxioutli at liigli-water. 
This river runs with a winding coiiive thiMugh wide and fertile 
valley, over which au imnieiistt quantity of drift Hiuber is scattered, 
and lai'go ti'ocs are found several hundred yards from its banks. 

11 
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The climate of the plaine diflfoni greatly from that of the mountain 
region. Thdr sterility is partly to be ascribed to the nature of the 
B01I9 and partly to tho want of rain. Westerly winds are prevalent 
daring nine months of tho year, and though they drench the western 
declivity of the Andos with rain, not a drop falls on the plains while 
they blow; and oven during the throe winter months (from June to 
August), little rain falls except on rare occasions, when it comes down 
heavily for three or four days in succession. Sea-winds sometimes 
bring small fine rain for a fow hours, all through the year, but not 
enough fur tho support of vegetable productions, lint it appears that 
rain is more abundant in tho interior of the }>laiiis north of 45^ S. lat. 
Tho Rio Negro covers the adj.icciii country with water to n groat 
extent in autumn (May and June), when no snew on the Andes is 
dissolved. In summer the heat is scorching, but not sultry ; nud in 
winter, thougli the weather in soinetinies very cold, especially during 
southerly winds, the air is always elastic and wholesome. Changes of 
wind are sutlden, and cause rapid though not very groat variations of 
tom pcriit lire. 

The plains differ from tho inoiintnin region both in vegetatiem and 
in auinjals. The natives have dogs and herds of horses, and tlioro arc 
wiki cattle, as already mentioiicid, on the hanks of the river Clni]wt 
Qiianacoes ai*e very numerous, especially in tlie soutliern plains. 
PuiiiiiH are found everywhere, nud wolves on ihc iiortlierii plains. 
There are several sjiecies of foxes, as well as caviaa, arrnndilkiea, ainl 
tucu-tucu, a little iiiiiinal like a rabbit. On the cf)iust there ar«! com- 
mon seals, fur-seals, and sea-lions. Land-birds £iro not numerous, 
except emus, condors, and carrion-lmwk.«. 'J'eals, partridges, ihn-cs, 
sni;)es, and rails however are fn*qM(jntJy met with, winch pass south 
ward or Jiortiiward according to the season. The sea-liirds consist of 
gulls, gndies, and jieiiguiiis. On tho coast fislj arc rather plciitifid, 

Jaiger species reseijibling cod, ling, aiud saliium. Between < \*ipe 
Blanco and J'ort Desire there are iiiimerou.'; salinas, or extcii.*»ivi* 
hollows filled w'itJi salt, in wliicli I he? solid mass is several feet thick, 
and cuii.^i8ts of very wJiite anil goml salt. Near Port San .luliaii tlierc 
are salt lake.^ in whicJi the* salt crystallise.^ in gr» at cubes. 

luhahitanta.’— The inhahittints of the znoiiiitaiTi rcLMon are diOercut 
from those of the plains. The natives of tlio plains arc called Pata- 
gonians, or Horse- 1 lid iuiia, as they waiuler about in the interior on 
horseback, and do not live on the shores. The native's of the moiui- 
tain regiou are called <*aiinc-Ttidians, because they live only on tin* sea- 
coast, and frecpicutly remove from one inlet ti* another in canoes; 
they belong to the same race with the inhabitants (>f the western part 
of 'Pierra del Fuego. 

The Patagonians were so called bj' lilagulhacns when he saw them 
at Port San Julian in lt>20. He described them as lieiug of a gigan- 
tic statim;, 7 foot in height, but the slatemcuit was dislieiiovod twen 
in his own day, and Winter, who visittsfl Patagonia a little later ilinii 
klagalhaens, saw uo natives of unusual siiiture. About the middle 
of the last century Captain Ryroii met with a number of I'ntrigo- 
nisiiis, of whom the men were not less than « feet, and some even 
exceeded l> foot in boiglit; the women were from 7 A 1ei?t to ti feet. 
This account again was contradicted by M'allis and Bougainville. 'Phe 
fact however apticara to be now established that though no men of the 
height said to have been seen by Mngalbaens and Byron are to lie 
met with at tho present flay, tlie Pataguiiians aiv* really distingui.'iheil 
by their size. Ca)>taiii Fitzroy oliserves that among *200 or 5300 of 
these people scarcely half a dozen men arc sc'cn whoso height is under 
(i f«;et 0 or 10 inches, though none liavt; luceutly bi*en inen.surcd wdi*> 
much exceeded ti feet; while the long mantle of skins which they 
wesr ndd.s so singiilariy to their apparent lu*jght, tfiat it is flifficult 
to believe, till they are measun'd, that tli€?y are not read ly much higher. 
Their head is rather broad, but nothigh, and except in a few iirstances, 
the forehead is small and k*w. Tiieir hair, wliieli Langs loosely, is 
black, coarst?, and very dirty. Their br*jw is proiiiincnt, and tlie ’eve.^ 
rather small, black, and ever rcHtb ss. 'J’heir faces are roiindisli, and 
the projoctioii of the ch«ek-bon-s makes tlmm hiok unusually wi<le. 
Tli<* nose is a little dcpre.sscd, narrow between tlj • eyes, but broa l ainl 
llcsliy between the nostrils, wliieli ni j r.itber hirjo*. Thi? inmitli is 
large and coarsely formed, with thick 0,.^. All the featun-s an* laive 
oxwpt the eyes. They have little bub- either un ti»o fui.e ur the body, 
and they attempt to eradicate it. Their han l-s and fifet me coin- 
paritively smidl. Their liinhs aiv not fo muscular hm their height 
and fippuroiit V>nlk would induce (uieto suppose; tliey are also rounder 
and siiio*>thcr than those of white men. I'heir cohuir is a rich rediliMli- 
browu, between that of rusly-iron and clcan-coppcr, rather darker 
than copper, yet not ho dark ns good old luahoganv. 'J'iicj l^iiago- 
uians wander about in the extensive plains south of the Rio Negro, 
and traverse tlnit immense distance (800 inilcsi in a comparatively 
short time. Thoir principal subsisteiicc is tho llesh of tiiares, cnnis, 
oavias, and guatiacoos, with two wild rfiots, oiif*. culled tus, and the 
other chalks. 

That tribe of Patagonians wliicli princin.dly visit the Hoiithcm 
plains h: called Te-bued-het, or Honthciii People. " In Uie stony flistrict 
between 45"' and 49" 8. lat. none of the tribes seem to make a long 
stay. North of 45" 8. lat. there are said to bo three other tribes ; the 
Pe-hucl-cho, or Knsteni People, who move about in tho country along 
the coast ; the Cliuliau ImliaiiB, who randdo over the districts adjacent 
to the Andes south of 42" H. lat. ; and the Molu-che, or Warrior 
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TnJi.n., who oooupy tho interior of the ooimtiy eonth of the Uio 

Negro to about 42* S. lat. , , . * *1 p ±u v 

The mountain region is inhabited by two tribw of the Fucgioiw; 
one oooupying the oountiy about Otway and Hkyriiig Waters, and 
another which inhabits the western coast of J 

Strait of Mngalbaens and the promontory of j res Mfintea The Fno- 
giaiis are rather short, varying in height fW>m 4 feet lO itiuhes to 

5 feet 6 inches, yet their bodies are as bulky os those of a man of 

6 feet. Their limbs and joints are short in proportion tr> the trunk, 

which gives them n oluiusy appearance. Passing so much time in low 
huts (wigwams), or cramped in small oauocs, the sliapo and sjze of 
thoir log.s are injured, and they move ulioiit in a stooping posf.uiv, 
with the knees much bent. Thoir colour is that of old mahogany, or 
rather botweeii dark copper and bronze. The avcra rc height of thr 
women is 4 fnct and some inches. Tlio most ntiiinrkabb* traits in 
theii* countenance are, an extremely small low forehead, a prominonl. 
brow, small black sunken oyc?s, wido clit^ek-biUicH, wide and open 
uoHtrilrt. a largo mouth, and thick The no^e i.‘< always narrow 

between the eyes, and almost flat. Thoir hair i.-* black, coarsi*, and 
lank. Thoir shoulders nit? square but high, and 1 1 u* chest and bnd\ 
very large. It i.s remarkable that, though living in a very cohl climatv, 
they have seldom any covering, for a SiTap of liidc. whi hisiit? ! to 
the siilc or back of the body by a string rouiul thu waist, .‘-’crvi'.** only 
as a pocket. Tlic women have gi'uorally a .seal .-^kiis wrapped 
thorn .*11111 a dtmiiiutivH apron. The tribes niv? ili-spcrsed aniniig lie- 
islimds in small families, on account of the scarcity of fo kI. 'I’lii'y 
live only on seals, bird-*, fish, and particularly shcll-tish, and tliey jut 
coiisot|neiitly ahvav.*! moving from one place to nnol her. Duriin-r tie! 
summer they- prefer the coast, where they obtain a great quantity of 
egg-M .and 3’oiiiig birds, besides seals, wliicli come to siiore tn breed at 
tiiat season. In winter they retire inoiv to the into.rior watcr.-i in 
search of .diell-iish, mid the siiiull but Tiiimcruiis and c?xcellent finii 
which they catch among the? sea-wee. I ijitfonteu. A. 

(Fitzroy* aiiii King, Surrci/hif/ Voi/nt/rs of Ihc AdmUure ant/ Ihatf/v ; 
Darwin, Juunia/of licsiart'/u^ ; Parish, htivaos A yrtN anti the. Prorinevd 
of ]jn Ptfita.) 

J‘ATAY. [Loikkt.J 

PATEAU. fSoouio AiU’iilJ’Ki.A^n. I 

PATEIdiY 1»RI1.)(IK, West Riding of Yorkshin*, a mark(*t-tf»wn 
and tho seat of a Poor Law Union, in the jiarish of Ripoii, is Fitniited 
on the. right bank of tho river Nidd, in .04 ' [»’ S. lat., 1 45' \V. long., 
dist.*int lU) miles W.N.W. from York, and 221 miles N..\.W. from 
London. The population of the town of Patrley Bridge in I sol was 
about 7.50. The living is a p(*rpctiial enra<*y in the iirchde.'iconry of 
Richmoiicl and diocese of RijMiii. Patuley Bridge Poor-Law Union 
contains 14 pari.-<hes and townships, with an area of 74,275 acres, mnl 
a population in 1851 of 93^14. In the iioighbourhood of I’ateley 
Bridge arc several lead-mines, which afford some cniployini*iit. 'I’ln* 
Jiat timiiufactnre is carriei* on, n’here is a market weekly on Saturday, 
(’attle-fairs are held on October 10th, and on ever^' nlteniatc Saturday 
from that date till llie third Saturday in May. Bi sides the church, 
there aif! three chaficiH for Dis.sciiti?rs, n iiiuchaiiics institute, and a 
branch savings bunk. 

J'ATKIt, or PK.M BROKE I.)OUK. I Pi:AM;nuKj:diiii!J.. I 
PATKRNO. p ATAMA.) 

PATKRSt >N. f N j.:w .1 kiisky.] 

I FrKKSfiinK.J 

I’.AT.MOS, a small island, one of the Spomdes, near the soiiUi- 
wcstciu Coast of A.sia Minor, and aiioiit .*t0 iriile'i S. from Sainn.s, now 
calletl Patino. J^itiiios is chiefly known as the place of exile of thu 
apostle St. .lohii, who Iiero wrote his Revelations. The isliind is a 
rock about 15 miles in circuuifcreiiee, with only a few fertile spots ; 
the coj.rtt is high, and foniis many e.ape», with several gofiil liarboiirs, 
Tlie only town is sitiintcd on 11 mcky eminence near the .sea, with 
about -lOO hoiiHf?s, which, with about .50 more at La Seala, or tho 
* laiifliiig phiee,' ari! the only habitations in the isliind. J11 the liigliest 
part of tlio tf»wn is tho inonuHtery of St. Jolm, built by Aiexiu.s (5»in- 
ih'Iius ; a massive building ilunkeil with towers. About lialf-wny np 
the nioimL'iin, between La Soala iiml the town, is a natural gn»l.to. the 
iib.)d‘*, according to tin? natives, of St. Jobn, and they have built a 
Hinall cliure.b over it. ('rouriiefort ; lliluirc, Voyatje dans /a Urc 't.) 
PATNA. [Ayiinijiiik; 1Iiniu:.stan.J 
PATRA. I A<;ii.t-:a.| 

PATRAS, tho fnioh'iit PaUtP, a seaport town on the north const of 
the Moreu, capital of the nonie of Achena, is about 0 miles H.W. from 
the eiitraiico of tho Oulf of Lopaiito. It stands mrtly on a ]>laiii ainl 
partly on a ridge about one mile long, of which the citailel crowns the 
summit, in 38" I P .5" N. lat., 21* 44'K long., on the site of the ancient 
acropolis. Mount Voidhia, one of the high summits of the Mfm?a, 
rises abf«vc? the rifige on which the town is built. The plain of Patras 
prriduccK a great quantity of entrants, whicli form the ]iriticipnl article 
of export. Previous to the Greek revolution, I'atras was tho most 
thriving town of the Morea, being tho oinjKjriuin of the trmlu of that 
peniijsula, as well as of western Greece. It contained about 10,(l00 
inhabitants, inf>Mtly Greeks, and had oonsiils of most bluropeati nations. 
The war of the Greek revolution gi*eatly injured the town. The (dta« 
dcl,^ though raiteatedly attacked, was never taken by tho Greeks ; it 
capitulated at last, in 1828, to tho French auxiliaiy force. Since that 
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timo Patras has Homewhat reooTared; and it u wiid to contain at 
pmsoiit ttbnut 8000 inhabitants. The houses, many of which a>ro 
Buriaounded by plantations of orange, fig, pomegranate, and other fruit- 
trees, are only one story high, on account of the frequency of earth- 
quakes. Patreo was one of the twelve cities of Achron, and is the only 
one that still exists as a town. (Leake, Morea.) 

PATKINQTON, East Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Pairington, is situated near 
the left bank of the testuaiy of the Humber, in 40' N. Ink, 0* 1' 
W. long., distant 14 miles E.S.K. from Hull, and 192 miles N. by E. 
from London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 1827. The 
living is a rootory in the archdeaconry of the East Riding and diooese 
of York. l*atringtoii Poor-liaw Union contains 27 parishes and town- 
ships, with nil area of 88,87:2 acres, and a population in 1851 of 9407. 
The parish churoli is ii b(!aiitifiil cruciform structure, of the reign of 
Richard if.; it has a lofty spire, wliiuh is useful as a landmark to 
iimriners. The Wosli yau and Priuiitivo Melhodisis have jilaces of 
worship, and there is a Free school. A crock which cornmunicatoa 
with the Humber, brings vessels to Patriiigton Haven, a short distance 
from the town. The market is on Saturday, and there arc fairs on 
Harch 28th, July 18th, and llecetiiber Oih. 

PATTI, [Mkssina, Province of.] 

I'ATIIN. [lIlNniJHTAN.] 

I'ATUXENT. RIVER. [Maiiyi.ani).| 

I'ATZtUJARO. IMkxicu.] 

PAU, the capital of Ihu I'Vench dejiartrncnt of TSasHos-Pyrcie-ce, is 
situated on i i^ht bank of the Gave-du-l'an, 408 miles S.W. from 
l*nri8, ill 48 ‘ 17' 41" N. lat., O'* Tl* 24 “ W. loii^f., and has 15,171 
iiiliubitunts iu tlio commune. The town is situated on a licight, and 
is divifled into two jiarts by a deesp ravine crossed by a bridge ; the 
priiicifial jiait is on tlic soiitli sale of the ravine. Tiiere is ii suburb, ! 
oil the bank of the Ciuve-du-Piiii, at the foot of ilic height on wliieli j 
the town stiuids. Pail is well liiifj out; the houses are well built, and 
coated with ccnioiit. The ]Kioror lioiisos in the suburbs are chielly of 
pebbles laii.l in very bard mortar. The principal nbjffct of interest is 
tin* easlle. the binliplace of Ilciiri IV., on the west side of the toivn. 
TJiis building is i.ii iri'c^giilnr gotliJu Htriicture, striking from its viist- 
iiiiss and iiihn'csting from its liist/^riciil associiitions. It is ki*-|d. in 
repair by the govuriiiiiefit. The room in which Henri was born is 
still shown. The ciistlc, wliicii conitnaiids a beautiful and extensive 
]irospe( t, find lias a lino park attaehod to it, was for a ]iart of the year 
i ^ lvS llie. prison residence of the Arab chief AbibobKiider. There are 
two haiidsoiiJo n.|uarcH in J*iiu, called La-Ooiuedie and l^a-J^lace 
lioyali-; the latter is |d:int.ed with tn'cs, and adoriied with a tine 
jieiieHtrian bronae statue of Henri IV. Tlierc is a pood bridge over 
the (bivt^-d. ran, leading from tlio lower town to the neighbouring 
town of Juritiiyoii, celebrali'il for its win* s. There are a court bouse, 
a inarlic l -hiiusc, •with a Ibuiitiiiii in front of it, uiiil several ]>roiiietiiules. 
'rile town is the scat of a lligli I kiiirt, which Ijjih jurisdiction over the 
ilepsii’tijjeiils ul' li!i.ssi*rt I’yrdnecs, I laiitcM-I’yreiiJi^s, and Liiiides. It ha.H 
tribniiids first iiistaiiee and of coinineree, a public library eontaining j 
UK) volumes, a ml a ccdlegc. The prineipul itiaiiufiuduivs are ear- 
pels, liiM'ii, liaiKikei'chiefs, leather, aiul tabh'-covers. Trade is carried 
on in bams, salted legs of goi-sc, wdiies, chestnuts, cotton yarn, cotton 
jj'iods, and coarse uooileiis. 'J’lie luiglish, who are jnvtty nuiiieroiis 
at l*aii, have a church aiirl clergyimin of their own, also an Kiiplish 
banker an! st?veral ihiglish doeior**. An I'bigl is] i vice consul resides 
in I In I own. 

PAUILLAC. 

1‘Anii, iS'T. [Ai.I'Ks, Uasse.s.] 

PAUbKUSl'liHY. I Nojitii.\mith\mii!ii: | 

J*AlJIdKN, .ST. [l.oiuK. 1 !ai ri;,i 
PAULO, SA>:. [llit\/ii..l 

PAUMIJEEN' P.VaSAtiE. [Uiiymin ; lliNjii stan.] 

J’A U NT< ‘N. I l.iNeur.x.siiiui;. j 

I’AVIA, a province in Austrian Italy, is btuiiided N. ]»y the 
T^lilaiiese, E. by la>di, \Y. by iSariliuia, from which it is separatctl by 
liie- Ticiiio, and .S. by .Sardinia and I'ariiui, ladiig divitlcd from both 
by the I’o. It is one of the most fi rtife provinces iu Loiiiburdy, lying 
entirely in the iiue }ilaiii of the J*o. It produces eoin, wine, fruit, 
hemp, and has good pasturo lainl. The b ii-th from north-west to 
Kontii-enst is about 10 inihs, tin- bremlth about 10 miles, Tln^ nrea is 
d(Kl Kr|uiire miles, and tin* ]a)puliLtioti in 1851 anioiuit 'd to 171,022. 
The province i.s divided info ciglit districts, and 11*3 eominuiicA. 'Two 
navigable ciinals, the Kavlglio-drnnde and the Niiviglio-ili Pavia ero^is 
tlie provim e, and supply water coiiiuiiiuicatiuii bctw’eou I^liliiii and 
tin? Jjugo-Maggioro, the Ticino mid Po, and b^' tln^ latter river with 
the Adriatic. 

• capital is Pavia^ a well-built walled city of about 28,000 

inliiibiUiiits, Hituaitul on tlic left bank of the Ticino, a few miles above 
its junction with the Po, and 2t) iiiiloH .S. from !Milau. A haiidsomo 
covered bridge over tho river coiiiioctK Pavia with the suburbs of 
llorgo-Tioino, on the right bank. Tho cathedral, which is a modern 
Btrueburo, w’aa rebuilt in tho last coiitiiry; it contains sonic good 
painting Tho oldest church in Pavia, and perhaps iu Italy, is that 
of Sau-MJchelo, wdiich it is asHcrted was built in the lith century, 
oevcrid ohl uiid^ ouriouH basso-rilicvoH iidorii this church, us well as 
some fmcoos of tho ago of Uiutto. Tho vast church Del-CarmiDo, 


which was built in the 14th oontury, contains some valuable paintings. 
That of HontarMaiia-Coronata was built by Bramante, and is also rich 
in paintingpk The once handsome church of San-Piotro *in Cielo 
d'Oro/ noticed by Dante (‘ Faradiso,’ z.), was not long ago used os a 
militiiry storehouse. 

Pavia is chiofly known for its university, which was founded by 
Charlemogne and contains 13 colleges. It has faculties of law, 
medicine, and philosophy, attended by an i^regate of above 1000 
students. Pavia has long been renowned for its medioal and siirgioal 
instruotion. A valuable library of 60,000 volumes, a museum of 
natural history, a cabinet of anatomy, and a botanical garden are 
annexed to tho university. Three colleges, Caccia, Borromoo, and 
Ghislieri, the first two founded by the noble families of those names, 
and the third by l\>pc Pius Y., support about 120 students gratuitously. 
The college Borromeo is a magnificent building. Pavia gives title to 
a bishop ; it has a largo hospital, a gymnasium, a theatre, a foundling 
hospital, and other benevolent iiistitutiuiis. The chief trade of tho 
town is in silk, wine, rice, and Parmesan cheese. 

Pavia occupies the pitc of the ancient Ticinum, which was a town 
of Ci.’cdpine Gaul : little nientiou is made of it in Roman history. 
The Lombard kings resided in Pavia ; their old castle still reimdns. 
Near Pavia Francis I. was defeated and taken prisoner by Charles V. 
in 1525. Five miles from Pavia, oil the rood to Milan, is the Ourtosa, 
a Hpleudid Carthiisiau monastery, now suppressed. It w*as built by 
Giau Giilcazzo Visconti, duke of Milan, whoso monument is in the 
church : the church is rich iu sculpturt'S. marble, and frcs(!0 paintings. 

I’AWLEN A-SELu. [ NiscuNEi-NovooiioD.] 

PA X AUGUSTA. [Badajoz.] 

PAXO. [IhniaN IsLAADS.] 

I*AZ, LA, Bolivia, tlic scat of a bishopric, and the capital of tho 
departmeiii of the same uame, situated on the Rio (.71n]qi]eapo, at an 
(devation of 12,22(1 feet above the sea, near Id 30' S. lat., fiS 10' 
W. long.; population about 20,0(J0. it stands in a ravine probably 
more thaii 1000 feet below the table-laud of the Lake of Titicaca 
[ Iiut.tvia]. on some hills which arc scattered over the ravine, on tlio 
iioi'thern side of which rises the elevated peak of Illimani. Tho streets 
of the town are very irregular, and some of thorn extremely steej>. 
It contains many extensive dwvl ling-houses, built in the .Spauinh 
fashion; hut tlio greater part of the hoii-es are only niuddiiits, and 
iiihahited by IjhUhiis. L:i-Pa/. is the most comiuercial town in Bolivia, 

I being the centre whei'c European goods are brought from tlic coast 
of Peru, and exeliaiiged fur gold, bark, aud other iiroducts of tho 
interior. 

JM:CIvUAM. [Kkn't.J 

PEEBLI'iS, th«^ chief towrn of Pcohles-shire, Scotland, a royal burgh 
and market-t(»\vn, \< situated in « valley on the left hank of the Twed, 
iu hit 38' N. lat., o 0' W. long., 22 miles S, from Kdiuhurgli by 
rtMi.l. The po]kulaiion of the Imivh in 1851 W’as li#S2. The hiirgh is 
gt»vtrued b}' two biiilie.s and cloven couiieillprs, one of wliom is 
pro VO.- 1. 

Peebles i.s a very ancient town. After the battle of Nevill-Cros.s 
(Io4t>), ill which i)avi<i II. was taken prisiiier by the LiiglLsh, the 
town of IVehlc.s efuitributed so largely to his ransom that he, in 13(17, 
crcati'd it a royal burgh. The old town liaving been burnt by the 
English ill ir»4i>, a new town was coiiimeuced, and Hurronnded by a 
wall, with gate-*, which were standing in 17t(7. *St. Andrew’s cathcd.-al 
wa.s foi iiierly n.sed as tlie parish church, hut only a Hinall portion of it 

Ui»w Htaiidiug. The river is cro.'<M*d here by an excellent hri Ige i>!' 
live arehes. 'rtio hou.-^o.s and public hiiihliiigs are suh-.t.antial mid 
well built. Bef^ide.s the jKirish eliurcli there are a Free ehiirch, two 
{'Impels fill* United Pio>hyt 'riau.s, an Episcopal and a Ront:in Uiitholie 
chapel, and a (.Jrammar scIukiI. There are ali^o in the town a town- 
hall iiiid a j;iil, a sci' ntifu: institute, and a saviiurs hank. There is a 
weekly inarki t. E.ight fairs an- held in the year. 

FiCICBLES-SlI I RE, or 'TWEEI >I).\LE, an inland county in tho 
.xonth of Si otlaiid. l.iouiidt'd N. by l‘.dinhurgh.sliiiv, E. by the couiitien 
ff Sc-lkirk iuul Ediiihurgh, S. h\' tho.se of Selkirk uinl Ihuiifrii'.'!, and 
W. by Lauarksidro. is sitirated helweeii hh'" 24' and h5" hO' X. lat., 
2" 45' and [V 33' W. long. Jtj« greatest length from north to soutli is 
3U miles, and the greate.^t width fnim east to west rather les.s than 
22 miles. 'Pile area is 354 siiuaro miles, or 22d,4S8 acres; the jaijm- 
latiou in 1841 was 10,49il ; in 1S51 it was 10,738. 

and (^ornmunintfioits . — The general elevation 
of J*c 'hlcB-shire oxceed-s that of any other croiiniy in the south i*f 
SeoM.aiid. The most mountainous ]>art8 extend f»\*in the south-t-ast 
to the south-western extremities of the county, ineluding the sonrves 
of the (*]y«le. tlio Tweed, ainl tho Annan. Uii tlio north east a l%»fty 
riilge of mountains separ.iti'.s tliis county from I'Miiihiirgh.-liii'e ; :ind 
on the north- wc.st it is separnted from tho same cminty by (he IVnt- 
Iniul Hills, among which tho Nortli Ksk, the Leith Water, and tho 
Lyiie (a tributary of the 'Pweedi, have their ri^•e. The ]n’incipiil 
elevations are Culterfell, (.'ardon. and I'oll’irlaw, t!i«* siniuuit of each 
of which is more than 2 f(H) feet above th»» .-ea-level ; Hartfell 
(2(;3.5 feet) ami Broadlaw (2741 feet). The lii!»s and moiintain.s hi 
T\vei*d-*mnir afford gtuul pasturage for slieej* ainl black cattle. 

The Tweed ri.-^es just heyoiul the limits of the comity, to the north 
of Erickstaiic', a hill in Dumfrie'-i shire, ne.nr Molfit. After it reaehes 
tho town f»f Peebles, its course is nearly *1110 east through tlie county, 
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are bought in droves for the Huppl}^ of the Loudon market. TIio 
lioreen are email but much esteemed. Tlie farms vary in size fr(»ni 
SO acres to 800 and 1000 acres, the great proportion being from 100 
to 200 acres. The cliief crops are oats, barley, and potatoes. A good 
deal of butter is exported. 

Divutionn, TawMjti'c. — I’embrokoshiro is divided into seven hundmls, 
natncly : — Narbertb, south-east ; Ciistle-Murtiii, south ; Itoos and Dow- 
island, west; Koiiiys and Kilgorran, north; and Dtiuglerldy, central. 
Three mouibers are returned to Parliaiiieut from Peinbrokeshirc ; one 
for the county ; one for I’eni broke, Tenby, Milford, and Wisttni ; and 
one for Havorforilwest, St. David's, Fishguanl, and Nai*berth. The 
county contidns nine market-towns UAViciiFonDWEST, Fishguard, 
St. David's, Pkhihrokf, Tknuv, Mtlfohd, Naudkhtji, Newport, and 
Wision. Those printed in small capitals arc noticed under their 
respective titb s ; the others, with l^ater, are given here. 

FUhfjnani is a small sea-port, situated partly on a clifl' near the 
mouth of the (Iwaiu, IS miles N. from Haverfordwest : xiopulation 
17S7 in 1851. The river is crossed by a bridge of live arches. 
Besides the fnirish church there are chapels fur I iidcpondeiits, Bafitists, 
and Crdvinistic Methodists. The niarktit is held on Thursday ; fairs 
lire held five times a year. A county court is held. Some flunnel is | 
manufactured. Hat-making and rope- and sail-making aro carried on. 
Slate abounds in the iieighbourlioofl. Numerous vessels are engaged 
in tho fisheries and in the- export of corn and butter. Fishguard is a 
parliamentary borough, coiitribiiioi-y to the district of Haverfordwest. 

Newport^ sen-jiort 7 miles E.N.E. from Fishguard, population of 
the parish TyKi in 18ii1, is sitiiated at the mouth of the Neverii, whicli 
empties itself into tho Hay of Newport. There arc some remains of 
an ancient castle. Slates aro quarried on the const and shipped at 
Newport, There is good siUmnii-fishiiig in the Nevern. The market 
is on Fiiday : faira arc ludd on Juno 27th nml October Idth. 

Patvr, or Pembrohe JJock\ is situated within a mile of Pembroke, iu 
which borough it is included : popiilatiotf of the ecclesiusticiLl distric!t 
()2<JG in 18f)l. The town is neatly built nml lighted with gas. It has I 
a large market-house. A cnnsiiieralili! trade is carried on with Ireland 
ami Aiiieriea. Th^ royal doek^-ard was removed in 1814 from Milford 
to this place. The dockyard estiiblislinimits cover 80 acres : they 
include an arsenal and 12 irou-roiifi'd slips for ship-building ; tho whole 
is sun-oijuded b}' a high wall and strongly fnitified ; large bfirriujks, 
defended by bastions and a wide and deep ditch, have liecai recon tiv 
oom]>loted. A now eliurch was cornplc'.ted in 1848. 'rherc are a cbiipel 
of ease, chapels for Roman Cniholies, Wesleyan MethodiKts, and 
Baptists, National and British schools, and a tenijlerance hall. Miirkots 
are hold on Tuesday and Friday. 

BViiifon, a contributory borough in the Pembroke district, is 1(1 miles 
N. by K. from Pembroke. It is a stimll place, with a ptipulatioii of 
774 ; the chief buildings ni*o tlie parish church and a ruiuetl crastle. 

A fair is held October 20tli. 

The following are soiiic of the more imxxu'taiit villngcs ; the popu- 
lations are those of iKol - 

Abervasile, a small place, situated on a creek (5 milcH S.W. from 
Fishguard, has a well-sheltered harbour and some coasting trade. 
There are sumc large crcuulechs and other prinieval remains in tlii.-* 
neichbonrhood. Broadhavnu, a jiretty little watering- phi oc on St. 
Bride’s Bay, (> iiiilcs W. by S. from Haverfordwest, is iiiiich frequented 
in Hunimoj'. It is ccilebratcd for tin! extent ami hardiiesH of its sand-*, 
anti tho purity of its water. St, iJoipaat'rH, jmpulation of the yiari^h 
2()8‘J, a straggling fishing villaire on tlie- left bank of the 'leivv, is built 
round the remains of Ht. Dogmael’a JMory, about two miles from 
Cartligsm. The pritiry was founded by Martin dc Tours; part of the 
north tr.insopt reimiins ; the adjoining parish cliurch wjis cunslriieted 
with materials from this fine old building. Besides the church there 
are j»l*ce.s of W'orship for Wesleyan Metliodists (Welsh) anti iJajitists. 

-h iffjici'raii, population of tho jiiiri.sh 1 2fifi, a village consist ing of a str-et 
hiilf a mile ill length, is Mtuated on tlio left bank of the I'eivy, about 
•1 miles S.Ji;. fniui CiiriUgaii. 1’lie cliief occupation is suliijoti-lishing 
by means of coracles. Slates arc extensively quarried. Large fuirs 
for liorses, cattle, &c., are bold in August and November. Near tbo 
village is tbc majestic ruin of Kilgcrrm Castle, foundi:d by Gilbert 
Stroiigbow in AVff?/-n, 2 miles JO. from Newport, on ib« nglit 

bank of tbo Nevern, population 1U42, possoascs a Nonnaii cliiu'ch 
dedicated to St. Biynaeli. In the churcliyard is :ui uiioiciit decoriited 
cross t>f great beauty. Saundurrfwjt, i: thriving coal-port, is situntod 

tected by piers, and connected by tramways with exteiihivc aulhraeib 
collieries. North of this place are Heau (iijBtle, a modern n^sidonco, 
and Arorotb Cii-stle, a splendid modem mansion, on the site of an old 
feudal structure?, Solva^ or Soffach, is a small aen port, 4 miles E. from 
St. David's. Tho AVesleyan Methodists, ludopcmlonts, tuid Bajitists 
have places of worship. There are a National school and a sufierior 
Hchooi ctalled Solva Academy. A small market is liold on Friday. 
Slarhpote, is u pretty village, situiitofi on the edge of Stackpole Park! 

8 mib^s S. from Pembroke. In this park, one of the finest in Wales, 
stiiuds the. mansion of Earl Cawdor. 

Pembrnkoshire is in tho diocese of St. David’s and archdeaconry of 
I'ai rmarthen. Assizes and quarter sessions are held at Maverford- ■ 
west; county courts at Fishguard, Jlaverfordwost, Narborth, and ' 
Pembroke. 
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Jlhtory ami Antinailie^, — Qiraldus Cambrotisis inrorniS us that 
I'eiiibrokeahire was coiiqiiei'ed iu the roigu of Henry 1. by Arniilf do 
Montgoiiiory, who built tbo first castle of i'embroko of stakes and 
turf. In the same reign a colony of Flemings settled in tho peiiinsnla 
west of Tenby, wdiich is called the hundred of (lastle-Martiii, and in 
tho neighbourhood of IJavoi'foi'dwcBt; their dcsociiflants still retain 
much of their nationality, and tho district is hence termed ' Littlu 
England beyond Wales.' 

]*<?mbrokeBliiix$ is rich in antiquities. Jiliiny jirimcval remains aro 
found about 8t. David's Head, and iu tlic west of the county goucralJy ; 
several Danish eiiciirnpmoiita may be seen near Jjiuuoy Ileud. Tho 
history of the see of St. .1 >avid'H, and a notice of the oathedriil biiildingH, 
are given under Davii/n, St. Peiuluoke Castle, tho birthplace of 
IJeiir^' VII., is noticed under Pkmbiiokk. To tho feudal structurcK 
already moutioued in this article we add tin? following : — Maiiorbccr 
C-astlc, near Teiib}', .situated among liilLs ovorlooking a wild and broken 
coast terminated by St. (Jowan’s Head, wiw founded by a Nnriuiiii 
knight named De Barri, iinocstor of Giraldiis dc Barri, Hiirtiaiiicd 
(kiiiibreiiHis, who was born here in 1140. At Lauiplicy, near I’tonbrukc, 
all? tlie rt'iimins of an cpi-scojial jialaci? alienated to llciiry VIII., ami 
by him granted to W'altcr Devereux, aftiM-wnnls ViHcmint Hereford. 
Carew ('iisLle, on tho road from Tenby to i’ombrokc, stauds on a gentle 
elevation above a creek of Milford lliivcn. TIic state npartmeiitti, the 
cbaxicl. and tho great hall, 102 feet by 20 feet, arc, lighted iliroiigli 
lofty mullioiied windows, and are in good ]ireservatioii ; near tho 
eiitnince is a room SO feet by JO feet. Gii the left of tlie ro ul, in 
approaching the village fd' (Jarew, is a lofty ancient stone croi^s of 
roiuarkable biiaiity. 

Statist ira: iUllfjioUtS Worship and Jiduc at ion .- — In the regiistrntion 
county (tho jiopulation of which in IS.M was 84,472. being IU>(!S le.^s 
than that of the eoiinty pnqior) tliere wore- JJ 7 places of worsliiji in 
18r»l, ol wliieh IJO belonged to tho (-liiircli of Kiiglaiid, 02 !•> Aletho- 
disls, 50 tu liulcpcmleiit-*, and .*#0 to Baptists. Tho total number of 
rsittingrt jirov ideal was (»7, 004. The nuinbiM* of day schools was 18 1, 
with 8U70 scht>lar.si ; of Suuilay schools 170, witli 14,84 0 f^clndars; and 
ot ♦■vening schools for adults 2, with Jl i^cliolars. A iiicchiinics iiistil ut.i: 
at Pembroke Dock had 27d mcmlKTs, with a library of 2li0 volniiie.- ,- 
and a literary iind seii iitiln: liiHtitut.e at. ITaverfortlwcst had I2(i nn-m- 
bers, w'ith a library of 40 voJimio.s. In IS.'iJ tlic county poNses.si>d 2 
savings- banks ai llaverlordwest and PtMuhrokc. ’I’h** total amount 
owing to depositors on November 20th 1S5J was IS:. 4(/. 

PKNANG, PIIJJ). [ruiiNCE OK AV-\i.i:s lsLANJ>. I 
PEMiKNNI.S. |Fai..moi:tii.J 
PKNDLKBITIIA'. [La.nuasuiiii:.! 

PEN EU'H. [TiJKHiiAi.y.J 

PENISTOXE, Wc-.Ht Hiding of Yorkshire, a miirkct town aiul tho 
seat cit n Poor-Law IJiiiitii, in the parish of Pcnislmie, is situated on 
the riglit bank of the river Don, in 5:J' Jl' N. hit., 1' J.V W. long., 
distant li miles S.S.\\. froiU W’ake-firld, 175 Tiiih!.s N..N.\V. IVoin Londoii 
by road, and 170 miles by tlji! (Jreat Ntiriherii and Maiielnvler, Shi f- 
fi eld and Lincoln shire railways. The population of tlie. ti»wii.slii]» of 
iViiistone- in 1861 W'as 802. 'i’ho living is a vicarage in t in: aivleloa- 
fjoiiry ol Craven and rlioccso of Bipou. IVnistone- Poor-Law I 'nioii 
contains 15 ))arishcH and townships, with aji ai-cii of iii rt s, imd 

a pupuliitioii ill lhr#l of 1 o,21 I. Pc-iiistone. rhureh i.-i a m at luiililiiu;, 
and theiti aro iilaeos of wor-ddp for W.-sloyiin Mi tljodi.d..s, Imh piMuh nts, 
and (.Quakers. The (iruiiimar seliool, foiuided in Itin-l, in iri 
to all boys in the jiiirish ; it has an income from cmlowim-iit of 
II year, nml had 50 schoJars in ]8;,2. ^There is a Free school foj* girls. 
The market, which is chiefly for cuUlo, is htdd weekly on I'linrsil.-iy ; 
there are five ytairly fairs. 

PENKUlDllE, Stall'ordshh*o, a village and tho seat of a l*oor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Penkridge, is Hitimti-.d on the right bank of tho 
rivv.v PeiiK, in bT 4;P N. laL, 2 ' ti' W. long., distant G miles S. from 
•Statroni, IJl miles N.W. from London by ro.ad, and HJG miles hv tho 
Nortlj-AVc.sLern railway. Tin- jiopuhitioii of the township of I'enkrhlge 
ill 1851 wa.H 2GGJ. The living is a perpetual ciiniey in the iirciidea- 
coiiry ol Stafford and diuce.su oi Liclifiehl. IVnk ridge Poor-Law Diiiori 
coniaiiiK 21 imrislios and toiviiships, with an area of G8,;i(l!) acres, ami 
n xioxiuitttioti in 1851 of 1G,54L l^enk ridge chi fly canisists of (.wo 
htreeU leading down to tho briilgo over tlie Ponk, bnfure reatdiiiig 
which they unite : the lower part of the village is subject to frcipieiit 
inundations. There are here tho ^larisli church, a chapel for Jnde- 
]i(uideiih'4, and a National school. U’hrce- yearly fairs arc held; one of 
thi-*m a large cattlc-fuir, .ami anotlior a large liorHO-fiiir. 
I'ENMAENMAWU. [( ’AliKM.MlTJIFKBlIlIlJi.] 

J*ENNA1U. I If INJJl'KTAN.J 

I'ENNSYfj YANIA, one of tho most populous and wealthy of the 
United States of North America, lies between Jlf" 48' and 42^* N. hit., 
and 74" 40' and 80" 30' W. long. It is bounded E. by tlio state of 
Now Jersey; N.E. and N. by that of New York; N.W. for 40 mile.s 
by Luke Erie; W. by tho state of Ohio; S.\V. by Virginia; S. by 
Miirylanci ; and 8.E. by Delawnro, Its form is that of a parallidiigrani, 
with a length from east to west of 305 miles, and a width of 155 miles. 
The artta is about 47,000 square miles. Tlie populaiioii in 1850 was 
2,311,780 (of whom 53,020 were free coloured jiersoiiH), or 4U‘il) to 
tho square mile. Tho inhabitants being all free, tlie federal repn* 
sentativo population is the same as the eutiro population iu 1850; this. 
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according to the present ratio of repreflontation, entitles tlio state to 
Bend 25 rcproseutativos to CongroBs. To the Senate, like each of the 
other Btaten, Pennsylvania Rimdei 2 ropreflentatives. 

^Surface, Soil, Clwiafe, Productions . — The Alleghany or Appalachian 
Mountains cover more than one-half of the surface of this state. The 
ridges of which the mountain system consists run in the general 
direr-tion of the whole system, south-south-west and north -north-east ; 
luid al(»ng the Houtliorii boundary-line of the stiiie tlieir width linnlly 
falls short of 100 miles. But north of 40" N. lat. the eastern ridges 
turn to the east-north -cost, while the western riiiigeH eoTitinne in a 
north-north-east course, and thus luitween 4T° and 42" N. lat. the two 
outer ridges of the mountains are 200 miles apart. This mountain 
region occuides th(i middle and above half of the state, and to the 
sontii-enst and nortli-west of it extr.nd two hilly regions exhibiting 
dilferont natural teatuivs. 

1. The Stmth-Ktvsiern Rvtjiou extends along the T)(!la\vai*e Biver as far 
north as 41" N. Lit., ami along th<? bonndniy of Maryland as fur west 
as TW" W. long. Its north-westoru bui-df»r is formed by the eastern 
riilge of the Blue Mountains. This region ftirms a portion of the 
Athuitio slope ; the siirfaee, while generally undiilatiiig <»r hilly, rising 
gradually from thi* south-east to the north-west, and near the font of 
tlie Blue Miiuiilains attaining an elevatiiin of between 200 and 800 feet 
ahovff the sea. About 15 miles froiri the Blue Mountains is the con- 
liiiiiuus ridge calltMl the South Mountains, which rises to n considerable 
height near the soutiierii bnuiiflary, but farther cost exhibits frequent 
depressions. TJiis ridge teriiiinates on the banks of the Delaware at 
tlie month of the Leliigh Uiver. Along tlic Delaware the soil is a 
sandy loam, not distinguished by fcHilily, but well cultivated cm 
aeeuniit nl* the ready mai'k(;t afforded by the navigable river and thi‘ 
crity of IMiil.-idelpbia. Eartlier inland the soil improvers considerably 
in fertility. The climate f»f tliis region resenililes that of England, 
except that the changes are mure siuldeii and greater, and the Huriiiiicrs 
hotter and the winters colder, than in ]<higlaiid. The mean annual 
tempiTatiire varies between 51" and .50" aeeordiiig to the elevation of 
the country. Smld-'ii ebanges of t(?mi>f?rat.iii*e, extending to 20 or 30 
deyri es, are not nneoinniun at any se:isoii. During the\viiiter months 
tlier>* is a good d>!al of fn^st and snow. Jlaiu is abundant all the ^'esir 
round. Tin* mean annual fall is 8S inches. Tlici greatest cpiantity 
falls ill the suiimicT months, from .Tunc» to September. In this region 
art' cultivated tlie grains of England, with inai/c?and much buckwheat. 
Jleiri[), llax, tcdiaeeo, and esculent plants thrive ve.ry w»cll. The 
onrharils chielly ]iroduee apples, ]>eache.s, ainl clnTries ; the other fruits 
iire less cultivatisi. In suine sheltered places there ai*c extensive 
viiii’yanls. 

2. 77/(' Miuivlain Kcifion south of 41" N. lat. consists of a succession 
of stecip ridges and naiTow valleys ; but north of that line it extends 
in an eb-vattMl tabledainl, the greater portion of the surface being 
occupied by large tracts of level or billy ground, while the mounhiin 
ridge.-i arc; far <listaiit from eticli other, and coyer acimiparatively small 
piirt of tin; surface. 

N(?arly in the middle of the mountain region runs the highest and 
widest of the raiigi^s of the Allegliany Mouiitsiins. In the southern 
distritsts of IVniisylvaiiia it forms the w’atorshed between tbe rivers, 
which descend Ciisiward tt» the i’otoinao and Susquehtuiiia, and west- 
■wanl to the Dliio ; but north of 41" N. lat., where it inclines to the 
nortli-i-ast, the continuity is broken by tlie. upper branches of the 
SnsrpK'hiLiiiia. 'riie suiniiiit of this range? is broad ami nearly of equal 
elevation, being de.stituto of [loaks. It.-< elevation above the sea, south 
of 4.1" N. lat., soeiiiH to vary IteLweeii 20nd ami 2d(K» feet, and it stands 
on a ba;'ie from to 1000 feet liigh and fr(»m 0 to 10 inile.s wide. 
Ea.sL of tliis range there an? five or six oilier rhlges riiniiiiig parallel 
to each other. The most eastern, the Blue or Kittatiiiny Mountains, 
seems to be the higliost, and in tlu? Wii*d Gap, near Williamsburg, on 
the Delaware, attains tlie idevatioii of 1800 feet. The valleys iiielosed 
by tlu?st? several ridges ri.se in elevation as they ap^iroach the m;iin 
Allegliany range; the most easterly bi?iiig hardly more than 800 feet 
above the sea-level. Both the ridgi*s and the valley’s are oomjianuively 
narrow', occupy iiig on an average only thn»e iiiiles in wddtli. The 
declivities of the riilgcs are stt*-«‘]i, ami the valleys much depressed and 
deep, 'rile inoiiiitain region W'est of tlie iiiaiii range eoiisints, south of 
41" N. lat., of tw'o broad valleys and two ranges, called tlie Laurel 
i lilts and the Chestnut Kidge. The valleys arc about 1000 feet above 
the soa-h'Vel, and the ranges rise some 700 or 800 feet alaive them. 
The soil of this n^gioii is in general poor and stony, though tho valh»ys 
contain some aiiiivial tracts of groat fertility, but of inconsiderable 
extent. The winters an? very cohl ami of long dumtiou ; the snow 
iwivei'H the ground for several months. Tlie springs an? wet ; and the 
siiiiiincrs, though hot, of coni]>arativo1y short duration. Maize does 
not rijK'ti in most ]>art.'4, and is only ])liiuted to be coiiRuriicd before it 
gets ripe ; wheat is only cultivated in siieltcred places. Tins most 
cotiitiifni griLins are rye and oats. The vegetahles gi.^nerally raised an? 
lH?as, parsnips, carrots, nnioiis, shallots, potatoes, sweet ptitatoes, and ! 
caliU-iges. The umrultivatcil ]iortion of this region, wdiieli coiitpre- 
hemia tho greater part, is chielly ooveml with forests. On the higher 
parts of the ridges the mountains tire covered witli (Jonifenr, as ]iitch, 
spruce, and white pines and cedars. In the valleys are oak and chest- 
iiut, and, where tho soil is subject to inundations, sycamorcB. West 
of the Laurel Hills tho foiHists aro mainly composed of tho broad- 


leaved laurel, rhododendron, and Alag^iolia acuminata, mixed with 
chestnut-tniCB and some oaks. 

The table-laud of Pennsylvania, on the mountain region north of 
41" N. lat., consists, as already observed, of wide broken plains with 
some lidges and some extensive swamps. The higliest part of the 
hible-land is contiguous to the boundary-lino of Ntsw York, ami rises 
to RU elevation of about 1300 feet, with a few ridges which are a few 
hundred feet higher. Along the wnter-courscs the table-land is de- 
])res8ed, Bometimes above n hundred feet, and in these districts alone 
rye, oats, and some vegetables ai*e cultivatmi. There are however 
extonsivo pastures on the higlicr parts. Tiie climate is still more 
Bovei'e than it is hetw'een tlie ridges farther south, as tho low ridges 
cannot shoHor the plains against the prevailing north-W'esi winds. 
The forests of the higher laud are almost entirely compu.sfMl of Conir 
/mr, but th«*y do iml contain many tirnber-tn^es, the stony soil being 
too poor for iheii- growth. In tho dopressioiis and along the rivers 
are sugar-maple, black walnut, c?lm, and beueh. 

8. The North- Westvrn Jief/ion constitutes the most castem portion 
of the jdaiii which b1o]>cs from the base of the. Alleghany jVlouutains 
we.stwni'd to the banks of the MhMissijqii. Near the foul of the moim- 
tains it is from 1)00 to 1000 feet above the sea, and when? it approaciies 
the bouiulary-liiie of Ohio it is still nearly 700 feet above it, in tho 
valley of the Ohio, but niiicli higher farther northwanl. where it pro- 
Hervf?B the edevation of from 900 to 10<|0 feet to the very hoiindary- 
lino. The surtace of this region is uiiduhitiiig, the a.sceuts being 
gentle and the upper part of tin? eriiiii cnees broad, with a rounded 
outline, exciqit along the water-cour.'ies of tho larger rivers, W'herc tho 
ascent is rather steep. The soil varies very iriiicli : in many phioes 
there are large tracts witli a poor and .stony soil ; in others, especiiilly 
along tlie rivers, there are fi rtile tracts. The climate iloes not inaic- 
rially diHer from that of the south-easieru region, except that the 
winters are colder, and the quantity of rain which falls is not quite so 
great. In tiie Rontiierii di.stricts cultivation has made cuiisideruhle 
prfigi*eK8, and the cuuutiy presents n ])leasiiig variety of fitdds and 
fon^sts. All tiie griiins of the soiitli-east region are rai.Hcd in abuii- 
dtauee, and the orcliarils produce grt‘at quantities of fruit, cs)ieeially 
apples and cherries, 1*he fi>roftts coii-sist chiefly of oak and siigar-niaple. 
The imrthern districts are alinust. entirely covered with fori?sts, coii- 
sirting of hemlock, sjiruoe. and Weymouth piiu?, wliicli attain.^ a great 
size, inierniixed with beech, birch, and sngnr-Tnaple. 

I/t/droyraphff ; Cooinmnicafiovs. — The most im]K>rtant river of 
Peiinsylvniiia is the Delaware, whicli i.s navigable by large ships to 
Pbihidelphhi, and by sloops to Trenton, 180 miles from its uioutli. 
[DKLAW.\Rr:.J The SustfUthfinna rise.R in two branches on the table- 
lands of Pennsylvania and New York, of which the eastern hniiich 
originates near 74" 10' W. long., and the western near 78" 40' W. long., 
ami coiiHecpieiitly more than 200 niiloM from each otln-r. The eastern 
and principal brancli has its source in Lake Otsego, near the western 
derlivity of the Tu.scarora JMoiiiitaiim in New York, traverses the 
tablc-hiiid of New York in a Houtli-we.sterii and ivestc?rn direction, and 
after a course of about 140 niile.s enters i^ciinsylvaiiia, and is soon after- 
wards joined by the Tioga Uiver, which collects its wattTs on the 
tablu-hind farther west, and flo\v.s about 80 ndle.-?. From the jiiiiciitm 
with the 1'ioga it flows ubuiif. 180niilc.s soiiih-east, and aftcrvvanlssonth- 
W'c.st, to its junction with the westi*rii branch. Thi.s westi-rn branch, 
wdiicli i.s exclusively a river of IVnnHylviiiiia, originates in tin? moun- 
tainous tract .south of 41"' N. lat., and after a northern and eastern 
eoiiivo of about 140 miles, it turns soutliward about 2.") miles and joins 
the eiirterii braiicli above Sniiliuiy. After the union of the two 
braiiehes, the Susquclianna runs soutliwuixl for about 50 milis, 
traversing by narrow valleys live or six of the ridges, whicli here lie 
between the table land mid the so iitli-ea stern region. iSelbre it re.-udies 
the lower country’ it jve*Mve.s on it.s right bank the largest of its 
nfHucnts, the Jton'ufa, which rtsca on tlie we.sterii dotslivity of the 
Alleghany Mountain.s, and runs in a cirouittui.'^ ciuirso ior about 150 
miles. c\>11ectiiig in its way by far the greater jifirtof the waters iu tho 
ea-rtern ]>art of the iiiountairi region soutli of 41" N. hit. After having 
left the iiioiiiitaiii region aliove Harrisburg, the Susquehanna is jiiiiied 
by the Swatarii (’ivck, whose course hanlly exceeds 50 iiiile.s, and by 
seveml other small stminis. The eonr.se of tlie Siisqiieliauua through 
thH''toutli-o:istern region U about 170 miles; it.-< entire coiir.sc‘ is hoine- 
what umf^r 450 miles. It is navigable by .sloops for about 5 niile.s ; but 
above that navigation is impracticable, owing to the rnpidit}' of the 
current and the nuinorous rocky hslges which form numerous rapiii.s. 
Its waters however have been rendered available by the construction 
of canals. Some of the iiflliients of the Susqiielianna, a.s the Tiogii, 
fluiiiata, and Swatiira, are navigable for small boats, nt least a coii- 
sidorablc part of tho year, when tlie rivers ai*e full. 

The western part of the state is drained by tho two ju’iiicipal 
bmncheH of tlie Ohio, the Alleghany and Moiioiig.ihela rivers. 

I M^ssis-sirri Uivkis, vol. iii. col. 821.] Both of fhesi* rivers ;m* n.avi- 
gablu for boats during st?veral iiiouth.s t>f tlie year. Tin* Oliio, also 
noticed under MT.'i.sissim Bivni, is fornn-il l»y tlie jimction of these 
two streains, and runs west woi'd about 40 mile-< througli Peunsylvani.i; 
it is joined from the north l»y the Big Beaver Uiver, wliich is navigable 
for boats as far ns tho boundary-lino l^'twecn Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio. 

I’ennsylvania has a most extensive system of canals, by which the 
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givat onal-fielils of the etate, and its coinnici-oial, miuiufaotur^tf, and 
agricultural diatricla arc provided with abundant firalities of luteraal 
water coiiimuDication, and connected with Lake JSrio on the one mdc, 
and Philadelphia, Now York, and the Atlantic on the other. Ihc 
Tw^ii lines for the moat part follow the great valleys of the interior. 
In all there are above 1100 miles of canal in the state. 

The railways of Pennsylvania are of gi*oat extent and importance ; 
and they aro of a more costly character than those of any other state 
except New York. The longest lines aro those carried quite across 
the state, from Philadelphia westwaivl by Hai*i*isbuiig to Pittsbui^. 
and thence to CresLlino in Ohio; and the unlinishocl series intended 
to run from Philadelphia north-westwanl by way of Suiihnry to Lake 
Erie ; while other main and junction linc?B of cousidcrabh! length and 
importance connect all the loading towns of the state with each other, 
and with the towns on the lines of railway belonging to the neigh- 
bouring states. On the 1 st of J anuary 1 865, there were in Ponnsjdvauia 
1992 miles of railway in oi»eration, and 1400 miles in progress or pro- 
jected. The number of railways was 69 ; but maijgf^ of those ai*c 
merely short mineral lines constructed for conveying the coal, &c., 
from tbe pits to the ordinary passenger lines. 

Geoloffy, Mineralogyy etc. — Igneous and meiamorphic rocks occupy 
the south eastern portion of the state. In tlie extreme south-east 
angle they are chiefly of granite, sieuito, &c. ; but north of these the 
prevalent rocks of this series are of gneiss, mica-schist, talcose slate, 
crystalline limestone, Ac. ; whilst veins of copper trap occur in stivenil 
places. Ilordeiing these on the west and north is a belt of Lower 
Silurian strata, which stretches across the state fi-oin Maryland to 
the Delaware above Trenton, and consists of thick beds of dark reddish- 
brown argillaceous sandstone, coiiipaot limestone, and over all slaty 
clays. AVest and north of this series and following its outline is a 
narrower belt of Upper Silurian strata, consisting chiefly of light gray 
liuiestoues. Beyond these occur widely extended strata of Devonian 
rocks. These occupy the midille and north-eastern jmrt of the state, 
athiin a depth of some 11,000 feet, and consist of very fossiliferoiis 
saudfltunes, thick beds of marl and clay, and surmounting all strata of 
very deep red ■sandstone, con-eapondiug to the Old Ue<l-Sand8touc of 
Wales and Scotland. The whole of the western half of Pemisylvauia 
belongs to the Carboniferous system — a portion of the great coal-field 
of the Alleghanies. The Tjower Carboniferous strata are chiefly repre- 
sented by red schist and siliceous ctiiiglomeratc, and form a iiarrowish 
baud wi'st <»f the Devonian rocks, and between them and the Upper 
Cai'buuiforouH strata, or coal -measures, which occujiy the entire 
remaining portion of the state, and recur in detached jiatches through- 
out the district assigned to the Devonian formation; it is indeed 
among these detached portions that the most productive coal-mines 
occur. The Upper Carboniferous strata consist chiefly of conglo- 
merate as the base of the formation, and above carboniferous limestone, 
sand stone, and clay-slates, with veins of true coal, both bitumiuouB and 
anthracite. 

Kich as Pennsylvania is in minerals, by far the most important is 
coal. The anthracite coal is found in the greatest quantity between 
the Blue Ridge and the Susquehanna River, and chiefly in the J^high 
and Lackawanna valleys. The richest mines are near Mount Carbon 
or Pottsville, on the Schuylkill, and near Mauch Chuuk on the 
Ijehigh, where beds occur above 41) feet thick, and are w«jrked in the 
open air, the overlying sandstone, 40 feet thick, having been removed 
bodily from the top of the hill. The quantity <jf coal extracted fr<»m 
Uio Schuylkill field in 1851 amounted to 2,178,584 tons. Other very 
productive beds of anthracite occur in the Wyoming valley and else- 
where. I'lie bituminoiiH coal-tii-lds of Peunsylvaiiia lie in the western 
parts of the state, where the coid is found in beds vai^'iug in thickness 
from an inch to six feet and upwards : and it is noteworthy that the 
coal becomes progressively bituminous as we advance westward in the 
state. The coal-lands of I’eniisylvania aro said to occupy above 15,000 
square miles, or nearly oue-tliii'd of the entire area of the state. The 
quantity of coal now annually obtained from the coal-mines or quarries 
of PiMUisylvauia averages nearly 6,000,000 tons, of which about 
1,300,000 tuns arc bituminous. 

Next ill value to the coal is the iron-ore, which is abundant fil over 
the state, but the more valuable kinds especially so in the bituminous 
coal districts of 1'ittsburg, where it has long been .very cxteni||roly 
worked. Nearly bulf of the iron manufactured in the United S^tes 
is said to bo obtained from Pennsylvania. Copper-ore is worked in 
various places of good quality. Rich argent! feroiis lead -ore is also 
obtained* Some zinc is found. Salt-springs are common all over the 
region of the bituminous coal. Wherever the earth in this region has 
been penetrated to any considerable depth, salt water* has been found, 
ttnA there are salt-works on a large scale on the Couomaugh, an 
affluent of the Alleghany, and one or two other rivers. Saline and 
other medicinal springs in various places have of late been much 
resorted to by invalids during the summer Beasoii. Marble of beautiful 
variety and excellent texture, granite, and other excellent building 
stouea are largely quarried. Slate and limcHton.. abound in some places. 

The climate, tbe principal agricultural productions, forest trees, &c., 
have been already noticed in describing the dificrent sections of the 
state. Tlio staple cereals are wheat, maize, and oats ; but lye and 
buckwheat are also largely raised. Of other food crops potatoes are 
the principal. The culture of tobacco appears to be greatly on thq 


iucroaso. Aluple «ugM- very oxtousivuly luodo « •« very 

liirge quantities of horses, cattle, and swine in the state, 
numb^in deonaised coiiaidombly between the cewusM of 1840 and 
18.70. The waggon-horaes of Peunsylvimia ai’e <n extraonwaary size 
and strength. The cnttlo are generally of a good hrMtL Sheep ai-o 
kept in most ports, but the wool is not hno.^ The wild animM have 
much diminished. The elk has entirely disappeared, and the deer 
begins to bo scarce. In the northern and less cultivated distriete are 
still found the brown bear, the wolf, wild cat, &c. ; also squirrels, 
rabbits, hares, and minxes. Among the biinls, tlie wRd turkey is the 
largest. Several kinds of Osh ore plentiful in the rivers, as salmon, 
trout, carp, shad, Ac. 

Alanufactures, Comwerce, cCrc. — Pennsylvania is one of tlio chief 
maiiufucturiug states of the Union. Though the maim fact ures of cotton, 
woollen, and linen stuffs ai'o loss extensive than those of New York 
and Massachusetts, those of iron are by fur the most extensive in tliu 
Union, auiouutiiig indeed in value to more than oiio-tliird of the whole. 
In almost every county j.herc arc iron- works, but the chief scuts of 
the manufacture are Pittsburg in the noi*th-wcBt, Lancaster in the 
south-east, and Armstrong, Chester, Rerks, Blair, Columbia, and 
Luzerne counties. Railway carriages and machinery, Btcain-cnginos 
for the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi, sugui^inills and machi- 
nery, agricultural implements, tools, chain-cables, stoves, cutlery, Ac., 
are made to a very great ciCtent. Great quantitirs of common glass 
are made and sent to other states. The iiiaiiufactiires of paper an^ 
perhaps alnioKt equal in value to those of glass. Tjeather-makiiig is 
also a considerable branch of iudiistiy. The largest tan-yards are at 
Pittsburg, but they are nunicrous in the smaller towns in the north- 
west region. There are also manufactures of sail-cloth, roiies, hats, 
stockings, potash, tobacco, eailhouware, china, caudles, coache.s, Ac. 
The distilleries arc on a large scale; but New York alone brews a 
larger quantity of ale. 

Pennsylvania ranks fourth among the stiiies of the Union in respect 
to foreign commerce. Philadelplrtu is the only sea port in the st.itc 
[Philadki.I'HIa], and the only plane through wliieh foreign commerce 
is carried on. The exports during th6 year ending tiune 30, 1853. 
amounted to 6,527,996 dollars, of which 6,255,229 dollars w'ei't! of 
domestic prodiK^e. The imiioris during the same period amouuti'd to 
18,834,410 dollars, of which 10,454,563 dollars were carried in 
American vessels ami 8,379,847 dollars in foreign vo.'*scJs. Tin* 
cmtrances during 1850 ivcrc — 352 Americ:in vessels of the aggregate 
burden of 100,009 tons, and 185 foreign vessels of the aggregate 
burden of 32,361 tons. The clearances during 1S50 amounted to 479 
vessels, of the aggregate burden of 111,618 tons. Tlie total tonnage 
owned in the state in 1 850 was 257,939 tons, of ivhicli by far the greater 
number were employed in the iiilainl and cosusting trade. During the 
year ending June 30, 1850, there were built iii the state 191 vessels, 
of the aggivgatc burden of 31,539 tons; of these 56 wore sU^aiiieiv, 
102 sloops and canal boats, 28 schooners, 4 brigs, and only one a t^hip. 

Divitiimut, Towu 9, tkc. — T’ennsylvania is divided into *63 counties, 
21 in Eastern and 42 in Western I'eunsylvauia. Harrisburg is tin* 
political capital ; but Pliilaf1el]diia is the chief city and the ccmimenrial 
metropolis, and Pittsburg the principal seat of the iron manufaetiiri.'s 
of the state. PniLAUKLruiA forms the subject of a iwpiu-aie article : 
some of the other more iuiportaut towns are noticed below; tlie 
population is that of 1850 : - 

JfamHburtj^ the capital, occupies an elevated site on the left hank 
of the Susquehanna, in 40" 16' N. laU, 76'" 50' W. long., 110 miles N. 
from Washington : poimlutiuii, 7834. The chief ]jublic buildings are 
the capital, or state house, a large and costly edilice of the ionic 
order; the court-house, ]>rison, several churches, schools, Ac. (Joii- 
siderablo manufactures are carried on. A handsome covered bridge 
nearly 8000 feet long crosses tlie Susqiiehaiiiia here. Like alintist 
every other town of any consequence in the state, llurrisbiirg has 
ample railway and canal facilities. 

Pittnhwy^ the chief town of Western Pennsylvania, is a city and 
port of entry; it stands at the coulhieufsp of tho Alleghany and 
Monougahela rivers, which uiuting here form tho Ohio : population, 
46,601. The city is regularly laid out, well supplied with water, and 
lighted by gas ; the wide streets are lined with well-built houses ; and 
several handsome bridges cross both rivers. Among the prineipiil 
buildings are the court-house, a largo and costly Doric structure ; a 
8|Hicious Roman Catholic ci^cdral ; about 80 churohes, some of con- 
sideraUe architectural iireteusions ; the western university of Poiin- 
sylvauia ; sovoral schools ; a museum ; markct-hoiises ; besides banks, 
hotels on a very suinxituous scale, railway stations, Ac. The manu- 
facturing establishments are very numerous, and of great magnitude ; 
and Pittsburg boasts of being known us tho Birmingham of America. 
The chief manufactures ore of iron. There are very largo rolling- 
mills, foundries of bar- and pig-iron, nails luid other coarse gooris, 
lf>cks, latches, uiUls, tools, R]iriiiga,‘^iiii-baiTels, Ac. The other leiuliug 
manufacturing establishments are of gloss, soda, potash, white-lead, 
Ac.; with breweries, saw- and gp^ist-mills, Ac. A largo wholesule 
and retail trade is also carried on. Gn^at quantities of bituminous 
coal are obtained in the immediate vicinity of the city. Besides the 
ooinmercial facilities afforded by tho Ohio, which is navigable to 
Pittsburg by steamers of large size, the city is connected with Lake 
Erie and the Atlantic by canal and railway. Alleghany City, on the 
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oppoaite aido of tho Allc^bauy Ilivcr, population 21,262, is really a 
suburb of Pittsburg, with which it is in almost every resjiect closely 
iflentificd : and the same may be said of Birmingham (population 
3732), and South Pittsburg (1883), on the opposite bank of tlio 
Monongahcla. Alleghany (3ity contains tho western penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania ; 30 churches ; and has extensive manufactories of iron, 
hardware, cutloiy, glass, cotton goods, &c. 

Carhondale, on the left bank of Lackawanna Creek, 120 miles N.K. 
from ITarrisburg, population 4945, is the centre of a busy coal-minitig 
district, and contains some considerable iron -works. 22 miles 

W-S-W. from llumsburg, population 4581, is a busy manufacturing 
town, and tho seat of a United Shites barmetks aiul csivalry school, 
and of Dickinson college. Chambarahurg^ on an affluent of the Potomac, 
45 miles S.W. from Harrisburg, population 3335, is one of the busiest 
places in the centre of tlie soxithem part of the state, and contains 
some good buildings. Colunihic^ on the left bank of thtt Susquehanna, 
2;*) miles 8.E. from Harnsburg, population 4140, carries on an extensive 
river trade, aud contains the county buildiiig.s, 13 churches, &c. The 
Susipieliauna is here crossed by a bridge 5690 feet long. DaunvilU^ at 
till! confluence of the Mahoning Ci*cck with the Susquehuntia, popu- 
lation 3302, is also a place of considerable trade. Enston, at the junction 
of the Lehigh Uivor with the Delaware, 95 miles K.N.E. from ITarris- 
biirg, population 7250, is one of the rising towns of PeiitiBylvaiiia, 
being the centre of a great internal trade, and having been madf3 the 
]>oii]t of junction of several im|)ortaut lines of railway, and three 
canals. 'J’hc town is regularly laid out with broad streets, and a 
spacious central square; and contains hesiilcs the county btiildiugs, 
several churches utifl schools, Lafayette college, Alc. Considerable 
manufactures arc can-ied on, ami there arc cxtcn.sivo dejiOHitH of iron 
in tlie vicinity, but the principal trade at present ]>crhaps is in flour, 
corn, meal, and whiskey. Eric.^ a port of entry on Presque Isle liay, 
fiake Erie, 22(t TuilcH N.W. from ITarrishurg : pojiulatiou, 5858. The 
liarbonr is a good ami safe one, but the ]ilanc has until the last few 
yenra made, very slow progress owing to ilie thinness of the population 
of the Hiirrouiidiiig c:oiintry, and tlie want of good liu€*s of commuui' 
cation. Since however it has been connected by the state railways 
with the leading 1.ownH of this and the neighbouring states aud the 
Atlantic ports, it has ra])id]y advanced in trade and population, and 
has probably in 1855 nearly twice as many inhabitants as it js»s- 
Hcsscd in 1850. Germantown; [Pnri4Ai)i‘:iJ*mA]. JjancaHtci\ 

35 miles S.K. from Harrisburg, population 12,369, is a w'clbbuili and 
iioiirisLiing town, the seat of extensive industrial establishments, and 
the centre of an iruportaiit line of tratlic between the interior and the 
sea-coast. It contains county court buildings, iiuTucrous churches 
and schools, Franklin college, banks, railway depots, large liotcls, 
]U'intiiig ojllceH, paper-mill-^, distilleries, cotton factories, iron-works, 
&.C. lilaanch. C/imdc, on the right bank of tho Lehigh, 75 miles N.E. 
from Jlarrisburg, iiopidatioii 2557, is chiefly iioiewortliy as the capital 
of one of the )iriiicip:il uuthraciti! mining distriuts. The village contains 
Home good public buildings, banks, &c. ; and some large iron-works. 
In tho immediate vicinity is tho celebrated Maunch Chunk coal mine, 
or ipiarry, which occupies the siiiiiuili of a hill, ami is reached by an 
inclined piano 700 feet long with a rise of 200 feet. Moi/amcnaing, 
[Pirn.AJ)i:jj*iJiA. I Norriatown, on the left bank of the tSchuylkiil, 
85 miles E.iS.E. fi'oiii Tlnrrisbiirg, pojnilation 6024, ])ossesses a great 
amount of water power, which is j’eiidercd available for several 
cxten.sivc factories. A handsome bridge spans the rivtir, and a canal 
ainl railways atlord iiiiiple facilities for the transit of goods, &<r. 
Nortkern JAberlira ; Oxford [I'liiLAnBLi’iiiA]. PluvnUvUlc, o\x Wn?. left 
hank of tlie Schuylkill, 73 iiule.s l'],S.E. from Harrisburg, juipulation 
2670, is largely engaged in tlii! Tnainifactiirc of iron ami ii*on-ware. 

on the riglit hank of tho Schuylkill, 4.5 miles N.E. from 
llurri-sbiirg, ]>opi]latioxi 7515, is the capital of an iiiiporlaiit coal- and 
iron-iiiining district. There are extensive iriui-workH, machine and 
engine shops, breweries. &c. ; and th«! place has abiiudaut canal luid 
railway facilities. Reading^ on the loft bank of tho Schuylkill, 55 miles 
E. from Harrisburg, population 15,743, is a well-built town founded in 
1748. Many of tho public buildings are of a superior character, aud 
there arc very extensive iron- works, cotton factories, hat iiiaiiu factories, 
]>ottories, breweries, grist luul saw-iiiills, lumber yards, &c. Southwark; 
Sftring Qardcn [PHii.AT>Er.i'iiiA]. Taniaquan on the Little Schuylkill, 
N.E. fi'otn Harrisburg, ])0)iulatiun 3080, is another busy coal- 
mitiiiig village. Wa^hingtfm, on the Cluicticr Creek, 170 miles W. from 
Harrisbuig, population 2662, is the scat of Washington Colkgo, iiiid 
has considerable manufnctui'CH, Wc8lcheale.rt 70 miles E.sSr from 
llarriBhurg, population 3172, is a well-built town with sovcral churches, 
schools, an atheuamm, &c., and a place of considerable trade. Y^orh\ 
on the Codorus Cntek, 22 miles S. by E. from Harrisburg, population 
0863, is regularly laid out, confains several handsome i)ublic biiildiuga, 
and^ has extensive manufactures. 

Govepimentf History, Ac . — The constitution of tho State of IVnii- 
Bylvaniawas framed in 1776 upon tlie base of that originally drawn 
This was subsequently amended, and in 1838 
present amended constitution dates from 
voting is vested in every free white citizen 
j United States 21 years of .age, who shall havo resided in the 
state during one year. The legislature consists of a Senate of not 
css than one-fourth nor more than one-third the number of ropre- 
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sentatives (now of 33 mornbers), who arc elected for thTOo years ; and 
a House of Representatives of not less than 60 nor tmm! thiiii 100 
(at present 100) members, who are elected annually. The governor is 
elected for three years. The judges arc also elected by the people ; 
the judges of tho supreme court for 15 years, of the other courts for 
10 and 5 years. Tho public funded debt of tho state on December Ist 
185-4 was 39,750,000 dollars. The total revenue of the state for the 
year ending December 1st 1854 was 6,666,000 dollars; the expenditurts 
was 5,425,000 dollars. Tho state militia in 1852 was com])08cd of 
13,328 men, of wdiom 212 were commissioned oflleei's. Since 1844 
the sum of 200.000 dollars has boon annually approi>riatod by tho 
stale fur the supiiort of schools. The whole number of schools in tlio 
sbito ill 1853 was 9703 with 286,105 malt!, and 238,535 fetiiale scholars. 
Thtii'c are 9 colleges, aud 14 theological, medical, and law scdiools in 
the state. A large part of the p()])ulatiun of I’ciiusylvania, especially 
ill the middle and western districts, arc Ocriiians ; they retain the use 
of their language, and a considerable number of ncwsjiapcrs hi (jorinan 
arc printed and circulated in the state. 

The lirst sAtleuieiits on the shores of Chesapeake Ray were made 
by the Hw(mI(!h in 1 627. The Diit(;h took possession of the iSwcdisli 
colony in 1658, but were obliged to ccilc it to the English in 1664. 
Several dispersed settlements hud been formed along both Hides of 
Chesapeake Rii^'. The country was gmiited by Charles IT. in 1681 to 
William Penn, who considered it just to bny from the original pos- 
sessors, tho Indians, what bad bo'-ii granted by the king of ICngland. 
In 1682 he founded the town of Philadelphia, and published a * Frame 
of Government,' whicli was coiiiirni'^d by an assembly of tho people 
at Chester, in Doccmbir, 1682. The humane priiiei])]cs on wbicli the 
constitution and laws of Penn were b:ised, attracted numerous colonists 
to iliis country from most parts of Europe, espctcially from (jertiiaiiy. 
They all settled however in the south-east region, whilst the Tiidians 
remained lii undisturbed pos'«esMion of tho iiurth-wcst region. 'J'hc 
French, advancing from ('aiiada, got pusse.-«.sioii of this back country, 
and ill 1752 built Fort Dnquesue, the name of which was changed 
to I'ittsburg after it was taken by tho British. In 1774 the delegates 
of the colonies a iseiiihled in Phi iadelphia, declared against the right 
of the English parliaiiieiit to tax the colouie.':, which may be considered 
a.s the declaration of war; and it was at Philadelphia that, in 1776, 
the representatives of the 13 states adopted and prnmiilgat.pd the 
• J )cclaration of Inde[)endeiice.' The seat of the federal government 
was at Phibulelphia till 1806, whcMi it was removed t«i Washington. 

(SfatisticcU Gazetteer of the United SttUea ; Li]>pincott, New and 
Complefe Gstsettcer ; Sevenfh Census of the United St at vs ; Rogers, 
tUologicnt Surrey of the State of J^ennsylvania ; Marcon ; T^ycll ; 
Aiist-iMl: Amo'ican A///^anac, 1855.) 

PE N N VCi; ICK. [Edinhu kuusiiirf..] 

PENOBSCOT. [Maine, U. S.J 

PENRITH, Cumberland, a market-town and tho scat of a Poor-Tjiiw 
Union, in the parish of Penrith, is situatod in a fertile v.alo attlicHonth 
extremity of Inglewood Forest, in 5-P 40' N. iat., 2‘ 45' W. Jong., 
distant 17 miles iS. by E. from Carlisle, 2S3 miles N.N.W. from 110111100 
by road, and 282 miles by tho N orth-W osteni and Laiii::Lsier and Car- 
lisle niilways. The town is under the xiiuiiaL'emeut of a liocal Board 
of Health. Thu population of the town of Penrith in 1851 was 6668. 
The living is a vicaratje, witli tlie ciinicy of Trinity annexed, in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of t.'arlislc. I'eiirith Piior-Law ITiiion e«in- 
tiiius 39 parishes and townships, with an area of 181,236 acres, and a 
jiopulatiou ill 1851 of 22,307. 

Penrith is an ancient town, situated at the foot of a hill, and contains 
many well-biiiit houses. The town is lighted with gcis. 'i’lie parisli 
cdiiii'ch is a spacious Qrcciaii building, after the model of St. Andrew's, 
Hoi burn, London ; it was rebuilt, except the tower, in 1726. In the 
churchyard is an ancient monument eonsi-sting of two ]>yraniiil!il stones 
ahuui 12 feet high. A new church in the style of the 13tli cciituiy, 
consecrated ill 1850, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Independ- 
ents, United Presbyterians, (Quakers, and Roman C.itliidics are in the 
town. The Free Grammar Hcbool, founded in 1564 by (iuceii Elizabeth, 
had 21 sclicdars in 1852, of whom two were free 80110511*8. There are 
also in Penrith, Free, National, British, Tiidnstrial. and Infant schuols ; 
a school supported by the Wesleyan Methodists: aiucehaiiies institute 
and reading-room, and a savings bank. Tuesday’ is tlio niarket-il:iy. 
Se^ral qj^ttl-! fairs :u*e held in the course of tho year. There is here 
a liniiHo of coiTcctit.ii, A county court is held in the town. Tii olden 
times Penrith was several times pillaged, and twice burned by the 
Scots. The Beacon, which stands on a high mount about a mile 
from the town, cominaiids a view of tho country for mure than 16U 
miles in circumforouco. 

PENJIVN, Cornwall, a market- town and niuniciital and parliamentary 
borough, ill the parislivof Gluvias, is situated in 9' N. lat., 5 6' W . 
long., distant 30 miles 18.S.W. from Bodmin, and 266 miles 
from Loudon. The population of the municipal boroiigli of J\juryn 
ill 1851 was 3959; that of the pari iani out ary borough is iiieliuloLl in 
tho return for the uniti*d borough of Peiiryii and iMlinoiitli, The 
borough is governed by 4 aldorineii and 12 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor; and in coiijuiictiou with Falmouth returns two members to 
tho Imperial i'arliamciit. The living of (lluvius is a vicarage in the 
urahdeacoury of Cornwall and dioerso of Exeter. 

Penryn was iniule a market- town in 12o8, and was incorporated by 
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Janifis I. in 1019. The town is built on a low bill, which I'rojwte 
caRtward into one of tlio iiilctsi of Kalmoiitli harbour, dividing tiio 

At the point botwcon these 


inlet into two unvigablw branches. , a r a 

branches is the public qunv, from which tlie main street of tUo town 
rises. A considorablo traile is carried ou between Penrvii and the 
populous mining district of Uedruth. Granite is exported to a C(»ii- 
Biderable amount. There ore in Fonryn an Hpiscop.il chapel, I'?**’™ "[ 
worshiD for Weslcynu Methodists and liulejwndente, and -yM™" 
IH VlrL 1. iM on Wnrij, .uU ,lvo ».«1 l..r. 
cattle arc hold, 



country is slif^hily inn/ii/at/Dtr, ami its general chanicter is n plaiu. 
It is wiittirrd by numerous rivers, but. most of tlieiu are small and not 
ij/ivigable. 7’Jie most importiiut rivers are the Sourn nn^i the Mokclia. 
'fhe Sonm, which rises in Saratofl', enters Peusa to the south of the 
chiif town, traverses tho csasterii j)art of the govcrxinKUit and eiilors 
ijimliirsk. The Mokeha rises in the government itself, waters the 
north-cast part of it, and after rnnniiig northward turns to tiie west, 
ami enters tho governmoiit of Tamboff. The government of Petisa 
(contains six small lakes. Tho climate is tornperiite and very agivoahle 
in Riimuicr, but the winter is rather cold ; the sky is clear and the air 
very healthy. 

7'he s«jil is extremely' fertile, and thej iirndiice includes corn, hemp, 
llax, potatoes, and fruit. I'ht? forests are of vast extent. Tliei’e ai'e 
still wild-deer and a great quaiitit}' of game, but the fur-bearing 
ariiuials liavc disap])eaivd. 'The chief occupations of the inhabitants 
are grazing and agricultiini. Ikies are reared in coiisidorablc numbers. 
'I'lie iisberies arc of little im]H>i'tance. mineral kingdom fiirniRlies 

a little iiDii, vitriol, sulphur, and miilBtoiics. 

There are few' extensive iiiannfactiires. lint the country people 
mnnuffieture coarse linen and woollen-iJoth, and all kinds id' nrticlcH 
for their own use. Tliei-e is a manufactory of blaiikcits and carpets 
at the village of Jela. 7’he di'^tilling of brandy is carrie<l on to a 
very great extent. 'The trade is chiefly carried on by land, especially 
w'itli Niscbiiei-Novgorod. Annual fairs nro bold at TVnsa, Nischiiei- 
l.oiiioir, and Saransk. Thfi expoi'ts are corn, Hour, brandy, soap, w'ax, 
honey, itota-shes, wool, sall-cLolh, carpets, blankets, W'oi»deii-wai'e, &c. 

^^■ilh respect to public iiiRtruciion Pi.>nsa is under tlio university of 
Kasan, but the schools are few in mimbei*. ^J'lic; only priiiting-uilioe 
belongs to the crow'ii. There are in tho govcrniiicut about tHK> ehurch«?a, 
of which 11 arc cathedrals, o nioiiks* con vents, and 1 nunnery. Tlio 
Tartar mosques arc to the number of 70, of vvhicli about 10 arc of the 
lii'st cla^■s. 

Pioian, the capital of the gorenimeiit, in built on an eniiiieiice at the 
eoTiflux of tlie Peiisa and the Soura, in fill ' *i* jV. lat., 4-1 liO' K. long., 
4fl/) miles from Mo.scow'. It was founded in IGOfl, and is a nourishing 
ti>wn, with Ilia nil factures of leather an^l soap. 7’lierc is a brisk trade 
iu eorn. Pensa is a bishof/s see, and has a gymuasiuni, a ReUiiiiaiy, 
two convents, to each fif which tw<i churches are attached ; seven 
other churches and a <*atlicdrjil. The Iioiihch are tif wood. The 
population is about 11,000. At 7000 inhabitants) a 
grcMt aiinunl fair is Indd from the 1st to the Kith of .luly ; the chief 
article.^ sold are leather, furs, wax, drugs, and colonial jiroducti. 
iSaraiiKi.\ at tliii conflux of the Saranga and the liisnra, has nearly 
0000 inhabitants, 9 chiircheR, 2 catlicclrals, and a convent of monks. 
It is a very thriving little town. 

PEN'S aV *( > L a . [ Fj.o h 11 >.\. 1 

J "E .\ S FGKJ ). [SoM KiisKTsii 1 u i:.] 

PENSHITKST. [Kknt.] 

PENTINA. [Aijkuzzo.J 

PENTI.ANJ) KllITH. fC.ATTir?rE.s.s; Giikxijv ]sr..\\ns. | 

PENTilK VOELAS. [ThiMiiciiwiiiHi;.] 

PENZANfM'], (Jornw'all, a market and sca-iairt town, a mniiicii»al 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, iu the parish of Madraii, 
is situated on the north- western shore of Mount’s llay, in hO" 7' N.lat, 
it' 31^ W. long., distant 53 miles H.W. from. Tiodmin, and 281 miles 
W.S.W. from i./Oii(i(»ii. The popnlntioii of the borough in JS.'il ipaB 
f»214. It is giivei'iiejl hy q ahlernioii and 18 crmneillers, of vnkintn one 
is niay*)r. Tho liviiiir of J'l'n/aiice is a pi-rpctual curacy in the arch - 
<lefic*onrv' of (..'ornwaJl arnl diocese (»f J.*iXeti.T. iVnzanco J*oor-Law • 


a good public library, a Society of Natural History and Autuputies. ^.,1 
a Horticultural Society. Thus Uswn is also the seat of the Ih^yai 
Geological Society of Cornwall, whose musoum contains an adiuiiMhlo 
collection of minerals. The olimato of Peuaanco is very mild but 
Romowhat moist, and is in soma repute for invalids. A laivo i^ro 
purtiuii of the tin produoed iu Cornwall is shipped at Peiisaiico. Tii„ 
markets are held on Tliurwlay and Saturday ; and fairs on May 
Thurailay afbn- Trinity Sunday, and Thursday before Advent. SomJ 
woollen-yaru and coarse woolleu-rioth are iimtiufaotiirad. The fishury 
at IViizanco employs about 200(i peraons and about 300 sail of largo 
ii»hing-hoaU. The iiuinber of vessels belonging to the port on I itooin 
her Slst LSh3 w:w— 90 of S190 tons aggregate biiideii. Dunnir 
there entereil the pi»rt 777 sailing-veHseJs of/i],(fpU tons, nwl 
vessels of 1 J,4(i2 tons; and theiv deai-oJ 297 suiling-vessols of 2i\7i*7 
tons ngfiregate bunion. 

VHoniA. f Illinois.] 

PEUCY. [Manchk] 

pb:ninr, mont. [pYUENtcKs.] 

PtiJtE-EN-KETZ. [J.oiUK-lNFKiaJ20Kt:.J 

PKltEKOR [CitiMEA.] 

PEUGAAIOS, or J*EttUAMUM, tJie moat iiii]iortaut town in Mysia, 
first iiieiitiuued in Xenopiioii's * AuabnHis * (vii. 8, R. 8), was situ- 
ated north of the river Caicus, on a small straani named iiiiioims. 

It was strongly fortiiied hy natiira and art, and was chosen by 
rjysJmachus, wlicii ruler of tlie iiorth-weRt ]mrt of Asia Minor, as tho 
most secure ])hico in his dominions for depositing his treasures. 
Pliilotmrus, to whom he entrusted his treasures, declared his iudo- 
pendciice about ]{.c. 283, and remained muster of the town imd a Htiiall 
part of the surrounding country till his death ii.u. 2t>3. He was suc- 
ceeded hy his. nephew Eunieiies, who increased his doniitiions, and 
even gaineil a victory near Sardis, over Autiochus son of Scleuciis. 
lie reigned for 22 years, and was Hucceeded, 11 . 0 . 241, hy iiis cousin 
Attains 1., who assumed the title of King. AitaliiK was a rucccrsI' ill gene- 
ral, and his ^irurlciicc as well ns his valour greatly cxltMidcd the limits 
of his kiugclum. He died at the age of 72, after a reign of 4 1 years, 
and was siicoecdec], 107, hy his sun Eumeiies, wJio, like Attaliin, 
Wits a firiu friend of the Koinans, and in coiisei|uoiico of liirt services in 
their warn against Autiochus and the kings of Maccdoina, re(!eiveil 
frinii tliem all the fAirritory conijuorad from Autiochus on this sid ? of 
Mount I'nuruH. Eumones emhellislied the city w'itli many public 
buihliiigs, and founded a library, which bocamn only socoud iu import- 
nnce to that of Ah^xandria. The library remained at I'crgamos till 
Atiioiiius made a present of it to Cleopatra. 

The history of the kings of Pergauios is given in au Appendix t > 
('liiitorrs ‘ Fasti lleilcuici ’ (hi. 400-419). 

L'urgamos was a considerable town, and possossed man}' public 
buildings, of which the most celehrntud w'as a temple of .fKsculapiiis, 
which possessed the right of asylum. (Tac., * Ann.,' iii. 03; .\pi>., 
Mith.,’ 0 . 00.) PerganiuK was one of tho seven cliurehes to wliiirh 
St. .John wrote in the hook of the Jievelatioii (i. 1 1 ; ii. 12). It con- 
tinued to he the capital of the lioiuun province of Asia, 'riio iiiodeni 
.own, which is called ilergrna, is still a place of cousidoivible imjiort- 
siuco. Mr. Follows, who visited it in 1838, says (‘ i'lxcursion in Asia 
Minor,’ p. 34), that it is as busy ami thriving us heavy taxation will 
allow', and has seven or eight khans.*’ It contains many extensive 
ruins. Mr. Follows iurorm.s us (p. 34) that the walls of tho Turkish 
liouse.s are full of tho rolic.s of marbles, with oriiaincuts of the richest 
Oreciau art. 




Union coutaius 19 pariidurr. and townships, with ii 
acrx'.s, and a pojmhition in l.'S.M of .0-!,37O. 

reuzanco is the jno-«t wcstvrly tow'ii in England. Tt rccciverra 
idiarter for a market and a fair in 1332, and w'us iucorjioratcd by 
James 1. iu Ifllo. The town U situabd on th^ nortb-wchterii shore 
of Mount’s Jlay, and has much increased of late years ; it is lighted 
with gas. There are in I’cnzaiicc a )>urocbial chapel, rebuilt iu 1836 ; 
a pro] irietary chapel, erected in 1843, in the early English style; jilaces 
of w'orahip for Wesleyan and AsKociation MelIiodii4tR, Independents, 
ii.'iptists, Homan (.'ntholicR, and Jew.s ; a (Ininirnar school, which liiul 
I S scholars in 18;il ; National Rchools, and a savings bank. Quarter 
;ij»d ]jt tty Si pwion.H and a county' court arc held. 7'lie tow'ii hall, recently 
built, IS surruounted witli a hiindsome cupola ; its eastern front consists 
of a pediment siipfiortcd by four noble columns. T’enzaucc possesses 


Ccfin of rergamoR. liritisli Museum. Actiiul sixe. 

PEllOE. fl’Awr’nTLtA.] 

PEHIAPATAM. lUooim,] 

T’EHIEKS. [Manciii:.] 

PEffiifilOUr), a former province of Franco, iiichnlcd in tho military 


ill ari?a of 65,022 | government of Onienne, wai bounded N. by Poitou and Liinousiu, K. 

iiy Quercy. S, by AgeriaiH, and W. by tho Herd dais, Saintonge, and 
Angoumois. It is now iucludodiii tho departiuont of Dordoune; tho 
.;ajiitfi1 was Pdriguoux. 

PfilllGUEUX. fDORDOONE.] 

l^EHM, an extensivo government of lluRsia, Is situated partly in 
Kuropo and partly in Asia, between 56“ 30' and 61® 30' N. lat., 53“ 20' 
and 64“ 10' K. long. It is bounded N, by Wologda and Tobolsk, E. 
by Tobolsk, S. by Orenburg, and W. by Viatko. Tho area is about 
128,600 square miles, or more than double the area of England and 
Wales, The population in 1846 was 1,637,700. 

This government is mountainous, and is divided by the Ural Moun- 
tains, which traverse it from north to soiitli, into two uiic<]iial parts, 
the smaller of which is in Asia. Tho loftiest summit of the Ural 
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chain, the Pavdinskoi-Kamon, is upwards of 6000 feet above the level 
of tho aea, but the chain riaeB bo gradually that travellera approaching 
it on the road from Perm to Ekaterinburg find themselves at the 
summit without perceiving that they were making an ascimt. The 
mountainouB parts are covered with forests, in some of which there 
are immensn marshes. Tho southern parts of the goveniment, on the 
Fiuropean side, are fertile and well cultivated, hut the other portions 
are more suitable to pasture than tillage. The course of tho rivoi's 
is determined by tho tlral chain. Tho principal river on the west side 
is the Kama, among tho numerous aflluotita of which is the Tchous- 
Bovail^ which flows from some lakes at tho foot of tho ohaiii, and 
joins tho Kama above the town of Perm. On tho other aide of tho 
mountains, the Sosva, the Toura, and the Scoth flow eastward to join 
tho Tobol. There are above 600 lakes, most of them east of tho 
mountiuiiB. There are alsr> sulphureous and other mineral springs. 
The climate is unequal, being very rigorous in the mountains and in 
the eaHtcrii part, but milder towards tho south' west. Tt is however 
generally healthy. The government does not protluco corn sufficient 
for the consumption of the 'inhabitunt;^. Rye, hurley, uiilb, potatoes, 
and fla^ are gi’own. The forests, of which a very large proportion 
belongs to tho crown, consist (jf the pine, the larch, tho birch, and 
the lime-tree ; in the Bouth'Ca^tern part the oak, tlie ash, the birch, 
and the elm are found, and in the districts of Tchordyiie and Werkho- 
touric, the cedar. Game and fiir-beaiiiig animals abound. 'Pbe 
government of Perm owes its riches to its iniiieruls, and the working 
of tlicj mines employs the greater part of the inhabitants. They pro- 
duce iron, copper, platiuuni, a little lead, gold, silver, suit, Tnarblit, 
jasper, agates, apit-tliysts, loiulstoue, and some diamonds. The richest 
gold mines ait) those of Hei’esofll The mines of the Ural M<»untalns 
yield aimuully about 300 poods (one pood 30 lbs.) of gold, 20n,000 
poods of copper, and 5,,000,OUO poods of iron. The greater part of 
tlieee products belongs to tbo government of Perm, wliich also produces 
about erven million poods of salt annually. 

()f domestic animals there are horsoH, horned cattle, sheep, swine, 
and goats. The lluschkirs breed a great quantity of liees : formerly 
they bad camels, but tho race appears to be extinct. Tho AVoguls, in 
the north, have a few reindeer. 

Three fourths of the inhabitants are Tlussians. Tho remainder are 
iVrmiaus, dcsoonded from tho ancient iuliabitauta of the country 
between the Ural Mountains and the White Sea, and various Tartar 
races. Most of the inhabitants profess Christianity ; there are a few 
'tartars and Baschkirs of both sexes, who aro Mobamuieduiis ; and 
some Tchcremisses and Woguls, who are still I'u -ans. 

There are some luaiiufautiires of cloth, leather, soap, candles, &c. 
Trade, is very brisk, partly in consoquciice of the facility for watei^ 
carriage on the Kama and its tributaries, and partly owing to the 39 
annual lairs, IS of which are held in the towns, tlm most cousidorable 
being that of Jrbit. With riisjiect to education, Perm is untler the 
uiiiveiMity of Kusan, but education is contiiiod to a very small portion 
Ilf the inhabitants. 

Perm^^ the capital of the goveriinieiit, is a uiodtTn town, having 
boon liuilt ill obedience to a ukase of (Jatharine 11., issued in 37SU. 
It ia situated in 58'' N. lat., 56" 30' E. long., at the conllux of tho 
lagoiiHchika and the Ivamo. The streets are broad and regular, the 
limiHOM almost all of wood, and the town is suriMundeil bv a boulevaixl 
planted with trees. 'Pho population is about 10,000. l»crni is a bishop’s 
sec. Ekaterinburg, with 11,000 inhabitants, is a place of much greater 
importunco. [KKaTEUiNiurRu.] /rajirgror, at the junction of the Iron 
and the Sylwa, a fortified town with 6000 inhabitants, has inanufac- 
turos of leather and soap. Within a mile of the town, on the banks 
ol the Sylwa, there are caverns in tho rock, which appear to have been 
formerly in habited by many thousand families. tSolimanskf at tho 
conflux of. the Uflolkn and tho Kama, has 5000 iuliubitauls, five 
churchoB, and two convouts. There are hero extensive saltworks. 
Owing to the rood to Sllwria passing thraugh this town, it has a con 
Hiderable trade. There is a botanic garden, in which the principal 
plants of liu^a and Siberia are cultivated. Nisch^i-Nvwiansk lias 
1L,000 inhabitants, who huvo consiilerublo iiianuiactures of lacquered 
Ol’ japanned ware. Ivbii^ or Irhizk, on the Eoiw'a, near its confluence 
with the Trbit, has 3500 inhaibitauts, and is celebrait'd for its annual 
fair, which is frequented by Bokharian, Peraiun, Aruieniun, Greek, &c., 
mercliants. Irbit is a neat, regularly built, ai uL rapully improving 


(Sohmidtlin, Lti Rasaie cl la Paloytit t llbrachelinann, Jiamlbuch ; 

Siberieu; Russian 0.tHcial JouniaU.) 

? **®*‘"Po*^ in Brazil, situated in S*' 8' B. lat., 
nil-**! collective name of two towns, Recife and 

uiiiufla, nearly 8 miles distant from one another. It gives title to a 
Dutiop, and is the capital of the province of the same name. 'Phe 
Kit K • j ^ Keoife consists of three difleretit parts, united to each otlier 
Bairro do Recife, Buiri\> dc Buo Antonio, and Bain'o 
. Bairro do Recife ia built on tlie soutb-eosteru 

of a low and ssuidy peninsula furinetl by the mouths of two 
iifii-fK . Capibaribo on the south, and the Bibcribe on the 

Koi .1 contiguous to tho harbour, it is the seat of the commerce. 

namllMl ^ formed by a rocife, or chain of reefs, which runs 

{anra fluf mil* ®i*oi*o about 20 yards from it, and resembles a 
u:go flat wall, elevated about 6 feet above low-water mark. This roof 


IB interrupted by a narrow break which forms the entrance to the port, 
north of tho northern extremity of Recife, and iuHide the rei f, vessels 
aro completely sheltered by a shoal. Tho town is indiBerently built, 
and the streets aro narrow, but generally paved. 'Phe Rua das Cruxes, 
which is tho only wide street, contains many substantial bouses. The 
treasury and tho governor's palace are situated in San Antonio. As 
the tide enters the rivers some distance above the places where tlio 
three towns are built, tli« watt)r is not fit for drinking, but an aque- 
duct has lieen constructed, by which water is brought from tbo Rio 
Praia, a distance of about 5 miles. Recife has a college, an episcopal 
palace, and an hospital. 

Ollinda is beautifully situated upon a cluster of eminences which 
are oouneut^ with the tnountaiiis farther west. It is rather well 
built, contains many convents, a catlio^W, an episcopal palace, a 
botanical garden of trees and exotic plauts^iostly brought from Asia ; 
and a college. Tho population of I'ornambuco as a whole probably 
amounts to 50,000. 'J’he exports of I’emambuco consist chiefly of 
cotton, sugar, rum, horns, bides, and dyewoods. The imports are 
i*.od, inostly from England, flour, wine, English cotton mauutactures, 
and silks trom Fraiiiu) and Chinn. The trade of the town has been 
increasing for sevend years. 

'Phe town <»f Pernaiiibiicu was taken by the Hutch in 1630, and 
remaiuod in their possession to 1654. The Dutch did more for its 
public works in that short period tlian has been done ever since. 

PKP.XAIT. [Ltvonia.J 

PERONNE. [SoM.\iE.| 

PERPIGNAN, capital formerly of Rousilloii, now of the de])arimeut 
of Pyre iices-OrientalcM, in tho south of France, is situated at the 
jiiiicticm of the ikissc witli tho Tet, 5 miles W. from the Mediterranoau, 
525 miles S. from Paris, in 42' 41' .55" N. lat., 2 54' 18" E. long., 1106 
feet above the Ittvel of the sea,* and had 10,122 inhabitants in the com- 
mune at the census of 1851. Whilst Rousilloii was in the hamU of 
the kings of Aragon, l*erpignan became in 1340 the scat of a university 
fountled by king Pedro. In 1474 the town was taken, after a moat 
vigorous resistance, by Louis XT. of Franco. Having been restored to 
Spain, it was ^ain taken in 1642 by Louis XII L, and was included in 
tlu) cession of Rousillou to the French. The town is built partly on 
the slope of a hill, and juiiiily in the plain at its foot, on the right 
hank of the 'Pet, over which there are two bridges. A strong citadel 
commands the town on the south siilo. The ilelences of tho town, 
consistiiig of niiij parts flanked with busliuus and protected by terraces 
troiii the besit’gers’ lire, of advanced redoubts, covered ways, &e., were 
ail thoroughly repaired in 3 823, and Perpignan is now one of the 
strougest places in France. There are barracks for 50u0 men built by 
Louis XIV’., suid occupying one sitle of tho ]iarada Perpignan is 
divitlcd into the ohl and new towns, Thtj streets, with few exiaqitioiiK, 
arc narrow’ and dark, and the houses ill built. The most reimukabhi 
buildings are- -tho catliodral, the churches of St.-Joan-le Vieux and 
l^-Rcal, the tow’u-house, the mint, tin; former churches of the Corde- 
liers, Curmuiitos, lunl Dominicans, the Carmelite convent, now tho 
arseualj &c. The town gives title to a bi:slio)i. It has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a custom-house, a college, a clerical 
Hchoul, two hospitals, a theatre, a botanic gartleii, and a public library* 
of 13,000 volumes k''pl in a part of the old university buildings. 'Tho 
luauufactures are — bri»iulclot]i and woollen .stulls, )ilaying cards, 
leather, brandy. Soap, and eorks. 'Phe chief artiule.s of coiiimerce an^ -■ 
red and liqueur wines, brandy, oil, silk, ^yool, iron, and cork. Half- 
way between Perpiuuaii and the sea is the hamlet of Ciisti ill ’.llouslflun^ 
which stands on tho left bank of the Tct, and occupies jiart of the site 
of the ancient R usd no. 

PERilAN ZAIUI LoE. IPounwam..] 

PEUKEUX. [Loiuji.l 
PEUROS-GITIUEU. ICiVnis i>i'-Noi;u. | 

-PEUSET'ULIB is mciitionod by Greek writers afb‘r tho lime of 
Alexiuider as tho capital of i^orsia. The name however does not o(;cur 
ill Uemdotiis, Ciesias, Xeiiojihoii, or Noheiuiah, who were well 
acijuaiiited with the other ]iriucipai cities of the Per^jian empire, and 
make froqu* 'lit mention of Susa, Babylon, and Kebataua. Their silence 
niuy bo accounted for by tlie fact that Persepolis was not a place of 
residence for the J'ersiau kings, though, from the account of Arrian 
aijd otlicr writers, it 'vus from the most aucieut times regarded as the 
capital of the oiupir*;.. 'The kings qf l*orsia appear to have boon buried 
hci^ or at Pasargaiho. 'riiore was ut i’eraepolis a uiogiiificeni palace, 
which at tho time of Alexander was full of iuiuieuse treasures, wdiieli 
liiul uceuuiuiated there from tho time of Cyrus. (Diod. Sic., xvii. 71 ; 
Strabo, XV. }>. 729.) 'The palace of the I'ersian kings ami a j»:irt of 
tAe city wore burnt by Alexander (Arriuu, iii- 18 ; Curt., v. 7 ; Striibo, 
XV. p. 729 ; Diuil. Sic., xvii. 70); but it still eimiinuctl to bo a jiJaeo 
of coiisidorablo importnuco after his time. (Diod. Sic., xix. 22.) VVt* 
I’ead c'f ail attempt by Antiochus Epijihanea to plunder it, wiiicli did 
not succeed. (2 ALac., ix. 1, 2.) Persopolis was situated in an extensive 
ploiu, near tho union tif the Araxes ( /{r ntlnhir) and t 'yriis ( Kur). The 
situation appears to have bi*eii very healthy ami favourable to longevity. 
'Phe ruins of Persepolis, Avhich aro usually called by tho inhabitants 
T<’htl-Miuar, tliat is, ‘ The Forty Pillars,’ ar.i described at great length 
ill Sir li. K. Porter’s ‘ Travels.* 

PE US 11 ORE, Worceatershiiv, a inarkelwtowu, and the seat of a i’oor- 
Law Union, is situated on the right bank of the river Avon, in 52 V 
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N. Lit., 2® 4' W. lon^., diutaut 10 miluH S.E. from Worcester, and 102 
miles W.N.W. from Tendon. The population of tlio town of Pershoro 
in 1851 was 2717. The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Worcester. Pershore Poor-Law Union contains 39 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 52,260 acres, and a population in 1S51 of 1 3,553. 

The town of Pershore is well built and well paved, and is lighted 
with gas. There are two churches — St. Andrew’s, a small miciont 
structure ; suul the church of Holy Cro-ss, which is a noble remnant of 
an abbey church. Tho lofty sfjuare tower and transept of Holy Cross 
are Norman ; tho chancel, which is now used os tho church, is early 
English. Tho Baptists, Wosloyun Methodists, and Moimons have* 
places of worshi]!. There are National and Infant schools, an<l a 
mechanics institute. A county court is held. Tuesday is the market- 
day. The principal faii^m^t which many horses arc sold, is held on 
the 26th of J line. 

PERSIA, or T'ERSIS, called in the Old Testament Paras, and by 
tho Arabic and Peivian writers Fars, or FarsiKtaii, is used in two ^igiii- 
licatious : lirsl, ii is applied in the country originally inhabited by the 
Persians; and, socoiidly, to the various countries in Asia iuchiih'd in 
the I’ersiau cjiipirc founded by Cyrus, wliich exteiidiMl from the 
A1 ed iter ran oaii to tlie Indus, and from the Black Sea and tho Caspian 
to the i'ersiaii Culf and the Indian Ocean. 

Porsis propel* was bounded N. and N.W. by Media, from which it 
was separated by the inouiiiain range known to the ancients under 
tlio name of Parachoathras ; S. hy the l*ersiati (xiiif; F. by Oarinania; 
and W. by Susiana, from which it was Fcparakid by rugged and iliac- j 
cussilde iiiountaiii:^. TJie country included within these limits i.s, 
acconling to Uhartlin’s estiiuate, as large as France. The southern 
part of it near the siM-coast is a sandy plain, almost uninhabitable on 
acoouut of the heat and tho jiestihMitial winds whicli blow from the 
desert of Carniania ; but at R«»riio rlistatir.o from the (viast tlie ground 
rises, ami the interior of the country towards tin* north is iiiterseeted 
by iiiiitieroiis inoiiiitaiii ranges. The soil u])on those mountains i.s very 
<lry and barren, and though there are some ferliUf valleys among them, 
t hey are generally lit only for tlic rosidenee of nomadic shepherds. 
'J’liis part of Persia w’as Ibo original seat of the conquer<jrs of Asia, 
wliere they were iiiurcil to hardship and privation. In the inner part 
of the country however ther.? are many well- watered and fertile plaims, 
in Llie largest of which Pcrscpolis is situated. 

The Persians wrre divided into several tribes, of which the principal 
were the J*asargadie, Maraphii, and Maspii, and of these the Pasargada* 
were the noblest, to the chief clan of wliieh, called tho Aeluoinenirix', 
the royal family of Persia belonged. Ju adilition to thesis tribes, 
Ifcrodutns ineiitioiis the Panthialosi, Derousiiei, and Cerinanii, a.s 
agricultural tribes; and the iLii, Manli, Urojiici, and Sagartii, tu 
nomadic tribes. 

Herodotus says (vii. 61) that the Per.*<ians ^vere originally called 
Artsei, whicJi woi*d probably eontaiim the same root as Arii, the 
original name of the .Mciie.s (Hortul. vii. 02); and A rya (* excellent, 
honourable’), the word by which the followers of the Jh'uhniaiiie 
religion are designated in Suii.seriL. ’J'he same root occurs in Aria and 
Ariaiia, from the latter of wdiicli tho modern ror.siuii name Iran seeuis 
to be derived. [Akiana.] 

'J’hc onlj' places of iiiiporbintio in Persis were rElisr.voLi.s and 
I’ASAiuiAij.i:, of which an account is given in sejiarato articles. (Strabo, 
Ptolemy, J*liny, Herodotus.) 

PERSIA, called IRAN by the natives, lie.s between 25” and 40' 
N. hit., 44" and 70"* E. long., constituting an elevated table land, sur* 
rounded by mouutiiiu ranges, which mark the edges of the table-lam I, 
and sejiarate it either from the sea, or from tije low cuuutne.s which 
inclose it on the ca.’st, north, and west. On tins south the table-land, 
or rather the ranges which inclose it, come close to the I’ursian Gulf 
and the Indian Sea. On the cast of the tabic land arc the exten-sivo 
plains which are watered by the river Sind, or Indus ; and on the 
north the still more extensive plain which suiTounds tho Lake of Aral, 
and extends to the e:i;'tcrti shores of tlie Caspian Sea. TJiese desert 
plains are known to thi: natives!) hy llic name f)f ’J'uran. A narrow and 
very low tract of land separates Iran from tho Cas]>iaii Sea ; a 
more c-levated uml rather uiuhilutiiig plain diviiles it from the 
high range of Caucaau.s. Along the niiiuiiiain ehaiiis which femn 
its we.stcru bfjnier are the great plains dmiueil by tlie I'igris and 
Euphrates. Thus tlie table-land of Iran is surrounded on all sides by 
lower couiitrie.s, but it is couiiucUsl with the mountain ranges of 
Ea.stern Asia and Asia Minor by two ehauis. Tlio chain which unites 
it with the Himalaya and Kueii Luen inountaiiis, in Eastern Asia, lies 
between 33** uinl 37“ N. hit., 68‘* and 74 E. long., and is known by the 
name of Hiudu-Koosh. At the must uoi*th-we.stci‘ii extremity of IHhi 
is Mount Ararat. From this liigh ])iiinaele a mountuiii chain rims 
westward, and unites the table-laud with the uiuiintaius of iVsia Minor. 
This chain forms the Armenian Mountains. 

The surface of the table-land of Iran, with the mountain ranges 
mclostiig it, according to a very rough estiuifite, may occupy an area 
of between 1,000,000 and 1,200,000 square ini^es, or about oue-twolfth 
of tlie surface of Asia. The table-laud is gcmirally level, iiiter.spci'sed 
with low and rocky ridges of eoinparatively small extAsiit, which are 
like islaiiils or osises in the sandy sea which Mirrounds them. The 
level tracts, which oecMipyAitu iiiitnense space, and lie contiguous to 
one another, ai'o either covri'cd with loose sand or sand impregnated 
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with salt, but both theso kinds of sand aro nearly destitute of vogo- 
tatiou. Along tho interior base of the mountain ranges which extend 
along the edges of tlie table-land there aro large tracts, the soil of 
whioli is generally fertile wherever tliere ore means of irrigating the 
fields. However even in these tracts there are numerous lidgos of 
rocks, which lauder cultivation always difficult, and frequently 
impossible. 

This extousivo country is at present divided into three indopondont 
states. Tho western half of it constitutes the present kingdom of 
I’ersia, or Iron ; and the eastern is divided between Afghanistan and 
Beloochistau. Of the two last-mentioned countries an account is found 
under their respective heads. 

The modern kingdom of JVrsia extends between 25® and 40® N. lat,, 
and from 44“ to 62® 30' E. long., and bortlers on tho oast on Afghan- 
istan and Beloochistau. Tho plaiu.s along the northern boundary aro 
inhabited by several tribes of nomadic Turkomans as far west as the 
shores of tho CaMiiian Sea, which constitute.s the boundary-line on the 
north a.^ as 4l)“ E. long., and washes it as far nortii as 38“ 40' 
N. lat., whff'e tlie lino begins which separates i\*rHia from Russ 
This lino cumtncucc.s on the shores of tho ('as[iia(i Sea, at tho mouth 
of the Asbirah River, and runs along its course to its junction with 
the Kala KitsJii : it then follow.^ the course of this river to its source 
in tho Massiila Mountains. This range (which extends to tho west of 
north) coustitiitos, as fur us 39“ N. lat., the bounilary-lino, which, 
farther north, })assoR to tiio Bahi-Rud River, and thoiico to the Aras 
River. Tho last-moutionoil rivtir H«)>arates Persia from Riis.sia a-s far 
as the h:ise of Mount Anirat, whicli is situated at tlio jiiiictioM of the 
three empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Tho western boundary- 
lino of Persia passes over the mountains of Kurdistan, which inclose 
tli<» table-iauil- of Iran on tho wo.-it. North of 35" N. lat. the greater 
]iart of those mountain ranges are subject to Turkey, tin: boundary- line 
between Turkey and l*ersia pas.>iiug bi-twoon tlic liike.s of Van and 
Urmia, or Hrumiyoh ; but soutli of that parallel the whole of tlio 
inouiitaiu system is now included within tho tcrritorii.H of Persia, 
which south of 33“ N. lat. extend to the banks of the Tigi’is and Shut- 
el- A rah. According to a i*oiigh estimate the surface of IVraia is 560,060 
square miles, or considerably more than dotiblo the ai*ea of France. It 
includes the western lialf of the table-land of Iran, and also the low 
narrow tract which separates the tjible-land from the Casjiiiin Sea, a.s 
well as a small portion of the low plain which lios to the west of the 
taMo-Jau«l on the liaiiks of tlio Tigris. Tho poimlaticm is variously 
estimated at. from S, 060,666 to 15,066,600. 

Stir/a-ce and ^SoiL — Tho mountain range at tho north-east corner of 
Pemiu is called the Moniitains of Khorasau, which is a continuation of 
the Western Hiiidii-Koosh, the aiicieut Paropamisus, otherwise called 
the Uhor Moimtaius in the north of Afghanistan. The range is in 
some places 206 miles wiiie, and has peaks from 4000 to 6000 feet 
above the seii-level ; it is crossed by numerous minor ridges, the 
valleys of which arc druhiod hy many rivers. Where the mountain 
ranges approach the Caspian Sea and turn to the west, between 55 * 
and 56“ J*:. long., they ]irubanly occupy less than 60 miles in width, 
and have few high siiiiimit!); but westward uf this point commences 
the portion called the Elburz Mountains, whicli have many lofty 
siiiiimits, of which Mount Demavend (a once active volcano) is 14,606 
feet high ; and several of tho peaks are covered with snow during' tlio 
greater jiart of the year. ’Phe tract of country whicJi extends along 
the southern side of the Elburz Mouutaiii.s, mid between it and the 
desert in the intoiior of Iran, may vary hctweeii 20 and 30 miles in 
width. It is for the most part stony and sterile; but in the valleys 
watered by the rivers Shah-Rud and *Solid-Rud it is fertile. The 
JOlhiirz Muiintatiis do not descend with a steep declivity towonls tho 
worth, but aro skirted by a hilly tract varying fi-om 20 to 30 miles in • 
width, i’urrowod by many valleys, in which there is much-fine timber, 
and which aro cultivated to a considerable extent. The Shah- Rad is 
composed of two principal head streams, which flow through foriilo 
longitudinal valleys between the mountains, and unite a littlo west of 
56“ K long., whence the united stream runs west-north-west to tho 
plain of Tarom, where near Meiijil it meets the Sefid-Rud coming from 
the north-west. The Sejid-Rwl carries down tlie waters that flow from 
the high undiilutmg and in parts iriountafhuuB country to tho east of tho 
basin uf J^ake Urmia, and also a part of tho dniinugo of the belt of 
highlands that skirt the Shahn or Zagros Mountains in Persian 
Kurdistan. From the Behciid Mountains to the south of the plain of 
Tabriz the watershed between tlio Lake of Urumiyeli and the Hefid- 
liud runs south-south-east, the more southern pai-t, between 36® and 
37“ N. lat, being called tho Kibleh Mountains, which throw ofFsovoial 
ranges of hills eastward and north-eastward. The highest of these 
secondary ranges are the Kafilan-Koh, which separates the Mmmt 
River from the Kizil-Uzen, the lurgost of the feeders of the Sefid-Bud. 
Tho Kizil-l/zm (the Turkish name for the Sofiil-Rud, both meaning 
‘white river’) rises on tho eastern declivity of the Zagros, near tho 
Naukhaii Pass, and runs in u very winding and impetuous oourso 
towards the north-east to near 36® 20' N. lat, 48® E. long., where it 
sweeps round to the north-west near Mount Demirli, and then north, 
along the eastern base of tlie Kafiliui-Kob. [ii this part of its course 
the Kizil-Uzen runs between deep precipitous banks, and, aR.er 
TOceiving the Zenjon River (which flows north-west from the plain of 
Sultuuiyoh), on ita right bunk it uniUs with the Miaua River near the 
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town of Miaoa, about 37* 25' N. lat., 47" 40' E. long. The united 
stream, here called the Sefid-Rud, immediately sweeps round to the 
north-east, and then to the south-east, in which direction it flows for 
about 100 miles through the plain of Tarom, the upper part of which 
is very narrow, the high mountains, seamed by ravines and narrow 
valleys, reaching down on both sides nearly to the banks of tho river, 
but wider at the lower extremity. The territory on the left bank 
of tho river, along tho southern declivity of the Massula Moun- 
tains, is also called the Pushti-Kuh. The plain of Tarom (which is only 
about 500 feet high above the Caspian) produces excellent cotton and 
abundance of fruits. At its eastern extremity the Sefid-Rud receives 
the Shah-Rud, and the river then flows through the Rudbar Pass, 
betwew the Elburz and the Massula Mountains, into the plain of Gliilan, 
and einers the Caspian Sea a little east of 50^ £. long, and about 30 
miles E. from the town of Rosht. The Massula Mountains, which run 
north-north-west from the Rudbar Pass and- nearly parallohto the 
Caspian, are from 0000 to 7000 feet high aliove the sea, and about 
2000 feet above the table-land. To tho west of it, along the right bank 
of the Sefid-Rud, at a distance of from G to 30 miles, is another higher 
range, one of tho passes in which, called Ak-Geduk, is about 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea. This high range bounds the table-land of 
Media in tho north. It is covered with snow fur many months in the 
year. 

The narrow tract of level ground which surrounds tho southern 
extremity of tho Caspian Sea, and goes under the name of the Plain 
of Ghilan and Mnzanderan, oxtonds from the mouth of the river 
Coui'gan, which falls into the most soiith-oastem angle of tho sea, to 
tho mouth of tho rivar Astarah. This tract considerably exceeds 
300 uiilos in length ; the width varies from 5 to 30 miles ; the level is 
very little above that of the Caspian Soo. in climate and productions 
this region bears an extraordinary resemblaiice to iutertropical coun- 
tries. The swampy tracts along the shores of the Caspian Sea are 
overgrown with saline plants and canos. In the interior are extensive 
forests, mulberry plantations, rice-fields, vineyards, orchards, orange- 
ries, and sugar aiicl cotton plantations. 

The western portion of the plain of Qhilan separates the Caspian 
Sea from the tabic-land of Azerbijan, which constitutes the most 
northern portion of the groat table-land of Iran, and lies between 30'*' 
and N. hit., 44*^ and 49“ K. long. The genenii elevation of this 
table-land is 4500 feet above the seu-level. 'flie hible-huid is buimded 
on tho W(‘st by the numerous ranges of tho Kurdistan Mountains, 
and by the Massula Mountaios on the cast; it is also diversified 
with numerous cross rauges, one of which runs nearly eastward 
from the Sehond Mountains to the north of the great bend of the 
Sefid-Rnd btdow Miana, along tho edge? of the basins of Lake Uruiniyeh, 
the Seflil-Rud, and the Aras. To the north of this range the Aji flows 
westward from Mount Sevilau, a lofty siniimit 12,000 feet high, to the 
lake, crossing the plain of Tabriz a little to the north of that city. 
Mount SevihiTi, which is the culminating point of a more northerly 
range, is also tho source of the Dcrahi, or Kara-Su, which flows past 
Ardebil and thence northward to join the Aruxes. 

The surface of the table-laud is in ]iarts hilly, but generally the 
hills do not rise into mountains ; between 3(»“ 30' and 37'' 30' N. lat., 
several high ranges occur, os the mountains of Kibleh imd the Kutihin- 
K oh, before mentioned, which perhaps rise to 2000 feet above their 
base. The levels between these I'atiges arc not in general oxtousivo 
enough to be called plains, though in some poi'ts they are several miles 
wide. Rut farther north thera are several extensive plains, among 
which that surrounding the Luke of Uruuiiyeh is by far the largest. 
Though in seveml places tnivursed by narrow and low ranges of hills, 
which terminate at a small distance from tho shores of the lake, the 
plain extends in general from 20 to 30 miles from it, and at Tabriz 
oven 50 miles. From the hills and mountains which inclose the basin 
of the lake great numbers of ]>6retitiial streams descoud, and are 
much used for irrigation. The rice-ficlda are extensive, and produce 
rich crops. The meadows ai*e also large, and horses, biiflulnes, 
cows, and shoop are abundant on the pasture-grounds. Oixshanls, 
which arc largo and very numerous in this plain, yield abundance of 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums of all sorts, cherries, pears, apples, 
and grapes. There are also plantations of poplar and ciiinar, but the 
mountains and hills are goiiorally devoid of wood. In the other 
plains, wliich are much less in extent, and have not the advantage of 
abundant water, the cultivation is limited, and they are chiefly used 
us pasture-grounds hy the nomadic tribes. Tho climate of this table- 
land is cold in winter, but very temperate in summer. During sevend 
of the winter months it is oovered witli snow, and the cold is some- 
times very intense, oxcept on the plain around Lake Urumiyeh. The 
royal family of Persia abandon the town of Teheran in summer, and 
retire to Sultaniyelt, in the southern districts of the table-land. 

The mountaiuB of Kurdistan occupy a broad belt of countiy along 
the western edge of tho table-land of Iran. Mount Ararat may be 
^nsidered as standing at the northern extremity of tho mountains of 
Kui^istan. [Ararat.] From its southern base mountains branch off 
to the south wd south-west, which iiicluse the Lake of Van; and the 
^untaiu r^ou then extends southward, with a width varying from 
w ^ termination in the mountains of Farsistan, 

about 30 N. lat. The northern portion of this extensive mountain 
region is nominally subject to tho Turkiah emperor ; but the nomadic 
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tribes which inhabit it are nearly independent under tbeir hereditary 
chiefs. The mountain system consists of several parallel ridges, between 
which are many narrow deep valleys, and a few plains fitted for 
paatuntge* The declivities are wooded with oak, which, near the 
base of the mountains, grows to a largo tree, but higher up is stunted. 

The ridge^ frequently four, five, or even six in number, run in the 
direction of the whole range, and are frequently united by transverse 
ridges. But there are also some valleys in the southern part of the 
syrtem which run across the ranges, as is evident from the courses of 
the rivers ; for nearly all those rivers which join the Tigris south of 
30" N. lat., and traverse this mountain region, do not rise within tho 
range, but to the east of it, on the plains of the table-land of Iran, such 
as the Great Zab, the Diyalah, and the Kerkhah. Several summits 
and ridges attain a great elevation, being Ar nine or ten months 
covered with snow; two summits of tho Kurdistan Mountains rise 
abovo tho snow-lino : one on the most western ridge called Kebir-Koh, 
near 33" 1 5' N. lah, and the other in tho ridge, called Koh-Mun^asht, 
near 31° 25' N. hit. 

Tiiat part of the great plain traversed by tho Euphrates and Tigris, 
which belongs to Persia, lies between the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and the banks of tho Tigris and Shat-el-Anib. It is about 100 miles 
long, and, on the average, 30 miles wide. Tho lower portion of it, 
which lies along the groat river, and comprehends nearly uiie-half of 
tho country, is swampy and uiiiuhabited. About fifteen miles from 
the banks of the river, tlie country is coTisidcnibly higher, but ns the 
soil is composed partly of sand and j):irtly of a hard ‘day, it cannot be 
cultivated, except along the banks of the rivers, and even tlietf) culti- 
vation is very limited. The greiiter i)ai’t of the country is a waste, 
which does not yield pasture, except for camels. This more elevated 
tract is called Chad, or Kaabim. 

The country which lies east of tho Kurdistan Mountains, and between 
them and the Ktiweer, or Salt Desert, belongs to the table-land of Iran. 
Its gonoral elevation above the sea in the southeni districts exceeds 
4 QUO feet, and rises in some parts to GOOO feet ; but north of Ispahan 
it sinks down to 2.000 feet, and in some places even lower. It is a 
plain traversed by 0111001*008 ridges of rocky hills, which genenilly 
run from west to oast, and sink gradually into the desert farthor east. 
Few of these liills arc more tluin 1000 feet above their bsise, and gene- 
rally not half 80 much. The valleys are open and wide, in some i»arta 
exceeding ten or fifteen miles in width; they are also very long. Jlisro 
too, as ill most places on tho table-laud of Imn, cultivation is limited 
for want of water. As the eastern ridge i>f the Kurdistan Mountains 
does not rise high oiiongh to bo covered with snow for many months, 
the rivers wj[iich descend fi*om them are scarcely provided with water 
during a great part of the year ; and the little tliat they furnish is 
absorbed in irrigation. The v.alleys are consequently, fur the most 
part, uncultivated, except in the vicinity of tho villages. 

The mouiitiiiii region of Farsistau and Kerman occupies the whole 
of Persia south of 30“ N. lat., from the mouth of the river Tab to 
Cape Jask (from 50 ' to 58 ' 1C. long.}, a distance of nearly 500 miles in 
length, find nearly 200 miles in average ividth. On the south it is 
washed by the Persian Gulf, and on the north it borders on the desert 
of Kerman. Along the shores of the gulf is a low and sandy ti'act, 
varying in width from 20 to 30 miles, the soil of which is impregnated 
with salt, and produces little else than dates. This district, wliich 
has a very warm climate', is called Diishti.stan or Giiruisir, that is, 
' warm roi^ion.’ At tho back of this low tnict the country rise-s in 
steep and bara rocks to the height of inountaitis, and constitutes an 
elevated region which extends more than 100 miles inland, where it 
stretches out in 11 ]dain traversed by low rocky ridges running east 
and west. About 50 miles from the sea, the lowest pari of tlie moun- 
tainous tract is about 2500 feet above the sea level, but where it 
approaches the plain it attains the height of 4000 feet. This mouii- 
tmuouB region is called Sirhud (tho culd country), in opposition to 
Gurmsir. In its northern districts, where it i.s connected with the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the rocky ridges, which traverse the aurface 
lougitudimaliy from west to oast, rise to 7 000 or SOOO feet, and in 
these ports they are partially wooded. Rut south of 29° N. bit. they 
do not appear to attain so great iiu elevation, rising probably only 
from 1000 to 2000 feet above their base, which in many places cannot 
attain a great elevation above the scu, as the valleys inclosed by the 
ridges produce the date. Tho ridga^, though generally of iucoiisi- 
derablo width, are numerous, and the valleys are narrow, except 
towards tho north, where they are from 15 to 20 miles across. The 
mountains are barren and destitute of vegetation, but the valleys are 
rich in fruits, and even grain, where they can bo irrigattHl. The 
plain which extends along the northern side of the mountain region, 
and which is from 60 to 100 miles in width, has a soil sti'origly ini- 
pragnated with salt, and conhaius soveinl Rinaller s:dt lakes, besides 
the great salt lake of Bakhtegau. It would form a jiortioii of the 
Great Desert, if it were not divided from it by a series of o.-ises, which 
stretch east and west through it, between 29“ and 30“ N. lat., and 
which are inclosed on the north and south by two low ridges of 
rocky hills- This narrow fertile tract, culled the Nurmanshlr, produces 
some grain, but it is particularly rich in several kinds of fruit, which 
attain great perfection. 

The ooiitral desert of Persia, included between these several moun- 
tain ranges, extends from 40 to 350 miles in width from north to 
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south ; and in length it extends through 0 degrees of longitude. The 
nature of this desert varies in different jdaces. In some the surface is 
dry, and even produces a few of those plants which roquiro n salt 
soil ; in others we find a crackling crust of earth, covered only with a 
saline cfflorescenuc. A considerable portion is marshy, and in cer- 
tain 8]>nt8 t^aud predominates. In several parts of it rocks rise 
abruptly, though in general only to a moderate elevation. Those 
rocks, usually short ridges, inclose small oases or fertile spots where 
water and herbage are found, and wdiich arc inhubited. The largest 
of these oases fnriii a senes across the desei*t between Herat and 
l8]jahan, extending from the former westward to Tubbiis, £1*0111 1'ubbus 
south watil to Yezd, and tliciice wesiwaid to Ispahan. Tho towns 
of Tubbus and Yezd aro situatod in tlic; most exiciisivu of these oases. 
The smaller oases traiisvp'sed 1*3' the road between these towns are 
20 to 30 miles apart. 

Itiwra ami Lnkea, — The table land of Iran, ns well as the moun- 
tain regiun.s which siirrouiul it on the north and south, is very sparingly 
wniored. The soiitiiern mountain I'iUiges are too bare and also loo 
low to uttiviet Hullicient moisture to form perennial streams, except in 
a few places. 7'hc northern mouiitaiiis givi* riise in a miieli gruater 
number of wntereours« a ; but us soon us they enter the ]>laiii, and 
sometimes before, the siiiall volume <if water which they bring down 
iluriug the greater ]Hirt of tlic 3'ear is absorbed in irrigation, au<l only 
a few of these stniunis ri‘neh the desci't, where they are lust in the dry 
uiiil thirsty soil. Only' those parts of Pei'sia which are iiieluded in the 
plains of Qhilan and Mazandorau, in the table-land of Azerbijaii, and 
ill the inountaius of Kurili&taii, are well watered. The rivers of 
Oliilan and Mazauderaii have a sliurt course, but they are usually 
navigable for some miles from their uioutii, where tho woods on their 
banks <lo not form an iiupodiiiieut. The most coiisiderable river in 
the tablodiuid of Azerbijaii is the Sefid-Uiid, orWliite Kivor, the ancient 
Amardus before inentiuiied. The whol«! course of the Seiid-itud may 
be about 3i>0 miles. On tho tabU:-l>iud the bed Is generally' many 
bumlred feet, and sometimes a thousand feet, below the adjacent 
country. Thus it cannot be used fui' irrigation, and though the bonks 
are less elevated in tho plain above th(! pfiss of liiulbar, still the waters 
can nowhere bo used to fertilise the couutiy. In (jhihiu the current 
is not rajiiil, but the river is nut navigated, there being no place of 
an3’ importance on its banks, which are vciy low and swampy. Two 
rivers, each rumiiiig about 100 miles, fall into tlie lake of irrumiych : 
the Aji, already iioticeil, and the Jiighatu, or Jeghetu. This last men- 
tionoil river is formed by two head-streaniH, one of which Hows north 
from thf? JSaukhau Pass in the Zagros Mountains, and tho oUior the 
Saruk, which rises in the angle between the Kibleh and the Kahlaii 
mountains, and receives numerous feeders from tho baiTen undulating 
downs that siiiTouud the Takliti-Soleiiuau, the site of the aneient 
KcVjiitana. The S:iruk Hows near, not on, the houmlaiy of Azerbijaii 
and Persi.an Kiirtiiritan. Its course is gi iiernlly south-west, in a narrow 
rocky valley between high b;uikH, brcikou at intervals by- liuge nivinos 
which intersect the cuuiitiy in all ciireotioiis. From the point of 
contluonce, which is a fow' miles west of the great ravine of Karufteii, 
c( Ichrated for its cave.s, the scenes of ancient Mithruie wmrship, the 
dugliatu continues among the mountains for about twenty miles tci 
Jviz-Kopri; the valley then expaiul.s, and at length opens out into the 
great jdain cjf Mirjaiulab, on the south-east of l.riikc IJrumiyeh. This 
}>laiu i.-! travtjrsed a little farther west by th«i 'fatau, wliich iluws 
noi'thwurd from the great w'estern mountains through tiiu districts of 
bardasUt and the M ikri Kurds, and enters the lake near its south- 
castem ]ioint. In the plains about the lake the rivers named are 
extensively^ used to irrigate the valleys through wliicli they How, and 
also the plain itself. Tlic rivers whiuh drain the niouiitaiiiis of 
Kurdistan and its numerous valleys are not navigable witliiu the 
mountains, as their course is frequently bi'okeu by rajiids and cataracts; 
and where they miter the plain they are not navigated, the adjacent 
country being nearly llllillhabitf^d. Three of these rivers run between 
200 and -lOO miles : thei)iaydlah,which joins the Tigris below llaglulud; 
the Kerkliuh, w hich fulls into the Shat el Arab a few miles below 
Kornuh ; and the Kanin, which pa>>'Ses Shusier, and after receiving 
tiie hizf'ul Jkiver (ancient Coprates) neui Ahwaz, Hows into thcShat-el- 
Arab by means of nn artiHciul canal called Iluffur, and also by' a direct 
mouth iiitf) tho sea. The Karun is the ancient Kulunis. Jlelow its 
junction wdth tho Coprates, it was also called Paaiivp'ia, The Karun 
id a deep river, easily navigable. Lieutenant Selby aseeiided it a few 
years ago in a steamer to Shuster. The Kcrkhah is tlie ancient 
Choaspes ; at the x^oiut of its ucarfist apxiroach to the JJizfiil River 
are the ruins of the ancient city of Susa. These rivers are more fully 
noticed in the article on the i'ashulic of RAuUi)An, where also the 
course of the Jerahi is traced. 

As a great part of the soil of I'ersia is impregnated with salt, the 
few lakes which occur are salt also, exci'pt in Ohilaii and Mazuuderan, 
where there are several siniill lakes of fresli-water. 'fhe most eoii- 
sjfleruble of the lakes of i'ersia is that of Urumiycli, or Shahee (called 
S}>aiita by Straboj, which is about HO miles long and from 20 to 30 
miles wi(]e. The greatest depth of the water is 4 fathoms, and the 
avemge depth about 2 fathoms ; but the shores shelve so gradurlly 
that Uiis depth is rarely attained within two miles of the land. The 
water is much salter than that of the ocean. It contains no Hsh, but 
the smaller olasseH of zoophytes are found in considerable quantity. 
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Tho lake receives a great number of rivers, but it has no outlet. TJio 
niouiitain region of Farsistau contains the salt lake of Bakhtkuan. 

Climate . — Tho climate of the low plain of Ghilan and Mazandvnin, 
which forms part of the great depression occupied by the Caspian, 
sheltered by the Massula and the Elburz mountains from the cold 
winds of tho table-land, has a temperature resembling that ol the 
tropics, with a dry and rainy season. During tho latter a great part ol' 
the plain is inundated. The climate of Qurinsir is distinguished by its 
great heat and dryness, and is therefore the country mcist suitable to 
tho growth of date-trees, which only bear eatable fruit where these 
two circumstances concur, lii the interior of the table-land the 
climate is very hot in summer but cold in winter. In winter a good 
deal of snow falls. Tho quantity of snow which falls on and near 
tlic moiiiitaiu regions is much greater than that which falls in the 
ceiiti-e of tho table land. Winter lasts on the table-laud near Teheran 
till April, during which month cold north wiiitls prevail. ^ Tho tran- 
sition iroiii cold to heat about the «*iid of April is very rapid. 

Pvodiictiuna. — Agriculture is well undorstooil and carefully attended 
to, us is evident from the means of irrigation employed, and esjieoially 
fi^tii tho HU btorraiicous aqueducts. Ihit extensive tracts, which were 
formerly under cultivation, arc now a desert, or serve only as pasbiire- 
groun<], owing to the predatory' incursions of tho neighbouring 
wandering tribi^s. In other truets wliich arc cultivable grain is not 
raised, but they arc kept in their natural state us jiusture-ground for 
the Illyats, or wamleriug tribes who Jive within tho bouiidarios of 
the ern]»ire. 

Rico, wheat, and barley arc the mo.st usual crops, but tUei'c are alsii 
millet, maize, tel, or sesamum, dal (a species of vetch), ami several 
kinds of beans and jieas ; eoLtoii, indigo, sugar, tobacco, and madder 
are raised in uiuny place.s, but espocially in Mazuuderan. The fruit- 
trees aro managoil with great care and skill, and fruit furnishes a 
couHiderablo ariiele of internal trade. These fruits comprise dates, 
aprieuU, jieacbes, nectarines, xiliims, apples, pears, quinces, figs, pume- 
gruiiatiis, iiiul berries, currants, clnuTies, uUnoiids, walnuts, and 
pistachlu-iiuls. Tlic vine x>laiitatiouH are very extensive, though wine 
i.> made only in a b.‘W places by Christians. Melons are distinguisheil 
by thoir size and flavour. Common culinary vogotables are grown 
abundantly. One of the most remarkable vegetable produclious t»f 
iWsia is the [ilaiit from wliich assafeotida is obtained. Opium pop])ics 
and Buffron aro extensively cultivated. 

The domestic animals are camels, liorsos, assos, mules, black cattle, 
buffaloes, slufcp, and gouts. The I'ersiau lioi'ses are noted for their 
beauty, tstvi-ngth, and speed. Asses are numerous, and some of them 
of superior size and descrijition. Mules are used for the trauH]iori. of 
goixls more than any other animals ; they are very strong, and iisually 
cairy about 3 cwt. 'I'iie black cattle of tho )»Juin of Mazaiidcruii 
are tlistingiiislied by' size ami beauty ; they have tho liidiau hump. 
Sheep are very iiuiiicrous in all the ]>iirts pos.'^ossed by the uoinadio 
tribes: they are luiiicipa? ly of tlie fat-tailod kiiiil. 

Among the wild aiiiinah' lions, leopards, chebalis, tiger-cats, lytixci<, 
bears, hyieiia.s, wolves, jackals, foxe.s, antuiopes, aiul several soi’ts of 
diser are found. 'J'Jie wild ass is found in many of the rocky reoL>sso.s 
of the country, but particularly in the deserts of Kliorasaii ami the 
extensive valleys of hWsifiLau and Irak Ajeiiii. Wild boars, porcu}iiueH, 
and hares arc common. Among the must remarkable wild animals 
arc the mountain slieiip, and the mountain goat. Among birtls. which 
are not uuniei'uus, except in a few places, are pheasants, bustards, par- 
tridges, desert- partrid JUS, lierons, wild ducks, and pelicans, llluckbirds, 
thrushes, and ijiglitiugales are frequently heanl in the underwoods of 
Uhilsiu and Mazuuderan, and in tliu thickets of ruses which ciiibcllish 
very gui'deii. Fish abounds only in the J'ersiuti Gulf and the Caspian 
8ea. Sturgeiuis and sturlcls in great numbers ascend the small rivers 
which fail into the C'aspiaii Sea, though not iu such slioals as in tho 
Volga. As the J*ersiaiis thumselveH are not fuml of Hsh, they have 
])iTmittcd tliu Russian Hshermoii to estabiisli theiuselves near the 
mouths of these rivei's, where they proiiarc caviar and isinglass, hut 
the body of the Hsh is thrown away. Locusts frequently lay waste 
uxteusivu tracts of country. Rees are cuiiiiiioii iu many places, and 
much honey is oolluctud. The silkworm furnishes the principal article 
of comiiierce iu the jilains of Ghilan and Mazaiidurau, but it is also 
reared iu the country round tho Lake Grumiyeh, and iu several 
other places. 

lixiii, load, copper, antimony, rock-salt^ alum, hitumeu, and naphtha 
arc nioutioncd among the mineral productions of i’eraia. 

JithaOilatUs. — The population of Persia consists of a groat number of 
nations, who speak different languages ; but all of them belong to the 
Caucasian race. It is said that oiie-fuurtli of the population oousists 
of nomadic ti'ibes. That portion of the population which has fixed 
alxifles cousists chiefly of i'ersiaiit, Paracos, Arnlbuiaus, Arabs. The 
Persians, who are distinguished for the politeness of their manners, 
constitute the bulk of tiie ]iopiilatiou, and are merohauts, agricul- 
turists, and manufacturers. Tlie number of the Puroees is small ; ami 
they appear to be numerous only iu the oases of Yezd. Their language 
difibrz considerably from that of tiie Persians; they adhere to the 
religion of Zoroaster, as it is oouiaiiied in the Zend Avesta, and adore 
fire as tho symbol of the divinity. They oooupv themselves mostly 
with agriculture and the Foising of fniitz. Tho Armenians live in all 
the great towns, where they are merchants : they also cultivate the 
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gmimil, and are particularly nuiuorous in the westoru distriota of the 
tablo-laud of Aaerbijau, where they exclueiyely occupy whole villager. 
ArabiaiiH form the bulk of the population in Dushtistan or Gurmeir, 
where they gain their livelihood ae flnhermen, Boatnen, yilanterB of 
date-treoB, and merchants. In the western part of the country about 
Lake Uruuiiyeh and the valleys of the Zagros there are some >iestoriau 
Christians, and also some Catholics. 

The wandering tribes of Persia are oomprohonded under the general 
term lliyats, and are found in every part of Persia; but many of 
them liave become inhabitants of cities and villages. A ouusider- 
able number of them live all the year round in tents, in the winter 
keeping to tho plains, and in summer seeking the jiasturo of the 
mounhiins. As is the case with all noiiiads, their wealth consists in 
oattlo. They brcod camels and horses for sale, and tlielr slicop yield 
milk, which is made into liquid butter, and sold throughout the 
country. In the suriiiijer they ascend to high mountains, wTiero they 
find abundant pasture, and in tho winter they kee]i to tracts which 
enjoy a warmer climate. They })ay a tax to govorunicnt, which is col- 
lected by their own chiefs; ami are obliged to f^iirnisli a certain number 
of soldiers to servo on foot and on horseback, for which service however 
the individuals arc j>aid. Home of ihem^ tribes have the almost 
oxcliiHivu possession of large tracts of country. The must numerous 
uf tlic iioiiiadH of Persia arc tlio ljurs, who inhabit that poHioii of the 
inoiintRiiis of Kurdistan which lies south of .'l-P' N. hit., and compre- 
heuds tho province of Lurisiaii, togctlicr with tho mountainous part 
of Khusislaii. A small number of the Lurs and Jlukhtiyaris have 
sidopied a settled life, and their country eoutiiitm towns and villages 
inhabited by ficrsons who do imt belong to these tribes. The language 
of thr Lurs diil'ers slightly from that of the Kurds. Tho mountains 
and pliiiiiR to the west and south of Lake Ururniyeli are iu fioHSessinn 
chiefly of Kurdish clans, among whom mauyhave adopted a settled 
or rather a half agricultural half uoiiiaudic life. The; Kunls arc aho 
in possession of a large l.ract of tho muuutiiiii region of Khorasaii, on 
the iicirthcrii border of the table-land of Iran. The cluiructer luul 
habits of those ]M*oplis rpaoiiible the Kimls of Turkey and Armenia. 
rKuilDlSTAJS ; AJ4Aii:NlA.j 

To tho HoiiUi-eiLsI of the Kurds of Khorasaii, Isitwocu the Ltwns of 
Mushed and Herat, there is a tribe of Aralts, which was transported 
to this country from ^iejd hy iSliali Ismael, fur the eaiiie puiposo as the 
Kurds, namely, fur the protection of the frontier. These .\rnha roiuiii 
their jiiistoral habits, and are almost all dwellers iu the iield. They 
are of the Sunni sect, and partly preserve their language, though they 
have ohnngod their tiaiioiiul costume. 

licsides these tribes, which almost excluflively occupy large tracts of 
country, thens an^ others mostly of Turkoman origin, which arc dis- 
persed over other parts, hut constitute only a small portion of the 
])oiiuLatioii. Among them are the T^ak, or Lek, who are dispersed 
throughout the country, but their juincipal seats ar^^ about Caseviii, 
and iu the pivivinccs of Pars and Mazauderaii ; the Kajar, iu which the 
present sovereign family belongs ; the Afshars (from which tribe the 
fiirrious Naiiir Sliah sprung), dispersed tlii-ough Irak-Ajenii and Khora- 
sau ; tlio Shekagi and the Hlmli-sevtm, whose jwincipai seals are in 
Azerhijiui. Tho two last mentioned Irilies live mostly iu tents : the 
othera mostly live in towns. Tho Lek are by B«ime said t«i be Kurds. 

Pofitical iJiriitiovs, Prorinreit, and Towns. — The provinces of Persia 
are tw^elvo in ifiiitibcr. Heveii lit^ almig the western boundary-line : 
Azei'bijan, Kurdistan, Luristau, and Khuzistaii, ahmg the border of 
the Tui’kisb empire ; and Farsistaii, Ijaristau, and Kerman, along the 
sliotvs of the Persian Gulf. The interior of I^crsia la occupied by the 
two large provinces of Trnk-Ajcmi an I Khorasan ; and along the 
shores of the Gaspiaii Sea extend the provinces of Ghilan, Miizatideran, 
and Astnibud. 

1. Azcrbijaii, the ancient Atropatoiu?, is separated from Armenia by 
ilie Amxes on the north, by the Kizil-lizoii from tho Irak-A jemi ; on 
the south and west it borders on Kurdistan and Turk**}'. The large 
salt lake of llriimiyoh is in tliis province. The dillercMices of tcnijiersi- 
iure are considerable ; but tho climate is healthy. 

The most flourishing part of Azerbijaii is that along tho northern 
and western border of the Ijake of Uriiiiiiyeh, from Tabriz to the con- 
iines of Armenia. MmU is now a tciwii of about 2000 iidiabitauts, 
most of whom are Nestorian (Christians. Dilman. 7i7/(y/ is described 
ns ou(M)f the finest and best built towns of Persia; ils walls are in 
good ivpair, the sti'ects are rcgulai*, shaded with avenues of trees, and 
the ceilings f)f many of the houses are tastefully painted. The town 
of Urnrnitfeh is situated on the south-west side of the lake to wliicli 
it gives its name : its population iBl2,(Ui0. 3faragha, a town of about 
l.^.OOO inhabitants, is situated in a low valley; it is celebrated in 
Orioiitfil geography for the observatory of tho celebrated astronotiicr 
Nasir-Kddin, the ruins of which still exist. 

The pritici|ml town of Azorbijan is Tabriz^ situated in 4(1® 8' N. lat, 
4' K. long. The number of its irdinbitnuts, which was at one 
time muoh greater, is at present about .*10,000. Its situation, near the 
confines of the Persian and Turkish dominions, sufllciently accounts 
for its present desolated condition, os tlio town has been subject to 
iraquont conquests and devastations. It Ims, moreover, roj)Patedly 
and most severely suffered from curtlupinkcs 'J’abriz, Klioi, and 
several ot^r ^wuh in Azerbijan were greatly injured by earthquakes 
in September 185*1. Mifxna is situated in a long niid winding valhfy 


on the western side of the Kafilaxi-Koli. It was nearly mined by tho 
Russians in their last invasion of Persia, and is now a poor village. 
The ruins called Kalah-Zohak, are sittubed on a precipitous rock near 
the river Kaniugoo. Ardebil is situatotl at the eastern descent of the 
Sevollan Mountains. Towards the north of the town there is a fertile 
plain witli excellent pastures. 

2. KuiHlistaiL comprehends the mnuntaiu region of the Kurdistan 

range, about tho sources of the rivers Kizil-Uzeti, Diyalnh, and Kor- 
khaii ; it is stmarated from the Paslialic of Baghdad by the eastern 
range of the Kurdistan mountains, called the Hiinhu Mountains, and 
farther Hrmtli chiefly liy the course of tho river Hhirwan, a branch of 
tlie iJiyolah. It is mainly separated from Luristau by the river Ker- 
khah. It is divided into two parts, Ardolan in tht; north-east, and 
Kermanshah in the souili-wost. The Aral .^art, com prebend iug the 
country Burrouiiding tho upper brunches of the Hcfid-Riid, w'hich is 
about one-third of the province, couvists of a Kuccossiou of well-wooricd 
mountains and narrow valleys, and has cxccllimt pasture-grounds. It 
coutaiUB St/inah, the residence of a Kurdish chief, who lives in a 
pfilaco built on a hill iu the middle of the town : population, 
from 4U00 to 5h00 faiiiilieH, among which 200 are Jews, and a Hiiiall 
number of Chahhuan Oatliolics. KermaiiHliah also is principally mouu- 
tidnous, bill, ill ore arc fine wide ojien valleys along tho rivers Shir wan 
and Kerkhah, and pretty extensive plains near the outer edges of the 
nioiintuiu ivgion ; both the valleys and plains arc generally well culti- 
vated. Ktinnanshahf the cajiital, a floiirlsliiug town, is situated in tho 
southern extremity of a fine ]>1aiii, through ilte centre of wliicli runs 
the Kara-Hii, an afiluciit of tho Kerkhah. It contains about 12,000 
houHe.s, and has many public buildings. It carj'ies on a considerable 
coiiimorco, being on the givnt caravan-mad which pas-^es across the 
mountains from Baghrhid to Hamudiiti, T.spahan, ami 'rciicran. This 
road Heemn always to have been a groat tlioroiighfarc, and ruins 
of great antiquity occur abuig it. About six iiiibts from Kermanshah, 
on the face of the tnountains which inclose tht; plain on thi> north, ara 
cxcavntioiiK and sculptures of great extent, called Takt i-Bostan. AVhero 
this range of mountains terminates on the esist, on tho baiik.s of the 
river Krrkhidi, are the sculptures i»f Besittoon. About 30 miles farther 
ca»i, also neiir tlui road, there arc extriiHivo ruins, among which those 
of a temple of Artemis arc the best i»rcsorved. They occur near a 
village called Kciigawar, which is about 3u miles from 

llamadau. [Ecu at an a. J South of liamndan is Mount K1 wend. 

3. Lui-istiiii, w'liiqh lies between the Kerkhah and the IJi/.ftil, an 
nfliuent df the Karun, is entirely occupied by iiiuuutaius and narrow 
valleys, except some jdaiiis of moderate extent near the outer ridges 
of the mouiitiiiu I'cgion. These plains alone arc undtir cultivatiuii, 
tile remainder serving as pastiire-groiimls to the different tribes 
of Lurs who inhabit it. /rhero is no town in this provinco except 
/Chorrtiin-ahad, wdiich stands in a fertile and tolerably exteu-ive plain, 
£i0 miles S. from llaniad:iii. on a feeder of the Kerkhah. It contaius 
about 1 000 iious(>H, and is i>ui1t on the south-western face of a stoe[i 
rock, oil which a strong fortrcs.s and palace arc erected. 

4. KhuzLshm comprehcntls tho soutliern part of tlie moiiuiaius of 
Kurdistan and that ]>art of the plain of tlie Tigris which belongs to 
rcraia. It is tlierefoi-c naturally dividcrl into two portions. 1'he plain, 
wliieh is in posso-^sioii of .some Arab tribes, contaius gond pasturage in 
the northern ami western districts, and hm-c tho w.imlcring Jlediiiiis 
pitch their tents. But the southiTii ami eastern ]iurtiuti of it is a 
sandy do.scrt, occasionally iiileivected by extensivo inura-«>scs, ami eulU- 
vated only in soine places on the banks of the river.?, where rice, somu 
wheat and barley, and dates are raised. In this ]iarL of the plain is 
the town of Dorak, or imu'c j>ropcrly Fclahi, on the banks of two 
branehcR of tho river .Jerahi. It is a large place, tbo walls of which 
are two miles in circumference; but iiotwitlistaiidiiig this, the houses 
are few, as the majority uf the people live, iu the. suhurbs under the 
shade of the date-ti*ecs. This town is ceh-*brat('d for its iiiaiiufacturo 
of Arabian cloaks, wliicli are exporti’d to all j>art.s of Persia and 
Arabia. 

The inniiritsinous part of tho country coiitain.s several plains and 
valley.? of great extent, whi* h are fertile, but only parti illy cultivated, 
among which tlio vidley ol Ham Hormuz, which i.s 10 miles long and 
from 0 to 8 milos tvidc, id distinguished by it.s soil ami pictiire.squo 
beauty. Between the higher ranges of tho mountains and tho level 
plain runs a hilly tract several miles wide, which contains a large por- 
tion of cultivable laud, though at pre«cnt only tho bolder^ oi‘ the river.? 
are under cultivation. This is however tlie nio.?t fertile portion of tlie 
pixjviiiee. The high inouiitaiii-ranges in tlie ea.steru district? of the 
province are iu pos.session of Lurish tribes, which have almost cntiri'ly 
settled ill villages, and cultivate the ground. Tobacco is extensively 
grown and exported. I'he prc.sciit capital cif the pi-ovinee Is PhfnI, 
on tho river of the siiuie iitiuie, a considerable place, witli 2o,OOf) 
inhabitants, and a fine bridge over tho river. About 10 miles 8.W. 
from tills town arc iiuinenso heaps of niin.'rt, on both sides of the river 
Kerkliab, which mark the site of Susa. [Si'sa. | 

The second town of the province, and formerly the capital, is Shttstet', 
wditch stands not fur from the high nioiintaiii-rangcs on the rivi;r 
Karun. Tho hou.ses are good, being prhieqtally built uf Htonc, but the 
streets arc* narrow and dirty. Tln're i.? a coiisiilerable inHiiutact.ui'o ol 
woollen Htuftd. The population amount.? to 1 (),0(K). Tho town is sup- 
plied with water by c^xtc^iiMivc hydraulic works. The uiountains ea^t 
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of Shuster are traversed by roads leading to Irak Ajemi and Farsistiin ; 
and though they ore now little frequented, the extensive ruins which 
exist in the valleys and plains a}ong these lines of road show that large 
towns were once situated on them. 

5. Famistun, or Fare, the ancient Persis, comprehends nearly one- 
half of the Dusbtistaii, a low,' hot, sandy strip which extends along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, the northern portion of the mountain- 
region of Farsistou and Kerman, and the hilly plain which extends 
north-eastward to the lake of Bakhtegau and the Great Desert The 
mountain-ranges, which in this part separate the table-land of Iron 
from the Persian Gulf, are hardly more than 80 or 40 miles wide, but 
exceedingly steep tuwords the sea. They consist of three or four 
rocky rid;^e8, w'hich can only be crossed by narrow roads over rugged 
mountain-passes. The most frequented raad loads from the harbour 
of Bushire to the towns of Kazerun and Shiraz. The leas moun- 
tainous portion of the table-laud, which lies farther south, contains 
several salt lakes. Though there are many woll-cultivatod districts in 
this province, a proat portion of it is nearly desert, especially towards 
the north. The southern p;u*t of the coast, east of itas Berdistan, is 
occupied by Arabs, who acknowledge the authority of the Imam of 
Muscat ; and in the northern districts there are sojne tribes of Kurds. 
Ill that jiart of the coast which is subject to the Imam are the town 
and harbour of Cunt/oon, near Cape Berdistan. The town is stated to 
have 6000 iuliabitiiiits, and some trade is carried on with Bossora, 
Muscat, and the different towns on the Peraian and Arabian coasts. 
Near it is an excellent roadstead, where a frigate may lie at anchor in 
saffty. The principal commcrci;il place is Bushire, or Aboushehr. 
[AnousHEHK.] The principal towns in the interior, from west to east, 
are Bchaban, Kazerun, Shiraz, Flruze-Abad, and Darabghcrd. Bthahan^ 
near the boundarydine of Khuzisian, is situated on a very mountainous 
tract, but in an oxteusive and highly-cultivated plain : it is about 
throe miles in circumference, and contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants. 
KtKcrun, in a valley 30 miles long and 7 or 8 miles wide, was once a 
considerable place, but has been dejtopulated by civil wars. It con- 
tains several thousand inhabitants, and has cotton manufactures. 
Shiraz, the capital of the province, and for some time the residence of 
the kings of T^ersia, stands in a fertile plain, surrounded by extensive 
gardens. It is six miles in circumference, but a great part of tbe area 
is covered with ruins. The Iniuses are generally small, and the streets 
narrow and filthy. None of tbe edifices arc remarkable for antiquity 
or beauty, except the great Bazar, or Bazar-i-Wukell, which is a mag- 
nificent arcade nearly half a mile long and 40 foot wide. It affords 
accommodation to several hundred shopkeei>ers. This town carries 
on a considoraVdo trade with Yezd, lapalutn, and Bushire. Through 
Bushire it receives goods brought from India and Europe, which it 
exports to Yezil and Ispahan, resceiving in return the manufactures of 
those two cities. The population is variously stated at 40,000 and 
60,000. This place contuius several manufactures of cotton, glass, 
iron, swords, and gunpowder. The wine, made by the . Armenians 
who are settled in this town, is thought to be equal to any in Asiii. 
Shiraz is also famous for its roses and the rose-oil which is obtained 
from them. Near the city are the tombs of the Peraian poets Sadi and 
Hafiz. Biroze-Ahadf a town situated in a fertile plain, contains about 
4000 or 5000 inhabitants. Darabghcrd is noticed in a Be{iarate article. 
[DAliABonKTii).] North of Darabghcrd is the pass of Ursinjaii, which 
loads to Uobat in Kerman, and runs for two miles between x>erpen- 
dicular mountains. 

In no part of Persia is the number of ruins so great os in Farsistan. 
The most remarkable arc those of Fersepolis FPEiiSKPOLis], which are 
situated north-east of Shiraz, at a small place called Istekhar or 
Istakhr. The ruins of the luicieiit town of Sha 2 mr arc situated north- 
west of Kazerun, where they cover an area six miles in circumference, 
amidst rocks and precipices, many of which arc decorated with sculp- 
turoB similar to tliose near Porsepolis. A statue from 1 5 to 20 feet 
high, now mutilated, is found in an immense cavern at Shapiir. At 
Mouryhab, 49 miles N.N.E. from Istokbr, are other extensive ruins, 
resembling those of Persepolis, among which a building, called by the 
natives Musjod-i-Madre Sulyman, is remai'kable. It is considered by 
some persons to be the tomb of Cyrus the Great. [pASA7iuAnA.] 
Near the great ruins of Persepolis are the Naksli-i-Roostan and the 
Naksb-i-Kejib, both of which are considered to be tombs of kings of 
the Sassaiiiau dynasty. Very extensive ruins occur in the neighbour- 
hood of Firoze-Abod. They occupy a large space in the plain, about 
17 miles in length and half that distamse in width. Other ruins of 
some extent occur in the neighbourhood of Dtirabgherd, and in several 
other places. 

6. Laristan occupies the country between Cape Berdistan and the 
island of Kishm, and consists of the Dushtistan and a hilly country. 
The low coast is in possession of the Arabs, who are subject to tbe 
Imam of Muscat. The hilly country, which, is about 100 miles in 
width, is sterile along the low plain, but seems to contain a great 
numl^r of fine valleys, which produce dates and other fruity and^also 
grain. There are several small harbours c.a the Persian Gulf. The 
capital, Aar, is at the foot of a range of hills, in an extensive plain, 
which is covered with palm-trees. It contains about 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is celebrated for the manufacture of swords, muskets, and 
cotton-cloth. The bazar is the noblest structure of that kind in 
Persia. It is built in the same manner as that of Shiraz, but on a 


much grander scale, the arches being more lofty, the breadth and 
length greater, and the work in every way superior. The houses arc 
commodious. The only water used is from laigo cisterns, in which it 
is collected during the wet season, E.N.E. of Lar, is as large 

aud populous as Liar, but meanly built. It carries on a oonfuderablc 
commerce with Muscat, Gombroon, aud Shhaz. 

7. Kerman occupies the south-eastern part of Persia, extending 
along the Persian Gulf from Cape Jask to a place opposite the island 
of Kislim, and thence northward to the bordera of the dese^ of wbicli 
the adjacent southern part is considered os included in this province, 
and called the Desert of Kerman. The desert is sandy and inipregnatiHl 
with salt, and here and there intersected by short rocky ridges. Tlio 
remainder of the province, which extends more than 200 miles from 
south to north, but less from west to east, is nearly unknown, excej)! 
the tract along the shores of the gulf, and another tract in the iiitoriur, 
between 29" and 30” N. lat. That part of the coast east of 57” E. long., 
wliich lies along the narraw entrance of the gulf, is extremely mouti- 
tainoiis, and the rocks come close up to the sea, whera they form 
lofty diffs. The short valleys in these mountains are well watoi'c<l, 
afford pasturage all the year round, and contain fine plauiatioiis of 
date and other fruit-trees. Between Sercck and Miinlb, or Miudw, the 
mountains retire from the shores, and form a plain which is very fertih.*, 
and termed by tho natives the Paradise of I’ersia. It abtmiids in every 
kind of fruit. Tho mountains then run northward, retiring more than 
50 miles from the sea, and then retnruiug to it to tho north of Buinlm* 
Abas, or Gombroon. The jdaiu thus formed rather resembles the sandy 
tract calleil Gurmsir than the country surroiiuding Minali, being sterile 
and producing nothing except dates. That portion of the Gurmsir 
which is within Keriiian is subject to the Imam of Muscat, who li<i\v- 
ever pays a certain annunl sum to the king of Persia. I'hat portion 
of the interior of Kerman which liiis been viaitofl by European travellers 
comprehends the N arnianahir, a district about 9U miles in length, and 
from 20 to 30 miles widi*, in which are several small towns surrounded 
by largo orchards and extensive cultivated grounds, and comparatively 
small sterile tracts. Two mountain ranges inclose this district uii the 
south aud north. The southern range is of considerable elevation, and 
covered with snow during the greater part of the year. Between t1 
Nurmanshir aud the town of Korinaji is a desert, with a few oases of 
moderate extent ; and about the town itself there is a large tract of 
very fertile country. West of the town, to the very boundary of 
Farsistan, there arc numerous rocky ridges, with difficult passes, and 
several large villages, with a good detd of cultivatiuii round them. 
The town of Kerman, which was dcstniyed in tho civil wars of Persia 
in 1794, still couhiins a population of 20,OU0, of whom a small portion 
ore Qiiebres ; there arc also Arineiiians, Jews, and Hindoos. The trade 
is still considerable, and it is celebrated for its manufacture of shawls, 
matchlocks, and carpets, whicli are chiefly cx]>orted to Khorusuu and 
the northern provinces ; aud in return for which are received drugs, 
skins (from Bokhara), lors, silk, steel, and copper. These articles, as 
well as pistachio-nuts, carpets, rose-buds, and bullion, arc sent to India, 
whence spices, cutton-manufijictiircs, broadclfith, china and glass wares, 
hardwai'e, indigo, tin, lead, and iron arc received. The baziuir, which 
is extensive aud well built, is abundantly supplied with articles of 
every descrqitiou ; and there arc nine large caravaiisends within tho 
walls, and a number of infeiior ones both within aud without. In tho 
country between Kcrriiaii luid the iiar-bour of Uoinbi'oon there is said 
to be a large place called Sultaiiabad. The Persians in December 1854 
attacked Gombroon, which has been for several years in the possession 
of the Imam of Muscat. After shelling the town for two days and 
nights, they defeated tho Arabs under the oommaud of tho Imam’s sou ; 
but as far os we have yet learned they did not then succeed in taking 
the place. Gombroon is noticed separately. [Gomuuoon.] 

Opposite the town of Gombroon, and about 9 miles from it, is the 
island of Kuthm, the largest in tho Persiiui Gulf. It is 60 miles long, 
but the widest part does not exceed 12 miles. It is separated from 
the mainland by a narrow channel, which is very intricate, but navig- 
able for tho largest shijis. The inhabitimts live by fishing aud agri- 
culture; and tho island produces dates, wheat, aud vegetables, with a 
few grapes, mangoes, and water-melons. Tiioro are two towns : Kishm, 
at the southern extremity, with 2000 inhabitants; and Laft, on the 
northern side. At Bassodore, at the wostcrii extramity of tho island, 
tho East India Company formerly had an estiiblishmeut. Not far 
fram Kishm is Ilorrauz. [OiiMU&J 

8. Khorasan, or Khorassuu, extends over a largo jiart of the Great 
Desert, aud over nearly the whole of the moiintaluous region which 
lies north of it. In that portion of the desert which lies between 
Herat and Yezd, numerous oases occur ; most of them arc small, but 
some are of considerable extent, and contain large towns. Among 
these towns are Gunahahad, with 30,000 inhabitants; Bushrewgah, 
With 20,000 inhabitants ; aud Tubbus, with a still larger population. 
The wide valleys which lie between the desert and the declivities to 
tho low sandy plains of Turan must poBsess a considerable degree of 
fertility, as there are sevoral large towns here, and th« villages arc 
numerous and populous, in spite of the frequent iucursioDs of the 
Turkomans and Kurds, Herat, which is tho subject of a separate 
article, is generally considered to bo tho capital of Khorasau, although 
fur many years it has been subject to an Afghan chief, who hardly 
aoknowledgOB even a nominal allegiance to the Shah. [Hxbat.] The 
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shortest road from Herat to Teheran runs along the no^em border from Qhilan. Cotton is also manufactured to some extent, as well as 
of the Great Desert, and on it there are two places of importance — carpets and felts ; and much sugar^ndy is made and exported. The 
Toorbut (20,000 inhabitants) and Toorshish ; but this road is not much summers are very hot, but the winters are cold A good deal of snow 
used. The most frequented road runs from Herat in a north-west falls, but it does not lie long on tho ground. 

direction to Mushed, and thence westward through Nishapoor and Jsptthan, or, more correctly, Isfahan, is still perhaps the most popn- 
Sebsewar to Shahrood and Bostan. Mushed, or Meshed, occupies a lous town in Persia. When it was the residence of Shah Abbas the 
larger space than Herat, but many of the houses are uninhabited and Great its population was stated to be between 600,000 and 1,000,000. 
in ruins. The population amounts to 45,000, which however is often At present it is said to amount t» between 100,000 and 200,000. It 
doubled by the uuinber of pilgrims who visit the shrine of Imam stands on the bmiks of the Zeinde-Hud, which during the heats of 
Reza. A very wide avenue leads fnjin the eastern to the western walls summer has little water, but in tlio spring months is equal to the 
of the town, and is only interrupted by the sahri, or shrine, of Imam Seine at I’liris in winter. The mud walls are 24 miles in circuit. The 
Reza. In the middle of it is a canal, and on both sides well fur- streets ai'o crooked, narrow and <lirty, and unpaved, like those of most 
nished 8ho])s. The mausoleum is a magnificent building of great Persian towns. Ispahan coiituina a great number of znagjpificeiit 
extent, and kept in good condition. A silver gate, the gift of SLab palaces, lai'ge private buildings, spacious caravanserais, and handsome 
Nadir, opens into the chief aparlxiieiit, which rises into a noble dome bazaars, most of which however arc in a state of decay. On the 
and branches out into the form of a cross. Neither Jew nor Christian soiithcrn side three nobly-constructed bridges cross the river; and 
is permitted to enter this hiiilding. The city has innny mosques, and near them, within tho town, is a iiuniher of shady avenues of trees, 
16 mcdroBRCH, or colleges. There are also munufacturtis of stool wai'es, which render that part of the city a very paratlise, and lead to the 
sword- blades, silks, velvets, polished turquoises ancl jowcllery, and great bazaar of Shah Abbas. This extensive building is vaulted above 
cups, plates, dishes, &c., miule of talc. The town of Nishapoor, which to exclude the beat, hut it admits air and light : it is now nearly 
was once a very large ]ilnce, now contains only 8000 i nimbi tail tr. Tins abandoned. In a still worse condition is the Maidan-Shat, or Great 
famous turquoise-mines are about 40 miles from the town towards the Square, which is 700 yards long and 200 yards wide, and inclosed by 
north-west. Sthstwar, or Subznwar, contains about 4000 inhabitants ; a double range of arched recesses. Tho other bazaars are still i>artly 
^haroud, 5000 inhabitants; and Bostan, 4000 inhahitants. In the crowded, but most of llie iiiiniorous caravansei'ais have been converted 
neighhoiirhfsid of these towns cotton is grown t<i a great amount. to other and meaner jiurpusos. The most sumptuous of the palaces 

The wide and fertile valley which runs from Mushed north-west is is the Chehel-Sittoon, with its hull of columns inlaid with mirrors so 
in the possession of the Kurds, and coiitains some places of note. The as to resemble pillars of ghiss. This building is situated in the centre 
largest is the town of KcUioochan, which contains from I5,(iOU to of a garden, divided, according to tho Persian* fashion, into compart- 
20,000 inhabitants, and is the seat of the most powerful of the five monts by walks and canals bonlered with poplars and sbitely chiiiars. 
chiefs of the Kurds. It has some commerce in wool, woolleu-atufiis, Thei*e are also many other palaces, each with its own garden. Many 
iullow, butter, and shcep-skiiis. Some distance east of the town is the of tho mosques and medresscs are in ruins; but a few of them ari^ 
celebrated iortress of Kelat-NacHroo (the fortress of Nawlir), wdiich, still in good preservation, especially the medress built by the mother 
nccordiug to the inforiniitioii obtained by Fraser from the natives, is of Shah Abbas, the gates of which are covered with wrought silver, 
iu a valley from 50 to 60 miles long by 12 or 15 miles in breiidth, Nt^ar the town is the suburb of Julfa, which is inhabited by Arm c- 
Hurroiinded Uy mountainB so steep that a little assistance from art has iiiaii.*^, and oontaius a po 2 )u]ation of 12,500. The commerce of Ispahan 
rendered them quite imjiassalile, the rocks being scarped into the is very great. The manufactures are various and numerous ; in that 
form ot a gigantic wall. A small river runs through this valley, and of gold brocade it has utlaiiied unrivalled cxcellcucc. 
the only jiuiiits of access occur where the stream leaves it, and even The ]»laiii which extends from l.-])ahau to Teheran contains the 
these are fortitieil by towcu's and walls, which arc considered impreg- towns of Knshaii and Koom. Kushan is one of the must Ooiirisliing 
liable.^ The valley is well cultivated, an<l conUiiiis 2000 families in towns in Pei-sia; it owes its prosperity tv> its mamifaetures of silk and 
2(* or JO village's. ^ ^ cotton stuffs, brocades, carpets, and especially copper wares. It is as 

0. Irak-Ajemi, the hirgcst of the pruviiKUis of Persia, com])rehends a large as Shiraz, but better peopled. Kvom, which lies faHher north, a 
cousidorabh} ]>ortioii of the Great Desert and the countries which large placas, but almost entirely in ruins, was formerly celebrated for 
inclose its north-Wi'steru extremity on tho west and north, and which its manufactures of silk. At j>reseiit it is only noted as a place of 
ill their different l»artH display a great variety of natural, features, pilgrimage. Among the shrines of this sacretl place, tlmt of Fatima, 
South of Ispahan JiO' N. hit.) tlie mountains of Kurdistan terini- the sisti-r of Ali Reza, the eighth imam, is the most celebrated. Her 
iiatc abruptly towards the iaLledaiul of Iran, and the country which tomb is in the conti*t! of a lofty mosque, adorned with mosaic work in 
lies between them and the desert, a space of mure than 100 xtiiles, c<ihmrcd tiles, and fitted up with rich car jn-ts. The doirm is covered 
consists of long and wide valleys running west and east, and termi- with gilt tilo.s. In the mountainous country Tvest of these towns ai*o 
xiatiiig 111 the desert. Rittle "water is found in tliein, except after the . Klioiisar and Hainadaii. Khonsav is built in a long narrow vallo 3 ', 
melting of tlnj snow, and only a small part of them is cultivated, j httwceii steep and barren mountains, and is six miles iu length, 
M .*^^ '■**.**’ ^'*dher fertile. North of Ispahan, as far as ! though not more than a (juarter of a mile in width. It consists of 

.U» N. Jat., tho Kurd istaii Mountains do not terminate abruptly; but | isolated houses, surrounded by extensive orchards, and contains 2500 
between thfin and the plain there is a mountainous district, containing families. Jlamadan is on or near the site of the ancient towu of 
wide, fertile, and widl-wiitci-cd valleys. Fast of this distriet extends a Ecbataiia. [Ecijatan.v.] South of ilamaduii is the siiow-capjaul 
pliiin about 40 or .50 niilcs wide, traversed by several bmad and low Mount Elwuud, a li>fty jicak in the easti-m range of inoiiiitniiis, 
ridgc'H, and terminating on the bonier of the desert. It contains only which is eoiinect.e(;l with the Zagros by the Hills of Suugur. North of 

tracts. That ]iortiou of Iruk-Ajemi which lies north Uamudan, oil the tabh-laiid of AzerbijiUi, lies the town of Ztnjan, a 

ot J;> N. hit. bclungK to tho table-land of Azerbijau. Its surface populous and thriving place, which derives its importiince from being 
stretches out in a plain consisting of gradual ascents and descents, situated where tho roads from llamadan and Teheran to Tabriz mcot. 
and furrowed by deep valleys in which the rivers flow. Though West of this town, near the boundary -line of the province of Azcrbij.ui, 
nearly the whole of this province is destitute of trees, it has excellent and rather within the last-mentioned country, arc exteusivt; ruins, 
pasturage and many well cultivated tracts. The surface is consider- called Tukht-i-Soleimuii, of tho ancient Ecuataxa of Atropatoue. 
ably higher lhau the plain foi'thcr east, and therefore the climate is South-east of Z^iijau, ami at no great distance from it, is JSiUtanu/eh, a 

not BO hot in summer. The range of the Elburz Mouxituiiis, with its towu quite in ruins, iu which the reigning royal family has built a 

well-watered and fcTtile valleys, and its high summits, is included iu palace, to which they retii’e when tlie heat in Telieraii bccoincB oppres- 
Irak-Ajeuii, as well us the hilly country which skirts its southern sive. On the r«)ad from Zeujuii to Teheran is Kazvin, or Oasbix. 
base, and which is generally well cultivated, being irrigated by the Ttfherav, or Tehran, the present capital of I’ersia and seat of goverii- 
mers that descend from tho aouthern declivity of tho Eibm*z nieiit, is situated on a plain about eight miles from the base of the 
, ... . . . l^lburz range, in a country without trees, and only covered with verdure 

liiat part of the desert which is included in Irak-Ajemi contains an during tho spring. The towu is about four udles in circumference, 
oasis of considerable extent, in which the town of Yezd is situated, surrounded by a strong and high mud wall flaked by numerous 
Ibe has a sandy soil, and is nearly incloFod by mountains. But towers and a dry ditch. The streets are narrow and crooked ; the 
tliough H 18 s|ia^gly watered, it produces much silk and fruit The houses are built of sun-dried bricks, and are mean, with the exception 
wiieat that IS raised is only sufficient for forty days’ consumption, and of a few palaces. The only building of consequence is the citadel, 
large qi^tities of grain are imported fi-oni Ispahan. On tho north, which contains tho palace of the sovereign and his officera. Tho popu- 
east, and south, the Great Desert spreads out to a great extent; but latiou daring the residence of tho court is about ; hut when 

on tbo west, a series of small oases connect Umt of Yezd with tho more the king goes to Sultauiyoh, ib is diminished by oiie-thii*d of that 
eriiif) districts east of Ispahan. The town of Vesd is very laige, con- number. In tho neighbourhood are several I'uyal country-houses, and 
and 50,000 inhabitants, among which 8000 the ruins of Rai, the Rhugie of the ancients, and once tlie capital of 
or 40UU iiimihes are Guebras, or fire-worsliippera. Yezd is remark- tho Parthian empire. About 70 miles E. from ’reheran, on one of tho 
imn commercial and manufacturing town. Its coiniiiercial mountains of the Elburz range, is the fortress of Firuz-Koh, which is 

ax oST arises from the caravan i*uutefl, which here crass one of great importance, ns it commands the most accessible of the mouu- 
frorn ^ these routes come from Herat and Mushed ; two taiu-possos which lead over the range to the plain of Mazanderau. 

from from Ispahan and Shiraz ; and one from the routh, 1 0. Ghilaii comprehends the western portion of tho low plain which 

bet town is the entrepdt of tho commerce surrounds the southern shoivs of the Caspian Sea. It is the lowest 

tween indioj lurkistau, and tho western countries of Asia. A part of tho plain, and more subject to inundations and continual rains 

Bilk-stuffa ore manufactured. Raw silk is imported than Mazanderau, which lies foi'thcr east. During tho greater part of 
azoa. niv. yol. iv, ^ n 
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the year it is properly a swamp, covered partly with forest-trees and 
partly with plntitotions of mulberries and rice-fields. There are no 
villages in this country, the peasants residing either in single dwellings 
or ill small com in unities seldom exceeding eight houses. In some 
idaces there are bazaars, which, as well as the small clusters of huts, 
are situated in the midst of the foi'ests or plantations of mtilberry- 
trees. ReM^ the capital of Qhilun, one of the most commercial places 
in Pei'sioy is sitiiiated in the midst of a forest at somo distance west of 
tue mouth of the Sefid-Uud. The population is variously stated 
between 60,000 and 80,000. The houses an: of a superior construction, 
and the streets generally \rcll paved. Its commercial connections 
extend to Mushed and Herat, Teheran and Ispahan, and also to Badku, 
or Baku, and Astrakhan. There are several extensive mnnufactones of 
silk stufis. The commerce with Astrakhan is carried on by means of 
the port of Ensillee, which is about IS miles from Kesht, and separated 
from it by a lagoon. Tjahijan is a neat wolMmilt town, on an island 
formed by the bifui'catiou of the river Sefid-Uud. It has a considei'ablo 
commorco in silk with Resht and Ispahan. The population amounts 
to 16,000. The moat northern portion of Ghilau is called Talish. 

11. Mazauderaii comprehends the largest and widest portion of the 
low plain along the shores of the Caspian Rea. Though the country 
along the sea is very low and marshy, it rises somewhat at a short 
distance from the shore, owing to which circunistance the inundations 
produced by the heavy rains ore less extensive and of much shorter 
duraliou, especially as the rains themselves ore less frequent and less 
lieavy, than in Qhilan. The climate is accordingly much more healthy, 
and several plants are , extensively raised which do not succeed in 
Ghilan, especially the sugar-cane and cotton ; but it docs not pro<1uce 
so much silk us that province. It is liowever very well cultivatcfl, 
and populous. The most western town is AmoTi. Farther oast is 
BALFitusii. SareCj the capital of the province, is a very ancient town. 
The walls, which are of mud, and strengthened with square biick 
towers, are about two miles in circuit. The streets arc uupaved, and 
often impassable in bad weather. The town contains a population of 
30.000 or 40,000, and has some commerce with Astrakhan by means 
of its harbour Furah-Abad, situated at the mouth of the river Tejeii, 
which runs ciist of the town. At Farah-Abad the Russians liavu 
estiiblished a very extensive fishery, as great numbers of sturgeons 
enter the river : they send caviar and isinglass to Astrakhan. At this 
place are the ruins of a large palact^ built by Shah Abbas the Great. 

A great aiiiificial road was coiistruct(»d by Shah Abbas the Great, 
through the piH>viuce8 of Ghilau and Maznndoran. It begins at Kiskar, 
the western extremity of Ghilau, travci*ses the low plains, and ascend a 
the declivity of the table-laud of Iran by the pass wliich leads to Rostan 
in Khora^an, wlieiico it is carried within a short distance of Mushed. 
In most [latis it is still used, though it has been damaged in .some 
places by torrenlH and imuidations. Tt apjiears to Lave been 16 or 10 
feet wide, and to hav*? been constructed by tilling a deep trench wdth 
gravel and stones, over w'hich u regular causeway Ava.s very firmly built. 

12. Astrabad, which comprehends the eastern ])ortion of the low 
])laiu that skirts the (.'aspiau, and comprises also the hilly country to 
the south, is the subject of a separate article. [A.stiia]:ad.] 

ManufactM.ri9 ami Commerce, — The iiiiiiiuractiirt s of Persia have been 
already named. In the manufacture of sonic articles the Persians 
are distinguished, as in several kinds of silk stufis, esficcinlly bm- 
cades, and sword-bladcs, leather, carpets, felt of camel-hair, and 
jewellery. Bntish cottons and silks r>btain a ready sale owing to their 
cheapness. Persian goods arc all woven by baud. The mauufac.tures 
are chiefly in the large towns. The internal commerce of Persia is 
very considerable. It is eiilirely carried on by caravans. Great 
cjuau titles of goods arc brought by different caravan routes from 
India across Afghanistan, anrl distributed over tlio countiy. Arthur 
('onolly enumerates the articles conveyed to and from India by the 
northern caravau routes through Mushed, and iiidicabs the countries 
from which they are brought; as from Ispahan imd Yezd, fine velvet, 
silks, cottou-slufis, felt, bIkm.'S, sugar, and Biigut^catidy ; from (yoshan, 
gold and silver, kimcob, cottoTi-h(»cks, ink-stands, lumps of bronze, 
pots, and other utensils of copper; from Shirnz, dates, tobacco, lemons, 
lacqiiered-ware, ornaments made of ivory, and mats ; from Kerm;.n, 
shawls, sugar-candy, opium, henna, and indigo ; from Sind and Hind, 
sugar, sugar-candy, spices, musk, amber, corals, jjrccious stones, leather, 
kimcob, Indian and British luuslius, and indigo ; from Cashmere and 
Bokhara, shawls, safiron, paper; from C.'hina and Russia, by the way 
of Bokhara, lamb-skins (mort.s than 120,0u0), stulfs made of camel-hair, 
tea, and Russian manufactures, as shagreen, broadcloth, satin, nankfHsn, 
china, glass, utensils of iron, copper, brass, cutlery, looking-glasses, 
needles, Ac. Since the navigatimi on the Caspian Sea has increased, 
Russian goods are brought from Uosht and Balfnish. From Herat are 
brought to Mushed, carpets, assafoetida. lend, saffron, ydstachio-nuts, 
mastic, manna, gummi, ispiruck (a yellow dye), and caraway-secds. A 
well-frequented caravan-track leads from Tabriz through Van and 
Erz-riiin to Trebizond, and laige quantities of t(*xtilo goods are 
imported by the route from Europe. A branch uf this route leads to 
Tiflis in Russian Geoxgia, 

The foreign commerce of Persia however is less important than the 
interna] trade. The principal foreign trade is with India through the 
port of Bushire, with Russia through Balfnish, and the ports on the 
Caspian (this trade is now carried on by steamers), with Baghdad, 
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Turkey, and Ih^khara by caravans. The total exports are supposed to 
amount in value to no more than a million and a half sterling. 

(hvernment , — Peraia is an absolute monarchy ; the word of the king 
is law, and the life and property of the subject are in his hands. lie 
delegates his power to the governors of provinces, reserving tf> himself 
tlie power of life and death, with which ho entrusts only the governors 
of the royal blood, and sucli persons as are sent to govern distant 
provinces or such as an* in a state of rel:>ollioii. The governors of the 
provinces oro called sardars, and those of smaller districts kulombegs. 
The tribes of the Iliyats however are not subject to these governors, 
but are under their own hereditary chiefs. The ailniiniKtrution of 
the law is exercised by courts, of which there arc two kinds, the shciTah 
courts and tho urf courts. The former decide inattcrB acconliiig to 
the Koran; the second, according to the customary laws of Persia. 
Tlie supreme judge in the sbciTnli courts is tho Shcik-aMslniii, who 
decides matters in the last instance. In every town there is a judge, 
and in the laiger ones also a cauzee, who is aided by a council of 
mollahs. The tirf is ndmiinstered by the king himself, and his 
governors and delegates. The courts arc hcKl in public, and the 
monarch sits for a certain time each day in hi-i hall of audience, to 
liear appeals, to receive petitions, and to decide sue.h coses as come 
before him. 

The army of Peraia consists of about 40,01)0 men regularly discip- 
lined, of which only about 20,000 are orgauisrd on bhiropeaii |M'inciples. 
But the king can in a few weeks collect an army of 100,000 men, the 
greatest poi't of which number is siipjilied by the tribes of the Iliyats, 
and consists of irregular cavalry. 

(Kinncir; Ouseley; Morior; Fraser; (Jonolly, '.founiey to the Hortli 
of India ;* Bunics, ‘ Travels into Bokhara ;* Uicli, * Narrative ;* Ritter ; 

* London Geographic.al Journal,' vols. iii., vi., viii., ix., x., xiv.) 

History, — At the earliest jieriofl of which any trace is preserved, 
Persia appears to have funned a j)roviiice of the great Assyriiin empin?, 
on the disruption of which it fell under the power of tlio M e-Jos, about 
B.C. 709. Astyages, king of the Medcs, w^as dethroneil n.('. 660 by 
Cyrus, who, according to Herodotus, was his grandson by his ilnughtcr 
Mandanc, and who not only <‘Rtablished the sLscciuhuiey of tin: Persians 
over the Modes, but by his victoiy over Ci'u.hus, king of Lydia, and 
by his concpiest 11.0. f»38 of Babylon ami its ilejieiiihMicics, extonded 
his empire to the Hellespont and the Syrian Sea. This gn^at priiict* 
perished (629) in an exjierlition against the Scythians, jirobably beyoinl 
the Oxin; and was Hueeeedevl by his sou Caujl)y«es (.'>29 21), who 
subdued Egypt. On liis dtsath the kingdom was usurped by a Magian, 
who personated Sinerdis, the brother of the deceased monarch : but 
this impostor was destroyed by tho nobh's, who raiseil to the ihronu 
one of their own body, Darius Hystaspes (Ginhtasp). In his nugn 
(621-4.S.'>) tho empire was divided into satrapies, and regular taxes 
introduced : Babylon ivv(>lted, and its walls wpim* destroyed : and though 
a Persiaii expedition, uiub r the comuiaiid of Darius hiinscdf, against 
Scythia wjis a failure, the ackuowledgemi-ut by Macedonia anti Thraec 
of Persian supremacy exteiidt?d the empire into Europe, 'rim revolt 
of the Asiatic loniaiis (,'>01 ) and the ai« I given them by Athens, was 
the origin of the long wars of Greece luiil Pi-r.-^ia. 'I’lni defeat at 
Marathon (490) of a IVrsiaii force sent ag.iiiist. AUiciis. showed the 
dctcriniiiatioii and iiiilitary skill of the Gnteks to be forniidiible. The 
famous expedition of Xerxes, the son and successor of 1 >arius (4S5-G-J), 
conducleii in person against Greece, 11 erode •tu.'S states to have con- 
sisted of abt)ve live millions of men, including an army of 1,700,000 
infantry and SO, 000 cavalry, and a fleet of 120t) ships. But this 
stupendous host, though it ravaged Attica and burnt Alheiis, sustained 
a signal naval defeat at Sal amis ; and the following year (179), after 
Xerxes had returned to Asia, the land ami sea foi'ces wcu'c <ltsooinfitod 
in tho two battles, fought on tho same day, r>f Platma in Bceotia, and 
Mycale on the eoa>t i>f Asia Minor. The I’ersiaiis were imw driven 
from Eurt)pf* ; and Xerxes, who became more yidiipiumis and cruel 
after this disaster, was murdered by the captain of his guards (b.c. 464). 

During the long reign of Lis son Artaxerxes Lougiiimuus (probably 
the Ahasiicrus of Scripture), the power of the empire gieaily (leclined ; 
Egypt was in continual revolt, and the Asiatic Gres'k cities wero 
recognised as independent by the peace (449) which ended tho Grecian 
war. Tho short reigns of Xerxes II. and Sogdiiinus occupy only a 
year (426): and the rule of Darius TL, surnanicd Nothus ,(424- 11)6 ), 
presents only revolts at home, and intrigues with Gwioco, where an 
alliance was formed with Sparta against Athens (411). Egypt threw 
ofl^ the yoke altogether in 414, and romained independent for 65 years. 
Ariaxerxes II., snriiamed Mnemon, succeeded (40.')-359); and his 
younger brother Cyrus, attempting to dethrone him by tho aid of an 
army of Greek mercenaries, was dcfoiited and killed (401) at tho battle 
of Ciinaxa, in the ])laina of Babylonia, an engagement which was 
followed by the memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand. In a war 
with Sparta, which commenced in 400, tho integrity of tho empire 
was threatened by the HuccesRes of Agesilaus, who, in three campaigns 
(396-94), advanced iar into Asia: but by fomenting a coalition in the 
heart of Greece against Sparta, Artaxerxes was enabled in 387 to 
conclude the advantageous ]>oace of Antalcidas, by wdiich Persia 
recovered the Ionian cities and Gyprus, though the latter was not 
reduced till after 1 0 years' war. I'he accession of hia son Ochus, oi* 
Artaxerxes HI., waa followed by revolts in Asia Minor, Syria, anil 
other provinces ; but the former was betrayed by its loader OronteB 
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aiid Syria wob reduced (351 ) by Oohus in person, who destroyed Sidou, 
Aud advancing into Egypt, expelled the King Nootanebiia, and reunited 
that country to the Persian empire (350). Oohus was poisoned by 
a eunuch named PagofiB^ in i».c. 338. Bugoas now placed Arses, the 
only surviving son of Darius, on the throne, but murdered him two 
years afterwards, when the male lino of the royal fuTnily being extinct, 
}if! invested Darius III., Codomannus (a great-grandson of Darius 
Nothus), with the vacant dignity. This prince coiiiinenced hja reign 
(336-30) by ridding himself of the traitor Bagoas : but the invasion 
of his dominions by Alexander the Great, in 331, lefc him little 
opportunity for the exercise of sovereignty. By three great battles 
(Granieus, 334 ; Jssus, 833 ; and Arbela, 831) the Persian empire was 
utterly overthrown ; and the unfortunate Darius, flying from the ui-ms 
of Alexander, was murdered (330) by his own servants, while the 
whole extent of his douiiiiiuiis from the Hellespont to the Indus fell 
under the sway of the Alucedoniiin conqueror. 

On the death of Alexander (323) and the dismemberiueiit of his 
vast territories by Lis ^'etierals, I’ersia fell to the lot of the founder 
of the SSyrian d^'iiasly of the Seleiicidio, Seleucus Nieator (312-280), 
and remained in nubjeetion during his reign and that of bis son 
Aiitiochiis Sutcr (280-61). But in the reign of Antiochus Theos 
(261-18), a germ of independence reappeared in the foundation of the 
l*ui'tliiiin kingdmii in the country of llyrcaiiiii (Mazandenin) by Arsaces, 
the iiri«t of the liousit of the Arsaeida^ of which 30 monarchs reigned 
in succoHsiun, each bearing the title of Arsaces, in addition to his 
individual name. One of these ]irince8, Mithridates, or Pacorus i. 
(174-136), extended the Parthian ]mwer to the Etijihrates ami the 
Indus, and in 13S took ]irisoner Detnetrins IL of Syria, who had 
invaded Ids territories. Tlie sway of Orodes 1. (54-37), who had 
detliroiii'd and put lo death his brotlier iditbridates HI., was dis- 
tinguished .by th>i first war with lloine, and the defeat and slaughter 
of Crnssm with his legions on the plain of (kirrhic (53). On invading 
Syria and A^^ia 'Minor howi'ver, the Parthiiins were repulsed by 
Veutidius (38) ; hut this defeat was avenged by Phraatea IV. (n.c. 37, to 
A.n. 4) on Mark Antony, who only e-<capcd from i*arthia (ii.t:. 36) with 
the loKB of tin* greater pari of iiis army. Sumo years later however 
Vhraates o|iene>i dipiumatic relations with itome, and even sent his 
sons to lie educated at the court of Augustus. The death of Phraates 
W'us followed by anarchy and dissension, and by wars with the Komaiis, 
at the close of one of which (a.d. 65), Tiridates, brother of Volngesps I., 
king of Parthia, aceefiteil the Armenian kingdom as a lief or the 
iionian empire. ('tesi])hon, the capital of the Parthian empire, wn^ 
taken and saekeii by the eiiJi»eror Septiiiiius ScvtM’us in ll»8; and 
these eonti‘sts, though they occasioned no loss of tendtory, grnitly 
Aveaki'iieil the* declining tiioiiarchy. Artaxerxes, or Ardashir, Biirnamed 
Babei;an, a native of Kars, or JVi’sia proper, overtlin?w the ' J^arthiaii 
juoiiarehy, and i stablished the dynasty of the Snssanithe. 

The reign of Artaxc-rxes, or Ardashir Ba began, ufror ho attained 
undivided ]iuwer (22(»-42), occupied, exee|iting a sliort war with 
the Uomaiis, in regulating his new domiuioiiK, and re-establishing in 
all its aiK!ient s]»leii.lour the Magiaii faith. His son Shalipoor, <ir 
Sapor 1. (212-7:1), eonquerctl Armenia, and hy his victory, in 260, over 
tlie emperor N’alerian (wlio w.i.-. ialicn ^uitouer, with liis army, and 
tiled in eapt.ivity >, tanglit the Uomaii.s l<i rc.-ijiect ami fear the arms of 
I’ersia. Sy i ia, (.Jdicia, ai il t ’aopaihieia wimv laid wa-te* with ruthless 
ticverily ; Antioch was tak'Mi ui'd pluntlei'ed, but the latter ]»art of bis 
reign was less fortiiirite ; < >den.'ithus, |)rince of I'almyra, and liis 
eeloiiraied wife Zeuoiiia, dolied Ills arms, and Aiireliuii rti-o-stablished 
the Itumau frontier in tlie Mast. 

War with the Uoinans ln>wevcT eoutiniUMl, and Karses (21M-301), 
vindicatetl for a time tiic reiiuvvii of Ihti Pt.'iviaii arms by a signal 
victory (2iMi) ovtu- (hiJerius; but in the next campaign the Persian 
forces were surprised and deslroy»‘d by the Komaiis, and by tlie peace 
tamoJuded in 2'.t7, N arses ceded Armenia and live jiroviiice.s east of the 
Tigris. During the reign of Shaliptior or Sapor the (ircat the long 
war (337-63) was euiite.steil \vith the wliolo force of tlie two empires, 
and with varied sueceHs. In the battle of Siiigam (2-18) Shalipoor 
triumphed over the emjieror Couataiitius ; and the invasion of Persia 
by his HUceesHur •liiliau. wliioli threatened the disiiienibermeiit of the 
kingdom, was frustrated by the death of that prince and th<f cowaiaiice 
of his HueecHsor, who piirehased a saft* retreat by the peace of Dum 
(368), wMcb restored Ariucuia and all the ceasious made by Nurses. 
The wisdom of Shahpoor in government was equal to his valour in 
war; and the kingdom euntinued in jieace and prosperity throughout 
the reigns of the three next monarchs. The reign of Isdigertes 
(Vezdojerd) in 401-21 was disturbed by ivligioiis disseiisioiis ; the 
Magi murinuivd at tbo toleration ami favour shown by the king to 
the Christians, and his frieiidsliip for the Greek emperor Arcadiiis; 
but the persecution of the Christians with which his son Bah ram V. 
commenced his reign, led to a short and iiidocisivo war with the 
liomMUs. The subsecpiout sway of this prince was glorious and 
popular ; after repulsing with gi*oat loss an invasion of Hie Turks of 
7 raus-Oxiana, ho extended his realm to the frontiers of India ; and 
ms extraordinary perHoual prowess has preserved his memory to the 
present day in Poi*8ia as a favourite hero of romance. lie perished 
accidentally in hunting. After a century of mingled ])rosperity, wars, 
jwu aissexiHiuzis, the illustrious Khorsu Nusherwaii (531-76), niised the 
oasBanian empire to its highest pinuaclo of graudeur and proB|ierity. 
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He carried his ai'ms to the Mediteri*auean, the Euxinc, the Sutlej, and the 
Jaxartoa. Trans-Oxiana, the Punjab, and great part of Arabia obeyed 
his mandates. Persia was divided into four great viceroyaltifR, and 
the excellence of the internal administration, in which the king wan 
aided by his celebrated minister Buzurg-Mihir, has earned for him the 
proud appellation of STust.’ His son Hormuz (576-00), after losing 
all the conquests of his father, forfeited his throne and life in a 
popular revolt. KhoRru-Perwiz, son of Hormuz (560-628), attacked 
tbo Roman empire (602), and in 16 years restored the Persian empivc 
to the limits under Xerxes, by the conquest of Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt : but those siicecsscs wero transient, and Khosru. after having 
been in turn driven from his palaces by the victories of Heraelin^, 
was miirdei'ed by his own sou Shiniyeh, or Sirocs. A period of con- 
fusion followed till the accession of Yezdejerd 111., in the same year 
(632) in which Persia was attacked by the Arab.s, then conmicnein^ 
tlio career of Mohammedan conquest. The fate of the kingdom, 
weakened by internal dirtsensioiis, was decided by the battles o: 
Cadcsia (636) and of Nelmvend (641), the last of which, though the 
king survived in the condition of a fugitive 10 years longer, subverted 
at once the Sassaniaii power and the iiidepeudeneo of the countty. 

The Persians imbibed the religion and literature of the Arabs; but 
the country for two centuries was only a province i:i the ciiipiro of 
the Kulifs. AVith the decay of the power of tins kalif-4 the spirit of 
ifidepeiidciice riivived, and the ro-cstabllNboieiit of the kingdom may 
be dated from tlio founilntion of the Soll'ariaii dynasty by Yakub Ibii 
Lais, who about 868 threw oil' his allegiance to the kalif, and fixed at 
Shiraz the capital of a dominion including nearly all Persia. This 
dynasty lastnrl from 868 to 600 ; an I was siiccec led by the Tartar 
Samanides dynasty (600 to 636) ; and a native dynasty (636 to 1028). 
The Seljookiaii Turks, among whom were the distinguished kiiiirs 
Togrul-lleg and Alj>- Arslan, ruled Persia from 1028 till 11 64, when the 
Kharismiaiis hedd the reins of power for a short time. The famous 
mogul 0:mgis Khan estnblislicd a new dynasty, which nilorl Persia till 
13'!il,m which yoart.be Tartars under Tamerlane conquered the? country, 
and ostablished a rule which lasted, with few interruptions, till 1502. 

Ismael Shah, the founder of the? Sefi, SooIIce, or Seffavean dynasty, 
was remotely descended from tlu? Kalif Ali, the cousin and son-in-law 
of Mohamiiietl. lie? was a Turkoman, but lie belcmged to a difrei*ent 
religious sect from the Turks usually so called, and hence partly the 
national hostility which has subsisted botwo<m the Bheaii and Sooiii, or 
Persian and Turkish Mohammedans. This d3’na.sty lasted from 1502 
till 1786; it included the distinguished namo of Abbas the Great, 
under wdiom the Perai in empire regained much of its funner extent 
and splendour. 

After totally expelling the Uzbeks from Khoras-^an, in the first [lart 
of his rt ign, he turnejl arms against the? Turk**, over whom be 
gained repeated victories from 1663 to 1618, in which ye ir a ]ieacti 
was concluded, rostoriug to Persia all her former pos-oMunns. In order 
to promote inanufaetures. he invited Arnieiiiaii artific(;ra to settle at 
Julia, and formed an iilliance with the Englisli, by wIrhc aid lie 
expelled the rortugiu?se from Ormuz ; he removed the (‘ajiitel from 
Kazwin tolspalian, and greatly improved the internal coiumiinications 
of the kiiigiloni. 

Tlie Sell ilyiiasty was put on end to by Nadir Shah in 1736. Thi-i 
extraordinary man raiseil Persia, for a short time, to a higin-r degive 
of power than she had jiosMesscd since the rule of the S issaniati kings. 
He cfuiquered (kiiidahar and Afghanistan ; and in invading India, in 
1736, took Delhi, and carried oil* a booty cstiinatcfl at 32,600,000/., 
reducing the next year the Uzbeks of Khiva and Bokhara, long the 
enemies of Peraia. A second war with the Porte (1743-6) termiuatrd 
favourably to Persia ; but the barbarities and avarice of Nadir exa.s- 
perated bis subjects, and ho was murdt?rcd in his tent, 1717- Hi.s 
death was the signal for a scene of anarchy ami confusion ; the Uzbek 
states throw oil’ the yoke, and A fglianiHtau becami? an indojiendcut 
and powerful kingdom under Alinicii Dooranec, while tho crown of 
J^ersia was contested by various competitors, and the kingdom torn 
by civil war, till u chief named Kereem Khan, of tho Zend family, 
Hiiccoeded, in 1756, in poHRessiiig himself of supremo power, w'bich ho 
ht?ld till liis death, in 1 776, under the title of Wakeel, or administrator ; 
ho refused tho in-signiii of royalty. But fresh truiibb^s broke out at his 
death — six chiefs, between 1776 and 1786, ascended or claimed the 
thi'uiie, while Uussiv took Georgia under her protection in 1783. The 
candidates for royalty were at lons^th reduced to Lutf Ali Khun Zend 
and Aga- Mohammed Khan Kajar; the former, a brave but eruel 
priiic.e, bore tho titlo of king from 1786 to 1765, when he was taken 
and put to death by bis rival, who thus became sole monarch, and 
tho founder of the Kajar or mgning dynasty. He flxod his capitiil 
at Teheran. His first act was to attack the revolted Geoigiafis, whom 
he overthrew in the field, and subjected their cafdtal 'IVUis to ruth- 
less piling and tiiassaci'c ; but his ai?verity prt»voked his own utteudautK 
to assassinate him, and ho was succeeded by Jiis nephew, Shah Futtali 
Ali (1767-1834). This reign w’as imirked by two disastrous wars with 
Russia, tho first of which (1801-13) ended in tho cossiou of most of 
the Caspian provinces by the peace of Gooli.^tan ; the second (1 826-8), 
ill tho cession of Erivaii and tho country to the Araxes, by the treaty 
of Turkmanchai. He however reconquered Kliorasaan from the 
Afghans and Uzbeks, and broke the power of the chiefs of tribes by 
appointing his own numerous sons to nearly all the govoruuients 
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lie was Buooeeded by Shah Mohammed, grandson of Futteh Ali by 
his son Abbas Mirza, who had been declared crown-prince, but died 
before^ his father. His reign was distinguished by an unsuccessful 
expedition in 1838 against Herat, the ruler of which however tiindo 
his submission to the Shah in 1 843. 

PERSIAN GULF, a large closed sea, forming a kind of inlet of 
the Indian Ocean. The entrance from the Indian Oceiin is by the 
Strait of Ormuz, which in the narrowest point, between Has Koli (or 
Cape Koli), in Persia, and Has Mussendom, in Arabia, is about 38 
miles wide. The gulf extends between 24" and 30" N. lat., 48" and 
30' £. long. Its general form is that of a curve, tho convex side 
of which is turned to tho south-east. 7'he greatest length in a straight 
lino is about 5.50 miles ; but measured along the curved line of the 
gulf, it is 000 miles, in width it varies between 40 and 200 miles. 
The area U about-70,000 squai*e miles. The islands which are dispersed 
over this gulf are estimated at about 1400 square miles. 

The navigation of this sen is dangerous and tedious, owing to fho 
iinincrouH siionls and reefs. These shoals and reefs ai*e much more 
numerous on tho southern or Arabian coast, which can hardly be 
approaclicd in any part by large vessels without tlio greatest cai'c, and 
it was accordingly for a long time tho refuge of pirates. The most 
clariug of these pirates wore the Jawiwimi, who were oTily compelled 
to keep tho peace by two expeditions sent against 1 1 leiri by tho English 
from Bombay, in 1809 and in 1810. The navigation along the northern 
cosist is comparatively from danger. The places which are most 
resorted to by the sbippiiig are the anchorage between tho island of 
Ormnz and the town of Gombroon, the small bays of Mogoo and 
Bender Chetwar, the roadsteads of Busbecr, and, Tiortb of that town, 
tJie bay of Jenabe and Ras Dilem. 

The ])reYailiDg wind during the whole year blows from the north- 
west. It is only during the moiitlis of November, Dt'cember, and 
January that southerly winds may certainly bo expected, especially in 
the Strait of Ormuz, where gales h'om the south-west an<l south-south- 
west arc sometimes experienced. Tim southerly winds blowing in 
winter are frequently accompanied with heavy rains, but the rains 
diiiiini.sb towards tho north, so that at Ba.<isora, on tlio Shat-el-Arab, 
very little rain falls. These winds rai-ely last more than three or four 
days, and do not extend to the north-western ]»art of the? Gulf. 

Before the entrance of the gulf, Is^twecu Cape Jask and Muscat, 
tho currents are variable and uncertain, and usually subject to the 
w’iud (from the north-west) ; they set to the leeward. A current is 
frequently mot with along tho coast of Persia, which sets westward 
for several days together. Vessels therefore which sail to the west, 
keep close to the Persian shores, where, besides tbests currents, they 
are favoured by the land-brcczcs, which are not regular, but occur 
from titiie to time. 

The most roinarkable of the numerous islands which are dispersed 
along the shores of the gulf are Ormuz [OkmusJ, Kishtn, Kacs, 
Busheab, Bahrein [HaiiiikinJ, and Karej. KUhm, is the largest islanci 
in the gulf, being 54 miles long and iu the broadest pari 20 miles wide. 
Tho greater part of the island is sterile, and in Home piices incriisUsd 
with a saline efllori*Hcen(;e, but there .-ire also extensive tracts of fertile 
ground. The population exceeds 5000. Kinkm, Ihe cjifiital, at the 
eastern extremity of the island, is a place greatly re.soried to by native; 
vesKols. It has a bazaar well supplied with fruits and provisions. The 
population is 2000. Laft, on the northern coast, uti the channel which 
divides the island from the continent, was once the resort of pinituH, 
but is now nearly abandorniri Rice is culiivaU'd, and dato-tnscs are 
numerous. The island of Kavn or Ktinn is small, but is well cultivated, 
and produces wheat and toVaicco. It has a small town, and a harbour 
for native vessels. The island of litiKhmb contains about 4o square 
miles. It has ii small town, and a harbour at the western end on the 
north side, where there is a good anchorage for vessels of large burden. 
The island of Kartj, or Kharrack, contains about 26 square miles, luid 
is surrounded by reefs except at its iiorih-eastern extremity. It is 
elevated, and visible at u considerable distance. The date-groves are 
extensive, and there is abundance of good water. V'cssels sailing to 
Bsissora obt-iLii pilots here, who conduct them through the dangerous 
hlioals at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. 

Fish abound along the shores of tho gulf, and fisb and dates consti- 
tute the ]irincipal articles of food of the po])ulation. Nearly the whole 
population of the Arabian shores of this sea get their means of sub- 
sistence by the pearl-fisher}’. The most extensive pearl-fisheries are 
those on the st^vcral banks not far from tlie island of Bahrein. About 
1500 boats are employed iu tbi.H fiKhery, and each contains ten pernous, 
live divers and five ‘ syebors,’ or pullors-up. 

The shores of the gulf are low except near the Strait of Ormuz, 
where the mountiiins on both sides of Ras Mussendom rise to a con- 
siderable elevation, and come close up to the sea. This high coast 
exttmds within the gulf about 70 milc.^ and then the mountains on 
the Arabian shore recede to a great distance, leaving a Avidc plain 
wiiich extends to tlic very mouth of tho Stiat-el-Arab. This plain is 
sandy, and produces only in a few places dates and a little corn. On 
all ]iarts of the northern or l^crsiau ehore mountains are visible from 
the BCfi. In some places they retire to a distance of 30 miles from the 
coa-t, ami at others they upproach it within 3 miles. These inoun- 
taius iu general do not much exceed 3000 feet above the sea. The 
low plain which lies between the shores of the gulf and ilie mountains 


is arid and sandy, and in many places swampy^ but exceedingly hot. 
It produces very little grain, but dates iu abundance, and is called by 
the natives Dushtistan, or Gurmsir. Only one river of importanoe 
enters the Persian Gulf, namely, the Shat-el-Arab, which is formed by 
the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, and fulls into the most 
northtim recess of tho sea by six or seven channels, of which however 
only tho most western, called Cassisa Boni, or Basra River, is navigable 
for vessels of considerable burden. The plain which here borders on 
the Persian Gulf extends northward on the banks of the rivers to tho 
mountain ranges which surround tho Bhiok Sea on the south. The 
largest river next to the Shat-el-Arab is the Tab, which falls into the 
gulf not far from the most eastern mouth of that river. 

It is remarkable tliat the shores of this gulf, in their whole extent, 
are inhabited by one nation, the Arabs. The Arabs are in possession 
of the whole country to the south of the gulf, which is a].so called 
Arabia; but on the northern shore they occupy only tho Dushtistan, 
or low plain ; the mountains at the back of it, a^ well as the table- 
land of Iran, which lies behind these niounlaius, being iu pos-sessiun 
of the Persians. The Imam of Muscat possesses authority over nearly 
tho whole extent of tho Diishti.'ttaii, at least as far west as Ras Bor- 
distan ; as an acknowledgment of suporiurity however the imam pays 
to the king of I’ersia an annual rent. The earliest navigation of tiiis 
gulf wliicb is on record is the voyage of Nearchus. 

(Kinueir, UeograpkicaL Mtimoir of the, Persian Empire : Bergbiius, Geo, 
1! ydrM/ru phi schr.H Memoir DO m. Pe.rgigchen Golf; Wilson, Memorawlum 
respecting the Pearl Fish erics in the Persian Golf iu the LontL Geogr, 
Journal^ vol. iii. ; \Vhitelock, Eeseri pt ivr EkeJeh of the Islands and 
Coast situated at the Entrance of the Persian Guff, in the Loml. Qeogr, 
JourimL vol. viii.) 

PERTE DU-RRONE. [ Aix.l 

PERTH, the chief town of J Perthshire, Scothind, and a -royal and 
parliamentary biirgh, is situated on the right bank of theTay, 41 miles 
N. by W. from Kdiuburgh, iu 56 ’ 24' N. lat., 3 ' 25' W. long. The 
population of the iriuniuipal biirgii in 1S51 was 11,681 ; that of the 
parliamentary burgh was 23,835. Tim town is governed by a provost 
and 25 councillors, 4 of whom are bailiirs ; and rctiirns one meiiiber to 
the Imperial IPiirliainent JPerlL w:i.s :i bitrgh in lllKi, and down to 
the death of James T. (1437) was reganlcd as the capital of Scotland. 
It was tho seat of a considcrahlc tradi‘, which the burgessi^s carried on 
in t\|pir own vessels with tho Uanse towns, and many Flennngs anil 
OiTinaus Rct.tlcd here. In the wars of Edward I., and in the contest 
between Bruce and lialiol, l*ertk soveral limes changed hands. In 
1437 James 1. was ussjLSsiualed in the 1 )f»niiiiican tnonusiery at Perth. 
After thi-s cv;!nt bjdinhnrgh beuaine the seat of govcrmnoiit, though 
JVTtli coiitiiiuod to ho nominally tin; capital till 1482. 

Ill August 1606 IPerth was the scene of the Gowrie conspiracy. In 
1644 it was hikcii by Montrc»sc, after his victory at Tipporniiiir. In 
1651 it capitulated to Cromwell, after tin; defout of the Royalists at 
Burntisland. Perth was ceeiipind by Viscount Dundee in 1689, 
immediately before the battle of Killiccraiikie. The Highlanders in 
1715 and 1745 occupied the town. 

Tim town i.s connected by a bandsoine bridge of 9 andics, S80 feet 
long, over the 'J'ay, with Bridge-End of Kiiiiioul, w'liich is included iu 
the modern parliamentary burgh. 'J'hc bridge of the J )uiidee an<l I’erth 
railway crosse-s tin; river a little lower down. The streets are generally 
straight, convenient, lighted with gsis, and paveil. North and south 
of the town ai’c two large public greens, called ro-spoctivcly the North 
inch and tlie South Inch. The North Inch coiitaiiis ihe race-courso; 
the Suutli Inch is surrounded by trees and villas. The principal public 
building is the church of St. John. The square tower is ancient; it 
has been suruiounted at a later jieriud with ii ]>yraiiiidal spiro of Wood. 
Tho body of the cli 111*011 is now divided into three places of worship, 
appropriated U} tlirc;e distinct parishes. Th>:ro an; three other churches 
of modern erection, iu one of Avhich the service is conducted in tlie 
Gaelic language. Tim Free Church has five cshapels, including a Gaelic 
cbapel; the United PrcsliytiTians have three chapels; the ludepend- 
eiits two cliapels ; and the Original Suceders one chapel. The choir, 
trauBopts, and other portions of a cathedral for the l8eotti.sh J^^piscopal 
<.3inrcii Lave been recently erected. A liandsome building containing 
tho county-hall, courts of justice, and other apartments for county 
business, of Grecian architecture, faces the Tay ; behind it is tho city 
and county jail. The other public buildings arc those of thAcodemy, 
a neat theatre, a luniitic asylum, a range of barracks, and Marshall’s 
monument (a building orected to comTiieinorate the services of a late 
lord provost), containing the public library and tho museum of the 
Perihshiro Antiquarian Society. Tho general penitentiary at Perth is 
one of the largest buildings of the kind in Scotland. The nianufoc- 
turos of the town consist principally of colourt;d cottons, especially for 
iiiiibrellaH. There are flax-spinning mills, bleach-flelds, dye-works, 
breweries, di^illcries, iron-foundries, iamiorics, rope-walks, imd ship- 
building yards. The Hulirion-lishery in tho Tay is valuable. Tho 
chief imports are — coal, lime, salt, and manure ; timber, flax, bark, 
smalt, madder, Ac. The exports are chiefly potatoes, sent to London ; 
and corn, timber, and slates. The iiiiriiber of vessels registered as 
belonging to the port of Perth on December 31 st 1853 was — 54 sailing- 
vessels of 4578 tijiis burden, and 3 steam-vessels of 135 tons burden. 
During 1853 there entered 319 sailiug-veHsels of 21,689 tons, and 
cleare;! 302 Bailing-vessels of 19,09^ tons ag^gpato burden. PerUi 
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Acfidemy ia an endowed inatitutioii, comprehending znatbematicaly 
acientific, and grniiiniar achoola, with olaaaea for modern lunguagea, 
Eiigliab, writing, and drawing. The income (from the burgh funda) 
iH 300/. a year. The number of acbolara ia about 550. There ai^ aix 
other endowed aclioola, a public library, an infirmary, a diapeneary, 
and a aavinga bank. 

PERTH. [Canada; Van Diemen's Land; Western A ijstualia.] 

PERTH AMBOY. [New Jersey.] 

PEUTITSTIIRE, a central county in Scotland, bounded N. by the 
counties of InvmiesB and Aberdeen ; E. by Forfarwhire ; S.E. by Fife- 
shiro, the Fritli of Tny, and Kinross-abire ; S. by Clackmannan and 
Stirling aliires; S.W.by Stirling and Dutiibiu'Lou shireH; W. by Argyle- 
phiro; and N.W. by InvomoaB-shire. The form of the county ia 
compact; but a pinall detached jiortion of it lira on the northern phure 
of the Frith of Forth, between the ahires of Fife and C. Clackmannan, 
and another pmall dotachc^d part ia surrotindcd by Stiiiingahiro ; 
while a pniall dt-tached portion of Forfaraliire ia imrluded in the boun- 
darios of Pcrtliphire. It extends from (’ast to wc.st 70 mileH, fn»m 
north to south 06 miles; and its area is square miles, or 1,814,003 
iicrca, of which about 50 acpiure miles are covered with water. The 
csouiity lies between 50" 2 ' and SIP 57' N. lat., 3 ’ 2 ' and 4" 50' W. long. 
The population of the county in 1 84 1 was 137.457; in 1851 it was 
138,000. For parliamentary purposes part of tlio county’ is umioxcd 
to Olackmannan and Kinross. Perthshire returns ouo member to the 
Imperial I Parliament. 

//i/drotp*apIti/, and Conim tinicationM,' Thvi whole of the 
CDiiiity, except in the immediate vicinity of Perth, is liilly, if not 
inountainoiis. The Ochill Hills travi^rse the soutli'Castcm part 
between the Forth au<1 the Tay. The Orampiaiis form the northern 
and north-western boundary of the county, separating it from 
AluTtlecii and Iiiverneps-shii’es. Scarcsoch (3300 feet), and Bruodi- 
(IjUTUvan are in this part of tlie range. The western half of the county 
is ovors)>rcHd by the mountains of the Wesberu Highland.^, among 
which are Ben Venn, Ih'ii L*!(li (2803 feet), Ben Vorlich (3300 feet), 
Beil More (3000 feet), Jleii Lawers (3048 feet), and Schihallteii or 
Schiehallion (3513 feet.). Cairn Cower in the Ben y doe Mountains 
in Athol I'drest, south of the Grampians, has an elevation JUiOO feet. 

, 'riic Siilhiw Mills are on the east side tif the county near Forfarshire ; 
Duijsiuuue Hill is lOtS I f**et above the level of the sea. Upon its oval 
and conical suiiimit Macbeth is said to have erected his castle. Biruaiii 
Hill, ne;ir Dimkehl, is 1300 ft'et liigh. 

Those iiuiniitaiiiouH districts are intersected by long wdinling narrow 
vales, or ‘glens/ through wliich the streams How, or by * 8 tratli.s/ or 
wider valley.':i. Strniballen, in the soutli, separates the Ochills from 
the Western lJighluud.s ; J 8 tratliearn cxteiid.s across the centre of the 
eouiity from west to east; Strath Tay, and lower dtiwii Strathmore 
(which extends through Forfarshire), form tlie valley of the Tay ; and 
Strath Ainlle is in the north-cast of the county. In the north are 
Glen Shec and Glen Beg, Glen Fernal, Glen Tilt fArilol.], Glen Bruar, 
unci tlleii J^roi'likh?. In the we.st are (Ben Lyon, Glen Loohy’, Glen 
Doeliart, Glen J^'ulloch, and Glen Artiiey. 

Tlii.s (;onnty is almost entirely coiiqirehended in tlie basin of tlie 
Tay. A small ]iortion on the south-west side is draincHl by the streams 
W'liicb How into Loch liomoiid; the district of Meutcilb in the south 
is iiicludiHl in the basin of the Forth. 

The Tay rises in a small loch on the border of Argyleshire, and 
Hows east and cast-by-north 20 miles, tbrougli Jsich Docliart into 
Tiocli Tay. lu this part of its coui'so it is known os the Docliart. Just 
before it outei's Loch Tay it is joined by the Lochie, which riH(>.s a 
little to the north of Loch Docliart, and liiis a circuitous course of 
uViout 1 6 miles. Loch 'I'ay ia a long narrow lake cinbosomcd iu moun- 
tnins, having Boii Lawers near its north-western shore ; its lengih from 
soiith-wi'st to north-cast is about 14 miles; its average breadth is 
about one mile. Thu banks of the lake 111*0 steep and shelving, ami 
the depth of water is supposed to be iii some parts nut less than 000 
feet. It is fed by several mountain Btreains, and abounds with fish ; 
its surface is at times agitated iu a violent and iincummuu iiiaiiiier. 
From the north-custeru or lower end of Loch Tay, the river Tay 
issues, and Hows through Strath Tay. It receives several tributaries, 
nud has a very winding conrse, extending in all to about 1 05 miles. J 11 st 
above Pei*th 0 tho Tay receives the Almond, anil scvonil miles below it 
the Earn, both on the right bank. The Tay is computed to send tu 
the sea a greater volume of water than any other river of Great 
Britain. It is navigable to Perth for vessels of 100 tons. [Dundee.] 
There is 11 bar at the mouth, and the navigation is rather diOiouit, 
partly from tlio sand-banks iu its channel, and partly from the strength 
of the tides. 

The Tumxiiel issues from the north-eastern end of Loch Lydoch, a 
large sheet of water on the border of Ai^yleshire, and flows eiuitwurd 
about six miles into Loch Itaniioch, |>as 8 ing in its way tlirougli one or 
two ^mailer lochs. Loch lliiiiiuich is a long imii*ow sheet of water, ex- 
tending nine miles from west to cast, and rarely if civor exceeding a mile 
in breath. It abounds with trout of the largest size. Two stroauiM, 
one flowing into the Tiimmel, between Lochs Lydoch and Raunoch, 
and the other into Loch Raiiiioch itself, serve to convoy to the Tuiiiniel 
the Huporlluuus watci-s of Loch Ericht, another long narrow sheet of 
water, extending in length 14 miles from north to south by one mile 
in breadth, partly in InyorDess-shire nud ]iartly in Perthshire. From the 
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eostem extremity of Loch Rannoch, the Tummel flows eastward 10 
miles into Loch Tummel, and thence 12 miles farther east and south 
into the Tay. Its whole course is nearly 40 miles. Between Loch 
Tummel and the Tay it receives on its left bank the Garry, which has 
a course of about 30 miles, flows through Loch Garry, a narrow lake 
3 miles long, and receives on its left bank the streams which water 
Gleu Bruar and Glcu Tilt, and on its right bank the Feachorie, which 
waters Glen Erochkie. 

The Braan or Brand, 20 miles long, waters Strath Broan, and serves 
as an outlet to Lochs Freuchio, Kennard, Skiach, and some others, all 
Hiiiall. The Isla, one of the most important feeders of the Tay, belongs 
chiefly to Forfarshire ; only about 14 miles of its course arc ujmn or 
withiu the border of Perthshire. Of its ti'ibu Varies, the Sheo or Ericht, 
bduugiug to I’erthshire, is nearly 30 xiii]e.s lung, and waters Gleu Shee ; 
it I'eceivea the Airdle, 20' miles long, wliich rises at tlie foot of Cairn 
Gower, ill the B 11 y Gloe Mountains, and waters Strath Airdle. The 
Almond rises not far from the south-east shore of Jjoch Tay, and 
flows about 24 miles east into the 'Pay. 

The dii-itrict of Mentcith in the south belongs to the hiisin of the 
Forth, and is watered by the Tcitb, which rises just within Arg 3 'lo- 
shire, and flows 4 or 5 miles into Loch Katrine, a winding and pic- 
turesque sheet of water, 8 miles long from wt-st-norlh-west to east- 
south-east, which has bocorn*! celebrated as the scene of the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake.* From tho south-east corner of Loch Katrine the Teith 
flows 9 miles through the Trosachs, and at the foot of Ben Venu it 
passes through the Htiiall lochs Achray and Y«;imcher to Callander, 
where it is joined by a stivam from Loch Voil and Jjnch Lubnaig, 
which lie north and north-east of Loch Kaii'iue, and ux-e each about 
i> miles long. From ('allunder the IV.ith flows south-east 12 miles 
into tho Kortli above Stirling; its whole length is about 34 miles. 
The Allan, a small feeder of the Forth, waters 8 ti*athallan on the 
north- western and western side of the Dcliills; the Devon, aiioihtr 
small feeder, waters the valley oil the .‘<outh-easl.ern side of the sumo 
hills; and the Forth flows just within the southern boundary of the 
county* [PouTfl ; Aud, Locii.J Tho Fallucli is near the soutL- 
western bonier of tlio county. [J il muautonshire.] There are several 
fulls in the rivers of PerthsLiire. Those of the Bruar aud the Tiiniuiel 
are very piebiiresqiic ; as are also the falls aud rapids of the Devon, 
calleii the De’il's Mill, the Uiimbliiig Bridge, and the Caiiltlron Linn. 

The road from Etliuburgh by Cjiii'ensferi*}^ und I>uiifpi7nliiie to Perth 
outers the cimnty a few miles S. from Perth. Roads from Dundee, 
St. Andrews, and from Glasgow, by Stirling, cimverge at Perth. From 
Pei*tli there is a ruail Forfar, Brechin, and Stonehaven to Aberdeen; 
another road follows the viilb y of the 'J'ay by 1 >iiiikeld, and afterwards 
the vallo 3 ’.s of the 'I'ummcl and tiie Garry, through tlie Pass of Killic- 
crankie, to Fort Aiigusnis, Inverness, and tho Northern Highlands; 
while a third follows the valley of the 'J'ay and the Dochai't into 
Argyloshin*. 1’hree roads lead from Stirling into the Western High- 
lands through Mentcith ; one through Abcri'uyle to tho banks of Loch 
Lomond; another to Glengyle at tho head of Loch Cateran; and 
iiiiut-her, braiicbing from Lhi.s, joins the road through the valley of tho 
Tay into Arg 3 ’li shirc. 

The town of IVrth cominunicalcs with the soutli by the Scottish 
Central railway’, which joins the Caledonian railway’, and thence by 
the Lancaster ami Carlisle and iMidland lines to London, 'Pbo portion 
between I'crth and Dunblane, 2 S inile.'i, belongs to this county*. By 
the ScoUish Midland Junction milway and tho Dundee aud Perth line, 
both of which run through a jKirtiou of tho south-eastern corner of 
the county, ]-*crtli has easy commuiiicatiuii northward with Aberdeen 
and the iutermediato towns, and oaoitwanl with J)uudoc and the other 
towns nil the sea-coast, 

Gvulogy, lOc. — The north-western and northern parts of tho county 
belong to tho great primitive di.^trict of the north of Scotland. 
Graiiito is foiiuiL undiTlying the jicat of the extensive^ waste of 
liiumoch Moor iu the west portion of tho county ; but tho predomi- 
nant I’ock in tliis district is mica-slate, skirtod by clay-slate aud chlorite- 
slate, botli of which jiass insensibly into mica-slate. Sehihallien, Bell 
Lawers, thr hills round Loch Tay, and many of the mountains in tho 
Grampian range, ni'u ciuiiposed of luica-slate, interniixod with horn- 
bleuile-siate aud quartz -rock, aud iu some parts with a small portion of 
orysbUliiielitiiuHlone. Chlorite-slate, clay -slat e, and others of similar cha- 
racter are found in the Houth-we.<terii part of the county. East of Loch 
Luliiiaig, true uiica-slato occui's and occupies tho whole district, os far 
as Perth. A liiglily-elevated range of breccia may be tnicod iu various 
placets, Biqiarating the primitive district from the secondary^ district in 
tlie south-east of the county. Tho district to the south aud oast of 
the breccia is occupied by beds of sandstone. Basaltic rocks may’ be 
ti'Hced in a north-east direction. The Ochill Hills in the soiitli-eust 
consist chiefly of porphyry and amygdaloid; aud tho Hill of Kiiiiioiil, 
near Perth, is an amygdaloid containing iiiiiuerous ii(»duloM of agate 
and carueliau. Bouie portions of tho county near the floiith-eost are 
comprehended in tlie coiil-iield of Fifoshire. 

Abe/, Ciitnafe, Agriculture, ct*r.— Owing tu its iiioiintiiiiious character 
a large ]>oriiou of this county is ill ada]»ted for cultivation. There are 
some extensive tracts of moor, bog, and iiio.s.s, A hu^o space is occu- 
pied oitlicr by uatui*aL wooiiluuds <»r by plantations. The larch is 
gouerally plauteil iu dry soils, and tho spruce where there is moisture. 

The most valuable tract of cultiviited loud iu the county is the 
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* Carse of Qowrie/ the dintrict watered by the l^la and its tributaridn 
the Encht and the Airdle, and extending into Forfarshire. It is a 
low alluvial district, the finest, in an agricultural point of view, of any 
in Scotland. 'I’hc .lower part «jf Struthearn, or the vole of Earn, 
another low alluvial tract, is scarcely inferior to it. The vale of the 
Tay, above Pi-rth, and tho valos of Hu* Forth ami 'rrith, contain extru- 
sive tracts of low alluvium or of gravelly samly lonra. The size of the 
farms varies from 50 to 500 acres ; 1171(1* in the lower districts they nro 
universally held on hfose, couiiiiouly for 1.5 or 1S> years ; some of the 
small Highland ocn^iipiers are yearly tenants, ^'llo Carso of (Sowrie, 
Strathearii, and the valleys of the Teith and the Forth yield good 
wheat and bi'ans ; but in the njidlaml districts oats and barley are the 
jiriucipul grain cto|>s. Turnip cultivaiioii has been carried to a con- 
sidorable extent. The chief arti(do of agricultural produce is the 
potato, of which great quaniities are yearly scut to London by railway. 
Considerable} ({iiaiitities of ufijde.s, ]ti>ars, and other fruit are raised in 
the Valleys aiui low grounds, particularly in the (^irsc of Gowrie. 

Ther«! is no bretfd of (rnttlf} peculiar to tho county. Ayrshire cows 
for the dairy hav<} been introducoil of late years into tlu; lowlands. 
The AVtst Hi'^hlaud bi'ced is that commonly fed on the Highland 
]visturcB. The number of sheep luis been vastl^y angiiu-nt <i, ehiefly 
by the laying out of shecpwalks in tlic Highland tracts. The usual 
broods arc tbo black-faced Twccdd>ilc and Cheviot. Tlit are some 
Loic^esters and Soiithdowns. 

7b?/;«s, dr. — This county was Ibrnieidy divided into the 
districts of Gowrie, JVrth, Stormont, Sirathearn, Menteitli, lovuiL 
albauo, ilalquhidder, and Jhi'inncli, each of whieti was in tlu} juriscliirtion 
of a distinct slieritf or stewaixl. Thc^e divisions arc now olis<iii l.e. 
though tho naim.'S are still poptdarly apjilied to the districts. To these 
may be addt^l the Ilighhitid di.stri(‘t of Anioi.. 'J'iic number of 
parisbos in the cmiiily is 75, which form several presbyteries. 

I'KHTU and (b.’f.nofs are royal l■•LlrghH; A uciitkhakokk. and Dun- 
blane went formerly royal burghs; Aberiiethy, Alvth. ( 'hi7:i r, (.'rrAU 
A^'(J•US, and Dunkeld an* burghs of barony. 'I'ho.se ju'inted in .small 
capitals ai'e d(}.-!criiifd under their rc.-|»cctivc titles. Of the others, as 
well as of till} more important villages, we suhjuiii brief notices; the 
populations arc ti<use of L^51. 

Abenielluf^ at the junction uf tho Cam with the Tay, is 7 miles S.E. 
from Perth : population of the burgh of barunj- 1J72. It was anciently 
the capital of tho I’iets, and Ur* ^ea.t (jf a bir^hoprio. A iKU'iicth}* is 
chlelly remarkable for the po.'sessioii of a round tower, which is built 
of hewn Hton(% and i.s 74 feet high, and 4^ ft*et in circtiiiirerence at the 
base, but diminishes towards the top. It serves as a belfry and clock 
tower to the church, wliich stands near, and is a inodtTii hiiiidiiig. 

Dtinblttnv, population LSld, aucieiilly a scat of the Guldee.s, and 
suhscqucutjy a cathedral city, is hituattd about <> miles from 
Stirling, uu the left bank of the A]i:iii. TIk* town consists of a street 
of old-fashiono 1 houses and a lew lanes. 'J'he former cathc^dral, the 
choir of wdiicli (.''O feet by 3(i feet) is now* used a.s the ]lari^ll church, is a 
large gothic building, aeatifd on an eminence. Fvery part, except the 
choir, is dilupidattd. The nave is lot) Icet hy feet. Tht? choir was 
repaired, and the windows were renewed, in LSI 9 by tho Earl uf 
K.iuuoul. The Free (liiirch, I'nib d Preshyteriaiis, Jiidependeiit.s, and 
Episcopalians have places ol wor.snip. A iijraJej'ii steeple, llJ'* fi?et 
high, lias been erecro(l adjaeruit To tin? church. 'There i'i a public 
library, the louiiiUitiuii ul wi i(jli w'hh a bc(jne>t of book.s by lieightou, 
archbishop of Glasgow*, who held for a lime the .s(}e (»f Diiiiblane. 

population of the town 1 1 0 1 . a burgh of baruu}’ and market- 
town, or city, as it is oft(.n termed, i.s situated on llio left bank of the 
I'ay, 15 mile.s N. from Perth, in a deep hollow under tljo brow of 
lolty wooded hill-. 'J'he town atlraelH many vi.-.it.cirH by tlic benuty of 
its situation ami its convenience as the iMitranec up<jii the Jlighhind.s. 
There was an ancient iiiona.-tcry of Gukh es here, and in 1 l:i7 it was 
made tho scat of a Ul.-hoprie. 'The ciithedivd, which wras ]iai'tly of 
Xoriuan, partly <if later architecture, is in ruins, f?xciqit tlie choir, 
which servo.'t as the parish churcli. 'J'he tower is 24 feert square at its 
basis and is fuat Ligli. Kpi-scoputliaus, JudcficJidciiLr, and Free 
Oiiurch iTcsbyteriaiis liavc cbapols. 'The i^hiciiitosh lilirary W’as 
founded by the Kcv. lionald Alaciniorili, tlic last id' thi.? nriiijurlug 
clergy of ili(j old Kpiot;c>pMl Churcli of Scotland. 'TliC iioyal Graiiitiiar 
school of Dunkeld, founded by tlanios VI. in 15h7, lias an avenigo 
attendance of ahout bO scholars. Th'*re is a girls school, foumlcd in 
178b by Jane, Dui;hc.«s (»f Athol. 'J'lie market is hc-ld on {Saturday: 
five fairs are bold in the course of the 3 ’car. A fine bridge <if seven 
arches crosses the 'Tay ; it wa- erected in by the Duke of Athol. 

Auc/Uert/aven, ])opiilution of the parisi: JT2:i2, chiefly emplo^u-d in 
the cotton-works at Stanley. (Quarries of frecntimc are in the vicinity*. 
There is a small Haltnon’flrther3\ Caflanthr, population of tho parish 
1716, on tho Teith, at the jiiiictiou uf tho stroam fi-om JjocIi Juibnaig, 
contains subsUntial freestone houses loofod willi slato. Tlie village 
is resorted to by tourists. Comrif., ]ioj>iilaliou of tho parish 2168, 
situated on the north bank of the Karu, in this midst of pictiii'esipie 
Hceneiy, is noteworthy for the shocks of earthquakes with winch it 
Las been vi.sited of lato years. Ihuvc^ pojuilaiiuu of the village 1459, 
on the liaiiks of the 'Teith, 8 iTiiles N. from Stirling, is remarkable for 
a huudsonie gothic church and tower, of modern erection ; a fine old 
bridge over the Teith ; and the ruins of Douue Castle, an uiicieiit 
fortre.*^'s of grtsat strength and extent, Thei’o arc extensive cotton 


works at Deaiiston, close to the village. A’ani, Bridye of, a salubrious 
village iu Dunbaruey parish, frequented b3' invalids. Tho parish also 
contains the village of Piicaithly, the mineral w'ells of which are much 
frequented. Bn^ol, population of tho parish 2796, is beautifully 
situated near the Frith of Tay. The church is a modern cruciform 
building in the Norman Nt3*le, with a lofty square tower and piuuaclcs. 
Quarries arc worked, nml salmon mid smelt flslicries carried on ; but 
the linen-man tifacUin} is the chief branch of industry. KUlin, popu- 
lation of the parish ]60S, stands at the junction of the river Dochurt 
with the Jjochy. Near the village are two i.^slauds in the stream, on 
one of wliich Is the tomb of the MacnabB. Fingal's grave is pointed 
out in a llelil to the north of this village. KUliccraiiku'y in the parish 
of Moulin, is a pass on the great north rood from Edinburgh b3' Perth 
to Inverness. Scvcnil handsume villas have been erected along both 
sities of the pnss. At the northern end wa.s fought tht} battle in which 
Grahaine of ({lavorhouso, A’iscoiuit Dundoo, lust his life, iTthJnly, 
Ji>89. The is famous for its ] act un.'.-^qiie scenery. Kiuvatduit, 
piipidatifiii 2697, is a burgh of barony and a thriving little fmrt on 
the Forth, with a good 411:13* and harbour, 'rhero ari} sail lofts and 
rope-walks. liosidcs the chapel of ease, tln'i'i* are ehapels for i* rt'e and 
United Pivsb3’terian8. lAittyfuryan, pofuilatruu of lln^ town i.s a 
long stiML'gling ]>lii(:(}, 18 miles from iVrtli 011 tho road to i.>iiiKlee. 
'riic cliief ucoiipiitmn is the weaving of sheeting, s:u:kiiu', and linens. 
Near the i<»wii are the ruins of an ancii-iit ('i.stereian (diapt-i, and the 
noble baronial seat of Castk} llunll3*. Me'hvcu, )iopLilalion uf the 
]inrish 2454, a maniikictiiring village, 6 mil(}.H W. from Pertli, lias a 
euinmudious p.-irisli ehiireli, sever.'d school.*^, and a librar3’. 
pojiukitioii of tlie parish 2972, is a clean village, beautifully MUiaLcil 
ill Strathoiirn. 'riierc are at Muthill a ]»arish church, an i^pis(.:ufi:tl 
clia|>el, a Free churcli, .several schools, a libi'ar\', ami reiidiiig-rooiii-. 
«s'ru//r, population 14o9, near the left bank of tlie Ta3', about a mile 
north from Pertli. is meninr:ibk} for its palace, the aucietil re-idciicc of 
the Scottish kings and the plains of 1 heir eorunatioii. It had also an 
;ibbe,v of tlie regular canons uf St. Aiigii.siine. A modern house, the 
seat- of the 10:11*1 uf M:iiisli(‘1(l, occiipie.H tho site of the palace. The. 
village* of Si'one is lUfiit. and r(‘gulai‘l3* built. Slatdey, fxipuhitiou of 
the town ]V»»9, situated on tin: river 'J'liy, about 8 miles N. from iVilh, 
]iosseHHes extensive cotton-Hpinning uiilhs. ^ 

Jl'iHlory. d'c. - Littk* th:it is certain c:in bo adv.-uict.'il as 

to the earl3' iiihahitants uf IVrthshire. A Uoim.'lii road crosses the 
ea.st-*rn side uf the county from the m'ighboin'hood of Stilling to 
Oriva, near Pertli, ut or near which it pruhahly dividcil into tw(» 
iiriiucliCB, olio directed towards the const, the oilier crossing tho Grain- 
plans (the Grampius Mons of the liomaii historians and geographer:-) 
tow.'irds the sliore of the Mor:»3' I'Vith. 'I'here were several Roman 
statioim in Perthshire. Akiuiia tvas ]>rohahIy at Ki(*r, just within the 
count3’, near Slirlhig. JJinlnm was at Arducli, in ^trutliallan. Victori.i. 
was }irnhabl3' Ucalgin Ross, in iStrathi^arn, wJiere are some riMiiains of 
Komaii tvorks. Ad llion^ani may he ii.\(.‘d at Stragoth, on the Fain, 
or llierna, where are the ri 'iiaiiis of a Ruiiiaii j»o.st. 'J’lio Ad Taviim 
of Richard was jirohubly in i.hc ncighhuiiriiood of Perth. 'Tiierc are 
the remains of a Roman e:imp ’it liiVLTirowrie. At Instil thill, on the 
'Ta\', above the jiinclioii of the Isla, are some rcniarkahle Rumaii work.s. 
'riie rein.-iiiis (d‘ a Roman camp aro at Forliiig.il, in (Jleii 1,3*011. 'J'ijo 
pnotnrium is still eoniplote. 'I’here are the piers of a lu’idge over the 
'J'a3', el«»se Ut the Juliet ion of the Almond, where the situation of Drre:L 
111:13* be fixed. 'J’his couiiiy was the scene uf hostility in the .sixth and 
seventh campivigii.- of Agricola (a.j*. 86, 81). 'i'he atUick made by the 
Caludoiitaiis on the camp of tho uiiith legion, in the sixth campaign, 
was prcdialily at Dealciii lioss. 

Thei*e are some I'etiiaitis of a large stone circle and of several ancient 
circular forts in the liigiilaiid pai'i.*>h of Forlingal. Remains of circles, 
cairius, .standing-stones, and similar vestiges of the early inhabitants, 
arc found ill 1 lie iiarishu.s of Kirk Michael, Jllaij' Athol, Cargill, and 
other ]>:irLs of the coani3'. 

At the (lownfal of the Roman empire, Perthshire wa.s occupied 113* 
the Piets, who laid A berijethy for their cajiital : it afterwards eaiiic 
into the hands of the Scuts. In the latter ]iart of tho lOth century, 
the J kiucH arrived at tho iiionth of the Jilsk with a large licet, and 
hiiiding, marched to the 'Tay. 'They were entirely routed by the 
Scottisii king, Kenneth ill., at lanicarty, nciu* l*erth, prqliubly in 99U. 
JJiinsinanu Jlill, in (.'ullace parish, butwceii Perth and Gtipar Angus, 
was the stronghold of Macbeth, where he was defeated by the English 
allies of his eoinfietitor Malcolm (1054). 'The importance of Perth, 
and its iMiik as capital of the kingdom, made this shire the scone of 
many cont sts, some of which are mentioned under Pkktii. 

The chief ecclesiastical antiquities of the county are tho n^tnains 
of Diinbhiiiu and Diiukdd cathedrals. Among other ecclesiastical 
reiuaiuH may be mentioned Iiichiiffray, in the parish of Fowlis, an 
ancient abbey now in ruins, founded iu 1200 by an Earl of {Striithearii 
and his countess. Remains of ancient castles are at Moulin, Douue, 
Kincardine, Kiuclaveii, and i:>rummond castle near Miitliill. 

tSlcUiaiicit : HeUginm WorMp and Kdmaimu — According to the 
Returns uf tho Ocusiis in J851, it appears that there wiu'e then In 
tho county 258 places of worahip, of which 89 belonged to the 
E.stablished Church, 71 to the Free (Jhurch, 41 to the United Prosby 
tcrian church, 35 to lOpiscopaliaiis, 12 to Raptists, 11 to ludopeudeuU, 
and 6 to Roinau Catholics. 'The number of day schools was 807, <d' 
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wLich 221 were public schools, and 80 were private school;! ; the total 
xinniber of scholars was 21,148. Of Sabbath schools there were 230, 
with 1 0,294 Rcholiirs, of which 70 schools were connected with the 
Free Church, 74 vrith the Established Church, and 37 with the United 
Presbyterian Church. Of evening schools for adults there were 1 9, 
with 464 scholars. There were 10 literary and scientific institutes, 
with 693 members, and about 9000 volumes in the libraries belonging 
to them. 

Sariiiffs Banh — Tn 1863 the county possessed one savings hank at 
Perth : the amount owing to dopositoi’s on the 2()tli of November 
18.63 was 134.769/. 17tf. U/. 

PERU (Republic of), South ATnciica, is situated between .3® 30' 
and 21“ 28' S. hit.. 6S° 20' jind Sr 2<»' W'. leng. It is hounded S. and 
S.E. by the republic of Bolivia, E. by the empire of Brazil, N. by tijc 
i*epnh]ic of Kcundor, and W. by tlu^ Pacific Ocean. Its length from 
south to north, along the meridian of 7n is above 11.60 miles, hut its 
width varies greatly. South of IT"" S. liit., it hardly exceeds 30 miles, 
whilst near 10" S. hit. it is more than G.60 miles wide. Its area is about 
6SO,(»00 square nnles ; the population is about 1,376.(HK). 

i-onsMhic, cfv. — The coast-line is about 1 .600 miles in length. 

Ill an extent of 12()0 miles this coast forms only threa? straight lines, 
wliicli meet at obtuse nneles. ami are m»t iiiterriipteil I13’ any large 
hays. Tlie most southern line runs Sfiuth and nortli, the central line 
runs nearly sonth-east and nurth-vvtjst, ami the nortliei'ii line runs 
iiorth-iiorfh-west. 'J'he most northern aurl most firojectiiig portion 
of the coast is broken by bay.s and hcadlamls. 

The southern eoast-lino, which rims sontli and north, extends from 
the mouth of the river Jjoa (21 “ 2.S' R. lat.), to the liarhoiir of Ariea 
fl(S ' 2S' S. hit.), ,a distama: of 21 (t milfs. 'J’lie whoh; of this line con- 
si.sts of rocky dills, randy low, ami occasionally several huiidi-ed fort 
high. Ill a few spots a sandy beach lies between the clifls and the sea. 
The projecting ]ioiiits seldom extend a mile from the mainland, ami 
ill no case more th;in two miles. The only harbour is that of Iquique. 
which is formed hy alow island, the largest that occurs along this coast. 
Between it. and the town is good anchorage in 11 fathoms. The liar- 
lionr of Arica, which lies at tlic n«u'thern exti'oinit.y of this coast line, 
is also forrneil hy a low island, on tin* northern side of which there is 
good anchorage. A mole runs out into tlic sea, which enables boats 
to lie (piietly while loading or discdiavging. 

From Ariea (i s” 2S' S. hit.) to P(»int (iJarreta (14 ' 1(V), a distance of 
more than 469 miles, the coast lies east-south-east ami we.st uoith- 
wi'st. AVherc the dills come c1o.se to the sea, they i‘ise from 69 to 
300 feet above it, and the waves in some places break with great vi<i* 
Icnce along the sliorc. Tlie first harbour which occurs, after leaving 
Arica,* is that of Islay, or Hay, the port of Arequipa. <!<»ve jMolleiido 
formerly scrv« d f«ir that purpost*, hut it has so changed tliat at present 
it only admits boats or very small coaHiiiiLr vt‘s.-'ids. Port Islay, "formed 
hy a Jew striggling islands ivhidi lie ofl‘ Point Islay, allord.s gootl 
anchorage in 19 or 12 fathoms for about twenty sail. It is one of 
the most fivupioiited ports on the Peruvian e<iast; hut the lauding is 
extremely ililliciilt. l*oinl Lomas, the poi*i of Acari, Ih-s farther we.st. 
and is an open roadstead, hut lias good anchorage in from 6 to 16 
f:ith<ims. tSonu! distance farther west there are two good harhours, 
San .hian and San Niivilas. Farther west is the Bay of Indiqieiideiicia, 
wliidi lies between Cape Qiieiiiada and (?ape Carrota, is protected 
towards the sea by two islands (Santa llosa and Santa Viejal, extends 
16 miles from .south-east to north-wi!.st, and is about 3.^ miles broad. 
There is anchorage in idl parts of thw Rjiacious bay, the bottom beniig 
(.iiiite regular in about' 20 fatboins, hut the country along here is 
sterile, and very thinly iuliahitod. 

The coast fnmi (^npe Carrota (14“ 10' S. hit.) to the roadstead of 
Laiiihnyeque (6' 46' S. hit.), a distance of about 620 miles, runs north- 
north-west, anil exhibits a much greater portion of low s.-iudy beaeh 
than is foviiid lartlier south. A higli ground invariably ajipcars at the 
hack (if the low shore. Towartls the so nth -eastern extremity are 
some islands, and hetween 7“ and 19" S. hit. some inlets, whieli are 
larger than commonly occur on this part of the coast, and good 
anchorage is found in them. The most Bontlieni of these liarhoiirs is 
the J»ay of Pisco, which is between the maiuhind and a row of islands 
e.xti(mding along the coast. The most southern of these islands, that 
of Gullan, is 2.J mih^s long, 1 mile wide, and of considerable elevation- 
Norlh of it arc tlio low rocky Ballista Islands, and north of them 
the Chinchas Islands. [(hiTNciiAs.] Tho sea about these islands is 
deep, and the Bay of Pisco may ho entered safely by all the passages 
« *'****'*^^* Within the bay there is good anchorage in 12 fathoms. 

^ il? ? Uallao is hot ween the coast and tho island of San Lorenzo, 
which is 4 J inilos long from south-east to north-west, and a mile wide ; 
Its highest part is 1060 feet above tlie sea-level. The bay, which is . 
extensive and commodious, has good anchonigc. Salinas Bay, on the I 
norJi of Salinas Head, which extends 6 miles into the sea from south i 
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Buy of Ouayoquil, a huge promontory runs out into tho sen. At its 
base, between Lambayecpie and Point Malpclo (3" 30' S. hit.) it is 220 
iTiilc^s wid(% and its coast-lino exceeds 300 miles. Bcjtwccn Point 
Ahnja and Cape Blanco, the most projecting pnrt of this ]>roinontory, 
tho shores an; roeky and steep, and rise t.o a considerable eleviition ; 
hut near the roadstead of Lambavoqnc, and on the Qiilf of Guayaquil, 
iliey are sandy and partially covered with brushwood. In this part 
there arc two iiid(‘iit:itions, which form two tolerably deep hut open 
bay.s. Tho soiitiurn is tho Hay of Sechura, which is (J milc.s deep, 
and at its entranct*, lu^twecn Cape Pisura and the Little Ts>bos IshiiKl 
of Payta, 12 inilos wide. It i.s ojien to the swell of the sea, and is 
only iiavigat.c‘d hy the Indians in balsas. The Bay of I'ayta, which in 
farther north, is of smaller dimensions, but it is the best harbour 011 
the coast of Peru, and is more visited hy foreign vessels than any 
other harhonr except (Jallao. 

As the heavy surf occasioned hy the swell of the Pacific renders 
Intidiiig with boats always dangerous, and often iinpracticuhlo, ‘balsas' 
arc used along this coast, which carry two or three ]i Tsons, and run 
through the surf and on the beach with ease and safety. These 
balsas, in (*hili and the Koi]th(!rii coast of Peru, are cane rafts sup- 
ported by two inflated seal-.'ikins made air-lLdit. Along the northern 
coast of IVru they arc rafts formed of l(»gs of tlio cabbage-palm 
acciiivd together hy la diimrs, with a platform raised about two feet, 
on whi(.‘h the good.s arc placed ; and at Lambayeqiic, where the sun 
i.s very" heavy, they consist of huiidlos of reeds fasiened together and 
turned xip at the i)ow. 

As Peru comprehends the whole of the mountain inas.sc.s of tho 
Andes whieli lie bctwocn 16" and .6 ’ S. lat., tog.aher with tlie cmiTitrios 
on both decliviii(‘S of the chain, it i.s naturally divided into three 
dillereut region.^. The country’ Ixstwci n the chain and the J6tcific is 
called Aox Vallts, and tliat iueliulcd between tho higlier ranges of the 
Andes, Montana. The region cast of the Aiidc*.s may he ciniveniently 
called the I\astvrn Piains. 

Thi‘ country Ixjfcween the steep a-scent of the Amies and thi 
Bacific varies in width from 19 t.o 69 miles, and may be considered 
the wtwterii base of tlm mountain.'!. It.! elevation ahoves the level o1 
the sea wlierc it lies conti.'iiou.-; to the range, is on an averagi* hotwcou 
>999 and 19.999 feet. Fnun this elevation it slopes towards tho soa 
with a very irregular surface, which is furrowed by’ a nuudier of deep 
deprO'sioiis whitfh are c:dled i^iis Valh s, or the Vale.-*, and run from 
the Aiide.s to t.he sea v. it.h a ra))id slope. Tln^y are traversed by rivers, 
many of whieli are dry during nine mont.lis in thc! year, and only u 
few ]»re.«*ervc a perennial sti*e;im. As it never vam.s in the lower porticju 
of this r« gioii, vegetation and agricnlturo do not extend lieyond thr 
reach of irrigatitin. I'lio narrow st.rips tdong the rivers are enltivaterl 
ill projiortifjii to the ^■up^tly (d' water. Though tho ujqior course ol 
tbc rive.r.s i.s extremely rajiid, few of them enter the sea. but are eithei 
lost in shallow lagiines or Jilter tiirough tho .'rund which Is invariably 
found ii(‘ai* their mouth. The uplands which s^iaratc the valleys froii 
one another are covcrdl with a line loose and yelh»w sand ; and alon^ 
them occur chaiii.s of samly’ hi11o(rk.s (inlled AIi»d:mos. soiin* of which an 
iirm,hut> more loo.«e and sldfiing. These uplands are coiiqilete deserts 
neither hi asts, birds, nor reptiles are ever .^emi on tlieiri, and they dc 
not pi’odiieo a single ]>Iade of veget.itioii. .\;; stranger cun trave 
from one vale to another without a guide, tho sand being s;) loose thai 
it is raised hy the wind in clouds or coluuius from 69 to 109 feet ii 
lieiglit, ami thus all traces of u path are uhl iterated. t>u account o; 
the great heat which i.s exjierienccfl in thc.'te upl.'iiids in the day-time 
and the clouds of sand which the wind then i'aise.s, they an? usually 
traversoil by’ night, ami tin? guides regulate tlieir (roiir^e hy’ tin? stars 
or the light breeze whi(;h always blows from tin* south, in tho souili 
the vale.s are very narrow, .and occur at greater intervals, but fai’thei 
north they’ arc much wider and more numiTou.s; aiitl in the most 
northern district they are more extensive, and eoiibiiii considerable 
]Hiriions of cultivutiMl ground, but are at great distances apart. 
Between Laiiibay’e(|iie and Secrhiira tin? desert is 99 inih s across. 

Along the whole coast of Pei ii, soiitlj of Cajic Blanco, a drop ol 
r;dn scarcely* ev«'r falls. But for nearly live inonilis, from iliiiic? tc 
November, 1.1 10 hky is covered with a kiinl of mi.st. or fog, ealb?d 
tin? giirua, whieli precipitates into a fine dc\V, which, though not 
heavy enough to pcuitrate tho thinnest clothing, chances dust into 
mud, mid fertilises the ground. In the Tnorniug it is so thick and 
close to tho ground that objects at a inodfTatc distance c.auiiot be seen. 
About 10 or 11 o'clock the fog ristcs into the atmosphere, but docs 
not break into clouds. AVhilo the garua cover.s the lower parts of 
the country, and produces their wiiitor, the higher declivities of tho 
Andes enjoy tine weather and have tlicir sutniner. But in tin* mouth 
of January the rains on tho mountains commence, and they la.st about 
throe montha. The rains occur however earlier in the year in tlio 
nortlu'rn than in the southern districts ; an;! h(?iice it liappeiis that 
the rivera in the northern )iarts of Peru arc full at the end f»f January 
or the beginning of I'Vbriiary', wdiih? in the southern parts this does 
not take place before tht; end of March. 

The climate is not .so h(»t as might he suppo.'sed. Ill summer the 
weather is delightfully tine, and the lieat is moderated by the sea and 
laud breezes. The sea-bret?zc generally comiiieuces about 10 o'clock; 
gradually increases till 1 01* 2 1 •'clock in the afternoon ; a steady breeze 
then prevails until sun-set. when it begins to dit? away ; and soon after 
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the 0un is down there is a calm. About 8 or 0 o'clock in the evening 
light winds come off the land, and continue until Hun-rise, when it 
again becomes calm, until the sea-breeze sets in. The cold current 
which runs along this coast from soutli to north, and the temperature 
of which is on ati average 8 degrees lower than the iiienii aiiiiunl 
temperature of the adjacent coast, no doubt contributes to mod crate the 
summer-heat. During the provah*nce of the garua however the air is 
raw and damp. The mean annual temperature, accoiiiing to Hum* 
boldt, is 72% the maximum 82% and the minimum 55**. In the day-time 
it varies between 72® and 77% nnd in the night between 60" and 63% 

The prevailing winds along the const blow from the south, varying 
between south-south-enst and south-wesL In the south they are 
Seldom more than a fresh breeze, but farther north they are stronger 
and blow with greater rapidity ; and near Capo Ulnnco they sometimos 
blow with great force. In winter light nortlmrly winds are oeca- 
sioually expcsrieiiccd. At some distance from the shores the prevailing 
winds blow from south and Foiith-east, and with grcMitcst strciigth in 
winter : no thunder-storms occur ; lightning indeed is seen from a 
distance, but tliiirider is never heard. Karthqiiakes are very frequent, 
and sometimes destroy the towns and villages. 

In the Valles, the soil is sandy; but becomes fertile when manured 
with guano, whiph is abundant on the rocky islands and cliffs [Ciitn- 
GIIAb], and the use of which appears to have boon well known here before 
the Spanish conquest. All the grniiis and fruits of soutliern Eiiwipe sue- 
ceed,but many of the intertropical products do not. Miiizc is generally 
cultivated, and coustitutf^’s the principal food of the Indians aqd lower 
classes. Kicc is extensively grown in some of the wider northern 
Tales, and is exported. Vr'lieat succeeds only in the more edevated 
part of the valleys, where barley also is grown. Potatoes and swe^et 
potatoes arc generally cultivated, also inaiidioc, yams, and bananas to 
a smaller extent. The sngar-eane plantations are numerous and exieii- 
sive, and sugar is exported to all the American countries bordering fui 
the Pacific. Vines grow in every valley, and good wine is made in 
several phices, a.s at Pisco, Nasca, and Yea. The olive .and the toinnto 
are grown in the southern districts; the Aji. nr Spatil;h pepper, i.-t 
grown extensively all along the coast. There are f»^w natural meadow.**; 
the want of tli-iii is siipjilicd by the ciiltivation of liicem, which has 
spread over all the valleys. 

The APountwin Beffion, or Monlaha^ runs ])arallel to the Pacific, 
and from 20 to 50 miles from the shore.'’. It compn bends the central 
portion of the Andes, namely, the northern part of the lioJivian Andes 
and the whole of the Peruvian Andes. The Andes here con.-sisi of 
two very lofty chains, which with the country lying between tlnun, 
known as the table-land of Cuzco, the valley of the Uio daiija, the 
table-land of Pasco, nnd the valley of the Alariiiton, arc described under 
Andes, vol. i. cols. 352-355. 

The TahMard of Cuzco extends from the mouii tains of Vilcaiiota, 
its southern boundary, to about 12® 30' S. hit., or more than 150 miles 
from south to nortl^ and about 100 miles from east to west. Its 
surface is very uneven, being traversed by several ridges of broad- 
backed hills rising with a tohtrably sttfiqi ascent, and rnuning from the 
south, whore tliey are connected with the mountains of Vilcc'inota, 
towards thc.iiorth •north-west, pandlcl to the great chains of the Andes, 
which inclose this region. The vallcy.s between these ridires are 
usually several miles wide, but their surface is iliver.^ificd liy low 
eminences. The whole region declines towarrls the north. The town 
of Cuzco (13** 31' iS. hit.) is ]1,3.S0 feet above the sca-Inv( l. In the 
most elevated districts south and west of Cuzco the only cultivatfd 
grain is the quinoa (Chenopodium tjai jwn). In the; lower j)arts of the 
valleys nortli of 13® S. lat. the agricultural products consist of maize, 
sweet potatoes, yucas, and plantains. The sugar-cane siuauicds very 
well, and is cultivated in some parts, but not extensively. The uiotiii- 
taiuB which iuclo.se these valleys are covered with thick forests, but 
trees are scarce in the more elevated district.^, and in some of them 
are entirely wanting. Throughout this region a good deal of rain 
fulls all the year round. In the valley of Paucartambo rain fulls 300 
days in the year. 

The Vale of the Rio Jo,uja extends from the table-lafid of I’asco on 
the north, about 100 miles south wartl, between both ranges of the 
Andes, and in the widest part may bn about 30 miles across. Its 
descent from tbe tuble-hiud is very I'apirJ. At its Houiljerii exinsmity, 
near 12" 30' S. lat., it is proljably less than 8000 teet above the sea- 
level. This valley is the most populous district of Peru, and contains 
several comparatively largo towns. The northern districts produce 
abundance of whrat, maize, and the frrits of Europe ; in the southejn, 
yuoas, plantains, and mandioc arc cultivated, and the siigai'-cane and 
tobacco are grown to a considerable extent : but here, as in every other 
part of Peru, agriculture is carried on in the rudest possible manner. 

The Table-land of Pohco from south-west to north-east is about 60 
miles wide, and in thcMBe parts it is inclosed by ranges which rise from 
500 to 1000 feet above it. Then; i.** here an asceut from the Pacific 
near the high summit called La Viuda, about 11® 10' S. lat., 76" 30' 
W. long. ; and a descent north of the Cerro Pasco, near 10" 30' S. lat., 
75" 40' W. long. Tbe mountain masses aiv3 broken towards the north- 
west an<l south-east by numerous rivcr-coumcs, and do not constitute 
a determinate boundary, but sink imperceptibly lower. This is the 
highest of the table-lauds inclosed within the Andes, the level parts 
being 14,000 feet above the sea-level, which renders the climate so cold 
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that this district would have remained uninhabited but for the Hoh 
mines of Pasco, which have attracted a numerous population. The 
mean annual temperature probably does not exceed 40" Fahr. Even 
in the midst of suniiner, from May to November, the nights are cold ; 
and at sun-riso all the country is covered with hoar-frost, at which 
time the thermometer indicates 32". During the morning the sky, 
which is serene in the uight-tiiue, is covered with fogs accompanied 
by a strong wind. This is followed by a fall of snow mixed with 
' hail. In the afternoon storms are frequently experienced, accompanied 
by friglitful thuiiricr and hail, which sometimes cause great loss of 
juoperty and life. In the winter, from November to March, the 
woatlier is iniich wori^e, as the snow-storms then lost for weeks 
together. The table-land is an uncultivated plain divided into a con- 
siderable number of Hirmller plains by ridges of low hills rising a few 
hundred feet abuvo their base. The surface of the level ]iart.s oonsiMts 
partly of bare rocks or sand. The sand is partly covei*ed with peat, or 
by swamps intersected with grassy tracts, which serve as pasture- 
ground for the llamas, which are kept in cousidcralile numbers for the 
purpose of carrying the ore from the mines to the Rineltiiig-pJaccs. A 
great numbor of lakes are dispersed over the )iluiii. They are very 
deep, and are the Roiircos of some of the largest iributcries of llu; 
Amazonas. In the northern jiart of the plain is tli«; Lake of Llauri- 
co<*.hu, the source of the Marahou. In the soiithoru district is the 
Lake of Chinchaycocha, whicli is about 35 miles long, 7 miles wide, 
and 13,087 fetit ai)ove the level of the sea. From it issues the )irin- 
cipal bniiich of tlie Janja, one -of the greatest ufiluents of the Uio 
Ucayali. Near the eastern edge of the tahle laud is the Lake of 
Quilmicoclia, whence the Rio Huulhiga, an nlllinmt of the Amazonas, 
issiie.^. 

The Vale of the Uio M a rati on extt nds from 10" to 5" S. lat. The 
southern part is merely a wide ravine, but about 8 ' S. lat., it gradually 
enlarges to a valley Heveral miles wide, and more than 200 miles long. 
The southern ])art of this valley is probably not much inonf than 
3000 feit above the sea-level and it lowers very gnniuully ; at it.*, 
northern cxtrcinity, at the Pouga of Reiiiema, it is only 1250 fcc.t 
above the sea. This valley is by far the hottest portion of the moun- 
tain region, and the vegetation in the lower parts does not diilcr from 
that of other tropical countries. Whivit is only grown on the declivi- 
ties of some adjacent nioiiuiaius. Maize, mandioc, idaiitains, and 
yucas are mosk extensively grown for the consutnpiioii of the inhabil- 
aiita, and the Hugar-cane and tobacco for exportation. 

On the west side of the IV'riivian Andes, the region of the tropical 
]>rodnctioiis does not ascend more than 2000 feet above the sea, but in 
the valleys of the mountain regiem it rises to between 4000 and 50 (mi 
feet, probably owing to the abundant rains which fall on the lattci*. 
'i'he cultivated grains of this region are rice and maize, and the other 
products are plantains, bananas, mandioc, yams, canudos, and the 
Kugar-cauo. 'Phe principal fruits are g 2 'a]>es, auonas, pinivapplcM, 
piipawH (carica), and cheriinoyers. Above this region is that of the 
Euro]»ean cerealia, which towards the Pacific reaches to 10,00u feet, 
and in the valleys to upwards of 12,000 feet. The grains cultivate!-! 
in this re*gioii an» wheat, hurley, and maize ; ]»otuioeH and diflureut 
kinds of pulse stre also cu]tivaU!d. The fruit-trees art! those of Europe, 
among which the poach succeeds best. Above this region only quint»a 
and barley are cultivated ; the latter for fodiltT. Potatoes succeed at. 

height l■xc^!eding 13,000 fi-ct. Tlu re are no forest trees on tin 
western declivity of tlie Andes below 8000 or OOOO fc4:t, but in the 
interior of the mountain r« gion they increase in size and number in 
proportion as the country declines in height, and the lowest districts 
art! covered with nearly impenetrable forcists of lofty trees. 

Sevciral roads lead from the coast of the Pacific to the interior of 
the niouniaiu rogitui. ['Andji.s.J Six (if these I'oads occur south of 
15" 2C' S. lat. The most southern is the Pass of Lus Guulillus 
(17® 50' S. hit.), which is 1-1,830 feet high; the most northern inoun 
tain pass occuro near 5" 8. lat., and leads over the Paramo of Guaniaiii, 
where it attains the elevation of 10,950 feet aliove the sea-lovcl. The 
lowest and most frequented of the southern passes is that of the Alb 
de lot Huimcub ; it runs at the foot of the volcano of Arequipu, autl 
where it passes the Andes (16" 21' 8. lat.) it is only 13,573 feet high. 

Of the eostoni declivity of the Andes, the portion best known is 
the vale of the Rio Huallaga. This exteiiBive valley lies cast of the 
vale of the Marahuii, being separated from it by the Eastern AudeH. 
It extends from 10" 30' to 7" 30' S. lat, about 350 miles in length. 
The most southern part, as far north us 9" 30' S. lat, is narrow. In 
this part the descent is rapid. Huanuco is about 9000 foot above tlu! 
sea-level, but at 9" 30' 8. lat. the valley is probably not more than 
4000 feet high. At this place it begins to widen, the Eastern Andi-:t 
recoding to the dislanco of 15 or 20 miles from the river. About 7 ' 
S. lat. a branch of the mountaius comes close up to the river, and high 
bills approach also on the cast close to its banks, forming near 6" 30' 
8. lat. the Fongo of Huallaga, at which the valley terminates on the 
north. The coimtiy north of the Pongo is level, and belongs to the 
alluvial plain of the Amazonas. The eastern boundary of the vale 
Is formttd by a range of lofty hills. The soil of the wider portion o f 
the vale is chiefly alluvial, and as it combines great fertility with 
abundouco of moisture and a groat degree of heat^ it is capable of luaiu- 
taining a numerous population. There are at least 100 very rainy 
days iu tho year; rain falls at all seasons, but the most rainy seasuii 
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is in October and November. During the rainy aeason the beat ia 
frequently oppressive. The declivities of the mountains wliicb inclose 
the vale are covHi*ed with thick forests of tall trees, which is also the 
case with the greatest part of the vale itself. Wheat and barley are 
grown in the southern and more elevated districts, whence they are 
sent to the table-land of Pasco. In tlio lower part maize, plantains, 
and bananas are cultivated. There are also plantations of sugar-cane, 
coflee, cacao, and coca, a herb much used by the Tiidian population, 
who chew it with a small quantity of limo. Fruit is hero produced 
in gi*oatcr perfection than in any other part of Peru, and there arc 
several sorts of vegetables. 

Thn East&'n Plains, — The country to the east of the range of 
hills which form the eastern boundary of the vale of the Htiallaga, 
and extr uding from their base to the banks of the Rio Ucayali, is 
known under the name of the Pampa M- ^aci'ftmenfo. Rut though 
the term * pampa* is applied in South America to level plains destitute 
of trees, this ciuintry is covererl with woods. The siirlace also is not 
a levid, except along the banks of the Rio Ucayali. At some diatance 
from this river the country is diversified by nutiieruiis eiuinences. This 
region cxtrrnds from tlic Imnks of tho Amazonas to the Uio Pachitea, 
mote than 800 mih*B from north to south, with a Im^adth varying 
between 40 and 100 miles. North of 7" S. lat. it is a dead level, and 
foriiiH part of the alluvial jtlaiii of tlie Amazon^ No European 
Bctileinciits have l^eon establislied in this part of Peru. It docs nut 
Bufl'er from oppressive heat, while in fertility anrl products it appears 
to bo littlo inferior to the vale of Uuullaga. It is still in possession 
of the native tribes, of whom a small number have orubraced 
Christianity. 

Tho country extending from the e;istern banks of the Rio Ucayali 
to the Rio Vavari, w’hich sejiaratos ]*eru from Rnizil, is almost 
entirely unknown. In its general features it appeara to resemhlo the 
Pampa del Sacriimento. Some hills of coiisidenible elevation rise on 
tho plain hetwcLMi 74“ and 7^" W. long. ; and north of 7" S. lat. they 
are culled the Soiicis Hills. 

The I'limpa del Sacramento exbuids soiithiviird t<} the hanks of the 
Rio l^achitca. *J’lie country which extends hoiiUi of this river, from 
the cnstcrij chain of the Andes to the Rio Ucayali, is more broken; 
and the heiglits ri’^c near the Andes into lofty mountain.M, but towanl.s 
the Ucayali sink into hills. Tho country along tho banks of the 
Ucayali is rkthcr flat, and etivered with forests. 

liitdrography. — The rivtsrs wliitfli descend from tlio western declivity 
of the Western Andes atul fall into the Pacific aixi about in nuiubi’r. 
They have a short course, niid flow with great rapidity ; are shallow, 
and have very littlo water during the greater part of the year; many 
of them indeed nrit quite <1ry for several iiionihs. They cannot con- 
sequeutly bo navigated even by tho smallest canoes, but the water is 
ii.serl to irrigate the luljacent flat, tracts. 

All the large rivers of I’crii originate within tho mountiuu region, 
and all the waters which collect in it are united in three largo rivers, 
the Maraiioii, the Huallaga, and the Ucayali. 'i’h*'se three rivers may 
be coiisidiTcd as the principal branches of the Rio AiiiazouHs. The 
on is noticed under AmazoNxVS, of which river it is commonly 
regarded as tho principal branch. It issues from tho Luke of 
Llauricocha on tlio table-land of Pasco, and runs north •uoii.b-we.st 
about 150 miles in a narrow valley, and with gmit rupitlity ; it then 
flows in a wi*1o vall(?y with a much gentler current for more than 
250 miles to the Pongo of Ronfeiiia, and is navigated by balsas and 
caiinc^s. From the confluence of tho Turumbusa tlie Muraiioii becomes 
the boundary line between Peru and Ecuador. From the Pongo of 
ReuUuna tho river turns to tho north-east, and then to the cast ; and 
after a course of 150 miles iiiui'c it desconds int(» the plains by. the 
Pongo do Maiiseriche, a rapid aliont 7 miles in length. At tho foot of 
tlie^ Pongo dc Mansoriclie is tho town of Rorja (in Ecuador), from 
which place tlie river is navigable for vessels drawing not more than 
7 feet.^ After its union with tho Tliiullaga and Ucayali its depth is so 
miich'inereaHcd that it is navigable for tho largest vcH.selH. 

^ The Huallaga^ which joins the Marafioii near 5“ S. lat., 76” W. long., 
rises in the Lake of Quiluacocha, which is also on the table-laud of 
I*asco, south-east of tho Lake of Llauricocha. It runs nearly 600 niiltss. 
Tho southern half of its course is north-north- west, and tlie northern 
half north- north-east. Tho upper part of its course is full of rapids, 
which may however ho do.<^ccuded. These rapids corsc at J iiaii del 
Rio, south of O'* S. lat. ; and the river tbcnco afibnls an easy navi- 
gation ns fill' north as 8" S. lat., where scvenil rapids again occur. 
North of 6" 40' S. lat. occur tho last rapids, which roiwler tho river 
nearly uiinavigable for about 30 miles. North of 6" 20' S. lat tlie 
Uiialluga flows through a level rnai'shy plain to its jiiiictioii with tho 
^ •>'**d is navigable for vessels of considerable size. 

The Ucayali brings to tho Amazonas tho drainage of the mountsiiii 
region situated between 11” and 15” S. hit. This large river is formed 
by tho junction of tho rivers Urubainba and Tnmbo, wliich takes 
place x^ar 0" S. lat. Tho Urubainba is formed by the union of tbo 
rivers PfUicartamba and Qiiilabamba, which drain the eositorii portion 
or the table-laud of Cuzcfi, and running iiorih, li.eet near 11” 30' S. hit 
^ j I ‘'nibo is formed by the confluence of the rivers Apiirim^ 
Apurimac, which drains the western portion of 
the tahl^e-land of Cuzco, unites with the Maiittini, which drains the 
vnlloy ot the Jaiija, and in its upjicr part is called Itio trail ja. Not 
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far below the place whore the Urubumba and Tuinbo by their union 
have formed the Ucayali, is a great rapid or cataract called Vueltii 
del Diablo. From this phioo downward the river runs above 500 miles, 
first north-north-west and aftorwai-ds north-north-east, and no impedi- 
ment to its navigation by large vessels occurs in this parti if its course. 
Among its chief tributiiriefl is the Rio Pachitea, which rises on the 
eiufterii declivity of tho mountains which inclose the ti]>per vale of the 
Huallaga, near 10” R. lat., and runs first east and then north, falling 
into the Ucayali near 8“ 30' S. lat. Nearly tho whole of its course 
appears to be free from impediments to navigation ; but its banks arc 
inhabited by native tribes who are in a state of continual orimity with 
the whites. 

Pmductions , — The trees and plants which are objects of cultivatimi 
have been already enumerated. The vast forests of the mountain 
region and tho eastern country supply several articles for CMjimiicrco 
and for domestic use, such as vanilla, sarsaparilla, copaiva, caout- 
chouc, and seveml kinds of resins and gum ; also various barks and 
wocmIh, used as dyes, such as Rrazil-woud, lug-woud, iiialiugany-bark, 
aiidarnotto; and the medicinal or Peruvian bark (Ctncltona), The 
indigo plant grows spontaneously. There are various kinds of lofty 
trees, iiHeful us timber or for cabinet-work, as mahoyaDy and cedar. 

Domestic animals arc far from being abundant in Los Valles, on 
account of tho want of pasture. There Is a good supply of horses, 
and still belter of mules, wliich are used for the transport of merchan- 
dise. Oil the elevated table-land of Pasco, and in other mining districts, 
llamas are kept for that purpose. A llama carries about 130 lbs., or 
half tho load of a mu^p. Alpacos are bred for their wool. C'atile 
are abundant in the mountain region, where the declivities supply 
extensive pasture-grounds; and in the colder places sboep abound. 
Tbo wool of tho sheep, llama, and alpaco now forms an important 
article of export. 

Nearly all the wild animals peculiar to South America are found in 
Peru, us the jaguar, tho puma, the ounce, the tapir, the spectacled 
boar, several 8]>ecies of monkeys, sloths, armadilloos, wild boars, iiiit- 
eaters, guauacoos, and viciirias. You Tsclmdi found tweuly-six species 
of Mammalia in the coast region. The condor inhabits the most ele- 
vated parts of the Andes. Falcons, hawks, and owls ubouiiil. I’amits, 
paiToquets, and macaws are numerous iu the woods on tho mountains. 
Whades and seals abound along the coast. Fish arc plentiful iu the 
large rivers of the eastern region, where they constitute the principal 
food of the inhabhants, together with the manatee and turtles. The 
manatee uccurs only in the Ucayali and the lower part of the Huallaga. 
The oil extmetod from the eggs of the turtle is an article of export 
iindor tho name of manteca. Alligators arc numerous in those rivers, 
and thiy arc often thirty feet long. 

Peru is noted for its wealth in silver and gold. Tho niiiiiher 
xiiiiies which have been worked is above a thoiiHund ; many of them 
aro oxhauBtiMi or abandoned, but many of them arc still worked ; and 
some, as those of Pasco, are vr*ry rich. Of late 3'cars mining in Peru 
has received a groat impetus from the introduction of foreign capital, 
and tho animal ]>roduce of tho mines has been largely iiicrcaiscd. 'J'hero 
are qiiicksilver-niiiieH near H uaiicavcllca. Copper, iron, lead, and brim- 
stone are found in several placiis. Saltpetre is found in the country 
adjacent to the Pacific, south of Arequipa, and great quantities of it 
are cxpoi’tod by English vessels. Salt is collected on the coast north 
of Callao, at Point Salinas, and in Sechura Ray, whore there are Raliuas, 
or Halt-ponds. Of late years a very irii}iurtiiiit source of rovruiio has 
been the guano, which is obtained in vast quantities on the islands 
and rocky headlands of tho coast. Of 235,1 11 tons of guano inqiorled 
into England in 1854, 110 less than 221,747 tons came from i'oru. 

In habit ants . — The population is coiii]K>Hed of creol- s, or descendants 
of Europeans, I'eruvian Indians, negroes, and a mixed race. Tho 
greater part of the eastern region is in possessiun of iiiflcpciiflent 
tribes, mid only those natives who inhabit the vale t>f tbc Huallaga 
have bciai coiiveited ami subjected to the govern! nimt of the whites. 
The number of creoles is estimated at about 200,600, aiul that of the 
I’criiviaii Indians at mon' than 800,000 ; tho reniainder are a mixed 
race, tho ofispring of Europeans and Indian wuiiien, with about -10,000 
free ut^groes and slaves. 

The Peruvian Indians inhabit the Valles and the Montana, to the, 
exclusion of idl other native tribes. They speak the Quichiia lauguagt?, 
which is geiienilly called the luiiguiige of tlie Incas, and which is used 
by all tho natives of South America, from (Jiiito near tlio ticpnitor, to 
Tucumau iu La I'lata, 27“ S. lat. 'That the Peruvian Indians had 
attained a cousidcralile degree of civil^atiou at the tiiiio of the arrival 
of the S])uiiiards is proved by the numerous ruins of extensive 
buildings ; tho ronmina of the givat artiticial roswl whicli h,*ads through 
the Moutalia from Quito to Cuzco, and th<*ncc southward over the 
valley of the Desiigiiadcro ; and more particularly by tht» lact that 
they irrigated the low tracts iu the vales by making eiits to convey 
the water from the sinall rivers over the liclds, and by tin* jmhcious 
manner iu which the water was distrihiiti'd. "i'hey hnve since acquired 
iron inqdciiient-^ and domestic animals to jiH-ist theiu in their agri- 
ciiltnnil lahonr.bnt ihey hiivo not bctMi bciii lile.l in any other reap.-ct. 
These Indians apply theuiHclves particularly to agriculture, and there 
aro numerous villngos, and oven small towns, the whole population c»f 
which now consists of IVriiviiiiis. They also work in tho mines, 
liiauufaoturo diflereiit kinds of woollen mid cotton cloth, and show 



Tiltore tel\iea whicb inbalDit iho vale of the Huallaga River have 
oonvorted, and are nearly equal in oiviliaation to the Peruviana 
Tno Shauamaohoe live on the eastern Imnka of Ihe Huallaga, and on 
the western banka are tlie Choloiieai Sharraa, aud Ibitaa They all 
seem to belong to one nation, na ^oy apeak one language called the 
Ibita, though moat of them understand the Quichua. They cultivate 
the gruiua aud roots which have been moutionod oa the principal 
jiroducbious of this valley. 

The independent native tribes inhabit the low and level country 
east of the mountain region. South of 12"* S. lat., on the east of the 
Andes, are tlio Chunchos, a numerous and aavago race, and the 
Tuyoiieris. The Antes inhabit the country where the ]^aiicai*tamba 
and (juilabarnba unite, betwotm 12" and ll*" S. lat. Nortli of 11'’ 
S. lat., and as fur north as S)" S. lak, are four ti'ibes - the Tampas, 
Palutuuiqiies, Chiiiitaguirus, aud Piros. The country on both sides 
i)f the J^achitea River, as far north as 8” S. lat., is in poHsession of the 
numerous and warlike tribe of the Cashibos. North of tlieui, between 
the Uualloga aud Ucayali, are the Conibos, Setebos, aud Sliipcbos ; 
and still farther north two small tribes, the Ma|)arls and Puiiiaus. 
Retwocn the Ucayali and Yavari are the Amajuacas (botwoon 9° and 
8° S. lat.), theReuios (liotwecii 8^* and 7"' S. lat.), the Sends and Capa- 
naguuH (T*’ and 0 ’ S. lat.), and the iiunierous tribe of the Muyoruuas, 
who occupy the couuiry to the very banks of the Amazonas. The 
tribes inhabiting both banks of the Ucayolf speak one language, the 
Pano, or dialects whicli diiler veiy little from one another. The 
Conibos, Sotebos, and Shipebos have been partially converted to 
Christianity; but the missionaries have made no impression on the 
other tribes, aud no attempt at conversion has been made among some 
of them. Since Peru has obtained its iudt^pendenoe the missions have 
^een much neglected, and many of the converted Indians have returned 
to the woods, aud are again lost to dvilisatiou ; but on the whole the 
Indians have made considerable progress during the last thirty years. 
The converted aud several of the unconverted tribes are agriculturists 
They use a few articles of £ur<ipeau manufacture, as batcliets, kuives, 
scissors, needles, buttons, and some glittering baubles, which they 
procure at Nauta on the Amazonas, or at Sarayucu on the Ucayali. 
The Chuutaguirus, who ai-e the most remote from all the suttleineuts 
of the whites, ascend the Ucayali and Urubamba to the confluence of 
the I'aucartamba and Quilabamba, where they procure by barter such 
articles as they waut, giving in exchange parrots aud other birds, 
monkeys, cotton robes white aud painted, feather oruiimeuts, wax, 
balsams, &c. 

Manufacture *. — The Peniviau Indians consume a very small quantity 
of European manufactured articles. Their dress is com loosed of cotton 
or woollen stufis mado at home, or in several of the small towns in the 
vale of tlie Marafion aud Jauja. Those hume-inade stuffs also serve 
as the di'esB of the mixed race. Only the creoles dress in European 
stuffs. There are some manufactures of coniuvaii leather, and some 
tanneries and soap-houses. The iron utensils, snch as hatchets, scis- 
sors, &c., made in Caxamarca, ai*u highly valued. In the largo towns 
many persons arc occupied in making vessels, utensils, and ornaments 
of gold and silver. 

Commei'cc . — The country is too rnoiinbiiiious t<i admit the making 
of carriage-roods in the interior. Mules are g^mcrally used by travel- 
lers Oiid for the transport of merchandise. In the more elevated parts 
of the country llamas are employisd for the hitter purpose. The foreign 
commerce is considerable, especially that with the other countricH of 
America bordering on the Pacifle, and also with Europe. The most 
important article of export is the priMliice of the mines, especially silver. 
Sugar, which is seut to Mexico, New Qrauada, Ecuiulor, and Chili, 
and saltpetre, the quantity of which scut to different countries of 
Europe U very great, perhaps rank next in importance ; but of late 
gmuio has been au article of very greiit tnilfic. Cotton, tobacco, maize, 
rice, salt, and sjiirits, are minor ai'ticles. Wheat, flour, wine, and fruits 
are iinjmrted from (JhiJi, with which country there is an active com- 
merce. Manufactured goods are received from Europe aud from the 
United Stat<!H of North Aiut*rica, aud from Canton silk goods and 
uaDkecua. Vie have no fiarticularri of the toUl value of the exports 
aud imports of Peru. The value of the imports from England in 1858 
was 1,246,780^; tliat of the exports from i*eru to England in the 
same year was 1,491,759/. The principal articles exported to England 
were-*-bark, cochineal, cojiper-ore, guano, nltr»?, and wool ; of the latter 
there were 1,789,919 lbs. of aiieeps’ wool and 2,008,572 lbs. of alpaca 
and llama wooL Cotton and woollen goods, hardware, cutlery, iron, 
Ac., are the principal articles which I'eru iuipurts fixim England. 

hividion*. Towns, — Peru is divided into eleven doi>arttnentB, 
Amazonas, Libertad, Aiichas, Juuin, Lima, liunncavclica, Ayacucho, 
Cuzco, Arequipa, Moquegua, aud Puuo, which arc subdivided into 
G5 provinces. The capital of the republic it, Lima. The following 
arc among the other more important towns : the population is a mere 
e&ilmatc : — Acari, which is built in a fertile plain several miles from 
tne ma, near tbc southern boundary of the department of Lima, is a 
consulcrablc place, though little visited by travellers. The port, 
culled Point Lomus, has good anchorage and tolerable landing. 


palace of the Incas. Cotton and wooUen-dotb ara manufactured to a 
considerable extent, and also many articles of silver and iron ; the 
artificers of Caxamarca being accounted the best workera in those 
metals in Peru. In the neighbourhood there are hot springs, called 
the Baths of the Incas. ClMchapoyas, near the western declivity of 
the Eastern Andes, on tho road which leads to the vale of the Rio 
Huallaga, 70 miles E.N.K. from Caxamarca, population 8000, is a place 
of much trade. A great deal of tobacco is raised in tho neighbourhood. 
OhuQuiio, near the Lake Titicaca, has above 4000 inhabitants. Cuz(^o. 
Iluadw, a port and ‘city* on the coast, 80 miles N, by W. from Lima, 
oontaiuB about 5000 inhabitants, chiefly lutliaus, who cultivate the 
rich farms in the vicinity, or work in the saliuus ; the women jdiiit 
coarse Htraw-hats, mats, &c., which they ftirry to lAtun for snle. 
JJ Hainan ffo, the capital of the dottartmeiit of Ayacucho, population 
20,000, is a large jiliice, founded by Francisco I’izarro. in au olcvatod 
situation, on the road leading from Lima to Cuzco, and has a considur- 
able trade. It hiw a iiuo catliedral, a university, aiiiJ a seminary fm* 
clergymen. Tho rich creole families that live in this town have large 
Bugar-plantatioiiH in tho valley of the river Man tiro. Tlie suburbs, 
which are inhabited by Indians, aro largo, and tho housos better than 
in other Indian towns. J/uauaco, in tho upper vale of the Rio 
Huallaga, N.E. of Pssco, population OOOO, owes its prosperity to the 
circumstance of its agricultural produce finding a resuly sale at Pasco. 
In the neighbourhood tberu arc ruins of considerable extent. Huan- 
cavelicat the capital of the de]iartmoiit of the same name, population 
6U00, is built ‘in a ravine botwocii mouiitaiiis wliose Biimniits rise to 
the height of 18,000 feet, and which contain several rich mines of 
gold, silver, aud quicksilver. Nothing is cultivated in the neighbour- 
hoocl. Jinan, in the upper vahs of tint Marahon, is a milling tow'ii of 
5000 inbabitaiitB. Idaif. [AitEgviJ'A. | iMinbayn/ite, population 4000, 
is situated on tlie coast, 180 miles N.W. from Triixillo, in a district 
which produces abundance of rice, and has a considerable commerce, 
thtiugli the rofulstcad is bad. M oyubamba, near the eastern declivity 
of tho Eastern Andes, has 4000 iuhabitauts, who tiiake coarse cotton- 
cloth. Pasco, or Cerro Pasco, is built on the table-laud of i’asco, 
10' 48' S. lat., 70 ’ 28' \V. long., 18,678 feet above the seu-4evcl. Pasco 
is tho most elevated town iu America, if not in the world, which is 
pcriiiaueutly inhabited. This town, who.^e Iiopiiliition fluctuates, 
according iu the produce of the inines, between 12,000 and 18,00(1, is 
irregularly built on very uuevou ground. The site on which it stands 
ab.'mnds in silver-ore, and the nioiitbs of the mines art) frequently 
within sTiiull bouses iu tbc streets of the city. Only those mines are 
worked ivhich contain rich ores. The bouses are low, and some have 
small glazed windows; but the suburbs are rucfrely a collection ol' 
mud huts. As tlio suriouiidiug country is destitute of trees, it is 
fortunate that coal ulxmuds iu the neighbourhood. All kinds of pro- 
visions have to bo brought frijii a distance; but the markets of Pasco 
are well supplied nut only with the nocessarics of life, but with many 
of the must costly luxuries. J^ayta, near the iiortlierii cxtroiiiity of 
tho coast of Peru, population 6099, is a commercial town wdtb an 
excellent harbour. The town is built on the slope and at the foot of 
a hill, it is tlie port of the flue vale of the Rio Piiira, wdiieh contains 
75,999 inhabitants, and is a place of much business, being the port of 
communication with Kuro]ie by way of Panama. Jt exports large 
quantities of cotton ami grain. J*isco, built on a plain, about a mile 
from the shores of the Ray of Pisco, iiopulatloii 8U00, has a consider- 
able commerce, and ex]>orts sugar, wine, aud a kinfl of spirit c died 
I'isco, or Italia, bouth of I'isco aro the towns of Yea and Aiuica, in 
which much wine is iiiade aud exported to oilier juirts of Peru. These 
two towns are closely counocted with Pisco in tlie wine trade. J*mra, 
or San Miyucl dc Piura, the first town founded by tlie Rpanianls in 
Peru, stands on tlio lidt bank of tho Rio J'iura, about 29 iiiiles from 
Payta, jiopulation 8000, has considerable iiiauufaotiiros of soap and 
leather, and an extensive transit trade, it is the largest town in 
Northern Peru. Puno, on the west4;ru shoro of tho lake of I'iticaca, 
in tho valley of the Desaguadero, is the capital of the deportment of 
Puuo : population, 8009. In tlie vicinity an; nutiiorous silver-mines, 
which were formeily remarkably productive. Tacna, in the valley of 
the Arica, about 39 miles from Arlca, population 6909, is the depot 
of European merchandise for the consuuiptiuu of the department of 
i'uuoand the greater pai't of the ropublic of Roll via. Tartna, iu the 
vale of the Rio Jauja, has 5009 iuhabitauts, who luaiiufacture con- 
siderable quantities of cotton aud woollen stufls. TruxUh, founded 
by Francisco I’izarro, aud named after his birth-place, is situated in 
the middle of the extensive valley of Cliimu, about 2 miles from the 
sea, 8'' 7' S. lat., 79*' 4' W. long. : |M>pulatioii about 6009. Tho harbour, 
Huanacho, is an open roadsteaiL The streets of TruxiJlo are wide 
and regular, aud it has a fine cathedral and a handsome town-hi&ll. 
The principal articles of export are bullion, sugar, and rice. Tho 
valley of Chimu coutuins the ruins of a large Indian town. 

History . — When the Rpauiards first vidtod Peru, they found tho 
^uutry under a well-regulated government^ and inhabited by a nation 
which had mado great progress in the arts of oivilisatioa The poo}do 
were decently dressed, and lodged in comfortable houses. Their fields 
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were well ottltiTated, and artificial outi had been made to eonduot the 
water of the email rivereto a considerable dietanoe for the nprpoeee of 
irrigation. They had extensive manufiicturM of eartbftware and 
woollen and cotton clothe and aleo tools made of copper. Even now 
the elegant forms of their utensils, made out of the hardest rock 
without the use of iron tools, excite admiration. The extensive ruins 
of palaces and buildings scattered over the countiy, and the remains 
of the groat road whiem led from Quito to Cusco, and thence south- 
ward over the table-land of the valley of the Desaguadero, show that 
the nation was far advanced in civilisation. This civilisation appears 
to have grown up in the nation itself, and not to have been derived 
from oommiinication with other civilised people. The navigation of 
the Peruvians was limited to coasting from one small harbour to 
another in balsas. The diiference in political institutions and in the 
usages of society between the Peruvians and Mexicans precludes the 
Hiipposiljion of either of these two nations having received their civili- 
sation from the other. Besides this, they were divided by saviige 
tribes, wliich were sunk in the deepest barbarism. The Spaniards 
were surprised to find this state of things in Peru. When they had 
got poHHCSsion of tho country, they inquired into its histoty, and 
loai'nod tho following traditions : — 

About threo centiirios before the arrival of the Spaniards, Maiico 
(!!iipiu: and Mama Ocollo appeared on the table-land of the Desaguadero. 
T1 i(*hc» two personages, male and female, of majestic stature, appeared 
elothed in garments, uiid declared that they were children of the stiti, 
and sent by their parent to reclaim tho human race from its miHoiy. 
'J'hc savage tribes submitted to the instruction of those beings of a 
divine origin, wlio taught tliern tho first arts of civilisation, ogriculturo, 
and the manufacture of clothing. Mauco Capac organised a regular 
gtivoruincut, and formed his biihjects into four different ranks or classes, 
which had some slight resetublanco to the castes of the Hindoos. He 
also esiablished many useful customs and laws, and foitinled the town 
of Ciissco, which soon hcaame the capital of an extensive eTn]nre, 
chilled tho empire of the Incas (or lords) of Peru. Tie and his successors, 
being cousid<jred os the olTsjjring of the divinity, exorciaed absolute 
and iiiicoutrolled authority. 11 is Huccessors gradually extended their 
aiitJiority over the whole of the mountain region between the ecpiator 
and 25 ' S. lat. When the Spaniards first entered Peru, the 12th 
iiinnareh from the founder of tlie state, named Huayna Capac was 
sakl to be seated on tlio throne. He had violated the ancient usage 
of the liims, which forbade a nuinatx'.h to many a woman not a 
deHL'cndant of Maiico ( 'ajme and Mama Dcollo. His wife was a daughter 
<if tho vanquished king of Quito, and the sou whom she hatl borno 
him, named Aialiualjia, was ajipointed his successor in that kingdom. 
Tlio rest of his doiiiinioiis lie left t(» Huasoar, his ehlesh win by a 
princess of the Inca race. This led to a civil war between the two 
(iriuces, and when the contest was at its he.ight, a Spanish force entered 
the eountiy under hVaricisco I'izarro in 15:H. 

I'izaiTo had sailed in 1.52(j from J^iiiamk to a countiy lying farther 
south, which, according to the infoniiatian collected from the natives, 
abounded in i>rccii ms metals. lie sailed along the coast as far south 
as Caix! Pariua or Ca{)e Aguja. Ijaitding at Tumbess in the Bay of 
(luayuquil, the incist northern point <if the present rcqmblic of Peru, 
ho was sii'iiek with tlie advanced state of civilisation of the inhabit- 
ants, and still more with the abundance of golil and silver vessels and 
utensils, l^'rom this time he resolved on the conquest of the countiy. 

lolil ho retunied with a small force which he had procurccl from 
Spain, marched along tho coast, and in 15112 built tlio town of St. 
J^lJchael de Piura, the oldest Spanish settlement in Peru. The dis- 
tracted state of tlio country, caused by the civil war, enabled tho 
Spaniards to take possession of it without a battle ; and though the 
Peruvians uftiirwai'ds tried to renew tho contest, tiny were easily 
defeated and compelled to submit to a foivign yoke. Pi /jirro built the 
towns of Piura, Tru.\illo, Lima, Arequipa, and Huaiiiaiiga : (hizco was 
founded by Manco Capac. 

T.ho disorders which imnicdiatoly followed the conquest ticarlj’ 
caused the loss of the countiy, a cirouinHtiince wliich doterniinod the 
court of Spain to make I*oru the chief seat of tho Spanish dominions 
in South America. Lima was chosou for the capititl, and it soon 
rose to^ such opulouco that it was called the City of tho Kings. The 
authority of S]min took deeper root in Peru than in any other of her 
South American Colonics. In 17^0 tho Peruvians took up arms against 
the Spaniards, under Tupac Ainaro, an Inca, but failing to capture 
the town of ^ La Pass after a long siege, tliey again submitted. When 
all the Spanish colonies began to rise against the mother country, after 
the year 1810, Peru remained quiet, and though some of the neigh- 
bouring provinces liud already expelled the Spanish arinies, and others 
were attempting to do tho same, tho Spaniards nmiaiiied in iindisturl>ed 
poBsemiou of Peru until 1820, when Ueneral San Martin, after having 
expelled the Spaniards from Chili, entered I’eru at the head of a 
victorioiK army, and soon obtained possession of Tj'rnu. Tlit? independ- 
ence of Peru was declared on the 2Sth of .Inly, 1821, and San Martin 
was proolaimed protector of Peru. Tho Spanish viceroy Cautcrac, 
w lo nad remained in poBBessioii of the Montaha. gnidually rocoverwl 
-V • j. having lost his popularity, rostgned hia 

{ legislature on the 1 9th of Aiigust, 182tr 
1 j Soptombor, Bolivar, the Columbian genenU, entered 

iiima, and continued the war witli Cnntor.*«c, but at iirst with doul tfiil 


8000610 . In Febroaiy, 1824, Bolivar woo mode dictator; . and in 
December of the oame year tho Spanish army, under Canterao, was 
entirely defeated by Sucre, on the plains of Ayacuoho, by which 
battle the authority of Spain in Peru and South America was annihi- 
lated. In Febroary, 1826, Bolivar had resigned the dictatorship, but 
he had previously contrived to separate the southern provinces from 
the northern, and to convert the former into a new republic, which 
adopted the name of Bolivia, Several different forma of government 
were tried within the six years following the declaration of independ- 
ence. The constitution adopted by Bolivar in 1S26 excited great 
discontent, and as Bolivar was soon afterwards obliged to go to Colum- 
bia, where an insumsetion hod broken out and a civil war was on tlio 
point of commencing, a complete revolution took place in Peru, in 
January, 1827. The Bolivian constitution, or government, was 
abolished, and a new federal constitution, avowedly founded on that 
of the United States of North America, was framed and adopted, and 
may be considered ns still in force. The national congress, or supreme 
legislature, consists of two bodies, a senate and a house of represen- 
tatives. Tho president, in whose bonds the executive power is placed, 
is chosen for four years, and he cannot be re-elected. The depart- 
ments have their own legisliituros, and administi^r their own afiairs, 
but tho laws passed by these legislatures must bo approved by the 
National Congress. The highest officers of the central government in 
the departments are the prefects and subprefects. These persons, 
as well as the judges, are elected by the congress from three oaudidiiies, 
who are profiosvd by the provincisl governments. The Bonian 
Catholic religion alone con be publicly exercised. But though this is 
still the nominal constitution, Peru has been ever since its adoption 
almost continually distracted by pariles stniggling for {lower, and by 
civil wars and revolutions produced by tliese continual struggles, 
while the government bus really been in the hands of the chief of 
the successful party. Tho most recent intelligence received from 
Pom (March, 1866) confirms the announcement of the successful 
temiinatiun of a revolution which liad boon in progress for about a 
year, and by which the late president, or dictator, General Echinique, 
has been driven from power. During the latter portion of the lato 
president's supremacy, tlio financial roputiitiou of Peru hofl fallen into 
the lowest depth of discredit, but it has been nntiouncod that the new 
govcriunent will at once endeavour to rogain tho coufidenco of the 
national creditors. The public debt consists of an internal debt of a 
very large but unnamed sum, and a foreign debt which was staterl in 
1864 to amount to about 4,000,0001. The total revenue in 1850 was 
2,189,000iK. ; the expenditure was set down at 1,857,0001. By tho con- 
stitution no persons born in Peru, or brought into tho country subso- 
quent to the publication of the Chai'ter of independence, can be slaves, 
but this article of the charter has been frequently evaded, and its 
evasiem has been formally sanctioned by the Nationid Congress. Tho 
iiurnbor of slaves in l^erii has bc^cn estimated at about 30,000. General 
Castellan, the present ruler of Peru, in January, 1865, issued a decree 
by which all slaves are to be libcratiMl, except siirdi as took up arms in 
the cause of Kchiuique ; at the same time ho pledges the government 
to indemnify their owners within live years. 

(Ulloa, Voiftiffe to South America ; llunihnijt, Personal Narn'afive, 
Ac. ; Miinoirs of Omeral AI tiler ; Meycn, Pciee wn die Wilt ; Pbpjug, 
Iteise in Chilcy Peru, Ac. ; Smyth ami Lowe, ISla^rative of a Journey 
fi'om Lima to Para ; Nari'ative of the Sarreyiny Yoyayes of the Advev- 
tmr. and Beayle ; Darwin, Journal, of Rt^searches ; Stevenson, Pcaldcnci 
in Peru; Von THchiidi, Peru; and Untcrsuehunyeu iiber die Fauna 
Peruana; Admiralty SaiUny iJirvctitais for South America: Wnhiell, 
Voyaye dans le Sord de la /tolirie, Ac.; Seoinan, \arratire of the 
of JJ.M.S. Herald; Pentlaud and Miller in the London 
Oeoyrayh iea I Jo um al.) 

PEUU'GIA, a delegation or province in the Paj»al States, is bounded 
N. by tlu‘ Ajiennincs, \V. by Tiiscaiiy, S. by tho provinces of Spolcto 
and Viterho, and K. by thohie of Mucerata and Spoleto. Its length 
from the Aponniiirs, which Inmler the A'lilley of the Tiber above Cittk 
di CnHtello, down in tlie cnnfluence of the Paglia with the Tiber, is 
alxiut 00 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 35 niilen. The area 
is 1447 square miles. The population in 1852 amounted to 222.920. 
The province of Perugia is entiroly in tho basin of the Tiber. The 
Lake of Perugia (I^rasimciius) lies near the liorJers of 'J'liscany; its 
circumference is about 30 miles, thc> greatest width is about eight 
miles ; the depth is not more than 30 feet. It contains three stuall 
islands. The lake is incloaetl by hills <ni the north, east, and south, 
but the western shore is more open, merging into the wide plain of 
Cortona. This lake is fed by no permanent river, but by numerous 
springs which rise from tho bottom of the bed ; it has no initiind 
outlet^ and in seasons of rain, when numerous streams run into it 
from the neighbouring bills, it used to overflow the banks, and 
sometimes the waters have enterofl tho jilaiii of (’ortoim, and mixing 
with those of the Ohiuna, have flowed into the Arno. In order 
prevent the miscliiof occasioned by these floods, a tmiuel was cut in 
the 1 6th ceutiiiy by Braccia da Montone, lord of Perugia, through a 
hill on the south-east hank opposite tho smithcrri island of Polrese. 
The water on issuing out of the tunnel flows into a canal, sets in motion 
soverol mills, and after a coui'se of about two miles enters the river 
Caina, an afliueni of the Nostore, which is a feeder of the Tilier. The 
mouth of the emissary is above tho ordinary or summer level, and tho 



The province of Perugia is the most fertile of the provinces south of 
the Apennines. The principal productions are com, wine, oil, silk, 
i^id grass, on which lotge ho^s of fine homed cattle are fed : nearly 
one-half of the consumption of butcher’s meat by the city of Rome is 
supplied by cattle from Perugia. The Lake of Peragia abounds with 
fish, which forms a considerable article of export ; and the sliores are 
frequented by nuinerous aejuatic bii’ds. The climate is healthy, except 
in a few low spots on the banks of the lake and in the valley of the 
Ohiana near Cittk della Pievc. 

The principal towns of the province are — Peruuia ; Assisi ; Nockra. 
FolitfiiOf a pleasant welMmilt town on the Topino, on or near the site 
of the ancient Fulginiutn, is sai<l to have risen to importance only 
about the 11th ceutuiy, after the destruction of the neighbouring tosfh 
of Forum Flamiuii. It has a handsome ciitliedral, several other fine 
churches ; manufactures of woulleiis and silks, extensive paper-mills, 
and 7300 inhabitants. Toeli, the ancient Tud^tum, a city first of the 
Umbri, next of the Fbruscaus, and afterwards u Roman colony, staiidH 
on a hill above the Tiber. It has a cathedral, and another handsome 
church built after the desigu of Bramautc, with several remains of 
EtruiAsan and Roman antiquities, among which are the town walls 
and the ruins of a temple of Mars. The population is about 3000. 
CUtd. di Ca»lcllo^ a well-built town, with 5000 iiihabituuts, in the valley 
of the Upper Tiber, near the borders of Tuscany, contains several fine 
churches (in which are some good ])aiutiugs), and a palace of the funner 
baronial family of Vi tell i. iJitta della Pieve, a small t<jwn situated on 
aa- eminence above the ('hiana, has about 2000 inhabitants, (tualdo^ a 
walled town of 5000 inhabitants, near the site of the ancient Tiuiiiiuui, 
is situated at the foot of the Apennines. Its neighbourhood was the 
scone of the defeat of the Ootlis under Totila by the Romans under 
Narst-s. iSpeZ/o, a few miles north of Fnliguo, is on the site of the 
ancient llispcllum, of wljich there arc still coiisiderablo remains of its 
walls, a Roman gate called Porta Veneris, a triumphal arch in honour 
of the emperor Miicriiius, and an anijiliitheatro in the plain below the 
town. Spello has several churchos, with good iiaiutiugs, a college, 
and about 24 UO inhabitants. j 

PERUGIA, the chief town of the province of Perugia, in tlie Stsitcss i 
of the Church, is built on a high hill which forms two summitH, on the | 
left bank of the Tiber, H2 miles from Rome, and has about PJ,u00 • 
inhabitants, including the suburbs. It is siirrciuuded by walls in the 
form of a piilygoii. The streets are wide, and the stpiares are lined by 
massivo bid buildings. It has iilso numerous churches with lofty 
domes, tine gates, and retains all the appearance of an important 
though now somewhat decayed city. Perugia is a bishop’s sec, and it 
has a loug-estjiblisherl iiiiivcrsity, which is attended by between 3U0 
and 400 students, in counectiou with the university arc a library of 
30,000 volumes with suiue valuable manuscripts, a botanical garden, a 
collection of minerals, and a cabinet of antiquities, lich in Etruscau 
inscriptions, bronzes, vases, and medals. The Academy of the Fine 
Arts has a collection of pictures by natives of I’erugia and its terri- 
tory ; tliere arc also several jirivate galleries of isiiiitings. Perugia 
has u school of music, two tlicatrcs, a diumatic academy, UMsenibly- 
rooms, and a literary club. The circumference of the walls is above 
six miles, but much of the anta within is not built upon. The cilatlel, 
from which there is a splendid view, was built by Pope I'uul JIJ. 
Perugia has muuufactories of silks, woollens, and soap ; brandy 
distilleries ; and a considerable trade in the products of its fertile 
territoiy — corn, oil, wool, wine, and cattle. Large cattlc-fairs are held 
in August and November. 

Among the many chuiohcs of Perugia, wild to bs above a hundred, 
the most remarkable arc — the JJuomo, or cathedral, which is built in the 
gothic stylo and decorated with good paintings. A celebrated painting 
by Perugino, representing the Marriage of the Vii^n, which adorned 
this church, was taken away, with many other master-pieces, at the 
first invasion of Bonaparte. The church of San Francesco formerly 
contained the Descent from the Cross, by Roffiielle, now in the 
Borghese Gallery. The vast Benedictine convent of San Pietro is 
decorated with several paintings by Vasori. The church of San 
Domenico has a fine coloured-glass window in the choir ; it coiitaius 
also the finely-sculptured tomb of Pope Benedict XL, who died at 
Perugia in 1304. Tiie town-house (Palazzo iei Priori), a vast gothic 
buihiing, and the residence of the delegate and of the municipal autho- 
rities, contains the archives of Perugia. The old exchange is adorned 
with beautiful frescoes by Perugino. The square before the cathedral 
contains a Hue fountain, with sculptures by Giovanni da Pisa. In tlio 
square Del 1 apa is the bronze statue of Julius 111. seated in a choir, 


iium, sued for peace and paid tribute to Romo, Ji.c. 

X. 31, 37.) In tlie secoiul Punic war Perusia was one of the allied 
towns that sent timber and pi^ovisious to 8cipio to fit out hjs arma- 
ment against Africa. During the secuud triumvirate, the consul 
Lucius Antouius shut himself up in the town of I’erusia, where he 
sustained a long siege, and at lost, through famiue, was obliged to 
surrender to Octuviuniis, who gave up the town to plunder. Perusia 
Wiis on that occ:isioij nearly destroyed by lire. Jt was afti'.rwords 
rebuilt under the name ol‘ I’crusiu Augusta. At the fall ol the 
Western empire it was devastated by the Goths under Totila. It 
afterwards ruled itself for a time us u fixsc municipality, hud its fac- 
tious of Giiclphs and Gliibelines, its own tyrants, and at lust Hul>inittcd 
voluntarily to the rule of Braccio da Montoue, one of the best chief- 
tains of the middle ages. I*opo I'uul 111. united it to the Pupal Stiite. 

PfiRUVVELZ. [IlATNAlILT.] 

PE'SAROK- UR RI'NO, a legation or province of the States of the 
Church, is bounded 1C. by the province of Ancona, N. by the Adriatic, 
W. by the province of Furli and Tuscany, and 8. by the provincii of 
Periighi. The area is 1358 square miles : the population in 1850 was 
241,612. The central ridge of the Apennines, which divides the pro- 
vince of Pcsaro-e-Url>iiio from Tuscany, ]irojects eastward towards the 
Adriatic in the Ufighbourlmod of IJrbiuu, and sends off several utlscts, 
which run ti> the .sea-eoast, Jorming the uaLurul boundary between 
Northern and Southern Italy. The mouutuiii on which San Marino 
stands forms part of one of these oHsets. [San Marino. J Several 
streams run in a north-east direction from tiie Apenuim-'S to the sen. 
The Coaca runs betwium the provinces of Furli unci IVsaro, and enters 
the sea near La (.'attolica. Tlio Fogliu (uucitmt Pisuurus) rises in the 
Apennines of Oarpegna, on the Tuscan border, and enters the sou at 
the town of Pesuro. Farther south is the Metaiiro, the largest river 
in the province, which rises on the east side of the Apennines that 
bound tho valley of the upper Tiber. It runs iii-st due oast, tlicii 
north-east past Fossoiubroiie, and enters the sea near J^'ano, nfU:r a 
course of 60 miles. The priiicijial feeder of the Metuuru i.s the 
Uautiaiio, which conie.s from the luoiiutains of Gubbio, and joins it on 
the right bonk betweci. Fossonibroue and Furlo. Aeeoriliiig to a 
trurlitiou Hiiiong the eoitut]’y-poo]>le, tlie spot at which Hasdrubal was 
defeated and killed is a plain above the coutluunce of the (*aiitiati(i. 
A tower on a hill, on the right bank of the Metauro, is called the 
Sepulchre jef Hasdrubal. The Fluiuiniaii nnul from Fatio ci*i>sse8 the 
Metauro above Fussombrune, and follows the course of the Cantiaiio, 
ascending the Apeiiiiiin^H abc»ve the source of ihc latter rivt;r, ainl 
nftorwanis descending by Gualdo to Noeera. Tlie (je.sano riHu.s in the 
mountiuus of Avellaim, posses Pergola, and eiiter.s the sea north-west 
of Siniguglia. The Misa enters the sea ut Siniguglia. 

Tho surface of the provinec is hilly ; some parts of it are very 
fertile, but tho luountaiuH are generally barren. The lower hills ui'(! 
planted with vines and olive- and mulberry ti-ees. Good pasture is also 
abundant. (Joul is found near Pesaro. 

Towns. — UuniNO. Pesaro, the ancient Pisaurum, a well-built town 
and a bishop’s see, built upon a rocky and wooded hill above the 
mouth of the Fogliu, has several line churches with some good 
paintings ; several palaces, one <if which is the I'esideijce of the legato ; 
a public library of 15,000 volumes, with u museum and a cabinet of 
inodela Pesaro has a utnull harbour, several iiiauufaotorios of silks, 
pottery and glass, and leatlier, and about 1 7,000 inhabitants. It is 
BuiTouuded by a bastiuned wall. In the 16th century it was the 
residence of the dukes della Rovere, great patrons of literature and 
the arts. The surrounding territory, which produces excellent figs, 
is covered with pleasant coutitry-houaes. Pcssaro has a civil unci 
criminal court, a commercial tribunal, a college, and a clerical semi- 
nary. It is the birthplacse of Rossini. Pawi, the ancient PanuM 
Porianw, is a sea-port town at the mouth of the Metauro, with about 
10,000 inhabitants. It has a triumphal arch dedicated to Augustus, 
several churches with paintings by Guido and Guerciuo, a haudsotiio 
theatre, some silk manufactories, and a public library. .The town is 
surrounded by walls. Tho harbour is nearly useless, from the accu- 
mulation of sand ; only vessels of very light draught enter it. 
Siniyuyliok, tho ancient Sena iiallica, is a bustling town with a small 
liar^ur, several churches and convents, and about 8000 inhabitants. 
It is chiefly remarkable on account of its great fair, which is held in 
the month of July, and is frequented by trados-people from all parts 
of Italy, and also from other countries, fur the sale and purchase of 
colonial produce, and of British, French, and Gorman manufactures. 
All articles outer the fair free, but pay duty on x>assiug tho gates into 



PBSOABA. 

R jb TIm flur of Sinigi«Iw hu bm oiiioo 1200, and 
tee hr Pope. Paul II. in 1464. Jhuotebrone, aitatfcd on a 
L mile and a half from the ruins of JParmnt ^mpfWIp^ which 
down the banks of the Metauro, is a bishop’s see, has 
irches and oonveiitsy a bridge over the Motauro, and about 
litants. The silk manufactured by steam machinery at 
Fossombrone is considered the boat in Italy. The town is also famous 
for its woollen manufactures. The Flaiuiuiau Way from Fauo to 
Foliguo through Fossombrone traverses an exti'emely beautiful country 
on the left bank of the Metauro. Crossing the Metauro, it then 
runs up the left bank of the Csmtiano, traversing the scene of the 
great battle in which Hasdrubal was slain, B.O. 2U7. At the Pass of 
Furlo the road is carried for above half a mile on shelves and through 
a tunnel, cut in the rooky precipices that overhang the Oantiano. 
Oubbio, the ancient Jguviumt u city of the Umbri, is situated on the 
Houthernjilope of the Apennines, near the boui*cc of the Chioacio, an 
aiHuent of the Tiber. It has several churches and otlier buildings 
worthy of notice, and about 6U00 inhabitants. Old Iguvium was in a 
lower situation than the present town ; the amphitheatre is still in toler> 
able preservation. There is also an ancient tomb, with other remains of 
antiquity. Truces of the temple of Jupiter Apennius, on old deity 
of the Umbri, are visible a few miles from Giibbiu. In this neigh' 
bourhuod also were found, about the midfile of the liith century, the 
seven bronze tablets written partly in Etruscan and partly in Latin 
characters, and known by the name of the Kugubino Tables, which are 
now in the muHeum of Qubbio. Car/li, the ancient 6W/is, a Komaii 
colony, on the Fluminian road, has about 10,000 inhubitunts, some 
remains of antiquity, and an important trade in leather and drowsed 
skins. Urbffnia, a modem town, which derives its name from Pope 
Urban Vlll., is situated on the banks of the Metauro; has a collegiate 
church, a manufactory of majolica, or delft ware, and about 4400 
inhabitants. Pergola, on the Cdsano, has 5000 inhabitants, and 
extensive car].>et-facturies. 

PKSCAKA. IAbhuzzo.] 

PESCIA. [Fiuekzk.] 

PESCINA. [Aniiuz^.l 
PESCO ( :OSTANZ(). [Anjiuzzo.] 

PESHAWUll, formerly a frontier town of Afghanistan, is now 
included in the govemmeut of the Punjab, and occupieil permanently 
by a body of British troops. The town is situated in a spacious oud 
well-watered platti, in 'M"* N. lat., Tl** 38' W. long., 12 miles K. from 
the Khyher Pass, and 40 miles W. from Attock. Tlio town, which is 
tibout 5 TnlloB in circiuiiferouce, is defended by a fort, and couiaius a 
population of about 50,000. The streets are narrow, but am paved ; 
the houses are geuemlly constructed of brick. The public buildings 
include t he muHcpies and a large cai'avatiserai. 

J'ESQUEIUA. [BifiiiiA.] 

PESTH, the most populous city in Hungary, is situated in 47" 30' 
.N. hit., 19“ 4' E. loug., on the left or east bauk of the Danube, about 
20 miles from j.lie spot whore the couitie of the river, till then nearly 
from west to east, makes a sudden bend to the south. On the other 
side of the Danube, which is here about 1500 foot brood, is the city 
of Ofon. [Buua.] The two cities are ccmiiected by a bridge of boats, 
and by a line suspiuision bridge, erected by Mr. Tierney Clark, an 
English engineer, and opened in January 184t). The city of Pestli is 
about 7 miles in circumfci'etice. It consists of live principal parts — 
i, the old town, which, tliougli auti(|iiated and irregularly built, 
contains some fine buildings ; 2, the Leoiioldstadt, or new town ; 3, 
the Theresienstadt ; 4, the .Josephstadt ; and 5, the Frauzstadt — so 
named after the sovereigns in who.se reigns they were built. Leopold- 
Htadt is now joined to the old town, the walls which formerly snr- 
rnuuded the latter haviiig been hivcllcd to make room for new 
huiidiugs. Loopoldstadt is built on a very mgular phm. The other 
three parts or suburbs arc sepurated from those two by a very hro;id 
street. The populatiou of the city, including tho garrison, is about 
75,000, *of whom about live-sixths arc Jlomau Catholics. Aiiioug tho 
12 ^muu Catholic churches, that of the iiiiiversity is distinguished 
by its fiiio steeple and excellent fresco paintings. The Gmek church 
is one of. tho finest buildings iu the city, but the Calvinist churches 
are very plfdn edifices. Of the other public buildings, the following 
deserve notice : the great barracks built by Charles V I. ; tho hospital 
of invalids, which serves as burnicks for a regiment of artillery ; the 
theatre, a very liondsome edifice, capable of containing 3000 spectators ; 
national museum, and tho iiuivcrsity. The univemity was founded 
o,t Tyniau, In 1777 it was transferred by Maria Theresa to 
Ofon, and iu 1784 by Joseph IT. to Pesth. There are 45 professors 
and about 700 students. Tho university has a library of 60,000 
volunies, a cabinet of natural history, and on anatomical and patho- 
iogicfd collection. Connected with it are the botanic garden, the 
veterinary school, the university liospitul, and the observahiry at Ufeu. 
[iiUDA. j The national museum, which is independent of the university, 
WM founded by Count Szecaetiyi, who gave to it his fiuo library 
aim^ a valuable collection of Hungarian coins and medals. The col- 
ection of coins and medals contains above 60,000 spociinous, of which 
1 o rni other antique silver medals amount to above 

^000. The gymnasium of the Piarists has 800 scholars; and the 
^™®1 school (likewise iu the convent of tho Piarists), above 400, 
ne Magyar Acadotny is an institution of recent establishment. 


The maniiikoturefl of Pesth e,re of silk, cotton, ''jewellery^ 

and musioal instruments ; that of tobacco is a govenuoent monopoly. 
Pesth has, next to Vienna, the greatest tradr of any city oh the 
Danube. It has four fairs, each of which last^ a ■ fortnight. The 
principal articles sold are mamifoctures and colonial produce, and the 
natural products of the country, such m cattle, wine, wool, tobacco, 
and raw hides, honey, wax, The onvironB of Pesth ore not 
picturesque, the city being situated on a sandy plain, but them are 
some fine promenades, such on the Grove, a mile and a half from the 
oity ; the gardens of Baron Orezy ; and the Palatine, or Margaret 
Islwd, in the Danube, which is laid out in walks and gardens with 
great taste. Pesth is connected by railway with Vienna. 

Pesth has been frequently laid waste by war, and was for nearly 
160 years in the possession of tho Turks, who were not finally 
expelled till 1686. Civil war followed, and at the begiiiiiiug of the 
18ih century Pesth was one of the most inconsiderable towns in tho 
kingdom. Its improvement may bo dated from the reign of Maria 
Theresa, and it has biuce been progresi^ive and rapid. The winter of 
1838 was disastrous to Pesth, above 1200 houses being destroyed by 
the overflowing of the Danube, but in rebuilding the houses consider- 
able improvement was effected in the appeanuice of the town. Tho 
llungaruiu iuaiUTectiou of 1848 affected very materially the conclitiou 
of Pesth and of its sister town, Biida. The principal incidents of the 
struggle, BO far as the lluugariau capital is concerned, are noticed in 
the aii/icle Buda. 

PETEUBOUOUGII, NorthjimptonHhire, a city, parliamentary bo- 
rough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the left bauk 
of the river Neu, in 52" 35' N. lat., 15' W. long., distant 40 miles 
N.E. from Nurtbamptuu, 81 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 
76 miles by the Great Northern railway. The population of the 
jairliamontary borough in 1 851 was 8672. The borough returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. Tho living is a vicarage in tho 
archdeaconry of Northuinptuu aud diocese of Peterborough. Petor- 
horougli Poor-Law Union contains 40 parishes aud tuwuship.Hi, with an 
area of 100,514 acres, and a populatiou in 1851 of 28,957. 

At this place a Benedictine abbey was founded by Peada, sou of 
Puuda, king of the Mercians, soon after tho revival of Christianity 
among the Saxons. About 870 the abbey was destroyed by the 
Danes ; it was restored in the reign of Edgar, about which time t^ 
name of Burgh, otherwise Gilden- burgh, from the wealth and splendour 
of the abbey, or Peter-burgh, from the saint to whom it was dedicated, 
was applied to the town. On two occasious the greater part of the village 
aud the abbey were destroyed by fire. The muuastic buildings were 
gradually restored aud augmented ; and at the dissolution of the religious 
houses under Henry Vlll., Peterborough was one of the most magnificent 
abbeys thou existing. Having been selected as the seat of one of the 
new bishoprics erocted by Henry, the buildings were preserved entire, 
in the civil war of Charles 1. great devastations were committed. 
The cathedral itself was much injured, and many of the other con- 
ventual buiidiugs were utterly demolished and the materials sold. 

The city is regularly laid out aud well-paved and lighte<l. Tho 
corn exchange, a neat building iu the Ilidiau style, eracted in 1848, 
contains a spacious market-room, lighted by a handsome lauteru roof. 
The jail aud house of correction for the liberty of Pcti'rborofUgh is in 
tho Norman style. Besides the catbedi'ul, there is a largo parish 
eliiirch, a haudsoino stiuio building. There are also chapels fur 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, aud Primitive ^letho- 
dists. The Cathedral Graiiimur or Chapter school has au endowment 
of lUU/. ]>er annum for the education of 20 boys, who receive an 
aimiiai payment of 5/. each, aud are entitled to compote for three 
scholarsliips at St. .Tobn's College, Cambridge. Tlie number of scholars 
hi 1854 was 33. Tbe^ns are also another Eudowed school, National 
and lufant schools, and a mechauics institute, with a libraty, a dispen- 
sary and iutirmary, rebuilt in 1845, and a savings bunk. There arc 
aiushouses for 52 pour ])erdonH. 

The cathedral of Peterborough Is a regidar cruciform structure of 
Norman and early English character, remarkable fur the solidity and 
iu4issivoucss of its construction. Its erection was commenced in 1117 
by John do Sais, or Suez, r. Norman, then abbot. It is probable that 
the choir was the part first erected. It has a seinicircuhir ejisteru 
end : tho aisles have subsequently been carried out square by au 
addition of perpoiidiculur character. The building was curried on 
by degrees under buccessive abbots. The central tower is low, 
and forms a lantern. The fine western front of tho cathedral 
is au addition to the nave ; it consists of a lofty ])ortioo of three 
coinportmcuts, that iu the centre being the narrowest; each com- 
partment has an arch equal in height to the nave, supported by 
triangular piers faced with clustered shafts, and is surmouutecl by a 
lofty and richly ornamented (ledimeut and a croas. At each extremity 
of the western front is a lofty turrat, flunked at the angles by clustered 
shafts and piuuucles, aud crowned with spires. The inner roof of 
the nave and of the graat transepts is puiiitiKi wood ; tho choir has a 
wooden groined roof of very inferior workmanship ami appearance. 
Tho dimuusiouB of the church are as follows ; — Total length '476 feet 
5 inches, breadtli of tho nave and aisles 78 fei»t, hi ight of tho ceiling 
of the churoh 78 feet, breadth of tlie church at the great transepts 
203 feet, breadth of the transopts 69 feet, height of lantern 135 feet; 
length of the we.steru front 156 feet, height of the turrets at tho 
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ostremities of the west front 156 feet, heiglit of the central tower 
from the ground 150 feet. At the west end is a large court, the entry 
to which from the town is by a gateway of Honnan architecture, 
witli some later additions. On the south side of the court is a range 
of the anoii^nt monastic buildings. On the greater part of the other 
sides the cathedral is suxTouuded by the ancient cemetery of the 
citizens. The entrance gate to this cemetery from the western court 
ls»by a gate of late perpendicular architecture, remarkabiy rich in 
ornament. The bishop’s secretary’s office, and registry for wills and 
diocesan documents, lately erected in the minster precincts, harmonises 
in st^de with the cathudriil buildings. 

The trade carried on at Peterborough is ohiefly in com, coal, timber, 
lime, bricks, and stone. I'liere is a very extensive steam flour-mill. 
The Ni'ii is navigable for boats. Markets ore held on Wodtieaday and 
Saturday; and fairs are held on July lOth and October 2nd. 

There is no corporation at l'eterboi*ougb. The dean and chapter 
exercise a certain jurisdiction; th^ir steward holds a court for trying 
all actions, personal or mixed, arising within the city. Peterborough 
has sent members to parliament from 1 Edward VI. (1647). 

The bishopric of Peterborough comprehends the counties of 
Ticieester, Northampton, and Uutlaud, aud is divided into the arch- 
deaconries of Northampton and Leicester. It consists of 524 beneliees, 
and includes the dean, 2 archdeacons, 4 canons, 14 honorary canons, 
3 minor canons, aud a chancellor. The income of the bishop is flxed 
at 45002. 

PETEUHOROUGH. [(^anada.] 

PETE lU IK AD, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, a parliametiiary burgh and 
sea-port, in the parish of I*etcrhead, is situated in 57"' SO' N. lat., 
1^46' W. long., about 32 miles N.N.E. from Ai>erdeen, on a peuiusiila 
runniug south 'eastward into tlio North Sea. The two harbours, the 
New Norih Harbour and the South Harbour, are near the south- 
eastern extremity of the peninsula, in opposite sides of which they 
iu*e formed ; both harbours are furnisliod with cpiiiys and protected 
by pieifi. The population in 1851 was 7208. The town is governed 
by a provost and 1 1 councillors. It unites with Banil', Cullen, Elgin, 
Iiiveruiy, and Kin tore in tlio return of one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. The streets of the town are generally paved with dressed 
granite and lighted with gas. The houses are built of granite, which 
ii quarried near the town. The principal public building is the town- 
hall. The market-cross is a granite pillar of the Tuscan order. The 
jmrish church has a granite spire 118 feet high. 'J’herc are chapels 
for Episcopalians, the Free Church, Unitod I’resbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents, a ]iarocbial school, the *town school;’ a reading Bocit:ty, 
with a largo library ; a scientific association, and a news-room. The 
chief exports are grain, meal, butter, pork, herrings, cod-fish, and eg^ ; 
the imports are lime, wool, timber, salt, flour, and general merchandise. 
I'he utiinbcr of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Peter- 
head on December 31 st 18.53 was 48, of 9731 tons. During the year 
1 8.53 there entered the port 665 salling-veHsels, of 38,321 ions, and 
24 steam-vessels, of 3888 tons burden ; and there cleared 664 sailing- 
vessoLs, of 40,778 tons, and 24 steam-vessels, of 3888 tons burden. 
The lierritig fisbory is usually productive. There is a salmon fishery 
in the river Ugie. The market is on Friday; two half-yearly fairs 
are held. 

A few miles south from Peterhead, on the seivcoast, are situated the 
Bullers of lluchan, a nearly round basin, about .30 yards wide, formed 
in a hollow rock which ])rojcctB into the sea. The waves enter the 
basin under a natural arch, it is open at the top, round which there 
is a narrow path about 30 yards from the water ; when the sea is high 
in a storm the scene is exceedingly grand. 

PETERSBURG, ST., a government of Euroxiean Russia, extends 
from 57^ 06' to 60^ 85' N. lat., 21" 5' to 33** 62' E. long. It is formed 
of the ancient province of Ingermaniiland, or Ingria, a part of Carelio, 
and some circles formerly belonging to Novogorod. It is bounded 
N. by tbe (rtilf of l<^nland, Finland, and Lake l^adoga; E. by Novo- 
gorod ; S. by Pskow ; and W. by Lake Peipus aud Esthonia. 

The country is for the most port level, and in the north-east ])ari it 
is low, and full of swamim and morasses. In the south it is rather 
moiH) elevated. The govet7mieni contains many forests ard some 
good arable land. More than half of the suKace is covered by 
morasses, forests, aud lakes. The principal lakes are the Ladoga, 
Peipus, and Pskow. Tlie chief rivers are the Neva, the Luga, the 
Narova, and the Wolchow. The Nova issues from LflAe Ladoga, near 
the fortress of Schlusselburg, from which point to its mouth the whole 
course, Including the windings of the river, is 40 miles to the Bay of 
Cronstadt, which may be considered as the mouth of the river. The 
banks are rather elevated ; the breadth varies from 600 to 1200 feet^ aud 
the water is remarkably pure, light, and limpid. Within the city of 
St Petersburg it divides into several branches. The climate is cold, 
damp, and not favourable to agriculture. The summer is short, but in 
general fine and often very hot : thunder-storms are neither frequent nor 
violcutiw 'The area of tbe government is about 20,520 square miles. It 
is divided into nine oiroles. The population in 1846 was 643,700, 
exclusive of the capital. I'he crops rai^ are insuilicient to supply the 
mat population of the capital. There are in the vicinity of St Peters- 
burg fine gardens and parks ; kitchen-gardens, which produce veget- 
ables in abundance, and numerous hot houses which supply the capital 
with pines, melons, piue-iipplets asparagus, Ac, Timber is the chief 


source of wealth ; the forests, though muoh imured by waste and bad 
management being still of immense extent The country-people rear 
great nuxrfHrs of geese, ducks, and turkeys for the markets of St 
Petersburg. Fii^ are tolerably abundant The mineral kingdom 
afibnls granite, limestone, marl, brick-earth, potten’-clay, Ac. The 
villagers manufacture wooden wares of various kinds. Trade and 
manufactures are almost wholly confined to the capita : there are 
however considerable manufactories of doth, camlet, aud blankets, as 
well as several glass-houses at Jamhurg (2000 inhabitants), on the 
Luga, and of printed calico at on on island where the 

Neva issues from Lake Ladoga. Narva, the capital town of the cirds 
of Narva, is situated in 59" 24' N. lat, 28" 12' E. long., and has a 
population of 6500, most of whom are of Gorman descent It stands 
chiefly on the left bank of the river Norowa, which comes from Lake 
Peipus and falls into the Gulf of Finland about 10 miles below the 
town. It is Hurrouuded with a rampart, and in the suburb of Ivau- 
gorod, on the other side of the river, there are tbe remains of a large 
fortress. Narva is divided into Uio old and new town, which ore 
separated by a rampart aud by the river. The houses are well built 
of brick, aud stuccoed white. There are 7 stone and 2 wooden Greek 
churches, and 2 stoue Lutheran churches, an exchange, and a good 
German school. The port lias a considerable export trade in balks, 
planks, flax, Letup, corn, and furs. Tbe fishery in the Baltic is very 
productive, and the lampreys aud smoked salmon of Narva are cele- 
brated. The barks which couie <lowu the Narowa from Lake Peipus 
are unloaded ulMiiit a mile from tlic town, at tbe island of Krogholm, 
where there is a fall in the river about 12 foot perpendicular. Narva 
was built in the year 1213 by King Waldcmar. On the 30th Nov., 
1700, King Charles Xt I., witli 8200 Swedes, totally dcfeatetl GO, 000 
Russians under Peter the Great and the Duke of Cvoy, and stormed 
their intrenched camp near the town. In 1704 however Peter the 
Great took it by storm, and it has ever since rainained in tbe possession 
of Uiisaia. OafBchina, situated on a beautiful lake formed by the 
Ischoru, has 7000 inhabitants, a military orphan-house, a foundling 
hospital, and a palace, formerly a favourite residence of the late 
empress, the consort of Alexander J. 7'jarri;oc’e/o, or the Emperor s 
Village, about 15 miles S. from St. Petersburg, lias sprung up around 
the palace of that name, which was erected by the euipress Elizabeth, 
and restored after a fire by Alexander I. [(hiONSTADT; Peteks- 
110 RG. St.J 

PETKLtSBlTRQ, ST., the capital of the Russian empire, is situated 
in 59" 66' N. lat. 30" 20' E. long., at the easUmi extremity of the 
Gulf of Fiuliiud, aud at the mouth of the river Neva, aud hod 
473,437 inhabitaiits in 1848. St Petersburg has at first sight a 
striking appearance : the bn^adth aud cleanliness of the streets, the 
elegance of tbe buildings, the noble canals which traverse tbe city, aud 
tbe rtsgulority of the edifices on their banks, make altogether a most 
impressive spectacle. All is grand, extensive, large, and open ; the 
streets seem to uousisL entirely of palaces ; the edifices are lr>fty and 
elegant The public strcctures, quays, piers, and rau^parts, are com- 
]Kised of rnasHUH of solid granite. In 1703 i'eter the Great chose this 
spot, then just token froTii the Swedes, for the site of a fortified sea- 
port. lissome respects the position was unfavourable as the site of 
a capitaL It was a low marshy island, in summer covered with mud, 
and in winter a frozen pool. The adjacent country was covered with 
niarahcB and impenetrable forests, the haunts of bears and wolves. 
But it was important to have a strong position like this us a check 
upon the Swedes : besides, this was the only place through which an 
intercourse could be established with civilised Europe, an object which 
Peter had much at heart. When l*uter the Great died in 1726 the city 
contained 76,000 inhabitants ; in 1762, when Catherine II. ascended 
the throne, the population was 110,000; it is now about 600,000, of 
whom nearly two-tliirds are xxiales. 

The Neva, on the banks and islands of which the city is built, runs 
first towards the north, and then turniiig to the west, sends out 
towards tbe north an arm called the Nevka, which again divides into 
two branches called the Great aud the Little Nevka. The main river, 
after throwing out the Nevka, divides into two branohes — the Little 
Neva, which runs north-west ; and the Great Neva, which runs south- 
west. Thus the Gulf of Cronstadt receives the Neva by four great 
arms, which form several islands. On the island to which the name 
of St. I’etersburg was first given Peter laid the foundations of a 
fortress. In the spring of 1703 he collected a number of Russian, 
Tartar, Cossack, Calmuuk, Finnish, and other peasants, aud workmen 
were sent for from all parts of the empire. At this period, in conse- 
quence of the state of war, soldiers were enoamped on both sides of 
the Neva. The great difficulty was to find subsistenoe for so many 
persons. The surrounding oountry was desolated by a long war, and 
provisions were very scarce aud dear, d’he workmen, exposed to cold 
and damp, perished from fatigue and want, and the foundation of Ht 
Petersburg cost the lives of 100, 000. men. ^ 

Tbe city, in its present state, is of a circular form, but rather irre- 
gular. The circuit is nearly twenty miles, but the smaller portion of 
the area is ooveied with buildings. Fires frequently ooour, in oonsc- 
quenoe of many houses being built of wood ; but wooden houses 
are not allowed to be built now, except in the suburbs, Hie most 
oonsiderable and the handsomest portion is the southern, on the left bank 
of the Neva, including the four Admiralty quarters ; between this and 
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the northern or right bank of the Great Neyka lie, from louth to north, 
1, WaMily-Ostarov ; 2, St. Peter^B laland, the Island of Petjoysky, and 
the Apothecariua* Island; 3, Kammenoi-Oatrov, KresfoTsky, and 
Yelagin, a group of islands covered with gardehs, groves, avenues of 
torees, and country-houses, which in suiiimer are the resort of the rich. 
The city ia diviiled into 12 diatricts, and these again into quarters. 
Few cities have such long and broad streets as St. Petersburg. They 
are from 60 to 120 feet broad ; and the Eevsky Perspective is 14,350 
feet long, the Great Perspective 10,220 foot, and eight others 6000 feet. 
The stone pavement is in general bad, and requires to be laid down 
afresh every year; a pavement of hexagonal blocks of wood, covered 
with tar, has been found to be more durable and cheaper, and is used 
in many of the principal streets, which have broa<i flag-pavements for 
the foot-passongera. There are no wells, but the water of the Neva is 
held in high ostiinatioii by the inhabitimts. A bridge of granite has 
lieen recently constructed across the Neva. There are two bridges of 
boats over the N eva, and throe over its artiis ; one of them, near the 
citadel, is 2730 feet long. These bridges are removed whenever ilanger 
is apprehendeil from the ice, both at the beginning of the winter and 
in the spring. There are about 1 30 bridges over the canals, many of 
'which are of granite ; several of cast-iron, two of which are handsome 
MUHponsioii bridges ; and many of wood. The Groat nr Southern Neva 
is here from 000 to 1200 feet wide, and its south or left bank, to the 
extent of 10,000 feet, exclusive of the Admiralty, which divides it into 
two parts, is furnislied with a quay of granite; a work which for 
utility and rungnifioenco will remain a lusting monument of the reign 
of Catherine 11. The part of the quay to the east of the Ailiniralty is 
called the Imperial Quay, or the Quay of the ([Jourt; that on the west 
was, till the present war broke' out, denominated the English Quay, 
being lined with a row of splendid mansions originally built or occupied 
by English merchants. The Quay of Wassily-Ostrov, on the opposite 
bank, which was completed in 1834, is still finer, but not so extimsive. 
It is adorned with two colossal sphinxes brought from Egypt, which 
are placed in front of the Academy of Arts. Among other buildings 
here are the Ciistoin House, the Academy of Sciences, and the Hutel- 
des-Mines. Theri' are 140 Kussiaii-Greck churches, 40 of other 
Christian coinmuTiitios, 2 Crook couvimts. a synagogue, and a mosque. 
-Tfiviiie Borvico is fuTfurmed in 15 languages. Of the Greek churcht's 
the most remarkable are -1, the Isaac's church, a magniticoiit edifice 
built of marbh.‘ ; 2, the beautiful cathedral of the Mother of God of 
Ciu^an; 3, the church of Bt. Nicholas; 4, the church of Alexander 
Nevsky, in the convent of the siune name, containing tho body of the 
saint in a silver sarcofdiagus ; 5, the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
in the citadel, wliich coiitains the tombs of the iin|)erial family. The 
number of lungnificent palaces and public buildings is so great that we 
can do little more than barely eiiuinerate tho most remarkable: — 
1. 'J'ho Imperial Winter Palace lins beou describod as the most cou- 
sfiicuoiiK by all travellers; it was entin-ly destroyed by fire in JS37, 
but was rc'.built in all its magnificenoo in the syiace of twelve tnoiitlis. 
Two of the apartments deserve especial notice — the Salle Bhuiohe, or 
White Hall, u beautiful ball-room, the decorations of which are in 
pure white relieved with gilding ; and St. George’s Hall, which is fitted 
up with great magnitiocnce, ami is used for ilie reception of^ambassa- 
dors and on other state occasions. By the great exertion of tlie imperial 
guard, the fire was prevented from extending to the Hermitage, built by 
Catherine, which contains p co.stly lilirary, a valuable cullt‘ctiou of fsiint- 
iiigs, and other treasures. The Hermitage coinmunicatos with the 
Winter Palace by covered galleries. 2. Tlie Marble Palace, an elegant but 
gloom y-lookiiig hriihling. 3. The Taurithi Palace, with its fine gardens ; 
HO called in Ijouour of the conquest of tlie Crimea, the ancient Taurid;i. 
This palace w^w firesunted to Prince Potemkin by Catherine 11., but 
subsequently became tho ]>roperty of ibc crown by purchase. 4. The 
Anibclikov i’alace, the residence of the late enifo^ror Nicholas wliile he 
was grand-duke. 5. The Old Michailov Palace, where tho emperor 
J'aul resided and died. 6. The Now Michailov I'alace was built 
l^tween the years IHIU and 1825, and ia one of the finest palacses in 
Knnqte. The number of wiiat arc calletl crowii-lmildings is very great. 
Among them are — 1, the Admiralty, Burroun<led on three sides by tho 
dockyards ; 2, tho Hplendid building belonging to tho general stall' ; 
3, in the very extensive Isaacs Square, the Soiiato House, the General 
Synod, the l*alace of the War 1 lepartmont, the large and handsome 
riding-school of the guard; 4, the Alexander Theatre, in tho Nevsky 
I'erspective ; 5, the fine polaoe of the Imperial Assignat Bank ; 6, the 
New Arsenal ; 7, the Gostiuoi-Dvor, or Merchants' Inn, a great bazaar, 
®h)ries high ; 8, the Academy of the Fine Arts, Ao. The Field 
of Mars, adorned with a statue of Suwarofi; is extensive enough to 
admit 40,000 or 50,000 men to l>e reviewed in it. Tho Field of Mars 
M bounded on two sides by the imperial gardens, on tho third by the 
Winter I’alace, and on the fourth by a row of massive buildings. The 
mmt recent of the gublic monuments is the Alexander Column, about 
150 met in height, erected in honour of AlexandiT I. Tiioro ore also 
a cel^rated equestrian statue of Peter tho Great, and a granite 
^ honour of Romatizov. 

ine Uussian sovereigns have dune much to promote science and 
lei^ning ; acaitemies and schools' ^ve been founded and liberally 
radowed by them, and learned men invited from foreign countries. 
Among these Mtablishments are — ^the university, founded in 1819; 
tue academy of sciences, founded by Peter I., on the plan of Leibnitz ; 


the academy of fine arts; tho pedagogicol institution fur training 
teachers in the higher departments of leai-niug; the ecclcsiastiofS 
seminary in tho convent of St Alexander Nevsky ; tho mediuo-ohirur- 
gical academy ; four gymnasia ; the Urioiital institution ; numerous 
institutions for the army and navy ; tho mining acadomy ; thn female 
schools of St. Catherine; the Smolnoi convent; and the foundling 
hospitals. The colleotious of all kinds are very rich. In tho splendid 
collection of minerals of the Mining Academy there is a lump 
native gold weighing 80 lbs., and a lump of platinum of 10 lbs. The 
Imperial public library consists of above 400,000 volumes; that of 
the Academy of Sciences of 100,000 , volumes ; and almost every 
establishment has its own librazy. Hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions of all descriptions are numerous and well supported. 

Tho ground on which St. IVtersburg stands is low and swampy, and tho 
surrounding country is a morals and forest, except whero it has been 
ameliorated by industry and art. It is liable to be inundated by the Neva. 
In general the ico in the N uva does qpt brook up before the 22ud of March, 
nor later than the 27th of April ; the earliest time of the river’s freezing 
is the 20tii of October, and the latest the Ist of December. The few 
bright days are generally during the greatest heat or the severest cold. 
The spring is very short ; a sudden transition brings Huniiner at once, 
which all classes hasten to enjoy, in tho adjacent villas, in hos])itality 
aufl social amiisemeiits. In summer the nights are bright and generally 
warm. During the night, parties, frequently atttmdcrl by mtisit;, prt»- 
moiinde the streets in every direction ; and the simple melody of tho 
popular ballads floats on the air from the boats that gliile on tho canals 
and the sinootli surface of tlie Neva. In autiiinn St. Petersburg is 
one of tlie most disagreeable spots on the face of tho earth. In winter 
tho cold, when it once sets in, is equal and constant, and it streD-^tlious 
and braces the body. Travelling in sledges over the hai-d snow is 
convenient and agrecablo, and tho people defend thenisoives very 
efiieiently against the cold. All commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries being BUB]iondeil during the winter, the citizens indulge their 
national fondness fur luxury and aTnusements. The great masked ball 
(as it is called) on New Year’s Day brings together persons of all classes 
in the Winter Palace; tickets arc veiy easily obtained, and above 30,000 
are usually issned. Nobody however is masked, nor is there any 
dancing. The river being frozen over for several months, the populace 
are ainusml with swings, rouiidalioutH, and the like ; and by tho ice- 
bills, whioh are inclined plains of considerable height^ coverod with 
blocks of ice. The asoent is by a flight of ste|>s at tho back. A low 
sledge with one person in it gliiles down the piano with such rapidity 
that it is carried by the impetus to the next ice-hill, when tho driver 
takes his sledge on his back, ascends tho steps, and deseenfls on tho 
other side. Thera are likewise great populir amusements during Lent 
ill Isaae's-Hquare. The bath ostablishineiits are much frequented. 

In summer those ]>er.sous who have tho means go into tiio country. 
There are uumcruus coiiiitry-hoiisos in the islands, and on tho road to 
Peterhuf, Btreliiii, and Granienbaum. J’eterituf, on the Bay of C/Von- 
stadi, the road to which is a noble causeway bordered by fiiut gardens 
aii«] eouiitry-Koats, lias a large ganleii and liue waterworks. A gniiirl 
fete is generally celebratetl here on tho 13tli of .Tuly in lit>noiir of the 
birthday of the um 2 >r«»ss Alexandra, when the gardens are sith'ndidly 
illuminated and efiliveued with ban' Is of music, and sninctimes 
tnauy as 25u,000 jicrsuns are asseniblcd. Oraiiieiibiium, ou the Gulf 
of Finland, is still more beautifully' situated th in Peterlmf. Zarskoje- 
Bolo is a very iiiugnificeiit imperial country -seat, with an iinmcns * park 
and iioiile ganloiis. A laige portion of this palace was burnt down in 
1820. At a shoH distance is tho Piilkowaitrrg, a fine iihservatory, 
erected by the emperor Nicholas. Pavlovsk, near tho town of the 
same name, is an imperial country-soat, with a line park laid out in 
ilie Eiiglisli style by Brown. At Gatschiiin, Tscbcsine, and Strelna, 
there are likewise country-seats belonging to the iniperiaJ family. 
fCnONSTADT.J In 1854 batteries and stning defensive Wf»rks were 
erected on Isith sides of the Neva, in anticipation of an attack by the 
Anglo-French fleet upon (Voustadt and the capital. 

St.. Petersbuig is not only tlie e4ipital but the greatest manufacturing 
city of the empire. Thera nre numerous in an u factories of irilk, cotton, 
woollen, leather, glass, gold and silver articles, wafcclies, surgical iiisf ru- 
meiits, paper, snufl' aud toliucco, sugar, Ac. Some luaiiura ’turing 
establishments the government has eonsidci'od it advisable to carry on 
upon its own account ; such are tlie great manufactory of tapestry, a 
large manufactory of dqua-fortis, with an assay-oflico" and a mint; a 
plate-glass niauiifiictory, whioh produces mirrars 14 feet high inn] 7 
feet wide ; a porcelain manufactory ; a great mnnnlaetory of c!otton 
and linen, in which steain-engiuos are enqdoyed, at Alcxundrovsk, 
near the city ; a cannon-foundry, and powder-mills. 

Tho commerce of St. Fetersbiii^ is very coiisidorahJo. Ships of 
laigc burden cannot ooine up to St. J'etersbuig in consfMjueiuv of a 
bar across tho mouth of the Neva, which has not more tlian nine feet 
of water upon it. The gross imports into St. Potershiirg in 184 9 were 
valued at 71,546,996 silver rubles, or about ]1,30(»,()OU/. sterling; tho 
exports amounted to 38,340,747 silver rubles, or ahoiit <:,000,000f. 
sterling. The chief items in the exports wtTe hemp, fl'ix, low*, liiisocd, 
tallow, hides, various hempen and flaxen manufactures, timber, leather, 
bones, potash, bristles, iron, copper, furs, Ac. Tho imports are chiefly 
colonial produce ; tissues of cotton, flax, silk, and wool ; dyestufTs, wine, 
spirits, Ac. Tho harbour is at Croustadt. [Crowstadt.j When large 
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Bhiiw are built, the hull is usually conatructecl at St. Petersburg, and ! 
then towed down the river by steainers tu be fitted up at (hMjnstadt. j 
In the transit they are placed on large rafts called camels. A canal , 
connects the river system of the Neva witli ^that of the Volga, thus i 
afibrding an unbroken water coiiimuiiicatinii between the llnltic and | 
the Caspian seas, a distance of ufiwards of I -lOn miles. St. l^etersbiii^ j 
is connected by railway with Moscow, a distance of 400 miles. j 

•(Milner, The if a Qairai Shores, and Cities, London, 1854 ; [ 

Kohl ; Plan of St Petersburg, published by the Society for the Difliision j 
of Useful Knowledge.) 

PKTEllSFl ELI), Hampshire, a market-town, jjarliamentary liorough, | 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the ]iarinli of Petersfield, is ! 
situated in 51” 1' N. lat., 0” 50' W. long., distant 18 miles E. by S. = 
from Winchester, and 54 miles S.W. from Loudon. The population of ‘ 
the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 55:'i0. A mayor is chosen 
annually, hut liis only function is that of retuming-oflicer at parlia- 
mentaiy elections. The borough ratums one meinl^fr to the Imjiurial 
Parliament. The living is a curacy, annexed to the I'cctory of Ihiriton, 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. Petersfield l^oor-Law 
Union contains 18 parishes and townships, with an area of 40,1 1 2 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 7814. 

Petersfield is a clean country town, well supplied with water, 
lighted with gas, and paved. Besides the parochial chapel, a building 
chiefly of the 12th century, with fine Norman arches, there are a 
chapel for Independents, Chui'cher's college or school. National, 
British, and Infant schools, a library and reading-room, and a savings 
bank. Near the chapel is an ecpiestrian statue of William 111. A 
county court is held. The market is on alternate Wednesdays. Fairs 
for cattle and sheep are held on July lOth and December 11th. 

PETEKWAHDEIN, or PETEKVARA, the principal and frontier 
fortress of Austrian Slavonia, is sitnaied in 45° 15' N. lat., 111° 55' 
E. long., in the neighbourhood of some mountains and frniiiiil hills, 
on the right bank of the Danube. On a rock isolated on three sides 
stands the upper fortress and the liornwork; at the norihern foot 
of the rock lies the lower fortress, which includes what is ])r«)perly 
the town, and is partly on a gentle slope. It is a place of extraordinary 
strength both by natura and art. The lower fortress has very broad 
and deep moats, which may be filled with water from the Danube. 
One )irincipal street, and two others parallel to it, with a pretty cxtoii- 
sivo parade, form the whole town. The principal buildings are tlie 
arsenal, the residence of the cammandant, and the Catholic chiindi. 
The population of the town not including the garrison is stated at 
3800. The fortress is capable of containing a garrison of 10,000 men. 
Peterwardein is connected, by a bridge of boats over the Danube 
(here 700 feet wide, and from 50 to 00 foct deep), with the llnugariau 
town of Neusatz, on the opposite bank. [Hcngauv.] 

PETHERTON. [Somkhsetshiue.] 

PETORCA. CAconcaoda.] 

PETRA, which lay nearly half way lietweeii the Dead Sea and the 
head of the iElanitic Gulf, was one of the most important towns in 
the north of Arabia, and the capital of the Nabatiuci. It is in ail 
probability the Sola of the Old Testament, which signifies, like the 
Greek word, a *rock.' This town, which originally belonged to the 
Edomites, was taken by Amaziali, king of Judah, who changed its 
name into that of Joktheel (2 Kings, xiv. 7 ; compare Joseph., 

* Autiq.,' ix. 0, ^ 1) ; but it seems in later times to have belonged to 
the Moabites. (Isaiah xvi. 1.) 

Petra is described by Strabo (xvi. p. 779) and Pliny (* Hist. Nat.,' 
vi. 82) as situated on level ground about two miles in circumference, 
and surrounded by precipitous mountaiiiH, the principal one of which 
has been identified with Mount JTor of the Old Testament. Thu town 
itself was well watered, but the surroumliiig country, and especially 
the part towards Jiidsca, was a complete desert. It was (K)0 Homan 
miles from Gaza, and throe or four days' journey from Jericho. In 
the time of Augustus, I’etra was a large and important town, and its 
greatnesH appears to have been principally owing to its situation, 
which caused it to be a great haliing-place for caravans. It main- 
tained its indepeiuleuce against the attempts of the Qn^ck kings of 
Syria (Diod. Sic., xix. 95-97 ), and was governed by a native prince in 
the time of Strabo. It was taken by Trajan (Dion ('ass., Ixviii. 14); 
and it appears from coins that Hadrian called it after his own name. 

The ruins of Petra still exist in the Wady Musa, two days’ journey 
from the Dead Sea, and the same disiaiice north-east of Akaba. 
Captains Irby and Mangles visited Petra in 1818, and gave a minute 
description of the* ruins, and from them and from M. Laborde, who 
published an account in 1 830, we take the following notice : — The 
principal entrance to the town was through a narrow valley formed by 
the fSisaage of a small rivulet through tins rocks, which in some places 
only leaves room for the passage of two horsemen abreast. This 
narrow valley extends for nearly two miles ; and on each side of it 
there are numerous tombs cut out of the rocks, which, as you approach 
the city, become more frequent on both sides, till at length nutliiiig is 
seen but a continued street of tombs. Nearly at the termination of 
this valley there are the ruins of a magnificent temple, entirely cut 
out of the ruck, **the minutest enibellishmentH of which, wlierever 
the hand of man has not purposely efifacod thorn, are so perfect that 
it may be doubted whether any work of the ancients, excepting 
perhaps some on the banks of the Nile, have come down to our time 


so little injured by the lapse of age. There is in fact scarcely a building 
of forty years* standing in England so well preserved in the greater 
part of it4 architectural decorations.” 

After passing this* temple, the valley conducts to the theatre, “and 
here the ruins of the city burst on the view in their full grandeur, 
shut ill on their opposite sides by barren craggy pracipices, from which 
numerous ravines and valleys, like those we had xtassed, branch out 
in all directions. The sides of the mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of excavated tombs and xirivate dwellings, presented altogether 
the most singular scene we have ever beheld, slid we must despair of 
giving the rearler an idea of the singular effect of rocks tinted with 
the most extraordinary hues, whose summits present to us nature in 
her most savage and romantic form, while their bases are worked on in 
all the symmetry and regularity of art^ with colonniulo and pediments, 
and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular surface.” 
PETROFAWLOVSKl. IAwatska Bay.J 
PETROZAVODSK. [Oloeetz.] 

PKTTIGOE. [Donegal; Fehmanauit.] 

PET WORTH, Sussex, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the isirish of Pctwortli, is situated in 50" 59' N. lat., 0° 36' 
W. long., distant 14 miles N.N.E. from Chichester and 49 miles S.S.W. 
from Loudon. The population of the town in 1851 was 2427. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chichester. 
Petworth Poor-Law Union contains 5 ]iariBhoB, with an area of 39,329 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 9629. 

The town is clean and neat, and well lighted wltli gas. Thu church 
is a cruciform structure, chiefly in the perpendicular style. Some 
years back the building was repaired and altertMl, and a new spire 
added. The Independents and Culviriistic Methodists have suiall 
chapels. There are two Endowed schools, almHlinusps for 1 4 aged 
persons, founded in 1624 ; for 22 poor females, founded in 1746 ; and 
f«*r 4 })oor men. A savings bank and a literary institute are in the 
tcjwn. A county court is held here. The inarket-placo ancl court- 
house ill the centre of tlie town is a noat buildiug, erected at the cost 
of the lato Earl of Egreniout, thu great benefuctor of l*etworlh. Thu 
market is on Saturday ; fairs are held on May 1st, September 4th, ami 
Nov»"inber 20th. 

The luansiou of the Percy s, who formerly possesKod the manor, 
abuts upon the churchyard. In 1309 Henry dc I'crcy had a licence 
and embattled his house at Petworth ; tint liouso was iiew-frniitod by 
the Duke of Somerset, and greatly altered by the laic Earl of Egre- 
mont. The galleries contain uiiuierous portraits by Vandyke, and 
many other fine works, with choice spccirnens of ancimt and luoderii 
sculpture, and the ronuis arc adorned with a siugularly extensive and 
valuable series of coi'vings by Grinling Gibbons. The park, 12 miloH 
in circiimfereiice, is remarkably tiicturesque and well wooded. 
PKVKNSEY. [Sussex.] 

VE V ER AGN ( ). [Cos i. ] 

PEVVSEV, Wiltshii-e, a village, and the seat of a I*oor-Tiaw Union, 
in tho parish of Powsey, is situated in 51" 20' N. lat.^1" 4(i' W. long, 
distant 12 miles E. by S. from Devizes, and 80 miles W. by S. from 
Lomlou. The population of the j'nrish of Pewsr^y in 1851 was 1921. 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Wilts and diocese of 
Salisbury. Pewsey Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and town- 
Kliip.s, with an area of 6 .^j,G 50 acres, and a pupulutiuii in 1851 of 
12,503. 

PEYHETTORADE. [Lanues.] 

PEYRIAU-MINERVOIS. [Aui)e.1 
PEYRUIS. [Ali'es, Basses.] 

PfiZENAS. [Heiiault.J 

PFORZHEIM, a town in the Baden circle of Middle Rhine, is 
situated in 48" 55' N. lat., 8" 48' E. lung., at the ontraiice of tho Blaek 
Forest, and on tho navigable river Eiis. near its junctioii with the 
Naguld and Wurm. it is Biirroiiiided with a wall and moat, and con- 
sists of the town and tlii*cc subiirlis. There are four churches aud an 
ancient palace, vlic church of which contains a handsimie moimtneiit 
to the late duke Charles Frederick. Among the public inRtitutious 
are a convent for noble ladies, an hospital, an infirmary, an orphan- 
hoiiHc^ and an asylum for the deaf and dumb. The population of tho 
town and suburbs is above 6500. The manufacture of trinkets 
employs above 1000 workmen. Watches, superfine cloth and kersey- 
mera, leather, hardware, aud iron- wire oru manufactured. There are 
also iron- and copper-fouiidrieH, dye-works, aud extensive bleaohing- 
grouiids. Pforzheim has a very groat trade in timber from tho neigli- 
boiiritig forests of Hageiischicss, which is floated down the Neckar 
and the Rhino to Holland. The trade in corn, oil, wine, and cattle is 
considerable. 

PHAROS, [Alex ANDREI A.] 

1’HaRSALIA. [Thisshaly.] 

PHASIS, the princi]»al river of ancient Colchisginow called Faz, and 
sometimes llioni, rises in tho Caucasus nearly midway between thu 
Kiizbek luid Elbruz, and flows in a westerly direction into the Black 
Heti. The river is composed nf three )iriucipal head-streams, the 
Rioni praper (ancient Riotj), or upper Phasis, the (juirilla, Kvirtla, or 
Ziroula, which joins the Rioni on the left bank below Kutals, and 
I the Kiikhonis-Kali, probably the ancient Gliuicus, which comes from 
the southern slope of the Elbruz and joins the Rioni several miles 
lower down on the riglit bank. The principal places on the Phasis 
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PHILADKLPfllA. 


rillLAJJliLPHlA. 


lOJ 


:ir« IviitHJ.') oil iia iippnr courHe, and Poti, ancient Phaais, at iLa month. 
I'liasia was iiavigtiblo in ancient times for largo ships for 38 miles from 
the coast, and for sinoller vessels as far as the fort of Surapaiia 
jMii), nn the boundaries of Colchis and Iberia, from wliich place goods 
wc?r« convoyed by waggoiis in four days to the river (.^yriis. (Strsibo, 
XV. 4i)H; riiu., ‘ ITist. Nat./ vi. 4.) The Phasis was soiuctiiues con- 
sidered as the boiindai'y between Asia and Europe (Herod., iv. 4ri), 
and was regarded in tbo time of Augustus as tins northern boundary 
of the Itoinau doininions in tliat part of Asia. (Strabo, vi. ^SS.) 
Prom the i unction of the llion and Quirilla the river is navigable for 
boats at all seaHons, has no obstructions, and is iVoiii ‘20 to 30 feet 
deep, with a current of about tii miles an hour. It Hows through a 
level couiitr3>^, wliich is lower than the banks of the river. There is a 
bar at the uioiitli of the I’luisis, with only 0 feet water, the only 
eircuinstaiice that i»i’evcnta the river being <;ntei*cd by the largest 
vessels. 

In uneieiit times there -wore 1.20 bridges ovei' the Phasis (Strabo, xv. 
r»(U»; IMiii., ‘Hist. Nat.,’ vi. 4), and many towns upon it, of whieh the 
most important were >l^a, the *>ld eapital of the -Eotes, which is cele- 
brated in the h^geiids of the Argonautic expedition, and Phasis (Po/i), 
sit iiated at its month. ’J’ho valley of the Phasis wjis in aiichmt tiincs, 
;is iniw, fiiiiious Ibi* great numbers •>!* plieasatiLs, whieh were first it is 
said (Mart., ‘ Kp.,* xiii.) hronght into (.Jreeee by the .Argonauts, and 
named IMiasiani, from this river. 

I'HIHADKMMMA. [I^YniA.l 

fMI I liADKMjPH I A, a eitv and port of entry, and formerly Iho 
c.‘if>it:d of* the Stato of I'ennsylvaiiia, l*iiiti*d States of N orth Aiijerie:i, 
is 8jtU!ite«l b' tvveeii tint I ><0awiiri; ami SeliiiYlki]l rivers, in 3l» * n7' N. hit., 
To' J(i' W. long., l:i(i niili*s N.H. fj’oiii Washington. With the oxeej*- 
tiiin of New Vi»rk, Phil-idolphia is tlio Inrgost eity in the ITnitod 
States, 'riie popniatiuli, which was only (IP, 4 03 in 3 *S(J0, was 3ln,*H;i 
ill IS/iO. 

Philadelphia is about 1'JO niihis fi'oni the Atlantie, following the 
f?oui'He of the J.)eJiiwarc, and ahuut nTt miles fioin it in a straight line. 
It lies iinmedialely ahove the junetion of the Schnylkill witli the 
Helaware, and o(rcn]»ieH the sjjaee, about 2 niile.s in width, between the 
two river.s, and a eon.^^iderabhi sp:!ee on the opiiosite side of the 
Schuylkill ; it is about 5 miles in Jenglh, but tb^^ eity proper is only 
2 miles long aiul 1 mile wide. The streets which run imrtli and south, 
pandlel with tin; vivciv, are cmII(«I First-.stre(^t, Secoiid-stivet, and soon, 
except, lJi*c.ad-.-lreei and Sohiiylk ill-street, 'rhesi^ streets are erossed 
at right angh?s by others whicli run from east to west, and which are 
almo.-5L all iiann’d after lives, as Cluistnut street. Walnut-street, Ac. 
The Hi|uai'es llins formed are subdivided by smaller streets and alleys. 
IMi^st of the principal streets Jiave rows of locust a.inl other tree.-<, 
which atVord a pleasant shade in the summer. Tlic houses an* gener- 
ally of brick, but niaiiy (4* tlieiii have the outer stt‘p-t and also the 
wiiid»»w-sills of wln(,e inarldtj. The city is liglitetl with gas and well 
pav.'d. There are a low s<|U:ircs, wliich are very ]»rctiily laid out and 
]ilanted. 

Of the ]ndilic Imildiiigs of Philadelphia, the old State Hemse, now 
known as IndeiKMidence Hall, is one of the most iul cresting, thougli 
one of the plainest, ’riio JJeclaratinn of Independence Was read fr«»m 
the steps in front uf the building, on the 4 th of J uly, 1 7Vd. The l.hiited 
States court, and the city and county courts arc now hehl in it. The 
United Stales mint is a very large and handsome c«liiiee of briek 
faced with niarble. ivith an Ionic ptu'iieo of six pillars, each 3 feet in 
tlianieter. M’Ikj ( 'ii.doin hinise, formerly the Hnired St.iti*ri bank, is a 
iarge and spleiulhl building, eonHtrne.ted entirely of white niarbb' on 
the model of ilie. i’artlieiioii at Adieus : the ]>ortico, at each end, e<»ii- 
sists of (Mght fluted Doric eoliimns, 27 feel high and 4.|. feel, in diameter. 
'I’he Mei’chants lOxehaiigo, in the baserm nt of whieh are the jiost-oliice 
JUiil various mercantile uiliees, is a spacious ami handsome marble 
edifice with a semicircular portico ; it is 111 feet long, Pa feet w’ide, 
and t.lire<i stories high. Sevta'al of the banking-houses are among the 
hsaliijg architectural feature.^ of the e.ity. Thei.!anL of Peim.sylvaiiia, 
whieh is 12h feet long by .'ll feet wide, is d«*sigiied aflcr the Temple 
of tlie Muses at Athens, with a portico of fe«ix Ionic <Jolumns at eaeJi 
end, ancl i.s constructed entirely, even to the dome a.nil roof, of whits.* 
marble. The Philadelphia Hank, and (lirard Hank are also built of 
white marble, with commamling Ciii’inthiaii portieu.s. One or two of 
the most recent banks are Italian palatial edifictr.s. 

The luiTiiber of churches in the city and its suburlw is upwards of 
170, including ] daces of worship belonging to all the leading sects; 
but the only one which is ivinarkable in an arcliitectiiral point of view 
is the receiiily-ei*ecte<l Uoman (\'itho1i<; cathedral, which is said to be a 
very niaguificent pile. The other leatling ecclesiastical buihliiigs are 
the Episcopal e-hnvehea of St Andrew’s, in the T<mie, ami St. Stephen’s 
ami Si. Mark’s in the Hoiliic style; St. I’ctcrs liuinan (^itholic church; 
the Fir.'^t and Seveiitli ]*re.sl» 3 deriaii clinrclies; and the Jlaptist church 
in Sausoni-street. Education i.s carefully ]irovidtd for; the citj' and 
county of Phihidelidjia being coustitntud a school district, umlej duly 
<puilified controllei'S and <lii'ectors, whose duty it is to see that the 

system of uniform griules of l*reo iiistruetioii coiisistiug of a high 

sciiool, a norniid school, grammar schools, sooondary, and primary 
schools IS efHcieiitly ciirrietl out. There were in 18.'i3 in the district 
286 schools, with SO male and 760 female teachers, and 2r>.83a male 
and 21,2-iP female reholarp. The Y»nildiiigs of the University of Phila 
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delphia are very spacious. The |Tnivcr.-iity has ilejiartiiuiiits of law 
and inediciiie, as well as of arts. Philatleljdim is generally regarded 
as the medical nictropulis of th*^ Union. Hosides the Uiiiverriity 
Medical schoui, which litul 'IfiO Rtudcnt.s at tite hist report , thciv are in 
tho city — the Jeirersou Medical (kdlege, with 514 students; that of 
I’euiisylvauia College, witli 1.50 students; and the T’hiliulclphia College 
of Medicine, with 75 students; besides several medical schocAs which 
do not grant ilegrees. Tho College of Physicians publishes its 
lr<ati8actions ifii.irtcrly. Tlicre aris also theological and law schools. 
The literaiy and scioiitific institutions aro numerous and ini]>ortaut. 
The oldest scieiiliiic institution in the United States is tho .American 
Philosoiihical Society, founded iu 1743, wliich reckons among its 
meinbors distinguished literary men in all parts of tho world, and the. 
]iroccediiigs of Avhich have a very high reputation. The library cou- 
tains upwards of 20,000 volumes and an extensive collection of medals, 
maps, engravings, Ac.. ’Fhe Philadel] »liia 1 /diriT-ry, commenced by Frank- 
lin in 1731, has a marble statue of Franklin jilacefl over the fraiit door. 
The library contains 60,000 volumes. Tho Historical Society of Ponn- 
s^dvania has also a high reiuitation. The Academy of Natiii'al Sciences 
])OS.ses.ses a library consisting of upwards of 13,000 volumes, and the 
liuost cdlhtctioii of botanical, geological, and ornithological specimens 
ill the Union. The Philadelphia Athemeum. establislied in J.Sl I, haq 
a library of about 12, (KM) volumes. 'I’Ih! building is a very elegant 
Italian one. There are bcriides, the Franklin Instituti!, Alcreantihr, 
Ap]ii*Cinticos, Cermaii Society, Friends, Haw AH.suciiition, and Phila- 
delphia Hospital libraries. Tlie Peiiii.'><ylvania Academy uf I’iiie Art.s 
lias fine galleries of fiaintings and statiie.s by tlie l>est iiifistcrs : an 
annual cxliibition (»f iho works of living artists is lield here in May. 
There are al.so an Art Ibiion, a Craphic Association, and an ArtisW 
Fund Society. The Philadelpliia Mnsciini is a vast structure 23S feet 
long and 70 feet witle, and contains a very exteiisiyo collection of 
objcids of interest ; Imt it belongs rather to tho places of aiuii.sement 
than of instnictioii^ There art* three thcatre.s, and a iijii.si(;a] hall 
ca]»ttble of aceoinimKlating 2000 persons, in the city. 

Philadelphia has a large iiumbLT of beiievoltmt asylums. One of 
tho most remarkable is (Jirard College, an asylum for tlie gratuitous 
iii.dructioii ami snpiiorL uf doatitutt? orphans, founded by Stephen 
iTiniiil, a Frencbraan, who from .an Immble origin bocanie a banker in 
IMiiladeljihia, and left ne:i.rly tho whole *»f his largo pi\»])erty towaials 
beautifying Philudcl{^hia ;ind New ( hleaus and estnblishing this college. 
He bei|uoathe«l two millions of dollars for the foundation of the 
college, nearly the whole of which has been spout in coustriicting tho 
buililiiigs and improving the ground-^ wliicli are about 40 acres iu 
extent. Tlie ceniralbuihliug is in form of a Ckiriuthiaii temple, 218 feet 
long, J 60 feet Wide, and IMJ feet liigh. It has a coloiiiiaiie of eleven 
coluinii.H on each side, and a portico .at each end of eigiit columns, 
eacli 6 feet in diaineter and 55 feet in height. The entire struetiiri*, 
iiicliidiiig tim iMiof, is (»f fine wliite marble. ISesiiles this central 
biiiliiing t here are four others, each 125 tVet long, 52 ftset wide, and 
three sli»ries high, faced w’itli marble. In 1852 there wen* 305 orphans 
in the collt?go. Tlieiv are four other orphan asylums in the city -the 
Orphan's Siurieiy of Phil!ide]]diiii, St, Jolui's (Ihuaun Catholic) Male 
Orpiian Asylum, St. .losepli’s Ftmiale < )rphaii AR 3 ’lnm, and tlie (.'olouivd 
Orphan's Asylum. The Pennsylvania HosjMLid wa;? instituted in 1751, 
and ha.s since relicveil a vast miniber of patiiait'. Tlie buildings 
oceiipy an entire square, in the middle of which is a brun/.eil Icadon 
statue of IVilliiini Peiiii. A br;ui.!h of this hospital for luiMtics Inn 
boon rciimved to a morx* open .site at AV'est Pliilaik'lphia, wliero the 

pacious buildings staml within inclescil groumls of above 
Tluj Friciuls’ AHvlum, for the iiisam*, is situatod near Frankh ril. The 
House of Pefiigc, a school for the ndormation of eharaelcr, occupies 
a plot i»f griMiml -lOu f. et long by 236 fi;.*t broau, inclosed by .a stone 
wai 20 feet higli. ’i’lie main bniidiiig is P2 feet h>ng ly .30 feet dc 
It r<*ceives all ilestitiite males uiulei'21 and all fi'inalcs umler 10 years 
Ilf age. During 1852 there wm'e .admitted 161 lioya ainl 60 girls in 
tho white, and 36 hoys and l-i girls in the coloured department. The 
other liiisj)itals aro — tho City Hospital, founded by tho state in ISIS; 
the State Deaf and Dumb A-sydum, iu a granite building 1)(5J feot long 
by 63 feet deep; tho Institutu for the Jlliiid ; Wills* Hospital fur 
Di.'^oases t»f tliu Eye, an cxcelUnit iiistiiutii.in, founded by a gentleman 
named Wills; the City vlmshousc and Iniirin.ny ; (Kirist (3iiircli 
Hospital, for indigent foin.iles; and St. .loseph’s Hospital ; besitles four 
dispensaries, several widi>w.s’ asylums, asylum.s or ndivats for children, 
three Magdalene asyle.ms, and various oilier charitable institutions. 
There are also numermis religious sociidies. 

The sanitary condition of the city is regulated by a Hoard of Ifealth 
of IS ineml)ei*.s. The public markets are on a very exten.''iyi* .*e.ile, 
well Hupplied with all kinds of jirovisions. and geiurally adniiivd lor 
their cleuiiliiiL-ss. 

The works for supplying IKiiladelphia with water an* .siluatial at 
Fair Mount, near the city, on the left hank of the Sclniylkill. A dam, 
1248 feet long, thrown in a .^loping direction aia-oss the Scliiiylkill, 
keeps back the water, which is raised by eight powerliil ]»uinps (laicli 
lifting 1,250,060 gallons in 21 hoiir.s), into four va.st re.'servoira on the 
siitfi ini t of a hill 100 feet ahovo the level ot the river and 50 foot 
above tho highest part of the eity. The water is convoyed to the city 
ill pipes. About a mile liighi’r up the Seiiuylkill aro other wat- r- 
wmrks on a smaller .-=eale, lor the rtvqqdy of Spring (birdeii and ilic 



louf^'th of thr rifv. «IIW isMmrMvlKit il,r unviv^nlioii. noth thv 

Ih^lnwiiro i?i.‘ SrhurlkiJI :irr ovit iJiinn/T tlii« wiiitfiMii-mtlis, 

which ivruicrs Phihuidpinn, n hnvhiuu', intcvior to New 3 (»rk. A 
of the Ti.MVV of the I'liitcd St:iU\^ /.*? stfitioiicd tit the stiutht'ni , 
oxtvoiiiity of tin* iMty. :«n«i s!ii]is nf tlio sizi! nn* built. Tin* 

I »el;i\viiro 3 .-! rifivi'/jiMf I’m- stejiiii-hoiils and Hinall vot^srls sis liipli :is 
Tri’iitoii. TIio Sciiiiylkill N;ivijr:itioii ami tins Chi?Ma]»oak« aiul 

Di-lnware Canal pvally fsioilitaU; tbo irniiiiiiiTCi' <»f ibo cMly; wliili- 
oiirlit liiji s cif rjiihvtiy whioh toriniiiate at ailord i-apid 

coTuuiunioation witli owry impurtani place in the l.hsioiu 

In n‘sp(?ct to ftm'iijn eoinnierce Vlnlailelphia. now ranks third among 
the cities ot* the I'nittNl Slat<*s : and it is the only city in I'miisylvsinia. 
in which foreign commerce is carried on. f]*i:.VN.sYi.v.\MA.] Tin* 
cx\»i»i*tis to I'oieigii countries in 1 aTnoniiiod to *27, dollars, 

the imports to 18,8154,410 dollars. The exjiorts chielly consist of 
wJicat, ni:ii/.t>. Hour, Tin?at. wo<»l, and ni:uinfacturcd iron. The shipping 
hcloiicing to the .Philadelphia tlislrict. in 1>."»1 niiionnted to 222,42'' 
tons. Tile arrivals tif shijis fVoin foreign countries in isiil wore r»7f»; 
the cloai’anecs in J^fiO were 470, of which vesselis <»f the a_rgrecate 
hiirdeu <»f M,270 tons were American, anil 170 vessels of o(»..‘142 tons 
burden were foreign. Tl»e coa.sting ami internal trade i.-. innch greater 
than ilic foreijaii coiniinToe. in 18/11 the nunibor of vessels arriving 
coastwise w'as 2tv4S4. The home tr.ade is e.hiell\ in grain, flour, co;d.-, 
cotton, and ti«haeco; bnt the coal ti-;idc is 3)ovv«l)ic most iinporfaiit 
branch. Iji IS/SJ, S]2»I ves-cls engaged i/i this trade arrived at Port 
UlchnifUid, tin' te.i*minn.s of the Kfarling railway. 

TJie mannfai^tiuvs of Philailclphia are very considerable. TIu' 
capital iiivcsteil in maiinfactures in ISoO wfw retnrne*! at l*i8,7l*7,0l 1 
dollai's; the nunda r of liaiids omployc l was rdJ.Ol’O, of whom ir»,8(»:', 
were female.^. The principal establishments are warjiiiig-inills, Hugar 
rcfini-Tic.-^, machine shop.s, rope-walks, marble works, tw’o slmt-towers, 
and imiiiuftt‘'^ories of cutlery, nails, leatlu'r, liardivarc, gold ami silver * 
go<»ds, mu'i’ical iiistruinoiit^. farniturc, carriagi's', A**. There w'ere in 
l''r»2 in J'hiladelphi'i lf‘i banks with cajiitab aiuoiintiiij in the agvi'c- 
g!it»; to dollars ; 4 .savings banks; 1<» fire ami marine, and | 

b lif*‘ iiisuvance cnmjianics. In 1 there Avere <11 jieriodicals })ubli.slied j 
in IMtiladcIphiu, of wdiich 11 were daily, and wi*ekly ncwspa]»ers. I 
'J'ln- fi-deral government. Jias very extcii.dvc naval and military » 


est.:ibh.<.<hm<‘iiL.'' at Philadelphia. 


. / The l*hiJil>phios ronsist of ten hii^cr tiinl n mnltituth of sjnnlir^ 
I Islam Is. Tin* hinder isJawds htivo tiltoj^^ethrr tin nre.i nf utow 
/ rjn.ono .sf/iiare iiii/u.s, /icf(?on/mg to tlw estiinnU* of /lerg/ian.s. in 
/ the surfiicc of Mtt^'inthinno Is esthnnted nt :hlJ40 stpmro wiles, riw 
' smtdior islands coniprchifiid, accordins: to the snnir mithority, 
sipiarc iiiiles; Hcveral of the larger islamls are .some e.vtcnt snhj.-el 
t.<j the Spaniards, avIio have id.so Hettlcmeiits on tin* iiortlicrn and 
sonth-W'ostern coa.Rt. of Magindanao. The total territory howes'ci* in ]>om- 
session of tile Sjiaiiiards iin)i)nnt.s to only f»o. 271 mpiare inile.s, including 
their suttlemeuts in Ma'diidanao, upon which tlierc was a total po]>ii 
latioii in 1840 of 2,(»70,.^i(Hi iiersons, under the government of ihe. 
capUiin general of ihe Philippines, Avhih* the entire po]>ii]:ition of tin- 
group is estimated at r»,<HKltasO. The. greater proportion of the popn- 
iatiou (about. are of the Malayan race, aliont l,uno,(iU(i ii. is 

estiinattsl of the Papuan negrt) raei‘, and the icmaimlcr are (Jhim s>e, 
half-eiisics^ ami Snrojicaiis. 

1. .Luzon, which is by farihi' largest <*f t.hc.-ic i.slmds, lia.s. .■it^cnF’ding 
to Tlerghau.«, an nri*a of .'i7.4ur> sipiare miles, 'riie ff»rm i»f the J.daiid, 
which i.s extitmicly invgular, may ho couipriml to a heiit. arm. Its 
length mea.snred along tlie heml is inoiv than ro'id miles. The wiilth 
va.rie.s between ll» and l:.UI miles. V\'lierc the beml occurs, w hich is 
m-ar l-l' N. lat.. a «leep b:iy enters the lainl from the north, and 
divi<b^s the i.'^lrl'nd into two ]icniiisiilas. 'J'hc isthmus which eonnects 
the two pi'iiiusidas i» oidy from Id to 12 miles wide, and nearly 
oU miles long. 'J'he rocky coa.st of the island !■> indenb'i] by a gi'e;it 
number «if huger and smaller bays, :inioiig which the most e.vten.-'ivo 
on tin* larger j>euin.snla are the ilahia dc IMiinila and tin' (Jolfo do 
Liiigiiyeii, bolli oil the W’e.>terii side ; juid on the siiinllcr jicnin-siila the. 
P*ahia de San Migind and the Seiio »le All>.ay on tlie iiortherii coa.sl, 
and the Seiio de Jtagay on the .soiil hern. 

'riie island i.s extremely moiintainoiiH ; the -priiieitial ranges are the 
Montes f’.ira vallos, which exteml from (..'aiic ICugano in 18 ' N. lat., to 
(I'lpe St. Ilfoiiso in I.‘»’ !»' \. lat., the more souihern part being 
known as the Sierra Mivirc?, and other ranges oce.upy other pi)rtion.s of 
the island. In the northern peninsula there are two e.\t.ensiv«* plains, 
om* on the western iddc of the baravallos range, called JJana ilcl 
.hijnii, watered through its whole length b}' tll•^ river 'I'ajo, Avhiidi 
runs from south to north, and falls into tlie .sen W'est of (.’ape l-jiigaiio. 


Piankfoi'cl is an imujen.-e e>tali!ishnien( for the luaniifaetuiv and 
str-ring of iiiililnry material : if inelu«l'*s om* nf the la!'e4*.Nt powder . 
niagazim-H in Ameiie;!. The I’niteil Siati-s ar.-r-md nt Moyamiaising ; 
€.'-in.'*i>t.- of four large war« lious- .s forming a Imllow .Mjuar- three -toihv. I 
higii, and ser ving a*^ a de)ibt b»r iiiililary clothing, eainp e^juipage, &.e. I 
The I'nited States navy yard (Ui the Dvlaware, Southwark district, • 
eovejs an area of J2 aere-j. ami jnclu/le.'^ largi? stack.**- of wa 7 *t:hoii.'« ; 
work>lioj».-;, ijiimhliiic’ lofts, ollicei-.-’ re.-«ideiice,-', slip hou.si k, and <h’y ! 
doc..s capalile of rai.-'iiig llu' largest .sb;:ini v.-sol-s and ships of the 
line, witii hydraulic cvlimleiv, railways, an«l other e.<)Tniecti:iI work.'. ! 
Coniieclefl with t.l-i.s is the rniteil Stsites naval a.'yluiii, Avhicii con-ists ; 
of tliJeci buildings, the principal one being of marble, llmMj storie.'^ 
hig^ii, witli a J'rontage feet long, and atlbr.ls aecoimnodatbin for 
Tin pcn.-^ioiiers ; its /ri'onuds eovr-r an arc?a of 25 aen.-s ami art* ).>caii- 
lifully laid <int. 

'J'he city of Phihulelpliia ]u*o]>er (like t.lic city of l.oiiflon) forms but 
a port i. Hi of what i.s kiioAvn by tJjat iiaine, always ijii<ier.st.ood when i 


I'nited ,Stat.(H arsemil near j at a l*»wn calleil Ajsiri. ’ri*e olh^-r lying at the soiitli-we.iicni base of 


the Sii'rra Madre, and tin? wrsterii bjcsi- of the ( !ar:i v.illos, i.*-! :i. level 
plain of gre.if extent and fertility, called iii>' Plain of I'.-iiiipangn. 
e.\t<ijding from llie imicrLiost ricess of the. (nilf of bingaveii (P1‘ 
N. l.-it.), on the north, to tlie lldiia de. Manila fl-l 4.“/ N. lat.), on tie' 
.South. It is about (•*> mile.' in li*ngth. with an ave.ragc width t»f about 
• lU Juilc.**, so that it eovors a surface, of 27ti'< ."^ipiarc mili‘.s. 'I'lie w'ho)«* 
plain is A'ery little elevati'il above the s« ;i hjvel, full of lakes, ami 
t I'a vta-.-ei 1 by livi-rs, whose coui-se is nearly iinpire pf.iblc e.\ei*p} in the 
rainy sca.'.on. In the. iiortlierii districts there i.s ;i largi* lak**, the 
Laguna d4* t 'anaririi, on the most eh-v.iteil part of the. plain ; two ri\cr.s 
i...-iie from it, om* low’.u’d.s ilio north, which falls into the (lulf of 
Liiiga. 3 *« n, ami the otht!r towanls tlie siniih, w'hieh i-nter.s thtf ililiia tie 
Manila. 'J'lie.Mi* iivi*rs, of w'liich tla^ lir.st is called ilio Uriimle, and iJie 
seeond lUo d«; Painjiaiiga, are of great importance, as ihe pnalucc of 
thi.s I'ieh ami wirll cultivated tract, Avhich is iiio.stly covered with 
jdantaiious fif sugar, f.-aii bo broiiglit by water to Manila during the 
rainy munlhs. 


ilic 1 own i.s spoken of, and incliiderl in the oflicial statement of the 
population. Tilt; City prnj.er contains but I2],o7(i iiibahitants, or 
little inon- than one third tif that given above; it ha.s JniAvevcr its 
i>wji munieipai govi rmuf nt Cf>iJ.;ist jug of mayor, select, and comrium 
council, A'e. Tin- oMn-r tli.sti ict.s Kt-nsiueton, the Northern bihertie.«, 
Itielmiourl. and Spring Oarden rm the north ; Mti,v;iriiensing, Passyunk, 
and Southwark on tin* south; witli West i^hiladeijiiiia, Oxforti, 
4 iennantown, &,c. on the w'e.'.t and mirth- W'cst, art! governed by board.s 
of comiiiissioiier:i. 

Philadelphia was founded by William Penn in Hn the 5th 

of Septeniher, 1771, the memhers tif the lir.st (.longress assembled at 
I’l'iladolphja, W’her«i they athij»ted Die ‘ l>« claratioii <if Jtights,' and 
Hiibrtccincntly the * I <(?cl:irati'*n of Im1<*pemb uei-/ w hich W'il*- proelaiintM] 
at Philadelphia in April, 177d. 'J’Jie liritish forctin obtained possc.-isioii 
of the city on the 2<ith. of Sejibaiibcr, 1777, ami oecit]ik-d it till Die 
l^-tli of the following .June. Tlie city w’aa the scat of the fcdc;ra1 
goverriincnt till the year ]8*K), and the capitiiil of Pcuusylvania 
till 17i*l^. 

PlIILIJFdlT, ST. [bin'iM: 1nj'i*:kii:i;ki;.'1 
I'HIUP ISLAM). fXonroiiK Jsi.a.vh.I 
PIIILTPPKVTLLK. [AM;f>uii.; Na.mi k.] 

PJIlLIl'PI. ITufssai.v.] 

PHI Lf I’PJNKS, "J'lll'i c'ei.'^^Dtid r* the most northern group of the 


'i'ln; Pallia de Manila i.s one. of Die finest liasius in the world. It i.s 
nearly of a circular form, and iiiea.siires from 20 to 25 miles in every 
direction. 1 1 is ncjirly free from shoals, and contain.s exc<;lleiit unchoragf*. 
The tides in this ha^' an: very iiTi:gidiir during the north-east moijHoon, 
Aiheii the low^ tirles run through Die Poea ('Idea or iiorLherii entrance, 
with rather a strfiiig current for LS lioiirs, whilst the high tides ia.st 
iinly SIX. Tilt* rise, is about tliret; feet at full and ebange. A hilly 
country begins waist of Die hay and a mile or iw(.> from the shores, and 
extends eastward to the Jjaguiia de Pahiu. This lake is about 20 
iidle.4 hmg, and on an averagi* 10 miles with*, hut it is divitlcil into 
two nearly orjual ]iart.s by a jirujecting tongue of land ami an island 
Hituat4:!<l opposite its teriiiiuatioii. The surface of the w'liter is ahtuit 
S(J or 4 0 feet above the sea-lcvul of the ha^r. 'J'he water of the lake is 
carried off hy five verj' narrow channels, which soon unite., and, being 
joined hy a smidl river, constitute a wide and tolerably ileep stream, 
called the Itio l*asig, which Hows westward to tho Pallia tic Manila, 
and has its ouDui between the two towns of which the capital consists. 
'I'lie country that' surrounds the lake and extends on both sides of Die 
Hio Piisig is veiy fertile and populous. 

From tho bauks of the river and of the lake Die country rises 
gnidnally to the south for H) or 12 miles, when it is ftdiowod by a 
tract of land tho Hiirface of whieli is cxlronicly uneven, and 1ms a 
, 11 Liiii I MT f>f isolated mountain snniinit.'-: sciiitere<l over it, inaiiy of W'li^'h 
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a conaulorable height:. This region ia volcanic, and between 
^heights arc many lalcea, some of them of conaidcrablo size. The 
|[ttna tie Taal cuntains a voleanic island, from whicli an eruption 
. in 1754, and which showed tictivity in 1825. 

■ The peninsula of Caniariues, t)r the south-eastem part of the ialand 
:;Sif Luzon, ia not connected with the nortii-weatorii ]>art by a range of 
moiitihiins. Towards the . eastern e.xtroraity of the iathiaiis, wliich 
connects botii |iarts, the mountains entirely tlisajipear, anti where tin? 
twt» bays called Sono do Lamon anti Seiio dts llagay approacli nearest 
to one" another, and are only about 1.0 miles apart, tho intt^rvt^nni'r 
country ia low, and ctmstitiitoa a valley strveral miles wide, -which 
runs* across the i.daiid from one bay tf> the other. 'I'liis peninsula is 
ehictiy (}i;eu|iied by a mass of high mountains, which cnino ch»sc to 
the HOiitlieni shortJS ami only in a lew places leavt^ a iiari-ow strip of 
level ground. Hut the iiortliern deelivity of this range is not so steep, 
and terminates ahuiit (i or S miliM from the sea. Dii this tract, and at 
a shtirt disbiiici^ from tlie mountaiu range, tliere are ten volcanoes, tif 
wliieh that of Alhay or Mahmi is noteil for tlie frcpitiiicy tif its eriip- 
lions. Then^ is a eonHi<lerahlL‘ iiumln'r of ngrieiiltural settlements on 
this volcanic traet, especially in the country Kiirrouiidiiig the I'cihia 
de San Wigiicl. ^J’his hay is about 25 miles long from unrth to 
south, with an averagr: width of 12 miles. 

2 . Mhtduro^ wljieli is separated from tlic island of liii/oii bj' the 
Little Strait <ir aiitl from the islands of r'alaiiiiaiies by Lh<* 

tlreai Strait of IVliiidoro, is H >0 miltis long, and rather more than 4t> 
mill’s -widt? on all average. Its area, accoriliiig to Hcrgliaus, is 4115 
miles. The inouniains whieh oceiip}' tlu! interim- rise to a very great 
el' Vation ; but they descend in gentle slopes, and the- sea-sliore is 
skirt e<l by li»w hills, which an; covered with forests of lofty lives. 
1'herc is 011 I 3 ' a small nuniher of Malay families settled on some ]>oiut< 
t»f tlie eoiv-^t. 


15. Putntij has the form of an isosceles triangle, the- buse of whieh is 
more than inn miles long, and the other sides more’ than SO mih’s. 
'fhe area, according to iJergbaus, is 4570 s^piaro miles. Along the 
vveslic’i'ii e»>asL the eoiimry is of moderate elevation, cnllivat-ed, 

and ]iopnloijs; villages aiHi numerous. At some distance from tJie 
shoro, a m<Miutain ridge runs ij-iim Piiiita Potol, on the north, to Piinia 
J\'iis<ig, or Naso, nii the sontli, and apj»ear-s to he very stm’p. 

‘1. .Vi f/mv is alx.ot 1 JO mile’s long, with an average width of about j 
25 miles. 'J’he surface, accor<ling to J5<n-gliaus, is 0^27 s*piare, miles. 
It si-enis to be very mouidaiiious, and eoiitaiiiK a eoiuparativcly small 
iiumlier of agricadtural setilenu nts. 

5. /tfnl, or (\htl, extends in leiis.’.th from south to north rather iin>i*e 
tlian lv»(* miles, luit it is liardly more than 2o niiU's wi<l“ on an averagt^. 
Tile area, aeeordiiig to lieridiaus, is 211 Kj s<piaro miles. It. is foriilc. 
and Well poptilat: d. 

li. Jlvhnt, sii.iiai.ed between 7.ehu ou the west and Leyte on the east, 
is the smallest, (.f tin- larger I'liilippiiies «‘xeepi, Ma^hatix Jt eximeiH 
ill Jiiiigth fi-o!ii west to east about 15 ]iiile.s, with an av<’i*age width t)f 
2o mill's. Herghaus di'ienniiH'.s th'.; area to be LS.'i 1 H(|uare mihvs. 

7. or Lt}h\ e7:b'iiils from louth to iiurtli about 12n mile.-:, j 

with .‘in average waltli of ;J.‘i iiiiie.s. According to Jlcrgliaus, the area 
is 12.‘<V .sijuare Hides. 

.S. or, as it- i.s al.So called by the natives, is the 

largest Ilf the IMiIlippiiii:.-; whieh are subje-.-l tu Spain, next to Lu.'.on. | 
li has tlie form of a triangle whose apex is turned to l!i* south: the I 
lia.'ie Jiieanire:; almiit (it) niilfS, and the ]ierpeiidieular leuglli about 
1 I 5 mill 'rin* snrfaee is 55 J 7 sqnar<; miles. A great part of tiii-s 
island, es[ieeialiy to\v:irds the- iu»!'tli, is eovered with high mountain^, i 
wliieli arc visible from a great dislaiieo at si ii. Tins .soil in geiim-al, 
tlmiigii not ili-stiiiguished by fertility, is far from being .sterile. 

S». is ill the middle of tlial .se;i-hasin -whieh i.s eallod the 

Pi.saya Sea: the islaiul.s siirrouiidiiig this ba-iii mid Uiose witliiii it are 
coiiiprehcnded inidi’i* the general name of the. Lisaya hslands. Ma.shate 
has a triangular form, wlio.s»‘ ;ipc.\ is to the i?a.sL The lia.-e. or western 
cou'^t, is Dt.’arly lo miles Jong, ami the perpend Icular length .•i.boni .5.5 
iiiile.s. Hergiians makes the suri'acc 1225 sipiare mile.s. Thi'^ Ll.-md ■ 
appears to bo a of Jiigh rock-s, and to coiit.-iiii v<fry little eultivabh? 

gi'ound. The iMipid.-ition of the whole of the- Ihsayaii Island.s in 1^41* 
was 

Jti. The island of Magindanao^ or .l//iif/rtiiim, is the ino.st southern 
of ilio Philippines, and the largest next to liuzun. Its form is extivmely 
rregular. Herghaiis makes the area 2tJ,14n sijiiare miles. Tlie cosust- 
lino i>erh:ips considerably cxeivds llMiO miles. This i.shiuil is hilly but 
not mountainous, except on tin* ea.stern coast, though there arc sonic 
volcanoes, and in ono piii*t two det^p bays, that of lllaiio on the south, 
and that of Siddum outhc north, nearly se.jiarate tlm island. Numoroiis 
rivers water this large island. Largo tracts are ilestitiitc of ti’ces and 
covered with lino grass and liner Havaiiiiahs than occur in any otlicr 
island of the Indian Arcliipidago. Tlio Spaniards have formed a grout 
number ol sottleiiicutH ou tlio uiiMtciii and wi’.stcrn coast, where the 
inhabitants consist almo.st cxchisively of Jii.saye.s, or ^Malays of the 
PhilippiiicH. The large peninsula which e.xtoiids lietwemi tiie I5ay <if 
lllauo on the west and the l*aeitic 011 the east acknowledges the 
mithority of^ the sultuii of Mayimtanao, wlio.-ie Biibjects are uiontly 
Malays, and Jnlinbit the country along the cofist ; but the interior is 
occupied by the Harafonis, >vho are treated by the ALuluys not ns 
subjects, but as slaves. 


leo 


Tlie year is divided between the dry and rainy season.^, wbich 
depend on the monsoons. The rains commence in llie beginning of 
JMay, and do not cease before tlio end of October or the beginning of 
November. They attain their maximum iu tho month of .Tuly. 
Hetwocu the beginning of Novemlu?r and tho end of April showers 
sometimes occur. The northern jiart of Luzon is situated within the 
range of those terrific hurrit!anos whieh are called ‘ tiphoun,' and 
which are rarely J el t south of 14'' N. lat. Tho ineau temi»eratiirc in 
siiifiiner is betwvcMi JSO ’ and 82 " Fahr., and that of winter betwiren 
70" and 72^ h'arthcjiuikcs occur frequently, and soinetinies cau-e 
great damage. 

The stajile nrliclc.^ of produce are sugar, indigo, rum, toh:ic;--o, 
sapan-wood. rice, millet, maiz'*, edible birds' nests, and trepairj. 
Tobacco, which grows vi ry wi-ll in many places, and is of the tiivt 
quality, is only exported in the form of cigars. Uice, for which tlier*’ 
is alw'ays a ivady market, and which eonsti Miles the prine-lpal food of 
tln.i bulk of the ]iOpnlation, is the fiivt object of cultivation nearly 
all over the island. Wlu-re the liebbs cannot be ])nt under water the 
upland rice is enltivated. Cutli c, cacao, oUmy, sulphur, cotton, pttarls, 
iiiother-of-pcai’l shell.'i, tortoi.-e-sluill.-, ami coi'dage are also exported. 
< *iiiiiamon and cloves, with the cocoa-nut and banaua, are among the 
}iroilii(‘ts of tlii‘.*4e i.damls. 

Tho biillalo I? iiniveraaliy u.sed in all iii-ld-labi»ur, tlu/ugh in some 
parts people Jiavc begun lo .siib.sritutij tin: bullock for it. 'flu? 
bultalo heiv, a.'i nii all the i:;!aiid.-< of Hits Indian Ai-cliim lago, is of 
iimaimmon size ami strengtli ; the cayman.s, whieh are in the J.agniia 
de llaj’, ami rather of a large kind, never ait.ack a b>dfiiio. Jlorse.s 
luivo also been iiitrodiioed by the Si>:i.nianl.s; the breed is small bill 
very hardy ; they are only u.-ed for riding. Sheep arc few bvii goat*^ 
are more uiniierous. Pigs an^ iilcntiful, aiu.l domestie fowl are rean-d 
ill immense nuiuber.s, i-spcc-ially •lueL.': on tho banks of the Jsignna di: 
Hay. Kx<!ejit the eaymaii.--, Avliich are numerous in l.ht’ liaguna ile 
Hay, there .are no rapaeimis iiiiimals. The Pliilijipini‘.s are rather di.;- 
tinguished by the numbi*r ilnm by the variety of wild-fowl. The sen 
abounds with li.sh, and tlie inliabilants, like all the iribos of the 
Malays, ]iref<?r li.-li to meal. 

the fiapital and se.i.t of tho captain -gem ‘r.'il or govt?rm*r •»»* 
tho i.-dand, is built on tho ea.steni shores of the Haliia di; ^^lanila, at 
the iiioidh Ilf Hie river l*a.-iig, or the channel by wliieb the Laguna 
de Hay diseliargi’.s ila vvater. It consi.sts of two t.iwns witli <‘xteiiaive 
subnrlM. The city, Manila, is li-.;ilt on Ha* soutlrn-ii banks of the 
Pasig; it> is foH.ilieil, and inelo^ed le bigli walls and a diudi whic.h i.-^ 
4*oiinected wilii the liver. Tlie street.-, are. straiglit, wl'le, and wi'il 
]»aved. The hon-^e.s are built of stone, and rri’ .'ulisLantial. The-ve 
are si’veral well-built ehui’elics and convent,.-. Tin* palace of the 
cajdaLLi-general is not di.stingui:-lied by its arehitecture, but the e.nst.oin- 
lioii-e, or ‘ adiian;!,’ i.s a large and line building, in the great sipiare 
is a .^tatm* of (..‘harles IV'. of Spain in bronze, given to the town by 
lo-rdiiiaii l VII. in 1>'21 ; it is a fine work of art, and s nnewhat larger 
than life. On "the land siih* is a large plain, on wiiicb the troops are 
exerci.sod, and wliere tlie fiisbion of the pbiee •li.'iplay them.-elvc- ami 
their ctpiipagi?.-; in t!*e evening. A Wi 11 l.uilt bridi^e leads from tie* 
city over the Pa^ii: to a eollection of snburb.'^, tin: wh'.de of whieh 
Jdrin -wh.it i.-. geLier.uly kimwii as the Jf.-uliiig part of Manila.. TJie 
principal suburb is Hiiiiindoc, and the popul.-itnui of the wiioh- aniount< 
lo loii.oiio. In the fortified t.o-wii, iiihaliiied ehietly by Spanisli ollleials 
and miliiary, the street..^ are strait and finind, with granite l^adpa* h.'i, 
but iiiaeailamiseil eai-riago mads. In HiiVnidoc there, is more, variety ; 
many of tlie huuse.s are spacious, but from dreail of cart I up lake-- imne 
of tliciii are more than one. story in lioight above the L;ri.iiind-lliior, 
and ill their o-iiust ruction the bainbo.i entei-M largely ; tlie ujiptsr lloor 
forms -the re.-,id.'iiee of the funily, and i.s surronmied by a gallery, 
W’liie-h call bii .dint in 4ir thmwn opi'ii by iiiean.s of lai-ge sliding 
shutle-rs with panes tif motlier-of-]»i :irl in.-tead of gla'^s, so as to 
admit t hf^ light wliile e.xeludlng the heat. Sever.il canals commiilii- 
caiiiig witli the river intersect the town, upon which iiiimerons 
ph!asuredii)at..s ply for the c.mvenience of Mie iiili.-ibitaiit-*, ami al*»ng 
tho bank.s of tic river are many villa-re.sidence.s bi longiiig to the 
priti(:i]ial iiiercliaiits of the pkurc. Manila contains a myal eollege 1’ li- 
the iiistriietii'n of youth, a university wliieh wa-i founded by I’hilip I V. 
iu 1 (> 1 5, a miutical ucadc’.ny, an Jiospital for flic jiuor, and variou.' 
other religious ami ehari'uible <'st.abli.shineuts. 

Carttv, which lio.s sontli of Manila, is a \vell built fortress, situated 
at the- extremity of a tongue of land about 2 miles long: it ]>ri»tects 
the Ensenada de la Estauzuela, the only harbour in the Haliia- d-.^ 
Manila. The ai-sciial is iu that fortress, aud ves:-ol.-- are built there. 
Tho town of San Ilotjur is near to Cavite. 

The «»idy iiiamifiurtures of the Phili])pme l.slamls cousi.-d of :i very 
lino speci(!S of grass-matting, of whieh Jiat-i. basket: , are inade, 
and of cigars and clii*root.'i, whic.’b have a liigli reputation. I’ or a 
long time tho coinmorce t>f the colony -wa-s severely ii’strioteil by^ tin? 
Spanish govornim*! it, and is yet eanied on mi.ler many tlilUcultie.-'. 
Tlie cliief trade is with Creat Hrita.ii ; the inl;»ort^ coii.-iist cliii-ljy id 
cotton, woollen, and silk mainifaeturi*s, w;d-ehe. and (.docks, jovvellery 
and drugs ; tlio exports ans chielly sugar, tob.ieco ami cigars, iiidig>> 
and hemp : tin* aiiioiiid of each vai-uslrom halt a million to Miree- 
qiiarterri of a million sterling. 

JJUforg . — Tho Philijipim.j were discovered ill 1521 by Feniaudo 
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Magallmt'nH, -wlio was killed Dti one of tbo islaiidH. In 150-1 a small 
squailroii under tbo orders of Jjopez dcs Le^aspi wa^ sent from Mexico 
to form an establisliTiicnt, which he cit'ected in the following year 
on iahind of Zebu, the inluibitants of which submitted to the 
Spaiiiarils wllhont any rosisLance. In 1571 J^egaspi rotindoil the town 
of Manila, and the Spaniards remained in iimhsturbcd possession of 
tlie l'hili}>]niies till J 7 d2, ■when the English took ihe town of Manila. In 
17til: the English restored Manila to the Spanish government. Jn 
1851 tins captain-gciicra], in oj*dur to rcj)rcs'i idriicy, from which the 
coasting- trade bail greatly siiflered, undertook an expedition against 
the iieiglibonring islands of Sooloo, which was complcUdy Huccesaful, 
aii«l a K Ulemont formc<l on the priiici])iil island. 

nil LIITINICS, NEW, more frequently called the Carolims^ are a 
Tiiindier of ishinds situated in the J’acitic, between IJIS' and KJI'' 
E. lonL\, 5’* and E*V N. lat. In this wide tract of ocean there are 
several groiijis of small islands inclosed by reefs, and others are 
isolatiMl.^ The Spanianls, wdio obtained some knowledge of them from 
the natives wdio visited their settlement on the island of C<unh:i!i 
{ lisulroin s), claim the sovereignty of the New Vliilippiiies. They have 
liowevcr never made a settlement on any of tliom. 

Thi* islands, which lie either within the basins formed by the coral- 
reefs, or eoutigiious to the reefs tliomsclves on tludr interior si‘le, arc 
all small, and ]m»iluce hardly anything «?xoept cocoa-nuts ainl bifatl- 
fruit. ^ All iliti isolated islands are high, and some rise to a great 
elevation. The cultivated fields contain ]daiitaiiis and arums ; from 
the root of the latter the inhabitants mriki? tlonr. 'J’liey also cultivate 
the sugar-cane, and Inive several fruit-trees besidi s the cocoa and j 
bread-fruit. The inhabitants belong to the Malay race; ihey are 
industrious agriculturists and ii.'! her men, and they inak<* exe».llent 
mats, and canoes of a largo size, with which they iinderlako voyages of 
several hundred milv-.i. 

V 1 1 1 LI I nv N . [ K rxi/s (k > i nt v.] 

PHLKGILEI CAMrj. I .\\vi-Li.s, rnuviNi.i. J 
PiLKLEA. [InxiA.;| 

PJIUCIS was bounded S. by the Coriiitliian Gulf, AY. by Loris and j 
llie liocri t)/.(d;e, N. by the Locri Epioneiiiidii and Opuntii, and E. I»y j 
Ikeotia. Strabo says (ix. p. jlfi) tliat Pliocis was divided into two i 
parts hy tljo imig** of iVinjassos, which extends in a soutli-castiTly i 
direction through J'hocis till it joins Mount llelicam on the borders of | 
Iki'Otia. Parnassos and tin? iiiountaiiis which separate l*liocis from 
Locri.-j form the upper valley of the river <\-phisstis. on the banks of 
wbicb tbere is some, fertile country, though in many parts ihe iiioiiu- 
tains approach very near both banks of Uie river. The soulheru part 
of Phocis is almost ontireJy c«jvcrcd with tlio mouiitaius 'W’hicli branch 
oir lo tlu! south from the hug<' mass of J ‘arimssos, though there are a 
few fertile phihis between these mountains, of which the largest is tlie 
celebrated ( IriH-ia'aii plain. 

In the Pcrsifiii invasion X(‘rxes ravag<5d the Country at the 
gation itC the 'rhessalians. 'I’he riioeiaiis had n<» ])oUtic:d imjuu’taiice 
till alter the battle of Lcnetra ; but shortly after that evtnit the cele- 
brated IMiocian or Sacred war l>roke out, in whieli all the great stales 
of (irecce -wire more or hws (concerned. 'J'he real occasion of this w’ar 
was the auimo. ity between 'J’hebes and Plmcis, which had long pre- 
vailed miller a show of imace. The Thebans used tlieir iidluence in 
tlie Ainphictyonic council to indnee the Ainjihictyrins to .sentence the 
Phociaiis to pay a heavy line to iho god for an alleged violation of the 
sacred land in the ('rissican plain ; and, on tlnar refusing to ]»:i.y this ! 
line, the council parsed a decree that if the line were not jiaid the i 
I'hociaiis should foi'feit their territory to the go<l.s, which decn-e was j 
ill all probability intended to reduce the PJioeians to the eouditiou of i 
the Helots in Laconica, subject to the jurisdiction of tbo tc'inph*, of 
Jicljdii. Jn the;;c alarming circiiiiistaiices the riiocians wt;ro inciuee<l 
by TMiilomelns, who appears to have Indd some liigli office in the 
IMioeian .state, and was a man of great talent and energy, to make the 
bold atteinjit at seizing the city and temple of .Leljilti. This atteiiqit 
was suf;ces.sfiil ; and tiic i'hocians obtained in the treasures depo.sited 
in the tcin]ilc? ample means for carrying on the war. This war lastcfl 
for ten yea.iv. Tlie Thebans, and aitno.st all the iioKhorii states of 
Oreece, wei*i‘ opposed to the JMiocians; and though the Athenian.'^ and 
Spartans were willing, in cotiHecjiiencu of their fear of tlic jiower of 
Thebe.:, to afford a.s>islanco to tlie. iMiocians, Isith were too wojik at 
the time to rend- -r effectual aid. The Aiiiphictyons called in tlieaK.M.st- ! 
ance of J*liili[i of Mucedon. who Ixiok posse-ssion of Jlidphi, and jmt siu I 
end to the war n.o. .'MfJ. Tlui Phocian eitie.^:, with tlie exception of ; 
Abfo, were, raziid^ to the ground, and their inhabitants dis])er.sed in 
villages not containing nnire than 5(i inbabitiiiits. Their two votes in 
the Amjdiictyonio council were taken away and given to J'hilip. 
(Pans., X. :J, sec. 1 ; Diod., xvi. hp ; .Eycldn., ‘ T»e Pals. Legal.,' ji. 45.) 
Many of the towns however ajijicar to have been rebuilt soon after- 
wards. 

The principal towns of T'lioci.s were T)i:ij-im and Klatea. Klaha 
was situated on a suiall hill above tlie ]ilain watere.l liy ibe (k;(ilii'.-ii].s. 
It w'as taken and burnt by the arnj 3 ^ of Xerxes ; but soon riflmilt, 
and became the most important town in Tlioc's. Jt coriimandeil the 
chief road which led from tin: north of Greece to Lajoiia ami Attica. 
Tin*, ruiii.s are at the inodfTii Elephta. 

On ihe sea-eoast the lii-.st town we come to after li.'aviug the Liicrl 
()/.ola:i; (Hvi'hftj : itnab-il at ihe? head of the (fris^ffimi (Julf (Jijiy of 


Salona) and at the month of the Ploi.stus. Oirrha was the fiort of 
iJelphi. Thu next town to Cirrha on the coast was Anticf/ra, cele- 
brated for its preparation uf hellebore, which grow in the mountains 
above the town. Next to Antiej’ra was Afufeon, destroyed with the 
other Phocian towns after the tonnination of the Sacred war and 
never restoroil; and after it tin? small towui of A/amfkus, bej’ond which 
was tlu? Phaiygian promontory with a station for Hhip.M. 

In the iiioilern kingdom of Greece the ancient name of the state 
has been restored in one of th*? iioint?s of Northern Greece, the iiomo 
of Pliocis ami IMithiofis, which liatl a ]iopnlatioii in 1858 of 8d,<>!h‘?. 
[Guei«X‘K, Kingdom of.] 



P11(I*’NI'CE (inc-.irrocil}’' called Phuntria), evi n in it^^ mo.st llourish' 
iiig state, was a very sniall country'. It 4'xtencb-d along the ea.sterii 
eoiist of the Medifcerriinean, from tin? town «)f Aradii.M and tin? river 
EleiiLherns, on the north, i<.i Muniit Garniid, or Lora, i»i the .Konlh. 
(Ptolem., V. 15 ; ‘Ili.-;L. Nat.,’ v. 18, 17 ; .lo.se|8i., ‘Apion,* ii. P.) 

It was hoiuuled E. bv* the iiiountains Lihanns and Antilil'ann.s, from 
ivliich iinmerons stream.^ desceinlt’d, which Hi", land exeeed- 

Inglj’ fertile?. (Amiiiiann.s Mareell., xiv. S.) This short line of eo;isi, 
wa.=» ecivorod wHth nnmeronK t.»wns, which were more or less CA'li-hrated 
for their arts and nniimfiietnre Tie* mo.^t sontlierlv town of import- 
ance was Acco,‘ eallrd by the Gi-i?ekrt Aeea, sub.-eqiieully rtol.-m.Mi.:, 
and now St.-dt‘:in-d’Ae.re, wliieh th-- Isra* lites did not eoii'pii-r, llmngh it 
wa'i. inehnh'd in the division of tin lb>ly Ijainl maile hy Jo.shna. [ Vi'iti.. | 
North of Aceo was Tviii:, the ]U'iin:ijial of the Plnenician citie.s ; ami 
north of Tyre, Si don. Ikdweeii Tyre and Siilon wa.s Sirejita (Sar- 
phaml), whieh is uienlii»iied in tlu? iiisto?y ol' Elijah (1 King-;, xvi. P) 
under tlie name (>f Z.-repliath. About mile.-i N. from .Sid iii was 
llerytiis, a very aiicii-iit town with a li.-irbonr. fl’tol in., v. 15 ; Strabo, 
xvi. 755 ; •lo.sepli., ‘Jlell. Jnd.,' \ ii. 8, see. 1 ; Animiaii. .Marceil., xiv. N; 
Alela, i. 12.) The modern town of riairnlh, or Linml, is still a pia.(?e 
of some iniportain'i?. [Ih:iiv*i r.J Twenty four miles N. from lleiytn:-’ 
was liyblns, .•-itnated on ri.siiig groninl, not. far from tlie .‘a-a. It was 
celebrated fa* the worship of Adonis. [llvnM s.J North of Uyblns 
v.'as liotnis; and beyond it Trijioli-;, wliieh uriginall}' consi.-.U'd of 
threi? distinct town.s, fonii'led re«j)C!ctiv».Iy by Tyre, Sidoii, and Aradu.s. 
North of Tripolirt was Ortho.sias (l‘lni., ‘ lli.st. Nat.,’ v. 17; Strabo, 
xvi. 758; 1 xv. 87), and, still fartln-r north, A rai Ins, a colony 

of Siilon, aii'l the niovt iiiijiortaut town in IMoeiiiet? afL r T^'re and 
Sidou, .sitnatcil in an inland of the same iiaiin?, which is calli' t Arvad 
ill ihe (tld Testami-iil. (Ez, xxvii. S ; (leii., x. L'l.) 'I’hiri island was 
at the month of the El(?ntln:riis, and 21) stadia from t!ia m-.iiiilaiid. It 
was only 7 stadia in eironiiiferein? *, but wa.s ertiwded with hoii.-^es. 
(Strabo, xvi. 758; I’liii.. v. J7; Mf?la, ii. 7.) (.^jqiosile to it on tin* 
mainland was the town of A n tar: id n.'-'. 

Tin? Phoenicians 'were a bnuich of the gn-at Seinitii? or Arannean 
family* of iiatioiiH, and originally dwelt either on the Red Sea or the 
I'ersiau Gulf, (llerod., i. 2 ; vii. 8P; Strabo, j. 12.) It is urii:iTtaiii a) 
wlir.t lime tln:}^ c?m ignited to tin: eoiLst of the ALediterrancaii ; but it must 
have been at a very earl,y jieriod, Kiiice Sidon was a great eit.y in tin? tiim- 
offlo.shna. (•loi-di., xix. d'he I'lnoiiieians fur ;Mii'pa.->seil all tlie other 
nation.-- of autiipiit in eoiiinii-reial i?nt(?rprise. 'I’lieir grea.tne.ss as ;i. 
comnn?reial ]>(?nple was chiefly' i>wing to tlieir ptenliar natural 
ailvttutage.s. 'J’heir ritnatioii at the i?xtri?mity <if the Mediterranean 
cnableil Lheiii to snppl^y tin? we.stern iiathnis with the iliiriu'ent eoin- 
iiiodities of tin? cast, whieli were brought to. Tyro by caravans from 
Ar.ibia and Rabylon ; while their own country firodiieed iiiaii^' of tin? 
iiiiist valuable articles of comiiiercf? in aiieiont timcH. < >lf the coast 
the pnrjdo IiaIi was caught which produced the mo.st celebrated dye 
known to the ancients; and the sand on tlu? sea-shoro Avas AVell adiipt(?(l 
for the manufacture of glass. (Strabo, xi. 758; I'lin., xxxvi. l»5.) 
Moimt Lihami.s Hupplif?d them with abiiiidanee of timber for aliip- 
biiildiiig, and the useful metals were obtained in the iron- and eopper- 
iiiiiie.s near Sarepta. In the west they in all ]irobability visiL(?d Rritaiii ; 
and <in the north eoast of Africa, in Spain, Sicily, ami .Malta, tlu? 3 ^ 
plautcid iiumerouH coloiiies, which tln?y Hiijipliud with the produce of 
the ca.st. Their Hcttlonients in Sicily and Alrica became p(iw<?rfnl 
state.'j, and long opposed a formidable barrier to the Roman arms. Jly 
their ailiains? with the .lewisli state in the time of Solomon, the 3 ' were 
enabled to sail to Ophir in the south of Arahia, where they obtained 
the produce of India. (2 Chroii., viii. 17, IS; 1 Kingf?, ix. 27, 2S.) 

PHRYGIA, a country of Asia Minor. The boiimlarie.s of Phrygia 
cliUeml at various tiine.s. Rclbre the establishini'iit of the ]>roviiif:c 
of Galatia by the Gauls, Avho invaded Asia Minor, I'lirygia extended 
as far as the river Halys. 

Phrygia is a Jiigli table land, supported fin tlio south by Mount 
Tatiru.s, and on the north by tin? high range fif mnnutaiiis which runs 
from west to east under the auci.?nt names of Id i ainl Tomnun in 
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Mysia, and OlyiripuH hi tlio iiciglibourliood of Dmsfi. The country in 
the tiutilhcrn and eastern parts is covered with salt marshes, rivers, 
and lakfis, whicli liavc no visildo outlet. Of those salt hikes, the niosfc 
curious is the one called Tatta by Strabo {Tnz or Tuzia), which is 45 
miles ill length, and siipplics a vast tract «1 country with salt. |.Ana- 
Toi.iA, vol. i. col. 32 8. J 

The rhrvgiaiis arc said to have been a very aneient ]ieople. We 
know scarcely anything of the early histoiy of Thrygia. Tlure 
ajipoars i(j have been a kingdom of considerable power in the northern 
part of Phrygia under the Midian or (Jordian dynasty. The J'hrygians 
wore conquered by C’rivsns and added to the Lydian omiiire, and were 
sub«soqiieutly subject to the Purslans. On tlie division of Alcxainlcys 
floiiiinioiis, Phrygia first came into the hamls of Aiitigfinus, and after- 
wards formed }>art of the tlominioiis of the Seleuc.idai. After tlie 
defi-at of Antiochus the Clreah, Phrygia was given to Knineiies, king 
»)f JV'rgamos, and on the death of AttaluR, It.*.'. 133, it caiiio by his 
beque.st into the hands of tlie Jhiinaiis, togclhcr with the other 
dominions of the kings of Perganio.s. [l*r.in;.\Aios.] 

Jn N*irUicrn Piirygia, the first town of imjairtaiic*; on the \v<‘st war? 
Azaiii. near the stniree of the II lijunlaciis, which flow.s into the Lake 
Apolloniatis. At this place are now extensive rniiis, which have 
ftiriii.shcd materials h>r tlui election of the modern villagii of Tjaiidere 
Ncss.'ir. S*»uth'C‘a.si of Azani was (JoLy.'oium, or (Jolyjenni ( Aa/r///*/), 
on the 'I'hyiiihriu •, wliiidi U st.ill a. eoq.-idciMhle place. Aiicyra i.-' 
iiieiitionoil at. the close <if the article A Nt'vnA. 

Ill the snnth-i a.sterii ]»art f)f Phrygia wa.s Synnadii, a place of c:on- 
Eiderahle commerce and trallic, as it was .‘■ituated on the rea l fi‘i»m 
Apamiiia tJihcdn.s to (l.datia, and also in tie; way, or nearly so, from 
Apaiiieia to Jeoiiiiim and Ciheia. At a short distance to the iiortli of 
Syniaida was l>o*;imia, which was celehrated foi‘ its marble quarries. 

Tlie iiiDni iniporhini eil ie-; in JMirygia were siLiiatod in the soiith- 
westfi*!! ]^art of the ]irovinee. Of tlic.se. *;itit!s (leljeiife wa.s the iho.-jL 
ancient.. 1 lerodoMK say.s tvii. 5*!) that it i.s situaietl at the source cd' 
the river Miean'lv r, and al.-o of the. (laiaiTliaett s, a stream not lo.^s than 
tlie jVlieandcr. Xerxt'.s, after his ileltvit in (jirccce, i.s said to have 
hiiilt lien? tlm cita*i* l an<l a palace (.\i.ii., ‘ Anab.,’ i. 2, ^ 9). The 
yoiiiig*'!’ t^yrns apiu’ais to havti frtjqiusitly vcsidiul at Cl-'licuie, where 
lu* had a palaee and a great jiai'k full *»f wild hiaists. JSear Ccheiiie 
was Apameia r'ihoi us, wliicli wa.s foninled by Aiitiochns N<»ter, who 
reiimv*;*! L'jtlm new city the greater ]jart. of the inirahitaiits of t 'ehense. 
which heeanie in <!(nise<|uene<! a plac** of small iinportaiieo. Apanuvi 
soon hecanie a ])lae(i of great wealth, and in the time, of Strabo was 
second *»nly to l''|>lie-.iis in Asia jMuKJr in eoiiimercial inijiortaiice. 
South-west <if A])anjeii, ami a. little t«j tiie south of the riv« r lyctn-s, 
WMI.S (Jolossa*, whicli is menthiiicd by lleiMdotus (vii. 3U) and Xenophon 
(‘ .\na,h.,’ i. 2, s <*») •'»■>* «■ ho’ge and ilonri.sliing city. Stralxi (xii. 573) 
and Pliny (v. 29) how*‘ver speak of it as uiil^' a small place. At Uoh».^s;e, 
there w:n foniie.d a tJhristian cliurch, chielly, it ap]«: ars, by tiie labour.s 
of Kjiafdiras ^t.'ol., i. 7 ; iv. 12, 13), to which St. Paul, who does not 
;ip]u‘ar to have cv*T visito.il C\ilo.'jR;e liiinstilf ii. 1), wrote an 

epistle. ( 'nlo.'^sse w’a * ile.-ti'oyed by ;m earlhf|uakt!, together with 
llierapolis and Laoilieea, in the 9tli year of the iviqn of Xcro (<>ros., 
vii. 7), hut was built again, and )>ecanie in the middle agCM a plaire of 
eonsidiM-ahle inqiortanee under the niiiiie of (Jlionie. tJhonos is at 
presi-nt a small village, sitn.ated under a very high hill; the ruins of 
the aneii’iit city may he traci-d fur nearly' a mile. ( Ariiiidell^ ‘ Visit t*» 
the Si.-ven < ‘liurelu?s,' p. ‘.M -9S.) 

t\'e.‘^t of ('olo.s.^ic, and a little to tiie soulli of the Lyeus, was l..ao- 
*lieea, 'which was :i largi* conjiuci-i id town in the, time of t’ic-ero (‘ Ad 
-Kam.,’ ii. li ; iii. 5) and St.raho (xii., p. 573). There was a < 'hrisiiaii 
c:liiir(di at Landieca in the time, of Ih*.* Apostles. Strabo says that 
Laodicea wa.s ei?lehraled for the ^heep v liieli h*d in the plains around 
it, and Unit thenr wool was cou^■idere»l superior to that *>f Miletus. 
The ruins of Jjaodieca, which are considerable, are sei'ii a little below 
iJenisli. 

Xearly opposite 'lijmdieea, to the north <»f the L3'eii.s, was ilierapidis, 
which was celebrateil for its mineral sjiriiigs. (Strah«>, xiii. 329.) Tin? 
ruins of 1 lii?ra]>olis, according to (llnindlcr Travels in Asia Minor,' 
I». 290), are on tin? silt? called Pauihoiik-kaltvsi, and arc about a mile 
in Jniigtli. There are remains of a very large tlie.ilro and of other 
public buildings. 

PlAt^KNZA {PlatriUUi), a town in the diicliy of Parma, is situated 
about half a mile from the southern bank of the Po, and 2 Ti>ile.s 
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east of tlio coiiduoiice *>f the Trebbia with that river, in a lino plain 
bounded on the south by well cultivatisl hills. The town is surrounded 
with old walls ainl ditches, and has a citadel, wdiicli, according to a 
Htipiilation of tlm (Nnigret-s of Vicuna of 1815, is garrisoned by 
AiiBtriaii trorqiH. Tin? streets uni wicleaiid straiglit, but iiiaiiy of them 
am grass-grown ; on the whole the city lias a *leserted aspect and is 
much too large for its present po[nilatioii, which i.s alsiiit 3(),0U0. The 
principal square (Piazza de* (.'avail i) in front of the iliieal palr.co is 
adorned with two equestrian bronze statues of dnkes Uaiiuccio and 
Alessancij-o Karnese. .l*iaeonza abounds inline buildings, the principal 
of which are the ducal palaco Palazzo Parnesc, built by JMargarot of 
Austria from do.'^ignRof Vignola; tlie pode.steria (Palazzo del Coniniie), 
or towndious*.?, erected about 1281, in a stylo combining clmracteri8tic.s 
of tin? gothic and romaiiesipic ; the cathedral, u liainlsome gothic 
etrnctuiu of tho 12th century, with fresco paintings by Uucrciuo and 
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Tmigi Ciiracci ; Sail Sisto, a handsome church, richly adorned ; tho 
fine church of San-Agostiuo ; San-Kranccsc*j Grande, aimble building 
in the romaiiesquc-gotliic style, erected hy the Prauciscans in 127 S; 
ami the church of Santa Maria di (Jaiiipagiia, erected by Lramante, in 
tho Ilomiin-Duric style. All these churches are richly embellisln*.il 
with froscooH, jiiiLiitiiigs, and statuary. 'J'lics town library contains 
30,000 vidiimcs ; the new theatre, and the school of d(?sign ami arclii- 
tcctnro, an? also 'wortliy of notice. J*iac?enza ciiiTics on a considerable 
tra*le iu ap'icultural iiroduco. The cHtablisliiiieiils for public iiistruc- 
ti*m consist of a lyceum, with faculties of arts, law, and nn?di<iinc ; an 
epiK(?opiil soniiiiary, the college Alberoni for boai^ders, a school of tin? 
fine arts, an iii.<%titutioji i'or the education of young hi<lio.’<, and several 
oloinentary Hcho*)ls. The charitable institutions comprise a large 
huspit-'il, orphan anylum-s, &c. 'Phe industrial products arc wo(ill*?n- 
cloih, serg**, fnstian, hosiery, and hats. 

Pliicefitia is lirst. ni*?iitioiie*l as being a Ibinian colony, in the year 
224 n.c. Ill tho sccoml Punic war it was besiege*! uiisnccessfiilly by 
llasdrubal ; it was liowevi-r taken and destniyed by a band of Ligu- 
rians and GauKs, Invaded by IJaniilcnr, a (.'aiihagiiiiaii oflicer, after the 
d(?rc:Lt of Ifasdruhal on the Metaurus. (Idvy, xxxi. 10.; Aft(?r tin? 
defeat *if lliimilcur tho cohiiiy of Placentia was r*?.st*)red. In moilern 
history Pia(?*!nza is mcntion(?il as one of the in(l*?p(?nf.h?nt Lombard 
cil.i*js. It aftcrwaivls hail its lords or tyrants of the families of Palla- 
vh?ino, Scotti, luid Landi. It next fell under the lioiiiiniun *)f tin? 
Vi ^eoiiliof Milan. After tin? ch atli of Pilippo Maria Visconti, 1 447, 
tiie citizens of PiactMiza revolted against the Milanese, ami placed 
themselves under tins jsrotectioii of Venice. Put Prancrsco »Sforza, 
being .a])[sointi?d cumimiiidc?i' of the .Miiancssc, retook Piaeenz:i, in 
December, 1447, wlitsn the town was given up to pillage. From that 
time Piaeeiizti never re*?ovcre*l its former ]»rosp* rily ; it remain*?d 
subject to the Si'orza of Milan, wm taken b^’ tins l'V(?neh uinl-r 
Louis Xll., and retaken from the Fn*neli by l\>pe Julius 11., after 
wliitdi it rem.dned subj'sst to the popes, togoLlier with i*ariij:i, until 
L’il.'i, when Pope l*ai.il IIJ. gave it to Jiis son Pier Luigi Pariie.-Hs. hVoui 
that time it ha.*i formed part of tins duchy of l*:inna. 

PIANKLLU. fAimi'zz*^] 

PIAUllV. [IluAZii..] 

PlAZZ.A. [SniLY.] 

14(JAlil>IM, li.\, a m:irilime province *if Franco, *?on d.itnf.iiig one 
of tins militaiy governments into which, before the J devolution, tluit 
kiugtioni was *liviiled. It was bonmleil N.L. by Artois and Fivneh 
Flamlcrs, K. by (.Champagne, S. tins Ile-de-France, S.W, by Nor- 
mandits, and \V. and .\.\V. liy the Lngli.sh (.’haninl. Iks form was 
very irregular. Tho juirb south sif the river Authle had its chief 
t'Xt*inslon from w*?.st bo east, about 145 miltss from tho mouth *)f the 
litths river lUvsle (which divided Picardie from Normandie) to the 
iieighbourhoo'l of Jdoeroy in (.'hainpagne ; but the breadth of this 
jiortion from n'»rtli to south was in no i»arL greater than 30 iniics, iiiid 
generally was much le.ss. A narrow strip of tins jsrovincts jiroject.*‘d 
along the coa.st, about 5o miles north wanl from tlm Authio to Gravr- 
liiHs.s, but not having iu any part a iniieh grtsuter cxleiision inland 
from wi?-;t to cast than 20 miles. 

Picardie was divided into Pjspisr and Lower I'icardio. Upper 
J'icarilie compivlit?ndt?d the districts of Amioiiai."', *shief town Amiens; 
San terre, tshief town I'ensniie; Veriuandois, chief town St.-(iiieutin ; 
asnl Thh'raehe, chief town Gui.scs. Lower Picardie comfireheiided the 
three »li^,tl•iet.s of (7alaisis, Poulomiais, and the county of Ponthieii, of 
which the eapitrils wi-re ris.sjs.'ctively Calai.s, lloulognc, and Abb*‘ville. 
Tilts in-esenb de[»artment of Som.mi;, the arromlissemeiits of St.-QinMitin 
and Vervins in the d*qsarttiieiit of AisNn, and the arrondi.sscmeuts of 
iMiulogiio and Moiitivuil in the defiartnient of .PAs-m; rAi..\i.s, maki? 
uj> this pri>viiico of l*icardie. Its capital wa.s A.miexs. 

Pl( 'LNIJM. [Asiiii.i.] 

PICKKUINO, North Itivliiig of Vork.shins, a market-town, mid the 
Htsal of a Poor-Law Union in tlm parish of Pickering, is situated in 
5P' 15' N. hit., 0 45' \V. long., distant 23 mile.s N.N.IC. from York, 
223 miles N. by \V. from Loiuhjii, and 243 miles by tho Great Northern 
and North Midland railways, 'fhe jsopidaiion of the town in 1S51 
was 2.'ili. This living i.s a vicaragr? 'with the p*?r|>* tu:d ciiraey of 
Niswfcon annexi?d, in the. archileacuiiry of (dcveland ami dioe-o.sis of 
York. Pjekisriiig l*oor-Law Union (contains 25 pari.sht?s and iuwiiHhip.s, 
with an area of 8S,0i)2 .icros, ami a population iu 1^51 of 9972. 
Pickering i.s a long and irrcgubirly-built town; it is lighted with ga.s. 
'The town contains an ancient ancl spacious churtsh, with a lofty spire; 
jdaccs of worship for Wesleyan uiiil IVimitivc Methodist.s, imlepeiid- 
onts, and Quakers; an Endowed Graminar school for 29 hoys; a 
Free school for 20 boys; and a savings bank. 'J'lns market is on 
Monday, and tlnsro arts fairs lusld monthly, of which *?ight in the 3'ciir 
arc cattle fairs. Proom-making is tsxteiisively c;irri*'d on, the adjoining 
iiiiMU’d supplying the material. 'Phe Lswn formerly sent menibcr.s to 
parliament. A county court is liel I in Pickering, (.hi J*ickering- 
moor arc v<?stiges of two Itoman eiicampmenl.'i. 

Pl(\). [A/.*.)llF.S.j 

PKVroN. I Canada.] 

PKrroiT. I Nova-Soutia.J 
PIDDLKTOWN. I |)i)ii.si:T.smKi:.| 

PIDDLFTKIONTKIDF. [Donsr.Tsniiii:. j 
riFDIMONTE. LLavoU.i, Timn.v Di.J 
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PIEDMONT. 


PTEDMOXT, r:ri:M(>^XTE, or riir 1)1 Mil'XTE, Whicli 
II ouuiitry at the Toot of mouutaiiis, is the ohl* iiiiuio of a ilistrict of 
Ncirtli Icaly wliicli forms part of tlir Sanlitiiiiu (States. It liar^ ilie 
title of a principality, aiui the i hlcrtt run of the king of Siiriliiiia is 
Btyled Prince of PitMliiiont. 

Tho iiauie of I’ieduiont howevci- was also and is still occasionally 
used as a general denoiniiiiition for that part of the continoiital terri- 
tories of the king of Sardinia which is sitiiiite<l on the Italian side of 
the Alps, and between the Alps and tho Ligurian Apcuiiines, as 
distingnished from the other great divisions of the monarchy, iianudy, 
the duchy of Savoy, the eiuiiity of Xice, and the tliichy of (lenon. 
In tiiis larger seii^e Pealnmiit iiieliules aline and extensive tract of 
country I’JO miles hnig from north to Ronth, from the Pennine Alps 
to the Ligurian Apennines, and between IMI and 100 miles in breutlth. 
It forms a dislinet geoL'rapliieal region, having natural boundaries and 
a ]>eculiar phvsiea] character. It eoinjiriseR tlie wi-slerii oi*«liighe>t 
part of tlic basin of tlie Po, from the sources of that river to whi'it 
it emeri;oB from tht! hilts of j^lontferrato and ciiti«*rs tlie gns'it plain of 
Lombardy, iinjiiding its iiumerous and huge ailluents, I he Taiiam, 
tho Stiira, tin? Iiorjiiida, tjic two ilora, iV.e. It is a country of hills 
ainl valleys, being occupied by nuniorous ollsets <if tlu* Alps and of 
the Ligurian Apennines, except towards the eastern bnnh'i's, where it 
iniM-ges iuto the plain of Lombardy, on tlie side of Vcrci lli and 
JVli >rtara. 

During the middle ages tliis line ooiintry was ]iarc(‘lK'<I mit into 
several fnidid prineipalilies ami lordship-;, under a iiuminal iillegi:iii<*e 
to the (lernian emperors as kings of Italy, namely : 1, the principality 
of Piedmont pr(*per; l2, the dneliy of Aosta ; .*J, the diiehy of Mtni- 
ferrato; 4, the iii:u'«niis;iro of Salu/./.o ; o, ihe county of Asti ; (i. tin* 
inan.pl isate of (..\;va; 7, tlie lord-hip of Vercelli, Jn course of time 
the diik«‘S of Savoy bi-camii pos-cssed tif all these di*«tri<-t..-', either l»y 
compiest or inlu-ritance, lln* li-iii.-jes of the fi>rmer lords Jiaving become 
gradually cxlinet. 

The country of Plednionl., j^en- rady speaking, is one of the most 
fcrtih‘, health^', and plea:<fint in Italy. It. jiioduees itorn, j-iet*, Imliaii 
corn, wine, Iruits in abmi. lance, i.inib« r-1reos, excidleiit jiasture fm* 
cattle, hem]>. and s'lk. 'I'lie system of in*igati<iii has bt'eii loin; 
practi.M'd ill I'i- dniont, and it. i.-i carried to eousidcr.ilde perfection 
wherever the .^lope of the groiiml and the vicinity of runniiig water 
alford the opportunity. 

The population of all Piedmont amounts to iijjwanls of :'i.oon,no!i, 
being alsnil two-tliirds of that of the wlndo nnuiareliy, tlie Li.uid of 
Sartlmiii hicbidfil. Si aii -.J 

IMElilA. r^A. r.iu.M -..1 
PlKIlllKLATTK. J 
PIKllIlK-I.KMuirnidJ. ST. 
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PIKVR 

PKJNKIIOL, or PIM:11 «.iL 0. jT.o ino.] 

I'lLt 'OM A Yt). j I'l.ATA, La, iviver.' 

1*1 LKING'J’OX. l^liANcA.’.niii!:. \ 

PllJ.Ar, a S'-aport in lia.'-t-rn I’ru.-'hi, with IbihO iniiabii tints, is 
situated at the extremity of a tongue of laial lietwcM ii thi* Paltie, and 
the ca.^t- rii extremity of the I'risclio.s Half. It i.- a plaei-of (toii.-itlei-ahh*, 
inj]>ortance, fi»r as ihe Jlatf i.s too .'•■hallow to ii!l<iw large nr li»*a.vi!y 
latlen .-hips t<i go up to Konigslicig and Klliii'.i;, they are either liglit 
eiietl of part of tlieir c.argo. or remain at I'iiiau, and the gsnU are 
convened to tliO’C jini't.-i l»y lichters, Avhich als** biiiig back llie return 
cargoe.s. Xcar to the town there i- a lighthouse, and a fortress whi'-h 
dcfeiiil.s the cnlraijcc of tin: JIaiK I'iiiau derives great advantage.-, from 
its lisherie.s, especially of snir.n*oii.., frijin the ivn: of which caviare is 
]irefKir«*I. 

J'/UdULilT. 

PILLMTZ. [Pi UNA.; 

I'llJ/rOWN. i Kii.Kj;.s\y.: 

PI l.SK.X, a fort.ilicd t<iwn in Loheinia, is situ.ili:-! in the mid.st of; 
fertile held-, in .a beautiful and ext-.rusivc v.-dley, at the cimlliieiiee of 
the Pradawkt aUd the Ilerauiika, al.-Jo calleiL the .Mies, in 4;"*' 
N. lat., !•» J.'/ J-1. long, ;"i*J ndle.s W. hy S. frtiui Pnc'', and has ^ahoiit 
InjPMi inhabitanl.-’,. it 1.-* a well daiiit t<jwn, and tlie liouse.s an* mostly 
of wtoiic. Jt I 1 J 1 ..S lliiue .suhurh.-. The m(i.‘!t r.:nia.ri.:tMe f-iiblii; btiiidiiigs 
arc the gothic chureli of rst. Ikirihoiomcw ^ built in liib-), the gymiia 
Hiiim, the towm-Jiail, aial tl.'C iioiiHe of the 'J’entoiiic knigiits. Ile.sides 
the gyiimasiiun, there arc a military acudemy, u ]ihilosophical iiistitu 
tioii Avitli six jirfift^.'-sors, and a lycnim. J’il.seii lia.s coiisidf-rahlo maiiii- 
factiircH of woollen ehith, moroccr) ]f»athiT, ironmongery, articles made 
of horn, I'tc. There are four annual faii-.s, wliieii are miiftli ircfpii'iitcd. 
The iiihabitantM cairry on an (-.x ten rive trade in J'.ohemian products, 
and in cattle, iron, potasln .*<, fe.Mher.-;, v.ool, leatieM-, cloth, A*’. 
PiNCIlLlFAJJv. [Li.Nr(ii.,%.-jiiiLi 
PIXDIJS. fTNKs.sALy.) 

PINKY, i Ar^.J 
J'lNKriLNTi:. jlsTiiiA.I 
PINJIKL. iliMUA.] 

PIN.NA. I Aiii'.rz/o.'l 
PINSK. i.MjNsK.j 
PIUMLINO. (Siena.] 

PIPEUNO. [FuotiiNONE.J 
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IMJ'LCT. ((hiTTACK.J 

PIPItlACJ. I’li.i.r. i:t-Vii.a1xN'k.) 

PiQUA. [Dmo.] 

PllUiajS. lATiir.Ns.] 

PI It A NO. [ISTHIA.] 

J'lUNA, a town in tho cinde of Mcisscu, in the kiiigdt^m of Saxony, 
Bituatod on tlio left hank of the Klhe, 1 1 rnih'R hy railway S.hk from 
Dresden, and has about GOpo inhabitants. Most of the houMCH are built 
of etoiic from llic celebrated quarries near the town. The principal 
public buiUliiig.s are the town -hall, the cathedral, which is one of the? 
liiiest specimens of (Jothic arehitr*etiirc in the kingdom, the convent 
chureli, tlu‘ ehiireh of »Si. .Kmiigunda, the orphan asylum, and a hand 
Rome sel!ooIhoii.«-;e. On :i high i-oek niMr the town, called the Soimeii- 
stein, then* w'as formerly a strong fortre.^^-.s, which Ava'i di.smantIe<L hy 
tlie Pru.'^sians in llic Sevt-ii Vear.s’ War, and. which is now used as a 
lunatic asylum. There are flourishing tnaiiiifactures of cotton, linen, 
woollen cloths, stockings, hats, leatln'i*, ironmoiigeiy, starch, lAc. ('alico 
}>rinling is carried on. 'fhe inhabitants have a eonsiderahio tracle idso 
in the natural produi-i.ioiiR of the eouiitry, among which the Pima 
sandstone holds an inqiortaiil iihiee. J lops .are extensively grown in 
the iii'ighhourhotul of J'iriia. About four miles below Pirn:i, on tlie 
right hank of the Kibe, is the village of /V/Za/V.-., iidjaceiiL to which is 
the. extensive ]adae,e of Pillnit/., the summer re.sideiiet: of the kings of 
SaxtUi^’. Ill this palaee a irongre.ss was held in ITlM, a(- which a con- 
vention Mas agreeil up«iii tr» fippo.si^ the h'n'inli j-evolntioii, :ind to 
iiiaiiit'iiii the rif.^ht of tlie Ikitirbons to the throne i>f PiMiiee. 

PISA, a province of 'rii.seany, boiiiKled N. by the |U*ovlM<:e <*r 
Jjiieca, hk by that of l'’ireiiyc, W. by tiui .Mi^diterniiiean, ami S. by tlie 
j)i*t»viiiei; of Siena. It «‘ompri.ses 1, the low»?r j»art of the basin of 
tho .\rm>, witli a small part td' that of tie* Sereliio; li, a. part of a Jiill 3 ' 
raiigi*, e.'illeil J\b>ht(‘nero, which bounds the Tia-sin of the Arno on the 
.Siiiith, and runs elu.se to the .'^ea soiiili-east of 1 jvorno ; o, the* h:i.si)i ol' 
tlie (.Veina, south of the hills jii.-t mentioned ; ami 1, a stri[i of land 
south of tin* mi.uths of the (%*(!in:L, and extending along tie* .'•tea-coa.st, 
and bet wc'-n tliat and tin* hill.-c Ibr ahoiil .12 mile-i. as far as t he 'I’oiTe 
San Vin<u?n/.o. 'J'lie ar*. a of the ]iro\iiiee is llTTsipiare rnile.s, ;ind t.he 
]Mipuhitlon ill .\pril -D.M am(»uiil.c-d to2ul,17u. The city of JJvorno 
^I.eglKirii) and ti*rrit.'ii’y aliout it. amounting altogether ti> JJ.S stpiare 
iiiile.-i. and funiierl^' included in Ihe provinee of I'i.-a, has been reciMitly 
formed into a. sepafat-* govi*riime.Ml, to whieli tlie i-hitids of Klha ami 
tIorgoii;i, al 'SO are annexed. (LiVoiiNo; I'u.liA.j In the e.liaiitv.'i Ilia I. 
occurred aft.i*)* tin* di'.itli of the e\•^‘mpre^.' Maria L'Uiivi. in 1.''*I7, the 
outlying di-stricts of Ponireimdi and l■'ivizy..lm», fi,rmeH\ helonging to 
'J’liseaiiy and iiieliuied in the j»rovinee of Pi.sa, were ecdetl to Parma 
ami Modena respectively; l»iit tin* detaeheil districts of Pieirasanla, 
Isirga, am! Serave/za, an* slilL hidd by Tnsirany in virtm* of the (kui- 
veiition of Phuvnes- (Ns»v. 2"*, 1S4I). liarga. li-siii the vail* 3 ’ of tlie 
I ’pper Sei'i-hio. [(iAUi A'.NAX A. I 'j'hc djsi rlct o!‘ l’i**lra-anta lies along 
tilt; sea eii.i.'d, In tween the teri'itorie.s of Liieea ainl of Ma-iiSa and 
(Airra.ra. It sti’etehes f'*om 1 be sea iotiiel'oot of the ( 'arrara Moun 
tain--, or Alje* Apuar.a, and i-s elii^ lly noted for it.s niaihh: ijiiarrie.s at 
Serav* /./.ii, Avliii h arc of the -ame di'.--i.*rip1.it*ii a-; tho.'e of (’arrara.. 

'l'h«' eeiilr.tl and i-miilieni ]).irts ol’ the proviiiei* arc ero.-.sed by raiiii- 
ib'atioii.H of tin* A peniiim-.-., ami the iiortln rn p.irl is the wide ]ilaiii in 
which ihe city nl‘ l*isa :-t,in.lr'. 'I'he piineipal rivers arc the .Arno ami 
tin* Seriliio, which tr.-iversi; iln* plain of Pi.s i and lien* enter the .se.-i, 
'J’ln* i.»th‘ r rivers an: tiie Ih’a, a. leeder of ihe Lower Anio, and tin* 
Cecilia, which ri-se;-* in tin* range of higii lamN, hctwecii llMMi and IJim* 
feet liigh (which ilividc.^ tlie .Marciiim:i, or iiiaritiiiit; low lands, from 
tho valle^^ tif the I iiiihi'oiie in the province of Siena), (uitl aftrr a tortuous 
fuui'se <ir about in miles in a western direction, eiitor.s the sea- b^’ two 
inoiiih.s ill tin: (uilf ot Va.il, 22 inile.s S. L. of Livorno, in the iioi'th- 
wesl. I'f the provinco theri^ arc sc*vei-al iiiarsliy lakes; a narrow strip 
aJoijg the ('oa-.t i.s iiiiheaitli 3 * in siiiiiiiicr and autumn, (»wing to malaria.. 
TJni sfbi is very f'. rt ile in corn, wine, and fruits, '.riit; province i.-. 
cro-sseil by railways and elec^tro telegraphic wires coiiiiccting the city 
of Pis.i with Lucca, Fhirence, ami Ijegliorn. 'flic chief towii.s, Pisa 
and Voi.'n;!if{ are. n(>tifi;il in .s(*paratc artiirle.s. 

PISA, eapiial of l-hi: provim:»: of Pi.sa in Tiisoanv, is Ritiiated in a 
plain v»'ateri;il by tlio Ai'iio, la miles by railway ^V^ fmm l''hirenee, 
in miles from Leghorn, ami about 4 niile.s from the Ki'a-eoast, in 
4 .r 4 :;'Jl" N. hit., itr 21 ' 7 " K. long., ami ha.s about 22 , nun inhahif- 
aiiU. 'Flic tiAVii is iliviilcil hy the river into two nearly equal parts 
connectcil by throe bridges, ono of whicli is of marble. TJio circuni- 
ferciicc of the walls is about hIx iiiilcs; the quayrs along tlio Arno and 
.several other streets arc w'idc, well paved, and lined with handsome 
buildings, hut the town has an ajqMMiniiice of Joncljnes.s ; it is too large 
for its population, UMn*. four iiioBt roinarkable buildings of Pisa, the 
calhfidral, baptistery, belfry, and Canijxi Santo, are groiqied near one 
aimllier in a vast oi*tai phi'c at the western extri'inity of the town. 

Tiie diionio, or cathe,drul, begun in ln(iS by the arcliiiect ISuschettu 
and completed in i 1 It'S, is a Hpli-ndid gothic Ktriictuiv, cased exturiially 
with riiarbit: lif various colours, and uiTianieiitt;d with nimieroiis 
rilii'vos, inserijitions, and coliiiimH of various aizcH. The )>lsiu is a 
Latin cross. Tlio interior of the church is lighted through Hiiiall 
windows of ])aiiiti tl glass ; the nave is divided fi*oin the aisles by fine 
coluiniiH of gmnite; and the three bi'onzu gates of tho favade aru 
ornamented with iigures by Giovanni da JiologUBy representing Hcenos 
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from tlio PiiHsioii of our Lortl. Above tlio iuterBoriioii of the imye mid 
tninBopts riHes douio, wliioli jh one of the earliest constructioiiK of 
the kind iu Italy. Tli»^ puljut is enriched with valuable aculptun's 
by Oiovjiniii di J‘isn. ; othtn- statues and seulptures by the winie master- 
liniid, nmi by (.iliovanni da llolo^jua anil other artists, nrt» in various 
))arts of the church. 'Phe paintings are by Andri-a del Sarto, Itazzi, 
Salvator llosa, Koselli, an<l other masters. The pavoinent is of marble 
of various colours. 

The llaptisteiy, erected between the yoars llo-J and IKiO hy Dioti 
salvj, is of it singular design, ^'he plan is circulai', with a <liamett‘r of 
llti feet ; the walls ai-e f-' feet thie.k ; the building is raised on Ji stops, 
aial Hurmoiinted witJi a dome in the Bhripe of a pear. Thi^ e.\terjjal 
elevation is divideil into it stories : in the haKcnie.nt the columns, !Jl) 
in nniiiher, are engaged, and have arches springing from enliimii to 
eoliinin, 'with a hold cornice above ; in the iirst story the eolunitis are 
smaller, stand out iu rclitd', and juv. plaeoil closer bjget her ; and the 
iirdcr is siirnioniited with pinnacles and high fmdiiuoiits plaeiMl at equal 
distances: the termiiiaiions of these parts an? erowne«l with slatue-s. 
Ahfjve this is an attic stoiy, decorated with ot.hf*r high pediments, ]»iii- 
iiaclcH, aiirl statnes. Th** doni(!, which is covered with lead, is iiitcr- 
si^etcd hy long lines of very ]iroininent fretwen-k : all these, lines meet 
in a. litthf coriiiee near the i<»p, and terminate in aimthiT d»)me, above 
whicii is a stjilim of St. John. Tho interior is much admireil for its 
proportions: .s granite columns, ]»lac(Ml hetween I ]ners deei»rnteil 
v.'ith j)ilafciters, are arranged round tho bnsiimeiii story, whiidi .Hiippoi*t 
a sia*oinl ord'T of piers arr:nigi*d in a similar manner, on which tin*, 
dome jvsts, which is famous for its eclio. The interior is ornamented 
with iiumiTous sculj)tiii‘t?s : the ])ul)iit. by Nieola l*isauo, is eoiisiilered 
a masterpiece. In the middle (jf the Jkipti.stery is a large oetagonal 
basin of marble, raised on three stops. Within the basin then* are 
hmr eirciilai- ]»l:iees hollowt^d out for water, and round the centre of 
the basin, whieli is uce.iq)ie4l by a. pedestal, is a ]>hn;4* like\^ i;-;o hollowed 

• Hit for the ])riest, who was thus (*na.bh;tl to turn from one basin to 
the utiior. 

^Pli(^ lielfrv, one of the iimst celehratetl buildings of Pis.i, is a round 
ttiwei* liiiilt externally ‘»f white marlile. It is l.^H) feet high, dividetl 
iuio nine storie.* hy njws of ct»lmiins. It is gi'uerully named the 
I icaning Tower, fr.i'u iIkj circiiinstaiiee that it. ileviates from tht? per- 
jtendicular liiie aln :it foiniieen feet. It was ei-eettal in tlie latter part 

• »f tln^ 12th eentiiry hy tho architj^cts William of Innspi-nek and 
il'iiiiUiiio of I'jsa, Kroni the snmiiiit ther** is a splendid vit‘W of llio 
itlain, the surrounding nionntains, and tin sea. 

'Plio C’anipo Santf*, or ceintdery, constiinded in the l.*»rh c<*ni»iry 
by (liovaiiiii «li Pi-a, is a parallelogram, ‘lilh fei t in length, 1 IS feet 
wide, with an a.]' 4 M.te <»r «‘loi.st.er running all rojiinl tin* interior, the 
walls of whicIi ari* covered with fr<*seo jiaintings <*.hielly by <dotl.o, 
ih'eagna, and Memnii. Tlie |»aintiiigs .are fur ilie most part greatly 
t|a.ni:i;;ed, ainl some are. entindy obliti-i’ated. A Si'rie.*^ id’ engraviiq^i 
of ttie ]»aintings was pnlilished by Kosiiii in l^ld. Scvajral ancient 
stailptiins and oilmr remains of antiquity are deposit.4*d in the (^impo 
Santo. Anii>ng thi- Loinhs i.s tliat t»f tiie ( .'ountess lleatriee, the undJua- 
of M:i.l-iida; of A lga!'«‘d 1 i, IMgiititti, and of the j’ehibrat.ed .*«urgeoii aial 
j'rofe.s.--or Vacea, which last is the work <jf d'lnM'wald.''eij. 

Among the other ivniarka.b|«* buildings of l*i.sa arc the eliurch i>f 
.->an .Ste.faiio, whi<*Ii w;is foinnlird in l.*dll by ilnr graiul-duk^? I'imiihj ; 
ihat4)r San Priaiiain», whieh i.s rieli in ])aintings ; San J^ieola, with a 
handhonie ladlVy, the work of ieoia J*isaiio ; San Mieln’h* in Ilorgo 
eontaiiis tlie nioiiuiin>nt of («uiili> tlraiidi, a celebrated ni:itht*niatieiaii 
and conteiiiporary of Newton ; Siuita Maria della Spiiia, .*i hand.'-i>me 
churcli, wdtli goo4l paintings and sculptures; the palaces nf l.aidraiiehi 
aiul I laiifredncci ; the 'JVirre ileila Kanie < ini mortal i.'t*d by Dante in 
Ids ‘ Inferno in which l.'guliiio and lis children v^ere sUirveil lo 
flealh, anil now forms ])art of a strnetiire call-. d I’alazzo delP Dmlogin, 
on the i*ia/./.a de' C'ava.Jieri; the university l»uiiilin'..s, tin*, library, 
observatory, ami botanical garden; tlie great ho.sjiital ; the Loggia, or 
old excliaiig*.!. 

The (Jertiwa, or Carthusian convent and ehiiivh, is in a pleas;ini. 
situation, about two miles east of I’isri. 'l*lie vast farm and forest of 
San Ituisore, belonging tn the grainl-duke, three milt*s fi-oin i^i.^a, near 
the Bca, 4 m chietly I'emarkahle fur the camels, ahi>iit laghty in iiiiiiiber, 
the original stock of which were brought to tliis spi»t in the time of 
tlie (h’UKadcM. The mineral baths, called Di San Diuliaim, four iiiile.s 
Iroin Pisa, at the foot of a iiioiintain, have been restored on the ri'iiiaiiis 
of ancient Therm;e, which ivei’o fii'cjuentcd in the middle ages by the 
countess ATatildn. The present luiildingK are of the. la.st century. In 
summer the air of J’isa and the neighhonriug ]»lain iH not considered 
wholcHonie, though it is not so deleterious as it oiiee wju?, owing to 
SmproveiiieiiU in drainage and cultivation. During the winter the 
cliniate of Pisa is extremely mild, though rain^". 

^ The origin of J*iaji is unknown. It was on the liordoi* between 
l'd.riiria and the country of the Ligurians, and was probably colonised 
by the hitriiscaiiH when tJiey extoiuled liioir dominion from the Arno 
to tho Macra. It bertamo subject to lloiiie about the middle of tho 
oth century of Pome, rotaiiiing, liki* most Ktriiscaii towns, it .4 muni- 
cipal torm of goveriinient. Livy (xl. 43) mentions that a Latin colony 
was sent to Pisa about n.c. 171). Nothing more is said concerning Pisa 
in Koniiin history. Ifc lijul bishops at the beginning of the *lth cen- 
tury. Pisa ])as.sed Hiiccessivuly under the doniiniun of tJie various 
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cou(|iien>i*M of Italy, tliu(jobh.s, the Loiigobards, and the OarluvlngiaiiH. 
lludor the last it govt‘rne<l itself us an iudependeiiL eoniinunity, with 
a nominal allogianct} to the empcroi's and their great feudatories tho 
counts or namjuirtCH of Tuscany. In A.i). S7-1 the Pisans defeated tho 
Saracen pirates, wh«), after having })lundereil tho Homan coast, landed 
at Sau Pietro in (Iriifio, about three miles from Pisa. In IXia Otho I., 
4 >fi his return from Itorne, stoppeil at Pisa, Jind gniited various privi- 
leges to the town. About lt»03 tlll^ Pisans neut their galleys to iho 
coasl of Syria ag.iiiisL the Sel jnk Turks, who had invaded tho country, 
and wdio vi?xed tho Ohristiaiis of Palestine. 

In the following yeai* bogau the long stnigglo between tbo Pisans 
and Miiscet. the Moorish king of Sardinia. W'hieii ended in the final 
coiique.st of that island hy the united Pisaii.s and Genoese, in the ye.ir 
At this piM'ioil Pisa was a republic, liavi I ig its animal eon.-uils. 
About lo.'iO the Pisans sul>iect(?d the isliiiid of Clorsiita, and iu Hts!) 
or lOPl, 1*1 *pe I'rhan 11. made a grant to them of tlie ivhole i.slaiid us 
a lief of tho AjiOMtolie See. In DMi;* they sailed to Palermo, cut the 
Saracen Ueet out of the harbour, and carried away a rich booty, part 
of which was employed in hiiildiiig their sjileitdid cathedral. About 
the year in7o began the wars hetween Genua and Pisa, which cuii. 
tinned, with various inlemqitions, fur mure tiian twu ci'iitiiries, and 
endiNl in the tlownfa.! of Pisa. In in.s.s, tho twi» states having made 
jieace, joined their fleets, and sailing to the coa-it of Jtirbary, tuuk the 
town of Malubli.ili, then the cajiital of a conaid»‘ra.hle Saracen state, 
ainl <»bliged the king to release all hi.s Chri.stian .slaves. 

Jt was in fhi.s jieriod of their prosperity that the J*is;ins cnmpletijrl 
their splendid niuniiiiients of art, the (\'Llhoilral, the belfry, bapti.sterv, 
and c;aiiqM> Santo. The J'i.saii.s sent a fleet of 120 sail to the first, 
crii.-iade, and their .woldier.s :iml sailors assi.sti!il al the taking of Niciea, 
and .•ifterwiird.'! at ili.at of Aiiti<ich, as a rewai’d f-u* which they ohtaiiii'd 
a street of tliat city l-o e.-^tablisli a factory in. In the Pisans 

W'*re at Lilt; taking of Jerii.salem. In the foiiowing year they sailed 
into the st*a of Marnnu-a, and obliged tin* emperor .\Icxius f.u sign a 
treaty, by which he allowed them to e.stabli.sli a factory at Gon.stanti 
leqJe, with anqilc ]»rivilego.-t. The Pi,*;an fleet returned liome in 
triumph, and ih»‘ir city then entirely sinTonmlcd hy walls. 

Ill 1114 tin* Pis.-ms s(‘nt a large, iirinaiiicnt, the largest that had ever 
sailed from t.lieir I'.uast, to the eoiupie.st. of the Pmlearic I.slands, which 
were in pos.sessioii of tlie Moors, aiul which bail beeonn! a nest ol 
Mohauiniedan [urales. ^J’he licet cuiisksted of uflO shijis of varioiLS 
size-, having on board men :ind '.MiU horse.s. The ari hbishop 

*»r Pisa, Pietru Muiieoiii, liiiiisi.df c»unmanded tlu^ exjieditloii. In 
April, jnr, the J*Dans, in conjunction with lliyiiiiindo IV., count of 
IJareehtii;., Mceoinpli.died the conquest of llie Lah ares. In the year 
l'.lu7, tlio J‘i.-Han fleet went to the coast of Naples to aid th • Pope ami 
tin* eJiipei'ur agaiii't the Nonn.aiis, ainl look the tow’n of .Viiialfi. 

Til ihe war hetweuii l■Ve^|erit; l’iai*fiaro.<sa and the Lomt<;ird citii-s, 
PiHv .'.hied with tin- <-nij)eru-. In the rolhiwiiig century tin* Pi.saii.s, 
:iM fThibeline..!, le-'»k tin- ]iart of I-'i-ed-’l'li k 11. agaile.t tlie Pope, lij 
l^uS, peact; W’.'is made between Genua aii>l Pis:*, U;!*nii«.li the Jiiedia- 
liuii uf Pope Alexandei' IV. In bi-gan the fourth warbelween 

Pisa aij*l Genoa. In DJ**! ilay .sidlered a iii.-sis; rous ilrfe.ihiiiVthe 
i.sl.iinl i>f Meloria from tin* (Jeinave, euniiie'ii led by Cdierto J»orM. 
Ill tile aeiioii they Jo.st :»iMH» men killeil or drow ii-il. and l.'i.nOti were 
ivirried pi-i.^uneiv. to * h*uua, whei’i.- they were ei iiiiiied in eliaiii'^, ;md 
Avheri* ioo.-4t td' tle.-iii ilh-d. llen'*e. a proviu'h bee.ime current througli- 
i»iit Italy — 'I’ho.-se who want, tu set- l*i'.i uiu.-t g«> Lo fJenna. * hi 
12*.a», Giuirad Doria :itlaeked the l*ort.o Pisano, de troved its towe!’.'. 
Mini sunk ships filled Avitli stoiiC'' at tin- entrance. Pnuii thai time 
Pisa Completely lo.a. it-; rank as a inaritinn* jioxM-r, after a giorh'iis 
earei r I'f luur eeiil iirii s, and Veniei* ami tJeuo.i were fell ;d'>iie t-^ 
dispute for the naval siipreiiniey of the Mediterranean. 

ill the me.Miitiiiie J’’lorence, al. the head of the (hielphs of Tiis-e.my, 
us-saileil i’i.sa by land, and in iht ir di:'tres.s the Pisans appointe«l as 
their eapl.-dti-geiieral, fur In years, Dgolino fount Gherarde.-ca, a 
fihiheliiie feudal haroii, who, in onler to keep himself in ]iuwer, 
favonivd alteniati*ly Gmdphs jind Ghihclines, Avhile h-;; pro.scrilied Die 
more indejiemlent leaders of both parties. Ho wa.^ oppo.sed by the 
archhisliop Jhiggioro degii Pbaldiiii, a sLaunch Ghiheliiie. ; and in 
1 being ;n:ensi;d of heUMyiiig hi.s count ry into the hand.*^ of tin- 
Giudphs of Phu'cneo ami Lueea, an iusurreetion broke out against 
him, headed by tho arclibislttip. I’golino, being overjioweivil, wa 
coiifineil, with tw’o of his sons and two of his gi-aiidhon.';, in a tower 
near the Arno, wlieiv the wiM.:tclusl prisoiiei-s wore left lo «Iit> of hiiUL-er. 
This catastroplic has hiriiished Dante Avith the .-.-iihjet^t of om* of Ids 
most ]H»worful descriptions. 

^*ho Pisans then :i]»pointed Gnido da Muiitefelfro their eapr;iiii- 
geiioral. He recovered I >y force the stri»nglnd4l.< which lqr<»lmo h.id 
put into the hands of tins Guelph.s. Poa^re was niatle w itli Morenee 
in 12h2i, and in 12l*n with (ieima :il.so. Pisa r-ontium*'l iit(ae-lii‘d to 
ilic Gliibelinc ]iarty, and at ihe ile.-ith i»f the «;iiiperor Hcmry \ IL, in^ 
131 *», found herself expo.'-iesd to the att.aek tjf alT the (rnolphs of 
Tuscany. The Pisans gave; the <*liief eoiiiui.-unl t«> Lgneeioim della 
Kaggiuolii, a caphiiii of some renown. avIio t.«>ok Jjucea, in 1314, an<l 
aftcrwarils ilefeateil the J^'loreritiiies in* he battle ^of Moiit»-catino. 
l*isa ivsiimed its republican l\>rni <d govornnient in L4D), and in 1.422 
•*xili-d lo of tin* Gliibelinc imble.s, :uid made petM.e.o with tho Guelpl: 

Ill the f.illiiwing year a g^-iieral m a -.-a ere of the ITsaiis took plaee in 
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Sanliniu, iind Ujg oUltoiI tlio iHlaiirl to Alfonso, tlie sou of 

fluiueH IJ., kiug of Arugou. IMhu made ii last (.'fforl to prvsorvo 
Sardinia, but was ublif^od to give* it up l-o the A ragonoso, in laSCJ. lii 
lti2H (kiBtruccin (JiiHtracani, thfi groat Ohiboliue leailor, took Pisa by 
surprise, but his denlli soon after restored it to freedom. In 1 3-^1 the 
Ptwiijs, wlio Btill retained uiinli of their martial Bpirit, defeated the 
inoi*ejitlucp, took ]i08s<v9Niun of Ijiicoa, and kept it till wlieu 

the emperor CharleB IV. obliged them to restore Lueca to ita inde- 
peiidenec. 

I’isa wa» now distracted by iutmial feuds between Iho democratic 
party and tlie Ghiheline nobles, the result of which was that the city 
was Bold by one of its tyrannical chiefs to (linn Galeazzo Visconti, in 
February, At the death of Gian Galeaz/o, in 14 03, his natural 

soil GabrJello J^Iaria had J'isa for his share, Imt not feeling hiiiiKelf 
secure, ho jdaced himself under the proU^ction of (/harloH VI. of 
Fwincti. Marshal JUiucicauU', the ropresoutative of Charles, sold the 
citadel and the other sirougholds whic:h he had in the t<*rritoiy «)f 
Pisa for 20U,000 ilurins. Gabriello Alaria demanded his shan^ of the 
purehuse mono 3 % but Marshal ISoucicault rid liimself of liis imiiortu- 
nities by having him beheaded as a traitor to the Fi*euch king. 

The Florentines had the citadel of Pisa, but not tlm town, and the 
citizens hooii retook the citarh;!. Thej” now ;isked peace of the 
Florentines, oflering tt» repay them the money which they had paid 
to Jfoucicault. 'J3ie J‘'loreiitiiies howeveu' would iiear <}f no propo.sal 
except the surrender of l*isa. 'Fhey acc^ordingly' blockaded l^isa. for 
about a year, and when the iuhahitaiits weitj it^cluced to the gix*atest 
<U»tre*ss for want <»f provisions, Giovanni Gam haeorbi, wliotii they had 
reeuiled fr<»in exile to conciliate their enemies, secretlj' ofn*iu><l tlu? 
g/ites to the Florentines Jbr HO, 000 ilurins on the night uf the Sih 
November, Ilaiher tlian submit to the yoke of Florence, the 

principal families of I'isa now emigrate*! to Sardinia ami Sicily*. 'J'lius 
ended thi‘ career of }*isa as an iiidepeiidt^iit state. 

After 88 3 ’e{i.]*s of I'^loreiitiiie dominiou, when Charles VI IT. of 
1'rauco ounie to Ital}', in 14t»4, the jieople of IMsji rose in arms, drove 
away the Florentines, and restoj’od their iv.publican goveriiiuent under 
the protection of France. In 141*!*, after the French had left Italy, 
the k’lonMitincB bceiegc'd T^isa, but were repulsed. In 1 H04 the l‘'U»rcii- 
tiucs rtvsuuiovl the siege, Imt tluiy failed again. At last, in they 

formed a close blockade round the town, ami Pisa was obliged to 
Bunx'iider through fainiuc. A Bccond eiuigraticui then tot»k jdace, the 
wealthier families preferring exih" to tlic hiss of iiidopcndence. iSiuce 
that time Pisa hais remaim'd suhjeet to Florence. 

The university' *>f l*isa hsus be(Mi the chief means of maintaining 
some life in the town. It is divided into throe faculties, theology, 
law, and medicine; it is attended hy about luO students. 

PISI'JilA formed the northern and iriountainous part of the Syrian 
and llotiiaii provinces of i’amphydia. [P.XAii’ii in their moiiii- 
taiiis, wliich formed a jiart^if Mount Taurus, the l*isidians maintained 
their independence under tlic Persian empire?. Neither the Syrian 
kings nor the iloirians were able to khImIiio them, though the latter 
obtained p*)S.sesHioii of some of their towns. In tin? time? of Strabo 
the Pisidians wi?Te governed by jietly chiefs, and jirincipally supportisd 
themselves by plundering their ucigliluiu rs. 

Mr. (now Sir ('liarlcs) Fellows, who viMit*!d the weMt<?rn ])art of 
Pisidia in 1SU8, says that the mcks are geiierallj' *if marble, and some 
of coiiimon liiiiestone with veins *»f marbh'- running tlirough tlu?in in 
all directions. The mof^i singular features in this district are iiioim- 
tains of volcanic dust accumulated roiiinl inarlih? rocks. This light 
sand or dust is tufa, the dust of the pumice-stone; the dcc<.>inposed 
lime haft in many ]iurts iiii.\c<l wiili this tufa and formed hills of 
J Ionian cctncui. 

1'he chief towns of Pisidia were Antiocttkia, Sagala.ssus, ami Sclge. 

South-\ve.st of Autiociici.-L was or the ruins of 

which, aiMiording to Fellows, arc very exlcii.-ivc, consisting of seven 
or eight temples ; three other long buildings, oruanir'iitcd with cornicoB 
and columiiB, and with rows of pedestals on each side ; and a most 
beautiful aricl jicrfcct theatre on the side of a liigher hill than the rest 
of llie ruiuB occupy. The town has no trace of walls, but its tombs 
are to be seen carved in the rucks for iiiileR around, with mucli archi- 
tectural oi'jiaiiicnt. These ruins arc near the villag** of Allahsun to 
the? south uf Isbarta. To the Routh rifie.s a high iuBulate^d coiiii.al bill 
with the reiiiidiis of the wall round its sumuiit. On this hill stood 
the Acrojiolis of SagalassuH. (I familton, ‘ Ucfscarchcs in Asia Minor.*) 

South-east of SagaiussuB was Stfyt:, the most iin]ioi'tant town -in 
Piftidin. V hell Aiexamler marched through Pisidia, the iuhabiiauts 
of SeJgc sent auibaHsadors to him, and obtained favourable terms from 
him. (Arrian, i. 28.) The territory of Selge, tliough mouiitainoin> 
was, according to Strabo, very fertile. It proclueed ubundanee of oil 
and wine, and afforded ]»usturage for great iiumbcrB of cattle. The 
turesia nujiplied a great iiiuiiber of tiinber-trc?f‘R, of wbich the Htyrax 
was reckoned tho most valuable. Air, Felbiws vir^itoil the niiiiH*fif 
large city, situatlid about 30 miles iiortb-easL of tbo village of Pionjak, 
wliich are in all probability those of Scige. He ru*ic (he says; fur at 
least :> miles through a j»art of the city, which was one jiile of tc?mpleB, 
tlieatres, and buildings, vyjfl|^ with each other in rpleiulour. 

PISINO. [ISTIllA 1 

PISTIGCif). [JJarimcata.] 

PISTO'IA, M:e ;uu if :it /*Ii foriimj a town in ilie Tnsc;in iirovincn of 
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Firenze, is Hituated 21 miles by railway' through Prato N.W. from the 
city of Florence, in a plain at the foot of tbo Apomiiiies, and ije«ar the 
Stella, a tributary of the Ombrone, wbioli is an ailbient of tho Amo. 
Pistoia lies on the high road leading fi'i^m Florence to Modena over 
the AjieiiiiiiJCH. It is a well-built town of consideniblo size, but 
mther thinly inhabited ; it contains about 12,000 inhabitants, and gives 
title to a bishop. Pintoriiiui does not appear to have been a place of 
importance under the Itoinuns, excejit that it was near om? of the 
passes leading into Oisalpino Claiil. Sallust mentions the Pistoriaii 
territr^ry in his account of the inoveincnt.s of Catiline and his iiisiirgeiit 
followei*s. Pistoia was a place of importance under the Loiig^ibards, 
whose king l>csid€?riuH inelosc*! it with walls. It was afterwanis an 
iudopondent niiiiiicipality, until it was subjugated by b^orenee, .aboiil 
3 3 HO. Ill the bloody feuds of tlie numerous branches of a <listinguishcd 
J’istoiaii family, named ( *ancelliori, in the lattt?r part of the 13ili ceiituiy, 
the two faotj*>ns of the iSiaiiclii and the Neri originated, which spmid 
also to IHoivnce, and caused incalcidable niisery to both cities in tliis 
and the following century. Tie? Florentine Neri bbickaded Pistoia, 
;ind after terrible barbarities g<it it into timir power by siirivndcr, 
Ai»ril 10, 330(i, wlien they r.az<!d the walls to the ground. 3*istoia 
never iwroveivd from this blow. It has coiitiiiued, with BOiru? short 
interruptions, to be subject lo Flonnice ever .since. 

Thun? are many ivmarkable biiildiiigs in Pisl.oia. Tlio cathedral, 
ivliich W'as built by tht? Countess Alatilda, in tin? early paH of the 12tli 
century, and ixsttired by Nicedo di Pisa, coiibiins suiue gond jiaiiitings, 
baSMo-rilifVii.s, and monuments. The other churches worthy of notict? 
an* S.*iii-Pietro-Maggiore, 1/ Amiun/.iata, San Filipfif>-N«*i*i, Santa-Maria 
deirirniilt.M, Saii-Gicivaiini-Pat.tistii, San l>ouieiiii?o, ami San Giovaiiui- 
Uotoiido. 'riie fialace ilell (oiiimuiie, or deglJ Aiizi;iiii, dates fruiii ilii* 
Pith c(?iitury, ami eoritains sevei‘.'i1 iiiunumciits of the middle ages. 
The *‘pisi?opal p.alaee and the clerical .seniinary', both built in the 1 Stli 
century' by Jlishop Pioci, aiv haudsoiiie biiiltiiiigB. La .Sapiciiza. (the 
]Uib1ic .schools) has a gfunl library. There is ahso at Pistoia .*i.n academy 
of sciences and Indies lettres. The ]irivate pahiijcs of the faiiiilii s 
Pracciolini, 0.*incellieri, Itospigliosi, Toloiiud, ami Fortegiicrri, contain 
good paintings. 'J'he cliief in:inufai;tiircs are woollen cloth, silk, 
leather, iron wares, and guii-barnds. 'riu? pistol is .s.iid to derive? it-i 
name from this city. Piwt>»ia was the liirthplaia? of Pope ('li?irient IX. 

P1T(IATUN*S JSJiANl), :i small settlement in the Pacific Gceiiu, 
sitiiateil in 20“ P *S. hit., 130 S' W. long., dependent on (lie ISriti-h 
governnieiiL, fruin the cin*iiinst!in(?e of its liaving been r(?sorled bi 
liy some of the mutineers of tlie Jloiinty in i7!*0. ^I'lie first .sid.tleiv, 
coii.sbted of !* Knidisli sailors, (i Gtaiieilean men, and 12 ( naliei((?.'Ui 
women. The f> Otalieiteans and (i of tlie Finglir hiiieii wen*, slain In 
cpiarrehs. The population in October l^^ri J amounted to 2(ifi, all but 
3 of whom were born on the islmid, and nearly all are desc.endaubi of 
the original settlern. 7'lie islanders speak both the 'rahcitaii and Fnglish 
laiignage.s fluently. 

Pit<?ajri/.s islaml was so named on account <if its liaving been fiivf 
seen by a young genilemati of the name of Pitcairn on the 2ijil .Inly, 
]7t^7, as Slated in ('omnj*nidt?r C.'irleret’s narr.itive of Ids 'Voyage 
Uuimd the World.' Tlie islaiifi is about 1.', mile:; in eireauufeiviice, 
about a mile and a half in its greatest li?ngtli, and the iiij,!ie-:t jioiiit is 
1008 fei't above Ihe sea. The coast is foi’inetl for the most part of 
rocky' ]iroj*!ctions, off wdiich lie scallerird iinmerous fragment.^ *if rock 
rising like black jiyramid.s aniid.-3t the surf, wliich on all sides rolls in 
upon tlu* hIioi'i*. Pouiily IJay i.s tin? tuily aeee.'.sible hun ling- place. 
Tins island has gnsat variety of .soil and aspect, is well \vt)ode«l, ami 
liealtliy*. 'J'he tin rmoiiiCitt r ranges from .0!* to 80^ I’alir. Cocoa-nut, 
jihiutain, banaii.a, bread-fruit, banyan, orange, and other trees tlourish; 
potatoes, sweet i;otaloe.s, yams, water-melons, sugar-cane, tobacco, the 
tea-plant, and niai/.e arc cultivated ; goats, hogs, and poultry an? 
reared ; ainl fi h i.s abundant. About a do/.<?u ves (;l.-<, ciiielly whalers, 
visit tho i.'-land annually, :iiid obtain provisions in exchange for clothing 
and otl.sr articli'S wliicii the inhabitants stainl in need of. Occasionally 
the islnnc] is visited by a Ih'itish iiiaii-ol-war. Hear- Admiral Alori?sby, 
the Prilish Commander-in-CMiief in the J^icific, visited and spent a few 
dsivB on the island in August 1852, ami the accounts given by him 
and by olli(?r visitors ngn e in ascribing to tlie islanders the highest 
chanicter for virtue, guuil order, and iiiLe.lligeiice. .luhii Aikinis, the 
last Burvivor of tlu? iiiutineers, died in 1823 in the (>5th year of liis 
age. This man at the time of tin? iiiiitiuy was 2G years of age; ten 
years later, ho found himself the only iiiaii left of tho.se who had conn? 
t(» tho island; of the others only one had died u natural death; most 
of the men liad bcteii killed in ipiarrels fomc?iited by tlic use of ardi;nt 
spirits. 'Die spirits were distilled from a root foiiiul on the islaml by' 
one who ]iiTris(?lf committed Buieide in a fit of delirluni treniens. Adams 
bcciiiiie Beriously iiiijiressed with u Btiiise of his duty to tlie children 
of his coiiipanimis, and devute.d himself aBBidiioiisly to the iuBiruut ion 
and giiveriiment of his little coiiimunity. A Pible and prayer book 
Raved from tho llounty were his only ussistaiitH ; strict regulations 
W'ere made again.st making intoxicating ilriuks, or landing tlieni from 
ships; the little territory was dividt'd first into 3, afterwards into 22 
allotifionts, cori'OBjionding to the nuiubei: of fuinilioH; a chief magis- 
trate fuid two councillors, elected annually, wore appointed to diract 
tlie iuBular government; and an iiidiiHtriouB, orderly', and virtuous 
comtiiimity gradually sprang uj>. ]<'our moiiths before Adams* death 
an b’nglUlinian named Nobb.**, wbf> hud been interested in the islaijdi?i'.s 
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by the accounts he had heard of them, arrived at TMtcairn, and was 
engaged by Adams as schoolmaster. After Adams* death, Mr. Nobbs 
continued to act ns teaclier and clmplaiu. Tii 18.52, by the kindness 
of Admiral Moresby, he was enabled to visit Kngland. After receiving 
ordiiinlion from the Bishop of TiOiidon, and obtaining an interview 
with tlie Queen, he returned to Pitcairn. The Adiiiiral’s cliiiplain, who 
remained on tlie island in the ubsenco of Mr. Nobbs, writes under 
date of September 5th 18.52, as follows : — “ The accounts of the virtue 
and piety of these peoplo are by no means exaggerated : 1 have no 
doubt they are the moat I'eligioua and virtuous cf)tninuuity in the 
world ; and during the months T have been here, I have fccu nothing 
approaching a cpiarrel, but x^erfoet peace and good-will among all.’* 
(Murmy, Hev. K, .-■London, 1853.) 

PITC’AITJILY. [Pkrtusiiiu]!:.] 

PITEA. r^OTHNiA.] 

PITHIVIEUS. fLoTUET.] 

PITTENWEKM. 1 Fifesttiue. ] 

PlTTSBUUa [I'KNNSYLVANIA.] 

PITTSFI ELT). [ M ASSA(!U LiSJiTTs. ] 

PITU. [Mexico.] 

1*ITYIJSAI. [Baleakic Tslanj).s.'| 

PIZZIUH KTTONK. [Cuemona. | 

PIZZO. [CAT.AnniA.] 

I'IZZOLI. [Aniiuz/o.] 

PLABKNNEC. fFiNLSTiiJti:.] 

PLAtnON CIA. [Kstuema DU iia, Siianish. | 

, JMACENTIA. [Piacenza. ) 

Pf.ACEll VTLLK [Cali foiini a.] 

PL.ATSTOW. [Essex.] 

PLATA, UlO J)E LA, is tlie name apxilicd to the wide se-stiiary 
formed by the conflncncc of tlm rivers Puruiiii and Uruguay, in South i 
Ainerii'ii. W'here the Uio ile la Plata enters the sea, between Puiita 
ilel Este and Cux»e San Antonio, its width i.s about 130 miles; and 
hetwei'ii Piiiita de las J*cdras and the Barrauens de Santa Lucia above 
Moiite Video, it is still 53 miles wide; but above these places the 
shores gradually approach nearer, and opiiositc (.\i1onia they are only 
20 miles ainirt ; this width continues to the coniinence of the twt> 
largo river.s which fall into it. TJie llio do la Plata is very shallow ; ' 
at its mouth it is only 10 fathoms deeji on an .average, and this depth 
gradually decreases. Ih'tween Monte Video and lUicuns Ayre.-* the 
average depth is not uioro than 3 fathofns ; but vessels dr.iwitig 
10 fecit of water can, except when the water is very low, ascend the 
Paranii us liigh as San .Juan (30*' 30' S. lat.), and those drawing 12 feet 
can go up to Corrieiites (27'" 30' S. hit.). The deep part of the I’lata 
oxiposite 1hieiio.s Ayrcjs, called the outer roads, is from 7 to 8 miles 
from t.h:it town ; and between tbe (juter and the inner roads there is a 
B.and-haiik. iSmaller vessels anchor in the iiiiior roads, at from one to 
two luili’s from the slionf. The navigation of the Jlio do la Plata is 
very cliihcult, owing to the dangerous shoals, the strong and irnsgular 
currents, and the siidileii toiuxicsts to which it is subject. The .striingth 
and irregularity of the currents arc easily acenuutod for, when it is 
considered that the lai’ger of the two tributaries, the I’.ammi, ris-e.s 
within the irox>ics, ami during the rainy season brings dowu an 
immense volume of water, and that the wide exxiaiise of the asstuary, 
being boumhsl either by low and level or very slightly elevated ground, 
is subject to be influene.cd by every strong wind whie.b <lrives a groat 
voIuiTu*. of water to tin? of tho comx^ass opx'^osito to that from 

whicdi it blows. ^ The ‘ xnimx>cros,’ or south-western gales, which fre- 
tpieutly blow with inconceivable fury, cause very remarkable fluctua- 
tions ill tho depth of water. The ( xtreniely dilliculL and dangerous 
navigation ol this nsstnary has obtained for it tho desiguatiou of El 
Iiificrno do lus^ Marineros; but Caiitain Fitzroy Tnentions as very 
rcdeoiiiing (pialities, that it affords anchoring-ground every where, and 
soundiiigs when? the indicn tions aro certain if the vessel is approaching 
danger. Little or no tido has been hitherto noticed in this wide ex- 
panse of water, hut Captain Fitzroy thinks that “ this anomaly may 
be more ajixiai'ent tlian real ; for where the defitli of water is so fluc- 
tuating, and tJie currents are so variable, it is difllcult to distinguish 
the precise cifoct of tides, except by a series of observations far lunger* 
than has yet been made.'* Mr. Darwin, when off the coast, noticed 
the slowness with which the waters of tho Rio de la Plata mingled 
with those of tho sea ; the muddy and discoloured river- water, from 
its less spociiic gravity, floating for a great distance on tlie surface of 
the salt-water, and producing a very singular efi'ect whero the vessel 
crossed ik Other observers have found that the current occasioned 
diMuhofgo of the Plata preservos an easterly direction, and is 
still nmnd to have a velocity of n mile an hour, and a breadth of more 
than 800 miles, at a distanco of not loss than (JOO miles from the 
mouth of the river. (Subino, ‘Notes to Humboldt's Cosmos.’) The 
vast body of water wbieli issues from the Plata may be readily con- 
ceivod when it is stated that tho basin drained by the rivers which 
flow into It IS estimated at 1,200,000 sipnirc miles. 

« Plata the commercial iiroduce of about one- 

r America is brought to the market of tho world. It 

advantage to the countries from which the sestiiary 
lia. «i V Its waters, that the rivers which flow into it offer 

navigation than is usual in laigo stimms. Tho 
^QEOQ I3TV ^'‘‘^anil, as already mentioned, is navigable 


for voBSols drawing 12 feet of water as far as Corriontes, a distance of 
800 miles from its mouth. The Rio Paraguay, the largest iifHiicut of 
the Paraml, may bo navigated by largo boats more than 1000 milos 
above its confluence witli tho Paransi. The Rio Vemiojo, another 
affluent of tho Paraguay, is navigable up to tho coufluonco of its two 
principal branches, tho Lavayeu and Rio do Tarija, a distance of nion- 
than 400 miles. Tho Salado, which joins the Pai-amt in its lower 
course, is navigable to tho town of Matara, 350 miles from the mouth 
of the river. The navigation of the Uruguay is obstructed by two 
cataracts, whieli occur about 186 miles above its incnitli. 

(Fitzroy and King, Sui'vcyivff Voyages of tiui Adventure and Bengh ; 
Parish, Buenos Ayvta and the Provinces of the Rio de ta Plata ; Ignacio 
Nutiez, Account of the United Provinces of the Jlio de la l*lala ; 
Maekiuuun, Steam Warfare on the Parand.) 

PLATA, LA, States of. [Ajiuentine Confedeii.\tion.] 
flat .E A, or PLAlLEi’E, was a city of Bmotia under tho ridge of 
Mount Citbieroii, about 00 stadia, or rather more than 7 miles, S.\V. 
from TheluM. The river Asoxm.s ran between, at nearly ait equal dD- 
taiicc from cacli. PlaUca, in order to escax>e being subjugated by 
Tliobcs, allied herself with Athens (ii.c. .512). The Platroaus were tho 
allies of Athens at the battles of Marathon, Artemisium, and Platiea 
(n.c. 472), when tho rest of tho Benotiuus joined tho Persians, and also 
ill the Peloponnesian War. One of the most romarkablo events of the 
l^eloxioiiiiesian War was the siege of Platiea by the Laceduemoninns. 
The iuhabitants held out to tho last extremity, aud on their surrender 
were x>ut to death by the Laced.mnioiuaiis to the uuniber of 200, tlie 
n^st liaviiig escaped by a sortie in tli<5 night. The Thebans (ii.t;. 427) 
afterwards nizcd the city to the ground. The citizens were restored 
(i;.i;. 3SG) after tlie xamce of Antalcidas. Tfie town was liowever again 
destroyed by the Tlicbans u.c, 374. Tho Platieans were again re.stored 
to their city sixty years after their last ex]mlsion by tho Thebans. 
(Chiitfui’s ‘ Fiust. Hell.') 

I'LATTSBlTita [ New Yonu.] 

PLAUEN, one of the most considerable manufacturing towns in 
tho kingflom of Saxony, is situated in a beaiitiful v.alley on the bank 
of tho White Elster, 74 miles by railway S. from Leipzig, and tlic 
same distance S.W. from Dresden. It is in part well built, and ha.-; 
about 10,001) inhabitant.s. Auioiig the x^hlic buililitigs there are two 
churolies, a royal jialuce, a l3*ceum, a training sc) tool, two hoR]>ita1s, and 
two orphan asylums. The industrial products are muslins and fitlier 
cotton goods, hosiery, net lace, bobbin-nob, gauze, oil-cdoth, luittons, 
aud distilled spirits. Plauon is the chief town of the Saxon Voigtland. 
PLE ASLE Y. [1 )KTiitT9iii HE,] 

PLEINE-FOUGERES. [Ille-et-Vilaine.] 

PLfi LA N-LE-ORAND. [Ille- et-Vilatnk;] 

PLENCIA, [Basque I’uovincks.] 

I'LESTTY. [Essex.] 

PLKSKOW. [PsKOw.] 

PLESTIN. [UOtes-du-Noud.] 

PLEYBEN. [FinistLiif..] 

PIjTNLTMMDN, [Caudiijan.siiiiu: ; Monmoutiisiiiue.] 

PLOUK, the capital of tho liiLssiaii govcrriinmit of Plock, is situatoil 
on tho Vistula, about 50 miles N.W. from Warsaw. It hu'^ about SOOO 
inhabitants, of whom 3000 are .lews. Plock gives a title t») a Roman 
Ckithelic bishop, who resides at Pultusk. There are in the town 
11 churches, .5 cun vents, an c|)iscopaI xndace, a Piarist gymuasiiitii, a 
serainary of secular priests, an orphan houses, a lunatic as^'luni, a lite- 
rary society, &c. The inhabitants subsist xiaiiily by :igriciilture and 
partly by a brak trade in corn with Danzig and other place.M. The 
govei-umenb of Plock is noticed in the article I’ot.and. 

PLOERMEL. [AloumiiAX.] 

PLCEUC. [C«>tes du-Nohd.] 

PLOEZEL. [CdTt:8-DU-Noi{D.] 

PLOMESGATE, a hundred in the county of Suil'ulk. which gives 
name to a Poor-Law Union, is situated in the eastern division of the 
county. It contains 23 pai-ishcs, with an arcii of 4.5,382 acres, and a 
poijulation in 1851 of 11,424. Ploino.sgate Poor-Law Union, which is 
nearly conterminous with the huiulre<ls of Plomcsgate aud Tioe.'^, con- 
tains 40 iiarishes and townships, with an area of 75,204 acres, and a 
population in 18.51 of 21,410. 

I’LON. [IIoiJiTEIN.] 


PLOU ARET. [UoTEs-i > u -N oud. ] 
I’LOUARZEL. [FiNisTEiiE.] 


PLOUAY. [MoitnniAN.] 

PLOUBALA Y. [CoTbS-bu-NoiiD. I 
PLOUDALMfiZEAU. [Fintstehk] 

PLOUGENAST. [CdTEs-DU-NoKU.l 
J^LOUHA. [CoTisa dii-Noiid.] 

PLUUKLEY. [Kent.] 

PLUVIGNEU. [MonmiiAN.] 

PLYMOUTH, Devonshire, a market-town, aoaxiort, and municipal 
and parliamentary borough, is situated on the snii^ eoaMt, at the 
mouth of the river Plyiu, iu 22' N. hit., I" 2' W. long., distant 
42 miles S.W. from Exeter, 21 C miles W.S.W'. from Loudon by road, 
and 240 miles by tho Great VV’csterii, Bris|||I and Exotor, and South 
Devon railways. Tho population of tho borough of i^ly mouth in 1851 
was 52,221. Tho population i>f the inuiiicixial borough of Devoux>ort, 
oonsistiiig of tho xiarish of Stoko J himercl, was 38,1 8U iu 1851 ; that ol 
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Uevonport parliamGniary borough, which includen also tho parish of 
East Stonehouse, wuH hO,15U. Dovonport and Stonehouse are con- 
tiguous to and usually regarded as forming one town with Plymouth. 
Plymouth is governed by 12 aldenneii and 3(> councillors, of whom 
one is mayor ; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
The borough of Devoupoii. also x'etui'iis two members to Parliament. 
The livings are in thcj archdeaconry' of Totucs and diocese of Exeter. 
For Poor-Law piirposes, the two jiarishos of which the borough of 
Plymouth is composed, are governed iiiidor the jirovisiniiH of ii local 
act. Stoke Damcrcl is likewise under a local act, and East Stonehouse 
parish is govcriKMl by a board of ^'uardians. 

Plymouth was originally inJiabJtid by lishermen. By the Saxons 
it was called Tamoorworth : after the ( Uuicpiest it was called Sutton 
(that is, South-Town) ; in the ivigu td* Henry VI. it received the name 
of Plymouth. In tlio rei;ni «f Henry IV. tho town was attacked mid 
partly burnt, hut the castle and the higliest part of the town wei*e not 
taken. In 1438, in tho reign of Henry VI., Plymouth was incor- 
porated by^ charter. The t*i\vn was then wuIIimI in. In the civil war 
of Charles 1. the town, which Inul embraced the parliamentary side, 
was besieged by the Uoynlists under J^rince Maurice, and was soon 
after attacked hy the king in his march into Cornwall, and siibse- 
cpieiitly blockaded by Sir iliehard Grenville, but in each cose without 
success. 

The town of Plymouth is on tho ntu-Mi sitlc of Plyniouth Sound, 
betwecu the two gi'eat ai-ms of that harbour, Catwator ou tho cast, 
and Hainou/.o on tho west. 'J’hc small inlet of Sutton Pool is close 
to the town ou the east sidi?, and Mill Bay, another inh‘t, not far from 
it on tho West. Tho tibhu’ stiTotK am narrow and ill-built, and somc^ 
of ihe.iii steep. The town is well lighted with gas; the su]»ply of 
water is under tlic dinictiou of the corporation, and is still furiiished 
by Sir F. Drake’s chanticl, or Moat,’ froiii Dartmoor, which has a course 
ol al)oiit 3U miles. Tho water is received iu three large reservoirs, 
and distributed by inm-jiipes. 

St. Andrew's chuivli is a Rjiacious structiii e of ancient foiindatioti, 
with a square embattled tower. Cliarles church was b<*giin just before 
the civil war of diaries f., hut was not coni]i1et(*d until alter tho 
Kestonitioii, when it was dedicated to King Charles the Martyr. It 
is b neat building, with a squaixj tower au<l well-proportioned spiiH!. 
Tliei-c arc two chapels of ease, hoHidcs six other Episcopal ])lucos of 
worship; chapels for Baptists, ludepcudonts, JVosbyterians, Unitarians, 
Quiikcrs, Wesleyan Methodists, and oilier i)isseiitors, and a .Tews’ syna- 
goguo— numbering in all 38 places of worship, containing 23,805 sittings. 
The Grammar school, founded by (^uoeii Eliy.al>oth in 1572, had (iO 
scholars in 185J. The Now Grammar school, founded in 1822, hiul 
70 schuhii's iu 1854. The Western College, instituted in 17o2, for the 
education of young iiiiii for tJio miiiisiery amongst Protestant Dis- 
senters, is ill connection witli tho University of Loudon. It had 
21 students iu 1854. Thci*o are National and British schools, Charity 
schooh:, a savings hank, and various hoiievolcut iuslitutions. TJio 
Buyal hotel, witli an lussomhly-numi and a thcati-e luljaceiit to it, 
erected iu 1811 hy the corporation at a licavy expense, form a verj' 
extensive range of hnildiug. The oustom-liouHe. the royal hiitlis, tho 
new hospital, the athoiiseuiii or building of tho IMynioutli Institution, 
the public library, tho freemasons’ )i:ilJ, tho Natural HisUiry Society’s 
hall, and the iiu chaiiicH iihstitiitc, aro worthy of notiee. The guiid- 
liull is ail irregular structuro, comprehended in which are, besides the 
towTi-hall, the ccuiral watch-house, and the town ]n'isou. 

Tho harbour of I'lyinou til Colli pi'cheuds the Sound and its various 
arms. About 14 miles south stands the IOduystonj-: Lkuitiicx'sk, 
built in It.'il*, on a roof of rocks stnitchirig north and south 100 
fathoms. The Sound is a considcrahlc inlot of the hmglish (’hannol, 

3 miles wide at tho ontniucc from Penleo Point ou the west to the 
opposite headland on the east, and extending inland about 3 miles to 
the citadel and town of Plymouth. Gu the wcsUtii side of the Sound 
IS CawKuud Bay. TJie coast is gcuorally rocky and ahrii]>t, and the 
rooky iKlaiid of St. Nicholes (sometimes called Drake’s Island) rises 
out of till! water not fur from tho north shore. Tho ccstuary of the 
” amor forins the harbour for Iho ships of war, and is called iiainuaKe. ; 
it o]ieiis into the north-west corner of the Sound. The a;stuai 7 of 
the i’lyiu, or Lara, forms another harbour, chieily used for merchant 
vessels, and in time of w'ar for transports, captured vessels, Sr.c. : it is 
^lled Catwator. and is ca])ablc of containing 1 000 sail of such vessels 
Here is also an extensive wet- and dry-dock. Catwater opens into the 
north-east coMicr of the Sound, and has at its mouth the rocky pro- 
montory of Mount Batten, ojqiosile Plymouth, it is not so deep as 
iJciiiioaze. button Bool is a tide*harl>our, sdso used by merchant 
vessels; and a pier in Mill Buy accommodates the largest class of 
Btcam-8hi]>s at oil times ut the tide. Extrusive ilocks for vessels of 
large tonnage are heing conshucted at MiJi Bay harbour. The 
harbour of Hamcmzc is 4 inih'.s long, and lias a depth of w'ater 
of 15 fathoms at obb-tide; there arc moorings for nearly lUO sail of 
the line. Tim dockyard is on Huinoaze. Tbc harbour was Jong 
expoborl to tha heavy s«^a which rolled into the Sound with gales 
Irom the southward, and great damage was at various times done. 

To i(*nie#ly this a brea^iater, or dyke, formed of Ioohv stones, wafc 
commenced iu 1812. IffiiijH iicross the middle of the bound, having 
a total length of 3700 yards, namely, 1000 yards in tho centre, which 
runs in u direction nearly from east to west, with a continuation of 


850 yanis at each end, turning more to the north, and forming a con- 
siderable angle with the direction of the centre, A lighthouse has 
been erected at the western end. The total coat of this noble work 
has been about 1 ,700,000/. Its eflicicnoy as a protection to the liarbour 
haft been proved in many severe gales. The harbour and town arc; 
defended by the citadel of Plymouth, by tho fortifications on the 
island of bt. Nicliohis, and by other works, of which some important 
parts are now in process of consti'uction. 

1'ho iiumbfT and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to tho 
port of Plymouth on December 31 st 1853 were : — bailing-vessels 
under .00 tuns 200, tonnage 73i)l ; above .r»() tons 200, tonnage 30,759 : 
Hteain-vessels 0, tonnage 371. During 1853 there entered the port in 
the coasting-trade, sailing-vessels 31 97, tonnage 204,7.39 ; steam-vesselH 
40G, tonnage 185,497 : and there cleared 1348 sailing-vessels of 102,230 
hms, .and 400 steam- vessels of 150,121 tons aggregate burden, lu the 
colonial trade there entered 218 sailing-vesHels of 2.3,004 tons, and 
33 stcam-vcssols of 3009 tons ; and there cleared 206 sailing-vessels of 
25,302 tons, and 22 slcam-vcsstils of 2046 tons. In tho foreign trade 
there eiiLercd 248 British vessels of 17, *345 tons, and 210 foreign 
veKsels of 20,058 tons; and there cleared 150 British yessels of 
10,509 tons, and 149 foreign Vessels of 19,704 tons. 

Tlic trade of Plymouth is important. Considerable commerce is 
carried ou with the West Indies, tlie Baltic, and the Mediterranean, and 
coast w'ise with Loudon and other ports ; luid there is an active fishery, 
especially of whiling and hake. The imports are timber and West 
India ]>rf»di](;e ; the exports, iiiaugauese to Scotland, wool to Hull, 
and lead tr) London and Bristol. There an extensive sail-cloth 
iiiamifaefory, a sugar refnierj', a glass-liouse, a very large snap factor}', 
ilistilleriep, and a starch factory. Graiiiti!, slate, limestone, and marble, 
ai'c: quarned iu tlic neighbourhood. Tlie limestone or tiiarhle of the 
Orcstou quarries, on the shore of Catwator. opposite to IMynioutli, 
was the material chiefly ctiqiloycd for the breakwater. Neju* these 
quarries is an iron hritlge of five c.llijiticul urchcH over Ciitwator, built 
at the expense of the 12arl of Morley. A fioatiiig steam-bridge emsscs 
the llainoaze between Diivonport and Tf)r]>oint at short intervals 
throughout tho da}’, timl conveys ii»e mail-coaches, carriages, horses, 
and pasHcngoi's. A railway from Sutton Pool, 24 miles long, connects 
Plymoutli with Prince M’owii, on Dartmoor. Then* are markets on 
Monday, MMiursday, and batuixlay ; and fairs in April and November. 
A cumiity court is held in Plymouth, llaces aro annually held in a 
meadow near the town, •and a regatta in the bound. TJicro are an 
hospital for nierehant seamen, a ])ublic disjiciisary, an eye iuliruiury, 
and several other chanties. 

IhvoHfkort contains the government dockyards, and is familiarly 
called ‘The Dock,’ its name having been, till 1824, Plymouth Dock. 
It is now the most itiqioriaiii of the maritime ports in Devon- 
shire. The military and naval officers reside at Devoiiport. MMio 
town owes its importaiiee to a naval arsenal estahlished here in 
the reign ot William 111. It was first foi'titied in tho reign of 
Geoige 11., but tlie fortifications have siuee been con.siderab1y 
enlarged and improved. 

Dovonport is bounded on the south and west hy the mouth of the 
Tamer, and on the east by Stonehouse Ci-eek. The streets arc wiili! 
aud regular, well paved, and lighted with gas ; the footpaths are made 
of mai’blc obtained in the neighbourhood. The Fore-stixjtit is approached 
from the east through a handsome gateway, wMth a fosse and a draw- 
bridge, mid forms a thoroughfare to the doeky;ird. A wall 12 foot in 
height, called ‘the king’s interior hoiiiidary wall,’ defends the town on 
the north-east and south sides; and the heavy batteries on Mount Wise 
£)rotect thi! entrance from the sea. Without tho wall is a line, or breast- 
work, w'ith a fosse excuvaUal in the solr.l rock from 12 to 2l> feet deiJp. 
There are three gates in the line, the North-gate, the State-barrier, 
and the btouehoiise-gate. A chajiel erected hy government is in thiJ 
dockyard. There are two chapels of ease at Dovonport St. Aubyii’s 
erected in 1771, and St. .Tolm’s, erected in 1799. The inhabitants 
have access also to the dockyard chapel. There aro places of worshiji 
for Biqilist-s Independents, Wesleyan MethodisU, and Moniviaus. A 
chissiisil school was established by subHeriptioii in 1821, and a public 
school for boys iu 1808. There is a schoed for girls, where about 
100 are educated and clothed. MMio Baptists and Methodists have 
each their roB]>ective schools. A ]uibiic dispimsary for this town and 
East btonchoiise was erected in 1815. There is a savings bank in tho 
town, also one coiiiiected witli the dockyard, and one entitled the 
Koyal Naval Annuitant and Naval Savings Bank. ' The markets on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and SaturdayH aro well supplied wiUi provisiojis 
of all kinds. There are in Devonport a small theatre, a Bubscriptioii 
library, and a sjiacious and elegant assembly-room at the Itoyal hotel 
where halls arc held. Water is hrouglit from Dtui^moor in a circuitous 
hno of about 30 miles, to a reservoir on tho north side of the town, 
whence it is conveyed in pipes to the different houses. The town-hall 
IS a spacious and handsome building, witli a Doric portico. It contains 
a county ifiectiiig-rqom, 75 feet by 40 feet, a watch-house, temporary 
prison, /tc. Near it is a lluteil column of the Doric order, to com- 
memorete the naming of the town in 1821. Fi-om the ton of tlio 
column a sidendid view of the harbour is obtained. The post-oflico 

mechanics institute, and the public libraiy are fine buildings! 
lo tho south of the town oi^e the liouses of the xiort-odmiral and tho 
goTomor, the tclcgraxih establishment^ and tho Grand Parade. 
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The Dockyard, one of tho finest in the world, oomprisos an area of 
71 acres. Within tho y.ard are the basin, constructed in the reign of 
William III., and the dock, suflSoiently oapooions for the roception of 
a 74-gnn ship, as well as six building-slips, and three other docks, one 
of which, tho new north dock, is 2(50 foot by 85 feet, and 27 feot 8 inches 
deep. The building-slips are roofed over with sheet-iron, copper, or 
zinc. A new and very extensive basin or dock has been for several 
years in progress of construction. In the anchor-ami Ihery Nasmyth's 
steam-hammer is emx>loyad in the forging of anchors. Tho * riggi^- 
house’ is a handsome edifice 480 feet in length, and three stories 
high; it forms one side of a quadrangle, tho whole of the buildings in 
which are entirely composed of stone and iron. Tlic rope-houses are 
limestone buildings 1200 feet long, iiarallcl to each other, and two 
stories high. Cables wero formerly made hero 100 fathoms in length, 
and measuring in circumference 25 indies. In the dockyard is a laige 
chain-cable storehouse ; but the annual coiisuiuption of liomp for tho 
manufacture of ropes, cordage, cable, &:c., is still very considerable. 
The iuimeuBO roofs over the docks, being on the span of an ardi 
Avithout a buttress, are remarkable specimens of fir<diitectnral skill, 
the area of one of them ainounting to 1 acre 89 poles and 200 feet. At 
Koyham T*oint the construction of a groat dock for the repair and 
fitting of war-stnamrrs was commenced in 1814. The designs, wliich 
were prepared by Mr. Barry, embrace an extent of quay or wharfage 
in the south liasiri ainounting to 1570 feet, and in the north basin to 
2240 feet. The area included is 72 acres. 

Devonport was enfranchised by the Reform Act in 1832, and since 
that pcriofl has returned two iiieinhers to tlio Imperial 1'arliamont. 
^'he parliamentary borough includes, in addition to the town of Dovon- 
pnrt, the wliolc of the parish of Stoke Dainerel, and tlie townsliip of 
Stonohouso. I'otty sessions are held by the county magistrates weekly 
ill the town-hall, for tho dispatch of business connected with the town 
and parish. 

Stonehouse^ or J^aat Slonelhouaef is situated between I'lymnuth and 
Devonport, and almost i*eacbeH both, in consequence of the erection 
(»f new houses in all tlie towns. In StonchouBo are the Royal William 
Victiiiilliiig yard, the Royal Naval Hospital, the Royal Military Hos- 
pital, and tho Marino barracks. Tho Royal AVilliam Victualling-yard 
is situated on Crumill Point, a rocky jiromontory conncH^tcd with 
Stonelioiise by a narrow istbmus. Over tho ontranoc-gateway is a 
colossal statue of William TV. in Portland stone, upwards of IS feet 
high. 'Phe interior of the victualling-yard consists of large qiuulratign- 
lur ranges of substantial buildings, He]iarated by open coui'ts, wliicli 
Jiave been bcwii out of the solic] rock. Tho area inclosed is about 
1 5 aiirt^s, ill part, recovered from tho sea by sea-walls and ombaiiktiieiits, 
and the rest hewn from the solid rock. Tho tnachinery employed 
consists of acorn-mill (capable of grinding 1000 bushels of corn in 
tell hours), with 24 pairs of uiill-stones, Avorked by tAvo stoam-engincs ; 
a bakery, worked by iruudiiiiery, Avith 1 2 ovens ; on oatmeal-mill ; and 
two Avlu!ut-dryiug mills. There are in Stoiiehouso Dim? churches of 
the Kstablishnieiit ; chapels for Jiidependents, Raptists. and other 
.l)j.^st‘nters ; National and Infant schools; and schools for boys and 
girls in the Marine barraerks. 

(JoiiTiccted with tho toAvns of IMyiiioiitli, Devfinport, and Rtouebouse 
are the towns of Stoke Damercl and Moricc Town ; and sovoral im- 
]iortaut villages are in the luaghViourhooil. The land and river 
scenery is excised ingly picturesque, and tlio Si»i vicAv is singularly 
ijitiuvsting. 

PLYMOUTH. fMARSArnrsFTTa ; Mo.vTsr.Tirc at.) 

PLYMJ*T()N RT. MARY, Dovonshiro, tho scat nf a Poor- LaAv Union, 
is situated near tho left bank of the river Plyiii, in .0u'‘ 23' N. lat., 4 ' 4' 
W. long., distant 4 miles N.!*'. from Plymouth, and 213 milo.'^ W.S.W. 
from London. The population nf tho parish in 1851 was 2815. The 
living is a j»erpetnal cairacy in the archdeaconry of Totiio.s and diocose 
()f Kxeter. Plyinpton Rt. Mary P<ior-JjaAV Union contains 19 fiarishes 
and iownship.s, with an area of 75.5(i!> acres, and a pupulalioii in 1S51 
of n),723. A priory was founded at Plyinpton St. Mary during the 
Heptarchy by one of the Saxon kings. The parish <-liurch, Avliioli 
stain Is within the cemeteiy of the jiriory, wn.s originally built by 
W'iUiaiii WarloAvast, nephew of the Oonqiitipor, and bisliop of Kxetcr. 
The church is chiefly in the pcrpniidicular style ; some i»ort.ions are 
of early Kiiglisli date. There are two. N atioiials schools. Plymi»ton 
St. Mary Union workhouse is a lai'go building in tho Elizabethan 
style. 

PLYMPTON ST. MAURTdE, PTVMPTON EARLE, or EARL'S 
PLYMPTON, DoA'onshirc, a municipal borough and market-toAvn, and 
one of the ancient stannary towns, adjoins I'lympton St. Mary on the 
south-east. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, and eight aldermen. 
Tho living is a perpetual curacy in tho archdeaconry of Totiies and 
diocese of Exeter. The population of the borough in 18.51 avuh 1260. 
Tho parish church, a structure of the middle of the 15t)i century, is 
of perpendicular character; tho chancel is decorated. A handsome 
painted window has lately been inserted at tho eastern end. Hole's 
Grammar school, founded in 1659, has an endowment of ISUf. a year, 
and had 13 scholars in 1851. Many of the inhabitants arc engaged in 
mining. A cattle-market is held on tho first Monday in <‘anh mouth ; 
a market for butcher’s meat is hold every Friday. IMymptou (lastio, 
now in ruins, was built soon after the Uomxucst. Earl's IMympton avus 
the birthplace of Sir Joshua Reynolds; his poi*trait, x^iuuted and pre- 


sented by himself, adorned the guildhall till a foAv years back, Avhon it 
was sold by the corporation. 

PO, a river of Italy, called Padus and Eridanus by tbc Romans, rises 
from two springs in about 44 ‘ 40' N. Jat., 7^ E. long., on the eastern 
side of Monte Viso [Alps], about 6000 feot above tho sea. Flowing 
first cast and then nortli-cast through a deep valley called Val d'Oro, 
tho I’o receives on its left Ixink the (.Miisone and other streams from 
tho valleys of J’iguerol ; and «)U its right bank the Vraita, tho Maira, 
and the (^raua, which, rising in tho rocoBSG.s of tho Maritime Alps, flow 
in a north-east direction, and join the Po in suciressiou above the town 
of Carignuno, Avhence the river flows nearly duo north to Turin through 
.a broad valley bounded by tho oilsets of the Cottian Alps on tho Avest, 
aiitl the hills of Monferrato on the cast. Passing Turin, where it is 
crossed by a handsome stone bririgo, tho Po receives on its left bank 
tho Duni Itiparia from the valley of Susa and Mont Cenis, and after- 
wards the Stura from the valley of l/aiizo, a romantic district among 
the Alps north-west of Turin. The river now inclines to the north- 
east, receives tho Orca from tlic north, and passing by tho town of 
Chiva.'^Ro, turns to the east, or east- by -south, in wliich general direction 
it coutiiiiios to flow for Die rest of its course to the sea, making how- 
ever numerous windings. Below (Jliivasso the Po receives from tho 
north tho l)t)ra Baltca, with all the drainage of tho valley of Aosta; 
and about thirty miles farther the Srsia, a considerable stream, which 
rises in the glaciers of Monto Rosa, and which, after draining the Val- 
Bosia, an alpine A^allcy, outers the plain of Vercelli, receives tho Cervo 
and other streams, .and after a course of about ninety miles enters the 
.Po below tho town of Csisale. The Po hero makes a bend to the Sfiuth, 
blit on reaching Valenza resumes its oastem coiii'se. In nil its course 
from Carigiiaiio to Valenza, for a length of neaiTy eighty miles, the 
1*0 receives no afiliieutM of any irnportauec on its right bank, .being 
skirted all along on that side by the hills of Monferrato, oAving to 
which the river dtiscribes a kind of seniicirch*. But to the south of 
those hills, un«l botvvocii them and the Ligurian A]ionnincs, flows the 
Tanaro, a largo sti'eam which rises near Ormea in the Maidtime Alps, 
and, flowing northward, receives the Elloro, Pesio, and Gesso, and the 
Stum from Ciineo (Stura is the uatiu; of seveml rivera of T’iodmont); 
and al‘ler passing by Cherasco and Alba it then turns to the east, 
receiving tho dniinage of the hills of Lower Monforrati» on one side, 
and of tlio J.jigurian Apennines en tho c»tbci*. Tlio Tiiiiuro ficjws bj- Asti, 
tho princnpal town of Monferrato, receives the Beli>o from the south, 
and farther on the Bormida, swelleil by the Orba from Die mountains of 
La Bucchetta; after Avhich it flows through plains of Ah'ssatidria 
ami Marengo, and enters the Po about eight miles bidow Valenza, 
after a tortuous course of about L50 miles, in Avbioli it describes a 
segment of a clrcde nearly x>ara11e1 tr) that ilesorilsHi by the l*o, Inung 
siqiarated from Die latter river Liy the hills of ijowor Monferrato. 

After receiving thoTanaro t'* * Po continues its cr>iirse in an easterly 
direction through the AA'ide plain of Lombardy, receiving on its right 
or southern bank the Seri via from Tortnna and tho Stoifora from 
Voghera, and on its left or northern bank the Agogna and tho Ter- 
doppio from Novara. Bctwcoii Voghera and Piacenza several nflgrts 
of tlie Ligurian A))cnnmos approach close to the southern bank of the 
Po, Avdiosc only allliieiii of any importance from that quarter is the 
'JVebbia, a muiiiitain torrent Avhieb swells greatly in tho rainy season, 
but is shallow in time of drought. The northern feeders of the Po 
east of tho Taiiaro arc deep perennial rivers, being fed by tin? glaciers 
of tlio A Ips ; but the Koiitherii p.artake more of the nature of torrents, 
being cliicfl^^ supplied by the rains wdiicb fall in tho Apennines. 

The Ticino is one' of the principal afllnents of tho Po. It issues luit 
of HCA^eral small lakes near the summit of the St. Gothanl, flows 
through tho canton of Tieim>, aud enters Die Lake Magi>:iore, out of 
Avhieh it issues again at Sesto, Avlienct? it flows for sixty mii(?s tlirmigli 
the great jtlaiii, marking the boundary between the Austrian and 
Sardinian territories, it jiassrs Pavia, and ont(?r.s the Po a foAV 
miles below Diat city. The 'J'ieino is a A'ery rapid river, hnt is navig- 
able in the low*?r part of its course. E:ust of tlio Ticino the Po receives 
tilt? Laiiibro, swelled by the Oloua, tho river of Milan ; and lower down 
the Adda, a dco)> and rapid stream, which is the outlet «f tht? Ijakc of 
('omo, and is swelled by the Bremboiuid theSerio from the mnuntaina 
of Bergamo. [Aud.a.] East of tbo Adda runs the Oglio^ a considerable 
river, AvUitdi rises in Valcamouica on the borders of the V.altcliua, 
forms the little lake Iseo, and, issuing out of it at Semico, receives 
thcMolla from Brescia, and the Ohiesi? (Avhich is the outlet nf tht? Lake 
of Idro), and enters tho Po above Borgoff.»rte. Tbt? Oglio is navigable 
by largo boats below l*ontevico. Its wliolo course, from its source to 
its confluence, is about 140 miles. Proceeding to tho eastward, the 
next great ulliuout of the Po is the Minch, an important river, whieli 
is the outlet of the Lake of Garda, and Avith it forms a geographical 
divisitm betAveen Dio Milanese territoi’y, or Jjombardy pn»per, and the 
old Venetian territories. Tht? Miiicio, .after issuing out of the lake at 
J’oschiera, forms the lagoons in tin? inidtlle of Avhicli lies Maiitova. 
Below Mantova it is navigable for largo boats down to it'* eouflueiico 
Avith Die? 1*0 near Goveriiolo, 

The Po below Piacenza mceive-s on its 8outlu?ni bank Die following 
rivci*s, or rutber t(?rreiits, Avbieli rise in tlu^Vpeiiiiine.s Tlio Nura, a 
small stream ; the Taro, a larger river, which rises in the mountains 
tif I'ontromoli, and after a course of about sixty-tive miles enters the 
1*0 above Casal Maggiore; the .Parma aud Leiizit, two small streams in 
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tlio Btato of Parma; tlio Crostolo^ a small stream which passes by 
Quastalla; the Sccchia, a cousiderablc river which crosses the duchy 
of Modena, and enters the J*o a few miles below the con/luenco of the 
Mincio (the Secchia is navigable for lar^ boats nj) to I’ontebasso, near 
Modena) ; the I'anaro, called »Scoltenna in the upj)or part of its course, 
which rises lit the foot of Mount Cinioue near the frontiers of Tus- 
cany, crosses the duchy of Modena and part of the papal pivjvince of 
F«‘rrara, and after a tortuous course of nearly 100 miles outers the l*o 
below Bondeiio. The Paimro is navigable for 30 miles above its con- 
ilueiico with the I’o. ^'ho Pauaro is the last aillueiit of the P<i from 
the south ; but on the nortli bank, below the conflueuco of the Mincio, 
voi'ious canals bring into the Po ])ttrt of the waters of the Adige, and 
the drfiinagn of the uiarshy country which lies between the two rivers. 
The Po ill former times passed south of l^’crrara, but after the flood 
of 11.52 the main stmim changed its bed, and it now posses about 
three miles noi*th of Fermro. About twenty miles lower down, near 
Papozzii, tlio river divides into two bniuches. The left, or northern 
one, which is tlu'. larger, is called Maestro, or Po Grande, and also Po 
delle Fornoco ; it enters the sea by several mouths, the jirincipal of 
wbioh, called Maestra, is always navigable by merchant vessels. The 
length of its course from the point of bifurcation to the mouth is .about 
twenty miles. The right, or soiitlierii branch, called Po d’Ariatio. also 
divides into several mouths, the principal of which is Ciillod Po <li 
and is likewise accessible to mcrehaiit vessels from the sea. The tide 
is only felt in ii slight degree about seven or eight miles above the 
inouilis, and it does not rise ijuitc two feet. Sinall iiiercbaut vessels 
ascend the river as far ns Lagoscuro, near Ferraro. Higher up the 
navigation is carried on by boats of the bui\len of sixty tons us fur ns 
(*rernona in all seasons, and higher up .ns far as Ga8.a1c in Pitidiiioiii, 
except in times of great drought. Above (lasale the Po is only navig- 
able for small boats or rafts. The wdiole csoiinsc of tlic river, including 
its windings, is mckfiiied at about 4.50 miles. 

The width of the bed of the Po, from the confluence of the Ticino 
to its bifurcation, is from 1200 to 1300 feist. The dcjith of water 
viu'ies from 12 to 30* feet. The periodical floods take place in the 
summer months, in consequence of the melting of the snows in the 
AI|)s, blit extraoi'cliiiary floods occur at other seasons also after great 
rains. From the couducuco of the Ticino to its mouth, a distauco of 
about 200 mi1o.s, the fall in the bed of >the river is about 800 feet of 
perpendicular height. The Po is nut fordable below Ttinii, and has 


York 212 milea N. by W. from TiOndciii by road, and 228 luiles by tbe 
K?™ aiik &orth Midl«id milwaya Tbo population of the 
town in 1861 was 2546. The livinff is a vica^ in tto ar^doaronty 
of the East KidinR and diocese of York. I'oeklmgtou I’oo^Law Union 
contains 47 parishes add townships, with an area of 107,006 aorea, 
and Q poimlation in 1851 of 16.098. Tockli^on is sitiiated in a loyel 
country, about 2 miles from the western edge of the Wolds, and is 
connected with the river Derwent by tlie Pooklingtoii Canal The 
town is lighted with gas. The iiarish church is a plain structure, 


Catn bridge, lias a 1 * 0 venue of about 9001 a year, and had 40 scholars 
in 1854. There are National schools, a* literary iustitiito, a news- 
room, an Olid Ji'elluws* hall, and a temperance hall. Petty sessions 
and a county court ai‘e held iu the town. The market is on Saturday, 
anil large sheep and cuttle fairs are held on March 7th, May Gtb, 
August .5 til, and November 8th, and a statute fair on November 9th. 

I’ODLACHIA. [Poland.] 

P()J)OLTA,or KAMICNKTZ-PODOLSK, a government of European 
llussia, formerly a part of l*olaud, extends from 47"* 25^ to 41P 45' 
N. lat., 26° 20' to 28° .50' E. long. It is bounded N. by Volhynia, 
N.bl by Kiow, E. and S.E. by Kherson, S. by Bessarabia, from which 
:t is separated by the Dniester, ami S. and S.W. by Austrian Galicia. 
The area is estimated at 16,375 square miles. Podulia is geiienilly a 
table-land of no great elevation, and is traversed by a brancli of the 
^'irpiithiauB, which enters ii from Galicia ; but the most elevated parts 
3f this chain .are scarcely 50U feet above the level of the sea, and their 
efit'ct is chiefly to heighten the pictui*cBqiio b(*.autios of this fine 
^ roviuce. The soulh-easteru parts, which formerly belonged to the 
Ukraine, are sandy, and form a kind of steppe. The province is well 
watered. The Duioster, which is tlio principal river, flow.s indeed only 
long the frontier tow.ards Bessarabia, but most of the small rivers 
run into jU Q'lie second prjnei])al river is the Bug. There arc 
lumcrouB snioll meres iu the westcru part of ilie ])roviQce, but no 
urge lakes. 

The climate is mild and iu general very healthy ; iliere arc scarcely 
my endemic clisonlors, except the Plica Poloiiicu, which will probably 
‘emain endemic as long .as the uncleaulinej^s of the KuHsniaks and 


no bridge across it below that city. It is embanked from below 
Piacenza to the sea, to protect the country from imindations. The 
I'^tmsuaus arc sold to have first applied tlieinsolves to cnibauk the 
7*0. Near Ferrara, and helow that town down to the ic.stunry of the 
Po, the ordinary level of the water in the river is higher than the. 
ciMiiitry near its banks. The old hed of the l*o, which runs south of 
the town of Ferrara, and which is still called l*o di FeiTnra, still 
receives sonic of the water of the grout river hy means of c.auals, but 
is chiefly lilled by the water of the Jiftno, u nipid river which ri.ses in 
the Tuscan Ajieiiiiines, jiusbos near Bologna, and after a course of 
above 70 miles joins the Po of Ferrara helow th.at city. Tlie Beno is 
liiivjgahle for boats iu the lower part of its course, but only iu the 
winter and spring. The Po of Ferrara divides into two hraiielios : 
the left or iiru'theni is called J’o di \h)l:uio, from the name of Uio ]>lucc 
Avliere it enters the sea; the riglit or southern hnuieli, eallcil l*o di 
Priniaro, receives several livers, or ruUiei* torrents, from the Tuscan 
Apeiiuiiies, namely tJio Saveiia, Jiliue, Sihini, Santoruo, and Senio. 
The Po di iTiinnro enters the sea iit Primuro a few mile.-; north of 
.Ibiveiiniu The Jiauiono, which jiasses hy l<\'ieiizn, eiitrrs the sea hy a 
.separate mouth botwoeii J*rimaro and Uavenna. In ancient times the 
hanione comm iinic.ated with the Po, and Kavcinia itself steed on an 
i.dand in the delta of that river. The delta of the l*o may now be 
considered as tcrininutiiig on the south at l*riui.aro : it extends to tin* 
northward as far as the mouth of the Adige at Broiidulo near Gliioggia, 
distant from Priinoru about 40 miles in a direct line fruni iioi*th to 
siintli. 

Tbe lengtb of the basin of the Po, from the sources of tlie Dora 


'oles continues. The soil of J *odolia is proverbially fruitful. 1 11 luldition 
to all kinds of corn, hemp, flax, tobacco, and hojisare culrivatoil. The 
peasants liavu generally gardens, in which they cultivate cabbages, 
onions, cucunil>ei*8, water-melons, and some fruit-trees. The grass is 
remarkably luxuriant, and the forests are extensive. Tn ibo fields 
anti iu the steppe between the Bug and the Dniester tliero are hares, 
w'olves, foxes, a species of antelope, and husiarils. Storks are uiimeruus. 
Swanns of locusts come jieriodically fi'oui the Black Sea. The oxen 
of ]*oilolia arc remarkably large and fine, iiiid great di’oves of tlioiii are 
annually sent even to the middle of Germany. The race of horses is 
much esteemed. The sheep lU'e of a good breed, and their wool is 
tolenibly fine. Swine are very numerous. 'I'he fannei-s bived giiMit 
i|u.antltie8 of domestic poultry and of boos. Tbe iisberie.s arc pro- 
ductive. The mineral products are saltpetre, stone for building, lime, 
gypsum, and alabaster. ICducatiou is very limited. The schools aru 
few in number, klost of the iuhahitaiits are of the Greek ndigion. 
The population of the jiroviuce in 1816 was 1,703,000. 

The priiieipal town is vVa/a/iiicr, tlie capital of the pinviiice, on the 
river Hmolriza, at a short di.^taiice from its junction with the Duicstej*. 
It was formerly the most itn}>ortaiit fortress in I’oliiiid, hut is now 
deprived of its fortifications; it consists of the ujijier town, of the 
lower, wliich is well built, and several suburbs. It has u very lino 
e:ithe(iral, a gymnasium, Home TnanuliietorieH and ira<le, ami 16,00(1 
inhabitants, half of wliom arc Jews. 'I'he otlicr priiieipuPtowiis are 
the capitals of the circles (12 in all), but none of these arc of great 
importance. Mohilcw uloiio has 7000 iuliabitauts, a silk manufactory 
and some trade. 


Hiparia at the foot of Mont Gen^vre, which is its most western point, 
to the great lestuiiry of the l*o of Maestra, is 280 miles fi om west to 
oast. The width of the basin is about 140 milea fi'om the Ligurian 
and Tuscan Aiiennincs to the Alps of Switzerland and of the Tyi*<il 
The area, if we include in it the whole course of the Adige, is near 
40,000 square miles, or about four-fifths of the area of ]<]iigluiid. 'I'lni 
wliole of Piedmont in its larger sciimo, Lombardy proper. Southern or 
Italian Tyrol, the western half of the Venetian territory, the Swiss 
canton of ^'icino, some districts of the canton of the Grisoiis, tbe 
duchies of Purina and l*Jucenz'i, the papal legations of Buluguu, 
l<^Tara, luid Jtaveuna, and tliat small part of Tuscany which extends 
along the northern slojie of the Ajiciiniuos and is called Uomugna 
Gran-Ducolc — all these countries belong to the basin of the Po. 

By a treaty concluded between Austria, l*arma, and Modena in 
tTiily, 1850, the navigation of the I'o and its iributarios from th 
confluence of the Ticino to the Adriatic was declared fi*ee. And it 
w;w ]ti*o|;M)He(l at the same time to carry on the navigation by a flotilla 
ot Austrian stcatners and ^am tugs. 

T*U(*K LING TON, Eust%tiding of Yorkshire, a market-town and 
the scut of a Poor Law Union in the parish of Pockliugton, is situated 
m 53° 55' N. lat., O'' 47' \V, long., distant 16 miles E. by B. from 


PODSGIIJ NSKI. [ X iscHNKrNoviiOUOTi.J 
POGGY ISLAND. [jN.ibsau Islands. | 

POINT COUPE. [Louisiana.] 

POINT-DlvGALLE. [Cjsylon.] 
l*OISS Y. [Sjii NE-KT-0 isi:.] 

POITIEHS, a town in France, capital of the depiirtnieiit of Vienne, 
is situated on a rocky liill on tlie left bank of the Claiu, a feeder of 
the Vienne, in 46“ 34' 55" N. lat., 0' 26' 31" K long., at an elevation 
of 387 feet above tlic stii, 211 miles by railway S.S.W. from Paris, 
through Orld^s and ']'ourri,aii(l hod 2.5,8 i 8 inhabitants in the coiiiinuno 
in 1851. It is one of the oldest towns in Fniiice, and occupies the 
eito of I/cmonum, tbe chief town of the Plctouos, wliich is mentioned 
by Julius CaoHoi* (‘ Bell. Gall.' iii. 11 ; vii. 75 ; vui. 26), and which after- 
words took the name of I’ictoues, or Pictavi, whence the present 
names I'oitiers for the town and l*oitoii for the province are said to bo 
derived. Upon the dowufal of the lluiuau empire, the town was 
pillaged by the Vandals, a.d. 410; it subsequently came into the 
hands of the Visigoths, from whom it was taken by the Franks. The 
neighbuiirliood of Ikiitiers has been the field of three of the greatest 
and most docisivo battles ever fought iu France — the defeat of the 
Visigoths imdcr Alaric a.d. 567 hy Clovis and his Franks at Vouilld, 
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a village a few miles west of tbo town ; the defeat of the Saracens under 
Abd-ol'Rahman, under the walls of Poitiers by the Franks, commanded 
by (Charles Martel A.D. 732; and the victory of the Black Piinoo at 
the head of 8000 English and Uasoon soldiors in 1356, over on army 
of 50,000 French troops under Jean IL, who was taken in the action. 
By the marriage of Eleanor of Guienne to Henry Plantagenet, Poitiers 
came into tlio hands of the English kings, who held it till 1 201, when 
it was wrested from them by Philippe Auguste. By the treaty of 
Bretiguy iu 1360 it was coded to England, but it reverted to France 
in 1372, by the voluntary surrender of the townsmen to Charles V. 
For 14 yeai‘8, while the English were masters of the greatest part of 
France, Charles VTT. kept his court and parliameut iu I'oitiers, and 
great additions were then made to the extent of the town. During 
the religious wars it was taken from the ITiiguenots by tlio Catholics, 
and was the scone of gi^eat cruelties ; Admiral Coligny made an 
unsuccessful attempt to retake it in 1560. 

Poitiers is iticloKed by old turreted walls pierced by six gates, four 
of which open ou bridges over the Cloin. The space within the wails 
eomprises large gardens and orchonls, so that the extent of the place 
is much greater than tlie population would load one to suppose. The 
streets ai*e mostly narrow aud stoop ; a few of them have been widened 
and inodcruised of late years; the loading thoroughfares are well 
paved and furnished with sidepaths for foot passengers. On the 
whole it is aii irr<*gular ilbbuilt phicc, with houses incjstly old, him- 
beriug, and inconvenient, squares small aud mean ; yet its position 
Dll a hill-slope above tlie winding river, aud its public buildings, 
rnmarkable for tlieir antiquity, give Poitiers a picturesque aud inter- 
esting appearance. The most remarkable stviictiire is the catheriral 
of St.-l*icrre, wdiich was commenced by the English Henry 11., in 
1 1.52, but not iiiiislied till 13711. The western front, which is llouked 
by two low but graceful towers, 2 n*eseiits three magui fluent portiils of 
great diiptli au<.l richly decorated, the (HUitral ouo being surmounted 
by a handsome iMse window. The interior, consisting of choir, nave, 
aud aisles, is 323 foot long, liil feet wide, and 96 feet high ; iu the choir 
an? 79 stalls of carved woodwork, wliieli date from the 13th century. 
^'he other remarkable churches arc — tlic church of »Saintc-Kadegoijde, 
with a crypt and nave, whiedt date froiu the 12th century ; the church 
iif Montiorncuf, which belonged to a Benedictine abbey and was 
linislioii ill 1U96; the church of Notrc-J.)ame, a By/iUuiiiie structure, 
which, dating ])artly from the 9th, partly from the 11th century, is 
the ailmirutiou of archasologists for its luagiiificoTit portal, and the 
delicacy an<l multiplicity of its sciilptunid oriiainentH ; the church of 
St.-1'Drcliain! ; what, remains of the auciciit basilica of jSt.-Uilairu 
enacted in tlie beginning of tlie 11th century; aud near the cathedral 
the chiireb of »St.-.leau, a voucrablc mouumeut of the .5th century, 
whicii uoAV serves lor a museum of antiquities. In the centre of the 
town stands a large building called Ijc-Pabiis, fornierJy the residence 
of kings and of the hereditary counts of l*oitou, but now used as a 
towii-liall and cb ambers for the courts of justice. The house occupied 
l)y Diane dc J'oiticrs still stands ut the corner of tins streets iSt.-Paul 
tiiid Ilii-Coq. Besides the colhudion of aiitiquitie.s, I'oitiei-s has .a 
pubJic library of 2.5, (Kni volumes, a cabinet of natural history, a 
botanical garden, and a departmental nui'sory. Uf K(»iu:iii structures 
there jir<! still remaining some arches of an aqueduct to the sfjuth of 
th(f town, and within the walls the ruins of a vast aui|ihi theatre, which 
is eallt'd los Arenes. 

J*oitiers gives title to a bislio]), whoso see is formed by the depart- 
ments of Deux Sevres and \'ieiiiic ; it is the scat uf a High Court, 
wliich has jurisdicliou over the departments of (.3iareiite-l nferieure, 

I >eux- Sevres, Vendee, and Viciinc, It has a Tin iversity- Academy, 
wliicli (tiiilu'iures within its limits the departments just mentioned and 
lliosc uf Ciiureutc, Indre, liidrc'ct-Ijoiro, and Haute-V ienuc. Con- 
nected with the University- Academy, there are in the town si faculty 
of law, a secondary school of medicine, and a national college. The 
other iiistitutions of the town are tribunals of iirst instance and of 
coniincrcc, a consultative chamber of mamifactures, a free architec- 
tural and drawing school, uiid several literary, Bcioutific, artistic, and 
agricultural socii^lies. 

The chief maiiufacturoB are coarse woollcu-clotli, blankets, hosiery, 
lace, playing-cards, vinegar, leather, aud dressed skins. The trade in 
tlierio articles and in seeds, wheat, wine, hemp, flax, wax, honey, hides, 
and dressed goose-skins, with the down ou fur furriers, is cnnsidcmblo. 

(Divtionuairc dv la France. ; Anmuiirc pour V An 1851.) 

I'OITOLJ, a province of France whicli now forms the departments 
of Vienne, DL'ux-Sevi*os, and Vendee, was bounded N. by Anjou and 
Bnttague, hi. by Toiiraiiie, Bcrri, and Marche, S. by Siiintonge and 
Auuis, and W. by the Ocean. It was divided into Haut Poitou and 
Bas Poituii, which had Poitiers aud Fonteuay for thoir rcspectivo 
capitals. Poitou is the country of the Celtic Pictoues. Under the 
Itoumn empire it formed part of Aquitania Secuuda ; it was iuvadeil 
successively by tlie Vandals, the Visigoths, and the Franks; and ivas 
under the sway of the last, governed by its own counts, or dukes, until 
it fell iutf> Uie bands of the Euglish on the iiiarringe of Henry Plau- 
tagonct to hlleauor of Guienne iu 1152. ( Jouqucml by IMiilippc A ugiAte 
in 1294, it was ceded to the Euglish by the treaty of Bretiguy in 1360; 
and finally reunited to the crown of Franco in 1375 by Choiics Vll. 
The inhabitants of the iiiv>viuco wore called l^oitovius. 

POJj-DE-LEON, BT, [FiNiSTkiijfi.] 


POL, ST. [Pas-de-Calais. j 

POLA. [ISTUIA.] 

POLAND, a portion of tho once powerful kingdom of the .Tagollons 
which now constitutes a vice-royalty and forms au integral port of the 
Uussian empire. It cousists chiefly of a largo quodraugular territory, 
from the north-eastern angle of which a long narrow tmet, forming 
part of tho government of Augusiovo, projects to the northward, the 
whole lying between 50° 4^ aud 55° b* N. lat., 17" 30' uud 24° 20' E. 
long. The narrow projection extends between 53° 20' to 55° N. lat., 
being about 120 miles in length, its breadth varying from 20 to 50 
miles. The mean breadth of the quadrangular portion, from east to 
west, is above 200 miles, and its length from north to soulib about tho 
same. Tho ai'ea uf i'olaiid, as we have defined it, is 49,091 square 
miles. Tho population in 1851 was stated to bo 4,851,639, among 
whom were 563,970 •Tows, 291 Mahometans, and 162 gipsies. Tho 
vioeruyulty forms u vast solid projection, extending westward from the 
Bug to the frontier of Germany, and separatiug Austria from Prussian 
Poland. It is bounded N. by East and West Prussia, E. and N.E, 
by the Uussian provinces of Wiliio, Grodno, aud Volhyuia, S. by 
Galicia, which includes the suppressed republic of Cracow, aud Sv. by 
Prussian Bilcsia and Posen. The Bug, l^e Narow, and tho Niemen 
run along the eastorii boundary, aud the Vistula to its junction with 
tho tSau along the south. From the junction tho Vistula sweeps 
through the centre of tlio countiy, passing Warsaw au<l leaving the 
vicoroynlty at its north-western extremity a littlo^ above tho Prussian 
town of Thom. The Pmstiu, a feeder of the Wai'ta, u tributary of the 
Oder, forms a large part of the western boundary. 

Sod and Surface . — Though Poland is generally considered a perfect 
level, the surface exhibits considerable diversity, and some districts 
rise many liuudred feet higher than others. The uorthern boundary 
of Polaiul runs over tbo southern declivity of that swell of high 
ground which must be considered us the southern limit of the plain 
of tho Baltic, aud which, beginning west of tho western corner of that 
sea, and between it and the North Sen, extends eastward, at a varying 
distance from its shores, to the heights of Waldai aud the source of 
the Wolga, into the centre of Jliissia. 'I'lic most elevated parts of the 
surface of this tract (300 to 500 feet above tho sen) are interspersed 
with numerous lakes, aud some districts are literally dotted with them. 
I'hough the soil is sandy, the ubundunt moisture by which it is 
saturated fur a great pai‘t of the year iirifiarts to it a moderate 
degree of fertility, aud it produces tolerable crops of rye, buckwheat, 
barley, and oats. The southern declivity of tho swell is still mure 
gentle. The rivin* Bug in its western course is jirobably uot mure 
than 300 feet above the sea-level, so that iu a distance of more than 
50 miles the country hardly dosconds 150 feet. Hence tho rivers in 
many parts have a sluggish course, uot being able to carry uif tho 
groat supply of water iu spriug-Ume, and a considerable portion uf 
the adjacent lowlainls is iniiiidiited at that period. Sevend lai^c 
tracts along the Bug, Narew, and Bobr remain under water fur the 
gre^atest part of the summer. A largo jiortiou of this region is covered 
with woods ; the most coniziiou tree is pine. 

The mi>sL southern districts of Poland, the greater part of the 
provinces of ('racow and Sandoinir, and tliat portion i»f Lublin which 
lies between the rivers Vistula and Wieprz, are hilly, uud rise in some 
places to a cotisidornble elevation. Tiie surface of the Vistula above 
Baudumir is about GUU feet above the sea-level. At no great distance 
from the banks of the river the country rises with a stec]» ascent until 
it has utlaiiied un elevation uf more than lOOU feet, which may he 
cMitisidered the mean lusight of nearly the whole country between tliu 
Vistula aud Pilica, with the cixceplion of some tracts along the banks 
uf the lirst-meutioued river. The country between the Vistula and 
Wieprz has u less elevaiiou, though it is uot less hilly. Iu the wide 
valle 3 'H of this liilly region the soil, though Houiewhat saud^', is of 
cxcolieiit quality', aud yields good crops of excellent wheat. 

The country which extends frutu the hilly region to the banks of 
the rivers Bug uud Vistula, w'litjre they flow westward, aud to tbo 
western boundary line of J’oland, may be considered level, as the 
highest groundy which runs in a south-eastern and north-western 
direeliou, hardly rises more than from 200 to 300 feet above the low 
tracts along the rivers, and the slopes are long and very gentle. 'I'he 
more elevated ])arts of these higher grounds contain large tracts of 
sand, nearly without vegetation : in other places they are coviTcd 
with heath, and here and there some swamps occur, but they oi'o not 
of great extent. The slojies have a mure fertile soil, but even there 
tho crops of ryo aud oats are scanty. Iu the vicinity of the rivers 
fertile tracts are numerous, especially ou tho low lauds idong their 
Uaiiks; but lu some places, and more especially along the biiiiks of 
tho Worta, these tructe i».ro so low, that the soil is wet nearly ulldtho 
year round, and they servo only' as pasture-ground in the lutLor pari 
of the summer and the bcgimiiug of the autumn. A large jiortion of 
this i*cgiou also is covensl with piuo forests. 

Climate . — Tlio range of tho temperature is above 100 degrees in 
tbo course of the year. The siimiiiers ai*o generally very hot, the 
thormoiiicter rising to above 90 under the iuiliience of the south- 
eastern wind, which blows from the sttqqies of Bouthrm Bussia ; but 
these wiuds arc not frequent, and when succeeded by north-western 
winds, tho thcruiomoter iu a few hours sinks 15 degrees. The winters 
are very cold, tho thermometer goueruUy descouds to 10^ below zero, 
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from the east the Wieprz and lJug, which latter river is joined several tioal seminary, a lycoura, iron-WOT k^ mt , ui 


and sometimes to 1 5° and oven 
and covered with snow for four or 

The most considerable rivers are the Ni^iueu and Vistula [Nieuen 
Vistula], which are navigable for laig© river 

drain Poland and flow along its boundary-linea The Vistula receives ciuscojmi i,. the iitobourhood miiini. 

from the east the Wieprz and Hug, whicli latter river is joined several tioal ^lan'i*’ The nonnlation is aim.,* 

ith by the Nurew. The two last-mentioiief] nvore of iron, lend, copper, c^, anu caian 
are navigable to a considerable distance ; the Narow to the town of 5000, without the giUTismi. mong inhabitants. 

Lomza, and the Bug to Terespol, opposite the Kussian town of Brzeae are— Pinccow, on the Nnla^ wine . n^ar this U. 

^tL west tl/e VislL receives the river Pilica, which of Sweden the ^ 
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course the boiindaiy line lietweeu Poland and J’russia. Lakes are most 
numerous in the north-eastern district, but not of great extent. The 
lai^est lake, that of Gopio, which is about 1 0 miles long, lies on the 
north-ivestern boundary liiie. TJio larger mid wider part of it belongs 
to I'niHsio. 

J^rof/uctt09is, — Though Poland is not distingiiinhed by fertility, it 
pi*uduues more grain, flax, fiomp, and tobacco than are required for its 
cuiibumpliou, and it exports thoso articles to other couutrleH. Wheat 
is abundant only in the hilly soiithora region ; the principal species of 
grain which arc cultivati-d in the other parts of the kingdom are i^e, 
oaU, and buckwheat; barley is also grown, but loss extensively. 
Leguminous jxlauts are much valued, and ilioir cultivation nttende<] 
to. Horses and cattle are of inferior size, but rather numerous ; and 
cuttle, as well as hides and tallow, are articles oi' export. Hogs also 
are numerous, and bacon to a coiiHiderable amount is exixjiiied. 
Sheep and goats are less abnndtiiit, though some jiarts of the country 
are well adapted for sheep- walks ; the wool is coarse, and little of it 
is expoi'ted. 

Ah a considerable paii of the coiintiy Ih still covered with forests, 
timber constitutes an important artiebi of (export. The foi'ests consist 
of oak, ash, lirne-ti'ees, and birch, but cliiofly of pine and hr. lii those 
parts whore the lime-trees ai'o numerous the forests swarm with wild 
bees, and the excellent honey which is obtained i'rotii Ihein is sent to 
the neighbouring coiiutrieB. Wild animals are numerous, especially 
wolves. Bears and lynxes have become rather rare, as well as the 
beaver, ermine, and elk ; but doer, foxes, marteuR, ]iolecats, badgers, 
and weasels are still very common. 

Hevcral inotals and luiiieruls are ubuiidant iu tbes liilly region. 
Among the metallic ores are those of silver, iron, cop])cr, lead, and 
zinc. Hock-salt, marble, and coral an.; met with. Tlio )irmcipul 
exports- - corn, wool, oil, seeds, timber, and zinc- -are sent down the 
Vistula and shipped at Danzig. A considerable jiortion also of the 
surplus produce of Poland is ordinarily absorbed by Austria. Accord- 
ing to an official rctuni for the year IS.Ol, the cx])orts through Prussia 
auioiiiited to 4,015,871 silver rubles; to Austria, J,*t7<‘l,587 silver rubles. 
The total value of the imports in 1851 was S>,10i5,7!>2 silver rubles; 
they comprise wiue, tobacesn, spices, salt, metals, iiiaiiufactiirod goods, 
colonial produce, &c. The ciistom-lioiise receipts iu 1852 were 
1,428,549 rubles. Since January Jst 1851 the customs' line between 
Poland and Russia lias been aboli.slicd, and along the whole of the 
W'l’stcm frontier a strict military ciinlon has been ostablislied, with 
stations at every half mile di-stance, and sentinels pacing between the 
stations iiicbt and day. The inaiiiifactures of IVdaiitl, Avhich were 
very flourishing before the insurrection of 1880, comprise woollen- 
clot] i, merinos, flannel, hosiery, shawls, carpist.'^, cotton tissues, and 
twist, chiefly at Lody and Jiiiblin; some linen and ]>lain silk, leather, 
paper, bect-root sugar, beer, distilled spirits (cliicdly fnmi potatoes), 
gloss, &C. Thq.most important branch of industry is the manufacture 
of ini'tuls, especially iron and zinc. Almost all the mines are in this 
southern part of the vieei'oyalt^’. Pit-coal is found in connectioii with 
liie iron-ores, and it is used extensively iu the iron blast-furnaces and 
ill the zinc Rtuelting-works. There are caHt-irou foundries and establisfi- 
luents for the manufacture of machinery and sigriculiuiiil iiiipicmeuts 
at AVartfaw, which is famous for its musical iiistrumcnts, carpets, and 
carriages. Steam machiucry is used in several of the factories, iu the 
mines, utid iu some of the llour-iiiills. A railway runs from Warsaw 
to the Austrian lino from Cracow to Vienna. 

The great majority of the iuhabitaTits arc Catholics (they numbered 
3,400,000 in 1838), wdio iiseil to bo governed by an archbisli<ip 
(Warsaw) and seven other bishops. The Catholics, it is said, have 
been greatly iiersecutcd in roc<*ut times. Of the eight sees only one, 
that of Lublin, is at prosont lillod ; all the otli(?rH are managed by 
administi'atoi'B. The Kusso-Greek Chrisliiiiis, wbo numbered 100,000 
iu 1838, have an archbishop of AVarsaw. I'here were also iu that year 
about 1«50,000 Lutlierons aud about 10,000 Calvinists. 

Divisionn , — The kingdom of Poland is divided into eight provinces, 
which were formerly called waywodsliips. 

1. Cracow, or Krakow, so called after the ancient capital of l*oland, 
lies between 50** 8' and SV N. lat., 19" and 21" 16' E. long. It is 
boitiiiled N.AV. by Kalisch, N. and E. by Saridomir, S. by Galicia, and 
AV. liy PruHsian Silosia. Its area is 4057 square miles; the population 
is about 438,301.* The Vistula separates it from Oulicia; it is traversed 
by the Nida, a feeder of the Vistula, and has iu it the sources of the 


Russians, from its present cajutal. ^ nr i l mo 

2. JSafKlomir is situated between 50" 25 and ol 
and 22" E. long. It is bounded N.R'. by ^^asovii^ N.B. by I odlaohia, 
E. by Lublin, S. by Galatia and Cracow, and AV. by Kalisch. Its arw 
is 5230 square miles ; and the populatiou 420,909>^ ^ The Vistula 
divides it from Podlachia, Ijubliii, and Galicia; the I'ilica, a feeder ot 
the Vistula, fi-oin Masovia and Ivaliscli. Tlio fatse of the country is 
uiidulatiug, and thciv are hero and thei*o some mountoins and forests, 
with tracts of very rich fertile soil, liadom, the chief town, on the 
river Radonika, has a J^iarist college, a gymnasium, and 3700 inhabit- 
ants. Sandoniir, on the Vistula, in the south of the province, has 
ahovo 3000 inliuhitants. It is a walled town, with six gates and an 
ancient castle on a Rteep.n)ek, which was razed by the Swedes in 105(). 
TJiere ai’e hero a collegiate church, four couvtiut churcljes, a synagogue, 
and u gymnasium. Opoczno, on tlio 1 )rzewica, a feeder of the Pilica, 
has Hii ancient castle and 3500 inhabitants. Opatow, on tho Opatowka 
(whicli enters tho A^Jstula nearly (>]>])cisile the mouth of the San), is 
situated in a fertile and pleasant country, lias a cathedral and throe 
other chiirehes, a synagogue, aud 2500 inhabitants. SIohzow is u 
well-built walled town on the Czarnu, with a suburb. It has above 
liOOO inhabitants, who have manufactures of clotb, woolleii.s, and 
stockings. 

3. KtUiaz, the most westm'ly jawince, lies betwi^cui 50" 40' aud 
52' 35' N, Jat.. .17 ’ 40' aud 20" E. long. It is bounded Js'. and W. by 
Posen, J']. by Alasovia and Saudomir, »S. by Cracow, and S.W. by 
Silesia. 'J'he area is 0573 stjiiare miles : ])o])uIatioii, 0r»0,i J8, This 
])rovince has Trioniitaiiis in the south and plains aud forests in tlio 
north. The soil is in part sandy aiifl Hwanijiy, but on the whole not 
iiiifruitruJ. The principal river is tho AV'arta, a feeder of tho Oder. 
Kaluch, the t;iipita1, one of tho liaiulsorneHt towns in Poland, is situated 
between two anus of the ih'osua, in a marshy valley surrouiidud with 
hills. Most of the houses are built of stone, the streets broad anti 
well paved, and some of them plaiih'd with trees. The population 
auiouiits to 15,000, of whom 2500 aro Jews. There arc five Roman 
Catholic oiiurches, one Lutheran ehundi, a cathedral, and six convents. 
[Vmong the )niblic institutions aro several schools and throe hospibils.* 
Woollen -cloth and linen are maiiiifaetureil here, and there arc several 
taniiioios. Pvtrikaii^ 89 miles by railway S.AA\ from AV'^arsaw, him 
seven Roman Catholic churches, a Lutheran church, a gyrniiasiuTn, a 
handsome towu-hall, and 4270 iuliubitants. Kuuhi, on tho Warta, has 
a great mainira(*.tory of woollen-cloth an<L 3009 inhabitontH. Hicradz, 
on the AVai-ta, lias 2050 inhabitants. Wivhni has 3000 inliabitaiits, 
who maiiufacturo some woidlen-clotli. Czemtochaa, 143 miles by rail- 
way S.AA'. from Warsaw, lies at the foot of the Klnrenbcrg, on which 
tlien? is a celebrated convent of iSt. Paul the Hermit, whicli was 
formerly fortliied : popnhitiun, iiicliidiiig Old Czeiistochaii, 501K). 

4. Jjuhlin, tho mo.st south -eastern ]»art of the vicor<»yalty, is com- 
jKisod <»f the circles of Lublin, Cholm, Josofow, and Zamoski, which 
formerly h(4 on ged to Galicia, and were ceded by Austria in 1810 to 
the then duchy of AV'arsaw. It lies between ,50 17' and 51" 43' 
N. lat., 21" 4.5' and 2-1' 7' 1C. long., comprising an area of 0455 
square miles, with a ]»opu]atiou of 530,190. It is bounded N. by 
l*cidlachia, E. by A'olliynia, S. by Galicia, aud AV. by Sandomir. The 
Vistula separates it from iSaudomir, the Bug from Volhyuia, and the 
AA'ioprz (which flows through it) for some distance from Podlachia. 
This province has extensive forests, and in some parts morasses, but 
likewise enntaius tnicts of good arable land, and pasturage with a flue 
breed t>f witile. There are no metals except bog-iron. 

The principal towns in the circle of Lublin, besides the capital 
[Loiii.in] aro tho following: Lvhartow, on tho AiVioprz, has a fluo 
castle, throe churches, a Capiiehiu convent, aud 3200 iuhahitants. 
hurmo, on tho Kurowka, has a fine palace of Count Potocki, two 
churches, aud 1 920 inhabitants. Iu 1810 a mineral spring was disco- 
vered, the waters of which resemble those of Pynriont : PiUawy, on 
the V istula, in tho north-west of the province, was once the residence 
of Prtiico Czartoryski, whose splendid palace, with its libraiy of 60,000 
volumes, many luanuscripts, a collection of raro Polish antiquities, 
and countless treusuros of art, was celebrated throughout Europe. The 
pare was the finest in Poland. The Itussians laid tho whole waste in 
1831, during tho ill-fated I'olish rovolution. Zamosz, a very strong 
fortress on the Wieprz, was founded in 1588 by John Zamoyski, after 
his victory over the archduke Jfiaximiliun of Austria. The houses 
were built in tho Itohau style ; and a hig;h school with a considerabio 
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library was founded in 1605. On the partition of Poland, it fell to the 
share of Austria, In 1820 the Russian government bought the town and 
environs from Count Stanislaus Zamoyski, who received for it above 
fifty estates belonging to the state. Hereupon the place was sUll more 
strongly fortified, and was deprived of its extensive suburbs. It has 
however still above 5000 inhatiitants, with the fine palace of Count 
Zamoyski, an arsenal, four churches, the town-hall, two convents, and 
a theatre. Jfrtibie&oWf situated on an island in the Hnlzwa, a small 
feeder of the Rug, lias three churches, a convent, and *3900 inhabitants. 
Kmsnistaw, on the Wieprz and a lake, is a walled town ; it has an old 
episcopal palace, several churches, and 2952 inhabitants, among whom 
are many Jews. Chdm has a castle on a high hill, several churches, 
a Piai'ist college, a gyinn.*isium, and 2000 inhabitants. 

6. Ploch lies between 52" 15' and 53“ 30' N. let., 18” 45' and 22” 35' 
K. long. It is bounded S. by the Rug and the Vistula, K by the 
Drewenz; the Naraw flows through it. Tti some parts there are 
tracts of the finest amble laud and meadows, in others exteuaivo forests 
and marshes. It is bounded N, and W. by I'rusaia, K. by Augiistowo, 
and S, by Podlachia and Jfitisovio. The area is 6411 Hijuurc milea. 
Q'ho population is 547,4,5,5. Plook is the ciipital. [TMxx/k.J Pultmh 
on the Narew is u bishop's sco, and has a palnco, a cathedral, 
three churches, several snpproFsed monasteries, a synagogue, and 
a gyinnasiuTn. The population is 3760. Wf/»zog}'od on the Vistula 
has 3500 inhabitants, of whom 1500 arc Jews. ModMn at tlie confineiico 
of the Rug and the Vistula has always heeii a strong fortress, but 
since the insurrection of 1830 a new fortress of the first rank has been 
erected, 

6. Mftzovia is situated between 51” 30' and 52“ 55' N. lat., 18” and 
22” E. long. Tt is bounded N. by Plock, E. by Podlachia, S. by S-m- 
doniir, and AV. by Kalisch and Posen. Its area is TOKi square inili.v. 
It lies on both sides of the Vistula, which flows throngli it, and 
hits on the whole a rich fertile soil, which is w»dl cultivated in 
the neigh hourhood of the capital, and it. al^o contains extensive 
forests. AVaissaw' the capital of the viecnn'alty is wiiliiii Masovia, hut 
now forms a distinct guveriiineiit. Lowicz on the Rzura has C7<*0 
inhabitants, an ancient castle, a cathedral, and three other (*1 lurches, a 
gyniiiaHiiiiri, four convents, and a seminary for sclioulmastei*s. The 
inhahitauts are partly employed in tlie manufacture of lineit and in 
bleaching wax. 'There are two annual horse and callle fairs, where a 
great deal of business done. 7\una8Z0U\ a new iiianufactiiring town 
at the coiifliuuice of the AA'^olburka and the J'ilica, ha.s inqmrttuit inaiui> 
lu(;bures of woollens, cotton, and iron, a cjonsidi rablo trade, and 8000 
inhabitauta. Alcxandrowo^ a newly ('stah1is)io<l manufucturiug town, 
with manufactures of woollen cloth.s, has 3200 inhabitaiiis. ihocktmim 
the Rzura has al^o ni an u factories of woollen cloth, and the population 
is said to he near 8000. /\utno is a il(>uri.-4hing town, with 4000 
iuliabitants. 

7. Podlachia, situated hetwocu 51" 15' and 52” 40' N. hit., 21" 10' 
and 2;i ' 40' 10. long., is bounded by Plock, K. by Grodno, S. by 
Lublin, and AV, by Snndomir and Masovia. Its area is ,54 (J9 square 
miles : ]iopuhition, 381,64 0. 'J’his jirovince has the Rug running along 
the east, and northern frontiers, on the Avost the A^istula, and on 
the south the Wieprz; on the south-eiist there are numerous small 
lakes, and in the interior extensive inarslies »nd forewts ; but it is 
otherwi.se a good agricultural country, rich in corn, pulse, cattle, honey, 
and wax ; hut a cousi<lerab1e portion is still in a very uncultivateil 
state. Sirdlcc, the cafiital, is a regularly built town, with a ]ialace an<l 
a beautiful p.*irk, several cliundic.s, a gyniiia.siuiii, and 4120 inhabit.aiit.s. 
^'oX oZo/r, Wimjroiv, Liik vir, and Wlvdaiva have each above 3000 inhabit- 
ants. JKock on the AViciirz has an elegant town-hall, n beautiful church, 
a jMilace with grounds in the English st^dc, and 2000 inhabitants. 
lUuht on the Ina has a fine palace and ]mrk, and 3586 inhabitants. 
M icdzcvziirc, a well built town on the lua, liiL^ 1310 inhabitants. A largo 
})ortif)ii of Podlachia was formed into the government of RiALYSTof'K, 
and is now incorporated with Guuono. 'J'he rcinaiiiing portion here 
called Podlachia was sometimes called S^iedUc, or JSicdlcc. from its 
chitd’ town, AvLicli avsis the scene of seA’^crc fighting in the insurrection 
of 1831. 

8. Aiignstovo lies between 52" 4 O' and 55" 5' N. lat,, 21” 25' and 
24" 15' K long. 'To the north and oast lie the goveriiiiieiits of Viliia 
and Grodno, from which it is separated chiefly by the Nieiiien, Robr, 
and Narew; on the south is the government of I'iuck, aiul on the 
west Eastern IVussia. The length of this goveniTueiit is about 17<» 
miles, and it is alioiit 65 miles in its gre^atest breadth. Its area is 7237 
square miles ; and its population is 622,1 95. It abounds in small 
rivers, lakes, and morasses; some of the latter produce considerable 
quautiticB of wild hops, Avhich form an ariiclo of export to Kbiiigs- 
berg. It is likewise rich in forests, tliose which skirt the Niemeii being 
full of linden-trees, whenee the celebrated * Linden honey.' The uorlh- 
ern districts of Augustovo form an extensive plain, and the soil being 
fertile and Avell cultivated produces a fine description of Avheat ; excel- 
lent rye is also grown in the southern distrietiS, w'hich are Avatered by 
the Narow. Aut/mfovo, the capital, is on marshy ground at the semthcru 
extremity of Luke Riabrina (out of which the Netta flows), anil at a 
distance of 116 miles N.E. from AA^arsaw. It was founded by Sigismuud 
A^u^uz, king of Poland, in the year 1560 ; it is fortified, contains two 
Ghu^ez, on hozpitol, and about 8300 inhabitants, and has laigo fairs 
for norzez and cattle, as well as a dcp6t for salt. Smoalky has hAudsome 
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buildings, broad regular streets, and 3000 inhabitants. Sleyny, situated 
on a lake, has 2700 inhabitants. Lontsa, on the Narew, in a woody 
countiy, has a Piarist college, a gymnasium, and 2300 inhabitanti 
Skezuezyn is a well-built town, with 3100 inhabitants WdkwDy^dci 
in a very fruitful com country, has 3000 inhabitants. NawomunUt, at 
the conflux of the Schirwind and tho Scheschuppe, surrounded ’by 
water on three sides, is on the Pruzsian frontier; it has much trade, 
and 3250 inhabitonl^. Kalwary, situated in a fruitful country, has 
5500 u^abitants. 

The old divisions have been retained under their old names in the 
preceding notice. Rut tho Emperor of Russia, by a ukase, dated 
August 21, 1844, divided I'olaiid into five governments, exclusive of 
the city of Wriwiav, which ai*o governed in tlie same manner as the 
other provinces of the eni])ire, each having a military and a civil 
governor.^ The following table shows the area and jiopulation of the 
present divisions according to the ofliciul returns for the ycai* 1851 : — 


(lovcrnmpiith. 

Old Pi'oviiif^ps. 


Area in 

roimlution 



Square Milc^. 

in 1851. 

Warsaw . . . 

f MaxciA'iu . 

i Iviilisz 

• \ 

. ( 

! 

14,21U 

1,541,790 

lludoni . 

1 

f Kiolor, or Cracow 
j Suiidiitriir . 



939, .114 

j lAililin . . . 

! j Podluchia 
i Lublin 

- 1 

ii,o:h 1 

1,028,383 

1 . 

i . . . 


r»,4ii 

518,413 

Augu.stuvu • . 

j e • z • 


7,2a; 1 

1 629,694 

AVarsaw City 

■ m m 


— 

161,11.6 

Total . . 

■ 

• 


•1,8.61,639 1 


Of the geography of tin? historical monarchy (»f Poland this arhicle 
does not treat. Out of that monarchy (bi.^sides the goA'oriixncnts above 
iiamcfl) the whole of West Russia is formed, comprising tlic govern- 
ments of AVilna, Grodno, Miii.sk, Mohilcv, VVitobsk, A'olhynio, and 
J^odoLia : Austria obtained Qulicia, with which the former republic of 
CuACow is uow' iiicorporntcd ; and .Prussia obtained AVest Prussia and 
the gr.ind-diichy of Posen. 

JJiHtftry. — Tho history of Poland previous to tho introduction of 
Christianity is involved in darkness. Tradition says that the Polish 
part of thi^ Slavonic race? elected for their chief a peasant named 
Piast, who AA’as endowed Avith groat and noble qualities, and who fixed 
his residence at Gncscu in J'osen. Christianity was introduced by 
his descimdant the Duke Micezyslav, 965, aRer his marriage with 
a Rohemian princess, an event which brought the Polish sovereign 
into connection Avith the German empire. His successor, Boleslav 
Chrobry, or the Rrave (992-1025), received (lOOO) the ro 3 'al crown 
from tlie emperor Otho 111., Avho came to Poland on a pilgrimage to 
tho shrine of St. Adelbcrt, and on that occasion declared him king of 
the Poles and protector of all the ShivuuiauH. Tlio emperor also 
recognised lii.s indepcndenco of the empire. Boleslav not oqly con- 
siderably extended the frontiei-s of his kingdom, but strengthened it 
by Aviso regulations, and particularly by a skilful organisation of the 
military force. He tninsreiTe<l the govcrtimeiiL fnim Gnesen to 
Krakow. Under his sou Mieezyslav 11., and during tbc minority of 
CiLsiinir 1., Poland AA^a.s a prey to all the horrors of anarchy. Casixiiir 1., 
gniiidsoii of I’oloslav, gov^erned the country with great Avisdoni, aucl 
w;ia succeeded (1058) by Lis son Boleslav TI., suruomed the Dauntless, 
who was a skilful soldier and a iiiau of chiA^alrous cliaractcr. Ho 
i*cstorcd two muuarchs of Hungary, Rcla and his sou G(?ysa, as avoU 
as the Duke of Bolieiiiia and Grand-Duke of Russia (Tziaslaf) to their 
i*eapective thrones. T«>\vards the end of his rcigii Iiti hecume cruel 
and rapacious. ITc murdered Stsiiiislav Szczepaiiowski, bishoji of 
Knikow, who had rcmon.strated iigaiusL his excesses, and being in cou- 
Hcqiieiice excommunicated, his subjects refused to pay him allegiance. 
Ho was obliged to retire from tho country, and ilii'd in exile. 

The vacant throne of Poland was occupied (1082) by his brother 
Anadislav Herman, a weiik monarch, whose reign was diriturbed by 
fonngn aggression and doiiiestio A\'ar. ATladislaA^'s son, Boleslav ITT., 
was a great monarch, Avlio.se rtiign ai'os illustrious fur many victories 
and for tho conversion of the idolatrous Pomeranians. At his deatli 
in 1139 Boleslav divided the kingdom among his four sous, who were 
styled dukes ; and tho subdivision of the kingdom did not stop till 
the aristocratical government of territorial lonls was substituted for 
the alisoluto sway of the kings. In the 13th century I’olaTul was 
ravsigcd by tho Tartai's, and tho petty princes of tho country jieoplod 
their deserted towns vitTi colonies from Germany. Vhuli.slav II., 
crowned at Krakow in 1319, resumed tho title of king; ho was one. of 
the grontost munarchh. that ever governed Poland, lie avjis educated 
in tiie school of adversity, having been twice driven from his throne 
into exile ; and it Avas only on his last restoration tliat he succeeded in 
firmly establishing liis authority, He exorttMl hiinsnlf to settle tho 
disturbed state of the country, to repel foreign acgn-ssioii, and to curb 
the licence of the powerful vassals. His most formidable enemies 
wore tho Lithuanians and the Teutonic Knights, who having subdued 
the holf-savuge Prussians, became the most dangerous neighbours of 
Poland. Vladislav gained a grtmt victory over them in the battle of 
Plowed, in 1831. Hu was then 70 years of ago ; he died tAVo years 
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Afterwards. But the tooat momorablo event of his reign is the first 
diet of Poland, which lie assembled at Chenciuy n few months before 
the battle of JMowed. 

The reign of liis son, Casimir the Great, was devoted to the oon- 
Bolidatiou of the advantages gained by his father. ^ Uo made groat 
territuriiil concessions to Hohomia and tlie Teutonic order for the 
maintenance of peace, which was necessary to a kingdom that had so 
long laboured under the evils of war. His chief caro was directed to 
the protection of agriculture ; and the nobles, who were no longer 
permitted to oppress the peasants at their will, gave him the mckuame 
of the Peasant King. The first code of laws was published in Poland 
by his orders at the assembly of Vislitsa, in 1347. It was during his 
reign that the Russian principality of Ilulich (now Galicia) was united 
with Poland. 

The ancient dynasty of I’hist, which reigned in Poland from a ilato 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity, eutled Avith Casimir’s 
death, 1370. Ho was succeeded by his nephew Louis, king of Hunprary. 
This monarch entirely neglected Poland, which ho visited only twice 
during his reign. His youngest daughter, Hedvigo, was proclaiiiieil 
after his death Quoen of Poland, in 13S2, and was ci’owucd at Cracow, 
being then only In years of age. The extraordinary beauty of this 
princess, which was united to thi! noblest qualities and the most 
exalted virtues, have reiidorod ITedvige’s memory an object of national 
veneitition. She married Jngollon, grand-duko of Tiithuania, a psq/an 
prince, who was baptised on that occasion, and converted to the 
Christiiin religion. This completely united Tathuania with Poland, 
lledvige died in 139S>, but .Tagellon, who on his baptism had received 
the naTuu of Vladislav, continued on the throne till his death, 1434. 
In Ills reign the power of the Teutonic knights Avas crushed in the 
battle of (luiiwald by the united forces of i'oland and Lithuania. The 
HuHsitos ofi'ered .Tagellon the throne of lUihcniia. lie refused the 
olFer; but porn li tied the princes of his house to assist the Hussites 
against the Roman Catholics. Jagedhui was sucueedod by his son, 
Vladislav ITT., a prince 11 years old. He Avas scarcely of age when 
the Hungarians, thivatcued by the iiLst-siireading {ioav.o* of tlio Otto- 
mans, invited him to their throne. Jii jiroseeiitiiig a iiostilo attack 
against the Turks, Vladislav perished at the battle of Varna, in the 
21st year of his age. The throne of Poland remained vactaut till 1445, 
when it Avas oflered to Casimir, brother to Vladiahw, and grand-duke of 
Jathuania. Casimir was reluctant to accept the crown of I'olaiid; but 
when the states of Poland threatened to transfer their alhsgianco to 
a now Bovei'oigu he accepted their oflers, and left Tiithuania, for which 
he preserved to the cud of his life a strong predilection. The most 
important event of his reign was the union with l*oland of the Priissian 
provinces, which revolted from the Teutonic knights, and phwscd 
themselves under the croAvn of X’oluud. A war cuBU(?d (1454) — termi- 
nated ill 14(i2 by the peace of Thuni, which gave to P<iliind a rich and 
fertile country Avith a large population. The acquisition of Dansig 
jiroved particularly advantageous to the commerce of Poland. Under 
Oasimir’s reign Poland was divided into electoral districts, each 
returning a representative Iti order to form a delibenitiA'c body 
distinct from the senate or nobles (Avhose representatives wcire styleil 
'nuncios’). A measure to become law had to ]i:vss these u.sscmblics, 
and then bo Bauctioiied by the king, I )eputies from the toAA'ns Avcrc 
admitted to the seiiute or chamber of nuncios. Of the subsequent 
sovereigns of the .Tagellon dynasty, one of the most illustrious Avas 
Sigismimd, Avho was elected king after the death of his brother Alex- 
ander in 1 506. Sigisinuiid engogud in a severe and ]irotract<‘d contest 
with Riissia, which Avas concluded by a treaty that left the frontier of 
the belligerent ]>owerH in the same state ns it was before! the Avar. In 
1510, Bohdan, prince of Moldavia and Wallachia, invaded the southern 
provinces of I’oluud : he was however soon defeated, and couipcdled to 
conclude a treaty, by which he acknowledged himself the vassal of 
the kings of Poland. This nccjiiisitiou became aftcTwards the origin 
of long and bloody wars with the Ottoman Porto, but an immediate 
collision with that power was avoided by the prudence of 8igismund. 

Sigismimd died in 1548, in the 82ud year of his age, with the 
character of a wise, just, and magnanimous prince, notwithstanding 
that in the latter years of his reign he had become unpopular, owing 
to tbo misconduct of his queen Bona, to whom he was dotingly attached. 
He was succeeded by bis son Sigismuud Augustus, who had been 
elected and crowned during his lifetime, and was then only ten ycai*s 
old. The most remarkable events of his reign arc the acquisition of 
Ijivoula, which voluntarily submitted to l*olaiid in oixler to save itself 
from the Muscovite yoke ; and the legislative union between Poland and 
LitliUiiiiiu, which was effected at the diet of Lublin, 15(iS). I5y this 
arrangement it wm agreed that the deputies and senators of both 
nations should deliberate in common. The rights of the l*ulish nobles 
were extended to those of Lithuania, and the throne of both countries 
became equally elective ; yet the la,Avs, finances, and army remained 
distinct Tliis union continued until the final dissolution of Poland. 
Under the reign of Sigismund Augustus the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion acquired considerable influence in Poland. 

The interregnum produced by the death of Sigismuud Augustus 
(1572) was dangerous to the peace of the countiy, particularly as the 
election of the new king was embarrassed by religious difiercncos. The 
diet of convocation however, which assembled in January 1573, enacted 
that all the religious sects which at that time divided Poland should 
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enjoy equal rights and privileges. The oxtraordinaiy address of fhe 
French ambassador Monluc, bishop of Valence, secured the election 
of Heniy of Valois, brother of (^harles IX. of France. Henry went 
to I’oland ; but a few months after his arrival, having learned the 
death of his brother Charles IX., by which be inherited the throne 
of France os Henry 111., he secretly left Krakow (1574), and escaped 
from his new kiiigtlom. The throne was declared vacant in 1575, and 
Stephen Biittory was elected. Ho was a very remarkable person, 
who had risen by his great merit from a simple Hungarian noble to^tho 
I dignity of sovereign princo of Transylvania. Battory defeated in 
rcpnatc'd l).attle8 the MuscoAntos, retook many towns and districts 
of Lithuania which had been seized by thcim, and invaded their oavu 
country. His death took place in 1586, at the mom(!nt Avben he was 
making great prepanitioiis against Muscovy. His successor Avas 
Sigismund III. (Vasti), son of the king of Sweden, and nephew by his 
mother to Sigismund Aiigiisiiis. Sigismund JII., strongly attiiclied to 
the Roman Catholic religion, lost his hereditary doiriiiiions, and created 
a general discontent in I'oland by his complete subserviency tu tlie 
Jesuits and the house of Austria, as well as by liis tendency ioAvanls 
despotism. A civil Avar ensued ; but the iunurgents being dehiated, 
the country was restored to |Teacc. Suon after, Sigismuud, taking 
advantage of tho distracted state into which Russia fell after the 
murder of tho pretender Demetrius, declared war against that country ; 
and thei'olish general Znlkicvvski, having defeated the Muscovite army 
ami an auxiliary Swedish force, entered Moscow; and concluded a 
tmaty by which Vladislav, ehlost son of Sigismund, was elected (Izar 
of Moscow, 1610, on conditions which limited the absolute power that 
the nioiiarchs c»f that country hitherto possessed. Sigismund delayed 
his coiiiirmatiou of that tt‘eaiy under various pretence^, aud iu the 
meantime endeavoured to possess himself of some towns and provinces 
of Russia. The Muscovites, justly irritated by Sigisiiiund's conduct, 
rose in arms, and a war ensued, during Avhicli tlii! Polish general 
maintained himself for a long time ag.ainst the Muscovites, hut was 
finally obliged to retire. The refusal of the diet to grant tlu! necessary 
supplies produced insubordination iu tlic army, which Ava.s unpaid, 
and tho Russians gained great advantages. Sigismund at last made 
an cilbrt, .and sent his son Vladislav to recover at the head of an 
army the throne whirli was lust through his father’s incapacity, mid 
already occuprad by Michael Federovich Itoiuaiiuw, who was elected 
in 1613. Vladislav penetrated to the AA'alls of tlio capital ; and after 
an uiiHucccssfiil attempt to carry it hy storm, occu])iod a strong 
position ill its Au’einity ; but tho insubordination of the aiiny hasteiietl 
tho conclusion of a truce of fourteen years, by Avhich the (.-zar Michael 
Fedorovich Avas recognised by Poland, Avhlch retained Htiirilcnsk, Avith 
other provinces. Among the principal events during tlie nunaindor of 
tho reign was the war with the Turks (1620-1), who advanced to tlie 
Dniester 400,000 strong Aindcr tho Sultan Osman, and were bravely 
hold in check by 35,000 Poles and 40,000 Zaporoguo Cossaks. I*(*;uje 
was concluded October 7, 1621, which restored the stutii-quo of the 
two countrioa. In a Avar Avith Sweden, lO’i.j, Polainl lost Riga and 
other toAviis in Livonia. 

Sigismund HI. died in 1632, in the 66th year of his age. His son 
Vladislav TV. AA^as elected Avithout opposition. He was a virtuous aiul 
enlightened prince, Inimcdiatoly after his coronation he marcherl 
against the Muscovites, Avho liad iiiA^uded tho Polish frontiers, ami 
having defeated them, he entered the frontiers of Miisciivy, Avliero he 
occupied sfuxTal towns. Peace avils coiieludial in 1634, on terms 
advantageous to I’oland. Poland enjoyed a long peace during the 
reign of VludisLav, Avho died iu 1648, at tho very moiiient Avheii a 
most dangerous rebellion avuh bi'eaking out among the CloHsiiks of 
tlie Ukraine. The mbclliou raged for many years uiidtu* .John Casimir, 
the brother and successor of N'ladisluv, until Chnihihiitzki, the chiiif 
of the Cossaks, iu 1654, applied for aid to the czar of Muscovy, 
Alexius, who simt a numerous army to his assistance and anothiir 
force to attack Lithuania. The situation of Poland was alreiuly very 
critical, but the imprudence of tlio king made it desperate. CJiarles 
Gustaviis having iiHceTided the throne of Sweden in eonsrHpieuco of 
Christina’s abdication, John Casitnir's ambassador at Stockholm made 
a protest against his accession to the throne of Sweden, of which his 
master was tho legitimate lunr. Charles Gustavus doclui*ed Avar 
against Poland, which he entered from Poiiieratiia, and soon overran 
the whole country, seizing both Warsaw and Krakow. John Casimir 
had fied before the Swedes, and was now iu Silcsin, and the T’oles, 
captivated with the vigour of Charles Gustavuk, sent him a deputation 
to^ request him to convoke a diet fur the purpose of electing him 
King of Poland. Tho rc])ly of tho Swede, '*iliat ho required no 
election, as ho was already muster of tho country by conquest,” 
wounded the pride of the natiuii, which rose mawr, aud under the 
brave Stephen Ozavniecki, expelled the Swedes, and restored .Toliii 
Casimir to the throne. 

This war, which terminated by tho peace of OliA^a iu 1660, was 
followed by hostilities against Muscovy, which busted till 1667. By 
the peace of Andrasliov in that year, Poland ceded Smolensk and a 
great x>art of the Ukraine to the Czar. John Casimir abdicated the 
throne in 1668, aud retired to Franco, where he died in 1672. Ho 
was poi'soDally brave, and not without military talent. Ho had served 
with distinction iu the Imperial armies during tho Thirty Ycara* War. 
Besides the losses before enumerated, some impof tout districts wore 
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also ceded diirin^^ bis reign to the elector of Brandenburg, 'whose 
independence of Poland was fiu*ther recognised by the treaty of Velau, 
in 1657. The country was depopulated by constant war and pestilence, 
and emigration to adjoining countries, which was caused by the horrora 
of war and by religious persecution. In the election of a successor 
to John Casimir, the minor nobility, jealous of the overgrown influence 
of tho magnates, united to place upon the throne l^licluiel Prince 
Wisniowietzki, a young man who hod no pretensions to this dignity. 
It was during his reign that tho heroic John Sobieski rose, displaying 
great military skill, and performing prodigies of valour, in the service 
of his country. 

On the death of Michael in 1673, Sobieski was rlectod king of 
Poland ill his stead, notwithstanding the competition of iiuinerons 
candidates. Almost immediately after his election to the throne the 
Turks invaded Poland with a large force, and Sobieski was obliged to 
shut himself up with a few thousand men in Lemberg, which was 
speedily invested. Taking advantage of a snowstorm which blew right 
into the face of the Turks, the king issuing out of tho town with his small 
devoted band and a simultaneous cry of ‘Christ for over !*, completely 
routed the besiegers. A frosh 'I'urkish army headed by the brave 
Pasha of ^Damascus advanced to tho Dniester, where John Sobieski, 
with 10,000 men, entrenched himself between two villages, and bus- | 
tiiined for 20 days the attacks of the enemy and a continued cannonade 
from a formidable artilleiy. At last (Oct. 14, 1676), tho king left his 
eutreiichmonts and drew up in ord^r of battle against the Turks, who 
numbered between 200,000 and 300,000 men. Tho Turkish Pasha, I 
iiotwitlistauding the oilds in his favour, knowing that a levy cn maftse 
of the whole of Poland was at hand, offered the king an honourable 
peace, which was accepted. | 

A few yc?arR of external j)eace followed, during ■wliieli iiufortuEiaie | 
Poland was harassed by tho obstinate conduct of her untractable 
nobles, who by tlinir veto clissolved every diet that attempted to roforni 
or ivtijodv the evils and grievances of thc» state. But soon tho noble 
eiiei'gies of John Sobieski were again called into action by the most 
terrible storm wliich hiul threatened (Christendom since the clays of 
CharlcH Martel. A most formidable Turkisli army, corniuanded by 
the; grand vizier Kara Mii.stapba, after swec^ptiig over Hungary iuvesti*d 
Viciiina, from 'adiicli the emperor Leopold and bis fainily bad fled in 
July 16K3. Without hiisitiition the Polish king, at the; heiul of only 
16,U0(» men, marched from Cnic?ow to the .Danube, whom contingents 
from Lorraine and Germany joined him, raising his force to 70,060. 
On the morning of the 11th of September he imchccl the ridge of tho 
Kalemberg w'hich overlooks Vienna and gave bitii a view of the wide- 
spiv,ad tents of the infidels. Next day rushing down he: atbicked the 
M’lirks, and after ii hard (‘oiitest obliged Micjin to tako refuge in their 
fortified entrenehments, -which seemed too strong to be forci?d. After 
a ro-pite of a few hours these to<i wci’e assaulted. The Polish lancers 
c1i;ared tlic ditch right into the Turkish catiq) ; tho inluntry ])Oured in 
at thfir heels, and the OttoiTiiins were drivcni in a confused mass to the 
vizi»’i-*H tent, where a short stand was niudi;, and all -was lost ; Kara 
Miistiipha fled with all the Turks that were left alive, aud tlulin Sobieski 
remained master of tlio whole cnm]>, artillery, and baggage. Cliristondoiu 
was thus saved from the heel t)!’ the Turk. All ICurope ning with acchi' 
mail mis, while Sobieski ])itrsii(!d tlie Turks into Hungary, and although 
defeati^d once at Parang, he checked not his career till 1 h» had sw'ept 
the iiiiidt-lH across tlic Danube. Kotiimiug to Poland, ho spent the 
remainder of his life in vain endeavours to regenerate his country by 
reforining abusc\s and tho vicious system engrafted upon its coustitii- 
lion, but in ovny attempt lie made he wasthwiirted by tlie veto of the 
iiirlniloiit nobles. Ife dicid after a short illness on Corpus Cliristi, 1006, 
and ivitli him the greatness of Poland may bo said to have expired. 

J )iii'iug the reigns of his successors Augustus T I. of Saxony ( 1 600-1 733) 
and Augustus Tlf. (1733-1763), the crown of Poland berime subservient 
to the lliissian coui't. This gave rise to two parties among the nobles. 
'Phe majority headed by the Potockis and Kadziviliri, wishcsl to main- 
tain all tho privileges of their order, aud wore strongly attached to 
the Saxon dynasty, wdiich was favourable to their o}iiiiioiis. This 
Saxou or court party was opposed by the Cxzartory skis, wlio, perceiving 
that a liberty w'hicb was duslroying national iudepcndeuco -was only 
au idle name, wished to establish a strong government as the only 
means of raising tho country from its deploralile condition. 

Prince Michael (V.artoryski and his brother Augustus, who were 
deseeuded from a collateral branch of the Jagcllon dynasty, possessed 
at that time immense wealth aud great iniluouce. Both of them also 
)>os8C8sed great abilities and activity. They undertook to change the 
K^publicau constitution of Poland into a well organised monarchy, 
which, they thought, was tho best means of raising Poland froiu 
the humiliating position into which she had fallen through her 
feeble govemmeut. They cuopuraged science and literature, sought 
out and patronised men of superior talent, and such as by their writings 
tjxorted an influence on public opinion, by which means they power- 
fully contributed to the restoration of literature in Poland. Some of 
the patriotic pltius of the Czartoryskis were earned into effect, some 

Hicin with the aid of the Bussian power ; but on tho accession of 
(Catherine 11. to tho throne of Russia, the Muscovite Tiowor was 
du'ooted against tho Czartoryski policy. 

In order to save the country from foreign influence, a confederation 
was organised at Bar, a little town in Podolia, by the patriotic bishop 
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of Kainieuiec, Adam Krasinski. Ill supported and without any regular 
troops, it struggled for several years against the forces of Russia, 
until it fell by exhaustion. The Turks, who hud taken up arms in 
favour of Poland, after having represented in vain to the cabinets of 
Europe the danger of Russian predominanoe in Poland, were defeated, 
and the first partition of Poland, which was planned by Frederick IL. 
of Prussia, took plooe in 1772. By this partition Poland lost of its 
territory above 33,000 square miles, which ootnprehendod its best 
provinces, and were unequally divided between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. This groat calamity roused the nation, which now strove to 
compensate its heavy loss by internal improvemeuta An excellent 
system of public education was introduced, and literature was encou- 
raged; industry was re-animated, ami every kind of improvement 
rapidly advanced. The chancellor, Andrew Zamoyski, an onlightened 
and patriotic nobleman, prepared a new code, which removed many 
ancient abuses and partly emancipated the peasants. The code was 
rejected however by the diet of 1780. The diet which assembled in 
1788, having declared itself permanent, continued till 1792, when, on 
the 2nd of May, it proclaimed a new constitution, which abolished 
tho veto, mode the throne hereditary in the Biixon family (which was 
to succeed gftor tho clomise of Poniatowski, the reigning king), and 
introduced some useful regulations. Russia, which hud guaranteed 
the former state of things in Poland, excited a jrnrty composed of a 
few factious nobles, who, assisted by her troops, formed a confederation 
at Targovitza, in order to overthrow tho new constitution. The king 
soon became a party to this infamous confederation. The king of 
Prussia, who had encouraged the patriots to amend the constitution, 
then joined the Russians and invaded PolamL The consequence was 
a second x>artition of tho Polish territory in 1793, by which Prussia 
took 22,500, Runsia 83,000, and Poland retained 85,000 square miles. 
The remaining part of Poland was subjected to every kind of vexation 
from the confederates of Targovitza, who, encourag^ by the presence 
qf Russian troops, persecuted the patriots in every |K>ssible manner, 
and tho chief persons among them were obliged to seek refuge abroad. 
All extensive conspiracy was oigaiiised, and insurrections broke out 
in several parts of Poland. In 1794 Kosciusko arrived at Cracow, 
and having assembled a nunibi r of peasants armed with scythes, he 
dcifeated a superior number of Russian troops. Tho inhabitants of 
Warsaw, which was occupied by a strong Russian army, rose against 
their oppre8f<or8, and expelled them after a bloody contest. Vilna did 
the same. Several individuals were couvicted of high treason and 
executed, but the king was treated witli respect. The Poles fought 
with tho utmost bravery, but their courage and patriotism proved 
unavailing against the ovcrwliclining numbers of Russia and Prussia. 
Kosciusko was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner at tho battle of 
Maciejovice, and Prugu, the suburb of Warsaw, was carried by storm 
by Siivuroff, and all the inliubitants wore massacred. Warsaw capitu- 
lated, and the remainder of Poland was divided in 1795 among Russia, 
I'ruBsia, and Austria. 

The fate of the dismembered ])rovinci>.ti clillered according to the 
goverumt'jits under which they fell. The I’russiau part was well 
treated in some resjiects, but tlics advantages it enjoyed were more 
than coiintorbalaiiced by a decided tendency to establish Germanism 
on the ruin of everything that was national. Tho Austrian govorn- 
nient was not more favourable to the nationality of its Polish subjects ; 
it introduced some few improveiiients, such as roads, but it exhausted 
the J*oles by heavy taxes and levies of soldiei's in its long wars with 
Fifince. 'I'he Russian ]>art may be considered as having been in some 
respects the most favoured of all. The national language was pre- 
served iu all official trausaetious, and an excellent system of public 
education, which was carried on in tho same language, was introduced 
by tho university of Vilna under tho superintendence of its curator 
Priuco Adaui Czartoryski, who, supported by tho friendship of tho 
oiuxioror Alexander, whose minister he had become, preserved with 
his sanction the nationality of J^oluud in tho liuHsiuii provinces, where 
the auciout laws relating to civil allairs were also retained. 

The success of the French arms against Prussia in 1806 reanimated 
the hope of the Poles to see their country I'estored. As soon as the 
French entered the Polish torritoi'y, the inhabitants rose in their 
favour, and organising themselves into a military force with amazing 
rapidity, immediately joined tho French in combating the ononiy. 
Yet Napoleon, after bis success ugaiust the Russians, Bto]>ped at tlie 
Isiuks of the Niemeu, and concluded at Tilsit a peace with Russia. 
The Polish territory which had been taken by l^russia iu 1 793-5 was 
erected into a sovereign state under the name of tho Duchy of Warsaw, 
with tho exception of the jiroviuce of Bialystok, which was given to 
Russia. A representative constitution was granted, the Fi'ciich code 
of laws introduced, and the sovoroiguty declared hereditary in the house 
of Saxony. In 1809 tho Austrians invaded the duchy aud occupied 
Warsaw, which the Polish forces were obliged to i-vacuate after au un- 
equal contest; but having entered Austrian Poland, their numbers -were 
rapidly swelled, so that their iusigiiiticaut force soon became a consider- 
able arm}', aud coinpellod the Austrians to evacuate the duchy of War- 
saw, and also a large jmrt of the IMisli territory which they held. 

At tho congress of Vienna iu 181. '3, tlu} ^QTairs of Poland were 
aiTungeil iu tho following inauuer: — A part o^Vlie duchy of W*^arsaw 
was given to Prussia uudesr the title of the duchy of Poseu. The 
salt-uiiues of Yicliczk and some districts wore given to Austria. 

o 
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Gnujow with a territory of 490 square miles was erected into a 
republic ; and tlie remainder was entitled the kingdom of Poland, and 
united to Russia under one sovereign. The new kingdom received a 
representative constitution, which guaranteed security of person and 
property, the liberty of the press, the responsibility of ministers, the 
independence of the judges ; the use of the national language ; and 
a national military force. The representative body was composed of 
two chambers, senators and deputies. 

Such a liberal constitution granted to a kingdom with 4,000,000 of 
inhabitants, whose sovereign was monarch over more than 50,000,000 
subjects, was a perfect anomaly. It could not be expected that such 
a constitution should be faithfully niaiutained ; and it was not. The 
hopes raised by the em]>eror Alexander, that the Polish provinces 
incorporated with Russia should bo united with the new kingdom, 
were soon dissipated, and discontent began to spread among all the 
Polish population. The country, it is true, began to make rapid pro- 
gress in agriculture, and industry was greatly increased ; but the acts 
of govenimont evinced a systematic hostility to all that was national, 
particularly with respect to the system of public education. The free ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the students at the miiversity of Viliia 
was forcibly repressed, and the utmost severity was ei^ercised upon 
young men who hod been imprudent enough to speak plainly what 
they felt strongly. Similar persecution of the students took ]>laco at 
Warsaw, and the system of instruction was contiTiiially rendered less 
efficacious by substituting absurd modes of teaching for sound methods, 
and by limiting the subjects of instruction. A sovoro coiisorsliip pre- 
vented not only the printing of every work of liberal principles, but 
even the introduction of similar works from abroad. 

Theso causes produceil their ziiiiiirul result. The Fi*ench revolution 
of July 1830, which pn>duccd a genoml cxcitenicnt all over Kuni|)c, 
was not without effect on public opinion in Poland ; an insurrection 
was meditated, and the liino was fixed for the spring of 1831. 
Information of this projectc^d movement having reached the goverp- 
uieut, some of those who wore implicated were arrested • ii eircum- 
stiuice wJiich hasteuud the development of the jdoL The insurr^ctidU 
broke out on November 29th 1830, and was c^ffected by the military 
Kchno], composed of about 200 young men, who were Joined by many 
studouts of the university and a few thousands of Polish troops 
stationed at Warsaw. The Russian troops, which had miido some 
ineffectual utt(*m])ts to put down the insurrection, took iqi a position 
near the town under the grutid-duke Constantino, with w’hutn two 
regiments of I’oliah guards remained. A provisional goveriiineiit was 
oi-ganii^od, which acted in tl)o name of the enqieror Nicliolas ns king 
of. Poland, and the grand-duko Constantine remained in his ]»ositioii 
Hwaitin^' the airival of the nrniy wdiieh was siiiinnoiied to VVarsaw 
from diffemit places. The army having asscmi)lorl and declared for 
the insurrection, the grand-duke, as its commander, by an ord<*r of the 
day, tniiiHferi'ed liis autliority to the national goveriiirient, and was 
ollowod to retin* from tlin country witli .''OCKI Itussiaii troops and 21 
guns, in Juijuury 1831 tlio Diet declared the t.hi'oiie vacant, and 
organised n iintinunl govcrniiieui under the presidency of Adam 
Caartoryski. A vigorous defenc;e w'as resulvt:d on. The nation how- 
ever could hardly muster 69,(MI0 men to oppose a Tlussiau army of 
13(1,000 men and 390 giiTis. In the campaign wliicii followed tin* 
Poles fought with great bravery and gained several victoritjs ; hut on 
more than one f»e.casion, advantages tho}*’ l]a<i seeiired over the 
Russians appear to Lave been thrown away from th<! iiiofficioncy of 
their commandei's. In a battle which took place at ( Istrolenka, on 
May 2tith 1831, the Piilisli army siistiiiiied an enormous loss, particu- 
larly of officers. After this Polish affairs assumed a inelaiichoiy 
appearance. The want of aminiinition and of every kind of resources 
was severely felt. This was chicliy caused by tlio Prussian govern- 
ment, which did not permit the slightest assistance to the Pules to 
cross the frontier. The Kiissiuns, on the coutrurj', were allowed to 
have their magazines on the Prussian territory, and always found a 
friendly asylum whenever they were obliged to rctront there, while the 
Poles in such oasos were invarialdy disarmed and retaiuetl prisonoi's. 

The Russian commaiider-iivcliicf Diebitch died suddenly on 
June 9th, and was succeeded by Paskievitch, who had distinguished 
himself in Asia against the I'crsiana and the Turks. Paskievitch 
resolved to cross the Vistula, and he accomplished liis plan by march- 
ing near the Prussiuu frontier, where his magazines were in perfect 
saMy, and where the bridges by which he effected his passage were 
prepared. 

Meanwhile the national government i-esigned its authority, and 
General Krukowieoki was chosen president of the government. The 
town being in want of food, a considerable forco was detached to 
collect provision in the provinces on the right bank of the Vistula, 
and only 30,000 men were left to defend Warsaw. Pi^avisioiis were 
supplied, but the forces sent for them could not reach Warsaw in 
time, which, being attacked on September 6th by tbc Russians, was 
surrendered to them by Krukowiecki on the Sth. The army, followed by 
the members of tho diet and many leading persons, retired towards tiie 
frontiers of Prussia, which they entered on ilctuber Sth ; whilst another 
part of the army wi^Bompelled to retire on the Austrian territory. 

Tho consec^ueneeiKf the failure of this insurrection were most 
deplorable to Poland. The emperor Nicholas exercised tho utmost 
severity against the Poles. Many individuals who had taken a part in 


the insurrection were condemned either to the mines of Siberia or 
sent to serve as soldiers in the Caucasus and other Asiatic provinces. 
The constitution was formally abrogated, and another form of govern- 
ment, called the Organic Statute, introduced. The univeniities of Vilna 
and Warsaw, us well as many minor schools, were abolished, and the 
public libraries and museums were carried away to St. Petersburg and 
other ports of Russia. Various other measures were taken to destroy 
the nationality of Poland, to abolish its language, mid to overthrow its 
religion, all of which it is said have been persistently carried out up to 
tho present time. After the surrender of Warsaw a great number of the 
potriots emigrated to foreign countries. In 1 832 Poland was declared 
an integral port of the Russian empire. A feeble attempt at iiidopend- 
onco was made at Cracow in 1846, which led to the annexation of this 
last remnant of Polish nationality to Austria. [CiiAcow ; Qaijcha.] 

POLAR COUNTRIES AND SEAS. The countries and seas which 
lie between tho northern coasts of America and the North Pole are 
noticed in the article Noutu-Wjsst I^assauf: ; those which arc situated 
cm the other sides of the North Polo are described under their 
r<*8]}ectivo names. [GhkenlaM) ; Icklant) ; SrrTZBKBaEN; Nova 
Zembla; SiJiKiiiA.] it only remains to iifiticie certain conditions of 
tho countries and seas which surround tho North Polo, and then to 
give iin account of the diHcovcrios which have been made in ilic seas 
siirrouiitling the South Pole. 

The seas which surround the North and South ]\>les arc named tbc 
Arctic Ocean or North Polar Sea, and the Antarctic Ocean or South 
IVdiir Seiu These two ooeaus are bounded by two imaginary circles 
which surround tho globe at about 06" 30' N. lat. and 00° 30' S. lut. 
At the Pules themselves there is only one da}’ of six months, cluriug 
which the sun iievcir setts, and one night of six months, when the sun 
iicvc^r rises. In tho spaces comprised between the Polui* (Jircles and 
the* ]^>los tho quantities of continuous day and continuous night vary 
according to the distances from the Poles. Thus, at the north point 
of Nova Zeinbla, 75“ N. hit., there is uuinterruptetl light from May 1st 
to August ]2tL, and uiiinterruptcd darkness from Novonibcp 8th to 
February 9th. At the Arctic Circle the gn^itest length of cuiitiuiioiis 
light is 2-1 liuui'B at the summer solstice, or .Midsummer’s-Dn y, whilst, 
lit the same time, at the Antarctic Circle, the siiii is 21 hours below 
the horizon ; and tho revera:* at the opposite seasons «>f tin* year. The 
geiicml coldness of the l*olar Regions arises frmu the siin*s rays 
striking the earth oblhjuely, as at the equator tho heat is produced by 
the. sun's rays falling upon the earth vcrticiilly. 

The twr» great coiiLinents of the Northern Hemisphere terininate 
towards the Nortli Pi>Ic near 70'' N. hit.., which parallel may therefore 
bo considcrt'ii as the gciuM'al boundary -line of tin* North Polar Sea. 
The lands comprised within tliis polar basin, bcside.-i tlic northern 
shores of Kiiro]>c, Asia, and America, include the northern parts of 
Greenland and Nova Zcmhla, the islands of Spitzbergen, the Tjiakeliov 
Islands, and the giHsat. mass of islands wliich lie opposite to the 
northern cojists of Jh*itisli America. The North l*olar Sea h ns only 
one eiitrancij from the Pacific Ocean, by llehring's Strait, tlui narrowest 
part of wliicli, between East ('ape and Prince of Wales C.ipc, is only 
about 18 miles acro.««B. Frun the Atlantic Ocean, bcsiilcs the gntut 
entrance by t!it* Spitzbergen Seas, it is now known that there ai'c 
cntnuiccs by Smith's Sound from haffin’s Ray, and by the Wellingioii 
Channel from Rarn)w’s Strait.. 

A large portion of the Arctic Ocean is constantly Idled with 
cxtcihsive fields and moving iijas»<\s of thick and imjieiietiable ict:. 
This portion seems to extend rouuil the Pole at variable distiinces 
from tho Bhurcs of Siberia, Russian America, and Rritisb America. 
In an easterly direction it extends from the iif>rth point of Nova 
Zeuibla to tho western side of Melville Island. Here tlic navigation 
westward up Rarrow's Strait ceases, tho ‘pack-icc,’ as it is called, 
proseuiiiig un impassable biUTicr. On c:Dtoriug the Arctic Ocean from 
the I'acific through Reliring’s Strait, the most dariug and skilful navi- 
gators have not been able to penetrate much farther in a northern direc 
tion than 70° N. lat. Captain Cook, in his last voyage, after passing 
through Reli ring's Strait, sailed as for wostwaiil as North Cuj>c, 180" 
W. long. ; but here the masses of icc prevented any farther advance. If thci 
navigator, after [lassing through Rehrim^’s Strait, turns eastward, ho 
finds, in summer, between the American sliores and the pack-ice, a 
narrow ]>adsage. much encumbered with broken ice, and may thus 
with some difficulty reach the most north-eastern point of the Ame- 
rican continent ; or, having reached Raring Inland, may turn north- 
ward and try to accomplish the North-West Passago by following 
either of the tmeks of (captain M‘Cluro. 

Tho great eutranco to tlie Arctic Ocean by the Spitzbergen Seas is 
not attended with much difficulty. Ships sail every year from tho 
shores of tho Atlantic Ocean to Archangel, and must necessarily pass 
round North Cape, 71° 10' N. lat. ; other vessels ]>roceed annually to 
fish for whales, which they never expect to take south of about 78° 
N. lat - ; and othex's much smaller go every year from llammerfcst 
and otlier places to fish for walriisscs along tho wesberu shores of 
Spitzboigeu. Bareutz, the Dutch navigator, in 1 594 and 1596, traced 
the western shuren of Nova Zomhla as far as North Cajie, 76° N. lat. ; 
and the Russian navigator Ziwolka, who in 1836 surveyed the island 
of Nova Zombla, found no difficulty in tracing the western ooast to 
Cape Nassau, and oven the eastern coast to 61° E. long.; but im- 
penetrable masses of ice prevented his advance farther to the east. 
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The greater or less Beverity of cold in the Arctic Seae seema to 
depend more on circumatancea of locality than on the degrees of 
latitude. Thiia, on the European aide of the Polar Basin, the navi- 
gation, as has been shown, is open as far as 80° N. lat.; on the Asiatic 
side it is generally closed by masses of ice ; on the American side the 
cold is very severe, and the navigation eveiywhere difhcnlt and in 
many parts dangerous. At North Cape, in Europe, 71° 10' N. lat., 
the mean teuiperatuge of the year is 32° Fahr. ; at Bear Island (Cherry 
Island), between North Cape and Spitsbergen, 74“ 30' N. lat., tho 
mildness of the climato is extraordinary ; but opposite tho coasts of 
Siberia, farther to the cast, the floating masses of icc render the navi- 
gation BO dangerous that some portions of the coast-line have not been 
Hurveyed. This tract includes the most northeim point of Siberia, 
Capo Severe (Severo Vostochinii Nobs). In this part of the Polar 
Basin are the Liakehov Islands, the largest of which are namo<1 
KotelnoL Fadeifttko'i, New Siberia, and Liakehov. They uro situated 
between 73° and 78° N. hit. On these islands tho snow clot?H not entirely 
melt even iu summer, and thore is no vegetation wliatever. Along these 
coasts of Siberia it has been risnertainod that in winter the large body of 
the sea is free from ice at certain distaiiees from tiic shore. North of 
Now Siberia and Koteliioi the distance is less tliaii 20 miles. Fartlicr 
east it approaches nearer to tlie coast. Near 165° E. long, it is 
about 170 miles distant ; but between 175° and 180“ E. long., oppo- 
site Cape Yacan, it is only about 4 miles distant. At Ustyansk, in 
Siberia, near the month of the river Yana, 70° 55' N. lat., the mean 
temperature of tins year is only 4° Fnhr. At Winter Island, on 
tlie north-eastern coast of America, in 66 ' 1 1 ' N. lat., 83° 30' W. long., 
the mean annual tempc'ratnrc is not more tliaii 7° Fahr., while on tlie 
south shore of Melville Island, about 74 ’ N. lat., tlie mercury of the 
thermometer is frozen every winter during finir or five mouths. 

That there is a great S!*a comparatively uuiiicunibered with loe in the 
vicinity of tho Nortli Pole, and perhaps flowing over i^-, seems to have 
been remicred ]>robable by many facts aiul circumstances. Bareiitz, in 
1594, remai4;ed, ** as soon as wo ma<1o from the land [Nova /cnibla] 
and put more into the sea, nithoiigli it was much farther nortliward, 
presently we felt more warmth.” Captain Parry, in his attom^tt to 
I’caeli tho North I’ole in 1827, leaving his ship, the Tfecia, moored in a 
bsy on the north-east coast oT Sjiitzbergen, proceeded with his party 
over the icc, ilragging the bfiats and sledges which harl bi^eii con- 
structed for the ])urprjHe. On July 27th they reached 82^ 45' N. lat., 
lft° 25' E. long., when, the season being far advanced, and finding that j 
tho ioo over which they were travelling northward was itself drifting 
southwartl, fluty reliii((uiHhed their attempt, aii<1 commenced their 
retiirn-jonniitj’. On Augu.st 12th they reached Little Table Islaml, or 
rather a rock imrth of it, which (/afitiiii Parry named lloss’s islet, 
and w'liich is the farthc.st land known in tho northern hemis])hcre; it is 
in tSU*' 47' 36’' N. hit., 20° 24' E. long, (^*lptain Parry and hi.s ])arty 
wore absent from the ire(!l:i61 days, tin* distance traversitd being 654 
mile.s. On July 1.501, being then in 82° 17' N. lat., it rained inces-santly 
fur 21 hours. On July 16th the temperature was 37 J" Fahr. in the 
sh.'ido. “In the evening it was so warm in tho sun, tlioiigli the toni- 
pernturo in tlio shade was only 35", that the tar was running out of 
the seams ijf the boats." They found the ice everywhere broken, but 
most so when they were fartlicst north. After the middle of July no 
i(?c (‘Titered th(^ bay wlu'n* the Hecia was moored, and for somo weeks 
afterwards not a piece was seen in tho vicinity. 

In further coidirrnatiuii of there being a gro.at sea in the vicinity of 
the North l*ole, it may bo stated that Sir Edwanl Belelu'r saw an 
extensive sea with litth? ice north of tho Wellington Channel, as did 
also (-n))!:!]]! Penny north-west of the Victoria (Channel; that Captain 
Tiiglofit^ld saw u great sea north-east of Wlialc Sound, near the head 
of Bafliu’s Bay, and also north of Smith's Sound, which poems to be 
an outlet into the Polar Basin from tho hcail of Paiffin’s Buy. 

Tho difference of temperuturcf lictwecn the nortli western shores of 
Europe and the uorth-eastiirn shores of America secerns to be owing to 
two main causes — tho (Inlf-Stream, and thi? drifting of the ioo-mas.sos 
from tlm shores of Siberia. The Onlf-Strcam is a groat warm oummt 
many miles in width, which flows in a north-eastern direction from tho 
Gulf of Mexico across the Athuitic, and passing by tho British Islands 
and along the coast of Norway, penetrates the Polar Sea ns fur as the 
northern shores of Spitzbergon and Nova Zeinblii. Hero in the spring 
it meets the powerful current caused by the breaking-up of the ice in 
tlio great rivers of Siberia. As this vast body of water and broken 
ice ndvauoes towards the shoros of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen tho 
Gulf-Stream opposes its farther progress south and gives it a direction 
westwanl, so that it passes by East Greenland and Iceland, and roaches 
the shores of America and Newfoundland, where tho masses of floating 
ice (souictimes miles in length and of great thickness) descend in the 
spring as low as 40“ N. lat. On the coast of Norway, on the contrary, j 
lat., not a piece of drift-ice is ever seen. I 

The countries which surround the north pole generally aflbrd an j 
abundant supply of animal food, consisting of tho walrus, the polar ' 
bear, the moose-deer, the rein-deer, tho wolf, the polar hare, and the 
The number of aquatic birds is very large, and various kinds ^ 
of fish are in great abundance. 

Wo n<> w ^ proceed to give a sketch of tho discoveries which have 
been made in tbo Antarctic Seas. 

The southern hemisphere, os is now well known, contains a much 


less proportion of land to sea than the noithcm hemisphere. But it 
was formerly supposod that the remote and then unknown parts of 
the southern hemisphere wero occupied by an extensive continent, 
which surrounded the Antarctic Pole, and extended to a great distance 
from it. This imaginary continent, called Terra Australis Incognita, 
makes a conspicuous figure on all maps which are Tnore than a century 
old. Little could be aclduced in support of tho supposed existence of 
this continent except some imaginary law of equipoise. In tbe middle 
of the last century however it was detoi'mincd to solve the jirobleni 
of the existence of this Terra Australis, and Cook undertook his 
second voyage (1772-1775) for the purpose. He found large masses 
of floating ioc, and only in three plRces succeeded in penetrating 
beyond tlie Antarctic Polar Circle. In one place ho attained 71° 10' 
S. lat, blit he was generally unable to go much farther south than 
60° S. lat. This was tho case between 90° and 150° E. long., within 
wliich limits tbe most oxtensivo and continiioiiH line of ooast has 
been since discoveiTd. This line of coast however lies between 4“ 
and 5“ south of Cook's tniek. As Cook had found no land south of 
60°, tho Terra Australis disappiMircd from our maps, though be him- 
self thought that there must be land in the vicinity of the pole, being 
convinced that ice can only bo formed in tlie neighbourhood of land. 

Thus the matter rested up to 1819, when tlu^ South Shetland 
Islands were seen by William Smith, on a voyage from Monte Video 
to Valparaiso. In 1821 Powell discovered 'rriiiity Land south of the 
South Sh({t1ands and the South Orkneys, between 60“ 30' and 61“ 
S. lat., 44° 30' and 46° 30' W. long. I'alrncr, an American, discovered 
a coast-lino west of Trinity Land, whieb is called Palmer's Land ; and 
tho Russian navigator, BulliugHhausc^n, discovered A]exnnd<.T*s Land, 
south-west of Palmer's l.iuiid. In 1823 Weddell tried to find land 
east of tho meridian of tho South Shetland Islands. lie did not find 
land, but he micceedrd in advancing as far as 74“ 15' S. lat,, where ho 
found a sea clear of Ice. In 1831 and 1832 Biscoc sailed round tho 
icy masses which iriclosc? the south pole, and added to former dis- 
coveries Enderby's Land and Graham's Laud. The first lies at a 
great distance from the coiintries south of tlie Shetland Islands, 
betwetMi 49“ and .51“ E. long. ; but Graham's Land is between Alox- 
iiiid(‘r's Tjand and Palmer's Land. Thus a nearly coritiniious coast- 
line lias been discovered south and west of the South Shetland Islands, 
extending from 36" to 70“ \V. long., and comprehending from east to 
west Trinity Land, Palmer's Lami, Graham's Laud, and Alexander's 
Laud. In 183>7 the French government sent pome vessels to these 
parts, under the command of Dumont 1 fUrville, who explored the 
coast which Powell named Trinity T«iiiid, and changed its name to 
that of Louis Philippic's Land. In the following year Bivllcny directed 
his eoiirsit to tliosc parts of the ocean which are south of New Zealand 
and Australia, aud discovered some islands in 66“ 44' S. lat., 163“ 11' 
E. long., which he called B.'illeny Islands. He also discovered a 
projecting coast-lino near 116“ E. long., which was called Sabrina 
Land. But the largest tmet of sca-coaHt was discovered in 1840. In 
1839 the PVench government and that of the United States of North 
America sent nut expeditions for tho purpose of making discoveries 
in the Antai*ctic fcicas. •The P'rench expedition consisted of two 
ve.ss-f'ls, under the command of Dumont D’Urville, and the ATnerican 
of four vessels, commanded by Charles Wilkes. Both directed their 
course to the seas which the yctar before had been visited by Balleuy. 
AVilkes found a coa.st-1ine in 154“ 27' E. long., and in continuing his 
course westward for four weeks, lie had cither always a coast in sight, 
or uiietpii vocal indications of land being at no great distance. He 
advanced ns far as 97° 30' Vu long., so that, including Sabrina Laud, 
lie discovered a coast line extending over near 50 degrees of longitude. 
Dumont D'Urville reached the same coast in 140“ 41' E. long., and 
pursued his course westward to 130" E. long. He called it Addlie 
Land. It is remarkable that the const of this Antarctic Continent, if 
the appellation may be udojitial, licfs near tho Aulrtretic Circle, either to 
the south or to the north of it, and this is also the case with Enderby's 
Land and Graham's Land, both of which are traversed by that line. 
Only the tract of coast south of tbe South Shetland Islands extends 
farther north, and approaches to 63° S. lat. 

An expedition was fitted out in England in 1839 for the purpose 
of making an attempt to reach the south magnetic polo, and it was 
placed under the command of Captain James Clarke Ross. He 
directed liis course several degrees cast of Balleny Island, and on the 
Ist of Jauuaiy, 1841, passed tho antarctic circle near 178° E. long. 
On the 11 til of January he discovered land near 70° 41' S. lat., 
172° 36' E. long., and soon found that it was a continuous coast, 
trending southward and rising in mountain peaks to the height of 
from 9000 to 12,000 feet, and covered with snow. On the 12th of 
January he efTected a landing, and took possession of it iu the name 
of the ipieen. Ho continued his coTirse along tho shores 4 

S. lot., tracing a coast-line of above 600 miles in length. In 77° 82' 
S. lat., 167” E. long., he saw a mountain about 12,400 feet above tho 
sea-level, which sent forth abundance of fire and smoke, to which he 
gave the name of Mount Krobus. East of this volcauo he observed 
an extinct crater of somewhat less elevation, which he called Mount 
I Terror. At 78“ 4' S. lat. his progress to tho south was prevented by 
a barrier which presented a perpendieiiJar <acc of at least 150 feet, 
along which ho saih'd (eastward until ho attained 168° 37' W. long. 
In tho voyage of the following year he reached 6 miles farther south. 
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and was stopped by the barrier in 78® 11' S. lafc., 161" 27' W, long., 
the surface exteudmf' southward baviog the appearanoe of hi^jli 
mountains covered with snow. lu JSiH Captain Ross, after adding 
to previous discoveries in Louis Philipjie’s J^and, sailed eastward 
between (iO** and 70° S. lat., and then southward, between the mutes 
of Belliupp»hausen and WeddolJ, to 71" 30' S. hit., 14" fil' 'W.long., 
k without any appoarnuco of land. 

The discoverers of thests new countries l^ive oiily in u very few 
cases been able to effect a landing, the coasts being skirted with a 
bank of either solid or broken ice, which generally extends from nvo 
to ten miles, and in sonie places t() tiv(?iity miles, from the shore. 
The laud is elevated, and even mountainous, at no great distance from 
the shores. Duniont D'Urville estimates the average elevation of the 
mountains in Adi^lio Land at about 1500 feet. They arc covered with 
snow, even in February, and might easily be mistaken for icebei^gs, if 
some rocks did not rise from them, to tho pcrpendieular side-s of 
which the snow cannot adhere. Tictween the mountain ri<lge8 valleys 
are observed, but they are fiJIed with snow and ice nearly to the 
summits of tlie mouiitaitiH, and these icy masses, being converb^d into 
glaciers, firetrudo into the sea. In summer enormous pieces .'ire 
broken off from tbom, and to this cause are owing the iiumerou.'^ 
ienborgs which render tho navigation along tho.se coasts more diiliciilt 
and dangerous than in the most northern latitudes which liave boon 
visited by our whalers. Sf>ino jHirtious of the coasts are of v«»lcrinic 
origin, especially those which lie soutli of the South Shctlnnd islands, 
lleliingsliuuseii found an active volcano near (ii)" S. lab, and there is 
another on Palmer's Land. A volcano occurs also on lialiony Islands, 
which oontinuully emits smoko. 

No tracers of vegetation have been illscovcrcd on any jiart of the 
more soutliorn coasts, nor any quadrupeds. The birds were alba- 
trosses, penguins, cagk ts, Ca])c }ugcou8, kiiig-biitls, and nellies. Wluiles 
have been observed in several jdaccs, especially liumpbackod and fiii- 
backod whales, as also several kinds of seals. On (k)ckbi]rn Island, in 
Louis Philippe's Tjnnd, there were found iiinctooii spocies of plants, 
com prising mosses, algse, and lichens, seven of the species being 
2 ieculiar to the island. 

POLIC 'ASTRO. [PniNcri'ATO Citha.] 

POLIONANO. [Haki, TifinjiA ni.] 

POLIO NY. [JuiiA, Departpient of.] 

POLISTENA. [Calabhta.] 

POLLKNZA. [Mat.louca.1 
POLPKRIK ). LCounwali.. ;i 

POLTA'VA, or PULTAVA, a government in Eiiroponn Russia, lying 
between 48° 48' and 51° 4' N. lab, 30" 25' and 30” K. long., abounded 
N. by Tschernigov, K by Kursk and Clinrkov, S. by lOkatcriiioslav 
Kliersou, and W. by Ki-^w. 'The nrc.a is about 18,073 square miles. 
The population in 1840 was 1,783,800. 

Tho Burfact! is one continuous ]ilalii, with the oxcepiioii of sonic 
elevations along the elevated banks of the 1 )uioper and some other 
rivers. The soil consists of a thick Jayor of black mould on a basis 
of clay and sand; it is cither arable hand or rich meadows; the foitrsts 
are few and inconsiderable. 'The heaths (hovered with nutritious 
grass; those where furze and broom prcdoininatc are common only 
in the south-enst. pai-t of tlic government. 'i'Jie principal river, iowanis 
which the whole country slopes, is tlio Dnieper, whicli forms the westcin 
boundary, anti is evei^'where navigable. Its chief tribubiries are the 
Trubcsch and the Suhi, with the U<lai coming from 'rschernigov, the 
l^siul and tho Worsklii from the ITkraiiic, and the Orel, whicli forms 
for some distance the soiitliern boiiiidaiy. 'The Sula and Psiol are 
navigable in the spring, arc free from rocks, and flow through a rich 
country. There is no considerable lake in this government. 'The 
climate is mild ; in winter however, ivlicn the cold north winds sweep 
over tho open plains, the cold is severe. 'The summer is very iiou 
Little rain falls in the summer. 

Of all the provinces of Little Russia, Poltava is the most forfileand 
the best cultivated. The grains chielly cultivated are rye, barky, and 
oats, then wheat, buckwheat, ]*3gypti:iii barley, and millet, i’ejis, 
lentils, rapcHood, liusoed, and tobacco arc also cultivated. All kinds 
of vegetables known iu Russia thrive ; fruits abound ; from chendcs, 
plums, melons, and berries of various kinds, liqueurs are manufactured, 
and excellent preserves made. On the Dnieper the inhabitants use 
the reeds growing on its banks for thatch and for fuel ; iu tlic interior 
they bum cow- dung aud straw. 

The steppes are covered with ricli pastures, and it is said that the 
climate is so favourable that the cattle remain in the open air nil tho 
year round. In these steppes the iTingniGceiit ox of the Ukraine 
attains its extraordinary size ; hoi'ses are bred iu great numbers ; and 
tho Hussian sheep appear iu large flockn. The breed of sheep has 
been greatly improved by tho importatiop of MuriuoH. The breeding 
of swine is not mueb attended to ; bees are common, and many farmers 
liave above 100 hives, ('ommun poultry is abundant; tliere are like- 
wise blue Caspian or Chinese geese a7Kl IVrsinii ducks. Hares and 
partndges aro abundant. 'J'he Dnieper and other rivers ab<niud in 
hsh. The Dnieper furnishes the Silurus (Ilanis, of the bladders, of 
which glue is maile, and the dried skin is used us a substitute for 
window-glass. Tlio country is periodically infested by immense 
swarms of locusts ; gad-flies and a kind of inusquito are very trouble- 
some. Potlers'-clay, brick-clay, lime, chalk, and saltpetre aro found 


in tljo ffowratnont The inhabitants manu^ture artiolos of 
varions kliids for domestic um; it is only of thoir fine liqiwiw and 
preserved fruits that there is a sui-plus for exportation. 1 ho distil- 
leries of brandy are considerable. Large quantities of corn are 
exported to Odessa. Tho chief articles of export are corn, flour, 
groats, biiiiidy, linseed oil, liernp, llax, tobacco, honey, wax, wool, 
tallow, butter, horses, oxen, preserved fruit, and liqueurs. 

The most important trading towns are I'oltav^and Krementscliuk. 
There are not more than seven or eight towns iu this govcniiiient, 
ill addition to tho capitals of the fifteen circle.s ; but tho uutuber 
of villages is very laigo, ami though, for want of timber, tho buildings 
are mostly of clay, they are kept very clean, both within and without ; 
and tho villages, being surrounded with orchards and gardens, have a 
cheerful appooronce. 

Poltava, the capital of the govorameiit, is situated in 40° 30' N. lat„ 
34” 15' E. long., near the confluence of the rivers Poltnwka and 
Worskla. Tho population in 1842 was 10,000. The town is built of 
wood, but the streets are wide and straight, and in tho centre there is 
a good square surrounded with stone houses, and in tho middle of it 
a haiidsoiiie moutiment, of gninitc, in honour of Peter the Great It 
is surrounded by a ramf>:irt. I'liistown made a vigorous resistance to 
(yharles XIT., which led to the battle of Poltava, in which the Swedes 
weiii totally defeated, and i^iurles obliged to seek refuge in 'rurkey. 
A lino obtdisk is erecte«l on the field of battle, near which divine 
service is performed annually iu commeniorutioii of this victor}'. 
Poltava has 10 churches (including the cathedral), a con vent, a gymii.i- 
siiiin, and a school. The iidmbitauts iiave coiisidcrablo distilleries 
and tniiiieries, and carry on an extensive trade iu tho produce of the 
country. Tlic town is surrounded with vast cherry-orchards, from 
the fruit of which a very strong ardent spirit is distilled. 'J'here are 
four annual fairs. In tlie vicinity there lu'e extcnslvo saltpetre works. 

Among the chief towns arc tlio following ou the 
Khorol, which has about 7500 inhabitants, and great horse-fairs. 
Aa/ii/y and Lokhwizaf both on the Siila, have each a population of about 
flOOO. Pt‘r/:niilawl, at the confluence of the Alta and the 'I'nibesch, 
has ii gi*eat tmde iu cattle and corn, aud 8000 inhabitants. A’/rmai- 
Lsr/iuk, a well-built town, at the coiilliieiice of the Kagaiilik and the 
Dnieper, has a coiisidcrablo trade :ind a wool-fair, and 18,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its liqueurs and preserved fruits are very excellent, and there 
are nianufiictnres of nitre, soap, and refined sugar. 'The Dnieper is 
hcjre crosBcrl by a briilgo of bijats. Kufiifjaki, on the Wurskla, has a 
population of 7000. J'art of the former fortified lines of the Ukraino 
traverses the south-east of the governineiit of IMlavu. 

POLYNE'SIA (the unmo is formed feorn two Greek words, signify- 
ing *many islands'), comprises those countless islands and group.s of 
isiunds that lie in the l*acilic Ocean, to the cast of the Philippines, 
Moluccas, and Australia, and extend to within a few degrees of the 
westc^ru coast of America. 'I'hc large islands and the groups of smaller 
iskiuds comprehended under tlie name are merely eiiiiiiieratcid here, 
as a particular notice of the more impurlaiit is given under their 
separate heads. South of the equator are J'apua, the AdtiiiraKy 
Islands, New Ireland, with New llaiiover. New Ihilalii, Loui.siade, 
New Georgia Archipelago, Queen Charlotte Isliuids, New ITehrides, 
New Cakaloiiia, Fiji Islands, Friendly lulaiids. Navigator’s islaiids, 
Society Islands, Marquesas ImIuihIs, Pauiimto Islunds, aud tlie Isulateil 
.Kaster Island ; to which arc to he added, soutli of the Moiitherii trojde, 
I'itcairu’s Island, Norfolk island, and tho islands of New Zealand. 
North of the equator are the Pehiw Islands, tho New Philiiipiiies, tin? 
Ludruiies, the Ralick, the Radack, and the Sandwich Islands. It will 
be seen that Ptjlynesia thus coniprisc's a part only of what is expressed 
by the more general term ( )(;!•: a m.\, Itofore explained. 

POMERANIA (Pommerii.), a province of Prussia, is situated between 
52 ' and 54° N. lat., 12" 30' and 18" E. long. It is bounded N. I»y the 
Bailie, E. by West I’nisc^ia, S. by Rraiideiibtirg, and \V. by Meekleii- 
burg. It is a long tract of coast, extending 200 miles along Uie Baltic, 
aud varying in breadth from 30 to 80 miles. 'J'he area in 12,153 
square miles. The population in 1852 amounted to 1,253,004, of 
wJiom 1,232,370 were Protestants of various sects ; 10,012 Catholics; 

26 of the Greek Church; 150 MennonittfS ; and 10,131 Jews. 'J’Jio 
])rovint.‘u is divided into the three govcrumoiits of Cusr.rx, Stkitin, and 
Stiialsijnd. 

Pomerania is one of tho lowest and flattest countries in Germany ; 
only a few hills of a moderate height break its continuous level. 'The 
coasLs are dofendrd by ilykes. The soil consists of sand, mixed in 
some places with clay. The province is crossed in its broadest jiart by 
the Oder, which, flowing through a marshy tract, divides into many 
nriiiH nr channels, one of whicli, the groat Regelitz, forms, towaixLs its 
moutli, the Great Dummer Lake, aud, together with tho main stream, 
falls into tho extensive inland water, tho FliISCIl£S-HAFJ^'. The two 
islands of Usedom and Wolliu separate tho Hafl'from tho Raliic, with 
which it is connected by ibree outlets. Tho other rivers of Pomerania 
are the Uckcr, Pecne, and Ihna. There are many siiinll lakes ; that 
of Madiiie, which is celeiirated fur its lampreys, is one of the largest. 

The climate of Pomerania is cold, and tho weather is changeable ; 
storms on the coast are not uncommon. The natural productions of 
the country arc — horses, horned cattle, shee]}, goats, swine, hiiiuU 
game, domestic poultiy (especially geese), sea and river iish, and bees ; 
corn, peas, mid beaus, iiotatues, fruit, timbei*, flax, and tobacco ; alum, 
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bog-iroD, Biilt, turf, and amber. The Pomeranian foronta are vei^ 
eztenaive and productive. The chief mimufaoturea are linen and 
woollen atujSs, iron, and glans-warea, leather, boor, and apirita. Ship- 
building ia carried on in the const towna. The principal branches of 
induatry however are agricultura and cattle breeding. The salmon 
and Bturgeon fiaborics are productive. Smoked gevso are largely 
oxiwrtod. The trade of this province in c(>rn is very important 

The inhabitants ore by descent partly Siavouiaua and partly 
Germans. The Slavonian language ia still spoken in the north-east of 
the province. The nobles am numerous, chiefly consisting of German 
families who have sottled hero since the 12th century. The vassalage 
of the peasants was abolished by Frederick William III. 

Pomerania was formerly a coxisiderable part of the ancient kingdom 
of the Wends, or Vandals. From the year 10()2 it had its own dukes. 
The Christian religion was introduced in the 12th century. The lino 
of the dukes becurne extinct on the death of Roleslaus XIII., in 1G37. 
On the death of the last Duke of romerania, tlio electoral House of 
liramlenbiirg, conformably to a family compact, claimed the whole 
country ; biit Potnerauia having been occupied by the Swedes during 
the Thirty Years’ War, Prussia was oljliged to Vie content, at the 
])C!nce of Westphalia, with Further Pomerania (to the east of the 
Odor), leaving Sweden in po.sHOHMi()n of Hither I’omcraiiia, with the 
islanrl of Hiigeii. After the death of Charles XI 1., by the treaty of 
Stockholm in 1720, the soutlicrii piirt of Pomerania and the islands of 
Usedoiu and VVollin won? ceded to I'^-edericik William 1., king of Prussia. 
Sweden ceded her part of Pomerania to Denmark as a compensation 
for Norway. About a seventh jiart of I'ornerania, forming the 
western port of the country, was still held by the Swedes and was 
called Swedish Pomerania. At tlic general settlement of the conti- 
noutal states in ISH, and finally by a couventioii <]ated Juno 4, 1815, 
Denmark gave Swedish Pomerania to Prussia in exchange for the 
duchy of Jjanenbiirg (which hail been received from Hanover in 
exchange for East Friesland) niid a large sum of money. 

POMONA. [OuKNKY Islands.] 

POMPADOUR. [C011K1-.ZK.J 

POMPEII, an ancient town of Campania, situated about IS miles 
S.E. from Naples, in a plain at the foot of Vesuvius, througli which 
runs the little river Sarno. The town appears to liavo boon once close 
to the sea, and much resorted t<} ns a bathing-place by tbo wealthy 
citizens of Rome. It is now nearly 2 miles from the sea in conse- 
quence of the pliysical changes which have taken place in the district 
It Hto<Ml on an eminence formed by a bed of lava, which seems to have 
been thrown up from thi? groun<l in this spot, and in several other 
])laceH round the foot of Vesuvius, long before any of the eruptions 
reconled in history. Pompeii, as well as the neighbouring town of 
llerciiluiiium, is said by Strabo (|>. 247) to have been originally pos- 
sessed by the Osci, and then by the Tyrseiii ami Pelasgi. It after- 
wards fell under the power of the Greek colonies of Cumm and 
Parthenopo, and lastly of the iSainuit.es (about J!.c'. 440), who made 
thcmselvos masters of this coast as far as the river Silarns. About 80 
years later the inhabitants of ihunpania threw oil' the yoke of the 
Satiiiiites, and pliiced thernselvi^s uinler the protection of Romo. In 
the second Punic war the Campaiiian.s joined liauuibal, hut were 
severely punished for it by the lloiiiaiis, who hrunght the countiy 
under subjection. In the Social War 00) the Campanian towns 
revolted, and Pompeii, among them, joiiicil the Marsian Confedc*racy, 

A fearful cartlKpiake threw down a great part of Pompeii, A.r». 

Ill the year A.D. 70, in the iiioiiili of Angii.st, the first recorded 
eruption of Vesuvius took place, which is well known from the lettw 
of i’liuy the Younger, whoso uncle lo.st his life on the occasion. In 
this eruption Pompeii was buried under showera of stones, cinders, 
and nshes, which in cour.se of iiuio became a bed of earth, and corn 
was sown and the vine was jdanted above the buried town, whose 
existence was forgotten until IfJtSO, when the ruins protruding above 
the ground were first noticed. In 1755 tlio excavations began. They 
liave bomi eoutiniicd at intervals, and are still being carried on nnrler 
the superiiiteiideiice of the Neapolitan goveriinieiit. Aboutaiburih 
part of the city along tlic western side of the walls has been excavated 
and cleared of the rubbish. This porMoii, which ajqiears to have 
been the finest part of the town, contains about eighty hoiistis and 
numerous siimll sliops, two theatres, a basilica, nine temples, t]irc*o 
forums, the aniphithuntre, the baths, the prison, and other public 
Imilditigs of less note. The city w'us anciently siirrouiidod by walls, 
of which the greater portion has boon traced, including six gates and 
twelve towers. The walls liad a jiarapct on each side. The enreuit 
of the walls is nearly 2 miles, mid the area within ineaHures about 
IGl acres. There were however Kiihurhs, one of which, at the north- 
western or Hereulaiiium gate, is partly excavated, and is called the 
street of tombs, from a number of handsome tomb.s which lino the 
road leading to the town. The siilnirlmn villa, called the villa of 
Ilioroedes, is in this quarter. On entering the gate tlio visitor finds 
himself in a long tortuous stix^ot leading to the great forum. To the 
left of this street is the house called that of Sallust, which occupi(?s a 
square of about 40 yards ; and near it is the house of Pansa, Avhich, 
with its court and garden, is about 100 yards long by 40 yards wide. 
Nearer to the forum are the baths, in very good preservation, which 
appear to have lieon finish(?d a short time before the destructiuii of 
the town. Upon entering the forum the spectator fiiid.i himself in a 


large oblong area, about 120 yards long and 40 yards wide, surrounded 
by columns, pedestals whicii once supported statues, the ruins of 
temples, 'triumphal arches, and other public buildings. Around the 
west, south, and oast sides there runs a Grecian Doric colonnade 
some of the columns of which are standing ; they are 2 feet G inches 
in diameter, and 1 2 feet in lieight ; the interval between them is G feet 
10 inches. At the north end of the forum stand the ruins of a build- 
ing, which has been called the temple of Jupiter, 120 feet long and 
43 feet wide : when outire, it must have been 60 feet high. The 
columns are of the Corinthian order, and 3 feet 8 inches in diameter. 
On the west side of the forum is tho tomplo of Venus, which stood 
in on open area surrounded by a wall and portico. Beyond it, to the 
south, is tho basilica, or court of justice, tlio largest building in Pom- 
peii, 220 feet long and 80 feet wido : tho lateral walls remain, but the 
roof and upper gallery have fallen in. On the eastern side of the forum, * 
towards its northern end, is the Pantheon, so called from 12 pedestals 
placed in a circlo round an altar in tho centre of an extensive area. 

This other public buildings of Pompeii which have been excavatcnl 
are tho two theatres, the lai^er of which is capable of containing about 
5000 persons; the temple of Hercules, which ia the oldest building iu 
the town, and tho amphitheatre. The latter, which is at the eastern 
extremity of the town, separate from tho other excavated parts, is 
430 foot long and 335 feet broad, and is estimated to have been 
capable of accommodating 10,000 persons. 

A description of these buildings is given in the work entitled 
' Pompeii,* in tho * Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ and in tlio 
elaborate works of Mazois, Sir William Gcll, and Donaldson. The 
numerous statues, medals, and other moveable antiquities found at 
Pompeii have been deposited in the Royal Museum of Naples, and 
are described in the work entitled * Mu.<«go Borbonico,’ published at 
Naples. Au interesting view of the character of tho architecture 
and antiquities of Pompeii is presented in the Pompeian Court in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and the descriptions and plans given iu the 
‘ Official Handbook ’ by Mr. Q. Schai'f, illustrate the subject in a very 
Butisfactnry manner. 

POMPTINE or PONTINE MARSHES is the name of a low marshy 
plain iu the Papal State, about 24 miles long from north-west to south- 
east, and varying from 8 to 10 miles iu breadth. Tlio plain is bounded 
E. by tho Monti Lopiui ; W. by a range of downs from 30 to GO feet 
high, which begin on the south at Mount Circoo, and thence run to 
the northwards parallel to and at the distance of from two to three 
milc.^ from the coast, leaving a belt of land between them and the sea, 
which is partly covered by forests and partly occupied by lagoons. 
This belt has no water communication with the basin of the Poiiiptino 
Marshes. From Mount Circeo eastward to Terracina another ridge of 
downs of much smaller dimeiisious runs close to the sea-const, and is 
cut through by tho canal called Portatnro di iSailiDO, which is tho 
great outlet of the waters of tho Pomptiuc Marshes. On the north 
and north-west tho Pomptino Marshes border on the dry plains of 
Cisterua and iSermoiieta. The greatest depression is towanis tlio 
south-east extremity, whore an extent of about three or four stpiaro 
miles is below tho level of tho sea. The rivers which flow into this 
basin are tbu Tepia, Niufa, Cavuta, Ufeute, Amazeno, and Pedicata. 

There is every n]>peiirance tliat the basin of the Pomptine Marshes 
was once a gulf of the sea, which has been gradually filled up by 
alluvium from tho mountains. Within tho historical period it was a 
fertile district containing towns and a cuusiderable ^^opulation. It 
Wiis occupied by the Volsci, one of wliose towns, Sae»8a-l*o}aclia 
(ilestroyetl hy Tai*quiTius Superhus), was situated in it, and is HU|)pO!ied 
to hsYo given its name to the whole region. Both under the Republic 
and tho Empire of Rome great works were undertaken for the diiiining 
of the Pom ptiue Marshes; and the A]>piiiu Road traversed parttjf them 
to Terracina. Something w'as done towards draining them hy tho 
po])cs, from Boniface VIII. tf) Piii.s VI., and by the French flnriiig their 
occupation of tho Roiuati States. Since that time all that has been 
done for the Pomptiun Marshes has been to maintain the drainage in 
the state in which I’ius VI. loft it, by keeping tho canals clear and tho 
dykes in r(?pair. The greater part of tlio plain is covered with rich 
pastures, in whicli are numerous herds of biiHaloes and other horned 
catUc, and other parts of it are sown with rice, wheat, and Indian corn, 
and allbril rich crops, in tho spring, before the great heat renders the 
atmospliere unwholesome, it has the appearance of a most delightful 
region. But^ except the post stations along tho high road, and some 
scattered huts here and there, there is no permanent population 
throughout the whole of tho plain. 

PONANY. I Hindustan.] 

PONCIN. [Ain.] 

PONDICHERRY’, a considerable town on tho sea-coast of the 
(Carnatic, in Hindustan, the principal seat of the French ptnvor in 
the East Indies, is situated iu 11" 57' N. lat., 7lP 51' E. long., 85 miles 
S. by W. from Madras. 

The first commercial expedition of the French which succeeded in 
rtfaching tho lilast Indies by sea was composed of two vessels fitted out 
from a port in Bretagne (a.d. IGOl) ; but the? vessels were wrecked on 
tho Maidive Islands before reaching their ultimate^ destination, and 
their ootnmander returned ten years afterwards to France. In IGIG, 
1GH), and 1033, attempts were made to form settlements in Java and 
Madagascar, but these attetupts did not succeed. In 1CG4 Colbert 
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prOBcnted to Louis XIV. the plan of an India Company, which received 
the ro^al sanction. The new Company turned their attention to the 
establishment of factories in Hindustan, and fixed the principal one at 
Surat on the coast of Onjerat (130 or 140 miles north of Bombay), at 
that time one of the largest and most commercial cities of Hindustan. 
Leaving Surat they attempted to form an independent settlement at 
Trincomalee on the north side of Ceylon (1672). From this place 
they were very soon driven by the Dutch, and sailing to the coast of 
the Carnatic, they took by assault the Portugneso settlement of St. 
Thomd, or Melia|>oor, not far from Madnis, from which they woro 
again expelled (1674), and the wreck of this unfortunate expedition 
took refuge at Pondicherry, a little town on the same coast, which 
they had purchased two years before (1672) of the king of Visiapoor, or 
, Bejapoor. [Bejavoou.] Pondichc^rry was taken by the Dutch (16D3), 
but restored at the peace of Ryswick (1697), with the fnrtiiicjitions 
greatly improved. The town at this period owed much to the 
wisdom and probity of M. Martin, its subsequent governor. Its 
defences were subsequently further augmented, and Dumas, who was 
sent out as governor, obtained from the court of Delhi the permission 
to coin money, and the cession of the territory of Karicjil in the 
district of Tanjorc. In 1748 Pondicherry was attacked by the English 
with a considerable fleet and army under Admiral Boscawon and 
Major liawroncc ; but the siege was raised after sever.al days, and the 
English retreated. 

In 1757 the war in the Carnatic was renewed : in 1758 the Count 
de Lally arrived at Pondicjheiry with strong reinforcements from 
France, and immediately attacked Fort St. David, about 16 miles soutli 
of that town, which lie took by capitulation, and forced the biDglish 
to abandon Devicuttidi, another of their posts. He next attacked the 
king of Tanjorc, but uusuccespfully. Areot and the black town of 
Madras were indeed taken, but Fort St. George (the fort of Madras) 
was relieved by an English fleet (1759), and Lally, with an exhausted 
commissariat and an empty puy-ehest, retreated to Pondicherry. 
SiiliHequent hostilities were entirely to the disadvariiage of the Freucii. 
1'he English laid siege to Pondiuheny, w'hieh surrendered early next 
year, and was subsequently detnolislied. Tlic posts which the French 
rct:iiiiefl in the Carnatic follow'od its example ; and Lally returned to 
Eunqie to perish by an iniquitous sentence on the scailold. At the 
peaeci of 1763 the French possessions in the ('^urnatic were restorod. 
Subsequently Pondicherry was Hevc^^al times taken and retaken by 
French and English. In 1814 it was restored to Franco. 

Pondicherry is built in a sandy plain not far from the shore, and 
consists of two parts, the white town and the black town. The wdiite 
tc»wm is handsome ; the streets are built with remarkable regularity, 
intersecting each other at right angles, and arc of a uniform width. 
The lioiises are tolerably high, and have flat roofs ; they arc covered 
with stucco, white? or yellow, and are adorned with fore courts or 
gardens. In the centre of the city is si spsicious square plsiiited with 
trees and laid out in vralks, and open on the cast side to ths? sea. The 
black town lies to the south of the white town, from which it is 
separated by a ditch or canal, with trees planted along the bsiuk : it is 
laid out almost as regularly os the European quarter, but the houses 
are for the most pni*t mere huts. Tlie French are debarred by treaty 
from restoring the fort ilicat ions, or from maintaining any force boyonrl 
what is ncccBsaiy for the purposes of ])olico. The goveriimont-liousc 
is a handsome building ; there arc also a bazaar, two cliurches, and a 
residence for the Catholic bishop and his clergy. The gnuid pagoda 
in the black town is a building of vast size and grotesc^ue architecture. 

The population of the town and the district attac}i(?d to it is about 
80,000. There is no harbour, but u tolerable roadstead ; a lighthouse 
was erected in 1836. Indigo, sugar-cane, millet, dye and aromatic 
woods, and mulberry-trees arc cultivated in the ueiglibourliood. Tlie 
exports consist of rice, drugs, sugar, indigo, and blue linens. The 
imports arc lace, and articles of dress, furniture, jewellery, and books. 
There arc two courts of justice, a mint, a college, schools for whites 
and fur blacks, a botanic garden, a mont-de-pidt<5, and several charitable 
institutions. 

PONFERIIADO. [Leon.] 

PONS. [CUAKENTE-lNF^tUIEUKK.] 

PONS, ST. [llEUATJI.T.] 

PONT-A-MOUSSON. [Meuiituk.] 

PONT-AIJDEMER. [Euke.] 

PONT-CHATEAU. [Ll)lRE-lKFfeRIEURE.J 
PONT-CROIX. [FiNTSTiiUE.] 

PONT-irAIN. [Ain.] 

PONT-DE-L' ARCHE. [Eure.] 

PONT-DE-SALAUS. [Aveyron.] 

PONT-DE-VAUX. [Ain.] 

PONT^DE-VEGLA. [Ain. I 
PONT-DU-OARD. [Gaud.] 

PONT-L*ABBfi. [FiNisTftuE.] 

PONT-L'EVEQUE. [Calvados.] 

PONT-LB-ROY. [Auiik.] 

PONT-ST.-ESPRIT. [Gaud.] 

PONT-ST. MAXENCE. [Oibe.] 

PONT-SUR-SEINB. [Aube.] 

PONT-Y-POOL, Monmputhshire, a markrit-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the sofuh of Trevothao, stands on a bold diff on 


the right bank of the Afon Llwyd river, in 51® 42^ N. lat., 8® 2' 
W. long., distant 19 miles S.W. by W. from Monmouth, 149 miles 
W. by N. from London by road, and 167 miles by the Great Western 
and South Wales railways. The population of the town of Pont-y-Pool 
in 1851 was 3708. The living of Trevethan is a perpetual ciiraoy in 
the nrchdeaeonry of Monmouth and diocese of LlandafiT. ^ Pont-y-Pool 
Poor-Law Union contains 22 parishes and townshiim, with an area of 
51,429 acres, and a population in 1851 of 27,993. 

Pont-y-Pool depends chiefly on tbo employment aflorded by the coal 
and inm-mines in the vicinity, and the iron and tin manufactures. 
The town contains many well-built houses and shops. It is partially 
lighted with ga.«i, and well su{>p1ied with water. The parish church of 
Trevethan, about a mile from Poiit-y-Pool, is a very handsome struc- 
ture in tho early English style. In the parish ore four churches, 
several school-rooms licensed for public worship, chapels for Wes- 
leyan, Welsh, and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Roman 
(Catholics ; National and infant schools ; a reading-room ; and a savings 
bank. A county court is held. Markets are held on Wednesday and 
Saturday; fairs on April 2nd and 22ud, July 5th, and October 10th. 
PONTARLl ER. | Duu us.] 

PONTE. (IVREA.] 

PONTK-DK-LAS-VELAS. [Azores, St. tteorgif's.] 

PONTE DE-LIMA. [ENTRE-Douiio-E-MiNno.] 

PONTE DEi.GADA. ( Azorks, SL MichaeTn . | 

PONTE VICO. IBrescia.] 

PONTECORVO. [Lavoro, Terra nr.] 

PONTEFRACT, West Riding <jf Yurkaliire, a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough and market-town, in the pariah of Pontefract, is 
situated near the confluence of the rivers Aire .*ind Calcler, in 53“ 42 
N. l.'it., 1" 19' W. long., distant 24 miles S.S.W. from Yurk, 177 miles 
N.N.VV. from Tjondou byroad, and 193 rnilfs by the Great Northern 
railway. The population of tin' municipal borough of Pontefract in 
IS.'Jl w*is 5106 ; that of the parliamentary borough was 11,515. Tho 
borough is governed by 4 alilermeii and J2 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor, and returns twf» nieriibers to tho Imperial Parliatnont. The 
living is a vicarago in the archdeaconry ;iiid diocese of York. 

Pontefract is u town of consiilerablc? historical importance. It was 
called Kirkby in tlu? time of the Saxons. Alter the Conquest, Ilbert de 
Lacy received a grant of the place, and built here a very strong castle. 
The vast ])uHHf?s.'>ions of Dcs Laesy, who was a groat favourite with 
William, passed about 1310 by inaiTi:ig(jto Thomas, Eai*l of Lancaster, 
uncle to F.dward 11. When tiic Earl of Laiicastor took part with the 
barons ho was taken })ris()iuM* and brought to Pontefract Castle, where 
he was soon after bidit^adcd. Pontefract Castle was subsequently the 
scene of Richard Tl.’s iinprisonnient and death, and of several otheir 
incidents of inip(»rt:incc in English history. After the execution of 
Charles 1., .Routcfract (Jastlo was disniaiitled by order of the parlia- 
ment, and tlio valuable inaterials were s(»b]. At the present day little 
even of its ruins remains : the area is now chiefly ocuujded by gardens 
and a quairy of lilloring-s tones. 

Pontefract ] possesses several Hpaeious streets, which are well-paved, 
eloansed, lighted with gas, aiul supfdiod with W'ater. The parish 
church is siiiall and plain. The inr>re aiicaunt church of All Saints, 
the orit^inal parish church, is cruciform, with a hauilsome tower in 
the middle. It is in the early English style, and has been partially 
rtwtort'd and made available for public worship. The Roman Catholics, 
liidepcndt'nis, Wesleyan and J’rimitive Methodists, and Quakers have 
places of worship. The town lias a subscription library, a mechanics 
library, a public news room, a savings bank, and a disjauisiiry. Tho 
hVee Grammar school was established in the reign of Edward VI. ; 
it has an intercist in several exhibitions and scholarships at Oxford ; 
its income from endowment is 50/. a year : tho number of soholars 
in 1S52 was 19. There arc also National and British schools. The 
town-hall is a handsome building, erected on the site of the old moot- 
hall, at the joint i?xpcuBo of the? county and the corporation ; the 
bor(»ugli and petty sessions are held in it. The spring quarter sesaiotiB 
are held in tho court-lioi^e, a commodious iiiodeni building, erected at 
the expense of the West Riding. A county court is held. The 
market is on Saturday, and there are eight annual fairs fur the sale 
of cattle. Tho town is chiefly celebrated for its extensive gardens, 
nurseries, and liquori co-grounds : the soil is rich and deep. Sovenil 
coal inincp, brick- and tile-works, potteries, flour-mills, iron- and brass- 
foundries, liat-raanufactori(‘s, and breweries afibrd employment. 
PONTEVEDliA. [Gai.icia, Spanish.] 

PONTIVY. [Morbitian.I 
PONTOISK [Setne-et-Oisk. I 
PONTUKMOLI. [Parma.] 

PONTS DE-CiS. [MAiNjfi-ET-LojRE.] 

l*ONTUS, a country of Asia Minor, derived its name from the 
expressiou ‘ on the Poutfis Euxinus’ (iu Udyr^), and was used rather 
as a political than a geograjihical division of the country. Under 
Mithridates the Groiit it included the whole of Paphlagonia and part 
of Bitbynia ; but the name is usually applied to the country between 
(Colchis and the river Halys, bounded W. by Paphlagonia, SL by 
Cappadocia, and E. by Colchis. The bouudaiy between Colohia and 
Pontus is differently given by different writers; Ptolemy places it as 
far as the Phaaia, abd Sti-abo at Trapozua. (Strabo, xii., p. 648.) The 
whole is now included and described under Anatolia. 
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PORTADOWK. 


PoDtus was first erected into a separate kingdom by Ariobarzanes I., 
about the beginning of the 4th century Ijefore the Christian era. in 
the troubles which followed the death of Alexander the Great, Mitliri- 
dates IL, one of his lineal successors, was enabled to extend greatly 
Lis paternal dominions^ wlience ho is frequently called the founder of 
the kingdom of Pontiis. Under Mithridates VI. a fierce war was 
maintained for a considerable time with the Uomaiis, which was ended 
li.C. 63 by the conquest of Pontus and the death ot Mithriilates. A 
son of Mithridates howeTcr, Pharuaces 11., was suflered to hold, as an 
ally of the Romans, the kingdom of liosporus, while the remainder of 
the kingdom was annexed to the provinces of iiithynia and Galatia. 
In the civil war Phamacos sided with Pompey, was defeated by (^msar, 
and murdered after his escape from the battle in /i.c. 47. Pontus was 
subsequently reduced to the form of a province, and afterwards sub- 
jected to various divisions into districts. The history of the kings of 
Pontus is given in an Appendix to the third volume of Clinton's 
* Fasti Tlcllenici,' 

The chief towns on the coast of Poutus, ]>rocoeding from oast to 
west, were Tmpezus [TnicnizoND], a colony of the Greek colony Sindpe^; 
Cdiasus (Khei'esouri), afterwards called Plinriiaeia, from I’liariiaces, 
who was one of the .kings of Poiitii.s. Phamacia is said to be the 
place from which L. LucuJlus bi'ought the cherry to Europe ; Cotydni, 
also a colony of Sind|)e ; I'lieiiiiscyra, and Amisiis (Hatnsoun), a Greek 
colony and a flourishing city when it wiis besieged by L. Liicullus. 
In tlie interior the chief towns were Amasia [AMAsri:jiJ, the birth- 
])lace of Strabo ; and Coitiuna, called Poiitiea, to distinguish it from a 
town of the same name in Cappadochi. (knnana had a groat tcniiple 
dedicated to the goddess Ma, supposed to b(* an equivalent of the 
Roman Rellona, to which were allached sevtiral tliousand slaves, most 
of whom wore females : the ollice of higli-j»riest this temple was a ' 
])lace of honour and emolunieut. (Strabo, ])p. ed. (Jasaubou.) 

Zela and Neocicsarca were also considerable places; at Zcla Wjis an 
ancient temple to the goddess Anaitis, the chief-priest of which w'.as 
also sovereii'u of the town. 

PONTYPOOIi. |PoNT-Y-J»ooL.] 

JH.)NZ.A, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, oft* the coast of Najdes, 

miles S. by W. of Mount (^ircecj., and S.*) miles 8.W. of Gaota. H is 
about 5 miles long, from 1 to 2 miles wide, and in shape like, a cres- 
cent, the concave side of which faces the iiiaiiilaiul of Italy. On the 
same side is the harlaiur, which i.s a natural haslu with a narrow 
entrance, Biirrouuded by high ground, and perfectly safe in all weathers. 
The island is one. continuous rock, mostly barren, but afibrding some 
]uisture fur cattle. Round the harbour arc ranged some buihlings, 
consisting of a cosilo, which is used a.s a statti ]irisou by the govern- 
ment of Najdes, some other buildings, honsi's, and huts oceiipic*! by 
jieraous attached to the garriHoii an* I by ilshcruieu. Tli« Houiati name 
of the island w*as Poiitia. .About 4 miles west of Poiiza is the smaller 
island of Pttlniarola, or Palnmna, and 2 miles north-east of Ponza is 
ail uninhabited mck called /nnntme. About 24 miles south-east of 
Ponza, and halfway bctwe<Mi it and the island of Ischia, is the isliuid 
«jf VanclotenCf the aueJciit Painfafaria, whither .liilia, the daught'^r of 
Augustus, and afterwards Oeiavia, the wife i>f Nt?ro, -were banished. 
Vaudutenu is about 2 miles long, and is iiiliabitcd by sailors and 
iishermeii. East of Vaiidoteno, and separated from it b^'- a narrow 
channel, is the smaller islainl of Sanfo Strfano. The whole group of 
these islands is of vulcanic formation. 

POOL, or WELSHPOOL, Montgomeiy shire, a marketdowii, and 
municipal and parliainentaiy borough, in the parish of Pool, and con- 
jointly with MoM’iiOMiiinY the sent of a Poor-Law Union, is situated 
in a hollow near the left bank of the river Severn, in .02" N. Lat., 
3' 8' W. long., 10 miles N. from Montgomery, ainl 171 miles N.W. by 
W. from London. The population of the jiarliamcutsiry borough of 
Welshpool in 18.01 was 4434 ; of the municipal borough, 0o(j4. The 
borough is goveriujd by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor, and is contributory to the Alontgomery district of boroughs 
in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is .a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Montgomery and diocese of St. Asaph. 

Welsh|Hiol (so called to distinguish it from the town of Puule in 
Dorsetebire} derives its name from a pool or lake called Llyn Du, near 
which it is situated. Cadwgaii, a powerful chieftain of the district of 
Powys, built a castle here in HOD, which was dismantled in 1223 by 
the Prince of Noi*th Wales. It was afterwards restored, and received 
its present name of Powys Castle. 

The town is watered by two brooks, which flow into the Severn ; it 
is partially paved and lighted with gas. It consists of two parts. Pool 
Town and Welsh Town. The town- and county-hall has* a space 
beneath for a coru-murkot. The chui'ch, which is spacious, was 
rebuilt, with the exception of tlio chancel and the tower, in the latter 
half of the lost century, and has been since eiilni^ed. A new church 
of Anglo-Norman character, erected by subscription, is on high ground 
dose to Powys l^ark. Independents, Baptists, and other llissonters 
Mve pl^oB of woi'sliip, and there are Nationol schools and a savings 
rank. Some flannel is manufactured. Monday is the weekly luarket- 
Mj for provisions ; the market for Welsh flannels is held on alternate 
Mondays. Seven fairs are held in the course of the year. The assizes 
md a county court are held in Welshiiool. The Severn is navigable 
for bargee to within a mile of the town. The Moutgomoiwshire 
Canal paaeeB on the eastern side. 
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Powys Castle, the seat of the Clive family, stands on a rocky 
elevation in a spacious and well wooded park, on the south side of 
Welshpool town. It has of late years been to a considerable extent 
improved and its different parts made to harmonise. In a gullt^y, 117 
feet long by 90 feet broad, is a collectiou of about 70 paintings by 
the first masters. 

PUOLE, Dorsetshire, a sea port, a market-town, a municipal and 
parlinmontary borough, a county in itself, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, ia situated on the south coast, in fiO*' 42' N. lat., 59' W. long., 
distant 31 miles E. from Dorchester, lOG miles S.W. from Loudon by 
road, and 123 miles hy the South-Western railway. The population 
of the borough of Poole in 1851 was 0255. Tlie borough is governed 
by G aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; and I'eturns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a xjerpntual 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. Poole 
Poor-Law Union contains 8 parishes and township*^ with an aiva of 
27,023 acres, and a jiopulatiun in 1851 of 12,890. 

Poole is supposed to have been a port in the time of tho Romans, 
as traces of one of their mads appear between it and Wiiieh*‘sler. Its 
earliest charter is of the time of Richard I. Edwaifl 111. made 
it a magazine for his wsirs in Franco. Elizabeth conatitubed tlio 
town a count}' in itself. During the civil war it was held for tho 
Parliament. In the reign of Charles 11. the fortifications were 
destroyed. 

The town occupies a peninsula on the north side of Poolo Harbour, 
which is noticed under DousKTSiiiiiE. The modern part i>f the town 
is well built. The streets arc lighted with gas and paved, and the 
town is well Hiii>x)iied with water. It contains the parish church of 
St. James, which was rebuilt of Purbeck stone in 1812; a chapel of 
ease; places of worship for lude]>eii dents, Bajitists, Wesleyan and 
I'rimitive Methodists, Roman (kitliolics, Unitarians, and Quakers ; a 
Free Grammar school ; a British and a National school ; a public 
hbi-ary, erected in 1830 by the members for tho borough; a savings 
hank ; and two or three woll-ondowed alinshoiiseH. The other ^mbllc 
buildings arc the custom house ; the guildhall, wliioh w.os built iu the 
middle of the last century ; the towii-h;ill ; tlio kiiig's-lmll, or wof>l- 
hoiise, an edifice of some antiquity; tho jail; and the Union work- 
house. The peuiuKula is lined with wide quays and extensive 
warehouses, close to wliieh vessels of light burden lie afloat at low 
water. Sliixi-buiiding is carried on. xiarticularly the construction of 
Muliiig yachts. Suil-clotb, ropes, and twines arc extensively mauu- 
faciurtHl. From a bank near the mouth of the harbour large quantities 
of oysters are taken to be fattened iu the creeks of Essex and Kent. 
Tliero i« an importiiiit fishery of jilaice and horriugs. Corn is largely 
isxported to Loudon, and cousulcrable quantities of Purbeck clay arc 
shipped for use in the Staflbrdshirc {lotteries. Tho niitnhor and 
tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Poole on 
Decoruber 3].st 1853. were ns follows : --l7uder 5fl tons, 33 sailiug 
vessels of 871 tons, and one steani-vcsscl of 22 tons ; above 50 tons, 
7.5 sailing vessels, of 13,429 tons. During 1853 there entered the port, 
in the coasting trade, 020 vessels of 48.383 tons, and there cleared 
797, of 33,284 tons; iu the colonial and fo''cigu trade tliero entered 
149 vessels of 15,418 tons, and cleared 123 vessels of 14, .592 tons. 
Quarter-sessions and a county court are held in tho town. Fairs, 
continuing eight clays each, are held commciiciug May Ist and . 
November 3ii(l. Monday and Thursday arc the market-duys. Tho 
neigh bo urlioocl of Poole is remarkable for earthworks, baiTows, and 
other priineval or early antiquities. 

POONA. IHindustan. I 
POPAYAN. [Ni:w Guaxada.J 
1 ’OPE RING E N . t WnaL] 

POPLAR. |Lomw>.v.| 

POPOLl. [Annnzzo.J 
POUCHESTEK. 1 J1 AMi'siiinK.J 
I’OREGA. [Croatia. I 
PORENTRUJ. IBkkn.1 
1 'OR LOCK. ISoMEUSKTsmuK.] 

PORNIC. [Loi rk-Inveuikuue.] 

PORT ADELAIDE. |AliELAinE.| 

POUT-AU-PUINCE. [llisrANioEA.l 

PORT ELIZABETH. [Alooa Bay; CArE oE Goon Ilopu.j 

PORT GLASGOW. [Reneiiewshire.] 

POUT HOPE. IUanaoa.] 

POItT LINCOLN. [South Australia.] 

PORT LOUIS. [Mauhitius; MoBmiiAN. | 

I’ORT MAGEE. [Keuuy.! 

I’OKT MAHON. [Menorca.] 

POUT NATAL. [Natal.] 

PORT NICHOLSON. [Zkat.anp, New.] 

PORT-OF-SPAIN. [TuiNinAD.] 

POUT PHILIP. [Victoria.] 

PORT ROYAL. IJamaica.) 

PORT-UO Y AL-DES-CHAMPS. j Seink-kt-Oisj:.] 

PORT STEWART. [Londonperry. | 

POltTADOWN, County Armagh, Ireland, a market-town, is situ- 
ated on the Upper Baiiii River, in 54 ‘ 26' N. lat., 6” 27' W. long., 
distant 10 miles N.E. by E. from Armagh, 84 miles N. by W. from 
Dublin by road, and 89 miles by tho Dublin and Drogheda and Dublin 
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and BelfoHt Junction railways. The populiitiou in 1B51 waa 3091. 
The town is well-built and paved. It contains the parish church, a 
handsome building in the early Englis^h stylo; a Presbyterian and 
two Methodist chapels ; schools endowed by the Duke of Manchester, 
proprietor of the town ; a loan-fund ; a IcncJing-libraiy ; a commodious 
market-house; and a dispensary. The manufsicturo of linen, lawn, 
cambric, and sheeting, and the weaving of linen for the Belfast 
merchants, give some employment Laige sales of cattle, pork, and 
agricultural produce are made at the weekly market. The river is 
navigable for vessels of 00 tons* burden. A new bridge, erected at 
a cost of al>out 10,000^., has much iniprovod the appeiirunce of the 
place. Petty sessions are held mouUdy. Fairs are held on Easter 
Monday, Whit-Motiday, November 3rd, and on the third Saturday of 
every inonih. Saturday is the market-day. 

POKTALEGUE. [Ai.emtkjo.] 

POUTAULINQTON, Ireland, a market-town and ptirliamenta^ 
borough, chiefly in Queen’s and partly in Ring's County, is situated in 
9' N. lat., 7“ 1 2' W. long., 04 miles N.N.E. from Maryborough, 
utirl <lli^ miles S.S.\V. from Dublin by the Groat SouthenyiiKi Weatcirii 
railway. The population in 1851 was 2728. The borough returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. The town took the name 
of its founder Lord Arlington, and was called a ])ort because built at 
a landing-place on the river. A number of French and Flemish 
families settled in the place. The possesBions were subsequently 
bestowed by William 111. on the Earl of Galway, wlio introduced 
other refugee families, built a church, endowed two Hc1iool8,aiid other- 
wise improved the town. The town and estate were afterwards 
purchased by the Dawsou family, who received the title of Earl of 
IVirtarliiigton. The town cousiats mainly of a long street extending 
in a iioitiiorly dirc^ctioii from the cniial to a square near the river, 
w'iiure it turns westward at a right angle, and is continued by a bridge 
over the Barrow to a considerable length in King's Coufit3\ The 
streets arc paved, and the jilaee is well supplied willi water. The 
principal buildings are the English church, a handsotiie structure, 
with a spire; the French church; tlic Roman Catholic chapel, a 
spacious building with a tower and spire HO feet high ; a chapel for 
Metliodlsts; two National schools; two Free schools; the iiiarkct- 
I1011HC ; a dispensary ; and some superior schools, at one of which the 
Duke of Wellington and his bt*other the Marquis of Wellesley received 
jiart of their educiition. The town possesses a savings bank. Soap 
and candles are manufactured. Fairs are held eight times a year. 
Wednesday and Saturday are the inarkct-days. Eins Park, the seat 
of tint Karl of Portarliiigton, is 3 miles S.E. from the town. 
PORTE-ST.-MAKIK. ( LoT-p/r-GAnoK mj.j 
I’CRTGLENONE. [ A ntkim. ] ' 

PORTHCAUL. (Gt.am()u<jatvkiiimk. 1 
' imi’LAND, ISLE OF. [Dokskthiiiuk] 

PORTLAND, U.S. [Maine; Oueuun.J 
1*()RT0. [Beiha; OroiiTo.] 

I'ORTO ALEGRE. [TIua/iu] 

PORTO BELLO, or I’UERTO BELLO. ll*A.N.\iM v.l 
PORTO D’ANZO. [Antium.] 

PORTO FE \i R AJO. [ Eijia. | 

PORTO MALTRIZIO. [Nice.] 

PORTO PRAY A. [Oaie Veiu) 1slam>.s| 
l»ORTO SANTO. [Madkiiia.] 

I'ORTO V E(JC 1110. [f JojwicA.] 

PORTO YEN ERE. [Genoa.] 

PORTOBELLO. [EniNHUJianMriui:.] 

PORTPATRICK. [ Wiutonsttiiik. ] 

I’ORTREE. [Invkrnkss-siiihe.] * 

rORTRUSH. COLKliAINK] 
rORTSEA. [Poii'rsMOT'TiJ.] 

POUTSEA ISLANI^ Hampshire, the poninsuhi on which are sltu- 
aiefl the towns of Poiternouth and Porteeii, and which gives name to 
ai Poor-Law Union. The JHliiiid is desenbed under PoiiTSMoVTii. 
Poi*tsi‘a Island .Poor-Law Union contains the parishes of Portsmouth 
and Porteeu, with uti area of 7UG3 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
72,096. 

l*ORTSMOUTH, Hampshire, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
sea-port and market-town, is situated on the west side of Puiteea 
Island, in 50® 48' N, lat., 1® 6' W. long., distant 28 miles 8.S.K. from 
Winchester, 70 miles 8.S.AV. from Loudon by road, and 94 miles by 
the South-Western railway. The population of the borough, which 
includes the parishes of Portsmouth and Portseo, was 72,096 in 1851. 
The borough is governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, one of 
whom is mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament 
The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of AVinebester. 

I\)rt8ea Island lies in an inlet of the Biitish Ohatinol, which extends 
about 4 miles inland, and stretches nearly 16 miles eastward from the 
town of Fnreham in Hampshire to the village of Fishbourne, near 
Chichester in Sussex. On the west siflc of Portsea Island is Ports- 
muutli harbour, and on the east side Langston harbour, bounded by 
Hayling lalatid, beyond which are Emsworth channel and Chichester 
harbour, separated by the small island of Thorne^. The approach to 
Portsmouth harbour is defended by Mouokton Fort on the west, and 
Houthsea Castle, situated at the southern extremity of Portsea Island, 
on the east. Within these points, lyhich are tiiro miles apart, the 


entrance narrows to about 220 yards at Portsmouth point, where there 
are also strong defences on each side. The harbour then widens into 
a basin about a mile long, and from half a mile to three-quarters of a 
mile broad, boyoiul which it expands till it attains a broodtii of about 
three miles on the northern shore of the inlet. It oontains three 
Btiiall low islands. Whale, Pewit, and Horsoa islands ; and about a mile 
and a half from the cnti'ance the main channel divides into three 
brnnehes, leading respectively to Fareham, Porohester, and the north 
end of Portsea Island. First-rate men of war can enter the harbour 
and lie at anchor inside at all times of the tide. From the^qpproaoh 
to the harbour, on the west siile, a sand-bank, called the Bpit, extends 
three miles south-eastw'ai'd. Beyond it, within a range of buoys, and 
under shelter of the Isle of Wight, is the admirable roadstead of 
SpiLhead, where 1000 ships of the line may ride without iumn* 
vciiicncc. Oil the coast of the Isle of Wight, ncai* its eastern extremity, 
is St. Helen’s Bay, 11 place of rendezvous for the navy. Those road- 
steads, with Emsworth cliannel, and Tiaiii'ston and Portsmouth 
harlKuirs, are within the jurisdiction of the port of Portsmouth, 
which cxtend.s from the town of Ein.sworth at the head of Emsworth 
clianncl on the east, to the opening of Soiithamxitun water on the 
west. 

The town of Portsmouth is situated at the outranco of the harbour, 
on the south-west point of the island. It is inclosed by bastioned 
ramparts with batteries of heavy ordnance, and suri*nunded by a de^ 
moat, with exteiisive outworks. The walls are entered by four luund- 
sonic gates, witJi drawbridges. The ramparts, which ai*e ]daiited with 
rows of elms, form 1111 agreeable promenade nearly a mile in length. 
Three or four straets of a better c1:iss cxteml from north-east to south- 
west, crossing the others at right angles. On the north side, of Ports- 
mouth, and dividcgl from it b}' the inill-dam creek, is its prineii>al 
suburb Portsea. The town of Porlsca and its dockyard, the grand 
naval arsenal of England, occii]>y a space culled Portsmouth Common, 
on Avhich at the comineiiceiiieut uf last century there was only a single 
hovel. The town, which is now much more extensive than Ports- 
iiioutb, is simihirly fortified, and the defences of both towns unite, so 
AS to inclose them within one complete fortress. )\irtsea contains 
some handsome terraces and cresccfTits, and a well-built open Sfuiee 
Cfdled St.-George’s-squarc. Botli towns are lighted with gas, well- 
paved, and Hiqiplicd with water by pipes from the neighbourhood of 
iWtsdown-hill. On the cast side of ]*ortsca is a suburb called Land- 
jwrt, consisting of a bolt of houses, some of which are handsome ; south 
from Jjaiidport is Soimn-Htriwn, and b^^twoeu Somerstowii and the sea 
is SoiifMitea, a fa'^hionablc watering-place, which spreads ea^^tward from 
Portsmouth, with sonu^^good villas and well-built terraces and 8(]uiuros. 
()n tins part of the beach a fine esplanade lias been formed, and 
eiTibcllished with statues of Nelson and Welliugb)!). 7’he suburb of 
Kingston lies towards the centro uf the island, and that of Milo End 
at some distance north from I’ortsea. 

The luiroiigh of i'ortemouth contains twelve chnrchf\s and chapels 
of tlie esfahlislmiciit. The clinrcli of St. Tlmmas, Poi-temoiith, is a 
Hpuciou.’i cruciform structure, built in the early hhiglish stylo, but 
corrupted by successive additions. At tlio west end is a tower 126 fci^t 
liigli, Biinnoiiiited by a cn;>ola aud laiitmi. St.. Mary’s, tlic parish 
church of Portsea, is an ancii'iit slriurtiiro in ilie subiirb of Kingston, 
surrounded by one of tlie largest burial-grounds in tlio kingdom. 
The garrison chajiel, on the Grand Parade, is a part of the uiicioiit 
hospital of Domus Dei, fitted up for its present purpose. St. Paul's, 
Sottihsoa, and All Saints, Mile Eiid, are in the perpoudleulai^ styb^. 
The Baptists have eleven ]dac(*s of worship, the ludepeiideiits six, 
the Wesleyan Metiiodists six, the Bible (’liristiaTis two, and the Primi- 
tive Methodists, Plymouth lircthreii, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, 
Mormons, and Jews Ijavo one each. The jniblic schools arc, two 
Gz'amiuar schools, four National, four British, an liifatit aud a Bethel 
school. There is a philrisophlcal society in Pcirtsuiouth, with a hall 
aud a museum of cousidorable extent; J’ortsca has an atheiKei|pi aud 
inechnuicH institute with a library of L5()() volutiuss; and the Watt 
institute at Laud port has a library of 550 volumes. 

The other principal build iug.M in Portsmouth are, the governor’s 
house, on the Grand I’aradc, uiigiiiully port of Domus Dei hus]>ital, 
tlie residence of the lieiitenaiit-goveriior; the town-hall, the new county 
court, the now market-house, the theatra, the custom-house, the 
United St-rvico club-huuso, the Four House barracks, and the Marino 
bai racks on the so uti 1 -west margin of the town, the Cambridge bar- 
racks oil the east, the Colewort barracks on the north, the new baiTacks 
at the end of ITigh-street, the almshouses, the jail, and house of 
sorreution. In Portsea lu-u St. Paul's academy, the Keuefleial Society's 
hall, a general hospital, a Havings bank, and on Mile End raod the 
Union workhouse, a female penitentiary, and the Portsmouth and 
Farlington w*uter- works. At Laudport are the Tipnor and Hilsea 
barracks, and near Southsca Castle is the laboratory of the Royal 
Marine Artilleiy. About two miles north from Portsmouth, between 
the London road aud the harbour, is an extensive cemetery. 

The Naval Dockyard at Portsen, the largest in the kingdom, covers 
on area of nearly 12U acres. It is separated from the town by a wall 
14 feet high, aud along the harbour it has a wLaif-wall of’heoriy 
three-quarters of a mile in length. It Includes the rosidenoes of the 
port-admiral, the admiral-superintendent, and other ofiicers, the 
guard-house aud pay oflice, a school for naval architecture, and a 
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oliapel. BeaideB cxtenaive Rtoi*e1iouse8 for hemp, cordage, canvAsa* 
sailo, blocks, masts, rigging, and other requisites for uuyiil Architecture 
and outfit, it contains a rope-work and sail-lofts, a srnithery, an iron- 
mill, a copper-sheathing foundry, an anchor forgo, with Nasm^'th's 
huge steam-hammer, and the remarkable block-machinery invented by 
the late Sir Mark Brunei. Forty-four block-making machines, impelled 
by a steam-engine, are iirraugc<l in three sets for blocks of different 
inzes. Receiving the rough timber, they cut it up, shape, and boro it, 
and continue the process till tho block is complete. In the centre of 
. the wtprf-wall is the entrance to the great liosin, which has on area of 
24 acres, and four dry docks attached, with an additional dry dock on 
each side, ^1 capable of receiving the largest vessels. There is besides 
a double-dock for frigates. For tho building of vossels there are six 
slips, two for ships of the first class. The Victoria stoam-basiu, lately 
formed at the north end of the dockyard, is SIOOO feet in length. A 
range of engineers’ shops, provided with every mechanical aid, occupies 
the western side of the basin. Clo^c to the dockyunl on tbo south is 
the Gun-wharf, with various ranges of building for ordnance Btoi*eH. 
Guns of every calibre, with immeuse ])yrai]ild8 of shot adapted to 
them, oocu]»y a spacious area of 14 acres. An oruameutiil building, 
called the Suiall Arms Armoury, contains upwaids of 20,000 staud of I 
arms for sea service. The Royal Yictiialliug Yard at iVeovi], and 
Haslar Hospital for sick and wounded seamen, uro noticed under 
Gosport. The harbour is crossed every hair-hour by a lloatiiig steam- 
bridgo, which plies between Gosport and a suburb ualle<l the l*oiut on 
the west side of Portsiaouih. A small bay called the CainbcT, ex- 
tending between tho Point and the Gun- wharf, forms the harbour for 
merchaiit shipping. It is lined by an excellent quay, at which large 
vessels load and unload. The Victoria and Albert piers, two hand- 
some erections, afibrd additional accommodation. An inland navigation 
proceeding by the channel at tho north end of Poi*tscA Island to this 
I’ortHmouth and Arnndcsl Canal, and continued by the Arun and Wo.y 
•1 unction Canal and the rivfu* Wey to tlie Thnnios, connects Porfsinouth 
with London. TIjc South Western railway, which has its tcirminus 
at Gosport, and the Briglitou and South Coast railway, which has its 
terminus at Portsea, connect Portsmouth by laud with the metropolis. 

A short line runiiiiig along the northern margin of tho harbour unites 
tho two railways. Stoaui-])ackcts ply several tirnes a day between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, and there is a regular cutntnunica- 
tion by Htcaincrs with Loudon, iSoutliaiiipt.ou, Plymouth, Liverpool, 
Publin, ant] Havre. The trade of Portsmouth depends on the dock- 
yard and other ]n]hlic csiablishineiits. Great numbers of persons, 
especially feiiiahis, arc employed in I’ortsea and T^aiidiiort, in tho 
manulaotiiru of articles of outfit for seamen. There are extensive 
market-gardens in the neighbourhood. 

In the town and suburbs are sevend loigo breweries. The coasting 
trade of tlio port is extensive. Coals are lai'gely imported. Catthf and ! 
sheep arc brought fr(»m the Isle of Wight and tho west of Kuglaiid. j 
liiirgo qiiantitins of corn and provisions uro brought from Irclaud. 
Fggs are imported from France. I’imbcr and wine arc the chief 
articles of foreign trad(\ The ships I'ogistiTod us belonging to tho , 
poi*t in 1 K5I5 wero : — Under tons, 170 Railiiig-vesricls of 4221 tons, 

and 4 stoam-vessels of 142 tons ; above fiO tons, 74 sailing- vessels of 
8335 tons, and 3 stcaiu-vessels of 180 tons. During 1853 there entered 
the port, in the co:istiijg tnidc 1353 sailiiig-vosBels of 110,019 tons, and 
38 steam-vcsHuls of 12,235 tons; there cleared 800 sailing-vessels of 
29,253 tons, and 75 stoam-ves'^els of 15,781 tons. In the colonial 
trade there entered soiliug-vcssols of 0902 tons, and cleared 19 
vessels of 3()0 1 tons. In the foreign trade there entered 74 British 
vessels of 4140 tons, and »S5 foreign vessels of 8285 tons ; and there 
cleared 27 British vessids of 18-18 tons, and 70 foitiigii vessels of 0305 
tons. A three days’ fair is held on I'ortsdowii Hill in the month of 
duly. Tho market-days are Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

Besides the fortifications of the towns of Poi^.smouth and I'ortsua, 
the island of Porisca has strong <lefenceH. Soiithsea (.^astlc, built by 
Heniy VllT,, and greatly strengthened in 1850, is mounted with 
heavy cannon. Beyond tlie castle arc two forts named Lumps and 
Eastney, and on the extreme ]>oint of tho island, commanding tho 
entrance to Langston harbour, is Fort Ciimberhind, a very strong 
defence, commenced in 1740, but only brought into an oillcieiit shito 
in 1820. It roceives 3000 men, and mounts 1 00 heavy guns. The 
approach to Portsmouth on the laud side is defended by a strong line 
of fortification on Portsdowu Hill, a long ridge lying north of the 
island ; by lines carried along the bank of the channel which sejiuratcs 
the island from the muiuluud ; and by other works at Hilsea, foiir miles 
from the town. 

The excellence of the harbour seems to have attracted the noticettof 
the Romans, who had a station at Porchester, on tho northern shore, 
where there are still Roman romaius. [HAMrsuiUE.] Portsmouth 
was a naval station in the reign of John. In tho time of Richard II. 
it was burned by the French. Fortifications begun by Edward IV. wero 
completed by Henry VIII., in whoso reign Portsmouth was the prinoqial 
Knglish navy. In the reigns of Charles 11., William III., 
KM Geoi'ge III., the defences were veiy much extended. They have 
been of late wgely added to and considerably strengthened, and are 
believed to ^ impregnable. The moats, which are deep and wide, 
can be filled from tho soidr 
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PORTSOY. [Banffbiiire.] 

PORTUGAL, KINGDOM OF, is the most westerly kitigdoiu of 
Europe. It forms part of tho Spanish PeniiiMula, aiuris not dividc'd 
from Spain by any well-defined natural boundaries. Most of tho groat 
rivers of Portugal — the Miiiho, the Douro, the Tojo (Tagus), and the 
Oiiadiana — havo their sources in Spain, and belong to Portugal only 
in the lower port of tlieir basins. The Mondego, the Zezere, and the 
Sado are the only considerable rivers which have their sources and 
their whole courses within tho limits of Portugal. I’ortugal is 
bounded N. by the Spanish province of Galicia ; E. by the Spanish 
provinces of Leou, Estreinadiiro, and Sevilla ; and S. and W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The greatest length from uor^ to south is about 350 
miles ; the average width from west to east is about 100 milea The 
area is 35,189 square miles. The population in 1851 was 3,487,025. 
Tho political divisions, wltli the area and population of eucli, oi'e as 
follows : -- 


rruviiicos. 

- - dh 

DistricU:. 

j Area ill 
' Stimiro Milcft. 

Fopiilution 
in 1851. 

AUiiitrjo . . • 

f Piirtalogrr 

J I'lvtira . . . 

, ( B* ja . 

1 2, .182 

1 2,«09 

4,991 

80.175 

8H,r>17 

123,107 



! 

9, 982 

297,899 

Algarve 

. • . 

Furu . . . 

2, no 

143,851 

Rfiru 

^ Bfira Alta . 

JU'ira 

T>(jiiro 

! ViHOll 

' f (iiiarria . . 

i I Oastollii llraiK'i) . 

( I'urto . 

. J Avf'iro . . . 

( Ciuinbra . 

1 1.291 

2,12K 

2,474 

1,087 

i,4:.« 

1,327 

:U)2,070 

20G,73(i 

139,042 

3G9,.'i8;j 

217,10.1 

2ril,8.5(: 



1 

9,79.5 

1,52(1,300 

llnlif Dduro r MiuLo 

! f ViuRU . . . 

: ( Draga 

9/i4 

181, .3.59 
297,969 




2,040 

482,328 

Kst rcinuiliira 

1 Lniria . . . 

1 Hanturem . 

( Linbon . . . 

1.312 

2.313 
3,015 

140,114 

161,312 

423,705 


% 

1 

7,242 

725,101 

Tras Ub . . 

1 

( Rrugainra . . 

1 Villa Kfiil . . ! 

j 

: 2,374 

' 1,(H0 

126,617 

184,7711 




4,020 

311,306 

Tcilul , 


:15,1H9 

3,487,02.5 


In addition to tho above political divisions, each of the sub- 
liruvincoH, or districts, is subdivided iuto coinarcas (or judiciary divi- 
sioim), cancelhos (or coiiiiuunal divisiuiiei), and poi’ishos, all of which 
are enumerated under the names of tho respective proviuce.s. ’I’he 
total number of comarcas is 111 ; of cancolhos, 379; of parishes, 3774. 

Colonial PoMtessions . — Tho separatiou of Brazil from its connection 
W'ith the mother-country deprived I^ortiigal of its most important 
colony.^ The dependencies which it still retains arc as follows ; — The 
Azores; area, 1145 sejuare miles; population (1S51), 234,044. 
Madeira, with I’orto Santo ; area, 334 square miles ; population 
(1851), 108,439. Caj'k Verd Islands: area, 1042 square miles; 
pojjulatiuii (1851), 80,040. The islands of Santo Thome uii<l Do Pnn- 
cipe, in the Gulf of Guinea: area, 453 squtiro miles; population (1851), 
14,580. Macao: area, 12 square miles; population (1851), 29,587. 
The other de|>eudencicB comprise estsiblishmentB on the continent of 
Africa, namely, on the coasts of Guinea, Angola, Beiigiielo, and 
Mozambique ; in Hindustan, at Goa, Diu, and Damauu ; on the islands 
jf Timor, Solor, &c. 

Coa»U — The length of the coast-line of Portugal is about 500 uiilef^, 
>f which about 400 miles face tho west, and 100 miles the south. 
The lofty precipice of Cape St. Vincent forms the south-western 
angle, and the coasts for some distance both to tlic east and north aro 
rocky, high, and steep. Farther to the east tho shores become low, 
and are bordered with small sandy islands, one of which forms C’apo 
Santa Maria, tho most southern point of Poi'tugaL Capo St. Viuceut 
'.s tho chief termination of tho Serra de Mouchique, and us the coast 
ixtends northwajcd other portions of that mountain range advance to 
he sea, and render the shores bold and rugged, though tiny are not 
aigh ; they become low and level us they approach the groat logune of 
Setubul. This lagune is overlooked on the north-west by the Serru da 
Arrabiila, which has au elevation of 17(10 feet, and terminates at Capo 
Espichel, which is 0(10 feet high. The shores again sink down os they 
approach the south side of the aestuaiy of the Tagus; but on the 
other aide, north and west of Jusliuu, the mountain ridges of Ciutra, 
Mafm, Torres Vedms, and othei-s, with their iritervoniug valleys, fill 
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up tho whole epaoe between the Tagus and the sea, and have their 
cbief termination at the Cabo da Roca, which is nearly 2000 feet high, 
and is the moat western point of Portugal. The peninsula of Peniche 
is the northern termination of this mountain mass, and tho coast 
thence to the raoiitb of the Mondego is generally nigged, though it is 
]ow ; but on tlie north side of the Mondego the termination of the 
Serra de Alcoba at Cape Mondego hua an elevation of 464 feet. 
Thence to the mouth of the Douro the shores are flat, sandy, and 
swampy. They afterwards become higher and rugged, but again sink 
down as they apfiroach the mouth of the Minho. The whole coast of 
Portugal, with the exception of the tcstiiary of the Tagus and a few 
other inlet^i, presents a rugged and dangerous shore. Nearly all the 
harboura have bars, which render most of them difficult of access even 
for boats, and with a breeze from the sea a terrible surf breaks along 
the vrhole line of coast, and forbids all approach. With a south wind, 
which genernlly prevails from August to the winter months, the whole 
of the lino of coast is exceedingly dangerous. 

Surface . — The surface of Portugal is for the most part mountainouB. 
NiitneroiiB irregular oflaets from the great Pyrenean chain enter the 
two northern provinces of Trns os Montes and Eiitrc iJou^e Minh<i 
from the Spanish provinces of Asturias and Qalicio. One of these 
oflsKts extends into the province of Beira, and forming a continuous 
range takes a southern and western direction, and terminates at Cape 
MoudeL'O ; this is named the Serra de Alcoba. Another mountain 
range of much greater elevation and extent passes through tho central 
provinces of Beira and Estreiuadura in a direction from north-north- 
east to pniith-souih-west, and terminates near Lisbon at tho Cabo da 
Koca. 'I'his range as it crosses Beira is named the Serra de Estrella ; 
in Esireiiiadura it has several local names, but the main ridge is called 
the S rra do Junto. As it approaclies its termination it forms a series 
of ridges running east and west, which occupy the whole space 
between the Tagus and the sea for a distance of about 30 miles 
north of Lisbon. Another mountain range crosses the southern end 
of tho kingdom from eiwt to west, separating Algarve from Aleintiyo. 
'rhls range has tlie names of Serra de Caldcrao and Serra de Monchiqiie. 
It is obviously thci coiitinimtiou of th^Sierra Morena of Spain, inter- 
rupted only by the nairow valley of the Quadian»i, and terminates 
abrii fitly in tho great promontory of C-ape St. Vincent. 

There are only two plains of great extent in the whole of Portugal, 
the Campo de Oiiriqiie in Alemtejo, nud another great plain, partly 
in Alemtejo and partly in Estreiuadura, extending south-west and 
west from tho mountains of Port.iilegre to tho oastom bank of the 
Tagus, along which it is continued northward as far as Abrantes. 
Aiioilier tract of flat laud, but of less oxtoiit, in the province of Beira, 
stretebes inland from the msbnary of tho river Voug:i. The valleys 
ari! very numeroiis. One of the largest of these foniis the river-basin 
of th«i Mondego, lying between the Serra de Alcoba and the Serra de 
Estrella. Tbi.M valloy is exceedingly beautiful and fertile. There are 
several other fine valleys of less extent, such as those of tho liiraa 
and Cavado in Entre Douro e Minho, the upper course of the Vouga 
in Beira, and the Lis in Estreinadura. 

Itiva*a. — The? largest of the rivers of Portugal enter it from Spain. 
The Douro has a western course, and forms the boundary between the 
two uurthern provinces nud the province of Beira. [Douko.] The 
Tagus (Teju) has a course in Portugal at first west, but afterwards 
south-south-west, and enters tho sea below LislMin. [TaCtUS.] The 
Giiadiaiia enters from Spain, near Badajoz, and has a southern course 
partly in Portugal and partly as a boundaiy-river between tho two 
kingdoms. The Mondego is the largest of the rivers which belong 
entirely to Portugal. It has nuinerous affiuenta, and waters a wide 
and fertile valloy. 'I'ho Zezoro, a deep and rapid river, also entirely 
within I’ortugal, rises in the Serra de Estrella, flows along the base 
of its eastern side, and enters the Togiis below Abrantes. The 
Sado, or Sudslo, is another large river, with a great number of tribu- 
taries, most of w'hich rise on the northern flank of the Serra do 
Monchiquo,' and traverse the great plain of Ourique ; but others flow 
from thu niountaiiiH south of Evora. The Sado enters the sea at 
Setiibal. Tho smaller rivers of Portugal are numerous. The latter 
rivers, such as the Tiigus, the Douro, and others, offer an important 
inland navigation, which might be extended by canals, of which how- 
ever none have been formed. Tbcro aro no lakes in the lower lands 
of Portugal, but there are a few small mountain-lakoB. There are 
salt-marshes in the vicinity of Sotubal, and also near Aveiro. 

Otology. — Granite and other eruptive rocks constitute the base of 
the principal chains and groups of mountains in PortugsL Granite 
forms the axis of the great moimtaiu range of the Serra do Estrella 
and Serra do Junto, and shows itself in the lofty peaks of the SeiTos 
of Monchiquo and CalderSo. The town of Oporto stands on a mass of 
granite four or 6 ve mih s wi<ie, and this rock also foims the base of Uie 
neighbouring rocks, but farther to the east sienite takes the place of 
the granite. These crystalline rocks are very generally flanked and over- 
laid by cla 3 *-slate 8 and micaceous schists, which form the upper strata of 
the greater part of the provinces of Entre Douro e Minho and Tras os 
Montes, cover both flanks of the granitic chain of the Serra de Estrella, 
and extend from the banks of the Zazere to the frontier of Spain. 
Clay-slates cover the whole of the wine-distriots of the Upper Douro, 
in which all the fine port-wines are produced upon the slata, the line 
of junction with the granite being the limit of the cultivation of the 


finer qualities of wine. In tho neighbourhood of Valongo, about 
twelve miles E. from Oporto, a dark-coloured hard roofing slate of the 
finest quality is extensively quarried for slabs aud flags, but not for 
roofing, tiles being used for that purpose throughout the whole of 
Portugal. In the same locality are several beds of anthracite oobj, 
which have been long wrought at three or four places, and are tnuch 
used in the town of Oporto. Primitive^ limestone shows itself 
abundantly on the flanks and lower summits of tho Serras of Junto, 
Arrabida, Monchiqiie, and Calderao. 

Climate^ Soil, and Products, — The climate of Portugal is veiy warm, 
hut no part of the country is subject to tho dry and oppressive heato 
of central Spain. The mean temperature of the year at Coimbra is 
62“ Fahr., at Lisbon it is Gl*’ 3' Fuhr. The inequality of the surface 
and the extent of coast fronting the Atlantic Ocean occasion great 
diversities of (dimate. The more elevated districts are comparatively 
cool in winter, and snow falls heavily on tho mountains of the two 
northern provinces. In the southern provinces tho winters are vei'y 
short, snow seldom falls, and the summers are very hot. Rain is 
abundant on the western coast, especially from October to ^April. 
The climate is very healthy in tho more elevated districts, but is less 
BO in the flat lowlands nud tho vicinity of the salt-niarshes. 

The BoiU is generally rich, but the husbandry is slovenly in the 
extreme. Wheat, barley, onts, maize, flax, aud hemp, are cultivated 
in the more elevated tracts, and rice in tho lowlands. Oranges, lemons, 
figs, and almcindH, are produced in ubuudiince in the central and 
southern provinces. The cultivation of the vino is tho most imjiortant 
branch of industiy, and the vineyards of tho Upper Douro furnish 
the finest qualities of jiort-wine, which is so-called in consequence of 
being exported from Oporto (‘ o porto,' the port). The olive is culti- 
vated, but the oil is not of the finest quality. The date-tree and the 
American aloe grow in the south. There are forests of oak in the 
northern provinces, of chestnuts in the central districts, and of cork- 
trees in the south. Cattle, sheep, goats, aud hogs are in considerable 
numbers. Mules and assits aro the chiof liensLs of burden. Fish 
abound in the rivers and on tho coasts. Slates, marble, iron, and 
anthracite coal are obtained. Salt is mado in laige quantities by 
evapor.ition in the marshes cm the coast. 

/nhabiiants. — Tho peasantry in tho northern and mountainons 
regions are active and spirited ; in the lower districts they aro indolent 
and dejected, dirty in their persons and habitations, mid ill-fed with 
coarso bread, dried lisli, goat-niilk-cherfsc), chestnuts, garlic, oil, and 
other cheap articlc^s. The educated classes are polished in their man- 
ners, aud courteous to strangers. The provincial nobility, called 
fidalgos, are very numerous, but mostly poor. 

Commerce and Manufactiircs . — 'The exports from Portugal during 
tho year 1S51 aiiioimted to 1,974,000/., of which 95.0,000/. were sent 
to Groat Britain or British po.ssossions. The imports into Portugal 
during the same year amounted to 3,298,000/., of which 2,500,000/. 
c^ame from Great Britain or British possessions. Of the iiii ports 
590,000/. wero re-exported. The exports (consist almost entirely of 
wine (which is the staple), fruits, and cork. The manufactures consist 
of coarse woollens, common cottons aud linens, silks, jewellery, and a 
few other articles. Iron-work, wood-work, and caHlienware are almost 
everywhere of the rudest kind. 

Revenue, Army, and- J^avy , — The revenue for 1854 was somewhat 
less than 3,000,000/. The public debt amounted to 9,890,439/. The 
army of Portugal in 1854 numbered about 80,000 men, exclusive of 
about 9000 who protect the colonial possessions. Tho navy in the 
same year consisted of 1 ship of the line (80 guns), 1 frigate (50 guns), 
6 corvettes of IS guns each, 10 brigs mouiiting altogether 103 guns, 
22 Bchooiiera and other small vessels mounting altogether 55 guns, 
and 7 steamers moiiutiiig altogether 32 guns. 

Religion and Education, — The establirihed religion is Roman Catho- 
lic, aud the church is governed by tho patriarch of Lisbon, tho orch- 
bishopsof Braga, Evora, and Gun, aud IG bishops. Though Catholicism 
is tho religion of the state, and the constitution contains no clause 
allowing any other form of worship, other creeds aro tolerated, and 
foreigners, not Roman Catholic, residing in the countiy, are not 
inteifered with. The convent'4 were suppressed by Dun Pedro in 
1834, and the revenues and buildings have been applied to secular 
purpo.scB. Tho educational cBtablishinents aro in a very low state, 
and the scientific and literary iuKtitntious, aud even common libraries 
and printing offices, are almost exclusively confined to Lisbon, Coimbra, 
aud Oporto. 

Government, — The present government of Portugal is a constitu- 
tional monarchy established in 1 836, and the parliament consists of a 
cluimber of peers and a chamber of deputies. Tho present chamber 
orders is composed of 3 archbishops, 6 bisliopB, 3 dukes, 8 marquisei^ 
39 counts, 23 viscounts, 10 barons, aud 26 untitled persons. The 
chamber of deputies is composed of 131 members elected by 86 
districts of Portugal, 11 members elected by the inhabitants of the 
Azores and Madeira, and 14 sent from the other colonial possessions : 
total 156. The president is named annually by the crown. 

Histwry , — The Iberians and the Celts were the oldest inhabitants of 
the Peninsula. When the Carthaginians invaded it^ their general 
Hamilcar overran and subdued the western provincea The Romans^ 
who succeeded the Carthaginians as masters of the Peninsula, governed 
by their pnetors tho province of Lusitania, the ancient limits of which 
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have been variously defined by different author*. Strabo (iii. p. 162) 
intimates that it extended from the Tagus to the Ocean on the north 
and on tlio west, and was bounded on the east by the Curpetuiii, 
Vettoncs, Vacaji, and Callaici. But when Augustus had divided the 
Peninsula into three provinces, Btctica, Tarraoonensis, and Lusitania, 
the last comprised the greater part of the modem kingdom of 
Portugal, besides a oonsidemble portion of Leon and Snunish Estre- 
madura. When Spain was inundated by the Visigoths, Portugal 
shared in the genoitil devastation ; and when, at tlio beginning of the 
8th century, the torrent of Arabian conquest spread over the Peninsula, 
the territories and towns of Portugal were as easily subdued as the 
rest of the countiy. In the 9th ceutuiy however tho greater part of 
northern Portugal had been wrested from the Mohammedans, and b^ 
bocomo subject to local governors dependent on tlie Counts of Galicia. 
The south still remained in the hands of the Mohammedans until 
towards tho close of the 12th ceiituxy, when Saiitarcm, Lisbon, 
and Cintra were reduced by Alfonso Heiiriques, tho first king of 
PortugaL About the year 1095 Alfonso VI., king of Castilla and 
Leon, conferred upon his son-in-law Heniy of Besau^ou, who was 
descended in a direct line from the Duke of Burgundy, the govern- 
ment of the subdued territories from the Minho to the Tagus, with 
the title of Couut. At the same tjuio Henry, who took up his 
residence at Quiuiaraeiis, was periiiitted to hold in his own right what- 
ever conquests he might make from the Moors beyond the Tagus, in 
this manner he reduced most of the Mohammedan governors of 
fortresses south and cast of the Tagus to the couditiou of tributaries. 
On his death in 1112, his sou Alfonso succeeded to the dignity of 
count, which the Castilian king liad previously rendered hereditary in 
his family. The new count }»roved a mure foriniduUe enemy to the 
Mohauimodaijs tliau evni his father. In 1139, having resolved to 
reduiH' the Moorisli fortresses west of the Guadiana, he assembled a 
powerful ariii 3 * at (.-oinibra, and advanced towards Badujoz, the 
governor of which place, having received considerable reinforcements 
from Africa, hastened to meet him. Tlie armies met in the great 
phdu of Ouriquo, in Alemtcju, where tho Moors were defeabid with gi'eat 
loss in 1139. After the victory Alfonso was preclaiiiicd kiiig bis 
soldiers, and Ins title was confirmed by the cortex and by the Po]>o. 

P<irtiigal continued to be governed by the kings of the House of 
Burgundy from 1139 till 1557. In 1147 Alfonso took Lisbon from 
tho Moors, with the assistance of a lleet of crusaders under the 
commuxid of Williaiu Lougsword. The itiinaiiider of liis reign was 
spent either in war with tho Moors, or in defending bis dominions 
ugtiinst the kings of Castilla and Leon, w*ho disputed his right to the 
title of king, lltf died ut the close of the year 1185, and was 
succeeded by 8ant;ho L, his eldest surviving son, whose reign was by 
no means so glorious. Though he took the town of Silves in Algarve, 
ho lost Coimbra and other important fortresses, mnne of which ho 
did not recover for a long time. Suijcho died in 1211 . His successor, 
Alfonso 11., ]n‘uHecuicd the war against the Mohammedans with con- 
siderable success. His sou Saiiehn II., who succeeded him in 1223, 
was animaietl by the same military aivluur, and he took several places 
in Alemtejo and Algarve ; but iu cousequouco <if disputes with his 
clergy, he was <luthr()ued by a fiapal decree, after which he retired to 
Toledo, where lie died early iu 1248. Alfonso 111., his brothel*, who 
succeeded him, completed the conquest of Algarve, which, his pre- 
decessor liad begun, and was tliciico called the Ueatovor. Alfonso 
died in 1279, fuid was succeeded by his son Dinis, who, like his father 
and most of ids predecessors, was long at war with tho church. Diui.s 
was the first who turned to account the favourable position of the 
countiy for commerce, and who, by awaking the enterprise of his 
subjects, laid the foundation of the grtKitness of Poriugal iu the 
succeeding century. Ho was a generous patron of science, and in 12S4 
laid the foundation of a niiivorsity iu Lisbon, which he afterwards 
(1308) transferred to Coimbra. 

Dinis was 8ucct>cded in 1325 by his son Alfonso TV., surnamed the 
Brave, whose reign wjus almost entirely spent in war with Alfonso of 
Castilla. Peace being at last concluded between them by the inter- 
ference of tho Pope, he joined his arms to those of his rivid, and 
assisted him iu humbling tho power of the Mohammcd&uis. Ilis son 
Pedro L, who succeeded him iu 1357, is chieily known by his secret 
marriage with the celebrated lues de Castro, and the tissue of crimes 
caused by that union. Ho was succeeded in 13G7 by his sou Fer- 
nando L, who, on the death of Pedro tho C!ruel of Castilla without 
male heirs^ assumed the regal title and arms of that kingdom, as the 
grandson of the ITiiicess Beatrix, daughter of Baucho tlic Brave of 
Castilla. His entire reign was spout iu war with the bustard Enrique, 
who had usurped the throne of Castilla ; but though he wasted his 
raources, he gained no advantages. With the death of this monarch, 
m 1883, the niaie lino of tho Burgundian princes became extinct iu 
PortugaL His daughter Beatrix, who had married Juan I. of Castilla, 
was the troe lieir to the throne, but the Portuguese were so averse to 
® with Castilla, that on the marriage of the princess with 

toe Castiliau king, it hurl been expressly stipulated that in case of 
Fernando’s death the government should be vested in a regency until 
Beatrix hod a son capable of assuming the sovereignty. Accordingly 
Dom ^am, grand-master of the order of Avis, an illegitimate son of 
King Pedro 1., was appointed regent, and two yoara afterwards was 
proclaimed king by the states assembled at Coimbra iu 1385, to tlie 


prejudice of Enrique, son of Beatrix, the lawful heir to tho Portuguese 
throne. Jonm I. maintained the possessioa of his usurped throne 
with great ability and courage. With this king begins the nativn lino 
of Portuguese kings, as weB os toe foreign conquests and voyages of 
disceyery which established toe greatness of Portugal. Henry, sur< 
named the Navigator, olie of the king’s sons, first set on foot those 
enterprises of discovery and commerce which raised Portugal so much 
above contemporary states. The reign of Joam I. is justly considered 
one of the most glorious which Portugal over had. He improvefl the 
administration of the kingdom, and introduced many salutaiy reforms 
into the courts of justice. He transferrad the royal residence* from 
Coimbra to Lisbon. At his death in 1483, Joam I. was succeeded by 
Duarte, who died of toe plague at Tomar, and was succeeded by his 
eldest sou Alfonso V. ; but a* he was only six yeare of age on bis 
father’s death, the regency devolved, according to his will, upon tho 
queen-mother, a very able princess. Under the reign of this king the 
career of African conauest was ardently prosecuted. Alfonso died of 
the plague iu 1481. He was a great patron of literature, and tlie fii-st 
Portuguegp king who collected a library. His rei'^n was likewise sig- 
nalised 19 too progress of maritime discovery ; and the Azores, with 
the Madeiras, the Ciuiarios, Cape Verd, and other inlands west of tho 
African continent, were either discovered or colonised throu'^h tho 
persevering efforts of the Infante Dom Enrique. Juani 11., who suc- 
ceeded Alfonso V., was justly considered one of the ablest tnonaruhs 
that ever sat on the throne of Portugal. In this reign the npirit of 
maritime discovery was carried to the highest jutch. In 1-187 Bar- 
tholomeo Diaz discovered and doubled the southern cape of Afi'I|*i, 
which, from the good expectations which it encouraged, was called 
O Caho do Boa Esperanza (Cape of Good Hope). Joam 11. died uni- 
versally regretted in 149.5. He was succeeded by his cousin Mauoel, 
who steadily pursued the career of maritime dis(;overy. About the 
close of 1497 the passage to India by sea was effected by a squadron 
of live vessels, under tho orders of Vasco do Gama, who returned to 
Lisbon iu Septeinlier 1499, after an absence of little more than two 
years, lii this reign Brazil was discovered, and establishments were 
formed in that country and wbo on the west coast of Hiudiintan. 
During tho reign of this king Lisbon became the most iiiiporlaiit com- 
mercial city of Europe ; and I^urtugul, tho most iiisiguilicaut of the 
European states in extent of tendtory and poxmlatiou, grew into a 
powerful monarchy. 

In toe reign of Joam III., who succoeded his father Manool in 1521. 
Indian discovorios and commerce were still further cxteudi'd. But 
the iiitroductiou of the Inquisition, in 158G, whicli, as iu Spain, was 
at first intended only against the Jews, greatly coutrihutod to increase 
toe misery caused by bad administration and a vicious course of 
policy pursued with regard tf> the colonics. Tho Jews were extermi- 
nated, or fled from Portugal : but althougtt the object for which that 
tribunal was instituted no longer existed, it still continued a powerful 
political weapon in tho hands of the absolute kings of l^>rtllgal. As 
injurious in its consequences os tho Inquisition was the admission 
of the Jesuits into Portugal, under .Joam, the first Eiiropc-ui monarch 
who permitted them to enter his dominions. The education of his 
grandson Sebiistian, the heir-apparent to the throne, was likewise 
entrusted to tlic Jesuits, who inspired tho^^oung prince with that spirit 
of bigotry and that fanatical ambition which led to his death. Sciii'ut*ly 
however had the young prince reached his fouitecuth ^rear — the period 
of his majority — when he began to turn all Ids thoughts towards tho 
prosecution of the African war; luitl he sailed in 1574, iu opposii.ioii 
to the remonstrances of his wiser counsellor. Four years afterwards, 
ill August, 1578, the memorable battle was fought by which Ptirtiigal 
lost her king, and began rapidly to sink from her former iirosjierous 
condition. 

After toe short reign of Cardinal Enrique. Sebastian’s uncle, who 
was proclaimed iu 1.078 and died iu 1580, Philip 11. of Spain, tho 
most powerful candidate fur the throne, obtained possossiqii of it, and 
Portugal continued subject to tho kings of Spain till the rcigu of the 
minister of Philip IV., when tho Portuguese entered into a conspiracy*, 
and oil the 1st of December, 1G40, Joam de Bragaii^a, a descendant of 
the old royal family, was placed on tlio throne. Tho war with Spain, 
which was tlie result of this measure, aud lasted during the reiiTn of 
Joam, us well as that of his son Alfonso VI., was terminated in 1GGS, 
by a treaty of peace, aud a cession on tho part of Spain of all ijcr 
claims on Portugal. 

Joam IV., the first Portuguese king of the house of Braganya, died 
iu 1G5G. He waasucceoded by his son Alfonso VF. A treaty of peace 
was also concluded with Holland, by which Brazil, which ha- 1 been 
seized by the Dutch, was restored to Portugal. Pedro IL, who 
succeeded hts brother Alfonso VI. iu 1683, took pai't with tlii- allies 
against Philip V. of Spain. From this time date the rulatio:i.s aud 
aUiauoo of England with Portugal. A commercial treaty* with that 
kingdom had already been made, under the fir**^ sovereign of the 
house of Braganca. A now one waseoncludeil iu 1703 by the English 
ambassador Mr. Methuen, which secured to England tho advantages 
of toe newly disco vere*l mines in Brazil. During the long reign of 
Joam V., which lasted from 1707 to 1750, some vigour was displayed 
in regard to the foreign relations, and sovend attempts were made for 
the promotion of the national welfare at home. Under his son and 
successor Josd 1., who ascended tho throne of Portugal in 1750, the 
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Bpirit of refonn and improvement was still farther extended. In 1757 
the Jesuits were deprived of the post of confessors to the royal family, 
and forbidden the court ; two years afterwards they were banish^ 
from the kingdom and their estates were confiscated. 

ICaria Fhincisca Isabel, eldest daughter of Josd, succeeded him in 
1777. During the reign of Maria, the pow^g^mained almost entirely 
in the hands of an ignorant nobility and oF a still mora i^or^t and 
ambitious clergy. In 1789, on account of a serious indisposition of 
the queen, her eldest son, Joam Maria Josd, Prince of Brazil (the title 
of the prince royal until 181G), was declared regent^ and soon after, 
her malady having terminated in mental alienation, the prince was 
declared regent with fiill*regal powers. Portugal for some years 
preserved a mere shadow of independence by the greatest sacrifices, 
till at last General Junot entered that country, and the house of 
Bragan9a was declared by Napoleon Bonaparte to have forfeited the 
throne, owing to the refusal of Joam VI. to seize the British merchan* 
dise in his dominions The regent now put himself entirely under 
the protection of the English, and in November, 1807, embarked for 
Brazil. Junot entered the capital on the next day, and Portugal was 
in every respect treated as a conquered country. This ]||d to the 
Peninsular War, in which the Portuguese now took an active part. On 
the death of Maria Isabella in 1810, Joam VI. was called to the throne 
of Portugal, which he occupied conjointly with that of Brazil, where 
he continued • j reside. In August, 1 820, the ciy fur liberty which 
was raised in Spain, was respond^ to in Portugal, and a revolution 
Gommenoed, in which the army and the citizens acted in concert On 
the 15th of September, 1820, all tbe troops and the citizens of Lisbon 
ufianimously proclaimed the constitution, and the cessation of the 
absolute government which had hitherto prevailed in Portugal. A 
provisional government was immediately established, which acted in 
imion with the junta at Oporto. In the meantime Count Palmella, 
the head of the regency, was Hispatclied to Rio Janeiro with an 
account of what had passed, and a petition that the king Joam VI. or 
the prince royal Dom Pedro would return to Lisbon. The revolution 
was unattended either by violence or LJoodslied. The Cortes having 
lissembled in 1821, under the pi'esidcQgy of the archbishop of Braga, 
various laws were passed, among which i^edom of person and property, 
the liberty of the press, legal equality and tbe abolition of privileges, 
the admission of citizens to all offices, and the sovereignty of the 
people, were passed almost unanimously. 

After some disturbances in Brazil, Joam VI. sailed for Portugal, 
whera he was not allowed to laud until he had given his consent to 
several acts of the Cortes, which imposed restrictions on his power, 
and had sworn to observe the now constitution. The ambassadors of 
Russia and Austria left the court; Brazil separated itself from I’ortugal; 
and the country was disturbed by various attempts in favour of the 
old system of government In the meanwhile the constitution was 
completed by the legislative assembly, and publicly sworn to by the 
king oil the 1st of October, 1822, but the Infante Dom Miguel, 
assisted by the Count of Amarante and rdbor noblemen, nssolved to 
overthrow it. After many disturbances and insiirrnctioiiaiy iiiovc- 
monts Dom Miguel obtained possessiou of supremo power, the ainbas- 
Hiidors of the foreign states were not allowed to enter the presence of 
the king, and he was closely watched ; but Joam succeeded iti escaping 
on board an English maU'Of-war at anchor in tho Tagus, where, 
having sent for the diplomatic body, he deprived his son of command, 
and summoned him to his iireseiice. Doui Miguel obeyed, confessed 
that he had been deceived and misguided, and received the royal 
pardon, with permission to travel. On the 14ili of May tho king 
returned ashore, and early in June proclaimed a sort of amnesty for 
the adherents of tbe Cortes of 1820. In 1825, after many difficulties 
and protracted negotiations, the itidepeiidence of Brazil was finally 
acknowledged by Joam VI., who merely retained the imperial title. 

Early in March, 1820, Joam VI. died, after having named the 
Infanta Isabel regent. She administered the kingdom in the name of 
Dom Pedro, the emperor of Brazil, ns king of Portugal. On the 28rd 
of April, Pedro IV. granted the latter kingdom a constitutiou, which 
established two chambers, and in other respects resomblod the French 
charter. On the 2nd of May however he abdicated tho Portuguese 
throne in favour of Dona Maria da Gloria (he remaining king during 
her minority) on condition of her marrying her uncle Dom Miguel. 
But a party secretly favoured by Spain aimed at the overthrow of the 
constitution graut'*d by Dom Pedro. Dom Miguel having caused the 
Cories to assemble in June, 1828, was declared by that body sovereign 
of Portugal, chiefly on the grounds that Dom Pedro had forfeited all 
right to the crown, as well as to the appointment of a successor, by 
becoming a Brazilian citizen, and not residing in i’ortugal. On the 
4th of July, 1826, Dom Miguel assumed the royal title. 

On the 24th of Februaiy, 1832, the naval forces of Dom Pedro 
arrived off Terccira, of which island they took possesHiou in the name 
of Dona Maria, as lawful queen of Portugal. Three months after 
(June, 18«32), an expedition 10,000 strong sailed from St. Miehaers in 
the Azores, and on the 10th of July landed near Oporto, which city 
they took without opposition. The Miguelite forces laid siege to 
Oporto, but were defeated in several engagements by the troops of 
Dom Pedro, who were chiefly Englishrnen. After a siege of several 
months, an c^xpedition was fitted out by means of a loan raised in 
England, and Dom Pedro, encouraged by the recent victory won by 
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Admiral Napier over tbe naval forces of Dom Miguel, sailed with part 
of bis forces for Lisbon, of which ho took poaaeaaion with compare^ 
tively little trouble. He then established a permanent government, 
and shortly after sent to England for the young queen, who was 
received by the Portuguese nation with every demonstration of joy. 

In the meantime tho army of Dom Pedro prosecuted its successful 
struggle. On the 20th of May, 1834, after tho sumnder of Santarem 
and other places, Dom Miguel was obliged to capitulate and sign the 
convention of Evora. He was permitted to leave Portugal, and to 
embark for Genoa. This event ended the struggle, and the young 
queen was firmly seated on the throne of Portugal, the regency being 
conferred upon her father. One of tho first acts of his administration 
was tho suppression of the monastic establishments ; another was the 
partial abolition of paper money, and the formation of a metsllic 
currency. On the 15th of August Dom Pedro was confirmed in the 
regency by the Cortes, but in the following month tho declining state 
of his health having induced him to resign his office, the Cortes in 
consequence declared tho young queen of age. She then assumed 
the full exercise of royal authority. Dom Pedro died on tho 22nd of 
September, 1834. Soon after (January, 1835), Dona Maria married 
Duke Augustus of Leuchteuberg, who died shortly after (March, 1835), 
and in April, 1 8.30, she married Prince Fordiuand of Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha. Dona Mai'ia died November 15, 1853, and was succoe«led by 
her eldest son Dom Pedro V., who was born September 10, 1837. 
The king-consort is regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
his son. 

Lantpuage . — The language of Portugal, like those of other kingdoms 
in tho Peninsula, originated in a mixture of tho Latin, Teutonic, and 
Arabic. Some writers have called it a dialect of the Castilian ; but, 
liesides the strikiug difference in its structure and pronunciatiou, 
there can be no doubt that the Portuguese was formed earlier than 
tlie Castilian. It might more properly bo called a dialect of tbo 
Galician, to which it had at first great affinity, and whicli it still 
much resembles. Tho separation of Portugal from Spain, their wars, 
and the little commercial intercourse whicli existed between them 
during tho middle ages, combined in course of time to make tho 
Portuguese a different language. When Henry of Biirgiiudy fixed 
his court at Guitiiaraons, the French knights who came witli him 
introduced a considerable nmntior of French words into tho language 
of the country. Tho great efforts too of the Portuguese poets and 
prose writers in tho 15th and lOth ceuturios to improve their native 
language by resisting the introdiictiou of Castilian wonls, and anathe- 
matising all those who adopted the Spanish language in their writings, 
may be mentioned as one of tho means which mainly contributed to 
render the tongues of Spun and l*Di'tugal still more dissimilar. The 
Spanish, like the I'ortugiiese, has many words burrowed from the 
Arabic. Their wars with tho Moors of Africa and the Mohammedans 
of India in tho 15th camtuiy introduced into it many others from the 
languages spoken in those countrios. The pronunciation is difficult 
fur a foreigner, more particularly the nasal sounds, in which it abounds. 
The gutturals are neither so strong nor ho common as in the Spanish, 
and many consonants have been omitted, so that it is urdter than the 
Spanish, btit not so harmonious. 

POHTUOALETE. [BASguE PKOvT^(:^:s.] 

POUTUMNA, Galway, Ireland, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated at the head of Lough Dorg, in 0' 
N. lat., 8° 12' W. long., 41 miles E.S.E. from Galway, uud 94 miles 
W.S.W. from Dublin. The population in 18fil was 1542, besides 147 
in the Union workhouse. Portumna l*oor-Law Union compriHes 15 
electoral divisions, with an area of 77,040 acres, and a pofmlation in 
1841 of 30,714; ill 1851 of 19,731. 'fhe town has been much im- 
proved by tho increoHcd trade of the Shannon. It contains tlie parish 
church, a handsoinc structure in the perpendicular style; a largo 
Roman Catholic chapel ; adispmsary; Union workhouse; and bride- 
well. The Shauuou is here crossed by a causeway and wooden bridge 
820 feet in length. (Quarter and petty sessions are held in tho town. 
Saturday is the market-day ; fairs are held six times u year. Portumna 
Castle, a fine baronial mansion, the seat of tho Marquis of (ffauricarde, 
was destroyed by fire in 1826. 

POSEN {Pomanie\ a government of Pnissia, was formerly a part 
of the kingdom of Poland. On the first partition of Pohind in 1772, 
the jmrt of T*os(m to tho north of the Netzo, and on tho second parti- 
tion in 1 793, tho rotnainiug part, foil to the shore of Prussia ; this, 
together with the pari of the kingdom south of tbo Vistula, as far an 
Warsaw, acquired by Prussia on the third partition, i-ecoived tbe 
name of South Prussia. In 1807 all South Prussia was taken from 
Prussia by Napoleon I., to form part of tho duchy of Warsaw. In 
1815 the^ congress of Vienna restored the original province of Posen 
to Pnissia by the name of the grand-duchy of Poson. During the 
iiisurrectionaiy troubles in Prussia in 1848 this government was 
violently agitated, 'fho Poles were in open insurrootion against 
I’russia in tho months of April and May of 1848. The principal 
action took place at Xion, in the province of Posen, and Exin, in tho 
province of Bromboig, in botli of which the Polos suffered very 
severely. At last tliu leaders were arrested and the insurgents dis- 
persed. On the 3rd of April of that year, the districts chiefly 
inhabited by Germans demanded incorporation with the territory of 
the German confederation ; the question was referred by Prussiii to 
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tho German Diot^ which admitted tho districts to form a part of 
Giermiiny, and their admission was recognised and confirmed by a 
decree of the German National Assembly, sitting at Frankfurt, on the 
27th of J uly of the same year. A bill incorporating tho whole of the 
duchy of Posen with Germany passed the ^rlin chambers in 1850 ; 
but after tho iusurractionary wave subsided in Germany we believe 
the territory of Posen was restored to its former condition. The 
government of Posen lies between 51“ 10' and 53“ 32' N. lat., 15“ 7' 
and 18“ 38' E. long. It is bounded N. by the province of Prussia, E. 
by Pulaud, S. by Silesia, and W. by Brandonbu^. The area is 11,352 
square miles, divided into the two provinces of Bromberg an<l Posen. 
The population in 1852 numbered 1,381,745 ; of whom 869,433 were 
(Catholics; 437,861 Protestants of various sects; 30 of the Greek 
(/hiirch; and 74,331 Jews. Tho Catholics ore in spiritual matters 
subject to the archbishop of Gueseu and loosen ; the Protestants 
guided by a superiuteudeut-geiieral assisted by tho council of the 
government. The great bulk of tho population arc Pules, aud Polish 
is the general language of tho country. There are however many 
inhiibitants of Gorman descent, who inhabit the towns on the froiftiers 
of Silesia and Brandenburg. 

The surface is level, except the banks of tho Wartha in tho circle 
of Obernik, which ui*e rather more elevated, aud there is here and 
there a hill on the froutici's of Silesia. 'The soil is piu^tly marsh, 
which is very fertile, aud partly sandy, but even hero tho sand is so 
mixed with more solid elements, especially loam, that the soil may be 
considered as iulerably good. The most fertile parts lire the country 
r)u both sides of the Wiurtha, and the Netzbrucli, a low tract on the 
river Netze, about 90 miles in length, and not above 3 miles in breadth, 
which, having boon com[>letLdy secured by dikes, is now converted 
iuto fine corn-laud and meadows, with farmhouses and villages. The 
Wartha or Warta, which travci'ses the province in its whole bi*eadth, 
and the Netze, an% navigable. The Netze is connected by the Brouiliei'g 
(Jaiiiil (20 miles iu length) with tlie Brahe, which Los been made 
navigable, and falls into the Vistula, which only touches tlie frontier 
for a short distance below Thorn, and opens a communication with the 
Baltic. 'There are several lakes, tlie largest of which is that of Oopplo. j 
The air is pure and liealthy. 

The chief jiroducts are corn, pulse, culinary vegetables, flax, and 
bonip ; tobacco, ho]is, fruit, and timber ; tho common iloinestic 
animals, gamo, poultry (es^iecially goose), fish, and lietts. Tlioro arc 
iimcstoiii', freestone, saltpetre, and lK>g*iroii. Tlie exports consist 
chielly of corn, especially >vhcat, a largo quantity of wool, timber, 
(Mittle, tallow, hides, wax, Jioiiey, iiogs' biistles, ami feathers. Broad- 
chith of good (juality is nmnufactured in must of the towns. 'The 
railway that oonuects Berlin with Stettin, Danzig, and Kiinigsberg 
traverses the goveriinient of Posen, and passes through the town of 
Bmmberg. A branch line from the VVoldouberg station runs up to 

POHHII. 

'I’hc government of Posen occupies the southern part of the pi*o- 
vinoo, and has an area of 0^07 squaro miles, with u population of 
yu0,430 ill 18l(J. Pogcu (in Polisli the capital of the provinco 

and of the govcrniiieiit, siLiiated in 52 ' 2*1' N, hit., 16“ 52' E. long., iu 
a sandy tr.icL on tho left iiaiik of tho AN'iirtha, is a strongly 'fortified 
town, with n populati<iii of 40,209. TJie town, which has three 
suburbs and four gates, is pri?tty regularly built. Tho chief public 
buildiugs are — thecustlo, situated on on emiiieiici} ; twenty-four Uomiui 
Catholic churches, tho most rotuarktible of wliich are the cutheflral 
and tlie church of St. -Stanislas, the hitter being ii iiiasterpieco of 
Jlaliaii architecture; two PiDtestaiit chui'ches, a Grtsek chapel, a 
synagogue, the urcliiepiscu|)ul palace, the theatre, the chief guanl-hoiise, 
the town-hall, &c. Posen is the residence of tho Catholic archbishoji 
ut Posen au<l Gneseu, and of the governor of the province. It has 
I'Wo gynniaHiuniH, one called Frederick Wilhelm, for T'rotestnuts, which 
hits 19 teachers and 350 jjupils, tho other, the Mary gymnasium with 
22 teacliers and 610 pupils. Tho miiiiufacturt's consist of chintzes, 
calico, tobacco, leather, woollen cloth, tieking, sealing-wax, aud carriages. 
Tliorc are likewise breweries, distilleries, several priiiting-ofiices iimi 
lilhogriipliic presses. The city lias some trade, and tliroe annual fairs, 
i'oseu is 1 60 miles E. from Jlerliu iu a bLriiight line, but 206 miles by 
railway through SU^ttiu. Autjra, 38 miles S. from Posen, has 9000 
inhabitants. This town bus a palace, a handsome xuarket-plooe, a 
Ih'otestaiit gjunnosium, five churches, a synagogue, and extensive manu- 
factories of woollen-cloth, linen, snuff, chicory, and carriages. ItawUsch^ 
situated iu a marshy sjjot near the frontiers of Bilosia, Las 8500 
inhabitants. It is pretty well built, has u gymnasium, u town-hall, 
and manufactures of woollen-cloth, linen, leather, tobacco, and 
earthenware. Ai situated in a beautiful and fertile country on tho 
river Ubra, 56 miles W. from Posen, bus 4500 inhabitants. The mauu- 
nmturo ol woollen-cloth is very considerable. Krotouzin^ close to the 
bilosiiiii frontier, has 7000 iuhabitante, who nianufiuiture woollen- 
cloths, linen, tobacco, and chicory. 'There are also tanneries, dyo- 
liousos, and distilleries. Pramtcult^ in Polish WHchowa, situated on 
the irouticrs of BilcNia, consists of uti old and new town ; it has four 
cliurches, a gymnasium, an orphan asylum, and 6257 iiihabitiuits, who 
maniitactura woollen and linen cloths, beer, and spirits, and carry on 
a cousidcmble trade in corn, cuttle, wool, Ac. JCcnipm, also on the 
Silesian iroutier, has 6154 inhabitants, who carry on some traffic 
in uorsos with Silesia, aud manufacture clolh, linen, tobacco, and 
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soap. Odtrouftt, 70 miles S.S.E. from Posen, has several Lutheran 
aud Catholic churches, woollen manufactures, a Catholic gymnasium 
aud about 5000 inhabitants. ’ 

The north of the government forms the province of Bromberg, 
which has an area of 4545 square tiiile.'*, with a population of 463,960 
in 1846. Tho chief town iu Polish Pifdgoszcz, is situated 

on a hill above tho Bral^ about 5 miles W. fnnii the Vistula, 67 
miles in a straight line, 166 miles by railway through Wolden^rg, 
N.N.E. from Posen, and has about 10,000 inbabitauts. The canal 
which completes tho navigation between the Oder aud tho Vistula 
enters tho Bnihe at this place. The town is well built; it has a 
Lutheran gymnasium, a training school, manufactures of chicory, 
tobacco, linen and woollen cloth, sugar, Ac . ; and a brisk tnule in com, 
cattle, Ac. O'/iaitin, an old town, with 7000 inhabitants, 44 miles S.S.W. 
from Bromberg ; it gives title in conjunction with Poson to a Catholic 
archbishop, who was primate of Poland. Besides the cathedral, there 
are seven Roman Ciitlinlic churches, and a seminary for the elerg}'. 
Tho inhabitants inanutocture woollen cloth and linen, aud there are 
breweries and distilleries. Gneseii is one of the oldest towns in 
Poland. ]R was the earliest capital of that country. [Poland.] 
Inowratzlcm^ also called J Breslau^ an ill-built town, in a foiiiile 
plain, 24 miles S. by E. fmm Bromberg, has 5600 inhabitants, who 
have distilleries, breweries, and saltpetre works. There are five 
Roiriaii Catholic churches, a FRinciscnii convent, and a sytiagoguo. 
Schcnlanke, is a well-built town, 62 miles W. from Brombei^g, with 
4000 iuhabituiits, who inaiiiifacturo woollen cloths. 

POSILIPO. [Naplks, 1‘roviuco and City of.] 

POTE N Z A. [Basilicata.] 

1*0T1D/EA. [Mackdoma.] 

POTOMAC. [Mautland; Vircinia.] 

POTOSf, a town in South Aiiierifsii, in tho republic of Bolivia and 
in tho de})artmont of I’otusi, is built on tho south-western declivity of 
the Cerro de Potosi, iu 1 9“ 36' S. lat., 65“ 20' W. long., at an clovatiou 
of 13,265 feet above tlie level of the sea. The population, which a 
hundred years ago it is said amouiiied to 100,000, does not now 
exceed 30,000, about half of whom iii'c Peruvian Ixidiaus. It is built 
oil an uneven site, and the stroefs are consequently irregular, but they 
lire tolerably wide and clean. 'The houses are generally low, not more 
than one story high, timber being scai'ce and dear; most of them 
however are siibstuiitial. On one side of tbo principal square stands 
the govenuuent-house, a long low range of buildings, iiiuluiliiig tbo 
courts of justice, tho jail, and the guard-house. Opposite to it is the 
cathedral, an imuieiise granite edifice. 'Thu mint also is very large, 
but far from being a fine building. The great square contains a 
monument erected iu honour of Buliviir. There arc several other 
cliurches besides the cathedral. A college is established iu the Bethlo- 
mito convent. The town is supplied with water from reservoirs formed 
at some eight or ten miles di.stuuco by making dams across tho heads 
of several ravines in tho Cerru de Potosi ; from these tiro writers ore 
conducted to tho liouses and fouiituins of the town iu conduits, and to 
the mining csUiblisliintmts in streams to turn the miichiiiery used in 
washing and purifying tho silver-ore from the celebruteil mines of 
Potosi. [Bolivia.] Tho town is well siipjdiud with meat, fruits, and 
veg(:t.ibli‘H, thougli tho surrounding country is barren and exhibits 
few signs of vegetation. The climate of Potosi jirosents the changes 
of the four seiisDiis of tho year every day. It is ii healthy place, but 
tho extreme nirity of tho air, iu consequence of the groat elevation 
above the Hea-levei (13,000 feet) produces a diffienlty of respiration, 
to which oven tho natives luid animals are at times subject. 

The CoiTo of T'otosi rises to tho elevation of 15,981 feet iibovo tbo 
sen. It is of a i'cddish-browu colour, and bus tlie shape of a poi*foct 
colic, but is not volcanic, us bus been supposed. It does not produce 
a blade of grass ; the whole mountain seems to consist of silver-oro 
of dillereut degrees of rieliness. It was discovered that tliis mountain 
contained silver-ore by un Indian, iu 1545, who being in pursuit of a 
llauiii iij»ou the steep declivity, in order to save himself from foUiiig 
caught hold of a sliruh, which being tom from tho soil exposed a mass 
of solid silver at the roots. From that time to the present day the 
mines have been worked. 'The produce of these mines from 1556 to 
1800 amounted to the eiiormr>us sum of 823,950,508 Spanish dollars, 
or 185,388,864^. 

(Humboldt, Essai sur la Noavellc Espagne; Temple, Th'avch m 
various Parts of Peru.) 

POTOSI, IJ.S. [Misstssiwi, State of.] 

POTOSI, SAN LOUIS DE. [Mexico.] 

POTSDAM, the capital of the circle of Potsdam, in tho govenimnDt of 
Brandenburg, in Pmssiu, in situated on an island in the Jiavol, at the 
point where that river is joined by tho Nuthc, 16 miles by milway S. W. 
from Berlin, and bos about 40,000 inhabitants, it is, next to Berlin, the 
handsomest and best built town iu Prussia, a distinction for which it 
is indebted to being the occasional residence of the court. Tho streets 
are regular and broad, and there are some good squares. Tho town is 
surrounded by raiiipurts and lias nine gates, of wliicii the Brandenburg 
gate is a hamlsomo triumphal arch co]»ied from the arch of Trajan at 
iiome. Of tho seven briilgos over the Havel and the canal, the finest 
is tho Toltow Bridge, which is 600 foot long and 30 feet wide; it 
consists of eight iron arches I'estiug on massive stone pillars. Of tho 
numerous buildings tho most worthy of notice is the Royal Palace 
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^hich in an oblong parnllelogram, three Biories high, adorned with 
colonnades of tho Corinthian order. The main entrance is towards 
the old uiarket-plar^}, a handsome square, in the middle of which there 
is an obelisk of red mid white iiiarblo 75 feet high adorned with busts. 
The palace has extensive garilons along the river. The iuwti-hall was 
built in 1754, on the model of that of Amsterdam. Among the other 
buildings the most notable ore tho theatre ; tho poor-house and 
infirmary; tho military orphan asylum; tin? garrison cLtircii, which 
contains tho tunibs of Fiiidorick AViliiam I. and Frederick 11. ; the 
church of the Holy Ghost, with a fine steeple feet high ; tho 
French Protestant church, built ou the plan of the Pantheon at Rome; 
tbe barracks ; and a large building, G(i0 feet in length and 75 feet in 
breadth, for exercising the troops in bad weather. Tho gymnasium 
(which lias 18 teachers), the seminary, and the military school are the 
chief educational establishments. The principal mauufacturos are 
silk, cotton, linen, woollens, leather, muskets and small arms, sugar, 
hats, hosiery, iiiiisical iuhtrurncuts, and carriages. 

In the vicinity of Potsdam are the PfaucuiuHel (I*eacocks' Island), 
in the Havel, 2000 paces long and 500 paces broad, jirettily laid out, 
and containing many foreign animals ; the palace of 8iuisonci, the 
favourite rosidcuce of Frt*dcrick If., which stands amidst beautiful 
gardens on the slope of an eminence nud commands a fine prospect; 
the Marble Palace; and the Now Palace, a magnificent building 
founded by Frederick II., ami situated in a fine jiark. 

The circle of Potsdam and the cliief towns in it are noticed under 
BiiANUKNimno. 

POTTEIISPLJRY, Nortluimptuusliire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law L'liiou, in tho [uirisii of Pcitterspury, is situated in 52“ 5' 
N. lat., 0 ■ 5:V W. long., dislunt lo miles tS. from Norbhaiii])tou, and 
56 miles N.W. from London. The population of tho parish iu 1S51 
was 1731. The living is a vicarage in tlie arohdeaoonry of North- 
ampton and diocese of Peterborough. T*ottorspury Poor-Law Union 
contains 15 parishiis aud townships, with an area of 22,4 (H acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 1(1.651. TJie jiarish eliiircJi is iti the decorated 
Btyle. with a very hainisoiue towc'r; tliero arc ah-o a ehiLpcl for Inde- 
pendents, and a Free seliuol. The lace iiianufacture gives employment 
to Rome of the ])opiiJiiliou. 

POTTUN, Bedfonlshirc, a market-town in the parish of Potton, is 
situated in 52'* 8' N. lat., O'' 13 W. long., distant about 12 miles E. 
from Ikalford, and 50 miles N. by W. from London l>y road, llio 
population of the pai'ish in 1851 was l»d22. The living is a vicarage 
in tho archdeaconry of Bedford and diocese of Ely. The town of 
Pottou was almost entirely de.<<troyed by a conflagration in 1788, ho 
that the houses are now nearly all mod(srn. A good corn-market is 
held on Saturday ; fairs are held four times in the year. Besides the 
parish church there am cliajiols for Indeiicudeuts and Baptists, and a 
National school. 

POTTSV I LLE. [Pknnsy LVANj ,v.] 

POIJA NCR. f M AiNJv kt-Loiuk. I 
PO I ) (1 HK EEPSl E. [ N f.w Y oh k.'i 
POUGUES. [Nifvuk.] 

POUILLY. (Niicvin:.] 

POU LL A O U EN . [ Fj n ikt k fi j-;.] 

POUI/l’ON. [Lani-ashihi:.] ' 

POURVATN, ST. IAllikh.] 

POZZIJOLT. [Nai’LFS, Proviuce of.] 

POZZUOLO. L^knoa.I 
PR-E NESTE. I I'amvstujna.'! 

PRAGUE, proj>erly PR.\G, the capital of Bohemia, is situated in 
60“ 5' 19*' N. lat., 14' 25' E. long., 250 miles N.N.W. from Vicuna by 
railway through Briiun, but only 158 miles in a stniiglit line. Tbe 
town is built ou the banks of the Moldaii, in a valley and ou Hie 
slopes of the hills that iuclose it. lu size and beauty Prague is the 
third city in Germany, aud produces a very striking cflect wlieu viewed 
at a dislance, by its coininiuidiug situation, the lofty steeples of its 
numerous churches, and its line palnecs and public buildings. The 
city consists of four quarters — the Old Town, which is gloomy ami 
closely built, with very high old-fashioned houses, and which includes 
the Jewish quarter ; the New Town, which Biirrounds the Old Town, 
and has finer and broatler streets, spacious sipiares, lower houses, aud 
a healthy site ; the Klcinseite, which stands in a semicircular valley 
on the left bank t>f tin* Moldau, between two hills called the Laurenz 
berg Olid the Sclilossberg ; this quarter is smaller than tho old town, 
but contains many gardens, fine |>ahiecs, and lofty houses ; aud the 
Hradscbiii, which is built ou the Sclilossberg, is the sinallcst but tho 
finest part of tho city, aud conitdns a great number of magnificent 
palacea The town of AVissohrad, which joins the new town, and the 
village of Smichow, on the left bank of the Moldau, arc reckoned iis 
parts of Prague; there is likewise a now tuburb called tho Karo- 
teueuthttl. The city is surrounded with forliQcatious, and bos eight 
gates. Additional foi'tificatious were erected on the IWdschin in 
1850, BO that its guns commauded every jioint iu the city. The Old 
Town and the Klcinscito nro connected by a chain briclgo recently 
erected, and by an ancient stone bridge of 16 arches. This lost, which 
was Gommenceil by Charles IV. in 1858, is 619 yards long, 35 feet 
broad, and 42 feet high ; it is adorned with 29 statues aud groups of 
saints, aud has an ancient tower at each end. There are in the city 
46 Catholic and 2 Protestant churches, 9 synagogues, 15 monasteries, 


and 68 palaces. The metropolitan church of St. -Veit, in the Hradschin 
quarter, which was commenced in the lOfch century, but not completed 
till 1500, has a steeple 314 feet high, from tho top of which tlicre is a 
magnificent view of the city. This cathedral, in which are tho 
sepulchres of several emjierors and kings, of Bohemian princes, and 
remarkable men, has twelve richly-adorned chapels, and contains 
paintings of the Hth centuiy, besides numerous antiquities and relica 
The greatest ornament of the cathedral is the monument of 8t. John 
I Kepomuk, the patron saint of Bohemia. Another iviziarkable old 
church is the Theinkirche, which dates from the 9Lh century, and 
contains the tomb of tho astronomer I’ycho Brahe. Many of the 
more modem churches, which nro chiefly in tho Italian stylo, nro 
worthy of attention. Among the palaces, the Imperial Palaoo in the 
Tlradschin is the most remarkable building iti the whole city, both for 
i# imiiiensc extent aud its fine and commanding situation. King 
(fiiarlcB X. of Franco and his family resided for soirio years iu this 
]m1uce afttT their expulsion from France. Thin palace was greatly 
iujuged by fire in the winter of 1854-5. Other remarkable public 
buildings arc, in the Old Town, the Collt'giuin Clenientiiniin, built by 
the Jesuits, iu which Joseph IF. placed the arch iopisenpal seminary, 
which has ahont 400 pupils; tlio theatre; tho mint; and several 
fialaces, among which is one which belonged to the famous AA^allen- 
steiu : in the New Town, the senate-house, the custom- house, and the 
military hospital : in tin? Kluiii.seite, the arsenal and the goverumeut- 
hoiist) : and in the Hradschin, the archbjshop*H paliico. 

The Curoliuuiu of Prague, the oldest iiuivei'sity in Oerinany, was 
founded in 1848 by (Charles IV., ou the model of that (»f Paris, witli 
faculties ol Catholic theology, law, medicine, and phi]o><o]jijy ; it had 
63 prolessors and tt?ach(?ra ami above 2100 students in 185(1. Con- 
iiocteil with the \inivorsity are a veterinary school, a seliool for mid- 
wifery, five clinical institutions, zoological aud anatcuiiical I'oUfctioTiM, 
a botanic garden, a chemical labtjratory, and an observatory. Pragye 
has tliree gymnasia -one in the Kleinseite. with 17 professors and 570 
pupils; one in th»^ New Tiiwn (Neiistiidtlisclie-;), with IS professors 
I and 562 pupils; and one in the Old 'rowii (Aitsuidtlisclies), with 20 
I professBors^ and 8.50 ]>ui)ils. There are also several otiier scliools, a 
, PolyLeehnic lustitutioii, an Academy of the Fine Arts a Musical 
C-oii.servatory, an Academy of Scioiioes, and a Brdioniiaii National 
j Museum, ioniided-by Count Kolowrat. with iniportiint collectinns hiuI 
I libraries. The university liiirary, which c«»nsists of 1 30, 0()0 volumes 
and 4000 rare m an use ri pis of classical un«l Slavonian literature, is kept 
^ ill tho Collegium (^lemeiitiiium ; there are besides, eight publiv* 

I libraries and several ])rivate ones. The Impernil Cabinet of NaLniMi 
History has been gioatly increased of late years. Tlie hospitals and 
charitable institutions for tho rece]>tioi) and relief of tins pnor are 
iitinitTOUS and admirably conducted, Tliere arc a^^ylums for the 
blind, for deaf-mutes, and for lnimtic.s. 

The iiianufactures comsist of cotton tissues, hosiery, silk, leather, hats, 
gloves, earthenwairo, jewellery, and jjlatod goo«ls, mathematical ami 
musical instruments, glass, buttons. smilV and totiacco, jmpnr and 
paper-iiaijgiiigs. There are also breweries, saltpetre- works, and man}" 
other industrial establishments. Prag lias a wry flourishing cnrii- 
iiierec: the transit trade facilitated hy tin? Moldau, wliicli i.s navigable, 
and by railways which connect the city with Vienna, Berlin, Uresdeii, 
aud the principal towns of Germany, is considerable; there are three 
great anuiial fairs. 

IVag is an ancient city, but the time of its foundation i.s imccrtuiii. 

It has suflered frequently and iieverely hy tho calamities oi‘ war, e.spe- 
cially iu the religious troubles of the 15tli century. In l(j20, in the 
c<jnt4!.st between the doctor pahitiiie and the enipHi-cir for the crowu 
of Bohemia, a battle was fought on ilic White Hill, two mil?M from 
tho city, ill wliich tho Imperial troops were victorious, nud tin; elector 
Frederick V., son-iu-law of Janic.s J. of England, lost the cri>wn. In 
1741 Prag was taken by the French, who wtire blockaded in it by the 
Austrians and after a vigorous defence were compelled by famine to 
evacuate the city. In 1744, the Pi-ussian Frederick 1 1., got possession of 
the city with an army of 100,000 meu, but in ton weeks afterwards was 
obliged to evacuate it with tho loss of 2000 prisoners, 1 82 caunons, 
aud 12 mortars, which fell inb^ tho hamls of tho Austrians. In 1757 
Fn'derick again besieged Prag, but tho victory of tho Austrians at 
OoUin obliged him to retiro. Ou the 2yth of May, 1848, the (3zeclm, 
or iniiive Bob>»mian party, revolted agaiii.st Austria, and appointed a 
provisional government. From tho 12th to Lho 17th of Jiiiio there 
was desperate fighting between tho Czechs aud Germans; ou tlic latter 
day the military under Prluou Windischgriitz rebireil to the Hradschin, 
from which they commenced t«> bombard tho rest of the town. On* 
tho 19tli the insurrection was quelled and the ringleaders iu custody. 
Tho populatiou of Prag is 143,00(1, of whom 12,000 are Jews, and the 
grout majority of the rest Catholics. 

PRATO. [Fikenzk.] 

PUAVIA. [Abturtar.] 

PRAY A, [Azorks, IWceiraA 
PKEETZ. [IToijstrtn.] 

PHEMERY. [NiftYUKl 
PUENZLAU. I Brandenburg.] 

PRERAU. [Moravia.] 

PRESBURG, a town in Hungary, is situated ou tho north bank of 
the Danube, 88 miles in a straight line, 41 miles by railway E. from 
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PRESCOT. 


PRESTWICH. 


Vienna, in 48“ 8' N. lat„ 17" 10' 45" E. long., and has 38,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is built on a hill of inodomte height, commanding a fine 
view over an extensive plain wnterefl by the Danube, which is here 
crossed by a bridge of boats 365 paces iu length. The town is said 
to Lave exiNied in the time of the Romans. In 1446, Ofen having 
fallen into the hands of the Tui-ks, Presbiirg was declared the capital 
of Hungary, and the diets were long held here. In 1784, Joseph II. 
decided that the viceroy and palatine, with the high officers of govern- 
ment, should reside at Ofen, as a more central situation. The emperor 
is however still crowned in Presburg as king of Uuiipry. Tiie ti-ode 
of the city is considerable in consequence of its vicinity to Vienna 
(with which it is connected by railroad), and of the navigation of the 
Danube by steamers. The town is haudMomcly built The principal 
biiihliugs are — the cathedral, in which the kings of Hungiiry arc 
crowned ; the county-hall, the ancient sotiate-huiise, the archiepiscopal 
palace, and the theatre. Among the public institutious aro sevend 
academies, a royal model school, aii hospital, and a public library of 
.50,000 volumes. On a hill outside the city, 439 feet above the level 
of Lilts Daiiuho, are the remains of tho royal palace, which was burnt 
down in 1811, and has not been restored. It was iu this pahice that 
the Hungarians uttered the famous oiitbur:»t of loyalty towards their 
‘ King/ Maria Theresa. Tho manufactures coinpriso woollens, silks, 
tobacco, snuflr, oil, rosoglio, and leather. The transit trade in corn, 
liiit;u, and Hungarian wines is important. A treaty was signed at 
Presburg iu 1805, after tho battle of Austerlitz, by which Venice 
was ceded to France, and tho Tyrol to Bavaria. The defences of the 
town were greatly strengthened iu 18.50, 

PU KSCOT, Lancashire, a market-town and tho seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, Jii tlie parish of iVescot, is situated in .5.3" 25' N. lat., 2" 48' 
W. long., (li.MtaLit 8 miles 15, frcnii Liverjiool, and 198 miles N.W. from 
Loufloti. The population of the town of J’resoot in J8.51 was 7393. 
The living is a vicarage in tho arclidoacoury of J^iverpool and diocese 
of Chester. Ih-escot PoorTjriw Union contiiiiis 20 parislios and town- 
ships, with an area of 50,8.59 acres, and a population in 1S51 of 
.56,074. 

The town is lighted w*ith gas, ntid paved. Tho chief business of 
tho town is the ]naDiiriu:tiire of watcli-uiovomcntH. Small files arc 
niunufacturc-.l to a considerable extent. Coarse cartlo'UW.are, sugar 
innuiils, &c. aro m.anu far. lured. The uiarkct-days are Tuestliiy and 
Saturday; fairs are hold in June and I4ovciiibor, and fortnightly 
cattle -lairs in the sjM'iii'/ uiontlis. The parish chure.li has a lofty tower, 
surtiionntod witli a sj»ire 150 feet high. The Wesleyan Motliodists, 
Tiidepcudents, and Bajitists have places of worshi)), and there are a 
Grammar seiiool, iuiiiidod iu I7t!2. which hnd 90 scholars iu 1852; a 
school for girls, an InfaTit school, a news-room, and u s.avii]gH bank. 
A con II tv court is hohl in iluj town. 
l»U15SCOTT. [C.\NAnA.J 
J Tt 15SS1 (.1 N Y-L 15-Glt A ND. | [m>kf. jct-Loiiip;.] 

PJtl5.S'J’J51GNI5, Riidnorsbiro, the county town, n market-to^vn, 
parliainout-iiry lioi’uiigli, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
pari.-^h of J'restcdgiie, is sitiiatitd in 52‘ 14' N. lat., 2’’ 59' W. long., 
distant 151 miles W.K.W. from London. The population of the 
borough of TVosteigne was 1617 in 1851. Tho living is a rectory in 
the aiclidoaooiiry and di<icese of Hereford. Tho borough is contribu- 
tory to Radnor in returning a nieniber to the Imperial Parliament. 
Presteigne Pcior-Law ljni<ni contains 16 townships, with an area of 
2.5,.5:U iici-r H, and a population iu 1851 of 349.'!. 

Pr<^8leigne stands at lh»». exiroinc eustorn verge of tho comity, iu a 
fertile valley watered by the river Lug. The church is a spacious 
edifice, partly of decorated and ]i:irtly of perpendicular style ; it has 
a scpiare tower at the west cml. Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
fmtl IlapLists have cliapels. Tho Free Grammar school, which has an 
iucoine from endowment of 130/. a year, had 50 scholars in 1852. 
The assizes, quarter hessions, and a county court are held in Presteigne. 
'J'hc shire hall and county jail aro iiioderu buildings. Tho market- 
day is S:Ltui'duy. Three fairs are held in the course of the year. 

^ PRESTON, Lancashire, a market and manufacturing town, muni- 
cipal an<l piirlianientary borough, and tlic seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the ]mt‘iHh of Preston, is situated on the right bank and near tbe 
head of the sestnary of the river Kibble, where it receives tho Darweii 
and the liostock, iu 53"^ 40' N. lat., 2*" 42' W. long., distant 22 miles 
S. hy W. from Lancaster, 217 miles N.W. by N. from Loudon by road, 
and 210 miles by the North-Western railway. The population of tho 
borough iu 1851 was 69,542. Tho borough is governed by 12 aider- 
men and 36 councillors, ono of whom is mayor; and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconry of Lancaster and dioeose of Manchester. I’restou Poor- 
Law Union contains 28 townships, with an area of 68,035 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 95,751. 

I'reston is a place of high antiquity, and is supposed to have been 
naxiied Priest’s town from its religious houses, of which vestiges still 
appear. Its origiu is traced to the decay of Uibchester, the Roman 
station Rigodunum, 11 miles up the river. The town was held by 
lostig, brother of Harold II., and became a borough by prescription. 
It received 13 royal charters, from the time of Henry IL to that of 
Lnu'les II. Tho place was partly destroyed by Robert Bruce iu 1322. 
In the parhax^ntary war it declared for the king, and waa besieged 
and taken by QenerU Fairfax. In 1716 the Jacobite insurgents, under 


Foster, entered the town, and erected barricades for its defence, but 
after a brave resistance were forced to surrender. 

The town is built on an etnincuoe rising 120 feet from the Kibble. 
It occupies an area about a mile imd a half square. There arc some 
good terraces and squiires, and the houses are in genenil well built. 
Tho town is lighteii with gaa, and for the moat part well-paved and 
supplied with uratcr. The river is crossed by Walton bridge, on the 
London ro.'id. a structure of three arches, erected in 1782 ; and about 
a mile and a half below it, Penwortliam bridge, on the Liverpool road, 
consisting of five arches, and about a century old. A viaduct of the 
North Union railway has five arches, and rises 68 feet above the 
stream. 

IVesion contains 10 Established places of worship. The parish 
church, originally dedlcateil to St. Wilfred, was rebuilt in 1770, and 
dedicated to St. John. St George’s cliureh is a brick building, 
erected in 1723. Tiie church of the Holy Trinity was built in 
1814. St. Peter’s, erected in 1824, .and St. Paul’s in 1825, both in tbe 
xncMloi'D gothic style, were built by gr.ants fx'oni the parliainentaiy 
commissioners. Tho Roman Cathcilics liavc four chapels, ono of which 
is a veiy elegant •building ; the Wesleyan Methodists three; the 
Baptists three ; the Ttidcpendents two ; the Primitive, Episcopalian- 
Primitive, and AsHoeiatiou Methodists, Tjady Huntingdnn’H Coniiozion, 
Unitarians, Quakers, Swedciiborgians, and Mornious ono each. The 
BVee Grammar school, founded in 1663, of which tho mayor and 
corporation aro patrons, has an income from eu<1owmeut of about 
150/. a year, and had about 130 scholars in 1852. 'riiere aro eleven 
National and live Infant schools, n Blue-Coat school, and a school for 
the deaf and drimb. Tbo Institution fur tlic Dillusion of Useful 
Knowledge has one of the finest structures in the town, wiili a library 
of 5000 volumes, and an excellent iiiusonni. There are a literary and 
pliiloHoplii'‘a1 institution, an agricultui'id society, and three public 
libraries, tbe Palatine, Dr. Shepherd’s, and the J^iiw' library, which are 
accessible to all classes of readers. ^I’lie other principal buildings are 
'' the guildhall, a handsome brick building iu tho centre of the town; 
a fine court-house, erected in 1826 ; as;sembly rooms; a neat theatre; 
the custom-house, coru-exchauge, cloih-halJ, ami iiiiirket-hoiise ; the 
dispciisary and house of recovery; jnibJit; baths and wash-houses, 
built hy the corporation, and opened iu 1851; an extensive range of 
liarrackM, at Fulwood, about a mile from tlie t«>\vn ; the iiuioii work- 
house ; the borough prison ; and a largo enuuty )>eiiitcutiary. There 
art', nine alnislinuscs iu tin; place, a savings bank, and several benefit 
and provident socletios. 

Preston is now ones of tbe great, seats of the cotton inanufucture in 
England. The Tnanufuciurc of linen, whicii was forinerly the staple 
trafic of the place, is still r>f considerable extent. TIhtc arc pcveral 
flax-mills. Tlaud-loom weavers are niiinerons. There are several irou- 
aud brass foundries and maehiiio factories. Malting and brewing, 
tanning, and rope-making aro carried on. Tho borough Inas an ancient 
fishery on tlie Kibble, wliich abounds with salmon, smelt, plaice, and 
eels. The river is navigable at spring-tides to writhiu a cpiartcr of a 
mile «)f tho lower bridge for vessels drawing 12 feet of w’ater. Preston 
is a free port, and there art*, bomliiig w;iivhoiiKe.s on the quay. Coal 
is brought in by the navigation of tho Douglas River, which joins the 
Kibble eight miles below the towm. The number .and tonnage of 
vessels registered at the port of Preston on December 31st 1853 were 
I as follows : — Under 50 tons, 79 sailing-vessels of 3007 tons, and 5 
steam-vessels <if 145 tons; above 50 tons, 42 sailiug-vesscls of 3929 
tons, and 4 steam-vessels of 768 tons. I)uriiig 18.53 the euti'ins at the 
port W'ere: — Inwrards, sailing-vessels 510, tonnage 29,066; steam- vessels 
72, tonnage 9270 : outwards, sailing-vessels 595, tonnage 31,247 ; 
steam-vessels 8, tonnage 870. By the Lancaster Canal, Preston com- 
municates northward with Lancaster and Kendal, and southward with 
Chorley, where the Leeds and Liverpoi>l Canal eoLiueets the town with 
the groat canal system of the iiianiifacturiiig districts. By railways 
Preston has coiuinuuicatioii with nil parts of the kingdom. Annual, 
general, and quarter sessions, a comity court, and a court of chancery 
fur i«aucashire (alt«u'Uiitely with Liverpool) are held iu the town, 
liaces are held anumdly in the Holme, oil the left bank of the river. 
A horse-fair, called Great Saturday, is hebl during the week ending 
the first Sunday sifter Epiphany; a fair of three days begins 
March 27th, one of eight days M.ay 26th, and one of five days 
November 7tli. A festival called a Guild Merchant is bold Ly the 
corporation every twentieth yesir for a week at the end of August or 
lieginniug of September. The markets aro held in a spacious aud 
well-paved square in the centro of the town. 'The Satunlny market, 
w^hich is tbe largest, is principally for corn ; those of Wednesday and 
Friday are for butter, vegetables, and fish. 

PRESTON, GREAT, West Riding of Yorkshire, a vilLge, and tho 
seat of a Gilbert's Poor-Law Incorporation, in the parish of Kippax, 
is situated iu 53 ’ 46' N. lat., 1“ 23' W. long., distant 8 miles E.S.E. 
from Leeds, and 184 miles N.N.W. from Loudon. The population of 
the joint township of Great and Little Prestou iu 1851 was 464 . 
Great Preston Poor-Law Incorporation comprises 43 parishes and 
townships, with an oi'ea of 69,626 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 
22 316. 

PRESTON PANS. [HADUiNaTOAsiTruK.] 

PRESTWICH, Lancashire, a village, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in tho parish of Prestwicli-cum-Oldham, is situated in 63® 32' 
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N. lai., 2® 17* W. lonp., distant 4 miles N.hy W. from Manchester, and 
187 miles N.W. by N. from London. The population of the town- 
aliip of Prestwich in 1851 was 4098. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry ami diocese of Manchester. Prestwich Poor-IiJiw Uiijou 
oontaiuB 11 townships, with an area of 1 1,088 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 41,043. The parish church is ancient. 'J'he Wc.sleyan 
Methodists have a chapel, and there is a National school. The po]>u- i 
latioii, as in all the district around Mnuclii^ater, is chiefly employed 
in calico printing, gingham making, and other branches of the cotton 
xnanufaciiire. 

PREUILLY. [lNDnK-J2T-J.oJUK.J 

PRE'VESA, a fortified town in Eui-opeaii Turkey, is situated on 
the north side of the «jijtraiicc of tlie Gulf of Arta, in 88*' 57' N. lat., 
20® 40' E. long., about 3 miles distant from the ruins of the ancient 
Nicopolis founded by Augustus Cwsar in coniroemoratiun of his naval 
victory of Actium. I'he Yenetiaus obtained possession of it in 1684. 
It came with the Ionian Islands into the hands of the French by 
virtue of the treaty of Campt> Formio in 1798. War having broken 
out botweron France and the Porte, a force of 5000 Albanians, headed 
by the son of Ali Pasha, of Juninua. took and plundered Prevesa, the 
population of which is said at this time to have amounted to 10,000 
or 12,000. Ali made Pnwosa his chief iinval station, fortified the town 
with new works, and adorned it by building hero a very handsome { 
seroglio, which is situated at tlie entrance of the Imy. Some new and > 
handsome houses were built by the Turks and Albanhms who settled 
hero, but J^rovosa has never recovered its prosficrity under the Turkish 
yoke. The population is now < stiiuated at about 4000. 

Prevesu exports wheat and maize, timber, oil, tobacco, cotton, wool, 
and capotes, or Albanian clonks, to tlie Ionian Islands, to Malta, and 
to Italy. The imports arc cotreo, sugar, couimon cloth, velvet, iron 
goods, fire-arms, Ac. 

PliEZ-KNPA IL. ( M ayknm:.] 

PRINCE EDWARD IbiLAND, a Rriilsh colony, is sitiiate<l on the 
south side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between 4 S'" 58' and 47® 7' 
N. lat., 62® and 64" 27' W. long. Its length from e<ist to west is about - 
140 miles, and it varies in width from 10 to 30 miles. Tlie area is | 
2134 sqiiaro miles. Thu ])opulatiou in 1848 was 62,678 ; in 1852 it j 
was about 90,000. i 


i l*rince Edward Wand is dividwl into three counties; Queen's 
County includes the central part of the island, Kins's County tJio 
oastern iiart, and Prince’s County tlie western pai-t J he sottlomeut:i 
are dispersed nil over the island, except the western end, winch w 
still to a griNit extent overgrown with forest. Oliarloftc J'<ywn^ ilic 
c 4 ipit/il and scat of govornmoiit. is situated in Queen's County, attlm 
I junction of the Jlillsborough River with the York River, on /m angular 
pioco of ground which rises gradually to the north-west. Theso two 
livers, together with the Elliot River, form the Inner Harbour, which 
is a well-shelterod basin about three miles wide, whence the united 
streams discliaige their waters by a Hiiigle cbniiiiel about half a mile 
wide into Hillsliorough Bay, which is called the Outer Harbour, and 
is capacious and safe for vessels of any burden. The town is n^gubirly 
built, with broad streets intersectuig each other at right angles. Tho 
public buildings consist of the Colonial Building, a handsome stouo 
edifice, containing accommodation for the legislature, public officers, 
and supreme courts of law and chancery ; the old court-house ; an 
asylum for lunatics and indigent persons; an Episcopalian church, 
Roman Catholic church, Scotch church, Methodist chapel, and Baptist 
chuped. There is un academy established by tho colonial legislature', 
and cinlowed with 200/. a year, and al.*=o a National school, partly 
supported hy tho colonial government. Tho population of the town 
is nearly .5000. Oemge tho capital of King’s County, is situated 

on the eastern coast, on a point of laud in the Bay of Throe Rivers, or 
Cardigan Bay, which is formed by the junction of tlie rivers Cardigan, 
Montague, and Bnideiiell. Tho town is regularly built, and eontaius 
about 700 inhabitants. The harbour is excellent, aud is very coii- 
voiiicntly situated eitlier for fishing or trading. Prince Town, at the 
eutrauco of Riclinionil Bay, has been regularly laid down as the 
capital of Prinne’a (bounty, but has very few iuhabitniits ; but tiie 
village of AY. l\lcanor», at tlie head of Rielirnoiicl Bay, is a thriving 
place, and contains the county jail, the court-house, and an Ejiiseopa!i:in 
church. 

The population of tlie island is composed of mixed nu:es, about 
three fourths of the whole iiumher being natives of tlie island, ehiolly 
descendants of the Kreiieh Acailiuiis, who remained after the Ciduny 
was ceded to the British in 1763; of settlers from the liiglilamls uf 
•Scotland, who were introdmted by the proprietors of biwnsliips snbsir- 


Prince Edward Island is separated from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick by Northumberland Strait, which varies in width fiinn 9 
to 30 miles. Tin* island is almost entirely Rurrounded with red elifl's, 
varying from 20 to 1 00 feet in height. 'J'he coast is so intersected by 
bays and creeks that no part of the island is at a greater distance than 
eight miles from the ebbing and flowing of the tide. Hillsborough 
Bay cntei's the island from the south with a wide opening, but after- 
wards becomes so narrow that it appears like a river, and is cal1e<1 
Hillsborough River. The title usceiids nearly to its extremit}*', A\hich 
is only about a mile distant from Bavngt; irarbour on the northoni 
coast. Farther west are Halifax Bay and Richinoiid Bay, the former 
intersecting the island from the south, ami tlio latter from the iiurth, 
till there remains between tlicm only uii isthmus about a mile and a 
half wide. 

The surface of the isliuid consists of gentle usceiils and desci'ii!.--. 
A series of heights intersect the island about tlic middle, running 
from north to south. Streams mid Bjiriiigs of fresh water are 
abundant. 1'he spring ami autumn are both of short duration. In 
the beginning of Juno summer bursts forth, uii<l contiiiiies till the cud 
of September, when the evenings get cool, and the uutiiiuii eoiiiiiieiices. 
During January and February the w’-cathcr is gem rail}' stoiidv, with 
the thermometer occasionally from 10" to 20*' below zero of Fahren- 
heit ; but the air is dry and clear. In siiiiiiner the heut is temperod 
by the sea-breezes. 

The soil is generally fertile, ami consists for the most part of a thin 
layer of decayed vegetable substancoa surmounting a light loam a foot 
or more in depth ; below, a stif!' clay resting on suiidsbine pre<lomi- 
nates. Tho iahiud was formerly covercid with large fore.st- trees, espe- 
cially pine, the timber of which has boon so largely exported to 
England that little more now remains than is required for ship- 
building, house-building, and other local ]iiirpuse8. 

The soil and climate of this island nro jiurticularly suited for 
agriculture. All kinds uf grain and vegetables cultivated in England 
grow well ; and well-cultivated farms yirodiico wheat, barley, oats, 
mreen crops, and griishes in abiindanee aud of excellent (putlity. The 
horses arc small, but strong and hardy. The bi'oed of cattle has beem 
Improved by tho introduction of Durham ami Ayrshire bulls, ami 
that of sheep by tho introduction of Leiee.stcr and Southdown stock 
from England. Swino are plentiful. The fur-bearing animals have 
become scai'ce. Seals are found in the bsiys and along the coasts in 
summer and autumn, and vast numbers s<>ijictimcH come down on tho 
ice when it breaks up in the Polar Seas. As a fishing Kiatiou the 
island is one of Hie best in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and the 
harbours on the north side are most conveniently situated for carrying 
on this pursuit. Cod and uiackerol are abundant in their reB{>ective 
aeasons. The inhabitants however do not prosecute fishing os a 
branch of coinincrce, only taking what is required for their own cuii- 
aumptioii; while from 200 to 300 fishing- vessels from the United 
States are engaged during the summer in fishing round the shores of 
the island. 


j queiitly to 1770; aud ol American loyalists, wlioiii hinds wtjp* 
prontcil at the close of the rcvt»lutioiiary war. 'J’hcrc nre uKsii about. 
300 Indians remaining on the island of the once numerous ^Miciinu: 
trilMJ, The remaining fourth of the ]»ripul:ition are ininiigraiit.s from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Of the entire jiopiilation nearly one- 
half arc Roman C'athulics, about one-third arc IVesbyterian.'^, and 
about one-ninth are E]>iMcupuliaii.^. Free schools have been establi.-lieil 
tlmiughonl the island, and a visitor appointed ; there nre al.-o district 
schools with 11 visitor for each county. 

The comnicrco of the island consists in the exchange of its agricul- 
tural yu'oducc, tiinbi^r and dotiLs, and a small quantity of dried and 
pickled fish, for British and American man u fact iims and other article-t 
of coiisiiuiptiuii. Tho manufactures of the island are of small amount, 

I couxisting of linen and ilaunci for domestic in^e, coars-' woollen clotJi, 
I uml leather. 

I The civil cstablisliinent consists of a lieutenant g'lvern or. whose 
I salary is paid by the British goveriiineiit, a cllicf-ju.sti('.l^, :ui attorn«\v- 
j gciicml, ail assistant-judge, ami a iinisier of the rolL, and other ulfic -r-t 
whose salaries are paid by the colonial goverimient. 'J'lie revenue f#l' 
the island iu 1852 was 20,856/. ; the expenditures wsus 1 ],857/'- By means 
of the sub-marine tclegrapli J*ri:ice Edward Island Inis coiniiiuuicatloii 
with the neigh bonriiig proviiict-s and with tlie United States. 

J'RINCE OF WALES ISLAND, or 1‘ULO PENANG, is the s.at 
of government of the Brltitsh possitssioiis in the Strait of Mal.icca. 
These possessions consist uf JViucc of Wales Island, Province Wellesley 
aud the yiroviuces of Malacca and Sl^'OAi‘uuJ■:. Tho two hitter are 
I noticed under sejiarate heads. These possessions, uuilur tho titlo of 
j the Kitnimh iilraii» SelUemcntit, w<to in 1851 by uii order of tho C.'ourt 
j of the East India Directors, formed into a soparato'govenimt'iit. 

Prince of Wales Island Ihis between 5" 16' and 5 " 3i)' N. Lit., lOti * 
j and 100® 9' E. long., and extends from south to north about 16 miles, 
with all average breadth uf 8 miles, which gives a surface of ueai'ly 
130 square miles. This island consists of a mass of rocks, and uf two 
triicts of alluvial soil, which extend on the eastern aud western sides 
of tho rockn. The western phiin is mostly lu swamp, and nearly 
I uiiiuliabiiod ; but the eastern, which on an average is two miles wide, 

I and opposite George Town more than four miles, is well cultivated 
and populous. The highest portion of tho mountains occupies the 
luidtllo of tho island, whero Mount Elvoira, or Mount Macalister, rises 
to the elevation of about 2500 feet. The hills which lie betwci'ii this 
highest range aud the eastern iilain rise to the height of 600 to 800 
foot. The iiiountoiiiB aro covert-d with lofty trees, except their summits, 
which aro naked for about 200 or 300 foot from the highest point 
downwards. 

Province TFe//«w/cy lies opposite Prince of Wales Island, on the Malay 
Peninsula, and is separated from the island by a strait, which at its 
southern exti'emity is nearly 10 miles wide, but grows narrower further 
northward; opposite Fort CoruwaHis it is hanlly two miles wide. 
Province VVollosloy extends from 5" 10' to 5® 38' N. lat., and lies 
between 100® 11' and 100 ' 18' E. long. It extends along the coast 
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abQut 30 ID i led, and from 6 to 10 miles inland. On the east it borders 
on the kingdom of Keddah, or Queda, which is depoudoiit on Siiitn. 
The northern boundary-line is formed by the ^ river Muda, which 
sepuratos it from Ketidah, and on the south it is separated by the 
river Krean from the state of Perak. The area is estimated at 160 
square miles. The luountain ranges iu this part do not a]>proach so 
near the sea as to enter tho province, except ncai* the river Jurii 
(5 * 20' N. lat.), where one of their ofisots terniiuatos iu the Moratujuin, 
a liill 1800 feet high, the western slope of which lies within the 
British territory. The coast-line exhibits a narrow sandy belt of low 
laud iu the northern districts, and iu the southern a broad mud flat 
covered with mangrove trees and flooded at high-water. Behind the 
sandy belt and mangroves there are extensive ulliivinl tracts under 
rice cultivation, alternating with gentle swells of light soil running 
parallel to tho coast. About four or flvo miles from the coast arc 
dry alluvial plains which stretch south and uoitili. Tho soil of the 
alluvial plains and rice-grounds is superior in fertility to lauds of tho 
same cbisscs on IVince of Wales Island. 

Thcro are no permanent streams in tlu^ Island, but several rivers 
traverse Province Wellesley fi’om east to west, rising iu tho elevatc^d 
xnount:iius iu tho state of Koddah. All these rivers have bars at 
their mouths, generally with seven to nine feet of water on tliom, and 
they are navigable for moderate-sized vessels nearly tho whole length 
of their cour'se within tho province. Between tho rivers Muda and 
Pry is the mouth of a creek called QualLa Tiilloh, which forms a good 
harbour for boats ; anrl near it is an extensive! village of the same name. 

Tho dry and wet seasons in those couutrii^s arc not so distinctly 
marked as in other parts of tho East Indies. What is ]iroperly called 
thi! rainy season occui*s from September to November, but showers, 
froquently heavy, fall in all the other months. The heat is not ojipres- 
sivo, and is greatest ill June and July. Tho highest temperaturo in 
(h'orgo Town is 90" Fahr., and tho lowest 70 J". The northern half of 
Province Wellesley has tho more hraltliy cUrnato, us it enjoys tho 
advantages of a regular change of sea and land breezes. Tlu! miuy 
scfisoii is considered tho spring, and January, February, and March the 
autumn ; in the former period tho rice is sown, and in tho latter it is 
harvosteiL 

.I'riuce of Wales Islam I derives its importance partly from ilic culti- 
vation of spicoH. Pepper has Icnig bceu the ribjoct of an extensive culti- 
vation, but of late it has been to a considerable extent replaced by 
clove and mitiiieg trees. The mace and cloves grown in tho island 
ai’o oonwidereil the iinost in llm world. The sugar cane is )>artially 
cultivated on Pj-inco of Wales Island, aiul cxtt?iisivoly in Province 
\>’cllcKley, csjiccially in the csontral and southern <listriciH; tlio cuUivu- 
tiuii in both place. j is iu the hatnls of the (Ihinoso sctthirH. Tobacco, 
coffee, and cotton are only raiscil for consumption. A considerable 
tpiaiitity of botid is cxjinrted to tlii! neighbouring stale of Koddah. 
The arcca raised on the east eoast of Sumatra is brought to this island, 
and them.'e exported to (ithor parts of Asia. Klee and Indian corn 
are the only kinds of grain cultivated. The plantains and bamiutiS 
arc, imxt to rice, tho ]!rincipal objects of agriculture, ami in times of 
scarcity supply iu Homo mciusuro the place of grain. A great variety 
of fruit-ln:es are cij1tivatc<l ; and many difhrcnt kinds <»f trees are 
mot with iu the fon-sts of the country whicli arc a|ii>licable to building 
and oth(*r doiiifistic uses. Besides Iho native vegetables, which are 
niinioiMus, the ('blnese cultivate eabbiigcs, celery, ami Icittuce. There 
are many varieties of sweet potato, (»iio of which is much esteoiuud. 
Yams, botli rod ami while, and Kroiich beaus, are (extensively grown. 

Ihiiliilot's and cattle ar*! numerous. The cattle are ixNirod for the 
dairy, cattle for slaughter lading chiefly imported from Keddah and 
.Palaiii. Tho black bullsil(» is most prized, both for draught and 
slaughter. Goats and slnnip do not abound, but a great number of 
hogs art! roared by the Ghinese. Poultry are reared in lai-gt? num- 
bers ill Province Wellesley. The elephant, rliinoceros, and tigcT ai’o 
found ill Unit provineo. The elephants are suiuetiiiics ex[)ortod to 
Madras, and used in the neighbouring states to earxy tho tin from the 
mines to tho coast. They are also killed by the Malay s for the sake! 
of the ivory. Tho rhinoceros is killed f r its horn and hide. There 
are two species of wild (jx, and abundaueu of wild hogs and deer. 
Biixis are found in great variety, and of great beauty. Fish is abuu- 
daul, nud tho flHliiog-stakca afford nearly exclusive eiii]»loyfucnt to 
numbers of Chinese and Malays. A species of sea-turtle abounds in 
some places, and another smalier kind iu the rivers : the eggs of both 
B])ecios are eagerly sought after. 

When the English in 1780 took itossossioii of Pulo Penang (the 
original name of Pnucx! of Wales Island), they ibuml only a few Malay 
families, mostly fisherincu ; but natives from the ueiglibouring coun- 
tries, os well as Chinese and natives from liiudustaii, soon flocked to 
it, and the population in 1836 consisted of ten diilcreut nations, 
amounting altogether to 40,207. 

W heu the British acquii-ed the coast-lino called T'rovince Wellesley, 
it was very thinly inhabited ; and though the pojiulatioii gradually 
incrc'ased, it did not exceed 5000 iu 1821. But iu this year tho Uaja 
of Ligor invaded tho neighbouriug state of Keddali, and took pos- 
session of it for the king of Siam. Upon this a great part of tho Malay 
]>opulatiou abandoned Keddah, put themselves umler the protection 
of ilie British, and settled in Province Wcllosl(*y. Jn 1836 the i^opu- 
latiui) auiouuted to 46,880, chiefly Malays and Chinese. 
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Geotye Town is built on tho eastern side of Prince of Wales Island, 
where it projects into the strait, and contains a population uf 20,000 
mostly Chinese. It is the scat of .the Governor of the British* Pos- 
sessions on tho Strait of Malacca, and carries on a considerable oum- 
merc(». The harbour, which lies on the south-east of the town, is well 
sholtored. It is visit^ by must of the vessels sailing from Hindustan 
to China, and likewise by vessels from (Jhina, Arabia, 'ami Siam. 
There are sometimes 300 vessels in tho harbour. Tho establislirnent 
of the fri'e port of Singapore took away some of the commerce of 
George Town. The articles brought to tho port include pepper, ben- 
zoin, camphor, gold-dust, ari!ca-uuts, rico, ratans, sago, hrimstoiie, tin, 
arrack, sugar, oil, tobacco, birds’ -nests, ti*opung, and ivory, it exports 
to the eastern coast of Sumatra and the Malay countries north of 
Malacca various kinds of piece-goods from England, Bengal, and C^>ro- 
mandcl ; cotton, ofiium, iron, steel ; European coarse blue, ml, and 
green cloth, and coarse cutlery. James Town is a small but thriving 
plac(!, about a mile from tho sea, on the eastern plain of Prince of 
Wales Island, in a very fertile district. There ans no towns in Provinces 
Wolleshiy ; but in the northern more fertile and better cultivated dis- 
tricts, the higher parts uf tho low ridges are in some places covered 
by continuous rows of houses for several miles. Tlio most extensive of 
these villages is Pinuga. 

Before 17S6 the island and province belonged to the small kingdom 
of Keddah. In Uie war between the English and French, which ter- 
minated in 178.3, tho want of a good harbour in the southern fiart of 
the Gulf of Bengal was much felt by the British. The island of Penang 
was found flt for that purpose, and it was accordingly purchased by 
tho East India Company from ilu^ then pnipriotor, an Englishman, 
Captain Francis Light, who had received it from the king of' Koddali 
as a marriage-portion with his daughter. Captain Light was appointed 
lirst governor, and Ui» sovci'eigiity first of the island and afterwards 
of the coast, was ceded by tlie king of Keddah iu consideration of an 
annual payment. Tho British flag was hoisted on the 7th of July, 
17S<>. The country, which at the time of its cossioii, contained only 
1500 inhabitant, including a very few Chinese, was tlicu termed Point 
AVellc&ley ; but this not being a very correct designation for a line of 
coast, was subsecjiieiiily changed to Province Wellesley. The esti- 
mated rcveniu! of the government of Prince of Wales Island for 1851-52 
was about 10, .500/,; the osliuiiited charge was about 40,000/. 

PItTNCK-TOWN. [DKvoNsiniib: ; PurNcsr. EuwAriii Islanh.] 

PRINCE WILLIAM’S SOUND is a wide bay on the north-west 
coast of North Ayncrica, extending, with several brandies, between 
60" and 61" N. lat., I IO'* and 118" 30' W. long. It is called V»y tho 
iiiissians Tshoiigathkain. It ojiens to tin! south, and the eutraiiru 
contains two large ishimD, of which tins eastern is called Rose Island, 
and the wc^■terll !MonL:igne Island. In both islagi^ls thcro are good 
harbours, and tho largiist vessels may enter the buy on both sides of 
Montague Island. Rose Ishiml contiiiiis Port Ktclu^s, where the 
Russians have a factory, and a woodim fort, called Fort Coiistaiitinc!. 
Tiie iHhimls arc rocky aud mountainous. The country abounds in 
piiie-tivcs, alder, and hazel-trees. Wild berries are ]ilcnlifiil. Sea- 
otters and foxes arc frequently met with, and other fur-bearing 
animals are abundant in tho forests. The natives, who arc few in 
number, and called Oogaliakhmutcs, livt! mostly on tho prudiictj of 
, their iishing. 

J*RINCE’S RLSBOROUGH, Buckingliainshirc, a market-town, in 
the parish of Prince’s Risboroiigh, is Hitnatod ne.ar the Oxfordshire 
border, in 51" 43' N. lat, U' f»0' \V. long., distant 8 mihs S. from 
Aylesbury, and 37 miles N.W. by W. froiii Ijoiidoii. The populatiuii 
of the parish iu 1851 W'aa 2317. 'riie living is a perpetual curacy in 
tli(! aixshdeiiconry of Buckingham ami diocese of Oxfoiil. According 
to the local tradition, Edward the Bhick I’riiice hod a house in the 
jilaec, from which circiiiiistauce the town had its name. Besides the 
parish church, an ancient cdillce, which has been recently repaired 
aud ooiisidcrabh! ciiliirgi.xi, there an: chapels for Baptists and W csleyan 
Methodists; and National, British, and Infant schoeds. The market- 
lioiise, rebuilt in J 824, is a small brick cdillco. Tho market is on 
3’liiiraday, aud fairs ai’e held on May 6th and October 21st. l*etty 
sessions arc held in the town monthly. 

PR1NCU*ATO (.TTRA, a continental province of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilie‘4, is bounded N. by the province of Priiicipatu Ultra, 
W. by tho Gulf of Salerno aud the province of Naple.-*, S. by the Gulf 
of Policasbro, and E. by tbe province of Basilicata. It lies west of 
the ccutml ridge of the Ajicuniues, and between that and the ci>ast of 
tho Mediterranean, exce])t a smiiil portion which sjireads along tho 
eastern slojie of tho Apennines, about tho sources of the river Agii. 
Tho length of the province is about 80 miles from north-west to south- 
eiiht, and its average breadth is about 30 miles. Tho area is 2261 
square miles; tho population in 1851 amounted to 558,80l>. Tho 
ceutrul and larger part of the province coiisiHt.s of the basin of tho 
Selo and its aflliients. The Sclo (SilariiK) rises iu the (central Apen- 
liiucB near Couza, and flows iu a southern diivctioii to its junction with 
the Tauagro, or Rio Negro, a linger stream, wliich^ flows from the 
south-east through the beautiful and fertile \'al-di-Dianu ; tho united 
Btixjam then runs south-west to the sea, which it roaches a few miles 
north of the ruins of l*a 5 stum. The 'fanagro is joined, before its 
coiifluoDCO with tho Sole, by the Rio Bianco, which descends from 
the Apouuiues of Mui-o in Basilicata, At the mouth of the Scle was 
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tbo aticSeut Portun Alburiius, near which the Argonauta erected a 
isimouH temide to ^11110. The plain of PicHtiim southward from the 
Sele, is inarRh}' and unhealthy; it is overrun with buffaloes, wild 
horses, pigs, and sheep. In this plain Orassus defeated the rebel army 
of Spurtacus. and in the IStli ceuturv the Duke of Anjou defeated the 
Aragonese. Between the Galore anci the Sele is the royal chase and 
forest of Poinaiio, 155 miles in cireumfi'i'euce. and backed by the range 
of the Moiife Alburno. The plain north of the Sole to the Tnaciauo 
is also unhfalUiy. Above this plain, to the eastward, is the pretty 
town of Eboli (near the ruins of the ancient Ifhuri), ‘with .5000 
inhabitants. 

Tile valley of the ^J'anagro is bounded on tlio west by a detached 
ri<Jgtj eal]e<l Monto-Albni'iio, ■wliioh runs about 20 miles fivnn ii<»rth- 
west to south-east. Wc st of the Alburno is the valley of tho Pietra 
or Galore, wdiich enters tho Sole a few miles above its mouth. The 
valhy of tho ('alop* is bDiiiidod to the south-west by another rid^, 
ivliicii rises east of l^nstiini.and on which stands the town <jf (’apaceio, 
wJfh 2000 inhaintantiH. [Pj-:stua[.] Sonih of this ridge is a line 
ivginii of hills and valleys sloping towards the coast, and extending 
to the south ns far as the Gulf of Polieastro. This tract of cMiiiiitry, 
which was known to the an<;ients by tho name of ‘ I'ujstauje Valles,* 
is now callttd Ml (Ulento;* the small river Aleuto flows through 
it. The region of the (Jileiito is favourable to tho gniwth of all sorts 
of fruit, and it contains good pasta I't; : the iiihaliitunts ai*e noted for 
llic:ir indnstry. ''riiev have nniiierons coasting vessels, in which they 
trade witli Sali'riio and Naplc.s. A good ixjad leads from Salerno 
to Jl Vallo^ which is the principal town «if tho district : population 
7tOO(). The town of Poliemtrn w’as furmcrly of soino importance, but 
b: iug sackt'd and lialf destroyed by the Turks in the JGth century, 
it has never I'ocovereri, and is now an insignificant place of only about 
700 iiibabitiints. which is farther cast in the iuueriiioKt recess 

of the Gulf of Polieastro, is a ]ihtfe of some trade, and has n natunil 
harbour. Jt is said to mark the Soitlnis of Herodotus. About two 
miles above the iiiuiith of the Aleiito on a lofty hill (Gastidlaniare 
della Jh'uca) is the sufijiosed site ul‘ the ancient Vdia or Eiva, founded 
by tho IMioeaNins, n.c. TelO, aiirl faniniis for the Elcntic school of 
)dii1osnp1iy established here by Zeno. Parther down the coast is the 
J'lmta <li Palinnro, a prtnnontory named from i*alinnrn», the pilot of 
the Trojan fli*c;t. 'Plio little rivers Molpa and Mingardo enter the sen 
on the eastern side, of the promontory. Tln^ Aleiito is tho ancient 
llelcH. The hill tif Monte della Stella, wliicli stands Ijetw’ocn tlio 
Ali'Utn and T1 A’allo, i.s covortsl with rniiis supposed to mark the site 
of Pcfilia, the nneieiit capital of Lucania. 

The soiithei'n coast of tin? peninsula of Sorrento, as far as Gape 
(Jampanelhi, belongs also to the province of Priinjifiuto (Jitra. The 
jiilf of Saloiiio ci^tends nearly in a semioirclefnnii Gape (kinipanella to 
!*oiiit Licosa, a promontory <ipposite the island of Licosa, the ancient 
icucosia. The towns (»f Victri (J.JOUO inhabitants), La-Seala, Amalfi, 
ami SaIiKIino, the capital, ans in this district, which is remarkably 
populous and healthy. The inhabitants are mostly engaged in the 
coasting traile and the lisheries. 

A long olVset of tin* central Apennines, ealh:<l Monte San Angelo, 
rims in a westavard directi'iii, dividintr the province from Priiicipato 
Hltm, and then riiilniug along the wlmle length of the peniiisnla. of 
Sorrento. This ridge forius a natural l>nuiidary hctaveeii the jilaiii 06 
Ganipania and the basin nf ilie Sele. The province liowever includes 
also a di.st.ri«?t nortli of this ridee, f*xteiiding to Ihc banks of the Siiriio. 

Ainmig other towns f»f the pmvince, bi'.side.s tho.>o already meutiom d, 
are the roIlowiii'.>: : lAi Cnva, a town of nUdO inbabitaiits, and u 
bishoji’s see, d- liglitfully .situated in a valley of the Ajicrjiiiucs, on tho 
liigb ro:oJ fnuji Nafile.s to Salerno. Tim population is cliiefly employed 
in maniifacturing linen, silk and cotton stiifl'';, aii<l jioitery. The 
neighbouring Picintr lit .tine monastery of La-'ITinit;i, founded in 102;’*, 
i.s famous for its vast collection of bist >rical, judicial, and religious 
mainisiu'ipts, amounting to about 40,00U ]iarchmeiit rolls, and above 
(i( >, 0(1(1 paper mftnu.^r*n'pts. The library is still more faiuou.s for its 
vam ^naiiuscripts atiil eaily yirinicd book;^; atnong the former is tlie 
m:iniiHerij)l L;itin Vidgat*, written on vellum, bot.weiMi the nth and 
tin* 7th eeiitnry. 'I'he ahbey eliuroh contains tombs of Sibilla (queen 
of Tio^jer n.. king of Naples and Sicily), and of fcevcrjd anti2Kij>e»s. 

A fint: gnitto benealh the abbey bas originated tho name of the tf»wii. 
The railway along the coast from Njq)lus pmetrates into the province 
ns far as ?C<>eLK.\, a short distance north we.st; <if l^a Gavu. Near 
Nocera is Pmjaniy a village situated on a hill of tufa; its church of 
Sail Miclich* is of some note, ns containing the rouiaiiis of St. Alfonto 
do Liguori. The district bittwet n J.n-Cava and Noecra Lh studde«l 
with hamlets, churches, villas, and l uiued castle.^, embosotiii'd ami iig 
trees or surrounded by vineyards and cornliehlK. The great Calabrian 
road after passing through iSale.rno and Klioli, nitih east to the lower 
part of the Negn>, near Aulotti, wljen^-e it runs np tlio whole length 
of the Val di Dioiio, along the right bank of the Negro. This beau- 
tiful and fertile vallty, 20 miles lung and S miles broad, is situated 
betwi‘cn the main ridge of tho Apenninc'? and the Monte-Albnmo, 
which is scored by deep ravines and clothed with extensive for;;sta of 
oak Mild beech. Tii the Val di DJunu arc L t-Polla (population 7000), 
situated on a hill, at the base of wdiich the Negro disa|)peiirs and 
riiiiK niidergrouiid for two inile-s emerging again at I’ertosu; Za-Sala, 
a thriving town of 82U0 iuhubituuts; Piano (population 7000), which 


is the Lnoinian Tegumum, and givM name to the valley ; and Padula 
(population 9000), near which are tho remains of the monastery of 
San Lorenzo, ruined by the French. SamOg a considerable town in 
the plain of Campania, near the river of the same name, 0 miles N. 
from Nocera, has several convents and chiircheB, and about 10,000 
inhabitants. Between the Sarno and the Monte San Angelo, Narsos 
defeated tho Ontbfl under Teias, A.D. 633. - . . m 

PUTNGIPATO ULTRA, a province in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, is hounded N. by the provinces of Saniiio and GapUanato, 
from which it is divided by the central ridge of the Apennines; E. by 
Gapitanata ; S. by Basilicata and Principato Gitra; and W. by Teira 
di Lavoro. The province of Principato Ultra lies almost entirely in 
the Ajionnines, and betwooii the western lower ridsfe of those inoun- 
taiiiH, including Monte Tahiimo, Tifata, and Moiiti-forte, which 
divides the basin of the river Galore, ati alHiiont of the Volturiio, 
from the plains of C^arrifiania, and the central ridge, which forms the 
watershed between tho Rtrcains that flow into the Mediterranean and 
into tho Adiiatic. The Galore and its affluents tho Tamaro and 
Sabbato are the jiriucipal rivers of the province. A small part of 
Principato Ultra however extends along the eastern slope of the 
central ridge, whoro tho river Ofauto (Aufidus) has its source in tho 
neighbourhood of Oonza and Nusca. Tho area of the province is 
1407 square miles. The population in 1851 arnoinited to 383,414. 
The province is divided into 3 districts and 132 communes. 

The tem])cratiiro is considerably lower than that of Campania ; in 
some of the valh^ys however the suiiiTner heats arc occasionally very 
gnmt. Some places in the valley of the Galore are subject to the 
malaria in consequence of stagnant waters. Tlio country produces 
corn, fruits in abundance, silk, some wine, and has excellent pasturage 
fox* cattle. Therc ai‘e iron-foundries and pajier-milks at Atrijialdi, on 
the Sabbato, iu*ar AvelUno. Sonic woollen nianufactiircs arc cun ied ou 
in tho jiriiunpal towns. There are beds of lignite near Moutcfusco. 
Beiioveiito and its territory, nitliough geographically included within 
the bouiidarii's of Principato Ultra, is a dependency of the Holy See. 
[Bexevi:nto.] The principal towns of the 2>roviiice are — Avej.lino ; 
Ajuano; Moiitesnrcliio, a walled town with 6UbO inhabitants; Monte - 
fiisco, an cjiisccqial town, with a population of 3000; and Sant* Angelo 
dei Tjombardi, population about 0000. 

Tbo province of I'rincipato Ultni oceiijiios the country of the 
ancient Tfirpini, one of tho nations of the Samuito confederation. 
The celebnitcd pass called Furcuho Gaiicliiise, where the? Saiiiuites 
ooinjielled the Roman army to pass under tho yoke ; and the lakes of 
Amsauctus, still called AniHaiito and Le-Mofetc, and still emitting 
dentructivo gases as in tin* days of V*irgil, are in this province. Tho 
lakes are about four miles from the village of Frigeuto. 
PRITTLKWELL. 

PJilVAS. [AniyLcui:.] 

PKO'GiDA, the ancient Prochyta, is an ishind at the north-west 
entrance of the Hay of Naple.s, situated between the island of Iscliiu 
ami Gajie Miscniini. Jt i.^ al»out eight railo.H in circumft'rcnce, generally 
li'Visl, witli some giuitly-risiug grounds, and is fertile and well onlti- 
vuted. Tho vineyards jiroducc good common wine. n*he pupiiiatiuu 
oxcoeds J 0,000 ; many of them arc engaged in tho tunny and coral 
fislmries. The Lsland contains several viilagc.*<, u small fort, and a royal 
country-seat. 

PRDME. [Biiima.] 

PIlOroNTJS. IMakmaua, Ri'.a or.] 

PUOSNITZ. [Mouavia.] 

PROVEN GJ'l, ail old in*ovince of France, including a portion of tho 
teiritory of tho Koimiu Provincitif from which the iiaiue is doiived, 
was bounded E. by lt;i.ly, N. by J laupbiiid, N.W. by the i'omtat- 
Venaissin and the Comtat-d'Aviguon, W. by Jjaiigucdoc, and S. by tlie 
Mediterraupuii. It now forms tlie departments of BolJciiEs-l^U-liiidKE, 
Vaji, Ikisses-Alpcs [Ai.l’ES-llAFasKs], and part of VaucIiIise. It was 
divided into Upper and liowcr i*rovciice, which had Digue and Aix 
for their respective capitals. In Roman tiiiies.; the country wwia 
iubabiteii liy various tribes, and fonried part of Qallia NurboneiiHis. 
About A. i». 41(5 the Romans were dispoHscs.se«l by tho Visigoths and 
Burgundians, but rccovered a portion along the coast from the former 
in 460. Tho next invaders Avero the Franks, who in 634, under the 
sons of Glc:viH, by conquest or cession became mastc^rs of the whole 
territory, w'hieh was included also in tho empire of Gharlemagiie. 
Under ChnrJomngne*K ilesccudarits formed part of the king- 

dom of Arle.s; it then passed to hereditary counts descended from tho 
counts of Bai'coloiiiu Raimoiid Bdrengcr V,, the last count of Pjx>- 
vcnco, left four daughters, with tho youngest of whom, Bilatrix, in 
1246, the county of Provence passed to Charles of France, count of 
Anjou. Thw Anjevine family h»dd it till 1481, when Charles, count of 
Anjou, and king of Sicily, made it over to Louis XI. and his successors; 
lid in 1487 it was rc-united to the crown by Charles VI JF. A sketch 
f tho Provencal language is given in the article Francis, vol. ii., 
sol. 1086. 

J’ROVIDENCE. [Rhode Island.] 

PROVIDENCE, NEW. [Bahamas.] 

PROVIDENCE, OLD, is an island in the Caribbean Sea, about 
126 niilos from the Mo.squito Coast, and between 13*^ 19' and 13*^ 32' 

N. lilt., 20' and SI*" 23' W. long. This islaiid is nearly 4^ miles 
long, and 24 miles in its gi'eatest breadth. Tho centre of the island 
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riscB to 1190 feet above tlio level of the Bea, bo that it can be Been at a 
distance of from "3 to 3G miles. Sepai-ated from its northern end by 
n cut or channel of from 40 to flO yards wide, ia the island of Suit;i 
Catalina, IbOO yards long by 1300 yards in its greatest breadtli, fi>rm- 
ing tho nortlicm boundary of a harbour in Old Providence which 
allbiils Beciire anchorage in 2 to 34 futhoma. The Hoil is very pro- 
ductive, and affords rich crops with very little cultivation. The island 
bclongK to tho stato of New Granada, and the population atnouuts to 
only a few hundred peraouw. 

l*KO V INS. [SlirNK-KT-MAIlNK.] 

IMtUSSTA, a kingdom intlie north of Knropo, consiatB of two great 
diviaiona, which arc unconnected with one another. The weateni 
and smaller portion, compi'ialng lUicnish I'russia and Westphalia, is 
siiuated on both aides of the lower llhiue between 49 " and 52" 15' 
N. lat., C*' and 9 ' 30' K, long. It ia hoiiiidefl S. by the French depart- 
ment of jMosolle, W. by Jlidgluin and Htillaud, N. by Holland and 
TTiinover, and K. by llanoviT, Lippe, Waldeck, Electoral Hcsmc, 
Niuss.*ui, Ifesso-Darmstadt, and the bavarian Palatinate. The eastern 
and laiger portion of tho kingdom cxieuda from 49*^ 50' to 55" 50' 
N. lat., 9" 50' to 22° 50' K. long. On the uorth-wcat of it lies Meck- 
lenburg; on tho west Hanover, iiruiiawick, and tho electorate of 
Hcsac. Along tho southern boundary arc tlio duchies of Saxe, the 
kingdom of Saxony, and several jtuVtions of the Austrian monarchy, 
and along the cast is Kussia. The area and jtopulation of Pi'uasla au(1 
its pruviijcoa arc given in tlio following table : — 


I’roviiifc.s. 

Arvn ill , 

.Sijiiiirc ^liloH. ’ 

ill 

M amber c,f 
lalicii to tliu 
square mile. 

rrus>i.i . . 

1 '.Dir, 


102 1.0.3 

Wi-Kt Pm ■•^ia , . 

I 

1,07:5, 170 

107 2 

Pdsrii . 

ii,:*.,.:: 

I, n. 1,7 1.“, 

’ llM 707 

P(inirr:iiii:i 

. ; 

i,L*.',r5,9ni 

, 1 Oil- ITT, 

. . 

1 : 

;j,17:j,i71 

! 202-177 

]'.riUi(li'iiliiii-;c . 

I.-.,.-.:!! : 

2, 0 |<» 

J 11 *9 19 

PniNsiaii .‘^axdiiy , 

9,ri7 

1,S1!.S,7:;;! 

lS7*i;20 

i'Ji' iiNli l*niK<i:i i 

T,7ij(i I 


19:j-199 

f IPhi-in-Proviii/.i, . , 
am! llolu'iiziillcrn ) 

lU,7;i0 

2,972,130 

2:ii*21G 

Tnlsil . . ! 


111,92.'’,,: 21 

i;i0'797 


Tlio pi'ovincei'-, tin.' 25 govenimcuts into which ihoy an^ divided, 
and all tho chief t.owns of rnisaia are noticed in this work for the 
mo-tt (lart in sf'jiarate articles. 

Sarfttot and SniL — Uhenish T*i*iissia is divided into two portions by 
the .Uiniio, and each of these divisions consists of an elevated lalde- 
lani.1 and a low plain. Tho table-land on tho west bank r>f the Rhino 
is couiieoUni on its south-eiistorii border w^itli the iJiii'<lt Mountains, as 
the northern oxtremity of tlio Vosgi^s is called, 'riio J-lardt Moun 
tains attain a general elevation, varying between 11 00 and 1000 feet; 
their highest siiminit however is above 2000 feet. hVoni this mqiiutain 
region tlie table-laud extends luirLhwanl to tho parallel of the towns 
of Jhiiin and Aix-]a-(3iapol1e. Along the right bank of the Moselle is 
till! iiiglicst part of the table-land, whicli apjiears in the sliape of a 
rani'e idevattsl on a veiy high base. Part of this raig'o is caUo<l the 
Hooliwahl, aiul another part tlio iSoonwald : its mean elevation is 
more than 2000 feet alx^ve tho sea-level, wdiilo tlio highest Riunmit, 
called the Walderbscnkopf, nltaiiiN nearly feet. Tlio larger psu'L 
of the tabhi-laini lies to tho north of the Moselle, and is called the 
Eifel, iiiitl in its uortheni districts tho IJoho Voen. The mean eleva- 
tion of this purl is about IGOO feet, and it may be calh*d a plain ; 
neither the eniiiioncos nor the depressions are great. A few hills rise 
from 500 to 700 feet above it, j Tho level country W'hich 

extends from the northern border of the Kifel between the Rhine and 
the Maas, is nearly flat. Its fertility is considerable, and it ju’oduces 
rich crops of all kinds of grain. 

G]t]iusite the table land of tho I^ifel, on tho right hank of the Rhiiift, 
is asimilar tahlc-laud, which^xiends southward through Nassau, wdicre 
it rises along the hanks of the ^lain and Rhino to a more elevated 
ridge knoAvn under the name of Taiinm which, like the Uochwald 
and Sootiwald, atluiiKs a moan elevation of 2000 feet; and its highest 
siiinmit, the Feldberg, is 2850 feet. From the Tauuiis tlie table-laud 
extends northward, and terminates on tlie northern hank of tho river 
Ruhr, an allineiit of the Rhino. It tsxtends about 40 miles farther 
north than the table-land west of the Rhine, and, between the Lnhn 
and Si«ig rivers, is called WtsierwaUi ; and, between the Sieg and 
Ruhr, i^amrland. The meiui elevation of this district does not differ 
from that of the Eifel, being also about 1 000 feet above the sea-level. 
Rut the surface is nioi'e uneven, especially thait of the Wcstcrwald, 
which contains several high summits, among which tlio SSalzburger- 
kopf ]s 2172 feet high. Lava, trachyte, and basalt are also fi'etpieiiUy 
met with in tho Westerwald, but not north of the Sieg river. The 
soil of tho whole region is poor ; and it is unsuited for the production 
of any gniiii except oats, whicli supply tho inhabitants with bread. 
The population is considerable, especially on the Saucrluud, which is, 
without exception, the most manufacturing district in Germany, a 
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circumstance owing to the ahundance of iron imd coals which this 
part of the table-land conlains. Agricultui'c is also in an adv;iiicod 
state in parts of the region, especially in tlie valleys of the llnhr 
the Senile, and tho Lippe, where it is stimulated by the luvsence of a 
largo milling and manufacturing populatien. [Arv::sriETi(i.'| 

The Rhino separates the two taidedands just mentioned, and runs 
in a narrow valley which is noted for its picturesque beauties. It. 
begins to run between the mountains at Bingen, whore its surface is 
a little more than 200 foot above the sca-lcvel. It leaves the inonn- 
taiii region at Romi, where it is not more than 120 feet above tlir' 
sea. Between Bonn and Diisscldorf, a distance of nearly 50 mib s, tho 
fall is only 20 foot. 

That portion of Rhenish Prussia which lies to the north of the 
Sauorlaiid, iiiul extends to the iiorihern limits of this jiart of J*ru.<si:i. 
has a soil which varies greatly in fcrl.ility. Tho ■western ]>(>rtion of it, 
from tho Rliine to the bank-M of the Ems, is nearly a dosi rt : tho cul- 
tivable ground, which only occurs in isolated place-*, is but a small 
portion of the whole. On tin; of the Eiiis the soil is much 

boft**r, especially us avo approach the hilly country, whicli extends 
along the western side of the rivi'i* AVe.-^er, Avliero wheat is raised ; 
sonic good tracts occur also along the northern declivity of the 
iSaiierland, but they arc not extensive. 

'I’hc Eastern and larger ))orti(>n of PruHsia Is a pai‘t of tlie great 
plain of Eafitcrn Knrope, wliich extends frtirn the Strait of Oover to 
the foot of thf Hralian Mountains. Mfiniitains occur oidy along tlio 
Mouthcru boundary. On the boundary of J'russia and Bohemia an* 
the Sudetie Mouiitaiii.M, whose northern jiortion is called Riescaigc- 
birge, or Giant Monutaiiis. There arc iiioniitains also on the lino 
wliicli separates Prussia from Saxony. Where the south western angle 
of I'riissia is intersected by the duchies of Saxo am I the ierritorie.s of 
the prince of Rciiss, and partly also by llanov<*r, it coinprehotids pai*!.^ 
of the 'riiiiriijgcrwnld and of the Harz moiintuins. 

The J^udetic jllountairift are not coxinecied with the (.'arpathian Monn- 
taiiis. At the iiorth-Ave.stcrii extr»‘inity of the liLst-mcntjoned range 
tln re is a nearl3^ level jihiiii, between 45 and .50 iriiles wide, on whi(!li 
the Oder ri.-ea. This plain is only tlOt* or 700 feet above the sea-level ; 
and it ileseends on the north along the^ursc of tho river Oder with 
a giMitlo slope, blit ra])idly towards the WMitli. On the iiorth-wo.stc*rii 
edge of this jihiiu the souiliom extremity of the SmleUc Monutaiiis 
eommeiices wit h the mountain plain of Olatz, whidi is surrounded 

elevati d ranges. It rises i^'ith u Rtee]» aseeiit, and extends in a 
north-western diroetioii for abpnt 70 miles, when it again descends 
with a similar bIojk*. Its interior, the mountain plain of Glut/., is 
between 12*M» and 1300 feet above the him; but the ranges wliioh 
surround it rLsc tt> 3500 and 4300 feet. Tho liigliest sniumit, w}ii(!}i 
lio.s at the Houtli-ea.stern corner of the inoiiiiLaiii iiias-s is eallt d the 
Alivuier, and is 4281 feet aV>ovc tho sea, 'riie whole region occupies 
a width of about 27 miles, and is called the Mountains of Glatz. 
Between the northern extremity of this range and the Giant Monn- 
taiiiM i.-i a tract, the surface fif which is chiefly oeeujneil by high hills ; 
but its ineun level above tho sea does not. exceed 1 5ot» feet. It is 
billowed in tin? same nortli-wc.sLcrii direction by the Giant Mouuttiin.s. 
[RoiiKMi.x.] 

The. 'i’hiiringei'wald, which is at the south-wester ii extremity of this 
part of Prussia, is a mountain-range nearly 50 miles Ioul', but only 
from 8 to 12 miles wide. The mean elevation may be 2000 feiit above 
the sen, ami the highc.^t summit, tho Great Beerberg, i.s 3258 feet. A. 
very small part of this ratigi^ lies witliiu the boundary of Prussia. Tlic 
Hakz Ls about 50 miles distant from the 'rhiiriiigerwald on the nortli. 
Tile greater pirnt of the country which lie.s lioUveon the Tin'iriiigerwahl 
and the Harz belongs to J*rii.sKia ; its general level may lie about 900 
feet above the sea, but surrie hilhs rise several hiiiulred foot liigber. 
The soil of tlie valleys, most of wliioh are Avidc, i.s generally of cxcoilout 
quality. 

The great plain is not a dead levt:l ; the surface ia diversified by 
several moderate elevatiour. Two of tlic.^c traverse this jiortiou of 
Prussia from cast to west in its whoh; extent. The northern elevation 
runs gciiiTally parallel to the Baltic, and the southern in its easteiii 
portion parallel to tin; Sudetie Muimt:iiiis. The iiortherii edevatiou i.s 
a portion of that high ground which extends eastward from the nioiitli. 
of the Elbe, at a varying dislauee from tlu! Baltic, to the sources of 
the Volga, tlii'ough a space of nioi'e than lOlK) miles. It is remarkable 
for the number of lakes dispersi'd over iU broad surfsco and on thf 
upjier part of its slopes, and for the quantity of erratic blticks nf 
granite which are iuiheddcd in it. In tint east of Prussia it occurs near 
54” N. lat. The mean height of this part of the elevated ground ni:iy 
be about 4 50 feet above the sca-levcl ; the lakes are more iuiriierciii.>4 
than ill any other part of it, and some are of considerable extent. The 
lake of Spirdiug occupies an area of more tlmn twenty scpiare miles, 
and ia nearly 400 feet above the Kea level ; the lake of M.hmw is nearly 
as large, and about 410 feet above tho sea. 'fhe lai'g»*r lakes taken 
together occupy a surface of 312 square miles, and the Htuallcr lakes 
are very iiiiuierous. The soil is sterile, cli telly eoii-istiiig of loose sand, 
covered in many ;ilaces with heath, and in otliers with stunted pines. 
Tho portion of cultivable l iud ia very small ; that which supplies 
indifferent pasture for cattle and sheep is not much larger. 

From this elevation the country slopes to the shores of the Baltic 
with on undulating surface, whicli is seldom varied by a hill. The 
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Hoil improves to the north wanl; along the l<>i.-iehei« Half and the 
banks of the l*rrgol and the Niumeii there are extensive tracts of 
great fertility. T}u> most productive parts occur along the banks of 
the >Jiemeu and Vistula, wliere the low river-bottoms are of great 
oztout, and are protected against inundations by embankments. The 
ombankmeuts wen; erected! along tlie Vistula, more than 6*00 yeiu*8 
by the Teutonic knights ; they are above 150 miles long. The 
country which is thus secured from iuuudutious is by far the most 
fertile tract iti Prussia. 

The elevation is interriipicd b 3 » the wide valley of the Vistula, and 
on the west side of the river it does not j'ise opposite to the termi- 
nation of the eastern ]>ortir)n, hut much farther to the; north. It 
begins about miles south-west of Danzig, with a rather steep 
ascent, and attains its great(.*Ht elevation in the Thurtnberg near 
Seheiuberg, whicli is nearly 1070 feet above the sea, and the liigbest 
hill between tint ilarz and the Ural inoiiiitains. Krom this place 
it extends in a Koiitli-westerii direction towards Jielircndt. and 
thence to Miirkisch hViedlaiiil, which is on the buiindiiry-liiie between 
Prussia i)ropf*r ami Pomerania. So far it reseiiiblos in all its 
fcatinvs a iiioiiiitain system of a diminutive size. It continues 
with a less elevation and more extended slopes along the boundary- 
line between the ])rovinceH of JVniorania and Mraiidcnburg, and 
terminates in a>)nipt hills not far from the banks of the Oder 
opposite Schwedt and Oderberg. The soil of this elevation is much 
better in this part than it is furblier east, but it is only of vt;ry moderate 
fertility. 'I’u the south-east of the higher ])ortion of the elevation 
f^xteiuls the greatest waste in the Prus-iaii moiiarcJiy, called the 
Tuchler Jlcide (Ifeath of ^J'uchcl), which is .00 miles in length and 
from 120 to miles in width. The soil is saml 3 *, and, with the exceji- 
tioii of shrubs and stunti'd ]iineH, it jn-oduccs scarcely an^^thing that 
i.s useful to man. The spots of cultivable ground iire few and of 
small c.'xi'ont. Towards the south, wlicro it ajiproachos the river 
Netze, an uilluejit of the W’arta, the soil improves, and it is still bettor 
betwei-u the two last-iueiitioiicd river.’^, but even hero the fertility is 
not gr(‘at. U.^twcicii the Warta, wdieiv? that river runs nortli, and the 
Vistula, ihori! is a large li’aet <if c»iinitry which yields abuiiclaiii crops 
of wheat and other grain, 'i^c tract which exbnids idoiig the lower 
Cf>iirse «»f Llie Warta to the Goer, isiiinch lcs.s fertile. Gn the northern 
side of the tslcvution the country is of mo.leiiiU* fertility, but it 
improves towards the shores of the Baltic. A few miles from the 
sea there is u Iract several miles widi% wliicli may be called fertile, 
but the shui’cs consist of sand-hills wl^icli extend 2 or II inilcH inland, 
and occupy the whole coast from the eastern mouth of the Gdor to 
the fertile delta of the Vistula near Danzig. 

The Western of the elevation begins on the west of tins 

Odiir, bctwooii Scliwedt and Oderberg, and runs wcfst-north-wesi until 
it enters tlio ducliy of l^b'cklonbiirg, through which it extends to 
Holstein and tlie banks of the Klbc. Its mean lunght is here 
probiibly h;s.s than 1100 feet above the seu-levcl, and the surface is 
rathi'r iiiieveii, several hills rising from lOO to 200 feet above it. The 
soil of that part which is within J*nisHi;i, is of modoratii fiTtiIit 3 ^ ; but 
along its iiortbern declivity, and as far as the .*?liorcs of the Baltic, 
including the J.sl.-uid of Jliig ’ii, it conaisl.s uf veiy good land, which 
yiehls large crojts of giain. 

The iSoiithcrn elevation uf the Prussian plain is coum-clcd at its 
castcni extrciuity with the higlihmds of Saiirlomir in i’oland. Tt 
runs in a west-nortli-west direction along the oasterii b<iundar 3 '^ of 
Silesia, where it rises to about lOOl) fet;t :ibove the sea-level north of 
the town ol Breslau. In this [JSirt it is called tlnj Heights of Trebiiitz. 
The elevation is intcriTuj)ted by the valley of the Oder bi^twcCu 
Leiibiis and Great Glogau, and faiiher on by the Bober, Ncissc, and 
Spree; but it appears south of Berlin, wdiere it is called the Fleming, 
and is 400 feet above the sea, or UOO foot above tlie site of the Prus.sian 
ca])it.'il. It tt rminate.H not far from the hanks of the Flbe, between 
Magdeburg and Burg ; but .a eonliniiatiou of it appears on the western 
sidi! of tlu! l .lbe, ami after leaving the I'nissiaii dominioiis it continues 
between tlu; Flbe and the Weser to the vicinity of tlio Korth Sea 
between tlu; nioiitb.s of these two I'ivrrs. In tlu-sc parts it is very 
wide and (Munpreheiids the Heath of Liineburg, which belongs to the 
kingdom of Hanover. 

The country which lies between tlie two elevations, west uf the 
meridian of k not distinguished by fertility, excejit in some 
of the river bottorns. Berlin lies in a sandy desert, which contains 
only small isolated tracts of fertile ground ; and this sterile country, 
ill some parts overgrown with line forests, extends iiortliwani to the 
boundary of Mecklenburg, and southward to the Fleming. To the 
cast and west of this waste, on both sides oi the Oder, and towards the 
bauks of the Elbe, the country is much better, but still not very fertile. 

I he country to the south of the southerii elevation is more favoured 
by nature than the other parts of the Prussian uior.arcliy. Com- 
pletely sterile tracts arc rare, and of small extent, with tlie exception 
uf one which forms the soutbern district of Silesia, and is contiguous 
to the boundary-line of the Austrian dominions and of J'olaud. Thu 
remainder of Silesia is fertile, especially the plain, which extends on 
the Irft bank of the Oder from Opjieln to Liegnilz. The same observa- 
tion njtplies to the province of Saxony, as far as it lies south of the 
southern elevation; the country about the town of Magdeburg is 
noted for its fi;rtilit 3 *, and is considered the granary of Berlin. 
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(7/h#iate.— The difference of tempomture in the provinces is con- 
siderable. The following approximations are given by Berghaus 


' Divisioiifl. 

j Moan Annual 
j Tirinjicrature. 

i 

Mean of 
Summer. 

Mean of 
Winter. 

'\V(?Mt(?rn ]*riissiii 

i 4yi"Falir. 

63 " 

35" 

Central rrussia . . 

i 48“ ,. 

f»4" 

83" 

EuHtern Priit»Hia 

; 43 " „ 

61" 

26 " 


Borghaus observes, that the ineuii annual quantity of rain in the 
western division arnoutits to 20 inches, and only to 1 6 inches in the 
castium division, but it is nearly impossible to dot(*rmine this point, 
as the latter division annually experiences very heavy falls of snow, 
which it is nearly impossible to estimate, on account of the drift- 
storms, which accumulate the snow in some places to a great depth, 
whilst other ])laccs, which are exposed tfi tlieir wdiole force, are quite 
bare. The prevailing winds in Prussia, as Jill over tho west of Europe, 
blow from the west, and frequently wdth great force. 

Ilicci's , — lu Rhenish PriiH.sia is the llhinc, which traverses this 
division of the monarchy from south to north, and is navigable for 
liirgtJ vessels and Ht<;ainerK as far. ils it flows through the Prussian 
dominions, its course above Bonn is rapid, and in some places eddies 
occur, but they art* not dangerous. Several rivtjrs join Llie Rhine from 
tho east and west. From tho oast it receives the Siog, on which 
timber is floated, and wiiich is also navigable for 4 or 5 miles from it.s 
mouth ; the Wipper, farther north, which is only navigable for n short 
distance from its innutb ; iiiid the Ruhr and the Lipjie, both of whicli 
are navigable for 150 or 40 milos from their junction w’ith tho Rhine. 
Gn the left tbe Mosolle fails into tlie Rhine at Cologne, and is navi- 
gable in the wlnjle of its course tlirongU the Prussian dominions, an 
extent of more than l.'iO miles. Steamers ply on this river between 
Cologne and Treves, and even u]) to Metz; the stream is rapid, and 
the up-navigation tedious. 

In the eastern parts of Prussia four large navigable rivers, the Eluj-:, 
CDi'Ut, Vistula, and the Nij:mi:n traverse tlie elevations which run 
through them from east to w<;st. Between the two elevations how- 
ever the aiHuents of these rivers run east and wivst, and ns many of 
them are navigable foi* barges, they f:i(?ilitritc the intercourse between 
tbe countries on their banks. The navigable sillluents of the b'lbe 
from the w'est are tl»c ISaalc, which begins to lu; navigable where it 
enters Priitkiia, the IJnstrnt, and the Elster; and from tin; east the 
Havel, which is joined b 3 ' tho Spr»-o ; the course of tin? Havel is 
ncari 3 ' 250 mib s, measured along the windings, and it is navigable 
for about two-thinls of that distance. The navigable ainueuts of the 
Oder from the east are tlio Klodnitz, in southern Silesia; the Bartsch, 
which is navigable from M ditch downwards; the Warta, which is 
navigable before it leaves iViland and entei*» I’russia, with its navi- 
gable ti’ibutiiiy the Netze; and from the west the Bober, tin? Nois.sp, 
and tbe Fiiiow. 'J’ln? Jak«? into wliich the Od<*r diF.ch,argo.s its waters 
before it enters the Baltic, receives the two navigable rivers, the 
Ucker and the IVein? ; b 3 ' tin? latter soa-vessels oJ' iiioderatt? .size can 
ascend to the town <if Demmiii. The Vistula reci ives from tho we.st 
tho Brahe, which becomes navigable at tbe town of Bromberg. 
l>et ween the Oder and the Vistula is the Persaiite, which runs more 
than 100 miles, and is navigable mi?ro than 20 miles from its mouth 
in the Baltic. 'J'Jie bribing .River rises in tin? lake of Draiiscn, and 
though its course is not long, it is navigable, and of gre-at importance 
to the. town f>f Elbing : it falls i^ito tho Frisehes Half. Farther oust 
the same lake receives tho Passarge, which is navigable lor sinull Hf?a- 
vessels to the town of Braunsberg, four mib?s fr<»ni its mouth. Tin- 
PiH?ge1, whicli also falls into the Frisches Half, is navigable as far as 
Instcrburg for largi? river vcbb(;1s, and to tin? town of Kiinigsberg for 
vessels of 300 tons burden. The Deime, which is uuite<l with the 
Prege] by a canal, runs to the Kurisches Hail', and is navigable for 
]aig(? river boats. The Eicmeii or Meinel is navigable in the whole* of 
its course through iVussiii ; it receives from the north the Yura, whii-h 
about 10 iiiiU?s from its uiontli is uuvigabh? for sniall river boat-4; and 
from the? south the Sehcschuppe, which is navigable about 25 inib’s 
upwards. The last river whicli retpiires mention is the Dunge, which 
comes from Russia, and enters the Kurisches Uaff at its most northern 
extremity, where it forms a part of the harbour c)f tho towu of Meiiic?!. 
Vessels uf more than .000 tons burden can enter the river and unload 
in the middle of the town. 

Prod act 10718 . — Gf domestic animals the numbers stated a few years 
ago wore — horses, 1,500,000; homed-cattle (bulls, cows, ox(?n, and 
c^ves), 4,003,012; sheep, 10,3-14,018, namely, 4,119,950 merinos, 
7,846,752 of an improved breed, and 4,377,310 common sheep; swine, 
2,000,000, bred in Pomerania, Saxony, the pixivinces of the Rhine, 
and above all in Westphalia, the hams of whicli country have long 
been celcbmtt!(L Goats are bred only in the moiiiitaiiious parts of 
Silesia, Saxony, and Westphalia. There ai-e likewise asses iiiid inulf?s. 
Of wild four-footed anituals there are stags, fallow-deer, wild boars, 
hares and rabbits, wolves, foxes, bears rarely, lynxes, beavers, badger.^, 
pole-cats, otters, weasels, and martens; the ei-mine is very niro. 
Domestic poultry of all kinds uhoiiiids ; and of wild-fowl, besides 
jiboasants and partridges, thei*o are such immense numbers of wild 
geese os frequently to do great injury to tho fanners. Smoked gooso 
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are an important article of exportation from Pomerania. Of birds of 
prey, there aro the eagle, the sparrow-hawk, the kite, and some others. 
Fish of various kinds are extremely abundant, as well in the numerous 
rivera as in the Baltic. In all the provinces where there are heaths, 
buckwheat, and lime-trees, great quantities of bees are bred. 

Agriculture is carried on with great care in most of the provinces. 
Wheat, rye, oats, and barley are raised both for liome consumption 
and exportation ; there are likewise peas, beaus, vetches, millet, maixe, 
rapeseed, and linseed. Potatoes aro cultivated in all the provinces. 
Flax, hemp, hops, tobacco, chicory, beet-root, and garden vegotabloa 
of all kinds aro raised. Fruit is grown extensively in Pumeraula, 
Saxony, and Rhenish Prussia : the chief, indeed almost the only j 
wine growing province is Rhenish Prussia. The }irincipal forests aro i 
in Prussia proper and Silesia ; but some ])roviuceH, for iusisince port ■ 
of Saxony, have not siiflicient. The mineral products are salt from 
salt springs, of excellent quality and in great abundance, amber, and ‘ 
coals ill large quantities ; alum, vitriol, saltpetre, alabaster, basalt, ! 
granite, iwrphyry, marble, slate, fVeestono, chalk, lime, porcolain-clay, 
pipo-clay, ^kc. I'he inotiillie products are silver, copper, lead, iron, 
zinc, cobalt, arsenic, and cuLuiiiiao. The precious stones are the onyx, 
agate, jasper, and carueliaii. 

Manuf act arcs. — The principal manufiiclures are -linen in all the 
provinces, but chiefly in Silesia ; woollen cloths and cotton goods, 
especially in the province of the Rhino, at Rlborfold, Barmen, Ch*efeld, 
&c. ; silk, leather, iron- and copper-ware, cutlery, articles of gold aiul 
silver, chicory, paper, china, |^laH.s, earthenware}, snuff and tobacco, 
boot-rot»t sugar, guupow<lnr, &c. ; breweries mid spirit distillerie.^ are 
very jiuiiicroiis. (Jottou factories with steam machinery have risen in 
consirlcrable numbers in recent years in Rheiiisli Prussia, Westphalia, 
and Bile.si.'u 

Oounacrcc, — The coiiiinei'ce of Pruj^sia is facilitated by the Baltic, 
which iijcluiliiig the wiinlings of its coast extends along the north of 
Prussia for more than miles; by the great navigable rivers before 
meiilioiied, and their navigable triliuiary stniams; by iinmcrons canals; 
and by the sj'steni of railroads which traverses the country in all direc- 
tions. Tlie coinuicrcc of Prussia extern Is t<» almost all the states of 
Furope, to America, and Ohina; but. its chief commem? is with Austria 
and the other slates of (Jeriiuvny, with England, Russia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Nethorlsimls. l'h(} jirincipul articlc.s <if export are the chief 
natural and industrial products already ciinmcu'atod. Tht} principal 
articles imported arc : —raw ami rerunal sugar, coffee, tea, sjiices, 
cotton, silk, tobacco, hops, tin, saltpetre, dye-stuff, wine, glass, and 
varioij.s inanufael Lires, «shi(dly printed calicoes, silks, and fine hardware. 
Tn Iblli the cclclir ted (lormtui commercial league comincnced, \iiider 
the aiisjiicos of Prusjua, and has been since gradually jointMl b}^ 
almost, all Ukj (icrman slates except Austria. The object of this league 
(or, as it i.s called in Herman, Zf.llvcrcin^ 'customs union’} is to esba- 
blisli an cnitiro fri?e(b)m of trade among the Herman states, and to 
subject foreign triidti t(» such restrictions only as the protection of 
iialioiial uiauiifactures or the financial eirfuinstauces of the state may 
render iieces-^ary. The cdiicf harbours of Prussia .are : — IMcinel, Pillau, 
Danzig, Kaminin, Scliweineniiindc, iVeneniliude, Oreifswald, Stralsuud, 
and Barth. The foreign trade of i'russia out of the Baltic is greatly 
)iaiii])eri;d by the iSoiind duc.s. Danzig and Mernel export large 
(| nan titles of Ru.4siuti corn and other heavy ])roduce. The most 
considerable commercial towns are: — Berlin, Konigsberg, Danziir, 
Breslau, Btcttlri, l^lagdehurg, Cologne, Flberfeld, Barmen, and Aix- 
1a-Cha[)e]lc. H'he great fairs are those of Breslau, Fraukfurt-ou-thc- 
Ddtn’, and Magdeburg. 


passing through Saarbruck and Neutikirchen. Along all the lines 
mentioned electro-telegraphic wires are laid. 

Religion , — There is, properly speaking, no state religion. That of 
the royal family and of the majority of the people is Calvinism ; but 
Christians of all denominations are equally admissible to all public 
employments. In 1817, the three hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation, the Calvinists, Lutherans, and other Protestant sects in 
iVuBsia, and in some other parts of Germany, united themselves into 
uno religious body, under the iiamo of Kvangolicol Christians. These 
amount^ in Prussia iu 1852 to 10,359,994 ; the Roman Catholics to 
0,332,293; the Meniionitcs to about 14,780; Greeks to 1485; and 
Jews to 22G,S(S8. lllio Protestants are governed iu spiritual matters by 
a general consistory (Dber Kirchenrath), and by a consistory for each 
of tlio proviuccs. The Catholics are under the :irch bishops of Breslau, 
(’ologne, and Guesen and Posen, ami tho bishops of Culm, Eruielaud, 
Munster, Paderborn, and Trfcves. 

Jviacalion. For the education of the people, there ore in all the 
towns elementary, Sunday, ami infant schools, schools for inochaiiios, 
&;c. J^lreuts are compelled by law to send their children to Hohool. 
In 1850 there were 24,201 elementary schools, with 30,805 teachers 
and 2,452,002 pufuls in the kingdom. For the higher branches of 
education, there were iu the same year 117 gymnasia, witli 1661 pro- 
fessors and 29,474 scholars. There arc nuiversitics at Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Greifswnld, Ifallc, Miinstcr, and Kbuigsberg, to the suppoi’t 
of which the government api>lics large sums. Tattiraiy and learned 
societies are very numerous. 

Rin^etiuti . — According to the budget of 1854 the total revenue was 
estimated at 107,990,009 thalers (about 1 0,1 98,500/.). The expenditure 
for the same year was estimated at an cciual siitn. The debt amountod 
to about 32,070,074/. sterling, bearing intercsst at 4 per cent. 

Army . — All subjects of the Prussian monarchy are bound to military 
service, wliich tiny perforin successively in the standing nriu}', the 
laudwchr (militia) of the first and second bun, and in the landsturin 
(wliich answers to tho French ' levce-cu-masse All xiien able to 
boar arms from 20 to 25 years of age belong to the standing army ; 
they servo three yt}ars, and arti then discharged for tu'o years, during 
which they are liable to be called out as the iTscrve. All those wJio 
have served in the standing army belong to tlic laudwchr of the first 
ban, from the ago of 2ii to 32, both inclusive. In the time of war 
this ban is on the same footing as the standing army, and equally 
liable to servo both at home and ahmad. It is call«<l out every yi*ur 
to exercise, in one year for a fortnight, in the next for a moiiili, and 
is eqnippiMl aiul clothed while it serves, ’fhe second ban, which is 
called out only iu time of war, and is then cliicily etnjdoycd in 
reinforcing the garrisons, includes all men cajiablo of bearing arms till 
the age of 39. All older men lit for serviet} belong to tlio hindsturm. 
The standing nrmy consists of a eoqis of guards and eight army-corps. 
In the fii'ld each army-corps consists of 25 battalions (25,0UC> men), 
32 sqiiadroiiK of cavalry (4800), and 11 batteries with 88 guns. The 
totid force of the army on a war footing, and including the laiidwehr 
of the first ban, numbers 410,000 men ; the Ifuidwehr of tho 
second ban numbers 11.5,000 men; giving a total available force of 
525,0()<i men. 

Prussia has lately asjiired to become a maritime power, and now 
maintains a small fleet of sailing and steam vcs;jLl3. Tho sailing 
vessels consist of 1 frigate, 4 8 giiu.s ; 1 corvette, 1 2 guns ; 1 scliooiier, 
3 guns; one traiisjiort ship with 6 guns; 36 gunboats with 2 guns 
apiece ; .and 6 yawls ciinying 1 gun each. Tho steam fleet consists of 
2 corvettes, 10 and 12 guns; and 2 dispatch boats carrying 8 guns 


The transit trade of Prussia with Russia including J’oland and apicco. Two frigates (40 guns each), 1 corvette (20 guns), and 1 
central and southern Germany is of great importance, and is greatly schooner (3 gifns) were on the stocks in 1854. For tlic purpose of 
fiicilituficd by iiitcriiiil navigation ninl by railroads. From Berlin a foriiiiiig a nnvul arsenal and station fur the fleet I’russia has I'ecently 
railway 488 miles in length, including its branches from Kreutz to purchased the bay of Jahde from OLDKMiL/itu. Tlio commercial 
Poseii and from Tfirschau to Danzig, runs uortli-e.astwaixl through navy of Prussia consisted of 973 ships carrying 131,046 lasts (of 
Stettin and Bi-oiiiberg to Kuiiigsberg. Another line runs south-east- 4000 lbs. eac;li) ; and 379 coasting vessels of an aggregate burden of 
ward through Frankfurt-an-der-Oder to Breslau ^220 miles), and is 6005 lasts in 1 853. The total imiiiher of vessels that entered Prussian 


continued southward through Brieg and Gpp<‘ln to meet the Vieiiiia- 
Oklcow railway, which is also joined by tl^i Russian line tti Wiu’siiw : 
this Boutli-eastem line is met at Ivuhlfui't hy the Saxo-Silosiaii line to 
Dresden ; and from Breslau and Brieg n^sjK'Ctively there are brauches 
to Schweidnitz and Ncisse. Southward from Berlin runs tiio Berliii- 
Kiitheii line, connecting the capital with Halle, and by means of the 
Thuriuglan, Baxon, and other railways, with Frankfiii't-ani-Mayn, 
Leipzig, Dresden, and Munich. Wt?8twarcl from the ea]utal through 
Potsdam and Mugdebui^ a lino runs to Brunswick, Hanover, and 
Bremen near the mouth of tho AVeser; and north- west war<l a line 
runs to Hamburg, thus connecting Berlin with the ports on tho Kibe. 
The western part of the I'russiuti states is traversed by the Oologne- 
Miuden lin<j, which runs from Deutz opposite Gologiie on tho right 
bank of tho Rhino through Dusseldorf, Hamm, and Miuden to 
Hanover ; from (lologno it is continued westward through Aix-Ia- 
idiapelle, between which and Verviers it joins the Belgian railway 
system. There ans numerous short, brauches from these wosteni lines, 
^ from Cologne to Bonn ; Aix-la-Chapelle to Miiestricht and Krefelt; 
Dusseldorf through Klberfcld to Dortmund, a station on the Cologne- 
Mindeii Ime; Hamm to Muustor ; and the Westphalia line from Hamm 
TO 1 aderbom, Warburg, and Cassid. Tho railway from I'aris to 
Mayence traverses tho extreme southern ancle of Rhenish i’russin. 


liarlKiurs in 1851 amounted to 6893, of which 1205 were Prussiau; 
3954 had cargoes amounting to 310,189 lasts, and 2939 wore iu liallastC 
Tho totiil number of departures in the same year amounted to 6799, 
of which 1197 were Prussian ; 5884 carried freights measuring 476,919 
lasts, and 915 left iu ballast. The principal foreign trade is carried 
on with Great Britain, Denmark, tho ilause towns, Norway, Holland, 
Sweden, Hanover and Oldenburg, Russia, Mecklenburg, Belgium, and 
Frenco. 

The ConsfitvHon was until lately an unlimited monarchy, hen‘<li- 
tary in Ujc male and femal j line. iVussia had formerly a rcf)resent- 
ative body colled the Estates, which however, ns the power of the 
crown increased, soon fell into disuse. Iu July 1823 a low was 
promulgated hy Frederick William III. for the institution of pro- 
vincial estates, which were theucoforwurd ctmvoked in all the 
provinces ; but no steps were taken towards the institution oi a geuenil 
national reiirrscntation. On the accc-ssiou of tin? present king, 
Frederick William IV., in 1840, provincial and district assemblies 
were established in all ]>arta of the niouarohy. Subsequently (Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1847), the king granted a kind of representative consti- 
tution to his subjects, according to which there was a diet consisting 
of two chambers-— one of the Nobles, who sat 80 f»arately, excejit on 
financial votes, when they sat with the other orders ; tho other called 
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tlio Uuitofl cjoiisintiiig of ih« provincial diets conj(»ined iiit.o oiio 
Ic^gislative body, wbioli w.-w to be convened at leaflt oiico in cveiy four 
years. The king bound himself to contniet no new loan and to 
inipoBO no new tax (except in cei'taiii cases) without tljc coiiHcnt of tlio 
diet. Tho United i)i«t was cxclinled from legislating on all subjects 
of foreign prdiey, fniiitier duos, and war taxes ; its jiositive riehts 
wore limited to cpiestions of internal taxation. Fiiiiilly, tho right of 
petition with resjieet to internal aifairs was concedetl. 

On this foundation, small and slender though it was, an ample 
Bharo of liberty might in time have been socured by a jiatient pnic- 
tical people ; but circurnstaiiecs wore iinfavourabh?. The French 
. ivoltitioii of February 1848 estabiisiicfl a republic in France, and tho 
king, dreading the spread of this contagious example, tricil to pre- 
occupy tho minds of his subjects with fears of Fivneh invasion, and 
with a desire to secui'o an iiiipractica\)le object, the unity of (lerniauy 
— -botli ill some ineasiire subjects of foreign policy, and excluded by 
the now criiistl til lion from the legislative fiinutioiiH of the diet. The 
rcvolution.iry wave however which hatl originated in Franco roaehetl 
llerliu in less than a tnoiith. On the night of March IS harrieafles 
were thrown up in the afreets, anti many bhiody eiieuiinters took place 
between the ]ieoplc and the royal troojjs, which on tlie next niuriiiiig 
withdrew from the capital. Tlie king then, beiuUng tt» the utonn, 
granted all sorts of liberal iiieauures — ubolLtiou of the censorship and 
perfect freedom of the press; a ])oliti(Ml amnesty; a truly consti- 
tutional form of goveriiuienfc for Prussia, wiLli :ui electoral law for 
rfjguliiting the election of a National Assembly to discuss :i new 
constitution; iiidepeiideiice of judges ; right of public meeting; exer 
cist! of political riglits witliont reference to religioi.i'! belief; the sub- 
mission of all new laws to tho deliberation of the represeutjitiv»!s, &.c. 
Tho National Assemlily iijcL on May 22nd : it discussetl and parsed 
si'veral laws forming tlu! bases of a new eonstitiitiun ; but fi*i‘ijueiitly 
its debates were boistiU'ons :uid inbMiiperate, and its disiMissioiis were 
criticised or continued in clubs and even in the streets, where nienibors 
wlio opposed the popular fleiiiamls were fiviiuently ill treateil. The 
iin.'naeiug attitinh' of the pnpulaee became nmre aggravating after the 
npf!niiig of tho Deniooriitic (Jongress in licrlin (October 2l>). The 
National Assembly was ki?pt almost in a state of sieg«s and it was said 
that its r(!suliitioiis Wire innueiiced by the deniuoratio mobs that 
thronged a)»out its place of meoiing. *Oii October:;! the As.seuibly 
mlopted an article declaring all IVussians cipial Won* the law, denying 
any ililference or privilege <jf rank or any special noVnlity, and forbiil- 
diiig the use of titles of nobility or other (pialilications in public 
documents ; and voted to urge the government to take prompt and 
energetic sLepcs to seciirj the liberty of the people in the Oermuu 
portion of the Austrian states. On its ri.sing the Asstfinbly found that 
the populace hatl iiailed u|i the outer iloors of the Hall «>f Session. 
To licdivei* the cajiiial from a state of long-con tin tied ferment and 
coiiiujot ion. and to get rid of tlie National Assembly, which was 
every tlay bccoining more itnpractii*ablc and mure di-niocratic, on the 
aece><sion of (..'oiint JUMudenburg to the ministry, the Assoiubly was 
proroguetl (November ^) and ordereti to transfer its sitting to Jlrau- 
denburg. The presi.lent (Uuruh) refiisCMl to close the session; the 
National (riiard ol Ikn'lin was ordered l.o kcj) the members wlio per- 
Bisti'd to meet from r. :icliiiig the ball of the Assiunbly ; but instead of 
obeying the governineiit Uie Nation.il (hiard took tli»! Assembly under 
its protection, and tniabled it to enntinne its di-.libciations. The 
National (iiiard was tlien disarnicfl, tlie city ilccJanMl in a state of sh^g*.', 
anti otrcniiied by the royal tio(*j)s iin<ler bieiieral Wrangcl, who cIosimI 
all the clubs, lu-olijliited all meetings in the streets .‘ind tlie sale of all 
political papers witliout the authority of the polic ?. A portion of 
tho Assemhly met (November Id) in a co/}i*e- house, •{las.sed a i-c‘.so- 
liition to witiihttitl jKiymciit of the taxes, anti was then dis|s.*rsed by 
tlie trt»f»jw. 

On November LT (to which date it was /irorogned liy royal ortli- 
naiicc) the National Assembly met in ilraiidenbiii'g, aiul e«»utinued 
its »<i*.tiiigs b.>r a lew tlays, iluriiig which it exhibited uudiguilied help- 
lessuesa V»y its sip.udjbU*.s alul tlisseiislons. Ou iJecenilaw f> the king 
iBHUod a procbuiiiit/mn trissnlviiig the As'^einbly, aiitl etmtaiiiiiig the i 
heads t>f tlie present eonstiturmn of I'russia. This state pap r ' 
guarantees the Ireedoiii ol tlie press, subject to piv»seeubioii for olVeiices [ 
by existing laws ; ireetluin of uuM-ting in iiu-losed places, and also in ; 
public on 21 hoiir.V notice and poriuission of the police; a responsible i 
laiiilstry; two chambers, the uiiper consisting of J8U members elected j 
by the wealthier inhabitants of tlie state, who are tlieinselves clioseii j 
by the general body of the eit^ctors;— the lowi:r of .‘IfiO members, i 
elected by universal siiflrage — tho meuibers of eitlier liouse requiring * 
no other qualitications than being of a cjri ain ag » and ]iroof of luitu- I 
ralisatiou; complete liberty for all r«l;gbm.s ; abolition of arisbicratic • 
privil-ges; and tho Juloptiou of th«! i)iiueipb! of the llritisli Habeas j 
Corpus Act. Jt is true that some of these juim-iph's have been 
modified, narrowed, or violated (as in *whe ease of th«! press, and in the 
composition of the upper house, of which the king nominates tJie 
iic'jority if not all the tuembers for life) since the Hubsideiiee of the 
revolutionary period of 1848-11, but tho leading features of coiisti- ; 
tutioiial liberty on tho basis of representation are there. j 

I'nissia, as a member of the German Confederation, is the second : 
in rank; its contingent to tho army in 1815 was 711,484 men, including ■ 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery and train with 100 pieces of cannon; : 


PRUSSIA. 


= but in recent times JVus'dii has jdaced her whole army at tho service 
i of the Confedemtion. It contributes 801,083 florins per annum to 
the ex ponses of the Diet; and in the full council Jias, like tho other 
kings, four votes. 

llUUtrical — Tho n.'imo of Prus-^ia is derived from the 

Rorussos, a Slavonic people, who inhabited the territory that now 
forms the proviiK'oa of Iriast and West Prussia. These people were 
Biihjngat<!d and converted tf> Christianity in the 18th century by tho 
Teutonic knights. In tho 15th century West Prussia l>ocamc subject 
to Poland, and tho Teutonic knights, w'ho still held lilast I’russia with 
Kdiiigsberg for their capital, became vassals of Poland. Albert of 
Ih'anrieTiburg, a doHceiidaut of Frederick von Hohenzolleru, burgrave 
of N iirnberg and 35th gnuid master of the c)rih*r, ronouncod his vows, 
became a Protestant, and erected East Prussia into a hereditary duchy, 
which he left with the iiiareii of Rrai idea burg to his descendants. 
The estates of the electors of Rraudenburg iucrtNised by slow degrees 
till U;48, when the (‘lector Frisilerick VVilhcliu obtained by the treaty 
of Westphalia the bishoprics of llalbcrstadt and Mindeii. In 1558 
he d(*livortid Prussia from the suzerainty of Poland, and in 1580 be 
added to his po.ssessiiius the archdio('.cse of Magdeburg. 11 is son the 
elector Frederick 111. obtained the title of King (Frederick I.) from 
the emperor in 1701, and made several acquisitions of territory, the 
most Important of which vv.as tho principality of Neiichatel. ile alsi 
took an active part in tho Tliirty Years* War. His successor, 
Wilhelm 1., who mounted the throne in 1713, wrested a largt^ part 
of Poin(*raina from Sweden, and obtained at the pt^ace of Utrecht a 
part of Gueldcrlaiid and the duchy of Limburg. Frederick Jl. (the 
Great), who reigned li*ora 174 U to 1785, made i*nis.sia famous by his 
military gtftiius and his Hiiceesses against Austria, Saxony, and Swediiii. 
Soon after his acaa^ssimi he wrested Silesia from Austria; in 1744 he 
ov’crran Saxony. In the St!V(!ii Veaix’ War he took a l«*atling part, and 
fought foiirt' ou battles, of wliich he gahuMl nine. At the close of 
the Seven Years’ War, in 17<‘3, he applied Jiimself to the improvement 
of his kingdom, whicli he did iii>t fail to enlarge on the lirst partition 
(»f J'olaiiil, by seizing for his share the grciitcr jiart of West 1‘riissia. 
His successor, Wilhelm 11., joined the lirst eoalitien against the Fivncli 
republic, from which ho gathenal little glory ; but ail'led to his states 
coiisiderabh! tcirritorifs on the second and third partitions of Poland 
(17118 and l7lM). His son, Frt;(J(frick Wilhelm 111., wln> asc(*nded 
the throne Noveuibor 15, 17h7, joined the coalition against France 
November 8, 1805, upon certain conditions. After tlie battle! of 
Aiisterlitz peace was eoncliided b(*t.wceii Austria and France. A few 
days lad’ore, on December 15, 1805, Ibo JVussiun ambassador, Gount 
llaugwitz, cunclnded a ])r(dimiimry (invention between I’riissia and 
France, by wliicli Prussia ci‘ded Aiispacli to Pav'aria and Cleves and 
Ntudeliatcl to France, which luaile over the electorate of lliiiiover to 
Prussia, and Prussia, in fact took possisssion of that country. This led 
to a d(‘clara1.i(»ii of war by J^hjglaiid against T'riissia. A’arious nego- 
tiations Ibllowed, which ended in a war between Prussia and Fr.inee. 
Tiic batihs of Jena (October 11, 1805) deeidod the fate of the 
Prussian army. Tin*, most important fortrc.';s(!s b^tweiMi tho We.scr and 
tin* KUk! siirrciiilered in i*:ipiil siiceirssiiiii, and Napoleon .1. entered 
ilerlui on Oetobor 27tb. Fr*!di!rick William retired to Meinel, eollecU'd 
a new army, and, ti»gcthei with bis ally tin? Emprror of IviV'tsia., 
inarched to oppose the advance of the enemy in East Prussia. The 
battles of Eylaii and Friedlaiid led to the peace of 'J’ilsit (July U, 
1807), by which tlie- king hut bis domiuiims between ilic Rhine and 
the Elbe, and the greater part of l*ni.s.sian Poland, which W(!iit to form 
])art of tin. grand-diicliy of Warsaw. Tlie king diil not return to liis 
(::ipit.'il till thu end ol 1801). On February 21, 1812, lif! eoin;]udi*d 
an ofleii.sivt! alliance with France, and when war broke out between 
Ruasia and France, in June 1812, he aeiit 3(»,000 men to join the 
10th French corps under Marslial Macdonald, wliicJi was employed in 
the siege of Riga. ( )ii the rapid i-etreat of tho French from Russia 
the Pru.*iSiau corps was likewise obliged to rt?tire. but Geiienil York, 
who eoiiiniiiudcd it, (.tonchidiMl a couvtuition witli the Itussiun general 
Diebitscli, by which the IT’ussiau c»irpa was declared neutral and 
separated from the French army. The can 4 >:ugn of 1813, the advance 
of the allies to J'aris, tho capture of that city in Marcli 1814, the 
deposition of Najioleon 1., his removal to the island of J'dba, and tho 
re.storatioii of the RonrboiiH, folhjwed in rajiid sncciission. Tlie return 
of Napoleon from Elba in 1815 led to a now alliance between Prussia, 
Austria, Uiissia, and England, who declartsp war agaiihst him. The 
battlf! of Waterloo led to tho general peace of Europe, when the 
Goijgrc.'^s of V ieiina restored to i^russia her lost territories, with the 
exception of a part of J’oland, in lieu of which she obtained a part of 
•Saxony and tlie territories on the lower Rhine, distingnishod above as 
Rheuisli Pru><8ia. During tho reign of the prcRcut king, Frederick 
William IV., the most iuiportuut events that have occurred in Prussia 
ore the constitutional reforms above noticed; the suppression of the 
iusiirrcctiou of tho Poles of Posen in 1848; delivering Radeu from 
iti.Miirgetit bauds of democratic socialists in 1841) [IIadb.v] ; and tho 
01)011 as-istauce given to tho Sohlesadg-Holsloiiiers in iiisuri'cctiou 
against tliuir sovereign tho King of Denmark. [11 oi.stein.J 

X’RU.SSIA, properly so called, formerly designated by tho name of 
the Kingdom of Prussia, and afterwards divided into the two provinces 
of East and West Prussia, is situated between 52'* 54' and 55“ 53' 
N. lat, 15“ 42' and 22 ' 45' E. long. It is bounded N. by tho Rultic, 
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R by Russia, S. bj’' I’olazid and the province of Poscii, and^ W. by 
Braudeubiifg and I’omeranifi, Tho area and population of East aud 
West Prussia are given in the statistical table in the preceding article. 
Of the area SOU square miles aiHS covcri^d with waters. The climate 
is temperate in siiiiiiner, very cold in winter, very changeable on 
the coast, and generally rather damp. The fare of tho countr}' is 
level, broken licro and there by low ranges of bills. Tho forests 
which cover tho sandy plains are estimated at 2,000,000 of acius. 
The jiriucipal rivers are the Vistula, the Pregel, and tho Memcl, or 
Nicmen. Therts aro several hundreds of smidl lakes, namely, liOO in 
East, and 150 in West Prussia ; but uq, large ones, unless we reckon ns 
such the two I Faffs, which communicate with the sea only by canals, 
and littvc fresh water. [KuiilsciiRS II*AtT; EniscJiiiS Haff.] The 
two lartrcst are the Mauor Lake, 40 scjiiarii miles, and the Spirditig 
Lnk<s 70 Btjuaro miles in extent. With regard to the natural pro- 
ductions, the province produces corn, ]>ii1se, flax of cxcrellent quality, 
hemp, tobacco, hops, iiJiidder, puhitoes, and timber. There arc good 
breeds of ilie usual domestic uiiinials. abundance both of fresh- water 
and pen fish, and bo*-s. miiitfial kingdom is very poor; iron how- 

ever in various forms is abundant, and amber is 11101*0 plentiful in this 
]irovince than in any other part of tho world. It is thrown up chiefly 
on the lialbic coast bilweeii Memol and the western cxircunity of the 
Culf of Daiidg. Its cjolloction was Jbrmorly under tlie direction of 
persons aiipoiuled by the govcrnint'iit, and the cause of much aiinoy- 
uncto to the coast population w*ho could not laijoy all aquatic excursion 
without subjecting thciiisclvi^H to a strict search on their return ; and 
they could put to sea from certain places only. Tlie collection of tho 
aijilu’-r has been fanned by the govorniiieiit since, wo believe, ISOl). 
I’lic iiiiinufactinvs tif the proviijc«* arc cfniniiod to the towns, of wiiicli 
the priiicipal arc Danzig, Mould, JCIbing, and Ediiigsberg. Eroiii 
1 hiiizig and Moind laiyt.* quantities <if' I iussian produce, corn, tallow, 
hides, tlax, hemp, timber, tVre. arc sliippe<l. Tlu^ province of E;ist 
IViiHsia is divided into two trovi'rnmonts, Kiinigsbi-rg and Uumbiuiieii ; 
siiifl West Pi'iissia also into two governmonts, Danzig ainl Marion- 
Avcrdcr. Under the lieads Daxziu, ( Jumhina'FX, KdNn;sni:iuJ, and 
Maiuknweudku, further p:irticiilar.s aro given respeeting the provinces 
in quiistiou, including notices of the less important towns. 'J’he chief 
towns, Dan/ic, iind K(»mi:si:i<:ko are notiood separately. 

I*RUTJ1. lUVElh IAtsstIi-ia; IJiwsa i;ai;ia.] 

PItZIOM YSL. [(jAMCI \, Austrian.) 

J*Slvt)W, a goveriiiiiciit of Kussia, situated between .0(i^ and hiS" 
N. laL, ST""' 20' and ‘ K. loiii:., is boim<lo<l N, by lalu*. I'skow, and 
the govermiiOJjt of St. Petcivliurt:, V), by J^ovogorod and 'rw< r, S. by 
.Smolensk, ainl W. bv Witcjwk and r,ivonhu Tin* area is 17, .squ:u*c 
miles. 'J'he popubithm in 1S4(; was 775, 

The piirfarc is level, :ind in some places slightly undulating : tlierc 
are no mountains, though the whole, country is rather devatetl. Tlie 
soil is p.irtJy clayey, ]>arliy sandy, and in many parts covered with a 
tolerably thick la^^ r of iiionld. ^J'ho 011I3' largo lake is l.akc Pskow, 
which is noticed uinler Liv'oxja. Tlic l^ulista, Pod.so, Khwat, and 
Woiskoe lakes arc iiinch smaller. There are also numerous iiiercs and 
many mar.dies, ]U'incipally in the soutb•ea^•1. ]»ari of the govoriinient. 
'Phere is no large river in the fu'oviiiee. Tho Diiiia ri.si:s in it, but 
soon turns into Witepsk ; the Loweth, or Lovat, which also rises in 
it, runs into Novogorod, is joiiieil by the Polislii and tho J*ola, anri has 
below Vtdikie-Jiuki sovcr.il rocks ami W'hirl]»ool.s, which jire called 
cataracts. Mo.'*t of the rivers, though not de^^p eiiougli for large ve-ssels, 
are iiaviv'able by flat river boats calh-d f^truscs, and facilitali! comuui- 
nication with St. Petoisburg, Narva, and Riga. 

'J’hc climate is cuM. Agrie.nlture is the chief ocetqialiotj of the 
iiihabitant.-s. ^J'he soil is in general tolerably fertile, I.>ut requires 
careful enltivation and iniinure ; it jirodiu-e-s however not onI\’ sutheieut 
ft)!’ the consuin]itioii of the iidiabitaiits, hut also a surjilus for ex porta* 
tioii. The chief products are r^'e, barlc^', oats, and bimkwheat ; 
pulsi?, ])eas, beans, and lentils. Culinary vegetables, pueli Ji-s cab- 
bages, tuiiiips, onions, garli*--, ainl cucumbtjrs arc cultivateil. Ou the ' 
estates of the nobility small orchartlH s're here and iliere to be setm. 
Flax and hemp, both of exccUeut <piality, are staple production-. 
I'lie exti-nsive foroBts fnrniKh abnudaiiet! of timber, chit:lly pines, 
flrs, birclies, and idders. The breeding of cattle is merely subservient 
to agrieultnro. .Swine arc kt.q»t in gre.it numbers, but only few goahs 
and little poultry. PciLsts of i»re3' and fur-bearing animals aUniiid, 
such ss bears, wolves, lynxes, foxe.s, martens, squiiTcls, and hailgors. 
Tin? lakes and rivi-rs produce abundance of fish. Tlio only iniueral 
products arc bog-irou, limestone, sauilstoiie, and chi^’. Tliere mv 
salt-Bpriiigs near the Szeloii. 

The inhahitaiits excel in dressing skins and maiiufiuiburiiig leutht;r; 
hut, unlike the Hussiaus in general, they have not a turn for mechanics, 
and do not wdlliugly apply to any kiml of haudioraft. The count rj*- 
wouieii hardly spin wool and flax auflleieiit to manufacture linen, 
stockings, &c. for their own u.se. Sonic strusea and bark.s are built, 
there are many saw-tnilla, :iud a few spirit distilleric.s ami glass- 
luruaces. Uye, oats, barle,y, squaretl timber, masts, spars, planks, 
hemp, flax, lieuipseod and linseed, wool, hides, and a few other urtiolo.s 
arc sent to Periiau, St. Petcrsbui’g, and Narva, whence the inhabitants 
import colonial products luid other necessary articles. 

Tho great majority of tho inhabiUnts ui-o Russians of the aivck 
church. Ther*i lu’c al-so many Uermiuis in tho towns. 


Pskow, tho ca]iitiil of tho government, is in .57“ 40' N. hit., as" 10' 
E. long., on the left bank of the Wellikaja, nearly 5 inil(!s from its 
mouth in Ijako Pakovv. It is said to have been founded iu tho loth 
century by tlie graud-diiehess Olga. The interior of tho city has 
some resemblance to that of Moscow, lu the centre of the town is 
the Kremlin (on the steep left bank of the rivei*), which wha erected 
by Prince Dowmont, who reigned from 1200 to 1290. Tho citadel is 
suiTouiided by a wtill. Tho middle town, extending in tho form of a 
semicircle about the citadel, is also surroiinded witli a wall ; a third 
very high and strong wall, 5 tnilcs in extent, defends the grisat town, 
which envelopes the middle town. There is a largo suburb. I*skow 
has sustained several nicmomblo sieges, among others, in 1014, when 
it was attacked without success by Giistavus Adoljihus, king of 
Hwcflen. Pakow lias declined from its ancient pow'or and greatness, 
but is still a large town ; it has one cathedral, richly adorned with 
gilding and carved-work, about 00 other Greek chuiHshes, a Lutheran 
eliiirch, three tiiunasteries, an eeclcsiasticiil seminary, a g^niiuasiiim, <a 
district and other Echools, an orphan asylum, and a haiuLomc building 
for the govfsiiiment oflicea. It is tho sec of the Greek archbishop, 
anil tho rosidonee of tlie militsiry governor. The )>reweiit popii- 
Intiuii is 12,000, who manufacture? Russia leather, linen, sail-cloth, and 
g]a>s. 

Tovoptiz, an ancient town, with about 12,000 inbabitants, is extremely 
well situated for carrying on an extmisiv4t traile; it cufiimunicates 
with Riga by mi^aus of tho river Toropa, on which it is situabt:d, and 
wliiob joins the Diliiii. 'riiero are thii'toeii churclies and two convents 
iu tho town. Most of the Ijoiises are of wood. Wt.Uikuja-Liilci, on 
the Lovat, a tributary' of Lake Ilmen, h:is aF)out 4000 inhabitants. 
PTOLEMETA. [( ^viik.naica.I 
PIR.'KLECIIURUH. [GiaHirii-sTEHSiiJnK.] 

PUERU.Y. [Mexico.] 

PIJKRLO NMJEVO DE TAMATTLTPAS. 

PUERTO 15E1.LD or VEM). fl'AAAaiA.I 
PUERTO UARELLO. [ Veaezijj:i.a. | 

PUERTO DE SANTA MARIA. [SEvn.r.A.] 

PUERTO REAL. [Sevii.t./v.) 

PUERTO RICO, or i'ORT*) ItfCO, an Island of tho V.Vst Jihlms, 
biduiigiiig to Spain, is tin? Muailcst of the (Jreater Antilh'.s f A.VT/r.LJis], 
ninl tin? nio.d western of the Leiavaim) IsI.axds. It Iils litaween 
17 55^ ami !•'>'' 110' N, hit., ().>" 29' and 07 ’’ IP W. long.: ami is 
hounded N. by tin? Atlantic:, W. by tin? Mona Pas.'suge about 75 miles 
wide, which separiites it from San l)oniin.;o, S. by the t^iribbean Sea, 
ami K. by the Virgin Islands. The island is in the for.n of a parallulo- 
graiu, 100 inilcn long and 40 miles broad, and it contains about 3S00 
square inih?s. The population in J849 was 2MS,000, 

A rang'? of mountains of conHidcnihh? height runs through the 
centre of the island ; the iiighr.st Huinmit. is that of Langiiillo in the 
north-east, wLicli is o07t> feet above tin* level of the se;i. Towards 
the soutii and east tin? mountains do.scenii with ratlnT a steep slope to 
the sea. C)n the north and west the de.’Ceeiit is much loss raj>id, mid 
there is a i»laiii from live? to ten miles wide? hetweeu the soa ami the 
ba.se of tlie ]in>uiit:iius. From tin' central chain many inferior ridges 
run north and south, c.mtaining hetweeu them v;diey.-; of great fertility. 
The valhys on the nortli sidu produce the b(f.?t pasturage ; those of 
th ? south grow most sugar. The co:i.st abounds with harbours : those 
on tbe north coast are generally unsafe during the prevalence of iliu 
ii.irlherly wdinls, in oousequenee of tin? heavy .surf which then rolls 
ill upon the shore. The saiin? c.ansi? creates bars at the mouths of iiie 
rivers on the nortli (.’oast. The jiort of !San *lnan is iiowevcr imvfccLly 
slielteivd by the narrow i.slaiid on whieli the tcjwii and fortress .sLaud. 
Aguaililla is an open roiiitstead .-it the north-we.st extri'iniiy of tho 
i.slaud and intieli exposed, but from its position and tiio abundant 
supply' of jirovision.s and watt?r which it aifords, it. is much visit<?d. It 
was here that Uoliiinlms effected his first landing on I'lierto Rico. The 
j)orts of Giianiea and Movas, on tlie south coast are verj' largo, alford 
i?Xf:olh?iit anchorage, and are easily defended. Iu the port of Guanica 
i?ls drawing 21 feet of water may cuter wjtli perfect safety, and 
anchor clo.se to the alior::. 

Ftrw countries art? so well watered by" rivers a.s Puerto Uieo. Soven- 
ioeii rivers rising in tlie central chain mil into the sea on the noitli 
aoast. Df ihe.se Mauati, Tjoisa, Triibajn, and .\rcdbo are deep and 
broail; and though then? arc bars at their mouths, small ve.sacls with 
cargoes can safel^^ cross them at high water. Sonic of the rivers on 
tho north-west, unable from the accumulation of sand at their mouths 
to di.se]iargo r-jiidl}' the grt?at tjuantity of waiter which Lln‘y bring 
down from the mountains, have fornit?d a HeriL?H of lagoons along tiie 
coast, some of which ai'c 8 or 10 miles long. These lagtuniH have been 
connected by artifleial canals, ami form ;i very coiivciiiciit means of 
eoinmuuicatiou along this part of the coast. Niue rivers fall into tlie 
sea on the east coast, sixteen on the south, and llir<?e on the west. 
These rivers are well stoeked with fish. During the lii.st thirty y’ears 
many good roads have been constructed and bridges built. Tho 
principal roads aro from San Juan to Agnatlilla and Mayagues, from 
i*uitec to Gua,vama. and from Faxar.lo lo the capital. Tho greater 
number of brid'ge.s are of woo 1, but sever.d are (if .stone. 

Tin* climate of Puerto Rico r-eeni.s to be irion? favourable to T^airopeans 
than that of moat of the other islands of the Wc.'»fc ludioH. Tho 
maximum licight of the tlicriiiometer is stated to be 92“ FaUr. iu tho 
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month of Augunt, and tlio minimum 80** in December, token at noon* 
There are two rainy eeoaona : the first commences in May and lasto 
about twenty days. The second is in September, when the rain 
pours down in such torrents, that in a few hours from the commence- 
ment of the rain the rivers have overflowed, and the low lands are 
completely inundated. August is the hottest mouth, and the most sickly 
for Europeans. The heat is then suflbeating, the soa-breose has died 
away into a culm, only occasionally broken by a faint breeze, and the 
night brings no relief, for there is no land-wind. In October the 
weather becomes much cooler. In November the north and north-east 
winds set in, and blow till January, tluring which months the weather 
is occasionally cool. 

The soil of Puerto Rico is of the richest and most varied descrip- 
tion : IhoHJ is tile doe)) rich soil j-equired for the cultivation of the 
sugar-ciuie, the cool mountain valley for tlie coffee plantation, the 
most luxuriant pasture, the moist spot favourable for the cocoa-nut 
and the irrigated rice fields. The pasture-lands ore principally on 
the north and cast coasts; the cane-fields on the south and west. 
About Olio-fifteenth of the land is under cultivation, and upwards of 
400,000 cwts. of sugar are annually produced ; also very largo quan- 
tities of coffee, maize, tobacco, rice, and some cotton. The proportion 
of sugar obtaiued from an acre is much greater than in either of the 
other West India islands. A lai'ge nuriiber of head of homed cattle 
are reared for exportation as well as for home consumption. 

The island poaseBses no indigenous quadrupeds, scarcely any birds 
except a few species of water-fowl and some parrots, and no moiikc'ys. 
The cano-iielcls arc infested by rats of a laige size, which at times 
commit great ravagos- 

Tliere are no manufactim^s in Puerto Rico beyond those of the 
ruder articles of daily use. Nor have mining ojicriitinns engaged 
much attention, though gold, iron, copper, lead, and coal arc said to 
have been met with. 

The commerce of Puerto Rico is very considerable, tbo expoi*t8 
having an average annual value of upwards of 5,000,000 dollars, the 
jcn))orts about 4,500,000 rlolhirs. The principal exports are of sugar, 
molasses, and rum ; coffee ; cattle, and bides ; cotton ; tobacco, %r)d 
cigars; timber and dye-wood; and indigo. The larger part of the 
commerce is carried on with Spain and the ruited States; but 
England, France, Deiiiiiark, an<l Germany share in It to a cousidera>)1e 
extent. A heavy ad valorem duty is iiii{K)StHl on tlie iiiipurtatiun of 
foreign goods ; the coiipccpience of which is an extensive contraband 
trade with St. ThoiiiiiM's and other islands. The trade with America 
cousiots ill salt-fish, grain, flour, butter, and lumber ; with Fniiico, in 
linens, cambrics, ornameuts, toys, and jewellciy; with England, 
cotton goods, liardware, ami eariheuwtire : l-highind takes a great 
qiiautity of cattle for the supply of her colonies ; witli Spain, olives, 
brandies, wines, dried fruits, anchovies, Ac. ; with the German 
States, in glass, sword-blades, linens, hams, &c. 

I’licito Rico was discovered by Columbus in 14113. The natives 
Buliiiiittcd cpiietly to the Sjiauiords for some lime, but at length rose 
and slaughtered many of them. Gn this the Sfiiiiiiards exterminated 
the greater part of the natives, and the remainder have become so 
intermixed with the conquerors, that there is no mark of distinction 
between the races. The jireseiit inhabitants are composed of whites, 
who are somewhat more than half; an<l free mulattoes, who arc 
sonic wliiit more than one-fourth of the entire po])ulaiion ; the 
I'eniaindcr ure negroes, about two-tliirds of whom arc slaves. It is 
remarkable that in Puerto Rico white and Idaek pc^nsons work togctln-r 
in the fields at the saiiio labour ivitliout any i'celing of degnidaliou on 
the part of the former; luid there is said to be none of tlie anti])at]iy 
uiauifosted hero between the races which is so comiiioii in the United 
Sbites and elsewhere. 

The government of Puerto Rico is iiduiiiiistered by a captain- 
general, who has the supi-emc militniy command, but his civil authority 
is in some degree controlled by an ofiiccr wlio is cidli'd his legal 
adviser. A court of royal audience is invested with the superin- 
teudcDCc of all other authorities, and is consulted by the governor 
on all important occasions. Two courts of cabildo superintend the 
police and municijial atiairs. In each of the seven towns and villages 
wliicli form tlie head of a department, a mlgistrato resides called the 
alcalde mayor. In the smaller towns there are inferior magistrates, 
who arc annually appointed by the captain-geiici al. The ecclcsiastioil 
tribunal is composed of the bislio)) and provisor. A naval tribunal 
is jircsided over by the commandant of the marine ; and a coiisuliulo 
is established for the decision of all mercantile dis|>ute8. 

The island contains 5S towns and villages. San Juan dc Puerto Rico, 
the capital, is situated on the north side of the island, in IS"" 29' N. lat, 

66** 10' W. long.; population about 20,000. San Juan is built on a 
narrow island about 2 miles in length, which is connectcHl at one end 
with the mainland by a bridge. The town is placed on the slope of a 
hill, and has regularly-built streets, which cross each other at right 
angles. It is inclosed by strong fortifications, and on the summit of 
the hill is a fortress called Moro castle. The liarbour lies between the 
town aud the mainland. Son Juan is the seat of guvcmiiunt. Tiio 
cliief fiiiblic buildings are the cathedral, a theatre, a military hosjjital 
for 350 putieiits, another for females, a jail, a house of correction, a 
handsome town- house, an arsenal, a custom-house, four churches and 
two chax>els. The town has been thrice unsuccensfully attacked by 


British forces : in 1691 under Sir Frnuois Dr^o; in 1701 under Sir 
Halpl, Aberoromby ; and in 1790 under Sir Henry Harvey; and onee 

BucoMsfully in 1697 under the Earl of CumWland. 

The ittoro important of the smaller towns in J uerto Rioo are Maysr 
gam and AguadUla on the west coast, Ponoo on the south cout, 
Humaoao on the oast coast, and Pepino and Cayey m the mterior. 
The rest are very small, consisting generally of a large square with a 
church and a few straggling houses. 

PUGHAN, or PAGHAN MEW. [Bikma.] 

PUGHMAN MOUNTAINS. [Aj^ohanistan.] 

PU'GLIA, the ancient Apulia, is the general name given to a laigo 
division of the kingdom of Naiiles, which, lying between the Apennines 
and the Adriatic Sea, comprises the provinces of Oapitanata, Terri di 
Bari, aud Terra d'Otrauto. It is naturally divided into two rogions, 
namely, the great plain of (]!upitaiiata, called Puglia I'iatiii, or ‘Flat 
Apulia,' aud the hilly region of Bari and Otranto, colled Puglia Pio- 
trosa, or ‘Stony Apulia.’ These i-ogioiis are noticed under Cawta- 
NATA, Baki (Teiiua di), aud Othanto (Tkkba di). The whole of 
Jhigliii is one of the most productive countries of the kingdom ; its 
chief wcaltli consists in corn, oil, wool, and cattle. [ArULiA.j 
PULAWY. [Poland. I 
PULBOROUGII. [Sussex.] 

PlJLICA'r. [C'AllNATFC.] 

IMJLO NIKS and PULO BATU. [Sumatua.] 

I'ULTAWA. [POLTAWA.] 

PULTUSK. (i'oLANi).] 

PUN HETE. I Estk km a dura, Portuguese. | 

PUNJAB. [IlrNDUSTAN.] 

J’UNI'A 1:)E-AKI-:NAS. l Oosta Rit.A. I 
PUKBEClv. fi)onsi:rsiiiiiE. ) 

PURFLEET. [Essex. I 
PUUTinCAClON. [Mexiuo. | 

PURUEfG/f. [Es-sex.I 

PURNEAll, the capital of Purneah district, in the province and 
presidency of Bengal, is situated in 25’ 5(l' N. lat., ST*' SI' K. long., 
about 230 miles N.W. from (Calcutta. The ]>o{)uIatio 2 i of the city and 
suburbs is estimated at 40,000. Indigo is raised to a considerable 
extent ill the district. 

P2JTEOId. [NAri.i:.s, Province of.J 
PUTNEY. lSi;Kiii:y.l 
PUTWL. [IvL’itsK.l 
PUY", EE. [Loire, Haute.] 

PUY-]>E-I)(>MK, a deinirtiucut in France, lies between 45° 1$' and 
40“ 10' N. lat., 2' 27' ami S ' 5V IS. long. ; and U boiiiidod N. by the 
department of Allicr, E. by that of lioiro, S. by those (»f Hauto-Loirc 
and Uaiital, and W. by thoric of Crouse and Correze. Its greatest 
length from north-west to south-east is iS5 miles, ami the average 
wititli is about .50 miles. The area is 3072‘85 squani miles; the 
popiilalion in IJSn was r»lU,4.5« ; iulSSl it aiuountcil to .590,897; 
which gives 191 ’248 to the square mile, being 19‘(t01 above tho 
average per square mile for tlie whole of France. I’lie department is 
formetl out of Lower Auvergne, j»art of Boiirboiiiiais, autl a small 
portion of Forez; .ami is naim;(l from a lofty ]K?ak in tins Jlomes 
Moiiiitnius. 

The surface ]»r*‘sents an extensive unduliLtiiig basin inclining 
goiiorally towards the north, drained by the Allii-r, and shut in on 
the east and west l.iy two chains of volcanic iiioiintaius resting on a 
granitic base. This basin, wdiich is di.stiiiguislu;rl by the uaiuo of 
iM-Liuwijue, consists of the v.-illey of the Allier, into wliieh a great 
number of other valh^ys ()(ieii <»n oilher siile, each watered by a stream 
that descejifls from tho m.‘ighl)oiiring inonii tains, ami se)>urated from 
the adjacent one by geutly-slo)iiiig hills. 'J’lio Limagne has a soil 
wliich consists of decotiqiosed volcanic matter mixed witli alluvial 
deposits; it is exceedingly fertile aud well cultivated; the hill sides 
are covered witli vineyards aud orchards ; tlio rows of walnut- trees 
that bound tho fields, ami the chestnut plantations, with their mosses 
of foliage, add richness aud variety to the Jaiidsca]je, which )>resouts 
at every turn some new beauty. The chief products of this liosin 
su'o wlicat, hell))), wine, oil, and fruits; there is some fine pasture- 
land, and a great breiulth of rich meadow, esjiccially near Riom, which 
is flooded every j^car and yields three crojis of hay. 

Tile mouiitaiiiH of Forez, which bound the Limagne on the oast, are 
an uilshoot of the CiWeiiues ; they form the watershed between tho 
Allier and the Loire, and are covered with pine forests interspersed 
hero and there with some hungry pastures, and a few cultivated 
patches tliat yield only oats aud lye. 

TJie western boundary of tho Limagne is formed by that portion of 
tho Auvergne Mountains which runs northward out of tho depart- 
ment of Caiital, and forms part of tho watershed between the Q.'iroune 
and the Loire, including the two rcmarkablo volcanic groups of tho 
Monts-Domes and tho Memts-Dores. The common base of these 
mountain groups is 1968 feet above tho mean level of tho Limagne. 

The Morda-Dorca, or Monia-UOr (as the ii.*imc is commonly but incor- 
rectly writton), are in tho south of the do))urtmeiit, and consist of a 
great number of high peaks, tho loftiest among which, called De-Sancy, 
has an elevation of 6196 feet above the level of the sea. Tho peak 
De-Sancy, ulthough it has no crater, is covered on all sides with bare 
rocks, lava slrtams, and otbor volcanic products — a circuBistance 
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which faToui'B the opinion that this elevated mass once had near it a 
still more elevated crater, whence the materials that form it wore 
thrown out. Indeed but few of the peaks of the Monts-Dows have 
craters, yet they are all of unquestionably volcanic origin. This 
mountain mass is visible from Montauban, in the department of Tam, 
a distance of 127 miles; and the view from the accessible summits is 
said to be of a most extensive range, reaching oven to the Alps. On 
the north-western flank of the Monts-Dores rise the two streams that 
give origin to the Dordogne, which river drains the south-western 
anglo of the department : the slopes of tho Monts-Dores are rich in 
pasture and medicinal plants. The Monta-V^mes group lies more to 
the northward, a few miles west of the city of Clermont-Ferrand. It 
is famous for its picturesque beauty, and presents above 40 conical 
peaks with extinct craters, locally called * Pnys,* lava-streams that 
seem but justVrrested in their course, basaltic columns in every 
variety of positioh, and frightful ravines, the sides of which give 
evidence of the agency that reared these stupendous masses. Far 
above all the other peaks rises the majestic cono of the Ihiy-de-Ddtnc, 
which gives name to the diipartment, and forms an object of grand 
and striking beauty, being covered with brilliant vemdure in all its 
vast dimensions, from base to summit, except in a few places where 
some rude protnberaiices and hideous chasms display the volcanic 
origin of tho mountain. Although its summiL is 4805 feet above tho 
sea-lcvcl it is cosily accessible, and presents in clear weather a view 
perhaps unequalled for extent and variety. Standing on its lofty 
Biimiuit the spectator beholds coiintlc-s numbers of cattle iin<l sliccp 
feeding all round the gi*asay slopes of tho l*uy ; a little further a vast 
initnlx^r of conical f>euks yawnfng with craters, sonic of which contain 
■water; further soiitli ami west, the Auvei^no ranges, extending into 
tlic departiiicnts of Corivze and Cantal, and inclosing hetiweon them 
the valley of tho ujiper Dordogne ; away to eastward and northwanl 
the whole hasiii of the Lirnaguo with its towns, villages, and hills, its 
fields of every hue, its vineyards, isolated homcBtoads, rivers, ainl 
highways, all h]»reud out before him as in a map or picture. The 
l*ii 3 '-de -Dome is conimntcil with tlie history of tlio barometer, Pascars 
test of the ToiTictdliau theory having been patisfied by carrying the 
iiislruuieiifc to tlio top of this mountain. The bascinont and lower 
slopes of all those mountains abound in exec^llcmt pasture, and in 
medicinal and aromatic ;>laiits. Hot and cold mineral springs exist 
at several poitils, the most famous being tho hot s[u*iiigs of Mont- 
Dorc-les-l»ains, lu^ar tho source of tho Dordogne. The xiiountains 
above described jircsent tho finest ancient volcanic mountain scenery 
in hhiropp. 

Tlie climate of rho department is not uniform. In the Limngne 
the Kunmier is very hot. and the winter of short duniliou ; the 
therTnoiiieicr reaches 8(i ’ Fahr. in the shade in summer, and some- 
times UK low as 5" in winter. Un the mountain slopes, above the 
region of vinos, where only oats and hardy grains aro grown, the 
winter ami spring are cold ; the iiigli Triountaius, which are adapted 
solely for summer jtasturc, h.ave a long ivinter, the intense cold lusting 
frtuii Dcceniher to tlio end of h^ihruaiy. The western range of 
mountains is subject to terrible liiirricaucs. TJie ]>revai1iiig winds ai*e 
the snuUi-west aiul the north' west. 

Tlitf principal rivers are tho Allikk and its feeders, the Dore and^j 
the Sioiile, which drain tho eastern and north-western districts 
respectively; ilie DoriT.> 0 (jA'i:; and tho Alice, n siuall feeder of the Jjoire 
which flows south, draining a small strip on the extreme south-east 
of the department. Highway accommodation is afforded by seven 
natiunal and departmental roads. In the w'est of the department there 
arc several small laki's, and also many beautiful waterfalls. 

The corn prodiicfl^s of the department exceed the consumption ; 
chestnuts, lieuii). apj>lcs, pears, apricots, and other fruits, are grown 
in great ahiiiidancc. About 1 2,892, OUO gallons of wine arc made 
annual 13 % of which a third part goe^j to tlie lioiuc eousumpLiori. The 
priTicip.a] forests are in the arroiidisseimuits of Thiers and Auibort; 
tlioy contain pine, oak, and beech, and afibrd a cotisiderahlo quantity 
of timber and lirewood, which aro floated to the Allior, and thence 
convcyetl northward along tlie latter riv-jr. ITorsos aro small, ('ows 
arc vt^ry miniorous, a goo<l tlcnl of cheese and butter is made ; and 
niaii 3 ^ Ciilile aro failed. There arc imineusc. lumibors of sheep, hut of 
inferior brciwl. Among tho wild luiimuls arc boars, roebucks, wolves, 
foxes, hares, eagles, vultures, A'.c, 

A lend mine near Puiit-Giliaud and one of antimony near llochefort 
are worked. The country is rich in minerals. Iron, zinc, copper, 
alum, find manganese, arc found. Coal-mines aro worked in the north- 
west of the clepartniont near Montaigut; and also at several points 
on the left bank of the Allier, by which river the coals aro forwarded 
to Paris and Orleans. Almost all the towns of tho clepurtinont aro 
built of vulcanic substances; and for building purposes there are 
numerous quarries of lava, tracliytic rock, basalt, pumice, besides 
granite, limestone, and bitumon. The lava quarries of Volvic, near 
ilioin, are especially to bo noted. 

The manufactures of the department, which are unimiiortant, are 
noticed under tho several towns. The commerce is composed of the 
various agricultural products before named, eonfectiouary, hides, 
paper, bempseed, nut-oil, deal planks, cattle, wool, coal, Ac. Above 4(50 
fail's and markets arc hold chiefly for the sale of stock and farm produce. 

The department contains 1,906,(521 nci-es. (»f this area 905,270 
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acres are under plough culture ; 222,726 acres are meadow and grass 
land; 72,038 acres are under vines; 208,486 acres are covered with 
woods and forests; 474,756 acres consist of heath and mountain 
pasture; 14,646 acres are laid out in orchards, nurseries, and gardens; 
15,756 acres are occupied with rivers, waters, irrigating rills, Ac. ; and 
54,246 acres with roads, streets, and buildings. 

The department is divided into 5 arrondissements, which, with 
tlioir subdivisions and population, are as follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population in IR.'il. 

1 . rirrmonUForrand . 

n 

108 

174,120 

1 2. Ambort . 

8 

52 

00,048 

3. IsHoirc . . . 

» 

116 

100,071 

4. Rium 

1:1 

128 

150,035 

5. Thiers . . . 

(i 

30 

70,017 

, Total . . 

ao i 

44.1 

590,897 


1. The first nrrondissernent takes its name from its chief town 
Cleraiont-Frruanj) already described, wliich is also the capital of 
the whole department. Jiillvm, formerly tho ca))ilal of tho Ijimagne, 
is situated on a high hill, ] 3 miles E.iS.E. from Clermont, and has a 
tribunal of commerce, a college, a clerical sotninary, and 3093 inhabit- 
ants, who inanufacturo linen, potter 3 % bricks, tiles, and lime; and 
trade largely in hemp, wool, com, cattle, tiiiihcr, Ac. Pont-du-C/idfeau, 
9 miles K. from Clermont, and on the left bank of the Allier, which is 
hero crosscfl by a Imsaltic bridg(=t of 8 arches, is built on the slope and 
crown of a hill, and has 3562 iiiliabitants. It takes its nnme from tho 
bridge and a castle near tlic^ river. A largo portion of the articles 
exported from tho definrtrnent are sent rlowu the Allier from this 
place, consisting t>f wino, hemp, ivoiy-black, coal, apples, Avood, corn, 
hay, mill-stones, asphalto, Ac. Vic-sur-Jflirr, the birthplace of ho Sage, 
12 miles S.E. from Clermont, has 3185 inhabitants, ninl is celebrattHl 
fin* tlic mineral springs near it. 

^ The second arroiidissemont takes its name from J mArr/, which 
is situated at the foot of a rhlgcj of hills in tin? fertile valley of tho 
Dore, a feeder of the Allier, 35 miles S.E. from Clorinoui, in 45“ 3.‘5' 4" 
K. hit., 3“ 44' 35'' E. long., 1742 foot above tho level of the sco, and 
has trihiiuals of first instance and ^^f cofnTnci»co, a college, and 8044 
iiiliiiVntants in the commune. The houses of the town aro in general 
well built ; but tho streets aro narrow and crooked. The granite 
church of St,-.Tean, surmounted by its lofty B}>irt», is the most remark- 
able stnictnro. W'oollen cloth, blankets, laces, garters, serge, linen, pins, 
tape, woollen 3 'ari], and a large quantity of printing and engraving 
paper arc maiiufiicturcd. St,~Amand~Jioc/ut Savinc, C miles from 
Ambort, has silver-lead uiineH, nnd 2294 inhabitants. J^t’Anfhi^ine, n 
large village 8 miles K. from Ambert, has a population of 3425. Ai-lanc, 
19 miles S. from Ambert, prettily situated on the .slope of a hill abovo 
the Dnro, has a mineral spring, nnd a population of 4390, who manu- 
factiiro blond lace, linen, and small wares. 

3. In tins third arroiniissement tho chief town, fssoire (tho ancient 
Isuiimlurum), is sitiiatetl near the confluence of the Couzo and the 
Allier, in 45‘' 32' 37" N. lat., 3"* 15' 13" E. long., 1309 feet above the 
sea, 20 inile.s S.S.F. from Clermont, nnd has tribunals of first instance 
and of coirinierco, a college, and 5735 inhabitants in the commune. It is 
in general a well-built, dean, and regularly laid out town, all tlie prin- 
cipal Ktr<;cts abutting on a great control square in which markets aro 
held. The imrish church, ■which h.'is a curiously-decorated exterior, 
nnd hEis been numbered among the historical uiunnincnts of France, 
is the principal structure. Copper ware and nut-oil are the chief 
industrial products. The mineral springs of Licna^ and the numerous 
voh:anic I’ucks in tho neiglihonrliood of the town, deserve mention. 
Ardcs, 12 uiiks S.W. from Issoin?, in a country bristling with volcanic 
rocks, stands on tlio Grande-Couze, and has about 2000 iiihahitants. 
Jivsse, 16 miles W. from Tssoiro, built uii an enormous mass of black 
basalt, of which substaneo the houses arc constructed, stands on the 
Coiize, and lias 2096 inhabitants. In this town is a curious circular 
structui'c^ which some think to bo a temple of tho sun, others an 
ancient baptistery. Two miles M.W. from Hesse la the Tjake Faviu, 
■which occupies the crater of an extinct volcano, on a high niouiitain- 
pcak of the Mont-Dores. Strfrermain-Lembrun, 6 miles S. from Issoire, 
lias a population of 2135. Saux-AIanf/rjs, 5 miles K. from Ts.soiro, is a 
small place of 2049 Inhabitants, who manufacture curnlct, scythes, 
saw-blades, rcajiing-huoks, and leather. 

4. Of tho fourth arrondissemciit, the chief town, is built on 

a hill abovo the Ambonc, a feeder of the Allier, in 4t}'* 53' 39 ' N. lat.. 
3” (5' 54" E. long., 1173 foot above tho level of the sea, 9 niilca N. 
from Clermont, and has 10,269 inhabitants in the commune. The 
town i.s the scat of a High C'ourt for the departments of Allier, Cantal, 
TTauto-Loii'e, and l*uy-df-D 6 mo ; it has tribunals of first iii-^liince and 
of commerce, and a college. The streets aro wide ; the houses arc 
constructed with lava, and have an ancient l*»ok ; the courts of justice, 
the hospitals, and the residcuce of tho prefeel, arc built in a good 
st 3 ’lc. The whole town is surround<?d 113 ' shady walks, ono of wliich 
is adorned with a coluiiiii in honour of Desaix, the hero of Marengo. 
Tho chapel built by Jean do IJerry. first duke of Auvergne, in 1332, 
fur the servieu of tho ducal palace (now the court-house), still rnmnins 
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oniiro, and oontaina magnificent windowa of the beat period of glaas- 
painting. The other Htriictiirea worthy* of note ar« the cathedral, the 
®-wd the rcaervuir, wliiuh is ftjd by an aqueduct. Linen, 
leather, and brandy are the chief manufacturea; these articlea. together 
with wine, corn, hemp, fruita, nut-oil, and preserves, form the iteniH of 
a cuiiaidernble comiiierecs. ^ the birthplace of the chancellor 

pe THopital and the poet iJelille, is a well-built little town, aituatod 
in a fertile wluNit dintrict, *J miles N.K. from Itiom, and has Sdfio 
inhabitants. Near it there is a mineral -Rj>riiig gushing out from the 
foot of a hill called Ijutte-de-Muiitpensicr, the summit of which eom- 
niaiids a mngnificent view, and is covered witli the ruins of an nneiont 
oastle, demolished in 1 by order of Cardinal JUcholieii. Tho other 
towns are small : among them is Jiandauif, 15 miles JJ.K. from Kiom, 
population 214!t Mudamo AtlcUakle, sister of King Louis Phili|j|>e, 
who was owner of the fine estate and splendid mansion that formerly 
belonged to the I’oligiiacs near Itandans, was a great bcnofactreRS to 
this town. The eonimands line views i>ver a level eoiintry, 

with ihf! inomitaius of Foroz, the Puy-de-Doino, and the Mont- IhntM 
ill the distance. 

Tho tilth arrondisaemeiit trikes its name fmni Thiers, which stands 
on the crown and slope of a high hill, above the Durolle (a feeder of 
pie Doi-e), 2-1 miles KN.K. from Clermont, in 45” 51' 15" N. hit., 
d ^ 33' 5" K. long., 1312 feet above the level of tho sea; and has 
tribunals of first instance and of coiimierce, a consultative cliamber of, 
inanufaoturcs, a touiicU of iiriid'hoiniiies, a college, and 9i*S4 inhabit- 
ants. The toam is very irregularly built, though some of the houses 
are good ; and the streets are narrow, stee]), and crooked. The suin- 
niit of Uio hill presents a splendid view of tho whole of the fertile 
district of Limiigne an«l of the Tnnjestic mountains of Auvergne. The 
vieinity abounds in wild and fiieturesque Niu.>s, in juxtaposition with 
vine-clad hills ainl rich meadows. On the hill slopes, and among tho 
rucks along the h'ft hank of the Diii-olle, aisi numerous small iiahita- 
tions, all n soimding with tho noise of the hammer or tho lilo. The 
Durolle, whicl) runs tiiroiigli a narrow gorge called Trou-d’Knfer, close 
to the town, forms several small casifiidt's. and drives the tiia<‘hiuery of 
numerous iron-forges and jiaper-Tnillp. Tho church of St.-tlcaTi is the 
most remarkable IniiUliiig in tliis ttiwn. The leading manufactures 
are ciitleiy, ban] ware, and paper; broadcloth, sewing thread, ribands, 
playing-cards, clnissim-n, and leather are -also irnnlc. Ctmrjniirr, S miles 
fe. innn Thiers, mi the left bank the Dtjre, has a population of 3592, 
and iiianufactiircH ot wtioilcus, small wartfs, and pottery. 
situated in a fertile plain, S miles AV'. by S. from 'riuers, is a pretty 
woll-hnilt town, with 3G01 iidiabitants, who maniifucturo pottery and 
leather. Marhigms. sitiiati.d 12 miles \V. by JS. from TJiiers, near the 
Goiitluonee of the Morge wdtli the Allior, is a well-built town, with 
numerous tan-yards for tho maiiufaclure of shoe- and glove-h'ather : 
population, 4109. St,-Jiemy, 3 miles N.l^. from a'hiers, has 4031 
iuhuhitnnts, wdio manufactui o supej-ior cutlery. 

The depariment forms the see of the bishop of Clermont; is 
iiiduded in the jurisilicthm <if tlic High Court of liiom, and within 
the limits ol the ITuiversity-Atjadomj' of Ciermoni-Fcrraud ; and belongs 
to the 2Uth Military Division, of which Clertiioiit-Ferrainl is l»i*:id- 
quai'ters. It returns five meuibers to the TiCgislative Chamber of the 
French cminre. | A i; vkiu;.ne ; LYermont-Fekhanti. | 

(J)ictio7inairi tfr. la France; Aimnain pour CAn 1853; Atmuatre 
du CofMiicrcc ; Papers.) 
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PWLLHLJd, Cnornarvoiiihijv, a market-town, sea-port, municipal 
and T>arlianiontaiy borough, and the seat of a J’oor-l^iw' Union, in the 
parishus of Denio and Ijiannor, is situated on the shore of (^irdigan 
Paj^in 52" 5i' N. lat., 4” 24' W. long., distant 21 miles S. by W. 
from Caeiuarvon, mid 234 miles N.W. by W. from London. Thr. 
pupuliitioii of tlie borough of Pwllhtdi in 1851 was 2709. 'fhe borough 
is goviTiied by four alderinon and 12 counciilors, of whom one is 
inuyor. aud Is contribiitiiry to Caernarvon in returning one iiiember to 
•the^ Imperial Parliament. JV-lllnli Poor-T>aw Union contains 32 
parishes and townships, with an area of 92,889 acres, and a ponulatiou 
in 1851 of 21,(ii'(;. ' * * 

Pwllheli consists of one long well-built street. In the to\i»n are a 
parochial cliu]iel, clnqiels for Independents and Baptists, National 
and Infant schools, and a savings bank. A cfiunty court is held. The 
harbour has at its eutmiieo a i*ouud rock, called Cureg yr Imbill, about 
a mile from the towqi, to which it is joined by a range of saud-hills; 
vessels of about GO tons hml accommodation in the harbour. Ship- 
building eirqdoys some of Uie population. AVednesday and Saturday 
arc tho market-days. Six faim are held in the year, liobstorp, oysters, 
crabs, and mussels are abundant, and saliuon of good quality are taken. 
The s'ands on the beach are well adapted for bathing. 

I'YDNA. [MAci.moKiA.1 ^ 

I»YKAMUS, KIVBR. fANATOLiA.] 

PYKKNFES (the Pyrencei Montes of Julius Caisar and the J Tyrone 
of Strabo aud Lucan), a range of mountains extending from the 
Mediterranoon Sf-a to the Bay of Biscay, and coustitubing ci natural 
barrier between Franoe and Simin. Tho etymology of tlie name is 
uncertain. An offset which runs in a northerly diroction between 
the A udo and the Lers, and forms in this jiart the watershed between 
the Bay of Biscay and tho Mediterranean, is usually said to connect 
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the Pyrenees with the Ci^vennes Mountains; on the west, the prolonga- 
tion of tho Pyrenees forms the mountains of Qiiipuzcon, Biscay, 
Asturias, aud Gallicia, which tomiinate in the capos Ortegal and 
Finisterre, and the other headlands of the northwest of Sjmin. The 
present article however is a notice of that part only of the system to 
which the name of Pyrenees is usually apiilied. 

The area occupied by these mountains is comprehended between 
42' 10' and 43" 20' N. lat., 3” 20' E. and 2“ 0' W. long. The length 
of the chain from Cape Creux, near tlie town of Koshs, in Catalonia, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, to the * port' of Passages iii Quipuscoo, 
is about 270 miles in a straight line from east-by-eouth to west-by- 
north. The breadth varies from about 20 miles near the eastern 
extremity, to about 60 miles near the centre, and to 40 miles near the 
western extremity of tho chain. The I'yreuees pass along the border 
of the following departments of France, enumerated in order from 
east to west: — I\vr(hi^.es-0rieiita1e8 ; Ari5ge; Uautc-Qaroniie ; Hautes- 
Pyivm^s ; and Basses Pyri^movs. In iSpaiii the Pyi'eiioes jiass through 
Catalonia, the valleys of Audorre and Arran, Airaguu, and Navarre. 

The range of the Pyrenees may be regarded as oouRisting of two 
parts, both having tho samo general direction, but nut forming one 
contiuuouB line : tho point of dislocation is near the head of tlie 
Guronuc ; thence to the Mediberraucau the principal ridge is more 
advanced toward tho north than between the head of the Garonne and 
the Bay of Biscay. The point at which tho two parts of the chain 
approach each other is occupif'd by a group of m^iiintiiiiis which 
unite them to one another, 'flic southern slope of the l*yrenees is 
stce]icr tlinn the iiortlicru : tlie ascents on the Spanish side are inviiri 
ably more rugged and diilicult. 'fho ^nmeh valleys generally ascend 
toward tho main ridge by a succession of steps and torniees. As in 
most othiT great mountain systems the loftiest summits are not 
found ill the linn of direction of the main ridge, but at siiort distancos 
from it, in some of thi! numerous sjnirs throw'u out on botli sides t»f it. 
Jjaleiiil branches inclosing valle3\s are tlirowii oil' at points \vhoi*c tho 
main ridge rises into iufry summits; while tlie heads of the valleys 
are marked by deprossions, which constitute the natural passes between 
one side and the otber of tho mountains. Towards the eastern extre- 
mity of the J*yrciioe.s these depressions arc called ‘cols/ as in the 
Alps : in the central and Avesteni parts they arc more commonly 
designated ‘ ports.* The prineipal branches thrown oil' on the iiortliern 
shie ai’C the (.Jtirbiercs Mountains, which cover a considerable portiou 
of the doportmeut of Amle, on the right hank of the river Aude; the 
ridge ali'eady alludud to ns forming part of the watershed between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and by a certain latitude of expres- 
sion said tf) connect the CV venues with the J’yreno>'K ; and the range 
that separates the hasinH of the Adoiir and the Garonne, 

At their eastern extremity in Cape Cerhere the I'yreiiecR are about 
147<l feet high above the sea; they rise rajiidly as tliey proceed west- 
ward, rc?achiiig 1920 feet near iicllegarde ; after n slight dcpi-cssiou 
hei*e, wdiicli forms the J'ass of l^ertiis, they swell to the lofty mass of 
Custaboiin, whence springs to northwarrl tho spur crowm.cl by th<‘ 
Cauigou, 9135 feet liigh. Tho principal riilge attains the height of 
several thousand feet not far from Mont-ljouis, and instead of the 
hitherto rounded summit turminaiiug in plateaus covered with I'oi'ests 
or pastures, it begins to assume bolder and more imposing forms; a 
crest bristling with jieakeil summits and scarped rocks, frowning 
chasins, and precipices become the lending tVnturos. Sinking to 
5113 feet to form the imss of La-Perchc, it soon riso-s to G394 feet, and 
increasf3ii to 7G73 feet near the valley of Vic-Dossos ; here again there is 
a swell to ahove^lKKK) feet, which sends out northward tin* spur that con- 
tains Montcalm, whose summit is 1U,513 feet liigh. From this jiart to 
the Roui'cc of the Qaronno in the A’al-ci'Arrnn tlic height of the chain 
is almost uniformly about 7G73 foet. After bending round the Val- 
d’ Arrau, another massive swell takes place in the main ridgt', whence 
projects to the southward the gigantic sjmr containing the Mnknletta, 
which reaches the heiglit of 10,8(i3 feet, and is one of Boveral peaks 
that are gathei’od nearly in a Bemicircle round tlie Peak of Ni^thuij, 
or Malaliite, the loftiest summit in tho Pyi-euees, which has an chiva- 
tion of 11,168 feet above the sea. Between the Maladetta and the 
Val d’Ossau, tlie jirineiiMil chain reaches its greatest height, the crest 
iiiaintainiug an elevation of 8320 feet, while the spurs thrown out 
north and south contain several very lofty peaks, among which nre— 
the Pimta-de-Lurdana, 11,000 feet; tho IViurs-de-Marbori^, the highest 
of which has an elevation of 10,660 feet; Mont-l»oi*du, 10,991 feet; 
the A^ignemale, 10,817 feet; the Pic-du-Mldi, 94.H(> feet. In this part 
also are numerous lakes, glaciers, cascades, and inclosed between the 
lateral ranges, transverse valleys of great length aboiindiug in magnb 
ficont scenery. West of the Afal d'Ossau the summit of the main 
ridge, as well as of the branches, again assumes the geucirully rounded 
form, and in many iiloces is covered with pastures ; hero and there; 
however are still se^n peaks exceeding 7500 foet in height. Tho 
range at its western, as at its eastern exti'emity, is crossed by several 
practicable passes, called ‘jiorts,’ or ‘eels,’ the most important of 
which are notioed in the account of the French departments named 
above. Tlie I'yreuees, as considered in tliis article, terminate near 
Fueuterabia, in the masses which inclose the valh y of the Bidassoa, 
while the iiiuiu ridge continues its wostem course uxidor vaiious names 
across tlic north of Spain. 

All the gi'eat valleys of the Pyrenees arc transverse. Tho vale- 
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head U nanally at a ' ool* or a * port,* and the valley extends ibr 
many miles towards the north or south, bounded by lateral branehes 
of the mountains. Tiie longest vaUeya, as that of the Qnroniie, and tho 
valley of Laredan, which is watered by the Gavchde-Pau, are near the 
centre of the great range. Many of the valleys present a suecession 
of buiiiis, or circular hollows, locally called * otiles/ through which tlie 
strejim which waters the valley winds slowly, asstinMng a character in 
keeping with the scenery of these secluded spots. These basins are 
usually elevated one ab^ve the other, and they communicate by 
narrow and deep ravines, or by a slope or descent more or less steep. 
In the upper part of the valleys, where these basins are more frequent 
and more perfect in their form, they often eontnin lakes or tarns. 
Tams are numerous on the French side of tho mountains ; on the 
Spanish side they are rare. Some of them are in very elevated 
Bites from 6000 to nearly 9000 feet above the sea. The most elevated 
lake seems to be that of the Pic-dii-Midi. Some of them, as the 
Lake of ( )o, are fmaeu for tho greater part of the year. At the head 
of some of the valleys is found an ‘ oule,' * olla,* or hollow, surrounded 
by walls of almost perpendicular rock, and forming a cirque or amphi- 
theatre. The most famous of these circular vale-heads is the (!irqite 
of Gavamie, celebrated for its romantic scenery. [Pyiieneks, 
Hautes.J 

I'he line of jierpetual congelation in the Pyrenees, according to 
kl alte-llruii, occurs at the height of 9269 feet on tho northern slopes, 
and 8;ill feet on tho southern. The climate in the niM*ghbourhood of 
tho Pyrenees varies considerably. Jt is warmer at tho extremities, 
because of the inferior height of the mountains and tho firoximity 
of the 8c;i ; this is especially the case at the eastcTn extremity, where 
the olive grows luxuriantly. The winters am short, and in the lower 
valleys sntjw rarely lies more than a day or two. In the upper valleys 
the climate is more rigorous. The lower slopes art^ in many parts 
covered witli forests of oak and bcecli ; tho pine, the fir, tho box, 
rhododendron, the Alpine rose, the dwarf willow, and a variety of 
other trees and shrubs grow higher up tho sides. The summers aw.^ 
very warm, and vegehition in all tlie valleys is very luxuriant. 
Thiiiider-storms arc frcqiuMit.. 

klaiiy rivers rise in tho P3’ronccs. Those (»ii tho southom side, 
except a few near the eiislern rxti*emity, flow into the Kbro. The 
waters of tins iiorlhcru slope, with the, exception of the lUdaBsoa, 
which flows directly into the ocean, arc carried into the Pay of 
Iliscay by the Adoiir, tho Ari^'gc, and the Quronuc ; or into the 
Mesditorranean by the Aude, the Tech, the I'et, and the Gly. There 
am niimoroiis mineral springs in the neighbourhood of tin: i^yreuees. 
Those of Jlagiiores-do-Pigorre, riagn6res-dc-ljuchou, Uarreges, St.- 
Hauveiir, in tho valley of Ijavedan; Cautcretz; Eanx-Tlonnes, in the 
viilh-^y of Ossati ; Kaiix-Chnuflos, in an adjacent valley; Ax, in the 
vallt\y of the Al•i^ge ; Aid, iu tliat of the Aude; aud some others, 
are of eonsideralde mite. 

in the higher I’yreneos sniall glaciers rtre of frerpient occurrence?; 
they are found adjacent to tlie loftic’st peaks. Avalanches also occur, as 
in the Alps. Tho glaciers of the Pyrenees are found on tho slopes of 
tho loftier moiintaius, not occup^ung deep gorges or valleys, as in the 
Alps; neither are limy as in the latter Tuouiitains contiguous, but 
frequently' by coiisiderabln intervals. I'liey are frequently 
traversed by <|e( p fractures or chasms, tiiaciers are found only 
between tho valh-ys of Arran and ( »asaii, and for the most part on the 
northern :;lopo of the mountains. 

'JMie recesses of the J*yrcuees are the haunts of the izard, a variety 
of tho clminois, of smaller size and brighter colour. 7"ho hear and 
the wolf are also found. The slopes of the mountains afliird pasturage 
in Hiiiriincr to numerous flocks, which are driven thither from the 
plains or lower slopes where they pass the winter. Medicinal plants 
abound. Tlio mountaineers arc a fine intelligent race of men. An 
unhappy and despised laoe of men, commonly but falsely said to be 
disfigin*e<l by goitre, are fouiiil in the western Pyrenees, where they 
are cuUimI (Vgots. They were formerly held in the utmost abhorrence 
and kept in a state of the gr(?atest degradation : in the cliiirchcs they 
had a distinct place which they reacliei^, not by tho same eiitrauce as 
other Christians, but by a side-door made purposely for th<*Tn. Tho 
condition of the Cagois has been ameliorated by advancing civilisation, 
and they are now nearly absorbed by interniarringe with the mass of 
tho population. Goitre and cretinism are not uiifieqiiciit in the 
Pyi’cueaii valley's, but they have never been confined to the (yogots 
alone. Tho prevailing opinion is that the Cagots aro descended from 
a tribe of Saracens. 

Although hot-springH exist in most of tho valleys of tho Pyrenees 
yet there is no appearance of volcanic action in the structure of tho 
mountains, the mass of which is composed of primitive, transition 
and secondary formations. Tho primitive rocks, which form tho least | 
part of the mass, comprise granite aud gneiss; these rocks in the 
eastern pai’t of the Pyrenees aro found on the north slope considerably 
below the crest of tho chain, but towards tho west they form the 
cn'st Itself and jiart of tho southern slope. Towards th»^ middle of 
ne range iiiicaceouB schist is found and primitive limestono extends 
be woou the Gamiiuo and tho Ari&go. Hiouite, porphyry, seriieutiue, 
and trap are occasionally met with among the varieties of the primi- 
tive formations. The transition rocks, which form the larger part of 
these mountains, aro clay-slate and grauwocke-idate, which extend in two 
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beds from one end of the chain to the other, resting in a very inclined 
jmsition upon the primitive formations Hands of red-sandstone and 
alpine limestone occur along tho chain ohiefiy on the southern slope 
and also nearly uninterruptedly on the northern slope, but not in siSi 
great masses. Ophite is found, not in stmta, but iu isolated masses 
generally at the entrance of the valleys. The Pyrenees are ricli in 
iron-ore; copper also, lead, and silver exist in the mountains that 
flank the valley of Baigurry ; some gold is washed down by th» Salat, 
the Arikge, and tho Garonne. Fin« statuary and beautiful coloured 
marble are quarried. 

The most important, because most practicable, passes of the Pyr<mees 
are, proceeding from east to west, tho Col-de-Pertiis commanded by 
tho fortress of Hellegarde, through whioh runs the road from Per])ignan 
to Barcelona, practicable at all seasons, and for vehicles of every kind ; 
the Col-ilo-la-J*crcho, commanded by tho fortress of Mont-Louis, com- 
municating between French and Spanish Cerdague : tho Port-de-Salo, 
through which runs tho road from Toiilou.so and St.-airons to Lcrida : 
the Port-de-Viella, by which communication is kept up between the 
valley of Arran and tho rest of Spain : the Port-do-Cnnfrauc. through 
which runs tho road from Oldron by the valley of Aspe to Jaca : the 
Port ol Grisson aud tho Port of Koucevanx, or lioncesvalles, through 
which runs the road from St-^fcan-Pieil-do-Port to Monreal : and the 
Port-de-Maya, cominimicatiiig between Bayonne and i’umpfliiiia.. The 
main road from Paris, Bordeaux, and Bayonne to Madrid crosses the 
Bidossoa near the sea, at the western extremity of the chain. It was 
by the J'ass of J’ertiis that the armies of Hannibal and Julius Cmsar 
crossed the I*yrenee«. Charlemagne advanced into Spain, a.d. 77S, by 
the pass of Bonccsvallcs, whore his rear-guard suilered great loss from 
the harrly mountaineers. Among tho slain was tho renowned Roland, 
whose name still lives in the traditions of the country, besides being 
given to the famous Brcchede-Koland, the highesit yiass of tho 
Pyrenees (about 9(MjO feet), which ho is said to have formed by a blow 

his sword. There aro above 50 ptif^aca in the Pyrenees, but except 
those montionod (not including tho Brccbe-du-RoLiud) few are 
traversed unless it be by smugglers or adventurous tourists. 

PYItKNKKS, BASSES, a department ill the south-west of Franco, 
lies between 42’ 47' and 43 * 35' N. iat., 0 ' 2' E. and 1“ 45' W. long., 
and is bounded N. by the departments of T.«aude8 and Gers, E. by that 
of llnntoH Fyri^m'os, S. by the Pyrenees ami Spain, anti \V. by the 
Bay of Biscay. Its grcaiest leugth from east to west is 88 miles; the 
breadth varies from 13 to 55 miles. Tho on a is 2943*3 square miles. 
The population in 1841 was 451,683; in 1S51 it amounted to 446,997, 
which gives 151*869 to the squai*© mile, being 22*715 below the average 
per square mile ft»r tho whole of Fraiu?**. 

TJio department is forinetl out of the old principality of Beaux 
Basse-Ts avarre, the Basrpie districts of Soule and Eaboiir | liAaQi'Ka, 
Pays mis], and a portion of ChaJo.-=>so. It takes its name from its 
l»osition on the slopes and at the foot of the Western Pyrenees, which 
send out iiiimeroiiH offshoots to the norfcli-we.st, dividing tlie siirface of 
the department into a great numher of valleys, each watered hy a 
clear rajiifi stream that ultimately falls into tho Ajxhtu on the northern 
boundary. From tho Jlasqiie wunl for ruiiniiig water these mountain 
rivers are called ‘gaves.’ The principal of them are the Gave- do Pan, 
which dniiiiH the north-east, and tlie Oavo-iroloroii (formed by tlio 
gaves that diviin the valley’s of Aspe and Ossau), which runs throimh 
the ccmtral districts. More to wesiwanl aro the Bidoiize and the 
Nivc (this enters tlm Adour at Baymnne), the Nivelle, whiel. ..ses m 
Spain aud outers the Gulf of Gascogne at St..-ir(:aii-de-Ijiiz, and the 
Bidassoa, whiirli marks the bouiulary latvveeii I’luiine and Spain for a 
short distance before its entrance into tho Ikiy of Biscay below P’uentc- 
rabio. Timber anil other articles are flouted down all tJieso rivers 
almost fnnii their Hources ; sui:h of tliem as fall directly into th sea 
have a tide navigation a few miles from their mouths. 

I he lower valley's of tJio (icpartmoiit, the principal of which arc 
those of Baigorry, Soule, Aspe, and G.s.-au, are fertile. I'he VJile-hcads 
in Jiiuiiy iiiHtaii(?es have the form of an am jJii theatre (loc?ally called 
‘ oule from the Spanish ‘ olla,' pot), iiic1o.s(?d by high mountains, anil 
connected w’itli tho valleys by muTow gorges; some of them also 
pr<?sent beautiful casca.les. The higli valleys and lower slopes of tho 
Pyrenees allord exeellent pasture, on which great numbers of cattle, 
Bwme, sheep, luitltis, and light Navarreao horses arc fed. Tin- hill-sides 
are in general covered with vineyards, which yield very good wine, 
and with plantations of fruit and chestnut-trees. The annual produce 
of wine is about 7,150,000 gallons, the best kinds being tliose of 
Jiiranyou and Gan. Tho high mountains arc to a great extent eovtired 
with forests of pine, flr, aud oak, which afford good sliip timb.r. 
Along the Adour there is some marsh laud, and in the north-west, and 
near the sea, there are some naked barren wastes. Of wheat tlm 
produce is not enough, for tho consumption; other crops nrc rye, 
barley, <mts, millet, chestnuts, and maize, which last forms the prin- 
cipal article of food of the pcasouiry. The growing of flax aud hemp, 
tho trade in hams chiefly carried on in l*ttu and B.'iy’oime, and the 
trafilc iu mules and cattle with Spain, are the iiio.st important sources 
of wealth to tlie agriculturist. 

The Pyronci'B consist of primitive rocks (especially graiiito mingled 
with gneiss), which occupy however luit a small space iu this depart- 
ment. Tlie transition rocks (grauwacke, grauwacke-slate, clay-slato, 
and transition limestone) form tho principal component of the 
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uiouDtainB, tikirtiug tUu uucIouh of priuiitivo rocky Ly which they are 
supported. The secondary formations, especially the ucw red-sand- 
stone, and the Alpine liiuestouo which overlies it, form the predominant 
rocks ; the former is observed in the higher part of the moun tains, 
where it usually exceeds the transition rocks in elevation ; the latter 
appears in the lower slopes and at the huso of the moiiutoins, extending 
northward in several parts to the banks of the Adour and the Gavo- 
de-Pau. The immediate vicinity of theso rivers, and the north-eastern 
part of the department, which extends across tlie Gavo-de-l’aii, are 
occupied hy the tertiary formations. Mas-^es of secondary trap rocks 
ore found in the lower pari of the valleys watered by feeders of the 
Nive; the Gave-d'Oldrou, and the Qavo-de-Pau. The formations of 
the cretaceous grou)i are found on the flanks of the Pyrenees, but 
considerably altered in their niiuoralogical character by their vicinity 
to the granite. 

The mineral wealth of the department oomprisea silver, copper, iron, 
load, coal, s:ilt, cobalt, and sulphur; slate, marble of all colours, 
granite, alabaster, rotten-stone, and iiiai'l. Of the numerous miueral 
springs the most famous are those of Eaux-liouiics and £aiix-Chaudcs, 
in the upper part of the Val-d’Ossau. Gamti abounds iu the highlands, 
and includes roebucks, bears, chamois, ortolans, A:g. 

The height of the Pyrenees, and the snow that lies on them several 
months iu the year, tlie proximity of the ocean, and the great number 
of springs, streams, marslies, and rivers, which, prascutiiig a consider- 
able surface, absorb a laige quantity of heat, modify the temperature of 
the department veiy considerably, and render it mucli less gonial and 
more cold than one would expect from the latitude. Fi*om the end 
of February to the einl of Ajiril the south wind blows regularly, 
ehuiigiug wiiitt?r into spring; iver^t winds succeed for the next two 
mouths ; and during the summer and autumn the north^and uorth- 
w'cist wiuils prevail. hi some valleys men and wonieu, the* latter 
especially, arc vciy subject to gottra, the diseased gland in some ex- 
ceeding the sizif of the; head. 

The manufactures include linen, calico, colourt^d handkerchiefs, 
flaijiicl, drugget, hosiciy, Ecariicse caps, carjicts, chocolate, liqueur 
and common brandy, jtaper, ioiither, pottery, and iron. Ships are 
built on the Adour and ou the coast. The comuiercc is composed of 
the vuricMis jiroducts already named, and of wine, liquorice, rosin, 
prepared skins, wool, hides, deal planks, colonial produce, salt, &c. 
Highway iiccoiuriiodatiuii is aflforded Vty 0 naihnial and 20 d<qiart- 
ineuial roads: two of the former lead across the Pyrenees from 
1 Say unue to Spain, one through St.-tlfaii-Pied-de-l*ort by the ‘ports* 
*jr passes of Orisson and Itoncovaux ; the other to I’aniploiia by the 
pass of Maya. A railway, opened in 18r>4 from hurdeanx to Bayonne, 
gives the department rapid means of intercourse with Paris, and 
connects it with the general railway system of France. 

The dtqmi'imont was comprised in the Human Novetnpopulana. It 
is inhabited chiefly hy two distinct races, the Bearuesc and the 
Basques, who difler from each other in character and language. There 
are also several of that once degraded race, the Cagots, who it is 
believed arc descended from the Saracens. 

The surface measures 1,883,718 acres. Of this area. 3S(i,0l0 acres 
are under tillage; 1(18,728 a{;reH arc natural pasture; .r»7,2G9 acres are 
laid out ill vineyards; 828,188 acres are covered w'ith W’oods and 
jorests; 15,88r> acres are occufiied 'with orchards, nurseries, and 
gardcMis; 841,997 acres consist of unproductive mountain and barren 
moor; 87,1 0(! acres arc covered witli streets, roads, and buildings; and 
2i,820 acres witli rivers, winters, and lakes. 

The department is divided into five arroudissemeuts, which, with 
their suh-divisious and piqiulatiou, uj'e as follows : — 


Arrondissenionts. 

Cantons. 

Coniiiiuni;H. 

Populutieii ill 1851.1 

]. 1*11U 

11 

185 

120,578 

2. Olonm . . . 

R 

80 

75,475 

3. Orthez . 

7 

la.'i 

82,570 

4. Uayoniic • . . 

8 

.‘)2 

88,185 

5. MuiiK'on . 

Vi 

1 lOi) 

74,180 

Total . , . 

40 

i .501 { 

j 44(:,0!l7 I 


1. Of the first arroudissement, and of the whole department, the 

capital is I*al'. 8 miles N.W. from Pan, is built on the slope 

of a hill on the right bank of the Gave-dc-Pau, and has a pojmlation 
of 2098; before the revolution of 1789 it was the residence of a 
bishop, and had a college of Jlarnahitc's. The church of Loscar is 
reckoned among the historical ninnumeiits of Franco. Aforlaeu, once 
the capital of Bdurn, and the residence of' its viscounts, is siluati^d 5 
miles N.E from Puu, and has 1836 iiihabitauts. For several centuries 
there was a mint iu this town, at which the livres morlaucs wore 
coined. Horse-races were established licre by Oastozi IV. A'ay, 
situated on the Ghivc-de-Pau at the extremity of a fertile plain 10 miles 
8. by £. from Pau, is a well-built town with 3227 inhabitants, who 
manufacture woollen-cloths, dnigget, blankets, calico, hosiery, caps, 
and leather. P&nJtac^ 15 miles S.£. from T*an, ou the Lousse, a feeder 
of the Qave-de-Pau, has a population of 2123. 

2. In the second arrondissemout the chief town OUron^ or Olw'on, 
situated ou the summit and slope of a hill at the confluence of the 
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Asiie and the Ossau, which here unite to form the Gave-d’Oloron, is 
an ancient town, with 6272 inhabitants in the commune. The town, 
which occupies the site of the ancient //ura, or Elorenaium CM as, has 
a tribunal of first instance, uianuiocturos of cloth, woollen caps, hosiery, 
woollen-yam, horn and boxwood combs, leather, and paper. Tliere is 
a good trade with Navarro and Aragon iu wool, sheep-skins, hams, and 
cattle. A high bridge over the Aspe, under which there are several 
mills, joins the town to Saintc-Mcu'ie-d' a well-built little town 

of 3629 inhabitants. In this tow'u, theii is a street tsalled Rue-des- 
Cagots from its having been the residohot^ of that unfortunate race ; 
iu the aucieut parish cliuruli there is still to 1^ seeu the separate door 
and holy water basin of the Cagots. Arudfft prettily situated iu a 
fertile territory watered by the Ossau, is 10 miles 8. from Oloron, and 
has ahoul 2000 inhabitants, several of whom are Cagots. The church 
of Arudy, like that of Saiuie-Marie, gives evidence of the loathing 
with which this race was formerly looked upou. Arudy is a place of 
considerable trade in wool, cattle, sheep, corn and agricultural produce, 
as the shepherils and graziers ou the slopes of tlie Pyrenees <lispose of 
their stock and buy provisions iu the town. Larum, a small place of 
1814 juhubitantH, 8 miles 8. from Arudy, is u depdt for the must and 

! ship-timber from the Pyrenees for the French marine. It has also 
i run-forges. Not far from this town is the valley, village, and baths of 
Eaux-Chaudos, and a little further south is the Pic-du-Midi-de-Pau, a 
gi*anite inouutain, the summit of which is 9700 feet high, being the 
highest ])oii]t within the department. Lwtat'ube, a large village with 
a population of 8040, stands on the Buzc, 8 miles N.K from Oloron. 
Moucin, a well-built town, consisting of several good streets abutting 
on a central square, is situated 8 miles N. from Oloron, on the left 
liaiik of the Baiae, iu a country productive of oxcfdlent wine, and has 
5873 inhabitants. There are iron-, copper-, and lead-mines in the 
neighbourhood. The chief trade is in wine and slii]vtiinber. 

3. The tliiixl arroudissement takes its name from its chief town 
OuTUEZ. Salica, 8 miles W. from Orthez, takes its name from its 
abundant salt-springs ; it stands on a small feeder of the Gave-d’Oloron, 
and 1ms a considerable trade iu salt and hams. The }>fq)ulatio]i of 
Solios is 7852. 

4. In the fourth aiToiulissomiMit the chief town is Bayoxne. Xo- 
BitstlkU-ilc Clnirmce^ 14 miles K. rrr)iu Bayonne, has 2097 inhubitivuts, 
who monuiacture hosiery, cups, and leather. There are copjicr- and 
iroii-iiiines near it. Jiidavha, 19 miles K. from Bii^'ouue, on the 
Bidou/.e, which is here navigable, is a pretty town with 2869 inhabit- 
ants. J/iiMjmrrcn, 1 1 inih s S.F. from .Bayonne, situated iu a fertile 
and well cultivated country, has 5870 iiihabitauts in the c;oinniuuo, 
and a groat number of taniiorios for shoe and white leather, and a 
large trade in euttlc. SL-Jeau-ilt-Jyu:^ u small sea-port at the mouth 
and on the right bank of the Mivolle, over whiuli a bridge hmds to the 
suburb of /Siboiii'rCf has a ]iopulation of 8208. *J'Jio town is pretty 
Wfll built, and is derendod by two forts, near «>ue of which there is a 
ligiithouse. i'sfarif::, 7 miles S, from Bayonne, is a collection of 
liamlctB on the left biUik of the Nive, and hius u population of 2348. 
Before the revfdutioii of 17S9 it was the scat of a court of justice for 
the Bosque tcM'ritory of l^abuur. The administrative council of Labour 
called ‘bilcar,* and consisting of the heads of families, met iu a rocky 
wood near Ustaritz fur tlie decision of questions uflecting all the com- 
niiiUOB of the territory. Except the ]ireKident and secretary, who sat 
on Htuncs hy a large block which served for a table, the mcinhers of 
the bilcar stood leaning on tlicir blackthorn sticks, or against the old 
oaks that grew iu a circle reimd the place. The privilege of managing 

I their ciw'u titfttirs was taken away from this |ico]dc by the revolution of 
1789. 

5. The fifth urrondissemeut takes its name from Maalvvit, a small 
town, W'ith a college and 1167 inhabitants, situated on the Gavc-de- 
Gaisou, which divides it into two {sirts — one built ou n hill siirmouiited 
by on ancient castle, and the other in a level jdaiu. Muuleon was the 
capital of the Basque district of Boulo. Tlie tribunal of first iiisitiuce 
is at StrPafak, a little walled town with 1619 inhabitants, situated 
ill a fertile ciiuutry, ou the left bank of the Bidouze. <5>V.-A7tc»wc-fic- 
JJaifforrt/, situated iu a valley of the same name, has a population of 
about 8300. The vidley coninieuces on the frunticr of Spoiu, from 
which it extends about 11 miles in a northern direction, with a breadth 
of about 8 miles. It is traversed by a small stream, the Houropoteca, 
which falls into the Nive, a tributary of the Adour. There are rich 
cupper- and in>ii-miiies in the valley, and large .copper- and iron-works 
for smoltiiig and refining the ores. St.-Jean-Picd-de~Pa?*t, a small 
fortified town, with a population of 2882, is situated ou the Nive, 
18 miles W. by B. from Maulcon ; it takes the latter part of its name 
from its position ut the foot of the port or pass across the I*yroiiees 
into Spain. The town is of some importance in a military point of 
view ; the citadel stands ou a hill, and commands three jnisscb by 
which France may here bo entered from Sjiuiu. Not far from this 
town, is lioticevauXf or Jiunc(:.svallc8f famous for 'the defeat of Choi'lo- 
mrigno in 778, and for the death of Roland : iu the Augustinian abbey 
of liunccvaille, as the place is properly called, the monks display 
some memorials of the illuslrioiis paladin, whose memory is still 
glorious in the neighbciurhoud. 

The dopartineiit forms the see of the Bishop of Bayonne; it is 
included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Puu, and within 
iho limits of the University-Academy of Bordeaux ; and belongs to 
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the l.‘)th Militaiy Division, of which Buyonno is head-qusrtors. Jt 
I'eturas three membera to the Legislative Chamber of the French 
empire. 

{Dicttonnaif*e dc la France: Annuaire pour VAn 1853; Annuaire 
du Commerce; Off dal Papers,) 

PYU^Nl^ES, HAUTES, a department in the south of France, lies 
between 42** 39' and 43“ 31' N. lat, 0" 30' E. and 0° 20' W, long., 
and is bounded N. by the d<^partnient of Oers, E. by ITaute-Ooronne, 
S. by Spain, and W. by BtigffH^Tyr6n6QB. Its greatest length is about 
70 miles, and its greatesiwMth about 45 miles. The area is 1748*4 
square miles; the populilMon in 1841 was 244,1 90; in 1851 it amounted 
to 250,934, which gives 143*522 to the square mile, being 31*062 below 
the avorage per square mile for all Franco. 

The department is formcid out of the districts of BiaouiiE and 
QuatreS'Valk^es, and a portion of Ndbouzan. The Quatre- Valines, or 
Four Valleys of Aure, Barousso, Mnguoac, and Voste formed piu*t of 
the county of Armagnac, a subdivision of (lascugne. Oostelnau-de- 
Magnoac was the chief place of the (jluati'e-Valk'^es, which now form 
the south-east of the de])artmcut of I Jautes-ryrc^udes and the south- 
w».'bL of llaute-Garonne. 

The department takes its name from the Pyrenees, which attain 
their greatest heiglit on the southern boundary, where Monto-Mala- 
detta, Mont-Perdu, and the highest peak of tlie Yignemalo group, 
roach respectively 10,863, 10,991, and 10,817 feet above the sea-level. 
Stn^tchiiig northward from this great mountain barrier, the de^iart- 
meut presents a surface diversified by ]ilains, hills, fon^sts, valleys, 
gorges, high mountuiiis, torrents, and w'atcifalis. Two lati^ral offsets 
of tile J’yrenees cxteinl northward and terminate in the two ranges 
of hills that inclose between them the fine plain of Bigorre. Between 
this plain and the main range of the I'^'rcuccs occur a great number 
of pictiires(]tic valle 3 '&, where the scenery* comprises within little 
compass the (piiet well -sheltered village, the snow-clad mountain, with 
rocky jirecipiiuus sides, or with slopes sliaded by dark forests, and the 
whole echoing with the noise of waterfalls, or animated by the 
cheerful babble of the fiiriously-riiimitig 'gave.’ Among the most 
noted of these valley’s is that of (*auttuvtz, celebrated for its hot 
springs. In most instances, the valleys, which in their higher parts 
contract at intervals to mere gorges widt^ enough to afl'ord a ]iaHHage 
for the troubled waters of the gave, terminate in vale-heads that take 
thf! form of an ain]ihithGatro. Of those vale-heads that called the 
Cirqae-dcAfavarniv. must be speciiie(i The road or path to this vale- 
hi‘ud from the village of Godres pas.-4es some savage mountain scenery, 
and among a chaos of massive blocks tif stone, many of them large 
(‘iiough to aflbrcl singly sufficient material for building a cathedral. 
On reaching tins vnle-head one sees a v«ist seiiiicircle of precijiitous 
rocks, about 1640 feet high, broken into three sbiges or steps, on one 
of which a glacier rests, foimiug pai't of the ico-fifld of the Mont- 
i*ei‘(lu group. From a lake among the glaciers on this lofty mountain, 
the Gave-dc-Gavarnie, the head-water of the Gave-dv-Pau leaps down 
the savage side of the (Jirqiie 328 feet at a single bound, and striking 
against one of the hleps or ledges above ineiitioiied is dashed into 
s]»ray, which, struck by the rays of tlie sun, forms an infinite number 
of rainbows, some of a comjiletel^’ circular form. broken waiters 

from this ]ioiiit form several cascades (these again divide into a -greater 
number on striking tlic next ledge), and at length, uniting at the 
bottom, after a iotail fall of above 1660 feet, roar in a torrent, stream 
iLrougli u hollow vault worn out under the rock strewn floor of the 
(hi'(iue of Gjivariiie. ICxcursions are nuide over rocks, snow, and 
glaciers, from Qaivarnie tt> the Toui*s-du-Marbore, and to the pass 
trailed //refAr a colossal gn]» in the uiouiitaiu-wall 330 feet 

wide, and nearly 9000 feet above the sea, W'hich iColaml, of the famous 
sword, is fabled to have made for his followers, and which is now 
frequented only by siuiigglers and advtiiiturous tourists. There are 
many mure praetieable passes however than the Br^che-de-Tloland, at 
a height of 6000 to 7000 feet, but all of tlieiii are subject to tre- 
mendous hurrieunes, mid such is the danger in tbroodiug them, that 
it is a received axiom that among these stormy heights “ the son must 
not wait fi)r the father, nor the father for the son.” 

Tlie Pic du-Midi-dc~liitfovrCi which stands in front of the maiu mass 
of the Pyrenees, at the south of the plain of BigoiTo, rises to the i 
height of 9436 feet above the sea-level. It is ascended not without 
difficulty by the valley of Barcgt*8 and the gorge of Grip. In clear 
weather the view from its summit is truly magnificent : to the south- 
ward the Pyrenean range extends in a vast crescent mass, surmounted 
at different distances by tremendous peaked or rounded heights, whose 
slojios are covered with snow heaps or with ice-fields that contrast 
strongly with the sombre hue of the dark brown rocks near them. 
To the northward, all inequalities of surface seem annihilated, and u 
vast plain spreads itself out before the oyo, comprisiug the dcjpart- 
uieuts of Basses-l’yrdiic'^us, Gors, and Hauie-Garouno. 

The hilly region which extends over a great portion of the depart- 
ment north of the Pic-du-Midi-de-Bigorre, is furroived by iiumeFoiis 
streams flowing through lateral valleys of groat beauty, aud emptying 
themselves into the Adour or the Garonne. The fine plain of Bigorre, 
ill the ccutre of which stands the town of Tarbes, inclines gradmdly 
towards the north. The ranges that inclose it on the cost mid west 
are covered with woods throughout their entire length; the Adour 
and its feeders drain it; good high roads, diverging from Tarbes, and 


several other branch roads, traverse its surface, whioh is stiwod with 
towns, villages, and hamlets in all directions. 

The principal rivers are the Aooim, which runs through the depart- 
ment from south to north : the Gahonne aud its feeder the Bmte 
which drain the south-eastern districts ; the Gave-de-Paii, which flows 
through the beautiful valleys of Cauteretz and Argolos in the south- 
west, on its way to join the Adour; the Qers and the Baise, feeders 
of the Garonne ; and the Larros, a tribiftaiy of the Adour, which drain 
the north-east of the department. The Alaric Canal serves for the 
irrigation of the plain on the right bank of the Adour ; it is about 
30 miles in length, and turns above 60 milla It commences below 
Bagn^ros, passes a little east of Tarbes, through Uabastens, and outers 
the Adour below Maubouiguot. This canal was opened in a.d. 507. 

The climate is in general good and healthy, the temperature in the 
plains of Bigorre is mild ; but, as may be expected from the nature of 
the surface of the department, different temperatures may be obtained 
by varying ^ the elevation. All the atmospheric phenomena succeed 
each other in the highlands with remarkable rapidity and inconstancy. 
The prevailing wind blows from the south-west, and it is attended 
very frequently with violent rains. The spring is mild, but sometimes 
late frosts are destructive to the 3 ^oiing vegetation ; summer is diy 
windy; the atiturnn is invariably fine and clear; the winter foggy. 

Tho common com products of the department are insuffloieut for 
the consumption ; buck-wheat, maize, potatoes, figs, uiiilborries, &o., 
are also grown. About 6,000,000 gallons of good white and red 
wines are made annually. Horned cattle and sheep are very numer- 
ous ; good butter and cheese are made ; mules, asses, and horses are 
reared, and also pigs and largo numbers of poultry, especially geese, 
tho logs of which aro salted for export. Boos are carafully tended, 
and honey and wax are abundant. 

The loftiest parts of the Pyrenees in this department ore composed 
of granitic rocks, which are also found in the upper part of the valley 
of Luvedan, In^tween G6dre and Oavnmie, in the valley of lldas, in 
the upper pirt of tho valley of Aure, near tho village of J’lau, and in 
detached portions in one or two other places. The Pic-du-Midi-de- 
Bigorre, and the surrounding district between Arreau in tho valley of 
the Keste, and Cauteretz, are occupied by mica-slatc. The great 
mass of the l^yrenees however is composed of transition rocks, namely, 
clay-slate aud grauwacke, in the neigiibourhood of the primitive for- 
mations, aud limestone toward the foot of tho chain and the plains at 
its base. The ml-Haiidstone, or red -marl formation, is found in one 
or two places, chiefly on the east side of the department. A narrow 
district extending eastward from Bagn6roB-dB-Big(>rro to Haute- 
Guromic, is occupied by Alpine limestone. The north of tho depart- 
ment is occupied by tho tcrtiaiy formations. Iron, copper, zinc, lead, 
manganese, nickel, and cobalt, are found, but no mines are worked ; 
mai'ble of different colours, building-stone, slate, granite, ainiauth, 
kaolin, marl, fiillers’-eurth, and potters'-clay ore raised. Mineral and 
Lot-springs abound. 

Tho commerce of the department is limited to cattle, corn, mules 
and horses for Spain, timber, oak-staves, hoops, the agricultural pro- 
ducts before named, some linen, cotton- and woollon-stuils, cutlery, 
uiiils, hides, &.c. About 80 fairs are lield. 

The 4le]).'irtiiieut contains 1,118,983 acres. Of the whohs area about 
236,000 acivB are under the plough; 110,000 acres consist of grass- 
land ; 38,000 acres ai*e planted with vines ; 256,000 acres are c<iverod 
with woods and forests; 430,000 acras consist of heath, moor, or 
nioiititain pasture'; and ulKiut 20,000 acres are occupied as orchards, 
gardens, nurseries, &c. 

The department is divided into thi'cc aiToiidissemeuts, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, ara us follows 


ArronfliHKcmi'iitN. 

Cun tuns. 

Coiiiinunrs. 

Topulation in 1H51. 

, 1. Tarbes . 

11 

107 

112,063 

2. Ari^eles . . . 

A 

102 

42,:i58 

I 3. Pai^rieres . 

10 

202 

95,413 

Total . . . 

20 j 

501 

1 250,934 


1. Of the first arrondisacment, and of the whole department, the 
chief town is Tarbes^ which is prettily situated on the left bonk of the 
Adour, in 43“ 13' 58" N. lat., 0“ 4' 41" E. long., 1022 feet above the 
level of the sea, at a distance of 21 miles E. by S. from I'aii, and has 
12,663 inbabitauts in the couituiiiie. The streets are wide, regular, 
aud clean, the waters of the Adour being distributed by cauuls through 
all parts of tho town ; the houses ara low, built of marble, boulders, 
and bricks, and covered in with slates. There ara throe hriiitlHume 
squares, and outside the town a beautiful walk called tho Prudo. Of 
the old rain|Hirts there is no longer a trace ; but tho ancient castle of 
tho counts of Bigorre still stands, and is now used as a prison. The 
other remarkable buildings are the prefect’s I'osideiice, formerly 
bishop’s palace; the hospital ; the tht?ological anti coninnnial 
the Ursuliiie barracks, once a convent; the normal school ; the baCBE^ 
tho bridge over tho Adour ; anti the theatre. 'I’htjrtj are also a hau£ 
some cathedral aud two churches in the town, which has manufactures 
of paper aud leather, and a good trade in wine, iron, hides, cuttle, 
agricultural produce, &c. The view of tho I’yrenoes from this place 
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Ib much admirorl. Edward tlie Block Prince kept his ooiiriin TnrboB- 
Mauhourgitet, K. of Tarbea, ou the Adour, haa a remarkable churchi 
built by the TemplorB, and 2202 iuhabitanta. Omtn, S.W. of TarbeB» 
baa a population of dOlC. Ou a bill near it there is au ancient Roman 
camp, wJiioli, local tradition Boya, was laid out by Ctcsar's lieutenant, 
CraaHUs. yic‘m~Bigorr€y a HiuaJl town surroundeil by larger suburbs, 
is eituated 12 miles N. from Tarbrs, ami has a college, brandy distil- 
leries, tau-yards, and 4 644 inhabitants. It was formerly defended by 
a strong castlo, built in 1161, and of which there are still some 
remains. The places that give name to the other cantons are mere i 
villages. ^ ^ I 

2. The second arroiulisscrneut takes its name from Argf.lea, or | 
Argelez, a small town with a college and l^i89 inhabitants, situated ut 
the northern entnuicc of the lieoutifiil valley of Lavedan, on the left 
bank of the Gave'd’Azoii, a feeder of the Gave-de-Pau, 18 miles S.8.VV. 
from Tiirbes. situated in a country ricli in coppei*- and lead- 

mines, on the right bank of the Gave-de-Pau, 7 miles N.W. from 
ArgeR'S, has a population of 2972, who manufacture nails and box- 
wood uombs, and export rooiing-irlateH. Jjtmrdes, 6 miles E. from St.- 
Pe, stands on the Gave-de-Pau, and is built at the meeting of live 
high roa<ls round a rock, sunitoiiutod by an old castle of the counts 
of Bigorre, and on the slopes of a ravine which is traversed by a 
torrent. The houses on? pretty well built, but from the nature of the 
ground the streets are irregular. The town has a triiuinal of first 
iustaiiee, and 4146 inhabitants. It is a very niicieut place ; remains 
of ancient lowers, said to be of R<tiuaii constniciioii, are scon here. 
By tbo treaty of Bretigny, tliis town, with the rest of Bigorre, was 
ceded to the English us ]iart of the raiiKom of the French king, John. 
The history of Lourdes forms au admirable story in Froissiirt. A 
few Ttiiles S. from Argeles, ut the small village of Pierrt*fitte, the road 
diverges into two blanches, which lead, tlirongh narrow gorges sepa- 
rated by a nicuiutain moss above 7(HI0 feet in height, to the famous 
hot springs of (hiiitvref:: and /St.-Saurcur. Cuuteretss is about 7 miles 
from I’ierrcfitte. The road which leads to it is cut with great 
engineering skill, and presents some of the fiiiest mountain scenery in 
this pari, of the i*y renees. 'J’he baths aro very numerously freijiionted 
in July and August. About 6 mih^s from Cauteretz is the famous 
PoHl’U* Bitjiaguc, a bridge consisting c»f a number of pine-trees thrown 
across a narrow chasm in the rocks, into w'hich two mountain streams 
leap and unite, while the sidiis of the ravine arc <;overod with dark 
})hiu-forcsts, (Uvcrsifl<‘d here and there by gi*anite cliffs that shoot up 
iiitcj Bjiircs and pinnacles. INot far from the Poiit-d'Espagiio are the 
LtiC'dr (tttube, the largest, tarn among the J Pyrenees, and near it the 
Vignematr, one of the highest uiouiitains in France. ri^YUKNKKs.] 
The road to tlie bullis of »St.-Sauveur passes through Bus, 9 miles 
S.E. from PieiTclitte., tlie narrow gorge presenting scenery sitnilar to 
that already notlcoil. Ltiz is a clean village, situated at the foot of 
the Pic-de-BcrgoniM, a high inouTitaiu of easy approach, commaTidiiig 
a magnificent view, and ou a eiystal stream that flows with great 
ra]ndity thnmgh the ravine hi wliidi the toivii stands. 'J’he popuiatinn 
of Luz is 26-10. The church, which was built by the Templars, is a 
reuiai'kable structure, a go«>d ileal resembling a fortress. Half a mile 
S.W. from Ijiiz arc the hot. baths of Ht.-Sauv«iur, and about 2 miles 
E.E. are tbo still more famous baths of Jfarrgrs, Bareges is iub.abited 
only during the suiniiier and autumn, at which time it is visitetl by 
about ] .KKJ invalids. Jhe springs arc tbo highest in the T'yreiiees ; 
the winters consequently are long and coKI, so that no piquilutioti 
reriiuins^ except a lew jicojile who take care of the houses in the 
village. 

J. Thn third arrondissement is named from its chief town, lingii^TtM- 
tlc-Diyui'fc (till! AifitnisiH of the Romans), 4hl miles S.S.\V. from 

iViris. It stands in 43" 3' 'H, bit., O ’ 8' 1*1. hmg., on tlie left bank of 
tho Adour, and has a resident population of 8335 in the cojumune. 
Tbo town is celebrated for its iiiediciind baths, 'which are inucdi fie- 
queiitod from lilay to the end of October, during which time the 
pupuhitiuii is inereiised to aliout 16,000. 'I’he icm'ii stands at the foot 
of a limestone hill, from tin* sidc.-s of which the medicinal waters flow 
which sujiply the piiblie. and })rivate bniliM. ThiToiire about 70 batlis, 
Avhich vary ill temperature from 90 to Fabr. The waters of all 
the baths diftVsr only in temperature; they arc clear and without any 
peculiar tastA*,, aperient, and tonic. Bagneres is perhajis the neatest 
aud best-built town in the south of France : the streets are wide, well 
laid out, well paved, and watered by Rtrenms from the A dour. The 
environs are very beautiful and extremely fertile : there arc delightful 
walks in the valley of Cainpan and along the banks of the Adour. 
The town couiaius a library and reading rooms, and an establishment 
with accommodations for dancing, reading, batliing, gaming, theatrical 
2 >erforiJiauceB, Ac. There oi-o also a cobuge and an bosjiital for the 
)>oor. Some manufactures of woollen stufl's of good quality, serges, 
crapes, and other fabrics are carrird on hero; paper is alsri manu- 
factured. Quarries of flue marble are worked near the town. 
Campan is a well-built town, situated on the Adour, about 4 miles 
8.S.K. from Bagneros, iu a very rich and fertile valley, and has a popu- 
lation of 40.58, w'ho manufacture woolleii-cloth and papi'r, and export 
marble from the quan'ies in the neighbourhood. There is a large 
grotto near the town filled with beautiful crystal lisatious. The valley 
of Cuuipaii is at the source of the Adour, aud comprehends iu reality 
two valleys, one of them watered by the Adour, and the other by its 
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feeder, the TrasporU. The delightful scenery of the valley of Cauipan 
forms ou« of the attractions of the neighbouring watering-place, 
Bagu6res-de-Bigorre, the most frequented of this part of Fmnoe. 
The mineral riches of the valley constitute however its chief elaiin to 
notice. It is celebrated for its fine grained marble of different colours, 
some of piir^de aud wlxibe with veins of green, and some of deep red 
veined with green and white. The marble quarries of Campan havo 
been long worked by the government for the onibellishmeut of the 
royal residenoes of France. Tlie volley, of Campan is one of tho naust 
feitiJo in the department ; and the floilEB, orchards, and ^rdens, 
which its inhabitants generally possess, enable them to live iu com- 
fort. Tho Pic-dii-Midi-de-Bigorre, which overlooks the volley, rises to 
tho height of 9644 feet. 

The department forms tho see of the Bishop of Tarbes ; is included 
iu the jurisdiction of the High Court of Bau, and within the limits of 
the Univeraity-Acadeiiiy of Toulouse; and l^longs to the 13th Mili- 
tary Division, of which Bayonne is head-quarters. It returns two 
memlMirs to the [jegislative Chamber of tho French empire. 

{Uictionnaira de la France; Annuaire pour VAn 1853; Annuaire 
da Commerce : (fjUcud Papers.) 

I'YU£NEE8-UU1EMTALE8. a department in tho south of France, 
lies between 42" 20' and 42" 65' N. lat., 1" 44' and 3'^ 10' E. long. 
From cost to west its groatest length is 76 iiiiloH; from north to south, 
35 miles. Tho aroa is 1591 ‘4 square iiiilex. Tlio jio^uihiiion in 1841 
WHS 173,602; iu 1851 it was 181,966, which gives 114 *336 to the 
square mile, being 60*248 below the average per square mile fur all 
France. 

The department is formed out of the former district of Roiisillon 
iiiid portions of Cerdugue ami Languedoc, and named from its position 
at the eastern extremity of the I'y renees. It is hounded S. by tho 
main ridge of the I'y i-euees, except at one or two points, whero it 
encroaches on their southern slopes ; \V. by the Vul-cr Amlorre and 
Ari6go, from which last it is separuteil by an offshoot of the By renees 
on the left bank of the Aubo ; N.W. and N. by the departmviit of 
Aube, from which the (kxrbiorcs Mountains on the right bank of 
the Aubo divide it ; and E. by the Meditm'aiiean and the s:Mitherii 
part of the sliort!-lake ixf Leueatc. A ]ilain of considerable width, and 
in general of gregt fertility, extends along the eoa.st, wiiich, reckoning 
all its indciitatioiis, measures about 45 mil(!S. The interior is traversed 
by two ranges of mountains, one of which springs freim Mont-Caiiigou, 
tho highest point in the department (9135 feet), and, curving from 
south to east, divides the basin of the Tech from that of tho Tet; 
the other range riiiis from west, to east, betwi on the I'et aud the (Jly, 
into which lust the Verduulilc runs from the soiitli-ciLsteru slopes of 
tho Corbi^res. All tbese niouutains are furrowed by numerous valleys 
ami by stn!ain8 that enter the principal rivers already numod, wdiioh 
fall into tho Meiliterranc.'iii. A small portion in the west of tho 
dopartiueut is draiiUMl by the Aubo, which flows out of the B^’roiif'cs- 
Orieiit'iles by tho ilcfile between tbo Uoc Blanc and tho Corbieres 
Mountains. On the souilierii slope of the PyiiJiiecs, and not far from 
tlie sources of the 'rcch and the Aube, the Sogie, a Spauisii river, 
tJikes its rise. None of these rivers arc navigable, but the wati.Ts of 
most of them arc turned to good account fur fertilising the hind by 
means of on excellent and extensive system of irrigation, whereby, iu 
the plain of Bcr))igiian, tho valleys of tho 'I’et, the 'J'ech, ami the GIy, 
not less than 76,91KJ acres of land, are rendered exceedingly proiiuetive. 
Tivo CKimils, iiaiijely, those of Millas and Berpignaii, ilate Tvspecfcivcly 
from the yi?ars 1163 and 117*J : the latter is nearly 20 miles long, witJi 
n mean br<‘adth of JO feet and a total fall of 300 feet. 

Tho soil ill tho plains of the arroiidisseiuent of Berpignan consi.^ts 
of a layer of vegetable oarth about a foot deep, resting on sand 
or gniviJ. By careful husbandry ami by an oxtensive systeni of 
irrigation it is made to produce lino oro}ts of wheat, rye, black and 
white tiats, maize, millet, barley, hroail aud haricot beans, flax, iioinp, 
fruits, &e. The olive and the vine iiro extensively cuUivatenL Tho 
nrrundisseiiient of Ceret, drained by tho Tech, i.s wdth little exception 
a cold iiiountaimiiis country, cut up by narrow arid valleys; placed 
aliov'i;c| the region of the vine, it jiruduces only rye, oats, maize, 
chectnuts, and juilso. The arroiidiH.snmeiit of Brades, also very mf>uii- 
taiiious, is diverslHcd by several ranges of vine-clad hills, and by 
valleys inferior neither in soil nor cultivation to the jdain of Berpignan, 
which it also rcsoinbles in its products. The corn [irodiice of the 
defiartmciit exceeds the consumption. Of wine about 7,000,000 
gallons arc made annually, 'rhe red wines of Roiisillon are in general 
of excellent quality, agreeable tiisto, strung body, and well adapted 
for transfiort; tiiey are iiseii for giving colour and body to the lighter 
growths of Cahurs and Auvoigiie. The wines of Cullioure and Port- 
Vendres havo the highest repute; they become of a golden huo with 
age ; in this state they take tho name of lUncio de Rousillon. The 
sweet wines of Rivesaltes hold the first rank among tho dessert wines 
of France. 

The niountiiins of the deportment are in many parts clothed with 
fine forests of oak, beech, pine, and fir, and abound with aromatic and 
medicinal plants. 'J’he cork tree grows natural ly, and is also an 
object of careful cultivation. There is but little grass land, but the 
bn ndth of heath, moor, and mountain pasture is very cousidei*uble. 
Good farm- and saddle-horses, a great number of mules for the 
Spanish markets, few horned-catlle, but a laige number of sheep, 
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common and Thibet goatn, are bred. Dees and silkworma are care- 
fully tended ; honey and beee'-wax are important exports. Poultry, 
game, and fi«ih are abundant. 

The Pyrenees in this department ore composed almost entirely of 
granitic rocks, as also is tliat part of the Corbi^rea which lies nearest 
to the Pyroiiiios. Not only the peaks, but the interveuiug valleys an? 
in groat part occupied by those formations. The mountains which 
bound the valley of the Aude on tho wostoru side', ami occupy the 
exti'cmity of the dopartm^^ towards the west, are composed of mica- 
slate, which is not found anywhere else in this department. The 
transition rucks are found near the base of tho granitic inountaitis. 
except where thoir continuity is interrupted by the tertiary or alluvial 
bods. In the valley of the Tech above Ceret, and exLen<liug north- 
ward across tho extremity of that short H]uir of the Pyrenees to 
which Ls Canigou belongs, these transition rocks consist of clay-slate 
and transition limestone. About Villefrauche, in the valley of the 
Tet, is found a mass of curnpiust gray limestone, inclosing beds of gray 
mat4»lc veined with red and gretm. The Iticalities occupied by these 
two masses of transition rocks are isolated in tho district of the 
granitic foi-iuatious. The valley of the Gly from Ksbigel upwards, 
aufl tliat part of the Corbi6res which lies at tho head of the valley, 
arc formed of transition rocks (chiefly compact gifiy limestone) which 
skirt tho granitic district on the north, and extend into the department 
of Audo. The valleys watered by tho tributarios of the Se^^re are, in 
this dupartuieut, occupied by the trausitiuii rocks. A small portion 
of the deparbiiieiit to the norbli of Eatsigel is occupied by tho Alpine 
and Jura liiuosttuie, which formations extend northward into the 
department of Aiide, where they oversjircad a large district. All tho 
eastern side of the dejiartmcnt, coinpreheuding the soa-coast, the 
))laiii which extends for some miles inland from the coast, and the 
valleys of the (lly, the I’et, and the Tech, are occi]])ied by tertiary 
furniatioiis. A great niinibiu' of iron-mines are Wi>rke<l, and the ore 
is smelted, and converted into mnlloablo iron at 1 75 f«>r^cs and furnaces, 
by means oI ciiiircoul prepared on the sjiot. Copper, Joa«l, bistniith, 
and alum are f«»iiiid. A coal-mine is worked near Estavar ; marble, 
alal taster, granite, and sieutite are (jutirried. There is a great iiumbor 
of hot and mineral sju’iiigs, tlur most ri'<;<.|n(mted of which are those of 
Aiurlif. Ir.i-Iiaht.'t, formerly calleil ArUs-les-HaiHS, 

^^l^sid^"s wine and iron, tfio iiKliistrial jiroducts include coarse woollen 
cloths, leather, corks, knit stockings and caps, brandy, whif»-liandles, 
coinmou i>ottcry, tiles, and bricks. The (islieries on the coast are 
actively plied, and large <piantiti(;s of sardines and anchovies arc 
preserved. "IMic coa^^ting trade in tho Jeacling articles iiatiied, and in 
Wt)ol, oil, honey, is active. About 30 fair.^ arc held in the year. 

High roads load from Narbounc and CareaHSOUt? to Pt:rpigiian, 
wlie!i(!i» southward thej'e are three others -one leading to Port 
Vtmdivs; another U» Spain, by the jiort or col of Pertus, coiiimauded 
by the furtrtsss of rsdlegarde ; and a third which crosses by the port 
ol La-Perche to Pii^'tau'da in Sjtaiii, where it is joined by the rtiad 
from Tonlonst^, iif» tlio valley of the A liege through tho jiort of 
Piiyinoreiis. Another road through Ceret enters Spain near Prats- 
de-Mollo. * 

1’hti climalo is good : tlu? beats of snnmicr in the plains arc mode- 
rated by sea-breezes ; in winb-r the cold i.s not iutoiii^e ; suo\y re.sts 
only on the iiioinitaius of tho Canigou and about Mont-1 s>u is ; if it 
tails ebewliere, it disapficars in three days at most. The south-west 
and north-west arc tho prevailing winds. 

Tile language of the inhabitants is n mixture of the laiigue d’oc 
[PiiAXCi;], the ("atalonian, aud the (Jastiliaii. 

'I'lie dejiartmeiit eontaiiis acres. Uf tho whole aivu 228,714 

acres an; under cultivation ; 2:i,b07 acre.s ar.^ gross-laud ; S}4,yS).i acres 
are vineyards; ai;n?s are covered with woods and forests; 

aciv.s consist ol barren heath and moor; 22,51^ aci’cs arti 
oeeiipiud with orchards, gardens, nurseries, and varifius culture; and 
28,35-1 acres arc covered with rivers, canals, lakes, ainl marshes. 

lilts tlepartiiieiit is divided into throe aiToiiilissemcnts, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as foLluws : 


ArroniliHMcincntH. 

Cantons. 

, (,'(1111111 11 Ill's. 

ropuluLioii ill Ihjl. 

L L*4‘riii{'nan 

7 

! 

87,750 

2, fJerot . . . , 

•1 

50 

42,1l»5 

3. PradCH . 

<> 

113 

52,051 : 

Total . . j 

17 

! ■ 2lK 

181,035 1 


1. Of the lirst arrondiasemeut, aud of the whole department, the 
I •^* 1 ^^^*** Pjski’IGNan. JClnCf tho ancient under the walls 

o w iicfi Hiiiinibal encamped on hia way to Italy, formerly the aoat of 
a Jisliop and one of the atrongeat towns in llouaillon, atauds on the 
slope and at the foot of a hill near the left bunk of the Tech, 8 miles 
irom Perpignan, and hm 2268 inlmbitaiits. The emperor Con- 
murdered in this towm, aud his tomb existed till about 
if B cloisters. Kino presents a wide ruin : 

and^ contimiul siegou it stood fmm the Proiich 

wd «hurch, which wits oiwuod Docomber 10, 1058, 

^ ***"“■' Hiu-UJOttUteil by II 

lulty loor Dupported on square stone pillars, is a very reuuirkablu 


rtru^r& MilUu, 10 miles W. from Perpignan, on tho right li.t.b ©f 
the let, has a population of 20S).5, who trade in corn, brandy, beans 
and oattlc. St.»Paul-de-I^etiouiU€t, a small place on the left bank of 
the Qly, or Agly,anfl near its confluence with tho iloulsaue, is built on 
a height surrounded by arid hills which are crowned with the ruins of 
many an ancient castle, 23 miles N.W. from Perpignan, ami has 2000 
inhabitants. Riyrsaltes, prettily situated on tho Agly, in a fertile plain 
environed by vine-clad slopes that yield muscatel wine of superior 
! quality, has 34-16 inhabitants, who trade in wine, brandy, flour, wool, 
I &c. 'J’he town is 5 miles N. from Pcrjiigiian, and still has remains of 
! the turretccl walls cixjctod for its defence by tho kings of Aragon, 
j Thniv, a walled town 8 miles S.W. from Perpignan, situated on a 
■ small stream, has potteries, taiiyards, paper-mills, silk-throwing lac- 
aud 2490 inhabitants. Tlio SpiiTiiaids seized this town on June 
6, 1793, and held it till {September 25 of the same year, when the 
Ereuoh drove them out of it. 

2. Ill the secojul arrondissement tho chief town, VM, is situated 
at the foot of^ the Pyrenees, 17 miles S.S.W. from Perjiignan, and luvs 
a tribunal of first in.aLaiicc;, a college, and 3575 inhabitiiiits. The town, 
which is surrouniled by high tower-llauked walls, stands near the right 
bank of the Tech, which is passed by a very high brhlge of a single 
arch. It is ill Imilt, wdth narrow badly-paviwl streets. Corks, leather, 
and copper-ware arc tho chief industrial products. ArtfcU-A sur-Mer, 
16 miles E. from Ceret, ami abfiut 2 mil(;s from the Medit.erraneau, 
has a population of 2136. South of Argol^.-* is the small village of 
Eclaxc, and msar this tho strong fortreH.s of JicUtyardv., built on a high 
hill, and coiumaiuiing the cols of i'erliis and Piiiiissas, by which ciim- 
iniinication is kept up between Prance and Spain. A rles-sur-l'cch, 
situated W. of (V* ret on the lc;ft bank of the Tech, is a well- frequented 
market-town with 2384 inhabitants, who uiaLiufuctiiiv. oak-.-^taves, lioops, 
leathe.r, and iron, aud ti‘ado in wine and corn. Near Arles arc the hot 
springs and bath.s ol Amt'lic-ira /fains, VuiliourCf an iil-built town 
ivith a small harbour and 3-176 inhaliitants, is situated on a hill above 
tho sea, 22 miles E. from C<M*4>t. 1’hc hMi'bfiiir, which admits sinall 
cruft oiib', is dtifended by several fort.-?. Cork-ciittiiig and tunny and 
sardiiie fishing arc the chief employment of the inhabitants, who also 
trade in wine, sidt-lish, &c. Near Oollioiiro is Purt-Vendres, the 
ancient Partus VrMa-is, a small foftifi'.‘d town with a tolerably good 
natural harbour, a lighthouse, end 1395 inhabitants, who trade in 
corn, wine, and brandy. Prats d> A/ofia, tin irregiilarly-hniit fcirtified 
town of 371U iiihabiLaiits, U situated 20 miles S.\V. from < V*ret, on tho 
left bank ol the I'ech, in a wild country surrounded by savage mouu- 
i»iins.^ It is built on the slope of a hill wliicli is surmounted by the 
pnncipal clmrcli. The defences are old, and consist of a wall strength- 
ened by gothic round towers aud sevtiral bastions. Jlroaiicloth, swan- 
skin, W'oollon hosiery, and whiiehandles, are tho chief industrial 
producks. Near this town are the siilfdiurou.s hot springs of Preste. 

3. Of the third nrroiidissoment the i;hicf town, /*ra4ts, is situated 
25 miles S. by W. from Perpignan on the right bank of the Tel, and 
has a tribunal ol first instance, a college, an ecclcsia.stlcal sclifiol, and 
3192 inhabitants. The town stands in a vast plain surroumb il by 
high hilts, at the foot and on the slopes of which are se.veral villages ; 
it has a liund.some church aud a well-built hospital. %Voo lion cloth, 
brown papeT, and leather are manufactured ; and thore is cousideriible 
osmimcrco in corn, excellent fruits, wiiif, ilax, hemp, hides, fine wool, 
and cattle. Af onf-EoiiiSf a small regularly-built fortified town, was 
erected under Ijouis XIV., on ii ruggeil rock, conimaiidiiig tho briiige 
over the Tet on the road into Spain by the (!Jol cli»-la J*crch6. The 
situation is bleak ami cold in the extreme. Tho town consists of eiglit 
stniiglit streets ot symmotrically-biiilt houses ; tliere are two sipiaivs, 
and good barracks; the whole is defended by parapeks, bastions, giaci.s, 
&c , aud by a citadel. The ]>opi]Iation is only 1081. Lichen alnmnds 
m the Ufliighbourhood : the savage wildin.'SH, the watiu'l'alls, ami the 
frightful chasms of the gorge through which the Tet hurries in its 
noisy course near this j.lace, deservi: to be mentioned. OlrfU:, iO miles 
from ITiwles, situated in a gorge on the left bank of the Tet, where 
that river is joined by two toirents, has 1209 inhabitants. Vinya, 5 
milivs E. N.E.^ from Pradus, is situatod in a fertile plain near the right 
bank of tlie Tot, and is a spot abounding with springs of the juircsl 
w'ator. It retains still some remains of its old fortifications, consisting 
of walls and towers. The town, which is ill built, has two prott}' 
fuiburlm, a ctollcgo, and 2040 inhabitants, who trade in hides, corn, 
fruits, flax, hemp, and cattle. 

Tho departiiieiit forms tho see of the Bishop of Perpignan ; it 
IS cuiiipi'ised in tho jurisdiction of tlics High Court and within tho 
limits of the Univorsity-Aeiulemy of M ontpclliei* ; aud belongs ki tho 
nth Military Division, of wliich Perpignan is head-(|uarters. it I’ctunis 
one member to the IjcgUlativo Assembly of tho French cmj>iri*. 

{/JicUvntiairc dc la Fiance; Annaaire poar I* An 1853 ; Annwiirc dn 
Commerce; Official Pajters.) 

PYKMONT, a county belonging to tlu? l*rince of Waldcck, about 32 
square miles iu extent, 'with (>623 inhabitants (iii 1852), wliose chief 
occupations arc agriculture ami the breeding of cattle, lies between 
Lippc-Detmold, Prussia, and Hanover. It yields tho prince a revenue 
of about 8500/., of which the mineral springs alone produce nearly 
200U/. P;/nnonf, tlio capital, is a woii -built town, of about 2900 inha- 
bitant s, at the northern extremity of a romantic valley on the Kmmer, 
a feeder of tJie AVoscr. The principal street, shaded on both sides by 
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lofty lime-trees, leads to a great avenue and to the celebrated chaly- a salt-spring at which other baths have been fitted up. A few h^dred 
beq^te springq, of which there are four. The great bathing-house, which paces from the great avenue stands the palace of Pynnont, the real- 
contains 140 apartments tastefully fitted up, and haqilsome spacious deuce of tho Prince of Waldock. ^ Above 300,000 bottlos of the water 
'baCllSy is the most important structure in the place. Thei*e is likewise from the principal chalybeate spring are exporteii annually. 
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QUATHLAMBA MOUNTAINS, or DBACHENBERa MOUN- 
TAINa fNATAu! 

QUATRE BRAk rP.nABANT, .Soutii.I 

QUATRH VAUjEES. [PrRfeNfeES, Hautes.] ' i 

QUEBEC, the cnpitul city of Canada East, is situated on tho river : 
St. Lawrence, about 400 miles from its mouth, in 40" 49' N. lat., i 
71" 12' W. long. Tho population in 1851 was 42,052. Qiielicc is ! 
alternately with Toronto tho seat of government and of the loginlaiuro 
for the province of Canada, 

Quebec stands on a promontory formed by tho oonfiiionco of tho 
river St. Charles with the St. Tjawronce, nt tho north-oa^ torn extremity 
of an elevated but narrow table-laud, which for about 8 miles forms 
tho left bank of the St. Luwrcnco. Cape Diamond presonts a noiirly ; 
prccij>itouH face toAe St. Luwrcnco; the descent to tho St. Charles is i 
more gradual. Thencight of tho platform of the citadel of (Quebec, i 
whi(;h stands on ('ape Diamond, is 333 feet 3 inches above tho 
St. Lawrence. Tho distance across tho ridge between the two rivers is 
rather more than a mile. Tho St. Ijawrenco abreast of the town is 
only 1314 yards wide; below tho point, tho basin formed by the 
junction of the two rivers is above a mile and a half in width, and tho ' 
tide rises 25 foot. Quebec is situated nt that part of the river where | 
the St. Lawrence suddenly contrsicts in breadth, and is said to take its I 
name from the Indian word * kebec,' which signifies narrow. { 

Qiiobec is divided into the Upper Town and T^ower Town, and tho ; 
suburbs of St. Roche, St. John, and St. Lewis. Tlie Lower Town, • 
which is the seat of commerce, is built round the base of the pro- | 
montory. Tho custom-house and exchange reading-room aro in the 
Lower Town. There are two modes of ascent to the Upper Town, 
ono by a narrow and 8ti?ep winding street, tho other by a flight of 
steps. Tho U]iper Town has a northerly aspect, and is well ventilated ; 
some of tho streets are rather narrow, but they arc generally well 
paved. All public buildings and ninny private houses aro roofed with 
tin-plates, which prodiKie a very striking effect. The citadel, which 
crowns the summit of Capo Diamond, is strongly fortified, and covers 
about 40 acres of gi*ound. Surnninding tho Upper Town is a wall 
mounted "with heavy ordnance, and pierced by five gates strongly 
dofciidod. The citadel contains a very extensive armoury. The 
parliament house, governor’s residence, post-oflice, and other odiflees 
appropriated to government dejiurtmcnts, are among the public 
buildings. Quebec is the sent of a J’rotostant bishop and n lloman 
Catholic bishop. Tho IVotestant cathedral is a plain modem edifice j 
witli a spire. Tho Roman Catholic cathedral is a huge builditm j 
with a heavy dome and spire. The Establishod Church of Scotland 
and the Free Scutch Church have each a place of worship ; and 
there are several other churches and chapels belonging to the 
various religious bodies. In the market-place is a barrack, a spacious 
building, formerly the Jesuits' college. There arc sovoral largo con- i 
ventual cstiiblishmcnts. Among the chief public institutions arc, | 
the French college, tho Royal Grammar school, tho Royid !l^titution, j 
the Literary society, the Historical society, tho Medical ^Bool, the j 
mechanics* iuslitute, the f;ity libroiy, and several benevoleoR associa- 
tions. A monument in honour of Wolfe and Montcalm stands on the 
plains of Abraham, a short way west from the citadel. 

The harbour of Quebec admits ships of the line to tho lower part 
of tho basin ; merchant ships lie chise to the wharfs at tho head of 
the b;iBiii, and in the St. Jjawrcnce abreast of tho city. On tho banks 
of tbc St. Lawrence, above the cit^', are extensive timber basins. 
Quebec is the great entrepot for the trade of Canada with Great 
Britain, the United States, tho West Indies, and el’^ewherc. The 
total number of ships, inwards, during the year 1852 was 1231, of 
505,024 tons aggregate burden ; outwards, 1228 of 518,580 tons. 

Quebec contains distilierios, breweries, and soap, candle, and 
tobacco manufactories ; but tho most important branch of industry is 
Hhip-biiildiug. The ships built at Quebec during the year 1852 were 
fl5, of 41,505 tons ; and in 1851 they wore 42, of 27,850 tons. Steamers 
ply daily in summer between Quebec and Montreal, and between 
Quebec and places down tho river. The city is connected by electric | 
telegraph with Montreal, Canada West, tho United States, St. Jolm's 
in Now Brunswick, and Halifax in Nova Scotia. 

Quebec was founded by the French in 1608. It 1759 it was taken 
by assault by the British troops under General Wolfe. The French 
garrison was commanded by the Marquis de Montcalm. Both Wolfe 
and Montcalm were slain in the action. Quebec was coded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763. A laigc part of the town 
outside the fortifications was destroyed by firo in 1845. 
QUEDLINDURG. [Mauueburu.] 


Island.] 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLANDS, also called tho AUCHI- 
PEFiAGO OF SANTA CRUZ, arc a gnnip of islands in the Pacific, 
north of tlu? New Hebrides, between 10“ and 12“ S. lat., 105" and 168“ 
E. long. They were discovered in 1 595 by Mandaiio. The archipelago 
consists of five or six islands of moderate extent, and a great nu^^hcr 
of smaller ones. Some of them are siirrounded by extensive coral-reefs. 
The largest is tho island of Santa Crux, called by the natives Nitandi, 
which is above 20 miles long from cast to west, and about half n 
mile wide. On the north-western shore of it is Travenion Iiagoon, a 
fino round harbour, though small. 'J'he other islands are GiicU.a, 
Tubua, Lord Howe, Mallicolo, and Volcano: the ]<ist has an active 
volcano. Tlin larger islands and some of the smaller are elc^vated, 
and apparently of volcanic origin, but most of the latter arc li>w. 
They are well wooded, and very populous. They produce the cocoa- 
nut, till! bn'ad-fruit, and all the products of tho Friendly iHlaiids and 
New Hebrides. The inhabitants belong to the race of tho Austral 
negroes; they have large canoes, and go almost entin ly naked. It was 
on the island of Mallicolo, called by tho French Wanicoro, that Ij.a 
Peronse was wrecked and lost with his crew. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S TOWN. [Putni’E Edward Island.] 
QUEEXBOROUGH. [Kent.] 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, province of Leinster, Ireland, is bounded N. 
by King’s County; E. by tho county of Kildare, a detacheil portion of 
King’s Comity, and the county of (*arlo\v ; S. by the county of Ivil- 
ketiny; and W. by TippiTary and King’s (Jounty. It lies botwi'tMi 
52" 45' and 53" 13' N. lat., 6“ 54' and 7" 17' W. long. Its greatest 
length from east to west is 37 miles, and from north to south 33 miles. 
The area is 664 square miles, or 424,851 acivs, of which 312,422 acres 
are arable, 69,289 acres iiiieiiltivatefl, 11,630 acro.s in planLations, 
1117 acres in towns, and 396 acres under water. The po]>ulsition in 
1841 was 153,930 ; in 1851 it was 111,623. 

Surface, Jhfdrotjraphy, and OommunicalioHif , — The county is for tlu^ 
most part comprehended in the basin of the Barrow, but a small 
])ortioii on the north and a yet smaller portion on the west side slope 
towards the Shannon. The Siicve Bloom MouiitaiiiH occupy the nortli- 
weslern part of the county, and for some miles sejiarate it from King’s 
County. 'J'hcdc nioiin tains are tni versed on the bonier of tint county 
by a narrow defile, the Gap of Gloiifliiie, which forms the only eom- 
munication in this part with King’s County. The Dysart Hills occupy 
the Houth-eastorn ]»art of the ecmiit 3 % and separate the valley of the 
Barrow from that of its tributary the Non?. Tho rest of tins county 
is flal, or vfiried only by gentle iin<lu1ations. Bogs are numerous in 
the centml portions of the county, between the Siiuve Bloom and tins 
Dysart Hills. 

The principal rivers aro the Barrow ainl tho Norc. Tint Barrow 
rises in the Siicvo Bloom Mou?itaiiis, and has a winding course to the 
border of the county, a little ^bove l*ortarlingtoii ; it eoutiiiues its 
course eastward along tlio boundary, except just about the towns of 
Monnsterevan and Athy in Kildare, till it quits the county a little 
below the town of Carlow, Tho Barrow is navigable for barges from 
Athy, abotit 40 miles from its source. The Norc rises iu tho adjacent 
county of Tipperary, enters Queen’s County on the south-western side, 
not fivr from Borris-iu-Uasory, and fltjws fii'st iiorth-oastward, then 
eastward to Castletown. Below Castletown it turns on the soiitli- 
east and flows to the border of the county, whicli, befoi'o finally 
quitting, it scpai'atoa for a short distance from Kilkenny county. 'The 
Lower or Little Brosna, or Brusiia, which joins the Shannon below 
Baiit^ber, rises within tlie western l)Ouudary of the county ; and the 
ClodagJj, whose waters fall into the Brosna, which joins the Shannon 
above Banagbnr, rises within the uortlieru Lxmndnry. The only lake 
is Ijongh Annagh, on the northern border of the county; it does not 
exceed a mile in length. 

A branch of tho Gmnd Canal from Monasterevan enters tho county 
at its north-eastern comer, and there divides into two branches, oii« 
of which runs westwani about 12 miles to Moiititmcllick ; tho other, 
known ns the Athy Canal, runs 12 miles southwanl, entering Kildare 
county near Athy, just below which town it joins the Barrow. 

The Great Southern and Western railway emsses the county from 
north-east to south-west, counectiug it with Dublia on ttio one side 
and with Limerick and Cork on the otfier. The road from Dublin to 
Limerick passes through Ballybrittas, Maryborough, Mountnvth, aud 
Borris-iu-OBSory. The road from Dublin, by Athy and Cashel, to 
Cork passes through Stmdbully aud Abbeylcix. A road from Dublin 
to Birr passes through Poi*tarliiigton and Monntmellick. Other roads 
are numerous, aud those to tho market-towns ore generally well laid 
out, and in good condition. 
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Geology^ Minerahgy^ <frc. — The greater part of Queou'a County ia 
included in the litncstonc district wliicli overspreads a large part of 
Ireland. The Slieve Bloom Mountains are composed chiefly of sand- 
stone, with thin Insds of limestone and coal. Mica-slate occurs on the 
summits and higher iicclivities. A portion of the Dysiirt nills is 
formed by the coal-measures. An esker or gravel ridge, caiied the 
Rijgo of Maryborough, extends about eight miles northward from 
that town, continuing with iutormissionB to King's County. Potters’ 
clay is found, and is employed in making tiles, garden-pots, and oUier 
coarse earthenware. Sand^tone of a soft texture, suited for hearth- 
stones and chimney-pieces, is quarried ; as are also slates, and, in a 
few places, marble. 

Vlhtiaic, Soilf and Pi*oduee . — The general surface being high and 
open, the climate is generally dry and free from fogs. It is decidedly 
salubrious, notwithstandiiig the exhalations from extensive tracts of 
bog. The soil is generally fertile. There are some large tracts of 
bog, resting on clay or gravel, which ore capable of being converted 
into line pniductive loud. On the east side of the Slievo Bloom 
Mountains, a yellow clay lying on giitty gravel, and on the west side 
a strong red clay good for oats and potatoes, arc very much luterspei*Ked 
with wet spongy ground, and broken by protruding rocks. There is 
good limestone for manure in every part of the county. Dairies are 
numerous. There is a small manufacture of woollen fabrics, and 
some families arc employed in the weaving of linen and cotton. A 
factoiy for extracting sugar from beetroot has been formed at Mount- 
mcllick. Ill 1853 the number of acres under crop was 151, (>5 G, of 
which 18,871 acres grew wheat, 35,307 acres oats, 11,222 acres barley, 
bere, rye, peas, and beans; 10,G10 acres potatoes, 11, GOG acres turnips, 
2259 acres mangel-wurzel, carrots, parsnips, vetches, and other green 
crops; 11 acres flax, 49,GG5 acres meadow and clover. In 1841, 
including an equivalent of 2331 acres for detache<l trees, there were 
13,9G1 acres growing oak, ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed timber, and 
fruit. In 1852 on 11,294 holdings, there were 11,923 horses, 5347 
mules and asses, .')G,G24 cattle, 75,745 sheep, 28,292 Jiigs, 5794 goats, 
and 191,643 head of poultry. The value of the live stock hero 
enumerated was estimated at 598,8 15/. 

IHvhions and Tuwm, - (Jiieen's County lies chiefly in the dioncso of 
lieigblin and Ossory, with small p<irtioTifl in the dioceses of Kildare, 
Killaloe, and Dublin. It eoutains 53 parislies, and is divided into 11 
baronies — Ballyadams. Clandonagb, Clormallugh, Cullcnagb, Mary- 
borough East and West, I’ortuahiuch, Slicveimirigue, Stradbally, 
Tinncliinch, and Upperwoods. The priucifial towns are Makyuoiioucii, 
MdlJNTMKLLiCK, and part of A'oitTAULTNCJTOTs’, wlii(!li. with AnnKYiiBix, 
are noticed under their respective titles. The following towns and 
villages we notice here;, with the population of each in 1851 : — 

liallinal'Ulf jiopulation 1109, a market and post-town, 13 miles B.S.E. 
from Maryborongli, contains a bandsome parish churcli, with a tower 
and spire ; a large llomau Catholic chajicl; two National schools; a 
inarket-liuiise, and a district dispensary. Kiiirs are held every mouth, 
mid the Tliursday aftta' Whit-Sun day. Tuesday is the market-day. 
The castle is now in ruins. Balliiiakill incorporated by James 1., 
and returned two members to tlio Irish Parliament. 

]iO]iulatiun 804, a market- and jiost-towii, situated 
near the right liaiik of the. river Nore, IG miles »S.S.AV. from Mary- 
borough, consists of a i- ingle stinet, and contains a neat court-house, 
which is used as a chapel of ease ; a llomau Catholic chapel : a National 
school ; a bridewell ; and a dispensary, tjlunrter and petty sessions 
are held in the place. Fairs are held seven times a year. Borris was 
anciently defended by a castle, wliich is now in ruins. 

popiiliilioTi 1085, a small market-town, IG miles S. from 
Maiyborough, is watered by the Erkin, a feeder of the Nore, and is 
agreeably euviroued by the demesne of Castlc-Durrow, a scat of i-ord 
Ashbrouke. It consists of a few regular streets, opening into a square ; 
the houHes are gemu'ally well built, and roofed with slate. It contains 
a church, a Koinan Catholic chapel, a dispensary, and an infantry 
barrack. Petty sessions are held monthly, and fairs nine times a year. 

Oraiguc, riopulalioti 1527, a suburb of the town of Caiilow, with 
which it is connected by a fine bridge of five arches over the Barrow. 
Tt consists yiriiicipally of one street, extending nearly half a mile 
along the right bank of the river, and contains a yiarish church, a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a public school, built by voluntary contribu- 
tions; a National school, two tan-yards, and a flour-mill. Fairs are 
held four times a yeui*. 

Moun truth, population 21 01, a market- and post-town^ 8 miles W.S.W. 
from Maryliorough, contains a neat parish church, a Homan Catholic 
chapel, a Methodist and a Quakers meeting-house, a monastery of the 
order of St. Patrick, with a classical school attached; a nunnery, 
dedicated to St. Bridget, with schools attached ; and two National 
schools. There are also a new court-house, a neat market-house, a 
dispensary, and Jevor hospital. Cotton and woollen fabrics arc manu- 
lactured. Muuntrath possoBses an oil-mill, malb-bouse, and a brewery. 
There is arlarge weekly market. Fairs are held seven times a year. 
Petty sesaions are held weekly. 

population 1192, is situated on a feeder of the Nore, 
1.1 miles from Maryborough. The town contains the parish 

^uKih, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, two 
National schools, a constabulary barrack, and a dispensary. Petty 
sessions are held monthly. Fairs are held seven times a year. 
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Stradbally, population 1320, a town 7 miles E. from Maryboi-ougb, 
pleasantly situated on the Btraid, a feeder of the Burrow. Tlie prin- 
cipal street is spacious, and contains soino well-built bouRes, a hand- 
some parish churub, a large Roman Catholic chapel, a National school, 
a neat court-house with a small bridewell attached, a dispensary, and 
a savings bank. Quai'tcr and pettv sessions arc held, and fairs six 
times a year. Satuixlay is the market-day. 

The following are the chief villages : — Ballyroan, population 430, 
A post-village, 7 miles 8. from Maryborough, contains a neat parinli 
church, a syiaciotis Roman Catholic chapel, u National school, and a 
classical and English school. Castletown, population S39, a village ou 
the river Nore, 9 miles S.S.W. from Maryborough by the Great 
Southern and Wesicrii railway. It is well built and has a clean and 
neat appearance. It contains a Roman Catholic chapel. Ou the pre- 
cipitous bank of the river are the ruins of the castle from which tiui 
village derives its name. Clonadce, population 428, is situated on the 
Clodagh Rivulet, which is licro crossed by a good bridge, 1 6 miles 
N.W. from Maryborough. It contains a district church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, two National scliouls, a srliool on Eras tu us Smith's 
foundation, and a iLispeusary. Near the village are the ruins of Castle 
(Juffo. 

Queen's County returns three members to tho Imperial Poi'liament, 
two for the county and one for tho borough of I’oriarliugtoii. Tho 
county jail is at Maryborough, where the assizes are held. The 
county iuiirmary Is at Maryborough, as also the district lunatic 
asylum, to which the county is entitled to send 50 xiatients. There ai*e 
fever hospitals at Mountrath, Mountiuellick, A^^eyleix, and Mary- 
borough; and dispensaries in 21 places. SaviugMRiiks nro established 
at Abboyleix, Portarllngton, and Stradbally ; and loan funds at Abbcy- 
leix, Aghaboe, (.rettyiird, Durrow, Mouiitrutli, I’ortarliugton, and 
Titnahoe. In Sc]itembor 1852 there wero 82 National schools in 
cqierution, attcndid by 3935 male and 4407 female children. 

History and Antiqnitua . — The county was anciently comprehended 
in tho districts of beix and Ossory. Tlie King of Ossory, after the 
invasion, tmulo ]>eaee with tbe English, and mnuiigcd to retain his 
independence. In tho reign of Edward II., 0*More, an Irish chief- 
tain, to whom Mortimer had intrusted the administration of Jus 
domaiu, tbe ancient district of Lidx, became so powerful os to hold it 
for himself, lunl the district was tin: scat of almost incessant war 
between the O'jMores and tho English. In Edward VL's reign tho 
O'Morea wero ileleattid by Sir ICdward Bellingham, tho lord deprfty, 
who re-atumxed thoir territories to the English pale. A new rebellion 
in tho reign of Maiy was quelled with a severity whicli ihreatoued to 
extirpate tho inhabitants; and two sbires wore Ibruiud, one being 
named after the queen, and tbe other after her consort, Philip of 
Spain. In the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth tlio (.)*Morcs wero 
again in rebellion, and tho county was invaded by tho lord deputy, 
the Earl of Essex (1.599), who broke the }>ower of the rebellious clou: 
their ruin was completed by Lord Mountjoy, tbe successor of blssex. 
In 1G41 Roger Idorc, hc:ul of the now reduced sept of tho 0*Mores, 
was the mainspring of tlio rebellion. Several castles fell into tho 
hands of the insurgents. Tii 1G4(> the insurgent force from Ulster, 
under Owen Roe O’Nealc, occupied Hilary borough and soveral other 
strongholds; but the Parliamentarians maiiilaiiiod a F>troTig garrison 
ill the castle of Borris-in-Osaory, by a party of which, iu 1G47, tho 
Neighbouring fort of Ballugluiioro >va.s taken. In IG 19 Maryborongli 
and some other places were taken from the insurgents under Owen 
Roe 0‘Neale, by tho Royalists under Ormoiid, and shortly afterwards 
they wc>re taken from the Royalists by tho Parliamentarians under 
cfdonels Howson and Reynolds. In the war of the revolution some 
fighting took place iu tho county, in which the Jacobites Avere defeated 
by William’s army. 

Danilb raths and other ancient tumuli occur in tlie parishes of Lea, 
Killcshlki; and Aghaboe, and otiicr ]iarts of tho county. At Timahoo 
there is a round tower, neai’ly jicrfect ; and at Kiilesiiin and Rose- 
nailis are the remains of two others. Tho principal ecclesiastical 
remains are tho ruins of an abbey at Agliaboo, of a priory at Aglima- 
cart, and of a monastery at Ruthaspeek. Df numerous feudal anti- 
quities, tho most remarkable arc tbe remains of the castles of the 
Fitzpatricks at Castletown and BorriH-iii-Ossory, of Lea Castle near 
Portarlington, and tho.so of a castlo of Earl Strongbow, on tho rock 
of Dunanuiso, a few miles cast from Maryborough. 

QUEENSFERR Y. [LiNLiTiKiowsiii ue.] 

QUEENSTOWN, or COVE OP CORK, County Cork, Iralaiid, .'i 
sea- port town, is situated on the south side of Croat Island, in Cork 
Harbour, iu 51*' 51' N. lat., 8“ 18' W. long., distant by road 14 miles 
E.S.K. from Cork, and 1G7 miles S.W. by S. from Dublin, 'riio pojiu- 
latiou in 1851 was 11,428. Previous to tho French war Cove wiis a 
small villiigo consisting of fishermen's cabins; it then rose into 
'.uiportonco by becoming an iidmiral’s station. It was tho ijort of 
embarkatiou for troops going on foreign sm-vice, and a jilaco of ren- 
dezvous for merchant vessels about to sail uinler convoy. It now 
depends on tho number of invalids avIio resort to it, especially in 
summer, wheu it is much frequcnteil as a favourite bathing-place. 
Tho name was changed from Covo to Queeiistoivn on the occasion of 
her Majesty’s visit to Cork in 1850. 'The town, whicli occupies a 
steep acclivity overlooking the hai'bour, consists of several streets 
risiug one above another in lines jiandlel to the beach. It contains a 
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handsome parish church, erected in 1812 ; a Roman Catholic chapel, 
Tmich serves os the cathedral of the dioccso of Cloyno and Ross ; a 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel; National schools; a club’room ; a 
liteiary society; a public library ; and reading-rooms. It has also a 
market-house, a fever hospital, dispensary, and bridewell. The pier, 
erected in 1805, funns a fine promciiiadf', com mantling a view of the 
magnificent harbour. The harbour of Covti is 8 miles long by 2 miles 
brood, with an^ entrance 2 miles long and I inilo wide. It contaiiiM Spike 
Island, on which are artillery barmcks anti a depot for convicts ; the 
puiall island of Ifiiwlbtiwlin, with the ordnance depot, and near it 
Rocky iHluiid, with two powder-miiga/iiics cut out of the rock. 
Steamers ply tiaily In summer betwtjon l^iieoustown ond Cork. The 
Royal Yacht Club of Cork holds its annual regatisi jii the harbour. 
Petty sessions are held wocklv. A market is held on Saturday. 
QUKNTIN, ST. [Aisnk.] 

QUERCY, LE, a (li;-:trict in Franco, which formed part of Guienne. 
was bounded N. by Idmousiu, E. by Auvf.rgiie and Uouergue, S. by 
I.aiigiicidoc, and AV. by Agenais and Porigor^. It was divitlcd into 
Upper Qucrcy, which ctmi prehen dec] the chief town C.diors, Gourdoii, 
Figcac, and otlior xilactM ; and T^ower Ciuorcy, in \vhich were Montau- 
ban, IVloissac, uud other towns. 

Le (iuercy took its name from the (*!idurci, a Celtic tribe, who 
inhabited it. It belonged successively to the Visigoths autl tho 
1 ranks. It wjw erected into a county by Charlemagne ; sulisecjuontly 
it was held by the counts of Ttmlouse and by tlie English, from whom 
it was taken by Charles V. It is now included in the do[>]irtnients of 
Lot and of Tarn-etJ|||roni)e. 

QUEUKTAUO. ^extco.] 

QUERIMJIA ISLANLS. [Moxaauuqvk (’oast.! 
QUESALTENANG*). [Gt’atkmat.a. I 
QUKSNOY, LE. [Noitn.] 

QUESTEMBERT. [Mt.itmiiAN.l 
QITETTATI. [Arori.vNisTAN.] 

QUIBEKON. [Mokiuiian.J i 

QUIIjIMANE. [MozAMuuirK 1.*oa.st.1 ' 

QUJLLAN. [Audk] 

(i(TILLER(KUF. fEuui-;; iSKiNi:-TNFfcuii-.i:iiK.] ; 

QUILOA (pronoLincetl Keel-wa) is a town bidlt on an island of iho 
some name on the east ctinst of Africa, in SMP S. lat., 89" 47' E. long. 
This island is about six uiilcs long from north to south, and the strait 
between it and the main forms a secure harbour i»i{>ab1e of receiving 
the largest vessels. (Juiloa was a large town whtui the I^riuguest? 
Ih'st visited these coiintrit>s, and the king held the sovereignty of 
Sofala, Mozambique, and tho intervening ]»ortK. In loO.’i it was taken 
by FranciHOo de Almeida, after a desperate resistiuiee on the part of 
the inhabitants, which induced him to burn tho town. At a lator 
period tho Portuguese t?n«;tfd a fort, l>ut tho bail climate soon obliged 
them to abandon it. (Jiiiloa is now subject to the Imam of Muscat, 
iiU(h?r whom tlio tovrn soi'Uis to havt! rt'covon^t] a eortain dogive <»f 
prosperity, and to have been ivbiiilt. Mr. McGregor, in liis” Com- 


mercial Stati.sbicB,* says that the town is lepreseuted to be large and 
well built ; the houses are of stone, two or throe stories high, and 
have terraced roofs ; tho streets are narrow. The trade of ({uiloa is 
of little importance. It is carried on by the Arabs of Muscat, who 
import piece goods, sugar, (irr:ick, spices, &c., and receive in return 
slaves and elojJmnts’ teotli. (McGregor, ‘ Commercial Statistics.') Part 
of the walls of tho city still nuriaiii in a tolerably perfect state. Tho 
fori, whicli still exists, and is garrisoned by the Arabs, is a substantial 
building of stone, and is ca]i.able of containing a niimerous garrison. 
Tho harbour, one of tho finest on the coast, c<msists of a wide basin, 
from which several arms run a considerable distance inland. 

Q UI I i ON. f PliiN n i rsTA n. j 

glTIMPEU iind QUIMJM^RLE. fFiNisTiftti:.] 

QITINCY. ITlt.tnots; Massachusetts; Pennsvlvania.J 
(iUINTE, BAY OF. ^Ianada.] 

Q LTJNTIN. 1 Cotes uu -Noun, j 
QL'ISSAC. IGauii.] 

QUITO, tho capital of the republic of Ecuador, South America, is 
situated in IS'^ 27^ S. hit., 7S" 48' \Y. long., at an islevatioii of 1)584 
fc?et above the level of the sea: ]>opii1aUon, .about 40,000, 

A smull j>nrliiiii uf the city is built on level ground, and the remainder 
on the declivity of a hill. The plain contains tlie great sqiiai-e, on 
opposite sides of which aro the catliedral and the episcopal ]>alaee, 
and on tlie oilier two sides the palaeo of the goveriiiiieiit and the 
town-hall. Four \vide and straight but short streets branch oft’ from 
the angles of the square. The remainder of the town is very irregular, 
being built on the lower declivities, which arc furrowed by numerous 
ravines, some of wliich are of considerable depth. The smaller streets 
are unpaved, and after rain, which is very frequent, are almost impas- 
sable. Tho greater part of tlie ]iouHe.s are built of sun-dried bricks ; and 
in order t^t they may suiter less from the frequent eartli(jiiake.s, they 
are only oho story high. The roofs arc Hat, and arts coveiful with the 
leaves of the xiiagiiey Amti'iv.ana), Tlic great elevation of 

Quito, and its position near the equator, render the climate very mild 
all the year round ; much like our fiiii'st spring weallifir. Tin? 
iiKMin annual tcinpcjnituni is 59"'; the maximum 79 tho minimum 
45" Fahr. The surrounding country wants tnaw, but the scenery is 
very grand, as eleven snow-capped summits aro visible from the town, 
(^iiito is tho seat of the legislatuiv mid general governnuMit of the 
i^cpublio, as well as of the provincial goveriimeiiL of the <le}iartuiout of 
Ecuador. It has a iiriivcrsity and two collego.i for the instruction of 
the clergy ; n large establislimciit for the niuintonauce of orjdmiis and 
poor people; ami several couveiils, that of tho Fraiiciscaiw being a 
large and very liim eililico. There an*, some miuiufactiiivs of cotton, 
coarse woolh^iis, ilaiincls, silk, and bather; silver and gold are workial 
rather cxtenrivcl}’, ami ;i l.trgc quantity of coiifcctiuiiary is made. 
The town exports a consiiierable amouut of grain and other agricul- 
tural [irodnee to eentrfd Amcrioa. 

QL’UlillA. [Joi.ioA.] 
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1)AAB. [Austuia ; JlrxcAUY.J 
RABATT. L^Taiioccu.] 

RABBATO. [AIai.ta.1 
RACCONIGI. [Coe 1. 1 

ItADCLlFFE. [LANOAsriniE ; NorTiN(JiiAM.sifTiiE.] 

RADkOJU.), Nottiiighainehiro, a suhiirb of Nottingham, and the 
s( al of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Radford. The population 
ol the parish ot Radford in 1851 was 12,G8T. The living is a vicarage 
in the archdeaconry uf Nottingham and diocoso of Lincoln. Radford 
loor iiaw Union contains four parislies, with an urea of 71 lU acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 20,770. The village is uoticod under 
NuTTJN(JUA.MS111UE. 

• and JlALK’lv arc two parallel chains or gniiips of cond 

islands, ^^Hitiiaied in tlie Pacific between 5" 80' and 1 2 ‘ N. lat., 1 07** 
aiitl l^.f E, long. 1 he chains extend nearly due north and south, 
aiid are not much more than 1 00 miles from oiio another. Riulick, 
which IS the^ eastern, consists of groups of suiall islniids, inclosed and 
connected with one another by coral reefs ri.siug several fetst above tho 
mi*'*^T**^- ^ \ separates tlie siugh; groups i.q of great depth. 

I he chain of the Ralick islands is of tiie same character. Tho islands 
aro of small extent, low, but well wooded. Tho inhabitants seem to 
belong to tho Malay race, and have tusuhi rjonio pnjgress in civilb’atioii, 
liavJug Comm odiously-built Loiises, and boats more than 3U feet long, 
the Halils of which are made ot fiiuily braided mats, aiifl ninnagcd with 
cori-slderable art. Both groups, with tiie Ifiscaderes and Mlii-shairs 
Islands, are sometimes included in one group as the lilulgravo Islands. 
RADICOFANI. [Siena, Pi-oviiico of.] 

R A DI POLE. [Douhetsuihe.] 

RADNolt, NEVY, Radnorshii'e, a market-town and a municipal 
and parliamentary borough, is situated on the Somergill, at the 
southern biiBo of Radnor Fore.st> in 52'* 12' N. lat., 3"' S' W. long. 


distant S miles W.SAY. from l?rcMteigne, ami 159 miles W'.N.W. from 
London, 'rhe jKqailatioii of the borough of New Radnor in IS.'il was 
2845. The burniigh, in conjunction with IVesteigiie, Jvnightoii, 
liha 3 '.ader, Kuiicklas, auil CclnlJys, returns o^lc^ mciiiber to the 
Imperial I'arliument. 'The living is a rectory in tlie archdeai;otiry 
and diocese of Hereford. New Radnor was formerly the capital €>f 
the county. On a lofty emimmee to the iiort1i-(*a.st of the town stood 
the strong casblo of tlie Mortimers, destroyed by Owen Qlyiidwr in 
1401; oil which oceasioii also lie burned tho town. 'Tho town was 
formerly surrounded by walls pierced with four gates. The market 
has bei?ii long disctoiitiniied, but several yearly fairs are held in (M 
lindnor, now a Riniill villagii, called also Pen-y-(.'raig, or ‘tlie siiniinit 
of a rock.' Old Radnor stain Is on an elevated situalioii, about twt» 
miles H.E. from New Riidiior. It was burned in 121ft by King John, 
ill revenge for an iiisurroctiun t>f Llewellyn, Priueeof North Wales, aiul 
his Ron-iu-hiw Reginald do Breos. 

RADNORSHIRE, a county of South Wales, lying between 52" 2' 
and 52'' 83' N. hit., 2" 57' and 8" 4,'*' W. long., is hounded N. by Mout- 
gonierysliire, E. by Shropshlm and TTcrefordshire, S. by Brecknock- 
shire*, and W. by Brecknockshiro and Cardigiiiishire. Its greatest 
iengtli from cast to west is 38 miles, from north to soutli .30 miles. 
'Tho area is 425 square miles, or 272,128 statute acres. The population 
ill 1841 was 25,458; in 1851 it was 24,716. 

»'<urfart!j JJtjdrof/raphi/, tU\- Uiidnorahire is a mountainous county. 
The mountains form massivi* groujis of hills, rarely forming ii continuous 
chain. The highest and most connected range, that of Radnor Forest, 
runs nearly east and west from the Herefordshire border to the Ithoii, 
and attains its greatest height, 2163 fcot, between New Radnor and 
Llanvih angel Rhyditlion. 'riiis wild tract is supposed to have been 
formerly covered with wood, although it now produces nothing but 
moss nud heath. It is the pro])erty of the crown. Tho hillB in the 
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west and north of tho county arc also of considerable height. 
southern end of Rliydd Hywol, on tho right of the road leading from 
Rhayader to Llanidloes, is 1750 feet high; Biyn Maen, in the pansh 
of Llanvihaugel Nantmelan. 1700 feet high ; Cainlo Hill, near Abbey 
Cwm Hir, east of Rha^'ader, 1050 feet high ; and Craig-y-Foel, ncsar 
Nant-Owylt and tho romantic valley of the Lian, is 1550 foot. The 
south-eastern part of the county is generally level. 

The Wye enters Hoduorshire on the north-west, between Llaugerng 
and Rhayader, at a distanop of about IS miles from its source on 
Plynlimmou. Jfrom two luiloa below Rhayader to the town of Hay it 
forma the boundary between Radnoi*ahiro and llrocknockHliiro. Below 
Hay the Wye aepanites R^uoi*shii‘e from Horofordsliir*', and continues 
to run in the same direction till it cutoi-s Hurefoi-dshirc below Cliffoi-d 
Castle. The Elan enters tho Wyc on the right bank a short distance 
below tlie town of Rhayador. The scenery of the lilan is extremely 
romantic. 

The Jthvn rises in tho Kerry Hills on the northern Ride? of the 
eoiint^’, and drains the centnil portion of tho county: bofuro its 
iniKstion with the AVye, scvtii miles above tl»e t(»wii of Ihiilih, it 
'bowlines a Btreiiin of eonsiilcrablc size, having a course of 30 milen. 
The Lttfj rises in tho hilly country, Hcven miles IV. tVorii Knigliioii, and 
mils cast-by-sonth to the town of lVfsL(?ignf?, two miles below which it 
enters Herefordshire, and traversing tlio most lo.i’lilo parts of that 
county, falls bito the IVye four luilos below Jlcroford. 'I’lio Tenic rises 
on the southern slopi' of tho Kerry Hills, and after running about 
four miles it turns south-east along the Shropsliire l»oider to Kniglitoii, 
whence it runs eastward and still along the border to its entrance 
into J rcrefordshire, a short distance north of Brompton Park. The 
'J‘erao is a feeder of the Si^vcni. 

Of the sninller rivers of the county the more important are the 
SomcrgiU, the Kdw, the Kadi -wy, the Clacr-wen, the Clywedog, the 
A rail, and the Jiernol. The scenery on the Edw and I5ach-wy, near 
their niajiectivc junctions with the Wye, is very beautiful. The Wye 
and Ithoii abound with salmon. The lish of the otlier streams are 
]iriiicipaUy trout and grayling. 

The lakes ai-e four in nninlicr and of sniall extent TJuiibychllyii, 
a mile and a half round, between Llaiibadaru-y-garreg and Llaiiclcwi- 
fach ; Llyn (jlwyn, about two miles west of Rhayader; Llyiiellyn, 
about a mile round, close to the turiijiikc-road leading from Now 
Radnor to Ruilili ; and Ijlyn-riindwoll, near Old itadnor. 

Tlio lU'incipal road?, are the mail-road to Aherystwith, which 
traverses the centre of the county through New Radnor and Ulia^'adcr; 
the road from New JJadiior t<» Presteigne ami Kiiightoii ; tho road 
from Rhaj’a dor !•» Jhiilth ; and the road from Ruilth to Ncwtowni in 
Montgomeiy shire, which runs nearly north ami stmth up the valley of 
the. Ithoii. 

Oeulofft/^ Mhivrnlngij^ — 'Jlie prin(M[»al portion of the county is 
rinnposed of thi' strata forming tin; Silurian system; but on tho west 
and iifirth-wost side of tluj county, the upper beds of the older rocks, 
coTnpr»sing th(^ (‘ambriaii system, make their ajjjiearance. These rocks 
e,oinprisc perhajis oiM;-f<»nrtli of tho whoh^ county, having in their 
c‘xtreme western and north-western limits a slaty chara<:tor, which 
towards the interior or cast U gra<inany clianged to quartzose gi-it. 
3’lie river Tthon forms with tohM'abh- c^xactiiess the line of junction of 
the ranibriaii with the JSilurian rocks; the Silurian Imwcvor cros.'-es 
to tlu‘. west of the tthon as that river ajqu'oaehcs the AVye. The 
upper Silurian roi;k.s compose (with the exception of ilic trap i-ucks 
of Tilandegly, Acr., and the stiata interlaced with them) the whole 
of the middle ])orliou of tlie county. Tlie sti’ata vary in direction 
from north-east aiifl south-west to iiorth-we.st aud soutli-i?ast. Radnor 
t'orest is included in this district, and is chiefly composed of the 
upper Ludlow roek. The summit is a gritty sandstone. 

I hi tlie ua.stern side of the county, at Old Radnor, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Presteigne, tlu^ strata aiv more variiKl and inter<?Rtiug. 
Tho trap roeka at Old Radnor have brought to light the rocks both 
of the upper aud lower Silurian system. “ There is says Sir 

R. 1. Murchison, “ peril! ips in (Ireat nritiiin a liner ^Iass of altered 
aud crystalline limestone than that exli'.biteil at Nash Scar, the prin- 
cipal cliff of wliich rises to the height of llOO or 3U0 feet above the 
adjoining valloj^ of Knill and J’^c^^U•ignc.” This limestone is well 
devtsloped at Old Radnor, where also traces of tlu^ lower Silurian nicks 
msiy be obf:crved. Tho old red-samlstono occupies a coiisiderahle 
jiortion f)f the south-caslerii part of the county. Tlio chief miiss of 
trap lucks in lladnorflhirt^ is situated iii*ar the centre of the comity, 
having a direction from north-west to south c\ast, niid oxleiidiiig from 
lilaudegJy and Llaubadamfawr, to the iicighboiirliuod f»f Ruilth. 
Parallel to tlio main ridge, on tho eastern side, arc a number of 
Hinallcr elongated mounds of tra)i running in the same direction, aud 
besides these there arc numerous stratified traps, alternating with 
beds of marine dejiosit. Tbo muss of Old Radnor Hill is a dark green- 
sionc, but there is a peculiar conglomerate thrown off on the western 
flanks, having a base of gray and green felspar, inclosing pebbles of 
ipiartz. !Miniitc veins of cojiper oro and crystals of copjier and iron 
lyrites occur in tho altered beddc^l rocks, as well as nests aud coatings 
of anthracite. There are various pi'oofs that the volcanic rocks pouc- 
trated the limeatoue Bubm^quently to its cunsolidation. 

The medicinal springs of Llandrindod, Lland«*gly, and Blaou Edw 
all issue from the altered strata in junction with the ti-aji rooks of the 
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district, aiul, like the mineral springs in Brecknockshire, are supposed 
to^ owe their origin to tho decomposition of iron fiyrites and other 
mineral ingredients. There are three springs at Llandrindod, namely 
— ^saline, chulybeate, and sulphur. Tho Llandegly and Blaen Edw 
waters arc sulphurous. Llandrindod lies on the Builth and Newtown 
road, about seven miles from the former town, and is much frequented 
in the summer months. 

Soil and Ayrieulturc . — A great portion of the county consists of 
common bog aud moor laud, and is therefore comparatively useless 
for agricultural purposes. It is supposed that only about onc-fourtli 
of the inclosed laud is under the 2 d<)ugh. Inclosurcs are gradually 
being made, as well ns considerable plantations of larch and iir. Tho 
waste lands are still of great value as shcupwalks. Notwithsiandliig 
tho thill population, the cjuniitity of w*heat grown in tho county is 
considerably less than the consumption. The best wheat is grown on 
the csastcrii and soutli 'eastern districts. Barley, oats, and potatoes are 
grown in considemhle quantities on iicarl^^all the farms. Flax is grown 
ill small jintches for.Luiiio n.sc. 

The main dependence of tho Radnorshire farmer is on the stock 
rcartjcl on the ]uisturi; and common laud ; the latter sujiport large 
(|UiLiititios of sheep, and in the most shcltc^red jiarts enttle of all sorts, 
'riic cows an^ jiriiiciipally of tho Herefordshiro breed. Numbers of 
AVelsh poiiie.'C art^ also rcaivd on the commons. Salt-butter fur winter 
use is an article of ex[)ort. Some cider i.s niailc in the districts 
adj oi n i ng H erc*,f urdsh i re. 

IHvisiomty Toivna^ it'r. — RadnorKhiro is divided^lntu si.x hundreds, 
exclusive of the borough of Riidiior, and contfffln 53 icirUhcs ami 
3 market-towns. The iiiiiidrcds are Colwyii, south and central; 
Kcveiilli'ccc, central; Knighton, north-cast; Painscastlc, south ; Radnor, 
csist and central ; and Rhayader, west aud north. pRi::sTKiuNt:, the 
county town, KNiciiiTON, Radxok, and Riiayadkii, the only market- 
towns, uro noticed in separate articles. The only villages of any iin- 
portuiKKi arc given here, witli the poiuilatiou of the respective parishes 
in 1851. 

Jhw/hroodf ]) 0 ])ulatioQ 314, is pleasantly situated among woods, near 
the loft b.*mk uf lhc» W ye, at the soiiUiei'n extremity of the county, 
*J2 miles S,S.\V. from Brtjstcignc, 'J'Iks neigh I jou ring country is hil]y. 
BosideK tho psirish churcdi there i.s' a I'riinltive Methodist meetiug- 
house. Some remains of Boughrood (Jastle are still left. Cefnllys, or 
Kevndleree, po[ndatiou 38r», about 9 miles S.K. from Rhayader, situated 
on a bcml of tho Itliuii, is n contributory borough to New Radnor : 
tho jiopulation of the borough in 1 851 was 45. Vlyro^ population 883, 
on the left bank of tho AVye, near tho junction of tho counties of 
Radnor, Brecknock, aud Horoford. There W’as formerly ii monastery 
at this jdaco ; also a caHlle, of which there are still some remains. 
The cbancol of the church was rebuilt in 1823. The AW^sloyan 
!Methnclist.'^ have a chajnd, and tlioro are National schools. Disaerth^ 
jinpulatioii 5(54, on tho left bank of tlm AA^ye, has a commodious old 
church with a lofty turreted tower. Olaabun/j ]voftuliiiion 1375, about 
20 miles S.S.A\^. from Rreateigue, iw on the left bank of the AVye, over 
which there is a high wooden bridge, built iu 18U0. Tlie church has 
a tovrer at tlic west end. There arc National schools ami somo small 
charities. AVoolsiafiling is carried on. AVestward of the village, 
standing in an extensive park, is Macslough Castle, the scat of the 
Be AVintoii family. Si. Harmon, population 858, on the AVye, 4 miles 
N. by 10. from Rhayader, has a neat church, rehiiilt iu 1823, and 
chapels for AV''eHleyau and Calvin istic Methodists and Bajitists. 

population of the borough 251 iu 1851, is situatcid near tho 
right bank of tho river Tcmc, 13 miles N. by E. from Now Radnor, 
to which borough it is contributory in roturuing a member to the 
Imperial Parliament. Aor/ow, population 29-1, about 3 miles N. by 
W'. from JI*rcsteigno, is suinotimes called by the inhabitants a horough. 
'J'lie church is ancient. A school is supported by J^ady Brydges. 
There arc rotnuins of an ancient castle. 

JHvisiona for EccleaiaaficaC aud Leya I Purposes . — Tho eastern side 
of Jhidiiorshiro is iu tlio diocese of llcrcford, aud the western in that 
of SL Bavid's. The oouuty is in the South Wales circuit. Tho 
assizes arc held at Pi'cstoigno ; county courts at PresUiigne and 
Rliayadoi*. One member of parliament is roturuod for the county, 
and one for New Radnor and its contributory boroughs. By the 
Poor-iiaw ( ^numissione^d tho county is divided into three unions, 
Knighton, Presteigne, and Rhayatler. Those nuious cornpriao -ft! 
piirislioH and townships, witli an area of 228,558 acres, and a juipula- 
tion iu 1851 of 19,789. 

IJislory, Anfiquitiea, d^e.- Radnorshire originally formed iwirt of the 
territory inhabited by the Siim’es, and, after its subjugation and ulti- 
mate abandouineut by tho Romans, was included iu one of the jwtty 
principalities into which Wales was divided. In the reign of IJ vury VII I. 
Radnor was formed into a county. 

There is a Roman station at (^wm, on the right bank of the river 
Jthon, about two miles north-west from Llandrindod, ^’ho camp is 
square, and covers an area of about four aci’cn. Ibidiiorshiro being a 
bonier county, tho remains of British oiicaiiijinieiits are numerous. 
Offii's Byke, the boundary formcil by (Rfa between his kingdom of 
Mercia aud the territories of tho W'olsh jiiiuces, entj^'s Uadiiorshiro 
on tho north at Knighton ; running south the dyke enters Hereford- 
shiro at Berva Bunk, a steep hill ou the right of the tumpike-road 
botwotiii Presteigne and New Radnor. There were several castles in 
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this county, but their remains are very im]>erfeot. One tower of Abe: 
ICdw Castle remains. It is situated cIoho to iiio romantic village o 
Aber Edw, near the junction of the Edw with the Wye, about thrc< 
zniloB below the town of Builth. This castle belong^ to Llowellyr 
np Qriflyth, and was that pi'incc’a last retreat. Ho was hero kill^. 
The doll of the Edw Las ever since been called Cwiii Llewellyn, o: 
Llewellyn’s Hingle. 

The only monastic ostublishirient in Eaduorshiro si^ms to have beer 
that of Abl>ey Cwm Uii\ It is roiiiaiitically situated in anari'ow valley 
surrounded by higli hills, fi milos Otost by north from Ehaymlor. It was 
founded about 1143. The only I'cmnius of the edifice are port of tho 
exterior walls and tho foundation of the pilliU's which supported the 
arches. Some of tin! columns and arches of the abbey were removed 
to Llanidloes, niid art; now in tho clinrcli of that ])laco. The ancient 
font and scrc*en at Newtown were also taken from Abbey Cwm llir. 

S'tafMeft : Udigioiut WorMp avd in^truclion, — According to the 
Ketiinis of the Census of 1851, it apjicors that in the llcgistration 
County of lladiior, incliidiug a population of ."1, 425, there were then 
lol» places of worship, of which 59 liuluuged to tlie Churcli of Enghuid, 
.50 tu three bodies of Methodists, 17 to Baptists, and 11 to Indcpcud- 
cmis. The total number of sittings provided was 22,802. The nutiilier 
of day’subouls was S3, of w’hich 34 were public schools, with 1731 
ficholai*s, and di* were private schools, with 099 scholars. Of Sunday 
schools there were 51, with 2510 scholars. There was an evening 
school for adults, with 9 scholars. 

KADOM. [PoiMirj).] 

RADWINTEJt. rK.ssF.x.] 

KAGGED ISLAND. [Baiiamas.] 

KAGU'SA, or RAU'GIA (Tlhiunisa, in Tiatlii ; Dubrouiiik, in Sla- 
vonian), au cpisco]>al and aca-port town of Austria, in tlic crown-land 
of Dalmatia, is situated on the eastern coast of a peninsula in the 
Adriatic, formed by tho Gulf of Breno on tho cast and the Gulf of 
' Santa Croce, or Ombla, on tho west. 'J'hc town stands about 40 miles 
W. by N. from Cattiiro, in 42" 38' N. lat., IS" 8' E. long., and is built 
partly at the foot and partly ou tlio steep declivity of two hills : it is 
fortified with walls nud ditches, and has a castlo on the east, at the 
rntrouco of tJie harbour, and another at the western end of the town. 
The streets are paved, but very narrow, except twtJ : the liouses, 
which uifs built of freestone, arc gfujcrully large and commodious. 
'J’ho princi]»al buildings are — the cutlicdral, wliich is a good structure ; 
tlic palace of the government, wdiicli i.s extensive, nn<l Las some fine 
liolis and galleries ; the custom-house, the ginird-house, and barracks. 
The town has u lycoum and several other institutions, a theatre, und a 
quarantine station. The town is well supplied with spring- watm*. 
Outside of tho walls are numerous gardens and country-houses, with 
))l:mtatioiis of orange and other fruit-trees, and hRudsniiie fountains. 
hVom Uagusa along the westoni coast £is fur as the Greek of Ombla^ a 
rlistauce of about three miles, thei\i is an almost eentiuiious suburb. 
'J’hc surrounding country produces abuiidanco ol' fruit and vciy good 
wine : the malmsey of Uagusa has a groat reputation, and forms au 
article of exi>ort. The climate of Uagusa is temjxM'ate and healthy, 
and instances f)f groat longevity are not uncommon. The ])opulatio]i 
of Uagusa, whicli is said to have once amounted to 30,00(» inhabitants, 
is now only about G0(M>. Its maritime trade, wliicli during the pfu'iucl 
of its iudcfpeiiderice was very nourishing, wius almost annihilated after 
the Fi'ciich occiipaiJun in 1806; but it has somewhat revived since 
the peace. Sbip-bnilding, manufactures of soap, rosoglio and other 
liqueurs, and tobacco m e the chief branches of industry. The har- 
bour, whicli lies immediately s<iuth of the town, admits only small 
vessels ; but two miles west of Uagusa is tho fine harbour of Gravosa, 
which admits ships of the line, luid has ducks for ship-building, and 
fine country-houses and gardens. Timbeu' is carried thither from the 
opposite coast of Monte Gargano in Italy. A few miles cast of Uagusa 
is liagusa Vocchia, on or near the site of the ancient Epidaurus in 
Illyria, a Roman colony, which was destroyed by the BlavoiiJaiis in tho 
Cth century. 

Ragusium, or Rausiuin, seems to owe its origin to tho inhabitants 
of Epidaurus who escaped from the sack of the city by tho Slavonians. 
In the 7th century the population was increased by emigrants from 
other towns of Dalmatia and Albania, and the town was then enlarged 
and fortified. The people organised a republican form of govornmeut, 
consisting of a general council, from which tho senate, <jr executive, 
was elected, with au officer at their head, who was firat styled Count, I 
and affjjprwards Rector. Till tho lOLh century they lived under the I 
l^rotection of tho Slavonian iiriuces of Nurenta. The Narontiuos were 
defeated at sea by Pietro Orseolo, doge of Venice ; after which the 
Ilngusaus now applied themselves strenuously tu agriculture, as well 
as to maritime trade : they built vessel;;, and became so powerful by 
sea, that in no very long time afterward -t a liagusan squadron joined the 
Imperial fleet and defeated the Saracens, who had attacked Rogusa 
and several other towns on the Dalmatian coast. The annals of Ragusu 
for several centuries after this event exhibit a Bucccssion of wars and 
treaties lietweon the republic and the Slavonian powers of Croatia, 
Sdrvia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, as well as with the emperors of Coustan- 
tiiiople' and the^Norman kings of Sicily, throughout which the small 
community of Uagusa preserved its independence and extended its 
maritime trade. 

From about tho year 1260 till fSC8 Rngii.sa had Venetian rectors, 
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who held office for two years each, and wore taken from among the 
first patrician families of Venice. Ragusa however still continued to 
govern itself os an independent state, and to bo administered accordmg 
to its own laws. In this interval it ^atly extended its trade, 
obtained considerable accessions of toiTitoiy, and built the strong 
fortress ot Stagno to defend the isthmus of the peninsula of Sabioncello. 
About 1368, war having broken out between Venice and the king of 
Hungary, who had attacked Ragusa and several other towns on the 
Dalmatian coasts the Hungarians advanced as f^i' Maestre, and 
Venice was obliged to sue for peace, one of the condition.^ of wliich was 
that Ragusa sliould be restored to independence, nud should choosu 
its own rectors. It was also determined #lmt the rector should bo 
renewed every six mrfiiths. In gratitude for this the^agusaiis agreed 
to pay n tribute of 509 ducats yearly to the king of Hungary, and to 
~ oist his flag on their ramparts by tho side of that of the republic. In 
the WMir between Genoa and Venice (1378-80) tlie Rugiisaiis sided with 
eiioa, and some of their galleys were at tlie battle of Cliioggia. Aftci' 
the defeat of the Genoese, Venice sent a squadron against Ragusa, 
which applied to tho king of Bosnia for assistance, by whose means 
they rtqnilsed the Venetians, after wliich peace was made between 
Venice and Ragiisa. About the year 1397 the Ottomans, under 
Sultan Bayazid, having defeated SigUmund of Hungary at tlie great 
battle of Nicopolis, overran part of Bosnia, and spread olariii as far ns 
higiisa. About 1414 the Ragusans purchased peace with the Ottomans 
)y paying an annual tribute of 500 ducats, which was afterwaiils 
gracliiully raised as tho Turks drew nearer to Haguna. In 1433 the 
Ragusans introduced the manufacture of wuol lens from 1«1oreucc, whicli 
became their principal branch of internal industiy. They also con- 
structed nil iu|ueduct to cany tlie sjiring-water from the valley of 
"liuiicheto to their town, at an expense of 12,000 ducats. 

In 1440 George Despotos of Servia, being defeated by Ainurath II., 
.uok refuge at Ragusu with his family and treasiires, and was thei*e 
>roiected against the threats of Amurath. About 1450 tho Ragusans 
mrchased from several Bosnian lords the district of Ragusa Vecchia 
,nd Cimale, which constituted tho eastern part of their territory, and 
listributed the land among the citizens. But in 1463-64 Mahomet II. 
:oiiqucrcd Bosnia also, and tho Turks became immediate neighbours 
f liaguso, mill have been ever since. About 1471 they ravaged the 
district of Canale, but Itogusa obtained a respite by raising the tribute 
o 8000 ducats. From this time the Ragusans jiuid a yctu'Jy tribute 
o the i*ortf», which afforded them its powerful protection. During 
ihc long wars of tho 16th century, between Sultan Solymnn and his 
ion Selim on one side, and Venice and Spain and other Christian 
•owers on the other, the Ragusnus found it a most arduous task te 
•reserve their neutrality, us the fleets of the belligerents canio repr-at- 
itUy olf their courts, and landed and jduudcretl the territory witliuiiL 
;ruple. 

During the 17th andlSth centuries, after a better understand iiig 
ad been established between the Porte ainl tlie (fiiristian jifiwers, 
agusa continued to enjoy her iiidependeneo and neutral security, 
►ayhig the aeciistomcd tribute to the Sultan, who however did not 
.nterfere in her internal coueenis, and no 'J'ui'ki.sh soldier was allowial 
;i step within its boundaries. The Sultan’s protection was of import- 
.nce to Ragusa, by securing its Hag from the? .attacks of the Barbaiy 
pirates. In tliis respect the liagusan merchant sliijia had the advantage 
over those of most statc>s in the Mediterranean, and they acted us 
carriers in that sea buiwi*en the Jjovaut and tlie pijrts of western 
Eiirojic, and realised considerable jirofiis, especially in times of war. 
Ragus.m mercantile houses were esfablislied in many of the Hca-port 
towns of the Mediterranean. The republic maintained a small fleet of 
galleys and other armed vessels for the ))rotcction of its coiists and its 
trade. In 1 667 Ragusa was afflicted by a dreadful earthquake, which 
ruined the greater part of the town. 

Rngusa had remained an independent state for more than a thousand 
years. Coeval with Venice, it fell soon after that republic. In 1806 
France and lliissia wore quarrelling about the ])OB.^csBion of the im- 
portant district of Cattoro, which was coded to hViince by tho treaty 
of Presburg between Ausiiia and France. Tho lliiBsians however from 
Corfu had beeu beforehand, and had taken }iosaessiou of Cattiiro. The 
Freijcli troops from Dalmatia could not reach Catiuro without crossing 
the iiculnd territory of Ragusa. The soldiers of Napoleon, unable to 
occupy Cattaro, took militiuy possession of Rqgusa in May, 1806. The 
French occupation of Ragusa led the Moutenegrins to overrun its 
territory. They bcsiegcfl &e French within the town. The unfortu- 
nate Ragusans, placed between the regular French troops within and 
tho savugo Montenegrins without, saw their couutry-houses and villages 
devastated, but the town was saved from tho Montenegrins. Tho 
result was, that Napoleon by a stroke of the pen in 1 808 abolished 
the republican government, and incorporated Ragusa with tho province 
of Dalmatia, and he made Muriuoiit titular duke of Ragusa and 
govenior of the province. On the fall of Napoleon in 1814, when tho 
Austrians again occupied Dalmatia, they found Ragusa iuohuled in 
that province, uiid they kept it. 

RAINHAM. [Ebskx.] 

RAJAMUNDY. [Cikcars, NoBTiiEitx.l 
RAJASTHAN. [ITimhistan.] 

RAJMAllAL, a town of lliiidu.stan, in the presidency and piuviuee 
of Bengal, on the riglit ))ank of the Ganges, in 25" 2' N. lat., 87“ 53' 
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KAJMAHAL HILLS. 


IIANGOON. 


E. long. It was formerly a large city, and at one time the capital of 
the province of Bengal, but is now little more than a long street of 
mud huts, some tombs and dilaiudated mosques, and the ruins of a 
vast palace, which was built by tho Sultan Sujah, brother of the 
emperor Aureugzcbe, and completed in 1 630. In the following year 
however a lire destroyed tlic greater part of the town, and u cousidor- 
uble portion of the palace ; and not long afterwards a branch of the 
ilangos changed its course, and carried away nearly all tho houses 
which remained. Ihymahal has ever since continued in a atal^ of 
decay. The town contains several market-places, and has a consider- 
able trade with the inhabitauts of tho mountainous district of the 
Kajtnahal Hills. Tho pomilation of tho town is cstiiiiated at nearly 
30,000. * 

KAJMAHAL HILLS, a group of mountains which derive their 
imxiio from , the town of Kajinalial, near which the southern part of 
them coinniciices ; they extend about sixty miles northward along the 
west bank of the (jaiigea. They form a detached mass, bounded on 
all sides by a level country, and rise from the flat surface of Bengal 
as if out oi' the sea. They are well wooded, and there is much thick 
jun.gle, so that they abound in wild animals of all kinds, from the 
jrickal to tho tiger, and from tho deer to the elephant and rhinoceros. 

The Kujtnabol Hills, mid indeed all the hilly country between Kaj- 
mahol and Burdwau, arc inhabited by the Buharreea (or mountiiiueera), 
who appear to be on aboriginal race, diilering from the inhabitants of 
the plain in features, language, manners, and religion. They are dis- 
tinguishable from the Hindoos by their long narrow eyes, broadish faces, 
and ilattisli tunied-iip noses; in stature they are rather short, but 
strong and active. They live chiefly by tho eliace, in which they use 
ImwK and ari'ows, few of them having fire-arms, and they shoot the 
larger animals witli poisoned arrows. In addition to hides and game 
they dispose of wax and honey, in which their hills abound, and they 
cultivate millet in coiisiderable qiiuutit 3 \ 

A considerable iinprovemeut both in manners and morals took place 
among these mouiitiiin tribes about seventy years ago, chiefly resulting 
from the equitable administration of Mr. Clovelaii<l, judge of Bogli' 
pore, who died in 17S4 in tho 2l)th year of his age, and whose memory 
is held in grateful reiiieinhrauco both by the lowland Zemindars and 
the Tiiminlain I’libarrees. [BooLil'OKK.] 

KAJNAGHUK. ( Dmva.I 
liA.I rOOTANA. rili.N'JursTAN.] 

KAKHAIN. LAkacan.] 

IIALKIUH. (Oaiiomna, Koutu.] 

UAMBEKT, ST. (Ai.\; T.07 Iie. 1 
KAMBKUVILLEUS. fVosiiKs. | 

JtAMHliA. |(?i.KJ>ovA.] 

KAMBOLTir.LKT. | 

KAMKllUTT. [Ar«i:.J 
KAMESEUIJM. [ IJiNmiRTAN.j 

(lA MILLIES, or JtAMKLIES, a small village in Belgiutn, in the 
province of South Brabant, 13 miles H. from Namur, and 26 miles 
S.E. from Briis-ielH, celebrated for the victory obtained in its vicinity 
May 23, 1706, by tin? allied army uinhu' the lJuko of Marlborough over , 
the Ereiich and Bavarians eoiiiiiiaiided by Marshal Yillerol and tho 
ICleetor of Bavaria. 

llAMVOOIt. [lh;ssAiiJ:i:.J | 

KAM KKE. [A iiaca n. | 

KAM.SBOT'rOM, [LANCASiiuiii.'l 
KAMSBUUY. [VV]i.TsniKr..J 

KAMSEY, niintiiigdonshirc, a market-town in the parisli of Kamsey, 
is situated on a feeder of tho river Neve, in f>2“ 2S' N. lat., 0'^ 6' 
W. long., distant 12 miles N.N.E. from Iluntingdoii, and 60 miles N. 
from London. The jiopulatiijii of tho town of Kamsey in 18:11 was 
2611. Tho living is a perpetual curacy in the archdcacoury of 
Huntingdon and iliocesc of > 113 *. 

in the reign of Edgar, in the year 060, Ailwiue, duke or carl of the 
East Angles, founded a Bouodictiiie abbey on an ishiud or dry spot in 
the marshes called Itam's ‘ ey,’ or island ; hence the name of thetowu. 
The abbey attained great wealth and repute, and had among its abbots 
aiicl monks many able and learned men. A school was maiutuined 
here almost from the foundation of tlic abbt^y, and the libraiy was 
eolebratod for its collection of Hebrew books. The abbeys of Kiimsey 
were mitred, 

Kamsey consists chieily of one long street runiiing cast and west, 
and another street running northward along the Bury Brook. The 
church consists of a nave with clerestory, aisles, an<l chancel, with an 
embattled tower at tho west cud. Some of the jiicrs and arches of 
tho church are iu the transition from the Norman to the early English 
stylo. Tho only reiuaius of the abbey are the ruined gateway, a rich 
Hpocimeii of decorated English architecture, and a statue of 1^*1 
Ailwine, tho founder, supposed to be one of the most ancient pieces 
of Engl^h sculpture extant. Tho Baptists have a chapel, and there 
are National and Infant schools. Wednesday is the market-day; a 
fair is held on July 22nd. 

RAMSEY. [Man, Islk of,] 

KAMSEY TSIjANI). [Pkmbuokkshiue,] 

KAMbGATE, Kent, a market-town, sea-port, and watering-place in 
the parish of Ramsgate, is situated at the suiith-easb corner of tlu? Isle 
of rhaiict, iu ur 2V N. lat., !" 31' E. lung., diatant 17 milca E..N.E. 


2e6 

from Canterbury, 73 miles E. by S. from London by road, and 07 
miles by the South Eastern railway. The town is governed by com* 
niissioncra under a local act Tho population of the town of Ramsgate 
in 1851 was 11,838. The living is a vicarage in the arcbdcacoury and 
diocese of Canterbury. 

The villc^ as it is legally termed, of Ramsgate, is u member of the 
Cinque-Port of Sandwich. Kamsgato was aiicienbl 3 * u poor fishing 
town, consisting of a few moaiily-built houses, with a small wooden 
pier. After tho revolution of 1688 some of tho inhabitiuts embarked 
in tlie Kussian trade, b}' which they acquired wealth, and this led to 
the improvement of the town. Ramsgate was one of the places earliest 
frequented by tlio inhabilaiits of the metropolis for nea-bathing, though 
for some time eclipsed by the superior attractioiis of Margate. Early 
lu the prosent century a stone lightbouse was erected on the head of 
the west pier; a small battery is fixed at the head of the east pier. 
The east pier is one of tho longest in tho kingdom, extending nearly 
3000 feet ; the western pier extends about half that length : they are 
built of Portland and Purbeck stone and Cornish granite. Tho harbour 
includes an arc;i of *18 acres, and furnishes a couvcniout shelter for 
vessels obliged by lieavy gules to run fruiu the Gowns. A dry dock 
and a patent slip affonl facilities fur repairing vesr-els. 

The old part of Ramsgate is situated iu one of those natural 
depressions (called iu the isle of 'fhaiiet ‘ gates,’ or * stairs *) in the 
chalk which open upon the sea. The newer part, which consists of 
well-built houses arranged iu streets, terraces, and crescents, is well 
])avc<l and lighted with gas. The chief public bnildiugs arc tho town- 
hall and the eustom-housa 'J'here are an asaii^bly-room, several 
bathing-rooms, and numerous boarding- and lodging-lioiises for the 
accommodation of visitors during the summer. Tijo places of worship 
are — the parish church, erected in 1827, a spaeieus and handsome 
gothic structure, with a tower 137 feet high; a chapel of ease; a 
district church ; two chapels for Baptists; and one each for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Indcpcndoiits, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 
There are several National, British, and Infant schools ; a (’hurch 
Union, with a liijrary ; a savings bank ; a dispensary ; and an hospital 
especial!}' for st^ameu, but to which the neighbouring jiuor are under 
certain regulations admitted. 

Ramsgate has a considerable coasting-trade; coal is largely imported, 
and ship-biilldiug and rope-making are carried on. Wednesday and 
Saturday are tho market-days. A county court is held iu the town. 
Tliorc is a consiilcrablo fishery. The number and tonnage of vessela 
registered as belonging to tho port of Ramsgate on Deetsiiiber Slsi, 
1853, were — under 56 tons 1)5, tonnage 2564 ; above 50 tons 37, ton- 
nage 3485 ; with 1 stc-am- vessel of 10 tons. The custom-house entries 
at the jKirt during 1853 present the following results : — Inwards, 619 
vcsmcIm, tonnage 47,035 ; outwards, 252 vessels, tonnage 15,486. 

RAN I )ALS TOWN. [Akmauii.J 

RANDAZZO. [Mkssina, Province.] 

RANGE US. [Aauuuus.J 

RANELAGII. [Gublin, County.] 

RANGOON, formerly the most commercial i>oi‘t of the Birman 
empire, is situated iu 16*' 47' N. lat., 96" 18^ E. long., on tho left bank 
of the ino.st eastern branch of the river Irawadd}', about twenty-six 
miles from the sea. About two milc.s below tho town the river divides 
into two arms, of wlych the eastern, running nearly duo oast, is culled 
Syrian River ; and tho western, running nearly due south, Rangoon 
River. Both of those branches arc navigable, but the Rangoon River 
is generally preferred. Tho town and suburbs extend about a mile 
along the bank of the river, but the houses are very unequally scat- 
tered over this area. ’J'he streets are narrow, but clean and wull paved. 
Tho bouses are raised on posts ; the siuallor Rii£>purlcd by bamboos, 
and tho larger by strong timbers. There are a few brick houses 
cliielly belonging to Eurofieaus, ami since its occupation by tho British 
the town has been foiHlied. Two narrow roads paved with brick 
lead from tho soutliern face of the stockade to tho great pi^odo, Shew! 
Dugong ; and along the sides are built a number c)f »Sidis, or monu- 
ments, iu honour of Buddha. In form they may bo compared to a 
speaking-trumpet standing on its base. Tho lower part is generally' a 
polygon, ami the shaft or upper i)art is ruuud, the apex being orua- 
meutod with an iron net in form of an umbrella, called a * ti.’ Tho 
Shew! i.)agoiig is iu tho same style as tho rest, but richly gilt all over, 
it is Bsiid io bo about 278 feet high, and is BuiTOUuded by au inclosuro 
iu which is an imiiioiise bull of very rude fabric. 

Rangoon was built by Alouipra, after tho destruction of Pegu and 
Syrian iu 1755, and tho choice of the site shows the sagacity of tliu 
conqueror, it was well adapted for sliip-buildiug, as the tide rises 
from 18 to 21 feet. Timber can bo procuml from the tcak-foivsts at 
Sarwa, not far from Rangoou, and iloated down tlie whole way to tho 
port ; consequently many veasols of considerable burden have been 
built here. Besides its advantageous situation fin* c.mimerce, tho 
elevated ground on which it is built secures it from being inundated 
by tho tropicid rains to which oil tho lowlands of the delta of tho 
Irawaddy me subject Tho climate is temporate, agivoable, and salu- 
brious. The place at first rose slowly, but l>y 1826 its commerce was 
very large, and Crawfurd estinjatcil tho po]>iilatiou at near 9000.^ Ou 
January 2, 1852, at the coninnjiiccmcnt ol tlie war in the Birma, 
Rangoon was attacked by a British naval force, and tho pius^age of the 
river forced; on Ajuil i l of tho same year it was stormed by tho 
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RAPALLO. 


RAVENGLASS. 


Britifih forces under General Godwin, and captured. It has ever since 22795*10 acres, and a population in 1851 of 47, Oi*., J lio ^iwn, il„» 
(with the rest of Pefifu, of wiiich it is the commercial capital) roinaiued name of wdiich signifies ‘the hill fort, occupies the sides and summit, 
in possession of tbe British; but in Februiiiy 1853 it suffi^red from a of a commanding eminence, on which was anciently tlie residence of 
fire which destroyed a gi'cat part of tbe town. By the latest the chieftain of the district. 'J'Jie houses are generally well built, aiid 
ostiniato tbe town and suburbs iii'e computed to contain a population the place has a neat appeai'ance. The parish cliiircli was erected in 
of nearly 20.000. 1705. There arc a Roman Catliolic chapel, a A\eBleyan MetboiliHt 


(Crawfiird, Journa^of an Emhasny io Ihc Coiivt of Ava,) meeting-housr, ft Royal Charter 

RAPALLO. [Genoa.] a year, and a National school. 

RAPHOIC, County Donegal, I robiid, a post- and market-town, and workhouse. The flannel -Iiall, oi 
the seat of a diocese, is situated in 51’ 53' X. lat.. 7° 30' W. long., squarc on the suniniitof the hi] 
ti miles W.N.W. from Lifiurd, and 13iii miles N.N.W. from Dublin proprietor of the town. I'etty 
by road. The ))o]>ubiii(>n in 1S51 was l li)2. The town, W’hieh is arc eleven yearly fairs, 
finely situated in a fertib* and eiiltivated district, is well built. It KATllKNA IT. [llTiA>M)KNni 
contains the jiarish chureh, whicli is tlie cathedral church of the RATTTPRILAND. [DoWNSfi 

fliocoNC. a plain cr»eif«»rrn building with a eqiianj tower; a Presby- JtATBKEALE, County Liiu< 

ferian riiecting-hou.v^"; a Fj*ce ;?(*JiooJ foiuifled in tlic reign of Cliarle.s II., | seat of a Poor-Law (Juion. is / 
which has an Jiiconie from endownunit of ahoul .'{.‘iOA a. j'ear, and h.ad i N. lat., 8" hlV W, long., distant 
.■»5 scholars in 1^5•.l ; a scIkmW ft>r clothing, teaching, and .apjirenf icing ' Limerick, iy(J inile-s S.W. by 1 
20 jKior boys; a National hchool ; a ■widow.-*' linnso for four clergy- I 1851 wmh 3o 20. llathkcalo Poi 
men's widow,**; a ])iib]ic liVnviry ; a iiea.t ni:u’kot-hoiisf ; and a dis- divisions, with an area of 70,0^i 
peiisary. N’e.'ir tlio town are the deanery .and the late c;pi.scopal 28,587. The town oontaiii.s th 
pahiec, a spaeiuii.s and handsome bnildiug. ConsideiMbl.^ quantities of chapel, a Wesleyan l^IetJiodist 
produce*, arc sold at tlie weekly market. I'airs jin? lield four tiiiie.s a schools, the court-house, fever h 
year. lV*tty seasioiis are held monthly. luitlcwell, aial I ►arrack, (^iiarb 

The see of Raphoe is ill the ar(:lii“pisci>pal jirovince of Armagh. Tt place. Thur.^tday is the markel 
cM^>in]>reheuds above two-thirds of the county of ])oiicgal, and crontaius tho town .are the remain.^ tif an 
34 benefices. The dignit-arios arc a d-.-aii, archdeacon, and four j»re- derived consideral-de advantage 1 
lieiid.'iries. The btShojiric i.s said to h:ivc been ibuiided in tho 11th families, a part of a colony of Ch 
century by St. Kunaii, but ihcre ar*; no di.stiiict traces of its existence^ neighbourhood aleuit the oomriie 
till the :i2th century. By the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. the see of Kajdioe TrATH.MELTON. fDoNKOAL. 
has been united with that of Jderry. Tho c.ithcdral chureh and RATIIMlNl'iS. [DriuJ.v, (k»i 

bishop’s jialaec of tbe united dioceses are in the city of Loiidondorry. RATJIM UJjLKN. [DoNiy;..!.. 

The income of the idtiioji i.s 8(iOII/. a year. JlATTlJOIt. [Oprr.i.N. | 

li.'M'PJiIRTSW VJj. {(Jai.i., St. I BATJSBoN (7iVr/r li.vAaiv/), IIki 

ItAiSSJ'.JN, JjAKJ' 1. [Bn.oAiUA. { Ikivaria, is one of the most aiu 

RASSUVA, a small town in Bulgaria, situated on Ihe right bank of built by tho ibuiians, by whom 
the laiwer ]>amd»e, jii the p<iint where the river makes its great bend ami 8ub.*?equently Augusta Tibori 
to the ijortJiward, about ;'.0 miles hkN.!-:. from Sili.slria.' It is of a jdaee of trade. The Roman 
importance fnim its jiojdtion at llie, western cml <if tho lino of carih- In'twoeu llaiisbon and ( Jolognc;. 
works called Trajan’s Wall, which extends acro.-:R the istlimus of the long HnhRe«iuently, it was tho chi( 
Dobriidscha from near Rasaova to Knstenjo, (»u the Black Se.a. counts of its own umlcr the in 
Ras-^ova is sliglitly fortified; it was ocou pic 1 for a short time by the enipcror.s. I'Vom KheJ to the d 
lluBsians in their invasion of Bulgaria in 1 S54. isnt;, it was the s(\at of the Inipe 

RASTADT, a foi-tifiod town, with GnOu inhabitants, in tho grand- Ratisbon J.m situated in 4'.) ' N. 
duchy of Baden, is situated on the river Murg, near the right bank of .and fertile valley, on the right 
the Rhino, at a di-tanco by milw.'iy of 14 miles S. from Carlsruhc, and conniionco ■with the Regen. The 1 
2C miles N. by K. from St«i.sburg. It is regul.arly built. Among the called Oberwiirtli ami N'ioderwJV 
public Htriicturcs i.-* a tine palace, built on the model of th.it of other and with the banks of ilio J J 
Vcrsuilh!s, and till 1771 the re sidence of the margrave of Biidoii. 110(» feet in length and 23 feet 
There arc three churches, two cliaptjls, a lyceum, ami a training-school 1135 tii 1110 , and conueclfl Rati.sl 
for (kitholic Hchool-inastcrs. fStareh, snulf, tobacco, chicory, jiapier- the left bank. 'J’lie t«>wii is surroiii 
inaclic articles, fire aMn.s,niatliemMtiiral .and jiliilosuphieal iiistrumeutH, gates; but the ditches liave bee] 
and carnages are manufactured. Kastadt has been the scone of im built of stnjio ; they .arc* very ol 
portant negotiations. On March G, 171 I, Prince hbigciic and Marshal adds to the glouiiiinoBs of the stn 
Villurs signed a treaty of peace in this town, whicli put an cml to the but clean and well j>avoil. The 
W'ur of tlie .Sjiaiiish succession. On the '.>tli o# Deeenibrr, I7£i7, a ancient rath-house, in which tin 
congress was asseuibltid at Bastadt to iiegotiat:* a ]>eace between gotliii; eatliedral, one of f.he lini.-s 
Kriincc and the (German enijure. RoberjoDt and Ihinnier, the French ciiicts of W'hich are two older catln 
ambassadors at this congiess, which ■was dissolved hy the emperor and dating from the IGth ceiitnrj^ 
April 7, 17S»P, w'ore murdered on their way Inmn?, at .about 500 paces md dating from Roman times; 
outside the town : no satisfaediory evidema; was ever obtained re.spect- ■^t. James, fi>uiidet] in ]JG5; tht. 
iiig the authors of the crime. J Miring tlie late rebcllhni in Baden, the low forms tin* imlaco of the Pr 
republican insurgents Jiaving siilf. ivd various defeats Ironi the churches of tin* ancient abbeys oj 
auxiliary I'russiau troops, shut, th- inselves up in Rastadt, which, J’Jiere arc in all one cathedral ; 
after about a month’s siege by tin; Pru>*sian.v, surrendered nucun- *' ides the lilirary in the town-h* 
ditiouallj* July 23, 1840. : libraric.^ and collectnms of iv< 

RATI5Y. f lij:ii'i:sTijUSTTTHi;.] \ tljitholic gymnasium, an occlen 

IIATIIANGAN. |1\iij»aki:.J blind, .and a school of design. '1 

RATlTCOKMAfJIv. IUukk.] ^ .nd Inewei'ies, and iiianufactorJoi 

RA 1. Ill )l)\\ N, li I'oor-TiSiw Union in Ireland, extends over the josij), cutlery, earthenware, porce 
barony ot Ratbdown in the county of AVieklnw, ami imrt of the iiilialdtanis carry on a coiisidei'id 
baronies of Rathdown, Dublin, smd Uppercross in ilic county of tbeir owr Tnamifaetures, and tr: 
Dublin. It comprises 11 electoral divisions, 'witli an area <»f Gl,514 mission. Tho popubitioii is nboi 
acres, and a poimlation in 18.51 of 18,140. 'rhe Unioii workhouse. Steamers ply regularly to LUni am 
erected in 1841 at a cost of GOOOA, and cajiable of receiving 1280 is a monument, erected in 1817, i 
I)aupers, is a handsome building, fimdy situated on a rising ground in November 1030, and w.aH biirie 


meeting-house, ft Royal Chartered school with an ^oudowinent of 153/. 
a year, and a National school. There arc also a dispensary and Union 
d workhouse. The flannel-liall, or market-house, which fornis^ a spneionm 
., squarc on the summit of the hill, was built in 1793 by Karl Fitzwilliam, 
ti proprietor of the town, 1‘etty ses.don.s arc hold in the jdneo, Tlien* 
8 are eleven ycavlv fairs. 
t RATHKNA IT. [llTiA>M)KNniJii(!.] 

p RATTTWIILAND. fJ)(»WNSfiii]!i:.] 

JtATBKJ'lALK, County Limerick, Ireland, a market- town and tin* 

, I seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Deijrf, in 52'* 32" 

I N. lat., 8" .53' W. long., distant hy road 17 miles S.W, 1»y W. from 
I Limerick, 13(j miles S.W. by W*. from Dublin. The population in 
I 1851 w!is 3u20. llathkcalo J*oor-L.aw Union comprises 1.8 cloctoral 
divisions, with an area of 7l»,l)32 acro'^, ami a ]Mipulation in 1851 of 
28,587. The town contaiii.s the ]i.arish church, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a Wesleyan l^Ictliodist 3iicctiii>j;-honMC, .and three National 
schools, the court-house, fever hosjutal, dispensary. Union workhonse, 
biitlcwell, ami I ►arrack. (Quarter and ]»ctty sessions are held in tlic 
)>hice. Thursd.ay is the market-daj’. There arc 12 yearly fail’s. In 
tho town .are the remains of an ancient Angiistiniau ]»riory. The t«»wii 
derived considerable advantage from tlic introduction of some Palatine 
families, a part of a colony of ChuTiian Protc.-itant.** that settled in the 
neighbourhood al»'*ut tlie oomruencement of ihe J '^^th iTMitiir}". 

T: ATH .MELTON, f 1 ). >n ko al.J ' 

RATIIMINKS. [DriiLi.v, (bounty of. | 

RATJIM ULLKN. [ Donix;; i.. | 

RATTlJOIt. [OiTr.MN.I 

RATJSBON (7iVr/r the capital of the Upjier Palatinate, in 
Ikivaria, is one of the most ancient towns in Germany, having been 
built by tho Romans, by whom it wris called Regimim, Castra b'egia, 
ami 8nb.*?equcntly Augusta Tiborii. Jn tln^ 2ud century it w.us already 
a jilace of trade. The Romans threw up a lint? of fortilicaiions 
lK*tween llaiisbon and (.Jolognts. Befori* the time of Cliarb'iniignc*, and 
long snhRC(]uent1y, it w'as the chitif town in Ikivaria, and gt»vernc*rl by 
counts of its own umlor the iinrnediatc iirotecLion of the (hinuan 
enipcror.s, I'Vom 1GG3 to the dissolution of thi? German ernjiirc in 
18(M», it WMS th(* s(?at of the ltiip(?rial l)i«*t. 

Ratisbon i.s situateil in 4‘.) ' N. lat., 12" 22’ K. long., in an exttJURivo 
and fertile valley, on the right bank of the I >anubo, (»pj>o.site to its 
coiifliienen wdth tlie Regen. The Danube here forms two small i.slamls, 
called Oberwiu’tli anti N'icderwiirth, wliieh arc coiinectod with eatJi 
other and witli the banks of ilio Danube by a remarkable stone bridge, 
110(» feet ill length and 23 feet wiile, 'wliich was built in tht; years 
1135 til 1110, and conueets llatislion with its siibiii-b iSt.adt.-ain- II of, on 
the left bank. 'J’lietowii is surrounded with ramparts, ]ncrced with six 
gates; but tlic tlitc]ie.s liavc been filled up. Mo.st of the houses an; 
built of stone; t.li(?y are very old-fashirined, and tln?ir great height, 
adds to the gloominess of the Rtrects, which are narrow and crooked, 
but clean and 'well jiavi^il. The most remarkable buildings are the 
aiieieiit rath-house, in which the German Diet held ils sittings ; tlie 
gotliic cathedral, one of the llnest in Gerinaiiy, within the large pn- 
ciiicts of which are two older cathedrids, niio miw calh*!! the Baptistery 
Sind ilating from the IGth ceiitnrj", the other in the form of a basilic.i 
md dating from Roman times; the S'*ot(;li Benedictine cliurch of 
It. James, founded in ]JG5; tht, vast abbey of Sl.-Bmmcran, whirli 
low forms the palace of tlie Prince of Tiiuni-uiub'i’axis ; and the 
churches of tin* ancient abbeys of Niedermiinster ami < Hiemiiiii.slor. 
J’Jicre arc in all one cathedral and 27 other churches and chapels, 
ides the liliraiy in the towii-housi?, there are some other considcr- 
: libraric.s and cullectbins of works of art ; also a botanical garden, 

\ t'atholic gymimsiiiin, an ecclesiastical seiriiuary, a school for the 
blind, and a school of dc.sign. There are extensive bleach-groumls 
jjd liieweides, and iiiamifnctorJos of leather, tobacco, Avax-candlcR, 
;oa|), cutlery, earthenware, porcelain, tire-arni.s, and caiTiagt?s. The 
inlialiitants carry on a cousidenible trade in salt, tiiidiei*, corn, and 
their owr Tnamifaetures, and transact cxii'iisive biiHiness on coin- 
mission. Tho popubitioii is about 22,000, exgluHive of the militniy. 


]>aupers, is a haudsunie building, fim;ly Hituated on a riHiug ground 
overlooking the Dublin road, about 3 miles N. from llu? town of Bray. 
It contains a National school. Rathdown Casth*, church, and virage 
fitood in a deep ravine on the coast of \\'i._klow, about 15 miles 
from Dublin. Of the castle there arc some jiitorcstitig remains ; th< 
church is quite gone ; two or throe mud ouhins ulom? mark the site of 
the village. 

RATUDRirM, County AVieklow, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law lJuioii» is situated on the right batik of the 
Avoutnore River, and on the Dublin ami AVexford road, in 52*" .5G' 
N. lat, C® 14' AV. long., 10 miles S.AV. by AV. from AVicklow, and 38 
miles S. from Dublin. 'J’he population in 1851 was 947. Rathdrum 
Poor-Law Union coinpriseB 30 electoral divisions, with an area of 


Steamers ply i\*gularly to LUm and Viennii.. In an alley near the city 
is a monument, erected in 1817, in lioiiour of Kepler, who died here 
in November 1030, and was buried in St. Peter’s churchyard. On a 
rock above the Danube, six miles below Ratisbon, stands the Wafftafla, 
a marl)le temple of tho Doric order, f?rectcd on the plan of the Par- 
thenon of AtheiLS, by the ex-king Liidwdg of Bavai'Jii, in honour of the 
great men of Germany. Thorii were severe engagements between the 
French and Austriims near Ratisbon in 1809. Klectro-telegriiphic 
wires connent Riitinlioii witli Munich and Vionnn. 

RATOATII. [Mkatii.] 

RATZKBURG. [ Meok menjiu im.] 

RAUCH E\VA(.'KK. [LAUENBruc.] 

RAUMO. [Finlanii.] 

RAU NDS. [Northamptonshire.] 

RAVENGLASS. phiMiiF.RiiAND.i 
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RAVENNA, n province of tho Papnl State, is bounded N. by the 
pniviiice of Fei’nira, W. by that of Bidogiia and by Tuscany, S. by the 
]>roviuce of Forli, and E, by tho Adriatic. The area is about 674 
aquare milep, and the population in 1S50 wii« 17i5,338, The eastern 
part of the province, which lies near the Adriatic, is low and marshy ; 
but the western or inland part, which stretches to the foot of tho 
Tuscan Apennines, in tho neighbourluiod of Iinohi utid Faenza, is 
liealthy, well cultivated, and thickly iuhahitod. Tho chief products 
of tlie country are corn, wine, silk, homp, and cattle. A coiisiderablo 
quantity of sea-salt is derived from the hagooii of Cervla. The 
principal towns of the province are Uayknna and Faknza. hnola is 
an oi^iscopat city of 10,0^ inhabitants on tins Siintorno, which is 
crossed by :i hiiiidaonic bridge. It has a fine catln dral, a eolleice, and 
a manulactory of civain-of- tartar. I'opcs Pius VJL and I'iiis JX. were 
bishops of Iniola before their eIiu;tiou to the Holy Sta?. Cu'via, a 
small town, in an niihcalthy situation near the sca-coi^t, has about 
1200 inhabitants. Cas/cl lio/ot/neite, a bustling town, in a fertile 
district, has about ^000 inhabitants. 

The province of llavciina is crossed by uiiinerous strcani.s which 
ri.-e ill the 'rnscaii A pi'Tininos, and Ilow in a north-east direction to tho 
Adriatic. The principal are — the Santerno, which flows by Iniula; 
llio Seiiio; the Lamoiie, which flows near Faenza; the Montone, 
wlilch eiiterH tlie sea below Ravenna; and tlie Rorico, which joins the 
Alontoiu; above its month. A road leads from Faeiiza acroi^s the 
M lennines into the valley of the Sieve, north of Florence. 

RAYKNXA, situated in 41" 26' N. lat., 12" 12' E. hmg., is an 
aiKjicnt city of Italy, once a sea port, but now fl iiiilcs from tlie sea, 
wliieh lias icceded all along this coast, owing to tho accumulation of 
sain I thrown np by tho waves, and of tho nlluvial earth hruiiglit d«»wn 
by the rivors. Uctweeii Ravenna and tho sea is the Piriota, or Forest 
of Filler', wliicli extends ah< lilt 1.0 miles in length along tho sea‘COu.st, 
and whieli has been iiotieiul by Dante, Roeoacoio, Drydeu, and ilyron. 
Uavonua is an iirchbiHliop's .sec, and Iho rcr^idonce of tho legate of the 
]>rovinet\ It has a colh^ge, ami civil, criminal, and commercial courts. 
Thu po(iiilatiuli is ahoiit lS,0(l(h Tho cathedral, built in tlio 4th 
contiiry, but since that time almost completely rebuilt, retains seviiral 
sculjitures ami oUkt roinaiiis of its early ago: the ba]>tistery, detached 
from the cliiii‘(;li, is still in its original state. The church of Santa 
A'ilale was built by an exareli in the time of Justinian, in iiniiaiioii 
of the Holy Sepulelirc at Jerii.sa1om. It has some liaiidsomo ]>ilIarK 
of griinito, ami a large* mosaic, in good prtjservatioij, ropreseiiting the 
emporoj* .Insfiniau with his coiirtieiv', and his ciupre.ss Theodora 
at tended l^y li<T ladies. The clnii'ch of St. J<i|iii the Raptist w'as built 
liy i'l.'iei'lia, daugliter of TluMulMsius, as well as that of St. John the 
■ICvaiigclist, with it-’ altar, which is fuei'd wii.Ii porphyry and other 
v.-ilnable inarble.>4. 'rif mausolciiiii of 'riieodoric, vvliicli is outside of 
1 he town, lias a monolithic dome, nearly lOU feet in circiimferciice, 
vvliieli lias been transformed into a eliuivh, called Santa Marla Rotonda. 
'.riiere :ivo. some remains of the splendid jialaec uf 'Tlieoduric, wliieli 
was inhabited by liis .sueeossors the ICxarchs. A IVaguient of a wall, 
with two ill' three jiillars, and a .semicircidar recess ahovc^, ai'c all Uiut 
reuialu of the luilaee. A ptu [iliyry f»ath, which wms found near the 
uiiiusoleiim, has been let into the wall of the palace, 'riio ehuiidi of 
St. vApollinaris in (Jla.-se, so called beciiusc? it w’as built on tho sito of 
the old port, is a iiiagniticeiit .-jLriicture, raiscil al.'-i> by Theocloric, with 
21 liiri^e columns, eaeli uf a siriglis ]ii(;ce of marble, wliich W'ere 
brunglit from C'linsUiiiLlnopIc ; and a line ino.-ait:, representing a vi<wv 
of Ravenna in tlie dtli century, w'ith nun)erou.s tigurc.s of saints. The 
great altar is made of porphyry, verdi? ;intieo, and orient id alabaster; 
e.Ti'l the ]Milf»it, wdiieli is of iiiurbh», is of curious workmanship. 
Ruvenn:!, next to Rome, is the city of Italy whieli abounds most w’ith 
v.duahli! and rare aiiciiait marbles. Tlie cliurch of JSt. Apollinaris 
e . ait sins the tombs of many uf the old archbishops of Itavcima, and a 
.seri(‘s uf their portriiity. 

The jmblic library of Raveuna contains 10,000 volumc.s and ToO 
manuscripts. There is also a cabinet of ancient meilals and iuscri]>- . 
lions, mu I a gallci’y of paintings. Tho inausolcuiii of Dante*, who died 
at Rayeniia, w'as raised in the lotli cciu iiry, by Ueriiardo Reuibo, ii 
A eiietian podosta, and father e)f Cardinal Ijciiibo : it Inis been repaired 

1 ev<‘nil times. 

The ancient town of Classis, the jiort of Ravemia, which stood 

2 or J milcf S. from tho city, w'as de.stroyed iu the yi'ur 72S by 
Jjiiitjn’iind, king of the Longobards. It is now a marsh, (i miles 
distant from the sea. 

Ravi*iina is said to havti been originally a town of the ITmbri. It is 
not particularly iir>ticed iu Roman history till the time of tlie empire, 
when tho port of Ravenna beciiino one of the two great statiotis for 
iho Rojrian fleet, Miseimm being the other. After the full of the 
(empire I'heodorio niiido Ravenna the capital of his kingdom, and he 
greatly etuhellishecl tho town. AVhen Naraes, the general of Justinian, 
having overthruwu the kingdom of tho Goths, a.d. 553, was apfioiiited 
by the emperor oxarch or guvenior-general of Italy, he lixed his 
residence at Ravenna, which continued under his 8iiccessor.s to bo the 
centre of tho imperial administration lii Italy, till Astolphus, king of 
Uie Longobards, took Ravenna in 752. In 705 l*opiu, having tlefcated 
Astolplius, obliged him to givo up Ravenna luid the district called the 
rentapohs to the see of Romo. 

UAAVITSCH. LPosen.] 
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READING, Berkshire, county town, a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough and market-town, and tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is pleasantly situated on tho hanks of the river Keiinet, just above 
its junction with tho Thatnos, in 51® 27' N. lat., 0“ 58' \V. loug., 
distant 31) miles W. by »S. from Loiiduji by road, and 36 miles by the 
Great Western railway, 'J'ho poiuilatiou of tlie town of Reading iu 
1851 was 21,456. Tho boreugh is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors, of whom one is mayor ; and returns two momhers to the 
Imperial Parliament. The sanitary urraiigeinciits of the town are 
under the manageuK nt ‘of a l^ocal Board of Health. The livings are 
in the urelideueoury of Berks and dioce.se of Oxford. Reading Poor- 
Law Union eoiitaiiis three parishes, with an area of 469U ucivs, and a 
population in 1851 of 22,175. 

Rending is fir.st noticed in history in 871, whcai it was occupied by 
the Danes, who quilted tho town towards the close of that year. In 
InOfl it was burnt by this Danes, who destro^-cd an abbey of nuns, on 
sito of which an abbey for Benedictiiie monks wa.4 erected in 1121 
by Henry I., wins was bnru-d here. In the following reii/iis the king.^ 
frequently rosided nt Reading, wJn re a grand toiirimmimt was held 
by Fdwsird 111., and four pailiameiibs were hold b^' Henry VI. and 
h^dward IV. On the dissolution of the abbi-y, the bniUlinurs were 
ap])ropriiited as a royal palace. In the civil war of Charles 1. the town 
was occupied successively by both parlie.'^, and suilered severely from 
being so long n garrison town. * 

The town is very iriegnlaily laid out. Mucli iinjirovemont has 
liowever taken place in its general appearance of late years. The 
eliicf hnsiiicsH part of tlie town stands on the point of land nt the 
jiiiietioii of the Keuuet with the Thames. Tlie town is well paved, 
lighted with gas, and tolerably .supplied with water. Tho housts are 
iu gLiieral substantial, and built of brick ; but tlicre are some old ones 
of lath and jdaster, with high gii1>1i*s. As the river Keuuet has a 
divideil ehaiinel, there arc several bridge.*! in and near tlie town. St. 
Law’rcncc’s churcli has soiuo portions of tho original structure of 
Norman character; it euihsists of a nave aiiii north aisle, and a eliaucel. 
Tliere is a line tower at the wc.-!t end, of |»t r]r‘niliculiir char:icter, and 
of cliequcrod flint work ; it ha.s a j)i*al of tun bells. St. Mniy's church 
consists of a nave, south aisle, a small north aisle, and a chancel; it 
was rebuilt about 1551, chit'fly from the iuaterial.s of tho abbey 
elinreh, then i»ulled down ; it has a lower .similar to that of SUT^awrence. 
Tin re are two dist riot ehurchus and a eh.’ipel of ease. The Baptists 
and indepeiideids have cadi thr'‘e chiqiels, Iho IMiiiitive Methodists 
two, and the NVc.sloyiin Methoili.^ts, <.^)u:ike.r.s, iind Roman (A'lthollcs 
one eae.li. 'J’hc Roman Catholic ehapel, erected in 1S I0, i.s a neat 
structure in the Norman style. It i.-; built chiefly of flints from the 
abbey riiiii.'«. The Free Grammar school, fouinicd in 1 186, li.-is an 
income from endowment of about 50/. a year, and liad 2(> srliolai’s 

1851, Atlached to tho school are two fellowshijis at St. John's 
college, Oxford ; and two recently-founded scliolar.ships. There are 
National, Britidi, and liifiint schools; a Bliie-C*oat school, with an 
iiicoiiio of about 85u/. a year, iu whicli 41) boys are maintaiued and 
educated; a Greeii'Coat .school for 21 gii'Ls; a t-harity school of 
industry ; and six sots of alnishoii.ses. The towit-hall is a commodious 
modem huilding, the under jiart of which is a]ipro}>riatod to the use 
of the grammar school. A building, termed ‘the Oracle,’ was erected 
early iu the J7th century by Mr. tJohii Kendrick, a great benefactor to 
the town, for the enqiloynient of the poor; tlie ju'iiicijiul gateway, 
which is the most slriking portion of the building, i.s of iningled gothic 
and Grecian arcliiteeture. The Public Hall i.s a flue structure, con- 
taining apartnleuts for the Literary Society ami inechauics institute. 
A new a8.size hall has lately been eoinjileted. The new county jail jmd 
house of correction, oreclod on the plan of the IViitoiiville imulcl prison, 
.*stands on the site of the abbey. Among other buildings requiring 
notice are, the borough biii]ding.s, public hatlis, a new and spacious 
hospital, and a large union workhouse. A medical disjiensary is 
supported by voluntary coutril>utioii.s. There is a savings bank. 

Tho trade of tho town is considerable. tViarse linen is now woven 
to a small extent. Silk for umbrella.^ and parasols is manufiu'tured ; 
silk ribands and galloons are woven, aiul some lloor-cluth and sail- 
cloth is made. There are irou-fouiidrie.s, brewcrie.s and yards for 
building and repairing barges. Trade is cniTiod on in corn, seoils, 
timber, bark, hops, w'ool, and cheese, 'riiore arc flourishing hiscnit- 
luaking eHtahli.<>-]iinciits. Fish sauce, soinetimcs called Re:uliiig sauce, 
is cxteiisiviily made. Largo quantities of flour and of aLM’icultiiriil 
produce ore sent by railway and by barges to London, Tlie markets 
arc held on AV ediiesday and Saturday. Faiiw arc hehl on Fehniary 2nd, 
May 1st, July 25th, and September 21st. TIic Keiim*t is navigable to 
Rending for vessels of about 126 tons burden. 'J’he Koniict and 
Avon Cimal affords a water coiniinmieatioii wiih most of tlu^ chief 
porta of the kingdom. The Great AVc.st.erij railwai* cro-sses tlie Kennet 
between tho town and tho river 'riiaincs. By the Reading, Guildford, 
aud licigate railway, tho Great AV'cstorii, Sontli-AVesieni, and South- 
Eastern main lines are connected ; by the BiiHiiig.stoko branch of the 
Great AVesterii from Reading, another cmniniiiiication is obtained with 
the South-AVestem lino; there is likewise a brunch of the Groat 
Western railway from Reading to Ilungcrford, The assizes, quai*tcr 
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BesMoni^jfelid a ooiiuby court are belt! in th.^ town. Of tb« nbboy 
buildings tbere are somo ruins, especially the gateway and part of the 
great bSQ:; there are also some interesting remains of the abViey mill. 
Of the buSdings of n convent of Qrayfj|p.rH, the west window and 
part of tibe eburch remain. Races take place at Reading in August 
READING. [Pennsylvania.] 

REALEJO. [N lOARAGUA.] 

REC A N ATI. [M aceu ata-e-Camerino.] 

RECKLING 1 r AUSEN . [M i) nsteu. J 
RECULVER. [Kent.] 

RED RIVER. [Mississirn, Rivor.] 

RED SEA, an inlet of the Indian ()ccan, which extends from the 
strait of Bah-id-Mandeb, in 12“ 40^ N. lat., in a mirth by west direction, 
to 80^ N. lat. It lies between 82“ 20' and 48“ 80' K. long., and is 
little short of 1400 miles long. From the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which is only ]<> miles wide, the Red Sea gradually increases in 
breadth; at the distance of 160 miles from the strait it is 180 miles 
across ; this breadth may he considered as the av(M*iigc width from 
lias Essah or the island of Caniarau to Jiddah, a distance of nearly 
600 miles. Off Jiddah it is not inucli more than 120 miles wide; 
and this width continues to Ran Mohammed, south of 28“ N. lat., 
where the sea divides into two arms; this interval coiisideralily 
exceeds 600 miles in length. Of the two anus, into wdiich the Red 
Sea branches oil' at Ras Mohammed, the eastern is called Jlahr-eh 
Akaba, and the western Balir-el-Suez, or Jvolsuin. Between these 
two gulfs is the mountain region uf Mount Sinai, or Jibhel Musa 
(Mount of Moses). Tlie Bshr-cl Akaba brandies off in a iiorth-castcm 
direction, and extends more than 100 miles, with an average width of 
less than I.*! miles. Near its entrance is tho island of Tiran, which 
is 800 feet above the level of the sea, and between it and the com 
tinent are two straits, of wliich only the west(Tii, called the strait of 
Tirau, is navigable for large vessds. The entrance of the Bahr-el- 
Suez is called the strait of Jubal, or Jublali, and is about 15 niih^s 
across. The gulf itself runs in a north by west direction to its 
extremity at the town of Suez, a distimco exceeding 180 miles; its 
average width is 20 miles. The surface of the Rod Sea is about 
180,000 square miles. 

Tho Re<l Sea is of great d<qitli. The shallowest part is the Gulf 
of Suez, which in the middle, towards the Strait of .Tublah, is from 
40 to 60 fathoms deep ; further north its depth dctcivases to .80 fathoms; 
and approaching the harbour of Suez, it shoals to 20 futhoms, and by 
degrees to 8 fathoms, which is the depth of the harbour itsidf. The 
Qulf of Akaba varies in its middle part botwcoii 1 00 and 200 fathoms. 
The main body of the sea is still deeper, and in most parts a bottom 
cannot be found at tho depth of 1 00 fathoms ; in some places it is 
280 fathoms deep. Towards the southeru extremity, south of 10“ 
N. lat., it grows much shallower, the depth in general not exceeding 
40 or 50 fathoms. 

The sea generally shoals near the sliorcH; but Ihc navigation is 
rendered dinicult by islands, banks, and tho provfiiling winds. Small 
rocky islands arc tolerably numerous, especially along tlio caslern 
shores, hut as they usually contain small harbours they would bo 
rather udvautngeuus were it not for the adjat^ont reefs. 'J'he islamls 
are generally isolated, except between 15° and 17" K. lat., where the 
group of the h'arsaii Islands ciccum along the e.^sterii shore, and on the 
western that of the Dhalak Islands, each of which consists of a larger 
island and a great number of smaller islands, between which there 
are numerous reefs. South of these groups there are some islands 
dispersed in the middle of the sea, as Jibbel Tver, the Zehaycr Islands 
(Jezayer es Seha, or the Seven Islands), and others. Two of thesu 
islands are volcanic, and on Jibbel Teer there is an active volcano, 900 
feet above the sea. 

The Red Sea is the most northern portion of the ocean in wdiieh 
coral reefs oecur, nufl they ai’e moi*e iiimicrous than in any other pai-t 
of the fu^a of equal extent. They almost always extend in a tolerably 
straight line, parallel to the const; the interior is ill led up, so that 
they never contain a lagoon, as is nlinost invariably the case with 
those ill the Pjicific, Those coral-reefs are frt'qucntly united with the 
adjacent continents, and render the sliures almost inaccessible, as the 
water near them is vci^ d<Hip, and the reefs tliemsolvcs have ouly 
from 3 to 6 feet w'utcr, which gradually shoals on approaching the 
beach, so that even boats are stopped at the distance of a quarter of 
a mile fi*om the dry hand. The reefs which are unconnected with the 
shores are still more numerous, and fi-e<iiiently scverul miles from 
Uiem. ^ Their edges towards the open sea are very steep, ami the sea 
itself is of gi'eat depth. But tho edge which is opposite the miiin- 
land has usually a gradual and gentle slope, and affords good aiieborage 
to vessels. The sea between this inner edge and the mainland is 
generally not veiy deep, and the small vessels of the country navigate 
these straits in preference to the open sea, os the water is less agitated 
by the winds, and they are always in the neiglibourhood of some place 
which offers anchorage in case a gale should rise. The winds, which 
commonly are veiy strong in the open sea, can hsurdly he said to extend 
to these stimts, so that small vessels can take advantage of the sea 
and land breezes, which set in at certain hours of the day during tho 
greatest part of the year. These advantages however arc lost by the 
necessity of putting into some harbour during the night. 

The Red Sea occupies the lowest portion of a deep valley which 


lies between the elevated table-land of Arabia on the east, and the 
high lands of Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt on the west. The outer 
edge of these table-lands is generally from 10 to 30 miles from the 
shores, and has tho appearance of a continuoiiH mountain range, vary- 
ing in height between 8000 and 6000 feet. These mountains approach 
much nearer to the shores north of 2'i° N. lat. tlian south of that 
pamllel. The space between them and tho shores is partly. occupied 
by hills, which skirt the edges of the table-laud, and partly oy a low 
and level tract along the sea, which is generally sandy, but sometimes 
swampy. This tract, os well as the hills between it and the moutitaiiis, 
is far from being sterile, and it has also tho advimtage of rains in 
November, December, and January ; but it is nearly uncultivated, us 
the inhabitants, who consist of sovoral toibes of Beduin Arabs, are 
averse to industry, anti make no other use of these tracts than as 
pasture-grounds when tho grass on the table-land is dried up. 

During the w'urm season, from May to October, northern^ breezes 
prevail, and for the rest of the year southerly winds blow with great 
constancy. During tho contimiiince tif the northerly winds there is a 
current out of this sea into the Qulf of Adon, and the depth of water 
on the reefs is diminished two feet. Diiniig the season of southerly 
winds the current sots into the Red Sea from the Indian Ocean, and 
thou the deptli of water in the northern part of tho Red Sea is con- 
siderably increased. Lieutenant Maury , in his ‘Directions to accompany 
the Wind and (*urrent Charts,’ argues (without taking the action of 
the winds into account) that tho waters of the Red Sea ought to be 
lower at the isthmus of Suez than at the Strait of Bab-cl-Mandcb ; 
and infers, with great probability, an -under or outer current from the 
Red Sea as there is from tho Mediterranean through the Strait of 
Gibraltar. The Red Sea lies in a rainless and rivorless tr.aut or nearly' 
so ; the loss by evaporation in the course of its great letigtli is very 
consiilurable, making the surface of tho sea an inclined plane ; the loss 
by evaporation, together with tho diminution of tho temperature 
(betwof n Bab-el-Mundeb and Suez), renders the water colder and saltcr 
and therefore heavier at tho isthmus ; the lighter water at the strait of 
Bab-ol‘Mandeh cannot balance the heavier water at tho isthmus, and 
therefore this must run out as ail under current. According to :i 
French survey made across the isthmus of Suez in 1858, the surfiic'? 
of the Rod Soa was one metre (3 feet 3 inches) higher than the surface 
of the Medifrrranean. 

The principal harbours on the Arabian shores su*e l^loklia, ITodcit lali, 
and Jiddah; and on tho Africtui, Suez, Cosseir or Gosire, Suakin, and 
Mussowah. There is a ]iretty aedive conimu ideation kept up bi twecii 
these ])laces, especially by tho numerous )>i1grims who visit Mecca and 
Medina from tho eastern countries of Afritia. Grain and fflaves con- 
stitute the chief exports from Africa to Arabia. As Arabia doo.s not 
})rodiiee sufficient siipjilics for the pilgrims who visit Mecca, and 
annually amount to above 120,006, the traiisjiort of grain from Cosirt^ 
to Jiddah eiiqdoys a considerable number of vessels of 50 to 200 
tons burden. The grain is brought from Upper Kgyjit by ciiiuuls tu 
(*osire. 

As the countries along the shores of tlie Red Sea do nut produce 
many articles of export, they are not Tiiuch visited by foreign 
'Jlie few which navigate tills sea go to Mokha and .lidclali- Tiicy 
come from the Persian Gulf, Hindustan, and the Indtaii Archipelngo, 
with wheat, tobacco, dates, carx>otB, rice, sugar, niid Dacca nmr-.liiis : 
also coarse and line blue cloths, cambric, and indigo; with teak-timber, 
]ialin-oi1, cocoa-nuts, spices, and young females, who are sold to the 
Turks. The returns for the fuf-eigii goods imported into Jiddali art: 
genci-olly cash, which is brought by tho pilgrims, to whom nearly :iH 
the goods are sold ; but eoirec, gum, myrrli, and frank incsense are 
exported from Mokhii. The Rod Se.\ is now regularly navigated by 
British steamers, wdiicli convey jiiissengors and the Indian mail over 
this Rca and across the Indian Ocean betweeu Suez and Bombay. 

Tho first mention of the RcmI Sea occurs in the Bible, on the oeea- 
siou of the Isniolitos passing through it. In the time of Solomon the 
odvantHges of its navigation were well understood ; for al'ier tiic 
conquest of Idumiea by David, and t)ie iicquisiiion of the coiiutry 
near the Biilir-ol-Akaba, Solomon established at Elath and Ezimi 
Qeher, on tho shores of that gulf, a colony of Pbcnniciau navigators. 
It i.s probable that before the time of Alexander the Great some con- 
nection existed between the Red Sea and Indio. Subsequently to tlit; 
death of Alexander the policy of the kings of Egypt favoured the 
navigation ana commerce of tho Red Sea, -and it became soon the 
principal channel of commerce between Eurox>e and India. In the 
Ist century of tho Christian era this tradd was bo considerable, that, 
according to Strabo, 120 veasels aniiuiilly deported from Myo.s Hormo.H 
to India. In the 9th century the Arabs extended their navigation 
from the Red Sea through the Indian Ocean to Canton in (7hiua. Soon 
after that timo thoYeuetians established factories in Alexandria ; and 
the goods of India passed by the Red Sea to that town, and thence 
to Europe, during tho period between tho 12t]i and 1 5tb centuries, 
until the discovery of tho route round the Cape of Good Hope directed 
the whole commerce of India into a diflei'eiit channel. 

The name Red Soa is a translation of the Latin Ruhnim More, and 
the Greek term (*EpvBpk BdKaffO'a) used by Strabo. Herodotus calls 
the Red Sea tho Arabian Gulf^ and also jnclndos it in the general 
term of Erythraean Soa, which comprises the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Qulf. In the Hebrew Scriptures it is always called Yam 
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Sup1)| or * Weedy Sea,* from the vast quantities of marine weeds t^t 
grow in it. The Arabs still give it the^ name of Bahr Souf, which 
has the same meaning. The name Red given to this sea has not been 
explained ; it is probably a translation of Edom, the land of Edom 
having extended to the Gulf of Akabai wLcro were its two ports Elath 
and Ezipn Geber. 

KErwOURN. fHEBTFOiiDSHiiiE ; Liscolnbuxiie.] 

REDDlTCir. [WoncKSTEBSuiKE.] 

REDO N. f Illk-et- V ila ink.] 

REDHOTii, Cornwall, a market-town, and the sent of a Pooi^Law 
Union, in the parish of Redruth, is situated in 50“ 13' N. lat., 5° 13' 
W. long., distant 27 miles S.W. from Bodmin, and 201 miles W.S.W. 
from London. The population of the town of Itcdrutli in 1 85 1 was 
7095. Tlie living is a rectory in tho an;hdeaconry of Cornwall and 
diocese of Exeter. Redruth Voor-Law Union contains eight parishes, 
with an area of 40,305 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 53,628. 
Redruth did not possess any importance till tho working of its valuable 
mines of copper and tin gave it wealth and population. The town 
stands on the brow of a hill, mid consists chiefly of one long street. 
The church, deilicated to Sh Uny, is about half a mile S.W. of tho 
town ; it was rebuilt in 1768, except tho tower, which is a handsome 
gothic structure. A chapel of ease was uoiisecratod in 1833. There 
are chapels for Baptists, and rriuiitivo, Wesleyan, and Association 
Methodists; National schools ; and a literaiy institution. The town 
jtoHsesscs a town-hall aud county court-house ; a commodious iiiarkct- 
lioiisc ; shambles, a sniiill theatre, and a savings bunk. Near the 
entrance to the market-place is a clock-tower with an illuminated 
clock. There are several irou-fouudrios in opuraiiou. There arc 
weekly sales of copper-ore. Markets are hold on 'ruesday aud Friday ; 
fairs, chiefly for cattle, are held on Ea.ster Tuesdu}’, May 1st, August 
3i’d, and October Ist. Several mineral railways connect Redruth and 
the adjacent mines with ports of shipment on both sides ; the West 
(Joruwall railway gives Redruth direct communication with Truro, 
IJayle, and I*enzanc!'.\ 

REKIMIAM. I Nokfolk. | 

REETH, North- Hiding of Yorkshire, u market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of (iriutou, is picturesquely 
.situated on the left bank of the river Swalo, in 54° 24' N. lat., 1° 56' 
W. long., distant 53 miles N.W. from York, aud 242 miles N.N.W. 
from Loiiduu. The population of the township of Reeth in 1851 was 
1344. Reeth Poor-Law Uiiiuu coutuliis seven jiarislics and townships, 
with all area of 70,267 acres, and a )iopulatioii in 1851 of 6820. 'The 
town is irregularly built. It coiituins chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
anrl Jiide]>eudouts, au Endowed school, aud a school supported by the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Some of the inhabitants find employment in 
knitting stockings. Friday is the market-day ; six fairs arc held hi 
the year. In the vicinity aro some load-ininos. Near the town ar«j 
the remains of iutrcnchuients which appear to be of Roiuaii origin. 

REGEN SHU RG. [Rati.s}ion.1 

REGGIO. ICAi.AimiA; Moden'a, Ducii v ; lvni:r{iTr.M.| 

RElGlIENBACll. LSiLiaiA.) 

UIOTCILENBEUG, a large and flourishing town in the north of 
Bohemia, on the river Noisse, 52 miles N.N.E. from I'ragiie : popu- 
lation about 15,060. The ])riiicipa1 buildings are — three clnirclie.s, 
two paluce.s, a theatre, aud a large un<1 handsome school house. 'Thci'e 
are four great manufactories of woolh'ti-eloth, with fulliiig-iiiills aud 
dy^c-lionse-s. There aro also xnuiiufactorios of stockings, liats, linen, 
and calico. The annual value of the goods munufacturod hero is above 
half a million sterling. 'The trade of the tow'ii is very considerable, 
it being tlio sta]jlc place for all woollen, linen, and cotton inaxiufactures 
of this ]iart of Bohemia. 

RIOICIIENH ALL, a town in Upper Bavaria, is situated in a 
romantic country On the left bank of tho iSaaic, at an elevation of 
1323 I’cet above the level of tho sea. Though it ha.s only about 3000 
inliabitants, it is a place of great iinjiortancc, as being the central 
])oiut of the four great salt-works of Bavaria. 'The most ancient 
dociiiueiits relative to the sidt-Hprings at Reichcnhall are of tho 6th 
century. As the great consuiiqitioii of wood for so many years made 
fuel too scarce to boll all the brine on the spot, pipes were laid down 
in 1618 from Rcicbcuhull to Truuiisiein, over an elevation of 828 feet 
IHii'pcuiiicular liciglit, and extending 8 leagues in length. A similar 
conduit 14 leagues in length, to Rosenheim on the Inn, wdiero there is 
almndaucc of wood, was iniulc in 1809 ; and in 1817 the salt-springs 
of Reiohenhull, Tiiiuiistein, and Rosenheim w«!re connected by con- 
duits and ])ipes with the salt-mine s of Bkucutesuaukx. 'Tho quantity 
of salt produced annually is 16,000 tons. 

RKIGATE, SuiTcy, a market-town, parliamentary borough, and tho 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Reigate, is pleasantly 
sitiuitud in 51° 14' N. lat., 0° 11' W. long., distant 22 mile.s E. from 
(luil^ord, 21 miles S. by W. from London by road, and 23 miles by 
the London and South-Eastern railway. Tin? population of the 
borough of Reigate in 1851 was 4927. Tho borough returns one 
member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in tho 
^cudeaconry of Surrey aud diocese of Winchester. Reigate Poor-Law 
Union contains 16 parishes, with an area of 51,276 acres, and a popu- 
lation in 1851 of 14,329. This place was a royal demine at the 
Conquest, and was afterwaxda granted to the Earl of Warrenne and 
Surrey. There was a castle here, wliich was taken frem Earl 
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Warrenne by Louis of France and the iusurgeut bare^.in,1216* 
Undor tho site of the castle court is u spacious caverUf sisUed the 
Baron's Cave, from a tr^ition that it was a meeting-pleoe of the 
barons when consulting on the mcnsuivs for obtainiug Magna Charta. 
'The town contains many now houses, aud is lighted wiw gaa. The 
church is of diilVrent dates from the i2th to the 17th century, but is 
chiefly of porpeiulicular character ; it has a lofty embattled tower of 
later date. In a vault under the ohauccl is buried Lord Howard of 
Efliugham, iifterwards Earl of Nottingham, who commanded tho 
English fleet against tho Spanish Armada. The Quakers and Inde- 
pendents have places of worship. The Free Grammar school, founded 
in 1675, has au income from endowment of 45L a year ; it had 31 
scholars in 1854, of whom 7 were free. There are also Natioflal and 
Infant schools, a literaiy institute, and a savings bank. At Red-Hill, 
near Reigate, is the Agricultural school of the Philauthropic Society 
for tho Jlerormation of Juvenile Ofi'oudors, which is under tho direction 
of a chaplain-Biipcvintondi-ut. There is a market on Tuesday for com 
and provisions. Fairs arc held on AVhit-Tuc.sday, September 14th, 
and December 9tli. Sessions for tbe county and a county court are 
held in Reigate. • 

RKl K JA V IK. [Iceland.] 

REILLANNE. [Alpes, Bassks.] 

REIMS, or IIIIEIMS, a city in the department of Marne in France, 
is situated uu tho right or north bank of tho Vole, a feeder of the 
Aisno, 80 miles in a straight lino and 107 miles by railway through 
Epernay E. by N. from Paris, in 40“ 15' 15" N. lat., 4° 2' 12" E. long., 
at an elevation of 282 feet above tlie level of the sra, apd had 43,643 
inhabitants in tho commune at the census of 1851, exclusive of tho 
flouting ]'iopiiIati(m. it is mcntimied under the name of Durocoitoriim 
by Julius Cssaar p Bell. Gull.,' vi. 44), in whoso time it was tho capital 
of tho Rcmi. It stood at the couvisrgeuce of several military roads. 
At a later penod it took the uame of the people to wliom it belonged, 
whose name it retains with litt]i» alteration. In the timo of tho empire 
Durocortoruui was the most impoi-taiit place in the province of Belgica 
Sucuiitla, and was distinguished by its literaiy character. Christianity 
was intrcxluced into iteiius about A.]>. 360, from which date it gave 
title to a bishop. 

lu 494 this city, then in tho huncis of tho Franks, by w*hom it had 
Imen occupied after the defeat of Syagrius at 'roibiac, was the scene 
of thes baptism of Clovis imd the chief lords of his court by St. Remi. 
who was then bishop of Reims. lUduis was made au archbishop’s see 
in 744. In 1179 it was sigiiallBod by the cuusecrution of Philippe 
Auguste: all the succoeding kings of France down to Charles X. 
iticluaivc were also consocratc^d here, with the exception of lionri IV., 
Napoleon 1., and Louis XVIII. On tho revolution of 1830 tho 
cenunony w^os abolished, lu tho middle ages several councils were 
held here. Iteims was tilau the capital of a county, afterwards of a 
duchy. In 1359 it was unsuccessfully besieged for Boven months by 
the English under Edward 111. It wua taken in 1421 by the English, 
who however were driven from it by Joan of Arc. In 1814 it was 
taken, March 12, by a corps of Russians, but retaken next day by 
Napoleon 1. 

The town is situated in a vast basin Burroniided by chalk-hills, on 
which good wines are i>roduccd. The sito of tho town is au oblong, 
cxtoudiiig from north-west to south-oast. 'The ancient walls which 
surround it are between two and three iiiilea in extent ; they aro 
stnuigthencd with to were, and being ploutc^d with trees form in 
siiminer a very agreeable public walk. They inclose within their 
circuinfereiice many large gardens and several spaces entirely unoccu- 
pied. 'The entrance into the town is by six gates. A Roxpan triumphal 
arch, covered witli lias-reliefs and adorned with eight fluted Corinthian 
columns, is l9uilt into the circuit of the walls. 

'Tho town is well built; the streets are wide, neatly laid out, aud 
well pav(Kl, but present a <lull appearniicc frem the absence of bustle 
aud tho grass which grows plentifully in them. The houses are for 
the most part built of chalk, or of boards covered with slate ; somo 
of them still present their gables to the street ; in others tho 
upper stories project, aud being supported on wooden columns form 
on the ground-floor a covered walk or gallery. The squares aro 
generally Biuall aud of irregular shape, except La-Place- Royale, a 
regular square, suiToundcd by good houses and public buildings of 
mingled Doric and Italian architecture, and having in its centre a well- 
executed' Kliiiuo of Louis XV. 'The streets are adorned with fountains 
supplied with w'ater from the V61e by tho water- works erected at his 
own cost by the Abbe Godinot, one of the canons of the cathedral. 
There in a pleasant public walk planted with trees uu the west side of 
tho town. 

The most striking public building is the cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
one of the finest gotliic cdiflccs in Europe. It w'as coinnieuced in 
1210 on tho site of a more ancient church, and was opened in 1241. 
'The length of the navo and choir is about 466 feet; the breadth 
99 feet; the length of tho transept is 160 feet; the height is 144 feet. 
The west front, which is flanked by two square towers 267 feet high, 
is pierced by three magnificent arched poitals, adorned with a vast 
number of slatiios, bas-reliefs, and other omauioiitH ol exquisite work- 
manship. Over tlie principal doorway is u fine circular window of 
stniued gln^s. 'riio shafts of the flying biittressos surmounted with 
slatuos, tlie rose-windows over the side doorways, and the Angel 
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nnd the ancient Roman tomb of JoviniiH, a citizen of Heims, who, 
in A.D. 866, attained to tho honour of the consulship, and died in 406. 
This monument was removed in ISOO from the ruins of tho ancient 
chureh of Bt.-Vicaise to the nave of the cathedral. 

The church of St.-Remy, the most ancient in the town, is almost os 
large as tho cathedral, but not so lofty ; the principal front is of 
simple architecture, Burmonnted by two lofty spir'-s. The interior is 
remarkable chiefly fur the tomb of St. Remy, an elabor.iie piece of 
workmanship, erected in 1 803, partly from the remains of the moi'C 
ancient one destroyed in 1703. The church of St.-Niciiise, demolished 
during the revolutionary ))orind, was by many considered the finest 
church in ibu town ; it was superior in elegance to the cathedral, 
though inferior to«il in the richness of its ornaments. There are 
three other churches, a town-hall, and other buildings. The town-hall, 
finished in 1825, presents a centre and two wings, adoruod with Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian columns. Over the central building, the archi- 
tecture of which is superior to that of the wings, rises a tower, having 
a dock, ail equestrian statue of Louis XllL, and four pedestrian 
statues. The public ]ibrar 3 ', which contains 25,000 volumes and 
above 1000 manuscripts, is deposited in the towu-hall. 

Tho manufactures of Reims are extensive : they include woollen- 
clotbs, kerseymeres, light stuffs for sumiiu^r coats and trowsers, swan- 
skins, camlets, merinos, cashmere shawls, flannels, blankets, carpets, 
hosiery, bolting-cloth, cordage, candles, soft soap, and leather. Tlie | 
woollen manufactures of Reims yrerc f[»stcrcd by Colbert, who was a 
native of the city, Tho machinery of tlie woollen factories is driven 
jiartly by steam and partly by water powor^^ A\'ax and wool 
bleaching, dyeing, wool-combing, bitnving, and the making of 
machinery are carried on. 'I’he spicod bread and biscuits of the 
town are in great repute. Tho chief trmie is in the above named 
artides of manufacture, com, flour, Champagne wines, brandy, spices, 
colonial produce, wool, cotton-yarn, flax, hemp, and raw hides. There 
are four yearly fairs. A branch railway 1 4 miles in length cumnccts 
Reims with the Piiris-Strasbourg line, which it joins a little ciisi of 
filpeniay. 

Reims is the seat of lui ai'chbishop, whose jiroviiico comprises the 
bishoprics of Soissous. Chalons, Leauvois, and Amiens, besides the 
arch-see, which extends over the deiiartmcnt of Aifhmiios and 11 
arrondissement of Reims in the dcfiartment of Marne. It has an 
assize court, tribunals of first iustancu and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, several government offices, a college, a l>ot.aiiic gardcui, a 
theatre, baths, a savings bank, a loan-office, and otlier instituticjiis. 
There are two seminaries for the ]U'icsiliuod, several nunneries, aud 
four hos])itals, the principal of Avliich, the lloUd-Dieu, occupies the 
buildings formerly belonging to the Renedictiiic abbey of Sl.-lb iri}'. 

BEMBANa. [Java] 

REMIREMENT. TVoscks.] 

REMO, SAN. [Nicjs.] 

KEMY, ST. 

RENAIX. [Flanders, East.) 

RENDLESH A M. [Suffolk.] 

RENDSBUJiG, a ttiwu of Denmark, in tho duchy of Tfolstt'in, is 
situated in 54® 18' N. lat., fl " 40' E. long., jiartly on a hcatli, partly 
on an island in the Eydor at its junction with tho Kiel Canal. It 
consists of three parts, tho Alisiadf, or Old Town, built on the above- 
mentioned island, the Neiistadt, or New Town, on the Holstein 
bank of the river, and the Kroii-werk, or (h'own-work, on the 
Schleswig side. The town is well and regularly built, and has about 
10,000 iiihabitantH, including the gaiTison. There are two churches, 
an arsenal, an hospital, a hou»e of correction, a gyuinaBiuiu, a military 
academy, a hoard uf trade, and a custuuj -house. It is the residence 
of a Lutheran siipcrintcndciit-gencral. The manufactures comprise 
stockings, }»ottery, tolK^con, and vinegar ; there is a bri^k trade in 
timber. Rendsburg is connected by railway with Altona and Kiel, 
from which it is 31# miles aud 26 miles distant respectively'. A branch 
line runs up to Rendsburg from the Ncuniiinster station on the Kiol- 
Altona railroad, and is in course of continuation to Jlusum, Tiiiiuing, 
and Flenshoig in Schleswig. Rendsburg piso up round a castlo erected 
on tho island in the 13th century. The fortiflc.atioiis, whicii inch'sed 
the Altstadt, tho Neustadt, nnd the Krou-werk, were nil constructed 
about 1671, when the stono with the inscription ‘ Eidora Romani 
terminus imperii* was placed over the Holstein gate. Q'he stone was 
removed in 1806, but restored subsequently. Rendsburg was tukeu 
by the Imperialists in 1627) by the Swedes in 1643, and by the 
Prussians aud insui^ut Holstciners in 1848. The fortifloations were 
dismantled in 1852. 

REN FREW. I Rbnfbewsuirb.] 

RENFREWSHIRE, a county in the west of Scotland, is bounded 
N. by the Clyde, by which it is separated from Dumbartonshire ; 
N.E. and E. by Jianarkshire; S. and S.W. by Ayrshire; and W. by the 


Surface, J/tnlrographj/, and Oommunicatioii8,--^*I^ho western part of 
the county, and tho southern boivlor which joins Ayrshire, are hilly ; 
the eastern aud iiorthei'n part along tho Clyde is flat. The hills on 
tho border of Ayr^thire are tho loftiest. Thojy attain thoir clovaLinn 
in a gradually rising range which traverses the county, commencing 
on its northern and eastern bouiitlary, a little way south of Glasgow, 
and running south of Paisley to the Loch of Kilbirnte; the valley of 
this lake and of Lordiwinnoch separating this range fi'om the western 
and hilly part of the county. The hills on tho north border of Ayr- 
shire anfl in tho western part of tho county atbiiii an elevation varying 
from 1200 to 1400 foot; the Neilstoii Pad, in tho centre nf the range, 
is about 000 feet above the sea-level ; the Foreueze and Eagloshum 
liills, farther east, are g^mcrall^' less elevated. 

I The whole county is included in the basin of tho Clyde, the mstuary 
of which washes a largo portion of tlie border ; but the tributaries 
which drain it arc all small, and, with the exception of the Cart, 
useless for navigation. [Paisley.] A stream which boars, in different 
parts of its course, the names of Rotten Bum, Shaws Burn, nnd Kipp 
Water, dniins the western part, and joins the rostiiar^' uf the Ciydo at 
the little village of Iiirierkip, on the west coast of the county. In one 
part of its course it expands into two lochs, which arc useil as reser- 
voirs for the supply of Greenock with water. Tho central nnd ca.steni 
parts of tho county arc drained by the Qiyfe, tho Black (kirt, niul tho 
White Cart, or the Cart, which passing tlirougli Paisley, joins the united 
strc^im of the Bliick Cart and tho ( iryfe just above its fall jnt<^ tho 
Clyde below Itcnfrow. 

The unlj’^ canal in the county is that beiwooii (}las.'p>w and John- 
stone. [Paislkv. 1 The Kiltriavnuck and Ayr railway enters the 
comity fifini Glasgow, and runs in a westerly direction l»y J^iisloy and 
Johnstone, and enters Ayi’sliirc ncai* Beiih. A short branch connects 
J’aisloy with Renfrew. Tho Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock railway 
traverses tlie county ju a north-westerly direcitiem. Turnpikc-ifiada 
from Glasgow to Greenock run, one near the banks of the Clyde 
through Renfrew, another more inland through Paisley. Jtoads from 
Glasgow by Paisley run through the valley of Kilbiruie to Ayrshire. 
More direct roads cross the eastern side of tho coiiiiiy. 

(tcologt/, M ineralotfif, <{*c.--'rjie eastern jiart of the county is included 
in the gre.at c-oal district of the west r»f Scotland, 'riie chief coal 
works are at l^iiarrelton, near Johnstone, and at liiirlet and Househill, 
iieiir Paisley ; the mines here are verj' ])ru(luctivc. In the coal -works 
at iJurlet a bod of shale over the coal has, by combination with sul- 
])liiiric acid, been converted into alum-slate; and an uluui-work on a 
A'eiy extensive; scale is carried on. Jjiniesiouc, saiidstouo, ironstone, 
granite, and secondary trup-roeks ai’c found in considerable abiiud- 
iincc. Tho hills in the west arc inostly porplijrry, capped with grccn- 
stoiie, which intersects the porphyry in innumerable dykes. Alluvial 
and liiliivinl beds are observed along the banks of the (Jlyile. Goo<l 
freestone for building is quarried ; limestone is also wrought for 
biirtiiug. The coal and iroxistoiic mines give cunploymciit to many 
pcrsfiiiB. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture , — TJie hilly jiarts of the county on 
the west and south are chieily devoted to pasture. Scurcely more thiin 
half the surface of the county is under cultivation, and this yiart. is 
on the north and iiorth-cnst, and in the centre, where the soil is most, 
fertile. The best modes of cultivation art; generally adoptcil. Dwdug 
to the demand for meat, vegetables, milk, butti r, k.c., by tho large 
populations uf Greenock, Paisloy^, and Glasgow, a large part of the 
cultivated land is meadow-land or garden-ground. Dairj' fariiiiiig is 
verj' extensively practised. F.arinR vary in size from .00 to 300 acres. 
Th*: buildings are generally good. 

JMeUioim, 'I'uwtw, tOc.- Tbere arc 16 parislies in the county, reckon- 
ing Paisley and Greenock each as one ; and portions of three others, 
Beith, Dunlop, and Govaii, which are partly Ju Jianarksbire or Ayr- 
shire. There are six towns — Ronfrtjw, GRKENotK, Paisley, 1*0 rt 
Glasgow, B.MiKiiE.AD, and l*ol kickshaws. 

Jlejifrew, a royal burgh, aiui tho county town, though not so large 
us some of the villages in tho county, lies on the left bank pf the Clyde, 
about 6 miles W.N.W. from Glasgow : population of tho royal burgh 
2722 in ISfil ; of tho parliament^ burgh, 2977. The Stuart family 
had their earliest known ])iitriinouial iuheri banco in this jiarish. 
Renfrew became a royal burgh by grunt from Robert III. in 1396. 
The town is governed by a provost, two bailies, and nine councillors ; 
and unites with Dumbartou, Kilmarnock, Port Glasgow, and Kuther- 
glon, in returning a member to tho Imperial Parliament. A canal 
about half a mile long afl'ords u commuiiicatiou from the town to the 
pivc*r Clyde. I'ho church is a cruciform structure. Tliere arc a Free 
church, town-house, small jail, an endowed burgh school. Muslin- 
weaving employs about 500 persona, half in weaving, the rest (either 
women or children) in winding or drawing.' Many females are oniploj’cd 
in clipping, tambouring, and flow'ering. There is a blcach-field. Several 
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collierieB are in the pariah ; and on the left bank of the Clyde are a | poasoBara several cotton-milla, print-fields, and bleach-fielda ; freeatone 
ahip-building yard, and a work for the manufacture of iron kneen for and whinatone are quarried, and coal ia wrought in the pariah. The 
fihipa, boilera, &o. A weekly market ia held on ^turday. church of Neilaton contains aome remains of ancient gothic architec- 

Fort Glatigow^ population 6986 in 1851, a parliameuti^ burgh and turc. Thomlichank^ a village 4 miles S.S.W. froui Qlaagow, extends 
aeo-port, ia situated on the left bank of the Clyde, about 14 miles along the highway in detached lines of houses, aome of which are new 
W.N.W. from Glasgow, and 4 miles E.S.E. from Greenock. The town and well built. It ia lighted with gas, and has a United Presbyterian 
is govoMied by a provost, two bailies, and six oouncillora ; and unites place of worship, a large school, an extensive ootton-miU, a bleach-ficld 
with Dumbarton, Kilmarnock. Renfrew, and Rutherglen in the return and priiit-fielil, and a small iron-foundry. 

of a member to the Imjierial Parliament. The magiatratcb of Dum- IJutiory, AntiquUien, cC'c. — The civil history of the county is that of 
barton refused to make that place a sea-port for the mty of Glasgow ; Paisley and Uenfiew, tho only two places of any importance in the 
in consequence of which the magistrates of Glasgow in 1668 bought a early jieriod of national history. The rise of Paisley os a maiiufoc- 
piece of ground, and obtained a grant from the crown constituting turing town, and of Greenock os a sen-port, comprises the modern 
Port Glasgow, the then intended harbour, *i free port. l*ort Glasgow history of tlio slure. The cliurch of Renfrew contains some curious 
increased in importance for ronie years, until tho rise of Greenock and tijonumeuts, anil about eight miles west by north from Renfrew is 
f lie iinprovoments on the river Clyde destroyed its prosperity. The Baroehau Cross, a stone monument of mcdiioval times. There are a 
town ia well built and clean, is lightid with gas, and jiossesscs a hand- few ruinous towers of the feudal period, b» Barr and Klliston caaUes, 
some iNirish church, a Free church, a chapel of ease, and a chapel for near liocdiwinnoch ; and Poliioon, near Eiiglesham. 

United I'resb^’terians. I'he harbour is almost entiroly <levotcd to Statklicit ; Jttiigwus Worship and Educatim . — According to the 
vessels trading between the Clyde and Nortli Auieiicu. The vessels Returns of the Census of 1851 there weiv then 133 places of worship 
belonging to tlio port on Deccmljer .31st 185.3 wore— 54 sailing-vessels in the county, of which 30 belonged to tho Established Church, 30 to 
<if 6209 tons, iiiid 13 steam- vessels of 2195 tons aggregate burden, the Free (Church, 21 to the United Preabyteriun Church, 7 to Inde- 
Diiriijg 185.3 there entered the port 127 vessels of 44,281 tons, tuid jiendents, 7 to Baptists, 7 to Roman Catholics, 6 to Methodists, and 4 
cleared 48 vessels of .33,384 tons aggivgate burden. Tlicre sire a large to Mormous. 33ie total miinber of sittings for 128 places of worship 
cull vasH and rope maun factory, sevenii large sugar-rofincrics, and an was 82,514. Of Sabbath schools there were 216. of which 62 were 
iron ship-huilding establishment. 33ie town po.'^scsses two reading- connected with the Free Church, 52 with the JOstablislied Church, 43 
rooms, a town library, two parochial schools, and iiii endowed school, with the United Presbyterian Cliiu'ch, and 10 with the Roman Catholic 
Adjoining the town is Newark Custlo, built in the I7ih century, now Church. The total number of scholars was 20,8.30. Of day Bchools 
half ruinous. . . there were 208, of which 105 wore public with 10, 35.'> scholars, and 

Follocksknwg, population 6086, on tlie White Cfirt Water, 3 miles 103 were private with 6918 scholars. There were 37 evening schools 
S.W. from Glasgow, was erected in 1814 into a burgh of barony ; it is for adults wdth 1330 scholars. There wero 25 literary aud scieutifio 
govi'rned by a provost, a bailie, and six councillors. 3'here is a station institutes in tho county, with 378S members, aud 39,433 volumes in 
of tho Glasgow and Barrhoful railway at Pollockshaws. I'he town, tho li binaries belonging to them. In 1853 the county possessed one 
which consists of one long winding street, with some small branch siivings bank at Paisley. The amount owing to depositors on November 
stn^eis, hss been somt'what improved, and new houses have been built 20th 18.5.3 was 59,602/. 10s. 4d. 

of hittj years. It has uii old town-house wdtU a tower and clock. RENNFiS, a city in Pmuce, cajutal of tho department of Tlle-et- 
There are the pariah church, a chapel of case, two Free churches, Vilaine, stands in 48'^ 6' .05" N. hit, 1“ 40' 17" W. long., 190 miles in 
chapels for I’nited Presbyterians, Original Seuedei's, and 1 toman u straight line W. by S. from Paris, on tho llle-ot-Rance Canal, at the 
( 'atliolics, with several Hchouls and benefit societies. 33ie town depends conilucucc; of the lllc and the Vilaine, 176 feet above the level of the 
on the euttuii manufacture ; spinning, weaving, bleaching, and printing sea, and lia«l 33,066 inhabitants in the commune at the census of 
are actively carried on. CoJil and stone arc procured in various parts 1851, Tho town occupies the site of the ancient Oondate, tho chief 
of the parish. city of the Celtic Redones, whose name it subseqaeutly took, aud 

33its following x^iaecs we notice iiorc, with the population f»f each still boars with slight alteration, 
ill 1851 : — ^ Rennes has an agreeable appearance, especially the part rebuilt 

lUinby, :i. thriving village on the White Cart. Water, lh partly iu since the fire of 1720, which destroyed the quarter on the right bunk 
riANAi{KSJiiL:i':, ninb r which county ili. hns lieen noticed. Magkshani^ of the Vilaine. This part is distinguished by wide, regular, and 
population of the pari.-ih 2524, a l)urgh of regality. 9 miles 8. from siraight streets, handsome squares, and gooil buildings. The town is 
Glasgow, is a neat village, lighted with gas, and consisting of two rows surrounded by un ancient wall and towers. 3’ho upper or new town, 
of houses 200 yards 111 ) 011 ; ; tho intermediate space, through which ii and the lower town, which stands on the left bank of the Vilaine, 
rivulet flows, is partly planted with trees, aii<l partly occupied by' a !«•«« united by three bridges. The lower town has narrow and crookcxl 
large cottou-niil] and n jniblic green. Many of t!ie inliahitunts arc streets, with houses mostly built of wood, curiously carved and highly 
etii}doye<l in tho cotton-mill, and there are u nuiidier of hiindloom riicturesqiio. Tiio suburbs, which arc large, resemble the lower town 
wcavci's. Besides tlie parish cliurch there are a United Prosbyteriari n character. Rviines ia noted for its fine xmblic walks, the principal 
and a Reformed Prcshy'terian cliurch. Eldert^ic is a small village, of which arc- Le-l'habor, formed out of the gardens of tho old 
between Paisley and .Tohnstone, inhabited chiefly by liandloom weavers. Benedictine Abbity ; the 5fail, which is formed by a long jetty that 
It is iiit.erostiiig cliiefly from its liaving been for centuries iu tho Wal- runs bctw'eeu two canals to the junction of tho llle and tho Vilaine, 
lace family. In it is a tree known as * Widl ace’s Oak,’ from a traiiitiou and tho (^fiiamps-de-Mars, a space of 125 acres, inclosed by raised and 
that Sir VVilliaiii Wallace was concealed in it for some time. Gourocl', shady walks. 

« small burgh of barony on the Frith of Clyde, 3 miles below Oreeiiuck, The most remarkable of the public buildings are — the cathedral, a 
populatic»n of Iniierkip ]ULrish 3018. Its inhabitants are chiefly fisher- argo heavy gothic structure ; tlie church of St.-Pierro, of which the 
men. Tlie town is much ro.sijrted to as a buthiug-placc. It has a two towers of the principal front form a conspicuous object iu a 
chapel of ease and a United Presbyterian church. 3 miles W. distant view of this town; and the churches of Toussaiiit, and St.- 

froni I’aisley', po]>ulation .5872, owes its existence to the cotton inanu- Saiivour. Tho town-huuso is an elegant modern structure in which 
faeture. It contains a chax>cl of lasc, a Free church, aii<l two chapids arc the mayor’s oilices. a public assembly-room, the public iibraiy, 
for United Presbyterians ; a library, a newsroom, aiul a mechanics ‘ccture-i*ooins, ami schools of design and architect lire. Among the 
institute. Several cotton-UiiliK,br:isH-foiiudi'ics,iriiii-foiiudrio.s, machine- ither public structures are tho court-house, which is n[)propriated to 
inaiiufaclorios, aud a gas-work arc in the town and its vicinity. A7/- .he admiiiLstratioii of justice .and to the study of tho law, and is 
5arc/u/a, population 2467, about 2 miles W. from Joliustom*, is inhabited ilecorated with paintings; the episcopal palace; the abbey of St.- 
chiefly by weavers, it contains tho parish church and a chajicl fiu* Georges, now occu 2 >ie<l as a barrack ; the Kergiis barracks, aud tho 
United Prc.*ibytoi*iaus. There are two other thriving village.^ in Kil- arsenal. 

barchan pari.sh, callecl the Fridge of Weir and lAriwood. Langsidc, a 'riics manufactures comprehend liuen, linen and cotton yarn, sail- 
smull village about 3 miles S. from Glasgijw, is chiefly remarkable as cloth, flannels, hosiery, lace, cordage, nets, liats, gloves, starch, glue, 
havirigb^:)eu tho scene of the battle of T.aiigHido, from which Queen Mary earthenware, porcelain, candles, and liqueurs. There are tan-yards 
after her defeat fled to England. Lochwimiock, population 2271, aud w'lix-bloaching- works. A pretry considerable trade is carrie<l on 
on^ the western bank of Castle Semple Loch, is a large village. Cotton- in these ariiclcs, and iu tho honey, W'ax, poultry, and butter of the 
spinuiug is tho chief branch of industry, but muslin-weaving and the surrounding district. The Vilaine is navigated by b:irges up to tho 
manufacture of Angola shawls aud other fabrics are carried on. There town. [Illb-kt-Vilaink.j The llle-et-Rauue Canal comniiiuicates with 
m’c a large parish cliuroh, a Free ciiurch, and a chapel for United St.-Ma1o. A railway in course of construction from Paris to Brest, 
Presbyterians ; pai*ochial aud other schools; and a libruiy. Afear-us, and ali^dy completed as far as Le-Mans, passes through Rexmes, from 
}i()pu1ation of the parish 3704, a small village, 7 miles S. by W, from which city there will bo brauchos to St.-Malo and Redon. 

Glasgow, on the old Kilmarnock road, contains the small xiarish church Rennes gives title to a bishop. It is tho seat of n High Court, 
mid a well-attended parish school. About a mile N.W. from Meams which has jurisdiction over tho departments of lllo-ct- Vilaine, Cdtes- 
Kirk IS tho larger village of JVewiown Aleurfis, on tho new Glasgow and du-Nord, Finistere, Morbihan, and ljoirt?-Iufih*iouro ; and of a 
^Imaruook road ; it^ is a burgh of barony, and had a population of University- Academy whose limits extend over the dejiartments just 
800 in 1861. It consists of one winding street, with a new and neat named, and those of Maine-et-Loire aud Alayeime. Re^es is the 
**™*y^wan church. In the neighbourhood are a print-field head-quarters of the 16th Military Division. The other institutions 
and bleach-field. Newtown Mearns fits the right to hold a weekly of the town comprise tribunals of fii^t iustuuce aud of commerce, a 
market two annual fairs, but the market has long been discou- college, a school of law, a Bccouihiry school of medicine, an eccle- 
tmuod. AkMon, population 2075, a village 9 miles S.W. from Glasgow, siasticul college, a museum, four hospitals, a botanic garden, public 
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baths, a public library of aboTC 30,000 volumes and some valuable 
manuaoripts ; a museum with collections of paintings, natural history, 
antiquities, fto. ; a departmental prison, and a thsatro* 

RENO, HIVER [Po.] ^lS?V 

RENTON. [DnMBAnTONBmRK.*] 

REOLE, la. [Qironde .1 
REPTON. [Dkhbtbbirk.J 
• REQUENA. [Castilla-TiA-N(jkva.1 
REQUISTA. [Aveybon.] 

RESHT. [Peksia.] 

RESINA. [Naples, I’rovincc of.] 

RETPOHD, EAST. [East JiF/rroiux] 

HETHETi. [AiiDRNNBs.] I 

llETZ, BOUUaNEUP nnd ST.-PKIIE-EN. lLoii4E-lNFK.uiEniiK.l 
REUILLY. [INDRE.J 
reunion. [Bouubon.] 

REUS. [Catai.una.] 

REUSS is a principality in tli« interior of Oeimany, coiiHisting of 
a part of the ancient Voigtland, which was governed by tbe nneestors 
of tbe princes and counts of Ihaiss. It is situated between 50" 20' 
and 51*’ N. ]at.,nud between 11° 40' and 12" 20' E. long. It is divided 
by tlie circle of Neustadt, which belongs to Saxe- Weimar, into two 
portions, of which tbe southern is much the largest; the lordships of 
Greita, Burg, Schleitz, and Lobcnsteiii, with the bailiwick of Saalhiirg, 
form the soutlicrii poition, bounded N. and E. by Saxony and Sfixc- 
Weimar, S, by Bavaria, and W. by Saxe-Oohnrg and Schwarzbu^ 
Rudulstadt. The principality of Gi^ra, which is the northern part, is 
bounded N. by Prussia, S. by Saxony, and E. and W. by the dilTercut 
parts of Alien burg. The area and the population in 1853 may bo thus 
stated: — Reusa-Greitz, area 130 square xuiles, population 35,150; 
Rfliiss-Schloitz, area 460 square mile.**, population 70,824 ; tatal area 
590 square miles ; population 1 1 4,083. 

The country is mountainous, being traversed by the Erzgebiige and 
the Thiiriiigorwald, hero cidlcd the Fmnkeiiwald, in which the 
Sieglitzberg is 2300 feet, and the Culm 2260 feet in height. There 
ore many extensive well-cultivated valleys, of wbieli the two great j 
valleys watered by the Saale and the Klator arc the most fruitful. 
There are fine forests of pine and other timber, and l ich paBtures. 
The natural productions arc corn, garden vegetables, fruit, bops, llax, 
and timber ; horned- cattle, sheep, game, and fish, 'fhe minerals are 
iron, copper, lead, alum, gypsum, vitriol, and salt. The inhabitiuiis 
lire industrious, and have manul^actureB of woollen, calico, stockings, 
hats, earthenware, china, tobacco, alum, and vitriol, besides breweries 
and iruii-wurks. Cattle and timber are e.xported. 

The capital, Gcro, is noticed in a separate article. [Gera.] Uhers- 
iltjff, which lies N. from Lobeustciii, Las a population of about 1200. 
Ortilz, situated on the river Elsler, is ilic residence of the sovereign 
prince, and con tains about 7000 inhabitants. Besides the palace tbei*e 
are here a park, a gyiiinaBinin, a Rcminary for the education c»f school- 
masters, and another fur the clergy. Woollen cloth, calico, and paper 
are manufacturcrl. Ltihf^iaiein^ on tbe Lciiiuitz, a feeder of the Saale, 
contains about 3000 inhabitants, and has a palace and a public library. 
In the vicinity are extensive iron-works, tirhlvitz^ ou the left bank <»f 
the Wieseuthal, a feodt?r of the Saale, has a pu}iu]atiim of about 5000. 
The town is neat, and contains a jiahice nnd a gyuinosium. Brcuul- 
oloth, cotton, and leather are manul'uctnred, ami tliore are breweries 
ill tbe town. Zcnlcnrodit^ W. from Greitz, has a handsuiiie cluii'cli, 
manufactures of hosiery, woollen cloths, and beer. Tlie population is 
about 4500. 

The family of tlie prince^ and counts of lleuss may he traced back 
us sovereign princes to tlie 11 th century, 'rhis family now' cMmsists 
of two principal lines, the elder nnd the younger, and some collateral 
lines. 'The elder line, that of Reus.s-Qrcitz, jjossesse.s the lordships 
of Greitz and Burg, and part of the district of Reichenfels. The 
possessions of the younger line, that of Rcuss-Schleitz, are considerably 
nioi'e extensive tlian those of the elder, hut this line being subdivided, 
the revenue and te.rrit.oi’y are also divided, though only tlic prince of 
Reuss-Sclileitz is considered as sovereign. All tlie subjects of both 
lines are Lutberaus, except a few Moravians and Jews. The govern- 
ment is iiioiiarcbical, with e.^tateH on the anc^ient German model. In 
1813 both lines joined the German Confederation; Ueu.ss, conjointly 
with iivo other small states, has otic vote (the Kith) in the diet of tbe 
Confederation ; in the full council I'acdi lino has one vote. The ehler 
furnishes a contingent of 223 mtMi, the ymmgijr of .522 men, to the 
army of the Confedi^ration. 

REUTLINGEN, the chief town of the circle of Schwarzwald, in 
Wtirtemberg, is situated in 48° 29' N. lat., 9° 12' E. long., 20 Milas 
S. fh>m Stuttgardt, at the foot of Mount Aehalni, ou the river J^lchatz, 
in a beautiful and fertile country. The population is about 11,000. 
Tbe town is surrounded w'ith moats, lofty walls, and towers, and has 
four principal gates. Without the walls there arc three suiall suburbs. 
The Marionkirche, or St. Mary’s church, built in the Gothic style 
entirely of freestone, was founded in 1273, and finished in 1343. 'J'hc 
steeple, which is very liaudsome, is 325 feet high. The town-house 
is a considerable edifice, and there is a large building called the 
Chancery, formerly a Fimciscan convent, but now converted into 
government offices. 

Beutlingen possesses considerable manufactures of woollen cloths, 


cotton, leather, hats, cutlery, Ac. In the neighbouring country are 
raised some fruit and corn, iu which, os well as in their own manu- 
factures, the inhabitants carry on a considerable trade. 

REVEL, the capital of the Rufeian government of Esthonia, is 
situated in 59“ 26' 22" N. lat., 24“ 39' 38" B. long., on the Gulf of 
Finland. It is very strongly fortilied, and in 1824 the harbour, which 
is one of the best in the Gulf of hlnland, was made capable of receiving 
the Russian Baltic fleet. It has narrow irregular streets, and dark 
old-fashioned houses. Tlie best part of the city is the part called the 
Dom, which is in fact a distinct portion, being surrounded with walls 
and towers in the old style, and farther defended by a strong castle. 
It is on an emiDonce called the Domborg, on the west side of Uie city, 
commanding an extensive view of the sea. Most of the houses of the 
iiobUity are in this part. There are likewise two extensive suburbs. 
The principal public buildings are the cathedra], which has a very 
lofty and handsome steeple, the arsenal, the town-house, the admiralty, 
a gymnasium founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1631, and the naval 
and military hospital. The manufactures are cotton goods, hats, 
stockings, leat.her, powder, starch, pins, needles, earthenware, looking- 
glasses, Ac. There is also a cannon and bell foundry. 

The trade of Revel formerly of cousiderable importance has, it is 
said, greatly declined of late years. Since the outbi'eak of war l>etwceii 
Russia and the western European powers its foreign trade has been 
annihilated. The exports usually piii{>ped at Rvvel are corn, hemp, 
flax, timber, spirits, tallow, Ac. ; the imports arc composed of colonial 
produce, fruits, wine, salt, tobacco, iriatitifactiired goods, cheoso, 
herriugs, Ac. 'riie town was founded about 1218 by Valdeinar TI. of 
Denmark. It soon became an important member of the Hanseatic 
League, mid had iiu extensive coinincrce with Novgorod. Tlie Swedes 
took Revel in 1561, when its iriulo began to liiuguish. lu 1710 it 
came into the bands of Fetcr the Great, who confirmed most of its 
commercial and municipal privilegfs. The population of Revel is 
about 20,000. 

REVEL. [Gahonke, Haute.] 

RH.<‘E'TIA appears properly to have comprehen<led the whole 
country between the north of Italy and the Danube, and consequently 
to have included Vindolicia. In the time of Augustus liowever the.se 
two countries formed two separate provinces (Veil. PatHr., ii. 39 ; 
Aurcl. Viet., *hlpit.,’ c. i. ; comp. Suet., ‘Aug.,* 211, of which Rhmtia 
was bounded W. by the llelvetii, E. by Noricum, S. by Gallia (’isalpiiia, 
and N. by Viiidclicia, from which it was separated by the Brigantiuiis 
Lacus (Boden Sec, or Lake of Constanz) and the river (Eiiiis (Iniil. 
It included the greater pari of the Tyifd and the eastern cantons of 
Swiizorland. 

The Rhsetia arc said to have been a Tuscan people, who wore expelled 
from Italy by the Gauls, and who settled in the couiitr}' aftorward.M 
called Rhaiila, under a leader named Rhx'tus. (Pliii., Hi. 21; Justin, 
XX. 5; liiv., V. 33.) Tliey were a brave and cnierprisiiig race, luiJ foi- 
a long time committed coiiKtant robberies in Gaul and the north of 
Italy. Augustus at length sent Drusus against them (n.c. 15), who 
subdued the southern part of the country, and delivered Italy from 
their depredations ; hut as they still coiibiniiod to trouble the province 
of Gaul, Tibiu'ius also was sent against them, who attacked them near 
the Boden See, mid reduced the whole country. 

'riie great chain of the Alps passes almost through the centre of this 
province, and was called the Alpe.s Itluetica). [Ali's, Iihtr.Han,\ 

'riie Rhxti were divided, according to Pliny (iii. 24), iiite many 
states or trihc.s. The only town of any iiiii>urtaiice in Rliictia wa.s 
Tridentuin (Trent) on the Atheais ( Adige), tbe capital of the Tridciitini. 

liHAG-E. [Pfusia.! 

JUIAVADKIl, or ItlTAYADKItGWy, Radnorshire, a market-town, 
parliamcutiiry horougli, and the seat of a I’oor-Jjaw Union, in tin* 
parish of JHmyader, is picturesquely' idtuated ou the hanks of tin- 
liver W.vc, in 52“ 19' N. lat., 3" 31' \V. long., distant 27 miles VV. by 
N. from Pre.st eigne, and I'^l miles W.N.W. from fjotiilon. The popu- 
lation of the borough of lihay:ul<-r in 1851 was 10t)7. Tho borough \a 
contributory to tlie Radnor boroughs in returning one niernbor to the 
Imperial Parliament. Tlic living is a perpetual curacy in the arclidea- 
conry of Brecon and diocese of St. David’s. Rhayarler Poor-iaiw 
Union cumtains 10 ]>ari!«hes, with an area of 105,532 acres, ami a 
population in 1851 of 6796. 

Rhayader derived anciently its chief importance from its oasth*, 
erected about 1178, of which tlie only vestige remaining is tlie fosse, 
which was excavated out of tho solid rock. A bridge of one arch 
croHHe.‘i tho Wye at this place. A plain towu-hall stands iu tlio centre 
of the town. The parish chnrcb, a spacious cdifico, was rebuilt in 
1733. TJic Wrshjyan nnd Cnlvinistic Methodists, independents, and 
Baptists have places of worship, and there are National and Fi'ce 
schools. The flannel manufacture is carried on. The market-day is 
Wednesday ; five fairs are held in the year. A county court is hold. 

RHE'GllTM, now Reggio, one of the oldest Greek towns in Italy, is 
situated on tho Fretum Siculum, or Strait of Messina, and about 8 
miles B.E. from the town of Messina. It received a colony of tho 
Chalchiiani-, who were joined by a party of Mcsaeiiiau cinigrauts who 
left their country during th^ first quarrel between Mesaene nnd 
Spartii. Both the town and blfe nnuio probably existed previous to 
the establishment of the Chalcidian colony, as Diodorus and other 
ancient writers place its foundation in the Heroic times. After tho 
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taking^ of Ithome, ami the end of the first Messenian war, a fresh 
colony of Mesaenians, led by Alcidamas, settled at Rhegiiiin about 
B.C. 723, and after the capture of Kira, a thW party of Messenian 
emigrants, led by two sons of Aristomeues, joined their countrymen 
at Uhegium, which became a very populous and flourishing city, and 
extended its dominion over the neighbouring towns and districts. 
The govern appears to have been a kind of open aristocracy, which, 

according to soma accounts, was vested in one-thousand of the citiaens. 

About B.C. 494, Anaxilaiis, a citizen of Rbogium, of a Messenian 
family, usurped the supreme power. Ife took the town of Zancle on 
the op|x>sito side of the strait, and colonised it with his Messenian 
countrymen, who gave it the name of Messana. Anaxilaus married 
a daughter of Therillus, tyrant of Ifimera, who. being afterwards 
defeated by Theron of Agrigontum, took i*ofiige at Carthage. Anaxilaus 
and Therillus invited the Carthaginians to the first invasion of Sicily 
(b.c. 480), which was defeated by Golon of Syracuse. Anaxilaus died 
shortly after, and his sons were subsequently driven away from both 
Messana and Khelgium. Rhegium joined the Athenians in their first 
expedition against Syracuse, but in the second Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse it remained neutral. Afterwards a long struggle 
began between Uhegium ami Jlionysius the elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 
which terminated with the ruin of Uhegium. Dionysius besieged tho 
city B.r. ,388 with a large force. The Khegiiins made a brave resistjiiice, 
but they were compelled to surrender througli famine (u.c. 387). 
Many of the inhabitiiuis were found doa<l ; fifteen thousand of the 
remainder wero sent to Syracuse sis slaves ; some of tho wealthiest 
riinsomod themselves. Python, their commander, w'as put to a cruel 
death with nil his family by Dionysius, who razed the walls of 
Uhegium, and obliged tho neighbouring towns of Magna Climcia to pay 
allegiance to him. Under his successor, T)ionysitis the Younger, 
Uhegium rocovere<l its iiidexiendonco, and gradually some part of its 
former prosperity. 

While Pyrrhus was waging war in South Italy and Sicily, Uhegium 
applied to Uomo for assisUuico. Tho Uotmins sent a body of 4U90 
men, raised in tho Tjatin colouios in Catnxiania. These auxiliaries, 
finding thems(dves far from Uonic, rose ngtiinst the iuhabitaTits, killed 
most of the men, took pofisession of their houses and propc^rty, and 
appropriated their wives and daught<u's to thetiisclvcH. After the final 
retirement of Pyrrhus from Italy, the Uuniatis severely punialitul the 
traitors, and the surviving citizens were restored to their houses and 
projierty, and to their municipal iiidcponrlcnfse iiiidor the i»rotectioii 
of Uomc. Tho Aquilian road terniiiiaied at Uhegium. The town has 
often BUifored from earthquakea It rntaiued tho Greek language, 
maiiiierH, and customs to a late [leriod of the empire. 

After tho fall of tho Western empire, Uhegium remained subject to 
the Kasterii emperors, and its archbishop was metropolitan of iiruttii. 
Ill A.D. 509 it was taken by Totila ; in 918 by the Saracens ; in 1 00,5 by 
the J’isans ; and in 1100 hy Uobert Guiscard, since which time it Las 
always been a part of tins kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

Ill the 16t.li century lieggio was sacked three times by the Turks, 
in 1.513 by JlarbarosKa, again in 155S, and lastly in 1.593, The great 
earthquake of Calabria, in 1783, completely rnined the town of Ueggio ; 
not a single building remnineil entire. Ueggio has been since relMiili 
on a regular plan; it spreads along the declivify of a hill down to the; 
sea. A wide street, c.dlod l^a Marina, runs along the sea-sliorc, and 
another street, parallel to it, runs through tho centre of the town, iitid 
is intersecUul at riglit iinglcs by various sli'etiLs. The viiiw of the 
opposite coast of Messina and its verdant hills, backed by the huge 
mass of yEtna, is truly magnificent. Tlie ApfUinines near Ueggii> aiv 
ruggtsl and bare, but the plain amuiid it is extremely fertile, and 
the ground is very valuable, most of it being laiid out in orange and 
lemon plnnt:ition.s. Ueggio is a great nursery of oninge and Icnifui 
plants for all i»art.s of the kiiigdutu. The date-palm flourishes and 
pnaduces fruit. Tlie climate is ti'inporate, siud the utmosi)liere remark- 
ably pure. 




Coin of Kikcgium. British Mnsrnm. Aetiial size. Silver. 

Ueggpo is the capital of the province of Calabria Ultra (11.) 
buia.J It is fortified, well supplied with water, and situated in one 
of the most deliglitful spots in Europe. The population amounts to 
about 10,000. The most, note-worthy buildings are the cathedral, 
several convents, tho college, the hospital, the foundling asylum, and 
the theatre. The manufactures comprise silks, gloves, hosiery, cod rat 
and other essential oils. Articles, siMih as gloves, stockings, Ac., arc 
manufactured from the silky bysstSTof the Pinna marina. The 
export trade in wine, oil, citron, olives, and dried fruits is considerable. 
An annual fair is held in the town from the Ist lo tho 15th of Sept. 


The ancient port of Ueggio no longed exists. The small craft of 
modern Ueggio anchor a little to tho north of the town. 

UITEIMS. [Ubu^ 

UHEIN Province of the Uhine*)* the most western 

province of IViissiaTiilM between 49® 10' and 51® 55' N. lat., 5® 65' 
and 8" K long. It is situated on both sides of the Uhine, and oom- 
prisos the grand-duchy of the Lower Uhine, and the duchies of J uliers, 
Clevea, and Berg. It contains the five governments of Cologne, Diis- 
seldorf, Coblenz, Troves, and Aachen (Aixda-Chapello). Except the 
circle of Wetzlar, which is encompassed by Nassau, Ilesse-Darmstadfc, 
and Uesae-Casskd, it is bounded N. by \Yostphalia, E. by Nassau and 
Hesse-DarniRtadt, S. by France, Bavaria, Saxe-Coburg, Hosse-IToni- 
burg, and W. by Luxemburg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Tho 
area and the population of the five governments of the province in 
1847 wei’e as follows : — 


Governmontf, 

Cologne 

I)iisHC‘hlorf . 
Coblcu/. 

Trevi'M 
Auchcij . 

3'otal 


Area in Squiiro Milos, 

• 1,rj32 

! 2 , (ISO 

; 2,. 1 20 

I 

1,001 

I 10,308 


Popiilntion in 1847. 


484,503 
887,01 1 
400,.'>57 
488,000 
402,017 I 


2,703,080 


In the return for 1852 the urea and population of the province, wUJi 
the addition of Hohou-Zollern, are given at 10,759 square mile.s, cud 
2,972,130 souls, of whom 2,247,396 wero Catholics; 691,777 Pro- 
testants; .31,656 Jews; 1200 Mennonitr^s; and 11 Greeks. 

The northern part of the iirovinco is generally Lwol, tlio eastern 
and southern parts mountainous and hilly. The Hiiiidsritcken, which 
extends between the Moselle, tho Uhine, and the Niihe, forms the west 
side of the valley of the Uhine and the e.ast side of the valley of tho 
Moselle, and is connected on the south with the Vosges. Its highest 
point within the province is in tlie Suonwald, wliich is 2015 feet above 
the level of tho sea. The Eir'Er.., wliieh is a wilcl and partly very 
sterile region, is a^continuation of the Ardennes, and extends between 
Luxemburg, the Moselle, and the Uhine. In the eastern part there 
are numerous extinct volcanoes, 'riio Westurwald is a rude chain, 
which likewise shows many traces of volcanic action. Tho most 
interesting part of it is that culled the Siebeugebirgo near Bonn ; 
some parts of this chain aro from 1200 to 1400 feet above tho level 
of the sea. 

The ^-krincipal ri vew are the Uhine, tho Moselle, and the Lippe, which 
fii*e iiavjgabh? ; the many smellier streams, most of which fall into the 
Uhine, are cither not navigable or nsivigated by very small vessels. 3'he 
climate is teuipurato ; tlie air on the right bank of the Uhine is pure 
and healthy ; on the left side damp fogs are more frequt^it., esjiecially 
ill the north-west part, whore there are many marshes ; on the niouii- 
tains it is cold. 'I’he natural ]>roduetiou8 of this province arc equally 
uinnerons and valualde. Tho higher j>arts of the moimtaius are 
crowned with noble forests, and the declivities arc covered with vine- 
yards. The minerals arc silver, iron, copper, lead, calamine, niarbl*', 
slate, freestone, millMtones, basalt, porphyry, alum, manganese, sulphur, 
coals, and salt. Where the country slopes to the Uhine thcro are 
productive eorn-fields and rich pastures; between the mountains there 
are fertile valleys, where fiax, hemp, hops, an<l tobacco are grown, and 
fruit and ganlcn produce of every kind aro cultivated in great abund- 
ance. Game is plentiful, and all the domestic animals are bred in 
Huilicicnt numlwr. 

But the great source of the prosperity of the jinn’ince is the Uhine, 
which, from its junction with tho Nalie to the village of irochheitu 
on its right bank, fornis the natural boundary between the duchy of 
Nassau and tho government of Coblenz; it then traverHos the goveni- 
nicnts of Cologne and DiisHeUlorf, and leaves the Prussian'iierritoi'y at 
SchcDkonschiitiz, opposite the Dutch village of Lobith, having passed 
through this province as one undivided stream for 180 miles. Outlie 
banks are many vestiges of Uomaii works and ruins of castles of the 
middle ages. Tho small rivers and streams are applied to turn mills 
and to work manufacturing Tiiachinery of every kind ; for this, says Has- 
sell, is the most industrial province not only of the 1’russian Monarchy 
lint of all Germany. The duchy of Berg has boon termed an England 
in miniuture, and tho comparison is more appropriate now than when 
it was first made. Cottou-factorios with stcam-Tnachiuery have been 
established in the most important towns of the province. Steam-bouts 
ply on the Uhine and its navigable feeders, and railroads conuort ifs 
chief towns with each other and with the great industrial and trading 
centres of Belgium, North Gkirmany, and France. [PunssiA.j The 
inaiiufactures comprise woollen, silk, and cotton textures of all descrip- 
tions; steam-engines and stcaixi-iiiachincry ; jilain .and ilamnsk linen; 
yarn of all descriptions; lace, buttons, ri hands, chemical products, 
sugar, tobacco, musical instruments, hardware, agricultural and 
mechanical tools, needles, pins, Ac. Under the heads Aix-la-Cha- 
PRLLE, COBT.T.NZ, COLOfINE, DiissKLDOUF, TuftvES, BeRO, CLEYKS, 

JCiT.Tcn, Barmen, Du ken, Etpel, Euieiieklu, Eupen, Crefeld, Ac. 
the surface of tho country, its chief towns, and industrial products are 
noticed. 
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Ouddreif which has been referred to this article, is a small maim- 
facturini^ town on the Neers, 26 miles N.W. from Diisseldorf, and has 
about 4000 inhabitants. It was formerly the rendence of the dukes 
of Gueldres,^ and gave namo to the Dutch ])roTmce of Quelderland, 
from which it was detached with a small territory in 1713, and ceded 
to Prussia by the treatjy of Utrecht. It was formerly fortiGed, but its 
defences were dismanUed in 1764 by the French, to whom it had 
surrendered in 1767. 


RHEIN, CIRCLES OF. [Bapkn ; TUvaiua.] 

RHEIN-HESSKN. [H£.ssf.-Daumsta 1) r.} 

UHETNECK. [Oall, St.] 

UHEINCIAU. fNABSAu.l 
UHENEIA. Li>KL 08 .] 

UHETIERS. [iLHfi-lfiT-VlLAlNK.] 

RUIN. BAS (Lower Rhine), a department of France on the castem 
frontier, named from the river Rhine, on tlie left bank of which it 
lies, is bounded N. by the deportment of Moselle and Rhenish-lkivaria ; 
]•:. by Badfui. from which it is separated by the Rhine ; S. by the 
dojiiirtinent of Haut-Rhin ; and W. by the departments of Vosges and 
Meurthe. The greatest length is from south-south-east to north-north- 
west, 68 miles; the greatest breadth ia in the northern part, 60 miles; 
but its ordinary breadth does not exceed 550 miles. The area is 1 7.'>n‘0 
square miles. The population in 1841 was 660,113; in 1851 it 
ainounled to 687,434, giving 334*368 to the square mile, being 16»*774 
above the average ]»er square mile for the whole of h>aiice. 

thirfact' ; (icologicfd. CharcLcler ; Ifffth'ography . — The western side 
of the department is occupied by the rugged wooded Ughlands, which 
form the eastern facts of the Vosges Mountains. The jirojection at the 
north-western side of the department crosses the ridge in one part so 
tiH to include both the ridge itself and the western face down to the 
valley of the Sarre.^ The mouTitain sides are diveraiOed with pre- 
cipitous rockH,andpicturcsqiie valleys watered byBm.all streams, which 
flow ultimately into the Rhine, except a few which join the Sarre. 
The mountains an^ composed of sandstones, limestones, and marls. 
Upon the litnestone rest varii-gated marls, which are occasionally 
interstratifled with gypsum. By convulsions subsequent to the depo- 
sition of the sanrlstono, a portion of that formation Iris been thrown 
up into bold craggy mountains, while the later formations rest upon 
the lower portions, several hundred feet below’, at the foot of the 
cscai^pmciit. From the eastern foot of the Vosges a rich tract, forming 
part of the valley of the Rhine, extends to the bank of that riven*. 
This part is occupied by the tertiaiy formations. The immediate 
banka of the river are in many places marshy. 

A siiiull quantity of coal is procured. Iron-ore is abundant ; abf>ut 
30 mines are worked ; and there arc 27 forges and ftirnaccs^tfor the 
man u fact ure of the metal. Other minci'al jiroducts arc lead, asphalie, 
antimony, manganeso, gypsum, slatcM, juitters’-clay, building-stone, &c. 

The department belongs entirely to the basin of tlie Rhino. The 
greater part is included in the valley watered by that river, and the 
remaining part, which extends across the Vosges, is drained by the 
Siin*e, which falls into the Moselle, and s<i ultimaUdy into the Ithiue. 
'1 he Rhine skirts the eastern boundary of the department ; it is os 
broad as the Thames at London, and studded w’ith u groat number of 
small wruoded isluuds. The Rhine yields abundance of trout, perch, 
sslmou, carp, sturgeons, and eels. Some particles of gold are brought 
down by the current. 

The principal feeder of the Rhine is the 111, which rises in the 
de|mrtn)ent of Jiaut-Khin and flows northw’ard, nearly parallel to the 
Rhine and a few miles west of it, so that it receives the mountain 
streams that flow down the eastern slopes of the Vosges, and thus 
becomes a considerable river. Nearly forty miles of its coursii are 
in this department, and through the whole of that distiiuce it is 
navigable. It receives the Licpvrelle, the Scheer, the Aiidlaii, the 
Eger, the Bruche, into which flows the Mossig, all from the Vosges ; 
passes Sch^stadt, Benfeld, Erstein, and Stnisbourg ; and joins the 
Rhine a few miles below the last-named place. It is us<td for the 
conveyance of the timber of the Vosges and the other productions of 
the country. One or two ai*ins of this river branch oflf from it above 


w- ^ iiie. 

The /orn, which receives the Zintzel ; the Moder, which receives 
anotimr /mtzed ; the Suri)ach, w’hieh receives the Eberbach ; the 
peltzbach ; the Lauter, all flow from the eastern face of the Vosges 
luto^ the Rhine. The Surbach and the Lauter rise in the Bavarian 
territory, and the Lauter has its course on the frontier of Fitmcc and 
Bavaria, which it separates from each other. The Moder and the 
Lauter, the longest ot these streams, have each a course of about 46 
miles; the Moder alone is navigable, and that for only 2 miles. The 
others are used for floating timber down from the mountains. The 
course of the Sari*e within the department may be estimatcsl at about 
20 for nearly 10 miles of which it is navigable. 

There are two navimble canals. The most important is the great 
Mnal for joining the Rh6ne and the Rliine, formerly called Canal-de- 
Monsieur. This canal enters the departmtmt on the south side from 
the adjacent department of Haut-Rhin, and, r^nlliug northward along 
the valley of the Rhine, opens into the 111 just above Strasbourg. The 
canal of the Bruche couimoncos near the junction of the Mossig and 
the Breche, and follows the vaRey of the latter river till its junction 
with the 111 just above Strasbourg. 


RHIN, BAS. 


Climate , — The department has long and cold winters ; the spring is 
short, the heat of summer succeeding very rapidly to the cold of 
winter. The vicinity of the Vosges Mountains, on which snow remains 
till Juno or July, renders the summer liable to sudden transitions to 
cold. The autumns arc uniformly long and very fine. The climate is 
generally healthy, but cretinism and goitre are very prevalent in parts : 
in 1862 there wore f26 cretins and 878 goitrous persons, not idiots, in 
the department, spread among the population of 38 communes. The 
causes of these diseases are unknown ; they 2 )revail to a less extent 
than formerly, owing it is said to the drainage of the marshes and 
the extended cultivation of the soil. 

Soil, Agriculture^ d'c . — ^The soil of the moun tains is rocky, and in 
great degree barren ; that of the immediate bank of the Rhine is 
.marshy ; but the flat which occupies the intervening space is rich and 
I highly cultivated. About 460,000 acres are under the plough. The 
produce in ooru is more than enough for the consumption. The chief 
crops are wheat, spelt, rye, mixed corn, and maize. Potatoes are 
grown in large quantities. In oats the produce is smalL Tobacco has 
been cultivated for two centuries in this department ; about 25,0(MI 
acres of the best land arc under tobacco culture. Madder is success- 
fully cultivated. The oleaginous seeds grown are the poppy and the 
rape. Excellent hemp and hops are grciwii. Cabbages are very exten- 
sively cultivated, and a great quantity of ‘choucrou'e,’ or sauerkraut. 
Is exported to Germany. Other products are — onh ns, beans, gentian, 
plums, and cherrios of which kirschwassor is made. About 11,000,000 
gallons of wine are made annually from al>out 32,000 acres of vine- 
yards. There is a good breadth of meadow land. Horses, cows, and 
pigs are very numerous. Geese are reared in great numbers; their 
livers are used in making the famous Strasbourg pii.'s. The number of 
sheep is comparatively small. Both oxen and hors'os are employed in 
agriculture. Tlie orchards and ganlens cover about 16,000 acres. 
The woodlands are very extensive, amounting to nearly 300,000 acres. 
A (umsidcrable part of the timljer is formed into small rafts, and 
floated down the Rhine to Mainz, where they are united so as to 
constitute enormous rafts from 260 to 300 yards long, siud 26 to 30 
yards broad, conducted each by 300 or 400 men. A part of the timlier 
is sawn into deals and planks in Holland. Tlio nbuiKhancQ of timber 
supplies not only suflicient fuel for domestic purposes, but also fur- 
nishes some for manufactures. It is not Iniwevcr sufficient for tho 
demand, and a eotisidcrable (quantity of coal is imported to make uji 
tho deficiency of wood. 

The internal iiavigatioii of the dop.artni(mt, including the Rhine 
(which is navigable all along the eastern frontier), amountB to about 
200 miles in length. The department is traversed by 7 imperial and 
32 dejiartmcntiil reads, and by the Paris-Strasbouig and Strasbourg- 
BhboI railways. 

The m'.miifactiiros of the department arc vc'iy important, comprising 
wonlleii-cloths of all dcBcriptiuns, calicoes, linen, hats, playing-cards, 
room-jniper, soafj, oil, cliemical ]>reducts, ironmongery, hardware, 
mechanical and edge tools, fire-arms, gloves, surgical instruments, 
paper, Ac. There are numerous breweries, tan-yards, paper-mills, 
madder-mills, and iron-woilcs. 

JMrhims, Tmvrts, tVc . — Tlie department is divided info four arren- 
dissornents, which, with their subdivisions and population, are as 
follows : — 


1 ArronilisBcmentH. 

Caiiloiiti. 

' CoiimiuiR'.s. 

j Popiilijtiun ill 1831 

! 1. Strasbourg . 

12 

llil 

1 244,172 

; 2. Savrrin^ , . . 

7 1 

1 1 03 

1 100,870 

1 3. SclirlfKtiidt 

8 

111 

i 130,078 

j 4. WeiHsciiibourg . , 

I 1 

0 

104 

( 03,7O.'i 

j Total . . . 

33 

All 

' 587,434 


1. Of the fii-at arrondiBsc:menl .and of the whole department the 
chief town is SruARnouuu. Siechwiller, a inannfacturiug town of 
5700 inhabitants, is situated on the Moder, 13 miles N. from Stras- 
bourg. Its fortifications were dismantled in 1706. Brunuith, is 
suppnsefl to occupy the site of Brocomagus, a town of the TriViocci : 
pojiulatiun of tho commune 3760. Bruxiiath is 11 miles from Stras- 
bourg l»y the railway to Paris. MoUkeim, is in a wine growing district 
at the eastem foot of the Vosges. It is a tolerably well-built town 
situated on the Breche W. by S. from Slrosbuing, :md has about 3380 
inhabitants, who manufacture tools, cutlexy and other liardwares, and 
paper. Alutztg^ in a valley near tlie foot of the Vosges, is a walled 
town with 3600 inhabitants. Wasselonne^ W. of Strasbourg on the 
Mossig, Las inanufactiires uf woollen-yarn, woollcu-hose, paper, and 
leather ; bleach-grounds for linen, and 4300 inhabitauts. llaguenau^ 
a prelty fortified town on the Moder, was founded by the emperor 
rtcderick Barbarosso, and was one of the imperial cities of Also^ ; 
its privileges were abolished after the conquest of Alsace by Louis IflV. 
In 1676 and 1706 it was besieged by the imperialists : in tho second 
siege they were successful, but tho town was retaken by tho French 
soon after. In 1798 the impemlists and Prussians were defeated near 
the town by tho French, ilkguenuu is surrounded by old walls, 
strengthemed by towers and a ditch. It has manufactures of cotton- 
yam and calico; and of woollen-cloth, cordage, soap, pitch, tiles 
{lottery, and earthenware. There are several oil-mill^ gypsum-mUb’ 




madder-milla (a great quantity of madder is grown round the town)* east; ito western side is consequently mountainous, whilo in tbo oast 
tan-yards, and breweries. There are four yearly fairs for cattle and it subsides into, the valley of the Khiue. Some of the mountains, 
general merchandise. The town has live churches and a synagogue; called from their rounded forma ‘ ballons,’ are lofty. Le lliillon tVAl- 
a college, and a niilitaiy hospital : population 10,600. hiicp, at the junction of the three departments of Uaub-Uhin, Haiito- 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Saveme^ which Sooue, and Vosges, has an elevation of 4121 feet; and Le llallon de 

was a post of some importance in the time of the Romans, who called .Guebwiller, or Soultz, the highest point of t)io Vosgos Mountains, 
it Tabernse. The town stands on the Zorn, at the eastern foot of a about six or seven miles west of the town of Guebwiller, has an eleva* 
steep and high mountain, 27 miles N.W. from Strasbourg, and has tion of 4701 feet. The southern portions of the department are 
6733 inhabitants. The chief building is the former palace of the covered by the ramifioitioiia of the Jusa. The highest summits of 
bishops of Strasbourg, who used to spend their summers here. The the Vosges are composed df granitic or other primitivo rocks; in the 
townsmen manufacturo hardwares, hosiery, imd leather; and there neighbourhood of Gironinguj', soutli of tbo primitive district, are the 
are some breweries. Saverne has a subordinate court of justice, a sandstones, liiucstoni's, and other formations of the carbouiferouH 

college, and an liospitaL Boujcwiller, is a busy little place, with 3600 system. On the lower slopes of the Vosges are the variegated marls, 

inhabitants, who are engaged in maDufactiiriiig fustians, linens, hats, limestones, and sandstone ; and resting upon tlu'se, the oolitic forma- 
chemical products, &c. ; there ore also dryiiig-honses for madder; tious, which also compose the mass of the Jura. The eastern side of 
bleach-grounds, and breweries. Saar~Uni<m, N.W. of Saverne, is the department, from- the foot of the Vosges to the Rhine, is occupied 
divided by the Sorro into two parts : Bourquenom, on the right bank, by the tertiary formations. Among the mineral products arc copper 
and Sarrewerden, on the lefh The population amounts to 4300, wlio and leail ; iron-mines are numerous; mines of antimony and coal, and 
manufacture woolleii-oloth, cotton goods, linen, hosiery, beer, tiles, heda of asphalte are worked. Granite, pur{ihyry, marble, rook crystal, 
and bricks. good freestone, potters* clay, and gypsum are procured; and there arc 

3. In the third arrondissement, the chief town, SchtUfutadt^ is ; scvctral mineral Bpriui;s, of which those of Soult/matt, about ten miles 

situated 28 miles S. by railway from Strasbourg, on the left bank of I Boiith-sonth-west of Colmar, arc the most irnpurtaut. 

the 111, and has 8867 inhabitants in the commune. It is regularly | The department belongs liliiefly to the basin of the Rhine, which 
fortified, and entered by three gattfs, of which the one loading to | river has a considerable breadth, an average dcjit.h of ten to twelve 
Strasbourg opens upon a fine avenue of poplars. Tho town has : foot, and is studded with numerous islands. The various streums 
several good churches and public buildings. Its chief industrial which fiow from tho Vosges are received by the 111. [llniN, Bab.] The 
products are pottery, tob.'ioco, vinegar, starch, beer, leather, Hour, &o. | navigation of the ill coininnnises at tho junction of tho Lauch, closes to 
Ban', 1) miles N. from SchtSlestadt, is a well-built town of about I Colmar; but it is use<l for ilf>ating tlmbtu* above that point. The 
4600 inhabitants, situated among vineyards at the fool of tho Kirch- i Lauch and the Focht, which join the Til, aro also used for floating 
berg. There are cotton factories, and oil- and tan-mills driven by | timber. The Tjargne, which rises in the Jura, has boon made a fee.der 
water-power. Bcnfeltl, u station on the railway to Basic, 10 miles N. \ of tho canal from the Rhone to the Rhine. The south-west of the 
from SfJu^lciBtadt, is situab'd on the III, and has about 2700 inhabit- ; department belongs to the basin of the Rhone, and is drained by the 
ants. Tobacco is extensively manufactured about this town. At j Halle, the St.-Niciiolas, and the Savoureuse, which fall into tho Doubs. 
EriUiin, a town of 3500 inhabitants, 1 i miles by riiilway N. from \ None of tlicse rivers is navigable. 

Schdlestadt, cotton hosioiy, sunfi’, cordage, tiles, Icatluir, and pottery | Tho canal from the Rhone to the Rhine enters the department near 
are manufactured; and there are dye-houses and bleach-grounds | the jiiucium of tho little rivers Halle and St.-NichohiH, and runs north- 
for linen. MarckMitdm, S.K. of Schelestiidt, uoar the left bank of i cast along the valley of the Sl.-Nicho1as to the summit level near 
the Rhino, has manufactures of linen, breweries, ]}oUerins, tile- and Daiinemarie ; thence it runs partly along the valley of tho 111 to tho 
brick-yards, and above 2300 inhabitants. Trade is carried on in hemp basin near MulUaiison, whence a branch iwoceeds to join tho Rhine*, 
and tobacco. At Ober-yai, or (Pba'^Eknheim, a small ill-built walled- at Uuningno near Basel, whilo the main branch runs north w*ur.l between 
town of about 6000 iuhabitants, there are copjSM*- works, cotton the 111 and the IMkine into the department of Bas JUiiii. The inland 
factories, and distilleries. At Boitheim, aitmitcd on the Magel in a navigation of tho department, inchidiiig tho Rhino, the III, and the 
valley among tho Vosges Mountains, woollen and cotton stufis ai'e canal, extends to 131 miles. 

manufactured : jtopulation, 3600. » The department i.H crossed by 7 imperial and 1.5 departmental roads, 

4. In tho fourth arrondissement tho chief town, IVtih^nnhoarff, nr and by the Strasboiirg-Bascl railway through (^>lmar and Mulhauseii; 
IVissemhoaiy, is a fortress of cousidendde strength, and is connected from Mulhauseii a braiicli line, 13 miles in length, runs north-west to 
with the ^lines’ of WeisHeiiibourg, works coiisirucled along tho bank the inanufticturiug town of Thaun. 

of the Lau Un* to cover this purl of Franco. It has .511U iiibabitaiits The soil of the department is stony and baiTen along the bank of 
in the commune, and is the seat of a college and a tribunal of lii'st the Rhine and in the Vosges; the ceutral fiai’t is fertile; and among 
instance. Tho chief industrial jiroducts are hosiery, straw hats, the inoiiniuins also there are some valleys of great fertility. Tho 
tuirtheiiware, pottery, soap, beer, bricks, siiul leather. Lauterhoartf, ilistrict formerly called the Sarttyaa, of which Belfort was tho capital, 
1 2 miles K from Weissemhourg, and the nio.st eastern town in France, is also coiwiderahly fertile. There is much forest-land between the 
Is also fortiliod. it stands on the liUiiter near its mouth in the 111 and tho Rhine. The climate re.-iemblcs that of Biis-Hhin, but i^i 
Rhine, and has about 26UU iiilialiitant.s, two churches, two hospitals, rather colder, and the winters arc a little longer. 

rupewulks, breweries, and iiotash factories. At }:yuiUtZ’8ou»t Fori*Ut, Cultivation is carried on with great care. Wheat, barley, oats, and 
between WGisseiiibf)i]rg and ilagiicnan, there are iron- and coal-mines, other crox>s iiieiitiuned in the. preceding article, are grown in this 
beds of asphalte, and salt-springs: population about 2000. Nieder- department in quantity Hufriei'‘nt for the demand, though this was 
hvonn, a small town of about 3000 iuliabitants, 10 miles S.W. from formerly not tJi-? ease. The moadows, which are very rich, amount 
AVciHscinliourg, are iron-works, taiiyards, breweries, and pai>cr-mil]s; to 130,000 acres, and tlie heaths and ojaui pasiuros to above 70,000 
also some mineral sxiriiigs, the waters of which are drunk and also acres. The number of horses and horned catth* is very eoThsiderablo ; 
used for baths. tho number of slieep is comparatively small. The viney.ards cover 

The department together with that of Haiit-Khin forms tins see of about 28,000 .acres : tho growth of -wine is about 1 2.700,000 gallons 
the Bishoi) of Strasbourg. T’rotestants of the Lutheran and Calvinist annually. Tho orchards, whicdi c<Jvor ii<?arly l.‘i,000 acres, arc very 
sects form a large ratio of tlie po]ui1atioii. The Calvinists have «!oii- productive, especially in esherries, from which cxerflleiit kii‘schwa.ssf!r 
sisborial chiirclies at Btrasbouig and Lish wilier, and 12 iiiceting-iiouses is made. Pulse, hemp, flax, tobacco, and madde^re g||,'0\vu. The 
in other towns of the clu])artmcut. The Lutlien'iiis have 21 local woudlands comprehend 336,000 acres. Tlie ab^^niit supply of 
consistories. Tho Jews have a cunsistorial s 3 'uagogue at Stnisbourg, wood furnishes fuel for the various manufacturea of tho dexiart- 
presided over by a grand Rabbi; uiid 18 cotuuiuiial rabbis. Thu Catholics ment. It is floated down the streams which fioiy i^ito the HI or the 
have 42 parish churches and 274 chapels of ease in the department, .Doulxs. ^ 

a diocesan seminary and theological school at Strasbourg, wliere aLso The department of Ilaiit-Rhin is one of the principal seats of the 
is a groat I’rotcstant seminary, and a Lutheran industrial school and cotton manufactures in France. All kinds of calicoes ami printed 
gyniuaBium. The University -Academy of Strasbourg embraces within goods, cotton-yarn, shawls, hosiery, &.c., nro manufactured. Other 
its limits the departments of Bus-Uhin and llaut-Rhixi. The depai-t- important industrial products arc fine woollens, linens, woollen-yarn, 
meut of Bus-Rhin is included iu the jurisdiction of the High ( Umrt thread, ennvass, ironmongery, cluck and watch movements, rnom-})apcr, 
of Colmar, and belongs to the Gth Military Division, of which Stras- soap, leather, pottery, hats, chemical x’i*uducts, refined sugar, sjurits, 
bourg is head -quarters. It returns four members to the LegiaLitivo glass, bar-in ui, &o. 

Chamber of the French euipiiH). The department is divided into throe arroudissements, wliicli, with 

RHIN, HAUT, a department in the east of Franco, bounded N. by their subdivisions and population, ai*c as follows ; — 

Bas-UUiu, E. by the Rhino and tho grand duchy of Baden, iS. by — . 

Switsfierlaud and the de{Nirtuieut of Doubs; and W. by the depart- > Arrondipscmeiiii!. i Caiiton.s. | Coiniuuncs. Populati<»ti in ls51. . 
ments of llunto-Ba6iie and Vosges. Its greatest length is 64 miles; — ■ 

its breadth is about 36 iiiihs. Tho area of the dex>arlmcnt i.^ 1685'8 l. Colmar . 
square miles. The population in .l841 was 464,776; in 1S51 it I 2. AUkirch . 
amounted to 494,147, which gives 311*607 inhabitants to a square i • 

mile, or 137*023 above tho average penMuuare mile for tho whole of I 

France. ® ^ V j Total 

This department, like that of Bas-Rhin, is included between the 
crests of tho Vosges on the west and the bank of the Rhine on the 1. Of the first nrrondissemeiit, and of the whole department the 
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chief town is Colmar. 15 miles by railway from Colmar, It Bends thi'ce members to tlie Legislative Chamber of the French 

on the right bank of the 111, was fomierly the capital of Upper Alsace, empiro. » j ^ r i • j 

It is slightly fortified, and has a central prison for eight dejiartments {Dictionnaire dtt Ixt, France ; AwMtatre peter rAnl853; iiniiMoercau 
and 8800 inhabitunts. Guelmillcr, situated on the Laiich, 15 miles Commerce ; Official Papers.) ^ 

S-W. from Colmar, contains a hnndsume church, erected in tlie middle ^ HHINIC (ancient RheiiuR), a laige.and important river m Europe, 
of the last century ||ie tow*nsmcn spin cotton-yarn, weave stockiogii, rises in tho Alps of Switzerland, in several parts of its course 
l^oves, caps, handkmhiefs, calicoes, cotton-prints, printed -shawls, and separates that countig;<faom Qermuuy, afterwards^ divides Germany 
woollen-cloths, and manufacture nails, cuiT^'conibs, potash, and refined from France; traverifes ^pHerritoncs of several princes belonging to 
s^ar. JlovffacK 8 miles S. fi*om Colmar by railway, is a walled town tho German ConfederatiM, and lastly drains the plains of Holland, 
n^h 3400 iuhabitiiuts, who are ongnged in spinning cotton-yarn and where it reaches the pca by sovei-id arma That portion of the river 
weaving cottons. Near the town ‘is the castle of Isoinbtirg, where which lies within or along the bouudaiy-lino of Switzerland is called 
some of tho Frankish kings of the Merovingian race resided. Ncuf- the Upper llhiiie ; from Lasel to Cologne, it is denominated tho 
BrUach is a cinall well-built fortified town between the. Ill and the Middle Rhino : and the remainder of the course, to its several mouths. 


Khine, D miles' £. by S. from Colmar, and has about 2500 inhabitants. 
It was built Louis XIV. to serve as a check to the forti*e8H of Alt- 
Brisneh, on the Baden side of the Rhine, and was fortified by Vaubaii 
on tho most improved principles. Tho streets are etr<aight, and the 
bouses low but regularly built. Soultz, a W'dl-huilt ■walled town with 
3400 inhubitauts, south of Colmar on the T..auch, has manufactures of 
silk ribbon, woollens, paper, and leather. Af ihister, ii small town with 
3100 inhabitants, 12 miles S.\V. from Colmar, owes its origin to a 
Beiiedictiiio abbey, founded here in the 7th century.* It wa.H anciently 
fortified, and suffered much in the Thirty Years* War. Tho to-wus- 
xiien aiv. engaged in the manufacture of cottons, miislins, and paper. 
Cotton and woollen gogds are maniifactui*ed at WiatzenJteim, a small 
town west of Colmar with 35UU inhabitants. Kaiserberg, on the AVuiss, 

6 miles N.W. from Colmar, foundud by the emperor Frederick 11., 
■who surrounded it with walls, w*a8 formerly a free imperial city. The 
town is well built, and has above. 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture 
cotton goods, linen, cauviuss, anti leather. At Jiibeattvilf^;, a town of 
7500 iiiliabitfiuta, 8 miles N. from Colmar by railway, cotton hanfikei^ 
chiefs and other cotton goods arc luanufactured : near tho town are 
the ruins of the castle of Ribeaupierre. SaintC’Marw'aiLr-A/ines is, 
next to Colmar, the most important place in the arrondisscinont. It 
is near one of the passes of tho A'osges, 18 miles N.W. from Colmar, 
ill an agreeable situation. The Liejivrette divides it into two piurts. 
It derives its name from the copper and lead niiues formerly worked 
in the iieighb<iurii(Kid, but the working of these has been gradually 
given up. The chief occupation of the tuwusmcii is the inanii- 
iauture of cotton- and woollcu-yarn, of linens, woollens, and cottons, 
including handkerchiefs uud printiid calicoes, and of leather and 
jiaper. There arc also tan-yards, bleachiug-grounds, dyo-houHos, and 
fulling- and paper mills. The town lias a chamber of muuiifacturt;s, 
a council of prud’honimos, and about 12,000 inhabitants in the 
commune. 

2. In the second arroudissement tho cliief tow'ii is Altkirc/i, a small 
town 30 miles S. from Colmar, with a communal college, u tribunal of 
first instance, and 3500 inhabitiuits. Allkircli was built early in the 
13th century by one of tho counts of Fert;tte. Tlicro aro some 
ancient towers yet standing. The townsiiieu manufucturc leatiuT, 
and thero is a monthly fair fur cattle. The only other place w'orth 
notice in the arrondisseiueut is tho iin}iortaTit maijufiicturiug ■town 
of Mul/tausen, which forms tlie subject of a separate article. 
[MULUAUSKJi.] 

3. In tho third arrondissement tho chief town is Belfort, or Befoi't, 
which is situated in the south of the department, on the left bank <if 
tho Savoureuse, a feeder of the Doulm, and has a commercial eouit, a 
tribunal of first instance, a college, and 7400 inhabitants. The; town 
is fortified and well built. Outside the. three gates are three im))ortaiit 
suburbs. The chief industrial products of Belfort are ■watch- and 
clock-works, leather, tin ■ware, hats, w'ax-caudles, beer, irouiuongery, 
and iron wire. Cernag, a station on tlio railway from Mulhauseu to 
Thaiin, is situated on the Thur, and lias a manufacturing population 
of 3500. At Giiomfigny^ a small town of 2300 inhabiiaots uu the 
Savoureiise^ottajh^tufis, hosier, and tiles aro manufactured, and a 
monthly fatg is^jP^'for corn and cattle. Mwmevaux, prettily situated 
on the Boiler, 10 iniles N.K. from Belfort, has luaiiufacturos of cotton- 
yarn and cotton gMds, co])per-works and irou-fiiriiaeeH, and a popu- 
lation of 3300. whomn, a. well-built busy manufacturing town of 
about 6000 inhabitants, situated on tho Thur, 13 miles by railway 
distant from Mulhauseu, has a fine old gothic church dediouted to 
St. Thcubald, remarkable for its spire, 328 feet high, wliicU is au 
imitation of that of Strasbourg. The ruins of the castle of Euguul- 
bext, on a hill above the town, are also deserving of notice. Cotton- 
yarn and cotton goods, including ])rintQil calicoes, are manufactured ; 
also machiiioi'y, jstarch, gunx>owder, pig- and bar-iron, salt, and 
chemical produb^ns. 

The depaitmiiiki$4B included, with that of Baa-lihin, in the diocese 
of Strasbourg ; it is in the jurisdiction of tho High Court of Colmar, 
and within the limits of the TTuiversiLy-Academy of Strasboui^g. The 
Calvinists form a considoniblc clement in the population of the 
department. The Catholics have 32 parish churches and 320 cliapcds 
of ease. The Calvinists havo a consistorjal church at Mulhauseu, and 

7 ineeting-houses^in other timus of the depaTJajieut. The Jews have 
a synagogue aud grand rabbi at Colmar, aiw 1 8 communal rabbis 
spread over tho deportment. There aro colleges in Altkirch, Belfort, 
Colmar, Mulhauseu, and Thaiiii. Tlio depai*tiiieiit included in the 
0th Milltaiy' Division, tho head-exuarters of W'hich arc at Btrusboui^. 


the Lower Rhino. v 

Upper Ithine . — Tho originates in tliroo branches in that 

elevated chain of the Alps* which runs eastward from the mountain- 
road of Sh-Gothard tbrougk the Grisons. Tho most onsterxr of these 
three branches, tho VortSp^Sbem (Fore-Rliine), is considered the 
principal. It rises in two Bhl4|i|l^e|| situated on tho eastern ileclivity 
of Mount Biulus, belonging to tij^ iSt&^9<>thard group, about 7500 feet 
above the sea-level. It ruuBji#% a torrent, and about 

12 miles from its soux*cc, at whim it is,^et by the second 

branch, the Mittel (Middle) is /hSiklTy .indite than 3600 feet 

above the sea. It continues its caip:if fo|r about 40 miles more in an 
east by north dinM.'tioii, to Kcicheni^l^ and Coira At Beichenau the 
waters aro incrcnHOfl by the ihirdrbrafi^, called the Hiuter (Hinder) 
Rhein, aud at Cuire it is nearly 250 foot wide, its waters having been 
iucrca.sed by luimerous small tribiitaii^ Fi'om Coire downwards it 
is uavigateil by small flat river-boats^ and it^begins to run through a 
valley from one tr) two inilos wide, in a nearly northern direction 
towards the Boden See, or Lake of Constanz. Tlus valley is nearly 
50 miles long. About 20 miles north from Coiref two mountains come 
close up to tho banks of tho river, so as not to leave ovpU space for u 
I'oacL The eastern is called the FascJicrberg. and the western the 
Schollberg. Tlieir declivities along the river are extremely steep, and 
there IS reason to suppose that the two mountains at some remote 
time formed one mass, aud that the coiiroo of tho river was difierent 
from what it ih at presout. In fact a low tract of alluvial ground 
extends south of the Scdiollhorg westward to the small town of Sargaiis 
in tit.-Galleii, and thence to the Lake of Wulloimtadt. Between this 
lake uud that of Ziirich there is also a broad tract ^ level alluvial 
ground, id which tho Liuth Canal has been made. As the ground 
between the present crinrse of tUc Rhino and the Lake of Wallenstadt 
is Httlo more than 20 feet above tho level of the river, it is sux>posod 
that the Rliiiie formerly took its courae through this low ground, aud 
passing through the lakes of Wallenstiult and Ziirich, followed the 
course of the Liinmat, which joins the Aar a little below the mouth of 
the Rcuss. When the Khine is unusually swollen there is some danger 
of its returning to this its supposed ancient bed. In 1817 and 1821 
the diingcr was only averted by tho great eflbrts of the inhabitants of 
the adjacent places. North of tho narrow iiassage between the 
Scliollboi'g and FUscherberg the valley is nfu<^ wider, and here tho 
river constitutes the boundary -line between Aikitria and Switzerland. 
Where the river enters the Bodeu-8oe it runs through a swampy tract 
of small extent. The river issues from the lake at Constauz, which 
is 1344 feet above the sca-levcl, and flowing in a western <lirectioii 
for a few miles, enters the ITiitcr-SSee (Lower Lake), which is about 
30 feet lower than the Boden -See. In this tract, and as far as Schaif- 
hausim, the Rhine is navigable for large boats, but below the last- 
mentioned place its waters rush over a rock, which is between 65 and 
70 feet liigh, and this waterfall is called the cataract of SchafThauson 
or Laufeu. The hist name is derived from that of a castlo which is 
contiguous to the waterfall. At Sehafl'hausoii tho siirfaco of the Rhine 
is 1260 feet above the bea-level. Below this cataract the course of the 
river is veiy tortuous, between inuuiitaius and high hills, but its 
general direction is towanl the west. Nearly 5U miles below Schaff- 
hauseu tho navigation is again interrupted by a cataract, at4he town 
of Laiifenburg, whore the bed is narrowed by projeoting rooks to 
about 50 feet. At this point goods must be unshippo<l, and the barges 
descrud the river by means of ropes. The last uud least impediment 
to navigation in the Upper Rhine occurs near Kheinfeldcn, about 
10 miles brdow Laufctiburg, where a rapid of some length oc^curs, 
which does not stop the navigation, but is faW to many boats which 
ijuvigato tins part of the river. It is called the Hblleiihacken (Hook 
of Hell). Below this mpid the river is only 850 feet above the sea ; 
and at Basel only 800 feet. 

Numerous tributaries join tho Rhino in its upper course above 
Basel, but none of them is navigable or otherwise important, with 
the exception of tho Aar, which with its feeders the Reuss aud the 
Limmat, brings into the Rhino the drainage of tho greater port of 
Bwitzerland. [Aakuatt.] 

Middle Wdne.- -At Basel, where this division of tho river begins, it 
has entirely left the mountain region of the Aljis and Jura Mountains, 
and at the same time it changes its western into a north-north-easteni 
and iiortliern course. It flowfi^ in a valley from 40 to 50 miles wide, 
extending between the Black Forest (Schwarzwald) and the mountains 
connected with it cm tho east, on the one fttde, and the Vosges and 
their iiort hern prolongation the Hardt Mountains on the w*OBt> froxii 
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Riisol to Muinzi a distaiice of nearly 200 milos. At Mainz the surface 
of the river is only 274 feet above the sea. Between Basel and 
Strasbourg, a distance of only about 80 miles, the fall of the river is 
not less than 347 feet, or 4 J feet per milew Accordingly the current is 
very rapid, and in addition to this the wide bed of the river contains 
numerous sand-banks and small islands, whi A #re subject to sudden 
and frequent changes in their form and pdiWfof that navigation in 
this part of the Rhine is dangerous and tmefi>ro limits. Between 
Kehl opposite Strusbouig, and Germersheim, which places are about 
50 miles distant from one*- another, the islands increase in size, and 
sire less subject to change. Few islands occur north of Germersheim, 
suid the rivor flows slowly, making largo benda The largest kind of 
baiges used between Strasbourg and Mainz are of 100 tons burden, 
but iu ascending they must be drawn up^ tlliich is chiefly done by 
homea - 

Between Mainz and Bonn the Rhine runs between two mountain 
regions in a narrow valley. This v^leyi g^ch ountoins some of the 
most picturesque sceneiy on the contiitei^f Europe, is in some ^larts 
HO narrow, that thero is hardly IsaMrmiie enough for a road between 
the mountains and the ban1|A<if we wer.' The hills along the Ixiuks 
of the stream contain eJdlii8fliiiva'y{i^py|r^ the produce of which is 
known all over Eurap^niider thti hame of Rhenish wines. At Bingiu 
a ledge of i*ocks^0M8W the tivQi% ogd though the Prussian govern- 
ment has somewhat lessened the by blasting some of the i*ocka, 

neither barges nor steam-boats ciirpaaB by night or in foggy weather. 
Near Bacharaob, farther down, them h a group of rocks, and opjioaite 
St. Goar another ledge. At ^logne the river is only 110 feet above 
tlie sea-level. The ascent Jiy blijiges is very tedious. 

Numerous tributaries join the Rhine in its middle course. Those 
which flow into it fro#' the west have a short course, and are not 
navigable, with U^c>i^ini^tion of the Mfisdle, which rises on the western 
slopes of tho.Yoilgos, dnd runs first north-west, and then north, but 
the greater part of its course is to the north-east. After a eonrse of 
320 miles, it joins the Uhiue at Coblenz. [Moskm.k.] The lower 
lart of its course lies in a deep valley of moderate widtli, inclosed by 
lills and mountains, the slopes of which nro covered with extonsivo 
vineyards, which produce the Moselle wine. 

The number of navigable rivers which join the Rhine in its middle 
(jourso from the right is much greater. The most southern is the 
which rises near 48'' N. lat., in the mountainous tracts by 
which the raug^^^led the Raiihe Alp is connected with the Black 
Forest, and after a course of about 170 miles falls into the Rhine at 
Mannheim. INysoKAit-KuEis.] 

The most important of the iiflluontH of the Middle Rhino is the 
Main or Mayn^ which falls into it opposite Mainz. Its sources are in 
the Fichtclgebirge, not fur from the boundary of Bohemia, where it 
originates in two branches, of which the northern is called the White 
and the southern the Red Main. The two brunebes unite about 
two miles and a half below Kulmbuch, and begin to ehange their 
'western course into a southern. Not fur from Ihuuberg the river is 
joined by its only pavigablo allineiit, the Rodnitz : it then flows west 
by north to Schweinfuv^ whence it again runs south to Markbroit, 
and from that plaOo %» tho nortli-north-wcst to Gemiiuden. From 
Gemutiden it again' flows southward, and making a wide sweep, 
eucirelos tho mountain n^giou of the Sjiessurt. At Hanau it turns 
westward, and passing near Frankfort in that direction, joins tho 
Rhine. Thougli its sources are only about 150 miles from its mouth, 
the whole course oxcoods 3GU miles, owing to tho numerous largo 
bends. River -barges ascend above tho mouth of the Rednitz, more 
than 250 milqs from its mnutli ; and from Kitziiigen downwards, it is 
navigated by vessels of 100 tons burden. The whole course hes 
through a huly but rather fertile and well -cultivated countxy. As no 
high fullB intervene between the Main and tho Danube, a cauair origi- 
nally projected by Charlemagne, was cut by the cz-king ljudwig of 
Bavaria tfom Forchhoim along the banks of the Jiednitz and those 
of tho Ahijpiihl, u feeder of the Danulie. This canal establishes a water 
communication between the Nortli Sen and tho Black Sea. 

Fartlier i^orth the Rhine is joiii«<l h\ the Lahn, which falls into it 
a little above tho mouth of the Moselle at Niederlahnsteiu : it flows 
about 140 miles, and is navigable for moderate-sized river boate to 
Diez, about 20 miles from its mouth. It traverses a very hilly 
country. The river Siog, which falls into tho Rhine below Bonn, 
flows about 70 miles, and is navigable to Siegbuig, wliich is about 
eight miles from its mouth. [AiiNsnuuG.] 

Low&' Rhine. — From Cologne to its mouths, a distance of about 
300 miles, tho course of tho Rhine is through a low level country, 
^ough the western declivity of the hills of the Huuerland are near 
its eastern bank, between Cologne and Diisseldorf. Tho current is 
as tho whole fall does not amount to much moro 
than four inches per mile, the surface at Cologne being, as already 
observed, only 110 feet above tho sea-loveL From this town down- 
wanls the Rhine is navigated by sea-going ships, many of which are 
built in the ship-yards of Cologne. [Coloone.] 

About 200 miles from its mouth, and soon after it has ontoi*cd 
*1 I*hine begins to divide inlio several arms ; but before 

iT 1 increased by three navigable rivers, on 

the left bank by the Erfl^ which has a course of about 60 miles, and 
on the right bonk by the Ruhr, whoso course is above 100 'miles, 
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about one-half of which lias been made navigable for barges by tha 
construction of several locks, and the Lippe, whiob is somewhat 
more than 100 miles long, and is navigated from Lippstadt by small 
river-boats, and frbm Lunen by Ini^e ones. 

Near the villa^ of Pannerden, which is w^in the territories of 
Holland, the Rhine divides into two arms, of^hioh the southern is 
called the Waal, and the northern preserves 'the name nf Rhine. 
Nearly two-thirds of the volume of water run into the Waal, which 
is moro than 210 yards wide,, while the Rhine is only 11 4 yards wide. 
The Waal runs westwartl, and the Rhiuo uorth-north-wost. Tho 
Rhino divides again about 12 miles lower down, above Arnheirn, into 
the Yssel, which runs to the north, and the Rhine, whiej^ turns off to 
the west. The Yssel was originally a canal, cut by Drusus, to unite 
tho Rhine with the river which is now called Oude (Old) Yssel. It 
falls into the Zuider-Zee, The Rhine running westward divides for 
the third time about 30 miles lower down, at Wyck. Tho southern 
arm is called the Leek, and tho northern goes by the name of 
Krommo-Rhyu (Crooked Rhine) : the Leek is the lai^er river. The 
Crooked Rhine runs north-west to Utrecht, wbero it divides ‘for the 
fourth and last time. The arm which runs northward is callcid tho 
Vecht, and falls into the Zuider-Zee; the other, whose name is 
changed into that of Oiide-Uyii (Old Rhine), continues westward 
through tliH marslies of TTolland, where the waters aro used for 
feeding numerous small canals. It passes through Leyden, and 
formerly did not reach tho sea, being prevented by some sandy dunes 
which lino tho shores of this part of Holland ; but in 1807 a canal 
was made through them, and tho rivor now dischaiges a small 
quantity of water into the sea at Katwyck, north-west of Loyden. 
[Holland.] 

The Leek, or middle branch of tho Rhine, was originally also a canal, 
made by tho Roman general Corbulo ; and it existed as such to a.d. 
830, when tho bed was greatly enlarged by on inundation, and thus 
it became the principal river, and the true Rhine was reduced to 
insignificance. It runs from Wyck by Diiurstede westward for about 
50 miles, and enters an arm of the Meuse that runs along the north 
shore of the island of Yssolmondc. [Meuse.] The Wmd runs about 
80 miles from I’aiinorden to Oorkiim, where it flows into the Maos. 
A branch of the Meuse, called the West Kil, leaves the main stream 
a few miles below iU junction with the Waal. After flowing tliruugh 
the Bies-Bosch [1 Tolland] it rnus west, and takes the name of 
Holland s-Diep, wliictli divides into two, tho arms that inclose the island 
of Over-Fliu:keo. [Meuse.] Tho whole country between tho airnis of 
the Rhine is intersected by numerous cannls, most of which serve for 
the purpose of internal navigation, though only for small boats. The 
whole course of the Rhine amounts to about 870 miles, of which 
about 570 miles, from Basel to its mouths, are navigable. 

The delta of the Rhine is bounded on the east by tho Yssel, on tho 
south liy the Wwil and the Maas, and on the other sides by the Noi*th 
Sea and the Zuidcr-Zec : it comprebonrls the whole of tho three Dutch 
provinces of Noi th and South Holland and Utrecht, and nearly two- 
thirds of Guelderland. The whole extent of tho low country near the 
mouths of the Rhine is nearly .5000 square miles. All this country 
would occasionally bo covered with the inundations of tho river, or by 
the sea, if it were not protected Tiy embankments. The river ombank- 
iiients begin at Wesel, in the Prussian province of Diisseldorf, and 
extend on both sides of the diflbrent arms of the Rhine to the sea. 
Those embankments are generally from 25 to 30 foot above the lowest 
level of the river. In the basin of the Rhino the winter usually lasts 
from six weeks to two months, during which time the river is covered 
with ice, and tlie snow accumulates in the ailjaeeut countries. If the 
snow has fallen in greater quantities than usual, and is suddenly 
dissolved by warm rains, the rivor iu a short time swells to on extra- 
ordinary height, and lays tlio contiguous lowland# under water. No 
part of these lowlaiids is moro subjeot to such inundatioua^au the 
Betuwe, or that tnust which extends between the RhIlV) afld^eck on 
the nortli and the Waal on the south. When such irfjhiditiona tako 
place they are always attended with grcuit loss of property,' and somo- 
timoB of life. The basin of tho Rhine is ostima^i at aWut 80,000 
square miles, of which about 13,000 miles are asdlBcd to the upper, 
40,000 miles to tho middle, and 27,000 miles to the lower basin of 
the Rhine. 

Ancient writers differ respecting the number of mouths by whicli 
the Rhino falls into the ocean. Csesar says that there are several, but 
Virgil (‘rifin.,' viii. 727), Asinius (Strab., iv. p. 193), and Tacitus 
(' Ann.,* ii. 6) speak only of two ; of which, acconiing to Tacitus, the 
western is called Vahalis till its union with the Mosa, when it takes 
the name of the latter river, while tho eastern, which forms the 
boundary between Qaul and Germany, preserves the name of Rhine. 
Pliny (‘ Hist Nat.,' iv. 29), Ptolemoeus (ii. 9), and other writers say 
that the Rhine falls into the sea by three mouths, of which the eostoni, 
according to Pliny, was called Flevum, and the western, formed by 
the union with the Mosa, Helium; while the middle one, which wm 
only a stream of moderate size, retained . tho name eff The 

channel called Flevum i# supposed to have been 
which Drusus dug to connect tho Rhine with the Isala (Ya8el)| and by 
means of which ho and Qvrmanicus sailed to the ocean. (Suet., 
‘Claud.,’ a i.; Tac., ‘Ann.,* il 8.) The Isala, increased by the waters of 
tho Rhine, flowed northward into a groat lake cidled Flevo, on issuing 
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from which it bocatuc a river again, and foil into the ocean after 
forming an ialaad of tho same name. (Mela, iii. 2.) In course of time 
the sea made groat inroads upon tho laud rouTid tho mouth of this 
riyer, till at length it submeig^ that part of the country, and became 
unitod with tho lake Flevo, thus fiarmiug tho modem Znidor-Zee. 

Though the basin of the llhine extends from 46° 30' to 32° N. lat., 
nearly the wholo of it has tho same climate. The distance Imtween 
the upper and lower basin, amounting to about fivo degrees, is com- 
pansated by the greater elevation of tlie upper basin. Thus the plains 
of Switzerland, which are about 1400 feet high, resomble in climato 
tho low countries which lie bctwecai 51 ° and 52° N. hit. The oountries 
in the middle basin, being loss elevated in proportion, enjoy a some- 
what milder climato than tho plains of Switzerland and the lowlands 
near the mouth of the Rhine. 

The Rhino is connected by canols with the Saftne and Rhdne, the 
Schelde, tho Meuse, and the Danube. A very important trade in 
colonial iiroduce, mnnufFictured goods, timber, coal, iron, com, wine, 
and agricultural products, is carried on by the I Chine and its chief 
iiiivJgublo feeders, the Moscille, the Mayn, the Ruhr, and the Neckar. 
The annual traffic on tho Rhine and its tributaries ainoiints to 5,250,000 
tons, of wbich 3,500,000 tons belong to the Jiliinc exclusively, and 
about 1,000,000 tons to the Ruhr. The free navigation of tho river 
was guaranteed by tho stipulaiions of tho treaty of Vionna, but every 
one of the seven status — Switzerland, Friinee, 1{a4]en, Bavaria, Prussia, 
Ilasse-Darmstadt, and Holland — through which it passes, or which it 
touches, from tlie point where it bucomos navigubio to the North Soa, 
demand toll on goods and vessels passing their respective territories. 
The duties it is true have been considerably reduced from time to 
time, cspfcially by Holland, but still they are very onerous. To give 
some idea of tho vexatious and slippages caused by tlie systeui of 
Rhine tolls, it is only ueccss.'ii^’ to sliate that in 1 854 a vessel of about 
130 tons paid on the Rhine, between Kmmnrich and Mayeiiee, in 
I't cognition <lucs and duties, no less than 82/. 4^. sterling, or above 
12tf. 7^. a ten. The commerce and navigation of the. Moselle, the 
Mnyu, the Ruhr, and the Ncckar, ni*e restricted in a similar way. The 
Rhine is navigated by steam-boats belonging to several companies, and 
by many stram-tiigs and colliei s, which ply with oosils between t he Ruhr 
and the priuciptil towns on the Rhine. 

A railway runs down the right bank of the Rhine from Basel 
through Freiburg, Carlsruhe, and Darmstadt to Fraukriirt-am-Mayn 
and Wiesbaden. Tho line is to be continued from Frankfurt to 
(lologuo. At Frankfurt this trunk line is joined by tb<» Cassel railway, 
which is connected by tho Thuringiati and Westphalian lines with 
central and northern Germany, and by the AVurzbtirg line with the 
Bavarian railwa 3 's. At Bruchsal, a little iioilh of Carlsruhe, it is joined 
by a branch Hue with the Wilrtoniburg railway system. A French 
r^way runs down the left bank of the Rhine from BmcI to Strasbout^, 
whence a line runs to PjU'is. Farther down a lino, in connection with 
the Paris-Strasbourg line, skirts the left bank of the Rhine from Spires 
to Mayeuce. In the PruBsiuu tt^rriiories a railway joins Bonn to 
Cologne, whence a short line running west couuucts tho Rhino with 
the bolgiiui railways. From Deutz, opfiosite Cologne, a railway runs 
along the right bank of the river to Diiisbuig, whence it turns east- 
ward, connecting the* Rhino with the Hanoverian and Prussian lines. 

Tho Rhine is crossed by pontoon bridges, or bndges of boats, only 
at Cologne, Mayeiico, Mannheim, and a few other places; and the 
railways that skirt its banks have us yet no pcjiiit of junction. An 
iron bridge is about to be ciuistructed over the river from the 
Frankeiiplatz in Cologne to the wharf near tho railway terminus at 
Deute. It will rest on throe massive piers and two abutments, leaving 
four openings for the passage of the water each 313 feet in spun. 
There is to bo no opening in the arches, their height above the water 
being sufficient to ^mit vessels to pass. The bi idgo is to Ih; divided 
lougitudiaidiy into two equal divisions, one for the passfige of trains 
and the Mier far general traffic and use. The height of tho bridge 
is to be gmiateir than tho level of the railroads on cither side of the 
river, in order not to impede tho navigation ; but at each end a move- 
able platform will ^ constructed, with jiowerful macliinery fur raising 
and lowering it 4Bth a whole train to the levels of the two railroads 
respectively, so that there will bo no necessity to unload or change 
carriages. 

RHIO is a Dutch settlement, on tho island of Biiitang, which lies 
opposite Cape Rumania, one of the promontories with which the 
Malay peninsula termiuatos ou the south. The island of Bintang is a 
little li^er than that of Singapore, and contains about 300 square 
milea, with a population of about 13,000. The Dutch first established 
themselves here in 1785, and in 1818, after Java, Malacca, and the 
other Dutch colonies had been reslured, the Dutch government took 
poBseeeiop of the town of Rhio in order to secure the Malacca trade ; 
but the foundation of the town of biugapore and the rapid growth of 
that British colony has frustrated their design : yet Rhio is a thriving 
place. A largo quantity of gum and terra japonica is exported Tho 
town and fortress of Rhio is situated on the south-west coast of the 
island, at the qjntrance of a wide inlet^ the bay of Taujong 

Pinang. The l^rbour is good and safe, but^its entrance is rendered 
difficult and dangerous by a number of small rocky islands. Rhio is 
in 50' N. lat., 104° 28' E. long. 

RHODE ISTjAND, one of the United States of North America, lies 


between 41° 18' and ’42° 2' N. lat., 71° 6' and 71° 58' W, long., except 
Block Island, which lies between 41° 6' and 41° 15' N. lat. The 
state is bounded E. and N. by Massachusetts ; W. by Connecticut ; and 
B. by tho Atlantic Ocean. The area is about 1200 square miles. The 
population in 1850 was. 147,545 (of whom 3670 were free coloured 
persons), or 122*95 to the square mile. Rhode Island is tho smallest 
state in tlie Union, but with the exception of Massachusetts the most 
densely peopled. The Hhabitanta being all free, the federal repre- 
sentative population is the' same as the entire population in 1860 ; this 
according to the present ratio of representation entitles the state to 
send two representatives to Congress. To the Senate, like each of 
the other states, Rhode Island sends two representatives. 

Surface, liydtvffraphy, CommtmicaHont . — The largest of the 
state lies to the west and north-west of Norragousott Bay, and com- 
prehends about 900 square miles; a small portion lies to tho east of 
NaiTagansott Bay ; and the I'est is composed of tho islands of Rhode 
Island, CoDonicut Island, Prudence Island, Patience Island, Hope 
Island, Hog Island, and Dyer's Island in Narragansett Bay ; and Block 
Island in the Atlantic. Rhode Island, which gives its name to the 
state, is tho largest of the islands which belong to it. Tho central 
part of it \h ill 41° 32' N. laL, 71° 15' W. long. Its length is about 
15 miles from north to south, with an average .width of about 34 
miles. This island is the most -fertile part of tho state ; the soil is 
suitable either for tillage or grazing, and is well cultivated ; and the 
climate is ho tcnqierate and healthy,- that tho island is a place of resort 
for the inhabitants of tho southern and central states in the summor 
montliH, and for invalids at all seasons. Near to Rhode Island is 
Cauonicut. Island, which is seven milea long and one mile broad, and 
has some beautiful Rceuf*ry. Prudence Island higher up the bay, and 
partly between Rhode and Canunicut Islands, is a little loss than the 
latter. The only other island requiring specific mention is Block 
Island, wiiieh lien about 12 miles S.W. from Point Judith on the main- 
lauil ; it is about 8 miles lung, utkI from 2 to 4 miles broad ; and is 
cliieily iubaV>ited by fisliernicn : tho population of Block Island in 
1850 was 1262. 

Nari'iigaiisett Ba}^ which intersects a largo ]>ortion of the state, Ik 
alxjut 3(^ miles long from l*oini Jiiditb, on the soutli, to Bullock’s 
l*oiut, and aHt>ut 10 miles wide. The entrance extends from Point 
J udiih on tho west to l^oint Soaooiiet on tho oast. The bay forms a 
Kate I'oad during tho north-west storniH, is navigable in all seasons, 
contains soveral oxceilont harbours, and has many poinU suitable for 
defence, which have been strongly fortified. Now^iort Harbour in the 
channel between Rhode and Cauonicut islands, is one of the finest in 
America. 

Tho suriaco of the continental part of Rhode Island is generally 
hilly and broken, but the hills nowhere attain a greater elevation than 
about 300 feet above tho level of the sea. Along MairaganHett Bay, 
ami oil llic islands, tho surface is level or slightly undulating. 

The rivers of this state are not more than 50 or 60 miles long, and 
have but an inconsiderable ((uaiitity of water. Tho^' are therefore of 
little value for navigation, but having generally a considerable fall, 
they atibrd a large arnouut of mechanictil power, and work uuriierous 
mills. The Puwcaf uek, which in the lower part of itn course forma the 
boundary bt-twecn this stale and ( -onnecticut, is navigable for alsiiit 
six miles. The Pawltu:ket^ the principal river in the state, rises in 
MasHochusetts, whore it is called the Blackstouo River ; truvorses tlie 
north-eastern part of Rhode isluiid ; and falls into Providence RivtM* 
about a mile below Proviiience city. At Pawtucket village, four miles 
from its mouth, there are foils of about 50 feet, Vielow wliich the river 
is known as the Soekouk : it is navigable \ip to the falls. 'The Provi- 
ilencr, formed by tho union of the Wannsquiatucket and the Mohosuck, 
opens into the norih-westorii arm of N ariiigausett Bay : it is navigable 
fur vesftels of 900 tons tiurdou up to Proviiieuce city. The Pawtumiet 
falls into tho i’rovideuen about three miles below Providence city. 

The PJuckstimo Canal, uniting I'rovideuce with Worcester in 
Massachusetts, is tho only canal which in part belongs to this state : 
about 16 miles of it is in Rhode Island, the chief part, 47 miles, being 
in MiiBRachuBotts. Only one railway, the Providence and Steniugton, 
50 miles long, is exclusively a Rhode Island line, but portions of lines 
lielonging to other states lio within tho boundaries of this state. 

Oeoivyy^ Soil, Climate . — That jiortiou of the state which liea west of 
Narragausett Bay is iiccupied almost exclusively by eruptive and 
metamorphic rocks. Tho part east of tho bay belongs to the Carboni- 
ferous system. The state is not rich in minerals. Iron-ore is found 
in various pbices, but it is not much worked. Coal is found, but it is 
an anthracite of secondary quality, and it is likewise little worked. 
Some copper-ore is said to have been found. Serpentine is abundant. 
Limestone is obtained in groat quantities in the north-eastern part of 
the state; also marble of good quality, h^reestone is extensively 
quarried. 

The soil is generally thin. On the mainland it is mostly a gravelly 
loam, which with careful culture is tolerably fertile : on tho islands it 
is slaty, iiut productive. Tho climate is temperate but changeable. 
On the whole it is said very much to resemble that of England, and it 
is generally very healthy. In ijlaces, as at Newport, which is a favourite 
resort of invalid, it is milder in the winter and cooler in the sumiher 
than ill any other part of New England. 

Productwavt, Manufactnren, Oommerce . — Grain is grown in consider- 
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able qiiantlties, but the soil is for the most part better fitted for 
pasturage than for the plough. The cereals chiefly cultivated are 
maise and oats ; a good deal of xyo and barley is also grown ; wheat 
and buckwheat are little cultivated. Potatoes and other vc^tablea 
are grown very largely^ and of excellent quality. A considerable 
quantity of fruit is also grown. In the low districts oxtensive pine 
lands occur, and there are large quantities of oak, chestnut, and 
walnut trees, but there are no extensive forflits. 

Cattle and sheep are raised in great numbers on the Islands and on 
the coasts of Narrogansett Bay. Horses are numerous, and there are 
n gi^at many swine. Butter and cheese are largely made ; and a good 
deal of wool is sent to market. The rivers, Narragausett Bay, and 
tho coasts supply plenty of fish. 

The manufactures of the state arc extensive. Providence is the 
centre of both the manufacturing and commercial industry. The 
cotton is the principal manufacture. In 1850 there were in the state 
158 cotton factories employing 4950 males and 5910 females. The 
woolloii uianufacturo employed 1758 persoiis; tho iron about 1100 
persons. There are also numerous tanneries, breweries, distiilerics, 
jiuper-mills and flour-mills, zimimfactories of machinery, hardware, 
(;iitleiy, saddlery, hats, gloss, jewellery, Ac. 

The direct foreign commerce of Rhode Island is now voty small, 
little more, in fact, than one-tenth of what it was fifty years back 
in 1805 the exports of the state amounted to 2,572,049 dollars, while 
in 1 858 they wore only Bl 0,485 dollars. The iiiqiorts in 1 858 amounted 
to 8fl0,110 dollars, of which goods to the value of 201,719 dollars 
went carried in American vorboIh. The foroigYi trade of Rhode Island 
is now chiefly carried on through tho ports of Massachusetts and New 
York. Providence has tho greatest number of vobhcIs entering and 
clearing at Rhode island ports, and Bi*istol and Newport togetlier about 
equal Providence. The total niiiount of shiiqnng owned in the state 
in 1850 was 40,489 tons, a large proportion of wliicli was engizgod in 
the cod. mackerel, and whale flshiTies, and in the coiistiiig tra<lc. In 
1S58 there were 11 vessels, of the aggregate burden of 3170 tons, 
built ill the state, of which 0 w'cre ships aii<l 5 schooners. 

JJirisionit, Towns^ dt-'C. - Rhode Island is divided into five counties, 
the respective capitals of which, Provideiict^, Newport, Bristol, East 
(jlroenwich, and South Kingston, arc also the fiolitieal capitals of the 
state ; the iiieetiiigs of^ tiie general assembly being held at each 
})criodicully. Of these, with sonic <if the other more important towns, 
wo give a iiricf notice : the popidatioii is that t>f 1850 : — 

J^rmndence, a city, the principal eajiitid, and oousulcraldy the largest 
town ill the state, is situated at tho hcjid of the navigiitioii of Provi- 
dence River, 85 miles from the sea, and 894 miles N.K. from NVasli- 
ingtou ; in 41" 49' N. lut., 71“ 2J' \V. long. : jiopnlaUon 41,518. Tho 
town is built on both sides of the river, ami the two parts are 
connected by bridge.s. '.riie liarVionr is safe and convenient, but somc*- 
whiit difliciilt of approach. Vossi-ls of 999 tons burden can lie 
.alongsifle the wlinrfs. ISLost of tho houses are of wood, but many arc 
of granitf* and brick, and in the more modern fiarts of the city mimy 
of the houses are both costly and handsome. Tho chief public 
buildings are — tlie state house, of brick ; tho state prison ; tbo arcade, 
which is n maguitlccni doric building 229 foot long, 80 feet deep, and 
72 feet high, the body of stono, and the two fronts and the columns 
of granite ; the two lialls of Brown university, of brick ; tlie at1ieiia3iiiii ; 
the TnustMiin ; What Cliecr building ; the Dexter asylum, for tbo ])our 
of Providciico ; Butler hospital for the iiisano : the Friends* bonrdiiig- 
:'i*.boo] ; the first Congi'egutional, St. •lohu*s, St. Peter's, <1 race, and 
^ioine other of the churches are liandsonie buildings. Brown 1 biiversity, 
originally founded iit Warron in 3704, but removed to Providiaicc^ in 
1779, is chiefly umb^r tlie direction of tin* Baptists. It has 11 in- 
struciors, 252 stiidenty, and a libraiy of .82,009 volumes. Thoro an; 
several public schools, and three or four libraiios belonging to literary 
institutions. Providence is ii jdace of great manufacturing industry. 
Till ro arc large cotton- and woollen-factories, worked botli by steam 
and by water-power; extensive bleaching establishments, dye-houses, 
iroD-foiuidries, uiaohiue-shops, braBs-foundi'ie.s, establishments for 
working in tin, shoet-iron, copper, braF>', &o. ; marble-works, grist- and 
saw-mills, glass-houses, cnrritige manufactories, numerous jewellers’ 
and goldsmiths' shops ; besides boot, hat, soap, anti several smaller 
mauu factories. But the commorcial is greater than the manufacturing 
importance of the place. The foreign trade, like that of the state 
generally, has declined, but the coasting trade is extensive ; and the 
whale, cod, and mackerel fisheries aflbrd considerable employment. 
The transit and retail trades are also very extensive. Tho city pos- 
sesses great railway facilities, and constant communication by steam- 
yoBsels is maintained with Boston and New York. There are 26 banks 
m city. Providence was founded by Roger Williams in 1637. 

Newport, the town next in importance to Providence, is situated at 

south end of the island of Rhode Island, in 41“ 29' N. lat., 71“ 18' 
W. long., 30 miles S. from Providence : population 9563. Tho situa- 
tion is very beautiful ; the town is built in tho form of an irregular 
semicircle around the harbour, which is one of the finest in the United 
btate& It contains a state-house, oustom-house, market-heuse, 12 
churches, several schools, an athenaoum, and other public buildings. 

1 here ore large cotton and woollen factories. Tho commerce of the 
place IB less than formerly. Many of tho inhabitants are engaged in 
the coasting trade and the whale and cod fisheries. The narbour 


which can accommodate vessels of the largest siae, is defended by two 
strong foi*tB. The beauty of the situation and the salubrity of the 
climate have rendered Newport a fashionable bathing-place, and 
extensive hotels, Ac., aflbrd ample accommodation for visitors. 

Brietoli on the east side of Nurrsjginsett Bay, 20 miles S. byK. from 
Providenoe, population 4616, contains a state-house, churches, schools, 
Ac. ; has a good harbour, and is much engaged in tho coasting trade 
and fisheries. 

Jiaet Orecnwich, on the western branch of Narrogansett Bay, 15 
miles S. by W. from Providence, population 2358, has some cotton 
and wooUen-fnetories, and many of the inhabitants ore engaged in the 
coasting trade and fisheries. 

South Kingston, on the west sido of Narrogansett Bay, 33 miles 
S. by W. fi'om Providence, population 8807, who aiM chiefly engaged 
in the woollen manufacture, in the coasting trade or in the fisheries. 

Bm^rUlvUle, on a braucli of the Blackstouo river, 20 miles W.N.W. 
from Providence, population 8588, bas extensive water-power, which 
is applied to the working of several large factories. Coventry, ou a 
branch of the Pawtuxet^ 14 miles S.W. from Providence, population 
3620, is another busy maiiufacturiiig town. Pawtucket, on both sides 
of tho Pawtucket River, 4 miles N. from Providence, population about 
7000, is next to Providence tho chief seat of the cotton innnufacture 
of the state. The village contains 1 2 cotiou-factories and 8 banks : 
also 7 churches. Scituafe, on tho Pawtiixet River, 12 miles \V.S.W. 
from Providence, population 4582, has several cotton-mills ; in the 
neighbourhood are extensive f roestone quarries. IHvertou, on the east 
side of NaiTagaiisett Bay, 20 miles B.E. from Providence, population 
4699, has numerous factories chiefly of cotton goods, and a considerable 
coasting tnide. 

Ouvernuicnt, Ilitlory, cC-c. — The constitution of 1663, under which 
Rhode Island was governed for nearly two cciitui'ie.s, was in -1844 
sii]>ersei1ed by a new one. By this the right of votiug is vested in 
evfry male citizen of tlie United States (not being a Narraganseit 
Indian) who has resided for 12 months in the state, and fur 6 months 
in tho town or city for which lie cslainis to vote, he owning real estate 
ill such town or city worth 184 dollars above all iuciiuibrancses, or a 
clear yearly value of 7 dollars; and every such' elector is capable of 
holding any offiofs for which ho i.s qn.'ilified to vot<\ The legislative 
body, styled tlieOoneral Assembly, coiiKisls of aSonato of uue member 
for each of the 81 towns [townships] or citle.s; and a House of Repro- 
sentatives of 72 members. The senators and representatives, as well 
a.s the governor of the state, are elected annually. Tho state has no 
(admitted) (niblic debt. The total revoiiiici of the state for the year 
ending April 80, 1854, cxcluiiive of the balance from the previous 
year, was 186,1.50 dollars; the total exi>eudituro for tho same period 
ivoH 116,848 dollars. The state militia is composed of 15,969 men, of 
whom 111 worn commissioned officers. For educational purposes the 
state has a permanent school fund, the interest of which, with that of 
tho deposit fund, and the proceeds of the militia commutation tax in 
each town, arc applied to the Hup]>ori of public schools. Tho number 
of Bchf>ol districts is 879; the nuiiiher of scholars in 1853 was 25,905, 
of whom 14.986 wore males and 11,819 females. Tin* only college in 
the state is that at Providence, alrc^y noticed. A state normal school 
was o.-^tHblish«d by the legislature in 1854. 

TJiu iirst white settler ou Rhode Island was tint celebrated Roger 
Williams, who, in consequence of the siwerity of the laws against the 
nou-conforiiiists, lied from England to North America, where he 
arrivcfl on the .5th of February 1631. Williams soon began to preacb 
at Boston, and afterwards at Salem (where he became pastor of n 
cliiircb), in favour of unlimited religious toleration, extended not 
merely to every sect of Olirlstians, but to .lows, Mohammedans, 
hoatlions, and Infidels. This extent of toleration w;i.s not approved of 
by tho New England churches, and Williams, after some years of con- 
troversy and pei'secution, during which he was morct than once obliged 
to withdraw for awhile from Salem, was eventually banished from the 
colony. Having refused to submit to the onlers of the gju^ieral court, 
and there being evident danger of the infection of his opinions spread- 
ing very widely, it was resolved to send him to Enghiud in a ship then 
ready to sail. A pinnace was sent to bring him to Boston to embark, 
but he had.fled. It was the depth of winter (Janitary, 1636). “For 
fourteen weeks he was sorely tossed in a bitter season, not knowing 
what bread or bod did mean.*' He wandered towards Narragausett 
Bay, and was welcomed by the Indians, whose language he had learned. 
In June 1636, with five companions, he founded his little settlement at 
the mouth of the Seekouk River. He named the place Providtmee, 
os an acknowledgment ”of God’s merciful providence to mo in my 
distress. I desired," he said, “it might be for a shelter for persons 
distressed for cuuscienco." On the 24th of March, 1638, the cliiofo of 
the Narragansotts, to whom the territory iudongod, made ovtsv ^ 
a large domain. This was the foundation of the statt! of Rhode 
Island, which was then called IVoviiloiice Plantations. 

A sect of violent Antinomiuu Calvinists li:id sprung up in Mmbo- 
chusetts, who became offensive to tho govermneut, and ^ l^ders 
wore sentenced to ’banishment : they were welcomed by ICo^r 
Williams, and through his influence and that ol Sir Henry yane, who 
was then residing in Massachusetts, they obtained from the Narra- 
gansetts the island of Rhode Island; and the colony of Rhode Island 
was thus founded. 
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The people of Providence Plantations and Rhode Inland, excluded From this time the prosperity of the city to decline. Her 

from the Colonial Union, had no chance of maintainin'^ a sejKirate recently-acquired continental possessions resisted her sway, and in 
existence without the powerful protection of the mother country; their struggles appealing from time to time to the Roman senate, gave 
and in 1643 Roger Williams was chosen to conduct a mission to that body an opportunity of practising their usual policy of intor- 
Bngland for the purpose of obt^niug a charter. The tdOTiiirs of the ference. In the Mithridatic war the Rhodians gave important aid to 
American colonies were at this time under the control of the Earl of the Romans by sea, and wore in consequence attacked by the king of 
Warwick as govemor-in-chief, assisted by a council of five iieers and Pontus with a great armament, which they defeated. In requital for 
twelve commoners. Sir Henry Vane was one of these commoners ; their fidelity, Sulla at the close of the war confirmed their liberty, 
and chiefly through his influence a charter was granted, dated VeBpasiau iuoorporated this island in a Provincia lusularam, which 
March 14, 1644, by which the two colonics were incorporated under it was probably the seat of govomment. Here the ancient history of 
the title of Bhoile Island and Pr(tvidencc Plantations. A new charter Rhodes ceases. 

was granted by the ministers of Charles 11. in 1663, which continued The code of laws enacted by the Rhodians in regard to their navy, 
to be the constitution of Rhode; Island till 1844. and adopted afterwards by other maritime states (Dig., 14, tit. 2, * De 

The colony of Rhode Inland took port with the other colonies of Lege Rhodia '), the powers vested in tho seveml branches of their 
North America in the resistaucu to the attempts of the English govefn- executive administration, their sumptuary statutes, and r^ulations to 
ment to impose the Stamp Act of 1765, and the subsequent meosun^s protect their poor, all claim especial attention from the student of 
which led to tiio declaration of independence. But to tho federal ancient history. In their most flourishing age, their city, like Alexan- 
constitution she oflered a strenuous resistance : Rhode Island was in dria at the same period, was the place of resort of learned men from 
fact the last of the original colonies to give in her adherence to that all countries, sind a very similar style of literature sprung up in both 
xnenaure, having delayed her signature to it till May 1790. places. Tho spirit of research and critical inquiry was awakened, and 

The only subsequent event in the general history of the etate was great progress was made in mathematics and other sciences, 
the effort made by u section of the citiseus in 1810 tu subvert by force Besides the celebrated Colossus, 8000 other statues adorned the city, 
the constitution of 1663, in order to adopt one of a more dexnocratic and of these 100, according to Pliny, were on such a scale tliat the 
form. In 1841 the suffrage party, as it called itself, rose in arms presence of any one of them would have been sufficient to ennoble 
under one Thomas N. Dorr, whom they had elected as governor and any other spot. The architecture of Rhodes was of a stately and 
general. A regular 'suffrage government’ was organised at I’rovidcnco, imposing chai'octer ; the ground on which it stood sloped gradually to 
while the ooustitutioiiol or legal goveriime>Tit was carried on at New- tlic sea, like the interior of an ancient theatre. The plan designed by 
port. A convention called by tho general assembly framed a new the same architect who built the Pirtcus at Atlieiis, was perfectly 
constitution, wliich was accepted by a majority of the people ; but In symmetrical, as much, Aristides remarks in his ' Rhodian Oration/ as 
consequence of the disturbed state of tlie country it could not be if it had been one house. The streets were wide and of unbroken 
oi^nised. In 1842 Dorr failed in an attempt to seize tho state length, and the fortifications, strengthened at intervals with lofty 
arsenal, and subsequently his forces were defeated at Chcpachct and towers, did not appear, as in other cities, detached fnun tho buildings 
himself captured. Tho general' assernhly now appointed another which they inclosed, hut by their boldness and deoisioti of outline 
convention for the framing of a constitution which should be accept- heightened tbo unity and connection of the groups of arohiteeturti 
able ta all parties, and after some little delay tho suffrage party gave within. The temples were full of tho finest paintings, tho works of 
in their aqiiiesccnce. A new constitution was accordingly drawn up Protogenes, Zeuxis, and oiht;r artists of the; school of Rhodes, 'i'he 
and adopted, and peace was restored. Dorr remained in prison for celebrated ]>icture of lalysns, by Protogeiies, which was afterwards 
some years, but was eventually released. brought to Romo, was the object of universal aduiinitioii. The coins 

(Bancroft, History of the Uniti:d Stales ; Statistical Oazetteer of t/te of Rhodes are numerous and of good workmaliship. 

Umted States; Lippincott, New and Complete Gazetteer ; Seventh Censm lu the reign of Herticliua (a.I). 616), Rhodes is mentioned among tho 
of tlie United States; Marcou, Geological Map of the United Siates; conquests of Chosroos, king of Persia, but it reverted tf> the dominion 
JimeWcan Almanac, 1855.) of the Greek emperors shortly afberwaixls. In the kalifate of 

RHODES, an island off the coast of Caria in Asia Minor, opposite Othman, 6.51, it was taken by Moawiyali, one of his genemls, and 
to Cape Volpo, between the gulfs of Syine and Mauri. The harbour the fragments of the Colossus, which liud been lying on the ground 
of the city of Rhodes is in 36° 26' N. lut., 28” 12' E. long. ever since its fall, wero collected by the SariLccns, and sold to a •lewisli 

Rhodes was inhabited in very early times, and had acquired merchant of Edessa. It afterwards came again under the; sway of 
considerable etiiiiieuce several centuries before tbo Christian era. the Greek emperors. In the year 1310 Fulko de Villarctt, grand 
Previous to the first Olympiad ]i.c. 776, the Rhodians had already muster of the Knights of SI. John, made himself master of tho island, 
manifested a dispositiuii for maritime and commercial enterprise, which became from that time the place of residence of the order, till 
which subsequently more fully developed itself. They founded the their final expulsion in the 16th century. Fiveyearsaftertheirsettle- 
colonies of llhod<5 in Iberia, Cl ela in Sicily [GklaJ, Parthenope utnoug meut they sustained a fomiidable siege from Othrnan, the Turkish 
the Osci in Italy ; and uenror home, Curydalla aurl Phaselis in Lycia, sultan, and, notwithstanding tho unprepared state of their fortifleations, 
and Holi in Cilicia. About n.c. 660, the ancient kingly form of govern- succf^eded in repulsing him, and a few years afterwards his sou Orkaii. 
ment which prevailed in the island, as in other Durian stat^, was From this period they continued to resist the constantly iiicreuslug 
abolislied, and magistmtos, called Piytancs, probably substituted, lu power of the 'J'urks, for about 200 years, adding to the advantages of 
B.C. 408, the city of liliodos wiis founded, by eolleetiiig into one spot a position naturally vciy strong tbe most skilfully designed fortiti(*:i- 
the inhabitants of Lindus, Iiilysiis, and Caminis; and from this time lions that could be devisc>d in the 14th andl5tb centuries, and irmkiiig 
tlie histoxy of the city is identical with the hi.story of the island. In the numerical superiority of the infidels of little avail, by their betittc 
B.C. 357 Rhodes reverted for a short time to the dominion of Athens, organiMation in tho firld, more eillcient weaftons and armour, and 
against which state it soon after foi*med a league with Cos, Chios, and incredible valour, lii 1344, in the grand-masteivihip of Helcon do 
Byzantium. It submitted, like the rest of Greece, to Alexander; hut Villcncuvn, they attacked and took Smyrna, which tlicy maintiiincd 
having taken a very decided stand, and courageously struggled through as an outpost. About 50 years later the order engaged in a league to 
the conflicts which took place after Alexander s death, Rhodes became cdieck tho increasing power of Bajazet, and susUiiucd a severe loss at 
the mistress of the Mediterrunean. the fatal battle of Nicupolis. In 1401 Tamei*laue deprived them of 

The celebrated Colossus of Rhodes was rrnulc about n.c. 300. It Smyima. In 1480 Mahomet II. laid siege to Rhodes, and, xiotwith- 
was b^m by Chares, a pupil of Lysippus, and completed by Laches, standing tho immense force of artillery employed against it, could not 
It was formed of brass; tho height is said to have been 70 cubits; take the place. 'The last and most memorable siege of Rhodes was 
the thumb was so large that few nieii could span it; 12 yeai'S were Juno, 1522, by the Turks, conducted by their sultan Soly man II. The 
employed in making it. Tho notion that its legs rested one on each princes of Christendom, thinking probably that it was hopeless to 
side of the harbour at Rhodes does not seem to be supported by any attempt the defence of so distant an outpost, abandoned Rhotics to its 
good authority, and xnodcTii travellers do not agree os to its site. After fate, and its gallant inhabitants held out till they were nearly buried 
it had stood for 56 years, it was thrown down by an earthquake, by in the riiins of their fortifications. Their grand-master, Villiers de 
which tho buildings of tho city suffered very much. Such was the Lisle Adam, ontox'cd into a cajiitulation in December the same year, 
commercial importance of Rhodes, that on this occasion the great and evacuated Rhodes on honounible terms, retiring with his knights 
princes of the day vied with each other in the munificence of their to the island of Malta. Tho island of Rhodes has ever since remained 
presents to repair its losses, and came forward with i^eady zeal to serve a province of tho Turkish empire. 

a city whose fioots protected tho seas against pirates and extended The greatest length of Rhodes, from north to south, is about 
mereantila eommuuication. The Rhodians (b.c. 219), assisted by 36 miles, and its bircodth IS miles. Tho air is mild and healthy, and 
Prusias, king of Bitbynia, compelled the Byzantines to remit the duty fragrant from tlie number of orange and citron groves and of aromatic 
which they had been in the habit of exacting from corn ships that herbs. The soil is fertile, producing grapes, figs, and corn. The 
passed through tho Bosporr.^and shortly afterwards they protected population has beem variously estitnuted at from 20,000 to 40,000. 
I^Dope against Mitbridates I king of PoiituM. The inhabitants are governed by a bey, who holds his office for life. 

Rhodes joined Attains, king of I^ergamus, in his war agrinst The bey farms the revenues and pays an annual sum of half a million 
Philip III., king of Maccdon. The Roipans entered into an alliance of piastres every year to the Porte, besides fitting out a frigate every 
with the two powers against Pkilip. After tho deient of Philip at two or three years. Ship-building is tho chief employment of the 
Cynoseephalse, B.C. 197, tbe Rhodians joined Rome in a war with Rhodians. 

Antioebus, in which their navy was of great service. In gratitude te Homor mentions three cities of Rhodes — Lindus, Camirus, and 
their new allioa, tin; Romans gave them portions of C.aria and Lyciii. lalyssus. The*?© were the three most ancient Doric cities in tho 
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island which flouriahed long before the foundation of Rhodes. Pre- 
▼iouB to this event which took place in B.c. 408, Lmduff, like the other 
cities, was a small independent state ; a great part of iU population 
was removed to the new city, and the town lost its political but not 
its religious importance. It continued famous for its two ancient 
sanctuaries, one of Athena, said to have been built by Danaus or his 
daughters on their flight from Egypt; the other of Hercules, the 
worship in which was conducted in vituperative language. Lindas 
contained several of the paintings of Parrhasius. It was the birth- 
place of Gleobuliia, one of the seven sages of Greece, whose song of 
the swallow (which the Lindiau boys used to sing in spring), has 
been preserved by Athenoeus. The site is still marked by a town 
called Lindos, a neat little place on the east sido of the island. The 
remains at Lindos include many beautiful decorated tombs, a theatre 
at the foot of the acropolis, and ruins of two Greek temples, one of 
which is supposed to have been the sanctuary of Athena, above 
inentionecL Hamilton however (* Asia Minor,’ vol ii. p. 65), says that 
the building taken for a temple of Minerva was a tomb with a Doric 
facade excavated in tho rock. The harbour of Lindos is frequented 
by small crafly the vicinity of the town produces wine and iiga, but 
little else. 

Oamirua was also a coast town, and situated on white cliffs, which 
consist of white acagliola limestone. Hamilton thinks that tho site 
is marked by ancient Hellenic and Cyclopean walls at a jilaoe still 
called Camiro, between Rhodes and Lindos, There are some more 
modem ruins on the spot eroeted by the knights of Rhodes, probably 
from tho materials of ancient structures. No other ancient remains 
of Camtrus have been discovered. 

/alymus was situated loss than a mile S.W. of the city of Rhodes. 
It WU.4 acnore village in tho time of Stmbo; the city liaving decayed 
in eousequeiice of the rise of Rhodes. The site is now marked by 
the village of Jatino, about wiiich a few ancient remains exist. 

Of the town of Hliodes on tho east sido and at tho northeni 
extremity of the island, there are no retiiaiiis earlier than tho time of 
the knights, but all their works are interesting specimens of the 
military architecture of the middle ages. On entering Rhodes from 
the sea, two harbours, sopunited by a narrow quay, present them- 
selves ; the larger, to tho north', is called Mandraici, and the smaller is 
named the Port; the narrow quay which separates them forms a 
curve, having on its extremity next the soa a round tower, and farther 
inland a square one of great strength and crowned with turrets of 
observation at the four corners. Attached to it is a curtain, which 
connects it with tlie fortiflcatioii of the town within. From tho other 
side of thf! smaller port a narrow (piay juts out, cm which is another 
ix)un<l tower. TJic Turks have suftered the entrance to Mandraici to 
be HO much cibstructed as to impede the navigation. Tho buildings 
of the town exhibit a curious mixture of the European aud Saraccuiic 
stylos. 

RH ODEZ, properly RODEZ, a city of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Aveyi-oii, 312 miles S, from Paris, is situated in 44"* 21’ 6’’ 
N.lat., 2® 34' 48’' E. lung., at an elevation of 2073 feet above the level 
(»f the sea, aiitl had 8207 inhabitants in the commune at tlie census 
of 18«51. The town stands on a considerable eminences <in the northern 
bank of the Aveyron, and nearly 600 foot above the bed of the river, 
it is suiToiinded by ancient walls, which liavo been converted into a 
terraced walk or garden. The streets, from the rapid slOpc of the 
bill on which the town is built, are steep ; they are also narrow, and 
lined with ill built wooden houses with projecting upper stories, which 
are however being gradmdly displaced by others of better architecture. 
There are four ‘ places,’ or i^uaros, two of them of tolerably regular 
form. The cathedral is built in tho gotliic style, and <late8 from tho 
earlier part «)f tho 15th century. Tho size of the nave, the boldness 
of the vaulted roof, the beauty of the stained-glass win^lows, and the 
height of the bell-bowor (to which some writers assign an elevation of 
above 265 English feet) render it a striking edifice. The ofUce of 
tho prelect is a modern building; the other chief public buildings 
are the Jesuits’ college and the seminary for tho priesthood. The 
inhabitants manufacture woollen-yarn, woollen-frieze, serges, and other 
woollen stuiTs, hats, wax and other candles, and playiug-cunls. There 
are tan-yards aud dye-houses. Tho trade of the place is in manu- 
factured articles, in tho woed grown in the neighbourhood, and in 
cheese. There are four yearly fairs* Silk- worms are reaiod, and mules 
for the Spanish market are bred round the town. Rodez gives title 
to a bishop, whose diocese comprehends the department. It £is several 
government offices, an exchange, a chamber of manufactures, an 
agricultural society, an hospital, cabinets of natural history and of 
natural philosophy, a public library of 15,000 volumes, a deaf and 
dumb school, a theatre, and public baths. Rodez occupies the site of 
the ancient Segoduuum, chief town of tlie Rutoni, a Geltic tribe, 
whose name was afterwards given to it. 

RHONE, one of the principal rivers of France, tokos its rise in 
Switzeriand, in a glacier near the Furka Pass, not far from tho 
at-Uothud and the source of the Rhine. It i-uns with a rapid course 
in a Boatn-west direction through the canton of Valais, in which it 
*^*^'^* 4 ?**??^ *niall tributaries. After its junction with one of these, 
named the Dranse, at Martigny, it turns sharply to the north-west, 
and throws its turbid waters into tlie Tioke of Genova. Emerging 
from the south-western extremity of the lake is a clear blue Bti*eam, 


which however is soon defiled by the muddy current of tho Arve, it 
flows south-west through a savage rocky gorge of the Jura, marking 
out the boundary between France and Savoy. In the contracted 
portion of its Course tho Rhdne, below Fort-del-Ecluse, disappears 
totally for above 100 yards under a ledge of the rocks, and forms the 
cascade called Perte-du-Rhdne. [AiK.] At the south-eastern angle of 
the department of Ain tho RhOne, leaving the frontier, enters the 
territory of France, and flows with a winding course, but in a general 
western direction, to tho city of Lyon, where it is joined by the 
Sadne. From Lyon to the Mediterranean it runs nearly due 
south, its course still rapid, and its bed obstructed with numerous 
shifting sand-banks and gravelly islands. In France, besides the 
Safine, it receives the Ain, the Ard6che, and the Gard on tho right 
bank ; aud the Is^re, tho Drome, and the Durance on the left bank. 
Below Lyon it passes several considerable towns — Vienne, Valence, 
Avignon, Beancaire, Tar^acon, and Arles. After its junction with tho 
Sa6ae the Rhdne is a noble stream : the scenery along its banks is 
generally beautiful, iii parts striking, and grand. The river, which is 
of great iinportanoo in a comuiorciul point of view, is navigated by 
numerous steamers from Lyon downwards ; owing to tho rapidity of 
the stream the up-navigation is rather tedious, and veasola plying on 
it must keep a constant look-out, on account of the frequent chaugos 
in tho bed of the river from the shifting of tho sands. Steamers ply 
on the river above Lyon as far as Seyssel, but not regularly. By 
means of the Sadne, which is navigated by stumers to Chdlon, and by 
canids, tho navigation of the Rlidiie is connected with tho Garonne, 
tho Seine, tho Loire, and the Rhint\ At Arles tho Jtlidne divides into 
branches, which inclose the deltoid island of Camarguo. The eastern 
arm, called the Grand-Rhdne, enters the Gulf of Lyon below tho 
Tour-»St.-Lou]s, where it has commenced the formation of a new delta. 
Tho western arm, called the Petit-Rhdne, has its moiitli a little west of 
the village of Saiiites-Marien. [Boucitbs-du- Rhone.] These arms ai*e of 
little use to navigation; vessels making for tho Itiidno from the Mediter- 
ranean reach the main river by the shore-lake of Borre and the 
Martigues Canal from the east, and by the Beaucaire Canal from the: 
west. The whole length of tho Rhdne is about 530 miles, 350 of whieh 
are in France. It fails 1 000 foot between the Lake of Genova and the 
sea. On its banks below Lyon are grown some of the finest wines of 
France. Tho I’uria-Marseille railwriy runs along its left bank from 
Lyon to Arles. 

RUG NE, a department of France, the smallest except the metro- 
politan department of Seine, is hounded N. by Sadne-eb-Loirc!, E. by 
tlio department of Ain, S.E. by that of Is6re, and S. aud W. by that 
of Loire. Its greatest length from north to south is about 00 miles ; 
its greatest bnaulth is 28 miles. Its area is 1077*4 squaro miles. 
Tho population in 1841 was 500,831 ; in 1851 it iiinoiiiited to 574,74.6. 
giving 533*155 inhabitants to a square milo, or 358*871 above the 
average per square mile for tho whole of Franco. In density of 
population tho department of Rhone r^ks second among the depart- 
ments of Franco, being surpassed only by the metropolitan department 
of Seine. 

Tho western side of tho department is mountainous ; the Lyonais, 
Beaujolais, ami Cliarolais heights, which form the prolongation north- 
ward of the venues, extend through it on this side from south Id 
north. From a point in the north of the department near tho town 
uf Beaujou tliese heights send off two offsets, one (the Mdconniiis 
heights) to tlie north-north-east, which aro sopaiuted from tho prin- 
cipal range by the valley of the Qrdue, a feeder of the Badno ; and 
another to tho south-Bouth-eiist, which are separtited from the principal 
range by tlie valley of the Azergne, another feeder of tho Sudne. In 
tho south of the di^purtment another offset branches off from tho main 
range, from which it is sejiaratod by the valley of the Bj'evauue, and 
extends north-east to the banks of the Sudiie, north of Lyon ; its 
extremity is known as Mout-d'Or, a name which is sometimes given to 
the whole brancli. Tho extremity of another branch, running to the 
uorth-oant and separated from the main range by the valley of tho 
Qier, just extends into the south of tho department. Some of the 
peaks are of considerable height ; the mountain of Torare is, on the 
north side, about 2600 feot, in the centre nearly 3000 feet, and oti 
the south nearly 4500 feet high. The Maconuais heights have in some 
places an elevation of above 3000 feet. The principal pass over these 
mountains is that of Tarare, where the road from Paris by Muuliu.s 
to Lyon crosses the ridga Southwartl of this are tho passes through 
which run the roads from Lyon to Fours and to Si.*£tionue ; north- 
ward of it the only puss in tho department is that through which 
runs the road from Beaqjeu to Charlieu. The road from J^yon along 
tho western bank of the Rhdne runs in several places through a narrow 
pass between the lower slopes of the mouiitams and the river. 

The principal mass of the mountains is composed of granitic or 
other primary rocks. In the valley of the Qier ore found the lower 
secondary formations, while tho valley of the Rhone is occupied in 
the north by secondary and in the souUi by tertiary formations. The 
mineral wealth of the department comprises copper-ores and coal. 
The copper-mines are at SL-Bel near Arbreslo on the Brevanne, and at 
Chessy on tho Azergne. (Haal-minos are worked. Rock-crystal, por- 
phyiy, granite, lino marble of various colours, sandstone, gypsum, 
potters’- and fiillers’-eartli, maugaueae, and excellent freestone, are 
found. Some particles of gold are brought down by the Rhdne. 
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There are chalybeate mien at Charbonai^ree near Lyon> and at 
N euville-Bur-Sai^e. 

The department is included in the basin of the Bh6ne, only a small 
part of the western side being in that of the Loire. Tbo ^dne touches 
the eastern boundary of the department about ten miles below Mftoon ; 
this river and the Rhdne form the eastern boundary to Condrieu, 
adjacent to the southern extremity of the departmeul^ except just in 
the neighbourhood of Lyon, where the department extends across so 
OB to comprehend a portion of the eastern bank of both rivers. The 
affluents of the Sadne are — the Grdne, of which only the source and 
the upper part of the course are in this department ; the Ardi&ro ; and 
the Azei^e. The Asergue receives the united streams of the Broveune, 
or Brovanue, and its feeder the Tardine. The feeders of the Rhone 
are the Iseron, the Oaron, and the Qier, of which last only tlie lower 
part belongs to the department. Of the feeders of the Loire, the 
Somin, the Trambouze, the Loiso, and the Coize have their souroos 
in this department. Of those rivers only the Su6ne and the Khdne 
are navigable. 

Tlio only canal is tliat of Qivors, which extends along tlie valley of 
the Gier from Rivc-de-Qior to Qivors. Tlio total length of water 
communication in the department by this canal, the Sadne, and the 
Rhone, amounts to about 80 miles. The de}>nrtmont is traversed by 
0 imperial roads ; by the railway from Paris to Marseille, which passes 
through M&cou and Lyon; and by the railway from Lyon to St- 
liltienne, which is extended down the valley of the Loire to Roanno. 
From Hoanne a new lino is authorised to be constructed to Lyon 
through Tarare. 

The climitte is healthy, but the temperature varies with the elevation 
of the surface. Tl)o surface may be estimated in round numbers at 

090.000 acres, of which about 353,000 acres ore under the plougli. 
The bonks of the Sadne ore remarkably fertile, and much wheat is 
grown Uiore. The groin harvest is abundant, but iiisufficiont to 
supply tlie wants of the inhabitants. Pulse, colza, madder, millet, 
safiroii, flax, and hemp are also cultivated. The meadows comprehend 

90.000 acres ; the heaths and open pastures about 30,000. Neither 

horses nor oxen are numerous ; the number of cows is considerable, 
approaching 50,000. Sheep are numerous ; asses are both numerous 
and good ; and bn Moni-d’Or a number of goats are fed, from whose 
milk good cheese is made. The vineyards occupy above 75,000 acres, 
yielding nnnuidly about 17^000,000 gallons of wine. Some of the 
huest wines in France are produced here, especially the Cdte-Rotie, 
Romaneche, Sointe-Foy, and Oondrieu. The fruits both of northern 
and Bouthem France are grown, except the orange and the olive ; 
chestnuts abound, and are sent to Paris and sold under the name of 
Mnrruiis de Lyon. The tnountains aro for the most part covered with 
wood ; Mont-Pilat in particular is covered with line firs; the woodlands 
occupy about 85,000 acres. Pike, eel, barbel, excellent trout and [)erch, 
and other fisli nro taken in the stroatns ; am] the shad, tlio lamprey, 
and the stuigeon asoend the Rhone. The eol-iKiuts of the SaOiio are 
i'xoellenU • 

The industrial products of the department arc of great variety and 
importance. Mo other spot in Europe is so famous for its silk fabrics 
ns Lyon, which is the ciuitre of the manufacture of tlio iiiiost satins, 
taffetas, ‘ lutestrings, velvets, lace, brocades, silk-hats, shawls, gauze, 
ribands, hosiery, &c. Other industrial products are— muslins, liand- 
kcTchiefs, calicoes, cotton-twist, gold-lace, straw-hats, stcam-macbiiiery 
and mill-work, liqueurs, chemical products, &c. Ac. There aro 
nuuioroiis dye-houses, paper-mills, type-foundriea, glass-works, pot- 
teries, breweries, bleach-works, priiitiiig-olliccs, gypsuin-millB, and 
hydraulic saw-mills. The general commerce in raw and manufo^iirod 
produce, wine, coal, iron, planks, timber, and provisions of nil 
kinds, is very iiniiortant 

Tho department is divided into two arrondLssements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, arc as follows : — 


A rrundisaements. 

Cantons. 

Couimunes. 

Population in 1851. 

1. Lyon . . . . 

l(i 

120 

410,139 

2. Villofranche . 

9 

128 

104,600 

Total 

25 

254 

574,745 


1. Of the ^ first arroudissemeut, and of the whole department, tho 
chief town is Lyon, wliich forms tho subject of u separate article. 
[h«TON.] Arbreslcy a small place of about 2000 inhabitants on the 
Brevanne and Tardine, has ailk-factories, zinc-works, and potteries. 
Stt-Oenis-LaviU, 5 miles S. from Lyon, is a handsome little town of 
about 2500 inhabitants, with a square planted with trees. The towns- 
men manufacture papcivhaogingB, paper-stainero’ colours, printers' ink, 
writing ink, buttonf^ carpets, banners, and paintings for churches. 
Conaiderahle tr^e is carried on in wine and cattle, Tho euvirous of 
the town are laid out in gardens and oountiy-houses of the merchants 
of Lyon. Oivora, steading at the junction of tho Givors Canal with 
the KhOne, 18 mUes by railway from Lyon, is a busy well-built town, 
with about 8000 inhabitenti^ situated in a fertile and pleasant district 
It has glass-factories and silk dye-works, and a large trade in coal and 
coke. At Oondrieu, a town on the light bank of the RhOne, in the 
south of the department, with a population of about 3500, are manu- 


factures of silk and leather ; and the inhabitente carry on trade in 
corn, and the much-esteemed white wines of the neighbourhood. A 
considerable number are boatmen on the RhOne, and many boats are 
built here. Oulline, a town of about 4000 inhabitauts, is situated on 
the right bank of the llhono, 4 miles S. from Lyon. In the parish 
church is a monument to Jacquard, the inventor of the loom that goes 
by his name. 

2. In the second arroudisseinout the chief town, ViUefranehe, 18 
miles by railway N. from Lyon, is situated in 45° 59' 21" N. lat., 
4° 48' 19" E. long., 599 feet abovo tho level of the sea, and has 7769 
inhabitants in the commune. It was foundecU near the end of the 
11th ceutury by Humbert, Sire de ^aujeu. The town consists of one 
very wide and handsome street, extending for above a mile along the 
road from Paris to Lyon, and of some smaller streets branching from 
it. The liouses are well built The inhabitants manufacture cotton- 
and liiien-yarn, cotton goods, and leather. There is a considerable 
weekly market for cattle (chiefly for tho supply of Lyon), hemp, flax, 
cottou-yaru, and ootton- and hempen-cloth. Considerable tnule is 
carried oxi in hides aud wine. Villefronche has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a college and hospitals, ^nse, a small 
town of about 2000 inhabitants, near the mouth of tho Azerguo in 
the SaOne, is agreeably situated in one of the riohest plains in France, 
at the foot of u hill covered with vineyards. BcUevilU-sur^SoAney north 
of Yillefrancho, has a manufacture of muslins and other cottons, and 
2500 inhabitonte, who trade in wine. Tho Belleville station is 27 miles 
N. from Lyon. Tarcu's, a well-built, busy, manufacturing town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, situated in a narrow valley at the foot of 
Mont Tarare, has a commercial chamber and a council of prud’hommes. 
It is the centre of a manufacture of muslin, embroidery, silks, cotton- 
printi^ merinoes, leather, and earthenware. The neighbouring xBountain 
contains leorl-oro, but the mines have been given up ; marble is quarried. 
The town h;iB at times suiTerod considerably from tho swelling nf the 
little river Tardine, on which it stands. BtavQtYity the auoient capital 
of Beaigolais, is a neat town, at the foot of a mountain crowned with 
the ruins of the old castle of the Sires de Beanjeu. There are ooopor- 
Hges, paper-mills, aud tan-yai-ds. A considerable trade is carried on 
in grain, wines, and iron, and in the cottons and linens manufootured 
in the district around. It has six yearly fairs. At Thizy, a suiull place 
of 20U0 inhabitants, 20 miles N.W. IVom Yillefraiicbo, linens and 
cottons are manufactured ; and at Coura, a large village of 3000 inhabit- 
auts, near Thizy, a mixed fabric of cotton and flax is woven. There 
are twelve fairs at Thizy, which is the xaurt for tlie surrounding 
country. 

The de2>artmeiit const itutes, with the adjacent department of Tioire, 
the diocese of the luxihbishop of Lyon-ct-Yieiino : it is in the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court and within the limits of the Hniveraity- 
Acadeniy of Lyon. It belongs to tho 8tli Military Division, the head- 
quarters of which are at Lyon. It sends four nieinbers to the Legis- 
lative Chamber of the French empire. The Calvinists have a con- 
sistorial church at Lyon and two xneetiug-houses at Lyon and Tarare. 
For purposes of higher education thei'e arc a lyceuui, or college, an 
academy of sciences, medical and theological schools, a diocesan 
seminary, aud a preparatory ecclcsiiutical college in Lyfui, and a college 
imd normal school in Villefranche. 

(IHcHonnavi'c dc la France ; Annnah'c y^our VA n 1 853 ; A nnuaw’C du 
Vommtvcr. * Official Papera.) 

RH ITDDLAN. [Fi.imtbuiiik.] 

RHYL. [Fi.i^'Tbiiitu!:.J 

KHYNDARUS, RIVEft. [ANATorjA.I 

lilASAN, or U.1 AS AN (soxncUmes written Bdaan), is an extensive 
government of Eurojieau Russia, w’hich derives its numeirom the very 
ancient town of Riasaii, which indeed has long since fallen into ruins, 
but tlie naijie has been transferred to the town of Peroslawl. It is 
situated between 53" aud 55” 40' N. lat., 38” 18' and 41” 30' E. long., 
aud is bounded N. by Vladimir, K.S.E. by Tainbow, S.W. by Tula, 
and N.W. by Moskwu. Tho area is about 1G,200 square miles. The 
population in 1840 was 1,365,900. It is divided into 12 circles. The 
country is traversed by many small hills and emiuonco^ and the banks 
of the rivers 01*0 high. The surface is diversified with little forests 
and groups of trees. It is only on the banka of tho Don, the Osotr, 
and the I’rona that the elevations are rocky ; tho other eminences 
consist of beds of stone, day, marl, aud lime, and are by no means 
unfruitful. Tho soil in general is a pretty tliiok layer of fine black 
mould. The i>riucipal rivers are tho Olm, which flows from the govern- 
ment of Moscow, aud tho Don, which issues from Lake Iwonowskoe, 
on tho frontier, both of which rivers receive smaller streams. In this 
governmexit, which joins tho Bakowa, a tributary of the Prona, is the 
greater part of the canal which, by unitiug the Bakowa with the 
Leruoi, eflects a communication between the Volga and the Don by 
the Oka and the Woronesh. The intermediate rivers are however 
only navigable by boats iu spring when the water is high. In autumn, 


SOI 


lUBADESELLA. 


BICKMAKSWOKTU. 


honk which an an article of exportation. Apple* ud chemee m 
the^to ohielly cultirated. The farmen lot their paetuw-liwd, w^oh 
is of oottBiderable extent, to the cat^dealere of the L kraiue. J^ew 
swine ue kept, and no domestic poul^ except the common brirn-door 
fowL Bees are veiy generally kept* Fish abound in the nvors, and 
quantities are exported. The inmorals are iron-stone, clay, marl, 
lime, a little freestone, gypsum, vitriol, and sulphur. 

The manufactures are few, and chiefly in the towns. The country- 
people spin thread and worsted yam, and manufacture coarse linen 
and woollen cloths, leather, wooden agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments and utensils, and bast shoes. There are numerous spirit distil- 
leries. Almost all the exports go to Moscow, from which ore rereived 
in return such commodities as are required, except salt, which is 
obtained from the banks of the Volga. - « , 

The iiihabitiints are all Kusi'iaue, exesept a small mirnbor of Mord- 
wins, who live in a few villages ; and between 4000 and SOOO Tartars, 
who hve partly in the town of Kasiinow, and partly in some villages. 
The archbishop of Kiasan and 8araisk is at the heiid of the Greek 
clergy. The Mohammedan Tartars have their imams, mosques, and 
teachers. 

Biosan, the capital of the goverumont (formerly called Perchlawl 
Riananaki), in 64^ 68' N. lat., 30 ' 20' K long., is situated im the river 
Trubesch (a branch of the t)ka) at its junction with the TiC'.bedo. It 
is a well-built town with a fortress. It is the residence of the military 
governor of Kiasan and Taiiiliow, nf the civil governor and the 
^vernmeiit authorities, the see of the archbishop, and lias a soniinary 
for priests, a gymnuaiuni, the cathedral, and aiiout 20 other churches, 
a public library, culJogo, a school of drawing and architecture, an 
hospital, and luunufactories of woollen cloth, linen, sailcloth, leaUicr, 
glass, iron-wares, and needles. The luiiises ami streets are spacious, 
and present a cheerful aj»pearance, particularly in the centre ot the 
town where is a juiblic garden. The |i<qiiilation is upwards of 10,000. 

on the Dsetr has 6000 inhabitants, a citadel, several churches, 
and a great irede in cattle. There arc nuiucrons wi&c and straight 
streets, but the public buildings are in a dibqiidated condition, and 
the town appears almost deserted. Rtutimoto, on the Gka and the 
Babenko, has about 7000 inhaliitants, of whom 600 are Mohammedan 
Tartars, who carry on a great trade in furs. It was a place of consider^ 
able importance under the Tartar rule, but is now of little consequence. 
It contains an ancient luoaque, near which is the tomb of Hhah AIL 
K1BA1)K8ELLA, or lUVA-DE-SELLA. [AbTUBiAS.] 
RIBCHESTER. [Lancasihuk.] 

RIBE. [JUTLANP.J 
RIBEAUVILLE. IRnrw, Haut.] 

BIBEIRA.GKAN^DE. [Azohks, i<t. Mkhad ; Caj'E Vekt», SantUigo,^ 
RIDEMONT. LAin.J 
KIBERAC. [Doudoone.] 

KIBIERS. [Alpes, Hautks.J 
RICCAUTON. [Ayhshike.] 

UICHBGUOUaH. [Kknt. | 

RICHELIEU. [Indre-kt-Lojhk.] 

RICHMOND, Surrey, a town, and the soot of a Temr-Law Union, 
in the parish of Richmond, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Thames, in 6F 27' N. lat., O'* IS' W. long., distant 21 miles W.K 
from Guildford, 12 miles W.S.W. from London by road, and 10 miles 
by tins AVindsor branch of the Ijoiidon and South-AVestei’n railway. 
The population of the village of Richmond in 1861 was 00G5. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdcac;uiify of Surrey and <lioceBO of 
AVinchester. Richmond Poor-Law Union contains five parishes, with 
an area of 4,339 acres, and a population in 1861 of 1,6,900. 

The original name of the village was Scheme or Bcheen, afterwards 
altered to Sheen. Henry 1. hod a palace here. Chaucer the poet was 
clerk or surveyor of tho works to the palaco of Sheen in the reign of 
Richard II. In 1499, while Henry VTI. was residing in it, the palace 
was destroyed by an accidental fire. Henry caused it to be rebuil^ 
and called it Uicdimuud, from liis own earldom. lleni*y died in his 
now palace in 1609. It was in Richmond palace that Elizabeth died 
ill 1603. The palace woa in part demolished by onler of the parlia- 
ment during the period of the commonwealth. The remain<ler was 
l>ulled down in the next century with the exception of some of the 
offices, which are still standing. The site is now occupied by private 
houses. Tho park, which was attached to the palace, is now known 
lui the Old Park; it lies on tho north-west and north aides of the 
village ; and extends along the Thames to Kew Gardens, with which 
it was united by George 111. The park now known as Richmond 
Park is to the south-east of the village. It was inclosed by Charles I., 
in whose time it was called * the New Park : ’ it is about eight miles 
round, inclosed by a brick wall, and eomprehentls 2253 acres. The 
scenery of Richmond park is eminently picturesque. A Carthusian 
priory, which was established here at an early period, was restored 
after the general suppression by Queen Mary L, but existed at Rich- 
mond only a year. 

Rkhinond is delightfully situated on the side and summit of an 
eminence on the banks of the Thames, over which there is a hand- 
some stone bridge of five arches, erected in 1777 at a cost of 26,000L 
Along the brow of the hill is a terrace, commanding a prospect of 
exceeding richness and beauty ; and along the banks of the river ore 
some delightful i illas and grounds. Richmond is a favourite place of 


resort in summer for the inhabitants of London, with which there is 
at that season communication several times a day by steam-boats. 
The town is well {Mved, and is lighted with gas. The paiish church 
is a plain brick building of modem erection, except the tower, which 
is of flint and stone, and of perpendicular character. In the church 
or churchyard are monuments to the poet Thomson, Kean the trage- 
dian, Gilbert AVokofiold, Dr. John Moore, and other pprsous of 
celebrity. St. John’s district church was erected in 1831. There are 
chapels for Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman 
Catholics ; a Commercial school ; several National schools ; an Indus- 
trial school for girls; two Infant schools; and a Roman Catholic 
school. Oil llichmotid Hill is tbe Wesleyan Methodist Theological 
Institution for tho education of young men for the miuistiy. The 
building is a very handsome one, 248 feet long by 65 feet deep, with 
projecting wings : it is in the Tudor collegiate stylo. There arc a 
literary and scientific institution, a young men's mutual iustructiou 
society, a dispensary, and a savings bank. There are morkot gardeiiK 
and iiursei'y-groniulH in tho vicinity. 

RICHMOND, North Riding of A'orksliire, tho capital of the exten- 
sive baronial liberty of Richmondshire, a uiarkut-town, municipal and 
parliamcntiuy borough, and tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in tho 
parish of Richmond, is situated in 64“ 26' N. lat., 1“ 41' AV. long., 
dintunt 44 miles N.W. from York, 233 miles N.N.AV. from London by 
road, and 240 miles by the Great Northern and York and Newcastln 
railways. Tho population of the parliamentary borough of Richmond 
in 1851 was 4969 ; that of the municipal borough 4106. it is govorncrl 
by 4 aldormeu and 12 councillors, of whom one is mayor ; and return.*. 
2 members to the Imporiiil I'arliauient. The living is n rectory in 
tho archdeaconry of Richmond and dioceso of Ripou. Uicliniond 
J*oor-Lu\v Union contains 41 parishes and townships, with an area of 
78,669 acres, and a population in 1861 of 13,846. 

Alan Rufus, sou of Hoel, count of Bretagne, a kinsman of AVilliani 
the (Juuqiieror, who uccoiij])aDjcd him in his expedition to England, 
obtained from William the title of Earl of Richmond, and tho estates 
of the Saxon Earl Edwin, embracing nearly 200 manors and town- 
ahips, and a jurisdiction over all Richmondsliire, about a third of the 
North Uidiiig. These poBsossions fell to tho crown on Henry, earl of 
Riclimond, becoming king of England by tho title of Henry VTI. 
Charles 11. bestowed the title of Duke of Richmond on his sou Charle.H 
Jicuiiox, in wliOBo dosceudants the dignity continues. The castle is 
situated on an almost perpendicular rock on tho loft Imtik of the Bwalc, 
about 100 feet abovo the bed of the river. Tho walks around tlio 
castle present a Bucccssiou of varied and romantic scenery. Of tho 
uastio, the bold Noiman keep is still almost entire; the walla aro 
nearly 100 feet high and 11 feet thick. A small monastery, called tlio 
Gray Friary, was founded at Richmond in 1268 ; of tho bidldiiig only 
a steeple remains. 

Richmond is said to havo been a i>lace of good trade for three 
centuries after the Conquest, but it subsequently doclinnd. The town 
is lighted with gas, and is well Bupi>lied with water. The town-hall Ls 
a coiiveniont building ; in it the quartor-sesaions arc: held both for tho 
toivu and tho North Riding, it contains a ajmeious assembly-room. 
The railway station and bridge over tho Swale are handsome structures. 
The parish church is a gothic kuiilding, with portions of Nonnau cha- 
racter, and consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a tower at tiici 
Wist end. Holy Trinity chapel stands in tho market-place. Tho 
Wesleyan Methodists, ludepeiideuts, and Homan Catholics have ]>lacc» 
of worship, liiclirnond Free Grammar school was incorporated by 
Queen Elizabeth. A new school-house has been erected by public 
subscription in memoiy of the Rev. (’anon Tnto, the late hoad-ni aster, 
'riio scliool has an income from endowment of 270/. a year, with six 
scholarships at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, onrl had 60 8chc}lar.s 
iti 1854. There ore also the Corporation school, in which .60 boys are 
taught; National and Infant schools; a school siipx)orted by Roman 
Catholics; a scientific society, with a library of 4JOO volumes; a 
inecluinics institute, with about 700 volumes in its library ; a news- 
room ; a savings bank ; and various charities. Tho market is held 
on Saturday, and fairs are held five times in the year. A cattlo-fair is 
held oil tho moor, iron and brass founding, rope-making, and tanning 
are carried on. There aro several corn-mills. Tho only manufactor 3 ' 
is an extensive paper-mill. Many wealthy families resido^n the town, 
and the couiitiy for several miles round is studded with tho parks and 
mansions of landed projirietors. Races aro held in the first week of 
September on the high moor about a mile from the town. 

RICHMOND, U. a [VinoTNTA.l 

RICKMANSAVORTII, or RICKMERSAVOUTIl, Hertfordshire, a 
market-town, in the parish of Rickmansworth, is situated on tho 
right bonk of the river Chess or Cheshaui, in 61“ 38' N. lat., 0’' 27' 
W. long., distant 23 miles S.W. from Hertford, and 18 nii^cs N.W. 
from London. Tho population of the parish in 1851 was 4851. 'riie 
liviug Is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of St. Albans and diocese of 
Rochester. . , , 

The town is irregularly laid out. The pariah church, a spacious 
and handsome edifice, has been recently rtsbuil^' excopti the tower. 
A fine painted window in this churcJi was formerly iiitlie church of 
St John in Rouen. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists, and National and British schools. Flour-mills and mills for 
tho cotton, silk, imd paper manufactures are in the neighbourhood. 




RICUPEROUX. 


RIGA. 
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There is an extennive brewery. Straw-platting and horBe-hoir weaving 
^ oarried on. The market-di^ is Saturday. Fairs are held in July, 
September, and November. The Grand Junction Canal passes dose 
to the town. 

RICUPEROUX. [Avkyron.I 
KIDEAU LAKE and CANAL. [Canada.] 

RIDQWELL. IEsbkx.] 

RIESENGEBIRGE. [Germany.] 

RIETI, the ancient ReatCf once one of the principal towns of the 
Sabini, and now the chief town of a province of the Pajml States, stands 
on the Volino, 42 miles N.N.E. from Rome, about 1000 feet above 
the sea, in an elevated plain, which is part of the western highlands 
of the Apennines, a large tract that projects out of the central chain 
of the Abruzzo. The clsvated i*cgion in question formed the country 
of the ancient Sabini. Before the French occupation of Italy it formed 
the province of Sabina, which is now called Rieti, from its chief town. 
This tract begins at the ridge east of Antrodooo, which forms the 
boundary between the table-land of Aquila, 2500 feet above the sea, 
the waters of wliich iim by the Pescara to the Adriatic, and the basin 
of the Velino, or of Rieti, the waters of which run into the Tiber. 
This mountain region belongs partly to the T'apal and partly to the 
Neapolitan territories. Its length is aViotit 70 miles from north to 
south, and from the sources of the Nera at the foot of Mount Tetricus, 
above Norcia, to the sources of the Anio, above Subioco. Its greatest 
breadth, from the defile cast of Antrodooo, on the road from Aquila 
to Rieti, to the fall of the Velino near Terni, is about 30 miles. The 
Nera forms tlie northern boundary of this mass of highlands, and 
drains the northern part of them by means of the river Oorno, which 
joins the Upper Nera near Oen'eto. The Velino and its affluents drain 
the central and largest paH of the region. The Anio drains the 
southern part sui far as the ridge which divides its basin from that of 
the Sacco. The Anio falls by a cascade at Tivoli into the lowlands of 
the Campagnoy and thence flows into the Tibet*. The two waterfalls 
of the Velino and Anio are the only outlets by wliich the waters of 
the highlands of Sabina find their way westward to the Tiber. 

A Ruecossirm of mountain ridges form the western boundary of the 
highlands of Sabina on tlie side of the Tiber, extending from the Anio 
at Tivoli to the Nora above Terni. The southern part of this range 
near the Anio is known by the ancient name of Lucretilis, now Monte 
Genuaro; and the northern part, which extends the N era, by the 
name of Mount CJanterius, which is seen from the valley of the Tiber 
towering to the eastward above the towns of Magliano, C!alvi, Otricoli, 
and Nomi. The eastern boundary of the region of the Sabini is 
formed by the lofty ridge of the central Apennines, consisting of the 
groups of Monte Sibilla, 7200 feet ; Mount Termiuillo, north-east of 
lUeti, 7000 feet ; and Mount Velino, 8180 feet. Between these two 
ridges lies the basin of the Velino, the lower part of which forms the 
]ilain ol Rieti. The V'rlino has its source in the central Apenuiues, 
about 15 miles north of Antrodooo, at the foot of Mount Couatra, not 
fai* froni the sources of the Tronto, which flows on the opposite or 
eastern slope to the Adriatic. It flows first southward through a 
narrow and deep glen until it reaches Antrodoco, where it turns to 
the west, passing by Civita Ducale and Rieti. Before it reaches the 
latter town it receives the Salto, or Tmcle, from the south. The Salto 
rises near Tngliacozzo, not far from the lAikc Fuciuo, and flows north- 
west through a secluded but interesting valley called Cicolano, belong- 
ing to the Neapolitan territory. Tliis valley abounds in remains of 
cyclopcian instructions, which are supposed to belong to the towns 
of the aborigines mentioned by Dionysius (i. 14) as destroyed long 
befora his time. The district of Cicolano has acquired a certain 
historical interest on account of the tragical end of the Conci,aKomau 
baronial family of the middle ages, the head of which, Francesco Cenci, 
was murdered in the castle of Petrella, at the instigation of his wife 
and daughter, who wore put to death after a long trial. 

The Volino, after its confluence with the Salto, passes through 
Rieti, dividing the city from the suburb, and then turning to the 
north-west receives the Turano also from the south. The Turano, the 
ancient Tftloniuit, rises in the Neapolitan torritoiy, in the mountains 
which bonier the basin of the Fucino to the westward ; it runs in a 
north-west direction nearly paiallel to the Salto, posses by Carseoli on 
the Via 'iibiwtina, and after flowing along the eastern base of Mount 
Lucretilis, entei's the plain of Rieti, where it joins the Velino after a 
course of about 40 miles, the greater part of which lies in the Pafial 
States. It was on the banks of the Telouius that the consul P. Rutilius 
and 8000 men were defeated and killed during the Marsiau or Social 
war. 

The plain of Rieti is «>no of the most delightful spots iti Italy. It 
is covered with plantations of mulberry-trees, vines twining round 
elms and maple-trees, fields of wheat, Indian com, beans, flax, hemp, 
wood, and vegetables of every kind. Tt is traversed by two clear 
streamy which unite their waters about three miles below the town of 
Kioti, whose cburcbes, steeples, and other massive buildings moke a 
fine contrast with the brilliant verdure of the surrounding countiy. 
Farther down the rurer, between the right bank and the base of the 
Apenuines, in a succession of mai'shes aud lakes, the largest of which, 
called Pi5 di Luco, is about 1 0 miles in circumference ; the banks ai'e 
very bold and picturesque, but are considered unwholesome. The 
waters of the lake have an puUet mto the Velino. Near this p^e 


the two ridges that bound the plain of Rieti approach * near each 
other, leaving only a narrow goi^^ throup;h whioh the Velino flows on 
a rocky bed with a rapid doc^ty until it reaches the edge of the 
terrace, where it falls into the v^ley of the Nera amidst doods of 
mist. The whole perpendicular height from the edge of the rook to 
the level of the Nera below is about 469 feet. The flill however is 
broken into two ports, the first of which is perpendicular, after which 
the water forms a successioxi of cascades or rapids, until it meets the 
Nera. A pavilion called *la Specola,* erected Yjy Pius VI. on a 
projec^g shelf of rock which overhangs the precipice, commands a 
fine view of the fall and of the valley of the Nera. The oascade, 
called Della Marmora, has been considered as the finest in Europe, 
the mass of water being superior to all tbo Alpine cascades, and the 
height far superior to the fall of the Rhino at SchaffliauHen. A 
rainbow is often seen hovering on the mist praduced by the spray. 

The name of Marmora has been given to the mountain from which 
the river falls, on account of the abundant incrustations, resembling 
mai'ble, produced by the deposit of the waters of the Velino. 

The valley of the Velino is said to have boon in very remote times 
occnpit*d by the Umbri, before that people descended from the high- 
lands of the Apennines into tho valley of the Upper Tiber, which has 
over since retained tho name of Umbria. [Etruria.] After tho 
migration of the Umbri, another race of mountaineers from the central 
parts of the Apennines about Amiteruum, near the sources of the 
Ateruus or Pescara, became possessed of the valley of the Veliuus ; 
they were known by tho name of Sabini, and they spread from thence 
into the country between the Nera, the Anio, and the Tiber, which 
they occupied altnost as far as the gates of Rome. The Sabini were a 
remarkable people; their manners wore simple, and their habits 
austere ; they had a reputation for good faith aud domestic viriue. 
They were religious, and even superstitious, aud Uieir country was 
famed for omens aud prodigies. 

The plain of Rieti was almost entirely covered with water, when the 
consul M. UuriuB Dentutiis, B.c. 240, made a cut through the rock, 
deepening and widening the outlet for tho waters of tho Vtdiiio, aud 
drained thereby the fields of Rente. In modern tiiuos the bed of the 
Velino above the fall has repeatedly become obstructed by calcareous 
deposits, aud the river has a.L’aiu overflowed tho plain ; remedy 
which Pope Piwil 111. tuiide a new cut, and Clement VIIL afterwards 
restored tho old one made by Cnrins. 

Reato is said to have derived its name from Rhea, or Cybele, the 
ancient patmness of the place. Like the rest of the Sabini, Roato 
was an early and constant ally of Rome, and is mentioned by Livy as 
liaviug, together with Arnitemum, furnished soldiers for Scipio’s expe- 
dition to Africa.^ Cicero, in various places, extols tho fidelity of the 
Sabini, and particularly of the people of Ueate. In modern times the 
jieoplo of Rieti were among tho first to pay voluntary allegiance to 
the see of Romo as their temporary sovereign. Rieti woe often an 
asylum for the popes in the middle ages, when driven away from 
Rome by faction or foreign invasion. In 1831 tho people of Rieti 
showed their devotedness to tho papal see by repulsing the insurgents 
from Bologna aud tho Romagna who werra advancing towards Rome. 

Rieti is built pai'tly on the slope and partly at tho foot of a hill ; 
it is a bishop's see ; it has a college and a clerical seminary ; it lias 
also tnanufuctures of coarse woollens, silks, glass, aud leather. The 
population amounts to about 10,000, among whom are many wealthy 
landed proprietors. The town-house, or governor's })aluce, is a massive 
building hi the highest part of the town, and enjoys a splendid view 
of tho surrounding country. Tlie cathedral was built in the 12th 
century, but has been repeatedly repau’ed. There lire several churches 
and convents, which, as well os the episcopal palace, arc worthy of 
notice. 

'J’he province of Rieti was formerly united to that of Spoleto, tho 
two forming a province called Spoleto-e-Rieti. It contains 513 square 
miles, with a pojiulatiou of 77,212 in 1850. 

RIEZ. [Aurjiis, Basses.] 

RIGA (in tlie language of Livonia, in that of Esthonia, 

Jtwlin), the capital of the governmoxit of Livonia, is situated in 66“ 65' 
N. lat,, 24” 6' E. long., on the right bunk of tho Duno, about 5 miles 
above its entrance into the Gulf of Riga. The width of tho river and 
the djstfuicc of the town from the sea make the jiort very spacious 
and secure, and the merchantmen come u]i to the quays. In summer 
n bridge of pontoons, loosely attached to piles, and rising and fldling 
with the tide, is laid across the river; this bridge -is a pleasant and 
fashionable promenade in tho summer time. Tho central boats are 
movoablo, to allow the passage of vessels. The town is surrounded 
with ramparts aud bastions, and is otherwise strongly fortified, tho 
fortifications having been materially sirengthoned and added to in 
1854 and 1855, and defences were erected at the mouth of the river. 
Besides the town itself there arc one suburb within the {lalisadoB, and 
two more distant suburbs on the left bank of the Diino. There are 
three gates towards the country and four towards the Diina. The 
streets ore narrow and crooked, and the town dark and gloomy. Before 
tho palace is a spadouB parade, in which the merchants erected in 
181*7 a granite column 23 feet high, surmounted by a brousfie statue 
representing the goddess of Victory, 9 feet high, in mouioiw of the 
repulse of a French force by the citizens of Riga in 1812. Of the 
Lutheran churches, tho most remarkable are the large and lofty 
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cathedral, attached to which is a quadrangle eunounded with 
ten, and which oontaHui the museum and the public library of 18,000 
Tolumes; and St. Paterae church, wWch has a fine tower commanding 
an extensive prospect. There are also several Greek, Calymisi^ 
Livonian, and Roman Catholic churches. The other public buildings 
are— an imperial palace, with an observatory ; the residence of the 
civil governor ; an ancient palace, partly used ns the residence of the 
military governor, and partly serving for barracks; the exchange, 
erected in 1812; the assomhly-house of the estates of Livonia; the 
arsenal ; the hospi^ of St. George ; the Catheriuenhof, a bomb-proof 
warehouse ^45 feet in length ; and a theati'c. There ore numerous 
literary and useful institutions, as the gymnasium, the Kconomical 
Society, the Society for the Study of the History and Literature of 
the Baltic Provinces, the catlicdral school, ;nid the commercial bank. 
The population is about G0,000, of whom about one-half are Protes- 
tants, chiefly Germans and their desceudnxits, and the remainder are 
mostly Livonians. 

The town 9f Riga was founded about the year 1200, by Albert, the 
third bishop of Livonia, Christianity having been introduced in the 
middle of the 12t.h century, by Meinhard, a nioiik of Bremen, who 
was ordained by the Pope as first bishop of Livonia. Tlin founder 
granted it several privileges and a considerable extent of territory. 
The city, which was at that time a colony of Germans, soon became 
rich and ])owerfiil, and in the 13th century joined the Hanseatic 
League, and its commerce was the source of such great WM*alth that 
the power of the city and the pride and luxury of the inhabitants 
became proverbial. i\t the bc'ginning of the ICth century it belonged 
to the Teutonic knights, who were obliged to submit lo Poland in 
15G1. In 1621 it was besieged and taken by Qiistuvus Adolphus. 
In 1710, after a vigorous defence, it was taken by Peter the Great, 
when half the town was in ruins, many hundreds of the inhabitants 
had perished by tlic enemy’s fire, and 20,000 had been carried off by 
the plague during the siege. In the siege of 1812, the suburbs were 
burnt, and also 200 houses in the town itself, and 1500 inhabitants 
}ierished. The suburbs have been rebuilt, and arc much handsomer 
than liefore. The town has suffered several times by ilros and inun- 
dations. Riga is next to St. Petersburg the greatest emporium of 
foreign commerce in tlie empire. The exports consist of fish and of 
the great staple articles of Russian produce, corn, timber, flax, b(*mp, 
hemp-seed, flax-seed, hallow, Russia heather, and sail-cloth. During 
1849 the quantity of flax exported from Riga amounted to 44,700 
tons. The miniber of ships which arrived at the port iii 1849 was 
1749; the number which left was 1G77. Riga has several sugar- 
refining houses, and ceiiBiclerahlo manufactures of woollen and cotton 
fabrics, tobacco, search, looking-glasses, JUid iron-wares. The con- 
struction of a railway from Riga to Duuaburg has been recently 
authorised by the govoruimmt. [J.iiV0XlA.] 

RIONAD. fAvKYiiON.J 

RTMTNT. [Fouti.] 

RTNOWOOD, Hampshire, a market-town, and ihc scat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Ringwood, is situated on the left bank of 
the river Avon, in 50'" 50' N. lat., 1° 47' W, long., distant 27 miles 
S.W. from Winchester, 92 miles S.W. by W. from London by road, 
and 104 miles by the Tjondon and South-Western railway. The x»opu- 
lation of Ringwood parish in 1 851 was 3928. The living is a vicamgo 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. Ringwood Poor-Law 
Union contains five parishes and townships, with an area of 1 6,42.5 acre.s, 
and a population in 1851 of 5465. The town is lighted with gas. The 
manufacture of thread and woollen gloves employs sorno of the 
inhabitants. The chancel and transepts of the parish church appear 
to liave been erected about 1230 ; the nave and the tower ai*e more 
recent. There are chapels for Wesleyan Metliodists, Iu<lopendeuts, 
and Unitarians, and National - schools. There is an excellent com- 
unirkot, hold every Wednesday. Fairs for horses and cattle are hold 
on July 10th and Decemher 11th. 

RINTKLN. [Hessk-Casskl.] 

RIO GRANDF DEL NORTE. [BiiAZii..! 

RIO JANEIRO. [Janeiuo.] 

RIO NEGRO. [New Guanada.] 

RIOBAMBA. [EcuADoii.] 

RIOJA, LA, one of the provinces of the Argentine Confederation, 
comprehends the country between the Gran Salina and the Andes, and 
extends from north to south from 28° to 31** S. lat. It is bounded S. 
by the provinces of San Juan and San Louis, E. by Cordova, N.E. 
and N. by Catsmarcu, and W. by tlio republic of Chili. The area is 
about 5850 square miles. The population is variously estimated at 
from 18,000 to 25,000. 

The country is described generally under Ahoentinb Cokkedkration. 

®’ J^aiTow strip of cultivable land along the custom base 
Sierra de Velasco, the two valleys of Famatiua and Quaudacol, 
and a pastoral tract extending round the southern extremity of tho 
de Velasco.^ Only the northern districts of the country east of 
the Sierra Famatiua are fit for agriculture. Tho province is by its 
poBiuon ulinost cut off from intercourse with tho more civilised parts 
of the Coufederatiou. Tho roads leading to La Rioja ore mere cir- 
cuitous paths, hardly passable by mules, and tho country is altogether , 
m tho most backward condition. Tho province is divided into four • 
departments-' Airuco, Famatirio, Guaudacol, and the Llauos. Armteo 
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lies east of the Sierra de Velasco, and produces wheat, maSse, and 
cotton; but its principal wealth is its vineyards. From 7000 to 
10,000 barrels, of 16 gallons each, of a strong sweet wine, and 100 
barrels of brandy, arc annually mode, nearly the whole of which is 
exported to Cordova and the neighbouring provinces. The capital. 
La Rioja, js also that of tho whole province. Famatiua lies to the 
west of Arauco, between the Sierra de Velasco and the Sierra Fama- 
tiua. It contains rich orchards in its uortheni districts, and makes 
and exports about 6000 barrels of wine annually. This department 
takes its name from the Sien'a Famatiua, celebrated for its mineral 
wealth. Tho silver-mines of Foiuatina are very rich, but the remote- 
ness and iuclemexivy of their situatiou — they being above the line of 
vegetation, and only accessible by difficult mountain-paths — have 
hitherto prevented them from being worked except on a small scale. 
The capital, Cliilccito, is a place of no importance. Goitre prevails to 
a fearful extent in the valley of Famatina. (ruandacol lies between 
tlie Sierra Famatiua and the Andes, and pixiduoes very rich crops of 
wheat. It is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by aborigines, who hunt 
tho vicuha in the adjacent mountains. The wool of the vicufia is the 
only article of export. Guandacol, the capital, and Vinchinii arc the 
only towns. Tho Llanos consist chiefly of a desert plain, containing 
a great number of grassy oases, on which thero are numerous cattle- 
farm s. About 20,000 head of cattle aro annually reared. Like the 
other provinces of the Argoutino Ooufedcitition, La Rioja is a fedond 
state, owning a qualified dependence upon the central govemment. 
The state government 4 b nominally vested in a governor and a muni- 
cipal junta of five members. 

La Rwja, the caj)itul of the state, is situatod at the foot of the 
SiciTa de Velasco, in 29“ 12' N. lat., 59'* 50' W. long. It contains 
some substantial houses, a few public buildings, the only scliool in the 
province, and about 3000 illllabit^ats. 

KT OM. [Pu y-ue-Domk. J 

RIO NERO. [BASTijrATA."] 

UIONT, RIVER. fPjiAsia. I 

UIPABU AN SON E. [Fkrmo. 1 

RIPLEY. [Dekbvshike ; YonivSiiiuE.] 

RlPOLl. [Cataluna.] 

Rp*ON, West Riding of Yorkshin^, a market town, iniiiilcipal and 
parliamentary borough, and the scMit of a bishopric, in the parish of 
Ripon, is situatcul on tho right bank of the river Ure, in 54 “ 8' N. hit., 
1" 32' W. long., distant 23 uiiles N.W, from York, 212 miles N.N.W. 
from London by road, and 215 xriiles by the Great Northern and 
Leeds Northern railways. The population of the borough in 1851 
was 6080. The lioitnigh is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor ; and returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. Tho livings aro perpetual curacies in ihc archdeaconry of 
Richmond and diocese of Ripon. 

When Eata, .abhot of Melrose, founded a moiiastt^ry licre in 661, 
there were only 30 houses in the town. A f(?w yi^ars after, Aldfrid, 
king of North 11 inhria, gave the monastery to Wilfred, archbishop of 
Y'»rk. The town was made a borough in 886 by Alfred Ihe Great. 
Tho town suffered reverses in the wars against the Northumbrian 
Dunes, in ihe devastation-s of tho Normans, and in the invasion of 
Robert Bruce. Henry IV. fixed his I’esideiico here when he was 
driven from J^ondon by the ]>lagiie. 

The collegiate church of Ripon, commonly called the minster, now 
tho cathedral, is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Wilfred ; it is parochial 
as well os collegiate. Many parts of it are very flue, especially tlio 
west front, which is a bold and good example of the early English 
stylo. Tho first stone of the present building was laid in 1331, but 
the choir was pix)bably not flni.-hod till 1494. Tt is considered to lie 
one of the bost-pro]>ortioncd churches in the; kingdom. Its length 
from east to west is 266 feet 5 indies, the transept is 132 feet long, 
the nave and aisles are 87 feet broad, and tho choir and aisles 66 feet 
8 inches broad. It 1ms two uniform towers at tho west end, each 
110 feet high, besides the great tower, called St. Wilfred's tower. 'J'he 
breadth of the west front is 4 3 foot, or, including the' two towers, 
102 feet. Under tho chapter-house is a crypt, believed to bo of Saxon 
chite ; it contains an immense colleclion of human remains in goo<l 
preseiwation, ]>ilcd in regular order round the walls. Trinity church 
was built and endowed in 1826, at a cost of 13,0002., by its first 
iucuml>ent, the Rev. Edward Kilvington. It is a cruciform structure, 
ixx the early English stylo. The AVcsleyun and Primitive Meihodists 
and Independents have jdaces of worship. The Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1553 by Philip and Mary, has an income from 
endowment of nearly 6002. a year; the number of Hifliulars in 1851 
was 55. Thei'o are National and Infant schools, a Bliie-C^iat hcIiooI, 
and a Wesleyan Trainiiig schooL St. Mary Magdalene's hospital, 
founded by Archbishop Thurstau in 1144, is divided into six dwellings 
for poor widows, who receive a small annual stipend. In ihe hospital 
of St. Anne eight poor women are isimilai*ly maintained. The public 
rooms, ex’ectetl in 1 834, comprise a dispensary, a mechanics institute,^ 
a subscription libroiy, and a news-room. 

Ripon was once celebrated for its manufaotui*e of spurs, whicli were 
in such high ire pute, that ‘as true steel as Ripon rowels’ became a 
proverbial expression to denote honesty and courage ; it was also om^o 
noted for its woollen manufactures. Saddle-trees are now largi ly 
manufactured in Ripon. 'ranniug, malting, and iron and braos 
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founding are carried on. There are several flour-mills and vamisU 
manufactories. There is a manufactory of Bteam-ongineB, water- 
wheels, and engine-boilers. The market-place ia a spacious square, 
surrounded chiefly by shops and good houses ; iu the centre stands 
an obriisk 00 feet high, which is surmounted by tho arms of Ripon, a 
buglo-hom and a spui^rowol. On tho south side of tho inarkot-place 
ia the town-hall, built in 1801. Tlie street.*) uro well ])avod, and lighted 
with gas. There is a good suj>ply of water. A county court is hold. 
The market is on Thursday. Six fairs are held annually, chiefly for 
loatlusr, cattle, and cloth. Near this town the river Uro is crossed 
by a handsome bridge of 17 arches. The Ui’o navigation was brought 
up to the town by means of a short canal in 17G7. 

Tho diocese of Ri])on was formed in 1880 from the dioceses of York 
and Chester. It is in the province of York, and extends over a great 
)iurt of the West Riding, and over tho liberty of Richmondahire in tho 
Norih Riding. Tt ia divided into the archdeaconries of Richmond 
and Craven. The chapter couaisis of tho dean, the two ai'clideacous, 
six c:iuoiis, a chancellor, and two minor canons. The income of the 
bishop ia fixed at 10002. annually. 

iilSBOROHOir. [riUNCE’s Risboroucsu.] 

RISHRIDGE, a hundred in the county of Siiifolk, which gives name 
to a Poor-Law Union. Risbridge Uui(iu contains 20 pariahes, of which 
five are iu the county of Essex, the remaining 21 being almost all in 
Risbridge hundred, Suffolk. Tho area of the union is 53,072 acres ; 
the population in 1851 was 18,117. 

RISING-SUN. [Indiana.] 

RIVE-DE-GIEll. [LOTBK.J 
RIVES. [IskiiK.] 

RIVESALTES. [PYKKNfeES-OuiENTALKS.J 

RIWOLI, a town iu Piedmont, situated about 10 milus W. from 
Turin. A wide and straight avenue, lined with fine elm-trees, loads 
from Rivoli to the cnpilal, tliroiigh a rich ])laiii iirigated by canals. 
Rivoli has 5000 iuhabitants, and a royal palace aituatod ujiou a height. 

There is another liivoli which ia iu the Austrian province of Vei'oiiu, 
on the right bank iif the Adig<s and is celebrated for the victoiy gained 
by the French over tho Austrians January 17, 1707. General Massena 
obtained afterwards, under the empire, the title of Duke of Rivoli. 

ROANNE. [Louie.] 

ROBEKTSTOWN. [Kildake.] 

ROCHDALE, LancaHhire, a market-town, parliamcuiary borough, 
mid tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Rochdale, ia 
situated on both sides of the river Roch, iu 53*^ 38' N. lat., 2'^ lO' 
W. long., distant 48 miles S.E. from Lancfiatcr, 11)8 miles N.W. by N. 
from London by road, and 200 milea by the North-Western and Laii- 
caahire and Yorkshire railways. The population of the borough iu 
1851 was 29,lb.5. Tlic aflairs of the town uro managed by Improve- 
iiicnt CornriiJHhionors. Tlic borough returns one momlier to the 
Imperial I'ailiaiiiont. The living is ji vJearnge in the archdi^aconry 
and diocese of Manchester. Rochdale Poor-L:iw Union couLaiua six 
townships, with uii area of 40,34(> acre.-', and a population iu 1851 
of 72,515. 

Rochdale is called Reccilbaiu in the Don.o'.-.lny Siirvry. Iu the 
time of Edward TIT. some Fioniiuga iutnidiic' d the wouJlcn inanufiie- 
ture into tlic ]>arish ; and two centuries .'ifterwanla, iu the reign of 
Elizabeth, it Avas still famous for its woollens. In 1 01 0 there were 
live lulling-niills established on the SxKxldi-ii, or bpotland brook, iu 
this pariah. 

This town has been conBid(?ra\»ly imjiroved of lati; yours. The houses 
are chiefly of brick ; some of the best are built of froostoiie cpiarried 
iu the neighbourhood ; they are commonly covered Avith stone instead 
of slates. Tho streets arc well paved, and lightcil A\'ith g.as ; and the 
town is sujqdied Avith Avatcr from four reservoirs. The old stone 
bridge of tlirce arches over tho Roch has been Avideued and improved ; 
about a quarter of a mile below it is another stone bridge of one arcli, 
and just abo\’e it an iron bridge for foot passengers. The parish 
church, which ocenpies an elevated site, Avas built iu tho 1 2th century. 
It is ijartly of late Norman and partly of the per])cudiculnr stylo. 
St. Mary’s church, a plain brick building, was built in 1740 as a chapel 
of eoso to tiie purish church. St. James's church vras built in 1814. 
Tho Weslo 3 'au »ud Ahsoci.atiou Methodists, Baptists, ludopondents, 
the Countess of liuntingdou's Connexion, Primitive Methodists, 
Quakers, Rouniu Catholics, and Unitarians, have places of worship. 
The Grummur school, founded iu 1505, had 9 scholars iu 1854, of 
whom 1 w;iH fie«\ Inhere aixj National, British, Infant, and CJiarity 
Hcliools, and a school supported by the Society of Odd Fellows. A 
litenii’y institute connected with tho Jistabli-hed Church, an atlieiiajum, 
a people’s institute with libraries and rcadiiig-rooins attached, a tem- 
peraij co-hall, lujd a dispensary are iu tho town. The towu-liall, a neat 
building, is also used as a news-rooi.i. There is a couiinudious jail, 
called the New iflailey. A county conri is held iu the tuAvn. 

The manufactures of Rochdale are in a prosperous condition, and 
are rapidly increasing iu importance : they comprehend woollen goods, 
as bfww, flannels, oontings, and friezes ; and strung calicoes and other 
cotton goods ; but the w'oolleu fabrics form the staple. Coal is dug, 
and slates, flagstones, and freestone are abundantly quarried in the 
parish. There are several hat-manufactories, cotton-spinning mills, 
iron and bi'ass foundries, and maohine factories. There are two 
markets: on Monday for manufactured goods, avooI, oil, dye-stufls, 
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and grain ; and on Saturday for provisions. Faiw are held for cattle, 
horses, and pedlory on May 14tb, on Whit-Tnesday, and on November 
7th. The Rochdale Canal, which unites the Duke df Bridgewater’s 
Cnnal at Manchester with the Calder and Ribble navigation near 
Halifax, passes at a short distance south-east from the town. 
ROCHE-BEUNAUT). [Mohuiuan.] 

ROCHEFORT. [CHAllENTE-lNPfeRIEUBE.] 

ROCriEFOUCAULT. [Ciiauente.] 

ROCHELTjE. [CnAllENTE-lNEISIllK[JUK.J 

ROCHESTER, Kent, an opisoopal^ city, a municiiml and a parlia- 
mentary borough, is situated on the right bunk of the river Medway, 
immediately adjacent to the parliamentary borough of Chatham, with 
which it forms one ooutinuous town, iu 51*' 23' N. lat., O'' 30' K. long., 
distant 8 miles N. from Maidstone, 29 miles E.S.E. from London by 
road, and 31 miles by the North Kent branch of the Loudon and 
Soiith-Eastom railway. Tho population of the city iu 1851 was 14,938. 
Tho borough is governed by 0 aMermcn and 18 councillors, of whom 
one is ma^'or; and returns two members to tho Imperiid Parliament. 
The livings are iu the iwohdeaconry and diocese of Rocliester.^ 

Rochester probably existed antecedently to the Roman invasion. 
By the Roman.) it was called Durobrivse. During tho independence of 
tho Saxon kingdom of Kent it was of importance both ns the seat of a 
bishopric (established about 004) and as a place of strength, situated 
at tho passage of tho Modway. it was de.<)troyod by Ethelred, king of 
Mercia, in 070, and by the Danes in tho time of Etholwulf, iu 839 ; it 
was besieged again by the D.ancs iu 885, but relieved by Alfred, who 
drove the invaders to their ships. At various periods from the 10th 
to the 1 3t]i century Rochester city and its castlo, which hod been 
built or repaired by tho Conqueror, were the objects of hostile attack 
and siege. Throe times in the 12tli century the city was nearly 
destroyed by fii'e. In tlie rising of the commons under Wat Tyler, 
the castle was assailed. J<idward IV. vras tlio lust king Avho paid any 
attention to the repair of the castle. James 11. embarked at Itochoater 
when he fled to l^'rancc after his abdication, in 1088. 

The town consists *>r several streets irregularly laid out ; the prin- 
cipal street leads from tho bridge at the west cud of the town into 
Chatham on tho east side. On the left bank of the Modway is Strood, 
which is united witli Rochester by the bridge. Rochester, Ohathiuii, 
and Strood thiis form in cflbirt one town : they are coinmouly spoken 
of in the locality as * the tbrei; towns.* The streets are lighted with 
gas and paved, and the houses are of res)>octnb]o appearance. The 
environs are extremely ])lciisaiit, and iu tlu> (mt.«kirts of the toAA'u arc 
some handsome villas, and rows of neat modern houses, built on the 
higher ground wliicli rises from tho low margin of the river. 

The eatliedral is sitnattMl on the south sidi» of the IJigh-stropt 
Avithiii tho ancient Priory gate. H consists of a nave Avith side aisles, 
a choir (the floor of which i:-i raised 10 stops above the floor of tlic 
nave), a priiici[)ai traiisof>t, at tlu* junction of the nave and choir, and 
a smaller tivinsopt at tho oast end of the choir. At the iiitcrseetion of 
the priiicij)al trnii.'?e{>t is a central tower, erected in 1825 ; at the 
AA^o.steru end of the church there appear to huA'e been original]}' four 
]i)w luwei-s, two on each .side the doorway and two at the extremities; 
nf tlie-'C only two no’.v ivumiii, Avhich are dilleroiit in sUlo. On the 
noi’th side of tlie ciiuir, between the tAVo transepts, but nearer to tlie 
principal one, is a low squaro tower, now in ruins, called liumJiilph’H 
toAver. The diniensioiis of tho building are ns follows : — Length of 
the nave 150 feet; breadth witli side aisles 00 feet; length of the 
choir 150 feel; making the total leugtli of the church 300 feet : length 
of the priiici]i!i1 traiisejit 122 feet; of the smaller transept 90 feel; 
area of Gundul) ill’s tower, inside, 24 feet acpiarc; AA'alls of (lundulph’s 
toAV'cr 0 feet thick, h’xtcnt of the Avc.st front of the eatliedral 81 feet. 
The chaptcr-hou.se is in ruins ; a mean building, erected in the ]dace 
of it, serves for chapter-house and libraiy. Tlie nave is pari of the 
structure of Bishu)> Uundulph, Avho rebuilt the cathedral, ueai* tho 
clo'^e of the 1 1 th ceiituiy, on the site of the pi'evious structure, said 
to have been founded in 004, Avheii the diocese was eoiistitutod. The 
west front is a good Kj)ecimeu of enriched Norman architecture ; but 
tlic gi^eat AVi'st wiiidoAv is an insertion of perpendicular elioractor, ns 
art? xiiust of the oilier AvindoAvs of the nave. The nave has Nornxau 
piera and arches, f?xf:ept in tho part nearest the choir, whore tlie 
arches are early English. The roof of the nave is now flat, but there 
,are indications tliut it was intended at fimt to bo vaulted. Most of 
tho eastern part of the church is of plain early English architecture. 
The roof of the choir and of both txiiiisepts is vaulted and groined. 
The pillai's of the choir are of I'ctworth marble. Tho crypt is very 
spacuous, extending under the buildings of the choir ; its oharacter is 
early English, scarcoly differing, iu one part, from Norman. There 
are several chapels, iu one of which tho bishop holds Ids cousistory 
court. The interior of tho cathednd was about tho year 1842 repairod 
and iu many places re8toi*ed by the doiui and chapter at on expense 
of about 14,000^ 

There are two parish churches in Rochester, St. Maigarot’s, which 
was rebuilt in 1824, and St. Nicholas’, erected iu 1024. The Wealeyw 
Methodists, Indopcndents, Quakers, and Jews liave places of worship. 
The Cathedial Grammar school, founded in 1542, has an income of 
593/. 6s. 8d, a year. It has four exhibitions at O^ord or Cambridge, 
and two restricted to Uiiiveirity College, Oxford. The number of 
cholars iu 1854 was 62, including 20 free sdiolars ; each of freo 
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Bcholars recMTas 161 ISo. Ad, a yw from tho o*idowment Sw 
Joseph Williamson’s EVee Mathematical school, founded iii 1708 , is 
free to the sons of freemen of Rochester. It has an inTOme from 
endowment of about 600/1 a year, and had 47 scbolaro in 1854 . There 
are National and British schools, a dispensary, and a savings bank. 
Watts’ Charity for Poor Travellers provides entertainment and a 
night’s lodging for wayfarers. This charity has on endowment of 
about 3000 /. a year, whicli is applied in port for th6 benefit of the 
local poor. , , » 

The bridge at Rochester in the time of Henry I. appears to have 
boon of wood, with 10 arches or spaces between the piers, and a total 
length of about 4,‘ll feet, A stone bridge of 11 arches, 660 feet long, 
with a stone parapet and baluHtnides, was completed in the rei^ 
of Richard II. Near this bridge, but a little lower down tho river, 
is a now bridge, chiefly of iron, constructed by Messrs. Fox and 
Hetidorson, from designs by Sir William Cubitt. There are three 
lofty arches; the centre arch, 60 feet in span, opens at the crown 
to allow lai'go vessels to ])ass without lowering masts. The ap- 
proaches to the bridge rest on a scries of brick arches. Tho castle 
is on the bank of the Medway, just above the old bridge. The outer 
wadis inclosed a quadrangular airea nearly 300 feet square, and 
iiiv, with their towers, now in ruins. TJie keep, a massive squaire 
building, is yet strand ing, with a tower at each angle rising 12 feet 
above the rest of the building; throe of these towers are square, tliat 
at tho Bouth-easierii angle is round. On the north smo is another 
tower, through which was the entrance; it joins the keep, and rises 
id)(>ut tw«i-tliirds of its height. The walls of the castle are of great 
thickness, built of Kentish ragstone, and cemented with a grouting 
or mortar, equal to the stone itself in hardness. Tlio architecture 
is Norman, except perhaps tho round tower at the Houth-costom 
angle. 

The other public: buildings arc, a cmnniodious town-hall, with a 
market-iiouso beneath, and a small jail adjacent ; a clock-house, built 
by Sir (Uoiidfsloy Shovel on tho site of a former town-hall ; a neat 
theatre ; and the briiigo chamber or record-room, opposite the oust 
end of the britlgo. There nro some remains of the city walls ; and 
part of tho fortificntious of Chatham are witliiii the city. 

Frindabttrtf, which forms pari of the borough of Rochester, consists 
chiefly one long street. 1'he church i.s on an emiueneo commanding 
a very fine prospect. The Wesleyan Mc‘thoilists have a chapel, and 
there ni*e National schools. Upnor (Jaatlc, erected by C?.ueon Elizabeth, 
on tho Medway, is in Frindsbury parish: it consists of an oblong 
central building, with a round tower at each cud, and is surreunded 
by II moat ; it has been occasionally used ns a powder magazine. | 

There are no miinufnctures in ilochcister. The chief source of its | 
prosperity is tho trade supplied hy the government estahlishments at 
Chatham and Strood. Trading vessehs come ii]> to the: hri<1go, where 
they discharge their cargoes, chiefly coals, wdaich are conveyed up the 
river in small craft. The oystcr-lishcry is carried on with great 
activity under the direction of tlie corporation. Considemble quantities 
of oysters are sent to London or c:.\j)orted to iinllan<] ; shrimps also 
arc Bout to London. Tlic number of vessels rogistcivd as belonging 
to the port of Rochester on December 31 si, 1863, w^iis, under 
r>0 tons, sailing-vessels, 32-1, tonnage 10,01)1 ; sUnimcrs 4 , tomingc 154 : 
above 60 tons, sailing-vessels 62, tonnago 774,6; and one steam-vessel 
of 02 tons. During 1863 there enten:d the iiort, 2468 vessels of 
204,701 tons; ami there cleared 074 vessels of 38,137 tons. During 
1 he year 41 steam-ve.sHuls entered, of 2946 tons. There are two weekly 
markets, one on Tuesday for corn, and one on Fri*hiy f<3r provisions ; 
and there is a mnutlily cntfde-market. Fairs arc hehl on May 30th 
:tiid December loth. Quarter se.ssToi]H and a county court are lield 
ill RoclicstfM’. The city has returned members to fKirliainent since the 
rei},m of J^dwnrd I. 

The diocese of Rochester includes the city and deanery of Rochester, 
tho county of Kssex exco]>t 10 ]3arislies, and the whole of Hertford- 
shire. The niimbor of benoficcs ih 6(i2. TIic diocese is in tlie province 
of (Canterbury, and is divided into the archdeaconries of Rochester, 
Essex, (Colchester, and St. Albans. The ehajiter consists of the dean, 
the four arolulejicoris, live canons, a cliancellor, and live minor canons. 
Tho income of the bishop is fixed at 6000/. 

ROCHESTER. U. S. [Nkw Youk.] 

ROCK ISLAND CITY. [Illinois.! 

R()(CK RIVER, [Mississirpi, Rtvf.ii.] 

HOCKCORRY. [Monaohan.] 

ROCKFORD. [iLT.TNOTs.] 

ROCKINGHAM. [N oiitiiamptonshtrk.] 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS is a term usually applied to an extensive 
mountain system in North America, corresponding in a measure to 
that of the Andes in South America. Believing that this term lias 
too general a Ngnifleatioii to bo with propriety applied to a particular 
system, some geogniphors have proposed to call the North American 
range tho Vhipimeyan Mowntaim, but this designation has not come 
into common use. Though farther inland than the Andes, tho Rocky 
Mountuns are like them much nearer to the Pacific than to tho 
Atlantic Ocean. It was formerly supposed that those mountains were 
only a eoutinnation of the Andes, the two mountain regions being 
connected by a chain which traversed tho Mexican Isthmus. But it is 
now known that two depressions intervene between tho Andes and tho I 


Rooky Mountains on the Isthmus of Panama and on that of Nicaragua* 
[Awdbb.] 

This mountain system, which is noticed generally under Amkiitca, 
vol. i. col. 284, may bo divided into three parts — ^the Southern, Cfutralj 
and Northern Rocky Mountains. The Southern extends from 10° to 
40® N. lat. ; the Central from 40® to 49® N. lat,; and the Northern 
from 49® to 70® N. lat. The whole length is about 5000 miles. 

The Sout?ieni Mountairut, about 22® N. lat., divide into several 
ranges, which are described.under Mexico. Tho most easterly ranges 
belong to Texas. That part of the Southern Mountains which extends 
from 34® to 42® N. hit , has a breadth of from 60 to 100 miles. IMie 
mountains rise abruptly from the plains to the east of them, towering 
into peaks of great height, which are visible at the distance of more 
than 100 miles east of their hose. They consist of ridges, knobs, and 
peaks variously disposed, among which there are many wide and fei'tilo 
valley's. The more elevated parts of the mountains are covered with 
perpetual snow, which gives them a luminous, and at a great distaiico 
oven a brilliant appoiiraiice, whence they liave derived tho name of 
the ‘ Shining Mountains;’ and some of the loftiest summits are more 
than 11,000 feet above tlio sea-level. I’his part of the range is described 
under New Mexico. Hero occurs, near 36'' N. lat., the most frcciuentod 
pass over the Southern Rocky Mountains, being that of the great 
overland route from Missouri to Santa Fo in Now Mexico and the 
country westward. Some distance south of this, near tho boundary 
of Mexico and the U nitod States, is another much-frcquontcd pass, 
that of tho Paso del Nor to. 

The Central pcirtion of the Rocky klouiitains, extending from 40® 
to 49® N. lat., appears to consist in its Houtlicre ]iart of two, hut 
fliriher north of throe or four, distinct ranges. These ranges are loftier 
and more difficult of transit than any other part of the system. Tho 
only really practicable pass is that known as the Great South Puss, 
near 42® N.mt., over which flows the groat stream of emigration to 
Utah and : 'aUforuio. Tho mouniaius of tho central range are how- 
ever of very unequal elevation ; they present rather the appoaRinco of 
extensive groups than rttgular ranges, and are here and there overtopped 
by high peaks, among which some rise more than 13.000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Froinoiit’s Peak, north of the Groat South Pass, is 
13,670 fe-t high. [Noutu-West Teriiitduv: WAaiiiNOTON Teuiii- 
Touv.l ’J'Ijo higher parts of the ranges consist of granite, and aro 
bleak and bare, being nearly destitute of vegetation, but many of tho 
inferior rifiges are scantily clothed with scrub pinns, oaks, cedar, and 
furze. In some places these mouiitaiiis have traces of volcanic action. 
On tlio eastern side of this region originate tho numerous rivers by 
whose confluence the Missouri is formed, besides its first great con- 
fluents the Yellow Stone River, which receives the waters of the Big 
Horn River, and the Nebraska or Platte River. Tho great velocity 
wdth which the Missouri flows through all its course, and the numerous 
falls on its iqiper brauchos, together with the severity of tho climate, 
favour the supi>ositiun that tho base of this hilly region is at least 
6000 feet above the soa-lcvul. On tho western side of this part of tho 
Rocky Mountain system originates most of tho upper trilmtaries of tho 
Oregon or Columbia River. 

Tho Nortlicrn secstion of the Rocky Mountains extends from 49® 
N, lat. to the Arctic Dceaii wt.st of Lho mouth of the river Mackenzie, 
a <li.staiice of about 2000 milo.s, and is described generally under 
Aaieulua and Hudson's Bav Teuritoutes. The direction of the 
Rocky' Mountains here? i.s nearly duo north-west. The southern 
jiortioii, hcLwcen 49 * aud 66'' N. lat., seems to bo the highest part of 
tho wliolo raiigo. Most of tho BuiuniitH are covered with snow all tlio 
year round. Mount lloo[»cr is 1 6,690 feet and Mount Brown nearly 
16,009 feet high; tlieso two siimniiU aro between 62® and 63® N. lat. 
On their eastern declivities rise the: nortliern fork of tho Saskatchevan 
and the river Athuhasca, and from the western descend the rivers that 
form the northern fork of tho Oregon River. There are two passes 
over this portion f»f tho Rocky Mountains : tho more southern is near 
62® 30' N. lat. ; the northern occurs near 53® 30' N. hit., between the 
Red Deer River, a branch of the Atljabnsf:a, and the northern branch 
of the Goiiimbia River; but these passes are only practicable 
from the end of J nno to the middle of September, when they aro 
crossed by the agents of the Hudson’s Bay (Company, who bring tho 
furs collected in the countries west of the Rocky Mountains to theii* 
estiihlisbments on tho cast of that range. 

Farther north, between 66® and 57" N. hit., the Peace River breaks 
through the eastern range of tlie mountains, its upper course being in 
a valley between the two principal ranges, which appear to b« lioro of 
nearly equal height : both of them contain summits which are alwayM 
covered with snow ; their height above tho sea-level however secniFi to 
fiill short of 5000 feet. The western range, whicli is about 200 miles 
from the Pacific, constitutes the watershed between tho rivers which 
run east to the Atlantic and west to tho Pacific. North of 57® N. lat. 
the mouiitaiuH appear rather to sink lower than to rise. As far north 
as 62® N. lat. they scorn to occupy a tuticli greater width, and consist 
of three or more nearly parallel ranges, and the waterebm between tho 
rivers which fall respectively into the Atlantic and P^inc is advanced 
much more to tho west. The Tiirnagaiii River, which after having 
left tlie mountain region aBsiimes the name of the Southern Branch of 
tho Mackenzie, rises on this watcr.diod, and breaks through two ranges 
of mountains before it ro.aches tho great plain east of the Rocky 
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Mountains. Between the ranges which fill up this immense tract of 
country there are low tracts, which however are partly covered with 
water. It is said that about uiie>sixth of the entire surface of this 
rerion consisU of extensive lakes. 

Between 62** aud 6Si*' N. lat., the eastern ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
taius approach the valley of the Mackenzie Jiiver. Dr. Richardmm 
says that they appear to cc»nsisb of short conical peaks, scarcely rl^g 
2000 foot above tiie river. Lateral ridges project from their sides, 
which stretch south-south-wost aud north-noi’th'C.'ist, being nearly at 
right angles to tlut general courso of the jiprcat range, to which thoy 
belong. Thoir bases arc? from one to two miles wide, and their 
eastern slopes present a siicueRsiou of ])roci]}icea, with shelving acclL 
vities beneath them, forincMl of d(ihris, and exhibit on their faces 
regular liues of Htrulillcatiou. The valleys which separate those ridges 
and open upon the river, arc narrow, with level bottoms, but very 
steep sides well clothed with trees. Due of these ridges presents i 
towards the river a very ])recipitoiiB d.‘Kceiit, 1200 feet high, which , 
extends for at least Ifi miles. A large portion of this inountaiu region 
is drained by the Peel River, which bresilvs through the eastern ridge 
near 67" 10' N. Lit.; at its junction with the Mackenzie River the 
I’eel is of considerable size, and brings down a great volume of water. 

Tile most northern portion of the Rocky Mountain system to its 
termination on the shores of the Arctic Ocean consists of several parallel 
ridges. Between the embouchure of the most western arm of the 
Mackenzie River (137® W. long.) and llG'' W. long., four distinct 
ridges ore seen from 12 to 2n miles from the shore. At their uoi*the.rii 
extremity they are separatctl liy valleys .aliotiL 20 or 30 miles wide. 
The summits of the two eastern chains, called Richardson (Jhaiii and 
Bucklaiid Chain, are lower, being fr. e from snow in .summer, but the 
two western, called British Chain niitl Ronian/.ow Chain, are nlw.*i 3 *K 
covered with suoay. Romanzow Chain occupies tlie gi-catest width, 
and prcBCuts to the Arctic Ocean a front exceeding GO mifts in exteuL 
These tihain.s consist of plate-rocks ; their siiiiiinite are rounded and 
naked, but the narrow valleys between thorn are covered with grass. 
!No bushes nor even shruhs ajipcai* on their declivities. At a great 
di.st.aiice farther west, between Ifil** and 152% the northern extremity 
of another chain, called the Pclly Mountains, is seen from the shores 
of Ihe Arctic Ocean. It is must ])robublc that the mouiiiniu-chain 
which is observed to skirt the shores of the Pacific, at no great distance 
from the sea, and in numerous places to advance with its offsets close 
to the water's edge, forms a part of the Rocky Mountain system and 
is connected with it. But on this ))oiiib we are without itiformation, 
tliu interior of the countries along tliis’coast not having been cxx>lored 
l»y Ruvopoans. 

(Humboldt, Esmi Politique mr la Nouvdle Eapagnr; Pike, Erphra- 
torif Travch Ihrongh the Wcstim leiTiton/ of Aorfh Am erica, Ac. ; 
James, Jccoimf fj/ Major Lomjn E,rpedttitm to the Jiochjf Mountains ; 
T^ewis and' Clnrkc, Traretsfo the Source of the Missouri, Ac.; M.ackouzie, 
Voi/ages through the Cordinad of North America to the Frozen and 
Paeife (tceans ; Franklin, Second EWpedition to the Polar Sea ; Dcase 
Sind Simpson ; Fremont ; Ruxtou, Ac.) 

ROCUOY. rAuDKNNEs.T 
RODKZ. [TtUODEZ.] 

RODINGS. THE. [Ks^skx:] 

ROEHMORD, or liUREMOlS’DE. fLiAiiii iKi.] 

RQ^ITLX. [HivrNAiiLT.l 
ROOLIAN(i. [Corsica.] 

ROHILCUND. [Htxduktan.] 

ROHUK. [CuTCii.] 

ROMA, COMARCA 1)1, a i>rovincc of tliePapsil slate, in which the 
city of Romo is situated, and wdiich is under the same administrative 
authorities as the metropolis itself. It consists of the Agro Romano, 
or territory immediately around Rome, and of the districts of Tivoli, 
Albano, and Subiacu. The jiroviiicc cfxtciids on both banks of the 
Tiber, including Rracciano, Monte Rosi, and Monte iSaiit’ Oreste (the 
ancient Soructe) on the west or right bank of tlie river, and it extends 
Its far as Magliano on the eastern or left bank, iiiclmliug Palombara, 
Tivoli, Virovaro, and the whole valley of the Aiiio, with Palestrina, 
Frascati, Albano, Gcuzauo, and Porto d'Anzo and Mettuno on the 
Kca-coast. It bounded N. by the provinces of Viterbo and lli^li, E. by 
the kiJkgdoui of Naples, S. by the i>rovirice of Frosiuone and the Modi- 
iorrancan, and \V. hy the province of Viterbo. The area is 1 (iys* square 
xulles : the population including the city of Rome in 1850 amounted to 
301,206. The chief products are corn, cattle, oil, wine, and fruits. 

The surface of the province is diversified in its costeni *ind northeni 
parts by ramifications of the Roman and Tuscan sub- Apennines 
rcispectively ; both distiicts abound in pictux*e8que sceneiy. The 
easteru I'egion is drained by the Tencrnne (ancient Anio) wliica rises 
in Monte Tariuo near the Neapolitan frontier, and passes Subiacu in a 
north-west direction. A few iriiles lower down it turns south-west 
pwing Tivoli, where it makes thf*. renowned cascades, and enters the 
Tiber on the left bonk about two miles north of lloTno. The northern 
and central parts of the province are drained by the Tiber, or Toverc. 
[Papal States.] Some smaller streams run directly into the sea, 
the piincipal of which is the Arronc, the outlet of Lake Bracciano. 
Thera are several lakes, the largest of which, namely those of Albano, 
Bracciano, and Nemi, occupy ancient craters. There are many smaller 
^akes and some largo marshes on the sea coast. Besides the two hilly 
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districte already named tho proviuoe piesento an extensive plain 
diyersified only by the gentle undiilatioxui of tho Campagna^ many 
iiarts of which are infested by malaria. The highest points in the Roman 
sub-Aponuines are Monte Guadagnolo, to the Bouth-ewt of Tivoli^ and 
Monte Gtenaro (4185 foot above tho sea), Tho latter is supposed to be 
the Mods Lucrotilis of Horace. The Monte San Oreste (anoint 
Soraote), in tho north of tho province, is a mass of limestone projecting 
up from tho tufa of the Campngna to tho height of 2000 feet above 
tho SCO. It is iu ports beautifully wooded. On its summit is tho 
monasteiy of St. Sylvester, which was founded by Carloman, son of 
Charles Martel, on tho site of a church built here by St, Sylvester 
before his elevation to tho Holy See, in commemoration of the con- 
version of Coiistautine tho Groat. Gusts of wind still issue from 
tho fissuroB on tho east side of tho mountain as described by Pliny. 
Mount Soracte fills up the fork between tho Tiber and its feeder the 
Traii^ which is fontied by the junction of two streams that flow in 
ravines and unite their waters between the mountain and the town of 
Civita Castollana. They are the Rio Ricono, which is tho outlet of 
the Lake Vico and the most northern of the two ; its course is neui'ly 
due cast : aud the Rio Maggiure which also flows east post Siitri and 
Nopi ill the neighbouring province of Viterbo. 

In tho valley of the Teverone are the following towns : — SubiacOf 
the ancient SMaqueum (population 583G), built iu a most picturesque 
situation on a hill on the right bank of the river. It is supposed^ to 
occupy the site, or part of the site, of Nero's villa, remains of which 
still exist. Subiaco has a flue church di^dicated to St. Andrew, a 
papal ch{\teau, and several convents, the most famous of which arc 
those of Santa Scholastica and St. Benedict, both founded in the 5th 
century. The Teverono forms some cascades below tho town. Tivoli 
(ancient Tibitr), celebrated for the cascades of the Auio and for its 
antiquity, is described in a Hej)aratc article. A short distance west of 
Tivoli is the Lake of Soffatara, the ancient Aqiup. Albulw, whoso 
Hulpliiii'eous waters are carried by a canal into tho Tevisrono. The 
waters are of a milky colour and always have a strong smell of sulphur. 
Their ])etrifyiiig qiiiilitics are coiitiiniuily contracting the area of the 
lake, which in the time of Father Kircher was a mile in circuit but is 
now only about 500 feet in diameter. There are other smaller lakes 
of the same character neai* the Solfatara. North of Tivoli is Vicovaro 
(the ancient Varia), now a viHage of about 1000 inhahitauts. Between 
Vicovaro and Monte Genaro is Licenza (the ancient Pigentia), situated 
on ihe bright limpid stream immortalised by Horace, of whose villa 
there remain some scaniy memorials. To the west of Licenza, 
nearer the Tiber is Palombara, a small town of 2700 iuhabitnnts. 

Among the hills of the ancient Uernici round the source of ihe 
Sacco are — J.*Ai.JiSTiiiNA, desoribed in a BOi»aratn article. Paliano, 
situated on an isolated rocky hill fortified with towers and buatiou.s, 
and ajiproacbed only by means of a drawbridge: population, 3700. 
Cari, picturesquely situated on a rock of tufa above a torrent-feeder 
of the iSacco, over which a fine bridge of seven arches is thrown : 
2 >opiilation, 2000. (renezzano, built on a steep hill 4 miles E. from Cavi, 
is famous for its chapel^of the Madonna, on whose feast tho peasantry 
of all this part of the province assemble iu the town : population 
2500 ; on the summit of the hill is a baronial castle of tlie Colouua, 
scqnu'uted from the town by a drawbridge. Olt^uno, a medirovol town 
situated iu tho midst of the most romantic scciioiy, a few miles north 
of Gcnezzaiiu, has about 3000 mhabitiuits. Zagarolo, a sniall town of 
3G0U inhabitants, situated on a long ridge that projects into the plain 
about G miles W. from Kdostriiia, has some haiidsome churches aiid a 
baronial castle, which formerly belonged lo the Coloinia. Uastiglionc, 
a small jdace west of Zagarolo, stands on the site of the citadel of 
ancient Gabii, of which there are still some reuiaius. Tho Lake of 
Gabii, which occupied an ancient crater, and is nut iiieiiLiuucd till the 
5ih century, has been recently drained by Brinco Borghese. Near tho 
junction of the Osa with the Teverone, a little north of Custiglioue, 
stood Collatia, the scene of the death of Lucretia, tho wife of 
CulIatiiJUH. 

About 12 miles E. from Rome, situated on one of the lower eminences 
of the Alban Hills, is Frascati, surrounded by magnificent villas. [Fras- 
cati.] North-east of Frascati is tho ruined village of Colonna, which 
gave title to the historical family of the (Jolouna, and occupies the site 
of ihe ancient Labicum. South of Frascati, on an isolated hill at the 
base of Mouto Cavi, the ancient Mous Albaiius, is Marino, which 
occupies the site of tho ancient Ccutrimoet^iuni, and has about 5100 
iiihabitauts ; it is a well-built town with some interesting churches, 
which are adorned with fine incturos. Between the hill on which 
Marino stands and the ridge of Alba Longa is a deep wooded glen, 
called Parco di Colonna, in which the ancient lAitins held their general 
assemblies. Tho stream oallod by Livy, Aqua Ferentinu, still traverses 
it, and may be traced to its source at tho base of a moss of tufa. N ear 
Marino also is Qrotta Ferraia, a small village celebriited for its Basiliun 
monastery, the chapel of whicli is decorated with magnificent frescoes 
by Domoniohino. The region of the Alban Hills, the Alban Lake, the 
town of Albano, &c., are noticed under Auia Lonoa. Separated by a 
deep ravine from Albano is J/Ariccia, a small place of 1400 inhabit- 
ants, which occupies the site of tho citadel of tho ancient Aricia, ruins 
of which are spread about the iieigliboui'hooJ. The region of tho 
Alban Hills abounds in evidences of ancient volcanic action ; the hill 
slopes are in many parts covered with vineyards. From L'Ariccia is 
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Boon beyond the broad crater of Vidleriooia the hill of Moi^ 
fainouB as the site of Corioli ; and on another hill to the south-wt the 
Tillage of CivUd. Lavinia^ the site of the anoiei^ Lanuvmm. East of 
L* Ariccia is the Tillage oiNtmi and the beautiful lake of the same name, 
the ancient Lacm iVmorcitm, which occupies an ex^nct crater, and is 
5 miles in circumference. Near the south shore of the lake is Genzo/M^ 
a town of 4700 inhabitants, celebrated for its flower-mosaics on the 
ootarc of the feast of Corpus ChristL The Appian Way between 
L* Ariccia and Genaano is carried across the crater of Valleriouia by a 

magnificent causeway. , , . , ^ 

The Campagna to the south-east of Ostia^ which forms the subject 
of a separate article [Ostia], is coTered near the sea with ])inc plaiibi- 
tions and with the gi-eat Laurentine forest, which skirts the Mediter- 
ranean for above 50 miles, with a breadth of about 3 miles from the 
coast, and abounds with bufTalocs, wild boars, and wolves. This region, 
once dotted witli cities, is now all but deserted on account of the 
malaria. Two miles from Ostia is Cartel Fuaano, a castclhited manrion 
of the Chigi family, built on tlie site of Pliny’s Laurentine Villa. 
Farther south, among gigantic gmve-s of stone-pine, ilex, laurel, and 
wild olive, is Toj'I'c di Patemo, a solitary brick-tower, built about h^f 
a mile from the sea, among the ruins of an iinpesrial villa. About a mile 
inland from 'J’oito di Paterno is the site of Law'entam,, The ancient 
Tiaiireutine Way still loads from this region to Rome, buttlie polygonal 
blocks with which it is paved havo in places been displaced by the i-oots 
of the trees which have encroaeheil upon it, and rendered it impassable 
for carriages. Pratica, a small liarahst on a strij* of table-land, separated 
from the plain by deep glens, except at one jifiint, marks the site of 
the ancient Laviniwn. The Borghese family have a largo inanBit)n hei^, 
the tower of \rhich couiniaiids a fine prospect of the coast, tlio plain 
of the Campagna, tlio Alban Hills, the Ciminian Wood, and the domes 
niid palaces of Romo. Praties is 18 miles soutli -south-east from Romo. 
A few miles south-east of Praties is the small hamlet and castle of 
A rdra^ which marks the site of the ancient Ardea, the city of Tumus. 
A great castellated maiisiou of the Cesariiii occupies the site of the 
citadel. At the extreme south jmitii of the const are the towns of Porto 
it'Anzo, on the site of the an<rieiit Antium, which is noticed in a separate 
article : and Ndtuiin, about a mile souMi of the preceding, which is the 
largest town n(nv on the coast of Lntium, although the population hardly 
exceeds lOUO. The wholo coast hcrcabouta is covci’cd with ruins of 
Jiuman villas. The town contains remains of a temple of Neptune, 
and also an old fortress, now tenanted by tlie coiiaLgiiard. All this 
part of the coast belongs to the princely house of Borghcsc. The 
malaria and swarms of mosquilos render it uninhabitable in the 
summer and autumn. 

On the right bank of the north arm of the Tiber, which is called 
the Fiumiciuo, are the extensive reinaiiH of the Portiis Trajanus, 
now y^o/*/o, which was founded by Claudius and enlarged by Trajan, 
so as to be Iho naval arsenal of Romo. The docks formed by Tnijaii 
are a mile and a half in circuit, and there are still remains of largo 
magazines ; and numerous slips for ship-building purposes. Porto 
was a place of imporlaiicc under the empire. Jt gsive title to a bishop 
from the Srd century. It was taken by the Saracens in the 9tli 
crentury and soon after iibaiidoned. At tlie moutli of the Fiiiiiiiciiio 
is the marine village of Flumicivo^ in which is a lofty sfiuaro. tower 
surmouiited by n la^acnn to point out the entr.a.ncc to the river. The 
current of the 'J’ibor llirough the Fiumiciuo is deep and rapid, and 
the navigation except by steam todioua. Steamers ply to Rome, and 
Hteain-tugs tow vessels of 2()U to 800 tons iip to the Ri[>a ( traiide. The 
Koiitliem arm uf the Tiber, which passes Ostia on the situ of OsTIUM, 
the port of ancient Romo, is called Bocca di Fumara. The dolto 
between tlie two arms (if it bo a delta) is called Isula Sacra, or Holy 
Island, probably from its being included in the gift of Constantine to 
the Holy Sec, or it may be from the church and tomb of St. llijipolitus, 
bishop of Porto; thu tower of the cliurch is still standing. The 
Fiuuiiciiio, it is asserted by soine, originated in a cut made by Trajan 
to liis new harbour. 

Northward from the Tiber at a shori distance is a largo s-liore-lake 
or marsh called Maccarcsc, a ILltle north of which the A rrotie, the 
outlet of Lake Bracuiauo, enters the oeu^ Thu Polidoro Is another 
small sti'eum that falls into the Mediterranean on this coasl. A little 
way north of the mouth of the Polidoro is Monteroiie, ou thu road 
between Romo and Civita Vecchil^ wh«?rc there are tumuli cuiitaiuing 
bjtruscan tombs. But the most interesting place in this region is 
Cerveteri, a village of about 800 inhabitants, situated ou a strip of 
table-laud with pcrfiendicular sides 50 feet high on all sides except 
the^ west, which is cut through artificially. This is the site of the 
ancient Oasrt, the Agylla of Herodotus, and the city of Mezentius. The 
village occupies the ground ou which tho citadel of Casro stood. ^ Tiio 
four gates of tho town may still be traced and tho roads leading to 
them. Tho necropolis of Cscre is a hill separated from the town by 
a small sbroaui ; a great number of Etruscan tombs have boon explored 
in this hill. Many of them are Biiid to be above 30U0 years old. 
The articles found in them are preserveil in tho antiquarian col- 
lections of Romo. Farther iulutid ou the An'ono is Qcdtra^ which 
represuiits the ancient Galeria. It luis bcuii long deserted in conse- 
quence of a raaliiria, and is now in ruins. The lake of Pracciano, 
which is about 18 miles N.W. from Rome, is nearly circular in form, 
and 22 miles round. It is surrounded by hills ou all sides except tho 


south, where it borders on the wide unhealthy Oampagna. On the 
south-west shore is the town of Braooiano, which has a large paper 
factory, a splendid baronial oastlo built by the Orsini (tho finest feudal 
castle in Italy), and about 2000 inliubitants. Tho castle of Bracciano 
now belongs to the Torlouia family. The Lake of Brocoiiuio is the 
ancient Lacua Sabatimis. Its shores seem to have once formed the 
crater of a volcano, being formed chiefly of lava and scoriro. Between 
the lake and Baccatio are three other craters and two small lakes. 
Tho village of Bdccano is situated within the lip of a crater on the 
liigh road from Viterbo fra Romo. A little south of Baccauo the 
traveller gets his first view of Rome. Tho stream that rises in tho 
crater of Baccano has by some been oousidered t«> be tho Cremera 
which flowed past Vuii. Tho site of tho citadel of Voii is marked by 
tl)o towor and hamlet of Jaola Fameae, which lies a little east of tho 
road between Baccauo and La Storta, tho first po»t-.itRtion out of Rome. 
Tho walls and gates of Veii may still be traced. Several valuable 
relics of antiquity have b* eu found in the tombs of Veil. A Roman 
muxiicipiuiii wiui built in imperial times on thu site uf Veil. It was 
about two miles in circuit, and far within tho limits of tho old 
Etruscan city. Tho hamlet of Isola is gone to decay in consequence 
of malaria. 

ROME, ROMA, tho capital of the States of the Church, and 
formerly of the whole Western world, is situated in tho Campagna, 
on the banks of tho Tiber, 15 miles from the sea- coast, in 41“ 64' 
N. lat., 12“ 28' K. long., and hail a population of 175,838 in 1852. 
Tho site of Rome consists partly of several strips of low land on 
both banks of the Tiber, the orflinary level of the river being there 
alanit 35 feet above that of tho sea, and partly of the t:ible-lan<l of 
the Campagna, which rises on both sides from 150 to 200 feet above 
the river. The projections of this table-laud which advanen towards 
tho river liavo been called hills ; and hence the name of the Seven 
Hills. After tho oulargomcnt of tho city walls hy Aurelian, those 
hills or projections were considerably more than seven. On the right 
bank of the river, tho Vatican and tho Janiculum, wliitdi are within 
tho mod (Til city, are a continuation of the ridge of Monte Mario, 
which, is outside of the walls to tho north, and is 450 foct above tho 
sea, and of Monte Verdo to tho south. On tho left or eastern bank, 
the table-land of the Campagna extends, within tho walls of Rome, 
in a semielrcular shape, forming seveivd projections to tho west towards 
the river. The low grounds between these projections and tho river 
constitute the Campus Martius, ou which the greater part of tho 
modern city is built. Beginning from the north, the first projection 
of high lauds within the city is thu Monte Bincio (tho ancient CoUis 
Hortulorum) ; farther east, and partly separated from it by a dopn>s* 
sion or ravine, is the (juiriual, and still farther south-east the Ksquiliue. 
Ill A kind of recess between tho (^uiriuai and tho Ksquilino is a siiiiiller 
projection, thu Mono Viiuiiialis, which is hanlly distiuguis\^ablo from 
the other two. It rises above and nortb of the church of San Lorenzo 
rauisperiia. Tho Quirinal, Viminal, and Ksquiliiie are joinad on the 
east, witliin the walls of Rome, by an extensive plateau, wliiuh is 
about 150 fe(?t above tho ordinary level of tho Tiber, and which slopes 
gently towards the country outside of the walU of Rome. The 
high(;.st points of tho ICsquiline and tho (Jiiiriual are nearly 200 feet 
above the Tiber. South of tho Esqiiilino, and separated from it by a 
dtijire.-^sioii or valley, is Mount (..'rDliiis, which is divided ou the south 
from the Avontiiiu by the valley of the Aqua Crabra or Marrana. 
Within tho space that is inclosed between the table-land and tho 
Tiber, and in tho middle of tho ancient city, there are three small 
iiiHiilated hills, the Talatiuo, thti Aveutine proper, and the Capitol, of 
which the Aveutine is the must southern and the Capitol the moat 
northern. The Capitol rises between tlie south-west extremity of tho 
Ciuirinal and tho loft bank of tho Tiber, and nearly fills up the intei*- 
mediaie space. The ancient city of Rome, before tho time of Aiii’eliau, 
lay south and east of the Capitol, and along tho i'alatiuo, Aventiiie, 
(kcliim, Esquiline, and Quiriiial hills : the main bulk of modem 
Rome lies north of tho Oax>itol. 

'J’he Tiber, on approacliiug Jvomo from the north, makes a sweep 
to the east towards the base of Mouto Tiucio, receding from Monte 
Mario and the Vatican liill on its right bank; but ou reaching Ripotta 
within tho city, tho river makes a bend to the westward, and flows 
along the uorth-eastoi*n base of tho Jauieuluin, after which it turns 
again to the cast as far as the base of tho Capitol. It tlieii tiiru'^ 
agair. to the south-west, sweefiing past the base of the Aveutine, and 
along tho southom extremity of tho Janiculum. It then assumes a 
course south by east. Tho level space between tho Vatican iMoiiiit, 
the north end of the Janiculum, and the right bank of tlie river, is the 
Vatican field, which is about a mile long from cast to west. Jt 
contains tho Borgo, or suburb of Rome, inclosed by the popes, and 
St. Peter’s church, the V atican palace, and their appurtenances. * 

I s}KiCe between the long ridge of the Janiculum and the ri.;lit tiaiik 
I of the Tiber coustitutos the district of 'j'riisbtjviTo, which is finother 
suburb of Rome. The space on the left bunk running north and 
south, and between tho groat westward bend of tho river anci the 
eastern hills, is the site of the inodorii city ot properly speaking, 

which extends also along the slope ol the 1 inciau, Quiriiial, part of 
tho Esquiline, and the Capitol, forming a kind of trningle, of which 
the ape\ i. to tho north, at the del Fopolo. and the Wtends 

from Santa Maria Muggioro ou the oast, to tho Tibormo Isluiid on the 
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west, a distanco of about a mile and a quarter, whilst from tho Porta 
del Popolo to the foot of the Palatino opposite Ponte Kotto, the 
farthest southern point of modem Rome, tho distance is nither more 
than a mile and a half. All to the soulli and east of these limits, 
forming about two-thirds of tho area within the walls, consists of 
ruins, gnrvlens, and fields, with sntne churches, convents, and other 
scattered habitations. 

Tlic present Hue of walls of Romo proper on the left bank of the 
river is gonornlly understood to be that traced by Aurolian, restored 
JJonoriuB, and afterwards by Belisanus, and since repeatedly 
renewed by several popes. It describes an irregular polygon, of which 
tho longest diameter is three miles in lougtli from north-west to 
south-east, from the Porta del P«ipolo to the Porta Sun Sebostiano on the 
Appian rond. Tho whole circuit of th(! present walls, including those 
of Trastevere and of tho Borgo or Vatican, is between 14 and 15 miles*. 
The wall is made of brick mixed with stones and rnbbisb, and has 
been oftrsn repaired. It varies in lieight, but in most places does not 
exceed 15 feet. It has no ditch, but is flanked by towers and bastions, 
which were repaired by Pope Benedict XIV. Rome has 16 gates, 
some of which however are walled up. Begiimiug from the north is : 
— 1. Porta del l*opolo, on the Flaininiaii way, or iVigh northern road, 
which divides at a short distance from Romo, one branch leading to 
Florence and tho other to Ancona. 2. Farther east, the next gate is 
Porta PincisTiii. II. Porta Salaria, on the road to Rieti. 4. Porta 
Pia, on tht) north-east, formerly !Nomontana, the road from which 
joins tlie Via Sfdaria. 5. Porta San Lorciizo, facing tho east, and 
leading to Tivoli. 6. Porta Maggiore, leading to Palestrina : this is 
the handsonacst of the gates of Tionii', being originally part of the 
aqueiliict of Claudius restored by Vespasian and Titus, which is 
attested by the triple inscription over it. It consists of a iino arch 
which crosses the liigh road, bnilt of Travcrtiiio or Tihurtiiie stone. 
7. Porta San Qiov&niii, which looks to tlie south-east on the modem 
mad to Albaiio and Niqiles. 8. Porta Tjatina, the road from which 
joins tho N:i])les road. 0. 1*orta San Sebastiano, on the ancient Via 
Appio. 10. Porto San I’linla, on the road to Ostia, (b’cmsing the 
Tiber, we find — 11. IWta Portese, which leads to Fiumicino, the 
present port of Rome. 1 2. Ptjrta San IVincnizio, on the nummit of 
the Janiculum, which is ncnj’ly 300 feet above the Tiber. Outside 
of this gate is the Villa Pamfili, with its shady walks, its waterworks, 
and beautiful groves of lofty iitnbrella pines. 13. I’orbi Cavalleggieri, 
snuth-wcBt of St. Peter’s ; it leads towards C!!ivita Vecchia. 14. l\irta 
Fabbrica, on the same side, is now walled up. 1 5. Port’ Angelica, on 
the opposite or northern side of St. Peter’s, on the road leading to 
Monte-Mario. IG. Porta Castello, which opened from the Castle of 
San Angelo norfcfiward into tho country, and is now walled up. 
Besides these, there arc two internal gates, one called Santo Spiriio, 
leading from the Borgo to the Tiiuirpira, and the other Porta Settiminna, 
leading from th(! Ltmgara to Trnstevere. Theme districts, Borgo and 
Lungara, have been coiiseciitively annexed to the modern city. 

The course of tho Tiber within Rome, including iU 'windings, is 
about throe miles ; the banks aro not bnilt up Avith quays or Avalks, 
but in most places the river is bordered by the backs of liouses gene- 
rally of an inferior sort ; in otli<*r placea there is a slip of eand or 
gravelly ground between the houses and tho river, Avhicli is frequently 
overflowed. There are only two })lnceB Avhere there is a sort of qua 3 ^ 
or landing-place; one in the northern p;irt of the town, on tho left 
bank, above tho bridge of San Angido, calh'd Rip'*tta, whore the boats 
from tho inland in-ovinces on tho iqipcr ’J’ibc'r land Avine, charcoal, 
and provisions ; mid the other at tlio southern extremity of the toAvii, 
on the right bank near Torta Portcpe, (railed Ripa Grande, w’hcrc sen- 
vossels land tlnrir cargoes, and Avlicrc tlanw^ is a line of Avarehonses 
.and (I custom-house. There are three bridges across tin? Tiber Avithin 
Rome ; tho northernmost is Ponto Sant' Angelo, the Pons /Klius, built 
by Hadrian, and rcstored by several popes, and lastly hj' Clement IX., 
by whose order Bernini constructed the present haliistnide and the 
Btatui'S wdth which it is dccoratcsd. Tt is about 300 foot long, hut the 
width of the Ixal of the river is not more than 200 feet. Tlie Ponto 
Sisto, forrneidy Pons JaniculeiiHis, built originally by Marcus Aurelius, 
and rebuilt by Sixtus IV., is about 300 feet long, the bed of the river 
being 230 feet wide. About half a mile loAver chiAvii is the island of 
San Bartolomeo, the ancient Insula Tiberina. This island is of an 
oblong Bha]ie, sotuetbing like a ship, being about 1000 feet long, and 
300 foot wide in the middle of its l(jngth. Tt is joined to the main- 
land by two bridges; one to the loft bank called T'ontt* San Bartolcj- 
moo; and the other to the right hank, called Ponte Quattro Ciipi, 
from a head of Janus (^uiidrifrons which once decorated it. Tho two 
arms of the river together form a bod of about 200 feet in width. 
There are also within Rome the remains of three ancient bridges ; th({ 
Triumphalis, called also VaticaiuiB, ju-l beloAv Sant* Angelo, of which 
tho piers have fallen into the bed of the river and occasion a rapid ; 
the Pons PalatiiiuB, now called Poiil.e Rotto, of Avhich three arches 
remain on tho Trastevere side; and lantly, tlie Pons Siiblicius, at the 
foot of tho Aventine, the first bridge built by the Romans, of Avhich 
there arc very few vestiges. 

Romo is divided into 1 4 districts, c.alled Rioni, which howeA^er do 
not correspond in their bonndnricB to tho Rcgionc^s of the ancient city. 
The modern Rioni are of very unequal extent, their boundaries being 
determined with refei'ence to the population included wdthin them. 
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Thus tho inhabited part of tho city contains 11 Rioni, namely^ 

I, (7ampo Marzo, near Porta del Popolo; 2, Oolonna; and 3, Trovi, 
along the slope of the Pincian and Quirinal ; 4, Sant Kustochio ; and 
6, T^gna, in the middle of tho lower town ; 6, Ponte ; 7, Pariouo ; and 
8, Rcgola, near the left bank of the Tilnsr; 9, Sant* Angelo in Pes- 
cheria, between the Capitol and the Tiber; and 10, Tinstevere, and 

I I, Borgo, on tho right bank of the river. The Ayhole of the ancient 
or southern city is comprised within three extensive Rioni, namely — 
12, Monti, on the north-east; 13, Campitelli, south-east ; and 14, Ripa, 
south-west. 

The modern city of Rome may bo conveniently divided, for the 
sake of topographical descrijition, into throe great divisions : — 1. The 
lower part of the town between the eastern hills, the Tiber, and tho 
! Capitol. 2. The upper town, which extends along the eastern hills. 
3. The part of the town which is on the right bank of the Tibc^r. 

I. The Lower Town, which occupies the site of the ancient (’ampus 
Martius and Campus TihcriniiM, is tho seat of all the bustle and trad(\ 
It is crossed in its central part from north by west to south by oast by 
the street Del Oorso, which is about a mile in length from the I’iazza 
del Popolo, or great northern entrance of Rome, a handsotne open 
place with an obelisk in the middle, to tlie Venetian palace, nimr the 
foot of the Capitol. Two othi^r streets bran oh out from the Piazza 
del Popolo on the right and left of the Corso, and at an acute angle 
with it. One leads south-east to the fine open place called Piazza di 
Spagna, the great resort of foreigners, at the fiiot of tho Pincian 
Mount, after crossing which it continuns in the same direction io tins 
College of Propaganda at tlie foot of tho ijuirinal. Tho other street, 
(sillecl Ripetta, runs in a south direction, parallel to tho bank of the 
Tiber, and theu following tho bond of the river loads, under a diflcroiit 
name, to tho bridge of Sant* Angelo. 

About the middle of the Corso is a square, called I'iazza Coloiina, 
from the column of Antoninus which stands in tho middle of it. It 
was raised b^* the Benate in honour of tho emperor JMarcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, and in memory of his victory over the Marcomarmi and 
other German tribes. After the extinction of the western empire this 
column and its pedestal suUered greatly from fire, from lightning, and 
from wanton injury. Pope Sixtus V. repaired it at the oxfieusc of 
10,000 scudi, and placed tho inscription which is now seen on tho 
pedestal, the original one having beon probably defatied. Ho also 
raised on tho summit of tho pillar a bronze statue of St. Paul ; that of 
Marcus Aurelius, which formerly stood there, hud been removed - it 
is not known when nr by whom. 'The shaft of tho pillar is 1 3 feet 1 inch 
in diameter at the bottom, and one foot less at the to]); its height, 
including the peduKtal and capital, is 1 3G feet, of which 1 3 feet arc 
uudor ground ; and the statue on the tup and its ])cdestal are 27.^ feet 
more, making the whole height 163.^ feet. Thecajiital is Doric. Thes 
shaft is made of 28 blocks of whito marble jihuied oiu', abovo tlie otlitM'; 
a spiml staircase of 1 90 stojis is cut through the interior of the marble 
aiif] leails to tho gallery on the top, which is siiiTOiindnd by a liiihis- 
trndc. The exterior of the shaft is covered with hiissi-rilicvi jdaced in 
a Hfiiral lino around, AAdiich represent the victories of Marcus Aurelius. 
The column is still one of the most- striking mouiinuaitK of ancient 
Rome and one of the ])rincipal ornaments of tho modem city. 

Immediately to the Avest of tho Piazza Oolonna U an jiTognlar 
square, which croAvns a slight emineiico called Monte Citorio, or 
Citotorio, II smuli hill Avhicli rises in the middle of the Oampus 
Martius. It contains a fine building, called Curia limoceuziaua, in 
which the courts of justict. sit : a hnniismno ubulisk staiids in front of 
it. Returaing to tlic Corso, and following it soiithward, ayo meet Avitli 
a street on the left, which loads to the Foiitiini di Trovi, 1 lie liand- 
Komi?8t fountain in Borne, and then Ave come to another strcid., lend in;; 
to tho ascent of tho Quirinal, or IVlonte CavaLlo. Farther up tlie 
Corso, on the right, is a Avidc street (;a11etl Stada del Gchii, which lead-i 
to tho splondicl .lesuit clnirch and oonvoiit of that name, avIicikjo, 
turning to the left, is a strcet that leads to tho foot of the Cu])itid. 
The Avholo of this part of the city, in the neighbonrhood of tlie Corso, 
consists chic'fly of regular and substantial buildings. The most 
remarkable are — 1. Palazzo Borghese, near Ripetta, one of the hirg(.»Kt 
and finest in Romo: it contains a choice colleciiou of paintings by 
Titian, Domenichiiio, Albaiio, Anuibalo Cariusei, Caravaggio, J*armi- 
giaiio and other great masters. 2. Farther north the ohl mausoleum 
of Augustus has been transformed into an amphithcatro, called (.-orrea, 
for bull-fights, fireworks, and other popular diversiona. 3. Palazzo 
Ruspoli, on the Corso, in a good stylo of architecture by Amnianato, 
has a much-admired staircxise, constructed by Martino Loiighi, con - 
Bisting of 115 steps, each of a single block of whito rnarhlo. The 
extensive ground-floor of the palace has been converted into a cofl'ee- 
house, which is the largest in Tloine, and consists of various rooms, 
where several clubs of lawyers, merchants, and other persons t&sornblc, 
that of the contributors to the ‘Giomale Arcodico,' the literary review 
of Rome, among the rest. The artists’ chih is held at the Caflb del 
Graco, in the i'iuzza di Spagoa ; that of the antiquarians at the colic 
of Fontana di Trovi ; the club of ))r()fessorH and other men of lottors 
meets at the Caffe di Monte Citorio. 4. Palazzo Gliigi, which fornis 
the north side of the Piazza Oolonna, contains some choice painting 
and a fine library rich in curious Tnauuscripts. 5. Palazzo Piombiuo, 
on the opposite or south side of the square. 6. Palazzo Sciariti 
(.’olonua, on the Corso, hits a rich collection of paintings and a handsome 
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Doric marble gate. 7. Palazao Doria, a voBt building, designed by 
Borromino, also eontaius a gallery of choice painti^s. 8. PaIaaiK> Tor- 
lonia, formerly Odoscalchi, or Bracoiano, on the Piazza Santi Apostoli, 
hm a splendid tnarble gallery and some good modern paintings. 9. On 
the opposite side, next to the church of Santi Apostoli, is the Palazzo 
Colouna, with a handsome oourt and gardens behind, which extend 
lip the slope of the Quirinal, and a gallery of paintings with some 
splendid portraits by Titter Veronese, and Oiorgiono. 10. The huge 
Palazzo di Venezia, so called because it once belonged to that proud 
repnbliu, is now occupied by tho Austrian ambsissadcir : it looks like 
au old castle, with its luossive walls and battlomonts. 11. Opposite 
the church Del Gesti is the Palazzo Altiuri. AU these palaces are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Corso. Tho principal churches 
in the same district ara — 1. Bauta Maria del T'opolo, which, like must 
churches at Home, contains some good pain tings, several remarkable 
Hcpulohral monumoiits. and also a handsomo chapel belonging to tho 
Gliigi family. 2. Ban Carlo ol Corso. 3. Ban Lorenzo in Luciua, 
raised on tho ruins of au ancient tomjde. 4. Ban Iguazio, which is 
rich in ornaments, adjoins tho Homan (College. 5. The haudsoiue 
church Del Gesh con tains some good paintings ; tho splendid chapel of 
St. Ignatius, enriched with lapis lazuli, silver, and gold; and tho 
mausoleum of Bellarmino, by Bernini. U. Santi Apostoli, with the 
fine mausoleum of Pope Gauganclli, the work of Canuva, and a ceuo- 
tajdi by the same illustrious artist to the memory of his fnend the 
engravei' Volpuio. In the adjoining cloisters is the tomb of Cardinal 
Bessariou. 7. Ban MarceUo coiihuiis the sepulchi’al monument of 
Cardinal Consalvi. 8. Santa Maria in Vialata, &c. 

West of tbo Corso, and between it and tho Tiber, is a dense mass of 
irregular streets, a busy part of the town, containing market-places, 
Hho])s, and inferior dwellings, with here and there a fine buUding. 
'I'owards the centre of this district is tho fine oval space called Piazza 
Navoiia (tho ancient Circus Agonalis), one of the largest in Home, 
with its fountains, by Bernini, its three churches, and the modern 
palace Braschi at one extremity of it. The university called La 
Sapionza is in tho neighbourhood. Botwoeu it aud the Corso is the 
eliurch of Santa Maria Uutuuda. the ancient T'aiitheou, which is above 
1 S eeiiluries old, aud ono of the boat preserved monuments of antu|uity. 
It consists of a roiuurla witli sL uobhi Coriutbiaii octastyle portico 
erected by Agi'ippa, tho son-in-law of Aiignstua. It is by far tho 
largest circular structure of ancient times, the external diameter being 
1 tiS feet, 011(1 the lieiglit to tho suiniuit of the upper cornice 1 02 feet, 
exclusivo of the fiat ilome, which makes the entire height about 148 
feet. The portico (103 feet wide) is octastyle, yet there arc in all 
sixteen columns, iiniiieJy, two at the returus, exclusive of those at the 
angles, and two otliiTs behind the third column from each end, 
dividing the portico internally into three avenues, tho centre one of 
which is coiisiderubly the widest, and contains the groat doorway 
within a v<n*y dc.'p recess, while each (jf the otbeu's lias a largo semi- 
eirenlar tribune or recess. But although, indepcudcutly of the recessed 
]nii'ts, the portico is only three iutercolunius in depth, its ilaiiks present 
the order continued in pilasters, making two atlditlouul cIohimI inlcr- 
cnhiiiin-4, and the projection there from tho main structure about 70 
fei^t; which circiiin stance produces au extraordinary air of majesty. 
Tlic columns are 47 feet high, with bases and capitals of white n^arblc, 
:ind gi'iinite shafts, each foruicd out of a single piece. 1'ho inteiior 
diameter of the rotunda is 142 feet, the ibickness of the wall being 23 
fijit through tho jilers, between the oxhediw, or recesses, which, 
ineluiliiig that containing the entrance, are eight in number. The 
dome Invs live rows of (aiilcrs (now stripped of their decorations) and a 
tareular opening in the centre, 2G foiit in diameter, which not only 
lights the iiiUu'ior perfectly, but in the most charming and uhiiObt 
magical manner. Ah an interior, Grecian architecture has nothing 
wliatover that even approaches it. 

On one side of the cliureb of Santa Maria Hotonda is tho I’alazzo Gius- 
tiniaiii, and on tho other side of it is tho large church and Duiuinicau 
convent of Santa Maria sopru Minerva. Nearer to tho river are : — 1, 
tho Palazzo della Cancellcria, by Bramaute. 2, the l*aluzzo 1 'uriiei e, the 
best-built in Home, with a square before it, ornamented by two hund- 
Home fouiitaius; some of the apartments are painted by CaracuJ, 
Zucciiri, Vasari, and others. Next to the I'iazzu Furneso is another 
square, culled Campo di Fiore. 3, the Pidozzo Spadu,wiih a colloctiou 
of ancient hculpturos, among others the supposed statue of Pompey, 
and somo Tory fine basso-rilievos, found at Bunta Agnese without the 
walls. 4, th*) haiidsoine church of Santa Maria in Vallicelhi, beloTigiiig 
to the brothers of San Filippo Ncri, or Congregation of the Oratory, 
a most gentlemanly, unassuming, aud useful body of clergymen. The 
library contains many valuable manuscripts, historical and ecclesias- 
tical. 5, the church Santa Maria dell'Anima has some good paintings, 
aud ibe monuments of Pope Adrian VI. and of Ijucas Bolstcnius, a 
]*rotcBtuut converted to Catholicism, who died librarian of the 
Vatican. Neoi* the left bank of the Tiber, and parallel to it, runs a 
handsome regular street, called Strada Giulia, about three-quarters of 
from Ponte Sisto to T'oute Bon Angelo. This district, 
though well built, is dull, when compared with tho Corso and the 
adjoining streets. 

South of Ponte Bisto, along the left bank of tbo Tiber, and extending 
round tlie western base of the Capitol to the foot of tho Palatine, is 
tho lowest, meanest, aud diHiest part of modem Homo. It is partly 


occupied by tho Jews, who aro cooped up to the number of 4000 in 
several narrow filthy alleys, in rows of tall old houses, near tho river- 
side, between Ponte Sisto and Ponte San Bartolomeo. Their district 
collod Ghetto, is separated by a wall from tho rest of the town. They 
have their rabbis aud a synagogue, a sort of miiuicipal council, their 
schools, support their own poor, and follow their customary occupation 
of buying and selling. Facing tho Ghetto is tlni island of Ban Barto- 
lomeo, with the church of that name, and on hospital, kept by the 
congregation of the Ben FiAtelli, wliose motto is, * Fate bene, Fratelli ’ 
(* Brethren, do good ’ to yotir fellow-mon), and who devote themselxeB 
to tend the sick poor gratuitously. Ih'oceoding farther south, idong 
the left bank of the river, is a Buccessiou of narrow streets extending 
to tho foot of the Palatine, with somo of the most ancient churches 
in Homo, especially Bantu Maria in Cosmodiu, built in the 3rd cen- 
tury of our era. oti tho ruins of a temple dedicated to Pudicitia Plebeia. 
(Livy, X. 23.) Tlio church of Bantu Maria in Cosmodin is adorned 
with two rows of fine ancient columns. It is also called Bocca della 
Verii^, from a large stone mask with a largo mouth which is seen in 
tho portico of the church, and the use of which is unknown. In the 
some neiglibourhood are tho churches of Ban Giorgio in Volabro, 
Bunta Anastasia, Santa Maria Kgiziaca, and of San Teudoro.^said to be 
on the site of the teuij>le of Uomulus, on the Palatine, at the southern 
extremity of tho inhabited part of modern Hume, on the left Vi«v nlr of 
the Tiber. Beyond it, the Aventine, l^alatine, and Cseliau hills stretch 
to the south and south-east. They are occupied with fields and 
gai'dcus, and contain several churches, convents, and scattered ruins. 
The most remarkable churches are — Santa Sabina aud Ban Alessio, on 
the Aventine ; and Santa Bunaveutura and its adjoining convent and 
garden, on the Palatine. The Csclian, an extensive hfll, has some 
interesting ehurchos : — 1. San Gregorio, a fine building on tho west 
slope of the hill, which has splendid frescoes by Domenichino and 
Guido, roproBcnting the Martyrdom of St. Andrew ; a painting of St. 
Gregory l)y Annibale Caracci ; and a statue of tho same pope. 2. Sou 
Btofano Hotoudo is an ancient circular building, transformed into u 
chitrch in the 5th century. 3. Son Giovanni e Paolo, belonging to the 
<!)rder of Baruabites, in a fine situaiiou, commanding a view of tho 
Palatine and Aventine, is much resorted to by persons religiously 
inclined, who retire tbithor for a time, and board in the convent, 
whore they oiiqdoy themtielvcs in pioiui exercises and in quiet medi- 
tation, which the solitude of the spot and the view of the majestic 
iniiuB before them are well calculated to assist. A solitary palm-tree 
rises in tho garden of tho coiivout ; there is another in tho garden of 
Bantu Bouaveutura on the Palatine, The Villa Mattel occupies a obn- 
sidcrable space on theCoilian Hill, A large group of buildings connected 
witii the Basilica of Ban Giovanni ociciipies tho eastern end of tho 
(Jiuliou. The (JoloBseum, triumphal airclies, and other ancient remains, 
are noticed boroaftur. Between the Latoraii and the Colosseum is the 
remarkable ancient cliureb of Sun Clemente. 

South of the Aventine, and between it, Lbe Tiber, ami the walls, is 
a large Bjiace of low ground laid out in fields, part of which arc 
common, .and go by the name of ‘l^rati del Popolo Humano.’ An 
artificial liill, csdlcd Mount I'estuccio, rises on one side of them ; it is 
formed of a quantity of broken earthenware (testa*) ainl other rubbish 
which has been thi’own and has acciunulated here from ancient times, 
and over which a green turf has formed. ^Phe tnoderu Uuniaus have 
excavated cellars in Uie side of the hill, wlicrc they kei'p their wine 
cool, said the j>lnce is resorted to on holidays by the pofmlace of Home. 
On the other side, by the gate of San Paulo, is the Protestant buryiiig- 
ground, and near it is the jiyramid of C.*iiiiH ('cstius. 

11. The iip])er town, or eastern part of modem Hoino, stretches uj) 
the slo])c of the Piiician and Quirinal hills, and oeciqueH also part of 
the jilateau which unites all the easierD hills of Home. This part is 
not so densely built as tliti lower town : it consists in great measure 
of palaces anil villas, of chiirclies, eoiivents, and other large buildings, 
with Bimcioiis courts and gardciis, and is intersected by two fine long 
bircets, wliich cross each other at right angles on the sninmit of tjio 
(Juii'innl, foriniiig there a small circus, with a fountain at each bifur- 
cation, from which the place is called Lc Quattro Foiitaue. 

On the termee or j)lateau of the Pinciau Mount, in this part of 
Home, there is a fine promemide or public walk. Next to it is ib(; 
villa Medici, now* the academy of French peusionury artists; the 
church of La Trinita de* Monti ; and tho esplanade with the obelisk 
in front of it, from which there is u splendid view of modem Home. 
From this esplanade a good street, called Via Sistina, leads in a south- 
east direction to the Piazza Burbeiini, which lies in the depression 
between the PincJuii and the (juiriiial. The Palazzo iiarberini, one of 
the largest in Home, is at the east end of the Piazza. It, contains a good 
.^..-llcctiou of paintings, among others the celehraUd portrait, of l.u 
Ceuci, by Guido, who had seen her on the KCiilfuld at her execution. 
The library of tho Barbiriiii palace has about 5l),00U j>riijtc(l volumes, 
aud many valuable mnnuBcripts. At the north end of the Piazza 
Bnrberini istlie ehuvcb and cunvoiit of tbc ( 'apucliius, with its garden, 
which is kept in excellent condition, like all the giii*deiis of the con- 
veuts of that order. Adjoining is tho vast and sfiloiidid patrician villa 
l^ombiuo, which has beautiful walks ; in tlie apaHments of the juiii- 
cipal casino is u valuable collection of ancient sculptures, and also tho 
fresco of Aurora by Gucrciiio. 

South of the Piazza Barberiui liscs the (Juiriual Mount, which bears 
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on its Bummit the eztenaiTe pontifical palace and gardens. At Rome 
it is commonly called Monte CaTallo, from the two coloBsal statues of 
Castor and Pollux^ with their horses, which stand in the square before 
the palace. On the east side of the square is the Palazzo della Consulta, 
and next to it the Palazzo Kospigliosi, wliich occupies an extensive 
area. In a detached gallery or summer-house df the latter is the 
celebrated Aurora of Guido, which is considered the masterpiece of 
that great painter. A fine street, about a mile in length, leads from 
the square of the pontifical palace along the plateau of the Quinnal 
toPorta Pia, passing near the Thermic of piocletian. It is crossed at the 
Quattro Fontaue by another street, leading from the Piazza Barberini 
to the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, whence several streets lead to 
Porta Maggiore, Porta San I-orenzo, and Porta San Giovaniji. The 
magnificent church of Santa Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline Hill, 
which hero jf»ins the Qiiirinal, is the eastern extremity of modern Rome, 
Beyond it, iioi Ih, east, and south, the whole expanse of the Esquiline 
is occuj)ied by gardens, villas, and fields, with some solitary churches. 
The more interesting of these churches are — 1 , Sau Pietro in Vincoli, 
built first by Eiidoxia, wife of Valentiniaii III., and rebuilt by Pope 
Adrian I. ; it contains the mausoleum of Julius IT., with the statue of 
Moses by Michel Angelo : 2, tbe handsome church of Sau Martino ai 
Monti, which, with its ancient oratory and vaults, its modem embellish- 
ments and the frescoes by l*ouBHin, is worthy of notice. 

Between tbe west slope of the Esquiline and the south slope of the 
Quirinal are several stri'cts, which extend to the CiunpC Vacciuo, 
Fiu*ther north, at the fuot of the Quinnal, and in the gap between it 
and the Capitoline Mount, is the piazza which contains Trajan’s 
column. 

The Capitoline Mount, celehraicd in th(T history of ancient Rome, 
is called by corruption Campidoglio. It riges on the easte rn skirts of 
the inhabited part of modern Romo, which it divides from the Forum 
and the other forsaken districts of the aneifut city. The Capitoline 
Mount is of an oval shape, and about one mile iu circumference at its 
base ; it Is divided from the Quirinal to the north-cast by a narrow 
valley, in which the Forum of Trajan once wjis, and the Pillar of Trajan 
still is ; it has to tlio cast the Forum of Augustus and the Via Sacra, 
which divides it from the Esquiline Hill ; to the south-east the valley 
of tlie Forum Itomaiium, which divides it from tlio Palatine Hill ; to 
the south the Forum Boarium, winch divides it from the Avcntinc 
Hill ; and the Tiber to the south-vregt. It lias two summits, one to 
the noilh towarcls the Quirinal, on which tlie church and Franciscan 
convent of Ara Cocli now stand ; and another to the south towards | 
the Tiber, on which are the Caffarclli juihiec and gardens. At the 
south end was the Tarpeiaii rock, down wliich shite-criminals were 
hurled. The height of this side of the hill is very much reduced, 
the ground at the foot of it Laving been consiilcrably raised by ruins 
and rubbish j and the rock itself having been sloped down, and Louses 
built against it. The height of the Capitol, taken at the pavement, of j 
the church of Ara Cccli, wdiich is the highest summit, is 1.05 feet | 
above the sea, 1 35 feet above the Tiber taken at its medium height, 
and about 90 feet above the present surface of the Forum, which how- 
ever is iu several places 20 feet higher than its ancient IcvcL This 
hill is said to have been called Satiimiiis iu the ante-UoTuaxi times. 
When the first Romans built their town on the Palatine, they built 
their arx, or citadel, ujion the hill afterwards called tlie Capitoline. In 
their first war with the Sabines the latter took possepsion of tins 
stronghold by the treachery of a woman called Tarpeia, the daughter 
of the Uumaii commander, licncc the hill took the name of Tarpeius. 
After the peace Tatius and his Sabines settled on the n’arpeiau Mount, 
and Romulus remained on the Palatine. Tarquinius the Elder began 
to build a temple to Jupiter on the Tarptdnn Mount, the summit of 
which ho levelled for the i>urpo.se. The building vras afteiwards con- 
tinued by Tarquinius Superbus. In digging some part of the foumla- 
iiouB it is said the workmen Ibund a human head quite fresh, 'which 
was interpreted to signify that the sjiot would be the head and centre 
of the Roman power. (Livy, i. 55.) The temple was accordingly 
dedicated to .1 upiter CapitoliiiiiB, from caput, *alieiul.’ The temple 
stood on the iiortherxi summit of tiu: hill where the church of Axti 
Ccnli now stands. It was burnt in the civil war of Marius, but Sulla 
rebuilt it with mucb greater spend our and of the most costly materials. 
It is said to have been 200 feet long and 185 feet wide ; it had a 
peristyle with throe rows of marbln columns in front, and two rows 
of. pillars divided the interior into three ai.»les, at tlie farthest end of 
whicli were three collsc dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The 
vault of the tuiu^jlv; and the external roof w^ere covered with idates of 
gold. This tenqde was the ]>riucipal sanctuary of Rome, to whicli 
tbe victorious generals and emperors went iu triumphal procession to 
sacrifice to the gods. Many other temples and jmhlic huildiugs were 
raised successively on the Oai>itoliuc Hill. The temide of Concord 
stood on the slope towards the Forum. In the intermontium or little 
valley between the two Summits (Clivi) stood the asylum or place of 
refuge, between two plantations of ouk-trees. 

The principal buildings of the modern Capitol conniKt of three 
palaces, the work of Michel Angelo, forming three sides of a sipiarc, 
iu thg middle of which stands the equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. The open side faces the north-west towards the modern 
city. The palace facing it is that of tho senator of Rome ; to the 
left of it is tho palace do* Conservator], which is filled with collections 


of pictures, statues, and objects of vertii, among whicli is the famous 
bronz^ wolf of the Capitol mentioned by Cicero in his third ‘ Catali- 
narian Oration ; ’ and to the right the Capitoline Museum, one of. the 
fiaest oolleotioDB of stutues and soulpturM in It^y- Among the 
treasures of this museum are the celebrated Hying Gladiator, and the 
Aptinotis and tho Faun from Hadrian’s villa. The three palaces and the 
square between occupy tho intennontium. the two summits bein^. 
occupied by tho church of Ara Cmli an^e palace and goMeus «f 
CaffurellL Two ways lead down by the Wnatoriol palaoe into the 
Camx>o Vacciuo, or ancient Forum, one of which passes the site of the 
Mamertine prison. ^ V t 

III. Tho thir d great division of modem Rome lies on the right bank 
of the Tiber, and consists of two distinct parts : II Borgo, or Vatican, 
and Trastevere, properly so called, whicli are divided from one 
another by an inner wall. Tlio Boxgo, or Citth Leoxiina, extends from 
tho bridge of St. Angelo to the Piazza of St. Peter’s. The Vaticji 
Mount was outside the walla of ancient Romo, and originally within 
the territory of Etruria. In the ]>lain between the hill and the Tibrr 
Caligula constructed a circus for chariot-races, whicli was tho scene oi* 
the martyrdom of many of the early Christians. Nero fixed an obelii^k 
in the middle of it, the sanio which now stands before St. Pcti^r’s. 
This circus, being afterwaifls used by Nero, was called by his name, 
Nero had also gardens iu the same neighbourhood. The circus was 
destroyed under CoiiRtantiiie| who built on its site a church or bsiKi- 
lica, dedicated to St. PeterfSvho, according to tradition, was»burii I 
cm that spot. This clmrch was consecrated by Pope Sylve.4ter J., and 
enriched by Constantine with splendid oriiameuts and ample*, revenues. 

Pope Tieo IV., about a.d. 850, walled round part of the Vatican Hill 
and the plain beneath, to protect the church of St. Peter against tho 
iiicursions of the Saracens, and ho gave the uiiinclosed grounds to a 
nuinlier of Corsican families, which, having been driven from their 
country by tho Saracens, had taken refuge at Rome. It thou became 
a suburb of Rome, and was called Leoniiia Civitas. In 11 -IG Eiige- 
niuB 111. began building a palace near the church of St. Peter fiir the 
Papal residence, which grew by degrees, under successive popel, into 
an immense mass of buildings, known by the geiicnil name of the 
Vatican. The Latcran palace had been formerly tho resilience of the 
|M)pe8. Gregory XT., on his return from Avignon, fixed his permanent 
residence in tho Vatican on account of tho protection of tlie neighbour- 
ing ca.st1o of Si. Angelo. The palace of the Vatican contiuiied to be 
the residence of the popes until about the middle of the IGlh century, 
when I^iul 111. built the palace on the Quirinal Jilouiit, wliicl on 
account of its healthier and purer aii-, has since been preferred to the 
Vatican, wliich is however occasionally uhoiI oh a winter residence, as 
Avoll as on tho occriBiou of grand ccremoiiios Ixdng i»orformed in St. 
Peter’s, when the J’opc removes it> the Vatican to be near at Land. 

The old church of St. l*etcr was a large stnicturo, more than JUU) 
feel in length : it. lay lower than the ])re.scnt church, whicli lia.s been 
raised above it, and wliich is much larger. l*art of the ancient church 
is become a subLerraneous vault under the jiavetneut. of the iiioderii 
building : it contains chapels and altars, with old monument'*, sculp- 
tures, and mosaics, and the public have access to it on certain days 
only, 

l^opo Julius II. coinmissioiied the architect Rramanto to make a 
plan of a new church. The plan of Bramanie was a Latin cross, sur- 
mounted by a vast and lofty dome. Julius J I. liiniself laid the fir.st. 
stone oil the 1^^th of April, i5(;G. Rramanto raised the enormous 
]>iliiira wltieli support the cu[>ola. After the death of Julius and 
Bramaute, Leo X. entrusted tbe work first to Giiilio di San Gallo and 
to Ua])hae] d*UrbiiK», who was an architect as well a.s a painter; and 
afterwards to Peruzzi, wlio altered Braiiiante's plan into that of a 
Greek (M'OBs, but elfcotcd little towards its execution. After l^irit/zi’.H 
death, T'ope Paul Hi. scut for Michel Aiigdo, who curried forward 
the yvorks with his characteristic energy, raised the drum of the 
cufiola, covered over tho body of the church, and cased the inside 
with stone. After tlie dc.ath of Michel Angelo, his pupil Rarozzi, or 
Vignola, continued tin; building, and cased the exterior with travertiuo. 
He died iu 1573, and little more was done till 1585, when Sixtus V. 
resolved that the dome sliould be finished, and commissioned Homcnicui 
Fontana and Giacomo della Porta, who, after making the necessary 
plans and arrangements, began tlie work in July', 1588. It was carried 
on night and day ; GOO workmen were employed on it ; and in May 
1590 the last stone, after being solemnly 'blessed by the Pope, was 
fixed iu its place at the sound of a discharge of cannon from the enstio 
of St. Angelo. By tho following November tho crowning of the dome 
was completed. Paul V. (Borghese) being elected Pope iu 1G05, 
appointed Carlo Madoruo to be architect of St. l^eter’s, who lengthen ixl 
the nave of Hie church so as to give it the shape of u Latin cross, iiu 
then built the portico, which was finished in six years, and was open 
to the public in 1612. Two years later the whole structure was 
com]det(?(]. Sixtus V. and his architect Fontana had already raised 
the obelisk before the church. Paul V., and after him Innocent, 
constructed the two magnificent fountains by the sides of it; and 
Alexander VII. began in 1G61 the two semicircular colonnades whicli 
inclose tho Piazza, or open area, in front of the church. Bernini was 
the architect of this last work, which was finished in 1GG7. Lastly, 
Pius VI. built the fine Saoristia and Chaptcr-liouse which adjoin the 
church. 
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Such a building ns St Peter’s, carried on under many different 
architects for a period of more than a century, must have faults and 
incongruities. The portico in front, the approach to which is formed 
by the beautiful colonnades of Bernini, which conceal the buildings oh 
each side of the piazza, is mostly objected to, as spoiling the view 
of the church itself. But St. l^eter’s as a whole may be safely said 
to be the most nia^nifimt structure raised by man. Its interior 
. well corresponds with ifl^tcrual appearance : the* proportion!} are 
so wcdl kept, that the ep>, at first, is not struck with tho, vastness 
of the edifice until sonio of the parts are examined separately. 
For a descripfion of the structure itself, and its gorgeous omamonts 
in marble, bronze, stucco, and gold, its altars, chapels, imintings, 
mosaics, sculptures, aiirl iiumeroits sepulcliral inoniiiiieiitH, we must 
refer the I’cader to gui<le books, and to profcRsioiiid works on the 
subject : bon? we can only state tho dimensions of this vast structure. 
The total length of the interior within the walls is Gb2 fi-ct ; length of 
transejifc 445 feet; tho nav*^ increases from 77 fei t at tho entrance tr> 
80 feet, and is feet high : the aisles are 21 feet wide and 47 feet in 
height. The height of the bnldnchiiio, or eanojiy over tho high altar 
(which is immediately under the dome), to the to}) of the cross is 09 
feet. The four gn-at pillars on which tlie dome rests aiv 232 feet in 
circumfiTciice. The diameter of the cupola is 1 03 ftjet. The base of 
the lautern of the dome is 400 feet, and the top of tho cross 430 
feet above the )):ivenieni. Tho high al^j^ stands immediately over 
tho grave of St. Peter. 

The asseinblngo of buildings called by the name of the Vatican, and 
which extends in an oblong irregular mass north of iSt. Pftcr’s as far 
as the town walls, coiisists m.'iiiily of — 1, tho Papal palace; 2, the 
court and garden of Belvedere; 3, the library' ; 4, the iniiseum. The 
Papal jialaco contains, among other nunarkable fibjticts, tlie Sistino 
and Pauline cbapels, painted by Miolicl y\ngclo : the SiMtine chapel 
contains the painting of the Last Judgment; the four ^stanze,’ or 
apar tuiciits, ]i;iinU'd by Kaflaello ; and the * logge,* or open gallirrica, 
painted by llaffsK ‘lie’s ]>u])ils iindor bis dii'cctioii. The firiiicipid stair- 
cnsi*, made by Boriiini. is a splendid wrirk of art. The Vatican is said 
to contain altogether eight great staircases, tnore than twenty courts, 
twelve great halls, and s(wera] thousand apartments large and sniall. 
A conidor, Hi.iout a thousand feet long, joins tho Paxail palace to the 
Iniiiding callerl llolvedero, which f-ervos as a ninsouin. About half-way 
lip this corri<li>r is the entrance to the Vatican library, wliieb was 
built by the architect l<'outaiia under Sixtus V. Pope Nicholas V. was 
the foinuler of the V^atieau library, which has been Increased by many 
]»opos. Jt now contains about 100,000 ju'inted volumes and 24,0O0 
manuscripts, of whiah £i00(» are in Crei k, 10,000 in Latin, and 3000 in 
the oriental languages. 

Tiic niineum, or collection of works of art, mostly of ancient sculp- 
ture, was b- gnii by CUcim-iit \JIl. and Clement XIV., and great ly 
increased by Pius V^J. Pius VII. began a new collection, to wbieb 
bus been given the name <if Mus<m) (.Oiiarninonti. ’riie two together, 
wliicli are tliKtribiited ;doiig the court, garilon, and palace of iJclvedcn*, 
constitute the richest museum in Ktirope. Another aiul more exten- 
sive garden beloTigiiig t«> t.ho4*o|»c is annexed to tho Vatican })alace, 
aiiil extends along the brow of the hill. 

The other remarkable building in the Borgo is the great charitable 
esiablisbuient of iSaiito Spirito, the lurgest in llonio, situated close to 
the right bank of tlio ’.riber. it ctuiipriscs an hospital for the sick, 
wbi(;b in the summer nioiitbs contains from i(Ui0 (u 1200 jialients at 
a time, a foninlliiig hospital, and a lunatic a'^yluiii. 

'.riic castle of Sant’ -Angelo (of w'hicli the massive eircnliir tower ivjts 
built by Hadrian for his iijuusoleinn, and the furtili cations around it, 
consisting of ramparts, <litches. and bastioiiR mounted Avitli cannon, 
wen* begun by l\)pc Boniface IX. and continued by Hiiccessive po])es) 
is the citadel of Itomo, but it is nut capable of a regular defence. It 
serves ns a state ju'isoii and also ar a house of correction. # 

'riic ilistrict called Tra'^i.evere lies south of the Hurgo and between 
the tianiculiini and the TibiT, and comm unicateB with the IJorgo by the 
haudsoiiie gate of Santo Sjiirito. The Jauiculum is a long stniight ridge 
about a mile and a half Jong from iior*h to south, and it rises nearly 
3b0 feet above tho level of tho river. In the northern half of its 
length it rises almost immediately from the bank of the Tiber, leaving 
liowever sullicieiit level gi'uiiiid lor a street, which from its length is 
culled La Liiiigara. This street contaiiis some fine biiihlings, the 
Palazzo Sulviati, the Palazzo Corsini, one of the liandsoniost in Home, 
once the n si deuce of Christina of Sweden, witli a galh ry of paintings, 
'a library, and delightful gardens, which extend up the slope of the 
tJuiiieulum, and from wdiich there is a sjilendid view of Koine; and 
lastly, La Farpesina. a house and gardens built by tlie wealtliy banker 
Ohigi in the time of Leo X., with some line frescoes by ita]ihael. Uii tho 
hlope of the Jonicnlum is the Villa Laiite, the casinu of which was 
])ainted by Qiulio Komono. The church and convent of San Oiiofrio, 
likewise on tho Janieulum, above |ja liungnra, is worthy of notice, 
US having been the last asylum of Tasso, where ho died and was 
buried. 

lowar^ the Houtbern end of the Liicgara tlie hill recedes farther 
trom the banks of the river, which here makes a bend to the cast, and 
It IS within this bend that tho great bulk of the district cidled Tras- 
tevere is situated. ^ Borne of the streets run up the Jauiculum to the 
gate of Ban Panernzio, but tho higher part of tho hill is cliiefly ui^built, 
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though it is inclosed within the walls. The villa Spada is in thii 
part, near the gate, outside of which is the villa Pamfdi, a favourite 
promenade, of the youth of Home, with shady walks, water-works, and 
clusters of lofty umbrella pines. Among the most remarkable build- 
ings of Trastevere ja the church of San Pietro in Montorio, which 
covers the spot on which St. Peter was crucified, and contains some 
fine paintings. Above San Pietro in Montorio, in a commanding 
Bituation, is the fountain of L* Acqiia Paola, the largest in Kome, which 
apxiears at a distance like a triple triumphal aroh with streams of 
water rushing through : it was constructed by Paul V. with the marble 
taken from a temple of Minerva. Lower down, at the foot of tho hill, 
is the cullegiato church of Santa Msiria in Trastevere, a vast and 
haiidsoine structure, with gi*auito and porphyry columns, rich marbles, 
some good paintings, autl an old mosaic of the ]2th century. Near 
to it is the fine Kencdiciiiie convent of San Culisto, in tho library of 
which is a B]i]ei)ilid illuminated L.'itiri Bible of the 9th century. A 
long street leads from San Culisto to the cliiirch and convent of Sail 
Francesco a Uipa, once inhabit eH by St -Francis of Assisi. The church 
is ornsineiited with paintings, senlptun^s, and rich marbles, and has a 
clinpel with vaults belonging to the Pallavieini family. Not far from 
San Fraiieescio is the large building of San Michele ii Uipa, near the 
TibiT, facing tho Aventino Hill, which rises on the opposite bank. 
San Michele is one of tho most UHefiil and best conducted cbarHable 
eslablishm^uts of Komo, and is inhabited by above 700 persons. It 
consists of a worklionse, or house of industry for poor boys and girls, 
of a Bcdiool of the fine arts for tlione boys who have a taste for them, 
of an asylum for the old and infirm of both sexes, and of a house of 
correction for juvenile ofibudtrrs. Along one side of this vast building 
is thp handsome (piay and landiug-phicc of Kijia Qrande, where 
vi‘ss(ds wliicli ascend tht; Tiber from the sea hind their goods, and 
aiiui'xed to ivhich are ivarohouscs. Below it is tho Porta Porfcose, or 
gain leading to Flumiciiio, which is tho southern extremity of Rome 
on the rigiit bank of the Tiber. 

There are above 3(50 cliurclics in Komo, most of which are W'orthy 
of notice, citlier f*»r their anticiuity, architecture, or their decoratious. 
A fi!W of till’ most interesting have hc« n mentioned. The ebnrehes 
constitute one nf the principal attractions of muduru Home. One of 
the most I’emurkiible, the church of St. John in Laieranu, remains to 
bo no*, iced. 

The Kmilica Laterancnsls, with a palace and other buildings annexed 
to it, is Hitiiated :it the scmth-caBtcru extremity of Home, near the walla 
of Aurclinii and Ifonoriiis, in tins older and now desolate ])art of the 
city. This group of buildings is called * in Laiei'ano,’ from being 
built on tho estate once belonging to Plautius Latoranus, who was put 
to death by order of Nero (Tacitus, ‘Ann.,’ xv. GO). It appears that 
the later emperors had a palace on tho spot, and that Constantino 
bad a e.bureli or cdiapcl annexed to tho iiuhiee. Tins was the begin- 
ning of the splendid cliureb of Si. John iu LatcKiiio. Constantine, or 
sonic of his succGMsors, gave up the });da(;e to the bishops of Kome, 
mid the Laberaii, till the begiuning of tho 1*1 th century, was tho resi- 
dence of the po[)es, who enlarged tiio adjoining cliiirch at difibrent 
tinirs, and inadi^ it their episcopal or patriarchal church, which it 
coutiuues to be. The* i>npe, in his quality of bishop of Koine, goes to 
take solomu ])Ossession of it after his electitui, and he officiates there 
on cei'tiiiii great festivals, for which rcasmi it is styled the liead church 
in the world, ‘ Kcirlesiarnni IJrbis et Orbis Mater et (Vput,* 

Many councils have been held in the palace of the Ljitoran, five 
of which are styled CEcuinenic, or uuiversid. The palace fell to 
ruin iliiriiig the long residence of tlie ]»opea at Avignon in tho 
14tli century, and a fire broke out in 130S, ivhicli ecMisumed tho 
greater ])art of it as widl as tlie church. ’I’lie cliiirch was restored, 
but the induce was abanrloiitnl, mid Cregory XL, when lie transferrod 
his residence to Koine in 1377, fixed his residence iu tho Vatican 
jiahice, wliicli ilicn came to ho considered as tho residence of tho 
pniitifik till the J7th century, when they wout to reside on the Qui- 
rinal. Sixtus V. however in 15SG ordered u new palace to bo built 
next to the Lutcrmi church, which was not finished until more than 
a century after his death, and is that which now exists. It is used 
at present as an asylum for the }ioor ; and there is also a large hospital 
on the other side of tho square. The whole vast mass of building 
cidlcd by the name of Lateraii has been much elmiiged from what it 
was when the p()})es resided here. Tho interior of the Basilica, or 
church, in its iircsent state, was completed in tho 17th century by 
(Meiiieiit VIII. and Itmoceiit X., and the splciKlid front was raised 
by (‘loiueiit XII. The church has a nave witli ilonble aisles, and is 
enrielied with pillars of rare marble, statues, paintiiig-<, gildings, and 
bronzes. Tlie juiddle gate, whicli is of bronze, and of mastifi-ly work- 
inausbip, was taken from tho ..Kmilian Basilica in the Forum. Tho 
statue of Ooustaiitiue, under the portico, was foiintl in the 'J’hermro 
of that emperor on tlie Quirinol Mount. TJie ceiling of the uav^ 
which is carved and gilt, is one of Llio richest in Europe. Tlic bioi^e 
iiKiUBoloiim of Marlin V. is erected in the nave. Among the side 
ciiapels that belonging to tho (Jorsiui family is one of the richest in 
Kome ; the Pinal's, walls, ami paveiiieut ait? of valuable stones, and 
tho mausoleum of Clement XII. consists of a beautiful urn of por- 
phyry, which lay under the jiortico of the rantheon. The altar of the 
Blessed Snernrneut is adorued with four fluted columns of gilt bronze. 
Tho cloisters, which date from the 13th century, have some curioiw 
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inonumentii of the uiidclle agon. In every renpect the church of the 
Lateral! ie one of tho most intereating in a city abounrliDg with mag- 
nifieent ohiirchea. The obelisk of Sycne granite which ntanda in the 
aquare at tho back of the churcli is tho liighest in Rome, and perhaps 
in the world. The whole height of the ubeliMk, podcRtal and ornaments 
inoluded^ is about 150 feet. Tiio Thqitiatory of Constantine, whioh 
the church, is rich in marble pillars and paiutings, and it 
oontains tho oldest baptismal font in Home. Tho church of St. John 
in Laterano is collegiate: its cliapter of canons and prebendaries, 
instituted by Honiface VIII. in liiOU, has at its head a Canlinal Arch- 
priest. 

Tinder the fine poitico on the north side of the building, constructed 
by Pope Sixtus V. from designs by Fontana, is tho celebrated Scala 
Santa, or * Holy Stairense,’ which is said to contain a iiumbor of stops 
from the house of Pilate, which Jcmis Christ ascended, and which are 
held iti great voricraiion. Pious people ascend them on their knees, 
and to prevent the steps from being worn out, they have been covcrcil 
with boards. 

East of the Latcraii, and in tho eastern angle of the city, stands 
the ilasilica of Santa Croct! in (jerusahuniue, which was built near the 
Amphithcalruin (.'a^tr*. use by tlie eiuf^ress Helena. It derives its 
name ,from the circunistauco that a poi'titm of the true cross is 
deposited in it, and that earth brought from Jerusalem was mixed 
with tho foundations. Thin basilica was coiisecrated by St Sylvester, 
and bas been ofieu ri'p:uivd. Underneath the church is the chapel of 
St. Helena, whioh is rlccoratod witli mosaics. Tho consecration of tho 
Clolden Rose, f-eiit by the ]*oj»o annually to one of the groat Catholic 
sovereigns, tnkos place in the IJsisilica of Santa ('ruec. 

The givat basilicas, namely St Peter's, St. John, Litoran. Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and Santa ('ri»ce in OcruHalcMnuie, are within tlio w*alls. 
Outside tlie w-alU are three other ba^ilLcas of great antiquit-y and 
historical iiilereht. 1. The Jla ilica of Sail PatMo Fuori le Mure (tn* 
St. Paul without the walls), about 4 miles from tho lity on the road 
to Ostia, was fouiidetl by CoiisLaiiiiiio the Oreat abi>vc the tomb f»f 
the apostle. It was rebuilt by the eni)icror Theo<losiiis on the original 
plan, which was cirntrully pr(‘.*-erv<'<l in all tho subsetjueiit rc])airs and 
restorations, 'i'his church, formerly unrivalled for its iiiagnificeuce 
and for its oolleiition of Cliristijui antiquities, after divine worship had 
been perfonnod in it f<u* about l.'‘iU0 years, was destroyed l>y fire in 
1824. It luis been piiiee rebuilt, and w'au c<»n»* cr:it,o«l by I'ope Pius TX. 
in 1854. Thv site of thiscburch is exposed to malaria in the summer 
•months. This ba'-ilieu avjis nudt;r tin* jiroU'ctiou of thij kings of 
England before 1 1n' Reformat ion. 2. Tbe ilasilica of San Lorenzo is 
a mile outside tl.c walls on tlie road to Tivoli, it w'a.s founded by the 
empresM l*lacidia. and ciitii-ely rebuilt by Tope Pel.igiuts II. in a.j>. 

The portico, of ^ix Ionic columns, femr of which are Iwdstcd, is sup- 
posed to d.ite from the 8th century. Aiiioiig tin* vast collection of 
Christian antiquities in this church, which is built over the tomb of 
Sty Lnwrenco, are iwo marble ambones, or pulpits, relics of tlic earliest 
ages of Olirisliaiiity. b'roiii one of the chapels in this chui'ch there is 
a descent to the catacombs of Santa Cyriae.;!. :*>. About two miles out 
of the city, on the Aj'pian way', is tlie llasiliea <»'’ San Sebastiaiio, 
which was foumh d aluiut the time uf rnn^ lantitu', but the present 
structure wruserretod in U'dl by (Cardinal IJoivhe.'-e. The sanctuary is 
famous for its relics, Uiidi-r the altar of one of the cliapels is the 
tomb of St. Scliasliaii. There is an entrance from this basilica to tlie 
celebrated oatai-omlis of. St. <.\distus, in which th*- Christians of Pagan 
Kuiiio iiift for «ljvjne \v\'r.diip and fnr eomualinent, arid in which they 
buried the I'tuiiuins of martyrs in the faith. 

The palaces of the nubility form uiiotlier class of intereaUng objects. 
They are goiicrnlly buildings of jirincely luaguitude and imposing 
style, containing vast courts and long ranges of s]iacious iipartmcum, 
and Koiijo can boast of a greater iiiiniber of these than any other 
capital ill the world. In point however of intcrif)r comfort, neatness, 
or splendour, most of th< iii are sadly deficient. The walls arc of 
Travertino, or Tibiirtiue stone, the jiillars and staircases arc frequtmtly 
of marble and otjicr costly iiiab'rials. The ground- floor is cither let j 
as shops or used for coach-houses, stables, kitchens, or iithe.r menial i 
offices, and the windows arc giiardi-d with a strong iron-grating, without ! 
glass behind it, wiiich gives to the; lower part of the buihling the j 
app« laranoe of a prison. Several of the Homan palacies are partly let 
to lodgers, and the ownei*H occupy only one floor, or jmrt of a floor; 
the building beim; too large for any single family to live in, except 
such as a baronial laiiiily of the feinJal tiiiicH with its numerous 
dependents. The higher and wealtliier Homan nobles however, tho 
Borgheso, Co]oiui.a, JJoiia, Hosjiigliusi, and others, still retain some- 
thing of that feudal state, alihoiigU they have lost their fcmlal 
jurisdictiou. 

The villas of the Homan nobility are more pleasant than their 
|>alaccs, and roacmblc much the country-houses of the wealthy' Homans 
ol^ old. Several of the villus arc within the walls of Home, sudh as 
Medici, Pionibiuo, Miittei, and Oui-sini ; others are outside of the walls, 
such as tho Villa I’amfili, on the Jaiiicubiin; Villa Putri/J, ouit>ido of 
Porta Pia; and the Villa Madiima, upon Monte Mario. The Villa 
Albiiiii, although plundered by the French in 1798, has i*ecovercd ho 
mucli of its treasures os to bo reckoned the third museum of anti- 
qulties in llouie, and next to tho Vatican and tlie (laynto]. Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani, W'ho created this noble villa and its still nobler 


museum towards the middle of the ISth century, made it the business 
of his life ; he was a man of taste and an enthusiast for antiquity and 
the lino nr^ Among the finest sculptures ore — the rilievo of Antinous, 
the Thetis found in the villa of Antoninus Pius at Lanuviiim, tho 
Minerva, tho Jupiter, the Apollo Saurootonos, Diogenes in his tub, the 
two OaiyaLides representing Qreoiau boskot-bcarcrs, the bassi-rilievi of 
the triumph of M. Aurelius and others. The contents of the museum 
Albani are illustrated in tho works of WincMllmann. 

The Villa Borghese, on tho Piiician Mount, outside of tho walls, is 
well known for its gardens, its laurel and myrtle groves, its fine sheet 
of water, its temple, and hippodrome. The fine miiseitm of ancient 
sculptures was sold to Hapoleon I., and is now in the Louvre ; but it 
bus been partly replaced by new acquisitions. 

The numerous handsome fountains form another peculiar ornament 
of modem Home as works of art, indepeiuleiit of their utility. Home 
is better supplied with good water than most continental towns, 
and was much more abundantly supplied in uucicut times. Of the 
ancient uquoduc^ts three still continue to carry water into the town, 
having been re|>airod by tho popes. Thu iirist is that of the Ac(]na 
Vergine, the best in quality, w'hicli comes from near the ancient Oollatia, 
14 miles north of Home : it supplies a great jiari of the lower town, 
and feuds Li public f* tun tains, of which those of Tnwi. of La liareaccia 
in Piazza di Spagna, of Piazza Navoua, and Fiirncsu, are the princijial. 
The second is the Acqua Feiioo, the ancient Aqua Marcia and Cluudic., 
re-*lorcd Ity Pope Sixtus V. T' it conies from the cast, and supplii's thc^ 
iqqier or uastorn part of tlie town, and feedH 27 pnhhe louiitalus, of 
-which that of Moses, near Porta Pia, tliat of Triton in the Piazzii 
iiarburini, and tliat of Monti! CavuUu, arc the jiriucipal. lUie third 
.‘iqueduct, called Acqua Paola, tlie ancient Alsietinu, enters Home by 
the Janiculnm, and supplies huLh the Triisteveiv and tho Vabiciin, feed- 
ing the Fuiitana Paoliua and Uih spleuilid fountains bid'oro St. l*eter’s : 
)>assiiig the Ponte Sisto by conduits, it supplies the ailjoiniiig fountain 
ami tho neighbouring district of Strada Giulia. 

The obelisks vrhicli udoiii most oi' the; squares of Home iire aiinther 
peculiar feature of this city. 'J’hure are no less than 12 Egyqitiaii 
obelisks, most of them covtired with liioroglyphics, crecti d in djil'erent 
pai*ts of Homo. 'VVlien the Homans bccaino masters of Egypt they 
removed niimy of these monumuutK to their own capital, aiuotig othr.rs 
that of the Laterun, which is tho largest now known, its slialt beitig 
J 0.^1 feet (altUougli it lias been rcduci'd, a jiortiuii at the lower jiarl. 
having been cut off in consequence of being fractured), and two of 
its j-jilcs 9 leet 8^ inches, the tilher two feet, 'j’his obelisk was liri-.t 
conveyed from Jlt.4iopulis to Alexandria by ('onsianliito, and liy tliat 
em]H‘ror*H son, (.'onsiaiitius, brought from the lalt'‘r city to Jioint', 
whore it W!iH ureetifii in the Circus Maxiiiius. 'J'he shaft of the Lateran 
<»lHdisk weighs about 44 ;> tons in round numbers. Augustus also hixl 
pnwiously' brought two from lleliopulis. That which vv.'ia originally 
placed in the A’atican l.'irciis by Caligula, and now stands in the piazza 
of St. Peter's, is next in size to tiiat of the Latcnin, thoiigli siqqiosed 
tc» have bi*en Koniewhat abri'lged of its original dimensions. The 
entire height, including the pedestal and the ornament at lop, is about 
■|:»2 feet ; the shaft itself is 8:> fret, and 8 feet H) inches square, at its 
base, and 5 h-fd. 1 1 inches at the other end. 

The streets of Uoiiie are generally narrow, like those of most <ih! 
(rities, but many of them are Htraj.;:ht and ivgul:ir. and thi* great nunibei- 
of open H{>ac»-H, such as squares, gardfiiis, hirge courts, &i;., lender 
the town gisiicrrally airy. The pavement of the streel-s is made uf 
selei, or siii.’ill eubis of basaltic stole;, not very agreeable to peiic.s- 
irians, especially :is tln-re Jirc no foot[>aths except along the Corso. 
The Bti-ce.ts are lighted at night with ga.s. Home possesscft a grj*a.t 
adviuilagc ovt.T uiuuy coutim ixtal towns, in being pi-iiviiled with a 
regular s^stoui of sewers, partly ancient and partly modern. 

'J'he hiwer it>w'u is Hubjeci to occasional inundations from tho Tiber, 
whioh Romi!tiiiies rises, in suasons of extraordinary rains, from 25 fuel 
to JM) feel above its ordinary h'vol, whilst a considerahie part of the 
town is hardly 20 fei't above tho level. 

The climate of Homo in ancient times was considered healtb^^ when 
compared with the surrounding couiiiry. The <lunse po]>ulatiuii of 
the ancient city, its elevated [losition, the plentiful supply of whole- 
some water, the couvonience of an admirable systuni. of sowers, and 
other circumstances contributed to maintain a tulurablo stato of salu- 
brity within tho walls. Cicoro remarks the good choice uf those who 
built Homo in the most favourable spot in the midst of a general ly 
unhealthy rt*gioti. (M>o Hepub.,' ii. C.) Horace however (*Epist‘,' 
i. 7), oompiains of the fevers which prevailed in the mouth of August. 
The iiiiprovoTiieiits made by Augustus, and tho reconstruction of the 
town after tho great lire in Eero’s time, seem to have had a good 
effect on the salubriousuess of the city, niul PVontiiius (i. 18) observes 
that the increased supply of -water by means of additional nqui-ducts 
had contributed to 1 * 0111401 * the atinosplieru purer than it was iu the old 
times. After the fall of tbe empiro, and tho ravages committed by 
tho barbariauH, -w'o read of the abaiidoiimcut of Porto, Ostia, An ion, 
and other iiuiglibouring towns in consequence of the niuiaiia. At the 
same time a gradual removal was taking place within the walls ; tiiu 
population, which was much diminished, was leaving the southern pan 
uf the city fur the northern, tho hills for the plain of the (Jampu.:? 
Martius. 

As the southern lulls, the Ciulian, Aventine, Palatine, and Esquiline 
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bocame abandoned, they became olno unhealthy, for popnlonineBi and 
salubrity go tosrether in the whole^ Maremma region. But still the 
unhoalthinesa of the city was, aud is, much less in degree than that 
of the country without the walls, and especially of the lowlands 
towanls the sea-coast. There are families and whole religious com- 
munities that live all the year round on the desolate hills of old Rome 
without Huy remarkable inconveuience, though no one would venture 
to spend the summer rilbnths, at least from choioo, outside of the 
walls between Rome and the sea. The niiiismata which pi-odiice the 
malaria, emanate fmm tlie volcanic soil of tho (.'aiiipagnii, acted upon 
by the rays of a bumiiig sun ; they seem to be of a dense heavy 
iiiitnre, seldom rising very high aliove the groinid unless wafted by the 
winds. Walls aj)poar to stop their advance, firtf dis|)els them, and 
house foundations and jtaveiuGnts prevent their ernaiiation. 

It seems now proved that whenever the population lias decreased 
within Rome, from political and other ciiuses, the air has become less 
wholesome, and that ilie thin ly-iu habited districts are, iudcpondontly 
of their situation, uii'\v)iol'‘Hi)me in stiniiner, when compared >vith tho 
more populous parts of tljc town. Thus tho neighbourhood of the 
OorsQ and the lower town in general, and even the low filthy c|uarter 
i>f the Jews, are salubrious, whilst the eastern part of the iitic street 
of Portu Pia, the neigh itoiirhood of Kantii Maria Miiggiore, ami that of 
tho Lateran are considered unhealthy in Rummer, although they nre 
on comparati*roly his'li gnuiiid. The parts of the Qtiirinal and the 
Pincinn which are built upon are the must desirable situations in 
iiiuderii Rome for fresh air and health. On the other Hide of the 
rivor thes tliiulydniill district of Tji Tuuigara and the Vatican an? con- 
sidered unhoaltliy in siimiiier, w^hilst the dcnsely-peupled part of 
Trastevere is less comfdaititid of. 'J'lie fact is, that wlierever the 
popuhitioii gets thin aud miscraldc, the malaria will gain ground ; it 
will take possession of houses and gardons from wdiich the warmth of 
tlio blazing hcartli, and the cheering breath of liuinaii life, and the 
caro.s of tbiim-Htic. industry have disiippeared. 

Tho t.«‘mporatiire of Rome is generally mild and g*‘uia1. Frosts 
occur in January : but tlie thermouietiM' seldom descends lower tlinn 
I<\*ihr., ami tho iiiitl-rlay sun geiiorMlly prodma^s a thaw. The 
traimnitaiia, or norlli wind, soinctinio.s how«*vor blows cold and 
piercing for days togcttluii*. Snow falls at times, but it seldom remains 
on the ground for more Uian a day. Orauge-trees thrive in the open 
air; but lomon-tnscH n^piire covering <hiring the winter Tnoiiths. 
Rains are frequent aial heavy in Noveinlu?r and 1 December, but fogs 
are rare. In tlie sumnui* moutiis the beat is at times opprosHive, 
especially wlien tbe sciroeco, tu' south wind, blows. The hour which 
follows suiiMdi is eoii.sidered the moat unwholesome in summer, and 
peo]ilo avoid expo earn to the ojien air. The sky of Romo has lieen 
admired by most iravollers for its soft transparent light, its ultramariiio 
blue tinge, and the spleuilid colours of tho sunset, which (Uaude has 
HO wcdl rendered. 

Aiitif/iiifieg : liathif, — Tlie Raths of Titus were constructed near tho 
riaviau Amphitheatre about .\.Ti. 8n, on the site of tbe gardens of the 
golden house of ^'cro, botwcoii tlie Oulosaeiim anri the Rsquiline. The 
niiu.s stand now in a viiieyaixl. 'Fhe liaths of 'J'rajau, partly on the 
same site, and a<ljoiniiig those of Titus, were commenced by J.)nmitiaii 
and finislind by Trajan : they extended towards the church of San 
Pietro in Vineoli, which they almost touched. (In tlie ehiircli of San 
l*ietro in Vineoli is Michel Angelo's celebrated statue of M<iKes.) The 
Rath.'^i of 'rrajan resemble very much those of Lliocletian in plan : they 
occupy an area of about 1100 feel by 800 feet. One of the great 
hcmicycles near the northern angle still remains. On the shorter 
sides, near the eastern and southern angles, arc the remains of two 
heini(.> 3 'elcs with niches for statues. The long side opposite the Colos- 
seiiin eoutaina in the centre the remains of a great semicircular 
theatre. There are few (and those lew are unintelligible) remains of 
thi; inicrtial part of the building. Part of the golden house of Nei'u 
rt'maius iiinlcr the Paths of Tnijau. In tho passages and chambers of 
this house there arc still some elegant arabesque decorations, the 
colours of which in many parts are Htill very vivid. 

The Paths of Coustantine were, according to Victor, in the region of 
the Quirinal. They were erected about a.d. 32d, and were repaired in 
the middle of the fith century. In 1511) some of the ruins were still 
in existence, but tliey disajipearful about 1527. Palladio restored the 
plan, ami i*i the reign of Clement XII. an excavation was made on 
their site, when a magnificent portico, with an ornamented ceiling, 
and walls yiaiuted with historical subjects, were discovered. 

'J’he Paths of Diochrtiou, situated on the Viminal, wcr« erected by 
Diocletian about a.d. 302. They wore of vast dimensions. Tho 
extensive and capacious ruins were adapted to tho purjjoses of a 
monastery, and Michel Angelo transformed tho ancient tepidariiim, 
the caldarium, and a part of the frigidarium into a church with its 
dopendcucicB.^ The church is dhlled Santa Maria degli Augcli. Tho 
rest of the ruins consist of large brick masses with arches of enormous 
span : >^uie of these tnasBes still support parts of tho vaulted ceiling. 
Cii a part of tiio site of the baths Michel Angelo constructed a spacious 
and elegant cloister. 

The Baths of Agrippa were inclosed within the space circumscrihed 
by the sejuarc of the Pantheon, tho street of tho Theatre della Valle, 
the street of the Btimmato, and that of Gesu. They occupied a 
space about 500 feet from cast to west and 700 feet from north to 


south. The Pautheou has boon sometimes considered a part of these 
baths. 

The Baths of Nero were situated on the ground which stretches 
from east to west between tho square of the Pantheon and the S(|uare 
Della Madama. Eusebius fixes the date of their construction at A.b. 65. 
Olio hemicycle alone of these baths exists iu tho inu of the Piazza 
Ron dan ini. 

The Baths of Caracalla, commenced about a.d. 212, and continued 
by Kliigabalus and Alexander Stiver uh, are situated on a prolongation 
of the Avoiitino, not far from the gate of San Sebastian. They are 
perhaps the most extensive ruins in Rome; but being stripped of 
their marbles, cuhimus, stuccoes, and pain tings, they ouiisist only of 
vast and lofty walls, corbels, and uiclu'S of brick and tile, and for tbe 
ordinary spectator posBifs.s in this dilapidated state little interest. The 
ruins shind in three siqiiU’ate vineyards. 

Temfilat. — Tho ruins of the temple ert'ctod by Maxentius to the 
memory of his sou Rtnniilus, are vulgarly culled tho Stables of the 
(hrcits of Caracalla. They arc situated in a large inelusuro forming 
ymrt of the villa of Maxentius on the AppiaTi Way, and about a mile 
from the gati* of San Si^bastian. The lowvr part or ba»enient in purely 
sepulchral, with niches for the sepulchral unis. The ceiling is vaulted^ 
lUid supported by a huge central pier. 

Tho Temple of Vesta, situated in the Foniin Rourium near the 
Tiber, was cuiistructtid in the time of tho Antoniiios. It is of a pure 
Gronk stylo. Twenty Corinthian columns, of which iiiuotonn remain, 
Hurruiiurled tho circular ccllu, which was formed of masonry in the 
Greek taste. These columns are of i'arian iiiarblo, and fluted ; they 
are niised on a Bories of stiqis, must of which have been destroyed or 
removed. The ancient entablature aud reof are w'anting, and tho 
latter is supplicMl by an ugly tile covering. 

The Temple of C'-res and iTosorpine, rebuilt by Tiberius, and now 
forming ]>art of the church of Santa Maria in Co.^mediTi, is situated 
almost oppfisite the circular teiiiplo of Vesta. A pnrt of the cellu con- 
structed with large niasses of travertine, and eight eoliimiis of the 
peristyle, remain ]mrtly walled up in the church. The fluted white 
marble coluiiins are iu a good style, and of the composite order. 

The Temple of Fortiiua Virilis, nii-jiniilly built by Sorviiis Tiillius 
on the banicH of the Tiber, wa<< burnt and rebuilt in the time of the 
republic. It is of uu oblong figure, constructed of trevertiuo stone 
and tufa, and stiiccoetl with a iinu aud hard iiiurble stucco. Tlie 
hexustylo portico of the Ionic order lias been walled up between the 
columns, and an ongaged iiitercoluinniiition is continued on the walls 
of the cclla. The temple is placed on a bigli inouhleil btiseiiieiit, and 
was ascended by a flight of stejis. The columns support an entabla- 
ture, the comicn is bold, and the frieze is decorated with festoons 
supjiorted by iulautiuo flgures, and intermixed with skulls of oxen 
aud candelabra. 

The Templo of Fortune is situated in the Forum Uumauum, on the 
Clivus Cax>itolinuH. On tho entablature is the following inscription:-— 

SKNATVS I'OJ'VI.VSQVr. llOMANVti 
INCI4NU10 CO^SVMrTVM JtJSSTlTVri'. 

Tho Temple of Jupiter Toiiaiis, situated also on tbo Clivas Capi- 
toliuuH, was built by Augustus, aud is sujiposed to have been restored 
by Septimius Severiis aud Caracalla. Tlio portico was hexastyle, of 
tbe Corinthian order, and of white Luna marble. Tho columns are 
deeply fluted. Upon the friezo are carved iiiritrumeuts of sacrifloe, 
iiud the dccoratious which remain indicate that the building was 
liighly ornamented. 

Of tho Temple of Concord which stood near tho temple of Jupiter 
Toiians, tliore remain only tho ruins of the cel hi, which was originally 
covered with giallo autico and pavonazzetto. The pavement was 
forniful of slabs of tho same material, aud numerous fragnicnts disoo- 
verod iu the late oxcvivatious provo that it was profusely enriched 
with nrnameutul carvings and statues, and tiiat it was also destroyed 
by fire. 

The Temple of Antoninus Pius is in the Ji'orum of Ajitoninus, now 
the Piazza della Pietni, and at a short distance from the C'olumn of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. Eleven largo Corinthian columns, which Are 
much injured, remain on the north side, and support a white marble 
ai'chitravc ; the rest of the entablature, being much ruined, was 
restored with stucco. The columns have been walled together, and 
form the front of the present (histom-housc, in the court of which 
there arc several fragments of vaulting adorned with suuk ]>aiiels. 

The Templo of Antoninus and Faustina was erected by the senate 
to tho emperer aud his wife in the. Forum Uouiaiiutu. The two 
sides of tho cella, once clothed with marble, remain, aa w'ell as the 
magnifloent marble entablature over them. Tho hexastyle portico, 
with tho return columns of the Corinthian order, eauJi of one single 
pieoe of Carystian or Cipollino marble, still Bup 2 »orts a considerable 
part of the entablature. In tho frieze nro griflius, candelabra, wd 
other ornaments, iu a flue style of art. On the ruins of tho cella has 
been erected tho church of Son l.<orenzo in Miranda. ^ 

The Temple of Romulus and Remus is a circular templo m the 
Forum Komanum, near the tenii^lo of A u ton i tins and Faustina. In 
tho year 527, this building was used as a vestibule to the church of 
Sauti Cosmo and Damiaiio. erected by Felix JV. Urban VIII. applied 
the lu-usent Etruscan bronze door, found at Perugia, aud placed the 
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monuments of the middle ag[O 0 . In every reapeot the cliurvh of the | 
Lateran is one of the inoHt intereHting in a city abounding with mag- 
nificent churchen. The oboliak of Syene granite which stands in the 
^uavc at the back of the church is the highest in Rome, and perhaps 
in the world. The whole height of the olielisk, pedestal and oriiainepta 
included, is about 150 feet^ Tlio Baptistery of Coinp^xitino, which 
a^oiuB the church, is rich in marble pillars and ]miiitingB, and it 
oontaina the oldest ba])tiHmal font in Kotno. The church of St. tlohn 
in Lateraiio is collegiate: its chapter of canons and preheudarics, 
instituted by Boniface VIII. in 1300, bas at its head a Cardinal Arch- 
piiest. 

Under the fine portico on the north side of the building, constructed 
by Pope Sixtus V. from designs by Fontana, is the celebrated Scala 
Santa, or ‘ Holy Staircase,’ which is said to contain a nnmbor of steeps 
from the bouse of J’ilate, which dcBiis Christ asceiiticd, and which arc 
held ill grt!at vciici’atioii. I’ions people ascend them on their knees, 
luid to prevent the steps from being worn out, they have been covered 
with boaiila. 

East of the Lateran, and in the ciisberii angle of the city, stands 
the Basilica of Santa Croce iu GerusahMiiiin', which was Imilt near the j 
Amphitheatruni Casirviiso by the empress Helena. H derives its | 
name from the circuinstauco tliat u poi-tiuu of tho true cross is j 
deposited in it, and that earth brcjoght from .Icrusalein was mixed 
with the foiiiidatioiiH. This basilica was consocrate*! by St. Sylvester, 
and bas been often impaired. Underneath the church is the chaped of 
St. Helena, which is dcour.'itod with mosaics. I’lie cotjsccration of the 
Golden Host?, }-eiit by the I*ope iiiinually U» *»ne. of tlie great Catholic 
sovereigns, tskes place in th^' Basilica of Santa ('nice. 

The great basilicas, namely St. IVler’s, St. John, lAtoran, Santa 
Hilaria Maggion*, and Santa Croce in Gerusfilcmnn*, are Avithiu the walls. 
Outiide tlio walls :in: three other bri-ilicas of great antiquity and 
historical iiiteieht. J. The Ba ilica of San l^ioio J'uori le Mure (i»r 
St. Paul witlioiit the walls), about 4 nii]i‘« irtiin tlio eily on the road 
to Ontin, w'us founded by < 'oustaiitine tho (hvat above tho tomb of 
the apostle. It was rebuilt by the oiiiporor Thcndosiiis on the original 
plan, which was careriilly jin-serv*'*! in .‘ill tin- siibscquont rojiaira and 
restorations. I'liis ehurcli, formerly unrivalletl for its magnificence 
and for its collection of (!hristian antiquities, after divine woivship had 
been pcrfi trilled in it for almutliKiO yeans. W'as dcslroye(l by lire in 
18U4. It Ima been since rebuilt, and wau c<inH'’cr:i.ted by Pope Pius IX. 
in 1854. 'rile site of tliiscburch isexposeil to malaria in the snuiiner 
•manths. This ba'iliea m*ms under the jiroleciioii of the kings of 
England before the Ibd'iiruiat'um. 2, The Basilica of San Lorenzo is 
a mil© outsiih* tl;e. walls on the road to 'J’ivoli. It was foumbsl by the 
oropresH Placid ia. and entirely rebuilt by Pope J’elagius II. in a.i>. ff7\ 
The portico, of six ionic eoliitnns, four of w'liich are t>vi.'!ited, is sup- 
]ioKed to date from tlio 8th century. Among the vast collection of 
Ohriatiiui antiquities iu this cburcli, 'which is built over the tomb of 
St. Lnwivnco, are two marble an i bones, or pulpits, ivlic.s of the earliest 
ages of Christianity. From one of the chapels iu this church there is 
li descent to the catacombs of Santa (’yriaca. 3. About tw<i milc.s out 
of the city, on tlic Ap]'iaii wny% is tlie Basilic i of Ssin Seba-*t.iano, 
which iv.'i'ji founded about tlio time of t 'nii-drmtine, but the jiroseut 
atruotiiriMV.’iH erected in Pill by Gur.liiial Bor;die.'e. Th«< saiict nary is 
famous for its relics. IbnhT tlie altar of one of t,lic chapels is the 
tomb of yt. .Sebastian- ’J'liere in an eiitmiiec fnim this basilica to tin- 
celebrated c.ata>'oniiis uf.iSt,. ('alistiis, in which tlio l^irisi Laiis of Pagan 
Home met for «Mviiie wm-ship aiwl for eoncf'idmeiit, ami in which tli.-y 
buried the ittm.'iiiis of inart.yrs in the faith. 

The palact-8<if the nobility form another class of interesting objects. 
They tire generally bnildiiigs of princely magnitiido and imposing 
style, containing vast courts and loinr ranges of spacious ajiartiueiiis, 
and Rom© can boast of a greater iiiiriiber of these than any other 
capital ill the worlii. Jii point however of interior eomlurt, iicaiiie.ss, 
or splendour, most of thejii .are sa»lly ijeiicient. The Avails are of 
Travertino, or Tibiirtino stone, the pillars au<l .staircasis are frcqueutly 
of marble ami other costly in ab- rials. 'J'he grouml-ilour is citlicr let 
as shops or used for coach-houscs, stables, kitchi'US, or other uietiial 
offices, and the windows are guardt-d with a strong iroii-grating, without 
glam behiiKl it, which gives to the lower part of the huildiiig the 
appearance of a prison. Several of the Roni.aii palaces are pai’tly let j 
to lodgers, and tlie owners occupy only one floor, or part of a ll<>or; 
the building heiin: too large for any single family to live in, exccfit ! 
such as a barnuial family of the fi udal' times with its numerous ! 
dependents. The higher and wenhhier Romau iioldes Imwevcr, tho 
Borgheso, Culuuna, i)oria, Kosjiiglioai, and others, still letain some- 
thing of that feudal slate, although they have lo.sl thidr feiidid 
jurisdiction. 

The villas of the Roman nobility are moro plc.^saiit than their 
p^acc'S, aud roscmble raucli the country-houses of the wealthy Homans 
of old. Several of the villas arc within the walls of such as 

Medici, I’iumbiuo, Mattel, aud Corsini ; others are oiitshlo of the walls, 
buch as tho Villa Panifili, on the Jauiculimi; Villa Patrizi, out.-<ide of 
Porta IMa; and the Villa Ma4];ima, upon Monte Mario. The Villa 
Albiiiil, although plundered by the French in 1798, has recovered so 
much of its treasures os to be reckoned the third museum of anti- 
quities in Ron.e, and next to the Vatican and the Capitol. Cardinal 
Aie.*)saudro Aibaui, who created this nolde villa and its still nobler 
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museum towards the middle of tho 18ih century, made it the business 
of bis lifo ; be was a man of tost© and an enthusiast for antiquity aud 
tlio tine arts. Among the finest soulptures ore— the rilievo of Antinous, 
the Thetis found iu the villa of Antoninus Pius at Lanuyium, the 
Minerva, the Jupiter, the Apollo Saurootonos, Diogenes in his tub, the 
two Caryatides representing Grecian basket-bearers, tlie bossi-riliovi of 
tho triumph of M. Aurelius and others. Tho coiiteiits of the museum 
Aibaui arc illustrated in the works of WincMmanu. 

The Villa Borghese, on the Pincian Mount, outside of tho walls, is 
well known for ii» gardens, its laurel and myrtle groves, its fine sheet 
of water, its temple, and iiippodi*ome. Tho fine musoitm of ancient 
sculptures was sold to Napoleon I., and is now in the Louvre ; but it 
has been partly replaced by new acquisitions. 

Tho numerous handsome fountains form another peculiar omaraoiit 
of modem Rome as works of art, independent of their utility. Rome 
is better supplied with good water than most continental towns, 
mill was Tnuch more abumluntly supplied in ancient times. t>f tlie 
ancient aqueducts three still continue to carrj' water iutii the town, 
having been repaired by the popes. Tho lij>t is that of tin? Acqua 
V ei^iiie, tlie best in quality, wliich comes from near the ancient (.loJlatia, 
14 mileiB north of Rome : it supplies a groat pari of the* lower town, 
and feeds 13 ]nLblic fountains, of which those of Trevi, of La Barcaecia 
in I'iazza di S)>agiia, of Piazza Navona, and FariicHc, arc tlw^ princijial. 
The second is tlie Aci|uu Felice, the ancient Atpia Marcia and Claiidin, 
rc'itorcd by I'ope Sixtus V. V it conics from ilic cast, and sup]ilics the 
upper or eastern part of the town, and feeds 27 piibhe foiiutiiiiiH, of 
wliioh that of Moses, near Porta I’ia, that of Triton iu ilie IT’izza 
Barberiui, and th.ai of Monte ('avallo, are the principal, 'flni third 
a<]ueiliict, called Acqiia I’uola, the ancient Aisietiiiu, outers Home by 
tlic Jsuiiciiliim, and supplies botli the Tnisti^vorc and tiie Vatican, fecil- 
ing the Fontana Paolina ainl the splendid foiiiitaius before Su I’etur's : 
passing the l*ontc .Sisto by conduits, it siipplic't the adjoining fuiuitaiii 
aiiil the neigliboLiring ilistriet of Strada Giulia. 

The obelisks ivliioli adorn most of Ibt* S(pi:n'os of Rome* arc another 
}>eeiiliar feature of this city. Tln-i’c are no h*ss than 12 JOgy]itiaii 
obelisks, most of them covered with hieroglyphics, erecU d in dill'eivnt 
yiarts of Rome. \Vhen the ivoinaus becaino masters of Ki^rypt they 
removed many of these monumenls to iheir own capital, ainmig oi-ln rs 
that of the LaieM'.an, which is the largest now known, its shall being 
J 1)5 feet ^although it lias been rcihiccd, a ])urtion at the lower pari 
having bemi cut ofl' in conscqiicnce of being fracLiin'd). ami two of 
its sides 9 feet inches, the other two P feet. ’J’his ol)fli.sk was 
couviryeil from Heliojxiiis to Alexandria by (.Constantine, and bv tiiat 
cm|M.Tor*H son, iConstaiitiiis, brought from the lutt<‘r city Ui liunie, 
wJicre it was erected in tho Circus Maximus. Tlio shaft t/f the i^ateraii 
obelisk ‘weighs about 44:'i tuns in round number.^. Angusins also h.-nl 
pr<‘vioiisly hi'oiight two from ilelioi»oiis. ’J’hat which w.xs originally 
placed in the Vatican Circus by Caligula, and now stainis in the piazza 
of St. i’etej‘'s, is ne,\t in size to ti;at of tht^ Lateran, thongli siippused 
to have been KomcAvhat abridged «»f its original dimcn.sion.i. 'fhe 
entire; height, ineludiiig the jicdestal and the ornament ut top, 1,-: about 
132 feet; tlic shaft itself is ^‘'3 b et, niid 8 feet lU inches s«.juarc ul its 
basi’, and 5 feet 1 1 inches at tin- other end. 

The. sTicets of Rome are generally narrow*, like tliosc of most old 
<*ities, but many of tlnmi are Mt.i-aij;iit ami regiil.ir, and thvgr».a1 iminbcr 
of uj»oii spac»‘s, such us sajiiares, gartli‘ii.-t, largo court-, &i;., leinier 
the low'll geiiirrally airy. The pavoineut o*‘ tlie. streeirt is mat It t.if 
s^olei, or siiiull cuImh uf basaltic stun<*, not Aery agreeahh: in pede.-.- 
trians, esp'^rially as tlo re are no footpaths exi.'-pt along th * Cor.-^o. 
I’hc Streets are lighted at. iiigiit with gas. Home po.'.M.h.se.- a gre;it 
advantage over many eouiiin iital towns, iu bt*iug j*rovitled will* a 
regular sAstuni of snw'ors, jiartly ancient ami partly inuilern. 

'.riie lower town is subject to occasional iniiiidutions from the Tiber, 
which sometimes rises, iu seajsous of c.vtraordiiiary rains, from 2^ ieei 
to 30 feet above its ordinary level, whilst a considerable jiart of the 
tow'n is hardly 20 feet above the levtd. 

The climate of Rome in ancient time.'* Avuft considered healthy Avhen 
compared with the surroumhiig country. The dense popnlatiun of 
the liiiciont eit}-, its elevated position, the jilcutifiil supply of whtde- 
soine Aviiter, tho coiivouieiic© of an acliiiirublu system of sewers, and 
other ein mills tan CCS cuntrihutL'd to iiiaiiitaiii a tuierablo stab; of salu- 
brity within the walls. Cicero remarks the good choice of those who 
built Rome in the most favourable spot in the midst of u generally 
unhealthy region, (‘lie Repub./ ii. G.) Horace however (‘Epi.-it’’ 
i. 7), eoiiiplaiijs of the fevers which prevailed iu the month of Augn.st. 
The impiDveincnts made hy Augustiis, and the recoiisLrnetinn of tlie 
town after the great lire in Nero’s time, seciii to have had u good 
elfect on tht KHliihriousiicss of the city, and Frontinus (i. 18) observes 
that the increased supply of Avatcr by means of additional aqmducia 
had contributed to reniicr the utmospiierc purer than it Avas in tiie old 
time-*. After tlio fall of tho empire, and tho ravages comiiiitteiJ by 
♦he lairbiirians, we reutl of the abandonment ol' l*orl.o, Ostia Ardna 
and other neighhouriiig towns in coiisequeiice of the iiiaJarhi *At tlio 
same time a gradual removal was hiking place within the walls • tlic 
populaticTi, which was much diminished, was leaving the southern nart 
iiorthern, the JiiJJs for tho plain of tho Cumi.ua 

As the Boutherii hilI.H, the Cailian, Avontine, Palatine, aud Esquiliuo 
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bocAme abandoned, they became also unhealthy, for populousneBB and 
salubrity go together in the whole- Maremma region. But atill the 
unhealthiuenfl of the city was, and in, much leas in degree than that 
of the country without the walli, and especially of the lowlands 
towards the Bea-coast. There are families and whole religious com- 
munities that live all the year round on the desolate hills of old Rome 
without any remarkable inooiiveuience, though no one would venture 
to spend the summer ctfbnths. at least from choitie, outside of the 
walla between Rome and the sea. The miasmata which produce the 
malaria, emanate fi*om the volcanic soil of the Campagna. acted upon 
by the rays of a burning sun ; they seem to be of a detist*. heavy 
nature, seldom rising very high above the ground uiilesH wafted by the 
winds. Walls appear to stop their advance, fire dispels them, and 
house foundations and pavements ])revent their emanation. 

It seems now proved that whenever the population has decreased 
within Rome, from political and other caiisuH, the air has become 1i‘hh 
wholesome, and that the thinly-inhabited districts art), independently 
of their situation, unwhoh'Hotiie in suiiimcr, when comjmred with the 
more populous )>arts of the town. Thus the neighbourhood of the 
(yOr-»o and the lower town in general, and even the low filthy (juarter 
of the flews, are sahilirioiis, whilst the eastern part of the fine street 
of Portji l*ia, the ncighhourhood of Santa Maria Maggiore, and that of 
the Lateran are considered unhcaltliy in summer, although they are 
on comparatively high ground. The purj^ of the Quiriiial and the 
l^ineinti which are built iii)on are the tiicist desir.ible situations in 
modern Uoine for fresh nir and health. On the other side of tlm 
river the thinly-built distriiit of La liiiiigara and the Vatican are con- 
sidered iinbculthy in Biimiiicr, wliilst the densely-peopled part of 
Trasb^vere is less complained of. The fact is, that wliorcver the 
]>opnl ititm rets thin and miserable, the maharia will gain ground ; it 
will tnki‘ posHCssicui of houses and gardens from 'which the warmth of 
tlio blazing hearth, and the clieeriiig lin^ath of Jnitnaii life, and the 
cares of doiin-stic iiidiiMtry liave dis;i])p<‘iired. 

'I’hc temjiendiire of Home is generally niilil and genial. Frosts 
occur in .January : but th** thormoim*ter seldom descemls lower than 
‘J(i' Fahr., nn-.l the mid-flny sun genorally pro<luees a thaw. The 
trnmontana, or north wiinl, sometinios however blows cold and 
ineiviiig for days together. Snow falls at tiiiicM, hut it seldom rctnaiiis 
on the ground for more than a <lay. Orange-trees thrive in the <ipen 
:>.ir; but lomon-trees require covering during the winter months. 
Ibiins arc frequent and heavy in Noveniln'r and Oeceinber, but fogs 
are rare. In tin* .sumin' i* iiionths the heat is at times oppressive, 
eHpe^^lally when the sein»ee<», or south wiini, blows. The hour which 
follows sunset is considered the most unwholesome in summer, and 
]iooplu avoiil espoHUi’i^ to the opfui air. 'Phe sky of Itome has been 
admired by most travellers for its soft traiisparcfit light, its \iltr.amarine 
bhu! tinge, and tlio splendid colours of the .sunset, which Claude lias 
HO well rendered. 

A utiffiiitivH : Jinthn . — 'Plm lUiths of I’itus wen; constructed near the 
Flavian Auiphithcaliv about a.d. 80, on the site of the gardens of the 
golden houHc of Nero, between the Colosseum and the Ksqniliiie. The 
ruins stand now in a vineyard. 'Pho Baths of Trajan, p;irtly on the 
H:ime f^ite, and adjoining tlnme of Titus, were eomiiieiiced by Domitiaii 
and finished by 'iVajaii : they extended towards the church of Sail 
rietro ill Vincoli, which they iiliiiost touched. (In the clinroh of San 
in Vincoli is Michel Angelo's celebrated statue of Mokcs.) The 
ikith.s of 'IVajan resemble very much tho.so of hiocletian in plan: they 
occupy an area of about 1100 feet by SOU feet. One of the great 
lietiiicyclos near the northern angle still remains. On the shorter 
sides, near the easti'm aiul sou them angles, are the remains of two 
heniieycles with niches for statne.s. Tlie long side oppo-site the (’olos- 
seum csontains in tlie centre tht? r>'maius of a great semicircular 
theatre, ^'here are few (ami those few are iiniiittlligible) reuiuitts of 
tli«‘ iiit(‘rti;il part of the buililing. Fart of the golden hoii-e of Nero 
reinaiiiM under the Baths of Tr.ijan. In the passages and chambers of 
this house there are still some elogani arabes(inr d<*coratioti.s, the 
colours of which in many parts arc still very vi\ id. 

The Baths of (kuistautiiio w*ere, according to Victor, in the region of 
the Qniriiial. They were erected about a.d. ami weiv rcpaireil in 
tho middle of the f»th cciitiir 3 \ In 1510 some of the riiiiis were still 
in existence, but they disappe.irod about 15t27. Falladio restored the 
plan, ami in the reign <»f ('lenient XII. aii excavation was made on 
their sitc\ when a iii:.giiificeiit portico, with an ornamented ceiling, 
aiid^ walls painted with historical subjects, were discovc>rc*d. 

The Baths of Dioch tian, Hitnaied on the Viininal, wera erected by 
hiouletian aboiit a.d. JiOii. They w’oit? of vast diuicusions. The 
extensive and capacious ruins were adapted to the purposes of a 
iiionastei'y, ami Michel Angelo transformed tho nucieiit tcpidariiiiii, 
the ciddariiim, and a port of the frigidariuiii into a chiii'ch with its 
depeiideucies. The ohuixih is d8lletl Santa Maria degU Augeli. The 
rest of the ruins consist of large brick masses with ai'ches of enormous 
span : some of those masses still support parts of the vaulted ceiling. 
On a part of the site of tho baths Miohel Angelo constructed a spacious 
and elegant cluistor. 

I he Baths of Agrippa were inolosed within tho space circumscribod 
by the squam of the Pantheon, tlie street of the Theatre della Valle, 
the str^t of the iBtitnmiitn, and that of (b'sii. I'hey occupied a 
space about 500 feet from east to west and 700 foot from north to , 


south. The Pantheon has been sometimes considered a part of these 
baths. 

Tho Baths of Nero were situated on the ground which stretches 
from east to west between the square of the l^iuthoon and the square 
Della Madama. Eusebius fixes the date of their construction at a.d. 05. 
One homicycle alone of these baths exists in the inn of the Piazza 
Hoijiiaiiini. 

Q'hn Baths of Caracalla, commenced about a.u. 212, and continued 
by Elagabalus and Alexaiidor Severus, are situated on a prolongation 
of tho Aventiue, not far from the gate of San Sebastiau. They are 
perhaps the most extensive ruins in Uuine; but being stripped of 
their inarbli^s, coliituriH, stuccoes, and paintings, they ooiisist only of 
vast and lofty walls, corbels, and niches of brick and tile, and for the 
onlinary spoebator possess in this dilapidated state little interest. The 
ruins stand in three separate vineyards. 

Ttmploi. — The ruins of the temple erected by Max en tins to the 
memory of his sou itomiiliis, are vulgarly called tho Stiibles of the 
(*irciiH of (Jaracalla. They arc situated in a large inclosure forming 
part of the villa of Maxentius on the AppiaTi Way, and about a mile 
from the gate of San .Sidaistian. The lowi-r part or basement is purely 
sepulchral, with niches for the Reiailchnil urns. The celling is vaulted, 
and Hiij>ported by a huge central pier. 

Tho Temple of Vesta, situatt.'d in the Furum Boariiim near the 
Tiber, was constructed in tlie time of the AntoiiincM. It is of a pure 
Greek style. Twenty Corinthian culnmiiH, of which nineteen i-omain, 
Hurnmnded the circular celhi, which was formed of masonry in the 
Greek taster These columns are of i'urian marble, and iluted ; they 
are niised on a siTies of steps, most of which have been destroyed or 
removed. The ancient entablature and roof are wanting, and the 
hitter is supplied by an ugly tile covering. 

The Teruj>le of (Ji-res and Proserpine, rebuilt by Tiberius, and now 
forming part of the church of Sant;i Maria in ('o.sTiiodin. is situated 
almost opposite the circuhu' tenqde of Vesta. A pwrt of the cella coii- 
strncted with large masses of travertine, and eight columns of the 
peri.style, remain pai-tly walled up in the church. The fluted white 
marble cobiirins are in a good style, and of the composite order. 

The Temple of Fortnua Virilis, ori. inally built by Serviiis Tullius 
on the banks of the Tiber, was burnt and i-ebuilt in the time of the 
I’cpublic. It is of uii oblong ligure, constriietcd of travertine stone 
and tufa, and stnecoed with a fine aiul hard marble stucco. The 
hexostylc portico of the Ionic order has been walled up bt 5 tween the 
colnriiiis, and an oiigsged iutercobimniation is continued on tho wallc 
of the cella. The ttunple is placed on u high moulded basement, and 
was aseniidcd by a flight of steps. The columns support an entabla- 
ture, the cornice is bold, and the frieze is decorated with festoons 
.siippf)rted by infantine figures, and intermixed with skulls of oxen 
and candelabra. 

The Temple of Fortune is situated in the Forum Komanum, on tho 
Clivus Ca]>itulinus. Un the entablature is the following inscription: — 

SKXATVS ri)i'VI.V.SiiVE UOM.VNVS 
FNCENDIO COXSVAIITVM K1-U4TITVIT. 

The Temple of duiiiter Toiiaus, situated also on the Clivus Capi- 
toliuuB, was built by Augustus, ami is supposed to have been restored 
by Septiniiii.s Severus and Caracalla. The portico w*a8 hexastyle, of 
the Corinthian order, and of white Luna marble. The columns are 
deeply fluted. Upon tho frieze are carved instruments of sacrifice, 
and tlio decorations which remain indicate that the building was 
highly ornamented. 

Of tho Temple of Concord which st iod near the temple of Jupiter 
Toiians, there I'eiuain only the ruins of the cella, which w:u originally 
covcx*ed w'ith giallo antico and pavouazzetto. The pavenneut was 
formed of slabs of the same material, and numcious fr-igmeiits disco- 
vered ill the lato excavations prove that it was profusely enriched 
with oruaineutul ciu’vings and stotues, and that it was also destroyed 
by tire. 

The Temple of Antoninus Pius is in the Fiimm of Antoninus, now 
tho Piazza della Pietra, and at a short, distance from the Column of 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. Klevon large Corinthian columns, which kte 
much injured, remain on the north side, and support n white marble 
architrave ; the rest of the entablature, being much ruined, was 
restored with stucco. Tho columns have been walled together, and 
form tho front of tho proscut Custom-hoiise, in the court of which 
there are several fragments uf vaulting atloriied with sunk panels. 

Tho Temple of Antoninus and Faustina was erected by the senate 
to ibo emperor and his wife in the . Forum Bomanum. The two 
sides of tho cclla, once clothed ^«'ith marble, remiiiu, os well as the 
uiaguificetit marble entablature over them, Tiie hexastyle ]iortico, 
with the return columns of the ('Corinthian onler. each of one single 
piece of Carystiau or Clpollino marble, still supports a cousidorable 
part of tho entablature. In tho frieze are griftins, candelabra, and 
other ornaments, in a line style of art. On the ruins of the cella haa 
been erected the chui*cb of Sun Lorenzo in Miranda. 

Tho Temple of Romulus and Uemiis i.^ a ciiuiilar temple in the 
Forum Koinauitm, near the toiiiplo of Autoniiius and Faustina. In 
the year 627, this buildiug was ustul as a vostibulo to the church of 
Sunli Cosmo liinl I bimimio.' erected by Felix IV. Urban VIII. applied 
the present Etruscan bronze door, found at Perugia, and placed the 
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two antique porphyry oolumuB, with tlieir cutahlatureB, in their present 
Bituationa. 

The Temple of Peace, ca11f3(l also the Basilica of Constantine, wjis 
huilt by Mazentius, and after his death dedicated by Constantine. 
This edifice, which consisted of three naves, has the noiiheru-most 
still in good preservation, and divided into three great lu'ches, em- 
bracing the whole length of the nave. The centre arch, at a later 
period, was altered into the form of a tribune. The vaultings «)f all 
three are decorated ivith enormous sunk panels and stuccoed orna- 
ments, and the walls ivith niches. The Bouthcrnniost nave was similar, 
but without a tribune. All except the indications of the piers have 
disappeared, as well iis the great central nave, at the extremity of 
which was the priiiciiial tribune, of which there are cuily a few frag- 
ments of tho vaulted ceiling on the ground. Winding brick staircases 
led up to the roof ; one is still alniost entire. The building was 300 
feet long and 220 feet wide- The principal fa^le faced the Colosseum, 
and part i»f an external arcade remains in this direction. The piivemciit 
was of giallo autico, }uivoiiiuBzetto, and cipollitio. At a later period 
this building was convertJbd into a (..'hrislian church, at which time an 
entrance was formed towards the Palatine, on the Via Saenu 

The Temple of Minerva Mcdica was a circular «lomcd temple of 
brick, erected pTObably about the time of Diocletian. The circum- 
ference has nine niches ftir statues, seven of which have bcftii found 
among the ruins at dinbrout times. Only a jiart of its bare walls and 
a small ]>ortion of the dome, with tluj biittrcssca to secure it against a 
lateral thrust, now remain. 

The Temple of Nerva, situated in the forum of Nerva, was conse- 
crated by Trajan to the memory of Korva; it. iviis one of the niosL 
sumptuous edifices in Pome. Only three columns and a pihistt?!-, 
partly buried in the ground, on the soutli side, now remain. 

The Temple of the Sun, on the terrace of the Colonua gardens on 
the Quirinal Hill, is said to have been ereettsd by Klagabaln.^ Jt was 
of gigantic dimensions, and highly enriched, if wo may judge from the 
two groat masses tliat are left — a p;irt of an architrave and frieise, and 
the angle of the pediment. Many fragments of sculpture dug np in 
the gjirtlons have been fixed in wsills at the liack of these two masses. 
The site was eminently' calculated for a colossal temjile, as Hie entire 
height of tlie building would have been visible from most parts of 
Borne. 

The Temple of Janus no longer exists, but its site is supposed to 
have been the junction of the four great forums, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Mamertine prison, tlie arch of Septiiuins Sevens, and 
the Basilica Pauli. 

A temple for a long time called the Temple of Jnjiiter Stator, and 
afterwards the Tem].)le of Miutirva Chidcidica, is sitnatocl in the Forum 
Bomaijum, next to the site of a temple of (*astor and Pollux. The 
ruin consists of three marble Corintliiau fluted columns on an isolatt:d 
basement of travertine; the columns suppori a part of the highly 
enriched entablature, which is in tolerable preservation. The propor- 
tions and execution of this fragnicut are the very fluent, and, since 
the restumtion of true architecture, it has served as the great model 
of the Corinthian order. Of the temple of Jupiter CapitolinuM, 
originally built by tlie Tarqiiins, burnt ii.i:. 33, and rebuilt by Sulla, 
there remain only rouio vast substructions in the gardens of the 
CjdlarelU Palace. A temple was built to rii].s(rulapiuH on the isliiud of 
the Tiber, the site of w'hich is occupied by tlio coiiveut and church of 
Bon Bariolomeo. 

Gates , — Many of the gates of ancient Borne still remain, m'ost of 
them having been nibuilt by Tlonorius or Bolisarius. Wo mention the 
following : — Porta San Tioronzo, built by iionorius, a d. 402, and called 
Tiburtina fi*om its leading to Tivoli; it also opened out on the Via 
Collatiua. This gate is attached to the mouiiiiieut at the junction of 
the three aqueducts, the Aqua Marcia, Tepuia, ajid Julia, -which bear.s 
an inscription alluding to the repairs made by Caracallji. ^’ht; 
aqueduct called Marcia is ci)mmenjorated by a coin of the Marcii, 
which possibly may re]>re!3cut the original monument. 

The Porta Maggiorc, situated at the spot called the SSpes AVtii.s.' 
Here are the ancient gates of the Via Laiiicaua and Via PricneHtiiia, 
formed by the moniimcnt of the (Jlaurliaii aqueduct. The magnificence 
of these gateways was owing, in a great measure perhaps, to the circum- 
stancQ of the Claudiuii aqueduct passing over them. The tlirce great 
inscrigtiouB on the attic above the gsiteways show, first, that TibcriiiK 
Claudius, the emperor, brought to Koine the Claudian waters ctom- 

S OBod of the (kerulciin and Curtian Htreams, and also the Aiiit ne 
Tova. The second indicates the restoration by Vespasian; and the 
third, that by Titus. This magnificent faijade consists of two grerat 
archwi^s, and three piers, each decorated with two rusti-^ated columns 
of the Coriuthiuii order, placed on a rustic basement, and sii[)porting 
an entablature and pediment. Above these is the lofty attic iu which 
are the two water-channels. This attic is surmounteef witli a comioif. 
Severe in character, this structure is one of the bes* ])rescrvedf 
one of the most imposing architectural m asses in Boinu. From this 
gate may be seen the four aqueducts, Julia, Tepuia, Marcia, and 
Aniene Vetus. 

The Porta Sun Paolo, substituted by Honorius for the ancient gates 
of ServiuB called Trigeiiiina, Miiiucia, Navali^ and Laveriiidis. Being 
built on the Via OstietjsJs, it was called also Ostiensis. The present 
gate was r**huiit by B*ili.sitriu#-, who constructed it on a now level, thi* 


ancient being 26 palms lower. The internal gate is older than the 
time of Belisarins. and is formed with a double arch. 

The Porta del Popolo, the Flarainian Gate, chief entrance into 
Rome, was built by Honorius on % site a little higher up than tho 
present gate, towards tho Pineian hill, on a slight elevation ; it was 
ittmoved between tho 6th and 8th centuries to its present situation. 
The name of Porta del Popolo was given to it in the 15th century. 
Aidfd by Vignola, Pius TV. decorated the eternal front, after the 
design of Michel Angelo. The internal decoration of this gateway is 
by Bernini. 

Tlie Porta Latina, flanked by round brick towers, is built up in 
the walls near tho modern gate of San SeV)aBtiaiio, in the soiitli-oaBtem 
angle of the city. On a spot near it St. John is said to have suiferod 
xnai'tyrdom iu a n. 96. Inside the walls, between the Porta Latina 
and the Porta San Schiistiauo, is the tomb of Scipio. 

Till! Porta Sau Sfbastiatio, tlio ancient Porta A ppia, presents tw-o 
fine semicircular lowers of brickwork resting on Biibstructioiis of solid 
marble. Inside of it is tho arch of Dritsiis. 

The I’oria San Paiicrazif*, yii thii Jaiiiculiim, is probably tlio ancient 
l\)rta .Taniculcnsi:^. i>iitsidc the walls between this gale ninl St. 
Peter's arc the grounds of the Villa Paiiifili. It was hero the Freiicli 
commenced their operations :igiiin.st Homo in the siege of 1849. 

Tomha and ^fonn,lncnts. — Among the ancioiit ioiiibs not the leii'^t 
remarkable is the sepulchre of Kurysace.s the Baker, which is situated 
at the junction in Biviis of the Via Labicana and the Via Pimiie.stinii, 
close to the niouument of the Claudian aqueduct. The tomb of 
C. p4)blicius JhbuliLs stood originally without the walls of Survlus 
Tullius : it stands now at the extremity of tho Corso, mid consists of 
two Ht()rii‘H, one of which is buried iu tlie soil. Tliis monuiiieiit 
appears to have been emrted jirior to the Augustan age. The tomb of 
tlio Claudii, u mass of BhaIleh•^^s rubble, stands on the Via Miirforio 
almost opposite the tomb of Bibulu.'t. 

The P^’ramid of Cains (lostiiij:, constructi'd in tho reign of Aiignstu.'-, 
for the ashes of Cains Cestiiis, and situated near the Porta Ban i*aoh>, 
is II ]>yr»niidal mass of masonry covered with slabs of white marble, 
and is erect d on a basement of traviu'tiiie. In the cjiitre is a suiall 
vaulted scpulclir.d chamber, ileeorated with urabe.sqiies, of wliiidi 
some brilliantly coloured portions rniiain. At tho angles are two 
Doric fluted cohiiiiiis of white marble placed on ])edestrds, and on one 
of two liases which have been discovered, was a bronze foot, wliich, 
from an inscription on the b;i.se, apj[iear.s to have belonged to a statue 
of Oalu.9 Oestius. 

The Tomb of Scijiio is situated on a cross-road eoimoctiug tho Via 
Appia and the Via Ijatniu. T!i * chambers are irregularly exoavateil 
in the tufa rock, and appear to have been turned into a tomb, having 
been origiiinlly formed for tlie purpose of procuring bnildin:: material.^. 
The uneicut tntranci* coii.HiKtrt of a rude arch upon pepe.riuo iuiposti^, 
and appears to liave been partly covered with stne.co ainl painted. 
Over the arch i.'i a stoiit moulding, upon which tin. re was aneiLMiil 3 '' a 
second Btorj\ Several slabs of marble with inscriptions uiv attached 
to tlie Bides of the ]iassuges and chambers cut iu tlur tufiu An elegant 
sarcophagus of )jeperiiio with a bust of the same iiiatiTud were found 
iu one of thc'se chiiinbers, and have been placed in the Vatican. 

The Tomb of CiuciUa Meteila, eoiistructed riii an emitieiice on tht* 
side of the Api>iaii way, a liitle be^^ond the Circus of Bomnlu.s, and 
dedicated to the mtunory of Cieciiia Mntclla, daughter of (,huiitus 
Mf.te-lliis, and wife of Crassiis, is roiniu in form, and placL'd on a 
Hipiare basern'Oit constructed with mugijifi':eiit hloeks <»f travertine. 
It i.s Burinoiiiited with a beaiitiful dt-eorated frieze and an elogant 
cornice, from whieh most probably' ro.MC a dome or a eonieai-furmed 
roof, now destroyed. Jii its place there is a battlemimted wall, built 
A.D. 1399, wliich iiidi(:ate.s its change from a .sopiilehre tii a fortn's.-. 
Ill the time of i*anl HI. a .‘sarcophagus was fiiund here, whieh wa.H 
placcil ill ihe cortile of the Faruc.'ie palace in Borne. 

The Miiusoleiiin of Augii.MtuR, rn>n.striiet-'d b.y Aiigu.^tuH, betwec'ii 
the Via Fiamiiiia and tlie banks of the Tiber, wn.-t destroyed in 116V 
in a popular tumult, and became a shupeh'SH ruin. The buihling wa.-i 
of circular form, 220 Uoinan feet in diameter, and was probaliiy 
domed. Bound the inu*T eircumferriiee wore thirteen Hejinlohr:il 
chambers and an ample chanitier in the centre. In the lattin* part of 
the lust century the I'emiiins of this edifice were turned into an amphi- 
theatre for bull-fights and fireworkB. Two obelisks without hierogly- 
jihics, which formerly stood at the entrance of the Mausoleum, now 
adorn the jdaxza of Santa Maria Maggiure and the Quirinal. 

Thu Mausoleum of Hadrian, now called Castle of Sun Angelo, erected 
by Hadrian on the right bank of the Tiber, within tlio gardens of 
Doiiiitia. This building consists of a circular tower whose ]>re.Hcnt 
diametor is 188 feet, placed on a quadrilateral bosoment, each side of 
which is 253 feel. It was once iiighly decorated, but no vestige.^ of 
the decorative fiart remain. I'l-ocopisH, who described it in the 6th 
century, btiforo it was injured, says it wa.s built of Parian marble, and 
iidorned with statues, both of men ami liureos, of the same material. 
(‘Goth.,* lib. i.) Between the time of tin; rebuilding of the walls tif 
Bomo by Honorius mid the Gothio war, it appears to have been already 
turned into a fortress, but witliout injury to tho decorations. During 
the wars with the OothH, the Bomaiis, being shut up iu the building, 
were reduced to tho necesnity of throwing down the statues on their 
besieger.^. Ill the lOLli century it was fortified, and it Las been siuco 
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extended and strengthened by the popes. The ancient doorway is 
situated immediately in front of the bridge; a spiral-way led to the 
sepulchral chuinbera at the suiniuit of the building ; part of the white 
mosaic floor with which the way was paved is still remaining. 

BMycH . — The Pons ^llus, now Ponte @uu Angelo, crosses the Tiber 
immediately opposite the Mausoleum of Hadrian. It was ooiistr acted 
by Hadrian ns an entrance to his tnausoloum and tiic gardens of'; 
Domitia, in which he also built his circus. The whole of this bridge 
is ancient except the parapets, some trifling restorations of masonry, 
and a snnill arch on the side of the Custle of San Angelo. It consists 
of three laigo and two sniall arches, with buttresses attached to the 
piers and starlings projecting beyond thorn. It is decorated with 
modern statues. ^ 

The Pons Milvius, now Foiito^lollc, on the Flaminiau Way, rather more 
than a mile £ 1*0111 the city. The construction of this bridg^^ is attributed 
to iEtuilius Scauru!>, about b.c. 100. A part only of the bridge is 
ancient. Nicholas V. restored it in the mitldle of tiie liith century, 
up to which period the cxtrr^mitics consisted of wooden drawbridges. 

The l^oiJsSubliciuK, or Subliciau Bridge, lirst erected by Aliens Murcius 
of wood, was destroyed by un inundation in the time of Augustus, and 
rebuilt of stone by M. ^inilius liepidiis, the censor, from whom it 
took the name of y1tlmili:ii]. It was restored by Antoninus Pius, and 
in little more than six ciuitiiriea after was desti'oyed by u great inun- 
dation of the Tiber during tlio reign of Pope Adrian I. The basements 
of the piers arc visible when the water is low. From a coin of the 
..Emilii it appears to have consisted of three arches, and was adorned 
with an equestrian statue of the censor. 

The Polls Kabrieins, built by Fabricius, tlic Curator Viarum, a. i;.c. GUO, 
connects the city with the Isula Tiburtiua, and is tliti best preserved 
of the ancient liomaii brid;j;e8. T*oiis Orntiauus is a continuation of 
the Pons Fabricius, eouiieetiiig the Isola Tibnrtinu witli Trastoverc. 
It was constructed about a . 11. •‘1G7. 

The BuusJaiiicideiisis, now Ponte Sisto, connecting Trastevcrc with the 
city above the Fabrieian lh‘i<lg«), appears to have been resioivd by one 
of the emperors, it was n'constructod in 1771. 

The IVms Pulatinus, or Seniitorius, now callcil Ponte lioLto, Wiis below 
tbe Fabrieian aiidUraliaii bridgt.'M, and above the Subliciau ; only three 
arches of it remain on tins 'rrastevere side. It was iirsl built by 
P. (.loriieliiis Seipi(» AlVicaiiUH, and was repaired by Augustu.s. It was 
a very liaiidsoiue bridge, and had a roof Hiqquirted by marble colnnmH. 
lieiug caiTied oil’ b^* agr<;at flood, it. was rebuilt by Poj»e Pius III., and 
again by ( Jregory XI 11. in lo7o; after which it broke d<*wn, uud has 
not been re]>iured since. 

The l*oiis’rriumphaIi'4. ea11e<l also Polls Vtiti(ainus,w*as constructed in a 
bend of the river near the Vatican. It i.s conjectured lubave beeu built 
by (*aligula or Nero us a means of easy acee.ss to thei^ gardens on the 
\ atican. It appears to have been ruined about the iith century : snine 
reiiiuiiis of the rubble piers of this bridge may he seen when the w’ater 
is low. 

Thcafns. — Of the Theatre of Poiu]>ej', built. l)y and named after 
I'ouipey the (.ilreat, there are some rum.4 under the I'aluzzo ]*io, near 
the Uaiiqito di Fiore. 

The 'I'heativ of Murcelliis, built by Augu.'4tus, and ilediesited to Mar- 
celhiM, son of Oetavia, his roister, in honour id' whoui he named the 
p-irtioo attached to this theatre. This was the seeoml s<}lid theatre 
Loiisirueted in Konic, uud cnu.si.stc\l of three urilers, the upper of which 
is entirely loist. The reiiuiiiis of this building are in the Pia/.zu Mon- 
iaiiara, aiul a small part near the entninee to tiio Palaz/.o Orsini. The 
style of the aridiitcelure was the i'alladiau model of the Uoinan Doric 
anil ionic oi der.s. 

The Flavian .Ainpldtlieatre, or (.*olosscuui, W'dl characterised by 
Byron in its present stale as 

“ A iiuM#' wK'cli iu ruiiuiii:' prrfci'tioii,” 

was comtnonced by Vesjiasiati, in tlic last year of bis life, on the site 
of the great jMJiid formed by Nero within the extent of his Domus 
Aurea. The following biief description will give an idea of tho 
exterior of thU building when ])crfect loriu is that of uii ellipse, 

ilia axes of which are GllU feet and filfl feet long respectively. 'J'he 
arena is 2S7 feet long aiiil ISO feet broad. The ditl'erouctr botwi-cu 
the external uud inturiial diameters (IGG feel G inches ut each end) is 
occupied by four corridors and two blocks of radiating substriietiims 
— in, or between, which uro tho staircases and ways Irom the outer 
corridors to the inner, and to the arena, together with tho coucontric 
or encircling walls which gird the striiutura, se]>uraic tho corridors, and 
inclose tho arena. 'J'wo of tho suri'ouudiug corridors lie together, or 
adjoin ouch othei*, on tho outer si tie ; and iu this particular the t^ulos- 
seum exceeds every other structure of the kiml, all tho rest having 
but one only ; it thus acquires a second gulh^ry, in which also it is 
singular. The space covered by this edifice is little short of six iieres. 

The outer encircling wall is pierced with 80 openings, leaving of 
course an equal number of piers; every 0 ])t'iiiiig is arclied, and iu or 
against every pier is u coluinn projecting about half its diameter, and 
supporting an eiitabhituii^ which runs in an unbroken line all round 
the structure. With the exception of tin* four ceiitrai opeiiiug.s, which 
lie on the diameters of the ellipse, and are each nearly two feet wider 
than the rest, all tho openings are very nearly the same, their W'iilth 
being 11 feet 0 inches. An exactly similar series of arches, diminished 
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only 111 piioportiottH to tho smaller extent of the ellipse, separates the 
second corridor from tlie first ; and another, bearing the same relation 
to the second series that tho second docs to the first, or outer, bounds 
tho second corridor. 

The external elevation of the Colosseum (which alone can be noticed, 
as a detailed description of the building is given in another j>art of 
the ' English Oyclopeedia’) is composed of three stories of attached 
or engaged column.*) with their usual accesBories, and a pilaalradod 
oitliiiatice, forming u species of attic, which is pierced with windows 
— one iu every other interspace. The lowest ordinance of columns 
rests on the upper stop of tlic substructions, or on the ground-floor of 
tho structure ; it is of what is termed tho Doric style. The inter- 
vening arches are semicircular; they spring from moulded imposts, 
and have moulded orchivolts on their outer fiicos. Tho second ordi- 
nance is in tho Roman Ionic style, having voluted capitals to the 
columns ; and the third is in tho Coiinthian or foliated stylo : these 
rest upon continued, but recessed, stylo I luta ; their entablatures arc 
unbrokeu throughout, and the arches in the intercolumniatious iu both 
correspond exactly-- -exciq)t in minor details — with tho-^e of the lowest 
or Doric ordiuauca The pilasters have foliattnl capitals also, and are 
called composite ; they rest 011 deep plinths under whifdi there is a 
continued and recessed dodo supcrlm posing the Ct>rLnthian entabla- 
ture ; this dado i.s pierced with holes or Kinall windows alternating 
Avith those of the ordinance above, to give light to the corrid<ir behind 
the lower and under the uj)per gallery 011 the inside. Tho crowning 
entablature, which runs its cornice round iu one unbrokeu lino, is 
made bold and eflcctive by deep modillion blocks or consoles occu])ying 
the; whole, depth of the frieze. 

The Amphitheatre Castrensis, a Rm.all brick amphitheatre, erected 
probably iu the first century of tlic Chri'$tian era. It originally stood 
without the walls of Servlus Tullius, but during the reign of Houorius 
it wuH employed to form part of the new iuclosuro, and the arches 
were filled up. On the inside the form of a seiiii-ellipse on its gre:itc.st 
axis is all that can bo discerned ; but externally the engaged Coriuthiiin 
coliinms of the lower order, with their brick ca]}itii].tt, arc well pro- 
.served ; of the upper order there only romaiu a pilaster and part of 
an arch. 

Ardttui . — Tho Arch f4‘ Titus, which stands near the ruins of tlie 
Temple of Venus and Home, was erected by Domitian in hnnoiir of 
Titus and his compiest of .Terusalem. It is of Poiitelic marble, and of 
uu elegant design, but with only one arch. On the sides of the juers 
under the arch, which is highly decorated, arc two very fine bas-reliefs, 
illustnitiug the victory of Titus over the Jews. In one of them is 
represented the gold' n table, the trumpets uud horns of silver, and tbe 
golden camlle.stick with its braiiche.^. The triumph of Titus is repre- 
sented al.so on the frieze on the outside of the arch. 

The Arch of Septimius Severus, erected a.d. ti05 by tho senate and 
Komaii pei>]>ie, in honour of Septimius Severus and his sons (.-aracalla 
and Gehi, fur their victoncs over tho Parthiaus and other oriental 
iialioiis. This arch is also of l*entelie marble, with archwiiys and 
trau-sverse ai'cliway.s through tho ]jier.s of the centre arch. Each front 
is decorated with four fluted Ciilumus, and a series of ba-s-relicfs. 
Above the attic was a marble group ropresouting the emperor and his 
two son.H, in a chariot drawn by six horses. The whole of the. mould- 
ings and tho vaulting arc highly enriched with carved ornaments. 

The Arch of (A)iisLautine, erecletl in coxuniemoration of his great 
viotm*y over Maxentius, stands near the Meta Sudans, and fronting the 
('olo.sseiim. It is formed with three archways, adorned with four 
beautiful columns of giallo antico on each side, and enriched AvitJi 
iiiaiiy fine bas-reliefs uiul statues. Above the attic was a triumphal 
quadriga. The roadway passes under tho arch. 

The Arch 01 Dolabeila. This single arcii of travertine was con- 
structed A.D. 10, by tho cousuls Publius Coniolius Dolabella and Cains 
.luuius Sihiiiiis. It stands uear the church of San Oiovaniii and Paolo, 
and i.s thought to have hiuMi the eiitrauco to the Campus Martialis, 
Avhei'o tho Equiria, or equestriau gamo.s in honour of ^lars, were cele- 
braU‘d, when the (Campus Murtius was inundated by the Tiber. 

TIio Arch of Galiiouus, upon tbe site of tbe JCsquilino gate, dedicated 
to Gullieiius auil Saluuiua, by Marcus Aurelius Victor. The gate is 
foniK^d of a single oi'cb, adorned with four pilasters, aud flaukod with 
two builresses, a part of one of which I'emains on the side towards 
tho church of Santa Muriu Moggioro. Tho structure is formoil of large 
blocks of travertine. 

Tho Arch of Drusus, erected across the Appiau Way, close to the gate 
of St. Sebastian, by the senate, to Claudius Nero Drusus, father of the 
emperor Claudius. It consists «if one arch only, adorned on each .*«id(' 
with two marble columns of tlio Composite order ; above the entabla- 
tui*e are tbo remains of a pediment, aud there was also an attic. 
Caracalla used the arch os part of the line of his aqucdiici for his 
Thermo?. 

^ The Arch of Janus Quadrifrons, situated iu the Vclabrum, is square, 
105 palms on each face, with a largo arch in each front, forming an 
open vaulted space. In each of the piers supporting the arch uro 
twelve niches in two rows, between which were small columns os a 
flecoratioii forming a double iirdor. The coiistriictioii is formed of 
large blocks of white inurhlo. TJie upper part is riiiued. The build- 
ing was held by the Frangipani as u fortress. 

Tho Arch of iSeptimius iSevcrua^ situated also iu the Velabrum, aud close 



to tli6 Arch of JanuBy in a small atruoturo highly ebtibhed, and coQsiflta waa leconstruoted by Domitian in the form of ajOon^ iii the centre of 
of a single opening, aquiiro in form, and supported on broad pilasters a circular basin 80 Boman feet in diameter. The water came out in 
filled with ornament.. The inscription shows it to hdre been erected a^ct from the top of the cone. Tho gladiators of the amphitheatre 
by the^ bankers and dealers of the Forum Boarium in honour of f^lliod themseWes at this 'fou]|inn, which was repaired a few 
Septiinius Severus, Jillia Domna his wife, and Caracalla. years ago. W 

Cotumw, — The Column of M. Aurelius Antoninus, in the Piazza .ThePorticoofOctavia,buw.hy Augustus, near the theatre of Marcel* 
Colonna, has been already noticed. Bus, as a place of refuge fortlie^octators in the theatro from a storm. 

The Column of Autoniniis Pius was discovered on the Monte Citorio, ^he pdHico, which had been burnt, was rostoi'ed by the emperors 
in the house of the Mission, in 1709. It was of a single piece of red Soptimius Severus and Caracalla. The ruin consists of one of the 
arwite, and hod a white marble pedestal, now in the Vatican gardens, principal entrances only, which hiul two fronts each, adorned with 
WU granite shaft, which was <>8 Bomau palms long, was used to four Corinthian fluted columns of white marble and two pilasters. 


restore the obelisks enacted by Pius V I. sapportiiig an entablature and pediment. Several coliinms of Oipolino 

The Column of Trajan, foriiird of 34 pieces of white marble, was and CarysUuii marble arc walled into the houses of wo fish-market 


erected by Trajan, us a decoration to his groat forum, at the west base of (IV-scheriu), in which the ruin is situated. A part of the portico is 
the Quiriiinl. The height represents the height of the Quiriual cut away now useil as a church. 

and removed for the level site of the forum. This coliiinu, admirable The Palace of the Ciesars, commenced by Augustus Caesar, on the site 
both for its proportion and for the design and execution of the 1ms- of the house of Horteiisius, the orator, and of Catiline. Augustus 
rtlicfs niul oruarneiitH, which aye in the best taste, was the receptacle oilded to the original dwelling of JlorteiiNius a temple dedicated to 
for the ashes of Trejaii. A series ot bas-reliefs are round the shaft, Apollo, with a portico of Niimidian columns, and also a library. This 
in H S[iirnh forming^ a pictorial history of the ucliioveiuents of the palace was extended by Tiberius towards the Velabruni to the oxtro- 
enip«‘ror. It is in a high state of jireservation. A statue of »St. Peter is uiity of the Palatine Hill. This part, in coiitradlstinctiou to the 
placed on the podcsUil at its summit, and it is asceu<led by a spiral Domus Aiigustaua, was culled Doinus Tiberiaiia. It was increased 

. towards the forum by (Caligula, and united to the Ciapitol by a bridge. 


Ine Loluinn of 1 hocus, eiTctcd in the Forum Uomatiiitn by the exarch which was afterwards destroyed by Clniidiu.s. The Palatine not being 
Siuarugdus to the emperor Phocas a.d. ti08, is a flutcKl Corinthian sulllcicnt for Nen), he extended the lailace of the (^icsars over the 
column. On the top <»f tlu^ cujiitnl there was a gilt statue of the whole of the plain bstwceu it, the (kelius, and the Fsquilinn, and a 
emperor. The pedestal is placed on a flight of steps of bad con- part even of tlio Esquiliiitf itself, thus uniting the nahioc with the 
structiou. 


gardens of Mieconas. This extensive puhtct^ huving been dostroved by 


between the Quiriual and the Capitoliue. The Forum Koinanum laj 
between the Cajiitoliiie and the Palatine ; and between the west hast 
of thc^ latter anti the Tiber was the Foruui Boarium, along the north 
of which rail tiie Cloaca l^Iaxiiiia; and to the south, between the 


by the Vandals. Yet llcracliiis iiihubitcd it in the 7th century, and 


1 lamiumu way, and between it and the J ilier, wa.H thtj Oaiiipus the fonndiitions and basements whicli sustained the external nortieoes, 
Mortius and the Hamiuiau Circus. It has been before stated, that and the basements of the other jiarts of the i>alaci‘, which from time 
tbe modern city covera this part of the ancient site, and the position to time was enlarged. On the higher ]wirt of the hill may be seen 
and extent ot most of thesti forums arc u<iw all but unkiiown. 'J’he considerable remains of the famous P.dutine Idiirary, built by 
tioruiu oi ^erva is mfu*ke<l by an irregular line of wall, remarkable Augustus, and the iniignificeut Temple of Apollo conuectinl with it, 
lor Its height and massive masonry of tnivcrti no, sot without cement, and built after the victory of Aetiiim. Towards tin* (Jirtius Miixiiniis 
1 *** *1 X- that the Wf^ is much more ancie nt than the are the foundations of the llicatre built bv (IJaligula, in the niihice 

date of the formation of the forum. Through this wall there is an which he joined to the front of tlie house* of Aiigustii.-i. Near the 

cut diammally. Of the Foniiri of Teuqde of Apollo, but ludow it, there are two smail chaiiibei-s, called 
i™an onJy tlio cilcbnited t olumn of Trajaii and jjart of tho BaHilion tho BhOib of I.iviii, wbicli oro very well preaerved, and the i.Bmtinir 
Upia can bo seen ; the rent (.f tbo eite i« buried iinder the udjawint and gilding an^ in good taate. * ' “‘I 

T''” "re ot gray granite, ‘ Tho Curia Ilo«tiliii, on the Houthem aide of tho forum. Tliree wulle 

j li The Hite <.f the only of this building remain; they wew, originally ooverod with 

Bte|8 and jiedestals at their entrance may bo dLstinguished, and marble, and the facade waa probably decorated with col in mis 

o"* capitals, entablatures, and omameuta The Millianum Auroum, or Goldin Mil. atono, from which distances 

'in M *■ 1 m ... measured, stood near the temple of Saturn and close to the arch 

the^ci^dtXXri.b.t^ Mamertme and Tullian TriTOii, situated near of Septimius Severus, in Uie Forum Kowunum. It is a circular 
i-oiL'n of SelTrfiiH* the Imraau horum, was bmlt prior to the pillai- on a circular basement lined with luarLle, and was erected by 

JsV * I culan.'i'd V him. Pait of tho front, Augustus. ^ 

withmit cement - f If Ispgo blm-ks of tufa The Circus Maximus, situated in the valley at tho south si.le of the 

dividJd l^ie pn^nwas Palatine 11 ill, was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, and restored and 


reiisurvof Afra.iM ~ mi omu eroewu wie secona oDciisk. ui tins vast eUitice the 

as proLbly tbe work of’Lmilfnt iu the vinoyanl in which it now 


now covered by the church of San (liuseppe, and is far below tho level 
ot the Burroimding soil. 

IS Muxiinii, constructed by Tarquinius rriscus about ij.c. 600, 


The Circus of Bomulus, commonly called the fJirciis of Caracalla, is 
adjoining to tlie Temple of Bomulus, and is of the same style of brick 


without eement Two ports oi thisTri n* . T running irom nortti to soutli, the other from east to west. This 

near the arch of Janus O^rifrons fij^wer only arc vj.y ble, one square town existed till a very Into period, and was surrounded by a 

inVelabro and the other ^ wall picrceii by three gates. The Pomerium, that is, the precincts 

little belowthe Ponte liotto ^ which ougurm could bo token ran, according to GelBus (xiii. 

Sit's: 


roe^-aiit-. lat. «« - - . . rr „ wuc wnuvu uiuiusuro oi a wo vauey was noii so aoap, ana it contained a loiur tract of 

regions, and withm a ^ortdwtanceo? the Colosseum, It are parts of the EsquiUno. They were compiued by to 
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abandon their seats on the hills, and to descend into the plains between new town*was one mass of temples, arcades, theatres, and public places 
the Csslian and the Esquiline, whence the^ious Tusous in that distnct of amusement not interrupted by any private habitations. Aqueducts 
derived its name. ‘ ^ ^ ^ for the purposd of supplying the dty with water had been built hs 

The three hills north of the Pfii|pj|ne, ibat is, the Quirinal, Yimimib early as the year B.a 313, and the first (Aqua Claudia) was begun by 
and Capituliue, were occupied by^e iMfiines, and the lost of those Appius Claudius. It ran almost entirely underground, and conveyed 
hills was their citadel. When the Latff and Sabine towns became the water from a distance of shout eight miles in the direction of the 
united, the valleys between the hills must have been drained, and thijl ^orta Capena into the oity. Other aqueducts were constructed, but 
oloacBD by which this was effected belong to tbe earliest archifbeturaT- It was not until the imperial period that this kind of architecture 
remains of Rome. The valley between the Palatine and Capitoline reached perfection, and most of the remains which are still extant 
was set apart as the place ofj,iDoetiug for tlio two nations (Comitium belong to the period of the empire. They were mostly built upon 
and Forum Roninuuni), and^tbe boundary between the territories of arches whicli had an easy inolinutioii, so that the water run gentljy 
the two towns ^was ])rol>ably marked by the Via Sacm, which came from its sourco towards the city. Each of the 14 Augustan regions, 
down from the top of tho Vclia, ran l^tween the Quirinal and the according to a survey taken in the reign of Vespasian, contained lii, 
Palatine, and then making a bend proceetled between the latter hill or, uccoi^ing to a later account, 22 vici, with ai^ many sacella in jilacert 
and the Capitoline, os far as the temple of Vestal' whence it turned where two streets ci'uBsed each other. Each vicus seems on an average 
right oeross tho ('oiiiitiuiu towards the gate of tho Palatine. to have contained about 230 dw«*lling-hoiiseH, so that every region 

Thu Seven HilU iiiliabiti-d by these three difl'erent nations were coiitaiuetl rather more than 4500. About one twenty-fifth part of this 
united into one town, and siirmundud by a wall by king Sorvius number of houses were ' domus,’ that is, habitations of the rich (palazzi), 
Tullius. The new fortiiication consisted in some ]ilaces of u wall, with a portico in front and an extensivo inner court (atrium). The 
probably with towers at uertuin intervals; in other places the stei-p remainder consi^ste(l of ‘ iiisulie,' that is, habitatious for citizens of tho 
siiles of the hills ivinlorcd artiiitdal fortifications unnecessary, for middle and lower cla8»?es : tlu'-y had no i>ortic*> in front, but mostly 
instance on tho wcbtern side of tho (yapitoliiie. The north-eastern an open space which served as a shop or workship. Jn tiic interior 
])art from the Collinc to tho Kstjuiliiio gate, seven-eighths of a mile they may have had a court, but of smullcr extent than tltc atriuiu <if a 
in length, was fortified b^' a wall, or rather mound. From tho border dornus. Tho niimbt»r of tiiese iiisultc was about d -1,000. All i toman 
of a moat KKi foot broad and 30 feet deep, was raised a wall 50 feet houses were very high. Augustus fixed 70 feet ant.L Triijau GO feet 
wide and above GO fret liigh, faced towards the moat with fiagsioiies, as the height, above which none wcr(% allowed to be built ; and tho 
and flaukod with lowers. 'J'raees of this gigantic work arc^still visihle. upper story was generally of wood. It Wiis a law of tbe Twelve Tables, 
'j'iie walls of Servius were above six miles in circuit and hud above 20 which also occurs in tlic Roman legislation of later times, tliat no two 
gatts, lht‘ sites of uluinst all of which arc determined. They iuclndi'd houses, whether domus or iiisulw, should be built closely Logetiier 
consiilcruble tracts of land W'liich were not occiij)icd by buihliiigs, but that an open sjmee of five feet should bo left bctwct u them, 
but were either ]iasture-grounds or covered with wood or thic.vets, 'J'iberiiis, besides coiiipletiiig many of the buildings of his preth'cessor, 
such as great pans of the K-<ijuiliiie and Viininal. It wix*i however began the Prretorian camp on the nortii-easr si le of the city, in tho 
priiicijmliy the inner space near the wall iU;elf which was not occupied Cam]jus Viininalis, and surrounded it with lii. h walls. The wealthy 
by buihlings until a very lute pcriotl. Ibiiiiaii.s at this time liad tticir ]ial:tces principally in the eastern dis- 

Many great buihiiiigs were erected at Home during the kingly tricts, from the Porta Colliua to tho Porta (yVlimoutana ; they did 
period. The great temple of Jupiter was on the Ca^ntol. ^I’lie prison not howi^vcr form streets, hut lay in gurdeiiri within the fiehls between 
of Tulliu.^, called taina'r Tuiliuuus, or Mainortiiiiis, was at the eastiTti the high roads wliich issued from tho city ; uiid licuct* they arc* gene- 
foot of the Capitoline, Tlie C’ircii.s Maxiiiiii.M was betwtnui the rally called Ilorti, a.s llorti Mmocuatis, Ac. All that had been ilone 
Palatine and the A veiiLiiie. 'I'lic Poriiin Romauum was b-^t ween the for the cuilnillishnieitt of the city previous to the reign of IVcro was 
Palatine and C'ajiib'iiiie. The Cloaca Maxima carrie<i the waters of eclipsed by the maguifieent building.^ of this emperor ; but the greater 
tlie Vclabrniii and th<' Koruni Roiiianum into the Tiber, and is still a part of these works, togriher with those of former days, perished in 
stupendous work. Of tho wall of Servius Tullius few trace.s remain ; the conflagration which took place in Ids roign. In his restorations 
but it cxislcil ill the century of Rome. the face of th(% city a-^suined a totally diilerent aspect. On the ruins 

About 120 years al'tr: the eslubli'^hiiient of the republic, W'heii the of the teiu]des and the imperial palace on tbe i^d aline rose the so- 
city was taken by the Gatds, the whole was consumed by fire, with called tjoldeii House of Nei\A, which oecupieii a space equal ti> a large 
the exception of the (^'lpilol, a fiuv ljou.ses on tlie Palatine, ami some town. The greatest care was taken to make the new streets wide aiid 
of the woi'k.s above enumerated, the magiiitiide of which saved them stniight, and that the buildings shc>u)d not ^ceed a reasonable height. 


from destruction. Th<? hasty mode in which the cit}* W'its I'ebuilt 
expla!ii.s the fact tliai down to the time of Nero tiie streets of iiomo 
were narrow, irregular, and cruukeil, and, iu j>oiiit of beauty and 


I 
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In order to render possible tho execution of the regular i>laii the 
several quarter.^ of the city were inea.«.ureil, and tlie heaps cd* ruins 
weiv removed and conveyed in ships to Ustia, to till up tbo mar.shes 


reciilarity, I ionic was fur inferior to luoal of the other great towns iu | in its vicinity. All the ueiv builtliiig.s wev*- massive, and couslriicti^d 


Italy. l>i>wii to the ;>Ui century of the city, ]>rivaU! house.s wei*e | of the fire-proof peperiiio, wdtliout the old wooden upper story. The 


generally covered with sliiti^es, and there continued to be a number 
of groves wiUiiii the walls of tiiu city. Put toward.s the end of ihe 
period, wbioh is coiiiju'ised betwt'eii tho Gallic coutlagruiioii and the 
eiul of the sv coiid Punic war, Uoine began to be einlndhsited with 
1eiii|de.-!, which Imwevei-, botli as to material and arehileeture, weiv 
far inferior to the teiiiple.s <»: Greece. High roads and aqiic iucts 
also bfgaii to be biiili., Tnc .•*lreeta of the city itself were not paved, 
though wo have no reii.son to supj'ose that tiny were iieglccteii. At a 
f<oujewliat iatcr jsi'iod we liml ]>ublic places, streets, and walk.s under 
the p<ii‘ticoes, coininoidy paved with large square blocks of tiifo or of 
tnivertine. hi tl.e Acar li.e. J7G, the censors onloivd the streets of 
ihe city to he paved with blocks of basalt, which were laid on a 
stratuiii of gravel, such as is still visible in a part of the Via Appia. 
At the time of the war with Hannibal, the distnct near the river, 
between tho (‘apituliiic ami Aveuliiiu, was almost entirely covered 
with htuldiiigs. 

The private houses had from the earliest times been very simple in 
structure; but after the coiiqiicst of Greece, and more e.spccially of 
Asia, individuals began iu build their dwellings in a maguiticent .'jityle, 
and the taste for splomlid mansions and palaces increased so rapidly, 
that a house like that of ('rassiis, which at first was uuivor.-ally adiuii*ed 
for its H|ileiiduur and luagniticonce. iu the course of a few years wiws 
lost among superior buildings. Public (mUIicos however still remainod 
tbe chief objects of the pride of the Uumuns. Theatres were erected 
ill several parts of Rome during the la.st century of the republic. 
Ouriiig the civil wars bi'twoou MiU'iiis and Sulla the number of hiuises 
had iiicreiised to such a d«<{rcc, that tho walls of Servius Tidlius in 
sovend parts Jay within tho city itself. 

Gf all the splendid buildings which w'oro raised during the latter 
port of tho rt'public scaretdy any imees exist, aiul Augustus might well 
say that lie ha<l changed Rome from a city of biicks into one of 
iiiarblu; for the roads, aqueducts, and public buildings of vvefy 
dcBcription, toinples, arcades, and theatres, which were raised during 
bia^ long and peaceful reign wero almost iiiuutnorahlu. 'J'ho ivholo 

J fiain between the Quirinal and the river became a now town, which 
II spleudour and inuguificcuoe for surpasBod the city of the hills : thi** 


width of the new streets reiiih'red it neces.^ary to extend th#- city 
I beytuid its former limits. Some lime afterward.'*, iu the reign of 
I Ves]>asiau, a ni easiiri’inent of the circumference of Rimic was taken, 
acc«>rdiiig to which it amounted 131; R'.iiiian miles. The subsequent 
emperors couliimed to increase and rmU'llish the city; but under 
Gomiiiodiis a great part was agaiii cou.siimed by a tire which dc.stroycd 
all the buihliugs on tluj Palatine. Septimiu.s Severus exerted himself 
to restore the parts which hail been burnt, and to oruamcMib the city, 
and somu of his buildings are .still extant. Rut the grandeur and 
niugiiificeiico of tho therune of t'araoalla, south of the Porta Capima, 
Burpasscil all the works of his }»redeces.so]*.*i. Almost all the groat 
buildings, or tht-ir remains, which still exist at Rome, belong to the 
porii>d between ^iero anti ('onstantine. 

'J'he most exbeiisivf? work of thi.s latter period is the iinniODBO wall, 
with its numerous towers, with which Aurcliau surroundcil tlm city 
The work, which was completed in the reign of Probiis (.v.]3. 27G), 
docs not however enable us to form a correct estimate of ihe real 
extent of tho city, as tln> objeetB of the furtiti elation may have rendered 
it necessary to inclose parts which were not covennl wdth build iug.s. 
The Jauiculiim, which seems to have been fortified from the earliest 
times of tho republic, was now for tbe first time included within tho 
city w'hUs, together with tho Regio Traiistibcrina. The whole circuni- 
ference of these ne w foi'tifieation.s was about 21 inile.*«. In ihe tiiiir 
of llonorius some parts of this wall which Tverc <lecAyed were re.«4t.orf(l. 
Though the present walls do not much exceed the he ight of 1 5 or 
20 feet on tho inside, owing to the accumulation of riibbisii, they arc 
in many places as much tin 5U feet high ou the onisidt\ 

jjtfter the time of Constantine, when the oai]>%.‘rors and the Roman 
nj^li hud mlopted the Christian religion, the decay and destruction 
ancient edifices coiumeiiced. The building of nii morons 
ohurches was tho immediate cause of this dcstriictiiui. Xeither the 
3 ourt nor private individuals poases-sed siiflicient wealth to rai'to 
buihliugs equal iu form or material to tJjo.se ol their ancestors, and as 
heathen temples could u»>t always be converted into (fiiristian churches, 
they were gexiorally pulled down, and tho iiiutorials used for otlier 
purposes. During the 5th century of our era great calamities were 
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inflicted upon itome by the ravaged of the northern bwbarfhna. The 
buildings destroyed at the capture of the city by Alario were near the 
Porta Saloria, where the enemy entered. There are in this part still 
some remains of the house of Sallust which was destroyed on that 
occasion. A harder fate befell the city in 455, when it was taken by 
the Vandals, who socked it for fourteen days ; but the buildings seem 
to have suffered little, the precious metals being tlio main object of i 
the cupidity of these barbarians, as w'ell as of the followers of Alaria 
Theodoric and his immediate succofisors not only took the greatest 

f jre to preserve what remained, but oven exerted tliemsolves to restore 
e ;f)ublic buildings which had Buffered or were beginning to decay. 
The population however nipidly decreased during the .5th oentury, 
find became impoverished, so that towards tho end of the century the 
suburbs around home boi?iii to have no longer existed, with the 
exception of that wdiich liari arisen between tlie northern extremity of 
the Janicnliim and the Vatican. Rome was thus confined to the walls 
of Aurolinn and their restonitiou by Uonorius, and feveii within its 
pi'ecincts extensive districts wren? uninhabited. Tho most retnarkablc 
buildings of former days indeed still existed, but after the reign of 
Dcodatus they were entirely neglected ; and thus one after another 
they fell into decay and ruin. 

Hisloincal Sketch, — The history of Rome is not a fit appendage to a 
short topographical article : no more can he done hero than merely 
enumerate a few of the chief dates and occnrreiict'S. Rome, founded 
^by Romulus on the Palatine Hill, n.c?. 753 or 752, was governed by 
* kings in the interval between the 3’ear just ineiitionctd and n.c'. .510. The 
seven kings were — Romulus, Ji.e. 753-714 ; Nitma Pompiliiis, 71.5-(I73 ; 
Tullus floHiiliiiH, 073-041; Ancus Marcius, 041-010; L. Tarquiuius 
l*riscus, 016-578 ; Servius Tnlliiis, 578 .534; Tarquinins SiqierbtiH, 
534-510. During the regal govcniment, the lii-tory of which rests 
mainly on the authority of popular traditions, the iuuudatious of the 
most valuable institiitinns f»f Rome were Laid — the scniitc, military 
organisation, assemblies of the burghers (who lia<l the power to acc(‘pt 1 
or reject the laws ]inRScd by the senate), a respect for law, and a j 
Hj^stein of colouisuUon were established. At the close of tluj kingly 
pi'iiod Rome was inistreHs of nearly all the tribes of I.atium and of a 
part of tho Sabine territoiT. In the territeny of the Volsci, Ihc firat 
two Roman colonies, Signia and Circcii, were' founded, though Ostia, 
fouinled by Ancus klarcius, is also sometimes called a Roman colony*. 
On the Etruscan side of the Tibt?r, Rome was in possession of the 
Janiculum, which w’as probably fortified. From the first treaty <»f 
Rome with Cartilage, 'which was concluded in tho first year of the 
Republic ill 11.0. 501), we must couelude tlnit the Roniaiis hail 
already formed important mercantile coiiiK'ctions with foreign nations. 
(Polyb., iii. 22.) 

The abolition of the kingly power and the est^iblishment of the 
rcjMiblic did not produce «liy othi|r 'material chnngo in the constitutinn 
of Rome. The plebtians deiived scarcely aiij’ benefit fr<»m it, but 
the ]>atriuianH extended tlieir power, inaMiiucb us tbe^^ jippointed, in 
the place of a king, tivo m.agiRtratcs, originally called J'ra^toi*s and 
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through the tribune Canuleius, who also made an-attempt to divide 
tin consulship between the two estates. Rut the plebeians were hot 
saiipitted to the consulship till n,c. 36(5, and between this time and 
UK 300, all the other great civil and religious offices wore open to 

During the long strugglo*%etween the patricinn8"Tlnd the plebeiaus 
Rfclie arms of Rome were kept in constant activity by the wars with 
Fidenic, which was destroyed in n.c. 426, and with the .^ilquians, who 
were defeated in n.c. 418 at the foot of Mount Algidus. The yar with 
Veii lasted for several years, and in n.c. 31)6 this wealthy city was taken 
' by M. Furius Camillus. The Gauls, in i* c. 300, completely defeated a 
Rmiiau army on the small river A Ilia. They then advanced ujion Rome, 
took and burned the cit^', and laid siege to tho C.ipilol, but were 
induced, by nii inroad of tlie Veneti into their own territory, to return 
home. Though tlA city was soon rebuilt, its weakness encouraged 
the ^Eqniiins, Volacian.s, and Etruscans to nmew their hostilities; but 
the.y were conquered by Camillus. Tho Hemicans and Latins also 
eudeavniired to shake off their alliance with Rome. The former, after 
a series of c.impuigiis and reverses, were completely subdued iu n.c. 306 ; 
while the Latins, induced by the re]ioatcd incursions of the Gauls, 
soon renewed their alliance with Rome. 

The treaty with Carthage w.-is i*euewed in lJ.c. 348, probably on 
account of the Greek pirates, who about this time iiifesied the coasts of 
Latiiim. (Livy, vii. 27.) The grc‘at jiowcr which tlie Romans had 
gradually ac(]uired and shown iu tho various contests with their irnme- 
liatc neighbours, now began to be disphi^'ed in the war against the 
li^amiiiies, which lasted from 313 to 341 n.c, and endetl in a treaty wit! 1 
Rome, whose ])Ower now began to raise apprehension throughout 
Italy. The Tjatins were the first who showed this feeling; a war 
A'iih the Latins was tho cons' qncncc, and a coiiiiimatiou of that 
ig:tin.st Samniiiin. The Roniaris wore successful against both, and in 
1.0. 33s nil Lntiiim wa.s subdiu-d. 

In the; second Sainiiiti* war, which histed from 326 to 315 luc., a Roman 
army u.arclied into Campania, Rakcopolis fell in lui'. 326 by tre:i«oii, and 
Neapolis opened its gales to the enemy. A)>pulia submitted to Roiiin 
in Ji.c. 31 S. The. Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gniils now rose sncci'ssively 
against Romo, .and the Marsiniis, IVligniaiiH, ..Eqiiiaim, and llernicaiis 
insde common cause with them. Rut the RoTriiuis siib(iiied them all. 
The Samiiites iu the meanwhile eiilered into an alliance with the 
Etruscans, Umbrians, and Guuls, against Rome, and thus eomineuced 
their third war, which lastr:d from 2fi5 to 2fi6, wheji tlicy wj.tc com- 
pelled by M. (furius Dentatiis to mukt* peace. All Jjaiiiim, lOtruriii, 
Campania, Snmnium, a. great part of Appulia, ;inrl several other 
iialmn nations now submitted to the oviTVvhelming )»i)wer of Romo. 

The war with Pyrrhusand the 'J'liruniiues lasted lVt>m2>l to 275 Ji.e., 
niid three years afterwards Tarontum snrrenilcred to tho Jtomans, 
and lihegiuiu also soon IVll into their hands. 'J’he war with 'J’areiitnm 
made tie: Romans inasUn's of the wliole of tho .'■011 them peiiiii.snla ; 
and all Italy, from tho Sicilian Straits to the river Macni in the north 
of JOinirui, now recognised the supreiiiacy of Rome in n.t . 265. ( 'oI<iiiie.s, 


afterwards Consuls, who w-ero proposed by the senate and appointed 
in tho eomilia centiiriatji. ratriciaiis only W'ere eligible to tliis and 
tho other great offices of the state. With tlie exccjitiou of the offiee 
of higb-])rieHt (poiitifcx maximus), w'Lich w.*is transferred to tho rex 
sacrificulus, the consuls jiossessed all the rights and ju'ivileges as well 
as most of the iuhigiiia of the former kings ; but their office was only 
annual, and upon its expiration they might be called to account fur 
their conduct. On the teriniuation of their office, they returned 
indeed to a priv.ale station, but as niemlicrs of the senate they still 
retained some influence in the administration of the republic. 

The principal event after the baiii.sliriiciit of the Tni quins was the 
war with the EtruscmiH under I'orscna, in wliioh the Rumaiis suffered 
very severely. Tho war with the revolted Latin cities followed (B.r. 
500-41)6), and ended with iJje battle of flic Lake Regillus, when the 
Roxniins again became masters of Latium. The eoiitestH bi:twcen the 
patricians and the plebeians, who had never been allowed to exiTcisc 
the righta conferred upon them by the constitution of Servius Tu]liu.s, 
broke out at the coniTiirnccment of the Latin war, when they ivfusctl 
to take up arnis.^ The struggle was afterwards embittered by disjmtes 
about the public lauds taken from the conqin-red peuplc which tho 
patricians held in their exclusive ^losscsdoii. At last n.c. 493, tho 
jdebeiiins, cxas])orated by the uj>prcssiou under which they lived 
socodod from Rome, and took up a foi-tified and threatening positirm 
on the Mons Sneer. The senate in great alarm granted their detiiRnds : 
two, or according to others, five plebeian tribunes (tribuni ]di bei) 
were created to protect their order, mid two other jdebeiau iiingistrates, 
called a*di]es. Tli© most important concession however was that 
which the plebeians shortly afterwards obtainod, the right of suiu- 
moning before their own eomilia (comitia tribnta) any one who 
violated the rights of their order, and in the year u.(.. 471 the tribane 
PubliliiiB A'olero succeeded in procuring fur the plebeians the right to 
elect their own magistrates without any intcrfeicnce on the part of 
the ]i:itriciaiiK, to deliberate and make laws in their own eomilia 
(pleliLcita), which indeed were not binding as leges, but still muKt 
havo hiu\ a considerable influence, being the declared will of the 
commonalty. In n.c, 451-2 the laws of tho Twelve Tables, the ba^'is of 
Roman law, wi re promulgated. The counubiiiui, or right of inter- 
marriage with the potriciuijs, was obtained by tho plebeians in b.c. 445 


chirfly Latin, that is, colonies which had inferior rights to the Roman 
coloni*'H, were established in various parts to ensure the subinissioii of 
the conquered nations, and the Italian Kt:i^?s and towns eitlier received 
new Constitutions or retaim il their old ones, mudified aecording to 
the cireiiiii stances under whieh they had suhiiiitted to Home. »Somc 
towns liowcviT, such as ( ^ipiia, .seem to have remained almost inde- 
pciJtleni states. 

The first Fniiic war busted from 264 till 2 II At its termination 
Romo had gained po-sessioii of Sicily and the ad jacent isJiinils; and 
Sicily becaiue the first Roman jiroviiid*. In li.c. 23 S the Jionians took 
pnsHOssinii of Sardinia, and soon iifU:!' (Corsica was subdued. Ret.wecu 
238 and 222 n.(.'. the (^isn1]iinn Gauls were siilxlued, iMedinlMiinin taken, 
and colonies planted in (.Vemona iiiid IMaceiitio. A y%‘:\v afier this 
event Is tria wm addiid to the Roman republic, and by ji.o. 219, the 
Roninn.s were iriasters of the whole coast of Jllyricum. 

'J’he second Runic war, whieli was caused by the siege and rapture 
of Saguntiiin by IJanniOiil, lasted from 21 8 till 262 li.c. 'J'Jiis period is 
mai'ked by the march of Hanuibal across the Pyrenees into Gaul, his 
passage of tlie Alps, and his victfiries on the Tiejniis, the 'J'rebia, and 
the jjike Trnsirneue, the complete overthrow of tho ifotiiaiis at 
Canme (after which rortime forsook tho great African leiuler, who 
was henr-eforth held in eheek by l'5ibiuR Mnxiiniis and MarcelliiH), the 
destruction of IfiisdriibarB army on tbo Metaiirus in n.c, 297, the 
invasion of Africa by Scipio, and the defeat of Hannibal at Zaina, which 
closed the war (n.c. 2()2). To gain peace Garthiige Hiibniitted to give up 
her iiei'i; to pay 19,000 talents, to retain only her ixiHsessiuns in 
Africa ; to make no war without tho consent of Rutuu ; and to restore 
to Mosinissa all Ins hereditary poRseBsiotis. 

Philip HI., king of Maoedoniii, after tbo battle of Canine, liad 
concluded 11 treaty with Hannibal. This Icil to tljo first Macedonian 
war, which lasted from n.c. 214 till 205, and was cwirried on with little 
vigour. A second war with Macedonia lasted from 200 till 197, and 
vras terminated by the battle of Cynoscephftla\ gained by tfuiuctiuM 
Flrminiii-s, by which the power of Macedonia was broken, and Philip 
became a Vassal of Jtonic. Soon after followed the war with Antidchus 
(«.c. 192), which was carried on in Greece and in Asia; the battle of 
Magnesia decided the victory, and the i>ower of Syria was broken. 

Perseus, the successor of Pliilip Hi, in Mii«*cdoiii;i, who had inherited 
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his father's hatred of the Homans, declared war against them in B.a 171. ^ following year a second triumvirate was formed by Octavionus, Antony, 
This war was at first very unfortunate for the Homans, but in 11.0. IfiS 'and Lepidus, whose object was tho total destruction of the republican 
L. iEmilius Paulus decided the fate of Macedonia in the battle party. This object they pursued by proscriptions and a series of 
Fydna. despotic and cruM mcasuim until they began to quarrel with oiio 

The third Punic war lasted from 'Ac. 149 to 146, when tho Homans another. Their quarrels M to a new civil war, which ended in the 
razed Carthago to the ground (b.c. 146), and her territory bdoame a battle of Actium, and plaoeoUctavianus (Augustus) at the head of the 
Homan province under the iiaxiic of Africa. Macedonia was next Homan world. Thus ended the ^man republic, 
reduced to ibo form of a province ; and the samo fate befol Greece Tho Roman republic at tho time of its dissolution com[mbeudcd 
after the fall of Corinth in i<.c. 14G. Tho discontented Spaniards, tho following countries, which were for tho most i>art administered as 
headed by Viriathiis, carried on war with tho Homans for many years Homan provinces : — Italy and all the islands by which it was sur- 
with varying success, from n.c. 148 till 140. After the death of Viria* rounded ; all Gaul as fur as the Hhino; nearly all Spain, lllmwitt; 
thus in the latter year the Homans penetrated as fur as tho wosteru Pannonia, Dalmatia, Greece with all the islands of the_ .dSgean, Thrace, 
coast, but the natives nevertheless did not submit. Numantio, Mccsia (the Danube hero formed the boundary): in Asia all the 
which oll'ered tho most determined resistance, was totally destroyed in countries between tho Caspian Sea, the Forthigu empire, the Persi^ 
n.c. 133. Spain then became apparently quiet, gand Homan com- and Arabian gulfs, the Mediterranean and the Caucasus, that is, 
misaioners ai'ruiigod the aifiiirs of tlie country. Attains, tbo last king Colchis, Iberia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, nearly the whole 
of Porgamus, left, in n.c. 133, his kingdom as an inheritance to Home; of Asia Minor, the whole of the northern coast of Africa^ Mauritania, 
tho disputes arising out of this gift led to tho reduction of Asia into Numidio, the territory of Carthage, Cyrona'icu, and Egypk In some 
tho form of a province (ii.c. 1 29). lluw completely the old distinction of those countries however the power of Home was not firmly 
between patricians and plebeians hod disap]ioared during these incessant established until tho imperial period. 

wars, may bo inferred from tho fact, that in Ji.c. 172 both the consuls, Tho imperial period compi'isos the interval from the accession of 
and in n.c. 131 both the censors, wore plebeians. Ever since thes wars Augustus to tho deposition of Homulus Augustulus, that is, from 
of Hannibal, the nuuibor of plebeian sonatoi's had exceeded that of ii.c. 30 to a.d. 476. 

the patricians. The eitizoiis were either cxorbiiiiutly rich or in abso* Aiigustiis gradually concentrated in liis own person all the great 
lute poverty. The illustrious families Lad almost monopolised the offices of the republic, though tho officers themselves, mere shadows 
lucrative oilices of the republic, and the small landowners, on account of former days, still continued to bo appointed. He thus in eflect 
of the constant wars, had heoii compelled to neglect their fields, and acquired the sovereigu power, being fii'C from all rCsponsibilit}*. He 
in niimeroiiH c‘;iscs had sold them to the nobles. Such reduced persons had the right to raise armie.?, to impose taxes, to decide ou peace and 
wantiered about hom( les.<, with their wives aud children, aud lived in war; he h.ad the command of all the legions, and tho power of life and 
extreme poverty. (Pint. ‘Tib. Qracclius,* o. 9.) Tho only rcinccly death over all Homan citizens, both within and without tho city. The 
was to providt! this iiiullitiide of dostilubi citizens with lauds, and to senate, after tlie removal of those whom Augustus hod reason to foar, 
raise them to ilie station of an iii<1epcndent initldle class. This wa4 Wiis filled up with individuals who were his mere creatures. Tiberius 
undertaken by the two brothers, Tiboriu.s and Caiii.s Gracchus, who indeed restored to the senate part of its former power, but tbo more 
proposi'd to relieve the people by an equitable distribution of the the inllueuco of tho soldiers increased the more that of the seiiato 
]mblie lands and by the h ading out of colonies. The aristocratic declined, which body, as a compensation for this loss, was made a high 
party gaini’d the vietoiy over the Gracchi, but it was gained by crime court of justice, which took cognizance of oflbuces against tlie state 
and bloodshed. Sev^'ral regulations of the agrarian law were abolished, or this person of the e.mpcror. No provision was made for a regular 
tho nobles ^till extemled tlieir po.sse.sHioiis by purchasing the smaller suc(tc.ssion ; the first five emperors all belonged to tho Julian and 
portions of the pf)or, and expelled the iinjioveririhcd peasantry. The Claudiati families. The succession de[>cndi‘d upon tho will of the 
largo estates of the nobles were cullivat4j<l by an enormous miiiiber actual iinperutor, who appointed his sueeossor cither by adoption or 
of foi'oigii slaves, whom llic long wars of Ih*? lioinaus had brought by giving him one of tho tilh'S, Caisar and Princep.s .Tuvcutiitis ; or by 
into Italy. (Appian, * (Mvil.,* 1. 27.) making him his colleague in the quality of tribtiic or proconsul. In 

Jiigurtli:i, tho usurpt r uf the kingilom of Niimidia, in n.c. 106 was c:i 808 where no person was designated the senate exercised the right 

brought to Ifonio in triumph, and (.-. Marius, the conqueror of of election. But this privilege was soon assumed by the soldiers, who 
Jiigurtha, annihilat ed (j:.i . 102) the whole body of the IV.utones near proclaimed the emperors, and the sanction of the senate became a mere 
Ai|me Scxti:c, and in the following year the Ciuihri in the t\ampi form. The utimorous body-guards of the emperors (pra3tori}ms). who 
JCjiiidii. These barbarian.^ had been hovering over Ihr northern in their stronghohl (pnetorian cainp)^jDrmed^s it ^vere a new Capitol, 
frontiers of Itsily since n.i’, 113, ami had defeated suverrd Homan in effect posses.'*ed the sovereign power; and on some occasions they 
armies ^eiit against them. sold the enupire in tho best bidder. The numerous legions in the 

The doiuaiid of the Italians to lie admitted to the Homan fraiiehi.se led provinces too soon became acquainted with this secret of deaxiotism, 
(n.i:. 91 )lo the bloody and de.structivc Social or ^Marsiau war. Tlic Italians, and availed theiu.selvcs of it. 

si eiijg that thiTo was no lio]»e of gaining their ulijeet, iiittiidod notliing The Homan cunpire, notwilhstaudiug its vast extent at the end of 
less tliaii to rlestroy Uome, to e.stablish a new Italian republic with u the republic, still continued to increase. Viiulelicia, Hhietia, Norieum, 
.‘Senate of r*00 imuiibors and two consuls, aud to niak<^ Corliuiutn under Pannonia, and Mcjcsia were completely subdued, aud made parts of the 
the iianie of Italica its eentro and capital. Tin; Latins and I'nihriaiis empire. Thcl^anubo was uiadothe lioniiibuyin these parts, to secure 
nuuaiiied faithful to Ihimu, and obtained, together with some other the empire again.st the incur.uons of the barbarian'*. The subjugation 
]ihuro5i ill h'truria, the Kumaii franchise by a lji:x Julia. Jn the first I of Spain was couipleted. by the submission of the warlike CautabriaiLS. 

cairqiaigii the Itomans were uiisuoccssful. but (hi. Poinpeius Strabo I lu Germany com iiicst-s were also made, but more with a view to secure 

ilefoati'd the Italian allies at Aseiiluiii, which betook ami destroyed \ Gaul than to acquire any tie\v posses.Hioiis in that country ; and tin? 
(n.c‘. «'.»). The Italians gimlually submitted, and n-ccived the franchise, j Hhine may he considered as tho frontier on that side of the empire, 
and thus tbe gnat ina>s of the inhabiiunts of the ]ieninsula became Tii the rtugu of Trajan the ciu]ure attained its groatest extent; Dacia, 
Homan citizens. I'lie iiroviue.e of thillia 'rraiispadaiia received in tho Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Arabia were imido Roman pro- 
sauie. year by tbo Lex Poiiqieia tbe Jus Latii, that is, tbotfc ]>olitical viiicos; but some of these conquests were soon given up, and the 
riglits whieli the liJitin.s Lad ]iosse.sHed previous to receiving the full Danube and the EiipliniH^s became the boundaries of tho empire, 
franchise; but did iiut obtain the Human fiiinchiso till Julius Cicsar Hrituiii and the eoiithcni part of Scotland had been ma^o a province 
became, dictator. in the roigii of Noro. Hut the internal weakness, resulting from tho 

The war against Mithridalcs and the civil war between Marius and iiniwrfcct union of so many countries and nations, render^ it iiupos- 
Sulla followed, 'flie first ^lithridatie war lasted from ue. 87 to li.e. SL siblu to repel the iticursious of the barbarians by whom tho empire 
After its conclusinn Snlbi returned to Italy, forced his way to Home, w'as harassed from about the close of the 4th century. During this 
and w’lis iiindo perj»otnal dictator 82). In ii.i'. 83 the second period one countiy was lost after another, and Italy itself was invadml 

Mitbridatic war broke out, in which tho HoninTis were defeated, and by the Huns under Attila (a.d. 452). In the year A.P. 476 Odoacer, 
in ii.i\ SI they conchuled a )icaco. In n.i\ 74 Mithridates commenced nn officer uf the imperial guai-ds aud a Goth by birth, dethroned the 
the thinl war ngaiii.st tlu; Humans, which led to tho complete subju- last emperor Homulus Augustulus, aud was saluted by his oi’uiy King 
ption uf all Asia Minor, Syria, and Phiciiicia. Other Homan geiierola uf Home. Tbo Homan senate implored his protection, and Zeno, tlio 
in the nicimtimo advanced into Mcnaia as far as tho Daiiubt?, aud un emperor of tho East, raised him to the rank uf a Homtui patricins. 
the iiorthorii cuast uf tho Eiixitio us far as tho river Don and tho Thus ended tbe Homan empire in the wrest 

Pains Micotis, or Sea of Azof. In 63 Home was saved by tbe Long before this event the nocossity of dividing the nnwiehly mass 
watchful care of Cicero from tbo doBtriictiou with which the con- of tbe empire bad been felt, and since the time of Diocletian a division 
Hpiracy of Catiline threatened it. Hetween ii.t\ 53 and Jt.c. 56 Ciesar had been made for tho purpose of facilitatiDg the administration, 
completed tbo comiuest of Gaul ; and in 5ti, by tbo treaty of Lucca, Conitantinoplc, founded by Constantine a.I). 323, had Iwcome the 
tho Hoinau world was divideil among Ca 3 .-ai', Onissus, and Poiujioy caplWiof the eubteru port of the empire; but it was not until after 
(first triumvirate) ; and when Pompe 3 ’, as side consul {u,i\ 52), placed the death of tho elder Theodosius (a.d. 395) that the division into the 
himself at tbe head of tho republic, tlio civil war between him and Easterii aud Western empires became permanent : tho two porta 
Caaaar broke out which was decided in «.t\ 48 by tho battle of Phar- however were intended to form one whole. I’he line of demarcation 
saluB. CtDwr, who bad now become dictator, defeated tho roinoiiis of between tbe two empires was tho Diinube, from a little above Pmth 
the Pompeian party, and then eudoavoured to restore onler in Italy ; down *to where it receives the Di live, then tho small nver Drinus 
but ho waa as^iuated in ac. 44. His oppemonts, whose republican (Drino), and a line diwvii past the town of Scutari towards the groat 
spirit hod survived the republic, wei*u unable to restere it; and in tho Syrtis, near tho coast of l/yreua'ico. All the countries east of this lino 
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belonged to tbe Eastern empire, and those west of it to the Western 
erapii'e. The capitals, Rome and Constantinople, had each its senate, 
with eqnal privileges ; but the bond of union between the two empires 
was weakent^d by the course of events, and they soon be^n to feel 
jealous of each other. The etnperorn of the Ea«t contrived to avert 
the invasions of the iKirbariaiiR, and to turn their attention to the 
West, which, being also iiiora exposed to such invasions, was destined 
to fall first ; the Eastern empire, which had the advantage of ii more 
faVuurahle position for its capital, and had also greater means and 
better armies, prolonged its existence for many centurier*. And even 
after it had lost all its ]n*t»vinct*s, and wa'^ confined to a very nan*ow 
space, it nevertheless maintained itself in this wretched condition 
until th*! year 1 iTiif, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks 
under Molminme.l 11. 

The following is a chronological list of the emperors of Homo : — 



A.O. 


A.n. A.n* 

AugiistiiM 

'J’ilicriurt . . . 

u.(3. 30 — 14 

Maxiiniims 

235—238 

A.iJ. 11 37 

Goriliauus . . • 

238 -243 

(5iligiila 

38— 41 

Philippus 

243- -249 

Cliiudiius . . . 

41 - 54 

Decius . . . 

2J9— 251 

Nero 

54— fiS 

Ti'ehoniauus Gallus 

251- 253 

Galba, OLho, A'ilcllliii} (kS- 70 

Valerian uri A Gal lien us 

253— 200 

Vespasian . . . 

70— 79 

Gallienus & Odeiuitlius 

261— 20S 

Titus 

79 - 81 

M. Aurelius . 

208—270 

Domitian . . . 

81— Oii 

Auivlianus . . . 

270 -275 

Nerva 

90— 98 

Tacitus • 

275—270 

Trajan . . . 

liiulrian • 

98 -117 

Aunius b^orianiis • 

270 

117—138 

Aurelius Pi'obus 

270—282 

AiiLoiiiniis Pius 

138- Uil 

Oarus 

282—281 

MarcuB Autoniiius . 

101-180 

1 liocletiaii A Mux i m lau uh 284 — 305 

( -ommoduK . . 

ISO- 192 

(yoiisiantiiis . . 

30.5-^300 

PerLinax 

193 

Constantine . 

300- -337 

Jiiliaiius . . . 

1 93 

Coushiii tills . . 

337—301 

Septimus Severuri . 

193 211 

JuliauuB • 

301—303 

('uracalla 

211—217 

Flav. floviauus . . 

.q(53— 304 

Macriuiis 


Vuloiitiniaiiiis . 

301- -378 

EJagahaliis . . 

21 s 222 

Theodosius . . 

3 1 8 — 39o 

Alexander Severn.^ . 

222-235 




Western iimitirc. 


llonorius. 

Joannes 
Valentin iiiii I H . 
Maximus 
Avitus 
Majoriaiins . 

Libins Sevents 
Procopius Aiktbi-mius 
Glycerius 

pOH , 

Romulus Augii^jlulus 


A.Ji. A.lJ. 

. 42;5 

. 424—425 
. 425—455 
. 455 

. 455- '45ti 
. f57— 1<B 
4tn 405 
. 407—472 

. 47J* 474 

. 474-475 
. 475- 170 


jMnifvn Emjtlri, 

AJ>. A.n. 

Arcadius . . . . .‘>95 — 4US 

Theodosius 1 ]. . . 4(KS — 450 

Pulcheria & Marcienus 450 — 457 
Leo 1. . . . . 457 — 474 

Leo the Voung».r . . 474 

Zeno . . . 474 — 491 

AiiiistasiuH I. . . 491—51^ 

Justiiius 1. . . . 51 B — r>27 

Justiniuii I. . . . .527 — 50.5 


Odoacer, who as before stated dupused Romulus Aiigustuius a.d. 470, 
fixed his residence at Ravenna, and proft*F:^ed to govern Italy in the 
iintnc of Zono, emjieror of the Kiist. In A.n 490, Odoaccr after being 
repeatedly defeated by Theodoric, chief of the ( Istrogoths, shut him- 
self u]i in Ravemm, in which he was besieged for more than two 
years, during which all the rest of Italy submitteil to Theodoric. At 
last Odoacer suireudei'cd through famine, in February, 493. Theodoric 
mode his entrance into Kavcniin, and was received by the archbishop 
at the head of liis clergy. At first ho treated Odoacer with kindness, 
but he afterwards caused him to be put to death. 

Theodoric obtained the investiture of the kingdom of Italy from 
the emperor Anastasius, fixed his I'esideiice at Ravenna, and founded 
the gothic dynasty in Italy, which lasted till 5.52, when Totila was 
defeated and slain at the battle of Tagina, in Umbria, by tlie imperial 
forces of Justinian commanded by Narsos. lluring the wars of 
J ustinlau against Totila for the njcovery of Italy, Home wjis frequently 
besieged and occupied successively by Relisarius, Totila, and Narses, 
Names soon after defeatwl Teias (one of the Qothic generals who had 
been elected king at Pavia) near Nncera in Campania; and from tliis 
time Rome and Italy were governed by Exarchs, who msidcrl at 
Ravenna. Under the wise administmtion of Nurses, Rome recovered 
from the long calamities that it had suffered during the Qothic war. 
It escaped the devastating incursion of a large party of FmnkM and 
Alamanni, who overran Italy to its southeni ♦•xtreinity, but were 
defeated with great slaughter by Names on the banks of the Voltumus, 
after which Names returned in tritimph to Rome with an immense 
booty. Nai'ses after being deposed from his government at the insti- 
gation of the Romans, came at their invitation to reside in the city, 
and died quietly at Rome in 568, being then above 90 years of age. 

The Exarchs, having fixed their residence at Ravenna, made a con- 
siderable change in the administration of Italy. The annual consul- 
ship, which had been perpetuated from the time of the imcient 
republic, fell into disuse after tlie year 541. During the Gothic war, 
Basilius was the last consul appointed. But the dii^ibution and the 
names of the provinces had remained the same as under Constantifie, 


and they were administered by oonsulares and prmsides. Longinus 
however abolished these magistrates, and instead of them sent an 
officer called Dux to each town or district, who was changed every 
year. Rome was not in this respect more privileged than the rest; 
it had its duke, or y»atrioian, as he is sometime^ called, who was sent 
from Ravenna. Hence the name of Duchy of Rome. Rome however 
retained its internal municipal adu»iuisti*jition and laws, and the clergy 
and bishop of Rome began to exercise a greater ixifluenoo in temporal 
matters than they had done under the Gothic kings. [Papal States.] 

The Longobards occupied a great part of Italy, but they never took 
liome, although they threatened and besieged it several times during 
the two centuries that their power lasted. This remarkable fact may 
In) partly ex]>lained by tho circumstance of Rome being ^loiibly pro- 
tected by the presence of her bishop, who was highly venerated in all 
the west, and by the temporal jurisdiction exercised over it by the 
Greek emperor. The Longobanls never formed a compact kingdom ; 
they did not possess all Italy, as tho Goths had ; the eastern emperors 
i^etainod a consiiierable part of the country, and their power, though 
distant, was still cousiderc<l formidable. 

A rupture between Luitprand and the Romans, brought on by the 
demand of the former for the surrender of a fugitive, aiul the devasta- 
tion by the Longobards of p.art of the Roman duchy, induced Pope 
Gri'gory to send for support to ('harles Martel, about tho year 740, 
with preseubs and the keys of tho sepulchre of St. lector, and with an 
offer of transferring the allegiance of the duchy of Romo from tho 
emperor to him, provided Charles would protect Rome against the 
Longobards. This was the beginning of tho connection of tho popes 
with the kings of Frsiiico. On the death of Gr«*gory, his successor, 
Zacliarias, adopted a different course of policy, iiiicl, instead of applying 
for assistance fi'om beyond tlio Alps, sent an cmbaMsy to King Luit- 
pnind, to beg c»f him to let th(* duchy of Rome have ]>e.‘icc. Siibso- 
qncntjj^ l*opo Zacharias hail an interview with LuitpraTid at Orta, 
when the king n'Coived him with grt»at honours, ruli'asod all the 
yu'isoiiei'B made in the preceding war, and restored several towns and 
dumnius belonging t«> the duchy of Rome which he had occupied, hut 
he gave them in writing as a donation to St. Peter. Pojie Stephen 
succeeded Zacharins (753) ; nftc'r some useless romonsiruiices with 
Astolphus, the Ltuigobiird king, who dfunaiided the submission of the 
duchy of Rome, the Pope th('n went to Fniiice, whore ho cniwntnl 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, king ; and at tho same time pleaded 
his caiiHO 80 well with IVpin against the Longo))ards that Pepin 
entered lt:ily with a large arinj'. Astoljtlius shut himself iij) in Pavia. 
After a short siege a treaty was concluded, by which AHtol]ilius 
promised to leave Rome in p<»a(*e, and tf» roK-tore tht* towns of the 
[ duchy which lie had seized. Antolplnis however broke his promiso, 
and ill the year 755 he l»c>ioged Rome and devastatoil its territoiy. 
Pepin, nt the request of the Pope, again crossed the Alps. Astolphns 
ivtired to and soon after concluded a new treaty, by which he 

engaged to jaiy a large siim of mone 3 % and not only to restore jdl that 
belonged to the clucliy of Jfome, but also Ravenna and the liixai'chate 
to tho see of »St. Peter. The net of donation of t.}i»i! Exaroh.'ite, the 
Pentiqiolis, and the town of (^uniimchio was mnde by JVpiii. [PArAi. 
StatksJ In the followim: year, 757, Astolphus died, and Dcsideriiis, 
duke of Istria. was proclaimed king of the Longobards. Desiderius 
refused to observe the KtipuiatiuiiM of Astolplins, and retained soveml 
towns of the Kxiu’chatc. A fresh quaiTcl broke out botwi*en Ileside- 
rius and Pope Adrian 1., who bad n'tplied for assisliinco to Gharle- 
maju^ie. Gharleinaune yiasscd the Alps and besieired Desiderius in 
Pavia. Desiderius purreiiileivd in 774, and the kingdom of Italy 
passtsl under the dominion rif tins Franks. 

Charlemagne, having assumed the iron crown of lAUidiardj', con- 
firmed J\*pin'H donation to the Pope, who acknowledginl him as 
patrician of Rome and In’s temporal superior. Jii tlie year SOU the 
sovereignty of tJhiirlemagne over Unme w'as confirriierl by Pope 
1^0 IIL, who crowned him at Rome oTii]>eror of the West, with tho 
title of (^'arolus L, (.’ajsar Augustus, a title which was acknowledged 
by NicophoniB, emperor of the East, who defined the limits botweiui 
the two empires. Jlumo was nominally under the Carlo viugiau 
d^uiasty till 888. 

In tho year 887 (Jharlea the Fat was solemnly deposed, and in him 
ended the ihq^erial dynasty of tlio (^'arlovirigians. A Jong period of 
confusion followed, during which there were many claimants for the 
throne of Italy. Otho of Saxony, king of tho Germans, married 
Adelaide, widow of Lotharius, the Isito so-called king of Italy, at 
l^avia, and in the following year returned to Germany. He allowed 
Bercugarius, who had succeeded Lotharius, to retain tho rrowm of 
Italy as his vapsal, after swearing fidelity to Gtho iti the iirescuco of 
the court and army. Friuli and tho Maix;h of Treviso were exce]>te<], 
which Otho kept under his immediate dominion. Otho himself 
handed to Bereiigarius a sceptre of gold, in token of investiture. 
From this transaction arose tlio claims of the kings of Germany upon 
the kingdom of Italy. Otho soon after deposed Berengarius, and 
w»8s himself elected king of Italy, and emwned in the church of 
St. Ambrose, at Milan, with the ancient crown and other insignia of 
the Longobard kings. He was immediately after crowned as emperor 
by Pope John XII. He swora to respect the authority of the Roman 
see, and not to encroach upon its temporal rights niid posBessions. 
He was acknowledged emperor, and his son as king of the Romans; 
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but the Pope remaiaed lonl of the lioman duchy ae a g^eat imperial 
feudatory, oh in the time of the Carlovingiane. Borne, with the 
of Italy, paid nominal obedience to the emperors of Germany till 
1278. (Cardinal Orsitii, being elected pope in 1277 by the name of 
Nicholas I II., applied to Rudolph of Ifapshurg, king of Germany, to 
define by a charter the Slates of the Church, and separate them for 
ever from those dependent on the empire. Rudolph deliued by letters 
patent, dated May 1278, the States of the Church ns extending from 
Radicofaui tc» Cepraiio on the frontiers of Naples, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, including the former duchy of Spoleto, 
the March of Ancona, and the Romagna. Ife released the people of 
all those places from their oath of allegiance to the empire, giving up 
all rights over them which might still be settled in the imperial crown, 
and acknowledging the sovereignty of the same to belong to the see 
of Romo. This important document, wliicli is found in Rayualdiis 
Auuiiles*), was confirmed by ilie electors and priuci'S of the einpiro. 
Thus ended the former imperial authority over Rome and its territory; 
and the city ami Stsites of the Oiiiirch have been since under the tem- 
poral govcnirneut of the pope.’i. [PaI'AL States.] 

ROMAGNA, ROMANJITO'LA, a name which was given in the 
mifldle ages to a tract of eoiiuiry north of the Apennines, exteucliug | 
along tile coast of the Adriatic, irom the river Foglia near Pesaro, | 
which w'ss the. nortlicru boundary of Piceiium, or tbe March of j 
Ancona, to t.}io Scultciiiia, or I'auaro, whicrli flows half wa^' between I 
llologna and Modena. This extent of territory conespouds to that of i 
the moilern I'apal legations, iJologna, Ravenna, Ferrara, and ForlL | 
Tbe Po was its Lioiindary on Um north, and thu Apennines of Tuscany I 
on tlio south and west. Ravciiua %vaH the chief town. Pepin and | 
Charlemagne bestowed this part of Italy on the Holy See, but the 
popes could not for a long time after enforce their political supremacy 
over it. Alexander VI. commis.sioucd his sou Ccsarc Roigia to ixiiiquer 
ilio country, whit^h lie eilected, and tlulius IT. aiii]exe<] it to the Papal 
states. Although Um country has been long divided into administra- 
tive divisions stvlcd legations, tUi: geiiiT.tl name Romagna cuutiniii a in 
use, being applied iiioiv especially* to the easlcrn part of ilie eouutry, 
near the Adriatic, bctwejii Rimini and Uaveiiiui, the inhabit aiils of 
which are called at Rome to this d.*iy VUoiuaguoli.* 

Rt >M A N A PK N N 1 N E,S. i A pen n i n ix] 

RUM A N S. ii>Ki ».M K. I 

.ROM E. I Roma. ! , 

ROME, IT. S. [New Ycjuk.] 1 

Rt)M K I »ETAUN. | AvEViiux.] ! 

RoMFOR]), E.'sex, a market- town and the .s«>ut of a Poor Ijjnv ; 
Union, in the parish of Romlord, is situated chii ily on the h‘ft bank ! 
of the Ruurne brook, called also the river Ibnu, in Td HL' N. lut., 
b '■ 11' E. long., distant 17 miles S.NV. by S. from (Jheluisfor*!, 12 miles 
E.N.K. IVoin i. on. loll by r»nvd or by the Eastern Couiilhrs railway. Tbe 
]) 0 ]uilution of the- i\>wn iu l>'al was llTbl. The living is a vicurage in 
the arcbdeacoiirv of ICssex ami dioct*.-, * t)f |{ucLe.sl u*. The parish is 
nnder the maiia^eiiifnt of a Local Hoard of Health. Koml'ord Pour Law . 


mauui'acturefi, but since the application of steam to machiuLry, these 
manufactures have been removed to districts wbero coal is abundant. 
One flax-spinning mill and a paper-mill are in operation, worked by 
water-power. The town is lighted with gas. The parish cliurch is a 
spacious cruciform structure. The exterior vf chiefly of Normnu 
architecture ,* the central portion of the interior, the transepts, and the 
aides of the chancel are also Norman ; the west end of the church is 
early English. The church formerly belonged to an abbey of Benedic- 
tine nuns, founded in the reign of Edward the Elder. The Wfsleyan and 
Primitive Methcxlists, ludepenilonts. Baptists, and Saudemanians have 
places of worship. There are National, British, and Infant schools ; 
an endowed school for 1 6 boys ; an Industrial school for giris, main- 
tained by Viscount Palmerston ; a literary and scieutifio institution ; 
a reading society, and a mutu^ improvement society for young rncu. 
There are iu the town a town-hidl ; an audit-house, supported on pit^rs, 
with an open space below fur the persons attending the inarkot ; a small 
borough jail ; uitd some tilmshousa^. Tlie market is held on Thur^tday ; 
fairs are held on Easter Monday, August 2r)th, and November Sth. 
RONALDSLIA. [Ouknky Islands.] 

RONCES VALLES, or RONUEVAUX. '[Pyrknees, IU-vsesJ 
RUNDA. [GitANADA.] 

RONSDORF. LDusseldoki.] 

ROQUEFORT. [A v ey uox. ] 

ROQUEMALTRE. [Gaud.] 

Roque VAIHE. [Buih'Hes-du-Kii6n f. ] 

RO U ASS. [Tuun niM km.] 

ROSANS. [Ai.rifis, Basses.] 

ROSARIO. [Mexico; Nkw Giianad.i ] 

ROSAS. [ ( iAT A LU NA. ] 

HOSBEUCUN. [ Kilivlxny.] 

ROSCOFF. [Finistkke.] 

ROSCOMMON, an inland county iu the province of C'uiiiKiug'iit, 
Irtdand, is bounded N. by tlie counties of Sligo and Licitriin ; E. by 
Leitrim, l.ongfurd, ami Westmeath; S. by King's County and (Jalway; 
and W. by Galway and Mayo. It lies between i»‘6 17' and iJP' 

N. lat., 7 oU' and 8' 47' W. long, lu gi'catest length from north to 
.south is 111 ) tiii1t\H, from cast to west 40 miles. The urea is SMO .•■upiaro 
miles, or (U)7, 091 acriis ; uf which 4 40, .522 acres are arable, 130.299 
acr«*s nucultivutod, (i7;i2 acres in phiTitatiuns, 708 acres in towns, and 
29,370 acres uudiT water. Tbo population iu 1S31 was 249,013; in 
1811 it was 253, .591 ; in 1851 it was i7f>,4l7. 

Jt>u.rfai:c, Hifiiruy faith and Citin-muniratitnat . — The \>.>unly lias an 
irregular outline. Near the eentro it suihlcnly emitracts southward 
to less thiui half its greatest breadth, extending iu a narrow* strip 
between the rivers Suek and Shannon. North ward tln^ area gradually 
<liiiiiuiHhcs till it terminates iu a breadth of three miles. The surfae.e 
slt>p«!s towanls tbe Siuiunou, and lii.s ^‘itliin the great plain of IreLiud. 
It consists for the most {sirt of bold undulations. In tlio southern 
division a series of elevated ridge.s, separated by alluvial fiats divide 
into two ranges, the one .skirting the shore of T.nugb Ree, the other 


l.'iiion eoiiiaiiis 111 pari -bt^s, with an aisea of 48,241 aeres, and a popu- 
lation in |851 uf 21,<iii7. 

Romford is si jilaOe of c:onsiderablc luiliquity. The site the Roman 
station l>uroliluiii, on the ancient road from Tiondoii Colchester, 
tippears to have been at or near the jii'esent town. Reiug the centre 
«>f an important ugi'icnll(ir:d district, Ihimford markets and fairs are 
largely atletuled. Gu Monday there is a market for calves, on Tuesday 
Olio for iiogs, and on M'ediicsday an important market for corn and 
cattle. In spring and Hummer great numbers of young ciilvcs are 
broiiglil ill iiiarkft from Sullblk and the dairy districts of Essex. The 
annual fair, which is ehielly for horses, is held on Midsummer-day and 
the two following tlays. 'Jlu: ehurcb is a handsome new building in 
the* decorated style, with a square tower. The Independents, Wesleyan 
Mctiioili^is, .and Ikiptisis have e-hapels, and there nr«^ National and 
fiifuiit Hcliools ; schools cuxiiiected with the A^'eHleyau Methodist and 
Baptist chapels ; n literary ami Kcieutific iiistitutinu, with u library and 
reading-room, and a savings bank. There is a large inaiiiifiudory uf 
agricultural iiiiplciiiriits. A county court mid quarter sessions arc 
held in the town. 

ROMNEY MARSH, a liberty in the latho of iShev)way and county 
of Kent, which gives name to a Poor-l.aw Union. The union contains 
19 parishes, with an area of 4ii,7tS.*i acres, mnl a pu[»uljitioii in 1651 of 
5437. Thu tract of country called Romney Miirsh is uotieeii umler 
Kent. 

ROMNEY, NEW. [Kknt.] 

ROM ORA N TIN . [Lo i uK- kt- (.hi is ii.] 

ROMSEY, Hampshire, a market-ioivu, xiiiiiiicipal borough, and thu 
seat of a Boor-ljaw Union, in the parish of Roiiisev Infra, is situated iu 
50'* 69' N. lat., 1“ 30' W. long., distant 10 miles S.W, from Wincliester, 
73 miles fc3,AV. from Loudon by roail, and 81 miles by the London and 
South Westeru railway. The pojiulatioii of tlie town of Romsey iu 
1851 was 20S0, Tlio borough is goveruud by four aldermeu uud 12 
coimcillors, of whom one is mayor. The living is a vicarage iu the 
archdeaconry and diocese of WiiiuhoRter. Romsey Poor-Law Union 
ooutaius 12 parishes, with au ai-ea of 27,373 acres, aud a population in 
1861 of 10,802. ' * 

Romsey stands on the left bank of the river Auiou or Test, over 
which IS a bridge. The town at one time jiossessed some extensiv 


the left bank of the Suck. At a distance of from two to four uiiit-s from 
the Hhauium, the surface rises into the Slieve Bawu raiice, whiuh 
reaches at its suuth(*rn oxtreinit\ au elevation of 657 feet Towards 
the opposite verge uf the eouuiy the .surfuuo is generally level. 'riic 
only cuusidei'uble elevation in this di.striGt is Siievo Aelwyii, wliich 
rises hetweeii CaAtlorea and Bolliiiiougb to u height of -197 feet. The 
highest part of the count}' is iu tbe xiurth, where the Curlew Hills on 
the Sligo boi'der near Boylo have an altitmhi of 8G3 feet ; and the. 
Braulieve Mountains, 1317 feet high, and Siieve Cmkagh, 1U98 foot 
liigb, extend from Bligo and Leitrim into the district w est from Lougii 
Allen, 

'i'he principal rivers are the Sb.iunuii and tlie Suck, wliich form about 
two-thirds of the whole boundary line of the county. Tlio Shannon, 
five miles from its sourue iu the county of ].oimm, enters Lough 
Allen, about the middle of which is the northern limit of Roscommon. 
From Lough Allen it flows along the eastern boundary with a winding 
course and stA-erul expaiiBlons, foriuiug tiie chief lakes of Ruscotmoou, 
to tlm Houihern extremity of the county, where it receiven its chief 
tributary the Suck. The course of the Shannon along the border of 
Roscommon is about 75 miles iu length, with a fail of less than 40 
fet’t^ or about six inches to u mile. It is navigable throughout, except 
in a few places where rapids aud slioals are passed by oauiils. 
[Shaknuk.] The Arignu and tbe Boyle are tributaries of the Bhaunon. 
The Suek rises within the liorder of Mayo county, flows eastward to 
the town of Castlerea, where it ijends to tlie south, aud then runs 
souih-fMistward iu tlio westeru boundary, which it follows, with an 
iiiterval uf about five miles, till it unites with the Shannon. Its conrHo 
iu all is about GO miles long. It is navigable fi>r fiat-boitomed barges 
to Balliuusloe, about 10 miles from the Shannon. 

The principal lakes are the several CAjaimsious of the Shannon. 
Loug^ Allen, the lower half of which boniers the county, lies north 
aud south about eight miles long by three or four miles broai^ and 
about ICO feet above sea-level. Its shores are well- wooded and rise 
gently towards the fine iiiouiitaln scenery iu the back-grouiid. Between 
Lough Allen and Lough Rce, ai*c Loughs I orry, Tap, Boderig or 
Bodai'g, Sconnell, aud Forbes, '.rhese are of vanous uses, and some 
of them very iri'egular iu outline. Lough Ree, next to Lough l)erg, 
the largf'st of ail the expansions of the Shannon, reaches within two 
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miles of the town of Athlone, extending 16 miles from north to south, 
with an extreme breadth of 7 miles. The depth of water is from 20 
to 30 feet^ sinking in some places to 120 feet. The shores nowhere 
rise higher than 250 feet above the surface of the water, and beiug 
shallow aud stony are unfavourable for landing. Numerous shoals 
render iho navigation diflicult. Tliere is not much wood along ite 
l>aukn, and not a village is visible from the water, but the lake is 
studded with islands, which in many places render the scenery 
picturesque. Numerous pleasure-boats are kejit on the lake. In the 
north Lough Skean and Meelagh, and in the line of the Boyle River 
Lough Gara, which is five miles in lengtli and brciulth. Lough Key or 
Rockingham Lough, and Lough Oakport, all communicate with the 
Shannon, and are i*emarkable for their beautiful and picturesque 
scenery. There are a number of smaller lakes in the county. In many 
parts of the limestone tracts ai*e temporary lakes, called turlonghs, 
which are filled with water in winter, but are usually dry iu sumTiier, 
being drained off by fissures in the rock as the vegetable matter that 
stopped them decays with the progress of the season. They yield 
excellent crops where the bottom is grassy, and early enough left dry. 

The Dublin roiul to Galway crosses the county between Athloiie and 
Balliiiusloc. The road from Dublin to Slig<i sends one bmneh noi'th- 
ward, which passes from Drumsua to Jamestown, and then from 
Currick nA*th-oastward by Boyle ; and another through the centre of 
the county by Tannoiibarry to Strokestown, and thence by Klphin to 
join the former at Bo 3 dc. From Strokestown the Dublin road runs 
westward through Tulsk aud Frenchpiurk to Balliua. Roads run from 
aill parts of the county' to the various ports on the Shannon. The 
Shannon navigation exttuids along the eastern boundary, penetrates to 
' the interior by the Boyle branch to ilje vicinity of that town, and by 
a branch to Strokestown, and touches the comity at Ballinasloe by a 
continuation of the Grand Canal, thus connecting it in all diivctious 
with the traffic down the river to Limerick, aud along the Grand and 
Royal canals to Dublin. The Midland Great Westeiii railway from 
Dublin to Gahvay passes between Athlonc and Ballinnsloe. 

Gfnolotjy^ Mineralogy f <fcc. — The county in its geological structure 
forms a continuation of the central limestone district of Ireland. The 
upper limestone appt'ars to some extent in beds of a gray colour, 
abounding with fossils. The ai'gillaceous limestone or ealp occupies 
a gj'eat projiortion of the county, and is iu many places blended with 
Lydian stone. The lower bods are generally of the black ciystalline 
limestone. In several districts sandstone protrudes through the lime- 
stone. It is quarried near Freuchpark in thin la^^ers, which are used 
as a substitute for roofiug-shite. West from Casilerea, an ai*ea of some 
miles is occupied by yellow sandstone. Old red-sand stone fiirms the 
greater part of the 81iove-Bawn range aud of the Curlew Mountains ; 
from the latter it extends across the county iu a bell of soiue breadth 
along the valley of the Boyle River. The Brauiieve and Sliove-Curkagh 
groups belong to the coal measures, and form part of the great etial 
district extending over the highlands divided by Lough Allen. These 
two groups consist of shales and sandstones supported bj* the lime- 
stone, with three bods of coal resting on beds of millsloiie grit. frt>m 
which good ironstone is obtained. The coal answers well for smelting 
iron, and was used at the Arigua iron-works within the county. Only 
smull quantities of the coal, which is slightly' bituxninnus, are now 
raised for domestic use. Good bricks are made from the llre-clny (if 
the coal-field. Pipe-clay is found iu the county, also potters’ -cla.v, from 
which coarse earthenware is manufactured. Limestone suitalilo for 
building is quarried. 

Climate, Soil, and Produce . — The climate is comparativedy cold and 
inois^ and tlje crops are late in coming to iriaturity. The limcstoue 
districts, except the intervals of bog and mai'sh, arc covered with fertile 
soils, which consist in some j daces of a rich deep loam. The central 
portions consist chiefly of natural pastures, which are the richest iu 
Coiinaugf^t, extending, und^* ilie name of the Boyle Flains, over the 
undulating country bounded by Boyle, Castlorca, Roscommon, and 
Strokestown. The heights between the Suck and the Shannon have a 
light soil too shallow iu niuny places for the plough, but clothed with 
excellent pasture for sheep. Some j>ortions of the red bog along the 
rivers have been recluiiiivd ; the mountain bogs are wet and spongy, 
but interspersed witli dry heathy moors. The enqdoymcnis of the 
county arc mainly agricultural, and grazing is most generally and 
successfully attended to. The tillage farms are for the most part 
small, and the modes of culture defective. The larger farms ai’c more 
skilf^ly managed, aud better methods are doming into use. The 
grazing farms are generally larger, and in a much better condition, 
ihe sheep are much superior to those reared in the neighbouring 
counties. The favourite breed is a cross between the I.cice8tcr aud 
the old large Connaught breed. The loiig-horued Leicester is the 
most common breed of black cattle roared for the market. There are 
few large daiiy-farms, but a considerable quantity of butter is made 
lu fill 2 >arts of the county'. 

*l'Iic linen manufacture, which was carried on to some extent, has 
tleclined. (Joarse woollen stufis are made by the wives and daughters 
ol tlio farmers. There arc Htiiall manufactures of brick, earthenware, 
and tobacco-pipes. 

In ther«! were 138,565 acres under crop, of which 1338 acros 
grew wheat ; 61,051 acres, oats ; 780 acres, barh! 3 ', bore, rye, peas, and 
neons; v0,i/4 acres, puUtoes; 4<J00 acres, turnips; 2638 acres, mangel- 
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wurzel, carrots, and other green crops ; 535 aoras, flax ; 30,299 acres, 
meadow and clover. In 1811 there were in plantation 8093 acres 
growing oak, ash, elm, lira, beech, mixed timber, and fruit. In 1852 
on 19,610 holdings, there were 8992 horses, 5558 mules and asses. 
84,880 head of cattle, 110,117 sheep, 22,388 pigs, 12,291 goats, and 
260,767 head of poultry. The total value of the live stock hero 
enumerated was estimated at 791,107^. 

Diviaiona and Towna , — The county is mainly iii the diocosc of Klphin, 
with small portions in the dioceses of Arilagli, Tiiam, and (^loufert, and 
contains 58 parishes. It is divided into 9 baronies — Atblono, Bollin- 
tobor (north and south). Bally moe, Boyle, Castlerea, Frenchi»ark^ 
Moycam, and Roscommon. The principal towns are — Roscommon, 
Boyle, x>art of Ballinasloe, part of Atiilone, Castleuea, Klphin, 
aud Stuokestown, which are noticed under their respective titles. 
Tile following are some of the smaller towns and more important 
villages, with the ])opiilation of each in 18.51 

Prcnchpark is a small luarket-town, situated on ihe Strokestown 
aud Ballina road, about 21 miles N.N.W. from Roscommon. It 
consists of two straggling streets intersecting each other, and con- 
tains II few substantial houses, ll has a Roman Catholic chapel, u 
Gourt-houso, a new market-house, aud a school, partially endowed. A 
manor court is held in the town. J»*airs jure held on May 2lBt, July 
12th, and September 21st. Thurni1a,y is the market-day. 

Keadue, }>oimlation 2UG, a post-town, in tlm barony of Boyle, is 
situated on the road from Leitrim to Sligo, 35 miles N. from Roscom- 
mon. It contains ii Roman Catholic chapel, a court-house, a new 
market-house, a rlispeusaiy, one or two endowed schools, aud the 
ruins of the ancient ]>arish church, in the burial-ground of w'hieh 
Curolan, the last of the Irisli b.irds, who died in 173S, was iutcrx'ed. 
There is a weekly market, mid fairs are lield eight times a 3 'eiir. 

I Athhagiie, ])upul!Ltion 331, a village 5 miles S. Uy W. from Roscom- 
mon, on the river Suck, W'here it is dividcil into several criiaunels, 
ci'ossed obliquelj’ by a chain of low bi’idges, with a connecting cause- 
way*. The place consists of a long street ninuing iVoni iln; end of the 
cauHeway along the right bank of the liver, w*ith another lising at right 
angles to it u}> the elevated bank. Thcire :iro a few neat houHes in tins 
outskirts, but the village lias not many* buildings better than cabins. 
It contains a decayed parish churcli, a Uoiimii Catholic chapel, a dis- 
]icn8aiy, a coiistabiiliiry barrack, and some lai’ge llour-iiiills ami limit.' 
hoiiHes, wiiich have gone out of use. Fairs are held on July 11th and 
SoptomlKjr 24th. h’vncirroghery, ))opn]:ition 2'i2, is jdeasaritly situated 
on a lisin'r ground, 5 miles S.K, from Roscomnnni by tlic Athlone road, 
and con^tbte of a single sti*cct of well-kept cabins, with a few better 
buildings, ll contiiins the puri.di churcli, which has school hnus'.'s 
connected with it. A nuinher of the inhabitants are employed in tin* 
manufacture of iobaccr>-pipes, for wliich then? arc iiight kilns in the 
village. Fairs are held on May 26th, August 21st, and October 25tli, 
the last being a great sheep lair. /^otig/tglfnni, population 265, is 
situated on ihe south sliore of Lougli Glynn, iiUfl on the (Castlerea and 
Foxfonl road, 22 miles N.W. from Roscoiiiiiioii. It contains pomo 
good houses, a Roman (.'atholic chapel, and a dispensary'. Fairs are 
held fiHir times a year. J/ouuf TaUmt, a neat village on the Suck 
I River, 7 miles S.S.'W". from Uf>sc(>minoii, lias a parish church and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. 'I’lic river is here cro.-.sed by a bridge of 12 
artdies. Talbot House, the se.'it of the Talbot family, is a line oh] 
ciistellated xnansinn adjiiceut to the .dllage. Fail's arc held four times 
a yeai*. JiU.d'y, or lioonky^ ]>o]iiilation 246, a village situated i>n the 
Shannon, and on the Dublin and Sligo road, 22 miles N.K. by N. from 
Roscommon, is jiairtly' on the Leitrim side, lint chiefly dii the Ro.s- 
coxiimon side of ilie i-ivei*, which i.s eros.'‘ecl by* a bridge of 9 arches. 
A rapid in the river is hei*c ]iaHaod by a canal a quarter of a mile in 
length. Petty nesnions are held niniitlily. Tulak, population returned 
with that of the jiarish, was formerly an incorporated town relurning 
two members to the Irish I’arliaincnt, but now consists of a few 
cottages, a school-house, and a coiiHtabulary bat i*ack. It contains ihe 
ruins of a castle built by O’Conor llue in 14 06, and the church walls, 
two pointed ax*che.s, and other remains of an abbey supposed to have 
been fonuded in the same century*. 

The county I'ctiiriis two members to the Inifierial I'arliamoiit. The 
county jail is at Roscominoii, where the a^'Sizi s arc held. Quarter 
sepsions are held at Ropcuminoii, Aihluxie, Bt^yle, Casilerea, and 
Sti-okcstown. I*ctty Ressions arc lield in 19 placifx. ‘I'lio cuiiiity 
infirmary is at Roscommon. The district lunatic asylum for Con- 
naught, to w'hich the cnmiity is entitled to send 40 patientH, is at 
Ballinasloe There are dispeiisaiies in 16 places. A savings bonk is 
GKiablishcd at Boyle. In September 18.52 there were 102 National 
Pcbo«dH ill the comity, attended by 0229 male aud 5883 female 
children. 

Jliatory and Antiquities . — The Auteri, a peojile mnutiem'd by Ptolc- 
mscuB, first apxiear in history as the iiossessors of this part of Ireland. 
At a later i>eriod it was occujiied by various septs, of which the 
principal wore the two bi'auches of the O'Couors— the G'Cimors iioe 
or Jiuodh (red), and the O'Ckniors Don or Dhutnio (brown), the 
Mnederrnots, the O' Dalys, and the D* Kellys. 

Heven years after the Anglo-Norman iiivasiuii the county was 
attacked by Miles ile Cogan, on«* of the Knglisli adveiiturcrs, who was 
joined by Murrough, sun of Uoderic, king of Ireland, at the In ad of a 
jiody of mulcouteuts. The natives, by driving away their cattle and 
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laying waRte the country, oxpoBod Do Oogon and hie army to great 
danger from famine, and compelled them to rotreat. In 1204 the 
county was ravaged by William do Ilurgo Fitz-Aldelm, lord of 
l^imorick ; in 1210 the castle of Athlono was erected to command the 
ford of the Shannon; and in 1268 that of KoPcomm*>n was built to 
necui-o the qnititnesH of tho county. In 1315 Uichard do Burgo, carl 
of Ulster, and Thelim O’Conor, prince of Connaught, advanced from 
Koscommon to repel the invasion of tho Scotch under Edward Bruce ; 
but O’CJonor eutei'ed into a secret treaty with Bruce, and retired to 
defend his own territory against the usurpation of his kinsman Itodcric, 
wlioiii with tho aid of tho English he defeated and slow. Having then 
avowed his allionco with tho Scotch, he was attacked and completely 
(lofcated at Athenry in (Jalway by tho lOnglish under William de Burgo, 
the cjirrs brotlier, and Sir .lohn nclJingiiain. This victory broke the 
]iowor of the 0*Couora. Meanwhile tho inheritance of tho De Burgos 
was conveyed by tnarriof^e to Lionel, duke of (Marence, son of 
J'.dward III., whoso dcscondants came to the tlironn in the person i>f 
10<l\vard IV. In the reign of Klizabi.'th, Connaught was divided into 
oouutios, and tho county of lloHC4»minou into baronies. ^ The O’ Conors 
riunained loyal during the troubles of Elizabeth’s reign, but in the 
rebellion of 1641 the O’ Conor Don took part with the Ulster insurgents 
after they had nia<lc themselves masters of the county. At tho close 
of th<^ war his estates, with those of other chiefs, wore confiscated and 
<]ivided among English and Scotch adventnrors. At tlie restoration 
however he rccovoroil the greater part of his property, ainl his 
<1oRccndantR are among the few native Irisli families who retain their 
lauds. 

TJio most iiiinioroiis antiquities of the county an; the raths, cf^ liill- 
flirts, of which mijirly Inive boon reck<ine;l. They are found nj>on 
n.*iturul emiiuuir^'s, and are formed generally of <?nrth and liiirdles, 
blit. Hoineiimes of wooden walls, resting on a foundation of earth, and 
inelosc tin; dwelling-place of the chieftain and his family. They urti 
n-ganled with ixjvorenee. and It'ft in most cases undisturbed by the 
plfMigh. At Oran, between lloscommon and I’jistlcM-ca, there is a 
]>ortioii of a round tower 1 2 feet high, built of limestone in regular 
eiiursiis, with linely-ciit and tdoKO-fitUug stoucs. Near Lough Glynn 
iin; the ruins of a fort of iinkiiowii antiquity*. Tho massive walls and 
nlygonal towers of Ballintobls^r ( .'astle, the iincicnt stronghold of tht 
O’Ciuior Doll, are in tolerable )ircserv!itioii. Other feudal remains are, 
iho.se of lioscomnmn (.’astle, the keep of Atliloiie (’a*^tle. the ruins of 
a sniall eastle on t'astle l.-land in l^oiigh Key, and tliose of Coote Hall, 
a. fortitleil niausioii of the middle ages, between ljuugh Key and the 
Shiiiinon. The princi]ial ccclesiaHtical antiquitu's arc the ruins of 
Boyle, lloseouirrmu, Tulsk, ami (.’loiisliativille aliboys. Thei’e arc 
uumerouH remain.s of (dd chiirciio.H, iiiehised williiii ceuieterie.s still 
ill use. 

JtOS( ,'OMMON, Irelsiiifl, tin; cliicf town of coimti* Bo-^common, and 
tlie seat of a Ikior-l/iw riiioii, is .situateil near the ctuitixi of the 
fMuiity, on till! road from liaiieshorough to Tuaiii, in 5IJ ' 3S' N. hit., 
:> W. long., hd luilos W. by N. from Dublin by road. The ]iopu- 
l.ificm of the town in IS.'il was 3364, besides 1251) inmates of the 
i !niou workliousc. IiOHoomnion I’nor-Laiv Dniou compriseH l.*^ electoral 
4iivi-ii)tis, with im area of 114,0.56 acres, and a pnjiulation in 1S5I of 
.‘•■J.uKi, All abbey Ava.s fouuded here for the order of JVeachiiig 
Eriars, fibout 1257, by O'C/oimr, king or jiriiico of Cainiiaught ; and a 
few ye irs after a strong castle wa.s built by Sir llobert de Uft'ord, one 
of the early Eugli.sh adventurers. Of both the abbey and the e.a.stlc 
tlierc are cmisiilerablo remains ; the cNistle i.s on tho north side of the 
tewii, and tho abbey ciiiircii on the smith siilo. The interior of tho 
ediureli is still used as a burial-ground. Uoscmiimon sent members to 
ilie Iri.'fh Parliament, but was disfranchised at the Imioii. In the 
centre of tho town is the old jail, a huildiiig .situated on the summit 
of the eminoiicc on which tlie town stands, but now disused as a 
prDon. Idle parish cliiii'ch lias been lately enlarged. The old court- 
limisc has been convert«‘d into a Boinan (’atholic chapH. There are 
two national sehools. In tlie town are a now court-house, a new jail, 
and till! coiiiit}^ iniirniary. (^mrsc potter} -ware is iimiiiifacLured, 
aufl fric/.e.s, coarao flannel, and woollen Htiilfsare woven. On Saturday' 
i.s hi.dil a market, at whicli large quantities of grain are sohl, to be 
shipped on the canal at Liiiiosborougli. The assizes for the county, 
quarter iiiul pett}* hossloiis, and a monthly manor court, arc held in 
the town. Fairs an* held four times a year. 

UDS( dllCA, count}' of Tipperary, Iroliuid, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is Hituated on u feeder of the Lower 
Bro.sna Uiver, and on the Dublin and Limerick rood, in 52"" 57' N.lat., 
7“ 4S' W. long., distant by road ID miles E. by N. from N’cnagh, 1)4 
mile.s S.W. by W. from Dublin. Tho pojnilatioii in 1851 was 3-106, 
liesides fill inmatoH of tho workhouse. Uoacroa Poor-Law Union 
comprises 23 elcctorid divisiiins, with an area of 118,488 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 33,442. Tho town is of great antiquity, 
having arisen around a monastery which was founded in (120. lii the 
reign of John a caatln was erected in tho jdace a.s a ilofoiicc against 
tho Irish. Several of tho Rffreets are wide and coutaiu somo good 
houses. Tho town contains the parish chiiivh, orocted in 1812; places 
of w'orship for Wesleyan and IVimitive Method isis, Quakers, atul 
Kuman Catholics ; a National school, ami others partly cmlowed ; and 
a savings bank. Jt has also a court lioitse and a market-hoiist*, a f'ver 
liospital, dispcDBury, Uuioti workhouse, brMewcll, and iufautry *'arnujk. 


Ormond Castle now forma a military store-houso. An ancient round 
tower, 80 feet high, and having a projecting roof, staiids in tho town. 
The entrance to the chiirchya^ is the gable and porch of the abbey 
of St. Cronan, with a full-length figure of the saint. The steeple of 
a Franciscan priory, founded in 1409, forms the belfry of the Rouiaii 
Catholic chapel. Tho town has a small manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloths. There in a considerable sale of agricultural produce at the 
weekly markets. Quarter and petty sessions are held. Fairs arc 
held seven times a year. 

ROSEAU. [Dominica.] 

ROSEHEAUTY, Aberdeenshire, S^land, a fishing village and a 
hurgh of liarouy, in Pitsligo parish, is situated on the Moray Frith, 

4 iiiiles W. from Fraserburgh, and 46 miles N. from Aberdeen by 
road. The po]»uktion of the burgh in 1851 w'os 844. It consists of 
several small streets, mostly running parallel with tho beach. The 
urish cbui'ch is a short distance inland, Avith a handsome school- 
ouao adjacent. In the village arc a Free church, a United Presby- 
terian church, and a female school. The liarbour affords convenient 
shelter to fishing-boats, and admits vessels of 70 tons burden. The 
inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing. Fnmi J uly to September 
there is an active herring fishery, employing from 40 to 50 boats and 
several sloops. In spring a number of boats go to tho island of Tyreo 
for the cod and ling fishery, and return by Glasgow, exchanging their 
fish for coals. Fish are cured In tho village for the Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and London markets. Boat-building is carried on. Fairs are 
held on the first 'ruesday of May, tfuly, and October. 

ROSE N A U. [Hi:n« All Y.l 

ROSETTA, or EL JiASCHlD, a town and port of Lower Egypt, is 
situated in 31'' 25' N. lat., HO"' S'y' E. long., on the left or Avust bank 
of one of the principal branches of the Nile, and about four miles 
from its mouth. The country around Rosetta is a couqilctc garden. 
The town coiitains several large mosques ; tho streets, which are 
exceedingly narrow, not more than two yards wide, lie parallel to 
eacli other in a lino Avith the river, and are irregularly intersected by 
others whicli are sliorbcr. Between tlie houses and tho Nile there is 
a wide space, Avliich is the prurnonade of Rosetta. The houses, 
wdiieh nre built of a dingy red brick, are two or three stories high ; 
the bawwirs are narrow, dirty, and dark. Rosetta formerly carried on 
a coiisideralile trade both Avith Europe and the Levant, and at one 
time its population ariioimled to 25,000 persons, but the opeiiiug of 
the Mahmoudieh Gauul, couuccliiig Alexandria AvitU the Nile, has 
depnved tho town of nearly the whole of this tniffic, though it still 
has many thriviug manufactories for sailcloth, Icallier, and iron, 
Avith whicli it supplies tho dockyards nt Alexandria. Tho population 
now does not exociHi 4000. In 1798 tlio Frencli took Rosetta, and 
ill 1807 it was besieged by the English. Here was found the ‘Rosettii 
Stone,’ now in the Jjritish Miiseum. 

RUSHAN. [BadaK'siiax.] 

BOSH KIM. [Rnix, Bas.J 

ROSLI N. [Ej>Txj;rm:iisHinE.] 

RUSOY. [Ain. I 

Ross, Herefordshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Uos.'<, is beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the river Wyc, in 51“ 54' N. lat, 2' 33' W. long., distant 14 miles 
S.S.E. from Hereford, and 120 miles \V.S.W. from London. The 
population of tho town of Ross in 1851 AA’as 2674. Tho living is a 
rectory in the archdeac^oui'y and diocese of Hereford. Ross Poor-Law 
Union contains 36 parishes and townships, with an area of 55,568 
acres, and a ]>opulatii>ii in 1851 of 15,502. 

Tho town of Ross has a neat aud interesting appearance ; it is lighted 
with gas, aud paved. The town-hall, a building of somo antiquity 
and interest, is iu the centre of the town. The jiarish church is 
believed to be of the date of 1316. 'The church is chiefly noted for 
its fine spire, alluded to by Pope in coiincctinii AA’ith John Kyrle, 
‘the Man of Boss.’ The spire h:w been scA’cral times struck by 
lightning. From tlic floor of Kyrlc’s pew in the church tlireo elin- 
tivos spring up. In the cdiiircli is a monument with an inscription to 
the memory of John Kyrle. Tlio Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
IndepeiitL'iits, and Quakers have ])laccB of Avorship. Thei*e are 
National and British scliouls, a Blue-Coat school, a xiiechaiiica iusti- 
tiitioii, a BaA'ings bank, and a dispensary. The market-day is Thurs- 
day. J*5iir3 nre held six times in the year. A county court is held 
in the town. A railway intended to connect Gloucester with llerofonl 
through Boss, li:is been luu’tly constructed. Roas is much resorted to 
hA^ tourists. 

"RUSS, or ROSSCARBFRY, county Cork, Ireland, a mnrket-toAAm, 
and tho seat of a diocese, is tiiuated on a rocky eminence nt the head 
of Ross Bay, iu 51° 35' N. hit., S’" 59' W. long., distant by road 
39 miles S.W. from Cork, and 197 miles S.W. li*oui Dublin. TJie 
population in 1851 Avas 104 1. The cathedral is an old building several 
times altered. A modern tower, Avith a shmi* spiiv 5() fe t liigh, rises 
from tho Avest end. There arc a Roman Gatin die chapel, a court- 
house, a market-house, sotne corn-sloivs, a dispiJiisary, and a bridewell. 
Many of the inliabitaiit.s aix* employed in weaving. A market is held 
on HVdnestlnv. Fairs are held on September 19th and December 19 tli. 
Smiie i-emark:ibleexeav:itioiis. containing regular apartments, have been 
at diirei-eiit times laid open in the. neighbourhood ojf jtUcf church- 

Uf the see of Jtoss nothing certain is known till nft^p the iuva»ioii. 
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In the reign of EUieibeth it wes united to the see of Cork. It n^ 
forme part of the united diooeeee of Cork, Cloyne, and R<we. The 
diapter consiate of a dean, arohdeaoon, precentor, cLanoellor, and 
treaeurer, with five prebendanes. The diocese contains 23 benenoos. 
The cathedral church and bishop's residence are in Cork city. 

ROSS and CROMARTY SHIRES, two counUes in the north of 
Scotland, so intimately connected politically and geographically, tliat 
it is neccRsary to treat of them together. Robs comprehends a large 
area on the mainland, and JncludeH the islniid of Lewis. [Hkbridks.J 
Cromarty is composed of a iminber of detached portions, eiwier 
interspersed among the inlaiidj^arta of Ross or lying along its bordw. 
Ross is bounded N. by Suthernmd, E. by tlie Rorth Sea, S. and o.rj, 
by Invemess-shiro, and W. by the Western Ocean ; it lies between 
67* 8' and 68* N. Jat., 3* 65' and 4* 62' W, long. The two counties 
include several small islands, the Summer Islands, Martin, Eilan- 
(Hearaoh, Longa, the Croulin Islands, Ac., off the western coast. 
Lewis is to the n^irth-west of the mainland pai’t of the county : the 
distance to its uearo.<9t point across the Minch is about 25 miles. Lewis 
is 39 miles long from north to south, from the nerthem pmmontoiy, 
called the Butt of the Lewis, to the border of Hama ; and 31 inilcH 
broad from cast to west : its coust-liiie ia very iri’ogular. The ialiuida 
of Beniera and Scarpa lie cU»S3 to Lewis on the western sid The 
Shiaiit Isles are a group of small islands or rocks l>etweon Lewis and 
the Main, but much nearer Isnvis. The southern port. ion of Lewis, 
called Harris, belongs to Iiivcrncps-shii-e. The area of the united 
counties is 3151 square miles, or 2,0115,375 statute ucivs. The two 
counties unite in returning oue inemhtir to Parliament. They form 
one bhcrifl'dom. The populatiou of the united couuties in 1841 wii.s 
78,(58.5; in ]^>51 it w’as 82,7o7. 

Surface^ CoaHt-Lhie^ aud lalamh.-'- A general description of ilie 
district, of which Ross aud Cromarty form a part, is gipcn under 
Gueat Buttatn : ‘ Scotland, north aud west of Glciiiiiorc.’ It is 
suilicient here to notice that, except the two peuiusulas formed by 
the three friths Doiiioch, Cromarty, and Moray, and the parts iiniue- 
diately adjacent to them, it consists of mountains irregularly grouped, 
with deep iiitcu'veniiig glens or ravincis. Ben Wyvis is 3720 feet above 
the level of the sea; Kea Cloch,i.near Little Loch Broom, 3G00 fci‘t; 
Ben Dorag, one of the Ben More Hills, near the head of Loch Broom, 
3561 feet ; Ben Lair, near Loch Marco, 30(M) feet ; Bon Attow, on the 
border of Uoss-shire and Inverriess-shire, is said to be nearly 4000 foot. 
Domocb Frith is about 1 0 miles across at its entrance betwc^eii Tarliet 
Ness and Brora, Moray Frith has been already described. [Mueay 
Fnirn.] 

The principal inlets on tlio western or Atlantic const arc. Loch 
Knard, at the north-west extremity of the two counties ; Loch Broom, 
Little Loch Broom, Locli (ireinord, Loch Ewe, Loch Gairloch, IjocIi 
Tonridon, Ijoch Carrou, wdth Locli Kishoni, whicli is a branch of it; 
and Loch Alsh, with its branches. Loch Ling aud Loch 1 >uich. Loch 
Broom and Loch Carroii extend shout 15 miles iuluiid, but arc both 
narroiv. Locli Gndnord is aiioiit 4 miles across at the mouth. 

The principal inlets on tho coast of J^iowis are, Loch Benieni IjocIi 
Roig, and Loch Resort on tlie west side ; Loch 'i'ua, Loch Lucrho.st, 
Loch iShell, aud Loch Seafortli on the c'ast side. L<ichs Bernera and 
Roig are branches of one inlet, 9 miles ucross nt the entrance, and 
extending 9 miles iuLiml : in the middle of it la the island of BernenL 
(6 miles long from east to west, and 3 miles wide), and a numbei 
of smaller islundH. The licadiauds ol’ Lewis arc, the Butt of Lewis ; 
Tionipnii Head, at the extremity of the jicninsula which forms tho 
east side of Loch Tiia ; and Chilian Head, at the south side of Loch 
Roig. Lewis is rnountainous ; the peaks form a range extending 
north aud south, with lateral branch es. I'he Burvus Hills, near the 
centre of the island, are 780 feet high ; and ISuniicval, on the western 
side, between Loclj Roig and I«och Itesort. 2700 feet. 

IJydroyraphy and Cvmmunivatiovit , — There are no large rivers. 
The Oikel rises at the foot of Ben Mohr in Suthcrlandshire, and flows 
26 miles idoug the border of the c<junty fill it unites with a stream 
from Loch Shin in Sutherlandshire. It then expands into a narrow 
lake five miles long, called the Kyhi, which opens into Dornoch Frith. 
The Repath Water and Canon Water arc one stream 24 milcH long, 
which joins the Kyle at itj* lower end. Loch Monar, five miles long 
by^ oue mile broad, is drained by a f<trcam which belongs to liiverneas- 
shiro. Loch Glass, live miles long, and many other lakes, most of 
them very small, are drained by streams flowing into the friths of the 
eastern coast. Loch Maree, the largest fresh-water lake in the couutie.s, 
extending 12 miles in length, and 2 miles or 2.1 miles across in the 
broadest part, is drained by iht! Ewe, which flows into Locli Kwe. 
Lewis abounds in lake^ ; hut they are all small, except Loch Lungavut, 
which extends in length nearly lU miles from north to south, between 
lioch Seaforth and Loch liesort. 

^ The two couuties have very few roads. Tho greater part of them, 
mcludiug those of chief imporluuce, are ou the east side, aud lead to 
diffcre.'jt places farther north. One leads near tlie coant from luver- 
ncf i , [rj Fortrose, (Jromarty, aud Tain, to Domocb, Wick, aud Thurso, 
we cuui III uni cation being made in several places by ferries over the 
lochs and friths. Another road from Inverness to Wick and Thurso 
rwB mot inland, pushing round the heads of liOch Bcuuly and the 
F nth of Cromarty, and tlirough the town of Dingwall, which is at 
the head of Cromarty Frith : it crosBOB into Sutherlandshire by Bonar 


Bridge, which is thrown over the Kyle at the head of Domooh Frith. 
There are aeveral roads communicating between these two. A road 
fmm Dingwall lends across the county through Strathbran to Loch 
Carron, a distance of 49 miles, sending off vanous branches. Plie 
road from Inverness to the Isle of Skye, with a bwnch to Loch Alsh 
and Loch CaiTon, runs through Rhiabuie mid Glen bhiel, in the 
southern parts of the county of Ross ; and that Irom Dornoch and 
the east coast to Loch Assyut just ]iasBCB through the northern part 
of the same county. 

Soil and Agricutluve , — The arable land of the two counties is almost 
entirely confined to the eastern part, comprehending the two penin- 
sulas — ^the Black Isle, between Loch Beauly and Cromarty Frith ; and 
Easter Ross, between tho Cromarty and Dornoch friths, together w’iih 
the comparatively low and level tract immediately adjacent to thc^se. 
Tho central and W'esteru parts are rugged and mountainouH, inter- 
spersed with lakes and narrow glens that afford pasture for sheep 
aud black cattle. Within the last half century gi-eat impriivcments 
have been made in the Bysbeiii t»f agriculture. Busidi^s tho grain con- 
Huiiied in the counties, a large quantity is umiually exported to 
London, l-eith, Liverpool, &c.; and a largo portion is u.H«?d in the 
maiiufaetiire of whisky, there being sevenil extensive dwtillorirs. 

The soil in Black Isle is various, aud inucii of it poor. 'The culti- 
vated portion coii.si8iH chiefly of clayey loam, good black inoiild, and 
sandy loam. In Easter lioss there is a considerable extent of clayey 
loam and light sandy soil. Around Dingwall the soil is clayey. 
Turnips are grown equal in ijuality to those of more southern couutie.s. 
The crops are clean, and for the most part ricli. The hou.ses of tlie prin- 
cipal Armors are cumiuodious, and the cottages of the peasantry are 
in ceiieral good. 

Clieviot ttheep, and the best bj'eeds of cattle from the ’\Ve.<«t lligli- 
lainis and from Ayrshire, have been introduced. Considerable atieiition 
has also Iteen iiaiil to the breed of horses. The native br>'od of cattle 
is hardy and compact, adapted to the climate. 

The wcslin*ii siile of the county, whore it has not hcen thrown into 
large sheep-farms, is occu})icd by a poor class of iunaiits. They have 
some arable hind, in which potatoe.s, barley, and oats are raised : but 
the country generally is an optni waste. The houses of the iiea-jaiitry 
are very poor; some arc built of turf, otiii'rs wdth stfuie, with or 
without mortar, ami have a roof c»f turf with hcailior or fern above 
it. They have no chimneys; the fire of peat or turf being kindlcil 
against the wall, or on a stone in the cijutre of the room, the smoke 
escaj>c?M as it can, \*y roof, door, or windows, which l.-wt have wooden 
shutters. Along the const the peasantry are mucli engaged in the 
herring fishery. 

Tljcre are stone-quarries in some parts of tho two 001111110 .- 4 , IniL their 
products are cumparativrly uiiiiiiportant. T.ime.4U>iie i.s wn night, hut 
there is no coal. Tlie herring-fishery i.s carried on al>njg the eastern 
shore, and the salnioii-fisht'ry in the rivers ami icstmirie.s of the coad.. 

Tmrm, «l‘e.' The tw'o counties arc ilivided into JI3 parisJn-.-i, 
two of which extend iiJt«» tho adjaceiit counties. The pari.slK^s are 
within the ecclcHiuslical juri.sdictiuii of the symxl of Ross. 'I'lieri: are 
four royal burghs, uiiiucly, Ckomaktv, Foutuo.'jE, Dingwall, uml Tain ; 
aud one burgh of barony, bloriioway, in Lewis. 

.DinywaU, a royal burgh and market-tiiwn, uml the county tf^wii of 
th(? united Counties, lies at the suulh-wcsterii extremity of (.'roinarty 
Frith, 23 iiiih-s N.W. from ]nverue.v,s by a circuitoiih ro;id, and ltii5 
miles N.W. from Ediubui'gh. The pcniilution of the burgh in J s.ri 
was 1990. The towii is governed by 11 j-rovost and 14 couiiciJlir.s, two 
of whom arc bailies, aud uuite.s with Croriiarly, Dornoch, Kirkwall, 
Tain, and Wick in the return of oue lumubiT to I'arliaincut. Itiu.L'wall 
W'lis made a royal burgh b}’ Alexander 1 1. in 1227. Some trace.M ivinain 
of the uiiciciit castle of the carls of Ross. The church is a comiiiodioiis 
building; near it is a ]»yrauiidal obelisk 57 feet Iul'Ii and fi fei‘t 
at the base, erected on a large iirtificiai inuund by a fm uier earl of 
(Ironiarty to mark out tlie buri.'d-place. of himself ami lii.-t family. 
The towii-housc, a curious old building with a .spiiv, is near the centn: 
of the town ; uiiti there are besides, a Free ehureli, an Episcopal 
chaiiel, aud a small jail. A short canal from tlie frith eii:ih1es ves.Mi;lK 
to come quite up to the town. 

Tain, u royal burgh and market town, lies ou the soutlierii 
shore of iJoruoch Fritii, 47 miles N. from luverucss by the road. 
The population of the burgh iu 1851 was 2049. The burgh is governed 
by a provost aud 14 coiiiicillurH, two of whom are baiin s; ami iiiiites 
with Cromarty, Dornoch, Dingwall. Kirkwall, and Wick in the? return 
of oue member to Furliamcnt. Tain had its carlic.st charter from 
James VI. It was early celebrated fur a chapel of St. Dutbuc, bishop 
of jlIosh, which had right of Fauotuary. The town is irregularly 
built, but the strerets have Viecu imi>rovud of late years, aud new and 
liandHoiiic 1joub€?& erected. There arc a largo x^arish uliurch, a Fr<‘C 
church, and a clnijicl for United J'rehbyUriaus ; a haiidsotne 
acafleiu.y, erected by subscription iu 1813 ; a parochial and a burgh 
Hchooi ; a reading- aud uews-rooiu ; a good towu-house ; and a prison. 
The ruins of St. Duthuc's chaxiel, east ofHho town, are of granite, aud 
are remarkable for the strength aud simplicity of their architecture. 

A church, also dedicated to St. Duthac, and now deiu?rtcd, stands iu 
tlie centre of the town. Tho ruins of au old prison townr with livo 
spires are in the town. TLoru are an iron-foundry, a cardiiig-iiiill, and 
H dye- work. Salmon-fishing is carried 011 in the frith. 
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Stomouiay^ a burgh of barony and sea-port, and the only town fn 
Lewifi, is situated at the head of a ^y on the east side of the island, 
in 58* 13' N. lat., 6* 20' W. long. The population of the town in 1841 
was 1854 ; in 1851 it was 2891. Stornoway was founded by James 1. 
for the purfiose of introducing civil irintion into the Highlands. The 
houses are good, with slate roofs. There are a custom-house, a court- 
house, a jail, a branch bank, and an osHernbly-room. In addition to 
the Establitthed church, there are a Free church and an Episcopal 
chapel. The town is lighted with gas. The principal employment of 
the inhabifants is fishing. Agnculture has considerably improved of 
late years. The harbour is good and well sheltered, and is capable of 
containing 300 vessels of any tonnage. Those belonging to the port 
arc 50 in number, with a tonnage of 2008. During 1853 there entered 
the port 119 sailing-veFsols, tonnage 5468, and 88 steam -vessels, tonnage 
15,804 ; and tlioro cleared 60 sailing-vessels, tonnage 2508, and 89 
steam- vessels, tonnage 10,063. Attached to the harbour is a patent 
i^Iip. There are several schools and a clrciilnting library. On an 
eiiiiiieiico overlooking the town is a splendid mansion, in tlic castel- 
lated style, lately urccUtd by Sir .1. Matheson, the proprietor of the 
island. 

luvuryordonf population about 1100, about 14 miles N. by K. from 
Difigwall, is a Htuall sea-port, from which catilu are sent to London. I 
(^i>nsi(1f.Table rjuaniiii(\s of grain are also shipped at the port. The 
Htram-ve.-^sels plying betwt'cn Inverness and Loitii and Inverness and 
iioiidoii call regularly at Invorgordon. Ihmt-bnilding is earrit^d on. 
Niytjt poj>ulatioii <tf the ]iarish 1 l.'JT in 1851, on the nortJi side of the 
cniraiicc to Ch’omarty Frith, opposite Cromarty town, possesses a parish 
f^liureh, a Fj*e<i chnreh, and a clia[ic] for United Presbyterians, in ail 
nl* which servioo is coiiductcd regularly or oceasirmally in (hielic. 
Many of the population are engaged in fishing. I'wo aricieiit nionii- 
irienial stones are at Nigg and at Shandwi<!k, in the parish. Strafhprffcr^ 

:i village which has recently iiri.seii in connection with a mineral spa in 
the valley of Strathpcllor, a shoi*t. distance W. from Dingwall. Visitors 
resort to tlie place fi-nm May to October for the purpose of drinking 
the iiiinei-al-waiers. Near th*' syia is a line ancient mansion, fomierly 
the st.’sit of the earls of Oroniarty. 

AnfhiuilicK^ «It. -In Kincardine and Fcarii parishes are 
sevi'ral circles and slaiidiiig .stniie.s; ami on the easteni shore of Loch 
Uoig, in licwis, are tlie almost perfect remains of n. circh? of rough 
stones. There are cairns in dillenuit ]>lacos on the summits of hillH. 
In scv(U’al j)aris of the counties are dnns, or dounea (or Piet.-' htm.scs, 
a.; they are termcil) ; and also stone e»»f!\iis, vitrified ruins, and sttiiic 
nhelirtks. The earliest separate history of Uoss shows it to have l:»ccii 
an earldom, which was united wdt.h the lonlship «)f the isles by the 
niarriace «d’ ii lord of tiu! isles with the daughter of the c arl. In 1470 
the carhhun «»f Uoss, the lauds of Kna]idnlo and K intyre, and tlie 
shrievalty of Inverness and Nairn, wvre annexed to the cmwm, in 
I'l'Liirij hir which tlie h’arl of Koss was ^^reated a peer of Parliaiiiciit. 
During tliis period Uoss gave title to a bisliofiric, erected by David 1., 
king (»f Scotland : tlu» (uthedral was at h\ii{Tm>.SK. 

''riuTe are several remains of the feudal period iu Ko.ss-.* 3 hire. 
Loelihii Oastle, on iiii emiin-nee ij miles 1^. fiMiii Tain, consiat.-i of tw’o 
.'■■pir.ri' towe rs OD iVet high, with large tiirivts raised upon the towers. 
Craicliouse (/astle, on the soutluTii shore of (h’omarty Frith, is nn 
ancient tfiwt r of live storicfs. The castles of Killeoy and Kcdca.slle 
an* nil the shnre of T.ocli Ueaiily. Some ruins of Cad bole (’astle arc 
nil the east ciKiNt, between (Vomarty and lUoray fritli.s, and of Donaii 
l.’astlt', on tlu^ slniie. of Loch Alsh, on the w'e.st coast. There are also 
eoiiie eccle.sia;dii:al ruins. Lochliu (or Fcarii) Abbey is near Lochliii 
l.-'iistle, east of 'ruin ; and there are the mins of a number of ancient 
chapels in Li'wis, osj'eeially of St. Miilvay’s chnpi’l, in the north part 
of the island. 


lifligiuna llor.'j/i/p ami Ediicathn.- -According to the Ueturna of 
the CeiiHus in 1;>.'‘«1, there were then in the two counties 88 places of 
worship, of whicli 48 belonged in tho Free Fhim^h, 85 to the 
h^tahlislied Cliureh, 5 to the Kpiscnpal Church, 2 to United Presbj’- 
teriaiiB, and one each to Tmlepeiidents, Baptists, and Boiuaii Calholies. 
The number of sittings jirovided in 75 of these places of worship w’ns 
Of day -schools there were 107, of which 14S w’ero public 
schiiols, w'ith 9879 Bcholars, and 19 w'cre private' Bchools, with 000 
scholars. Tlici'e wore 70 Sabhiith schools, with .')21 8 .seliolara ; and 
one evening school, with 22 scholars. The Tain and Easte?r Boss 
Moclianie.s Institution had 173 members in 1S51, and 633 volumefi in 
its libniry. 

Sainnga /iaiil-H , — In 1S,5I the county po.sseBsed tw»o savings banks, 
at Dingwall anfl I'ain. Tho amount owing to depositors on Novem- 
ber 20th 1853 was 0323/. 9 a. Id. 

UOSSANO. [Cai.aukia.] 

UOSSLKA. [Fkumanauh.] 
nOSSTREVOR, IDowNsiiittK.] 

ROSTOCIL [MECKLKNinTua.] 

ROSTOV. [EKATKniNOSLAV.l 
ROSTOW. [Yaroslaf.]^ ^ 

ROTHBURY, Northumberland, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in tho pariah of Rothbury, is situated in 56" 18' 
.*1 distant 82 miles N.N.W. from Newcastle, and 

004 tniloB N.N.W. from Tiondou. The population of tho township of 
Rothbury in 1851 was 895. The living is a rectory iu the archdea- 


ooiary of Lindisfame and diocese of Durham. Rothbury Poor-Law 
Union oontoins 71 townships, with on area of 159,168 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 7»431. 

Rothbury occupies a pleasant retired spot in a valley on the left 
bank of the Coquet, and consists chiefly of three wide and airy street^ 
which contain many well-built housea The juurish chui'ch is a fine 
old cruciform structure. Tho Free Grammar school and the Free 
Bf;hool for girls were endowed by Dr. Thomlinsoii, formerly rector of 
the parish; tho number of scholars at the grammar-school id 1854 
was 62. In the market-place is a cross. The market on Friday has 
almost fallen into desuetude. Fairs jy horses, cattle, and sheep are 
held on the Friday in Easter-week, Whit-Monday, October 2Qd, and 
November 1st. A county court is held. On thq summit of a hill on 
the right bank of the Coquet, is Whitton tower, one of the ancient 
borderers* strongholds, now converted into the rectory, and surrounded 
with plantations. In summer Rothbury is resorted to by invalids 

ROTH KN IIUUG. [ H k.ssk-C asskl.] 

KOTHER, RIVER. [Sussex; Yorksiiiuk.] 

ROTHERHAM, West-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Hutherhaiu, is situated on 
elevated ground on the right bank of the river Don, in 53* 26' N. lat., 

1 " 2U' W. long., distant -48 miles S. by W. from York, 159 miles N.N.W. 
from' London by road, and 172 miles by the North-Westem and 
Midland railw«ayH. The population of the town of Rotherham in 1851 
was 0325. The living is a vicarage in tlie archdeaconry and diocese of 
York. The goveriitiieut of tlie town is chiefly in the hands of 12 
feoficoB. Rotherham Poor- T jaw Union contains 27 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 50,591 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
33,082. 


I Rotherham is n place of some antiquity. The station ' Ad Fines,' 
on the great road from Little Chester to Castleford, is fixed by the 
best aiithoritii'S at Temple Brough about a mile from the town. 
Iluth'^rham ])robal>]y originated early in the Saxon perifid. The 
church at Rotherham was theu the only ecclesiastical edifice in an 
I'xteusi VI! district. A weekly market and an annual fair were held here 
before the (kmqiiest; the Saxon loixl of the manor had his com-znill ; 
and tliese were siifiiciont, with its ecchsiastical superiority, to render 
Roiliorliam a place of some importance. In 1307 Edward I. granted 
tho town another market and a second fair. The parish church, a 
very handsomu ecUfico in the early English style, with a highly- 
eiiriclieil ceTitrul tower and spire, was built in the reign of Edward IV. 
There are chapels in the town for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians. The 
Grammar school, which has a small endowment, had 40 scholars in 
1-^53. The Feoffee's scdiool, built in 1770, for 2S boys and 20 {prls, 
has nn cndowinent of about JOO/. a year. There are also National 
schools. A college for the training of young men for the ministiy in 
the Independent connexion, had 13 stiideuts in 1854. The town 
possesses a dispensary, a subscription library, a news-room, a Htenuy 
and Tiicchanics institution, and a savings bank. Archbishop Rother- 
h.am, a native of the town, in 1482 founded a college for a provost, 
tlin^e fellows, and six scholars. It was siippres-ised in the reign of 
Edward Yl . ; some remains of it .still exist and are used ns an inn. 
The bridge-ciiapel on the 1 »oii has been long used as tho town jail. 
Tlie tfiwn i.s lighted with gas, well paved, and has a good supply of 
water. Rotherham is united with Masborough on the left bank of 
the Don by a bandsorne stone bridge of five pointed arches. The 
eourt-housi*, in which the Midsummer quarter sessions are held, was 
built by the county in 1827. A county court is held. 

Extensive beds of coal, of a quality suitable for manufiicturiiig pro- 
cesses, exist ill nearly every part of the pai'ish, and iron-ore is also abun- 
dant. Ill 1740 the Messrs. Walker established a work for the manu- 
facture of cast-iron goods of all kinds ; and at tho large establishments 
which originated iu their enterprise, gi*eat part of the cannon used in 
the navy during the .'Vinerican and Freiicli wars was cast. Masborough 
is now the more strictly manufacturing part of the town, of which it 
may be said to form a part. There is an extensive brass-foundry. 
Gliuss, earthenware, starch, soap, naphtha, and pyroligneous acid, are 
largely manufactured. Malting is carried on, and there are two 
breweries. V vssels of 60 tons burden are occasiotially built in yards 
adjoining the river Don. There is a flax-mill. The markets for corn 
and cattle are hclil on Monday : on every alternate Monday the cattle- 
market is ono of tho laigest in the north of England. On Friday a 
market is held in a covered stone building in the market-place for 
blitter, poultry, and eggs. Fairs for horses and cattle are held on 
Whit-Moiidny and December 1st; and a statute fair in November. 
The Don is connected with the Trent by the Staiuforth and Keadby 
Canal. 

ROTHERHITHE. tS*:nRF.Y.] 

ROTHESAY, Scotland, a royal burgh in the island of Bute, and tho 
chief town of Bute County, 52 miles W. from Glasgow, in 55* 51' 
N. lat., 5® 2' W. long. The population of Rothesay was 7014 in 1861, 
Tho town is governed by a provost and 1 7 councillors, three of whom 
are bailies. 

Rothesay owes its origin to a castle erected about 1098, by ICegnus, 
king of Norway. Robert III. made Rothesay a royal burgh, s.nd 
James VL, in 1685, further niigmcntod its municipal privileges. It 
was repeatedly taken and plundered by the Englishi the Norwegians, 
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and tbe lords of the IbIm. It was occupied by the Duke of Argylo 
In 1686. ^ . X. ^ 

The town stands on the cast side of tbe inland, at the bottom^ of 
a small bay. It has been much enlarged along the shore oii each side 
of the bay by the addition of villas and lodging-houses for visitors, 
* who resort here in summer for bathing. The ruins of Kothesay 
Castle stand in the middle of the town. The town-hall and county 
buildings, and the prisons for the county, are adjacent to the castle. 
There are two churches of tho EBtablishmoiit, three Free chui-ches, 
and chapels for United Presbyterians. Reformed Presbyterians, and 
Episoopaliana The town is limited with gas and possesses baths and 
wash-houses. Close to tho paSh church are the ruins of tho ancient 
church of St. Mary, once tho cathedral of the bishopric of tho isles ; 
the walls of the choir; and one or two ancient monuments, are standing. 

There are a cotton spinning-mill and three powei--looin faeiories, 
boat-build iijg yards, and several coopcniges in tlio town. The hciTing 
fishery is carried on. The hiu*bour is used chieily by the steamers 
which ply between Glasgow and Locli Fyne. There are a Parochial 
school, a Charity scliool, and several Congregational schools ; a savings 
bank; a public Jibraiy ; and two reading-rooms. Poi^t littnndft/nc, n 
vilhure in the parish, about 2 miles N. from Rothesay, lias scvcnll 
small vessels engaged in tlie herring fishery. It is frequented in the 
summer by bathers. 

ROTFILEY. [LEiCKSTKiiaHi iin.] 

ROTHWELL. [N ouTiiAMi'Tt)NsiiiiiK.l 
ROTODA. [Basilicata.] 

ROTTERDAM, the capital of tho Dutch province of South ITollaud, 
and now perhaps the Trioist commercial town in the NeilierlaiidH, is 
situated in 61'' 6.^' N. lat., 4*' 29' E. long., on tho right bank of the 
Maas, about twenty miles from tlio mouth of that river, and has about 
90,000 inhabitants, of whom about 4000 arc Jews, 25,000 Roman 
Catholics, and tho remainder Protestants ofdlfrcrent sects. Jt is in 
the form of a triangle, tlie baf:e of which, about a mile and .a half in 
length, extends along the Maas. It derives Us name from the little 
river Rotte, which runs through tho middle of the city, and falls into 
the Maas. The town is surrounded by a moat, and bus six gates 
towards the land and four towai'ds tho river. Tho part called tho 
Binnonstad (* inner town *) has many iiarnjw ptrcc^ts, aii<l is soparaied 
by tho High-street (Hoog-straat) which is built along the dyke that 
embanks the river, from the outer town (Buitcnistnd), which contains 
fine houses, and is intersected by numerous canals by which the 
largest merchaiitnien can come up and unload at tbo very doors of tho 
wanihouses. Along the Maas are inuiiy line quays, the handsomest of 
which, called the Boomijes, consists of a long row of stately lioiisos 
facing the river, with a brood and deep canal in tho rear, parallel to 
the river. Rotterdam is c:onnected by canal Avitb TTelvoetsliiys, and 
by electro- telegraphic wires and railways with the Hague, Amstcirdaiu, 
and Antwerp. The cathedral of St. Lawnmee contnius the tombs of 
De Witte, and several other .admirals. This church, the? statue erected 
to Erasmus (a native of tlie toa^n) in the market-place, and tlie dof;k- 
yards are tho chief objects of attraction in the town. There arc nl: 5 o 
many churches and chapels of the Dutch :iii<l Scotch ('alvini^te, 
French Protestants, Bafiiists, ainl Roman Catliolic^, a synagogue, &c. 
British residents are niiinerons at Untterdain, and for their nccoinmo- 
dation there arc three chnpcls — one for members of the Church of 
England, one for metiibers of tlie Church of Setitland, .and one for 
Independt nls. Tho Exchange is larger and handsonuir th.-ui that of 
Amsterdam. The other principal buildings arc the new iown-houRc, 
the Admiralty, the Academy, the Dutch theatre, the niaga/.ines of 
the East India Company, and some maniifactoiics. 'i'hc commerce of 
Rotterdam extends to all parts of the world, and eni braces * a 1 most 
every kind of produce and maniifucturc. Steamers ply regularly to 
Diisseldorf, Antwerp, London, Hull, &c. The iriiporls aii<l export-s 
consist of similar items to those of Amsterdam. The annual value of 
the irnpoi*ta has been roughly estimated at 10 inillioiis sterling, the 
exports at about 7 millions. Rotterdam contains iii.auy valuable col- 
lections of works of art, an academy of sciences, a public libr.ary, a 
central prison, many schools, and charitable in.stitutious. 

ROTTERDAM, NEW, one of thcj islands which constitute tbe 
group of the Friendly or Tonga Islands, is situatct^l in 20"" 15' S. lat., 
48' W. long. It was discovered by Tasman (1043), aii<l named 
New Rotterdam,^ but it is now better known by the native ii.amc 
Annamooika, or A-amooca. The iKiand is about twtdve miles in circuiii- 
ference, and in the middle there is a Lagoon which is .a mile ami a half 
across. The island is low, and surrounded by a .';ea with leguhir 
soundings. [Fiiif.xdlt Isla.vds.] 

ROTTI. [SUNDA ISI.AXD.S.1 
ROUBAIX. [Nord.] 

RC)U£N, a large K(;uport-town in France, ca]>it.il of the departrncTit 
of Seine-ixiiV^rieurc, is sitimtcd on the right bank cif the Seine, 85 miles 
by railway N.W. from Paris, in 49^ 26' 29" N. lat., 1" 5' 40" E. long., 
71 feet above the level of tho sea, and had 91,512 inhabitants in the 
oomtniine at the census of 1851. Rouen occupies the site of the 
ancimt Rotomagus, capital of tbe Celtic VeliocnHs<fH. Under the. 
empire it was tbe chief town of Lugdunensis Becunda. It was taken* 
Md plundered by the uorthmen in A.D. 841 or 842, and it became 
ww capital by virtue of tbe treaty between Hollo and Charles tho 
Simple. It continued te bo tbe resjdcuec of the diikcs of Normandie 
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till William the Conqueror mode the conquest of Enghind. [Noiir 
MANDiB ] After the murder of Prince Arthur at th^ instigation ot 
John in 1204. tho city was taken after a sioga. by Philippe Auguste, 
king of PrancJ, and annexed with the rest of the duchy to the crown 

of Franco. . , .. n j -n 

From this time Rouen was subject to tho kingfs of Franco till 
1418-19, when it wm besieged by the English under Henry v, Tho 
towm was resolutely defended by a small garrison of 4000 men, uwder 
their gallant commander Alain Blanchard. As the town miutiiir 
mustered 15,000 men, the population of Rouon at the time may he 
estimated at hot less than 60,000 or 60,000. Famine at last compi Ucd 
the garrison to Burrendor, and Henry V . tarnished tho fame of his 
victory by the execution of tho gallant Blanchard. For thirty years 
after this Rouen remained in the hands of tho English, who hci*e iji 
1431 burnt the heroic Joan of Arc in the squaro since culled from her, 
the I'lace de-la-Pucelle ; Uie spot is marked by a fountain surmounted 
by a statue of the Maid of Orl«5aiis. In 1449 the city \v.is rocovc refl 
by the French, under Charles VII. In 1662 the Huguenot party 
succeeded in seizing tho town, almost without resistnuco, and com- 
mitted great excesses. On October the 26tli of tho same year it was 
taken, after a siege, by the Duke of Guise, who gave it up to jiilJa e 
for eight days. The massaci-e of St. Jlartholomew oxtendeil to 
town, but tho humanity of the governor somewhat checked the 
excesses. In 1.593 tho city was taken by llcmi I V. after a sii ge of 
ciglit months. 

The city stands on the right or north b,auk of the Seine. Its form 
approximatcH to an oval, deiiiied by tlic boiilev.ai’ds, ivhich form a lim* 
of street adorned with trees, and occupying the site of tlio ancient 
walks, cxccj»t oil the side of tho river, where the city is bounded by a 
line of qiiJiys. Separated fi**)m the city by the boulevard.^ artJ tlie 
faubourgs — Caiichoisc on tho \veHt, Bouvreuil on the iiorlh-wcssi, 
Beauvuisinc mi the north, St.-Hilairc on the iiortli-ca.d, l^lartainville 
on tlie east, and Eaujdct on the south-east. South of tlie eil^', fruiii 
wdiich it is separated by the Seine, is St.-Sevcr, tbe most impOrbiut of 
tho suburbs. Opposite the central part of the city the river wa-A 
formerly crossed by a fioating bridge supported by 19 harges. .hist 
below this may be seen, at low-water, the ruins of a stone briilgo, 
erected in tho 12th ceutuiy by tbo empress Matilda, ilaugiitcr of 
Henry 1. of England, and carried away by a flood in 1564. (Opposite 
to tho upper and lower parts of tlie city aurl Bnhur))s are two long 
islands — the u]»per railed Ile-de-la-Croix, or ili'-(le-la-Moiiec|iio ; the 
lower, the !le-dii-Petit-CJaj% Between these islands is tlie harbour for 
seaburuc vessels. At the western or lower end of llni ile-»h-la-Croi.\ 
tlic river is cros.‘<cd by a stone bridge, divided into twi^ parts by tin- 
point of the island. On the point of the inland betwetai tlie two purls 
of the bridge is a circular area ndornt d with a eoluuui. A suspen.-ion- 
bridge also ero.-ises tliis part of tin* river, eoiineirting tbe city witli tin' 
suburb of St.-»Sever. Above the stone bridge, lui the east si«Ie of 
La-Croix islet, lie the large fiver craft ainl Kuiall steamers that jily to 
Paris. Two small rivers, the Uobec and the Aubetle, traverse the 
eastern pait of the snburb.s and (?ity by artificial chaiiiud'i, and lli»\v 
into thcf Seine near the stone bridge, (>ii the east side id' tin- eily, 

I between the Seine and tlm Aubetto, visits Mount St.-Cjithi'rine, a boJtl 
cmiiicuice 3^0 hot high. (.In the left bank of the Seine, arong whieii 
it extends for about a mile from the south end of the stone brhlg.', Ia 
the principal public walk, Le-Graiid-L'oiiiM, jdaiiled with four i uiv:< ot 
fine elms. 

Rouen being an (.*ld town i.^^ in gemni:! badly built. The liouj-e:^ I'or 
the most ])art arc built of lath and-plaster, tho tiiubcr.s iiiieovert;.! 
and painted red or black, the plaster fr»-cpieijtly coated with miiall 
gray HlatoH. Many of tln so old houses however arc highly jiietiin ^qiu! 
and <li.MtiijguiHhecl fur their rich carvings and old quaint gothic orii.!- 
inents. In general they are very tall and very narrow, wliieh adds ti> 
tho singularity of their a])pcaraiico ; but mixed with tlieso are other 
lioiiscs of white brick or stone, and really bandsome. The fre(|uent. 
rains, by cle.aiiHing the streots, render the town leas unhealthy than if. 
would be; and beneficial changeH introduced of late years have eoii- 
tribiitcd to the same result. The broad quays, with tbe river covered 
with craft of all sizes, from tlm liglit bkilf to vi ssrls of 390 tons 
burden in front, and a lino of warehouses behind, form at oucc the 
biiRiost and most agrecsaltle part of tho town. On the western side 
of tho city and suburbs arc some haiidKoino straight streets lined with 
gciod Htonc-housf‘S. The squares and other o])en fi|iaceH are niiuictrouri, 
but for the most part very irregularly laid out; tho Chaiiip-do Miu's, 
adjacent to the eaHterii boulevards, and the J’laco'du-Boulingriji, used 
for the cattle and horse market, iidjacent to tho iiorthoni bouleviiivlH, 
are of moro regular form. Tho Place St.-Oucn, or Place-du-rilotel-de- 
Ville, is large, and phinied with trees. 

The cathedral, the most rcrnarkablo building in Rouen, is a noble 
gothic edifice, cruciform, with two towers at the extremities of 
the west front, and a lofty tower and spire over the intersection of tlie 
nave and transepts. The interior, which is lighted by 130 magniflcout 
painted glass-windows, bos a total length of 434 feet, and a width of 
101 feet; the height of the nave is 90 feet, that of the aisles 45 feet ; 
the transept, each end of which is lighted by a magnificent rose 
window, is 176 feet long; at its intersection with the nave four 
massive pillars support llie lantern tower, on which rests a beautiful 
pyramidal caPt-iron spire, the Hiimrnit of wliich is 433 feet above tlio 
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paTemeni, The wegt frmStp which opens upon a spacious close, is 
about 170 feet wide; the towers by which it is flanked arc of dis- 
similar architecture, 'though of nearly equal height (245 feet). The 
summit of the west front is crowned by a range of open screens, with 
the lightest and most elegant tracery. There are three deep doorways 
in the front; tho central, which is the laigest, projects like a poi-ch 
before the others, and is surmounted by a pyramidal canopy of ^<3n 
stone-work, partly concealing the great roue- window behind. The 
nor^cm tower of the western front, called the tower of St-Romain, 
is one of the oldest portions of tho church. Tho southern tower is 
of a very rich pointed architecture, and was built in 1509 by Cardinal 
D’Amboise. Tho interior of the cathedral contains 25 chapels, includ- * 
ing the lAdy-Chapel at tho end of tho choir, and many intt^rcsting 
monuments, including, those of Rollo and his son, William Longue 
Kpde. The monuments of Heniy the younger, son of Henry II. ; of 
his brother Richard Cenur-do-Lion (w^hose heui-t was buried here) ; of 
Charles V. of France ; of John, duke of Bedford, and others were* 
destroyed by tho Huguenots. Tho heart of Ccour-de-Lion was dis- 
covered in I8M8, mid is now deposited in the sacristy. The libi'ory 
was plundered during the Revolution; the staircase of the room 
which contained it is remarkable for its delicacy and beauty. The 
extensive palace of tho archbisho]), adjoining the cathedral, contains 
some good paintings. 

The abbey cliui cli of St. Ouen, tlic nobloat gothic edifice in Rouen, 
was redniilt in tlie l ltli century. It Is a cruciform building, with a 
central tower and two western tower.-*, wliich jut out diagonally from 
the angles of tbo western front, and w’crc inleiided to be cioimceted 
by a porch of three arches, extending along tho lower story of Ihti 
western front : the tower.s were for a long time raised only to about 
fifty feet. The lightness and purity of the architecture; tho Hying 
buttresses, with crooketed piiinneles and timisually loft^* shafts ; the 
beautiful south porch ; the lai^'c rose <»r circular windows ; the balii.H- 
trade of varied qiiatrefoils round.both the Vitsly of the church and the 
aisles ; the jminted windows, the w'hole <if which have been proserved ; 
and tbo rich central tower, 29(5 feet high, and teriniuated by nii octa- 
gonal crown of fitiiirs-de-lis, entith' tliis chundi to the highest admira- 
tion. Its ditneiisioTis arc little inferior to tlio.se of the ciithcilral it.sclf. 
This splendid chnreh was coiiijdctely ro-tored at t)ie cxp< use of tin? 
nation in 1852. Tlicre are in all 14 (‘atliolic churches, several of 
Roman archite<!tuiH\ l.'iider the choir of tho church of St.-nerviiis 
there is 11 crypt wliicdi is said to be Id (:erituric.s old; this cliiirch, 
situated in the Catichoise. suburb, Ix-lougcd to the abbey of St.-dervais, 
in which William the (’oiuiiicror die<l. 

The rahils-de Jnstiire, or court-house, a gothic structure built in the 
15th century for the l^irliamcnt of Rouen, forms three sides of a 
qiiiuirangle, of wliich the fourth sidi^ eon.-i-its of an embnltled wall 
and a gateway of elaborate architecture. In the IMace-dedii-PiicclIc is 
an hotel ornainenicd wdth bos-ivliefs, reproseniing tin* interview of 
Henry VI II. and Kraiivois 1, in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. There 
are a towndiall, formerly part of the abbey of St.-Giien, a clock-tower, 
stune remains of tlu* .‘incieiit castle, and a few fi'aginonts of the town- 
wall. Til iiiinrtmrnts in the town-hall are kept tliu public lil>rary of. 
about 40, (KH) vo]uiiie.H, and a collection of paintings. The Martainvillc 
barracks, in the stjiiare of the ( ’hainji-ilc-Mar.-*, lias an imposing front ; 
the lldtel-l )ieu. or great ho.Mpiia1, is P]»acioii.-i and airy; and tlie Hulle.-*, : 
or eoverctl market-:, in ironsideivd to be among the tincst in Franco. ! 
Tiny Hurround on three sidi.-.s one of tho pul die squares, and f(»i*iii 
several conveniently arranged and extetinive apartments. 'Hho I^lorccry 
Hall, or Halle dc.-»-Roiiciiiierii‘f!, is 295 feet long by 55 feet wide; the 
corn-inarkct is still larger, 'riiesc halls oecnjiy the site of the old 
castle, the scene of Prince Arthur’s murder. A considerable number 
of handsome fuiiiiiaiitK arc di.*<t.i'ibutcd through the stiMCts ainl sqiiai'ea 
of tho city. Among otlier striictiircs ol the town may be meutioned 
the nrchiejiiscojial pahure, near the cathedral ; the custom-houHc and 
consular buildings, on tho (|uuys ; and the theatre, baiTucks, and 
Bici>tre ]irisoii. Among the inoi'o i*ccuut buildings, tin? railway termi- 
nus, «>ii tho loft bank of the river, by whii.li Iraius from Paris reach 
Rouen, uxid the terminus on the right bank, from which the railways 
to Havre and Dieppe diverge, deserve special mention. Opposite the 
ciistom-houHo a statue of Boieldicii (w'ho was a native of the town) 
was erected a short time ago. 

Roueu ranks utxb to Lyon among the manufacturing towns of 
Franco ; it is the priuci(>al seat of the cotton manufacture. Tho 
spiiiuing-mochinca are driven by water or by steam power. Hand- 
weaving is also iietively carried on. One lai^c class of tbo productions 
of the town is known by the name of * Roitcnucric.s,* which compre- 
hend chiefly checked and striped cottons for women's dresses. Nun- 
kcoua are manufactured to a great t;xUMit. Kerseymeres also are 
manufactured. Dyeing cottons and woollens, calico-printing, and* 
bleaching by chemical processes are coiTicd on to a cousiiieriiblc 
extent. To the above manufactures may be added dimities, muslins, 
lace, bed-ticking,* woollen hosiery, silk- and cotton-vclvct, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, fiibrics of mingled silk and cotton, ropes, blankets, 
flannel, hats, combs, preserved meats, liqueurs, soap, chemical pro- 
ducts, pa}>er, huberdashery, steam-machinery and mill- work, shot, 
sheet lead, cotton- and woollen-yam, &c. There arc also numerous 
Bimr-refinories, bleach-works, ton-yards, ship-yards, breweries, saw*- 
inills, copper- and iron-foundries, &o. 
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The western part of the city is the mercantile part ; the centre is 
chiefly occupied by retail traders; and the eastern part is inhabited 
by the manufacturiDg population. Tho Faubouig-St-Sever is also 
occupied by persons engaged in manufilctureB. In the northern part 
of tho town, and in the Fanboui^-Cauchoise, on the wester^ side, the 
gentry and persons not engaged in buBiness chieflv reside. Ship- 
building is carried on along the bonk of the Seine. Above 100 vcsaela, 
including steamers, belong to the port. The industrial products of 
Rouen are shipped to all parts of the world ; and its commerce is said 
to be largely on the increase. Tho entries into the harbour for sea- 
borne vessels in 1848 numbered 1695, and in 1849, 1972 ; tbe tottd 
arrivals and departui'es in 1852 numbered 6215 vessels, carrying an 
I aggregate burden of 541,355 tons, and 37,724 men. 

The river (which opposite Rouen is 1000 feet wide and 36 feet deep) 
forma a commodious port, divided by tho stone bridge into two parts, 
the upper devoted to the large boats which convey goods to Paris and 
other places^ higher up this river, the lower port to seaborne vessels. 
The direct distance of Ufiuon from the sea is about 45 miles, but the 
length of tho navigation is almost twice that distance. The influence 
of tho tide is sensibly felt at Rouen, and vessels of 250 or 300 tons 
can get up to the town. The i-eady communication of Rouen with 
tho capital and with other towms, by the navigation of tbo Seine and 
by railroads, lias; made it a place of considerable trade, independently 
of ite man u fact u ring population. The sirticles of trade are wine, 
bratidy, cider, c:oni, fi'uiU, grocery, raw products used in the manu- 
factiireH of the town, dyc-stufls, drugs, timber, iron, slates, pitch, 
la:*, &c. 

Rouen, besides being the capital of the department, is the seat of 
an archbishop, of a High Court of justice for the department of Eure 
and Meiiic-Iiificrieure, of tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
of a council of jirud’hoinmes, and of the head-quarters of tbo 2ud 
Military Division. The archbishop'.s diocese comprehends the depart- 
ment of Seine-Tnferieurc ; hU suffragans are the bishops of Bayoux, 
Kvreiix, 8cez, and C«utaucc.s. The city also ba.s a mint, a custom - 
bouse, two scminarie.s for the priesthood, a school of medicine, a 
college, musoum i of natural history and natural philosophy, schools 
of painting, sculpture, archibicture, and navigation, a botanical garden, 
and an academy of science and art. Among the other institutions are 
four hospitali*, iucliiiling one for the insane and one for foiiuclliiigB, a 
bank, a savings bank, public baths, ami two theatres. Corneille was 
born in Rouen in 160(5. 

ROlTERtjlJE. |Avi.vm.N'.l 
ROrFFACIL IRjim, Hai r.J 
RnUOE. [LoiiiK iNn'.uiKriii;.'] 

ROIMAN. [IIluaim.t.J 
IIOUI.ERS. [ Flaniimus, U 
ROUMELIA. fRiM-TLi.l 
RGUXDS’rONE. [Galway.] 

ROUSSILLGX, an old province of France, coinciding with the 
present dfpiirtmcnt of PYUKXLr.s-* hUE.NT.M.Es. It. nbtaimcl its name 
from the town called tho Romans Ruscino, the site of which is 
marked by an ain-itMit lower now called Ca^tei 11 or Tour de Rous.silloii, 
near Perpignan. Aft-. r the decline of the Roman sway in Gaul the. 
c-ouiitry came ^uccl^*:.«^ively into the liaudvS of the Visigoth?, the Sara- 
Ci-ii.-*, uikI Iho Frank.-', end was for a long time governed by independent 
coiints <if iin own. In 1173 the last- of these counts bequeathed 
Koii.><sillon to tlie kings of Aragon, who held it till tho I7tli century, 
when the French took possession of it. By the treaty of the Pyreucos 
in »659, Roiis.'*illon w’as filially ceded to France. 

ROVATO. IBkescia.J 
IIOVIGNO. 

ROVl'OG, a province of Austrian Italy formerly included in the 
territory of tho Republic of Venice, is bouiiticd N. by the province of 
Padua, from wliicli it is divided by the Adige, E. by that of Venice, 
W. by the provinces of Voroiia and Mantovu, and S. by tlie papal 
province of Ferrara, fixun which it is separated by the Po. The 
length of tho province of Rovigo is 35 miles from cost to west, and 
its gi*eato8t bi'eadth is about 1 5 miles. Tho area is 428 square miles, 
and tho population in 1S51 was estimated at 153,783. The surface is 
flat, aud crossed by various caiialp, wliich communicate with the Po 
and the Adige. The chief products are com, rice, hay, hemp, pulse, 
and flax. 

The principal towns are the following : — Jiovigo^ the capital of tho 
province, a bustling modem town, with about 7000 iuhabitants, a 
collegiate church, a government hou.se, a cathedral, and a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgiu, in which are some good paintingM. The 
Bishop of Adria resides in Rovigo. [Aduia.] Jfadia, a small town, 
wdth a manufactory of fine pottery, and nlioiit 4000 iiihiibitauts. 
LcntNnara, 9 miles Sv. from Rovigo, on the Adigetto, bus about 5000 
inhabitants. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, Scotland, an inland county, situated on the 
Houth-eastern border, is bounded X. by Berwickshire, E. and S.E. by 
Northumberland, S. by Cuiiibcrlaud, S.W. by Duiiifriesahire, W. by 
Selkirkshire, and N.W. bv Ediubm-ghshiro. Itliesliotweon 55® 6' and 
66® 40' N. lat., 2" 13' and S*' 10' \V. long. Its form is very irregular; 
its greatest length from north-north -i-ast to south-south-west is about 
40 miles; its greatest breadth fit right angles to tho length is 28 mllnt 
Its area is 720 square miles, or 4<iUj9oS aciv?, of wmch about one 
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hiilf is under the plruigh, and the remainder is hill pasture, moor, or 
meadow. The population in 1841 was 40,025; in 1851 it was 51,642. 
The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Surface, IIydrogi*ajthy, and (Jommunicafionx, — The whole surface of 
the county is undulating and diversified, but in the nortliern and 
central parts the hills aiM of Jess elevation than along the Enqiliah and 
Dumfriesshire borders. A range of lofty hills' exteuds along th® 
border of Northumberland, to which the general designation of Cheviot 
Hills is Bonietinies given. The CJarter Fell (20*20 feet), the Peel Fell, 
and Lauristou Crag form part of this niiigo. From the head of the 
Jed Water tho range of hills turns westwanl and runs through the 
county into Dumfrie'sshire, Hoparating the basin of the Tweed from 
Liddesdale and EskHsle. From each side of the range, liilla irrogu- 
* larly grouped overspread a wild pasttiml district ilrained by tins upper 
waters of the Teviot on the one side and the Liddel on tho other. 
Ill the separntiiig range are Windbiirgh Hill (2000 feet) and Wisp Hill 
(1880 fec‘t). In Liddesdale (tho country drained by the Li4ldel) arc 
Peel Fell, the Lauriaton Hills, and Mildeuwood Hill (2000 feet). In 
tho northern fiart of tho county are the ICildon Hills (1864 feet); and 
on the banks «»f the Tevint, near the centi'e of tho county, are Ruber’s 
f jaw (1410 feet.) and Duniaii (1120 feet) on the south side, and the 
Minto Crags (721 feet) and Miuto Kanie. on the norlh. 

The county belongs almost entirely to the basin of the Twerd, 
which first touches tho bonier of the county at the junction of tho 
Ettrick Water; that part of its courao which belongs to Roxburgh- 
shire may be estimated at 80 miles. It is vnl liable for its salmon 
fishings. The ])riucipid affluent of the Tweed is the Teviot, which 
Hows through tho county in nearly its whole extent, giving to the 
greater portion of it the name of Teviotdnlc. It drains nearly the 
whole county, receiving tho Slitrig, the Rule, the .led, and the Kail 
from the Northumbrian border, and tho iSorfchwick water and river 
Ale from Selkirkshire. The Ettrick, the Gala, the Leader, the Eden, 
and other small affluents of tho Tweed have ]iart of their course in 
this county. Tjiddesdale is drained by the Liddel and its tributarj* 
the Hermitage. It receives tho other stroaTri-s oT Liddesdale, and joins 
tho Esk, which falls into llie Solway J'Vitli. Tiio wliulc coiii'sc of the 
Teviot is beantil'ul ; it flows along thi? hottoni of a. spacious open 
valley, th«'‘ sitlc.^ of which often rise to a considerable height, and its 
hanks arc adorned with numerous luansions. Above'. Hawick the 
valh'y is narrower, an<l becoincs psiKtoral rather than ogiicultural. 
None of the streams arc navigable, except for ferry-boats. 

The roads in Roxburghshire are very good. Several roads from 
Tjoiidon to I'hliitbnrgh pa.sH tlmiugh this county. Ono through Wooler 
just emsHOR the uorth-oastern part through Kelso ; another, braiieliiiig 
from this at Morpeth, jtasses through .ledbiirgb and St. llosweirs; 
and a third, through Penrith and Carlish*. crosses tin? wiMterii side of 
the uiiniity tliroiigli Drydcii and Hawick to Selkirk. A road from 
Hawick follows the valley of the Tevud, and then of the Tweed, 
through Kid.so to Lerwick. I'lic kslinhurgli and Hawick railway 
traveivea jiart of the cinuity. A branch from tlie Ytuk, Ncwcaslh-, j 
.and Berwick line jidiis the Edinburgh and Hawick Hue near 
St. Ikiswidl’s (arccn. 

frVo/or///, dr. — Tlic easteni side of tho county is c:hicfly occupied by 
the formations of tlio rod-marl rn- new rod-sandstom; group, tin? 
westc^m side by tho graiiwacke narks; the < 'lie v if it or border hills are 
chiefly of trap foriuations, and with Jjiddesdalf;, form an extension of 
the Northiiinlierland coal-measures. The pmlomiiiant rork <if the 
red-triarl formation is a saiidsione, iiornmonly red but. soraetirijcs white. 
It frequently occurs in strata of considerable thickness, and is eiriployorl 
in building, for which purpose both the red and wdiitc variotios are 
fpiarried. It more commonly howcivcr occurs in thin horizontal beds, 
which aro soft, brittle, and easily dccoiiijiosod. No coal is dug in the 
county. The tnip formations of the border hills comprehen<l green- 
stone, basalt, trap tuft', amygdaloid, and especially a felspar porjibyry 
of reddish-brown colour. In the I'ed-Handstoue districts, trap rocks 
are frequent. Limestone is procured in some juirts of the county, but 
it is neither good nor aViundant. 

SvU and Agriculture . — Tho soil in the western jiarts of the county, 
where the predominant rock is grauwucke, is generally thin, cold, and 
clayey, but capable of improvetiieiit.s by undenl raining, and of pro- 
ducing good though late white crops. The rcd-sandstoiie ilistriet, 
where the sandstone is liner grained, and more clayey and atlhesive, 
is marked by a deep rich red soil producing its bur vest rather curlv ; 
but where the Bandstone is more siliceous and loosf*, the siirface is 
Cfivered with a barren sand. The traji ami jiorphyry district is usually 
covered by a loose, light, warm, and dry soil, except in the bottoms, 
where there is commonly a deposit of rich strong cla}' loam. The 
highest parts of the ti*ap dwtrict aft'ord fine sheep-pasture. The 
arable land, from thf? great improvements which have taken jilace of 
late years by the introduction of the drill turnip husbandly, tho use 
of inunures, better draining, and the intermixture of the feeding and 
fp*aziiig of live stock with tillage, is exceedingly fertile. On the larger 
farnih tho iuclosurcs contain from twenty to forty acres. The number 
of sheep annually raised has greatly increased since the beginning of 
the o»jntury, couHiderable attention liaving been shown both to the 
breeding and the feeding of them. The (Jheviots arci put on the hill- 
jp^tur^, and the Ijeicestor, or long-wooled, on tho lower grounds. The 
leesdale, or shorbhomed, is the common stock of cattle; but the 
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Ayrshire and the Highland broods are also kept, tho breeding of cattle 

being much attended to. . ^ i j. 

DivUitmM, Towns, This county is divided into 30 parishes, of 
which 5 aro partly in otlicr counties. There are 4 divisions of the 
county, namely, tho districts of Melrose, Hawick, Jedburgh, and Kelso. 
Its iiopiilar division into Teviotdale, Liddesdale, &c., has been men- 
tioned above. It contains 5 miirkct-towms : — -J kdbuui 4II, the county 
town ; Hawick and Kel.so, described under their respective heads ; 
Castletown and Melrose, which wo notice hero.^ 

Cojitletown, or Nnocastlrton a market-town in the southern part of 
the county, had a population in 1851 of about 1080. Tho castle is a 
massive border tower, or fort.rcss, nearly lOO feet square. Tho town 
consists of two long parallel streets, which are lineil with neat new 
houses, oil the right bauk of the Liddel. The oW village of Casth*- 
town (so called from a bonier fortress now domolislied) was situated 
higher up the vale. 

Melrose, a burgh of barony, is situated on the right bank of the 
Tweed, 86 miles S. from Ediiiburgb, and 12 miles N.AV. from Jedburgh. 
The population of the town in 1851 was 966. It appears to have been 
the seat of a religious community in tho time of the Saxon heptarchy. 
In 1186 David 1. of Scotland founded here a Cistercian abbey, tjie 
ruins of which yet remain. They are chiefly of the abbey church, 
which was cruciform ; the length of the nave and choir was 258 feet, 
tho breadth 79 feet; the length of the choir iiloiie iiboiit 50 feet; the 
length of the tnuisept was 1 80 feet, the breadth 44 feet. The walls 
of the nave, choir, and transept arc standing, and part of the central 
tower. The shaft of an ancient cross in tho cimtrc of the village is 
Hiirmounted by the crest of the earls of Haddington. Tlic biwu of 
Melrose consists of a central triangular space?, wIlIi strei^bs <li verging 
from it. The place has nu air of antiquity, and some of the bouses 
have ill their walls stones with inscriptions derived from iiHuliioval 
times. The parish ebureb is on an ciniiicniTe west of tin* town. There 
aro a 1‘^rcc church, and United IVesbytoriaii and I'^piscopal chapels ; 
sevend scliool.s, u library, and a saviiigs i»aiik. A suspension -bridge 
crosses the Tweed for foot-passengiTs and siugh^ horses. The lUily 
timiiufactnre is that of woollens, in tMinncction with the ruaiiufiictures 
of Galashiels. 

The following villages may be notiiri^l : the pojiulatiouK aro those ot 
the parishes in ISnl : - 

Aurrant, population ir>54, is on the right bank of the Ale Water, 4 
miles N.N.W. from Jcdliurgli. The battle of Aucruiii Moor was fought 
in 1545 on a iii6d about a mile and a half north from the village. 
Near Ancrum are sevi-ral eaves lii-wn out of the rock on the bank of 
the river. The remains of :i British fort are near the village. In tlic 
centre of tin? village given is an ancient cross. Urnhuhn, pojiulation 
of the parish of ( 'avers 1495, on the* right bank of tho ’J'i'viot, 5 miles 
N.E. fnim Hawick, is a thriving village, depondent chii lly on the 
stocking manufacture carricjl on at Hawick. There are a Free eliurch, 
a cb:ipel fnr independents, m subscription libraiy, n frei* libi*ary which 
cotiiaiiis about 7(i00 volumes, ami n parochial school. Of the old 
baniiiial castle of the lionglascs, the former sheriirs «if Teviotilate, 
which ivas of considerable strength and imjiortniic**, there are now no 
remain.^. The town of (Javers was (le.stroycd by the English in 1.596. 
LenHudden, population of ,St. Boswell's parish 8S-I, is pleasantly .situated 
on the right bank «.»f the Tweed, 5 miles S.E. from MelroNe. Of the 
ancient village of St. lioswell’s there arc iiow no romaiiiH. Besides 
the parish church there is a J-Vee eliurch. An e.\tonnive fair for shet.'p, 
cattle, horses, linen, pedlery, &c., is l>l■ld on St. Boswell's Green on 
•luly ISili. Lillivslcaf, fiopulatiuii 798, about 9 iiiiles W'. by N. from 
Jedburgh, possesses a jiarish cliurcb, a cliapel for United rresbyteriau.^, 
a ]iarochi>d school, and a library. In the times of border warfare there 
were in the village and vicinity scvi'ral forts or jieels ; of these the 
remaiiiH of 14 existed till within the last century, 'riiere still r(*niaiti 
Hiuull portions of one or two of the towers. Morvhattlv, ]iopulati(m 
997, about 19 niilc^ S. by E. from Ki lso, on the Kale or Kail Water, 
a feeder of the Teviot, oouiaiiis sonic good houses. Besides the jiarish 
church there are a Free church, a chajiel for United J’resbytcrinus, a 
parochial school, and a parish lihrary. Jio.rhurf/h, population 1141, is 
on the left bank of the Teviot, 4 miles S.S. W. from Kelso. Tin* ancient 
tfiwTj of Roxburgh, formerly the county town, was at one time the 
fourth in point of importance of the towns of Scotland ; but scarcely 
any remains of it now exist. The houses were muslly of wood. The 
ruins of the celebrated castlo of Roxburgh are a short distance west 
from tlie site of the old town. A'/r/* Yetholm and Town Vctholni are 
bui^hs of barony in the jiarish of Yidliolm, which liud a population in 
1851 of 1352. The villages are situated near the border of the county 
an. I of Scotland, about 8 miles S.E. from Kelso. Two annual fairs 
are held in each of tho villages. Besides the parish church there are 
^chapels in Town Yetholm for the United IVesbytoriaTis and United 
Original Seceders. Kirk Yetholm is remarkable as the head-quarters 
of a community of gipsies which has been settled here fur about 150 
years. 

History and AtUiquiHe8.—0( iirehistranc nations, cairns, barrows, 
tumuli, and other sepulehrul memorials, lave been found in di^ereut 
parts of the county. Standing gtones, poino of them arranged in 
circlos, are found; and tho Eildon Hills and otlup omiuenoes are 
crowned with forts. ( »n the conquest of this part of the island by 
the Romaiis the county ivas comprehended lu the province of 'Valeutia, 
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and Aouian roads were carried across it. Some stations were formed 
by occupying tbo ancient forts or hill-camps of the natives^ and 
strengtlicniug and adapting them by Roman skill and labour. The 
camp on the Eiidon Hills was thus occii|)ied. A cliuiii ^ Roman posts 
may be traced by their existing remains. One of the runds, ii con- 
tinuation of Watling-street, may be traced from the Northumbrian 
border across the county uear Jedburgh and Melrose, iu the directiou 
of Lauder. Coins, vessels of co])[>er and binss, uud other Roman 
antiquities, have been discovered. 

Oil the departure of the liomans this uoiiiity was attacked by the 
Angles. The construction of the (’iitniil, or line of defence, formed of 
a ditch 2G feet broad, with a rampart 10 feet high on each side of it, 
«:xteiidiijg from near Galashiels in Selkirkshire to I'eel Fell on the 
border of Northumberland, and stretching 18 miles through this 
county, is attributed to this perioil. Jedburgh Castle was erected in 
the time of David 1. Roxbumh Castle was of as early a date, and at 
• me time of greatcT importaiica Hermitage Castle, near the villaire 
of Castletown, was built during the reign of Alexander II. (1214-49); 
and iu fullowtiig years, but especially after the iiggrrsieiona of Kdwartl L, 
aiHise various castles, towers, and pods, f>f which many ruins now 
exist. The ecclesiastical ruins, Kelstj, tledbiirgh, and Melfl^se abbeys, 
luive been noticed already. 'J'here are remarkable eaves at tledburgh, i 
Roxburgh, and Aiicriim, which afipear to luivcbeeii used ns habitations, 
possibly as iempomry retreats during the bonier W'ars. There are some 
mnarkublt! remains of walls in Ancriim parish, forming a (jtiadrauglc, 
inclosing an etninence above which they rose; they arc called the | 
Maltaii Wall, uiuJ arc supposed to In* the nmiains of a building belong- | 
iiig to the Knights of Malta. Smallholm Tower is so conspienoiis as j 
to form a landmark for seamen entt ring Ikrivick harbour. j 

Koxburghnhirti appears to have been earl^* established as a county. 
The Sheriff of Roxburgh is mentiiuicd in tlu^ reign of Alexander Laud 
l>avi<| J. When Ivlwnrd J. seized Seotland ho ]i1:iccd tliis county 
under military iidiiiinistration. Robert fSruec and Douglas took 
R«)xbiir!rh C'a'^tle in RiLS, and restored the former administration by 
a sheriff. Tin* (ifliec of sheriff aftei’wards became hereditary in the 
Douglas family, .'lud eontinued .s** until the. aliolilion of hereditary 
juri.sdietiu]is, Rnxbiu'gh Castle was taken from the Kiiglish in 1 KIU 
by Mary of <Iueldres, walow <»f King .lames 11., who haul fallen during 
the siege. The e;ilaiunti* B of war ruiued the town of Roxburgh, which 
had in reign of Daivid 1. been ai royal re.^ideiice and the county 
town. Dll its dmvnfall .ledbiirgli becaiji<;. and liais continued to be, 
tin* county biwn. 

Jithtfioua Worship and J:,\hirafinn, According to the 
Heturns «)f the (Vissus in there were S7 ]»lacos of worship in the 

county, of which -‘iii belonged l(» the Kstablished (Miurch, 17 to the 
iMiiteal I'resbyterian t .'huroh, Hi to the Free Cliureli, 9 to hide) eiulents, 

4 to Fpi.'^eopaliaus. .‘S to liaiptists, 2 to ttriginail Seceders, and 1 to 
Roman ( 'atholieH. In ti7 of tlit^so ])lii<‘Os of worship tlie uuinber of 
sittings providid \v;is Tlu'iv were. 74 public aliiy schools with 

seliohirs, and 82 jirivale day seljotils witli L*i7l stdiidars. (If 
Sabbiith schools there Wi*re 77, with -1178 scholars. Uf evening schools 
for adults there' weiv 8, with j:j(i seholars. 'riiere were 2 literary 
instibiitions iu tlie c«iuiity, with nieinbers, and pu8acs.sing 108(1 
voliinies in their librarios. 

Sivitii/a /itni/.’.'!.- In tlie county po.s.sessed two savings bainks 

ait Ji dl»ur}.'h aiiul Kelso. The aiiiiouiit owing to depositors on November 
2Uth ISa.-J was liJ.o'JiV. I9.'«. 1 Or/. 

RuX liUli V. [MAs.SAt nrsj:TT.s. | 

RDVIiON. [IsMii;.] 

RDVDON. [Ksm:\.| 

ROYK. [SuM.MK.l 
RdYKRIv (<’tiKrsK. I 

littVSToN, liertfordshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Uiaion, eliielly in the pairish of Roystoii (ji part of iho pairish and 
(••wn being in (^'iTiibridgeshire), is sttuated in ^2“ 8' N. lat., 0“ 2' 
W. long., (listant 2(» miles by K. from Hertford, 88 miles N. Inun 
Loudou by road, and 4i> miles by the Greait Northern and Kosteni 
CouutlieH railways. The population of the entire (lairish of Roystou in 
1851 was 2001. The living is a vieairage in the archdeaiconiy of St. 
Albans and dio(*c.-9e of Rochester. Roystou I'uoi'-Law’ Union contains 
29 parishes and ttuviisliips, w'ith an area of 00,440 aci*e.'*, uud a 
population in 1851 ofl9,7(M. 

iloysLoii is situated in a bottom surrounded by chalk dowus. 'J'lie 
market-house is a inoderii building. 'J’lio chiircli w'as formerly the 
conventual church of a priory of the ivgular canons of St. Augustino. I 
'There are two chapels for J ndepeiideuts and one for Unitimiuis ; j 
National, llritish, and Infant schools; a girls working school ; and a 
mechanics institute, with a library*. A county court is held. The 
piincipul business is malting ; a large corn tratle is also carried on. 

brewery and some lime- burning works. The market is 
on Wedticsdiiy. Five fairs ni*o bold in tlie course of the year. 

In tho town was disco veroil iu 1742 a curious bell-slia|>cd siibterra- 
ueoiia aiverii, sujiposcd to jKftve been a hermitage, 30 feet high and ! 
nearly 20 feet in diametor, but (uit in the solid chalk, and ornamented 
with ruilo oarviugs of sacred subiccta. i 

RUABON. [Denbuiiisiuuf..] 

RUDOLSTADT. [Sujiw arzuu lUi.] 

RUG BY, Warwickshire, a market-town and tho seat of a l^ooi>Law 


BUM-ILI. 


Union, in the paruh of Rugby, is situated on an eminence near the 
left bank of the river Avon, in 52” 22' N. lat., 1" 15' W. long., dit^tunt 
16 miles N.E. by E. from Warwick, 83 miles N.W. from London by 
rood, and by the North-Western railway. The population of the town 
of Rugby in 1851 was 6317. The living is a rectory in the ureh- 
deacoury of Coventiy and diocese of Worcester. The parish is under 
the management of a Local Board of Health. Rugby Poor-Law 
Union contains 41 pirishes and townships, with an area of 80,755 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 2‘i,477. 

Rugby hud a costlo in tho middle ages, of which only the eartii- 
works remain. Tlie town is lighted with gas and paved. The 
importance of Rugby is chiefly derived from its grammar-school, 
founded in 1567 by Lavrrence Sheriff, a shopkeeper in London, who 
was u native of the locality. The school buildings incliido a quad- 
rangle, inclosing a court 90 foot long by 75 feet wide, bounded on 
three sides by open cloisters. 'The buildings ore in tho Elizabethan 
style, of white brick, with the angles, cornices, and dressings to the 
openings and window's, of Attleborough stone. Tho chapel contains 
the monumouts of Dr. James, formerly head-master, under whom tho 
school first rose to great eniiutuice ; of Dr. Wool, one of his successors 
in office ; and of the late Dr. Arnold, under wliose mastership, in more 
recent times, tho celebrity of the school wsus considerably augmented. 
The school, whicli was attended in 1854 400 buy.s, is uuder the 

cure of a head-master and 12 tlH^!‘is14illt-ma8ters, ami lias 21 exhibitions 
of 60L per aiiiinin, each tenable for seven years. 'The endowment 
is c'stimuted to produce 50U0/, per aiiiiuTn. Attached to the school is 
a fine ]jlay-ground of eight acres. Rugby parish church possesses 
litlJe architectural interest ; it has a sqiinre west(;rn tower. St. 
Matthew's church was built and endowed in 1841 ; a new church 
dedicated to the Holy 'I'riiiity, has just been erected. 'The lYcslcyan 
Methodists. IkiptistM. and Ruiuiiu Uatholics h;ivi? places of wtjrship. 
'There am ulso the Elhorow school, fi>iiiidc<i in the 18th century by 
Richard Elborow, hlsq. ; tho i'urochial schooLs, built in 1S30; an 
Infant scliool; a literary institute, founded iu 1847 ; a savings bank; 
a crillege for the instruction of the deaf and dumb belonging to the 
higher ranks of life ; and two ranges of alinshoiiseH. 

Rugby bolds an inqtortant place in the s^'stem of niilway coiii- 
Tnuulcatinii, being tho ]>oint of junction of several lines of railway. 
'The Isnidon and North- Wt^sterii, the North- .Midland, tliti Leamiuglou 
and AVarwick, the Trent Valley, and ^.he Rugby and Stamford lines 
meet here, 'fho North-AVestern station is very extensive, and has 
recently lu-cn cnlai’ged by additional Vunlillngs. An iron-foundry 
gives em]do3*ineDt to some of tho inhabitants. Satiu'day is the 
unlinary marki't-day ; a corn-market ir> held on Tuesday. There are 
lo hoi*He and cattle fairs in the course i»f the year, one of which, held 
in November, lasts for ci*.dit days. There arc? two cheese and wool 
faii>. A county court is la;ld in Rugby. The Oxford canal passes 
near the town. 

RUGKLEY. J'STArror.n.siiinE.] 

Rl'GKN, an island iu tin' Baltic belonging to IVussia, i-s iiiclnded 
ill the goveriinient of Stralsiind and province of Pomerania. It has 
an area of 3SS square miles and a populaliun of about 3.‘>,000. It is 
separated from the continent by a .strait a mile broad. Its sides arc 
dei‘]dy iuileiited by the sea in various ilirectioiis, so that the island 
ri*.sembles a number of }>uiiinsiihus unitt-d by a comparatively small 
nucleus in the centre. On tho eu'Nt side the peiilusula of Jasmund is 
connected with the nucleus by a sti*ep riilgo called J'rora, and by a 
long, narrow, and bigli wall of Hint, granite, and porphyry buuldertf, 
Iu this peninsula is the Stubbeiiitz, a considerable beech-foj*«‘st, con- 
taining the Rcrg, or Black Lake, an oval spot surrounded with a high 
wall, which is believed to be the place where tho goddess llt'rtha 
(Eiu*th) was worshipped. (Taeitus, ‘Germ.,’ c. 40.) The whole island 
abounds in grotesque ami romauiic scenery. On the west it is level, 
but rises in the interior, and the noi'thern eoiusts consi.st in general of 
rugged si; e}» chalk cliffs. One of tho most considerable omiueuces iii 
the island is Mount Rugaixi, on w'hich the I'esldcnce of the princes 
formerly stoad. (>u tlie north puiut of Jasniuud ia 4he Stubbeii- 
kaiumer, a lofty chalk clifl', which rises perpendicularly (565 feet) from 
tho :^ea in the most irregular forma : a llight of 600 steps cut iu the 
ruck leads dowu from tho liighest part of it to the str.iiid. Jasmuml 
is counected by a uaiTow' atri]) of alluvial soil with the ]ieniQsula of 
ir/Ruir, a level tract with a rich soil, terminatiug iu the proiuontory 
of Arkondt tho must uortheru poiut of Germany. Lai'ge tumuli 
(calleil Huiieugriilier' aro sccu in sovcral parts. The island is tolembly 
fertile, and produces much cor:i. The luiinber of cattle ia eon- 
shleruble, auil the fisherit'S ]n*oductive. Beryvn^ the capital of the 
islaud, has about 3000 iuhabitaiits. lUigeii is much visiteil for its 
beautiful scenery, luid for sea-bathing. 'Tliis island was ceded to 
I’russia by Sweden iu 1815. 
llC GEN AVALDE. [CiisuN.] 

RIJGLES. IEukk.] 

RUHROUT. rDTssKLDORF.l 
RUM CAY. [Bahamas.] 

RUM, Island of. [Aiu'.tlkshihl.] 

nUM-ILI, or ROUMILI (‘Country of the Uouiana'), a name origiu- 
ally given by tho 'Turks to the territories which they wrested from tho 
eastern emperors. Hence Asia Miuor is known in all eastern countries 
by the name of Rum, or Roum. lu tho course time the term 
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RUNCORN. 


JtUSSIA. 


seo 


Koumili was apecifdly applied to the whole country thot lies south of 
the Danube and the Save, to the north of Greece, and betwooii tho 
Adriatic and the Black and ^gean seas; so that it comprised Msujcj- 
donia, Thrace, Albania, Bosnia, Scarviii and Uulgurio, Bulgaria is now 
divid^ into the Eyalets of Silisti*e, or Silistrin, Widin, and Aicn 
(Niflsa); Thracse, or the greater part of it, forms the ICyalet of hdirue, 
or Adrianople : Syrp, or Serbia, is nearly independent of lurkey ; tuo 
Eyalet of Bosua includes Bosnia and Turkish Croatia ; the Houtneru 
part of Macedonia forms with Thessaly the Eyalot of Solan ik, or 
Salouiki: the north-eastern part of Albania, with koiiio adjacent 
dittriotay form the Eyelet of Uokub, whilst the south part belou^ to 
tho Eyidot of Yauia, or Joaiiuiiia ; and the i-omaiiider of tho tomtory 
118 above indicated, and consisting of eastern Albania mid the westciii 
2^art of Macedonia, forms tlm present Eyalnt of /{oum-ilL 

Tho face of the country, which is doscribcMl in the ai-ticlos on 
Albania and Macedonia, is travei*sed by ramifications of tbc Ikilkaii 
Mountains, which inclose many fertile plains and valleys. The climate 
is in general mild and salubrious. (Jottou, wine, oil, and tobacco are 
tho chief i>roducts. There are extensive ]>aatares on which largo 
numbers of sheep are bred. The principal rivers arc the Axius, tbc 
Mabttza, and the HaLiaemon^ now the Vistritza^ and in its lower 
courso Jnje-Kara^ which flows partly from the Lake KasttJi ia, so named 
from the fortress of Kantwia, whicli is Iniilt on a •peninsula in the 
lake on the site of the ancient Celefruin, Its course is winding, but 
generally to the south of cast, and it enters tbc Therrnaie Gulf. In 
liiicient times the ITaliacmon was joined b 3 ’ tbc Lydias (the modern 
Karosmak), which is the outlet of the Lake of Pella, but now the 
Tjydias is a feeder of the Axiiin. The banks of the ilaliaciuoii ara 
lined with dykes to save the adjacent country from inundations. Both 
the river and tho lake of Knstoria (which is six iiiileit long au*l four 
miles wide) are famous for a fish named Guliani, whicli grows to 
enormous dimensions. 

The present Eyalet of lloutn-ili comprhes tlic livns of Monastir au«l 
Ghiustendil. Afoitastir includes the south-west of iMaoedouia. The 
capital Afona^tir, called also BUolta^ near the site of the lincieni 
Tlemcleu, not far from the banks of tlie river Krigonus, an nfHucot of 
the Axius, and on the b>)rders of Albaiii:i, is a considerable town, with 
about l.^j,000 inbubitaiits. CtkiMtendit, euibruces tlie northern imrt of 
Macedonia and tho east of Albania. It has some rich co]i])er- and 
iron-mines. Tho head town Ohiustoudil is situated on the slope of 
a hill at a short distance from the right bank of tho Kara-su, or 
Struma, iu 42“ 13' N. lat., 22*^ 5' E. long., and has about 10,000 
inhabitants, llie town, which is suiTouiided by an old wall flanked 
with towers, contains a bazoi^r and sulphurous bath.s. A Greek bishop 
I'esides iu it. [Tuukey ; Albania ; Macldom a ; Thihsalv. ) j 

RUNC(.)liN, Cheshire, a xnarkot-tuwn, and the scat of a l*oar-Law 
Union, in the parish of Rimcoru, is situated on the loft bank of the ; 
river Mersey, near its juocUoti with tbc Weaver, iu .03“ 20' N. laU, i 
2° 4 V W. long., distant 17 miles N.N.E. from Chester, 1S7 miles N.W. , 
from London by road, and 182 miles by tlie London and Nurlh- 
Westem railway. The pojmlatiou of the town of Runcorn in l^.'^l 
was 8049. Tho living is a vicarage in the aiclidesvcuury and diuce.-4i 
of Chester. lluucurii Foor-Lji.w Union contains 37 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 45,770 acres, and a potiulatiou iu l<S.'il of 
25,797. 

Runcorn is a plagii of considerable antiquity. 'J'he town was of 
little consequence in modern times, previous to the formation of tbc ' 
Duke of Bridgewater's Canid. It now possi H^^es some manufactures j 
and a considerable amount of trade. Iron-foundries, corn-mills, I 
collieries, slate- and stoiie-quan'ics, shipbuihling- yards, soap-works, ; 
and works for distilling turpentine, employ many of the jiihabitiuits. } 
The Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, the Mersey and Irwidl (.'anal, and ! 
tho North-Western railway, which luw stations on both Bides of the 
liver, affui'd facilities for the conveyance of passengers and traflic. 
Runcorn is a favourite resort of sea-bathing visitors in summer. Ttie 
town is lighted with gas. The town-hall, u neat structui'e of recent 
erection, coutoius a subscription news room. There is also a bride 
well. A eoutity court is held. The parish churcli is a handsome 
new' building. Holy Trinity church, built in 1838 of red-satidstoue, 
has a low tower. The W'esleyan Mwtbodists, Indepundeuts, Baptists, 
the Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion, and Houiau (Jatholics, have 
jdaces of worship. There arc National, British, and Infant schools, 
and a savings bank. Friday is the mnrkct-duy ; fairs arc held on the 
last Friday in April and the last Friday in October. 

RUNN. rCuTcii.l 
RUNNIMEDE. [Subkky.I 
KUPPIN, NEW. [Buande.vbubo.'J 
ROliEMONDK (Limbluo.] 

RUSH. [Dublin, County of.] 

RUSHDEN. [Northaai jTuNbni itE.J 
RUSHVILLK [Indiana.] 

RUSSIA. 77ie Rwtsian Empire extends over the norlh-easteni part 
of Europe, over the whole of Northern Asia, and tlie north-western 
coast of North America. It consists of Russia-iu-Europe, pnjperly so 
called, in which term Poland and Finland also are compriued ; the 
Cauca-^iau Terntones, which comprise the countries between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian ; Asiatic iUissia, in which are included the four 
governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Jeiiiscisk, and Irkutsk, and some 


o*thor districts of eastern aiid wostoru Siberia ; and some sottlomeuts 
on the north-west coast of North Amei iua. The area and population 
of tho whole empire, according to ufliclal statements made in 1846, 
are as follows : — 

Arnii ill Sciunrc Miles. ropulatioii iu 1846. 


I Kuropcnii IliiNsiu 
Asiatic UuBKia . 
American Russia 
t^aucasian rrovinccs 

Total 


2 , 001,301 

4 , 735 , 18:1 

370,300 

66,083 

7 , 202,050 


60 . 604.702 

2 . 937.000 
61,000 

2 . 618.000 

66 . 250.702 


Baron iraxthauseu, in his reoont work upon Itussia, states tho 
popuhitiou in 18.52 to bo 69,660,146. In respect of redigion about 
50,000,000 belong to the Graek C^liurch, 7,000,000, chiefly Poles, are 
O.atholic8, and about 3,000,000 are IVotestants ; tlin rest arc Mabom- 
mcflaiis, BuddhiMts, nnd heatlieiis. 

Tho proaout article, while iu some points of view it relates to the 
whole of the vast empire, comprises briefly tlie physical geograpliy 
of Europcdti Russia only; under tho heads of Sin E ill a, Geohcua, 
Altai Mountains, Kamtimiatka, Amuu, .and Baikal, the surface of 
the rest of the empire i-^ described ; while under the names of tlm 
great administrative divisions of the empire, tho physical foaturos, 
})roi!ucts, towns, &c. of all the provinces, are noticed in detail in the 
jtresent work. 

European Russia comprehends tho north-eastern portion of Europe, 
extending from 4I>'' to 71“ N. lat., 20'^ to 63“ E. long. It is divided 
from Asia by the Ural Mountains, which begin on tho peninsula that 
lies opposite the isUmd of Nova Zenibla, east of the Strait of Wiiigat/., 
and extend in a southern direction to 51“ N. lat., where they divide 
into throe ranges. hVom this ]K)int, tin- river Ural, which rises 
between the two most eastern ranges, forms tlie boundary-line until 
it falls into the Caspian Sea. h'rom the mouth of the riv'cr Ural tho 
boundary runs along the north-western shore of the Caspian Si'a tf» 
the otubouchurc of tho river Kiinia. At this ]ioiui begins the southern 
boundary-line, whicli .runs along the conr.so of that river to 45“ 
J*]. loi^., and then nearly north to tho river Maiiytch, wliosc course 
it follow's to 41“ 30' K. long., wheinto it continues nearly dm* west to 
the Sea of Azof, and chiefly along the course of tho river leiii. Tho 
sovereignty of itussialias beou ncknowlodgeil by ino.-it of the countrie .4 
on each side of tho Cuiu-asns, betwcon the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
ns far south as the Kur and tho Araxes [(.'Art;.\si's, Gi'.oiUilA, Ac.], 
ami though the iorritorie.s west of the C'aueasus are eonsideriMl to 
belong to Europe, yet they havi- not as yet bet?n included in European 
Rii.-sia. 'The reiuaindtu' of tho soiitliern boundary is formed by tho 
Sea of Azof, the Strait of Vciiikale, and the Black Sea. Near its 
we.^ierii boiiuihiry Jiusda extends to the banks of tho Danube, which 
forms the boundary liotween it and Turkey as far ns tho mouth of 
the rivt-r l*ruth (uom* K. long.). Tho l*ruth divides Russia from 
Moldavia nearly to its source in tho ('ar]).'ithian Mountains; furtlier 
north between Austriau Galicia, Silesia, and Prussia, there is no 
natural boundary. On reaching the Baltic tho boundary-line of 
the empire towards tin? west runs round the Gulfs of Riga and 
Finland, nnd up the Oulf of Bothnia to its northern extramity 
(66' N. lat.). ^ Farther nortli it tc.uchcB Sweden and Norwn}'. From 
Sweden Russia is j>artly separated by the lower course of tlic river 
Toriif-n, ami farther north by its aflluent tlie Muonio. Tlic boundary 
U?tWi-en Jtussia and Norway^ is partly formod by the watershed 
Is-twcen the Gulf of Bothnia, and partly by the coiii'se of tho river 
Tana. A small part of Norway extends cost of the river Tana, t »n 
the north Rus.siii is washed by tho Arctic Ocean, wliicli hero forms 
the extensive gulf culled the White Sea. . 

Surface , — Tho whole surface of Russia may with propriety be con- 
sidered one extensive plain. If the Ural M^ouiitaius, wdiicli extend 
along its eastern border, and a mountain tract iu tho Crinioii [Gkimka] 
be excepteil, there i.s not in tills imtiiciisit extent <if country 'an 
eminence which risc-s more than .500 feet above its base, or inoi^ than 
1100 fot-t above the sea-lcvel. Tlio watershed which divides the 
riveis that flfuv to the Arctic Ocean, tho Baltic, the Black Sel^ nnd 
tho (Xspiaii Sea, is not formed by mountains, but by tracts of elevated 
ground, the HiunxnitH of which extend in wide and nearly level plains, 
nml wdiosD declivities form long and generally iinperceptiblo slopes. 
The phniiis theniHelvcs are covered either with bogs and swamps or 
with forests, and in other parts they are dry and woodless tracts called 
steppew. 

Aliuost on the bunkn of Uio river Bng, whioh uneil partly to eepamio 
Poland fi-oin llusria, between 51*' 30' and 63“ N. lat., there in a flat 
plain, tho watnrconnMiH on whioh have too little Adi to cany off tho 
aceutnuliitod water. The whole plain is nearly a continuous swauiii 
and covered with fir-treon. It contains the source;) of several affluonU 
of the Uniepw and Vistula. On both sides of 62 ‘ N. lat. it extends 
from 24" t< ^“ K long., a distance of JB40 miles, and renders the 
eoMtiy on ndes of the river Pripia almost impassable. This 
portion of the^atershed w called tho Swamps of Piusk and Uatiior 
Tlie swampy ground exteiids farther north, between tho affluents of 
J to 6.0- 80' N. lat., and terminates on tho 

banks of tho Duna between l»olot»k and Drooyo. In the<^e parts how- 
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over the swamps are only from 100 to 50 miles in width, and are 
frequently interrupted by tracts of drier and more elevated land. 
Jliast of the northern extremity of these swamps, between 64** 30' 
and 55“ 30' N. lat., there is a more elevated country with a very 
broken surface, and containing numerous rocky hills, between which 
many lakes occur. From this elevated tract, which separates the 
upper courses of the rivers Dnieper and Duna, the watershed extends 
northward over the eastern portions of the governments of Vitepsk 
and Pskow, wliei’u it descends in low ridges to the lakes of Peipus 
and Ilmen. The most elevated part of it jirobably attains 1 000 foot 
abr>ve the sea, os the town of Mojaisk on the Moskwa is more than 
700 fi;ct above it. The watershed hitherto noticed divides the rivers 
that flow into the Baltic from those which run into the Black Sea. 
At this point liowcvcr it divides, and forms two watersheds, of which 
one runs north-east between the watercourses that fall into the White 
Sea and those which run into the Caspian Sco, and the other runs 
Houth-oast between the rivera which flow to the Caspian niid tkoso 
which fall into the Black Sea. 

The nortli-eiisteru waUu'shed begins in the hilly region of Valdai, 
which contains the source of the Volga, the largest river of Europe. 
It Huh contiguous to tlie region just doscribed, beginning on the west 
hetwoon the sources of the river Pula, which falls into Lake Ilmen, 
and extending north-isaat to the river Msto. In this direction it occu- 
pies hardly more thuu 90 miles, hut extendK from north-west to snuth- 
(uist, between Movgoixid and Vischnei-Volotshok, more than 120mileH. 
'.{'he country rises from the north-west and south-eiist with a griulual 
slope, and at the town of Valdai attains an elevation of about 870 feet. 
Oil tlic most elovabcd portion of it there are Hteop and rooky hills, 
but of little elevation above their base; the highest of them, the 
Topowa (lorn, according to Humboldt, does not exceed 934 foot above 
iliu sca-lcvi;]. As this region was formerly covered with a coiitinuous 
Jni'cst, it is also known by tlic name of the forest of Vollchonsk. From 
the baiikH of tlie river Msta the watershed cxteiifls northward towufds 
tlie isthmiiH whieli divitles the great lakes of Ladoga luid Onega, but 
it dues not re.ach it, as it turn.s again to the north-C'a.4t, and renuiins 
about 29 or 25 miles from the Houthern extremity of Lake Onega, 
nitming between its banks and the Lake of Biolo Osero. Having 
]tii.-sed lietweeii IhoKe lakiis, it smldenly turns to tlie south, and 
uppruiiebes the banka of the Volg.i (40 ’ E. lung.) wdtbin about OU miles. 
J'ictwueu the river I^Istu and 49'" E. long, the watershed Heems to be 
much lower than on the hilly region of Valdai, as is proved by the 
iiicility with whifdi canals Lavu been made across it to unite the rivers 
which fall into the Lake of Onega or into the Dwiiia with the affluents 
of the \'olgu. The more elevated tract, with its very gradual slopen, 
ducH not Heem to exceed 20 miles in width, and is entirely covered 
with forc^sts. From 40” E. long, the watershed extends eaHtwani iie:ir 
/•!» N. hit., between the alUneuts the J3\viua and those, of the 
Volga, to 59 ' E. Jong., whence it declines to the north-east and 
leaches the Ural Mountains in 01” 30' N, lat., 59” K. long., between 
t.he Hources of the rivers I'et^chora and Kolva; tlic latter is a bniueli 
o|‘ the Kama, an allliient of the V<jlga. The whole region ea.st of 
49 J‘k Jong, is e.ovcred with interminable fore.st..s of pines uii<l firs, and 
nearly uninhabited. This large tnict of country is ealle<l by some 
geographers ‘ uwalli.’ 

'J'lui south -eitsterii watershed begins likewise in the elevated hiliy 
region which separates the upper coursc.s of the Duna and Dnieper, 
and runs for some dishincti eJoso to the banks of tho Inst- mentioned 
liver, HO that the river Moskwa, whicli originates in tJiesc parts, runs 
eastward to tho Dka, iiii affluent of the Volga. It continues in a 
nearly Boiithcni coiii'sc from 55 " to 52" 30', and np to 63" 3t»' N. Int., 
.'^oems to consist of a broa<l-backed swell, wliich is covered with forests. 
Between 53‘ 39' and 52 30' H. hit. it expands in wdde and nearly 
level plaiu.s, which occupy ptu'hap.s 190 miles in breadth, and c^xtciid 
over tho ccntnil provinccj* of Russia eastwanl up to the banks of the 
V’^olga, between 52“ and .53'' 30' N. hit. 'These plains do not jirobably 
ris'j more than 809 feet above tho sea-level, nml are chiefly woodless, 
though ill some of the numerous depi'ossioiib trees of stunted growth 
are frequout. Whore the waterslied approaches tho bauks of the 
Volga, ill tho southeru districts of the government of Biziibirsk, it 
forms an elevated ridge, but small in width, wdiich ruii.s e.a.'^tward, and 
compels tho river to make u bend at Samara (near 53“ lat.). On 
the custom bank of tbo river a similar ridge rises, which incloses the 
river Sock, aud continues in uu eastern direction until it joins tho 
Obstshoi Sirt, or western branch of the Ural Mouutiiiu.s, near 50'' 
E. long. 'J’hat ]tortioii of the ridge which lies east of the Volga con- 
sists of sandy hills almost without vegetation, and i)artakrH largely 
of the nature of tho steppes which lie south of it. This watershed 
iuolo.4es the wide basin of the upper course of the Volga on the south, 
and divides it from the rivers which run southward aud unite with 
tho Dnieper and the Don. 

Besides these two lines of watershed which cross RLi.<Bin from west 
to cast, there is in the southern provinces an elevated tnict, the base 
of which IB granite, aud imverses it in the sam^ iiircctiou, but 

does not form a watorshl^ being broken through by^several large 
western extremity it is connected with tho eastern 
oiisuts of the^ Carpathian Mouniains, which extend over the north- 
western portion of the g'lvcrnnieut of Kisheiicfl', or Bessarabia, and 
advance as far south ai the town of Kishenoil'. From these ridges 


«he elevated tract extends caBt\vsu*d, occupying on the hanks of tho 
river Dniester tho whole space between Yampol and Dubosaary, and 
rendering this part of the river unlit for navigation by forming lapids 
and falls. Faii^hor east, on the banks of the Bug, it oooiirs near 
Olviopol, and on those of ^he Ingool, an affluent of tho Bug, between 
Yelisavetgrad and Bohrinetz. It continues eastward to the Dnieper, 
which is compelled by it to make the great bead eastward between 
47“ and 49“ N. lak, and in which it produces tho Poroges, or twelve 
waterfalls of Ekateriuoslav. From tliis place it declines more to tho 
south, and extending along tho banks of the Konskaya, an affluent of 
the Dnieper, it appmuches the Sea of Azof, where it termiuates on the 
banks of the river Borda. 

SoiL — Russia has a much greater variety of jsoil thau any other 
country of Europe. Some very extensive tracts are liardly more 
adapted for agriculture than the great African desert ; while others in 
fertility may be oonipared with those countries without tho tropics 
which are most favoured by nature. In taking this survey of RusBi:i, 
we begin from tho north-east. 

j Between the northern portion of tho Ural fflountains on tho east 
and the river Mezen on the west, is tho region of the * tundras,’ which 
extends from tho coast of the Arctic Ocean to 64" N. lat. It is mostly 
I II plain covered with moss, which for eight or nine months is frozen, 
and the remainder of the year is so saturated with water os to bo 
impassabh^ In some places bushes occur, which bear bcrric.^. The 
few inhabitants live oil fish, which is very pleutiful in the rivers, aud 
I clothe themselveH with the skins of wild animals. For furred skins, 
I their only article of tmtfle, they obtain small quantities of corn, which 
is brought from the countries south of the ‘iiwalli* down the river 
Petschora. 

To the south and west of the tuiulras extends the largest forest in 
Europe, if not on the whole globe. This region occupies tho country 
on both sides of the upper course of the Petschora, and all those which 
lie within the biisin of the Diviiia and its great briiuches the Sukhona 
and Vychegda. According to offleial statements, it covers 1«50,000 
square miles. It consists chiefly of diflerent kinds of pines, with 
some iirs, larch, and bircsb. A few cultivated sjiots produce rye, 
barle 3 % oats, jicas, hemp, and flax. But ils the summer is very abort, 
ami, during this season the weather ver^* unsettlur], fogs and rain 
being very frequent, the crops frequently fail. Hai*d frost continues 
from the end of October to the end of April. The scanty population 
is mo.stiy occupied in bringing the produce of tlie forests to Archangel. 
This region extends westward to the river Onega, and southward to 
tho uwalli, the northern declivity of which, chiefly occupied by 
swamps, but w'ell w’oodcd, belongs to it. It cninprohiMids the western 
portion of the government of Antluiiigol and the whole of Vologda. 

W«!}*tof the river Ouoga begins tho region of rocks aud lakes. It 
extends over the* immense tract which lies between the gulfs of Finland 
and of Botlinia on the w’cst and south and the Wiiite Sea on the uoilh- 
east. This region extends from cast to w^est ab >ut 500 miles, aud 
from Hontli to north more thau 400 iiiiU's. It has a much more 
broken surface than any other portion of Russia of equal extent. 
The iiortlieru ]>oi'tiou, as far as 05 * 30' N. lat.. is level ; at least it does 
not cuiitaiu any continuous ridge of hills ; aud here tlie Avatershed is 
found to rise gradually, but not to a great elevation. Near 65“ 30' 
N. hit., 30' E. long., a ridge of bills (Masiclka Mountains) rises, which 
runs south to 64" N. lat., where it divides into two ridges, of which 
that which rims east divides the waters that fall into the White Sea 
from those that iniu to the lakes of Ladoga and Onega. After having 
passed the lii>4t-iiientionad lake at a short distance, it appixiaches the 
banks of tho Onega River, and then turns to tho south-west, aud 
terminates in that direction not far from the south -eastern shore of 
tho Lake of Ouoga. It consists chiefly of sand-hills ; but in some 
parts gmnite appears, and in such jdaees the declivity is steep. Tho 
ridge Avhicli runs Avo.<tw'ai\l is mainly composed of graiiit-e, but it is of 
cou-sidcrable elevatiou, aud grows lower us it approaches the (lulf of 
Bothnia, sinking down to the level ground at a considerable distance 
from the shores. The countiy surrounded by these twouiridgcs, by tho 
gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, the river Neva, tho Lake of Ladoga, 
the river Swir, and the Lake of Onega, bos a rocky sub-soil, and in 
many idaces tho rocks rise above the surface and constitute hills. 
They iiovor form an extensive mass, but only low and narrow ridges, 
which iiltcruato with wide and deep depressions, the greater part of 
whieh are filled up with lakes. It is supiHised that one-fourth of the 
Hiirfnco is covered with AViiter. Tlio general surface of the countiy 
appeal's to be lowest towards tho east, north of the Lake of Ladoga, 
whore it probably does not attain 200 feet above the sea-level, and is 
loss interspersed with rocks and lakes; but in approaching 30“ K. long, 
it rises considerably. The country west of this meriiliau is ilcscrib^ 
under h'lxi.AND, 

That portion of Russia which lio.^ north of n line drawn from 
Uleahorg to the extreniit 3 ' of the Gulf of Kamlaloska^'a comprehends 
Russian Lapland, which is described under LArLA.xj). According to 
metCHU'ological observatiuns taken at Enoutekis, in Russian Lapland 
(6S“ 30' N. lat.). tho mean annual temperature does not exceed 
27“ Fahr. ; that of the winter is O ', of the spring 25", of the summer 
55“, and of the autumn 264** Fiibr. 

On the southern coast o{ tjip Gulf of Finland, the shores are oom- 
po.scd of liinestont', niid ’’ise sjirwidly from the se^ like a wall to aix 
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oleyation of 60 to 180 foei. From ibis elevatocl coasts tho country 
extends in a level plain from 30 to 40 miles southward, and then 
descends to the plain of Livonia by a gradiiid slope. Tho rarface of 
the plain is covered with a layer of mould of iudiOereut fertility, pro- 
ducing moderate crops of rye and barley* A part of the plain Is 
covered with woods, consisting commonly of birch, but freqm*ntly 
intermixed with poplar iuid limo-treos ; tho liist-mentionod trees con- 
stitute, ill bomo places, cxtvnsive foi’ests. The plmii is furrowed by 
watercourses, which lie xiiatiy yards below the surlacc, and the rivers 
which flow in thorn have a very rapid course, so as to be unfit for 
navigation, at least in several places. Thei'e are no sivanips in this 
region, but faithur wiwt tliftro are many, [(^ouklanh; Lsthonia.] 
Though both tlio» northern ‘and southern shores of tho Gulf €>f 
Finland are elevated and r^cky, the country that surrounds its inner- 
most recess on both siiles of tho river Neva forms a depression which 
extends round the soiithem shores of the Lake of Ladoga, and continues 
to the Hoiitlnaii (ixtremity of that of Onega. Towards the south it 
reaches, near X.^ut., the hilly tracts that branch ofT from the 
table-land of Valdai. A moderately thin layer of mould covers a 
subsoil of rock. The surface is level and very swampy, and though 
the soil is not devoid of fertility, great labour is required for its suc- 
cessful cultivation. Though situated in the immediate vicinity of one 
of the largest and most populous towns of Europe, only a very BUiall 
propiu'tioii of tho surface of this region is under cultivation, and about 
*i0 miles from St. I’eti-rshurg the ftirests eoiiiiueuco, which occupy 
nearly the whole of the touiitry. 'Die forests consist ulinosi solely of fir 
and birch. Iinniense boulders of granite an* disperse<l through tlie.-e 
forests. The mean annual teiniierature of St. IMcr^huig is only 37" : 
the uieaii of the winter is Itl of the .spring t)f the sunimor 

and of the autuniii UTi ”. 'i'he mean annual quantity t>f ruin which 
falls ill that city i.^ ht tween 17 and IS inches ; hut it imist ht; remem- 
bered that vast quantitie.s of snow full in the winter. 

The table-land of Valdai and tho elevated tract Avhieh extends from 
the river Msta to the lake l^jelo-()^el•o (hut.li tlie.se c{Miiitries surnnind 
the plain above noticed on the Ht)uth and soiiLh-ea^t) were formerly 
covered with extensive forests of <‘lni, bireh, and poplar, the greater 
part of wiiieh have heseu cleared, 'i'he surface is undulating, and the 
rocky einjneiices which rise on it only attiuii a height of lt)(» to 20(1 feet 
above their base. Grain succeeds very ■well, and crcips are ahnndant; 
but a great part of the produce is used for tho maintenance of hor.^es, 
which are in gr^at n-quest, as several well-frequented roads and three 
lines of canal traverse this region. The elevated anil brokou region 
which is contiguous to the table-land of Valdai on the west, and 
occupies the greater part of the governments of Tskow and Yittqisk, is 
similar iu its natural features, but the surface exhibits greater variety, 
lakes being very numerous. 

A ridge of elevateil ground of eonsiderahlo w’hlth conimencos on the 
hanks of tlie Diiua near IHlnuburg, not far from which town the la.st 
rapids in the river occur, it extends north wanl on both .sides of 
'27'' K. long., and teriiiinates on the shore of Lake iVipus south of 
iiorpat. Its average elevation is about (iOO feet above the sea, hut iu 
some Xihiccs there are hills which are from 300 to oOO feet higher, 
'fhis sandy and sterile ridgo siqiarates the elevated table-laud of 
Vitepsk and J'skow from the Ioav ])]ain of idvonia, whiidi exteud.s 
westward from it to the shores of the Chilf of KiL^a. The eastern 
portion of this plain, east of 20" K. long., is in geuerai undidating, but 
in many' places contains bills 400 or oOU feet high, in tlii.s tract the 
soil is chiefly loamy, and lias a ctJihsideriihle degree of fertility. In 
the forests the birch prevails. To tho west of 2(1' E. long., the countiy 
is nearly a level, with the cxce]itLou of tho southern districts between 
the J)uTiu and tho river Aa, Avherc there arc some hills. The .soil of 
tho level portion of the plain is much less fertile, it yields however 
grain, heiii]), and flax. The forests con.sist. mostly^ of pine, and occupy 
a coiibidcTahle portion of the level ground, it terminates on the sea 
with a low, flat, and sandy shore. 

The large tract of country which extends from tlit; Jhina southward, 
having the swampy region on the ciast, and terminating in the great 
swauj]>K of l*insk and llatnor, is traversed Iruiii north t«i soutJi by a 
series of tablo-lauds, Avhich occupy extensive trav ts hi tween tho J>iina 
and Villa (nn aliluent of the Kiemen), the Vilia and the Nieinen, and 
the luat-mentiuiied rivers and the Eiig, and extend eastward to the 
swamps. I'he moru elevated ]>ortJons of tlie.se table-lands are from 
400 to 800 feet above tho Hoa-level ; tho soil is sandy’ and dry, covered 
with pine-forests, which sup|»ly the best pine tiiuhcr iu ]‘:nroj»e. This 
rimber is floated down the aflliients of the Niemen, and shipped from 
Memcl. On the southern tiiblo-land, between the Mcmen ami the Dug, 
near the sources of the river Narew', and contiguo'.i.-s to the swaTnp.s of 
Pinsk and Ratiior (between 52"' 20' and 62" 61 X. lat., 23 ' 40' and 
24*" 30' E. long.), is forest of Bialoviza, which occupies more than 
700 square miles, and contains oak, fir, and piucb of inimeiisc size. 

It is the only place where tho //tiM is still found iu Europe. Tho lower 
countries along the banks of the rivers have a tolerably I'ertilo soil, con- 
histi^ of loam and sand, intermixed with alluvial mould, tlio deposit of 
tho inundations of the rivers. They produce wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, and millet. Cattle are not abundant, owing to the wont 
of zueaiiowd. Horses are numerous, but of small size. The climate 
of this region is much colder than that the countries along the 
Baltic under the same parallel. Even in the southern districts the 
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mean annual temperature does not exceed 42*. The winter is long 
and severe; the spring short and late. The summer is extremely 
variable; the difference between two days fmiueiitly amomitiiig to 
20 tlegreeB and more. Tho heat is sometimes iusupportahle, but is 
soon followed by a cold wind. Fogs are veiy fiequeiit in this season. 
Autumn is tho most agreeable season, when the days aro dry and warm ; 
but the nights are chilly. VV'est of the region ju.st noticed lies the terri- 
tory of Iceland, whitrh is described in a separtitc article. [L'oland.] 
The basin of the Volga ocoupies iiliout 660,000 square miles, and is 
equal in extent to three times the area of France. It coustitutoM the 
most important, and, generally speaking, the most fertile portion of 
the empire. The ujipcr basin of the Volga comprehends the govern- 
ments of Twer, Ynroslaw, and Kostroma. The source of tho river is 
010 feet, the town of Twer 300 feet, and iJio town of Nishnoi- Novgorod, 
at the lower extremity of this part of the basin, 230 feet above tho 
level of the sea. [VoruA.] To this region belongs a great part of tlic 
sciuthcrn declivity of the uwalii. Hetweeu Viiroslaa’ and Kostroma, 
the declivity’ of the uwnlli Icrmiiiiites about ton or twelve miles froiii 
the Volga, but farther ciist at a greater distance, between it and the 
river there is n level ]>hiiii. The forests, which consist mosLly uf 
])ines, occupy less than half tlie Hurfae.o of thi-t slope. The reniaiiiclcr 
is partly covered with morasses and moors, and p:irt1y' with he!itli.s, 
here and thesre interspersed W’ith tracts of sand. It is only along Ihe 
watocouracs that cultivable tracts of moderate extent ami fertility 
occur. The plains along ilie Volga above uml below Twer y ield wheal, 
rye, barley, oats, heinji, and flax ; and on tht'ir bordias ant fore.sts of 
oak, birch, asli, alder, }>op]ar, fir, and pine. I'artliisr down tin* l.uid i.s 
h*.«s fertile, and as the climate seems to ha more .severe, liciiiji and ll.ix, 
rye anil barley, coiistitiile tlie principal objects of a;:ricultiiri'. Fori 
eliiefly of j>ine, are j-ailier iiiiimToii.'^. West of Ko><troiiia liowrvir, 
where the plains iticre:ia.* in width, the soil i.s :dur>.^i excliiixivrly 
covered with sand, Avliieh |ir(Kli.ice.s*few trees, and is only’ partially 
cultivated. In a few dcprcs.-ion.s tliere are rnen'l'iws. li-.i! it is in 
geiienil a very ]»oor tract. 

South of this i»ortii)U of the basin of the Volga lies tliat of its 
aflliient the ( >ka, whieh in fionie placi's e.\teiids to .VJ ‘ N. lat., ami is 
on an average 20(» milcs-from uurtli to soutli. Not far from thi‘ haiflvs 
of the Volga, tho country south of it rises to an elevation of from 
60 to lUO feet, generally with a steep ascent, hut in si?veral place.s with 
a lung gentle slope. The country which hen(!e extends southward is 
an undulating plain inter.-sper.sed with a few hills of moderate elevation 
and gradual declivities. 'J’he general level of the surface ri.-ses very 
slowly, as th(! town of iMo.seovv i.s only 110 feet above the sea. or only 
20 feet higher than Twer, and no pari of the intervening country 
much exceed.'^ CiM) foot ; hut towards the west it rist s liigher. The 
soil, which near the V(»lga is of indill'ereiit quality, iui|irove.s loward.-i 
the south and east. In the goverii|Uent of Mo.-eow it is fertile, hut 
still more HO in those of Kaluga and Tula, and a j.ari of (h-i-l. liut. on 
ap]iroacJiiiig tlie watershed in Orel, the .soil, though cl.iyey, is very «lry, 
and partakc.s of the nature of the sU'ppes wliicli li - tuvxard.s the Fdack 
Sea. The country to the wi;.st of Mo.seow has al.-o a Itw.-, fertile soil, 
hut eicst of Moscow, in the goVcninicnt.s of Vhulimir, Kias.nii, and the 
juirtlicrii dislricLs tif Tamhow, the soil impi'uve.s still more tJi:ui it 
does towards the souili. The rivers which inf l•r.^el•t this e.\iensive 
region run in narrow valliys from ou to inn fi;i t helow (he .surlaec ol' 
tho plain. 'I'he river boitouis an, chiefly covered with sain I, :iml 
sterile; in a few pl.iee.s only’ tlitTe an. meadow. s. The heights wliicJi 
iiidobc the.se valleys are steep. Kore»ts ans run* in the i.ouiitrie.-! soiis h 
of Mohcow, hut in tlie eastern districts they occur at Ci-i lain intervals 
hc.twecii the W'ell-eidtivated fields, and eollsi^t of birch ami fir, aimuig 
Avhich there are many t.dl oaks. The climate of Moscow uuiy he f>n- 
sidered as representing the climate of all this region, as the di.^triclH 
lartlier south are more elevated. I'he mean amiu.iL temperature i.s 
3'J , that of the winter 13", that of the sju iiig iliat of the summer 

62 , and that of the ;iutuiiin 4(i". The iiiimher of rainy ihiys i.s 2h.'> 
iu the year, hut the quantity of rain is .small. A gre.it depth of .snow 
liowev’er falls during the winter. 

The middle ba.sjii of the \’olga (extends from the iiiouth of the Oka 
dow’iiwurds to tho ridge of Samara, and conipriduMids the four govi-rii- 
luents of Nishiifi-Novgorod, i’etisa, (.#a.sati, and Simhirsk. It eontaiiiK 
tlie most fertile part of the Imsiu of tho Vol;ra, and ]ierhapH of all 
Kushia. The most h;rtiJe ]iortiou of it lies on the west of the river. 
Along its hanks there is an acclivity from 300 to 600 feet above its 
lowest level; and the country at the hack of this acclivity doo.M not 
descend, hub Btretches out on an undulating level, here and tIn.Tc 
rising into hills covered with excellent soil. It ju'oiluccs ahimdaiicii 
of wheat, rye, si*clt, barley, buck wlieat, and millet. Horses and cattJo 
are numeroiiH, but of small size. Sheep are very nhuudaut, especially 
the hroad-tiiiled kind. Oak is the most couiuiou kind of wr*ud ; birch 
and lime-trouB arc also numerous ; fir is of stun ter 1 growtli and unlit 
for timber. The region east of the river is not quite no fertile, but still 
it supplies riob crops, and is remarkable for tho extensive forests of 
oak which occupy tho higher grounds. These higln*r grounds are 
divided from the banks of the river by a low traet of from 4 to 6 miles 
or even 8 iniloa iu width, whieh is partly covered with swamps, but 
partly .sui>r»lies good pasture. Tho mean annual tomperiiture of C lasaii 
is 37J*. The mean teiniwnitiire of tho autumn is 33" of the winter 
10“, of tho summer 65 and of tho spring 42". 
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To the north and east of this portion of the basin of the Volga 
extends that of its largest affluent, tlie Kama, which comprehends an 
area of about 200,000 square miles. As this basin lies contiguous to 
the Ural Mountains, the country adjacent to the range is traversed by 
a few offijots of that chain, liut the country lowers rapidly to the 
westward. The town of Perm, hardl3' Kcventy miles distant from the 
groat range in a straight lino, is only 670 font above the soa-Ievol. 
Along thu rivers there ai-e valloys, or rather depressions, from 10 to 
*20 miles wide, and betwoen these depresHions there is a swell of elevated 
ground from 200 to 4 00 feet aliovethe valleys, the highest |)art of which 
is a level or undulating plain, equal in ividtli to the adjacent depres- 
sions. The higher portions of the country are entirely covered with 
forests of pine, oak, and lime-ti’ces. A great part of the lower countiy 
is hIho wooded, but extensive tracts have been cleared, and yield i-ye, 
barley, and oats. In a few places wfjeat is cultivated. The basin of 
the Kama contains the richest mines of iron and copper in Uus8ia,and 
irnTn«!ii.se quantities of salt ana extracted from Halt-sprixigH. In this 
regifin platinum lias been found. 

The lower course of the Volga tniverses an immense steppe or 
desert, which not only extends over the whole of the lower basin of 
the river, but stratches out eastward to the banks of the river Ural, 
along the conrHC of wliich it extends from its mouth to the ]ilace 
where it issues from tlie valleys of tho Ural Mountains. On the 
shon^H of tlie Caspian Sea the steppe extends from tlie mouth of the 
I 'ml to that of the Kuma. iliit the greater pari of the country 
between tlie Kuma iind the upper course of the Manytcli on the 
nortli, and tlie base of the Caucasus on the south, is a steppe of the 
same kind. The western border of this imm<*nsc desert lies close tfi 
the right bank of the Volga. About 62 * 30' K. hit., or where the 
ridge of the* hills of Samara is broken through by the Volga, there 
begins on its right bank an elevated tract, running at un elevation of 
liOO tn r»(K) feeti above the lowest level to the point W’here tho Volga 
iiiriis to the Huuth-cast (-IS" 30’ >J.). The elevated ground does not 
c'.ea>e at tJie heml oi‘ the Volga, but continues to advauce southward 
.nlong the h'ft hank of the river Sarpa, an allluetii of the Volgti, wliicli 
runs from soiitli to north. Near the ]ilacc where tho Sarpa originates, 
the elev:it(*d ground, which lias the form of a low nioniibiiii ridge, 
lv tw«:eii 61 aijil ‘K!' N., is gradually lost in the plain which extends 
north of the river Manyteli. 'I’litt stejipe thus cuiiUiied, us far as it 
belouL'H tti lluj'.da, contains ati area of about 330,000 square miles, 
’riie whfile jif tliis region is unfit fur cultivation, ami supjdies only 
scanty pasture for the herds of the wandering tribes which inhabit it. 
’I’liat part, of it wliicli west of the Volga is called the Kuinaiiiau 
s-lejtpe. This ]iorlioii is not level ; the surface consists of gentle 
swells of .a roundish form, so that the view seldom extends over many 
miles, ’rije soil consists almost entiivly of a yellow clay, and rarely 
of sjiiul : it is inqiregnated with salt; and pits, or .small salt-lakes, are 
eotmuoii. Vegetitjoii is confine#to a few plants, such as woriuwoc»d, 
."uljola, and a coarse gnuss wliich grows in tufts M'veral feet a]>aH; 
bet. ween the.se the yellow soil is without any vegetation. The shore 
of the Caspian Sea between the iiioutlis of the Volga and those of the 
Kuma is very low to a distance varying between 20 and 40 miles from 
t ho s*«a. It i.s inundated wlieii a strong south-easterly wind happens to 
blow for sonic time, and vt^ssels are sometimes driven ou the sand-hills 
which risff on the west of this level tract. [CAsriAN.] At the Imck 
of tbesi? hills there are extensiv** salt-lakc.s, wliich once evidently 
formed part of the (Caspian hefon; the saiid-liills existed. Among thest* 
^<ali-l}lkf^H those called Solepoe Khaki are very remarkable. They occupy 
:i di'pivH.>jion from 12 to 1,6 miles in width, with a very swampy surface, 
over which the Milt-lakoK are dispersed, lii tliis tract the river Mauytcb 
originates : it runs nearly due west for about dO or 70 miles, and then 
ciiU'r.s an arid )dain of moderate width, which extends westward to 
1h(^ month of tlie Don and Sea of Azof, and is inclosed ou Uie south- 
ami north by mon* ob vated laud. There ai-e strong grounds fi>r sup- 
posing that this levid tract was ouce covered by a strait which con- 
iHicted the lOack Sea with the ('aspiaii. The nuiubcr of Kalmuks 
who find ou the KnmnTiian .steppe pasture for their numerous hei*ds, 
cuinsistiiig of camt‘1.4, black cattle, horses, slieeji, and goats, is esUixiatt^d 
at 20,000 tents or fainilies, besides a eoiisiderablf* number of Cossaks, 
who possess portions of it. The ivild animals, which abouml in tho 
steppes, are horses, antelopes, foxes, wolves, and the jerlsau The 
Kirghiz steppe, east of tin; river Ural, ]irescDtB similar features to the 
great Knssian steppe just noticed ; and it is highly jirobable that tlie 
whole region, as far as the Lake of Ami, was once covcriul by a salt 
sea. The Obstshei Sirt, which forms jiart of tlu* northern iMuindary 
of the stopfie, is connected at its eastcru extremity with tho most 
westenj ranges of the Ural Mountains, near 62" N. lat., whence it 
extends westward to tlie point where the river Ural tunis soiithwiu^. 
The elevated ground continues westward until it reaches the Volga 
opposite Kamyshin, hetwocii 61” and 62” N. lat. The Obstshei Sirt 
rises with a gentle declivity about 600 feet above the stiqipiv. which 
extends along its southern side, and is considered by Pallas to be tho 
anciei^ want- lino of the sea, when the waters of the Caspian covereil 
the whole plain souUi of it. It differs considerably from the steppe 
itself, the soil containing a considerable porUou of black mould and 
being covered with gi’ass. 

Kear the western extremity of tho Ubstsboi Sirt, not far from the 
town of Kamyshin, begins tho Naryu, an elevated tract of sand, which 
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runs in n south-east direction through tho great stoppo, south of the 
Obstshei Sirt, and terminates not far from the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. Its length is above 300 miles, and it varies in width from 30 to 
100 miles. The surface is covered with hills varying from 12 to 30 
feet in height ; they lie generally in groups close together, and consist 
of fine white B.*ind intermixed with broken shells and decomposed lime, 
and are quite destitute of vegetation ; hut it is romarkable that a few 
foot below tho surface spring-water is always found among these hills, 
and in some of the depressions many rare plants gr<»w. Ou tho west 
of tho Naryn extends the worst part of the steppe. It appears that 
a great depression occurs here containing numerous salt lakes, which 
begin on the north with the lake of Elton, about 70 miles south-west 
of Kamyshin, and extend jiarallel to tho Naryii, south-eastward to the 
shores of tho Caspian. In some jiarte there are hills covered with 
gypsum, and consisting of great masses of rock-salt. Salt however 
can be obtained with loss expense from tho lakes. Immense quantities 
of salt are obtained from tho lake of Kltun, which, near 49° N. lat., 
46° 40' E. long., is 12 miles long, with a width of nearly 10 miles. 
The surface of tho lake is covered with a thick layer of salt, like ice. 
Tho salt is transported to Saratov, where many millions «jf ewts. 
of salt arc usually stored. Between the series of salt lakes which have 
been already noticed, and the banks of tho Volga, is a tract of sandy 
hills similar to the Naryu, but of less extent. The vegetation of this 
tract is very scanty, but there are soino spots which supply pasture, 
it has no permanent watercourses. 

That part of the steppe which lies east of the Naryn appears to be 
less sterile than the country just desenbod. Here the yellow clay is 
more intermixed with sand, and more fit for supporting vegetation. 
But the soil is also impreguated with salt ; and saline plants, wibli 
short wormwood, are the vegetation most frequently met with. Three 
rivers traverse it from north-west to south-east; two of them, tlie 
Jjesser and (Ireater Useii, fall into the salt lake Kamysh Samara. The 
third river, called Kushum, falls into the lake of Zugau, or Zagan-Nor. 
The bottoms in which the Usen run arc one or two mile.s wide. They 
are covered with poplars, willows, wild olive-trees, and tamarisk 
shrubs, and cuiistitntc tlio only wooded tracts in the wliolc extent of 
the steppe. 

Though the Ural lliver is cousidcroil as the boundary-line between 
UuK.Hia and the Kirghiz country, the Hussiaiis consider two localities 
on the A.siatic side of the river an belonging to them, the rock-salt 
mines of Ilek and the salt lake of Inderskue. The first arc about 80 
miles west-by-south from the town of Orenburg. The salt lake of 
liiderskoe, which is near 49” N. hit., about S miles from the eastern 
bank of tlie T^ower Ural, is about 66 miles in circumference. Its sur- 
face is covered with such a thick layer of salt that, according to Pidlas, 
it may be crossed by a man like a sheet of ice. 

No country on the globe is suiijecrt to u greater diver.'^ity of heat 
and cold than this steppe, especially the eastern jmrt. The Ural, 
ijotwithstauiliug ite rapid current in its upper couise, is coverod with 
ice at the end of October or the beginning of Novem%T, and it does 
not break u]> before the middle of April. During this sea-son the frost 
is cciiititiuous mid intense. Tho thermometer generally sinks 15 ' 
below zero, and continues so for several weeks together, and soine- 
times it descends to 30“ and -36 '. During this time a considerable 
quantity of snow fulls, but it does not cover the ground, being carried 
over the plain by violent whirlwinds, which cause it to accumulate in 
certain jilaccs. Tho spring is very short. In the middle of May the 
heat begins ti> be oppressive in the daytime. In June and July the 
thermometer rises to 100”, and at Oreiibutg it soiiietimes attains 110”. 
The heat is generally attended with a total want of rain, and a southern 
wind which dries up the water of the lakes, and converts them into 
swamps. The xiights however arc cool. In September the heat 
decreases rapidly, and soon afteiwards night-frosts become frequent. 
In this seasfiu rain is rather common. 

That portion of Southci-n Russia which lies west of tlic lower basin 
of the river \’olga extends along the coast of tho Black Sea as far 
west us the Danube xind Pnitli. Tt teriiiiiiates southward with the 
peiiiusula of tlie Crimea, wliich contains a mountainous and very feitile 
and also a level i*egiou ; the latter exactly x'esetnblt^s the great steppe 
lying west of the lower course of tho Volga [Crimea.] The country 
ivhich extends from the shores of the Ihitrid Sea northward between 
ilie Diiie]>er on the west and the river Moloshnya on the east, as fax* 
uoi'th as 47'' N. lat., is likewise a salt steppe ; the wateirs of the lakes 
as well as tli6se of tho small rivers being slightly impregnated with 
salt. It is not however level, but the suifuce consists of au altei'uate 
succession of elevations and depi'esrious. The higher land has a soil 
consisting of reddish clay, which is very biirren. In the lower trxicts 
the soil is nxi intermixture of black mould and sand, an*! mostly 
covered with grass, which supplies tolerable pasture. Tho most 
western portion, oxteudiug between the (lulf of lVi'c*kop and the 
a!stuary of the Dnieper, is a sumly waste, which is entirely baiTun and 
uninhabited. 

North of this country there is a stejqio of somewhat diffennt 
character. It comprehends the whole country south of the gramte 
tract that traverses Russia from east to west, from the banks of the 
Don and the llawla (its coutlueui, which joins it at its most eastern 
bend) to the Pnith, with a width vaiyixig between 80 and 120 miles. 
This tract also may be includcHl within the steppe, being similar in soil 
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nod olimAte» imd only difforing from it in tho form of its Burface, wbich 
is more hilly. Towards its eastern extremity, near 40** lil. long., 
between the town of Voronez and the Manytch llivcr, the width ot 
this region is near 300 miles ; but townnls the west it grows n.-aTower, 
and from 83** B. long. westwoiHl it does not exceed^ 160 miles. Its 
length from cast to west is 900 miles, and the area is about 180,000 
square miles. Want of wood and of water nro its characteristic 
Jfeatures. It is considerably more elevated than the low steppes 
near the Caspian Sea, and not impregnated with salt except between 
the mouths of the Dniester and the Danube, wliere a low marehy tract 
extends some distance from the sea, Towai'ds the south and cast the 
surface is .mostly a dead level, with the exception of nari*ow tracts 
along the water-courses, which are inclosed by stc('p acclivitios. These 
bottoms have a fertile soil consisting of black mould, and yield good 
crops. The higher and level grounds have an extremely hard clayey 
soil unfit for cultivation. In spring they are covered with u fine turf, 
and supply good pasture for cattle and horses. Much grass is also 
cut for fodder. A weed called ‘ burin/ and dried dung, are used for 
fuoL Within the granitic tract tho surface is more broken, and con- 
tains many tracts fit for agricultural purposes. The summer is diy 
and hot; rain is rare; the thermometer rises from 90’ to 1 00“. In 
autumn and winter whirlwinds are frequent ; si considerable quantity 
of snow falls, but it is swept by the winds from tin? plains, so that the 
country derives voiy little advantage from it. From DccembiT t<» 
February the thermometer frcquc:ntly sinks to and 30 ' below zero. 
The spring and autumn are of sliort duration. 

The country north of this extensive steppe may be diviiled into 
two regions. The western lies on both sides of tho middle courec of 
the Dnieper. On tlm west of the river it extends from the northern 
honler of the steppe (between 48“ and 49" N. hit.) to the great 
swamps of Pinsk and Katnor (near 52" JN. lat.), and coni] »rn hen ds the 
governments of Podolio, Volhynia, and Ki(?w. On the eest ot the 
Dnieper it comprehends the govoriiment of Poltava, the greater ps.rt 
of that of Tchernigow, and the western j>art.*» of Charkow and Kursk. 
It is designated by the genend name of tlie rhrahir. The surJacc of 
this region is chiefly undulating, hut in many places it extends in level 
phiiiia The soil mostly consists of a black mould, here and there 
interspereod with sandy tracts. The fertility in genoi’a! is considerable, 
and in some parts, where loam is mixed with the mould, it is very 
great. Hero the forests principally consist of oak. l*he eastern portion 
of the region lies within the basin of the Don, between its upper 
affluents, and comprehends tho eastern portions of (iharkow, Kursk, 
and Orel, the whole of Voronez, and portions of Tambow' and Saratov. 
It appears to be more elevated than the western region ; wood and 
water in many parts are scarec. The soil consists of a mixture of cla^' 
and sand, and is not without a certain degree of fertility, though on 
tho higher patts there are considerahle tracts of Btt?rile land. Du tho 
lower ground however cultivation is general, and the wlieat w’hich is 
grown here is of excellent quality'. Though the diiicreiice of tempe- 
rature in siuiimer and winter is considerable, it is much less tliun Jii 
the steppe foilhcr' south. Hero also thc^iiiis are much more ahundunt 
in the western region. The scarcity of rain in Kummer in the eastern 
region is one of the causes to w^hicli its smaller degree of fertility is 
ascribed. 

Rivm and JaiIcch. — The principal rivers are noticed in the article.^ 
Dwina, Volga, DrxA, Nikmkn, J)Nii:i*i:Tt, Dxtksteii, Dantju:, Don, 
Vistula, and Uiial. As Kussia U a level country, the rivers pre.-eiit a 
greater line of inland navigation tliau those of most (*thcr countries. 
But all the rivers are not equally fit for navigation. Those wdiicsh fall 
into the Gulf of Finland, or into the lakes of Ladoga and Onega, frem 
the north, though they bring down a great volumii of watcT, are unfit 
for navigation, owing to the niiiiienius rapids and cataracts. The rivers 
which join the gulf and the lakes froiri the south generally present 
some impediments to navigation in their upper course ; this is aLo 
the cuise with the Diina, which falls into the Baltic, while the Kiemeii 
is navigiible in all its extent, nearly to its source. In tlic Dwiua there 
is no impediment to navigation ; and the jiriiicipal river and all its 
branches may be ascended to a short distance from tho places where 
they origipate. The Volga has the longest line of navigation, as it 
flows more than 2000 miles, and in this course has no cataracts, rapids, 
nor whirlpools. It becomes navigable about 20 miles from its source 
in Lake Seligher. Its northern afflucTits are navigable to an equal 
extent, but the southern much les.s so, on account of tho small quantify 
of water which thgy bring down. The rivers which fall into the Black 
Sea are much less adapted for the transport of merchandise. Besides 
their comparatively small volume of water, owing to the scarcity of 
rain and snow, and the shallowness of thcii beds, their course is 
interrupted by rapids and cataracts, where they break through tlie 
granitic tract which traverses Southern Russia. The Volga and its , 
feeders, the Danube and the Caspian, are navigated by Russian ; 
steamers. Steamers ply on tho Volga between Twer and the (Caspian. | 
Lakes are very numerous in certain parts of the empire, especially I 
in the north-west and south-east. Almost all the lakes which occur i 
in the salt steppes that suiTOUud the Caspiaii on the north, as well as ! 
in those of the Crimea and the Nogay steppe, wbich lies north of the | 
Xieninsula, arc salt lakes, and salt might be obtained from all of them. • 
There an< very few lakes in the interior of Russia, and they fu*e all j 
.small; but ihose of the countries surrounding the Gulf of Finland j 
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are very numerous. [Finland.] To the south of that gulf a very 
great number of lakes is dispersed over the countiy.- The largest is 
the lake of Peipus, or P»?kow [Livonia] ; its outlet, the river Narowa, 
though deep, has a very rapid course, and forms, a short distance above 
the town of Narva, a cataract 18 feet high, by which the navigation is 
entirely interrupted. 

Tho couiiti'y which extends between the innermost recess of tlin 
Gulf of Finland, and that bay of the White Sea whicli is called tho 
Gulf of Onega, contains tho largest lakes in Russia and in all Europe, 
the liodoga and the Onega : the Lake of Ladoga is tho largest. In 
length from north-west to south-east it is nearly 120 miles, and iu 
greatest width is 70 miles. It covers an area of more than C500 
square miles. A few rocky islands occur along its north-western 
shores, but none in the main body of tho lake. The depth varies 
greatly. In some places it is stated to amijiiiit to nearly 160 fathoms, 
which considerably exceeds the greatest depth of tho Baltic, but in 
others it is shallow, and not deep enough for large vessels. The 
waters of a very extensive country unite in this lake. Tho Lake of 
Onega, which is nearly at an equal distance from tho Lake of Ladoga 
and the Gulf of Oiicga, is more than 120 miles long, with an average 
width of nearly 40 miles. Tho area is about 4896 square miles,' 
including the island of KUinez Koj, which contains an area of 42 
square miles. Its depth is gruerally 80 to 100 fathoms. Along tlio 
shores there are tiuxnerutiR rocky islands, but the main body of the Jake 
is free from them. The waters of this lake arc discharged into ihiit 
of Ladoga by the Swir River, wliicli is about 120 miles long, and flows 
through a low and swampy country overgrown with thick forests. 
This river is navigated by large river boats. The surplus of tlu? 
wnters collected in tho Tjako of Ladoga is carried to the Gulf of 
Finland by the AVra, which flows more than 40 miles mciiHiired along 
the wiiidingK of the river, and after dividing near and in St. Potersbur;; 
into four arms, reaches the Bay of (Jroiistiidt. Its width vari* h 
between 100 and 200 fatlioms, and its depth is commonly 3 fathornH 
or more, so that large river-vesselH and steanuTs can navigate it. A 
shoal about the middle of its course near Pella is avoided by a Kbort 
canal. 'TIuj river is covered wdth ice from the end of October to lli« 
end of April. The lakes Bjelo-Osero, and Ilmen, wdiich lie in thi- 
Hunie ilepression, are noticed utidor Novgoi;oi>. 

Canttls. — Tiic navigability of nearly all the- llussiau rivers to a very 
short (listaiicc from their Fourccs, and the very motleruto height of 
the elevated tracts, which divide the river systems from one another, 
above tlie level of the rivers that originate in them, facilitate more 
tliau ill any otlier country the making of f:aimlK and tlie eRtublisliineiit 
of a continuous waicr-coitiniuiiicatinii in the interior of tho cinpin*. 
Peter the Great ])erceived the advantages of niich a water-communica- 
tion, and he planned nearly all the canals which have Ixm'u cxocutcil 
since his time, and some of them wm'e oven finished iiuliis reign. 

It has been already oiiserved tliaAhose rivers which originate south 
of .56 N. hit., are much less adapted for navigation in their iqiper 
conrsn.si than those which have their Fonrccs farther north, owing to 
the dr^'ness of tlie climate. Wlieii attempts were formerly mado to 
unite the Hoiithcni rivers (tin* Don, the Volga, tlie Dnieper, &e,) by 
canals, this circnrnstancct (lor>H i](»t appear to have been known, or at 
l<‘ast not to have been coii.sidered as an nlistacle to tin* ontm'priHc. All 
the canals which were undertaken in these districts however liavt; 
failed because there is no water to feed them. 

Oil the contrary, all Uie canals which have been mado iu the 
northern provinces have sneeceded coxiiidetely. The thri*e most 
important coiistitiiti; a water comm unication between the Volga ud<1 
the lakes of Onega and Ladoga, and coii.seqiiciitly with the Neva and 
St. J^etersbiirg. The most fainons and most frequented of them is 
the canal of Vishuci Volutshuk, near 67“ 4(V N. lat, 34" 30' K. long., 
by which a direct water comninnicatioii is opened between St Peter.-- 
burg and Astrakhan, a distance of 3200 miles ; yet the cntiul dfies imt 
exceed 3 miles in length. It niiitcs the Twcrzii, a feeder of tho Volga, 
with the L.akc of Mstino, which is about 8 miles long, but hardly a 
mile wide, and from wliich the river Muta flows into the Lake of 
Ilmen. To obviate the danger incurred by vessels exposeil to the 
storms so prevalent on Tiuke Ilmen, a canal has been ma/le from a 
]toint about a m*de above the einboucliim! of the Msta to the Vulcliuw, 
along tho northern shore of the lake. This canal, which is nearly 
0 miles long and from 12 to 14 fathoms wide at its upper level, is 
called the (Janal of Novgorod, ns it tormiuutcs iu the vicinity of that 
town in the Volchow. Though the actual exUait of the canals on this 
lino of water communication amounts only to 9 miles, tho works 
executed in rendering the connecting rivers navigable are very exieii- 
slve, and have cost largo sums. With the exception of the canals iu 
the interior of China, there is probably no canal in tlie world which is 
more navigated than that of Vishnei Volotshok. The produce of the 
mines of I'erni and Kkatnriiiburg, of the rich country and the oak- 
forests between Nishnoi-Novgorud and Simbirsk, and of the whole 
basin of the Oka, reaches St, Petersburg and tho Baltic by the Volga 
and this lino of navigation. The can^ and rivers on this line are 
free from ice from the middle of April to the end of October. 

Tho second line of water coxnmunioaliou is formed by the Tikhwina 
Canal, near 69“ 26' N. lat., 34“ 20' E. long. This lino of navi- 
gation begins iu the Vo]/;a at the mouth of the Maloga, north of 68“ 
N. lat., and near 38"' 30' K. long. It ascends the luHt-mentiuned river 
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to its most northeru bend, where it is joined by its large affluent the 
Ciiagoda or Chagodocha : it then follows the last-mentioned river to 
its junction with the Somino, wMch riiMs in the lakes of Somtno and 
Eglino. The Lake of Kgliuo is united by the Tikliwina Canal with 
the small Lake of Lebidiui, which is the soui*ce of the river Tikh- 
witika. The Tikhwinka runs westward into tlie Sias, which falls into 
the Lake of Ladoga a few miles cast of the embouchure of the 
Volchow. The oatjul itself is only 5 miles long and 36 feet wide at its 
upper level. A few cuts have been made in the Soiuiuo and Tikh- 
wiiika, but their length does nut exceed 4 miles. 

The thinl line of water communication traverses the two lakes of 
Onoi'u and Rjeloc Ozero. The Kowsha, a navigable river which rises 
in Lake Kowshoc Ozem, falls into the Luke Rjoloc Ozero from the 
north- w*ost. Some miles west of the Lake Kowshoo are the sources 
of the river Vytegrii, a feeder of Lake Onego. Tlotwccn these two 
rivers is the Lake of Matko, whoso waters^ with those of the Kow- 
Hhoti, are used to ffied the locks of three short canals, whose length, 
taken together, docs not exceed 8 miles. These canals are named the 
Mary Canals, in honour of the empress Mary (wife of Paul), who paid 
the expense of tho unilertiiking. The river Choksua, which issues 
from the Bjoloe Ozc'ro mid falls into tho Volga above Rybinsk, con- 
tiiiiiH some mjiids, which are avoided by a cut 12 miles long near tho 
town of Teheropoiieiz. 'J'ho Tikhwina and Mary ('luials can only be 
navigated from the end of April to the middle of October. 

As these throe systems of inland navigation traverse tlie ]ako.s of 
Ladoga and Onega, and tho barges were origiiiidly obliged to ])ass over 
iliem, heavy losses of projierty were frequently incurrc<l by the baigcs 
litMiig sw:mipc<l during the gales to which the lakes are subject. To avoid 
tliiK dangerous navigation, canals have been made along the southern 
slior(\s of the lakes. The. most western canal, called the 1 ^adoga Canal, 
iinilos ilic river Volchow with tlie Neva ; it is nearly 70 miles long, 
from U) to LI futhunis wide, from 4 to 7 feet d<;ep in summer, and 
from 7 to 10 feet in pju'ing. Steam-engines ai*c used in sumo of the 
looks in this canal, which was finished in 1733. When tlie Tikhwina 
i 'anal was made, this lims of navigation was extoiidod farther <Mist by 
the Sia.H Canal, which runs along tlie southern banks of Lake Ladoga 
Id the month of tho rivttr Sins, and is nearly 7 miles long, 8 fathoms 
widt% and 5 feet deoji. To obviate tho danger whicli the barge..s passing 
thnnigh the Mary Canals might <jn<5onnb‘r in navigating Lake Onega, 
the. (Uiega Canal was undertaken, which begins in the river Vytegra, 
aiiiiiit It) miles from its mouth, and miis westward to the lake. It is 
about LI miles long, 12 fathoms wide, and in general 7 feet deep. 
Kroin tlie eiiiboucliiirc of the Bwir to that of the Sias, where the Bias 
Canal begins, a canal was ooinpleted in ISlP, which is about 28 miles 
long and from 13 to 2*2 fathoms widt;; its lowest level is 7 feet below 
the. surface of the Ladoga. It Is called tho Swir Canal, and has no 
lucks* 'J'hus a lino of canals surrimnds the Boutliern extremity of tho 
I/ake of Ladoga, from the moiitli^f the Swir to the place where the 
Neva issues from the lake. The whole line is somewhat more than 
ICKi miles lung. 

'I'he Jjake of Bjeloii and its outlet tlie river Cheksna have recently 
alforded tho iiicaiis (d’ uniting by one sj^stcin of canals (Alexander 
i filial) tho riv<T iBviiia and Archangel w'ith the river Volga and with 
tho city of St. Petersburg. This lino of canals begins in the Cheksna, 
about 2U miles below its efflux from the lake, near the town of 
Kirilow, whence it rims I'ustward ihruugU sovcnil small lakes to tho 
river l*ornsowiza, which falls into the Lake of Kiibinskoe. Tho last- 
Jiientioned lake is the soarce of the river Snkhuna, the principal 
braiicli of tho 1)wiua, which is navigable for large barges from the 
place W'hero it Icnve.^ the lake. The whole lino between Kirilow and 
the Lake of Kubiuskoi.* does not much exceed •!() miles. This navi- 
gation, W'Lieli was completed in 1828, is of great importance for tho 
transjiort of timber, the produce of the extensive jdiie-forests on both ' 
sides of the Sukhona. 

In the year 182f> was commenced the Mo<;kwa and Volga Canal, 
which bfgiuH on the Volga, at the mouth of the river Diibiia, about 
40 miles below Twer, uHceiids the Dubuu to its confluence with the 
KeBtrin, and thou tho latter river to tho vicinity of the town of Klin. 
At Klin tho canal begins which leads to the Lake of Culziuo, which | 
constitutes the suminit level, and where a reservoir is formed which 
covei'H about four square uiilcs. From tliis lake tin? vi'sscls pass by 
another ciuial to the river Istra, whicli jiasscs near Voskivsensk, and 
falls into the river Moskwa about 26 miles above tlie city of Moscow. 
Near ex'* N. lat. a ciuial (CJatlierine (-anal) unites the Vychegda, one 
of the ]»ritieipnl branches of tho Dwinu, with the Kama, which is the . 
largest affluent of the Volga, by forming a water cominunicatioii j 
between two rivers called the Norihern and Southern K el tma. The , 
river Diiiia is united to tho Dnieper by the Bi*resinskoi ( 'anal, which j 
Cola, an affluent of the Diiiia, to tho Bcivziiia, n tributary of 
the Dmepor. Tho river Niemeii is united to the river i>iiii*]»or by tiie 
Oginsky Cariiil, which forms a coiiimiiuiuatiim between the river 
izczara, a tributary of tho Nieinon, and the Yasiolda, an affluent of 
^h-ipotz: tho hist-meiitioiietl river traveraes the swamps 
ol 1 msk and Hutnor, uml falls into the Dnieper. A comiiiiiiiicatioii 
hetween tile Vistula and tlie Dnieper exists by means of tho Pina 
t.anal, which unites the river Mookhaviee (which joins the Vistula at 
Ilrzesc Litewski) and tho Pripcez. ^ 

tiimaie. The fact that the iuteu(<it.y of cobl in Kuropo inereases 
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from west to cast, is illusti-ated by the climate of Russia. While the 
mean annual temperature of the western coast of Norway as fur north 
as North Cape is always above 82® Fahr., or the freezing-point, in a 
considerable portion of the most northern part of Russia the mean 
anuual temperature is below 32®. This is the case with the whole of 
Russian Lapland as far south as 66® N. lat, and also the whole country 
drained by the rivers Pechora and Mezen. But this severity of climate 
I does not prevent the growth of trees; along the upper courses of 
both rivers forests of considerable extent occur. But where tho mean 
annual temperature does not exceed 25® or 26®, which is tho case near 
the mouths of both rivers, a shnib a few inches high is rarely met 
with. Yet on the {leninsula of Kola, where the mean annual tempe- 
rature is certainly below 32®, barley is cultivated, and generally coint;H 
to maturity. TJiis part of Russia may be called the Arctic Region. 

South of this lies the Cold Region, in which the mean annual 
tcm|>eraturo varies bctwe.ou 32" and 40*. Tho southern limit of this 
region begins on the shores of tho llaltic, on tho Qulf of Riga, about 
58® N. laL, and runs hence east-south-east to the confluence of the 
Moskwa and Oka, near .55® N. lat., whence it continues in the same 
direction towards the southern extremity of the Ural Mountains, 
terminating south of Uralsk on the river Ural, near 51® N. lat. Tho 
winter in the northern districts lasts from seven to eight iiionths, and 
in the southern districts from live to six months. The Neva » 
generally covered with ice from the 27th of November to tho 19th of 
April. The quicksilver Kometiincs froezes at Plostow, in the interior. 
Both spring and autumn are short, and the i>aHf<age from cohl to heat, 
and vice vei'sii, is rather rapid. But in summer tlie heat is for two or 
three weeks very great. Tho thci*mometcr then rises to 86®, and even 
90®. In the interior both the lieat and the cold are greater tlian on 
the coast. At Casan the thermometer in winter generally descends 
to 28 " below zero, and in si i miner it rises to 1)5" and 96®. The aurora 
borealis is frcqueutl 3 ' seen, especially in March, June, Julj', and 
September. 

Tho 'J'eiripcrato Region extends over the southern provinces as far 
north as the lino above mentioned. Its mean annual temporaturu 
varies tHitween 40" and .50®, but in the Crimea tmd in tho country 
between the Iiiii ester and Danube it rises to .54" and 56 ’. This region 
is distinguished liy severe though short winters, and by long and very 
hot summers. Night-frosts are frequent in October and November, 
but continual frost does not set in before the middle of December, 
and it lasts to tho middle or end of February. West of tho Don the 
frost is often interrupted by a few days* thaw. Tho frost is intense 
while it lasts, the thormometer genei'aliy siukiug in tho western dis- 
tricts to 12^ below zero, and in tho eastern districts to -20'. From tho 
end of February the cold becomes more nioderate, but the weather 
continues to be raw; and there aro night-frosts during the north-east 
winds, which at that season arc the most frequent. In the middle of 
May however n sudden change takes place. In a few ilays the heat 
iucreascs to such a degree as to become oppressive. In June and July 
it still continues increasing until tho thermometer rises to between 
90 * and lOU". From the middle of August however the heat rapidly 
ilecreases, and in September night-frosts sometimes occur. In the 
hot season south-east uml east Avinds are jircvalent. The countries 
which border on the Baltic and on the White Sea have a wet climate, 
and ruin is frequent all tho year round : in winter a vast quantity 
of snow falls. 

Prod act ions . — Russia produces a considerable surplus of grain for 
exportation. Rye is tho great corn crop, Avhieh, except in tho stepp* s 
and the Arctic Region, may be grown in all parts of the empire. The 
groatest quantity is T>rodnced between the cataracts of tlm Dnieper 
on tlie south and tlie river Volga on tiic north, but ths cultivation 
extends to tho mouth of the l.)wiiia, 65" N. hit. It docs not always 
ripen north of tho \'olga, owing to the bhortiicss of the suinuier and 
the moisture of the atmosphere ; and it is generally necessary to dry 
the grain in buildings constructed fur that purpose. The cultivation 
of barley extends to 67'' N. lat. Oats do not succeed north of 62® 
N. lat. In some provinces which have a poor soil, and in the districts 
through which the great roads .and lines of inland water-communication 
run, the cultivation of oats is very extensive. Wheat is the principal 
object of agriculture in the fertile tracts along the rivers in the southern 
districts, but especially in the Ukraine ; farther north it is less grown, 
though it succeeds as far north as 58° or 59® N. lat. Millet is exten- 
sively grown ill tho elevated country which surrouuds the upper course 
of the Oka, Don, and Desna, and iii some other districts south of 55" 
N. lat. lu Southern Russia maize is cultivated south of 48® N. lat. 

Flax and hemp are more c.vtensively grown than in any other 
country in Europe. Along the river Don. and even on the steppes 
of tho Volga near Sarepta, flax and hemp are found in a wild state. 
They suceoc^d os far north as 65® N. lat., and both, togctlicr with hemp- 
seed and flax-seed, constitute important ai'ticles of export from Areh- 
ntigid, St. I’etcrsbitrg, Riga, and the Sea of Azof. Tobacco is much 
cultivated in the Ukriiiiie. . , **. 

The climate of Russia is not favourable to the eiiltivabioii of fruit- 
trees. With tho exception of wihl cherries and some bad apples, no 
fruits grow north of .56" N. lat. Other Iriiits are imported from 
foreign countries. l*can» and plums are only grown to any extent 
south of 53® N. hit. In the most southern dUtriets there are peaches, 
apricots, quinces, mu-berries, iiml walnuts; and in tho exteiisn'o 
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circharJifi of tlio Criiiioa there are uls\) almolld.^ and pomegrauateH. 
Qrapee are chlelly cultivated in the diatricts iilong tiic lower courao^ of 
the Don, on the Volga above Sarepta^ and in the Crimea. The wine 
ia generally ill made and of inferior quality, but the produce of ^e 
vineyorda on the Don, called Douiah wine, is said to be hardly inferior 
to Frauch chatn|Nigno. 

Kitchen-gardens are not much attended to. Potatoes, several kinds 
of cabbages, turnips, and caiTots however are extouHively grown ; and 
in some pliices cucumbers, pumpkins, and radishes, klelous, and 
eapecially wnter-inelons, are vciy abundant in the hot and dry countries 
near the stopjies. Asparagus gi'ows wild in the southern districts. 
Hops ai*e found wild, but they iiru also cultivated. Liiquorico thrives 
luxuriantly on the banks of the Volga in the government of Astrakhan; 
it is taken to Astrakhan, where the juice is expressed, and considerable 
quantities of it ara (exported. Soda is obtained from different kinds of 
salsola that grow in the steppes. 

The forests constitute one of the principal sources of wealth to 
Russia, and their produce, consisting of timber, fire-wood, tar, pitch, 
ashes, poarl-asb, and potasli, is exported to a largo amount. About 
three-fourths of the countries botweeu Oii ' K. lut. and the course of 
the Volga as far tsast as its great bend near Casaii, ara covered with 
forests. In all those countricts only pine, fir, larch, alder, and birch 
are found, with a few lime-tixsos ; ash-trees are rare. From these 
countries is derived the greatest part of tlie produce of the forests 
which goes to foreign markets. The central xu'oviuces have hardly as | 
much wood as is recpiired for fuel and for manufacturing purposes, j 
In some parts even fire- wood is dear and scarce. West of the Dnieper j 
extensive forests occur on the bauks of the Niemcn and in the swamps | 
of Piusk and Ihituor. They ehieily consist of ]iiuc- and fir-trees, but \ 
birch- and lime-trees are also comiiion, and in some parts these are the ; 
prevalent kinds. South of the swamps of Pinsk and Ratnor there arc : 
some forests of beech, anil tills is the only part of Russia whei'c that : 
tree is abundauL The great forests to the oast of the central pro- ' 
vinces occupy a large pari of tlic govcmmeiits of Piirui, Viatka, (^iisan, 
Nisobuei - Novgorod, Peusa, and Saratov. They consist mostly of pine, 
fir, lurch, abler, and birch in Perm ami Viatka; but in the other 
govemuicints, of oaks, lime-trees, elms, and ash. The southern pro- 
vinces of Russia are quite without trees. The oak-tree is most common 
between and 5(i'' N. lat. Near the Ural Mountains it is not found 
north of 57*^ N. lat., but farther west it extends to bd"" N. lat., and a 
few trees are even found in Finland north of tiO” N. lut. 

The domestic nniinals of England are found in Russia, with the 
exception of I'sibbits. Horses are very iininerouH, and of various 
breeds. Those iu the nortlierii provinces are ratlicr siiiaLl, but the 
central and soutiieru districts have large breeds. Those of tin 
Cosaaks, Kalmucks, and Kirghiz, which posture iu the steppes, and | 
become almost wild, ai*e distinguished by their power of sustaining 
the greatest fatigue with very scanty food. There are also a few wild 
horses iu the steppes. Black cattle is abnmlaut, as is evident from 
the iin mouse quantities of tallow and hides wliich are exported, 
though the domestic consuinptiou of both articb.’s is very great. 
Sheep tire still more iiiiiiierous ; and the breed has been improv<rd by 
crossing witli the Merino and Saxon sheep. Tii general however the 
wool is of an indiilerent quality. During the winter sheep-skins form 
the common dress of the peasantry, in tlie Houlbeni steppes there 
arc some peenliiu' bre^eds of sheep, anioiig whicli tlie Kirghiz breed 
with the large bushy tail is the most remarkable. Their wool, when 
full grown, is short and coarse, but the lambs have a Hue and beautiful 
fleece. Goats iU*c more nunieroiis iu Russia than iu other countries of 
Europe : the skins are used for making morocco leather. Hogs are 
generally reared, Gxce])t in the stofipes : they oi'e most numerous iu 
the countries where there lU’e ouk-forcsts, and in the western ])roviue(w, 
from which a great number of Jjatiis and iiincli Ijucon is sent to other 
|)arts of the empire. Tlie nomadic tribes w'hich wander about in the 
steppes keep a great number of camels : some rich proprietors have 
more tluin 1000 head. In the government of Astrakhan buffaloes arc 
kept. Fowl, geese, and ducks are abundant. Reindeer are only ke]>t 
north of (iO" N. lat. 

Among the wild animals of Russia are the bison (f/riw), whicli still 
exists iu the forest of Bialoviza, near the source of the K orew ; :ind in 
the northern forests elks, deer, hares, and w'ibl hogs, bears, gluttons, 
badgers, wolves, foxes, martens, jiolecats, weasels, ermines, otters, 
squirrels, and marmots. In the steppes there are wolves, foxes, and 
wild hogs ; also wild asses, saiga antelojics, konsuks, ami the dipus j 
jerboa. 

N^rly all kinds of birds which arc met with iu England occur in ' 
Russia, and also the capercailzie and pelican ; the lost however lives : 
only on the shores of the Black Scu mid the Caspian. 

Fish is very plentiful in the rivers as well us iu the White fcica and 
along the coaigts of tlie Arctic Sea, but it is lens abundant, in the 
Baltic. The fish which are chiefly taken in tlie White Seu are hafl- 
dock, cod, herrings, anil the omul, a kind of salmon. In the I'olar 
Sea, especially along the coasts of Nova Zombla, the whole, the walrus, 
narwhal, S'lal, dolphin, white fish, and some other kinds are caught. 
The most important fisheries in Russia uro those of the Volga, the 
Urol, mill the Sea of Azof. [Astkakhan ; Azof.] The fiali is sent 
to all parts of the funpiro, but is not exported to any large amount. 
Isinglass and caviare arc sent to foreign markets. 


Serpents and lizards are common only in tiio steppos. Swarms of 
locusts occasionally infest the countries that border on the htoppes. 
Among the noxious iusects ore soorpioiis, millipedes, tarantulas, and 
the scorpion-spider. Bees are found wild iu most of those provinces 
which have large forests, but they are also reai*od in other ports of 
the empire, especially by the M;ordwi. Though the consumption of 
wax is very great in the churches, Russia stilL exports some wax. 
Tlie honey oollected iu the districts where forests of limo-troos exist 
is highly valued, and fetches a good price. The mulberry-tree thrives 
well in the southern provinces, and the silk-worm also succeeds, but 
the mnnufactarers of Moscow and other parts of the empire obtiiiu 
their chief supply of raw silk from Persia. 

(jvology and Mineralogy , — The successivo priniocval deposits extend 
over European Russia in rcgidar sequence, and iu an unulterad state. 
UeucG, though the surface prosonts only a monotonous and undulating 
surface, chiefly occupied by accumulations of mud, sand, and erratic 
blocks, the framework of the country wherever it can be detected 
exhibits a clear ascending series belonging to the Silurian period. 
The oldest deposits have been only partially hardened since they 
wore accumulated at the bottom of the sea, and have been elevated iu 
low plateaus that have uudei^ono no change or disruption. The 
general order of the older strata has been singularly exempted from 
all intrusion of every descriptiou of plutouic or volcanic rocks. The 
old deposits consist of slightly coherent mud, marl, aud sand, 
strata deviating but little from horizoiitality, and are provoil to 
belong to the same geological period as some of the liar<l slaty 
mountains of North Wales. Tu the Ural chain where there ani 
numerous eruj^tive rocks (porphyry, gi*eenstoue, sieiiite, granite, and 
serpentine), the soft primievai strata so ]>revaloiit iu other jiurts of 
European Russia have been converted into metaTiiorplious rucks, 
or^'Hialliiie schists, limestone, and quartz. 

In a loi'ge poriiou of the country, however, west of tlio Ural chain, 
comprising the greater part of the governments of I’erm, Oreiibur;^ 
Cosan, Nischuei-Novgorod, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Viatka, and Volt>gda, 
constituting an area twice the size of h'rouce, the older sedimentary 
strata are overlaid by vridcly iliiriised masses of l*erniiau rocks which 
contain fauna and flora essentially ]»a]ieozoic (the genera being the 
same as those of the coal- period, but the species with a few excejilions 
diflersnt), tuid constitute the true termination to the long pakeuzoic 
period. These Permian deposits are of varied mineral aspect ; they 
consist of grits, sandstones, marls, conglomerates, limestones, Homi'.- 
times iuclosing great masses of gypsum and salt, aud an* also much 
inqiregnuled with c:oppcr, and occ:isiouiilly with sulphur, 'i'iiey are 
llauked on the west, east, and iiurtli by tlio upper inombers of the 
carboniferous rocks, but wit!) litilo or no coal. Limestones inier- 
straiified with much gypsum ]>rcvai1 iowartU the bas«;. In some 
parts of the region salt springs occur rising, it is supposed, from 
masses of rock-salt In older palioC^zoie rocks ; but iu tlit: steppes 
south of Orenburg, the mineral is subordiiiato to the true ri'il I'er- 
miiui deposits. Salt-beds range up to the foot of the older paheozoie 
and crystfilliiio rocks of the South I'ral Mouiitaiits tcj the cast of 
Orenburg. 

These I’erniiaii strata as above biiitod at enutaiii many varieties iu 
their contents and relations. Along certain portions of the we.st 
flank of the I'ral cdiain they occur iu almost appan.-iit couforniity to 
the carboniferous rocks; all the strata, whether carboiufisroiis or 
I'crmhui, have been raised up uini thrown otf sharply towards tlic 
west. At Sergiofok and on the bauk.^ of tlio ,Sok in tlie basin of the 
lower Volga, magnesian limestone and marl are surinountcil by 
gypsum, eojipcr ore, aud native sul]ibur, with sulphureous and 
asphaltic springs in the middle ma-tses, whilst other marlslimcs and 
while liincstonos form the Hiiniiiiit. Near Kazan huge masses of 
gypsum, rising high above the level of the Vtilga, are suruiouiiUfd by 
limestone cliffs, and the latter liy red, grtieii, and white marls, lij 
the central tracts, between tlie Dral Mountains and tJic Volga, the 
lime.stoiie in soino tracts assuiiies a definite horizon, and is uiiderlaiil 
liy coarse grits ; it is repeated also at various levels in u succchsiou of 
beds inUTlaminuted wdtli saml. stones, and yellow, white, and greenish 
marls, occiisiuually etiUtainiug plants and small seauiH of impure coal 
— ^the whole being surmounted by red griU aud euuglomcrutus with 
eoj>per-ore. 

In some of the Polish governments the youugor secondary and 
tertiary deposits are so widely spread that the paheozoie rucks rise 
only iu small patches to the surface. An>iind Kielce a nucleus of 
Devonian rocks with much liiiiestoue, uud charged with characteristic 
fossils, is followed by carboniferous limestones and by thick-bedded 
c lal-HcaiUH, over a Hinall district that extends into the coal tracts of 
Silesia, lii cousoquiuicc of the high antiquity of the Silurian strata, 
which iirevuils so widely in Russia, there is little or no coal. WJiat 
seams are known to exist are mere streaks, and of bad quality. The 
ouly coal deposits of any importance are those of Kieli;e aud the Donuiz 
coid-field, which lies between the Dnieper and the Don, about 100 
miles from the Sea of Azof, in a ruggetl diKlncated ti'aot, whore the 
scams mostly of anthracite ju«o thrown up at dillcreut high luigles so 
as to be difficult to work. * 

In Boutheni Liberia thci-e is a great extension of the younger 
palieozoic deposits, which extend also to the Altai Mountains, whilst 
in north-eastern Siberia such rocks have been traced even to the Sea 
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of Okhotsk. [Stberia.'! The geolqgy of the Ural Chain is gmii 
under Ural Mountains. (Murchison, *Siluria.') 

Russia is rich in miner^s. Gold oocnra neor the Gulf of Onega, 
and also on the western declivity of the Ural Mountains [Ural 
Mountains] ; but the chief gold-mines of Russia arc on the eastern 
or Siberian side of the Ural Mountains. Platinum was discovered on 
the western declivity of the Ural in 182.3, and six mines are success- 
fully worked near 57* 40' N. lat. No silver is found in European 
Russia, though it occurs in Siberia. Rut the greatest mineral wealth 
of Rusria consists in its iiiineH of copper and iron. Roth those metals 
frequently ocmir on tho vresteru declivity of the Ural Mountains, from 
55“ to 60“ N. lat., and they are worked in many jihioes. The govem- 
inent of Perm, where the mines are most extensively worked, has 
200 mines of different kinds in operation, more than 7200 furnaces, 
and above 1 80,000 men directly or indirectly cmplf»yed in different 
brunches of metallurgy. The mines belong, some to tbe crown, some 
to private persons. The governments of Viatka and Orenburg 
also important mining districts. Iron-ore occurs also on the southern 
declivity of the Uwalli, and on the tableland wliich extends about 
the Rourctm of the rivers Oka, Don, and Desna. It is tl^pn; found in 
the clay in layers, and HonustiriiOB only in lumps. Frequently it occurs 
in bogs and morasses. The exteuRive manufaetun^s of Tula hardly 
use any other iron, (jiiicksilver, arsenic, nickel, cobalt, antimony, 
anrl bismtiLli exist in several places. 

Salt is an inqiortant article. Besides the vast sources for the supply 

ill is article before mentioned, the salt-formation extends along tlie 
western declivity of the Ural Mountains, to the source of the Jvama, 
and ilience westward on both sidcjs of the Uwalli. In all these 
districts salt is iiiaile from numerous salt-springs. The greater number 
of tlicstj salt-manufactures arc contained in the governments of Perm | 
and Viatka; but sevenil of them occur farther wesl. Salt is imported 
into the Baltic provinces in»m foreign countries cheaper than the 
native article, owing to the heavy expenses of transport. 

Marble and granite are quarried near the village of 'fivdia, at tlie 
nortlieni extremity of the Lake of (hiega, and at Serdobol, on the 
northern .chores of T.ake Tjadoga. 'J3ie marbhi is nf good grain ; some 
is whif'tt, an<l souk* has a reildish colour with whit<i stripes or spots. 
Tin* granite is worked with groat activity ; all the public edifices and 
private mansions in St. Pirtersburg are built of it. 

luhahiiuvtit, — Russia is inhabited by a greater number of nations, 
iliiloring in language, characiter, and civilisation, than any other country 
of I'hirope. The inhaliitants belong eitiier to the Caucasian or to the 
Mongol race. 1’he Caiiemian however is by far the most niimermis, 
as the nations of Mongol origin do not form one-hundredth part 
of the whole poptiiation. 

'riie Caucasian race in Russia consists of individuals belonging to 
iSlavofiiaiis, 'iVhudes or Fins, Turks or 3\‘irtarH, Germans, Jew.s, and 
Greeks. Nine tenths of the jiopulation are of the Slavonic race. 
3’hey ai'o <lividod into Rnssians, Poles, Lithuanians and Lettes, and 
Walliichiaiis and Servians. The Russians constitute more than t'wo- 
thirds of tlie whoh* juqiulation, and their number is estimated by 
Ibixthaiison at about 50 millions. Tliej" inhabit, to the exclusion of all 
otlier nations, the central provinces of the empire V»ctween the Dnieper, 
and the A’olga. They likcnvisc; constitute the mass of the inhabitants 
in the nortlieni provinces between the Ural Mountains and the White 
Sea, .and in the Hoiitluu’ii between tli(^ Ibin .and the Dniester. 13iey 
.are divhhvl into Great and Little Russians. The latter inhabit the 
<-onntry efilled tlie ITki-aine. Tlie ('ossaks are properly descendants 
<»ftlu! Little UiiMsiaiiM, and are iiitonnixed with Poles, Tart .ars, and 
Kaltnneks. [CfissAKS. | Tin* Great Russians, with the exception of a 
comparatively sniull number who h.ave obtiiined their fia*odom, arc* 
iioiiilsiiieii to the iiiiniernus body of rich nobles wbicli exist.-, among 
tlieni. Among tln^ Jdttle Russians a considerable miiiibor of familie.s 
are not subject to any master ; an<l the Co.«8iiks are all free. 

The Poles, togolher witli the lius.-aiaiis, inhabit the govenniieiits 
described under Pol. AM), those of Volhynia and Podolia, .and almost 
exelu-ively that of Grodno. Their numbers ninoiint to about six or 
seven iiiilliotis. The Poles are said to be of more retined iii.amiers than 
the Russians ; but iii the arts of civilised life, eapocially in niauufac- 
tiir«*s, and all branches of industry, they are behind the Russians. 

The Litliuiiiiiaiis iiilinbii the governments of Viliiii and Minsk. Their 
number docs not exceed one million and a half. Their Language is 
very different fron; the comiiion Slavonic dialects in its material and 
forms, but is intermixed with many Russian terms. Tliey arc agricul- 
turists, but otherwise they have not made much progress in civilisation. 
North of the Idthuaniuns, in Oourlaiid and Idvonia, arc the Lettes, 
whoBc^ iiuTiibor prolmbly does not much exceed half a million. They 
speak n language different from that of the Russians and the Lithu- 
anians. They are exclusively occupied with the cultivation of tho 
ground. 3'hoH« who live in Courlaiid are frciiuontly distinguished by the 
name of Koors. Roth uiiiioiis, the Lithuanians and Lettes, were bomis- 
imni to the Gorman nobility cstablisheil in their countr}’, till tlie reign 
Aloximdcr, who partially efl'ecttfd their emaiicipatiou. 

Iho Vlaches, or Wiillachlans, live in tho government of Ressarabia, 
between the rivers Dniester and Pruth. Their number does not 
exceed luilf million. They speak a language which is inniidy com- 
)H)S(m 1 of Latin, Greek, Dalitin, nnd 'rurkish. They are indiistrioin* 
eultivatol's of the land. They were formerly tdaven tc* llu* boyars, nr 


nobility, but they ceased to be so neari^r 100 years ago. Among tbe 
Vlacbea there are a few families of Servians or Raisses, and a few more 
are settled in the government of Ekatarinoslaf. 

The Tshudes, or Fins, were formerly considered to belong to tho 
Mongol race ; but their light hair and their blue eyes have of late 
procured them a place among the (.Caucasian race, in spite of their flat 
noses and flattened countenances. They inhabit two separate portions 
of Russia. The majority of them are settled on both sides of the Gulf 
of Finland. Two of these nations, the Fins and tho Ijaplanders, occupy 
the country north of the gulf. The Fins, who inhabit Fint.ant), are 
agrienlturistH and breeders of cattle. The Laplanders live north of 
65" N. lat., and are mostly occupied with their reindeer. Their 
number does not exceed a few thousands. On tho south of the Gulf 
of Finland are tho b^sthos or Esthonians, whose number is above half 
a million. Their language is similar to that of tho Fins. They are 
almost exclusively occupied with the cultivation of the ground, and 
were serfs to the nobles until 1818, when the emperor Alexander 
effected their emancipation. South of the Esthonians, in tho country 
lying on both sides of the small river Salis (near .'58“ N. lat.), is the 
small tribe of tho Livis or Livonians, who have given their name to 
Livonia. They speak a dialect of the Fiiinisli langu.a.ge, and are exclu- 
sively .agriciiltiirists. 

The easierii members of the Tshiidic family are separated from the 
western by an immens*! tract of country upwards of 500 miles in 
width, which is now iuh.abitcd by Russians. When and how the sepa- 
ration took place is not on record. The eastern Tshudic tribes live on 
the western declivity of the Ural Mountains, and on the banks of the 
middle Volga, and are eight in number -Syrianes, Permians, Vogules, 
Votiakes, Chuvashes, Chcrctnisses, Mord vines or Mordwi, .and Toptiares. 

The Syrianes, the most northern of these tribes, inhabit the woody 
country between the upper course of the K.aina and the Vychegda, an 
affiiient of the Dwina, and p.articularly both banks of the Vychegda, 
as far west as the mouth of the Syssola. Their j>rincipal occupation 
is the chase of the wild .animals with which their country abounds. 
Their language differs very little from th.at of the J*ormi.ans, w’hich has 
a great aflinity to the Finnish. 

Tho Permians occuj^y tho country south of thi? Syrianes, between tho 
rivers Kama iiud Viatka. Though agriculture has made more progress 
among thorn than among the Syrianes, they derive thoir principal siib- 
pistniice from the chase, and more especially from the Jdsheries in the 
Kama and Viatka. Roth of these tribes generally speak also tlie 
Russian language. 

'J'hi* Vogules (who resemble tho KtalmUcks) occupy both declivities 
of the Ural Mountains between 5S“ and 60’ N. lat. Tliey are short, 
ill stature, have round facc*s with projeotin:' cheek-bones, and vciy 
little beard. Their language shows that they belong to the Tshudes; 
it exhibits also «a gn?at affinity to the Magyar. Tho Vogules live 
entirely on the produce of the chase. They live in sm.alL societies, 
Consisting only of five or six huts, and lead a wandering life. A small 
number have been converted to tbe Greek Church; tho remainder ai*e 
heathens. 

3''he Voti.ak os are settled west of the J’ermians, on both siilos of the 
upper course of the river Viatk.a, .and in the country about tins source 
of tlie Kama. In langu.agc and bodily formation the 3 ' resemble the 
jsroper Fins more than sui^' other of these eastern Tshiidic tribes. They 
arc diligent agriculturists, and also rear cattle and bees. They are 
allowed to chose their own m-agistmtos. They paj* only a capitation- 
tax. Most of them have einbr.aced Uhristiauitx*. 

'rhe Chuvasahes :nid Uluremissos live in the neigliboiirliood of (‘asm, 
on both ."ides of tlic Volga. 3^he (ffiuvashe.s who dwell chiefly west of 
the river h.avi* bceoiue niembiTs of the Greek Church. In their fiensonal 
appearance tliey resoluble the Turkish or IVrtar tribes, to wlioin they 
are said to be akin in language, though this has betMi aNo pronoiineed 
to he ;i diah’et »)f tlie Finnish. 'Flic ('lIU\^^shes eiiltivafc the ground, 
and rear cattle and V*ees. Tho tJlieivniisses speak a language which 
contains a large number of Finnish roots intermixed with a largo 
number of Turkish origin. The conformation of their bodj’ likewise 
.shows some mixture with tho Turkish race. Thej*- are verj’ diligent 
and intelligent agriculturists, .and have large hi*rds of cattle. The 
majority have adojitcd the religion of tho Greek Church ; they observe 
the festiv.alR both of the Greeks and the ^lohammcdnns. 

The Mordwi, or Mordviucs, are settled west of the Chuvashes, in the 
country on both sides of tho river Sura, which fsills into the Volga 
from tho south, bt»tween Nischnei-Novgorod ami Casan. On tho west 
tlicy extend to the Oka. They live iutcnuixeil with the Russians, 
whom tliey resemble in feature and form, but their language* is Finnish- 
They are all Christians. Thej’ cultivate tlieir lands with great care, 
and their fields are not inferior the best-cultivated grounds iu 
Russin. They pay great attention to bees, and sts the\- live in a country 
abounding in forostA of lime-tives, their hone\’ is preferred to that of 
aiij’ other part of Russia. 

The Toptiares, tho most CiisU'rii of the Finnisli^tribes, an) settled on 
, the banks of tlie Rialaya, an ;iffluent oC the Ivania from tho oast. 

I Though tho Finnish eleiuoiit prevails in their language, it contains 
I also a large number of Turkish words. They rear cattle nnd bees. 

and pafw a gre.at part of their rime in limiting wild animals. They 
■ are parti v heariiens and narlly Mohaiiiuie.lans. 

j 'rim third gnat briinh tho I'amvisi.ni family’ whle!i inhabits 
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RuBsia ia the Turkiah, or Tartar. They came into Russia between 
the 9th and 13th century witli the Mongols and other conquerors. 
The Turkish tribes at present existing in Russia are four, the Tartars 
of Gasan, the Bashkirs, the Metsheriakes, and the Nogai Tartars. The 
Tartars of Cason are the most civilis^ nation in Russia. Thmr 
language is a pure and cultivated Turkisli idiom. About seven-eighths 
of them are still MoliarnmedAiis. They have schools both for the lower 
and higher classes of the people, lu the elementary sliools instruction 
is given in I'oading and writing, anti the JCorjiii and some other religious 
books aro explained. The objects of instruction in tlie liiglier schools 
are the Turkish, Persian, and Arabian languages, and nrithinotia The 
priests are educated in nn inslitiitioii t?stablishpd for that purpose in j 
H village called Garguli, which is about nine miles from the town of ; 
Orenburg. Those who arc established in the towns are either mer- 
chants or manufacturers. The inhabitants of the villages are careful 
cultivators of the soil, and also occupy themselves with rearing cattle 
and bees. Their villages arc well jirovided with the most common 
mechanics, as tauners, shoemakers, tailors, dyers, blacksmiths, mid j 
carpenters. They have embraced Christianity. | 

Tiic Bashkirs inhabit both declivities of the Ural Mountains, from ; 
56** N. hit. to near 5'V N. bit. They resemble in langunge and manners 
the Tartars of Ciisan, though in the form of their body tliey approacdi 
the type of the Mongols. The Bashkirs still adhere to a wandering : 
life, in winter they inhabit villages, but in summer they ramble about j 
in the country. They ciiltivaio sunie patches tif land near tlie liuiLses i 
bL-fore they begin their wanderings, but the ]iroduco of tlieao fields is | 
not adequate to their cousiimjition. Their riches consist in horses, of i 
which the poorest peasant has from 30 to 50, and many have 500, ainl j 
the richest from 1000 to 2000. Their horses arc of a good brecil. j 
They keep only a small number of black cattle, sheep, and goats. 
They have also a great numbiu* of boe-hivi?8, and they collect an = 
immense quantity of wax and honey from the wild bees, which are ! 
nowhere more common than in the ooniiiries adjacviit to the base of . 
the Ural Mountains. Tliey train the falcon for the cliase of hares, • 
foxes, and wolves. The small tribes of the MtjUheriakvs live • 
dispersed among the ISashkirs, and subsist on the ]iroduce of their 
herds of cattle mid of their bee-hives. They also cultivato the grouinl, 
but not to 11 groat extent. They are considered to be more civilised 
than their neighbours. Botli tribes are Moliammedaus. 

The Nogai Tartars inhabit the Crimea and the steppe which extends 
north of that peninsula ; they are also dispersed over the country east 
of the Sea of Azof, and along the northern base of the Caucasus. In ’ 
the Crimea they are agriciiiturists, and have cxiiuisive orchards. They 
also manufacture leather, and make cutlery, saddle.^, and shoes. This . 
jiortiou of the Nogai has attained a considerable degree of civilisation. . 
The remainder of the Nogais lead a half wandering, half-settled life in ! 
the steppes north of the Sea of A/.of. Their lienls consist of cattle 
mnl small hardy horses, but of a ratine small breed. They have also 
numerous flocks of the large-tailed sheeii. ] 

The ziuinber of iiidividinds belonging to the Teutonic family is pro- 
bably larger than that of the Turks. They are Germans and Sw('dc.'=!, - 
with whom a few Danes are mixed. Numerous families of Germaiis : 
are dispersed through tlie provinces along the Baltic, south of the Gulf , 
of Finland, among the Lottes and Ksthonians, and in tliose parts they i 
constitute the nobility of the country. Most of tlicse families sidtlod 
there when the Gi-dcr of the Knights Swordbearers was tbo aektiow- > 
lodged sovereign of tlicse countries (from 13()0 to 1530). Great ; 
numbers of German families are settled in the two capitals and in the | 
chief towns ttf the empire, in tlie southern ])rovinceH, and in the j 
Crimea. Tlie Swedes arc niimorous along the nortlioni coast of the ; 
Gulf of Finland, and the eastern coast of the Gulf of liotltuia. I 

There are few Jews in the central mid iioriherii provinces ; but they j 
are numerous in those parts which formerly belougi d to Poland. They ' 
are smiths, tailors, shoemakers, brewers, (iistillcrs, ^e. 

The Greeks are dispersed all over the southern provinces of the j 
empire os merchants. In the Crimea a few villages an? entirely ' 
inhabited by them. Tliey occupy thciii.selves with agriculture and 
gardening. 

The KalmiiekH show their Mongol origin by the form of their body, 
as well 08 by their language. The trilies of this nation which still 
exist in the soQth-i?ast.ern Btepi>ea of Russia are the remnant of those 
which loft Russia in 1770 and 1772, at the invitation of the ChiricKe 
goveniTiieiit, and settled in the plains of Songaria. They arc divided : 
into five tribes. In a country which bus hardly a fi-w jiatclies of ! 
cultivable land, the Kalmucks by able rrianagerueiit have 8ucccc;ded in 
maintaining homes, cattle, catnelH, sheep, and g.i;iU t<i the niiiiils^r of i 
three millions. Tiny export to other parts of l; afl.sin wool, liair, tallow, ? 
lamb- and sheep-skins, hides, and fur to a large .luionnt. The KrdmuekH • 
are Buddhists and have their own Great Lama. They have also their . 
own political administration, of wliich the khan of tlic Derbet tribe is ' 
the head. He is assisted by eight counsellors and judges, ami a person ; 
Sent from St. Petersbui^. i 

Alter the emignition of the larger number of Kalmucks in 1771 and = 
1772, by which the whole steppe between the rivers Volga and Ui-al | 
south of the Obstshei Sirt was at once deprived of its inhabitants, n j 
2 JUU 1 CTOU.S tribe of Kii^hiz Cossaks, belonging to the Little Horde of ! 
that iiuMon, was ref tied in the tract which the Kalmucks liud abandoriiMl. ! 
They are known under the name of the Bukei horde, from the name | 


of their chief, called Bukei, who introduced them into Ruwia. In 
pomonal appearance, they greatly resemble the ^Imiicks and other 
Mongol tribes, but their Ungpiago is Turkish. I.iko the Kalmnoka, 
they ore nomadic hordsmeii, but they have only a small n^ber of 
camels. They also keep some cattle and goat^.^ Thoir wealth mainly 
consists in horses and sheep. Some rich proprietors are said to have 
4000 or 5000 horses and 20.000 sheep. The sheep supply the principal 
articles of traffic, and numerous Hocks are aunually sold to the 
Russians at Oroiibnrg, Troizk, and Astrakhan. Their agriculture is 
limited to the raising of some barley, and a small qiiaiitity of wheat 
and millek They hunt the fur-bearing animals, with which their 
country abotmds, and in sumnier the saiga-antoloj>e. The Kirghiz 
Cossaks are not very strict MobauiniodatiB. 

Agrimltarc , — Notwithstanding the variety and great abundance of 
the natural productions of the Kussiau empire, agrioulturo may be 
said to bo even now (with the exceptions to be noticed presently) iu 
its first stagej siucd there is certainly bo province which yields even 
half of what it is capable of producing, lleiico in the greater part of 
the empire it is not so much the ground itself that has any value, ns 
the labouring population, and accordingly it is not tbo iiuniber of acres 
in an e.stato tfiab is considered, but that of the male surfs att:i(*.hed tii 
it. The old three-field system of husbandry, l»y which one-third oi 
the lainl is always in fallow, is generally adopted in Itussia. Tins sys- 
tem is iiufavoiirablo to cattle breuiliug and to the making oi maiinrt? lor 
suppl^’iiig the exhaustion of the soil: it lias alsii led to the cxtii'fuitioii oi^ 
the forests in many jiarts ; but it is too deeply rooted in the liabits ol 
the jienple to bo easily changed. In the IkiHie province.n liowever 
agriculture is in an adv.anced condition, and many improved iiiidhods 
have been introduced by the wealthy proprietors. The govc?rnincnts 
iic.'irest to Moscow alsf>, and the Folish governnnnits, have a compara- 
tively large proportion of eiiUivat<?d land and a tolerably gooil 
syntom of cultivation ; yet even in piMviiices there arc e.xteii.'^ive 

tnicts in whicli not one-iil'teenlli j>:irt of the surface is cultivated. 
thiiine.ss of the population, the w.'int of roads and ni:irLet.s in tint 
interior of the empire, and obstinate adherenee to oltl routine, con- 
tribute to prolong this state of things. On account of tlie cornpar.i- 
tivcly small value of land, and the want of manure, the fields in 
Great and Little Ru.s.sia are often suffered to be fallow for two or tliro** 
years. The u.sual kinds of cot*ii grown are rye, wheat, b.'irley, and 
oats; maize is grown ehielly in tlie countries about the Black 
Other ])roducts are pulse, esjiceially peas ; niillet, hemp, and llax in 
the West and north we.steni governnieiits ; niid hop.s in Little RuH.sia. 
The cuItivatioLi of gra;-se.s is neglected. According to Teiigoborski, 
who in his ‘Prorluetive Force.H of Rii.'^.sia,' ostiiniitcs the population of 
the empire at (kS million.^, tlie total cereal produce nmiually amounts 
to 260 million icliel worts, or lHtk875,tH)() inqierial qiiarti rs. Of this 
about 9 iiiillioii qUiirters, chiefly wheat, are exported, leaving 1 77,S75,9tU) 
quarier.s to supply seed corn, and the giaiii used in breweries imii 
disii]lerie.s, for feeding cuttle, and for the support of the population ; 
wliich last, according to a careful <?Ktiiii:ite by Si.’hubert some yt'ars 
ago, amouiit.s to about 15 bu-flu.-ls per head. Tlie average aiuiiial 
exportation of hemp and flax bftweeii Lsl7 and In.'jU was not tpiite 
seven and a half inillioii poods <36 lbs. each). Timber, hides, t;illow, 
and wool aiv the otln*r clii« f e.x)iorts. Tlie cxjmrt of wool, formerly 
very considt ruble, hits fallen oil' us tbe siqiply from Au.str.'dia ]ia.< 
increased; the carclessiies-s of thi. flockinastors (who labour rather to 
increase tlie number of their ilocki» than to improve their breeds), in 
matters relating to tlie eleatising and sorting of tlio w<Ni], has tciidcvl 
considerably to check export of tliis article. In some ye.*irH the 
harvests fail, and insbe.ad of exporting corn it is n(?ee.ssary to allow 
the iniportatiofi of corn free of rluty. I'he gov<iniiueut makes gn at 
efforts to favour ngriculture. It endeavours to ex toml nst'.fiil kiiowiiuig*? 
on the subject to all ]>urtM fif the l•mpire ; many agricultural societie.s 
have been foniied, and school.s estublisbed, in wliich c^ver^’tliiiig bear- 
ing on the subject is taught in the most simple iiianiuT. In 1*iuropeaii 
liu.s.'iia le.ss than 2-lOths of the surface is uuder corii-culLui't; ; in 
Franco the ratio is nearly 5’lOths. 

M anv fact ana.- The manufactures of Russia have been chiefly in- 
debted for their oiicuaragemeiit and progress to the eJforts of the 
governnieut. Idie czars Ivan 1. and II. invited iirtiyans and workmen 
from Geriuaiiy, the N ethf.‘rlands, and Italy, and estublUhed at Mo.scnw, 
Yui*os]av, Smolensky and Kiew xnatiufuciiiii's of woo]leii cloth, linen, 
arniH, Ac. But the civil wars before the accessiun of the house of 
Rorriatioir, and the intorfereuce of Sweden and Poland, which Jed to 
the desolation of the country, clieekcd the iiifuiit manufactim\s, so tliiit 
ill fact nothing was done till the reign of Peter the Great, wlio in this, 
as ill ui.my other respects, was the founder of tbo proa}ierity of Uiissta. 
He gave great encouragement to foreign manufacturers, and founded 
in the first instance great man u factories of arms at Tula, J*etrosiiwodsk, 
and at iScstrabeck, tiear Ht. Pt-tershiirg; and the gi>>at imperial tiiann- 
factories of woollen and linen at Moscow. At St. Petersburg ho 
established roann factories of articles of luxury, such as mirrors, 
expensive glass-wares, rich car]iots, silks, cotton, Ac. Jii all the larger 
cities he established at least one manufactory of woollen, linen, and 
metfil, BO that at his death there were twenty-one great imfierial 
manufactories, and many smaller ones, partly supported ut the puhtic 
ex|>euBe. The chief seat of maiiuructiires is Moscow and its govern- 
ment; and next the governineiils of Wludiinir, Nischiiei-Novgonul, 
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Saratov, and St Petersbui^g. In Poland iho woollen, linen, and leather 
manufiftotures attained great pro^erity under Alexander 1., and the 
cotton maniiftioturo, with etoam machinery, has boon aiuco intnYduced. 
[Poland.] The RuRbian workman is very clever, and imitates with 
wonderful facility ; but as he attends mainly to external appearance, 
his works arc deiiciont in quality anfl durability. ^ 

Among the most important branches of Tiational iudustiy are-~ 
inauufaotorieH of woollen cloths and otlier woollen goods, silk, cotton, 
linen of all kinds; tanneries, tallow uielting-houHes, candle manufac- 
tories, soap manufactories, and metnl-wares. Tho ceutrid part of the 
empire is the chief theatre of manufacturing industry. Tula alone 
used to bo meuiioriod for its manufiictories of all kinds of metal 
articles; it still maiutains its nianiifacturiiig activity, but no longer 
holds the first place. The government of I’ena has rocontly become 
very diatiuguished for its nmniifactiiro of raot:iI-ware and leather. Tho 
inamifacture of tobacco and snuff, and beet root sugar, have greatly 
increased in recent years. The cultivation of beet-root for the niuniifac- 
tiire of sugar has takon a great extennion within the last twenty yc^irs. 
In th(! governments of Kiew, (Jzornigow, (Jhurkow, Kursk, Podolia, 
and Voliiynia, there were 8o7 factories in 1848 yielding 12,800 tons of 
sugar, or about one-fourth of the consumption of the*eiiipiro. This 
manufacture, like most other Uussiau niaiiiifautnres, is * protected ' 
by heavy import duties upon colonial sugar, the quantity of which cou- 
Kiiiiied ill UuHsia ninouiiLH annually to only about 8o,00U tons. iicMides 
till! workmcMi employed in tluise groat establiaiimonts, there arc above 
two millions of Jiaiids einpJoyod in handicraft trude.-«, and in coarse 
woollen luid linen manufactures, iron and other nietiil wares, or in 
])ri!paring basb-mais, caviar, hugri’-bristles, in dressing furs, Ac. Many 
arliclea such as tables, vases, library furniture, &c., have been recently 
manufactured in Russia from malachiti*, or green carbonate of copper, 
which is capable of a high polish. 

Commrrcc. — Tli<! inland trade is carried on in a very great measure 
by moans of aiinuiil fairs, tlie must remarkable of which is that of 
NisciiNidi-l^'ovooitun. Tho princi]ial fairs are those of Nischnei- 
Kovgoroil, Irbit, Konin.'i, (Uiarkow, Kurak, Korsiiu, llosioir, Sum3% 
Saratov, Simbirsk, Turn bow, Taganrog, Jakutzk, Ijcbodjan, Penza, 
^ischnei-Loiiioir. Several new fairs and weekly markets have been 
cMtablished within the iast. tweidy years. The inland trade is greuil}’’ 
pi'onioU'd by the extensive s^'stem of inland navigation, by which, as 
above shown, the inUu’ior of the empire is able to semi its products to 
the While Son, the Ijaltic, the lilack Sea, and the Caspian. Witli the 
«!Xceptioii of the road fi'om Si. Petersburg to Moscow, which is one of 
till! broadest and best in Kiirope, and the pori roads, wLiic'ii are keiit 
in toliirable repair, tlic bighwayu and cross-roads in Itusda are in a 
very broken condition. The great bulk of Uussiau jiroduce however 
is conveyed to the ports or to the. depots oil the navigable rivers and 
canals on sledges during the long winter. A railwa}*, 400 miles long 
and straight as an arrow, comu*cbs St. Petersburg with Mos(!o\v. 
Aiiotlier railroail runs soutli from Warsaw to the Vioniia-Krakow line, 
which connects the west of the tnripire with the Austrian and Prussian 
railway systeiii. These are the oul^ibrailwa^'s coin] deled in Llic cm] tire. 
A railmad is projected between St. IVtorsbiirg ami Warsaw; and a 
line was authorised in isr>2 to be made from Uiga to Dunabiirg.to join 
the St. Petersbiirg-Warsaw line. 

The principal tniding-porls in Uus.sia arc- — Uiga, Proiisladt, and 
St. Peterslmrg on the I'laltie; Ode.sHUon the Uhick Sea; Arelmngel on 
tho White Sea ; and A.slrakhau on the (Ixspiau. U3* tliese ehleily the 
cMiru, llax, heiii]>, tallow, hides, tiiiibor, and other raw jiroduets of 
UuNsiaare exported and foreign f>roduco imported. There arc liowever 
many Hmallcr jiurls of eonsiderable importance in the rialtic and th<! 
llluck Si'a. Since war was dei^lared between Uussia and tho Western 
Powers in 1 Sr»4, vast ijiiantities of liussian ])rudiico have been fiirwardod 
for export by the Vistula, IVojii tlit! Prussian harbours of Mtnnel and 
J-hiuzig, oil account of the blucktule of the Uussiau coasts b^' the 
French and Kiiglish lleets. In 1S:VJ tlic total exports wore valued at 
114,778,829 silver rubles (about 8 m. 4t/. each), and the iiiqiorts at 
1 (*0,804,052 silver rubliH. Of the imports, goods to the value of 
only 10,049,447 silver rnbles entered the eiejiire b}*^ iho A. siatie fron- 
tier, which was crossed by exports to the value of i»uly 12,42‘>,SS5 
silver rubles. All the rest of the trade was with Kiiropeau states. 
The total customs receipts of the enijiire in I8f»2 aiiiountod to 81,1 (*2,789 
silver rubles, of which 7 Jicr cent, was absorbed by the maiiitcuaiiee 
<»f the frontier gu-iril. 

Tho total uiiniber of ships of all nations that ontortal Uussiau ports 
in 1852 amounted to 8055, currying 7t*(*,8UO lasts, and the departures 
to 8507, cariyiiig 708,900 lasts. Of ihif arrivals 8027 entered Baltic 
ports ; 827 the White Hea ; 8929 tho Black fcica ; and 272 the Caspian : 
2020 of them were British ships; 1J25 Russian; 1(»72 Turkish; 000 
Greek; 513 Dutch; 470 Swedish; 158 Saraiiiiaii ; 383 Austrian; 
380 Prussian; 301 Danish; 291 Mecklenburg; 258 Jliiuovcriau ; 180 
" belonged to other nations. 

The principal articles of export are — Wheat, tlour, cattle, furs, 
teathors, Tnats, llax, hemp, liuHced, heuipsiied, oil, tallow, hides, wool, 
uncles, timber, luetals, &c. ; linen, coiilage, woolions and cotton, . 
candloB, soap, coar.^o woulleu cloth, cxporU il to (Miiiia, &c. ; spirits, 
dned- mid salt-fish, fruits, honey, &c. The priiicijud imports are — 
rice, refined sugar, coffee, tea, Aviiie, fruit.'^, raw-sugar, ]M?arls iiml ]»re- 
oiouB stones, books, engravingR, fur.^, &e. ; cattle and liorses from Asia, 


&o.; foreign manufooturea of silk, wool, cotton, &o.; raw cotton, 
cotton yarn, indigo, cochineal, madder, and dye-woods. 

Revenue — The rovonues of Russia, of which wo have no recent 
return, amount to about 400,000,000 silver rubles, of which 45,300,097 
silver rubles were derived from the domains of the orowu. The debt 
was, in 1853, 788,573,112 silver rubles. 

Army . — The Russian army is composed of r?gular troops and 
Cossaks, or irregular troops, ‘which perforin the service of light 
cavalry. In tho regular troops of tho grand army tho soldier etigagos 
to serve for 25 yearn; but in general after 10 to 15 years’ service iie is 
put upon the reserve, of which there ore two divisions. Before the 
outbreak of the presont war, tho active troops of the grand army con- 
sisted of 90 reghiiunts of infantry and (34 regimonts of cavalry, 33 
brigiulcs of horse and foot artillery, 8 battalions of Bappei*s, and 
4 squiidruLis of mouiitiHl engineers. On a war footing, tho grand 
army nuruhers 480,000 men, with 996 guns; the first and second divi- 
sions of reserve number respectively 98,000 men with 192 guns, and 
115,000 men with 280 guns, giving a total force of 09.0,000 men and 
1468 giiU4. Besides this ibreo, the regular troops actively employed 
for local purpoacB in the Caucasus, in Finland, Oretjlmrg, and Sibt^ria, 
number about 198,000 men with ISO guns, over and above a reserve 
of 1 00,000 men, consisting of veterans and invalided soldiers of the 
infantry nud cavalry. The ('ossaks afford irregular troops to the num- 
ber of 127,200 meu, formed into 83 battalions, with 224 guns. Since 
th<! war with France and Kuglaud broke out, tho Rusniaii ariny liii.« 
received large fulditions from ni^w levies. 

77tc Siivy is divided into tho Black Sea division and tho Baltic 
division, and consists, according to recent statements of 60 vessels 
carrj'iiig 70 to 120 guu.s ; 37 frigates, with 40 to 60 guns each ; 70 
corvettes, brig.'i, and brigantines; and 40 steamers. The fleet is 
niannod by 42,000 sailors and 20,000 marines. There are some small- 
armed vec>sds in the Cimpian and the Sea of Okhotsk, not included in 
the numbers just given. 

Ediumtion.- 'riie institutions for public education are— I. Tlie public 
schools of all classes under the minister of public iii.slruction. These 
are — 1, the ]>:ii‘ish schools; 2, district schools; 3, g^'miiusia ; and 
4, the uiiiversitios. 11. The military school-*. 111. The Kcclcsiastieal 
KcluKils. TV. Si>eciiil schools depending on different branches of tho 
adiriiiiislrtitiou. Kach university has three fiiciilties — ]ihilosi>]}]jy, 
jurispriuleiicc, and mediciuo ; and includes within its limits Revoriil 
governments of the empire. The universities are those of St. IVters- 
Inirg, Moscow, Dorpat, Charkow, (husiiu, and Kiow. At Oilessa there 
are three lyceums. White Russia 1ms 13 gymmisia. Many schools 
have been founded iu the Trans-Caucasian province.^. The military 
schools contain about 18,(J0U scholars. The ecclesiastical schools uf 
the Greek Church are aliovo 4U0 iu number, and contain G(*,M0(* 
scholars. Tho schools of the Uomau Catbolies, Protestants, &c., arc 
aboiin 3Ul*, with 88(J0 scholars. The .special schools, under the several 
ministers, arc above 160t* in number, and contain about 12S,(i(j(* 
pupils. Tlie government coutribiiti's about 10,(>(*(*,(*l*0 rubles anmiall}' 
to their su]»port. 

Tli«! ftdlowing table, giving the popular divisiims, ari'a, and popula- 
tiiai of thi* tMiijiiro, is takeu from tho Baron de Haxthau.Heu*s ree^:iit 
work on Russia : — 


Division?. 


tircat Uussta . 
l.iUlt* IUi'-«ia . . 

New IliiN.sia . 
While lluKsi.i 
WestcTii l*n»'iiiees 
Ihiltic Provineen . 
Nor t 111 ’ r 11 Pyoviiiecs 
Tral Proviiiee** 
(^issul; DiMlriL'ts 
Poiaiid 

FiiiluiiU . . . 

T0l.1l ill r.uro-to 

(*:Lur.isitiii Provinres 
Wenterii Silu-iia . 
Kasterii Siberia 
Aiiieiieaii KusMta . 


Total out of l''uro])c 
Totals 


Are:i in Sijiiare Mil s. 


3LVS 

,7.sl . 

l/’UI 

.1(1 

ili: 


m 


•17 

.nrii 

::r;, 




M7, 

7SS 

ij:*. 

77i; 

■m. 

2. ’Ml 



,»22, 

,177 

a(>, 

,57 » 

,liSl, 

,147 


,000 

.171, 

,»:>G 


}*uiiiiUillun. 


IKIti. 

; iii52. 

ll*,22i»,000 

1 20,4(»;l.37I 


1 11,775,«05 



2,7l>7,2ii(t 

2,‘):57,^::il 

2,71*1,300 

2,S70,(iO*7 

l,i:.'>!*,.S00 

I,7<JJ,007 

1,:J3S,.'JOO 

1,4‘20.(>29 

10. lie, 000 

10, 770,101 

1,0MW,700 

1, 150,7 3(i 

-l,s.)7,700 

5,150,5 13 

1,412,315 

1,100,1011 

50,300,315 

i;3,oi2,i m; 

2,S50,000 

1 . 

1 

3,500,000 

! 

237,000 


<11,000 

1 

i 

C,fi4.*s0o0 

0,li-».'^,000 

<ii;,oos,:nri 

0!*,r:b0,l4(i 




111 respect to VACO, tho Baron gives the following api>roximat.ioiis in 
round uunilYors ^ . 

1. Slavonic races.- ■ Russians. 49,000,0»*0 ; J'oles, Lithu- 

anians ami Lettes, 2,009,000; Bulgarians .and Illyrians, o00,000 ; total, 
58,900,000. ^ ^ 

2. Other races.— aiu-maiis, C.'.(*,0.*0; D.icmn llomana (WallachH), 
750,(i(*U; Tschudes, 3,400,000 ; Tartars, 2,150,000 ; Mongols, 250,000 ; 
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MunahuR, 100,000; HyperboreanB, 200,000 ; Caucainantribea, 2,750,000 
(IreekR, 70,000; Jews, 1,600,000 ; QipeioB, 80,800; MiacellaneouB, 60,000 
total. 12 , 000 , 000 . . 

The following list cxhibita the popular diviBiona of Ruasia, with thi 
governmonta contained in them : — . » . 

Baltic Brorinccs. — St. Petersbuig, Finland, Esthonio, Livonia, and 

Oourland. /m j. 

Great Moscow, Smolensk. Pskow, Twer, ^avgo^^, Olonetz, 

Archangel, Vologda, Yaroslav, iJostroraa, Vladimir. Nischiiei-Novgo- 
rod, Tambow, lliiiHau, Tula, Kaluga, Oi'el, Kursk, and Voronetz. 

Little AfMsttf.— Kiew, Czernigov, Poltava, and Charkow. 

SoiU/h Ekttieriiioslaf, Chersoii, Taunda or the Crimea 

with the Nogai Steppe, JBcssarabio, Don Cossaks, and Saratov. 

Baafem JluMra. --A Htmkhnii, Samara, Saratov, Oreiibiii^, Penza, 
Simbirsk, Perm, and Viatka. i 

TVejftfrn Jiustsfia.- Wilna, Grodno, Kowno, Vitepsk, Mohilev, Minsk, 
Volliynin, rodolia, and tlie governments of Poland. 

(Caucasian — Circassia or Hither Caucasus, Tiflis, Kutais, 

Schemakha, Derbent. fOKOiujiA ; Cihcassta ; Caucasus; Baku; 
Dkiuiunt; Dautikstan; Ac.] 

Siberia. — Tobolsk, Tomsk, .lenisseisk, Irkutsk, Jakutzk, Okhotsk, 
Kaiiitchatka, Ac. |SrnKKiA ; Kamtciiatka ; AeJ 

Jdands. — In the Arctic seas Kova Zembla. Numerous islands oppo- 
site the month of the Lena; the Liakhov Islantls, or New Siberia, 
north. of 75*^ N. hit.; St. Law'rencc, south of Bheriug Strait; the 
Kurile Islands ; the Aleutian Islands. 

U is said that the Asiatic territories of Russia have lieen recently 
increiwcd by the basin of the Amuu, w'hich it i.s alleged was ceded to 
the late? emperor Nicholas by the Chinese. 

(Sclmbert, l>a« JiaastUche lleieh : Schnitzler; Eichwald, lletM in dem 
Caueatats : Ennan, Rrhv durch Nord Aden ; Von Wrangel, Rt-ise idngsf 
dvr Nurd Ni/xtr von- Sibirien^ rf*r. / Jle Haxthausen, Rfndrg Hiir la 
Situation Intvrieinr, la Vie Natiovale, et Us Jnstitutiom Riirahs dc la 
Rusdr, BiTliiJ, IS.'iJl; Tciigoborski, Commentaries on the Produetirc 
Forces of Russia, London, 1865; Sir R. 1. Murchison, Siluria, lS.''i4; 
Rttssia in Europe and the Frol Mountains.) 

History. The hist<>ry of Russia cannot properly be said to com- 
mence before the middle of the 9tli century of the Christian era : 
thom::h we obtain occasional glimpses of th<3 various Scythian and 
Slavonian tribes which roninod over its va«t territory, little more can 
he a.4<:ertaiucd than that it was divided into numerous small iiide- 
]3eudent stales, the tAv*> principal of which were Kiew and Novgorod. 
About A.T). 860 however a Varafijian (probably Ihiiiish) freebooter of 
llio l^altie, named Riirik, who had been called in bj^ the peoph* of 
Novgorod to defend them against their neighbours, made himself 
master of great part of the country, and fonndtHl a dynasty which 
continiuMl to rule uninterruptt?dly till a.d. 1598. The jx-igii of St.- 
Vlfolimir the Groat (980-1015) was the cm of the conver.siou of Russia. 


Novgorod (whidi in 1276 had joined the Hmeeatio l^c) 
very great oommereial importance 

1 wu 4 to be held in hopeleai bondage, till the^mination of the dirert 
line of Katu (1361) by the death of Berdi-Bek Khan, gave riiie to 
dispute 6 for the throne of Kapehak, and the discord of their oppressoni 
encouraged the Russians to endeavour to tl'row off the yoke. The 
struggle continued for about a century, till at Inst Ivan or John III, 
(1462-1.505) succeeded in obliterating the last vestiges of dependence. 

With the reign of this prince, who married Sophia, the niece of the 
last Greek emperor, a new epoch commences in the history of Russia. 
He defeated the Poles and Lithuanians, rt 3 ducod the Tart«i*s of Lamn 
to tribute, and re-united under his authority most of the minor Kwsian 
principalities; but his capture of Novgorod (1475), and the exactions 
which he levied on the merchants and citizens, gave a death-blow to 
the commerce of that famous emporium. The emlHiasies of the 
European powers, Germany, Poland, Venice, the Holy See, Ac., 
now iirst seen at Moscow; and though the character of Ivan is sullied 
by the eniol despotism of liis internal administration, he is justly 
entitled to rank as the founder of the Russian empire, the power and 
splendour of which date from him. Tii the reign of his son, Basil IV., 
the Tartars of the Crimea, incited by the Poles, committed fearful 
ravages throughout Russia in 1510; and in 1520 their khan advanced 
to Moscow, which ho spared only on pnimise of tribute. His successor 
Ivan IV., Vasilovitch, sumamed the Teirible (1533-84), was crowned 
(1545) by tlie title of Czar, wbicli he substituted for that of Veliki- 
Knez. I’lie first acts of his reign wens the institution of the Ciirps of 
Strclitzcs (archers), the first regular army of Russia ; and the rofoi*m 
of jurisprudence by the publication of a regular code of laws named 
Voudebnik; but he was unsuccessful in his efforts to procur«‘ (by nn 
embassy to Charles V. in 15*17) artisans and eiiginc i's from (lermany 
or the instruction of his subjects. The voluntary adhesion eff the 
)iin (*ossaks (1549) secured to Russia the services of those .active and 
warlike auxiliaries. In 1553 the English trade thrmigh Archangel 
was first opened. Siberia was ncfpiired iu 1581. About this peridd 
die art of jiriiiting, and also several branches of maniifactnre, were 
.ntroducod into Russia. The cruelty and ferocity of Ivan iucrensed 
with his years : his eldest son perished in 1.58*1 by a blow fiiiin the 
land of his father, and Ivan himself died the same year. 'J^liough a 
remorseless and sanguinary tymnt, he had raised the country by his 
snergetic pfdicy to a liitherto unexampled pitcli of prosperity. With 
his son Feodor, or Theodore, in 1598, the male line of the house of 
lUrik, which had ruled under 56 soveruign.s for 736 years, became 
finally extinct. 

Boris Godoonoif, the hrotlier-in-law and minister of h'eodor, was 
iliiced on tlie tliroiie, and conimenoed his reign (1598-1605) by the 
3 mancipation of the serfs and oth»*r salutary measures ; but h(' soon 
legeiierated into an nrbitraiy ami cruel tyrant, and .at length lost his 
throne and life iu a contest with an arivoiituitir who declared liiinsolf 


VhidiiJiir himself, who had married Anna, sister of the emperor Basil 11., 
became a (Christian aceording to the Greek Church in 988, aiid his 
example was sjieedily followed by his h<i 3 ’ars, or iiohh?s, and his sut»ject.s. 
At the death of Vladimir, his dominions ivcro divided aiul di.sputed . 
}iy his numerous sons ; and though Viiroslaf, whose reign was sigiialiNed ■ 
by ail unsuceessl'iil attack on Constantinople in 1 043, nmiiiteci them \ 
fur a shoi-t time, a second ]mrtitiou took ))lacc at his death (1055); ' 
and Russia was devastated for half :i century b^’ cuiiHtaiit civil wars 
and Polish invasions. 'J'be authority of the gran<l-prince of Kiew 
had been curtailed liy the erection of petty sovereignties under the 
different branches of the house of Uurik, till Andrew I., prince of 
Vladimir, or White Russia (105T-75), arrogated to himself the title of 
grand-prince of Russia, wliile the elder line reigning nt Kiew sunk 
into a Hiibordinato rank ; and Novgorod, tliough still retaining riie 
forms of princely government, had become in effect a free republic, 
and was the centre of an extensive tmifie with both Europe and Asia. 
The nmials of this period present only an unceasing succession of 
dnstnictive struggles la-tween the different princifialities, and wars with 
Poland. Tlio invasion of the Tartars (1 22?i) produced a momentary 
unanimity from the sense of common danger. A host of 509,900 men 
under I'oushi, the son of Genghis Khan, eucountered and overthrew 
the combiiied forces of the. Russian princes on the river Kalka, near 
the Sea of Azfif : but though the death of Toushi diverted the victors 
from the immediate comjiletion of their conquest, the}' returned in 
1236 under his sou Butu, laid waste the whole country with fire and 
sword, and took complete possession of its gov(.Tnmcut. 

h"or more than two centuries and a half after this conquest Hussia 
continued to be held in abject vassalage by the Tartars of Kapehak, 
whose hordes overspreaxl the eastern and southei u i»roviuces, and the 
jilains between the Caspian and the Volga, on the banks of which 
river the Golden Horde, or imperial residence of the. khans of the race 
of Batu. was fixed ; but the interior of the country was still left undt^r 
tlie government of the native princes. The grand-prince of Vladimir 
continued to be considered as the head of the Russian nation, though 
this dignity was disputed both by arms and by intrigues at the court 
of the khans, who fomented these dissensions as favourable to the 
stability of their own supremacy. In 1329 the seat of government 
w*ns removed from Vladimir to Moscow. The principality of Kiew 
was finally exIiiiguishtMl (1321) by the Duke of Lithuauia, who con- 
quered and aiinexc-d it to his own doiuinions. In tho meantime 


:> be the lost Demetrius, brother of Feodor, w'hoso pretensions were 
upported by J'oland. The real history^ of this jierson has never been 
wtiHfactfiril.v nscfu'taiiied, and many wu^iters consider Ids claims to have 
‘jccu well founded ; but after ruling scarcely a year lie jicri.shed (] 6 u 6 ) 
Ti a {Kipiihir revolt headed by a boyfir iiMinorl Basil Sidiiiiski, who 
.hereupon became Czar. But a second false DeiiiotriiiH specflily started 
.Ip. The Poles and Swedes, who eacli apjnrcd to scat a prince, of their 
•wii nation on the throne*, invaded the country, and wore supported 
>y various factious among the nobler; and for seven 3 'ears (1606-13) 
iiissia >>ecaini* the prey of desolating anarchy and civil war. The 
■Swedes occuyiied Kexlioha and Novgorod, and the Polish prince 
adishis, after taking Smolensk, ndvaiicwl to Moscow, and si?nt 
chuiski prisoner to Warsaw (1610). But the prospect of the dis- 
Tieraberineiit of their country roused the national spirit of the Rus- 
daijs; the Po1c.m wore driven from Moscow (1613), after a sanguinary 
)Httle ; and in the following year Michael Rnmanoff, a descendant by 
cmnlcB from the house of Rurik, was called to the throne witli a 
inaiiimity .among all onlers in the state, vrhich the sense of imminent 
danger alone could produce. 

The accession of the line of Romanoff give.s a now character to tin* 
istory of Russia, which henceforward, from being regarded as a 
larbarous and semi -Asiatic power, 1 logins to assume an important 
ilace among European states. The long reign of Micliaol (1613-4.5), 
ifibrdod him time for the consolidation of his own power and the 
istoration of liis dominions from the dejirussion caused by the late 
calamities. Though compelled by the boyars to re-establish the 
slavery of the peasants, lie partially succeeded in redressing the abuses 
which the preceding anarchy had occasioned ; and he gave a fresh 
impulse to trade by tho conclusion of commercial troiiiioH with 
England (1623) and with Franco (1629). In the reign of his son 
Alexis in 1667, after a long contest with Poland, the truce of Andrus- 
sow (converted into a jH>rmanont peace in 1686) gave to Russia 
Tchemigow, Kiew, and the Ukraine, with the protectorate of the 
Dnieper Cossaks. Als^iit the same period internal commotions, and 
a revolt of the Don Cossaks, occasioned considerable trouble to Alexis. 
The last years of his reign were devoted to internal improvements 
and tho Silvancemeut of civilisation. Numerous foreigners, partieu- 
larly Bcotch and Gormans, were attracted to Russia, wlioro they 
introdiioed the arts and manufacture's of their own countries ; and 
the piibliciition of a rovisod cnile of law.^ gave a setthnl chiiraot«r to 
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the national jurisprudence. Alexis died in 1676» at the of 47, 
leaving sevoral children by his two wives. The short roim of liis 
eldest son Feodor (1676-82), was remarkable only for the first war 
between Russia and the Porto (1678-82), whieh ended in the final 
cession of Ukraine to Russia ; and for the destruction at Moscow of 
all the charters uiid muniments of the nobility, who thenceforward 
took precedence according to military rank. Feodor left no issue, 
and at his death, Ivon and Peter, both suns of Alexis, but by diflerent 
wives, wore placed jointly on the throne, under tho guardianship of 
Sophia, the sister of Ivan, an ambitious princess, who aspired to the 
solo exorcise of authority in her own person. Tho attempts of Sophia 
to exclude Peter from all share in tho government brought on a 
revolution (1689) in favour of ]*eter, who ascended the throne as solo 
Hoveroigii. 

The gniiius of this future regenonitor of Russia had been cultivated 
by the inatructiou of a Genevese named Le Fort, who hud ijeen his 
tutor since 1684, and tho energy of his mind speedily developed itself 
in action. Ills first coi-e was the reform of the army, and having suc- 
ceeded in disciplining some regiments in tho Kuropeati manner, he 
attacked and took Azof from the Turks in 1694, being aiderl by a 
flotilla which he built on the lion, and which was the fii*Ht Kutisian 
navy. In 1607 ho quitted his dominions, and travelled for nearly two 
3 *earH in England, ilulluiid, Ac., in order to acquaint himself with 
mechanics and ship building, and to eugsgo artisans and engineers fin* 
his service. A sanguinary revolt of the streliUes, in favour of Sophia, 
having occurred during his absence, the corps was aliolished at his 
return, and replaced by regular troops. The same year (1698) he 
tbiiiidcd the first RuHsiun order of knighthood, that of 8t. Andrew* ; 
and the cession of Azof by the Porte at the peace of Carlowitz (1699) 
iit length gave him u port on the Rlack Sea. ilis next aim wiis to 
acquire a territory on the Raltic, and w'ith this view ho joined the 
Northern hcagiie w'itli Deiiiiiark and Pcdainl against Sweden ; and 
though his raw levies were defeated at Narva (1700) by Cluirli-H NIL, 
he succeeded during the next two years in occupying Ingria and 
(^ui'elia, while the Swedes were engaged in the T*olUh war ; and liis 
new cajiital city of iVters burg was founded on this territory (1708) 
ut tho iiienth of the Neva. While tljcse warlike operations were 
going on, schools, jiriutiiig-prcsses, manufactories, and hospitals were 
everywhere cstjibllhlRMl ; the university* of Moscow was founded in 
1705; ami the overgiHJWii power of tho clergy was curteilud by the 
ab<»liiiun of the patriarchate, the Cwtr declaring himself head of tho 
church. In the cumrse ()f llu* war w*ith Charles Nil., Wiborg, Revel, 
Riga, with all Esthoiiia and Livonia, fell into the hands of the 
Russians; and I'^redericU Augustus, who had been <lethroued by 
( Charles XII.. remounted the throne of J\)iaii<i, in which kingdom 
Russiaii iiiHueiice cuntiuutid from tliat time paraiuount. Rut a war 
(1710) with Turkey, arising from the Khelter atibrded by that jiowor 
to Charles, liad a disastrous result ; the Ru.ssians were surrounded on 
the IVutb, and 1’et.tT was eoinpcdUal to purchase tho peace of Faiczy* 
(1711) by the j'esto ration of Azof and other humiliating coiice.s.siojis. 
in 1716-17 I'ets'i* again travelled through Holland and Denmark, anci 
visited France, W'hore he concluded an alliance with Louis XV. Gii 
his rt'turn, his sou Alexis, who had previously* olfeuded him by his 
weak and vicituisi course of life, was tried on ])ivteiice of coiisjiiraey, 
and condeiiiiied, but died, j>erha|is from natural causes, in jirison. 
The Swedish war, which had languislu^l after the death of Charles XI 1. 
in 171‘S, was at length teriiiiiiuted (17-U by tho peace of Nysbuit. 
Russia became theiiceforwiird the great Nortlioru power iu place of 
Sweden ; and Peter excliaiiged the title of Czar foi* that of Ihuperor 
and Autocrat of all the ItusKiiis, which his successors have ever since 
home. In 17:^8 he availed himself of the distracted state of Porshi 
to seize a part oi‘ their territory on the western shores of the t';iHpian, 
Avhich Shall Talimasp consented to cede to him ; but tliis wsis his last 
(exploit. He dit'd January ^8, 172o, aged In 86 years he had 
raised llus.-iia from a sciui-bivrbarous st:ite to a pitch of military 
strength anti political iiiiportauci*, which placed her on a level with 
the lii'st jtowers of Juiropc. 

In obetlieiice to the last commands of looter, his widow, Cathciiiie, 
formerly a Jjivtmian jieasant-girl, was proclaimed empress ; but her 
short I'l igu (172fi-7), aud that of her successor Peter 11. (1727-80), 
wore almost barren of events, and remarkiible only for the asctiudaney, 
under Catherine, of Prince Meuzikeff, aud under I’oier II. of the Dol- 
goruki family. On tho dc'ath of I'eter 11., Anne, daughter of Ivan, 
tho elder brother of Peter tho Great, was called to tho throne 
(1780-40) by the influeiicu of the Hulgoruki faction, ou signing on 
agreement whJeli limited the imperial power in favour of the nobility ; 
but this compidsory act was cancelled under the advice of the eluui' 
eellor Ostennanu, and tho Dolgorukis went disgraced and exiled to 
Siberia. Another revolution placed on the throne, iu 1740, Elizabeth, 
daughter ot Peter the Great by Cathoriue. Iu the early part of 
Ehzabeth,*s reign a war with Sweden comiuemH^d (1741), which eudod 
(1748) in the acquisition of part of l<'iuliuid by Russia. The alliance 
cwneludod with Maria Theresa (1747), iu the war of tho Austrian 
Succession, wd the conHequout appearance on the Rhine of 86,000 
Russian auxilianvs under Repnin, gave liussia, for the Ih'st time, a 
direct |»articipaiioi] in the politics of Western Europe ; niid iu the 
Seven Years* War a largo Russian force, acting as allies of Austria, 
invaded Prussia. Tho victories of Gross Jagersdoi-fl* (1767), and of 


Kunnoxadorff (1750) over Frederick the Great, established the renown 
of Riissiau arms, and Berlin was taken by them in 1760 ; whfle an 
army of observation was maintainod from 1758 iu Poloud, then a prey 
to anarchy and confusion. Elissabeth died Jon. 1762, regretted by her 
subjects, to whom she had endeared herself by the niildness of her 
domestic administration; and was succeeded by her nephew, Peter 111., 
duke of Holstein-Qottorp. This prince, after a reign of six mouths, 
was dethroned .(July 1762) by a conspiracy, and died iu ju-iHuu a 
week afterwords, os is generally supposed by violence. Hi.i consort, 
Catherine II., was then called to the throne. 

The accession of this ambitious and unscrupulous princess (1762-96) 
gave u fresh impulse to Russian policy, which from ibis time assumeil 
ill# steadily aggressive character which it has ever since maintained. 
Ou the vacancy of the Polish throne, iu 1764, a Russian army dictated 
the election of StKiiislaiis Poiiiatowski ; and tho complaints of the 
Porte, at tho continuod occupation of the country by Russian troops, 
led to a Turkish war (1768-71), in which tho Russian arms were 
triumphant. A Russian fleet appeared for the first time (1770) in the 
Mediterranean, and destroyed the Turkish navy at Tchesmo ; the land 
forces subdued Crim-Tartary, Moldavia, and Wallaehia. The Danube 
was crtxwed for the first time in 1778 ; aud the losses of the I'ortcs 
compelled her, by tho treaty of Kutchuk-Kuinardji (1774), to ackciiiW- 
lodgo tho Criixi-Turtars independent, anti to cede to Russia an extousivts 
tract of territory. In the meantime the first partition of i'olaiid 
(1772) had taken jdace, which gave Polotsk and Mohilcw to Russia; 
and tho dangerous revolt of the Cossak Pugatchof, who porsonatetl 
Peter 111., was quelled by his capture and death iu 1775. *[1*110 internal 
administration was placed ou a now footing by the division of the 
empire (1776) into 48 governments (there are now 49) with sepanito 
jurisdictions, and by the gradual promulgation (1775-88) of u new 
code of laws. In the meantime the chains of Poland W'ere dtiily 
rivetted tighter ; and the opposition of England to the uvuwimI jirojeut 
of ert'cUiJg a new Greek empire at CoustaiiLiiiople, on the ruins of tho 
Turkish power, is generally supposed to have given rise to tin; famous 
Armed Neutrality (1780), iu which all the northern powers combined 
with Russia tf) resist the right of maritime search claimed by Gre;it 
Rritaiii. Crim-Tartary was seized (1788) ami incorporated with 
Russia ; but this eiicroiiohmout, though tho Porte wjus coinjielled at 
tho time to acquiesce, led eventually to the second Turkish war 
(1787-92), memorable for the sanguinary triumphs of J*oiomkiii and 
Suwarrow\ Chuuzim, Ouzakow, Render, aud Ismail were successively 
iakeu with fearful slaughter; and the peucu of Jassy (L792) esbiblished 
the Dniester iis the houiidary of I’urkey an<l Russia. I’he outbreak of 
the French revolution produced a chauge in the di.spositioii of Russia 
towards Euglauil, with whom an alliance and a cominerciul treaty 
were concluded iu 1798 ; but no active part was taken against h ranee, 
as the attention of the empress was directed tow'oi’ds JVilaiid, by the 
second partition of w'hich (1798) Rii8.sia gained Podolia and the 
ITkraiuc, with half of Lithuania and Volhynia. Warsaw was garri- 
soned by the Russians, but a fierce struggle ensued (1794) on the 
general revolt of the Poles under Kosciusko and Maduliuski ; till the 
storm of I’raga by Suwarrow, in which 2U,069 T'ules were slaughter* d, 
filially crushed all resistaucc ; aud the ihiid and hiat ]>artitiou of the 
kingdom took place the next year, by which the uatiunality of J’oUukI 
w*ns extinguished, w'hilo Russia gained Couriaiid with the rest of 
Lithuania aud Volhynia, iu additiuii to her former ucipiisitious. 

Catherine II. died tho year after the accomplish men t of thi.s favourite 
object of her policy, and was succeeded by her son Piiul (1 796-18i»l ). 
He joined (179S) the second grand coalition against France; iu 
pursuance of which the Russian auxiliaries, under Suwarrow and 
KorsukotV, wore engaged iu Italy and Sw*itzerlaud in the memurahlc 
campaign of 1799; but Paul soon abauduuetl his allies, concluded 
peace with Bonaparte (then first consul), and, iu 18U0, put hiiu.'iolf at 
the head of tin; ([lonveiition of the North, a union of the uortheru 
states, on tho jirinciplo of the armed neutrality, j^aiiist the British 
imiritime supremacy. A wai* with England 'was impending, when 
Paul 'was murdered iu his palace (1801) by a bond of conspirators. 

Ilis son and successor ^VLcxander (1^01-25) immediately etiected a 
pacification with England, aii<l disbanded a force w*hich his father had 
assembled at Orenberg, with the wild design of marching overland to 
India. The relations with hVaiice continued peiieeful till 1 805 ; but 
Alexander refused to acknowledge Napoleon as emperor, and, joining 
the Austrian alliauce ugain.st him, was personally present at the defeat 
of Austerlitz. In 1806 the renewed alUauco of the l*orte with France 
Wiis made the pretext, of u new Turkish war (1806-12), and Moldavia 
and Wallaehia were occupied ; but the successive victories of liylun 
aud Friediaud gained by the Frt.uch (18o7), led to tho fam»»us coa- 
fereucos between Alexander aud Napoleon, the result of wJiicii was 
the peace of Tilsit. Russia joined the * Coiitinenlul System ’ of 
Napoleon, and became on ally of Franco ; declaring war (l:?u>) against 
England and Sweden, the latter of whom was foivt^d to ceiio, by the 
peace of Fretleriksham (1809), all Finland, East Botliiiiu, and Aland. 
The w’ur with the Porte w*a8 resumed with fivsii vigour in 1 MO-1 1-1 2 ; 
but the injury which the * Continental System ’ inllictcd on Russian 
commerce was becoming iusnjqiortablo. and (ho rofu^al of Alexander 
to enforce it led to n rnptui'e with Friuicf (1812). Alliances were now 
formed with England and Swotlcii, and tho peace of Bucharest with 
thn Porte extended the Russian fixmtier to tho Pruth. iu tho autumn 
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of 1812, Napoleon invaded RtiPsia with 600,000 men, defeated 
KutuBoff at Borodino, and advanced to Moscow ; hut the country woh 
everywhere laid waste, and the conflagration of the capital itself by 
the governor Rostopebin compelled the French to retreat in the midst 
of a winter of unexampled rigour, pursued by the Russians : nine- 
tenths of their vast host either perished or were bikoii prisonei's. A 
powerful Russian force continued to take part in the campaigns of 
1813'! 4 against France, and Alexander entensd JNiris in triumph. By 
the congress of Vienna (1816), Warsaw niid a large teiritoiy, under 
the name of tho kitigdom of Poland, were anncxe<l to the crown of 
iiussin, hilt witli a separate administration and free press. A desultory 
war with Persia (180M 3) had been concluded by tho peace of Goolis^i, 
Persia ceding most nf her Caucasian provinces, and giving up Her 
claims on Georgia. 

The military power luid political uifliiouce of Russia were now 
almost pnniinoiiiit on the continent; and after the final downfal oi 
Napoleon, ill 1816, she became tho head of the * Holy Alliance,* 
entered into by herself, Austria, Prussia, and France, for the suji- 
pressioii of revolutionaiy principles. The reinninder of the roign of 
Alexander was peaceful, and occupied chiefly in reforms of the internal 
government. In one of these tours of inspection Alexander died at 
Taganrog, on the Don, aged 48 (Dec. 1826); and was succeeded by his 
brother Nicholas, the third son of Paul, the second brother, Constan- 
liue, having previously renounced the succession. This cliange in the 
succession oceasioiied some military tuniults, which were ii(»t quelled 
without bloodsheiL In 1828 a dispute respecting liuiindarics led to a 
fresh war WMth Persia, ivliich cMintiuiied till 182S, when the jirogivss of 
the Russians compelled I’crsia to give up Krivaii and the country ns 
far as the Araxes, os the price of the pt?ace of Turkinaucluii. The 
Orisek revolutionary W'ur was now raging, and the treaty of J iOinlnu 
w'as signed (July 1827) by Russia, France, and Kiiglaiid, for the scille- 
nient of the qiiostioii ; but the refusal of the 1 'orto to accede to the 
terms dictated to her produced the de.struction of tlio Turkish fleet 
by the allied .squadrons at Navarino ; and in ]vS2S a Russ:‘inn army in- 
vaded Turkey, and though rejuil^cd from before Shiimla in the first 
i;.ampnigii, sueceeded in crossing the Balkan (1820), and occupied 
Adriitiio]>le, where a treaty was concluded, by which Russia ac4iiii*cti 
jinmerons frontier forti'es.se8 on the Black Sea, and the protectorate of 
Moldavia find Wallacbia. A general insurrection of tho Poles (Nov. 
1830), -who were gondod by the tyranny of their viceroy the grand-clnke 
Constantine, and by repeated iiifractiuiia of their ixinBtitutioii, was 
criislicd, after a caiupaigu of frightCul devastation and hhxaUhcd, by 
the capture of Warsaw, Sept. 1831 : many thousand Poles of all ranks 
W’cro sont to Siberia ; the kingdom was incorporated witli Russia, and 
has ever since been govenied as a eoinpiored province. The relations 
with the l*urte assumed a new form in 1833, from the aiqilieatiou (»f 
tins sultan for ai<l to check the advance of the rebel pasha of Egypt : 
an auxiliary force was sent to Constant iiioj>le, jind ternw iuqiosed on 
the pasha ; but this service was repaid by the treaty of Unkiar-Skclessi, 
binding the I’crte to have recourse to no other power for ossiritaucc, 
and to close the Danlauellcis against all foi'cign ships of war. These 
jiroceediijgs excitcil in England a strong j»opular feeling of hostility 
towards Russia, wliich 'wa.s further augmented by the seizure in 183fi 
of a British merchantman on tlio coast of ClircartKiu, when? a fierce 
guerilla warfare with the natives had been for some yearn cai’ried on, 
the liuHsiaus claiming the country as ceded to them by the; peace of 
Adriano]>1e. The march ngainsl Herat (1838) of a Per-sian army, 
directed by Russian officei-K, viewed as prcliminarj' to the invasion of 
the Anglo-Indian empire, brought the c<)uflicting relations apjiaveiitly 
to tho verge of a rupture : but the ajipvehensions of the English 
abinet were tranquillised by the rci»ijlsc of the Persians, and the 
Hiiljsoquent conquest of Afghanistan by an army from India; and the 
ItuHsian schemes of aggrandisement in this quarter reeeivcHl a further 
chock from the failure of a formidable expedition dii^ccted (18^0) 
against the predatory UzV^ek state of Khiva. 

Russia was now actively but secretly ctiq.Ioyed in eonsalidating her 
jiowcr, tortifyiug her ports, anri strengthening her frontier forti-esses. 
i^ho became also the protectress of tho coniinental monarchies against 
the ofibrts for c(>iiHtitutiuuiil goverumentH iriade hy their subjects. Ju 
1846 a slight attempt at revolution in favour (if the indcjicndciicc of 
Poland was made at Cracow, which had been formed into a free 
i-epublic in the treatws of 1816, umler the sanction of all tin; allied 
powers. On ^ h ehruary 22nd a ^ Russian army took po.sscsBion of 
Ci'acow, and in November a joint decree of Kussiu, Austria, and 
Prussia revoked and annulled the articles of the treaty, and Cracow' 
was made over to Austria. Soon aftei-wards t)ic- Russian ]iortiou of 
Poland, to which a sort of nationality had U^en promised, was incor- 
porated with the Russian empire, and fonntMl into a Russian pnivince. 
In 1847 Russia, in conjunction with Austria and Prussia, uddif.-bsori 
a note to Switzerland, stating that they abstainod from iiib i vcntion 
only on condition of the Swiss adhering to tlK'.couqKict of 1815 ; that 
is, not altering or in any way liberalising their domestic instiMitious ; 
the voroiii protested against any foreign interference, iirocfederl in 
their own (;ourse, and the only lucasiuva taken were by Austria in 
Bonn; vf^xatious restrictions on commerce and int(;rcour.--e. 

lu 1848 tin; German revolutionary struggle was going on, and the 
insurrection ngaiiiKt Austria commenced in ITuugaiy. Unsuccessful 
in reprfS'iing thi.H great national movement, Austiia called in the 
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assistance of Russia, which was readily grautoil. Early iu 1849 au 
army was marched into Hungary ; on June 23 the battle of Kperies 
was fought, on July 23 that of Miskolcz, and on July 31 that of 
Segftavar, and in all the Rusaians were the conquerors ; on August 31 
the Hungarian army under Odrgey, 25,000 strong, surrendered them- 
selves to tlio Russians at Vilngos, near Groswardein. In the meantuoo 
tho Turks had been protesting against tho violation of their territory 
by the marching of Russian troops through Turkish Transylvania. 
On tlie loss of the Hungarian cause many of the leaders had fled to 
Turkey, and their expulaion was demanded by Austria, H(.*condod by 
Kuasia ; and on compliance being refused, tho Russian minister sus- 
pended all diplomatic intercourse with the Porte. Upon this the 
British fleet eutcri'd tho Daidauelles and diplomatic reJations wero 
resumed oil tlie refugees boing located at Kutayoh. 

In 18.51 coiiRidcnihlo progress was made iu the construction of rail- 
roads, and that hetw'cen St. Petersburg and Moscow was opened for 
ti'aflic. In 1862 the emperor Nicholas visited Vienna and Potsdam ; 
and entered into au agreement as to the succession to the Danish 
crown. 

The possession of the Holy I'laces at .Icrusalem, which ivcro iho 
tomx>le, the sopulclire, and }>erliapK some otliem, luul long been iiiattors 
of contention between the iiionks of thi'- Tjiitin and Greek (Ihurclies in 
that city. A recent dispute had sprung u]) relative to the right of 
re])airing the temple. The Turkish govcruuicnt had endeavuiii-ed to 
settle it by rofxiiring it themselves, but this gave satisfaction to iicitlicr 
party. 'Jiio defenco of the Latins was undertaken by France, who 
(obtained a firman from the Porto wliicli was thought objectionable ly 
Russia, who of course jirotectcd tlie Greeks. On February 2S, 1853, 
Prince Meiizikofl’ arrived on a special mission at (loustaiitinople ; on 
March 16, iu an interview with the Sultan, he announced the dissatis- 
fiK'tion of the emperor Avitli the measures taken as to the Holy Places, 
dematnleil nn arrangi‘iiient tliat should remove tiiese c:Liise.s of com- 
plaint, and that a guarantee should be givtMi for tlie future. In a 
second note (of Ai>ril 1 9) such a guarantee was demanded ns W'oiilil 
be.st secure the integrity of tin; Greek faith throughout tlie I'lirkisb 
cmjiire. I'lie Porte eudeavonred to satisfy these demaiul.M by proposing 
to issue firmans ^ecuring tlio religituis rights of the. Greek (!hl'i^t.ianH ; 
but on May 5 ITirico Mciizikuif iiifurnK'd the miiii.stjn's that, the riniiMii.s 
would not satisfy liiin, and demanded an imim dRte decision. The 
l'urki.sli ministry asked for time to consider of so important a matter; 
but Meiizikofl* on May 18 replied that he saw, fiMin the desire of posi- 
])oii«ment, that his eilbrts to scciziv a paelllc decision were vain, and 
thendbre considered liis mi.'sioii ten^iiialcd; that, ns tlie .rurlu 

(*u.sed to give the required guarantee for the siqqiort of the orthodox 
Greek -Russian faith, nothing remained but for Russia to take the 
iieees.sary guarantees by force, TJic next day the Tiirki.sh ministry 
ixqdic’d to this note. They stated that their guverunieiit hud mad** no 
ehaugc; that with regard to the ll(»ly Places, tho dispute was nut witli 
it, but bctweim France and Russia only; that however they would grant 
permission to Ru.ssia to build a church and an bo.spilai in .Jerusalem, 
and tiiat a solemn decree hiiould be issued coufirining the privileges nf 
tlie Greek clergy. These compliances were iucfl'ecluul. Gii May 21 
Moiizikuif rejected them, and quitted Constanliiioph-. (.Ju the 26th 
the I'orte. addressed a niemorumluin to tlie ministers of Great Brit'iiii, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, dc'tailiug the state, of the alfairs. On tho 
31st a note from the Emperor of Jlussia gr.uitcd a delay of eight days 
to the Porte for rc-consideration of his dem.'iinls, but ajiproved of the 
conduct of lii.B um b;is.‘<ador, as he eoiirridercd the conducL of tin; Porto 
to be a peivoiial oflemto. The rojily to tliis wa.s, that the demands 
were wholly inconsistent with the indejiciidence of the stall', and wouM 
not be eoiiijdJed w^ith. On the 26tli the Ku.'<sinii maiiitesto against 
Turkey was is.Hued, and on July 2 Uus.siati truojis entered Walluchiu. 

In the meniitimo the English and Frt'iieh ambassadors at Con>tan- 
linopie had iirotestcd and remonstrated against the claims of Russia ; 
the I’CHoliitiuii of England having been much strengthened by au 
invidious pi-opositioii made by tlie emperor Nicholas to tho ambas- 
sador at >St. l*i-tersburg for upjsirtioning Turkey — ho taking Coustsin- 
tinople provisionally only, ami England taking Egypt. On tlie appear- 
ance of a commencement of hostilitms, the Britisli fieob was summoned 
to the DardaiielloR, and that of the French quickly fulluwed. 

In Se}itember 1853 war was formally declared by tlio Porto against 
Russia, and on the Ist of Octiibcr an appeal for material siqiport was 
made by Turkey to France and England. On the 27th of Getoher tho 
Turks crossed the Danube o]>poBite Widdin, and with greater force on 
the 3rd of Novernbor. Whenever the? Russians attacked tliem, tho 
7'urks inuiiitaiued their position with obstinate courag(\ 

On the 30th of November the Turkish fleet was destniyed in the 
harbour of Sino]>o by the Russiaii fleet from Sobastopol. The narrative 
of that de.Mtructiozi w'as so full of horrible circmustiuices, pre-ieutiiig 
the chnract«*r of ratho.r a cruel uiassacro tliun an equal battle, that the 
iiidignatiuu of England was fairly roused. Thu combined fleets of 
Groat Britain and hVanco entered the Black Sea on the 3r(l of December, 
on the d(7in:iii(l of tho iVirto to tho aiubassailorH. The Russian fleet 
ndii'od to the shelter of Sebastopol, from which it never again 
stiri-cd. 

We cannot go into tho details of the war w'ith the miuiituness of a 
hi-tery ; it will be Hiifiiciciit to mention tlio more striking events. On 
the 22ud ofAjiriltlio allied fleets bombarded Odvffsa; tlie Kussiaiis laid 
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siege to Silistria, were most signally repulsed, and in June they re- 
treated across the Datiubo ; the Aland islands in the Baltic were taken 
in August, all the UiisMian ports in that sea blockaded, and Cron- 
stadt, the port of St, Petersburg, watched and threatened. On the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of September the allied armies landed in the 
Crimea near Eupatoria. On the 20th was fought the battle of the 
Alma, in which tlio passage of the river was forced aL'ainst great advan- 
tages of position aiitl niimorical BUf>eriority, and the Russians were 
forced to retreat ; Sebastopol whs tlien passed, and the siege begun 
from tlie southern side; repented conflicts have taken place, the most 
brillinnt was that called the battle of liikermann on November 5, 1854, 
which eiid«;d in the repulse of the Russians. 

GovemmmU — The emperor is an absolute monarch. Several 
cliisses of the iiihubitants enjoy certain privileges and immunities, 
under no other guarantee however than tht? pleaHuro of the monarch, 
who may abolish them just as he granted them. No one has of right 
any rank unless such as he obtains hy filling a civil or military uflice. 
The iiihahitantjf of llussia arc divided into the following classes : — the 
clergy, the nobility, tlic merchants and biirgliers, ami pc«*isants. 

The clergy is composed of the monastic or regular clergy, and the 
so'cuhir clergy. All the higher preferments of the church are held 
exclusively by the first; the secuhir clergy (the membei’S of which 
iiiust be married) have no higher preferment than the snporintendeuce 
of a. cci tain number of parishes. The children of the clergy generally 
follow the vocation of their parents ; some of them cuter the civil 
service. 

The nobility is the privileged class. They may enter the service of 
foreign powers not at war with Russia. A noble cannot be judged 
except by a judge belonging to his condition, and sentence passed 
against him cannot be carried into execution without having been 
pi*i.wionsly exauiiued by the senate and conflrmtid by the emperor 
himself. A noble Is exempt from corporal jmiiishiiicut. The nobility 
may establish any kind of manufacture and engage in commerce, but in 
the latti^r case they must inscribe tbeniselvcH in one of the itierchants* 
guilds, and pay the taxes attached to it. All the minerals found on 
their estates are their property, aiul they are the almost exclusive 
landholders of the country. All Uussiaii subjects, except those «-m- 
jiloycil on dijiiomatic service, are prohihitcul from odiicatiiig their 
eliildreu from ten to eighteen years of aeo abroad. All chiliireii 
educated in contravention to the ukase are incapable of lioldiiig ollicc 
in liussid. 

'J'hc nobles have meetings for the election of certain magistrates, 
and they may sriid deputations to the empemr after petnuission 
obtiiiuod. They may abo deliberate at those meetings on several local 
afliiirs. Those nobles only %vho enjoy a grade in tlie military or civil 
service arc capable of voting. There are. two cla.ssrs of nobles, here- 
ditary and personal. To the first class belong all nobles uliohave 
inherited tlieir rank or risen in service to the eighth grade, that of 
major in the army, captain-lieiitenaiit in the navy, or assessor of a 
collcgt!. The personal iiebles are those who have aequiretl by their 
services a graile infori«>r to the eighth. 'J'bcse latt<M* euj<»y tins privi- 
leges of the order without transmitting them to their children, uuil 
tln^y cannot he elected to certain oflices. The titled nobility, or 
pnnees, counts, mid barons, have no jirivileges beyond those of the 
other nobles. The titles are derived from Russian and foreign graiite. 
The ]»rinces are chiefly d(!Bcendants of the uucioiit petty princes of 
Russia, and some of the bithuaiiiaii dynasty; many are of Tarbir, 
some of (icorgiaii or Inieritiiin descent. 

The second ordtu* (d‘ the iuhabitaiits of Russia is composed of the 
citizens or townsmen, who are sulxlivided into many classics. Hono- 
rary citizens, w»ho are exein]it from the capitation tax, military con- 
scrijitioii, and corporal puiiishmout, and have the right, of lieing elected 
to municipal oilices, consist of free non-nohles who have obtained 
academical honours, distinguished artists, and heads of iiiauufaeturiug 
cstaldishments. Ac;ademica1 honours entitle the individual who has 
obtained them to receive a corres])ouding grade on entering the civil 
service. The children of the personal nobles are In^roditary liouorary 
citizens. The privileges of tliat oriler are forfeited citlier in cuuse- 
queiici* of a criminal sentence, or by engaging in some mean ti'ade, 
and entering into domestic service. 

The nierchaiits are divided into three classes or guilds. The iirst 
guild vliich pays annual taxes of 100/., has a right t<» engage in any 
eoiTiinorcial or iiuinufactui ing eiiterprise without any limitation ns to 
the amount of capital employed in it. The members of the Sfcond 
guild pay an anininl tax of 40/., and cannot enter into any contract 
fur more than 2000/,, nor can iliey keep a banking or insurance ofliee. . 
Both the first and second classes enjoy nn exemption from tlie ! 
capitation- tax, military conscription, and corporal punishment. They ! 
may posness estates with serfs employed in iiianiifactories. Tlic • 
merehaiits of the third guild pay an annual tax of 10/., and are , 
retail dealers and small ixiauufucturers. Nobles may enter one of 
these three guihls. \ 

Foreign merchants trading in Russia must ]»ay the same taxes ns j 
the Russian merchants. They may acquire real property in {ilaccs . 
where they are settled. t 

The burghers by paying an annual Itcnicoof 1/. to 3/., may eni?ngi' in ■ 
several kinds of retail trade, and hav«? workshojis with eight worktiten, 
and by doubling the price of their licence 10 workmen. If they wish ‘ 
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to increase that number they must pass into the third guild of 
merchants. The burghers are not exempted from the capit»ition-tax, 
military conscription, or corporal punisUnieut. 

The peasants constitute the lowest class of the inhabitants of 
Russia. They pay the capitation-tax and are subject to military 
conscription. Beside their agricultural pursuits, they are allowe«l to 
engage in handicrafts and some minor tnules. By purchasini^ liceiiccK 
they may engage in any kind of commerce, oven that which is carrif^d 
oil by merchants of the first guild, but they do uot enjoy the personal 
privileges of the merchants. They are divided into crown |»caMaiitK, 
tbo^e of apjianage estates, serfs of landowner.’*, and free cultivators of 
laud ; the number of these last is however very small. 

*The crown peasants are tho-e who live on the estates belonging to 
tlie crown. They pay, bcsiilos the capitation-tax, u rent for their 
grounds. Many villages are obliged to maintain post-horses for the 
government couriers and private travellers. The crown peasantH elect 
some^ of their authorities. Each commune (.^00 male individuals 
coustitutu a coiiimiiiie), elects every two years its chief, called head. 
Each commune al.so sends a deputy for the electiou of u.ssessors who 
judge in causes arising among tliornselvos, or between them and other 
classes. These assessors may bo chnst-n from among the peasants 
themselves or other classes. Causes bctweni crown peusauts them- 
selves are decided hy the judge of the district with the above-mentioned 
assesHcrs ; but when other parties are concerned, the caii.oc.s are 
decided by the same jinlgo with an assessor of the )>casant8 nn<l 
another of the nobles. The crown peasants may pass into the class 
of burghera and merchants. 

Recent official statements quoted iii the * Gothic Almanac’ for 1855, 
give the area of the crown domains of Ru-ssia at the end of 1850 at 
80,393,601 dcBsjatines or 310,000 square miles, or 110.000 square 
miles more than the area of France. TJio population fif the crown 
doiiiaiu in 1851 amounted to 18,97.5,416, of whom 1 0,005,294 (7,825,154 
males, 8,180,140 females) wore crown pea.saiits. The capitiitiou, excise. 
Olid administrative taxe.x, together with contributions of various kinds, 
and rent and forest preduce, raised tlio receipts from the imperial 
crown-lands throughout the empire to 4.5,300,097 silver rubles in 
1852. 

Many estates pcr>p1ed with crown peasants have been ceded to })ar- 
ticiilar individuals on condition of establishing manufactories. Tlicso 
^leasants work in manufactories on certain fixed terms. The owners 
of the manufactories pay all taxes due from these pwisants, who are 
likewise exempted frem military con.<*cription. 

The lauilowncr'a peiouvuts, or serfs, are complete slaves. Tlit^ir 
roaster can inflict on them such punishment as he choosea, but he is 
not permitted to kill, to starve to dtuth, or to maim his serf. A serf 
caunot contract marriage without the pormiusion of the master. I’hc 
predial Boi*f cannot be sold without the ground to which he is 
attachc'd, but the doim^stJc serf may^ bo .sold like any other chattel. 
A ukase of 1S(KS however prohihits iho sale of serfs at fairs or hy 
nii<;tioii, or as substitutes for recruits. An accussatiou of a serf against 
lii.s master, except in cases of high tre.^son, is uot admitted, and lie 
who proflers such a charge i.s liable to punUbineiit. 

The free peasants, a class whose existcinre began under the emperor 
Alexander, are subject to the capitatioii-tux and military couscriptiou, 
but they are free in all other respects. 

A great number of German coloni.sts have settled in Russia at 
dillcrcut times. They nro exempt from all taxes for ten years after 
their settling, and from military conscription entirely. 

AdminisfrafioH.- -The priiicipid authority is the council of the 
Gm]»ire, presided over cither by the emperor or by a member .spe- 
cially appointed. Tt is ilivided into four departnieuts : logislutive, 
military (which comprise.s also the navy), civil and ecclesiastical, and 
fiuutici.'il. I'-acU of these departments has a secretary of state, and 
thtjy deliberate either separately, or tt.'gcther, whicli is called the 
general assembly of the council. The atfairs wliich are decided by a 
majority of votes, are .submitted to the approbation of the emperor. 

The Directing Senate, cstahliahed bj* Peter the Great, is the supreme 
tribunal for all judicial cases. Its authority is limited only by that of 
the monarch. It is presided over by the emperor in person. Tho 
ika.Hea of the aeiiate arc binding like those of tho emperor, who alouo 
can prcvtMii their execution. The senate is divided into eight depart- 
ments, of which the first superintends the general aflairs of the 
country ; the second, third, and fourth try civil castes ; and the fifth, 
criminal cases : tliese suv all at St.-Petersbiirg. The sixth, which uIno 
ries criminal cases, and the seventh and eighth, which try civil oases, 
are at Moscow. Each of these departments has a numbi r of govern- 
uicnts or province.^, from the courts of which it hears af>poals. diidg- 
ment is given by a majority of votes, which must consist of two-thinls 
of tho whole number, or of the number present, lii case tht? required 
majority cannot be obtained, tlio cause is dceitlod in Ihc general 
assembly of the senate, where all the departments vote together. 
Causes are not publicly argued before the senate tu* before any other 
Russian tribunal. A statement of the case of each party ia made by 
the secretary, and cominuiiiontt'd to the p.'»rty, who signs it as correct. 
Those statements an* then read to the court, which pronounces judg- 
ment. In the Polish provinces causes were i>ul)licly argued hy 
advocates, but these laws have been abolished and those of Russia 
introduced. 

2 c 
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The synod, or, as it is officially called, the moat holy directing 
synod, is the supreme administrative and judicial court for all eccle* 
siastical affairs of the Greek religion. Its decisions are subject to the 
control of the emperor as head of the Church. 

The administration of tho country is conducted by the following 
ministries; — Ministry of the imperia] household; foreijm affairs; 
interior SfTairs; war; marine ; national education, to which is attached 
the administration of tho eeclesianlical affiiirs of those H<?cts which do 
not belong to the Russian Church ; finaiice ; justice ; l)oard -fif control, 
which audits the nccounte of all moneys expended for the public 
service ; post office ; iiiul direction of Ian* I and water cornmuniciitions. 

The govern riionts or yirovinces arc organised in the following 
manner: — Tho head of the administration of a province is the civil 
governor, to whose dojiartment bel«»iig all the affairs of the ]irovince 
except judicial cases. There is also a military governor, who fre- 
quently has more tliaii one province under his jurisdiction, to whom 
idl civil and administrative affairs are referred. 

The tribunals or courts of appeal try civil and criminal cases, and 
the members of them- aro elected b}' the nobles. The conscieutions 
tribunal is composed of a chairman .and two assessors clectHil from the 
nobles, two aHseeisors from tlu» merch:i.nts, and two from the yuiasants. 
This court Lears those criminal cases where the crime was c<immitted 
more from a concurrence of l^nfortnllatt^ circuinstaiicea than from 
malice. The jurisdiction of the court docs not however a]>ply to cases 
of offence, against the im]a‘nal ])cr^ou, Idgli treason, iiiunle,!:, theft, 
and robbery. There ani a medical boanl, a board of jiublic charitii*M. 
and a council called the tutelage of the ntibles (which is trustee of iill 
minors <if tluit class) in each gtn emment. 

The towns have their sepai-atc jurisdiction, composed of the burgo- 
master and ratiiians, council men, who ai'e elected from the mcrch.ants 
and burghers of the town. One of tli«^ most mischievouH defects in 
the lliissian administration of justice and ]}o1icc is tho iiisiifliciout pay 
of magistrates, of whom the highest, namely, u senator, receives 100/. 
a- 3 'eai*. llribery is tho universal plague oJ' the liussiau .idiiiiiiistration. 

Law », — 111 1497, Ivan III. ma<Ie an order for collecting into one 
body the fxi.-tiiig customs and ordinances, and rendering the colic*!- 
tiou complete by tho necessary additions, liy onler of Ivan the 
Terrible, this codt; Avas (IfioO) rwisecl aiul completed under the nanur 
of Siidrbtiik. or judgmciit-boolv. 'J ’ho t'zar Alexey Mieliaelovieh gave 
orders (Ifittlj for eoiiiposlug a gimeval code of laws under the name of 
XJlogenie (Hogulation). It coD:-is's of 25 chapters, and still forma the 
basis of the Ru-sinn law. Since that time the llusaian b'girlatiun has 
been continued by Ukases, that is, ordinances issuctl either in the name 
of the uionarcb himself, or of the seiiai.e ; and their nuirdau* from tlie 
25th Jauiiaiy, 1G49, to the demise of the emperor Alexander I. avjis 
30,920. 

Imiuedbitely after bis nceossioii, the late enifieror Nicholas declared 
that II .« 3 ’stcmaticalJy arraiigcfl collection of the existing laws and 
ordinaiici'M .should bt-come th<* basis of legislatjon. A collection of all 
the laws and ordinances from It) 19 till the death of the emperor 
Alexander 1. (Di cember 1, 1 ft25), Av.as piiblisbed in -IS volumes, 4to, 
1S27-30. Tt was fullow'cd in 1.^32 33 by a collection of the ordinances 
of the emperor Nicholas, from his accession to 1S32, in S vols. -Ito, 
and is still continued. Fi om the collections just name*! was extracted 
the SvodZ:ikoiio\v(cori)us juris), which was published 1S2G-33, 15 vols., 
and is the general law of the. empire. 

IIIJSTSCTTUK, a fortified town in Bulgaria, ca;>ital of an cyalet in 
Kuropean Turk*'y, is situated near tijo light bank of the JJaiiiibM, 
about 40 feet above the level of the river, 40 mile.s S. from Bukharest, 
and has a population variously c.stiiiutti.'d at from 20,000 t<j 40,0o0. 
The Danube opposite RusUchuk is nearly two miles wdde, but its 
surface is broken by a number of i.slet.s and sballows, and the 
banks are low. From a distance Ibistschuk has an agrcvabic appear- 
ance, with its white chinmeys and graceful minarets rising up from 
among the. foliage of extensive orchard <«. Tlii.s iiiipre'«si«in however is 
removed by a view of tbe interior, which prcsi-iits dii*ty ill paved 
streets, flanked by low wooden bouses, mo^t of which Bland in little 
courts or gsnvieiiH. The I'osha’s konak, or ]»alacc, ami the mosques, ! 
are the only buildings worth notice. The town h-.is baths, a bazaar, ‘ 
and about 3000 lioutec.s; it has also Homc trade with Vienna in cloth, 
indigo, corn, wine, Ac. A harbour for river craft is fonucil l)f low the 
town by a Huiall recei,s of the river, which is sheltertsl towMrd.s the 
north-east by a cape crowned by a bastioned citadel. llustHchiik is 
commanded by heights to the south-west, on which live detached 
bastioned earth Avorks have been recently thr^-wu up. 1’he town 
itself is surrounded liy an earthen rampart, which presimts eight 
bastioned fronts, roA'ctted half-Avay up Avitli uui. tim-y, and surrounded 
by a moat and countei'scarp. The front tow.u-Js the river is irregu- 
larly fortified. ^ 1'be Russians took RiistHchuk ufi* r enormous losses of 
men in 1811 ; it opened its gates to them in the iiiviMicm of 1828. The 
fortified enceinte of Rustscliuk measures four miles. On the left or 
VVallachiau bank of tho Danube, ojiposite to Rastschuk, is Giurgttvo, 
which Avas originally the fortified tctc-de-pont to RuHtHchuk. Its 
defences Avere razed in carrying out the tniaty of Adrianople, but 
have lieen recently repaired. A ferry connects the two places. A 
tall clock tower stands in the principal square. One of tho islatids in 
the Danube is fortified. A pentagonal fort built with stone defends 
the harbour. Il^yond this fort the town of Giurgevo is built; its 
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enceinte presents a semicircle towards Wallachio. Qiurgevo trades 
with Austria in the ])roduoe of tho country, and has about 7000 
inhabitants. In tbe wars between Russia and Turkey, Qiurgevo has 
been frequently the scene of hard fighting between tJie two uiitions. 
Tho Russians took it in 1711. and completely defeated the Turks in 
tho vicinity tho same year; they took it again in 1810. The Russians 
occupied Giuigevo in 1854, and wore defeated by the Turks under its 
walls on July 7 of that year. 

RITTHERGLEN. [LANAiiKSHlllJi.J 

RUTHIN, Denbigbstiire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, an*! the seat of a Poor-] jaw Union, is situated in 
53“ 7' N. lat., 3“ 18' W. long., distant 8 miles S.E. from Denbigh, and 
195 miles N.W. by W. from Loudon. Tho population of the parlLa- 
meutary borough of Kuthiu in 1 851 was 3373. The borough is governed 
by 4 ahlormen iind 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and is 
contributory to the borougli of Denbigh in returning one member to 
the Imperial Piivlianieiit. The living is a wardeiiship, with a rectory 
annexed, in the ai'chdoaconry of Merioneth and diocese of Bangor. 
Ruthin IVor Law Union contains 21 parishes and townBhi])H, with an 
area of 92,853 acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,853. 

Ruthin is situated on the summit and slope of a conshlerablo hill, at 
tbe focit of Avhich flows the Clwyd. The town ajipears to have grown 
up gradually ai'iiund the. castle, which was built by Roger Gray, to 
whom Edward I. granted nearly the whole of the vale of (Jlwyd. Tho 
castle stood on the westtum slop«! of the hill towards the river. Goucral 
Myiton took the easile for the parliamentarians, after which it was 
disiriiiiitled. It appears to have been ii capacioiiH and lofty building. 
A new gothic cai^tellated edifice, presenting a very fine nppcaranco, 
has been erected on the site of the ancient costU', by Frederick U. 
VVest, Esq., M.P. for tbe Dcubiglisliirc boroughs. The rouinl towers 
of the ancient castle I'cmaiii. Tbe town is lighted with gas. The 
stimmit of the hill is occupied by the market-place, to whicli tho 
principal streets lead. Tint coiinty-hall or court-house is the fiiiesl 
i)ui]diiig for judicial purposes in North Wales. The county ]iT'ison is 
wctil built. The church the choir of ilio conventual church of a 
commiiuity of Bouhommes (suppressed in 13J9), and afttM*\A'arda 
reiidfi-ed colie'.*i:Lte. The ro«if of the iiresent church is admired for 
its curious work luanHl lip. Part of the cloisters have been converted 
into a residence. fVir the warden of Cliri^Us iloMpitid. 'riie Wesleyan 
Metbodista, Welsh Independents, Baptists, and other nissent^u-s, have 
places of worship. Dr. Cbibihd Goodiiuin, Avhose monument is in the 
church, founded, in 1592, PhriNt’s Hospital for a warden and 12 decayed 
housi'.keepcrs. I'he warden has the goA^erunieut of the Free school, 
AAdiich Avius also foundeil and endowed by Dr. ( loodinaii. It is niuler 
the eare of n bead-iuast^T ami two oUu>r masters, and is accounUal one 
of Hr* best schools in Noi*th AVales. In 1854 the nuiiiber of scholars 
was .SO. A lending library is attached to it; and then* arc also con- 
iiccted AAdth the schotd several exhibitions. The scliool and hospital 
constitute the * AVardciiKb ip of Chri'tV Hospital in .RuMiiii.' In the 
town are National and British scliocds, a ytuiiig men's library, and a 
savings bank. A soda-water inamifactoi-y bos been carried on suc- 
ccsiifiilly for several years. The market for corn is belli on Monday, 
that fi»r meat on Saturday ; six fairs are lieM in the y(,*ar. Thi* as.^izes 
for the county arc held at Ruthin : the ijuarter se.^'sion.s are held 
alternately at Ruthin and Denbigh. A county cmiri is Lolil. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, an inlaml county of England, is bounded N. 
and N'.E. by Lincoln. shire, S.K. and S. liy Northarr)|) ton shirt*, and W. 
by Lcicfstt rshire ; and lies lietween 51“ 31' and 52" 4 6' N. lat., 0 ' 23' 
and U' 49' W^. long. Its greatest length frtuii iiorth-oosb to south-west 
is nearly 20 miles ; its grente-it brcadtli ui right angles to tbe length 

16 miles. The area is 150 sipiarc miles, or 9.'»,805 Htatuc acres: 
the population ill 1811 wa-M 21,302; in 1851 it avhs 22.983. In area 
and amount of x>oi>ulution, it is far 1»c1oav the rest of the Engli.'sh 
counties. 

iSiii/ttcr, Oeoln^if, II ytJ rography^ and Communivalioits. — Tho iiortli- 
istern part of the county consials of a somewhat elevated plain or 
table-land, skirteil on the Houthern side by the valley of tho Wash, 
ihifh opens on the AA^est into the iiioro exjiaiidcd vale of Gatmoss. 
The rest of tho cr>unty consists of vulleyH wlnHe geiic*ral direction js 
€?asi and we.*-.!, dividctl from each other by narrow ranges of low hills. 
'I'berc are no very edevated points in the county; Mautou, between 
Oakham and Uppingham, is sidrl to bo tin* liighcat. 

The county is included in the district occu]iicfl by tho lower forma- 
tions of the oolitic hcrit^s. The great oolite forms the north-easterii 
table-land above mentioned, aiicl occupies also the higher ground on 
tue Houtbern bide of the county from Stamford to within two mileb 
of Uppingham: the prevailing rock is a close-gridncd buff limestone 
clouded with blue. The remainder of the county is occupied by the 
red or roddibh-browu ferruginous sands which siiparate tho great 
Oolite from the subjacent lias. These are covered in many places, 
especially near their junction with the lias, which takes place just on 
the north-western border of the county, by vii'tt accumulations of 
transported blocks of gravel. There are quarries of good biiildiug- 
stone at Ketton, between Stamford and Uppinghaiu, just on the border 
of the ilistrict occupied by the great oolite. 

Rutlandshire belongs ebiefiy to the basin of the Wash. The Welland, 
one of the riverH flowing into the icstuary of the Wa**h, skirts tho 
county between Rockingham and Stamford, Rcx)arutiug it throughout 
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from Koriharaptonabire. This river is not navigable above Stamford, 
where it quits the county altogetlier. The Wwh rises just within the 
border of Leicestershire, and flows eastward through this county into 
Lincolnshiro, where it joins the Welland below Stamford. The 
Ckater also rises in Leioestershiro, and flows parallel to the Wash : it 
joins the AVelland just above Stamford. The Eye brook Ixiunds the 
county on the H<iuth-woHt, and joins the Welland below Rockingham. 
The which joins the Soar, a feeder of the Trout, rises in 

Rutlaiidsliire near Oakham, and flows northward into Lo rsliin-, 
draining a small district in the north-west of the county, which is thus 
included in the basin of the Humber. 

The Oakliani Canal is n prolougation of the Melton Mowbray naviga- 
tion, from Mtdtou Mowbray in Leicestershire to Oakham. It follows 
a circuitous course, passing through the vale of Catmoss, aud has a total 
length of 1.0 miles, of which about six and a half miles are in Rut- 
landshire. 

The principal roads arc, the coach road from London Meltrui 
Mowbray, and tlm (Ireat North road. The former eiiL^rs the county 
on the south side just heyonrl Uuckiugliain in Nortliaruptonsliiru, and 
rniiR northward thnaigh Uppiiighatii and Oakham into Leicestershire. 
The Great North road crosses the eastiTii side of the county iietw* on 
Stamford and Grantham. A road from Tjeic^ister to .Stamford crosses 
the county from west to east, passing through Uppiu^hum, aud fol- 
lowing the valley of the Widlaiid; and two roads run from Oakhaiii 
into the Groat North road — one fit Staiiiford, the other at Strotton 
between StM-mford ami Grantham. 

The Systoii and I ’ister borough railway on letiving Stamford posses 
through Ketton, Lulfenham, Mautou, Oakliam, and Ashwell in this 
coimt-y. The section of tlio Great N^orthern railway between Peter- 
borough and Newark (U'usses the eastern angle of Rutlandshire between 
Hyhsll and Ivs-ienrline. 

Cfhtinfc, Soif, and Ayrivaltare. — The climate difFers in no perceptible 
degree from thai. of the ^^lllTo^^ndillg eminrii's of Leicester, Northanjiiton, 
and Lineoln. Of the land in the county there is hardly an iiere w'aste. 
Rutlandshire is a grazing county. Much att^mtioii is fiaid to rearing 
choice animals, both c»xeii and sheep. The faec^ of tlie country is 
agreeji‘'ly diversified, nlFonling good sittia f<»r country- seats, parks, and 
pliiasiirc-groiinds. 'I'he li(*st pastures ar«^ on the lias clu}*, which, with 
a portion of oolite, red suml, aud magnesian liinestonc, forms the prin- 
cipal soil of tile coniity. Some low meadows subject to Lie flooded lie 
along the rivers Welland, Wa*-*!), aiul ChatiT. iShort horns are the 
general favourites with tliose who pay particular attention to their 
stock. Gllior bn-ods are frequently met w’ith, such as Nortli Devon, 
ITereforil, and Scotch. "I'he inihdi'Cows arc chiefly short-horns. A 
good deal of Stilton cbci^se is iiia«le in the west of the county, espe- 
cially in the distri(!tM of Leightitdd Porest and Mie plain of Gatmuss. 
'J’hc sheep arc gfiicndly of the imjiroved Leicester bivctl. The fiinn- 
liorses arc largf^ ; strong dray-liors- s fire bred in the county for the 
London iiiarki^t. The hogs which arc fatted are mo.slly of the 
Ijorkshire or Suffolk breed. 

Among th(! mansions of this county, three are remarkable for their 
apaeiousness nml iirchitijoturr, ami also for the exteusivo grounds in 
which they stand. Norniaiilon llall, the resideuec of Sir G. .1. Ueath- 
eote, is situated two miles north from the LiitFeiiham station iif the 
Syston and IVtiu'lKiriiUgh station. It eonsists of a centre, iluuked by 
wings, each front pivscniing a majestic simplicity united to great 
architectural beauty. Hurley Hous-.*, the scat of G. Finch, Rsq., is 
about a mill* oast from Oakham. Jt was the residence of the noble 
family of Harrington in t he reign of Elizab<*th, aud was purchased 
afterwanls by Ihe J.hike of Ihiekingham, who eiilarge<l the luaiiHioii, 
and entertained here, on several oeeasiuns, James 1. and Charles I. 
Daniel Flneh, iCarl of NoUingliam, liaviiig piirelnised the estates, 
oreeled the pre-auit magnitieeiit resi'lenci;. Tin? building is in the 
Doriir order. The l.■l•ntre of ihc north fruiit is IPeJ f.-et long, and «*i»n- 
nected, by a eoloiinado of W'l cohinins on cacli si>1o, with the ofUccs. 
Fxtoii Hall and park, (he residence of the Ir^arl of GaiiisbiM'ongh, is 
iihoiit two niih's east of Hurley Park. 'riie mansion is built in the 
Tudor style, Exton Park ahonnds in the liijesl sjiccimens of oak, ash, 
heeidi, and elm trees. 

UiriHiouK^ 7fn/i«w, ct'f.— Thc divisions of the county are as follows : 
— Alstoc Jlundren, north: East Hundred, east; Martiiisley Hiimlrcd, 
central; Gakliam SoUo, wttst ; Wr:iiidyke Jliiiidreti, south and south- 
east. There an* only two market towns, G.vivllAM and UiTlNuiiAAi. 

The following are. the more iiuportant village.^, with the parish 
populations in and a few other particulars: — 

Earrowdun, ])opuiatioii 718, is 10 miles S.E. from Oakham, on the 
left bank of the Welland, which bore bounds the county. An cstab- 
lishiiieiit for the nniiiufactnrt? of carpet-rugs, white h*athor, parchiueiit, 
and glue, employs sumo of tlie inhabitauts. Edton, population *108, 
about 4 miles W. by N. from Upfiirn’liaiii, near the left bank of ihe 
Eye Lrook, eoutaiiis several well-built houses. He.''ides the parish 
chiindt there ai*o a ehapel f(»r Hnptists and a Free sehool. Mailing is 
carried on. Jirnmittttntf |iopulatioii 411, about IS miles S. W. from O.ik- 
liain, in a rotin*d valley near I^ei^hfu Id Forest, has a venerable gothic 
church, with a tower and spire; a chapel for Hnptists; and a National 
Bchouh Uotteumm'e. population 7«*h'>, about 4.J iiiibs N.E. from Uakhiiiii. 
occupies ail oluvat(*d site, and has a rospectiible up}iearatice. Tho 
church IB a flue gothic odiflcc. There are National schools. R. W. 
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Baker, Ksq., introduced here the aystem of allotmeuta of laud for 
cultivation in small patches ; founded the County Friendly Society ; 
instituted prize-ploughing maiches ; and in other mode^ promoted the 
general welfare. The * Cotteamoro Hunt ' has a pack of about 70 fox- 
hounds, and a stud of horaca of considerable value. Empingkam, 
population 988, about 6^ miles E. from Oakham, contains a haudsomo 
cruciform church, of Norman and early Engliah character; m it ia a 
fine window flllod with anci'*Tit painted glass, exhibiting numeroua 
armorial l}earing.s. The Wesleyan Metliodists have a chapel, and there 
is an Endowed National school. Exton^ population 832, about H miles 
E.N.E. from Oakham, has a handsome gothic church, with a tower 
and spire. Schools for girls aud iufants are sujiported by the Coi]nte.iB 
of OaiiiBboroiigh ; tb«*re is also a Free school for boys. Orecthanif 
population 713. about 6 niilea E.N.E. from Oakham, a loug Htrag*.:Ung 
village, poBsesses an ancient parish cliurch with a tower and spire; 
also National and Infant schouls. Forsters charity, founded in 1692,^ 
for thn instruction of cdiildrcn in Grectham and several neighbouring 
parishes, produces above 400/. ii year. Ketton, population 1138, a well- 
built village, 9 miles E. by N. from Up]nu-'ham, stands in a valley on 
the left bank of the river Welliiml. The church is cruciform, with a 
tower rising from the intersection, surmounted with a spire ISO feet 
high. l*arta of the west front are Norman, (imirries of good free- 
stone for building are in the vicinity. Lanykam, population 029, 
about 2 miles N.\\\ from Oakham, has an ancient church, with a tower 
and spire, orected about 1230 ; ciia))*ds foi* Wesleyan Methodists and 
Baptists; a Hrirish school and a Free school. Liddinyton^ or Lyd* 
diryttm^ population GOi, a loug straggling village, once a market-town, 
24 miles S. from Uppingham, has a parish church, a chapid for WoBli*yaD 
Methodists, a Five aciiool, and an hospital, called Jesus Hospital, 
foundt'd in IGOb by Lord Hurghley for a warden, 12 brethren, niid 
2 nurses, l/ufft-nhani^ JVorlh^ population 412. about 7 miles E. N.E. 
from Uppingham, has a haudsomc gothic church, with a tower and 
spire; and a Free school. Luffrnhuni, South, jiopuliition 437. about 
G miles K. by N. from Uppingham, possixsses an ancient gothic churtdi, 
with parts of Norman charactvr. In the village are National scliools, 
Alai'kvA Overton, population 498, near the north border of the county, 

G milfs N. fn>m Uakharn. formerly po.sHC.«.s -d a nuirkot. The parish 
church is a neat early English striictun?, with a Uiwer. Rnhall^ 
population 1075, including 2So labourers on the works of the Great 
Northern railway, situated 3 miles S. by E. from Stamford, is a village 
of considerable size, it cou tains a handsome church, with a tower 
and spire; National schools ; a large corn-mill : and an csMiblLshment 
for the mauufiicture of ajric'dtiiral ininb uieuts. HVi/ayead/ oc, popu- 
lation 795, imont 4 miles N.X.W. fr-no Oakham, ]>o.sse.s.ses a liand-some 
church, with a square tower; chapels for Wesleyau and . Friiuitivc 
Mcthoilists ; and a Five school. Malting is carried on. 

IhvisiiAis for Errlaiiitilitia/ and Leyal Varpottat , — The county is in 
the iirehde luoiiry r»f Northampton an I di<»c.-.se of reterborough. It 
is includi*d in the Midland Uircuit; the as.-i/.es and (piart.er-.'*essioiis 
are lit-ld at Gakhaiii, where is the county j.iil. L'ouuty cuiirt-s are 
held at Oakham and U{>piiigh!ini ; which are al-^o the si-ats of Poor- 
Law' Union.s. The county returns two members to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

J/iitfory and Aidifiuitirs , — This county appears to have been included 
ill the Country of tiio Coritani ; and upon tlie Roman conquest of 
Hritiiiii it was included in the province of FUivia t'oisai'ieiisis. A 
Roman road (Ermiue-strui-t) crossed tho eastern side of tho county in 
the line of the ])rrseait North road. Botue remains of a Roman station 
are near Great Gastertou. 

Under the Saxons this county was included in the kingdom of Mercia. 
Ill the ivigij of John, Rutland, thou iirst montiouod a.s a countv, was 
assigned to his queen Isabel iis part of her dowei*. An Earl of Hut- 
land is ineiitioii«d in a charter of Henry 1. 'Fin? fir-t earl known to 
history was* Edvvard, ehlest sun of Edmuiid of Lau._'lev’, who was tho 
tifth son of Edward 111. Tiie title win^ iiilieriled by Ricliard, duke of 
Vork, and l»y his son, a boy of 12 years of ag»j, who was »tabbod by 
Lonl Clill'ord after tin? battle of Wakelielil in 1 IG'J. The e:trldo!U 
woii revived by Henry N'lll., aud conferivd on tho family of Koos: it 
afterwarils caiin* to the Manuel’s family, in whose favour it was rai.-^eil 
to a dukedom, which still exists. 

In 1381 JJoiiry K- Speneer, bisiion of Norwich, as.<%on'ibled 11 fon’e at 
Hurley ill thi.s coiuitv to suppress tho insurrection ui the c>unmoiis in 
Norfolk, under John the Ijite^tor, or Dj-er. In 14GS tin* Liiivailn.shire 
insurgont.s under Sir Robert W ells were dofeatod with groat loss b^*" 
Edward IV., at liornflt*Id in Kmpiughaiu ]i:i.ri-^h. The buttle is ooiii- 
monly known as the battle of Lohe-ooat-tield, from the fugilivc.s throw- 
ing oil' their coats in order to oseapo more swiftly. 

Tlio antiquities of the county are chiefly eeclo.^iastic:iI. 'J ickemrote, 
Little Castertoii, ICmpiiighahi, Essomlino, and Kettoii ehiiivUes, all on 
the east side of the county, date from ih** Norman period. Tickcii- 
coto yviis rebuilt in 1792, and only the elabor.itoJv-onianieiiteil arch 
between the nave aud cliaiieel, and part of the groining ot tho chancel, 
with the font, remain. F..Hsi'iidiiie is a sun II etiureh, with nave aud 
ehaiieel, and a gable for two hells at the we-stern : the arebiteeture 
is partly Norman, partly early Englidi : the Bouth doorway is Norman, 
W'itli sculpture in tlie tympainmi and eLcwhei’e. 

Siattxflr^t: Rdit/ious" IVordap and Education , — According to the 
Returns of tho Census in 1851, it appoai-a that there were thou in tho 
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county 91 places of worshipt of which 53 belonged to the Church of 
England, 18 to Methodists, 12 to llaptistB, 6 to Independent^ 1 to 
Quakers, and 1 to Mormons. The total number of sittings provided 
was 17,399. The number of day-sohools was 113, of which 39 were 
public schools, with 2175 suholam, and 74 were private, with 1230 
scholars. Of Sunday-schools there were 68, with 3038 scholars. The 
Rutland Farmei'S* and Qrassiers* Club had 40 members, with 80 volumes 
in its library. 

IIOVO. ‘[Hath, Tbrua ©l] 

RYAN, LOCH, f Wkstonsuirk.] 

RYBINSK. [Yakoslav.] . , ^ 

RYDE, Isle of AVi^'l^t, Jfampshire, a watering place in the pnrish of 
Newchiiroh, is situated on tlie north-east shore of the Isle of Wight, 
opposite Srithead, in 50^ 43' JS. InL, r 10' W. long., distant 7 inibw 
N.E. by E. from Newport, and 75 miles S.W. by S. from London. 
The populntion of the tovra of Hyde iu ISSl was 7147. The livi tiff 
of Newell iircli is a vicarage, with the chapolry of Rydo iiunc.xed, in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Wiucliestcr. 

The town is modem ; the streets arc wide and tolerably regular, 
well paved, and lighted with gas ; and there i.s a good supply of wiitcr. 
The houses being genondly stiiccotHl, and of various forms and sisi^s, 
and iiitt^rtiiiugled with the foliage of trees in the uumeruus g:irdens, 
the appcaniuce of the town is very pieture.9qiie. The market-house 
and town-hall form a handsome building of the Doric order, 1 98 feet 
by 56 feet. SU Thomas’s, Holy Trinity, and St. .lames's chapels are 
Hubordiiiate to the parish church, which is 7 miles distant. The 
ludcpcnrlinits. Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worahip. National, Lriiish, and 
Infant selioiils, a literary and scientific institute, and a dispensary arc 
in the town. There arc commodious baths near the pier; a ncmi 
tbeati^i libraries, and reading and asHembly-rooius, a handsome town- 
ball, and an arcade of superior areliitecturnl cbara<!ter. There are 
also the Royal Victoria liospitHl, a dispensary*, a literary iiistkiite, a 
pbiluHophieal society, founded in 1851, especially for the prosecution 
of incteoiYdogicfll studio*!. One of tlie finest buildiii(?s in the town is 
the I'ecenlly-erectcd inaiiKiou of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. The 
town exports corn, lloiir, sheep, calves, lambs, &c., and East and We>i 
India ships frequently call here for supplies of iirovisious. Tuesday 
and Friday arc the mai*kot-days : a plwisurc fair is held on J uly Cth. 
Boat- and yacht-btiilding are carried on, aii<l occasionally larger vessels 
arc built. The jiier extcnida 1740 feet inh> tlic sea, and forms an 
excellent promenade. Tlie vicinity of Rydo is very beautiful, and 
contains many haiiclBome mansions. A landing may be made in calm 
weather at all times of the tide. (Communication by steam-boat with 
Portsuioutli is kept up hourly in summer and from four to six times a 
day ill winter. 

RYE, SiiHBCx, a market-town, a municipal and parliamentary boningh, 
a seaport, a member of the Cinque Port.**, and the seat of a l\ior-Law* 
Hnioii. is situaU'd upon tin eniiiieiico at llic south-eastera comer of 
the county of Siipst x, about 38 mil' s E.N.E. fruiii Lewes, 63 miles 
S.E. from London byroad, and 74 miles liy the South-Eastern railway*. 
The population of tlie town of Rye in 1S51 was 8511. The borough 
is governed by 4 aldcrineu (ur jurats) and 1*2 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and, in coiijiinctiuu with Wiuchilsca and six rural pnrishe.s, 
returns one member to the Imperial ParUament. The living is a 
vicarage in the aixiLdoaeoury of Lt-wos and dio(.*eHe of Chicbcstcr. Rye 
Poor-Law Union contains 12 parishes and townships, witli an area of 
39,369 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,349. 

Rye is boumicd E. by the river Rother, the channel of which was 
suddenly diverted from Komney by the tempest that overwhelmed 
Old M'jnchilsca in 12S7, and S. ami W. by the river Tilliiigliam, which, 
having received the waters of the Brcde immediately above the town, 
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join* the Rother at Rye ; the united stream enters the sea nearly two 
miles below the town, and there forms Old Rye harbour. J® 
posed to be the Novus Portus of Ptolemy. The earliest authentio 
record of Rye is of the year 893, when the Danes, under the pirate 
Hastingos, efifected a landing near this town, and afterwards took 
Appuldoro. In the reign of Stephen, William d’lpres, om of Kent, 
erected on an eminence which commands the rivers at their junction, 
a small castle, which is still standing. It is now used as a jail ; imine- 
diately below it is a modem battery for 18 guns. In 1194 a charten* 
was granted by Richaixl I., enabling the inhabitants to wall and fortify 
the town. Edward III. caused the town to be walled on tlie north and 
west aides. The steep cliffs which iverc at that time washed by the sea 
were considered a sufiScieiit protection on the south. There were 
oj'iginnJly three gates, liesides a small postern-gate. The caHtorn or 
iand-gate, the only one still proservod, has a imndsomo gothic arch, 
ihwkod on each side by a round tower. In 1572 Rye became an asylum 
for the Ifiigiieiiots, who were driven from their homes by Catherine do 
Medici. They remained at Rye till the latter part of the reign of 
James I., when they or their descendunts re-ombarked for Franco. 

The condition of Rye has mainly depended upon its harbour, which 
in the 1 0th century was nearly choked up. The sea oontinued to 
rt^cedc during the 17th century. In 1760, all hopes of improving the 
old iiarhour being abandoned, it was detormiuod to form a new mouth 
by a canal running directly semtb into the »oa. This work was prose- 
cuted at a great expense till 1778, when the new harbour was found 
to be a complete failure, mid was ahundoiied. The old harbour was 
once more resorted to, and was much improved. A wooden pier of 
piles was constructed on tlie eanterii side, and ctrihanknieuis were 
thrown up on the western side, leaving an intermediate cntraiico 16t» 
feet in wiilth. Many alterations have since been made in it by narrow- 
ing the ciiannel, and otherwi.'ie, but the works have been far from suc- 
ecssfuL The harbour only admits vessels of 200 tons hunleii. The 
average rise of spriiig-tides is about 17 feet, and of neap-tides fium 
9 to 12 feet at the pior-head. At low water the liarhour drj*. The 
approach from the hay to the entrance of the harbour is iiitriealo and 
difficult, especially for sailing-vessels, owing to the sand-banks and the 
tortuous eoui’se of the uhanriel. The chief trade cniisistH in the export 
of hops, bark, and wool, and in the iin}>ort of coals, corn, timber, and 
Dutch produces Lime is also burnt near the town from chalk brought 
from Beachy Head, and shipbuilding is carrieil on. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the northern and eastern slopi^s 
of a hill. The bouses are irregularly built. The town is liglitfd with 
goH. The town-hall is a neat brick building supjmrted on arches, witli 
a market-place beiicmih. The fishery is somewhat productive, and a 
hii'gc ]iropurtioii of the fish taken is simt to thi? London market. The 
market-days are Wednesdays for com, vegetables, fish, Ac., ami Satur- 
days for vegetables, fish, aud meat. Ever}* altenniie Wednesday fhore 
is a market fur f.it stock, well supplied. An annua] fair is h(0d in 
August. Tiie church, dedicated to St. Mary, is partly Norman, and 
jiarily in the early English stylf. The Wesleyan Methodists, Jnde- 
peiideiits, and Baptists have f duces of worship. The chapel of the 
monastery of the friars eremites of St. Augustino i.s used as a ware- 
house. There are two Endowed schools which have been united ; one 
a Free. Qrammar school, founded in 1638 by Tliomas J'eacock, one of 
the jurats, which has an income from endowninit of 34/. Kl^f. a yi*ar, 
and hiul fiO scholars in 1854, aud the other for ])oor children, founded 
and eiidowtsl by James Saunders, Esq., in 1702, with a rent-charge now 
pn>duciug 116/. lOir. per annum. There are National schuuls and a 
savings hank. 

KYSW VK. [HOM.AN©, Souf/e.] 

RYTDN. [DT;niiAM.] 

RZESZOV. [Uaucia, Austriau.] 


s 


OAALFEIiD. [SAxr-M£n;i:«ciKS.] 

^ SAAIUJNION. [Ruin, JSas .1 
SAAHBUOCK. [Tbkvks.] 

SAAULOUIS. [TiikvEs.] 

SAATZ. [EofiR.J 

SABA, a Buiall island in the Went Indies, hi-longing f.i the Dutch, is 
situated ID 17 40^ N. lat., (>3 20 \V. l^jiig. ^.| he cuast rif-es in p**r- 
peudicular masses to a coiisideruhlc elevation, and at a di^taniHi the 
island appeal'd like a steep round rock. Laii<ljng is cflected only on 
the south side, where an artificial path has b«.oii made, which however 
is intricate, and admits only one person at a time. By this path a 
small place is reached which is built in a secluded valley. Tlie area 
of the island is about 15 square miles. The small portion of it which 
is cultivable is appropriateii to the growth of cotton, whicli the inhabit- 
ants Work into stockings, for sale as well as for their own u>e, 'rius 
common vegetables of the West Jinijes come to peiTcctiou. The 
popnlAiiou is nhotit 1600. 

lilVI'Ji. ; l.orisiANA ; Texa.s.] 

SA BLL ■' i »’''>LON XE. [ \ j;."] 


i SACK A TOO, or SAKATU. [Soopak .1 
; SAOKETT’S HARBOIJK. [NiiW Vokk.J 
I SACO. [Maink, U.S.j 

SAfJUAMF.XTO CITY, the capital of Sacraiiionto County, State of 
(Jalifuriiiu, United Statia of North America, is situated on the left 
I >i:iiik of fc^crameuto River, at tho confluence of Aiiioricnn Fork, in 
I 38"' 34' N. lat., 121'^ 40' W. long., about 150 miles N.E. from Sun 
! Francisco. The city was founded in the spring of 1849; in 1850 it 
I contained 6820 inhahitaiits, of whom only 474 wera females ; and at 
i tlie State Cciihur in 1852 the population was above 10,000. 

I SacFurueutu City owes its origin to the discovery of gold, which 
I gave MO remarkable an iui|ietus to California generally. It wa.H on the 
; south branch of American Fork, about .50 iiiilcM from S.-icrAmeiii<i 
] City, that gold was first diMCuvcred. The growth of tho city was, 
j from its foundation, remarkably rapid. In April 1849 there were only 
four liouHeH on the site ; in the following year it was a laige and 
! regularly laid-mit town of nearly 7000 inhabitants. The city Htands 
! in tho rnidNt of a firin fai'uiing country, and about 30 inilcH from the 
I L'omnieiicoiieiit of the gohl diggingM. Uccupyiug a low site, it has 
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been found neceiisaiy, in order to protect it from inundations, to 
which it is liable in the rainy season, to eonstruct a bevoe aloog the 
bank of the river. The streets of the city cross each otoer at right 
angles ; those running east and west are designated by the letters of 
the alphabet, and those running north and south by the numerals. 
Many of the streets are lined with old oak and sycamore trees of lar^ 
sise, imparting a considerable degree of jiicturesquencss to their 
general appearance. Tlie city contains Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catholic, and otlier churches, schools, 
nurnermis stores, above 150 rating saloons and hotels (some of which 
are of a very costly and splendid charactci-), several steam-mills, and 
a f«!W manufactories. Like Sun Francisco, Sacramento City has 
anflerod severely from several very dcistrnctivo fires; but the parts of 
the city which were desiroyi'd liave always been quickly rebuilt, and 
generally in an improved style. Several daily and weekly newspapers 
art: j)iibiiHhed here. RogiiJar daily communication ia inaiutainod with 
Sun Franc jscf» by stoam- boats. 

S ADDLE WORTIf, West Riding of Ytirkshiiv^, a village and the scat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Rochdalo, and upper division of 
Agbrigg wapentake, is siLuated in 51S''' 33' N. hit., 2‘* 1' W. long., 

10 miles S.E. from Rochdale, and 192 miles N.W. by N. from London. 
The population of the township of Saddleworth-with-Quiek in 1351 
was 17,799. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Manchester. Saddlewu^rth-with-t^uick Poor-Law Union 
consists of the township, which has an area of 18,230 acres. The 
village gives uaino to a district in which the woollen and cotton manu- 
factures havci advanced with amazing rapidity ami to a very great 
extent. The district includes nearly lOO villages and hamlets, although 
it is only about 7 miles long by 5 milcH wiilo. Broadcloth of a supe- 
rior quality is luatiiifocturt'd. »Sovcml coal-iniiics and extensive free- 
^tniic-qiiarricH arc W’nmght. The Huddersfield Canal and the 
Manchc.ster :iijd Hi]d(li:r.sfiid(l railway aflonl facilities fur conitiiuni- 
ciiiion with the metropolis and with other towns. The c:iiial p^isses 
at this place through a liinncl about three miles long. A county 
court is held at Saddleworth. 

SAKKI. fMAiujiU!o.| 

SAFFRON WAIiDKiV, E.ssex, a market-town, iimiiiciiial borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Unieii, is situated near the right Vmiik of 
the river Cam, in r>2 * 1' N. hit., 0" M' K. long., distant 22 miles 
N.N.W. from Chelinsfoni, and 42 miles N.N.E. from Loinlon by road. 
The ]a>pulatiuii of the municipal borough, which is co-cxtcnsivc with 
the parish of Salfrou AValdeii, was 5911 in 1851. The borough is 
governed by 4 alileniien and 12 councillors, one of whom Is mayor. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of <.'ol die-tcr aii<l diocese 
of Rochester. SallVoii \S’alden Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes 
and tnwiishiji.s, with an area of 02,830 acres, and a population in 1351 
of 29,718. 

A casth* Wiis ereeb.'d Lcrti by Oooflfn'y do Magnaville, one of the 
ciinipiinions of the (hiiiqneror. The reuiains consist of some jiaidis of 
the walls ami towers, built with Hint bound together by a very bard 
cciiiout. Ueotlrey, the grandson of the founder of the castle, having 
dcs» rtcd the party of Steplieii for that of the cinpre->s Maud, ubtainod 
of her pel'll li.s.sioii to remove the market from the neighbouring town . 
of Newport (now a village) to Walden. ILiviiig been how'cver seized 
by iStepIn-n, lie coi’.hl only obtain his freedom by the delivery of his 
r:astles WiiJd-'ii being one of them, to the king, Tlic same nobleman 
fuumled here in lUlii a Benedictine priory, which was sutne years later 
raiscLl to the rank of an abbey. The sitii was granted to Bir Thomas 
Andley, hml ehaiicfllor, and the title of Lord Auilloy <»f Walden was 
conferred ujioii him. 

The town is irregularly laid out, and some of the hoii'-i s arc t>f con- 
sidorahlc antiquity, 'riic streets are ligliteil with ga.s and ])aved. The 
church, which is of the ndgii of Henry Vll., is a large and very 
elegant spcciiiien of the late pcr]>eiidicular st 3 'le. It has a nave and 
aisles, largo south }K)rch, and chauccl and a isles. Tlio interior of llie 
church is very cdegaiit. There are two places of worship for Particular j 
Baptists, one for (leucral Baptists, and ouc each for Independent^, { 
Quakers, and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. The Five Uraiiiniar j 
school, founded in 1525, has an iucoiiic from endowment of 8(»/. a-year, 
and had 25 scholai's in 1S54. 'I'ln'ro are also National, British, and 
Infant schools, and a savings bank, 'fhe town-hall, a neat building, 
stands in the market-plucc. In the town are a new post-office, a corn 
exuluiiige in the ItLliaii style, ii miiHeiiiii, a literary institution, acnttlo- 
markc^t, and a liiuidHorne riiii je of almshouse-. The chief trade is in 
barley and malt; there are tin iroii-lbiiiidr^* and a brewery. The 
murkot is on Saturday. Thri'c animal fairs arc held : ono, chiefly for 
liorhos, on the Saturday before Middicut Sunday; one at Audlcy Eml, 

011 August 3rd ; and aiutlicr at SaUruii Walden, on November 1st, A 
county court is held, 

Audley UouBe, or, ns it is usually tonned, Audlcy End, the scat of 
Lord Braybruoke, is a noble mansion, erected on the site and grounds 
of the ancient monastery by the Earl of Suffolk, who in the time of 
•Tutnes 1. liud inherited the estate of the Lord Ohiuieellor Audley. The 
grounds are beautiful, and the Cam, whicli flows through them, ex- 
pands so 08 to form a cousidenible Bhe«.t of water in front of the 
house. 

SAG HARBOUR. [Nkw Youk, State of.] 

SAQAINO, or ZUKIIAIN. [Bihma.J 
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SAGALASSUS. [Pxbidia.] 

SAGAN. rSiLEBZA.] 

SAGHALIEN. [Tahakai.] 

BAGllES. [Ai^arve.] 

SAGUENAY, RIVER. [Canada.] 

SAGUNTUM. [Valencia.] 

SAHAGUN. [Leon.] 

SAUA'RA, SAHRA, or the Groat Desert^ ia^^a country of immense 
extent, which occupies the central parts of Northern Africa. Its 
western extremity is washed by the Atlantic, along which it extends 
from Cape Nun, 28° 46' N. Ink, to the mouth of the river Senegal, 
17° N. lot. From the shores of the Atlantic it extends eiuitward 
nearly across the continent of Africa, being sej^arated from the Red 
Sea only by the vAlley of tlio Nile and the rocky country which lies 
between that river and the Red Sea. The valley of the Nile constitutes 
the eastern boundary of the Sahara. The wastei'n edge of that valley 
occurs between 30" and 32° E. loni',, and aa the African alioro along ’ 
the western boundary of the Desert is between ID* and 17" ^V.Joiig., 
tiio Sahara extends from east to west, on an average, through 44 degrees 
of longitude, or about 2000 miles. The northern and southern bound- 
aries are very imperfectly known. The Atlas coiistitutes the northern 
boundary of the Sahara from Cape Nun on the west to 10° E. long, on 
the east. From this tneridiau as far cast as the valley of the Nile 
(30° E. long.), a stony and broken country extends between the Sahara 
and the MediterrsLueau, comproheuniDg the countries belonging to 
Tripoli, iijcliidiug Barca and the stony deseit which lies between Barca 
and Egypt. This rocky region terminates in the desert near 20° E. 
long., and on the east of it the Siihara appears to extend to the shores 
of tlie Mediterranean. T]ii.s ncHherii branch of the Sahara has pro- 
bably an average widtli of about 100 miles. On the shores of the 
Gulf of Sidra in the Mediterranean it occupies thcspaco between Geriu 
and Hiicu-Aguri. 

The poiithern boundary of the Sahara is best known towards the 
Atlantic, where it extends to the vicinity of the Senegal River, and 
between 15° and 4" W. long, approaches the panillel of 15" N. bit. 
Further east the river .Toliba, or Qiiorra [ N k^ku], constitutes the dividing 
line l>etwecn the Desert and Soodaii us far as tlio meridian of Greenwich, 
so that Soudan adviiui^c^s to 17" N. lak, near Tiiiibuctoo. Between that 
place and the Lake Tchad the boundary line probably lies near 14° N. 
lat., and this ]tiirallel may uUo be coTisidered as ilividing the Sahara 
from Eastern Sooilan as far as thf frontier of Dar-Fur, near 23° E. long. 
Farther east it lies between 18" and 17" N. lat. Wc may therefore 
suppose that on an average the Sahara extends from north to south 
over 1*1 dogrocH of latitude, or 980 miles. The area of the Sahara, 
W'ithin these limits, oeciijdes more than 2,500,000 square miles. 

The Sahara is a desert, but it is not, as is coiuiuonly supposed, 
covered in its whole exteut by a fim^ and loose sand. There are tracts 
of cousiilerublo extent, tho surface of ivhich w covered with a thick 
layer of fine and loose sand, and with low sandy liills; but it would 
seem that the greater paii; of tliis immense country consists of a firm 
soil, in many parts compuaed of indurated sand, in others of satul- 
stoTie. The surface of other tracts consists of rocks, esjiccially granite, 
frequently mixed with (piartz. A very few tracks of small exteut are 
found ci»vered with bushes and coarse grasa This general sterility is 
chiefly owing to the (Iryiiess of tho ntmosphere. The Sahara, is sitiiateil 
in that ])art of the globe vrhich He])arates the region of the winter rains 
from those of the Buiniiier rains, and it docs not participate in either 
of them. Ill tlie greatest part of this extensive ivgion a drop of raiu 
never falls to refresh the arid soil ; and in those districts which approach 
I the countries which have abundant rains, only a few sliowera occur in 
August and September, ami even thi'se not evei'y year. This want of 
I'uiii renders the whole region unfit for any kind of cultivation, but not 
uninhabitable, as the lower depressions contain a few wells, in the 
vicinity of which the eoil is covered with grass and bushes, that aftbrd 
p:uiture to caniids, goats, aiirl sheep. These aiiiuials supjily subsistence 
to the nomadic tribes, who wauiler about in this boundless waste. 
Travellera ivlio cro3.s this region arc exposed to many dangers, both 
from the nature of the country and from the cliaracter of its inhabit- 
ants. Though tho camels occasionally find some shrubas or grass to 
satisfy their hunger, no provisions can bo got along the whole route, 
w'hich exceeds lUUU miles in length. The traveller must carry every- 
thing with him. The wells of drinkable water occur only at a distance 
of ten days' journey from one another, and sometimes the distance is 
still greater. The traveller iu the desert must therefore provide ium- 
self with as much water us is required for his coiisuiiiptiuu until he 
reaches the next well ; and if tho season is drier anil hotter than 
usual, the well is dried up, and ho runs iiuiuiuetit risk of ]H'ri.shiiig 
of thirst. If ho loses hia way in the wilderness certain ileatii awaits 
him from hunger and thirst. In those tracts which niv covered wiili 
fine loose sand tho whirlwinds often blow with gnMit force, ami raise 
a large portion of the sana to a coiisiderable height, aiul tlepo.<;it it 
again at some distance. Much pillars of saml have lairied inuiiy cafilas. 
The iuhabitaiits of the desert leiul a wandering life, imd, like^ all no- 
miuiie tribes, are always ready to attack the traveller, to deprive him 
of his gooiis, and to reduce him to slavery. In spite of all theae 
dangers tho Sahara is aiiuiially tniver.sed by several oafilas, wbich 
curry on the conuiieivo l.crweeii Soodaii and tho countries on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 
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There is however a tract ocrosB the deaert, in which those dangers 
are comparatively small. It lies between 13° and 16° E. long., and 
owes its advantages partly to its climate and partly to its soil. It is 
roruarkable that this tract occurs where no elevated country lies 
between the Mediterranean and the Sahara, lait only the low range of 
the Harutsh, ivhicli joins that arm of the Sahara that roaches the 
shores of the Mediterraunan. The country along the shores of the 
Gulf of Sidra, between^ 12'^ and K long., and bctwo<‘n the Qulf 
and the Sahara, does not afipear to rise in any ]mrb more; than lOOO 
feet, and in most jiarts it is ninch lower. Through this wide gap the 
iioriheru windl, which frei|ucnt.ly l»low ii gale, and l)ring moisture 
from the countries north of thi^ Mediterranean, which at that season 
are drenched with rain, lind access to the Sahara, and produce a con- 
siderable degree of cold evou as far south nsi Mourziik. To these winds 
also we mil}' pi'oluihl y a«icribe the rain which falls in this stiason in the 
kingdom of hVzzau, and renders it the most fertile tract of the Siihara. 
These rains appear to extend to 21° S, hit., and as the northern- limit 
of the trupicaL rains occurs near 16° N. hit., tlie tnict between the two 
limits of rain does not exceed Si degrees of latitude, wliilst in other 
]>laces it occupies mure than doubh^ that extent. The a<lviiiitagos of 
ibis tract as a thoroughfare for cafilas consist in the smaller (‘Xteiii of 
the sandy tracts and of the continuous or broken rlilgos of rucks. 
Thongb the iticky parts within the miiiloss region reseiulile the sandy 
tracts in being without vegetntioii, the wells which occur between 
them are more numerous, and rarely more than a few days* journey 
from one another. The road iiirough this country gives the easiest 
access to ihe interior of Africa from the north. This roiul, after leaving 
the town of Tripoli, runs south-east to the norMierti boundary of 
Eezzan, over a country which jiartakes in soiut} ilegi'ec of the nature 
of the Sahara, jtreseiiting a succession of jilains and lidges of hills. 
The hills are of inconsiderable height, genendiy not excciHling 400 
feet, and never rising above 6(M) feet. ]Maiiy of them consist of lime- 
stone overtopped hy lava ; others are only sand-hills. They are without 
vegotatiiiii, hut contain between them many fertile valleys. This 
country, which extends to the town of Sukiia in has abundance 

of wolLs :iiid water. iSoutli of this place extends the Jbinitsh Assouat, 
or Minis Niger, occupyiiu' a width of about 60 luilcH in a straiglit line. 
Fo/iZ.-iii, which exteuiis from this mountuiu tract to the northern tropic, 
consists of numerous smaU oases Hcpsuiiied from each other by com- 
jiarativuly narrow tracts of saiitl. [Fezzan.J Water is ubiindaiit, 
except towanls the southern bound.iry, where a level dcsi^rt occurs, 
which can only be traversed in four days; but in the inhMlc of it 
iheru is a smalL place called Gatroiie, surronnd<‘d liy satuly hills and 
moniids ooviTcd with aniull trees. At Kasrowa and Tegerhy there arc 
extensive plantations of date-tro(‘H and abuiidanee. of water. 1‘Vom the 
.southeru boundary of Fezzau to the town of Jlilina, or from 23’' to 
18° 30' N. hit., a continuous ridge of steep rocky hills, idevated from 
300 to .'iOn feet above thtt plain, runs almosl due north and south ; an<2 
from 5 to 20 miles east of this riilge there are isolated iiills, mostly 
composed of sand, but in sumo places of rock, lietwecn these rocks 
the road runs over a stuiiy iihiin without the least vegetaiiou, but 
Denham says that after the r.diis a g''a-s (piicklv sfirings up, which 
is bciveral fact high, and that the rains fall in torrents as far as tiic 
Tiggeriudiirmna Hills. It would thcridbre appear that in thi.s tr.ict the 
northern rains ext-tmd to 21" N. hit. Nfi part, of this country is 
inhabited, but wells of drinkable watiu' occur at ilistaiices of three or 
four days' journey. Near 10° N. hit. however there are several small 
towns or village.'*, wliich owe their i^xisLeiice noL so much to a certain 
degi*e« of lertilily in the soil, a.s to Humorous sinall luke.s which lie 
along th(‘ foot of the rijuky raiigi*, and in which troua iirvstalii.ses. In 
tli« vicinity of soino of tlifse hikes there are groves of datt'-trees and 
pasture-ground for cattle. In some jjarts the soil is covered with 
incriiKtatious of pure troua, wdiich extcml for several raih s in every 
direction. In a few places iiiimo.sa‘treos me found. Ijiliua is noteil 
for its VxtsMi.-'ive salt-pits flbr-MAj, ami in its vicinity there area few 
spots covered with vegetation. South of iliiina the road runs over 
loose hills cjf line sand, in wliich the camels sink nearly kiioe-fl -eii. 
The hills soinetiiiiM- dl-iiippear iu a single night, by the drifting of the 
sand, and all traces of th-: passage, even of a large cai'avun, vaui.sh iu 
a few liours. Wi-Uk are rare. After four day .s' travelling from Jlilina 
the wells of l.)ibla are met with; and aft r four days iii.u-e those of 
Agha'lem. . The laHt-meiiti-iiie<l wells are abuiulaiit, and situated in a 
wooded valley, which liowcv r is not inhabited. After three day.s 
more tho euiiiitry is reached which onjo^’s a sniall ]iortion of the 
irupioal raiijB, and the soil improves. At lirst the .sandy .-^oil is intM- 
spersed with clumps of grass, and here and ti ere with low busbos; 
tj-eea soon apjiear, and then iucrcas^c in number. 'I'hus the desert ceasns 
near 16° N. lafc., Init no permanent habit-itions are met with until the 
viidnity of Lari i.s renched, a town which is situated a Hhort distance 
from fjake Tch.'id (14' 20' N. Ini.). The desert between Jlilina and Lari 
i.s called tlic Desert of 'I'intuma. 

The tract just noticed ns traversing the desert from north to south, 
divid' H tho .Sahara into two unerjinil portioins, of which the wesLeri: 
and larger is known among the natives by the name of Sahel, and 
the e.isteiii and smaller among geographers by that of the Libyan 
lJc.Hert. 

— ITutil Ifitoly many iniHCODceptions prevailed respecting this 
coast, winch extends perhap.i more than 1200 miles along the Atlantic. 


Modern surveys of the shore have shown that nearly the whole of the 
coast isii^le.vuted, and consists of sandstone, which in most parts rises 
to tho Iieight of 100 feet and more, fiut in some does not exceed 
00 or 80 feet. A low coast only occurs between Cape Mirik (19° N. 
lat.) and the mouth of the ziver Senegal, but hero, as at some other 
parts of tlie coast, dunes, or saud-hills, are found at no great distance 
from tho shore, and behind these the flat country seems to have a con- 
siderable elevation above tho sea. The whole const, as far south as 
Capo Blanco, is free from sand-bankH and shoals, and lias regular 
soundings. The depth gradually increase's from tho beach, and at the 
di.'^tanoe of 4 iiiiles there are from 30 to 34 fathoms ; at 12 miles from 
f)() to 60 fathoms; and at tho distance of 30 miles iiliout 100 fathoms. 
Tho water then deepens very smidonly. A large sand bank however 
extends from Greyhound Bay (21° N. lal;.) to Capo Mirik; it is known 
by tho name of the Bank of Arguiii, and on it the French frigate 
Medusa was lost in 1816. The currants generally follow the direction 
of the coast. F.usL of Cape .fnby is a sudden bond of the coast, which 
is the most dangerous place in the wholo coast-line, as the swell is 
almost invariably from the north-west, and couscquentl}* almost directly 
on the coast ; besides this, the flue particles of sainl which cover the 
desert being blown into the sea and mingling with the haze occa'^iouod 
by the heavy surf, render this coast very indistinct. The greatest 
strength of the current is usually at tho distance of 3 to 6 miles from 
the laiul, and it gratliially decreases as it racedcs from it. The wind 
generally blows from the iiurth-wost or west, and frequently in hard 
gales, especially in the uigiit. It is supposed that the rarefiictiou of 
the air produced by the arid soil of the Sahara being lieatcd to au 
extraordinary degree by the almost ]>ei'peudicuhir rays of the sun, 
gives rise to the westerly winds along the coast of the Sahara. 

iSoi /.. — The S:die1, or western part of the desert, is by far the worst 
part of tlu% Sahara. It does not appear that in all tliis vast extent a 
.single oasi.s occurs the soil of which is lit for agrii'.uliuro or for tho 
growth of date-trees. The soil Imwevcr varies greatly, ])as‘;iug from 
a fine lo a coarse sand and gravel, and then grarlually to a baiHs layer 
of broken stones and rock.s. Iu many places liills of moderate eleva- 
tion occur. Some of tiu-m consist of sand, and are subjeid to be 
changed iu size aud form by tiio winds ; others consist of rocks, 
frequently of granitic and quartz. All these soils are destitute of 
vegetation* which only appears in the depressions between the IiIHr 
and sometimes at the base of the rocky elevations, but it consists only 
of a few grasses and shrubs. Tinu'e appear to he imtiierous tract.'), 
though of sinidl extent, which are lit for pasture ; for, accoi-ding to all 
accounts, the number of individual.'^ who tind siihsisleiiee in thi.s pari 
of the S'diara is considerable, and iliey subsist alti»ge1.biM' on the pro- 
duce of their herds. It is stated, and with some degree of probability, 
that the caravan -roiid lia-s been pur]*oseIy formed through the woivt 
part of the tlescrL, tho merchants being Ins-* afrai*! of tiic dangers of 
the Country than tho.se which tli<‘y wouM Imvi* to encounter if they 
tr.iver-''eil a tract which is inlmVdttM] hy niiiiitTou.s iiidejiendeiit tribes, 
each of wliich is eager to enrich itself by ]»luiideriiig t‘ic* caravans or 
siibjt!cting them ho n heavy tax for ii free poasage throngli their terri- 
torie.s. It wniihl appear that at no great distance from the sfa the 
countr}' contains extensive pasture ground.-*, tlioiigli of very inferior 
quality, and frcquriitly interrupted by tracts which are completely 
sLcrile. I’lirilicr inhiud <lo.sert tracts entirely tlcstitiito of veget.it ion 
and inhabitants are scattered o»'er a Uiiich greatiu* pi>rtion of the 
country, but it is perfectly sterile and un inhabited only along the 
caraviiij-road. so that the catilas generally terminate their long journey 
without meeting with a .single person. The ditli.Teiit t.r:ic;tH covered 
with sand, gravel, and ruck.s, as well ii.s the ridges of low hills which 
occur along the caravan- road, run east and west, a fact wnicii iii:iy 
]iei'haps be accounted for by the circumstance of the wind aliiKi.^t 
witlioiit c.\eeption blowing from the east. The cotintry betwiien this 
road and the above-mentioned country belwtsui Trijiiili aud ijuri i.s 
luJiabitud by iiuiiierous tribes of Timrick.s. 

The Libyan Desert, or eastern part of tbe Sahara, contains a cuii- 
sidenible number of oasc.s or fertile tracts, which support a nioderatt! 
populatiou. Nearly all of them contain extensive groves of diite-ti’ccK 
and lields in which dhnrra is grown. (Eovrr; Ai'uil.x.J 

Olimatf. — It l.a.s been uscerlaiueil that no rain fulls along tlie con.sl 
south of Cape .1 uby. Some .sliowcr* fall aniui.'Llly in the couutrics south 
of Moiin% Athis, but it is not known liow tar inland Uicy extend. 
Thc.so sljiiwers fall between Align .si and November. Along t.lie coast 
heavy dews occur in the siiinmer inontlis. lii the interior the wind 
blow.s ainiust without iiitiTruptioii from tho east, and in tiie day-timo 
ireqiiontly with the violence of a gale, which however is generally 
followed by a dead calm after sunset. 'The strong wind iuoderjtte.s tlio 
beat of the burning sun, and hence tiie nights are u»*niilly inoro insup- 
portable than the noon-day heal. The violent gales fre<|uciitly raise tho 
ioiise sand in such qiiaiitities that a layer of nearly e(piiil portions of sand 
and air, and rising about 20 feet above the Burfai'C of tlio ground, 
seems to divide the purer atLiio.sphcrc from the soliiJ earth. This sand, 
when ^itamd by whirlwinds, sonietimes burii s calilas, and often puis 
them into the grcati-st confusion. Tho degree of hoat to wliich these 
countries arc subject is variou.sly stn ted. On the soiithi rn border of 
the Sahara Ihtf thiTinoiucter at noon in suitmier rises to 107" ; in i-umo 
cither places to 120° ami 140°, Tho gri'atost degree of heat which is 
experienced in tho interior of the Saliara seeiim to occur in August 
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and September, at which time caravans do not travel, though 4| is the 
peoBoti in which tho iiorthenT parts of the desert are refreshed by 
showers of rain. 

Prtjdwctiona, — Tho most useful domestic animal is the camel, without 
which these extensive deserts could not be traversed. The camels 
which are reared by tho tribes that inhabit the desert are distinguished 
by their extraordinary speed and abstinence, and known in northern 
Africa by tho namo of * heiries,* or ' maharhies.' Next to the camel 
the most useful animal is the goat, which is very alaindant in the Sahel, 
as the dry pastures arc inf»re adapted to it than to sheep. Sheep are 
also com THOU. Thtire are some black cattle of a small breed, but only 
in those places which have good pastui*e. Horstis aro rare in tho Sahel, 
but more nuraerous fai*ther oast. There are Hous and panthers, ainl 
some other suialliT wild animals. Gu/icllos aro fniqueut in all places 
where bushes and shrubs occur, and in a few places antelopes are met 
with. Ill the deserts bordering oii Egyj>t tho IHptut jv.vhoa abounds. 
In the Saliol o>trichcs arc very muiierouH, and they are hunted hy the 
natives for tin dr feathers from May to July. Vultures and ravens arc 
the only birds that inhabit the deserts, except cm some of tho lakes 
along tho rocky hills between Fezzau and Bilma, where there are snij)<>s 
and wild-ducks, lu sonic parts tho Guinea-fowl occurs. There are 
also serpents in the desert 

The vegetable ])rodiictiaiis are few in number. Dato-treos are only 
found in the oiuies of tin* eaHteru districts and at tin: foot of Mount 
Atlas. 'J'he 'I'ibbooH, a native tribe of the Libyan J.)esert, cultivate 
‘ gufsub,* a species of millet, and a little cotton. Among the wild 
plants tlien* are some species of iniinosas, of acacias, and the littdy- 
mriiiiL alln/ji,a. thorny plant about IS inches high, which remains green 
all the year round, grows in many parts of the desert in the sand, 
and is ea< 4 :erly oaten by the camels : it is nearly the only plant that 
supplies tln*ni with food while tljcy aro traversing the desert. Near 
the most Hoiiib-wostern corner of the Sahel are extensive woods con- 
sisting of aoacia-troes, from which by far the greatest jiart of tho gum 
is oblaiuod which in Europe is consuinod under the name of gum- 
arabic. 

The minerals are limited to iroii-oro and salt. Trou-ore <iccui*s 
between Ki-z/.aii and lliliua. Salt is obtAined from springs and lakes, 
and it occurs also iij extensive beds in the Sahel. It is of great imiHirt- 
aiiceto tho iub alii tan is, as it fiiniishos tlnmi with the most abundant 
article «)f commoree. The countries south of the Sahara, compro- 
liotiilod under the name of Soodan, or Sfulan, appear to have no .salt, 
and all tin* salt wliieli is eoiiMiitned in them is brought from the Sahai*a. 
The only places permanently inhabited in tho Sahel arc those in the 
neighbourhood of which .salt is found. 

inhahitanfa. — A groat iiuiiiber of indcpon<leiit tribes are dispersed 
nver tlie Sahara. 'J'hey belong to four nations, tliti .Moors, tbo Tua* 
ricks, ^’ilibooH, and Arabs. The Moors s<?eiii to be in possession of 
llm whole eoiinlry west of the road leading from Timbuctoo to Drab. 
They are a branch of the Moors who inhabit Manicuo, but have a 
greater mixture of negro blooil in tbcui. 'J’heir coiiiploxiou is in 
general nearly black, but the red colour under it is ]M*rceptible : their 
hair is straight; they have a. spare body and rather slender legs; the 
spine i.s sligbt.lj' curved, the. face long, the chcc;ks hollow, tlie eyes sunk 
but lively. They speak the Mughrebiu ilialect of the Arabic language, 
and though tlicy live on the produce of their herds, and consequently 
h'ail a fiomatlic life, th* y take care of the education of their children, 
all of whoTM arc taught reading and soiin* part of the Koran. Th**y 
are very expert in tanning and preparing leather, and in iiianufiieturing 
braceb ts, earrings, and iieeklaet^s of g*»lil, in making kiiivoa and flaggers 
and other arms, and they aro even exjiert in weaving. Many of them 
an*. TiifU'chauts, and a still gn^ater number are onn)h\vt'd in nccoiii- 
piiiiyiiig the. eiifilas on the route between Drab and Timbuctoo. Tlio 
nuiiierous tribes of the Tiiaricks occupy the centre of the Sahara, or 
th.'it country which lies betwi-eu the two great caravan routes that 
Lravt'rse it from north to south. 'J'hc form of their body luid their | 
language jmive that they belong to the ubf^ngiiial inhabitants of 
Northern AtViea, who aro known b^ tho name of lUubf'rs, and in 
Miirocco are called tins Ainazirgliis. | llr.uiiKiis. | The Tibboos occupy 
tli(* Iratit bf'twecn Fezzaii and I.iako Tchad, and an I'xteusivo country 
extending east of this lino towards the boiitidary of Kgypt. In features 
they stiNuigly rusenJilo tho negroes. Most of them aro quite black, 
tiniugli SDiiio liavu copper-coloured faces. A brii^f giuiernl notice of 
tho tribes of the Sahara will be found in the article AruiCA. 

CW merer. -Though the Sahara only supplies throe coniuicrcial pro- 
ilucts, salt, gum-aiubic, and o.strich-feuthers, a considerable tratlic is 
curried on between the countrifs north and south of tlio desert, which 
is fr(*queiitly traversed by cafilas, or caravans, cousisting of from 200 
Ui 600 persons, and of from 600 to 2000 camels. A earners load is 
^0 lbs. The caravans export from tho countries situatetl on the 
MediterraiitMm chielly goods of Euro)>eiLii maun facture, such as firo- 
arms, gunpowder, and some cotton stuffs, to which ore added soinc 
articles xnaimfactiired at Fez, and tobacco, dates, &c. Their returns 
lucliKlo gohl, ostrich-leathers, and ivory. In traversing the d.'sert they 
UBUiuly buy la^e quantities of salt, which they soil in Soodan at a 
great profit. Several routes aomss the Sahara aro traversed by Iho 
cafilas, A caravan route traverses the Libyan Desert, beginning in 
Soodan at the capital of the country of Dar-Zideh, or Wndai, 

and traversing Borgou and Tibesti in a north-western dii-ection. From 


the last-moiitiouod place it runs westward to tho great road that loads 
fnim Kornou to Tripoli. The most eastern caravan road that traverses 
the Sahara connects Dar-Fur with Egypt. [Dah-Fiir.] 

Salt is got in great abundance at three places in the Sahel : at 
Touileny, which is situated near 21* 3(1' N. lat., 4'* W. long. ; at Ifoden, 
or WadfMi, near 20" N. lat.^ IS*" \V. Jong. ; and at Shingarin, near 17‘* 30' 
N. lal., 4" W. long. The town of El Arawan filnds the abundant pro- 
fhicc of the rock-salt mines of Toudeuy to the countries ou tho banks 
of the Joliha, especially to Sansaudiiig and Yamina, |pd receives in 
return ivory, gold, slaves, wax, honey, cloths of Soodan, and cured 
Tirovisions. The salt obtaiucil from the rock-salt mines of UoJeii and 
Shingarin is rsariioil to the same pliu:e.s and to Sego by the caravans 
of the merchants of WaluL, a town which is said not to bo inferior in 
oxteuL and population to Timbuctoo. The uaravau route fruiu 
Timbuctoo tr> Beuowii in Liidiinar jiasses through Walet. 

An extensive fij^hery is carried on along the coast of the Sahara by 
(be inhabitants of the Cauary IhIuikIk. This fishery commences on 
the north at ('ape Nun ; tlie fisliermi-n seldom venturing to go farther 
north, althoiigli ii.sh are equally abundant tbeiv, from fear of the Moors 
on that part of the coast, who possess boat.s. Tiiefish taken aro porgy, 
mulivt of several kinds, rock-cod, and ri d snapper, 'fhe fish are very 
abundant, and weigh from 8 lbs. to (50 lbs. each. This fishery gives 
cmployuiHiiL to betwei-u 400 ami 600 men from the island of Lanzeroio, 
to about 260 from Fiierteveutnra, and to a Considerable number from 
the other islands. Fish couslitutcs the iiriucijial food of the poorer 
iuhabitaut.s of tho Canaries. Thci fisliormen frequently land, not only 
to jiniciire water, but to barter their fish with tho inhabitants of tho 
desert for wool and orchilla. 

Diacorenea . — The nature of the Sahara oppose.^ insuperable obstacle.^ 
to tho progress cjf a conqueror. Tho Greiks and Homans were cinly 
well acquaiutiul w'ith the i»asos of tins Libyan Desert, which are at no 
great distance from the western edge of the valley of tlio Nile, and 
with those which aro contiguous to the rocky region that ilivi(.les the 
dc.sort from the Mediterranean, as the Amuiouium (now Siwah), AiigiUi, 
and ('ydaniiim (now Giidauies). The const of the Sahara was disco veival 
by tllePo^tugu«^so between 1112 and 1143 rAl itlUA, vol. i., cols. 1 0(5-107], 
but the interior of that country was unknown up to the end of the 
LSth century, with the exception of what knowledge might be derived 
from a few uotiees in tlie writings of Leo Afi icaiius. The first impulse 
to di.^covery in the interior of Africa was given by the establisUiiietit 
of the Aftican As.so(:iation in 1788; but liefore their labours protluced 
any important result, Browne lijol .succcedo.l (in 17VJ31 in ])enetrating 
to Dar-Fur, with tho Soodan caravan, through the oases which lie west 
of the valley of the Nile. Before he publLlicd his ‘Travels’ (1800), 
Mungo Park had returned from the banks of the Joliba, W’hcrc htj bad 
collected some informal ion respecting the Routli-we-sterii districts of 
the Sahara, though he hail i niy bt-eii on the borders of tho desort. 
Two years aftcrwaril.s the travels of Horueiiiaun wore published, wdio 
had piiiiet rated Ir-im Egypt to Fozziin by the way of Siwah and Angila. 
In 18iy Captain Lyon entered Africa from Tripoli, and althougn ho 
did not adtl much to our kiiowlc.lgc of the Sahara, he collected much 
iiitercstiijg iul'iu-matiou, which was ])uhlished in L>2L Denham, 
Clapperton, and Oiidney (1 822-1824), following the same route, not 
only traversed the desert in all its width from Tripoli to Bornou, 
but di.Rcovercd a consideral^ extent of Soodan. These important 
discoveries were to be enlarged by (be travels of Major Laing, wdio 
in 1826 likewise ileyiarted from Tripoli, and ]iasaiTig through the oasis 
of Gaihimes, traversed the whole width of the Sahara, and reached 
Tiinbucioo ; but ou atteiiqitiiig to return to Mnrocco by the way of 
K1 Arawan, he was inurdereil b}' tho uativt^s hefore lie it'ached El 
Arawan. Two years afterwanls C'ajllie, a Frenchniaii, who in 1827 
had tr.’ivei*seil the soulherii portion of Seiiegainbia lierwi*eii JtPand 12” 
N. lat., and then passcrl throuirh the western countries of Soodan to 
Timbiictoii, dejiaried iVom the last-nieiitioiied ]«hice, aud reached Fez 
by tho route which is frequented by the iraravans that carry oil tlie 
tnide between Soodan and Marocco. A statciuoiit respecting recent 
ex]dorntions in the interior of Africa, including a journey across the 
Givat Desert, is given in the artieic Afric.v, vol. i., cols. 116-117. 

All the uomiulic tribes which iuhaldt the Sahara arc independent ; 
but Fezzan and Gadamos are subject to 'J’rijioli, aud the oiisas along 
tho western edge of the valley of the Nile, as well us Siwah, depend on 
the Pasha of I'^gypt. 

SAHA 11 D N PO( )1{. [Delhi.] 

SAID 10. [SiiioN.I 
S A1 LL AN S. ID iioM H. ] 

SAINS. [A IX.] 

ST.-AFFR IQUE. [AvETUoy .] 

ST.-ALB.VNS. [Alb.vxs, St. ] 

ST.-ALVATUE. [Doudooxi:.] 

ST.-ANDKEWS. [Andumw.s. St.] 

ST.-ANTll KME. [ Vv Y-i>i:-DdME. j 
ST.-ASTIKK. [Doudoonk. | 

ST.-AULAY E. [I Iohdoiine. | 

ST.-CATIIEIMNES. [Daxaii.v.] 

ST.-CHAMAS. [1fc)t.c nKs nr-KnoMfi.] 

ST.-CHELY-DA aWlAO. [A vftiion.] 

ST. CI.EAR [CAEI»MAHTnK.-«SHIUK.] 

’ ST.-CYnilKN. [LJoudou.xe.] 



st.-de:kis. 


SATAMia 
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800 


Sl'.-DEKI^. [Bourboh, Isle of.] 

BT.-DIDIEB. [Mahnb, Haute.] 

ST.-DONAT. [i>B6MB.] 

ST.-ESPKIT. [Landeh.] 

ST.-FLOUn. [Cantai*] 

ST. FKANCIS, KIVBB. [Cakapa] 

8T..aENlBE-DH.HEVE-iyOLT. [Avj'.YnoB.J 

ST..OENIS-I.AVAU 

ST, QEORQE. rAzoHB.s; Bkumui>,vs.] 

SlVaHlSL^N. |Haimaui.t.] 

ST.-OILLES. rOAiiO-l 
ST. HELEKa rLANCAsniuF..] 

ST. HELli;it. [Jeusey.] 

ST..H1I,A1RE. IAudk.1 
ST. HYACINTH. [Cakada] 

ST. IVE.S. f]vES,ST.l 

ST.-J HAND' ANOKIiY'. | Cuauknte-Infebieobk.] 
,ST.-JEAN-DE-BOUKNAY. [loiiHK.] 

ST.-JEAN-DE-IiXJZ. ITTRKNfeRS, Basisi^s.] 

ST.-JBAN-DE-V ERGT. [DobuwjnkJ 
ST.-JEAN-EN-UOYANa [DbAsik.] 

ST.nIEAN- 1*1ED-DE-PI)UT. ll'TiiENisEs, 1 ^AUSl'Ix}. J 

ST. JOHN, mVEK. [Canada.] 

ST. JOHN’S. [Anttcjua; Newfoundland.] 

ST. JOHN’S, Weardale. [DukiiaalJ 
ST. MAUY CRAY. [Kent.] 

ST. MAKY’aS. fAzoiiEs.] 

ST. MAIJUICE, UIVER. [CanaDaV.] 

ST. MICHAEL’S. fAzoREs.] 

ST. KKOT’S. [S^eot’h, St.] 

ST. OSYTH. [Essex.] 

ST.-l^APOUL. [Audk.] 

ST. PAUL. [Minnesota.] 

ST.-PIERUE-LPXS-CALA TS. [ pAfi-r»L-('ALAi.s. ] 

ST.-POL-r>E-LEON. [FiNiaTEiiE.] 

ST.-POLTKaV. [Ens.] 

ST..Rfi M Y. f Pu y-DE- JJoM k.] 

ST. SALVADOli. [Uauamas.] 

ST. SAMPSON, Harbour. [Qi'ERNSKy.] 

ST.-SERNIN. [Avethon.] 

S'lVni fiOONN EC. [ FiNiarfeHE.] 

ST.- V ALLl ER. [ Drome.] 

SAINTE FOY-TaE-GKANI). [Otiiondi:.] 

SAINTE-GENEVIKYE. [Aveyuon.I 

SAINTE-MAHIK. or ST, MARY'S ISLAND. [Mad.vgascau.] 
SAINTE MARI E-AUX-M INKS. jRjii.N, Haut. j 
SAINTK-MARIK-D’OLORON. [ Rvuenees, liAasJx] 
SAINl'E-MEN KHOIJLT). [Marne. | 

SAINTE-MKRE-EOLISE. [Manche.] 

[*»* Many othnr UAinea of p1aot;.s hcf'inninf' with ‘Siiiiii’ will be 
found arniDgcd uccordiiip; to the following ]iart of tlio uunie. j 
SATNTES. 1 Chauente-Infehilurk.] 

SAINTONGE, a j)roviii(ie of Franco, lying on tlie const of tlit? 
Atlantic. It was bounded N.W. by the little ].roviiice of Au]ii»<, from 
wdiich it was in one part K.eparated by tlv Charciite; N.K. by Poitou ; 
E. by AtigouiiioiB, or Augouinaiis; S. and S.\V. by Tjc ll<»rd(:1aiK, or 
Guytsime Proper, from M'hich it\va.s separatcid by the Girninle ; and "W. 
by the 6uean. It wnn united with Aiigouinoia into one luilitaiy govern- 
ment ; and iht; diatrict of Bronagcaia, which extended along tiic kou- 
coast betivceu the Charente and Gironde, was detached from it, and 
annexed to the govcriiuieut of Ann is, so o-s to dcjirivi; Saitilougc of it.s 
niaritime character. Sainlouge was divided into Haute and Itas-se, 
or Upper and Lower, aeparated from each other by the Chaivnte. 
Saintoiigo ia now comprehended in the department of Ciiarcntt*- 
Infcriciire, except a vtTy small part wliich ia included in the depart- 
ment of Charonte. [Cuarente; Ciiauente-Infehiei-re.] 

'J’he ]iroviuci; obtained its name from the Celtic pi'o]>lc, thcSaiitonea 
or Santoni, by whom in Ciesar’s time it wa.s inhabited. It formed 
part of tlie Roman province of Aquitani:i, ainl afterwards frll into the 
^nda HUCCCRHively of the Visigoths and the Franks, and ’was included 
in the duchy of Aquitaine, afl*.rwards Guicniie. 

SAISSAC. [Audi:.] 

SAKAUIYEH, RIVER. [Axatolia.1 
SALA. [Sm'EDEn.] 

SALAONAC. ICreuze.] 

SALAMANCA, a cit.y of Spain, capital of the inoderii province of 
Salamanca, which is included in the ancient firovincc of Leon. It is 
Rituated in 41® 6' N. lat., 5 43' W. long., on the north bank of the 
Tumies, wliich is here crossed by a stone bridge, re-iiiiig on 27 archea 
solidly built on Roman foundations. Salumaiiea is about 130 mihrs 
W.N.W. from Madrid, and 120 miles S. by K. from the city of Leon. 
It is the SCO of a bishop. The population in 1845 was 12,870. 

The city is built on rocky and elevated ground, in the form of a 
horHQ-shoe, with the curve sweeping round to the north. It is Hiir- 
rounded >iy a wall, and entered by 13 gates. That portion of the wall 
which overlooks the river is very ancient. The streets are Hteefi, 
narrow, crookerl, and dark, mostly consisting of old stone houses, 
aiuoiig w'hich are some large and statrly rc.^i(i(.-n'jeH of the old nohiliiy.t 


Tho wlUliru ]»ortion is mostly in ruins, os it was left by the French 
on theSwetreat from the city in 1812. The whole place has an antique 
and venerable look, but is dull and cheerless. There are several i»iiblio 
sfinnres and a few fouiiLaius, but the main supply of water is from the 
river. The Plaza Mayor is a vast square, the largest in Spain, with 
an arcade, or piazza, of 90 arches supported on columns. It was 
coiistruclod in 1700-1733. This Plaza contains the towii-hall (casa del 
ayuntamiento) and the post-ofiicc. It is occasionally fitted up as a bull- 
arena (plnzti de torofi), when it can accommodate 10,000 to 20,000 
spectators. 

Salamanca coiitnius two cathedrals. Tho old cathedral is a building 
of thi! 12th century, simple and ixiussive. The new cathedral, whicli 
is close to the old one, is a splendid specimen of the florid gothic. 
It was l>egun in 1513, and was not completed till 1731. Tlie grand 
ciiiraiice-portal is covered with statues and ornamental carving, and is 
exceedingly beautiful. Tho two towers are of later date, and of 
inferior urchitcctiire. Tho interior is divided into a nave and sidc- 
aisloH, the nave being 130 fevt high, and the aisles 80 feet. The length 
of the cathedral is 378 feet, and the widtli 181 feet. Re-sidos tho two 
cathedrals Salamanca contains 24 jiarish chiircheE^ which exhibit 
vanoiis styles of architecture, mostly gothic. In 1791, when Mr. Town- 
scud was at Salamanca (‘Journey through Spain’), there were 27 parish 
churches, with 15 chapels; 30 convents, of ivhich 10 were nunneries; 
and 25 colloL^es. Tn tho course of tlie three years during w1iic:h the 
French lield possession of tho city, they destroyed about 20 of the 
convents, and about the same number of the colleges, ]iartly in order 
to construct fortifi'-ntioiis for the defence of tin; city, and ])nrtly to u:^e 
the timber for fire-wood. 

During the middle ages Salamanca a(?qiiired great celebrity by iU 
university, one of the first in Fhiropc. It was founded in i2t»0 by 
AlfuiL^o IX. of l.ieon. and afterwards in 1239 cxtondeil by Alfonso X., 
who iucorjioratcd witli it that of Palencia. Jt soon into import;- 
aiicc, and it.s profi'.^sors became einiueut in Europe by their acipiaiiit- 
aiice with the Arabian writers on medicine and pliilosnpby , and through 
them with ilu* writings of the Greeks. It reiiiaiiiuil however stationary 
during the 15tb ceiitur}' ; and whilst sound science was spreading 
throughout the ii'st of Europe, very little ivas taught here except 
medicine and ilogmatic^ thecdogy. 'J'he number of Htudiuits in tlii' 1-lth 
ceutuiy amounted to 14,(K)0. In the Itiili enitury the inunhtT ha<i 
diminished to 7U(K). It continued to languish till the French invasion, 
since Mdiich it has been eoinpar.itively lic-scrted. The Htndent't arc 
now abyiit 000. Th»i uiiivcivity buildings consisted of *1 superior 
colleges (cob'gios mayores) and a library, wbicli still remain; ami 21 
smaller etillegc.s, which are all or nearly all destroyed. The c«illegc of 
San Barlohimc is the oldest of the colleijios nia^'oivs. ami is thence 
calletl Kl (\ih‘gio Vix'jo (the Ohl College). It was xnodeniiHcd about 
17(17. TheCnlegio de Cueii^'a was an cx(]uisite specimen of tlie einqut!- 
ceiito style, but only a Hiuall part of it remains. Tl)e Colegio do 
Santiago, u.«nally culled El Colegio del Arzobispo, 'was begun in 1521, 
and is also of the best period of the cinque-eeiito sivle. 'J'bti tVdegio 
ilel Itey (King’s College) was eouimeiiced in lti2.‘i. The tpiadranght 
Doric. The Jesuits had also a colb go, which was built by lliein in 
Ifil i. It consists (tF two wings c>itch 20(( feet long, and three stories 
high. When tho Jesuits wore expelled from Spain, one wing -was 
appropriated to the Htudents of the Bishop’s Seminary, and the other 
to the Irish Catholic tdergy, who veni tliou e>hieuterl liere. One wing 
is still used ns a cleric;!] seminary, and tin* nth'-r jis an Irish mission - 
school. The fj»\yid« of the? Library of tin* Cniversity is of tlie period 
of Ferdinand and Tsabelhi, and is a rich specimen of the deiror.i live and 
henddic style. The Library contains about 25,D0 d volumes. The 
Dominican convent of Sau histubaii, which still remains, was one of 
the finest structures of eririclnsl gothic in Spain. The fii^Mde and 
portal arc full of elaborate details of great beauty, ami the church 
belonging to the convi'iit is also a noble building. The French made 
a magazine of the chiireh, and converted the eloi.sters into stabh's. 

Tlie manuiucturos of Salumauea consist of common cloth, hats, 
IcMdhcr, ciartiicuware, and a few other articles. 

The battle of Salamanca took place on July 22, 1812, between the 
British under Wellington and the French under Marmoiit. Thu 
French had abandoned tlie place on the first attack by the allies; but 
Marmont, having received rein forcemtmts, advanced against the Britisli 
line, and after various movements the battle took place near the 
lieiglits of Arapiles, a short distance from tlie city. Tho French com- 
mander having imprudently extended his left wing too far, Wellington 
took nil vantage of bis error, luid the enemy was defeated with 
groat loss. 

Under the Uoimius, Salamanca was a municipium of tho province 
of Lusitania. The Roman name was Sahiiautica. Jt does not scein 
to have been of much imt>ortancu during the Roman domination in 
tho peninsula. 

(Fonl, Handbook of Hpaui; Madoz, Viccioniiarto Cfcoffrafico dc 
E9pa\ha ; Townsend, Trawls in ^paln.) 

SALAMANCA. [Mexico.] 

SA'LAMIS, now Koliiri, is n small island adjaciuit to the coast of 
Attica. It forms the southern bountlary of the beautiful Bay of 
Eleusis, and is only hcftaratcd from the mainland, at tho eastern and 
wesbfirii extremities rosprciivcl}', by a narrow winding channel. The 
bay is surrounded on tin- wist, north, and oast by the high land of 
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Attioay of which the northern shore of Salamis seems like ajfipntinu- 
atioD, and thus the bay has the appearance of a large lake, '^pphe two 
channels have deep water« and a vessel may enter the Bay or Eleusis 
through them with any wind. 

The form of the island is very iiTegular. It greatest length from 
north to south is about ten miles, and the longent line that can be 
drawn in the island, from about east to west, is a little more ; but tlio 
ai'oa is probably not above fifty square miles.^ It produces good honey. 
There is only one stream in the island, which enters the sea on the 
south-west coast, and is probably the Bocaros, or Bocalias, of Strabo. 
The village of Koluri, which is situated on the shore of tlie deep Bay 
of Koluri, on the west side of the island, with two other villages called 
Mulki and Auitiehtkia (vineyards), and a convent, are the inhabited 
places on the island. 

The old city of Salamis, which was deserted in the time of Strabo, 
stood on the south coast opposite to .dSgiua ; but the city Salamis 
of Strabo's time was on the small Bay of Ambelilkiiiy and near the 
peninsula which projects from the eastern part of the island to the 
shores of Attica, and tonxiinates in Cape Cynonuni. (Herod., viii. 7G.) 
About midway l^tween this peninsula and the PiroQus, but not exactly 
in the strait leading to the Bay of Elousis, is the small island of 
Psyttalcia, now TjijiHokiitilli, which makes a conspicuous figure in the 
battle of Salarairi. (Herod., viii. 95.) 

The ancient names of SalaniiH were Sciras and Cychreia, derived 
from ancient heroes. It was also calk'd i^ityussa, from the pines that 
gi'ow in it. In TIomer tho island is only culled Salamis, a uaiiio said 
to bo derived from Salamis, the mother of Asopus. About the time 
of Solon and I’isistratus there was a dispute about tho island between i 
Megaris and Attica, which terminated in favour of Attica, and from I 
that time the island became one of tho Attic demi. In the time of 
I'aiisauias the city was in a ruined state, but he could trace the 
reinaiiiH of the agora, and tliore was a temple of Ajax with a statue 
of ebony. 

I'he great event in tho history of Salamis is tlio naval battle fought 
480, lietween the combined Clreciau fiect. and the Persian fleet 
uiiibn* Xerxes. Tho battle, took place cliieily in tlu* eastern strait, 
which, being a contract'd space, was very unfavourable to the enormous 
flecti of tho Persians. Tiie Persian king saw the batild from the Attic 
Coast, where he had his seat at the foot of Mount .^galeos, with his 
secreiiu'ies by hissiile to regisicr the events of the action. (Herod., viii. 
90.) 1'he result was the coiiqdete defeat of the Persian armament. 

(Herodotus, viii. ; .iEsehylus, Perm; Strabo, p. 893 ; Pausouias, i. 35; 
L(^!lke, On the Demi of Attica.) 

SALA YKK ISLANDS are a small grou]> in the Indian Archipelago, 
situated between 5" 40' aii<l (P 20' 8. lut., 120"' and 121'" K. long. The 
group consists of an island about 80 miles long, with an average width 
of 8 mill's, and several smaUcr islands. Th<i smaller islands are 
iiiiiiihabited, with the exception of two called Bouaratto and C.'alauwe. 
The ])riiicipal island is divided from Cape LaMHO«a in Celebes by a 
strait about S iiiik’s wide. In the strait there are three small rocky 
islaiitls, called the Biidjcrooiis, wliich are uninhabited. 

A ridge of high hills traverses the island from north to south, anil 
descends to the east and west with a rapid slope. These hills aro 
entirely covei-rd with wood, and abound in deer. Along tho b*ujo of 
the hills there are tracts of low land, wdiich are carefully cultivated. 
They produce several roots and grains common in the archipelago, 
but cM[tocia11y botia, a kind of millet, which constitutes tho cliief 
article of food of tlie iuhahitaiitM. (Litton is also grown to a great 
extent. Among the trce.s there ai*o several kinds of puluis, and alM> 
the tallow-trcc, the substauco obtained from which is used for burning, 
as it is in CUiinu. The inhabitants, who aro stated to amount to about 
n0,0d0, are Malays, and apply themselves to agriculture, and the 
miiiiufuctiiro of coarse cotton stutTs. The island is divided among 
several ]>etty princes, who are dependcMii on tho Dutch at Macassar. 

S Al jCOMI’.K. [Dkyonsiiiuk. I 

8ALEM. [HiNDnsTATi; Massaciiusetts; Nf.wJeusfy; Orecjon.] 
SALKUNO, an urchiepisoopal city in the king>lom of the Two Hicilie.s, 
capital of tho province of Priueipato CUtru, is finely situated on tho 
Hoa-cuast, at the head of the OuLf of Saloruo, and surrouiitled by a 
beautiful tract of country at the southern foot of the chain of the 
Apenuiuos, ill 40^44' N. hit., 14" 46' E. long., 80 miles S.E. from 
Najiles, and has about 12,000 inhabitants. Tho city is old and irregu- 
larly built, with narrow and dirty streets, but contains u few good 
l>uiUliug8, such as tho cnthech'aL and the governor's palace. Tho 
Marina, or quay, wiiicli was constructed by tho French, is a mile in 
length, and forms a fine promenade. Tho liiirlioiir, wliich was com- 
menced by John of Procida for Manfred in 1200, and culaiged and 
completed under Robert the \Visf‘, is now almost useloss in coiisequenco 
of the accumulation of sand : only small craft con enter it. The ruins 
of the old Greek op Lombard citadel, wliich wns taken by Robert 
Guiscard after a siege of eight months, crowns a lofty hill above tho 
city. Salerno has a lyctuim which grants academical degrees, a 
court of justice for the province, a theatre, and iiuiuy churcheH and 
conveii^ The cathedral, the most remarkable structure in Biilerno, 
rebuilt by Robert Qiiisenrd in 1084 on the site of a former cathetiral 
destroy^ by tho Saracens, is dedicated to St. Matthew. It is adorned 
with columns of porphyry and verde-antique, tnusaics, bas-reliefs, and 
other ancient works of art^ brought by its founder from the temple of 
1>IV. VOL. IV. 


Pcestum. Round tho inclosure of the quadrangle are fourteen ancient 
sarcophagi. The bronze doors were erected in 1099. ^be interior, 
which is modernised, contains many of tho works of art just alluded 
to, and also many pieces of excellent sculpture, besides two pulpits 
and an arcbiepiscopal throne of rich mosaic work. But it is more 
celebrated for tho tombs which it contains than for its works of ai*t. 
Among those are the tombs of several de^cendiints of the Norman 
dukes of Apulia, and the monument of Pope Gregory VIL, who died 
in Salerno the guest of Robri't Guiscard in 1085 : this monument was 
restoi'edia 1578. The cry])t bcueath the cathedral iii celebrated for 
containing the body of St. Matthew, which is said to have been broiiglit 
here from the east in 980. It also contains tlie tomb of Margaret of 
Anjou ; and three ancient sarcophagi, which inclose the remattis of 
archbishops, and arc adorned with bas-reliefs. An annual fair for native 
and foreign goods and for cattle is held at Salerno in the month of 
September, and is resorted to by tho merchants from Naples, and by 
vast numbers of the pcaHiuitry. 

Salerno (ancient Salemum) scorns to have been founded by the 
Phomiciana It early came into the hands of the Greeka Under 
the Romans it was an impoi'tant city, and was much frequented for 
the beauty of its environs during the empire, when it became a Roman 
colony. The Goths took it in the 6th century ; soon after the Loin- 
bards made themselves masters of tho city, which became the residence 
of the dukes of Benevento. It was taken from the Lombards by the 
Saracens a.d. 905. In a.d. 920 tho Greek emperor dispossessed the 
Saracens, but the city seems to have been recovered by the Lombard 
princes, from the last of wliom (QiBuljib) tho city was wrested by 
Robert Guiscard in the 11th century. Worn this time it became tho 
chief scat of the Norman power south of the Apenninea Itoger 11., 
duke of Apulia, was elected king of Naples and Sicily by an assembly 
of barons held in Salerno a.d. 1130. In 1193 the city was sacked and 
destruyed by the emperor Henry VI. The town had recovered in the 
following ceutiirj'. Ever since the foundation of the monarchy it has 
been annexed to tho crown of Naples, and it confers tlie title of prince 
upon the hcir-ap])areiit to tlie throne f>r the Two Sicilies. The city 
of Salerno was famous from very early times for its iiiiiversity and 
school of medicine, which was protected and flourished most under 
the Norman princes. The university, probably tho most ancient in 
Europe, existed till 1817, when it was replaced by the lyceuui. 
SALFORD. [Manc'iiesteh.] 

SALIAN. [Kuii.] 

SATdBUBO ISLAND. [Molucc.is.] 

SALIES. Pyuenres, Basses.] 

SALINE. [LirARi Islands.] 

SAL INS. I J ni A, Department of.] 

SALISBURY, or NEW S5\.RITM, tho capital of Wiltshire, an 
episcopal city, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and tho scat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated ou the Great Exeter road, at the 
jiinctirui of the rivers Avon, Wily, and Bourne, in 51" 5' N. lat., 
1" 48' W. long., distant 82 miles W.S.W. from London by road, and 
94 miles by tlie Salisbury branch of the South-Western railway. The 
municipal borough is co-extensive witli the parliamentary : the popu- 
lation in 18.51 was 11,657. It is governed by 6 aldermen and IS 
councillors, one of whom is mayor ; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. Thu city coiiipriBes three parishes, the livings 
of which aro in the archdeaconry and diocese of Salisbury. For Poor- 
Law purposes Salisbury is managed under a local act ; that part iif 
the liorough which is nffocted by the act comprises an area of 480 
aci*es, with a population in 1851 of 8980. 

This city had its origin in the 13th century, when the bishop and 
canous of the cathedral of Old Sariim [ Wiltshire], in const t^ueuce 
of a feud with tho captains of tho fortress, commenced a new church 
oil lauds belougiug to the see. The inhabitants of Ohl Surum followed 
their clergy, aiicl Now Sarum, or Salisbury, rostj into existence. 
Henry HI., made it 'a free city,’ and gave to the inhabitants a fair 
and a market ; in the succeeding reigns several parliatnonts wore lield 
in it. Tho city was fortified by a wall and ditch ; and the erection of 
a bridge over the Avon at Harnham brought to it the great western 
road wliich bad previously passed through Old Sarum. Tho borough 
has returned members to Parliameut from the 23rd year of the reign 
of Edward 1. 

The city occupies part of a peninsula formed by tho river Avon 
on the west and south, and by the river Bourne on tho east. The 
suburb of Fishertoii Anger, whicli forms part of tho borough, 
is on tho left bank of tho Avon, at tlie confluence of the Wily. 
At tlie suburban village of Harnham, tho Dorchester and Exeter 
road crosses the Avon by a bridge of 10 arches. There are two 
other bridges over the Avon. The jirincipal part of the city lies iin me- 
diately to the north of the cathedral close, and consists of several 
regular streets, forming a series of sipiores called ciieijuers, the interior 
of which is laid out in courts and gardens. Jilost of the liouses are 
of brick, of comjniratively modem erection. I'he streets are well 
paved, lighted with gas, and drained by brooks let in by floodgates 
from tlie Avon tlirough the principal strechs. Tho cathedral close, a 
lilt adow of half a square mile in arc.'i, is entered by three ancient 
gates, and the open sjmee around the cathedral adds much to the 
imposing beauty of tho editice, w'hich for size and for uniformity and 
purity of style is one of tho finest ecclesiastical structures in Englaod. 
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SALLE, LA. 

It is of the early Eiiglish ntyle, in the form of a double crons, and 
conaintn of a nave and clioit with two nide aisles, a space on the east 
of the choir, and a lady-chnpel at the east end ; a large transept with 
an aisle on its oast side ; a smaller transept east of the former, with 
an idslo on its east side ; a central tower and spire ; a north porch, a 
inuiiitnent-room, or vestry, at the south end of the oontern transept ; 
cloisters, and a chaptor-housc. The tower and spire woi’o built a 
contuTy later than the church. The church is 474 feet in extreme 
length, the great transept is 230 feet, the nave from the western door 
to the organ-Bcroon is 220 feet. height within the vaulting of 

the nave, choir, and transepts is 8] feet ; the extcnial height, to the 
ridge of the roof is 11 r> foot; the height of the spire, which is the 
highest in England, is 404 feet. The cloisters and the cemetery of 
the close fortit a sqii.arc of 181 feet, inclosed by a beautiful arcade 
corresponding in stylo with thi? church, and connected with the 
chapter-house, which is a remarkably elegant ocingoual chamber with 
a vaulted roof, Bii]>porkMl by a clustered pillar in the centre, and 
adorned with some ciirious sculptures. Thcrci is some excellent 
stained glad’s. The episcopal palace in the south-eastern angle of the 
close is a large building of various dates and styles, with an extensive 
garden. At the north gate, adjoining the city, is the IMatroua’ college, 
founded by Bi$hop Ward ftir ten clergymen’s widows of the diocese. 
There arc two parish, cliurclics and a chapel of ease ; two ehaptds for 
IndepondeiitH, two for Wcshyaii Methodists, and one each for Primi- 
tive Methodists, Baptists, and lloinnn C.-atholics. In the closer is a 
Normal school for female teachers, under the siiperiiitciidencc of the 
bishop and clergy of the diocese. This institution had d(» students in 
residence in 1851. The (^atht dral Grammar school had 37 scholars in 
1854. There are also a school for jirnparing indigent girls of respect- 
able families for sujicrior service; two National schools; and one 
Homan Catholic school. In the centre of the city is the nmrkot-placc, 
a ppaciniiH and batidsomf^ s<juare. At its south-east corner .stands the 
council-house, a line building of brick with a stom,* ])orlico, crectotl at 
the cxi»t*nse of the Eiirl of lladnor. At the south-west corner of the 
square is the poultry-market, which contains a very hantlstjme hex- 
agonal cross of the age of Edward 111. Among the jmblic buildings 
arc the county jail and bridewell ; a spacious and well conducted 
iiilirmary ; the iSnli^bury and Wiltshire liV>r:ii*y and readiug-roonis, 
with a museum attiichcd ; the as8<?mbly- and (joncert-rooms ; the 
savings bjink ; the Wilis and Dorset femiile penitentiary ; a small 
theatre; and the Union wurkliousc, which is part of an ancient 
monastic cstablisliniciil. The charities of the city produce a yearly 
revenue af 5000/. Salisl>ury contains many examples of nncietit 
domestic arcbitfjcturc. The Tjcnt assize.s for Wiltshire are held in the 
city, also cpiartcr and petty scissions, ^iiid a manor court-b et. The 
maniifucture of hardware and fine cuilerj', particularly scissors, is 
carried on to some extent ; but the ])riiH'ifml traffic consists in the 
sah^ of agricultural produce. There are markets, (ui Tuesday b»rcorn, 
Saturday for cheese and provisinns, and once a fortnight for cattle. 
Fairs are lield on the Monday before Ayiril 5th, and on October 22iid. 
Salisbury is the place cjf election for the southern division of 
Wiltshire, 

The SCO of Salisbury is in t.hc province of f'anterbnry. The diooeso 
includes i)or8et'«hirc and the larger j»art of Wiltshire, and ccim|»riscs 
441 benefices; it is diviclcd into the archdeaconries of Wilts, Dorset, 
and Salisbury. The tdiajiter consists of the dean, archdeacons, 
chaDGcllor, precentor, and five canons. The incotjie of the bisheq* is 
fixed at 5U0d/. 

SALLE, LA. rOAirii.l 

SAL I . E li, or S A T [ M.\ nocTo.] 

SALLK.S. [Aude.I 
SA l.LES-CO-MTAi;X. [AvETKf>N.] 

SALM. As far b^usk as the 10th century, there have been in 
Qeriiiany two counties bearing the name of Salm : the county of 
Ober-Salm (with the rank of a jirinciyaility) in the Vosges Mountains, 
betwi-cn Alsac*- and Lorraine, in the circle of the Upper Itliiue; iiiifl 
the c<iimty of Nieder-Salm, in the Ardennes, between the duchy of 
Luxemburg and the bi>hopric of Liege, which sulisecjiienily made 
part ol ttic circle of lliirgundy. Of the family of the counts of 
balnii the two yirincipal lines, sub-divirled into several branches, 
subsisted till the l*]*»‘ucli rcv<»liition, diiriug which, their territories 
were annexed to h ranee, and in the sequtd other posB(\Msioiis W’cre 
assigned them from tlie Hecwlsirisations on tins east of the Khine. At 
resent, the elder line is I'lividt^tl into three ]>r:inches : — Salm-Salm, 
alm-Kyiberg, and Salni-Horstinar. The ;L(;uiid line is that of 
Salm-Kcinerscheid, dividefl into the two l)ruicheH of Salin-Hciffer- 
8cheidt-Kr;<atheim and Salm -Ueifferscheidt Dyck. The sovereign 
rights held by these princes luivc been traiiMrcrrcd to A nutria, or to 
other memljcrs of the German confederal ion, in whose dominions 
their fiussesnions are situated. 

S.\l.G. [BnKscTA.J 
S A I/)N. [BoiJCHi«-DU-Iirrt)NE.] 

S A LO N 1 Kl. [Tiiessa i-o.nica.] 

SAL(.»P, County of. [Shhojvsiiiiik.] 

BA LSKT’I’E, an island in the Indian Ocean, close to the west coast 
of if inibi.-itHn, ;i»id included in the Hritish presidency of Bombay. It 
is a little tfi the north of the islarnl of Bouihay, with which it is 
united i»y a causeway which w*is constructed in 1806, but which is so 


narrow m to be rarely used by carnages. . Solsatte extends from 
19" 4* tHo" 17' N. lat., 72" 50' to 73" 2' E. long., with an average 
length of about 16 miles, and an avera^ breadth of about 10 miles ; 
its area is therefore about 1 60 square miles. 

The island consists for the most part of rooky hills, in some parts 
of considerable elevation, but covered with underwood to their tops ; 
in the valleys there are groves of mangoes and palms, and some fine 
timber-trees. There are tigers in the jungle, and groat numbera of 
monkeys and jungle-fowl. The soil is said to bo fertile, but little 
care is bestfiwed on its cultivation. An excellent road has been 
formed round the island by the Bombay government. Tanuah and 
Gorabuuder are the only towns. Gombuudei* is little bettor tliau a 
poor villitge, but Tannak is a iieaC and fiourisbing town ou the eastern 
coast of the island, chiutiy inhabited by dosccudants of Portuguese 
and by Hindoos. There is a small but regular fortress, with a con- 
siilorable cautonment of British troops at Taniiah. The hills are 
inhabited by a wild race of peoph?, who are charcoal-burners, and 
have little or no intercourse with iho Hindoos, wlio inhabit the lower 
grounds. ^ . 

The cliief objects of curiosity in Balsette are the temple caves of 
Keimery, which resemble those of Elora and Elephauta. They are 
for the most part small, and are cut in two of the sides of a hill, at 
dillerent heights and of various forms. The largest cave is a Buddhist 
temple, a rectangle about 60 feet long by 20 feet wide, torniiuated by 
a semicircle. The outmiice is formed by a lofty portico, over which, 
but detached and a little to the left, is a high octagonal column, with 
three lions sculptured on the top, seated back to back. A colossal 
statue of Buddha, with his hands raised iu supplication, is on the 
east side of the portico. The teirqdc is entered by a largo door, 
above which are throe windows contained in a semicircular arch. A 
colonnade of octagonal pillars surrounds the temple on every side 
except the entrance. The ceiling of the cavo is a semicircular arch, 
curiously oruiimentc^d with slender ribs of tt^ak-wood, of the same 
curve as the ceiling, which they seem to support; this however is not 
the case. 

' Salsetto is supposed to contain about 50,(»00 inhabitants, who arc 
chiefly ocen]>iod in Ashing, of whom about 10,000 are of Portiigiio.se 
origin. The Portuguese obtained possession of the i.<«latid iu the 16th 
century, but it was takem from thfuii by the Mithrattas in 1760, and 
conquered from the Mahrattas by the British in 1774. 

SA LI'-l I A N G E. [Ap< i it a n istan. \ 

SALTA, the most northern of tlie provinces of the Argentine Con- 
fodc-mtion, South America, extends betwoon 22 ' and 26"’ 30' S. lat., 
61" and 68' W. long. It is bounded S. by the province of Tiicuman, 
R. by the Gran Chaco, N. and W. by the repubJic of Bolivia, The 
area is about 56,000 square miles; the ]>opnlatioii is about (>0,000. 

Tlie surface, h3’drogra]>by, Ac. of the country are described under 
Akcentin k Con ked eu ation. 

It has a great iliversity of surface and almo.‘«t every variety of soil 
and climate. On the west it includcK the eastern sides of tin* Andos 
nrith the lower offsets of that system. On th- nortii, where it borders 
on the republic of Bolivia, it includes a portion of the desert tabie- 
liiml of Yavi and the range called Abni do Cortadcras. It compre- 
hends likewise a portion of the Gniu Chaco; the Despoblado, whoso 
climate rescmbhis that of Siberia ; the valley of the Guaehipa.s, which 
in climate and prorluctiozis represents Knrojie; and the i’laiu of Salta 
and the valley of the llio do tlujiiy, which iu both climate and pro- 
ductions re.Hcm blc.s the VVe.st Indii'S. 

The principal rivers are the Vermejo and tlie Salado — described 
under AnuE.NTiNE Confudehation. The A'ermejo forrii.s the rasti'ni 
boundary of Salta; it forrneii by the junction of the Tarija, 
and the diijuy (a stream which belongs wholly to this province), and 
i.s navigable for large boats from their confliienccMibout 35 miles below 
(fren. The liead-strinims of the Salado rise on the ea''ttsrn slopes of 
the Andes in the Kouth-westeru part of this ]>roviuct^ in its upper 
course the main stream is called the Sileta, and sub.Hequcntly El 
Pasage, but it is known ns the Salado for snmt^ distsince before it 
passes out of Salta. 'J'lic Salado drains the southern and western 
half of the province. During the summer season the water i.H low 
aufl the river is easily fordable, but when the rains set in it 
fiecomes so much swelled that all the ordinary traffic between Salta 
and the lf)wer provinces of the Confederation is snspetidod. The road 
connecting Salta with Buenos Ayres is noticed under Auukntine 
ConfkijEiiatjon (vol. i., col. 473), and the incoTivruiences which this 
as well OH the other provinces of the interior, suffers from the limited 
means of transit, and the advantages to he derived from the establish- 
ment of sttaim communication on the Paraiiit, are indicated. 

Ah already meutionisd, tlie country possesses a reiuarkablo variety 
of soil, and a climate ranging from extreme heat to the most intense 
cold, permitting the cultivation of n1iiir>st every kind of natiinU pro- 
duction. lint the country is too thinly’ ]>c)ophul, the difficulties of 
transit are too great, and the iuhabiiants have too little energy atid 
industry to allow the rosoimjca of the country to be other than most 
imperfectly developed, if even the country itself were in a loss dis- 
turbe.f] state. The inhubitants are now chiefly settle.l in the larger 
tcjwiis, and in the valleys of the lesser aflluentH of the Vermejo and 
Saluiio. 'I’iie cer^ alH grown are wheat and maize, which are raise. 1 in 
cousiderubie quantities iu the valleys of the south, for the supply of 
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the other parts of the provinoe. The vine is extensively cultivated 
in the same district^ and a good deal of common wine Wffde and 
exported to the neighbouring provinces. The cocoa plants culti- 
vated in the department of Oran. In the valleys of the Jiijuy and 
its tributaries tobacco and the sugar-cane are grown in sufficient 
quantities to supply the whole of Salta, and to furnish exports to the 
rest of the upper provinces, and also to ChilL Cotton and indigo are 
also cultivated to some extent ; and the cochineal insect furnishes a 
source of profit. Along the valley of the Ycrmejo there are very 
extensive forests of valuable timber-trees, as well as the palm, the 
carob, and other trees which furnish the natives with fruit and a 
substitute for bread, the matd plant, &c. Tiie cochiueal cactus and 
the aloe are found in every direction. One of the chief sources of 
wealth to the province has always been the rearing of mules, which 
are bought in the southern provinces in a very lean state, acquire 
strength in the rich pastures of Salta, and are sent to Peru and Bolivia 
in largo numbers. Before the revolution from 50,000 to GO.OOO mules 
were annually exported from Salta to Peru alone, but the trade with 
Peru has greatly declined. In the colder parts of the province ulpaciu», 
vicuhiis, chinchillas, and guouacos are indigenous. The mountains 
contain gold, silver, copper, and other metals. The mines have nut 
proved veiy successful ; but the . inhabitants of the valleys obtain 
considerable quantities of gold after the rains from the rivers, and in 
the alluvial soil which has been left by the receding waters. In tl 
desolate country known as the Desphibudo are ext^snsive saline plains, 
from which the iubabitauts of the adjacent districts obtain large 
(Quantities of salt, which they curry for sale to the towns of Salta and 
Jnjuy. 

Like the other provinces of the Argentine Confedorutlou, Salta is 
a federal state, owning however little more tliau nominal depcudcn<M» 
upon the central government. The executive power is vested in a 
governor elocteil by the junta or provincial assembly. 

jSW/u, the caQiital of the province, is situaUid on the left bank of the 
Silcta, in the valley of Chiciiaiia, in 24’ 51' S. lat., Gi° 48' \V. long.; 
population about SOOO. The streets are rttgular, but narrow. In the 
central stjuare are the govern men t-ho use, the cathedml, and other 
Quiblic buildings. Jujut/ is built in an extensive basin, surrounded 
by high iiioiiutatLis, on the banks of the llio dc diijiiy ; population 
about It has some traffic, us the carriage-road leading to 

Bolivia terminates htu’e, aiuL the goods must he transported farlher 
iiorlh on mules. At Jujuy begins one of the most extraordinary 
mountain- passes in the world. A uaiTow valley oxteiids from the 
town to the Humuiit of the range called Abra do Cortaderas, a dist:inoe 
of S»U miles by the road. The highest summit of this road ujipoars 
to have lui elevation of between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. Omn is a 
small town, founded iu ITlKl, on the llio do Turija, about :jo mile, 
above its jiinetion with the llio de .lujuy. As the centre of a very 
fertile district, Oi an is a plaeo of coiibidcruble trade. 

SALTASll. [Od UN WALL.] 

SAbTOOATiS, Ayrshire, {Scotland, a burgh of barony, and a small 
]M»rt oil the coast of the Frith of Cl^’de, 111 miles S.W. from iJIlas^ow 
by road, arid miles by the (Uasgow and .South- Western railway. 
The Qiopulation in 1S51 was 4338. A large portion of the popu- 
lation is employed iu weaving for the (Jliisgow and Paisley manufac- 
turers : they produce gauzes, shawls, &u. Many wumou are employed 
iu sewing and flowering muslin. Magnesia is extensively manufac- 
tured. Tlu' harbour admits vessels of 2U0 tons burden. Some shiii- 
biiilding is carried on. Saltcoats possesses a handsome eluqiel of ease 
and a Free chnreli, in both of which the serviees ai'c frequently coii' 
ducted in the (laeliu language ; two ehajiels for United l're.*^bytei'iaiis, 
a parochial school, a HuUseriptiuii library, and a public I’eadiug-room. 
The town is fn^tpieiited in summer by sea-bathers. In the vicinity 
arc several collieries. 

SAL'rFLEFT. ll.iM-oi.NSiiiiiJi.] 

SALTILLO. [Miixicu.i 
BALITEN. UIVFU. [Biuma.! 

SALIIZZO. [CuNL] 

SALVADOR, SAN. [San Salvadoil] 

SALVATIEUUA. [liAsqiri: PiioviNuiie.] 

SA LVKTAT. [AvEruoN ; HiaLvULi.] 

SALZBURG, a crowulaud of Austria, formerly the duchy of Salz- 
burg, is bounded W. by the Tyrol and Bavaria ; N. by Bavaria and the 
crowulaud of Upper Austria ; K. by the same crowulaud and St^^ria; 
and S. by Illyria. The urea is 2G39 siiuaro miles ; and the population 
iu 1850 was 140,007. It is a mountainous country, covered by the 
Koric Aljjs, which on its soutlicru frontier branch out from the 
llhintian Alps. High mountains screen the valley of tlio Salzach for 
the greater part of its length, and numei’ous lateral vulleys open into 
it, divided from each other by branches of the principal chains, and 
toaversed by rapid torrents. The ]n*iucipal valley, one of the most 
lovely that has been formed by nature, and adorned by the industry 
of man, lM)gitis iu the western corner of the country, iniiis first to the 
east, then to the north, and is inclosed on the right side, along the 
southern frontier, by lofty mountains, the ooutinuutiou of the central 
Af oham, which passing through the Tyrol, to the eastern frontier 
ox Salimurg, torms an almost uniuterrupted chain of glacial's, here 
called Keen, with all the varieties of Swiss seenei^, defilos, avalanches, 
cascades, lakes, aa Some of these mountains arc covered with jier. 


petual snow. The chain of calcareous rocks which accompaiiles the 
central Alps to the north forms the frontier on the other sides, and its 
highest points are 8382 feet above tho level of the sea. T\ui country 
is open to the north only where the Salzach issues from the moun- 
tains, and forms a fruitful plain, which however is marshy in some 
mrts. The Salzach, tho principid river, is a feeder of the Inn. The 
akes are numerous ; that called the Zellersee is ton miles long and 
above two miles broad. Of the many mineral waters, tho hot springs 
of Qustein are the most celebrated. The ciiscadc of the Kritnmler 
Ache, about 6 miles above tho village of Wald in the south-westem 
angle of tho province, is the most striking in Austria; the torrent 
falls in five breaks from tln^ height of above two thousand feet, funning 
at last a mugnifieciit arch. There are other very fine cascades. The 
climate is severe. Even in the neighbourhood of the city of Sulz>iurg 
the hills, which are much lower than those of the south, are covered 
with snow by the end of September, though it docs not lie perma- 
nently till Novembftr. In the south the winter lasts, with littlu iuter- 
misHioii, from the beginning of Xovornber till April, and storms and 
frosts do not cease till the end of tliiiic. Tho heat in summer is 
very great in tho valltjys, and vegetation is rapid. Most of tho 
valleys are very fruitful, and produce com, flax, and fr ut, 
which thrives even at the foot of the mountains. The middle moun- 
tain region Is covered with fijrestd of fir, larch, and piiic^, and the 
iil>per with fine Alpine pastures, which afford subsistence to numoruus 
herds of cattle, and to a breed of r>‘markably strong and large horses. 
There are chamois goats, marmots, liiistaids, and hcath-coctks. Tiie 
corn produced is iu general of excellent quality, but not sufficient for 
the home consumption. The products of the miiK^nil kingdom are 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, cobalt, arsenic, rock crystal, marble, 
saltpiitrci, Siilt, 8ul[>hiir, asbestos, and serpentine. The once cele- 
brated mines of gold and silver now' yield little ; those of copper, iron, 
lead, and arsenic are very productive, and the salt-works and marblc- 
qiiiirries are very important. The country people make their own 
clothing. The inhabitants are a robust race. 

In ancient times Salzburg was inhabited by the Colts, who, as 
dwellers on the Taueru (which is the name they still give in their 
language to tint mountains), were called by the Komaus Taurisci. 
Salzburg was iu the province of Noriciitn, the capihil of the province. 
Hadrian planted a colony in Juvavium, or .Tuva via, the old capital of 
Noricum, which occupied tho site on which the. city of Salzburg now 
stands. Tho deuliuc of the Roman power led to the ruin of Juvavia, 
which was plundered and destroyed by the ITerull. Tiic country was 
nearly a desert when the ])ious Scotchman, Iln»dbert (Uqprecht or 
Rupert), arrived there towards the end of the 7th century, and con- 
verted the natives to Christianity. A monastery and church won^ built 
for him in Salzburg, and richly endowed. Arno, the seventh successor 
of St. RujH»rt, was niised in 798, by l*ope Leo III., to ' ' » • • ^ 

dignity. 

SALZniTIUS, the caiutal of tho crowulaud of Salzburg in Austria, 
is. situated in 47' IH' 10 * X. hit., Rr 1' 32" E. long., on the banks of 
the Salza *)r Salzach, over which there is a hridgt? 370 feet long and 
40 feet wide. The situation is one of the most picturctquc in Germany. 
The city i.s siiriouiided w'ith an am]ihithealre of lofty numutaius, which, 
form a imblc background to the view. The river runs between two 
isolated mountains of breccia, the Mhuchsborg oii the left and the 
Capuciiierberg on the right, leaving iu nijiiiy places only a narrow 
space on the banks, on whicli the city is built. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, and the Hquarcs small, but reguhu'. Tin; houses tu'o 
built of red marble from the neighbour lug quarries, with flat roofs. 
The archbishops adorned the city with so many splendid buildings, 
chiefly in the Italian style, that Salzburg was called Little Rome. It 
is surrounded with walls and biustions, and has eight gates, one of 
which, called the new gate, is a tunnel cut tliroiigh the Miinchsbcrg, 
415 feet long* 39 feet high, and 22 feet hnsul. Salzburg gives title to 
an archbishop since A.i). 798. The university, founded in 1G20, was 
abolished iu IStMi, ami a lyceiim or academy established in its stead, 
which has a library of 38,U0U volunios, 2o professors, and 310 pupils 
(ill 1850), a botanical garden, and a geological museuiii. The uiouaa- 
tery of St. I'etur has a library of 4o,00ii volumes. The city has a 
theatre, four hospitals, a lunatic asylum, and .many other charitablo 
and useful public institutions. The catlu'dral is built (1G14-G8) iu 
the Roman style, Avith a fai;adc of white marble. It is a building 
of grout architectural merit, adunied with many statues of white 
luarlile, and good paintings. St. PetcFs church contains tho tombs of 
llaydu and St. Rupert. In the cemetery at the hack of this church is 
shown tho original cell occupied by St. Rupert, who introduced 
Christianity into this part of Europe : ho died a.d. 623. The cell is 
now inclosed iu tho chapel of St.-.:Egidius. Tiie university church, 
built in 1G9G-1707, is in a Diixed Gi*oek and Roman sty le.^ .St. JMiu*- 
garet’s, a haudaoiuo edifice, was built in 1485. The lleiiodictino 
church has some beuuliful painted- glass windows executed in 1480. 
Tho palace called the Winter llesideuco is a very extensive building 
ornamented with (ndumus : it is now u.'^ed for public others. Tho 
square in front of it is lulorned witli the finest lountaiii in Germany, 
45 feet high, made entirely of white inarhlc. On the opposite aide of 
the square is a uiagiiiflccut jadace called the Neubau, now belonging 
to tho emperor. The tuwii-house and the palace of Count Kerenlmrg 
are also splendid buihlings. The stables for 130 horses are accounted 
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the handBomeet in Europe. A Rtream called the Alberbach flows 
through them ; the racks are of whito marble. Two fine riding sohoola, 
one for the summer^ and one for the winter, arc attached to the 
Mtablea There are many other bnildings that dcservo notice, for 
instance some of the 26 churches, the palace of Mirabell, and the chui'ch 
of St. Sebastian, both rebuilt since the fire of 1818, which dostroyed 
part of the city. In the churchyard of St. Sebastian is the grave of 
Paracelsua, who died here a.d. 1541. A bronze statue of Mozart (a 
native of Salzburg) by Schwauthalor is ei'ccted in the cenfw of the 
Miohaels-Platz. Salzburg is. rich in Knman autiipiitios, including 
baths and fine tnosaJes. The fortress of Hohensalza, commanding the 
town, from which there is a must interesting prospect, is^ now used as 
a barrack. There arc in the town one military and three civil hospital^ 
an hospital for incurable jtatients, several schools, and many other 
useful and cliaritalile institutionA. The inhabitants, about 18,000 in 
number, manufacture calicuej*, leather, and hardware. Two large fairs 
arc held annually in the town, wliich has an important tniiisit trade 
between the eastern Austrian provinces and Bavaria, and between 
Bavaria and Italy. The environs of Ssilzburg embrace a great variety 
of grand and picturesque sciuiery. 

SALZWKDEL. [MAOi>KiJUR(j.] 

SAMAU. [Pnii.TPWNEs,] , 

SAMARA. rSiMniiisK.] 

SAMARANG. [Java.] 

S AM ARCA N 1). [Bokhara.] 

SAMARIA. [Palestine.] 

SAMBA WA. or SITMBA WA. [Sunda Islands, Lc.-i.^cr.] 

SAM BOR. [Galicia, Austrian.] 

SAMBHE. [Aisne ; Meuse. ! 

SAMKN MOUNTAINS. [Autssinia.] 

SAMFORD. a hundred in the county of Suffolk, which has been 
cou.'^titut.eil a Poor-Law Union. The hundred of Satnford is bouiidod 
N. by Busuiero and UlMj'don hundml, E. by the river Orwell, S. by 
the river Stour, and W. by the huiidrerl of Cosford. The hundred and 
union coiupri.se 28 parishes, with an area of 50,280 acres, and a pcqiu- 
latiou in 1851 of 12,498. 

SAMNllTM, or territory of the Samnites, an ancient nation of central 
Italy, compriseti an extensive tract of country on both sides of the 
central ridge of the ApciinitieH, including the valleys of the Vultuniiis, 
Tamarus, and Calor, towards the Tyrrhenian Se:i, and those of the 
Sarus, Tifemus, Triuius, and Frento, lowanl.s the Adriatic, and coires- 
ponding to the present provinces of Sautiio and Priiicij>ato Ultra, and 
parts of Terra di Lavoro, and of Abruzzo Citra, in the kingdom of 
Naples. It was bounded N. by the Peligni and Mamiciui, and by the 
Adriatic, for the Frcntani, who extondetl along the coiist of that sea, 
formed jiort of the Samuitu con federation, and were also of Sabine 
origin; K. by Affulia and Lucania; S. by the Campanians, being 
divided from the latter by fbe ridge.s of Tifata and Taburiiua; and 
W. by Latium and the country of the Marni. The Saniuitcs were 
originally a colony of the Sabini, wliich rnigratinl in remote timtw, 
probably before the building of Rome, to the banks of the Vultnrniis 
and the Tamarus, and thence sjircad on one side an far as the plains 
of Apulia, and on the other to those of Caui|)aiilu. They were an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people, and as their numbers increased beyond 
the means of subsistencr, they followed the custom of th'*ir Sfibiiie 
ancestors, and sent fortli colonies, which were the origin of the 
Lucaniaus, who gradually extended as far as the southern extremity 
of the ])eu ins Ilia. The Samnites were divi«led into sc vend nations or 
tribes, known by the names of Peutri, (’audiui, Caraceiii, llirpini, and 
Frcmtaiii, the thi'ce first of which inhabited the country designated by 
the name of Sabinium Proper, having the Frcntani on the north, ami 
the llirpini to the Kouth-cast. Their pritieijial towns were : — Bovianum^ 
the head town of the J’entri (Livy, ix. 81), near the modern Ilojano, at 
the foot of the l<ifty Mount Matese, near the source of the Txfcriiu.s ; 
part of the walL, formed of irregular polygonal stones, still jemaius. 
Bovianmn was entirely clcstniyed by an earthquake in the 9tli century; 
its site is covered with a marsh}' alluvial soil, in which ancient remains 
have bi^en found. The modem Bojatio stands on a rocky hill, one of 
the lowest ofif*hoots of Mount Mateac. /fincmia, now /itnTiiu, on the 
opposite or western nde of the Matese ridge. AKifie, south of 
^sernia, in tlie valley of the Vulturiius. The modern Alife, which 
occupies the ancient site, still gives title to a bishop. The ancient 
iVi^ gates, and many other vostig.-s of antiquity, including ruins of 
a theatre, amphitheatre, and baths, still remain. AfoZtccufaMi, at'tt^^r- 
wards called Beiieventum. [Beneventu.] Caudium, hmg since 
destroyed, stood on tlio Appiau Way, near tiie little river Isclero, 21 
Roman miles from Capua, and 11 miles fror.i Beneventuin. It gave 
name to the pass or passes called Furculse Caudiusc, where the Bamnitea 
comjielied the Roman army to pass under tin yoke, 321. ^clanum, 
in the couutiyr of the Hirpini ; its remains are within a mile of Mira- 
bella, at a place called Le Grotto, on the high rood from Naples to 
Puglia. Near this place are the celebrated Anisaneti Lakes, of which 
Virgil gives a fine description (* vii. 563). 7'elatia, now Telese, 

near the banks of the river Calore. A^{fidena, or Alfiilena, the chief 
town of thc! Caraceni, on a hill above the left bank of the Sagrus or 
Bangro, 5 iniles above Oastel de Sangro. The remaina of its massive 
walls prove it to have lieen a fortress of graat strength. A village 
called Alfideiia perpetuate^i the name, but does not stand on the ancient 
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site. STauriuium, on the river Color©, where there or© coneiderablo 
remain^flllnd several sepulchral inscriptions near the modem village of 
Taurasi. Pyrrhus was hero defeated by Curius Dentatus. Cowipsa, 
now Conza, in a strong position uesr one of the sources of the Aufidiis 
or Ofonbi. Hannibal occupied it immediately after tho battle of 
Canna 5 (ILO. 216) and deposited in it his baggage and plunder. It was 
a municipal town under the empire, and continued to bo a place of 
strength and importance in tho middle ages.^ In the 10th century it 
became tho seat of an archbishop, which it still is, although tho 
mudorn town of Conza has no more than 1200 inhabitants, Swpinnm, 
in, the moiintains east of Bovianum. Abellinum, now Avellino. 
/furiuum, commonly placed in the country of the Frentani, seems to 
have bad on independent territory, compriMing tho country between 
tlio Tifemus (Biferno) and thc Frento (Fortoro). It continued to 
exist till A.u. 842, when it was ravaged by tho Saracens, and the site 
nl>aDdoned for one about a mile to the westward, where the modem 
city of Larino stands. Thc ruins of tho ancient town cover the summit 
of a liill called Monteronc, and comprise portions of the walls, one of 
the gates, an am)ihithcatrc. and a largo building supposed to liavo 
been tho senate house. IJittoniuni, near tho site of ibo present town 
of II Vasto, Amrannni, tho reuiains of which are on a hill near tho 
town of Lauciaiio. Ortona, which has retained its name, and was the 
chief fortified town of tho tVcnlaiii. [Abruzzo.] 

The SumiiiteH brouglit at various times ns many os 80,000 armed 
men into thc field. Their chief strength consisted in their infantry. 
Their government appears to have been a kind of aristocracy, in which 
the priests exercised a gniat influence. Livy (ix. 40) describes the 
army of the Sainiiitcs as splendidly acconired ; ami (x. 46) he speaks 
of two millions of pounds weight of coined copper taken fiHiin them 
hy tho younger Papiriiis ; all which shows that the Bamiiites woi*e no 
loncer a rustic people. But they never bocanie efieuiiiiate and oorrii|ii 
like the Cauipaiiiaiis, and they retained to the last tlieir chiiructfi* fur 
I hardiness, porsevcrance, and devutediiess to their country. Each of 
the nations of Samnito race had its own independent governmuiii, its 
magistrates, and its couiitia. Thc chief ina^istnitc of each nation 
was styli-d Meddix Tuticiis, an Oscau dtoioniination, as the Saiiinitos 
appear to have spoken' a dialect of the Oscau, and to have used Oscau 
characters. It was only in cases of urgent nec«.‘Hsity, such as rcsistaiieo 
to a common invader, that tlie various Bamiiite states iicLud in concert, 
and then only for a time. 

Between the years 4i0 and 423 B.c., the Samnitc.s attacked the 
Ktruscann, who Tiad settled in tlie plains of the Osci or Opici about 
luilf a ceutur}' befor(% iitid who had founded or colonised Vultuniiiiii. 
This town ilic Samnites took and named Capua. (Idvy, iv. 87.) 
[Caita.] About n.c. 840 tho first war broke «nit between the Sam- 
nites and the Romans. After defeating the Sitlioini, who were aided 
hy the C^impaniatis of ('apua, tlio Samuites overran tho Uamfiaiius 
Ager, and l iid siege to Capua. The ('ampiinians then scut ambus a- 
dors to the Roman senate to u^^k for aid agaiiiHt tlmir formidable 
euemies, to which the senate objected, that there existed a previous 
alliance betw^eeii tho Samnites and Rome. The (Jumpaiiian uiiibas- 
sadors in despair made u solemn suiTeiidcr, in the name of their 
coiiiitrymeii, of all they wci’c jiosscssed of to thc Roman peojile. 
U}ioii this the seunti^ scut meKHeugers to thc Samnites to request tlieni 
to abstain from niolesting the (.’ampauiariH. 'J8ie siipreiiic council 
of the Samnites resolutely refused complianee. Thc simatc tht'U 
sent the feciales to declare war against ihe SunmitcH. Two ai luies 
were ordered out— one, under the consul M. Valerius Corvus, into 
Campania, and the other, under A. CorneliuN ('ossus, into Saiiiiiiiiiii. 
Vuloriu.s, after an ob.stiiiatc fight, routed the iSamnitc.'^, who abandoned 
their camp in the night. The Romans acknowledged that they never 
before mot such stublmm enemies. Tho other consul having entered 
the confines of Sumniurii by the valley of Saticiila, at the fool of 
Mount Tifata, found himself surrounded hy the Sainiiitcs, who wisre 
posted on the heights. A legionary tribune named Decius Muh, by 
ids intrepidity and quickoc.^B in marching up to a height yet unoccu- 
pied by the enemy, was the moans of extricating the Roman army, 
which attacked ancl defeated the Samnites. A third battle took place 
near Sucssula, in the plain of Campania, in which the Sutnuites^wero 
again ckifeatccl. The two coiiaids re-entered Romo in triuinjih. Two 
years afterwards the consul L. .^milius Mumertinus entered tho 
country of the SamniteH, who sued for peace, and obtained it. 

In tho year 823 a now war broke out witli the Samnites, on the 
nccosion of the Romans besieging the Greek town of rulteopolis, 
which was garrisoned by a party of Samnites, but whioh the Romans 
took by a secret iiudorstanding with the inhabitants. The Samnites 
were joined by the Lucaniaus. L. Papirius Cursor, being ajipoiuted 
dictator to carry on the war, his muster of the horse, Q. Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus, attacked the Samnites in his absence and iigaiust 
his orders, and defcat'id them ; but for this broach of disciplino lie 
was condemned to death by the dictator, and only saved by the 
interference of the soldiers and of the people of Rome. Papirius 
himself defeated the Samnites, who asked for and obtained ono ycai*'8 
truce ; but before the exfiiratiou of the truce, the Samnites having again 
attacked tlie Roman territory, tho dictator, A Cornelius Arviiia, with 
M. Fabius Ambustus, his master of the horse, was sent against them. 
Tho Roman army, being surprised by the enemy in uii unfavourable 
position, after live houx-B* desperate fighting was iu danger of being 
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totMllf defeated, when the Samnito cavalry, seeing the baggim of the 
Komaiis moving away in the rear without protection, rusheoTorward 
ill disorder for the sake of plunder. The dictator, who expected this, 
allowed them to begin plundering, and then ordered his own cavalry, 
which he had kept in reserve, to fall upou the enemy’s home, which 
wore cut to pieces. The Roman cavalry then returning, attacked the 
Samnite infautiy in the leav, while the Roman legions pressed them 
in front with renewed ardour. At last the Sammies gave way, and 
the defeat was complete. (Livy, viii. 23, 311.) 

In the following year, iJ.c. 321, the Sainiiites having made great 
preparations for war, gave the coniinand of their forces t*> Cains 
Poutins, son of H*Tormius, an expirienccd officer, who had olrciuly 
served against the Romans. Ho placod his troops in ambuscade in a 
doHle between Mount Tabiiriiua and an offset of the Tifata ridge, 
through which flows the small river Isclerus, an aflluetit of the V ul- 
tiirmis. This was the direct road for the Roirian army, whieli was 
posted at Cahitia, north of the Vulturniis, to proceed by to Malucti- 
tuin. [Benjsvento.] I'ontius sent eiiiissarics disguised jis shepherds 
towards the Roman outposts, who, being seizotl and questioned, said 
that the Samnite forces were then engaged in besieging 1 iuceria. a town 
of Apulia, whiuh was in alliance witli liomc. The cunsulsi, T. Veturiiis 
CalviiiUH and Sp. Postliumius, after some coiisiiUatioi), resolved to 
iiiiirch to the assistance of Luccria by the most direct way, whie.h was 
across the Vulturiuis, at the coTifliieiice of the Isclerus, and then 
through the delile towards ^laliientum. Ailvoncing tliroiigli a narrow 
gorge, they came to a little valley between tlie mountains, and farther 
on to another narrow defile, which thejr found barricaded with trunks 
of trees and pieces of rock ; and looking up they saw the Sainnites 
jiosted ou tln‘ hills. 'I'lie. Romans tluMight of retracing their steps, and 
rocti'osrting tlie little valley ; but they fouml the other narrow pass, 
hauling to the banks of the ViiltiirmiSj also barricaded and defended. 
The consuls then onlercd the army to eiicanip in the plaiu and to 
fi»rtify themselves. The Ihuiiaiis, after attenipting to bniak through 
the surrounding enemy, and, feeling the want of provisioiiR, sent 
int'Hseiigers to ask for hunfiiirnble conditions. Pontius told them 
that they must cousider tliemselves his prisoners, and as such give 
up their arms and file off, under a y<»ke, in presence of the whole 
Samiiite army, after which they would be allowed to return home ; 
and this, the greatest disgrace that ever befell the armies of Rome, 
they snbuiiUoti to. The spot on which this transaction occurixd 
became kuown by tho name <»f the FtircuUu (’atuliiuw ^Caudiiie Forks), 
frojii its being in the neighbourhood of < 'aiidiiim. ^’hu war was con- 
tinued with varying suceesB, but, on the whole, in favour of the 
Romans, till li e. 303, wlitn, afti r the subiiiission of most of their 
fortified towns atid the defeat of the S:iuiiiite arniy by the consul 
I’ostniuius MegiJlus, who lost his cedleague Minucius AuguriuuH 
in the battle, tlm Samuites huc«1 for peace, which was granted, 

Iji the year it.u. 20i<, the Roman senate obtained information from 
tho Lucaniaus and tlie Picentos, that the Saiunit'is had urge^l them U» 
join in a new war againt Rome, and a new war ensued. Tho Ktriisciiiis 
having jiuiit d the Samuites 'with a large force, in whicli were au.>Li1i:iric.s 
from (hsalpiue Oaul, tho Romans elniBefor tlu ir ih'w cohruIs Q, Fabiii.^ 
Maximus, notwithstanding his great age, and I*. Deeins Mu.s (i5.u. 207). 
After ravaging a huge tratit f)f country, Fabius met the .Sauniitti army 
on the banks of the 'riferuus, and for a long time tlie Romans couhl 
make no impression on the enemy's raiikn ; but at lust Fabius, having 
sent the liastati of the first legion round a uiuuiitaiii Lo attack the 
Samuites in the rear, the hitter, thinking that the other consul with 
liis arm 3 ' had arrived, unul<' a precipitjiie retreat, leaving 3t)4t) killed 
on the field iind 330 ]iriHoiiers. DeciuH, who had marched through 
Campania, also entered Samuium, and tlie two consular armies spread 
theiiiselveH over tho c!ouiitry, which they ravaged for five mouths. At 
last thoHo Samnites who wore still in iiriiis, ticiiig unalde any longer to 
defend their country, migrated in a bod 3 ' under tbeir leader tlellius 
Kgnutius into l*lt.rurin. For several 3 nairs afterwards the w.ar with 8 am- 
nium however gave the Roman armies occupation, without a]i 3 Mleeisive 
success oil either (dde. The Saninite host which had migrated into 
bU.ruria fought bravel 3 ' in conjunction with the KtruscaiiR and Gauls; 
and on one occasiuu, near Seiitiiiiim, the G-dlu-Sauiuito arni 3 ' spre.ul 
disorder into thcRoiiiaii ranks, when the consul I*. Deeius, perceiving the 
critical moment, devoted himself to the infernal gods, and, rushing into 
the thickest of the fight, fell covered with wounds. This act restored 
cuufidonco to tlio Romans, and they finally routed tho enemy after a 
severe loss on both sides. In the year n.i’. 2U3, the coiihuI L. Papirius, 
son of the former conqueror of the Samnites, marched into Sariiiiium, 
and laid siege to Aquilonia, near the A]iuliau borders, wliiist his 
colleague Carvilius besieged C/ominiiim. An army of 40,000 Sum- 
nites, 16,000 of wliom were picked men and bound by solemn oaths 
to fight to the last, moved to the relief of Aquilonia. Papirius, 
having at^oked them, mot with a desperate resistance; but ultimately 
tho Samnites were routed, after losing a great number of men. Tho 
remainder of the Samiiite infantry took refuge within Aqnilouia, 
whilst the cavalry rode off towards Bovianum. Both Aquilonia and 
Cotninium were taken by tho Romans and bunit. Papirius next 
besieged Sepinum, which he entered after a brave resistnnee ; and his 
colleague, Caryilius, took Volann, l*alimibiiium, and liei*culaueuiii. 
The snow, which fell deep in the mountains, obliged tho RuinanR to 
evacuate Samuium. 


In tho following year, 11 . 0 . 202, one of tho new eouauls, Fabius 
Ourgos, son of Fabius Maximus, inarched against the Sainnites, and 
wiis defeated by them with a severe loss. Tho senate pniposed to 
deprive him of his command ; but his veteran father, deprecating this 
humiliation, offcnid to serve under his son an his legatus. A new 
battle was fought, in which tho Samnites wore finally routed. Pontius, 
the conqueror at tho Furculic Caudinse, was taken priHOuer. After 
taking Veuusin, to which the Romans sent a colony, the two Fabii, 
father and sou, returned to Romo, and the senate granted to FabiuH 
Gurgea the honour of a triumph, in which Pontius appeared with his 
hands tied behind his back : after tho ceremony he was beheaded. 

Tu the year n.c. 290, the Samnitos, worn out by their repeated 
defeats, sued for peace, which the Romans, likewise exhausted by their 
dearly- bought victories, felt disposed to grant. Tho coTusul M. Curius 
Deiitatus, being charged with tho negotiation, concluded a peace, the 
conditions of which are not known. (Livy, * E]>itome,' xi.) In the 
war of Pyrrhup, the Samuites joined tliat (iriucc, after whoso secontl 
retreat from Italy and Kiil»si?quent death they found themselves 
attacked by two Rtnuoii armies, uuilcr their ohi antagonists L. Papi- 
riiis (hir--<ui' the younger and S. ('arviliiis, whu utterly defeated them 
(n.<^ 272). It was then that Saintiiiim became a conquered countiy, 
and the Romans pent colonies to Maluentum and other places. In tho 
wai* of liaiiuibal the ITirpiiii joined the (Carthaginians after the battle 
of Ciinna;, but the Pentri did not. At hi-st, in the Social War, the 
Sauinites having joined the Marsi, Vestiiii, Pcligni, and others in tlie 
common leagnii against Rome, remained last in the fn-hl, and were 
dcreat(!d and slauL'htcred without mercy by Sulla. The devastation of 
Samuium by Sulla was mo^t cilcctual ; the towns were burnt and 
razed to the gruiiiiil; Beueveutum alone was H|iur>‘d. During the war 
of Sulla acaiost the younger Marius, Pontius Telcsiniis, who hud 
joined the hitter at the head of 40,000 Samnites and Lueanians, stole 
a march upon Snlla, who was be.sieging PrsenesteS, and advanced 
within ten sbidia of Rome, which was without any adequate defence. 
Sulla however came in time to save the city. A desperate battle 
ensued ; the SainiiiLes defeated the left wing of the Romans, coru- 
iiiaiided by Sulla liims' lf ; but CrossuR, who commanded the right 
wing, having defeati^d Garina, n Roman oliioer of the party of Mariiis, 
whu was opposed to him, fell upon the flank of the Samnites, who 
were obliged to retire to Antcmna?, whciv. Telesinns was killed. 
Retweeii 7000 and 8000 Samnites surrenilercd to Sulla, who marched 
them to Rome ; mid, having shut them up in the (Jirciis Maximus, 
had them all butcliered in cold blood, while he was haranguiug the 
senate in tho noighhonring temple of Belluiia. The reiiiainder of the 
Samnites were slaughtered in the same manner at the taking of 

SAMIXSI'TIA, an extensive tract of tho ancient duchi’ of Lithuania, 
was boiindcrl N. > 13 ^ Gourlaud and the Baltic, \V. 113 ' the Baltic and 
Prus>.sia, and S. and I*', by Ijithuauia Pro]»cr. It now forms part of tiic 
Russian government of Wilna. The inhabitants have retained tlie 
peculiar customs and language of tho Lithuanians. 

S.\ MGS, .111 island in the Archipelago, siiuabi^d near the const of 
Asia Minor, Vietween 37'" 3o' anrl 37“ 48' N. lat., 26“ 36' and 27* 8 ' 
K. loin:., at the distance of about a mile from the promontory of 
Trugilium, or (.'ape Santa Maria, which lies between thi* Gulf of Scala 
Nova and that of Bulat. Its earh* hbtory is iiiixial with fable. The 
oariie.st iuhabitatits according to aueii ut tradition were Cariaus uud 
Lelege^, with whom some Lesbians and loiiiniis were inccir]>orated in 
the 10 th centniy n.c. Veiy soon nfttT the, year n.c*. 77'i, the Samians 
bec 4 une remarkable for mariiime etiterpi'ise and commerce. They 
traded with Egypt under the ]>ri*teetinu of Psammetichus, who gave 
them a settlement there : about n.c. 630, a Saiiiiou merchant, Colccus, 
made a succeMsful vo 3 »age to Tartessus (Herod, iv., 1 :j 2). During this 
|)eriod the 3 ^ founded several colonics, Saniothrace. Aiioea, IVriiithiis, 
Bisantlui, Aiiir»rgiis, and j<)iried tlie confederacy on tiio Asiatic cou- 
tineiit, called the Pun ionium, consisting of twelve cities. 

In the time of Cyrus and Pisistratus, the government of the island 
was in the hamls of .Pol 3 ’crates, the most rumarkahle of tho tyrants 
>f his clay. He extended bis sway over tlio neighbouring states, 
Lesbos, Miletus, &;c., and had a largt-r uav 3 * than any other Grecian 
priiieo or state of his time ; ho was also strengthened by his alliance 
with Aniosis, king of Egypt. Shortly after the invasion of Egypt by 
CanibyscH, Polycrutea became engaged in n war with Lacedaemon, in 
whicli tho Spartans were finally re}mlsed from the island. His 
increasing power at length provoked the jealun^ 3 *' of the Persian 
inoiiiU'ch Dariu' 4 , whose Satrap, Griietes, allured him by treaelieroiis 
promises tu trust himself in hh power, and then niurdori'd him. 
(lleriNl. iii. 125; Athcuicus, lib. xii.; 5-10, Cas.) After the death of 
Polycrates, the island fell into the hands of Darius, who appointed 
Syloson, the brotluT of Pol 3 ’cnitfs, as governor. 'J’Ins resistanee of 
tho inhabitants to this measure led Otaues. the I’eisi.iii general in 
commaiitl, to order a general msissncre, and Sanu»s was delivered up 
to Syloson almost unpeopled. Shortl 3 * aft«T the Samiuus joined tho 
revolt of Ionia. At the battle i*f i^ade, heuvover, tiny tr(:aehci*ously 
withdrtw from tho ongagomout, to obtain favour with Darius, to 
whose empire the 3 * were again made subject, hut were released from 
it after the battle of Myeale. 

Tho iiiaritinie stnuigth of Samos wns broken, and their government 
made doinocratieal by IVricles, n.c. 440. After tho battle of -Egos- 
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potami, the Samians enstained a siege fi'om Ii 3 'sander, aiul were com- 
pelled to Hubtnit to Spartan principles of goveruiiieut^ After this 
time the Athenians, Lactnlacmouians, and PorHians hecanie sucooHsiyely 
possesseil of Samos. After forming part of tho Egyptian, Macedonian, 
and Syrian ompi]*cs, it wiis finally inado subjecl to Rome, ii.c. 84. 
Samos was afterwards the residence of Marcus^ Antonins and Cleo- 
patra, B.C, 32, and of Augustus, who gave its iiihahitints a titular 
freedom. It was reduced l>y Vosjtasiau to the fomi of a province. 

Tho Saniiaus made great ]n’ogres8 in the arts after their commercial 
connection with Egy]»t. In sculptui'e, casting in bronze, arcliitecture, 
painting, and sbip-buildiug, they wen? eminent. The coins of Samos 
arc very uuinei*ouF and wor*tli\* of alti^iitiun. The earliest autonomous 
coiuB bear tht? head of a lion” or of a bull ; ii winged wild boar or a 
prow of a ship are couimoii reverses, Juno, with her attributes, and 
Neptune, Vulcan, and Minerva, arc deities represented upon the 
imperial coins; the usual reverse is the archaic figure of Juno, which 
resoniblcs very ninch that of Diana on tho coins of Ephesus. Pytho- 
.goras, who was a native of Samos, is also rep resented in a sitting 
attitude on the imperial coins, touching a globe placed on a column 
with his hand. Oilier types ai'e Meleager attacking the boar, the river 
PartheniuB personified, Nemesis, Ac. 

Samos was tiiken and plundered by' the Arabs in the 8tb coutury, and 
recovered by the emperor Loo in the 13th. It Hubsoipiently fell into 
the hands of the Venetians, and afterwards of the Genoese; and upon 
the taking of Constantinople (1453), was ravaged by' Mabomet II. 
Selim granted permission to colonise the islauci, os tho population 
had been much reduced by frequent piratical invasions. It has con- 
tinued ever since iimlur tlie doniiiiiou of the Turks. In recent times 
the Samians joint'd the Qm^k revolution, but were unable to free 
themselves from the I'urkish yoke. 

The greatest length of tho island is from west to oast, and the 
oircum 101*60 CO is about SO miles. It is separated from the continent 
of Asia by a stniii called the Ijittlc Roghoz, about six miles long, 
nowhere more than tliree miles in breadth, and full of small islands. 
Through the island in a direction from east to west runs a higli lime- 
stone mountain called Anipelua by 8ti*ubo, which is a coutin nation of 
the prouioiitory of I'rogilium, ami teriuinates at its wostcni extremity 
with tho htiigbt of Kerkis, the Moiis Cercctius of the ancients, the 
loftiest point in the iHlaiid. The mountain sides aro covered with 
pine woods, vineyards, or olive-grounds. The valleys of tlie island 
are fertile, and yield abundance of wheat. Marble, iron, silver, lead, 
and cmeiy are among the mineral products. 

Immediately opposite to Cape SanUi Maria, belwoeu the rivers 
Mctelenous and linhnisius, is the port of Tigani, the ancient harbour 
of the city of Samos, which has an ai'tifioial mole built acro.sH it from 
north to south. Herodotus speaks of an immonso mole in this 
harbour, which he considers one of tlio three works most wortiij' of 
mention in the island. A little inland at the distance of abmit five 
miles from Cu}H! Santa Maria is the site of the ancient town of 
Samos. It was situated ])nrtly on fiat gnuiiid, and ]iurUy on the 
south side of Mount Amjielus; tlie walls, of which there are still 
remains, aro cased with wliite marble, and have square towera. At 
about (10 paces interval they inclose a quadrangular space ; witliin 
tht?m aro the ruins of a ibeutre with the seats, built on the. side of a 
hill. To the west of the city, towards the linbracius, are the remains 
of an aqueduct, which docs not seem to be the one mentioned by 
Herodotus (iii. (10), which was carried through a mouiitain, and was 
one of the thi'eo works which lie considered most worthy of admira- 
tion at Samos. Of the great tcmpli? of Juno, said by Herodotus to 
have been the largest he had H(?en, and famous for its archaic: statue 
of Juno, which i.s represented on the cuius of the island, hardly any- 
thing remains cxccqii a capital and base. (Tuuruefort; Leake, ‘Asia 
Minor’). Opposite the old city, about a mile to the west of it, is the 
modern town of Cora or Kbora (Xcvpa), the largest in tho island, 
containing, in Pococke’s time, aliout 12 small churehes and 2fj0 houses. 
On the south side of the city is a large plain calK-d Megalocumpus, 
which has become a stagnant marsh. To the wijst of Cora is the 
river Imbrasius, on wliich is the small village of MiJy. At the mouth 
of this river tlic land juts out to th *5 south, terminating in C*ape 
Colonua, opposite to the smcdl island of Sariiopoula. To the west of 
this pramoutory is the village of Muraihrocainpos, about 40 Tuiles 
distant from Patmos. Three miles from this village, opposite to the 
island of Nicuria, and distant from it about 12 miles, is a hermitage 
called St. George’s, with a grotto near it, on the top of Mount Kerkis, 
called Panagia Pliaucromcna. The auininit of this mountain is 
covered with snow all the year round, and has a lake at the top. 

Five miles from Maratbrocampos towards the mirth is the village of 
(^astany*. Proceeding along the coast in si north-east direction we 
.come to Oarlovossi, tho most crmsiderablf town in the island after 
C^oro. The port is a lm<l one, being much exposed to the north wind. 
Three miles to the east of this town is Farin', a village, ] 0 miles from 
which, in a deep bay, is Vathi, a town with a good harbour capable 
of holding a largo fleet. There is a small harbour 4 miles to tne 
north-east, the mouth of which is well protected by little islands. 
On the east side of the island is another port. 

The soil of Samos is very fertile, and produces veiy good wine, 
though this was not the case formerly, according to the testimony of 
iho ancients. The muscat grape is much cultivated. There is good 


timber on the liills, which have quarries of white marble in abundance. 
Samos was formerly celebrated for its potteiy. Game abounds in 
tlie island. The inhabitants, about 30,000 in number, are nearly all 
Greeks. Samos is the see of on archbishop, who is also bishop of 
Icaria. <1 

SAMOTHRA'CE (Semejidrek), a small island in the .^gean Sea, 
opposite the mouth of tho Hebrus in Thrace. According to Herodo- 
tus (iL 51) Samothrace was originally inhabited by the Pelasgians, 
from whom the inliabitiints learnt the I'eligious mysteries of the Oubiri, 
or Corybautes, for the celebration of wliich they were famous. 

In itoiuer the island is usually called Samos (‘ 11.,’ xxiv. 78, 753), or 
the Thracian Samos (‘II.,' xiii. 12), and was said, according to some 
acooutiis, to have derived its name from a colony from the island of 
Samos on tlie coast of Asia Minor, who settled there (Paus., viL 4,8. 3 ; 
Strabo, x., p. 457); but Strabo, who did not believe this account 
derived its name from samos, which meant a height, or from the 
Sail, w'hom he Bup})osed to be tbe ancient inhabitanU of the countey. 
Other accounts state that it was originally called Dardunia, and that 
Daitlauus, the founder of Troy, ptissed over fi'om this island to Asia 
Minor. (Strabo, vii., p. 331.) 

The SaniotbraciauB joined tho army of Xerxes when ho invaded 
Qrocce, and one of their ships distinguished itself at tbe battle of 
Saliimis. (Herod., viii. UO.) In the time of Pliny it was a free state. 

Samothrace, according to Pliny, was 32 mile.s in circuiiiforence. It 
contains a very high mountain, called Saoco by Pliny, from which 
Ilomfu* says that Troy could bo seen. It is above 5000 focti high. 
The island has aii area of about 30 square miles, with a pojmlatiou of 
about 2000. (‘11.,’ xiii. 12.) 

SAAIPFOUl). 

SAMPOO, RIVER. [IUuma.] 

S A Ml *RE. [ Ca.siimeki<:. | 

SAN ANTONIO. [Oai'i-; Vkrii Islands.] 

SAN RARTOLO.MKO.* [Mexico.] 

SAN RLAS. [Mexii.o.] 

SAN CARLOS. [Ruazil.] 

SAN CITRISTOVAL. [CANAHiiiS.] 

SAN-DEMETUIO. [Annuzzo.l 

SAN FELIPE 1)E ACONCAClJA. [Acuxcagoa.! 

SAN FILIPO D'ARGIRO. [Catania.] 

SAN FRANCESCO. [Buazil.J 

SAN FRANCISCC, a city, port of entry, and the capital of San 
Francisco county. State of California, Unitcil States of Nortli 
Aiiii'ricu; is situated on a narrow neck of land forming the southern 
side of the entrance to San Francisco Buy, and between that bay and 
tbe J’acilic Ocean, in 37^ 47' N. lat, 122" 20' W. Jong. The ]iupuhi- 
tiuti, which WMR only 1.^0 in 1345, was ouiiltcd from the: Census of 
the I'liited States in 1350; but in 1852 it was, according to the Statu 
CViisu.'j, 34,770, of whom only 5215 were females, Tlie government 
if the city is vested in a mayor, recorder, aldermen, county assessors, 
sti'cet comiiiisHioncrs, &c. 

TJjo sudden ri.su of the present city of Son Francisco, is perhaps 
tho most reiiiurkable on recoi'd. But the jilace is nut flcvoid of 
interest in other respects, being one of tho earliciit settlrmeiits of the 
oUl Sjiaiiiards for the charitiible purposo of cuuvcrtiiig the Indians to 
Christianity. Their fort, or stronghold, called the I'rcsidiu, wa.s fixed 
near tlie entrance of the bay, on die southern shore, abuut Jiulf a mile, 
inland. It was a square inclosuvc. tlie sides of w'ltich were about 
300 yards in length, surrouiided by a mud wall about 15 feet high, 
)>ierced for musketry. Against tlie inner sides of the walls were tho 
ilweliiugs of the settlers, the centre being left clear fur exercise and 
military evolutions. The walls an: now in ruins. From this primai'y 
Hettiemeiit, which was termed the Mission Dolores, emunated the five 
folluw'iug missions, which were estuhlished in various parts of the 
adjfvceiit country under tin- )>rotectiou of the Presiilio : ---San Francisco, 
uuded in 1770 ; Santa Clara, 1777 ; San Jose, 1707 ; San Francisco 
Solano, 1 823 ; San Rafael, 1 827. 

’J'Jie towji, which arose in connection with tho mission of Sun 
Francisco, was culled Yerba Buena, or Good Herb, from a plant used 
Ii beveragi!, and also as a medicine, which grow abundantly in tho 
vicinity. From its foundation tiie iiiission cuutiuueil in a very 
flourishing condition till about 1831, when in the political disturbances 
which distracted Mexico, the Indians were driven away from ITurba 
Buena, and the settlement soon fell to ruin. In I83h the site was 
regularly laid out us a town, which however, six years later, os already 
mentioned, only contained 150 inhabitants. But about this time it 
began to attract tho attention of adventurers from the United States^ 
and soon became in eiluct an AmerictiU settlement, though still 
nominally belonging to Mexico : it was not formally coded to tho 
United States till 1848. A local government was cBtablished, similar 
to that which prevails in the towns of the United States; an American 
school was founded, and in January, 1847, an * ordinance’ was issued 
by J^e town council directing that the name of tho town should hence- 
forth be Ban Francisco, instead of Yerba Buena. Towards the end of 
1847 tho first discovery of gold was made, and soon after San Francisco, 
the port of (’allforoia, experienced the most extraordinary influx of 
adymturers ever heard of, accompanied by an unparalleled rise in the 
cost of provisions and tho value of property. Tbe remarkable scenes 
whidh were subsequently witnessed in the town, or city as it had now 
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oome to be designatedi its rapid extension in eveiy direction, the 
reckless habits and almost extravagant energy of the strangely diver- 
sified population, are too familiar to need more than a word of 
reference. Nor less well known are tlie terrible conflagrations which 
have so often laid large portions of the city in ruins, to be however 
restored with surprising rapidity to far more than its previous con- 
dition, the opportunity nfibrded by every fire being seised upon to 
I'obuild the destroyed places on a larger, more costly, and substantial 
scale. 

The magnificent bay of Saji Francisco, on which the city stands is 
described under Caltfounia. The city is built on the western side 
of the bay, at the extremity of the peninsula, which forms the southeni 
side of the entrauce to the bay. It occiipios an inclined ]ilano of 
about half a mile in extent from the hills in the rear of the city. 
The houses have been carrit'd far up those hills, and a shallow portion 
of the bay lying between two projecting points of land in front of the 
city, has been filled up and built upon. The city is regularly laid 
out, witli broad streets intersecting at right angles, and squares at 
convenient distances. The stretets arc now tolerably well paved, and 
many of them are laid with planks ; well lighted, and watched ; and 
arraiigeinonts have been made for their sanitary suporvision. Several 
of the public buildings and chiirchoM are comparable with those in 
most of the cities of the United States, but the city is still so entirely 
in a transition state, tbnt the most accurate account of to-day would 
lx; inap|)licablo a few months hence. Resides the churches thorn arc 
several schocils, general and mariut^ hospitals, and uumorous benevolcrnt 
^BUstitiitioTiH. The warehouses, stores, and shops are on a capacious 
scale, and abound with every variety of articles of necessity siud 
luxury. The hotels arc among the most noticeable features of the 
})hice as it now is, and some of them are carried on in a very cosily 
manner. There are also numerous eating and drinking saloons, 
tlieiitrcs, concert-rooms, lyccutiis, and other }>luces of auiuseiiient or 
disHi[iatioii, iiicliuling not a few gaining-hnusos of various grades. The 
iriamifactures of tlie city arc comparatively incoushleruble. 

^I'he commercial facilities of San Francisco urn very great. The 
bay, wliich is ft iiiilnM wide, affords excellent anchorage, and is the 
iiiitiiral outlnt, not only for thn almost uiipar:i11ele4l uihinral ricluss of 
California, but of a district the cxtr«uue fertility of wliich lias as yet 
hardly b«'guii to bn developed. Tim city fronting the bay is imw 
lined with wharfs and quays, aud vessels of great burden can lie along- 
side to hind and take in their cargoes. Kteainei's are in regular and 
constant comTuniiicatioii with New York aud the Atlantic polls, aud 
with the ]iortH of Cent ml America. The cliuracter and exitmt of 
the commerce of Sau Francisco have boon given pretty fully under 
and it isneialless to repeat the details here. In the years 
siil)H(!<]nt*nt to that there given, there has becu a considerable, though 
fluetuatiug, incri'.asn in flin iiuniber and toiiiiagt^ of vessels arriving 
aud dtqiartiiig at San Francisco, but the returns are informal and 
iucoinjilctc. The annual clearaiu?(*s of shipping from tlie [lort at 
present, average about .000,000 ions ; the entrances somewhat less. 
The amount of gold dust auiinally shipjied from San Francisco exceeds 
in value .^»U.000,0(J0 dollars. I’p to the close tif there had been 

de]Kisited at the Uuiteil States mint and braiK'hes, goM from California 
atnoiinting fo 207,tl10,177 dtillars, nearly all of which Inul paH.-sed 
tiirough Sau F'rancisco ; besides which a very large quantity has been 
received in this country and elsewhere direct from Sau Francisco. 
Coal is found near the city ; and there are (piarrics of good linie.'^tone. 
Eight or ten daily and .several weekly newspiipers are published in 
the city. 

SAN-OKRM ANO. [T.avouo, Tehua m. | 

SAN dOAO DKh RKV. (Huazil.J 

SAN .lOAQUIN. [(\M.iKouxiA.J 
SAN .TOSfi. [CAMruUMA.] 

SAN JUAN T)K L.A FltONTKllA, one of the provinces of tin- 
Argentine Confeilcration, Soutli America, extends betweeu o0“ 30' and 
32" S. hit.; 67“ 30' and TO** 2(»' W. long. It 's bounded S. by the 
province of Mendoza; K. by that of Han Tjuis ; N, by \m Rioja; and 
W. by the republic of Chili. 'J'he area is about 40,000 square miles : 
the ])opulatioii is estimatLil at from 22,000 to 2.'i,000. 

The province lies to the north of Men'DO/a, which it resembles in its 
general cliaructer and jirodiictioiis. 'J'lie surface of the country 
described generally under AuclENTT^’E Confededatiov. Extending 
along the Gastern declivity of the Andes, Sail Jiiaii comprehends the 
uortTiem part of the Vale of Uepallata and a large portion of the 
plain which Hojiaratcs the Fiiramillii range from the moniitaiim of 
Cordova, and contains the Lakes of Quanacacho. The Vale of Uspal- 
lata is barren and nearly uncultivated. The soil of the plain consists 
of sand, and is without grass, but covered with stunted ]irickly trees 
of the mimosa kind. It Is quite barren, and produces no kind of grain 
or voget4ibleH, exctipt where it is irrigated by the sweet water of the 
llio de San Juan and some of its minor iifllueuts. This irrigation 
renders the land exceedingly fertile ; without any other manure, ftey 
produce most plentiful crops of wheat aud maize. The orilinary 
crops of wheat are fifty for one, in better lauds eighty or a hundred 
for one, and at Augaeu, about 5 leagues north «)f the city of Sau Jnuu, 
they have been two hundred and even two hundred nnd^fort}’. The 
distjinco from a market ami the difficulties attendant on the ti^uapopt 
of heavy goods through desert plains, greatly diminish the Vulfle of 


this fertility, ^ Bat as fruit-troea, especially vines, succeed very well 
in this soil, wines and brandies are exported to a considerable amount. 
In the northern district, called Juchal, there are some gold-mines, 
whose produce is however not very great. Like the other provinces 
of the Argentine Confederation San Juan is a federal state, owning 
little dependence on the central government. The executive power 
is vested in a governor, elected by the junta, or provincial nHsembly. 

San Juan, tlie capital of the province, is situated on the Kio de San 
Juan, in 31“ 4' S. hit., 68'' 57' W. long. : population about 7000. It 
contains the government house and other public buildings, and has 
considerable commerce, being the mart whence the wines end brandies 
fif the province are exported, .and from which foreign goods are dis- 
tributed to tluT Interior. In 1 833 the city was nearly destroyed by an 
inundation of the Rio do Sau Juan, by which throe churches and 
several other public buildings, with Tiutnerous private houses, were 
thrown down, and many of the inh.abitants lost their lives. 

SAN JUAN U15 LOS REMEDTOS. [CuiiA.] 

SAN JUAN DEL RTO. 

SAN JIJ.AN DEL SL'R. f Nic’AnA(jrA.j 

SAN LORENZO DE LA FKUNTEUA. fBoLJVTA.l 

SAN l.UCIA. IJamatca.I 

SAN LUIS DE LA 1*ITXTA, one of the provinces of the Argentine 
f Confederation, South America, extends between 31“ and 35 ' S. lat., 
61“ and 67“ 30' W. Jong. Jt is bounded S. by the province of Buenos 
Ayi*cs, E. by Cordova, N. by La Rioja, N.W. by San Juan, aud S.W. 
by Mendoxii. The urea is about 30,000 square miles. The population 
is about 20,0(10. 

The country included within this province is described under 
AnciENTiNE ( Jox federation. It comprehends that immense tract of 
country which extends between the provinces of Mendoza on the west 
and Corflovii on the east, its north-western part runs northward to 
the border of the Groat Suliiia, and it reaches southward to the ermniry 
of the llanqiifles Jiidians, but now claimeil by tlie province of Buenos 
Ayres. No pai-t of it possesses any considerable degree of fertility. 
The greatest number of tlie widely-separateil and isolated Hcttlements, 
consisting mostly of cstaucias, or cattlc-fiirms, occur along the road 
loading from Buenos Ayres to Mendnza, in the hilly connrry, where 
tracts of grassy liimi alternate witli ridges of hills and sandy deserts 
overgrown with mimo-^as. As the grass is coarse and long, the pastures 
arc indiilcreiit ; still ciiitle, horses, mules, and sheep are abundant, 
and are exported to a sin:;ll amount, together with some wool. The 
corn aud maize which are raised are not sufficient for the consumption 
of the scanty and wiiiclj’-scattcroil population. 'J'he country between 
tlie Sierra de (airdovu on one side, and Miudoxa and San Juali on the 
uth(?r, is still worse. As no fi*cBh-water stream runs throiigli it, it 
cumiot be irrigated ; and, with the exception of a few spots, is a 
comp1eti‘ desert. The climab* is rlry and hot; rain seldom falls. The 
guld-uiines of La (^irolina, about 60 miles X. from the city of Sau Luis, 
have ceased to be woi ked ; but the people of the village sift the alluvial 
soil ut certain phiees in tlie neighbourhood, and collect annually a 
siiinll quantity of gold in dust and small lum]is (])epitas). Like the 
other provinces of the Argiuitine Confederation, San Luis is a federal 
stati) ; the t-xeciitive power being vested in a governor elocictl by the 
junta, or provincial assembly, but for many years there Los been no 
really eflective government. 

JSuii Jiuis dc la Putifa, the capital of the province, is pleasantly 
sitiiatoil on the western slope of a hill, 2117 fei^t above the level of the 
sen, ill 33“ 17' S. lat., 6.'i" 46' AV. long. ; but it is merely a stnigtiliiig 
village-like collection of mnd-biits, and does not coiit:iin more than 
150U inliabitants. There is no other jilace in the province above tlio 
rank of a hamlet. 

. SAN'MARING, or SAMMARINO, is a small republic in Italy, 
consisting chiefly of a .sici-p mouutaiu with its oflsets imd valleys, 
covering an area of about 21 square miles. It is situated within the 
papal ju-ovince of Ui biuo, and aliont lU miles from the Adriatic. The 
population amounts to about 76(l6. 'riic town of San Marino stands 
on the upper part of the iiiountaiii, the Hiimiiiit of which is crowned 
by an old castle with three towers, on which the standard of the 
republic waves. The town is ill built and ill paved ; the streets are 
stt-op, and only ])riicticablc for mules aud donkeys. The square before 
the town-house is large, and commands a fine view of the uiughbonriiig 
Apennines. Thu church of the Uapiichiiis contains a fine painting 
represoiitiiig the Descent from tlie Cross. Out-'ide of the inwii is 
II Boigi», a suburb. MTie other towns, or rather villages, which givo 
names to cumiiiuiies are -Serravalle, Aloutegiiiriliuo, and Faetimo. 
The iiiliabitantB have cultivated every slip of ground that can be made 
pi'iKluctive; they make some very good wine, some oil, and rear silk- 
worms, the protlncc of which constitutes an article of trade. 'J’bey 
have also some good cattle. They import corn from the neigh bo uriiig 
Papal State. 

Mariiius, a holy hermit from Dalmatia, is said to have retired to this 
raontiiaiii in the 4th century ; after liis de.ath a iJiurch was raised to 
his memory, and u village grew up I'ouiid the spot. In the 10th. 
.jjPeiitnry it heeame a walled tnwii hy the name of * Plebs Saiiti Marini 
cum iJastellii.* It seems to have guvi rued itsi If as an indeptuideut 
ninnicipMlit.y. During the wars of the (.luelphs and GUibelines, the 
people of San li'ok the part ol the laiter. About the year 

1201, the commuue of San Marino being summoned to pay ccriaiu 
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volcsinocB haa exhibited other than very alit^bt cnipticmR of late years. 

The rivera of Sau Salvador have only a abort course, and are in 
their natural atato of little importance; though it ia asHerted that 
they might easily be rendered of great service for irrigation, and soino 
of them be iiiado navigable for barges and other atniill craft 'I’ho chief 
river is the Lempa^ which rising in Esquipulas, in Quatemahi, forma . 
for a short distance the boundary between Honduras and Kan Kaivadorf^ 
receives the outflow from Lake Guixar, thence crosHes San Salvador in 
a southern direction, an<l falls into the Pacific a little to the westward 
of the Bay of Jiquilisco. It is a deep but rapid stream, and the bar 


dues to the Pope’s vicar, refused ; and the matter being referred to a 
learned judge of Rimini called PaJamedo, he decided that the commu- 
nity and men of Son Marino were exempt from jaiyment^ heviog been 
of old independent of all foreign dominion. Froiri that time Snr 
Marino has boon acknowledged as an independent state by the popes. 
When Napoleon I. overthrew the pnj>al government ho respected the 
independence of San Marino; oiid in IS 14, when the Po|>c wm rein- 
stated in his dominions, the freedom of tho republic was confirmed. 
The legislative power is in tho liauds of a great council, formerly com- 
Iiosed of 300 aiiziaui, or older**, but now of 00 iriembera— nobles, 
townsmen, and small pix)j)rictor8 in equal numbers, named for life by 
the council itself. A committee or council «>r 12 is api)ointed from 
among the members of the great council, 8 for tlie town and 4 for the 
country parts. The great council also appoints two Capitnui Reggeuti, 
or regents, who arc tlic chief imigistraites of the republic, and bold 
office for six months each. Formerly the chief representative of the 
republic was styled a Qonfaluniere, and changed every three months. 
There are secretaiies of state for the interior, for foreign affairs, and 
for the finances. The administration of justice is lodged iti the; hands 
of a lawyer not a native of the state, wh«» is elected feu* tlu'ee ycairs ; 
after the expiration of which term he may be re-elected once mure for 
the same penod. 

SAN MIGUICL PK IBARRA. [EcuAnoii.] 

SAN MIGUEL EL GRANDE. [Mkxico.] 

SAN-MINIATO. [FniJiNZi:.] 

SAN NICOLAS PE LOS ARROYES. [BrKNOs Ayres.1 

SAN NICOLO. [Cai-i: Veud Islands.] 

SAN PAULO, the capital of the province of Sau Paulo, Brazil, 
South America, is situated on two of the head streams of tins river 
Tietc, ill tho plain of Piratiiiingn, at an clcviition of 24fil feet above 
the level of the sea, in 2;P 33' S. lat., 4«'' 4.0' W. long. 'The population 
is about 22,000, exclusive of the suburbs. S:iu J’aulo is one of the 
oldest towns in Brazil, having been founded by a colony of J*ortugue.j-e 
ill 1560. The Htroctw are wide, and lined with houses of two stories, 
built of ‘taipii,* which is a frame-work of wood filled in with earth. 
Tho public buildings arc— the pabice.s of the governor of the province, 
formerly a Jesuit college, and of the bishop ; a sjtacious cathedral, 

12 churches, and a convent of tho Carmelites; a college, schools, ftc. 
I'liG only nmnufactory is a government estahlislimeiit for making fire- 
ariiiH. Some coarse woollen cloths and hats are made. Kan Paulo is 
the general emporium of the commerce of the plain in which it stands. 
The exports are— maize, tobacco, cotton, coilee, sugar, rum, jerked 
boef, hides, liorus, and tallow ; tho Timuufaciiircd goods of Etirojte anti 
North Ameiica arc im|iorted. Kautos, tho jiort of Sau IViilo, is 42 
miles S-W. from the citj' ; and the descent to it is eo steej) that iieaily 
nil goods are carried on tho backs of mulos. 

SAN PEDRO, Province of. [nuAZii..! 

SAN REMO. [Nick] 

SAN SALVADOR, Republic of, Ceutral America, extends along 
the Pacific Ocean from the Bay or Gulf of (■ouchagua to the Bio de 
Poz. It lies between 13“ 10' and 14“ liV N. lat., 86“ 45' and Sy“ 4.5' 
W. long. ; and is bounded E. by Nicaragua, N. by Honduia.s, W. by 
Guatemala, and S. by the Pacific Ocean. The area is about 6S8U 
square miles. The population is about 300,000. 

San Salvador is the Bmullc.st, but, in iiroiioition to its size, much tho 
most populous, of the republics of Ceutral America. The surface is 
very unequal. Tho main portion of the coast extends along the 
Pacific in a generally west-north-west and east-s<iuth-cast direction fin- 
about 140 miles ; while on the cast a smaller poitioii of it foi'ms the 
western half of the Bay of Conehiigua. 'rhen; arc four liarbours — 
Acnjiitla or Sonsonate, Libertad, and La Union, which are ports of 
entry, and Jiquilisco or Triumfo dc los Libivs. Except La Union, 
which is on the west shore of the Bay of Conchiigna, and is extensive 
and safe, these harbours are, properly sjicaking, only o]ien roadsteads, 
bardly accessible during the rainy season and the prevalence of the 
Rcmth-we^t winds. As far northward as 1.fLbertad the shore is Ismlercd 
by a uarrow tract of low and generally level land from 10 to 12 miles 
wide ; but farther north, up to Sonsonate, the coast is more elevated 
and broken. Tbe interior is very rugged, being broken by several 
abort ranges of mountains of moderate height, but separated into 
distinct groups. A>)out 12 to 1.5 miles from tbe coast, and nearly 
]}ar.'dlel to it, arc tbe five volcatir)CH of Aparieca, Yzalco, jiin Salvador, 
San Vicente, and Kan Miguel. Sau Salvador and Kan Vicente are the 
loftiest, being upwards of 8000 feet above tbe level of the sea. Tho 
eruptions of Sau Salvailor have at tirneH b(?e*i vei-y clcstructivc ; liut 
Yzalco is by far the mo.st remarkable, from its uncearingly active 
condition, Burpossing, it is said, in this resj>e>.t, and in the irofictuosity 
of its eruptions, any other volcano in Aroeri* a, Neither of the other 


at its mouth prevents vessels of even moderate burden from entering 
it The other larger streams ore tho Rio de Poe, at the western eztre- 
mitv of the republic; tho Jiboa, which folia into tbe sea between the 
Lempa and Port Libertad ; and the Sirama, or San Miguel, all of 
which have their mouths obstructed by sand-bars. There are two 
lakes c»f some size in tho state. The Lake of Giiixar, near the north- 
westoru botindaiy of the state, has a circuit of about 80 milos, and is 
one of tho principal feeders of tho Rio Lempa. It is said to commu- 
nicate by a subterranean channel with the much smaller Lake of 
Mota]>a. Lake Ylopaugo, about 6 miles E. from the city of San 
Salvador, is about 9 miles long and 3 miles wide : its only outlet is a 
small tributary of the Jiboo. Mineral- and thorinal-springs occur very 
numerously in vanous parts of the country. 

Owing to the great inequality of surface, there is considerable 
variety of climate : as a whole, it is warmer than in Guatemala ; but 
it is generally regarded as healthy. Tho hottest and least healthy 
part is the low tract along the coast. Sun Salvador has great agricul- 
turn] capabilities. The soil is generally good, and in some parts 
remarkub^ rich, and the climate permits a considerable ^variety of 
crops to be profitably cultivated. The inhabitants are an industrious 
race, and more skilful agriculturists than the natives of other parts of 
Ccntml America. Niarly all the available land in the country is 
appropriated to individuals, and much attention has been ]Uiid to it.-* 
cultivation, though now, from the long caniinuauco of civil disseusioi], 
agriculture is in a very neglected coudition. Maize is cultivated to a 
considerable extent ; wheat succeeds well only in a few places ; sevcr:i] 
varieties of frixoles, and iiiost of the usual vcgt^tubles, are raised foi^ 
the ordiii.aiy food of the people. Oranges, lemons, pine-applt*H, plan- 
tains, and various fruits are extensively grown ; sugar, cacao, coilec, 
tolniuco, and cotton succeed very well, and might., were the country in 
more settled state, he raised laigcly fur exportation. Since the gold 
discoverifs iu (California, a very large quantity of sugar has been grown 
ill the neigh hourhood of Sonsonate, chiefiy for tho purpose of distilling 
ritm for the Californian market, ludign has liowcver always been tho 
chief source of wealth to Kan Salvador. During the Kpauish supre- 
macy, upwards of 1,800,000 lb.s. are said to have been annually 
exported, and though the quantity raised has greatly fallen off, it i.s 
still considerable. The coast west of Point Libertad is coiiimoidy 
known ns the Balsam Coast, it being the only place wlicre the ariicht 
known as the Balsam of Peru is collected. This part of the coast is 
iu the pnsHissiou of the liidiaiis, who live iu five villages, have their 
own chiefs, with a kind of uiimicipal goverumeiit, aud subsist chielly 
on tlie protliicR of the balsam, which they culloct to the amount of 
aliout 15.000 to 20,000 lbs. annually and dispose of iu Sonsonate. The^* 
also cut and carry to Sonsonate a considerable quantity of cedai'-truoH. 
There are large forests cm the b1o[>C 8^ of the mountains of the iutorior. 

Ciitth* are numerous, aiitl of a good breed ; sheep do not succeed 
very wi ll ; hogs are everywhere abunihiut. Turkeys ami fowls are 
plentiful ; but there are few ducks aud geese. Aii inferior kind of 
cheese is made in large quantities ; butter is seldom made. 

Tlie iiiiucral wealth of the state appears to l>e cousiflerablo, hut it 
has been very imperfectly developed. Gold has been obtained in 
several places. Some rich silver-mim^s were formerly worked, but, 
owing to the general insecurity of life and property, they have been 
for many years almost entir^rly neglected. Excellent iron-ore is 
obtained near Metapa. Lead auil. copper have also been found. 

The only mn nil fact urcs arc of the common articles of drjinestic 
consumption. They consist chielly of course cotton goods, cutlery, 
and iron ware, and some of them used to be iu cousiderable nujiiest 
throughout Central Amcricii. The foreign trade is of eoiuparativoly 
litth; iiiipurtauce. The exports iu 1852 amounted in value to 700, (KM> 
dolliiTK; the iniporis to 1,360,000 dollars. 

Sau Salvador is divjdeii into four defiartments, which an* named 
after their respective capitals — San Salvador, Sail Vicente, Kan Miguel, 
lid Santa Anna. In all, tho re]mhliu contains 6 principal towns, 142 
mailer towns, aud 62 villages. The following are the more important 
•hices ; the populations are merely a loose approximation 
tSan Salvador, tlie capital of the republic, is situated on tho Rio df* 
Rclhuate, a small affliieut of tho Lempa, iu 13“ 44' N. lat., 89“ 8' 
long. I'he site of the city is more than 2000 feet above the level 
f the sea, on undulating ground, in a kind of valley, Rurrounded by 
igh hills covered with w'ood, among which, in a uort(i-castcrn direction, 
iid at a distance of about nine or ten miles, is the volcano of Sati 
■alvador, which at difii*rent period.^ has caused great dcvastiitiou by 
•H eruptions. Tho city itself was laid out with consideruble regularity, 
and had in tho centre a plaza, or sejuare, three sides of which were 
lined with shops, with porticoes hefui'e them, supported by a colonnade; 
while on tho fourth side was tho cathedral, an edifice which had no 


great claims to architectural beauty. The population was about 20,000. 
But on tho night of tho lOth of April, 1854, the city was entirely 
destroyerl by an earthquake, and a very large number of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants killecL For several days previous to the sad catastrophe 
Uiere had boon slight troDibliugs of the earth, but as they caused uo 
mischief, little heed was given to their premonition. On the evening 
of the night named however the shocks became more frequent and 
severe, aud, being unattended with noise, tbe inhabitants beoame 
seriously alarmed, aud many of them assembled in the great square. 
At len^h, at about ten minutes to 11 o'clock, a violent heaving 
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motion of tho rarth occurred^ 'which in a few seconds levelled the the town on the night of the 24tli, without success, and with the loss of 
ciitbedFal, churches, university, and every other public building in the tnoni than 600 kilieil and wounded. The siege was then suspended 
place. Of the private Louses a few wore left ntfiuding, but those werf 2 for want of ammunition ; but after tho defeat of Soult at the foot of 
ivndered uninhabitable; and the wells and fountains were either filled tho Pyrenees on the 31st of July, the Mege was renewed, and Con- 
or dried up. Many of the inlmbitants, os wo have said, ])erishod, and tinued till the 31st of August, when tho place was stormed, and all 
of the survivors many fled to other town<<. The movomouts of tlie the defences of the town were carried, but with tho enormous loss of 
earth continued for some time after the fatal night ; and the president upwards of il500 killed and wounded. The caal hj of La Mota held 
of the republic, in bis address to the dopartinenis calling on thorn to out till the 9tli of September. In 1S23, when tho Frencli in vailed 
assist the dc'stitute citizens, intimated that measures were to be imme- Sfiain, to put down the constitutional government, they succeeded, 
diatoly taken for the selection of a better site on which to rebuild the after several assaults, in getl ing possession of San Sebastian by 
city ; but we have not heard whether this intentiori has been canned capitulation. Afterwards, during tho Carlmt insurrection in the 
into effect. Sonic manufactures of iron, especially of cutlery and | northern provinces of Spain, it became the licacl-qiiartera of tin 
course cotton stiill's, wore carried on here ; aiirl sonic sugar and indigo llritish auxiliaiy legion, under (General Sir Dc Lacy Evans, who, in 
used to be exported. Sugar-platitsitioiis are numerous in the neigh- the summer of 1S3G, resisted several attacks of the Curlists, who 
lionrhood, as are also extensive orchanls. Mestizoes, or ladiiioes, as they occupied the neighbouriiig heights. 

are called here, constituted tho bulk of tho population. Near tho city In tho article Basque Provinces, Tolosa is stated to be the capital 
there arc some warm and some cold rivulets, which afterwards unite, of Giiipuzcoa, but sitice that article was written a decree of the 


aflbrding the iiihabitnntH tho advantage of having natural baths of 
every degree of temperature. 

San Miffurt, some disLaiicc cast of the llio Lempa, population about 
7000 , is noted for its fairs, of which the most important is litdd in 
November after tho indigo crop. 

Sau Vivenfe, on tho right hank of the Lompa, contains about SOoO 
iiiliahitaiits in the town and its suhiirbs. In its neigh boiirhood are 
extensivo plantations of indigo, and near the village of istepeque 
excrollcnt tobacco is grown, whicli is known iiudcr iliat name all over 
Cetitml AracriciL 

Santa Anna, situated in tlie wo^^teni part of the state, at a con- 
Kiderablo elevation above the sea, population about ihlOU, has in its 
neigh hourhood extensive ]d:iiitatiuns of indigo and sugar; in the 
mountains near the town ai*c iron-niineH, which were formerly' 
profitably workeil. 

Sonsonatc, near Uie \Vtesicrn extremity the state, population about 
S(K»U, carries on at present considerable coniuiercc by lueaiis 4if the 
port of Aciijiiila, exporting siurar to I ’em and (-bili, and riitii, Ac., to 
(^diforiiia. ^'he Indians inhabiting the country about thi‘ town make 
very beautiful mats, which are also exported. In the neighbourhood 
nf Soiisonatc is the Yzalco, a very aictive volcano. 

'flic other more populous towns ar(< — Aguaehapa, Apastepeque, 
Cojutepec, MetapJi, iSacatcc-iluoa, Ac. ; but none of them requires 
fiirtlier notice. 

San Salvador is a nsjmblie with a legislative chamber of 25 dc-puties, 
hut the govornmont. is n ;dly ve-letl in the ]>rosideiit, Tho history of 
Sail Salvador is similar io that of the other republics of Central 
Airiericii. }CV).sta Uh.’a ; (luATiiMAia ; Uondijuas; NicAUAiirA.J On 
the formation of tho re]»ubli(: of the Cuitsid States of (’entral Auii'rica, 
Sail Salvador becatiic one <jI‘ tie- federal states, and its capital was 
made the seat of the fi doral goveriiuieiit ; hut the union was speedily 
dissolved, and San Salvadiii*, like the otlier .statt?s, became an inde* 
pendent republic, and like them its ju'ogrcss has hitherto been arrested 
by constant internal discord. 

{•lunrroK Jlixtun/ of (raafi'Nialu : riaefkeii.^, /{•hr vnar i/aufrniala ; 
and Cvntraa/ Ainrvi/ca; Haily, (hntrai- Antcriva, Ac.) 

SAN SALVADOll. [ Ai.j;ssANJHiiA ; Daiiia ; Havamm. ) 

SAN SKISASTIAN, a city and sei-port of Spain, and ca]>ital of 
tluitiii/eoa, one of the Basque IVovimres, is siUiiited in 'io' P.i' N. lat., 
2" \V. long., on the coast of the liny of Uiseay. Tho town is built uii 
a low peiiiiiKiiIa, or tongue, of land, which is terminated by a rocky 
conical hill -JOG foot high, and is ilaiiked on tho east side by the 
lestiiary of the .small river I'nimoa, and on tlie west siilo by a b.iy 
wdiich foriii.s the harbour. The hill is ii:i.med ^loute rrgull i»r 
Orgullo, and its summit is crowned by a fortitied castle c;tll'*{l La 
Mota, whence the hill is coiiniuMily called K1 Monte del Gastiilo. ■ 
M'hcro are other defences on tin* .'•^lopo of the hill, aud the town lies * 
at its Houtherii base, 'riio land -front, 3.50 yards wide, stri ti.’lics qiiito | 
ueroHR the pouiii.suhi, and is dehmded by a Hidid rampart, streiigtheued | 
by a lofty caseiiiatcd bastion in the ceiit.n*, i.iid by a half-mooii sit : 
each find. In front of tlio bastion i.s a horn-work. Tho narrowest ^ 
part of the T>eiiiiisula is still farther iiilainl, between the horn-work j 
and tho nicky ridge of 1 S. 1.11 Bartolomeo, at tin; foot of which is the | 
suburb of Sau Martin. The flanks of the town are protected by ' 
ramparts, one of which is \>;at*hed by the sea in the li.-irhoiir, and the | 
other is 27 feet above the bed of the Uriimea, in which the tide ri-se.s 
aliout four feet. A long wooden bridge crosses tho icstnary of the 
ITrumca. 

Tho town has been mostly rebuilt since tho two sieges of 
The streets are whlo and clean, and tho houses generally gooil. 
Besides tho I’luza Nueva, which is a haudsoiiie stpiaro sniTOiiinlfd by 
olegant houses, thoro are other sqnare.'^, several churehes, and throe 
or tour civil aud military hospitals. Tho population is nbiiiit 13,000. 

The harbour is small, hut secure, uml is defended by a mole, and 
by tho small rooky island of Santa CUara at tho entrance. There is a 
good import tnwlo in English and French goods, and an export tnnle 
m com and othor produce. 

After the Imttlo of Vitoria Wellington despatched Sir Thoinntf^ 
Graham to San Sebqatian, which was then defended by Goueinl Bey, 
Md which had been bold by the French from tho year 180S. Gencnd 
Graham oommencod the siege on tho 10th of July, 1813, and asHaulted 
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Spanish government, dated Augii.st 21, 1854, announced that the city 
of San Sebastian was in future to be tbo capital of Ouipiizcoa, as it 
had hoeii from 1822 to 1811, when it was deprived of its title of 
capital, which was then conferred on I'olo.sa. 

SAN SKI'.ASTIAO. [Brazil.] 

SAN-SE VEltlN U. [MAC:j;RATA-K-L'AMi:iiiNo.] 

SAN-SEVEllO. [Capitanata.] 

SAN TADED, BIVEII. | Patauonia. | 

SAN VINDKNTK. [(Jape Veki> Islands.] 

SANA is the capital town of the jiroviuce of Ycni *11 in Arabia, 
situated in 15" 6' N. hit., 14“ 5' E. long. Sana, though the chief 
town of Yemen, is the scat of an iudepoiideut chief, the Imam of Sana, 
who exercises aiithor'ity over a wide district uroimd, iiinl i.s often 
opp<i8ed ti> tlie J'^gy])tiau government, wdiich has advanced its frontiers 
to Beit-el-Fakih, a town in the .lehamch, about midway between Sana 
and the port of Aloklm, on the Red St;a. Sana is pleasantly situated 
on an elevated 'table- 1 and, surroiiiidcd on three sides by higher moun- 
tains. The valley tims formed is about nine iniie.s broad, but extending 
iiniiiierrupttKlIy to the north. The country round about supplies a 
considerable qiiaiiLily of cotl*‘C, wliich at present is tniiisiiiittcd to 
Mokha on carmds ; but the i^xactions of tho 1*igyf>tian government are 
HO great, that it has been coiLsivlcred llkel}’’ that the tradic may be 
turned to Aden, to whioli port Sana is as near as to Mokha. Colfce 
forms almost the only export ; the imports are }Mcce-goods, thread, 
and twist, 1’cr.sian tobacco, ghuss, silks, spices, aud sugar. The town 
isivallud and indiflei’etitly iuriiiied. Tt is about .5.^ miles in circuni- 
fcivnce, with narrow RtreeLs, but with many good houses; those of 
tho more o])uli‘iit having whidowR of Htaiiied-glass. The imam has two 
handHome pal.iccs, both built of liown-stoue aud fortiiied, in the town, 
and ther»' an* :il>out twenty moRques, some very handsome, and many 
luiths and public fountains. Acro.sH the principal .street a handsome 
bridge has hei ii thrown, as in rainy season.s a tonvnt runs down tho 
street, blit occasionally the town i.s seven years 'without rain, aud i« 
much too dry in gHueral to lie healthy. Thti population i.s oatimatod 
at lU.OnU ; ami of three neighbouring towns in the same valley, Rodah, 
Wady-Dliar, and Jeraf, the. pofuilation is at least 30,000 mom In 
Sana, and jn’obably in the other towns, tLi3 principal part of the 
artisans are ilew-s, who j>!iy a capitation-tax for permission t<i reside 
in the town : they live in a quarter by themselves, and their number 
is about 3000. [fieorj, vol. viii. ; Joanini of Mr, J. 0. Crut- 

fcntJrn to ^■CT.Wfr, l>3ii.) 

S.VNCEUIIE. [Ciirn.l 

SANDBACir, Ubeshiiv, a liJ u-k«*t-t.>wn in the parish of Sandbae.h. 
is pleasantly situated on an einiiiuina! near the right bank of the riv(?r 
Whoolock, ill r*!* ’ 8' N. lat., 2' 21' W. l'*ng., ilistaut 2.5 miles E. by S. 
from Chester, 102 mih*.-* N.W. from Tiomluii byroad and by the North- 
Western railway. 'rhe piipulati«>u of the town in iS.il wivs 2752. 
'riio living is a vicarage in the archdcaciUiry and diocese of Uhestor. 
Tlie manufacture of shoos is cxtcnsivtdy carrictl ou, aud thoro are several 
silk-throwing mills. The worsted trade has declined. The town is 
lighted with gas. Tlie iiarish church, a handsome structure in the 
perpendicular style, erected about 1400, has been in great measure 
rebuilt. Then; ai*e two now tlistrict churchea, chapels for Wesleyan, 
rriijiitivo, and Warreiiito Metboflisls and Baptists; National and 
Infant H'rhools, and a British Hchool. 'I’lie Grammar school, founded 
ill 1 . 577 , has an iiicomo from exidowiuent of about 200/^. a year, and 
liJid 74 Hcholai’s in 18r#4. Thursday is the market-day : fairs are held 
three times a year. In the market-place arc two ancient crosses- 
SANDEE. [Galicia, Austrian.] 

SANDGATE. [Eent.] 

SANDIACUE. [Derutshhie.] 

SANDOMIR. [Boland.] 

S ANIKIWA Y. [Aracan. ] 

SANDUSKY. [Ohio.] 

SANDWICH, Kent, a cinque-port, market town, and miimcipal and 
parliamentary borougli, is situated on tho right hank of the river 
Stour, ill 51^ 10' N.lat., 1 20' E. long., distant 12 miles E. from 
Cauterlmry, 07 i miles K. by S. from Loudon, and i)3 miles by the 
South-Eastern railway. It is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 council- 
lors, Olio of whom is m.ayor; and, in conjunction with Deal and 
Wiiliner, returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
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population of tho borough in 1851 wao 2906. The livings oro in tht 
archdeaconry and dioceso of Canterlmry. 

Sandwich was cai'ly a place of insportance, and is an origins 
member of the Cinque Ports. It probably arose out of the decay of 
the Roman Rituptc. [Kent.] The name Sniidwic occurs ns early as 
666. Canute lauded liei*o in 1010 and in 1029. In tins time of 
Henry III. the town was burnt by the French. In tho^ reigu of 
Henry VI, the French took and jdunden'd the town three times. In 
course of time the harbour became choked up with sand, and the 
town declined. In tho reigu of Klizabeth it revived by the settle- 
ment of Flemish refugees, who introduced the nianufacturc of baize 
and other woollens, and cultivated the neighbouring lauds for 
vegetables, flax, and cniiiuy-sei-d. Sandwich has returned two members 
to Parliament since the 42nd lOdward IT I. 

The town stands in the marsh lands which border on the Isle of 
Thaiiet, about two miles from Pegwell Ray, into which the Stour 
discharges itself. It is paved, lighted witli gas, and supplied with 
water. A j)art of the town wall, and one of the gates, called Fisher- 
gate, on the north side of the town are still standing. The Stour is 
here cn'osscd by a stcine-bridge, which lias in the middle a swing-bridge 
to allow the passage of vessels. St. Clement's church is a rnasHivo 
building, eonHisiing f»f a nave and two aisit^s, a ebaiiccl, and a tower 
rlHing above the centre of tho church. Tlic lower is of Norman 
architectur(\ supported by four semicircular arches with niassivo piers, 
and is built of Caen stom*. There are tw<» other churches of the 
cstabliphiiinit, and chiipcls for In dependents, Wesleynii Methodists, 
and BafdJsts. A Grammar scliool, founded in Elizabeth's I'eign, lias 
two exhibitions at Lincoln crollcgii, Oxford, wliicli however are not 
claimed, and the Hcbool is at present, without scliobirs. There are 
National schools for boys and girls. Tiiu hospihil of St. llartbolomew 
is an ancient almshouse, witli an income of 800/. for 10 iniiiiite.s who 
must bo decayed tr.idesmen of the town, or the widows of such. It 
has a small chapel of early Eiigliaii date, with lancet windows. There 
ai'e two other almsliouscs, or hospitals. Tiie Guildlinll was built in 
tho lime of Klizubeth. The jail is a well built and commodious 
modern building. There are aHsombly-roorns and a custom -house. 
The port extends from tlie North Foreland southward to Samlowii 
Castle, and seaward as far as the line of Cbnalwin Sands, having 
jurisdiction n.s a Cinque Port over Fordwieli, Surre, Uamsgate, Deal, 
Walnier, and Stonar. Only small vessels can conio up to the town. 
There is a ccuiaidcrable imiairt of timber, iron, and coal ; and corn, flour, 
malt, seeds, hops, fruit, bark, leather, ashes, atul wood, are ex])orti*il, 
chiefly to Loudon. Shiji-building, tunning, and wool-sorting are 
carried on. A corn-Tiiarket is held ever^^ Wednesday, a cattle-market 
on alternate Mondays, a pleasure fair on December 4th. A eoiitity 
court is held. Near Sandwich are tlie remains of a Roman amj*lii- 
theatre, 210 feet in diainoter. 

SANDWICH. [Canada.] 

SANDWICH ISLANDS ans a group of islands Hitnated in tlie 
northern part of the I'acifii'., between LS 55' and 22' 2(»' N. lat., 
154” 50' and ll»0” 40' W. Ioiil'. They exiend within tliene limits in :l 
slightly curved line from south-east to north-west, and are thirteen in 
number; eight of them are uf moderate size, and the otlier live small. 
Tins larger islands are Hawaii, Maui, 'J'uhaurawe, Kauai, Morokui, 
Oahu, Taiiai, and Nihau. 

Hawaii, formerly called Owltylirc, the ino.st south-eastern island, is 
the largest of tho whole groii|), and indeed twice as laive as all the 
rest together. In form it iqiproachos to a triangle, and is nearly 100 
miles long from south to north, and sdioiit 80 miles wide in the 
broadest part. The surface is jirohably .aliout 5000 square miles. The 
interior is occupied by a table-land 8<K»o foot above the sra-Ievel, and 
almost entirely unknown, there being no road over it from one side of 
the island to tlie other. Acc'ording to the scanty information c cillectod 
from the natives by Ellis, it is chiefly covered with lava and ashes, 
hut in some plaiies overgrown with waiili-trecs, or paper-mnllierry- 
trees. The €*dge of this table-land toward the east is about 25 miles 
from the sea, but on the west and south it approaches soinowh.'it lUMirer 
the shon*. Near these eiJge:^ an* situated tliree volcanoes, of which 
the highest, Mouna Kea, is near the eastern ileclivity of ilie table-land. 
Its sninmit attains an dovatinn of 12,5^7 feet nliove the sca-lc:vel, but 
it is extinct. Near the houlh-westani corner of the table-land is the 
Mouna Roa, whoso summit is 12,175 feet above the sea. No eruption 
of this mountain Is recorded, but it does not appear to be extinct. 
Tho present crater has a cii-cumfcrencc abi>iit six miles and a 
quarter, and the ancient orifice is not less thm: 24 luiluH round. On 
the western edge of the table-land is the volcano called Mouna 
Huarami, whose elevation i.H estimated «t 10,(V.»0 feet. It is still 
active, tho laat eruption having tikcm ]>la(:»‘ in 1800. On the tables 
land there are many other conical peaks, wl.icdi are evidently extinct 
volcanoea. Rut the most rcmarkalde vob^ano is that of Kirauea, 
which is at no great distance from the easLern declivity of Mouna 
Uoa, but properly on the southern declivity oi the table-land. Tliis 
volcano is not, like other volcanoes, a conical inouiitniii, but a dnpres- 
siou l^elow the general surface of the slo(>e, of somewhat irregular 
shape, with Hlmost perfiendicular sides. The elevation of the slope 
where tliin vast pit occurs, is 3S7«3 feet above tlie sea lcvc.l. The 
surface ot the vi/ienniu lakes is about 850 feet below the upper surface. 
'J’he crater contains two lakes, the smaller of which is nearly of a 


circular form, and 319 yards across; the larger is 1190 yards long, 
and in one port about 700 yards wide. These lakes are vast oaldrous 
of lava in a state of furious ebullition, somotimes spouting up to the 
height of 20 and even 70 feet. Tho fiery waves run with a steady 
curi-ent at the rate of nearly three miles and a quarter per hour south- 
ward, enter a wide abyss, ami fall into the sea in 19“ 11' N. lat. 
All the country round this volcano is covered with lava. Tho volcano 
of Kirauea has from time immemorial been prodigiously active. In 
1787 it overflowed, when a dreadful eruption took j>lace, and lasted 
seven days. 

From tho edges of the table-land, which are about 8000 or 6000 
feel high, tho countiy has a gradual slope to the sco. The higher 
part of this slope, from the iuble-laud to the distance of about four 
miles from the shore, where it sinks down to 1500 feet, is covered 
with dense forests, consisting chiefly of several species of acacia, 
which attain a great size, and of which the canoes of tho natives are 
made. The underwood is tree-fern, from four to forty foot high, and 
clothed to the t.o]) with an almost endless variety of climbing plants. 
Tho soil on which these woods grow lies on lava, which frequently 
rises above it. The tract which lies west of Ryiiin's Ray, or IN'aiokea, 
and extends towartls the base of tho volcano of Mouna Kea, is tliickly 
iubabiieil and well cultivatiMl; but nearly contiguous to it on the 
south, and adjacent to the volcano of Kirauea, is a desert of rugged 
lava, extending 40 miles along tho shores, where no cultivation occurs, 
and whicli is only inhabited by fishermen. 'Phe north-eastern coast is 
bold aiitl steep ; on tiic western side the laud rises with a gentle slope 
fiMin tho nborc. 

Ih’ron Riy, on the oastern shore, is a spacinus harbour, which lies 
south and iiortb : it is ]>roLectod from the north east wind by a coral 
ivof, half a mile wide, which leaves a channel tbroo-qiiarti.Ts of a mile 
wide, and from ten to cloven fiithoms deep. It is the best harbour 
belonging to ihc island, ami the only one on the eastern shore. On 
the wcKteru coast are tlut harbours of 'J'o\vailia> and Karakakcia. In 
Kaiiikakoa harbour Captain Cook was killed, in 1 779. 

Maui, or Motver, is situaUnl nort.h-west of Hawaii, and BC]>ariito(l 
from it by a strait 24 miles wide. Its length is 48 miles, and its 
umdth, in the widi^st part, 29 miles, it is conijiOMcd of two niasHits 
of rock, surroiimled by a narrow tract of low land, and united 
ly a low and sandy isthmus which is nine ii)ile.s in width. Tho 
larger mountain mass, which occiipii's the eastern portion of tin.' island, 
s 8nppo.scd to rise nearly 1(»,999 feet above t]if> sea, but it contains 
uily a small portion of low ami cultivable land. 'J'he Hnialier inoiiii- 
tain mass or ]»eninKula has a lino tract of level land along the soulli- 
western coast. At the back of it thtTe are well-wooiled Hlope.«i, with 
broad valleys, wbiitli tcrniinate, towards the summit of the mountains, 
iu deep ravines. The lUoiintainH, wliieb rise to uliout 59(KJ feci, are 
ilso well wooded. 'I'lie harbour of Lalicina m arly in the centre of 
iho plain, is formcil b 3 ' two low rocks, two miles distant 

fnini ('acli other. 

Tahanrawc lies Roiitb-west of the larger pciiiiiRula of Maui. It is 
l»out 11 mib-K long from ea.st. to west, and 8 miles wide in the broadest 
part. Tlie surface hardly exceeds (ID sfiiiare miles. Tdke the otlier 
.inlands, it is eom}io.sed of lava, which however rises only to a moderate 
devution. 'riiu soil is thin, and covered with a H[iecii-s of coarse grass. 

lUindt, which lies west of tho smaller peninsula of Maii'i, is srpanited 
"rom that island by a strait nine or ten miles widi;. It i.s 17 miles 
-ong and about nine miles wide. It is a mass of yolciiiiic rocks, luit 
loes not rise to a great elevation. A great part of it is barren, and 
the nuiiaiiidcr is only of moderate ferliiity. 

Marokai, or Morvtoi, lies nortii-west of Maui and north of Ranai ; it 
xtciids 40 miles from cast to west, and 7 miles from south to north. 
It consists of one moss of rocks, the most elevated portion of which 
rises about 5000 feet above the sea, ami tlie sides are furrowed by 
icop ravinas full of trees. Level tnuds of small extent occur along 
tlie shores, and many of thoiu are fertile. 

Oahu, or Waahoo, lies north- west from Moroka'i. and extends 46 
miles from south-east to north-west, and is 22 miles aeross iu tho 
viflcst jiart. It is the scat of government for tho islands, and the 
»hicn in which the foreign curiiincrco is concentrated. It con tains a 
iirger proportion of cultivated lamLthau the other islands of tho 
iSamlwich group. 

A mountain range traverses the island : it begins at tho north- 
eastern point, calii'd Mocapii, and runs first southward and iifterwiirds 
inclines to the south-west, terminating, at Diamond Roint, the soutli- 
westvru cape of the isluiid, in a hill alsjut 400 feet high. This range 
is more than 3000 foot above the sea liwel, and. with the valioys by 
which it is iutersocted, covi-rs about half tho surfiice of the island. 
Another mountain mass occupies the nortii-western part, but it is not 
connected with tho chain, being sopfinited from it by a plain extending 
from the mouth of Pearl River to Waiarua on the northern coast, a 
diHt4Uicc of nearly 20 miles, it is culled the Plain of Eva, and is 
fertile and well wooded, but not much cnltivntod. 'I'he soil consiati 
of a deep mould resting on lava. The {dsdii of Honolulu, on tile 
South side of the isliirid, extends about ten miles along the shore, with 
a width varying from two to three miles, has a ym gliiiviiil «gil, 
and is carefully cultivated. Several wide vallHys^||h4|^$li^ newtb* 
ward into the mountain range, (ij»on into ''ihtid are also 

cultivated to tho distance of six or seven miles from flie shore, where 
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they bei^in to be narroWi and to be incloBed by Bteep mountains on 
each sida 

Hofiolidu is the capital of the Sandwich Islands, and the residence of 
the king. It consists of a considerable number of stone houses built 
by foreign mercliants, and numerous huts of the natives not arranged 
ill regular straets. The harbour is small, being not more than half a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile broad ; but it is tolerably deep, and 
])erfectly safe. It is formed by a coral reef, which extends along the 
shore at the distance of some hundred yards, and against which the 
swell of the sea breaks. These reefs have a considerable wi<]th, and 
are dry at low-water. A narrow opening in them opposite to Honolulu 
forms the entrance to the port, which however is not deep enough for 
large vessels, and they remain in the roadstead, which is capacious, 
but has a rocky and uneven bottom. 

Tauai, or Atoo'i, west-north-west of Oahu, is about forty miles long, 
and more than twenty-four miles broad in the widest jdoce. It is a 
mountain mass sloping on all aides towards the sea, where it terminates 
with a rather high coast. Wide valleys run from the shores towards 
the centre of the island, and they are well cultivated and fertile.^ On 
the southern coast, at Waimed, there is a roadstead, but there is no 
other anchorage round the island. 

Nihuit, or Oncchmt\ the must western of the Sandwich Islands, is 
ab^mt twenty iriihis long from north to Hf>uth, and seven miles across 
where widest. The imist southern jioini ristis abruptly to a consider- 
able height; })iii about five miles north, the roeky mass sinks down to 
a moderate elevation, and afterwai'ds rises again, but not so high as 
before. The inhabitants make a greiit number of painted and varbi- 
gated mats, wbii'b an' extensively usc'd in all the other islands, and 
tlie island produces abundance of yams, wLicli also go to the other 
islaiifls. Oil the western side of Niliau there is a very goo<l harbour. 

Cliniate .. — The climate i.s principally regulated by the ti'ade- winds, 
whiuli during the summer, or from March to October, are .strong and 
regular, but in wintor light, aud lVcqu<'iitly intciTUpted by calms and 
south-westerly winds. Th(^ rainy season occurs in winter. In summer 
the atmosphere is usually clear nud bright, aud in many places oti the 
western or leewani side of the. islands not a dnij^i of rain falls. On 
the eastern or wiiidwaid parts however, even iu this season, seldom a 
day or night passes wil bout a smart shower, and occasionally heavy 
rains fall. From September to April the atmosjibere is more or less 
hiusy, obscure, and cloudy, with frequent light rains iu some places, 
and in other parts htMivy raiiis of two or three days' continuance. 

The beat is coiiHideralile in tlie lower tracts, but perhaps less than 
might be siqiposed from tin* latitude. This is partly owing to the vast 
cx 2 NuiH(.> of water by wbieli the islaiKls ai-c Burroiimled, but principally 
to the ])rcviileuce of the iiortli-ea.'^t tradi'-wiiid, which during the 
greater part of the j't*ar swi'ejw over ami about the ishiiids with great 
velocity, and, having pass ’d a great expanse of sea, i.s far from being 
hot. Ill the eastorii ilistricts the tbcrinoiiieter in summer seldom rise.s 
higher than SO'* or S2”, and during the winter not liigber than 72 ’ i»r ; 
71''; but the lower tracts on the western .side of the mouiitaius arc 
exposed to greater beat, and in those parts the tbernioiiieter fnMjiieiitly 
risrs to 8S“ or S'U“. According to ob.-iervatioiiH iiisulu at Honolulu, the 
mean annual tcmpcititurc of that place docs not exceed 7i>'Fubr. 
In general the tbcrinoiiietcr ranges Ixitweeii 70 ' aud i'o'. The gn’atcst 
beat experienced was unrl the least (iT' Fabr, Tlio elevated tabh- 
laml in the iiit.t*rioi* of Hawaii is of course much colder, aud sm>w 
frequently falls there. In the lower districts on the 'Western side of 
the islands the sea and land hnu’/.es arc gi-uerally ix'gular, esjiecially 
duj'iiig till) Huiiiiiier. The sea-breeze sets in at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and coiitiniieH till sunset, when it is iiniuediutoly followed by the 
laiifl-brceze, which lasts till sunrise. From sunrise till 10 o'clock a 
ealni prevail.^. 

Productions, — The quadrupeds foiiinl on these islands at the time 
of their discovery were the hog, dog, aud rat, to which have been 
added the cow, horse, sheep, goat, nud mouse, all of which thrive very 
well except the sheep. J‘'owls were found at the discovery ; hut 
turkeys, gef;ne, ducks, and pigeons were introdnct'd ufterwanls. Fish 
aliouud, but there is no great vai*)ety ; the most common arc sharks, 
bouetos, flyiug-fishes, and red aud wliltc mullets. Mau 3 ' families live I 
on the ]iroduce of tlio.iishcry. ' Pearlls are found in rear! iliver; they ! 
are small, but fine. 

It does not appear that the Buropcan grains are cultivated to any i 
great extent, with the exception of maize. The principal objects of 
cultivation are roots, especially ther tori'o-root (Arum viacrorhizon), 
I’otatoes and camotes, or sweet potatoes, ore also geLierully grovrn. 
The fniit-ti-ees which were cultivated before the arrival of Europeans 
were the cocoa-nut, the braad-fruit tree, the ohia- or jumbo-tree of the 
East Indies, and the kou ; sovera] kinds of bananas were also grown. 
Strawbi^rii^B and raspberries are also indigenous. The Eiiropeaii.s 
have introduced oranges, lemons, citiMUs, gnqies, pino-nppics, papaw- 
apples, pomegranates, and figs, all of which come to perfection except 
pine-apples. ^ The sugarweaue is indigenous, and much cultivated, but 
only for eating. Melons and wator-meloiis are excellent The most 
CUlUvated ▼^tables are cuciimburH, pumpkins, French beans, onions, 

o** papor-mulberry tree, is grown for its 
mt^or '^•od here, as iu China, for making cloth. The 

lonsts do nott^ contain many trees fit for ship-building. In several 
parts the mountains wore formerly covered with saudul-wouvl ; but os 


the exportation of this wood to China has been very great '.t begins 
to bo rare. 

Salt is the only mineral which is obtained in abundance. A largo 
quantity is got from a salt-lako in the island of Oahu, west of 
Honolulu, which is between two and three miles in circumference, 
but has only a few feet of water iu the deopost parts. Thu bottom 
and shores are iiicriiE>ted with salt, the water being strongly impreg- 
natcxl, and the crystal lisatiou very rapid. This salt is exported to 
Kaxntchaika. Largo quautitii'S of salt arc also obtained from sea- 
water by evaporation, for which purpose thero is along the shore a 
succession of artificial vats of clay, into which the salt-water is let at 
I high tide. 

Inhabitants, — The population consists of natives, with the exception 
of a small numbi r of whites, Eiigliahmen and Americans, who have 
settled among them as merchants or as missionaries.* The population 
in 1853 amounted to 71,019, being 37,079 males, and 33,940 females. 

I The natives, who call themselves Kanaka, belong to tho family of 
Malay nations. Their colour is a kind of olive, and sumetimes 
reddish-brown. They are of middle stature, and well formed, with 
muscular limbs and opi^i countcuaueos. The roots of their language 
have a great allluity to those cif the other Malay nation.^ who inhabit 
the islands of the Pacific. When tho.se ishuids were discovered by 
Cook, it was observed that the natives of this group had made 
further progivss iu civilisation than those of the other islands and 
groups. This was evident from the care witli which the tarro fields 
were cultivated, but still more from their manufacturing cloth from 
the bark of tho paper-rnulberry ainl other trees, their beautiful mats, 
and the art with which they uniieii, aud as it were wove together, 
many beautiful feathers, .so as to be: used as articles of dress. They 
akso made several utensils of stone, wood, and shells, without tlie use 
of iron to ds. At that time the^' wore only a wrajiper, culled tapa, 
iihoiit their loins ; but many of them now ^kss iu the European 
fashion. They have also irupiDved in <ither respects, especially in 
Khip-biiilding and navigation. Vessels built at Honolulu, aud manned 
by native.s, traversii tlic Pacific to Canton. Many of the chiefs have- 
built liou.seH in the Fiuropoun st^de. 

Oumtiicrcc. — Agriculture has not yet supplied articles for exportation^ 
but by selling their produce to the vessels which visit the islands, the 
natives procure the foreign articles that they arc in want of. The 
ari-ivals of mercliaut vcs.sels at the port of Honolulu were as follows : — 
ill 1850, 409; bS5 1,410; 1852,235; and 1853, 194. Salt and sandal- 
wood are ifxported. The inifiorts of 1853 amounted to 1,281,951 
dollars ; the exports to 2S 1,599 dollars. There is some commercial 
intcrooiirKc with San Francisco, Vancouver Island, Aiistrulia, China, 
and the East Indies. Ships of w^ar of England, France, the United 
State.s of America, and other countries, vi.sit tho islands for supplies. 

llistory and Goi't niihcnt. — These islaiiiU ^vor»* discovereil by Captain 
•TaiiifH (\>ok in 1778, and again visited hy him on his return fmiii 
llohriug’s iStrait, when ho was killed by the natives. Within the first 
twenty" years after their discovery they were only visited by Poi'tlock 
and Dixon, La Pt-roiiso, and Vancouver; but towanls the end of the 
list century wJialing-ship.s from America begun to visit these seas, nud 
they were soon fidloweil hy fur-trader.s ; all thc.«e vessels put into 
some of tho ports for j»rovi.sioiis. At that time ouch island had its 
sovereign and several other chiefs. Outi of the latter, Tiimcliamtdia, 
succeeded iu subduing all tho islands except Tauai and Nihan, whose 
sovereign after the death of Tamehamolia, acrkiiuwledged the successor 
of that prince as his king. As Tnmohaiiielia had suct’eo«led in his 
enterprise by the aid of Europeans, he favoiirod their settleiueiit iu 
the islands, and in 1817 he ))laced his kingdom under the protection of 
KiiglamL His successor, llhio-Khio, came to Loudon, wlna'c he died 
iu 1824. Soon aftiT tlic de^itli of his father he had suci.'oeded iu 
abolishing idolatrj^ anti in porsnatling the natives to accept tho 
(*hristiaii religion (1819). Since that time many English and Ame- 
rican missionaries liuve visited the islands, anti have obtained con- 
siderable sncce.’ts. Several books have been printed iu tho native 
language at Honolulu aud Lalieiua, and a map of the island has been 
engraved at Laheiua. 

Within the last few 3 *ears, chiefly under the advice of American 
ivsidouts, a regular constitution, in imitation of the parliamentary 
constitutions of England and the United States of America, has been 
aduptetl by tho king of the Sandwich Islands. The House of Nobles 
is composed of 25 members, including the king, queen, and four 
ininistei*s, of whom thi*eo are foi*eigiiers — all the rest are natives. In 
the Lower House are 27 members, of whom eight are foreigners. The 
revenue of the government for t'ue year 1850 -.j 1 was 315,735 dollars, 
being nearly seven-fold tho ruveuue in 1S42-43. The nuiiiher of jmiilic 
free schools iu 1853 was 423, with 12,205 scholars : of those schools, 
344 were Protestant aud 79 were Homan Catholic. SStreuuous eiroi*to 
have been recently made by Americans in tho United states and in 
the islands to procure the annexation of the iSaiuiivicli Islands to 
the American Union. 

(Cook, Third Voifaycto the PacJjic : Lonl llyron, ^ oyage of 
Blonde to the SandwUIi htunds; Ellis, Tour Ihrough Hawaii; Htewart, 
Journal of a Residence in the Satidu uh Islands ; Londim Gtographiecd 
Journal^ vols. iv. and vii.) 

SANDWU’U LAND is the naiiie given by Cook to a number of 
islands iu tlio i8oiitliorn Atlantic, between 57* 10' and SO*’ 40' S, lat., 
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24^ and 27'’ 42^ W. long. The moat northern group is oiilled Candle- 
inae Inlands, and the most southeni is named the Southern Thule. 
They are of volcatiio origin. Some of them are very high, and covered 
with perpetual suow. Others are bare rooky masses, slightly elevated 
above the sea-level. The surrounding seas eoutaiu sca-elcphiint^ and 
cetaceous animals. 

SANDY. [BF-nFOUDsiiiHi:.] 

SANDY HOOK. [Ni:w Yokk, City of.] 

SANGA. [JArAN.) 

SANGARTUS, RIVER. [Anatolia.] 

SANGEUHAUSKN. [MKiisEmni. .] 

SANGIR ISLANDS. [Moluccas.] 

SANOUESA. [Navauka.] 

SANNAZARIIO. [Novaua.] 

SA'NNIO, or AMmc, n thinl-clsisa ]>rovinco of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, lies chiefly on the cast side of the central ridge of the 
Apennines, iiiid extends ns far us the Adriatic coast. The district of 
Isornia however, which belongs to the adininiatrativo province of 
iSauiiio, lies on the west slope uf the Apennines, and belongs to the 
basin of the Volturuo. Saunio is bounded N. by Abruzzo (^tra and 
the Adriatic, S. by Csipitiinat.'i, I’rincipato Ultra, iiikI Teri'a-di-Lavoro. 
The 111*611 is 2;s.57 fe^quiu'c miles; tlie population in 1S51 iitijuuntcd to 
360, .549. The province is crossed in its length by the river Hiferiio, 
the ancient Tifernus, which rises from two sources in the high Apen- 
nines near Rojaiio, and flowing iiorlh-cra.st enters tlie Adiiatic near 
the town of Tennoli, iifter a tortuous course of about 60 iniles. The 
other priticipiil river of the ju'ovinee is the Trigno, wliicli flows nearly 
parallel to, but to the north of tlie Riferno. In the. lower part of its 
course the Trigno iiiark.s the boundary hetween Saunio and the 
province of Ahruzzo Citra. Soiitli of the Rifci’uo, the J‘\jrtoro coii- 
Mtltutes, fora small i»art of it^ couive, the hoiiutlary between Saunio and 
CapiUiuata. The cd^iil ridge of the Apennines, which runs in a 
general direction from north-west to soiith-c'iist, seiuls out several 
offsets, which run in a iiorth-raat dii*t!cUou the Adri itic coast. 
Between these offsets tliurc? are valleys throngli whieh the rivers flow 
with a r.'ipid conrPe. 'I'lie vallt^ys and the lower hills are very fertile, 
and jirciduce corn, maize, jnilse, oil, wine, /lud frnit.-v. Agriculture is 
however in n very hiw coiKlitioii. The liighlands aix^ cdiietly used for 
summer pasture. The forests arc of small e.xteiit. The chief mnuu- 
facttiriug indu.^ti*y in the province i'l that of cutbry and fire-uniis, 
which is established at Campobas -o, Frossolone, Lucifro, and Agnoiie. 
Agnone has also copper- works. At Calletort » there is a jirulitiible 
trade in hats, dressed skins, wax oiTiiiments, and candles. Isornia has 
manufactures of woollen-stufls, paper, and earthi-iiware. 

The proviuce oomprises the ancient territories of Larinnin,ort.he(!imi- 
ceui, and the IVntri. [Sammum.] It has a civil and criiiiiiial court at 
Campobasso, from wbirli then* is an appeal to the High Court of Xap1e.H. 
The ecclesiastical adininistmtiou is under the five bishop-; of ijuriuo, 
Tennoli, isernia, iVijancj, and Triveiito. There arc a royal college, 
and an iustitutiem for female boarders at CamjMjba*«so, an«l three gram- 
mar-Kchouls at Cascalenda, Monteuero-di-llisaeeia, and ^b»i*com?. Tiic*rc 
are clcrneiiiary sehoois in iinuiy coniTiiunes. The province is con- 
nected with Na])1es, and the towns on the Adriatic h^' excellent roads. 
[Nai-les.] 

The following are the ]»rincipal towns of the province, of Sannio : — 
Cainpohasso, a town iiidiflerentl y •hnili, hitnated on tin: kIojk: of a 
hill above the valley of the Riferno, has an important corn-niarkft, 
manufactories of eiiiiery, wdiich siip])ly tlie winds kingdoiii, and 9000 
inhabitants. Trirento, in tlie valley of the Trigno, is a hislmp’s kc«?, 
with 3000 inhabitants: it contains some ancient rciiiidns. Nr/i/no, 


I was 1884; that of the parliamentary burgh waa 2381. The town ia 
governed by a prevent and 18 councillorH, three of whom are baili^ 
It unites wilh Annan, Diimfriea, Kirkcudbrijtht, and Locbmabeii, in 
the return of one inombor to the Imperial Parliament. The town 
possesses a handsome parish church, a hree church, two chapels for 
United .Presbyteriaus, and one for Reformed Presbytenaus ; a towji- 
hall of some architectural pretensions; and a small prison. Somtj rd 
the inhabitants are employed in weaving and seuring of mualiu, iiiid 
in c irpet-making. The castle of Sauquhai* is a very picturesque ruin. 

SANSANDING, a town in Africa, in the kingdom of Bambarra, 
on the banks of the river Joliba, or Quorra, situated about 13“ N. lat., 
AV. long. It is a place of cousiderublo extent, coutainiug about 
inhabitants. It carries on an active trade with Timbuetoo by 
means of the river, which is navigable f«»r large i-iver-boats all the 
way between the two towns. All the salt which is consumed in tli(» 

I western countries of Kiidiin is brought from the Sahara, and imsses 
I through this town. By the eaiilas from Kl-Arawan it receives coral 
and bends from the ModitfU'ruiican. These articles are sent to the 
countries south and wi^st of Sansandiug, and exchanged for gold, 
Ivor}*, .slaves, wax, hoii«'y, and cdoth of Si'ulan, which are afterwards 
scut to Waltd and El-Ai*awaii. The trade of this place is in the hands 
of the Moors. 

SANT’-ANASTASIA. [Nai les, Province of.] 

SANT-J'ILPl DK). [Fkiimo.] 

SANTA BARBARA ISLANDS. [ AnuoLUos.] 

SANTA CATHEUINA. [Buazil. ) 

SANTA CLARA. [Cuha.J 

SANTA CRUZ. [Canauie.^ ; Maiuk uo; Islanhs] 

SANTA (’RUZ. RIVER. [Pataumnia. | 

SANTA ESPIRITU. \Cuua:\ 

SANTA PE, one of the riveriiic! provinces of the Aigcntine Con- 
federation, South America, extends along the right bank of the Rio 
Paraini, from pboiit 29'' to Ilo" S. lat., ami b< twecii 69“ 39' and 62 W, 
long., but the boundaries an* not very di.'iitinetly defined. It is bounded 
S. by the province of Buenos Ayres; E. hy Eiitre Rios; N.B. by 
Corricutes; N. by the Indian country called the Gran ("haco; and \V. 
by the ]iTovince of Cordova. The area in about 1 1,000 square mile-s ; 
the population is under 20,000. 

The country is low atul much of it very inftjrtile ; in it* natural 
state it is mostly covered with coar.se gras.s, thistli'.s, and low mimosa- 
trees. The surfaeti is di'scj'ibed generally under AiUiU.NTiSJi CoNKK- 
j nKUATiON. 'J'he Hoiithern, where it adjoiiLS Buenos Ayres, iS the only 
, boundary wdiieli is not rnruied by a des»u*t. A large jutrLioii of tins 
I country along the Parana is a barren swainj*, while Lli<* .southern pari 
I i.s Mubjeeb to very tlestnietive peiiodical dnuiglit.s. Uii the eastern 
, side, whore it abuts on Coi*do\n, i.s tlic low uncultivated tradt in which 
; is situated the l.aguna do lo.s Porongo.^ and in which Umj rivers 
I JYimero an<l Segundo are lo.st. Tlie northern boundary is tins desert 
. known a.-' the Ciraii (.lhaeo. I tut ii large portion of the interior of ilitJ 
j proviiico i.s jd'-o unlit for agriculture, though it Hupplic.s indilferent 
! iKifiture for eatile, wliicli, with liorse.s and miilep, comtitute the coin- 
j inereial wealth of the province. Formerly Santa Fe was the 4‘eutre 
I of ccmiriiiiiiicaliutj between Bueno.s Ayrc.s and tlio we.stcru provinee.-'^ 

! w’ith Paraguay, who.se eitorinous siqipl^* of ni;it.<i to tho.se jiroviiiees, 

1 Cliili, and Peru, mostly ]aLH.sed through S.mta Fe. But the cb».sure of 
I Paraguay to external eomnierce, the ^listurbed stale t»f Santa Fe, 
j owing to doincrstie di.ssensinn.^s and th* freipient eiierouchtnenis cd* the 
I liidiaii.s from the Gran t.'haeri, nlmo.st envinrly de.stroyetl its trade, .and 
i reduced the iiihabitantH to poverty. Santa Im* is howi?vi:rso admirably 
. situated for commerce that it cannot Ijk doubted that., if the tran- 


tlie ancient Sepiuum, formerly a town of the Samnites, is situated in j quillity of the country could bi- secured, tin* luirtial revival of tr/nb*, 
the Apennines, which hero divitle the vjilley of ilio Tileriu* from that which has taken ]>l:ice pinoe the opening of the navigation of the 
of the Tamaro, an jiflliiejit of the Yoltumo; it has sevend churches Rio Parauii, will be more than maintained; iiidi'od it might be 
and convents, a classical setninui'y, a j»a]»er m.Tiiu factory, and 4900 ; almost indoiinitely extended with 2. larger, moi'^ wealthy, industrious, 
inhabitants. Tei*n^oli, the aiicituit Interamna, a small town of 2009 | peaceable, and energetic peoida» Th^ majoj' pa'rt of tlio iTihahitants 
inhabitants on tlie sea-c<iasl, b^'tween tlie mouth of the Trigno and ' are of Guarini origin, whc^^ptlfled l]u9fe aflter the expulrtion of the 
that of the Biferno, has a c.istle on a ])ruiimntory, and a neglected ; .Tc.^iiits in 1790. Then: are also imuy Indians, who reside iii.lrillages 
harbour. Jjarino, a small town of 4000 iiihabitantH, in the valh^y of | (of which Sauce, 7 miles west ^ iSaiita 1<Y, is the chief), 

the Birernu, nut fur from the S'-a, i.s the head of a district. | Sa.m- , and spin the cloth and make ihe^opchostmldly worn in the coiiutry ; 
NIITM.J Aynonr is a thriving iiioderii town, with iron- and copper- ; they are however general I}* wretchodlyKKWwid degraded. S&rita Fd, 
works, and about 7000 inhabitants. Jiojrmo is an old decayed town in \ like the other provinces of the Argentin^Jdnfederation, owns a iimdiiiil 
the Apennines, near the sources of the Biferno. hernia, on the site • dc]icndenee on the eentnil govermimijii; the execu live power i.s^cHted 
of the ancient .^Esernio, is an old-looking town, siliiaied in a va11o3’’ on in a governor elected by' the proviftaSrassombly*. 

the west side of the Apennines, m^ar the Voltunio, on the high road . iianta /'V,the capital of the iiUMpncq^ is a meanly-built ]iliie« on tho 
from Naples to Abruzzo. It contains several remains of antirpiity, Rio Salad o, a few miles abov^b - confluenec with the Paraiiii, in 
and has flourish hig innnufacturies of pottery and paper, woollens, and 31'' S. lat., 60” 49' \V. long.' r' population about 3600. The town 
11 population of 5600. An ancient aqueduct esm* d through a tunnel consists of a central njuare, and eight streets brancliiiig off from it 
a mile in length, supplies the fountaiiiH and maniifactorit-K of the j at right angles, and contains the government buildings and four large 
town. Native sulphur is found in the hills round l.'^eriiiii in the form • chiirciies, one of which is of cnusiderablo sphndour. Tho port has 
of crystals. From Isernia a carriage-road hriiiiclies off to the eoht- : convenient quay's, hut at curtain Hcasuns there arc not more than 
warrl, crosses the central ridge to Bojann, and IcudH to C^ampobasr^o 3 or 4 feet of water on the bar at tho mouth of tho river. Tho town 


and liarino. The province of Sannio comprises only a part of tho 
ancient Samnium, which also included the whole of the Principato 
Ultra and part of Terra-di-Lavoro. 

SANQUHAR, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary 
hurgh, is seated on the river Nith, in 65“ 23' N. lat., 3“ 57' VV. long., 
27 miles N.W. from Dumfries, .56 miles S.E. from Gla.*«gow’ by road, 
and 65 miles >»y railway. The popii1a*ioti of tho royid biirfdi in 1S.51 


was formerly the entrepot of tho goods which were oxclmiiged between 
tho western states and Paraguay, but thnt branch of commerce entirely 
tailed when Paraguay broke off all coiiiicction with the adjsiotmi coun- 
tries, and at present the little trade it has is all in the hands of Italians, 
I who navigate the Paranil and Plata by vesHcls of from 20 to.. 190 tons 
burden. It has some overlaml trade with Montevideo, from which it 
I receives ff»reign goods. 
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sa6ne, haute. 


Kf/sariOf situated on the high iind ))reoipitoua bank of the Paraiiit, a 
considerable distance below Santa Fd, appears^ likely to become the 
comtnercial emporium of the province, being situated in a fertile dis- 
trict, conveniently placed for the steamers navigating the I'aranii ; and 
much the most convenient port for iho foreign commerce of the western 
and north-western provinces. It wears already a far more commercial^ 
appearance than the capital; has a larger population ; and the inhabit- 
ants avo said to be induBtrioiis and diligent, Mr. M*Oube, whose visits 
were made for commei*cial purposes, says, in his ‘ UVo Tlioiisaud Miles 
Ride through the Argentine Provinces,* that “ next to Moiito Video, 
Rosario is the most rising port in this part of iSoiith Aniericsi.’' 

SANTA Ffi. [Nkw Mexico.] 

SANTA FJS DE ROGOTA. [llofJOTA.l 

SANTA-MARIA I)E-nETAN(U;UIA. [(Janaui i:h, J^ucr/eratiura.] 
HANTA-MAUTA-DE-CAPUA. [Caj-ca.] 

SANTA MARIA DE PUERTO PRINCIPE. [Cti»A.] 

SANTA MARTA. [New (Oianada.] 

SANTA MAURA. [Ionian IsLAND;i.| 

■SANTA LUCIA. | Cohui kntks.] 

'SANTA ROSA. [Aconcacua; Mr-.xico.J 
SANTANDER, [('asttlla la Vikja.] 

SANTA REM. [Bilvzil; Esthemadcua, Pcn tiigno^o.] 

SANTIA'GO, the CMpital t>f the rcjuiblic of Chili, South Ammca, 
is situated on the Mapocho, a feeder of iliu Miiypu, in the jilaiti of 
Santiago [Chii.t], at an clovation of IdUO feet above the level of the 
sea, in Jl?'" 2.'5' S. lat., 70" 148' W. long., iiopidation about r>(», 000 . The 
]»lain of Santiago, in which the city stniids, from its great elevation 
above the level of the sea, is unfit f«»r agricultural purpose--, cxeept 
W’hcre it is irrigated ahuig the luinks of some small rivers, and by a 
canal whn-h bringH Mater from tlie rivet' Maypu to the vicinity of the 
town, and fertilises a tract inorti tlian lAveiity miles in length, and 
several niiles in widtli. 

Santiago is one of the finest cdties in America iu re.sp' ct to buildings, 
Rouvenience, and healthiness. It stands on a very gentle, slope towards 
the west; and it is regularly laid out, being divided, like other Spanish ! 
towns, into reeijiiigular and eijual squares, adled qiiafiras. The]iiin- 
cipal streets are ahmit fort^'-five feet wide ; the houses are usually only 
one story high, on aceount of the earthquakeH; but they are very large, 
and contain man 3 ' rooms, tirranged round thrcj^ qiiailraiigtilar s-.piares, 
«!idled patios. 'J’he Plaza, or great Sipiare, stands nearly in the iiiidiUe 
of the city; it occnpicss the space of a M'hole (juadra. Jt has a hand 
Sf»mc bronze fomi^ain in the eentre, siirroninled l\v a basin of bewii 
stone, from udiieb the iidialiitanU are .siipplit'd with water hy water- | 
crirriers. The buildings j'u the norlli-we.-t. nitb? are — the governmeiil ! 
palace, the prison, and the chamher (»f just iee ; oii the south-\ve.st 
side stand the eatliedral, the onl,v stone building in tins cit\', and the 
palace of the bishop, an extensive huilding in the Moorish sly lo ; on the 
south-east side are- a numher of little shops; and c»u the north -ea-t 
there are private residonegs. There is also a uiiiveivit \', Tin* only 
other iiiiporlant yuildic building is the Casa deMoueda, or Mint, whieh 
is very large, but has censtid for several years to be ust'd as a mint. 1 
There are several handsome churclie.s mid emiveiits in Santiago, 
espeeially' tlnwc* cif San Domingo, San I'raiieiseo, and San Augustin. 

At the ea.sterii extremity of the town a small rocky ('iiiiiieiiee, on ■ 
which the f»irt of Santa Lucia is built, wliieli is much visite*! by' 
foreigners on aeconnt of tl*e beautiful vie>v wliieli it alfords of the « 
Andes. Adjacent, to tlie hill on the north is the 'J'ajaiiiar, nr bre-ik- 
watcr, raised to protect th«* city from the overflow of ilii^ Aiapoe 1 n> 
during thu nndt ing of the siiom* 011 the moiintaiii.s. At tlnr western 
extremity of the Tajamar is a haiidsiiiue bridge over the I^lapoeho of 
eight. arehe.M, whi*-h liinds to the suburb of (Jhiiiiba. Along the stuitli- 
W'ostern side of the city is the Canada, Avhieli serves as the public 
walk, au <1 is a large ojien place phmtcd with four inngniiici'nt rows of 1 
poplars, which are watyml by -cmaU^ cuuids constantly full of clear { 
running water. The Catkfdii sepiyrate^^|M^ty from the largo .suburb ' 
called La Cuhadiila. A4 l the* iv«Bterii*'wtreraity of the city is the | 
small suburb of Ch 11 chiinco. | 

Coarse ponebos and 8 iiddl 9 ry* 4 mb made to some extiMit in Santiago, | 
and sent to the other para .cff OhiR. *Siiiitiago exports the produce of 
itc niincn, ami jerked beefy-hidiyi?, amVfrnit.s to Valparaiso, from which 
]»lacc 'it receives the -tnaiiiffactures of Europe, t.'liiiia, aiul East 
ln<lieH 7 with Bugar, cacao, and wjae otlier colonial productions from 
Peru and (Central Atiiericii. TUStoIuI from Santiago fro Valparaiso, a 
distaucu of IH) miles, is the bestfarmii^l road in South America ; and 
prueticuble for curri ages, tbougli iMPPBseB three ranges of stee]> hills. 
Santiago has some commerciid ihtcHreourso with Mtuidoza, on the 
eastern side of the Andes, with wliich it is connecled by two roads, 
the northern of which traverses the Andes by the* inountain pass of 
Uspalhiia, which at its highest elevation, called the Cuiiibrc, attain.^ ! 
T2,4i34 feet above the sea* level, aucl may be passtsd on mules from the 
beginning of November to the end of May ; tvhile the southern nsMl 
leads over the mountain pass of i’Ditillo, south of Mount Tu]uiugnt«», 
which attains an olovatiou of 14 , 3(10 feet above the sea-levrl, and is 
Bcldora open longer tlian from the beginning of January to iho end of 
April. By thoso i*oads Santiago receives mules, 1 tides, soap, tidlow, 
dried fruits, and wine from Mendoza. 

SANllAGO DEL ESTEUO, one of the provinces of t-he Argentine 
Confederation, South America., lic.s bciweoii 27" and 30' S. lat., (IP 


I and 65“ W. long. It is hounded »S. by the province of Cordova ; •S.E. 
by that of Santa Fd, from which it is separated liy the Laguna Salados 
de los Porojigo.s ; E. by the desert tract known as El Gran Chaco ; 
N. by the province of Tucumau ; and W, by that of Cataiuarca, from 
which it is separated in part by the desert tract called the Gran 
Salinas. 'J*he area is about 70,000 square mile:-}; the poymlatiou is 
under 50,000. 

The province of Santiago compreliciKls the western part of the Gran 
Salinas, the country betwoeu the Rio Duleo and the Rio Salado, south 
of 27“ S. lat., and also a large tract of the Oniti Chaco, to the east of 
the Rio Salado. Thu siirfuce of the country and its hydrography are 
described generally under AimEXTiNr: Confederation. It is for the 
greater part a level country, but it extends on tlie south-west towards 
the hilly region surrounding the Sierra do Cordova. The climate is 
considered to bo the hottest iu South Ainericn. By far thu larger part 
of the. ftoiinfr.ry is very infertile. Thu good laml is of coinparativcl.y 
Binali extent, and almo.st entirely limited lo a narrow tmet along both 
pide..s of the river Diilci*, and a still Rinaller tract on the banks of thi? 
Sahulo. Though the soil is sandy, it ha.H great fertility iu thu neigh- 
bourhood of the river, producing plcutiful crops of maize and wheat, 
and some good grass. \V’hei*e it is not cultivated, it i.s mostly covered 
with large trees. In the deserts which surround the cultivated tract 
that s]>euies of cacUi.s on which the cociiini al in.-ect live.s (fyac/iM 
0 ]iurilia) grows to iin exiraordiuary ^'ize, and is very abundant. For- 
merly a cuusiderable cjiiuiitity of cochineal (from »SU(I0 to 10,0001b.'-. 
annually) was scut to Peru and Cfliili. A large quantity of wild bees’- 
wax and lituiey was also ciillecfr.ed in fr.ho woods; but since the occur- 
rence of the civil disseiisidiis tln^se juirsuite have been aliuo.^t entirely 
abandoned. Some di.dricts have grxxl pasturage. Aniong the 
iiihabilaiiis are many Indians wlio speak the Qiiicliua language, and 
nianufaetmrc pcuiehos (cloaks) and coarse sarhilit-doths or bhuiket.s. 
Sofiic; Koda is exiracied on the borders of the Gran Salinas from the 
sabola. Likti the ofr.hur provinces of the Argentine Confederation, 
Santiago is a fetl(;ral state, owning a qn.'i'itied dejicndeiic.' on the central 
government. The executive power is ve.4;*d in a governor elected by' 
the junta, or provincial assembly. 

tiff Aycro, the cajutal f)f tlie province, is situated on the 
right bank of the Ifriu Duke, in 27 47' S. lat., 64“ 3' W. ^ug., pojiii- 
latidii about 40(H). It is a straggling ill-built place, but i.s the emporium 
-of the little internal and foreign trade which the province now po.seC8j5e-’. 
Mttfara is a sinall place on the Rio Saladu, where it begins to be 
navigaiiie. 

SANTIAGO DE ALANGE. !Pa.nama.] 

S.ANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA. [0.\LU.'i.\, Spani. h] 
SANTl.VGO J>K (‘CRA. [Ci r.A.l 
SA.NTIAGO DE VERAGliA. I Panama.] 

SANTlACiO ISL.VNJ). j C aim: A’ j:ui> Lsj.aM).^.] 

SAxNTlLLANA. [(JASTri.i.A la Vir.rA.J 
I SANTO-STEFANO. j 

SA N 'I'O jro.M !•:. I A XI a •.‘^ rr n a . * 

SA N 1\) N A . [t 'astilla i.a V 1 1 j a . 

SANTORIN. rniKUA.I 
SANTOS. [Riiazn..] 

SAONE, IIAU I’E, a d*'pnrtiiient in the ra.st of France, is bounded 
N. by the dejiartment of Vosges, E. by that t»f llaiit-Rhin, S. by that 
of 1 )(iubs and .1 lira, and W. by that of Uote-^l'Or, and Il.aifr.e-Mariie. 
'riie greati'st length is from east-norlh-cast. to wesL-south-Avest, 72 
miles; the gr«*;ttest breadth, at right angles to the length, is miles. 
The urea of the department is 2t)6l*r» square miles. Tlie jiupulation 
ill iSU was 34 7.1)27 ; in 13.M, 347,461*, giving 16^'3 inhabifr-aiits tu a 
square mile, or 6’2 bidow the average of the l-'i-eneli departimuits. 

'J’he eastern side of th * department is oceiqued by tlio br.'inches of 
the Vosge.M. the main rulge of which is just iqioii the border. 'The 
prineipal elevations are l.c Ralhui de Srrvanoe, iH'67 feet ; and Le 
llalluii de Taire, 3718 fei!t. A range of heigh frs brauehiug from the 
\'o.*^ges skirls tlie right bank of the (.tignou, as far as the road between 
Vesoui and Resaiieoii, and indeed rather further; and some of the 
branelies of the Faucilles oversjiread the northern fiortiou of tlie 
depart men t. 

'J'lic east of the department isoecui>icrl by the primary rocks which 
form the nuclems of the Vosges. The country on the Vi'cst and south 
of this primary district is occupied by the sandstone of the Vosges 
and other of the lower sceondary forinalious, but the gi*eatei' part of 
the department is occupied by iho secondary formations which 
intervene between tbn cretaceous group and the sandstoue of tlie 
Vosges. I'he mineral.*^ arc granite, porjihyry, freestone, stone fur 
lithography, luid excellent grindstone.s, gypsum, and a white fcaml 
valuable for the inanutaeture of glass, coals, and iron, NnuitToii.'- 
coal- and ivoii-miues are worked. There is a large number of furnaces 
and forges for the manufacture of pig- aini har-iroii and steel. 
Peal i.s also jirocurod. There are .several iiiinoral-springs, «f which 
those of Luxeuil, a town at thc^foot of the Vosges, are the inusl 
frequented. 

The department belongs to the bariu of the Sadiie. The SaAne, 
the ancient Arar, rises in the ilopartiiieiit of Vo.'iges, and enters llautc- 
Saonc near Jonvi'lle. llnice it raiis iu a gi lu ral southern direction 
through this department past Gray' and acru.sa an angle of Ci)tc-d*Or. 
It then enters the dcj’artmeiit of Raone-et-Loiiv, ])assiug Cluilon, and 
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reaches the deptirtnieut of Ain helow Tournua. Vroni this point to 
its junction ivith thelthdue iit Lyon, it Hows nearly tluo Kouth. The 
whole length of the SaOue is 280 miU s, of which 102 below Gray arc 
navigatml by steaiucra and lar^^e hnrgea. During the fi’cshos of the 
river many huge rafts of squai'o timbea*, loaded with staves, iron, and 
other heavy produce avo floated down to Uraj' and the towns above 
it. Neiu' St.-Jeau-de-Losno it is joined by two caualH, which connect 
it with the Rhine and the Seine. The stmiin is proverbially gentle. 
The principal tributaries which it receives arc the Coney, the 
Supeibe, the Lanteriic, the Divjoii, the Komain, the Murie, and 
the Oiguoii, on the left bank ; and the Aniance, the Qourgcou, and 
the Saulon on the right bank. Of these the Oignou is the most 
important: it rises near the eastern extremity of the department 
amid the Vosges, and flows soiitb-west, jiartly within, partly upon the 
border, 90 miles into the Saouc. The department is crossed by 5 
state and 14 departmental roads. The department has no canals nor 
railroads. A railway however is authorised to be inside from St.- 
Dizier, in Haute Manic, to Gray, wliic:h will connect the basin of the 
Ujipcr Saoue with the Strasburg-Paris line. 

I'be bent of summer and the cold of winter arc less intense than 
in the adjacent deiiartmouts, the autumn is usually fiui^ ; but the 
spring is variable. The soil is on ibo irvholo feitilc. About half the 
ar*a of the department is uuder the ] dough. The chief crops ax-e 
wheat, rj'e, maslin (wheat and rye mixori), maize, barley, outs, and 
potatoes. A surplus of wheat is grown for cxpoit. to the southern 
depart liients from Gray, which is one of the greatest corn 'markets in 
France. Millet, beet-rout, pulse, uiid seeds fur oil are ubo grown. 
The grass lands cjuciipy an area of nearly 150,000 acres ; they are 
chiefly along tlic banks of the hiaoiie and Oignou, and ail'ord abundance 
of good pasture. The heaths and coiuinoiis occupy nearly 55,000 
acres. The number of horned cattle is atio\ the averagf ; but the 
number of liorses, and still moiv of 6h<s*j>, is below the average. Pigs, 
goats, and asses are reared, but the mule is rare. I’lie viucyanls 
occupy nearly o0,0D0 acres ; the wine is of very ordinary quality. 
The Woods occujiy nearly 4(KJ,000 acres, and contjiin abundance of 
oak, beech, and hornbeam ; on the slopes of the Vosges there is 
abundance of lir-timber. The wolf, the fox. the aquirn l, and the 
otter are cbaimon. Game is tolerably plentiful. The rivers abound 
with flsh, including trout, cairp, pike, barbel, eels, and cravtisli. 

I'he manufactures comprise iron and iroumongeiy oV all kinds, 
carried nu in (>(> iuruuccs, lorges, and fouucirics; glass, pottery, bricks, 
leatbei , spii its, cottoii-stuUs, paper, hats, drugget, hosiery, canvass, 
seed-oil, &c!. There is a gooil trade in agriciilturnl produce, timber, 
staves, dcula, clicc.se, salt, and cattle. 

The depariiiient is divided into three arrondisBcmciits ns follows 


Arrumlissuriii'iitN. 

(.'iintons. 

1 . . 

! (.'omxnuues. 

Pop Illation in 1851. 

2. A'esciul 

10 

i. I’l.-, 

l]S,Kfi2 

2. (Ji-jiy . , . , 

lu 

1 1 


:'j. Lure . . . 

s 

Jd-i 

1 h!i,2;}.> 


1 2S 

■os;; 

■ .nr.iGu 


1. In the first arrondisscmcnt the chief town is ]V.sW, which is 
also tlic capital of fhe whole dcjiurtinL-iit. U is sitn:>tcd at the base 
of a conical hill at the jum linn of two small htreams that form a 
feeder of the Saoiic, 2tin „.i].s S.K. from Palis, and h;i.. inhabit, 
ants in the commune, it is well built, and is aduruod with iiublic 
a'** church, with a haiidsumo high altar in m;ublu, a 

town-ball, a coui*t-liou8c, a covired market, and handsome cavalry 
barracks ; there are also n theatre, un hospital, imd luiblic baths. The 
iimniiiacturrB are calicoes and other cottons, braid, hats, nails, hosiery, 
and clock and watch works. There are dye-houses, tau-yurds, mid 
\va.v blesichiiig-wfjrks. Trade is carried on in corn, hay, wine, cattle, 
iron, and hides ; there are twelve yiuirly fairs. The town has a coll.-m* 
volumes, an agricultural society, an «;cde- 
wastual seho.il, a normal school, a scientific society, and a ilepart- 
The other towns of the arrondisscm. i.t are 
18 miles N.W. from Vesoul, pojmlatioii 2800 : 

Vesoul, population 2200 : on 

tj^e Saone, which is here crossed by a Lo bridge of 14 arches: 
population, 21 .j 0. Scey-snr-Siionc h-is iron-works aucl tanyards: the 
neighbouring ctinntry is beautiful and fertile ^ ^ 

chief town, Omy (population 
670Jj, 18 built on the slope of a hill above the Soone, ^0 miles S W. 
from Vesoul, w commanded by the ruin.s of an ancient castle 
formerly inhabited by the dukes of Ifourgo 'jic. 1'he streets iir« 
crooked and atom*, but tbe huusee are built wiUi tolcrabbr rijgularity 
Ihere are cavalry barracks, a theatre, u fouufciiii, a i.ublic walk, au 
exchange, two hospitals, and Hcveml parish churobes. Some w<Kil]eD 
cloth aud other articles are manuiactured; but tiio chief buHinoss of 
uiciown nnses from ita situation on tbu Sudne, oii which river kockIh 
i^^ierc embarked from diflerent parta of Lorraine, Chami«igue, Sour- 
kogtic, and }• rancho Comtd, in order to be sent to the south of 
maw AM I***!*'*!- Thera are iminenao 

aL Troiuoy, coutainz 11 hydraulic wheele, worked by water. 


power derived from the Sadue, and driving 11 pairs of iiiillBtones. 
The flour is sent down the river chiefly to Lyon and Marseille. Tbe 
chief articles of trade are corn, hay, timber, deals, wine, iron, and 
colonial produce. Gray has a tribunal of first instance, an agricultural 
I society, a college, aud a public library. At Cfiamplitte, which stands 
LH miles N.W. from Gray in the valley of the jSalou and has 3100 
' inhabitants, linens, druggeti^ brandy, and hats are manufactured. 
The hills around Cliamplitte are covered with vineyards. 11 

miles E. from Gray (population 2700), druggets, cotton goods, and 
viuf'gar are made, and considerable trade is carriotl on in wine. 

3. In the third arrondhsement the chief town is Lure, which is 
situated in a marshy jilaiu 1C miles N.E. from Vesoul, and has 334 C 
iiihabitauts in the commune. Lure was formerly celebratcKl for its 
Benedictine abbey. The sub-prefect occupies the former rcsidenoo of 
the abbot. The town couHtHts principally of one long and very wide 
street, into which sonic smaller streets or lanes open ^ th e houses are 
low, but tolerably well built. The inhabitants have tan-yards and 
dyi-houses, ami carry on trade in leather, iron, corn, timber aud oheese. 
^:)truw-hats are made in the district. The town has a tribunal of first 
instance iiml a college. Among the other towns arc Chanipa^piry, 
8 miles N.E. from Lure, population 3000, mostly employed in the 
neighbouring coal-mines; IJcricourt, a well-built town. 16 miles E. by 
S. Iroiii Lure, with above 3500 inhabitants, hcvci'uI cotton-mills, sotiio 
of which are driven by water and some by steam, tun-yards, breweries, 
and tile- works; SU~Loup, at the foot of the Vosges, population 2000; 
and Liuceuil, a well built town on the Breuohiii, 12 mihs N.W. from 
Lui'e, population 4000, engaged chiefly in trade and in large irou-woi ki 
near the towij. l«uxeuil is frequented for its hot miueral-Hpriugs, which 
wei^ known to the liomaiis. It was in former ages still more cclc- 
brati^d for its abbey and school, founded by fcjt. Columbanus a.1j. 690. 

^ ? his dcpui'tiiieut, with that of Doiibs, couistitiites the archiejiiscopal 
diocese of iicsiiiivon ; it is iuciiulMl in the Jurisdiction of the High 
and within the liniits of the Uiiiwrsity Aea<lemy of Besan^oii. 
The dt:partiuent returns three memhers to the TiCgislative Chamber of 
the empire. It is inchidt d in the 7th Military Division, the hoad- 
quai'ters of which are at Besan^'on. The Lutherans have a eousi>tory 
at llerieourt, and churebes at four other places in the depurtuient. 
The Lutheran service is peiToniied in tlie nave, while mfiss is cele- 
biiited in the clioir of the parish church of llerieourt. 

{Dictioimairv dr la J'raiicc.) 

iSAONlil-ET-LOlliK, a department of hVance, bounded N. by Odte- 
eVOr, K. by Jura, S. by those of Ain, Rhone, and Loire, and W, by 
those of Allior and Nievn*. Its greatest Unigtli from north to south 
U OS milts, fn»m east to west 85 miles. The area is 3300*7 square 
luiloH. ^The population in 1811 was 553,518; in 1851 it liad fallen 
to 534, 1 20, which gives 101*7 08 iiihabitauts to a Hqiiai*e mile, being 
12*870 hi lnw tlie average jier square mile for the whole of France. 

The d« partment is traverseil from south to north through its centre 
by the Charolais aud Maconnai.s heights, which form the prolongation 
northward of the COvennes. aud unite them with the Cot-d’Or, the 
heights of Laiigres, the FtUicilleH, and the Vosges, [CkviiNUJis.! 

1 ht;sc heights iu the Houthern part consist of short ]turalicl ranges of 
hills, wliieh arc separateii by longitudinal valleys drained by the 
feeders of the Sadiie or the Loire. In the northern part of the 
department they <lo not uccu]>y so much space as in tlie southern, 
and consist of two raiigiis of low hills separated by the valh y of the 
Iflieiiuu, through which the C'uiial-du-Ct-utre pusses. C)n the eastern 
aud western skies of these heights the surface of the department is 
tolerably level. 

The nucleus of the mountain chain is granite, which prevails also 
m the country' westward. The eastern slopes uiid the plain at Ihoir 
base nearly to the 8adne, arc occiipietl by the oolitic formations. A 
considerable extent of countiy also nruiiud ChuroUes, on the west 
side of the heights, and extending northward almost to the Arroiix 
is occufded by the same formation^. The immediate banks of the 
Loire (above thi* junction of the Arroux) and of the 8a6uc, and that 
portion ol the department which lies east of the fciuOne, are occupied 
by the ti rtiiiry formatiuns. 

In luineral.s this is one of the richest departments in France. The 
hungry ungrateful soil of the basin of tbe Arroux covers one of the 
richest coal fields in Franco. Iron-ore is found also in this district 
and iiumei-uiiB important iron-worts are established near the ooal- 
mincB. At Creuzut, where both jcoal- and iran'miries are worked, there 
are soine of the most iuipori&it inm-works in Franco, and gi*eat 
foundries which tuiu out cannon, anchors, Htcam-uiachiuery, mill- 
ca^iiugs. Ac. The produce of those coal-fields is distributed by means 
of a railnjttd 17 miles long, which convoys the coal to the Canal-du- 
Leiitre. Iho richest manganese- mine in Fmice is at Roinaii6che. 
near tbe Saoiie, m the south of the department. Marble, alabaster 
lithographic stones, and abundance of freestone ai-o quarried. ^ 

«^«Pttrtment i" partly in the basin of the Loire, partly in 
that of tlie Saone. The line of separation between the two basins is 
formed by the Charolais heights, the country on the east of them 
being drained by the Saone, and the country on the west by the I.rfjiro. 
The Shouc itself eiitei-H the department on the north-east side from 
Cute-d Or, between Seurre and Verdun: it pursues a winding course 
south-south-west past Verdun and ChAlon, from which town ito course 
28 more directly south, to the junction of the KoysBouce, whence it 
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separatea the department from that of Ain. Its length ‘within or 
upon tlie border is about 70 milea, navigable throughout. Its prin- 
cipal affluents are the Ooubb and the Seillo, on the left bank ; atul 
the Dlieune, the Qaye, and the GrOne, on the right bank. The Douba 
receives the Quiotte on its left bank, and tbo Seille receives the Solman 
and the Sane on its left bank. The Seille is navigable from Louhaiis. 

The Loire outers the defuirtmeut on the south-west side, crnsseH 
the south-west comer, and fur the remainder of its course, until it 
quits the department altogether, forms the western boundary ; about 
5?! miles of its course, all navigable, belong to this department. It 
receives the Arconce, nr Roeonce ; the Arroux, which has 12 miles of 
navigation ; the Somme and the Tuiinay, nil on its right or east bank. 
There are a number of small lakes, some of them on the watershed 
of the two river-basins. 

The Canal du Centre, formerly the Charolais Canal, unites the Loire 
and the Saone. It commeuees in the Loire at Digoiii, and follows tlie 
valley of the Arroux for a very short distaneo, then that of the Bour- 
binco, a feeder of the Arroux ; at the head of which valley is its 
summit-level, about two miles long, whore tho canal crosses a depression 
in the Charolais heights ; it tlien descends by the valley of the Dheiuie 
to the neiglihourhood of Chagny, where it turns oil*, and joins the 
lSa<^ne at Chdlon. Its length maybe estimated at 7*0 miles, all in this 
department. I'lie lateral c*iiial to tlio Loire consists of tw<i parts, one 
oxteiiding from Uoaniie, in the department of Loire, to Digoin, in this 
department ; the other from Digoin to Briare, in the <lepartmeiit <»f 
Loiret. The total river and canal navigation of the department 
amounts to about 270 miles. 

The eliiiiate is changeable in tin* Charolais hoiglits ; it is too cold in 
tliis part to allow the culture of the; vim^ In the rich plain extending 
from thosrt lioights to tln^ SaOno the climate is delightful. Of the 
total niea of the d4‘partmeiit, more than half is under the phnigh. 
The chief crops are wheat, rye, masliii, maiz<\ barley, buckwheat, and 
]iolatoeH. That jiart of Jfie department which lies to the east of t’he 
iSaonc is ehii'fly a corn-growing district; the parts immediately adja- 
c!cnt to the river art! j>nHiiietivi» in wine and pasturage, as well as in 
corn ; ami the filiiiii between the heights and the Loire ah(»uiids in 
imsture. U'he meadows and grass-himls have an extent of nearly 
;i20,0()0 acres, besides to (> 0,000 acres of heath and coiuimui. 

'file, luiiidier of horned -cattle is aliove ilie average. The beef of the 
district is very goorl; tht» principal supply of liyon is from tliis depart- 
ment. The niinihor <if hordes and sheep is small. A considerable 
number of pigs is bred. Oxen arc very generally cnifiloyed in the 
labours of air ri culture, and n considerable number is sent from the 
m'ighhoiirhood of (Jhnrolhis for the supply of the markets of Paris. 
Tht! viiievards occupy about 95,000 acres, and some of the wines, 
ospociaily those grown in the neighbourhood of Id aeon, are in very 
high r*-pute. 'J’he great bulk of the vintage however ranks only as 
Cfunmon table-wine, 'fho woodlands occupy above 100,000 acres; 
the timber is cbi«‘(ly oak, bcoeb, ash, j»iiie, fir, and cliostiiut. The 
wolf and 1 be wild boar are met with in the Ci^vcnnes. 

Besides the iiidusiri:il products alroa<ly meiitif}iied, the inhabitants 
manufacture s(:<*cl, glass bottles, pa]»er, copper ware, beet root sugar, 
cotton Ktuil's, leather, ])ottery, drugget, felt hats, wine casks, oil, Hour, 
bricks, Ac, 

Tin* ilci»artmcnt is divided into five arrondisscinouts, as follow.s : — 


Arroiitlispriiu'ii ts. 

('antoiis. 

ComiiiuiicH. 

ropuiutioii ill lft:>1 

1. Macon 

51 

! \M\ 

i 122,401 

2. Aiitnii . . . 

ft 

i K5 

1 loo, *2 SO 

:i. ('hiirollcH 

I.*! 

1 i:iH 

! l.i;i..*lo4 

1. Dinloii . , . 

10 

1 i:>r> 

1 i;io,i7;j 

5. Ixtiihanfl . . . 

1 « 

81 

88,5 :•(• 

Total . • • 1 

1 48 

fi92 

; 571,720 


1. The first arrondissemeiit is named from its chief town, Macon, 
and among the other places worth uaiiiiiig is Clunt/^ Hiiiiuted in the 
valley of the drone, 12 miles N.W. fnnii Miicoii, and fanioiis for its 
ancient Benedictine abbey, which was founded by William 1. of 
Arpietaiue, A.P. 910, and destroyed at the timi! of the first French 
rovuhition. The town has a college and 4200 inhabitants, who tiiaiiu- 
factiirc drugget, steel-waro, paper, vinegar, leather, &c. Tin* abbot’s 
house is the only pait of the buildings of the Oliiiiiac monks now 
still standing. Touitim is pleasantly situated at the foot of a little 
hill on the right bank of the Saone, over which there is a good wooden 
bridge : tlie houses are iudiOerontly built ; there are two public walks 
Mill a quay along the river. The townsmen maiiufaotui*e hate, blaiiki*ts, 
calicoes, cotton counterpanes, beet- root sugar, and potash : they send 
a great quantity of good huildiiig-stoiie to Lyon by the river, ami 
^rry on traile in com and wine. Tliero are twtdve yearly fairs. 
There is a tribunal of commerce at Tourniis. The population of the 
towu IS 5300. 

2. Ill the second arrondissemont the chief town is At^tun. The 
m.her towns are — Cbar7u», 33 miles S.K. from Autun : populntioii, 3050. 
Epina^ in a rich coal-field, 10 miles E. from Autun : population, 2l!f00. 

EvCtjuf^ 22 miles S. by W. from Autun : population, 2000 ; and 
MoiUcmu^ 15 miles S. by E. from Autun : ]iopiilatiou, 1500. Moiit- 


cenis formerly gave name to a county belonging to the dukes of 
Bourgogne, the ruins of whoso oostle still cover a hill a>)Ovo the town. 
Near Montoeiiis is the village of Creuzot : population, 6100. From 
1500 to 2000 workmen ore employed in the coal- and iron-mines, iron- 
works, glass-works, Ac. 

3. In the third arrondissemont* the chief town, OharoVes^ is situated 
at the junction of tho Sunicnce and Arconce, 28 miles W. by N. from 
Mdeon, and has about 3000 inhabitants. Charolles has tribunals 
of first instance ami of commerce, an agricultural society, and a college. 
The townsmen are engaged in tho iron -works and potteries of the 
neighbourhood. Among the other towns are — Bourbon Lancy, famous 
for its hot-springs, 27 miles N.W. from Charolles: populatioTi 2900. 
Chauffaillca, a busy modem littlo town of 3000 inhabitants, who 
manufacture linen and cotton stiifTs, is 17 miles S. from Charolles. 
Diffoin, at the junction of tho Canal du Centre with the Loire, popu- 
lation 3100. Marcigny, 16 miles S. by W. from Charolles, has 2*500 
inhabitants, who niniiufactiiro leather and taldc-lirieii, and carry on 
trade in corn and wine. Paruy-lK-Monial, near the Canal du Centn?, 
has a fine gothic church (which dates from a.d. 1004), and 3400 inhabit- 
ants; ami 2\mlon~zur‘Arrou,r, 20 miles N.N.W. from Charolles: 
jiopuliiiion, 2340. 

4. Ill tho fourth an'ondisscment the chief town is Ch.\LON, or 
Chalon-sur-Saone. Oitoifny^ 10 miles N.W. from ChMon (population 
3000), is rathor a pretty town in the mblst of a country of vineyards ; 
(firry, a well-built town of 3000 inlnibitants, is sitiiiited 6 miles W. 
from Chsllon, in a country which produces exctdleiit wiir s; Sennrery- 
lc-(Jrand, 9 miles S. from Cluilon, is a handsome well-built toam, 
with 2600 iiiliabitants, who carry oii tiado in corn aud wine ; IV/v/aa, 
at the junction of the JJoitbs and Saone, situated partly on a hill, 
partly on a jilain (w'hich is protected by dyk«'8 from the floods of tho 
two rivers), was formerly ii^tnmgly fortified jdace. Its defences weT*e 
demolislird by IJciiri IV. and Louis XIV'. : population, 2000. 

*5. In tlie fifth nrrondisscimmt the chief town, JAjufiftns, an ill- 
biiilt place on the Seille, 39 miles S.K. frr>rri Chfiloii, is an old town, 
with tho upper stories of the hoiisos pivyecting over the causeway. 
It has ail hospital, an agricultural society, a college, tribunals of first 
iiistaiJCM and of coiiiuiercc, and 3700 inhabitants, who manufacture 
flour, leather, and traile in cattle, poultry, &c. It stands on tho left 
bank of the river Seille, tho navigatiou of which commoucos here. 
The other cantons are iianied from mere villages. 

The d*-p»rtinent is well provided with tho means of communication 
both by land and water. It is traversed by 7 government, 21 depart- 
mental, and several ])arisli roads ; and also by the i'aris-Mameille 
railway, wliich runs down the right bank of the SaOiie from CliAlon 
to J/yoiJ, ami jmsses through Macon. Fi-oin Cfliaion, lines are unthorised 
to be constructed to Jldh*, in the de^iartiiient of *Tnrii, whence one 
branch is to run to Bosam^'Oii, auotliur to Gray, and a third to Lous 
Ic Saidiiicr. 

Tho department constitutes the diocese of Autun, in the cccle- 
.'lia'^tieal f>rovince of Ly«'n-et-Vinnne. It is in the jurisiliction of 
the High Court of Dijon, and within the limits of tlie University- 
Academy of r.yon. Jt is in the ^th .Military Divisimi. the he:id- 
(piarters of which are at i^yon. It sends four members to tho Legis- 
lative Chamber of the empire. 

{iPidionnairv. dc In Franev ; Annuairc •pnur V An 18.53; (ijKijnd 
Paperff.) 

SAOKOTO. [Xiur..] 

SA PCOTL. [Lkicksteksiiiuk.] 

SA I »<JN AK A. [ Basiiju ATA. \ 

SAlMil. [I’llINCirATO ClTIlA.] 

SAliA. [OrouuiA.J 

B AliAGOSSA. [Zakauo/.v, | 

SAUAISK. [Hiasan.I 
SAIIA.MON. fOLits.| 

SARANSK. |Pi:nsa.] 

SAUAT(.)V, a gnvtM’iinieTit of Asiatic Russia, lies between 4S® and 
*53" N. lat., 42 2U' and .51' 2(»' E. loiitr. It is bounded X. by Pensa, 
Simbirsk, and Orenburg; J*]. and S. by Astrakhan; and NV. by Tiiinbow, 
Vorom*tz, and the country of tho Don Cossaka. The northern frontier 
is 37.5 milt*8 in extent, but the ticmtherii only 75 miles. The area is 
about 74,590 square miles ; and the population in 3846 was 1,718,600. 
The soil of this governiiient is very unequal : to the east of the Volg.a, 
wdiich traverses it from north to south, ami divides it into two nearly 
equal portions, it forms a barren steppe of great extent; on the west 
of tho Volga tho surface is undulating and varied with hills, very 
friiitfiil in the northern part, but poor and stony towards the south. 
In the western portiiui there are hills of slate and liinestoiio, which 
are pretty elevated in the south, ami accompany the rit;ht hank of the 
Volga i|^ far ns Zarirzyu. Those hills separate the \'olg.i from tho 
Don. The Volga traverses the government iti its wholi* length from 
north to south, as far as Sar<*ptn bi*lo\v Zaritzyn, where it forma an 
elbow, and, running to the ea-*!, divides this govcriinn'iit from that of 
Astrakhan. To tbo west of the Volga there are some tributaries of 
the Don, which run fnini south to north, lii the c.astt'rn part there 
are many lakes, the most reiiiarkable ol wLich is the salt-lake of 
Elton, on tho south-east, towaiils the frontier of Astrakhan. On the 
north side the banks rise rapidly ; on the south access to it is easy. 
Tho lako is of an oval form, the longest diameter being about 11 miles 
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nnd the Bhortent nearly 9 inileg. The sii|ierficiiil extent is 45,500 
English acres. There are some other less considerahle salt lakes. The 
climate is temperate, the air dry and healthy. The moan suminor 
lieat is 64“, and the mean winter cold 23® ; the (rreat<jst cold is — 1 7'* 
and the greatest In’at 4- 97‘' of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Violent 
whirlwinds are frequent. The stepj>e beyond the Volga serves only 
for pasturage, and it is only along the banks that tliero is a little 
cultivation. To tlio west of the \'oIga ngrifjujture is the chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants; and in the north-west part the soil is so rich 
as to need uo niauiirc. Rye, whvnt, oats, inillet, pens, flax, and hemp 
are cultivated. Tiie foreign colonists have introduced thi‘ cultivation 
of tobacco, ho»i.s, and inuddcr. The iuhabitiuits culiivato melons 
(especially water-nich>ns), fruit-trees, nnd even vines about Sarepto, 
nnd inulborry-trecs at S;iratov. The forests, which are chiefly to the 
north-west, consist of oaks, pines, maples, and poplars, but though 
prettj' extensive, they do not auflSce for the general consumption. Tlie 
breeding of cuttle is, next to agriculture, the chief occupation of the 
inhahitniitH ; the breed of slice]), which yield coarse wool, has been 
improved by the importation of merinos. The Tartars keep a great 
quantity of bees. The fisheries on the Volga are productive. The 
minerals an; salt, millstonoH, and a little iron. 

The government is divided into 10 c:ircle.s, and comprises a mixed 
])opulation composed of Russians, Tartars, Oossaks, aixl other tribes, 
besidas a great number of foreign colonists, who were originally intro- 
duced by CatluTiiie II., cliicHy from Swit>ser]and and Oeriiiauy. Most 


of Tunis* and Capo Carbonaro, tho aoaUi-enot poiut, is 170 miles 
from Trapani on tho north-west coast of Sicily. Towards the north, 
the uarroweet part of tlie Strait of Ilonifnoio, which divid^ Sardinia 
from Coreieii, is about 9 miles across. Tho situation of Sardima w 
central with regard to Italy, Sicily, Ihirbnry, France, and ^lain. 
The ialand contniiiB excellent harbours ; San Pietro and 1 orto-Conte 
on the western coast^ the roadsteads of Alad«laleiia on Che northiTii jind 
Termiiova on the eastern coast, besides the spacious bays ot Cagliari, 
Palmas, Oristano, and Alghoro, and the roadsteads of Vignola, 7'ortoll, 
and Porto Tori*o«. 

A chain of firimitive mountains runs fi-om north to south along the 
whole eastern side of tho island, occu])ying about ouc-tliird of its sur- 
face, and forming the wild districts of (jlalliira, Ogliastra, Barbargia, 
Sarabus, and Hadui ; this range consists of granite and schistus, with 
largo musses of quartz, mica, and felspar. Fiiw of the summits exceed 
3000 feet, cxce]>t the IWk of Ijiml^arra in tho Qullura, whicli is 3GSG 
feet liigli, and the (lenargentii range, which is near the centre 
of the island, and attains an elevation of 5270 feet. West of this 
highland region, and along the central length of tho island, there is a 
succe.sHioii of fine jilulus intersected by mugo.s of smaller bills, nnd 
1 stretching in some ]ilacos us fur us the western coast, such as at 
Oristano and Alghoro. The rcmaiiling part of tho western const is 
occupied by several uneonnected inoiintain groups, some primitivi.*, 
snuku secondary, and others of volciiiiic formation, jutting out in uuine- 
rotiM and picturesque lieadlands, and giving to that part of t)ic islaiMl 


of the colonies are on the right bank of the A’'olga between Volgsk | a moi'c varied and ])lousing aspect than the abrupt and iron-bound 
and Kam^'scbiijst, and on <lje banks of the Modweditza and of the ' eastern coast. At the soiith-vresieru extremity of the island are the 
Iliiwlia, which fall into the Don. The names of Snlcure, Scliuffhausen, j niountains of Siilcis, consisting of granite and primitive limestone, 
Zurich, Glaris, Liieemo, lTiiterwald»>u, A<!., wliieli arc given to these separated from the eastern chain by the Campidano, or wide plain, 
villages, indicate the original oonntry i*f the founders. The little ! which spivads north of Cagliari towanls Oristano. North of the Suleis, 
town of Sarefita was fcnmdcd by the Mo^viaii bretliivn, and is still ' and separated from it by tho romantic valley of Tglesias, are the moiiii- 
occu])i<‘d by members of tliat socitdy. ‘ tains of MiirgiaTii and Arcuentu, which rise along tlie western coast, 

/<m’ftfor, the ca])ital of the goverument, po]iii];itio]i about. 45,OUO, is 
situated on the right bunk of the Volga, in 51" 31 ' N*. lat., 4(J'‘ F. long.. 


and the latter of whieh atbaina the height ^of 231 (i feet. North of 
thc.'C lies the deep (j ill f of Oristano, and east of it is a great plain, 
in*nu arid ami barren vallcy^, between the river and a range of rather ; thnuigh which flows tho Tirsi, tlie principal river of Sardinia. N^irth 
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high calcareous iiiouiitaiiis. 'Plie town, which i.s ueitlier liaTidsome 
nor regular, is divided into ilio up]ier nnd lower town.s ; it \va.s built 
on its present site in lGt)5, and has 1 »i‘(mi frequently ravaged by lire. 
The greater part of the city is built of wood. Tlierii arc seven .stone 
luid 8cv« ral wooden cbiii’chcs, two convents, a v<?ry large market-place 
or bazaar, a gymnasium, and a botanic g:irdon. iSaratov is the seat 
of a consistory fur the Protestant cornniiinitieH (except the Atoravians 
at Sarepta) in the goveniments of Surutov, Astraklmn, and eiL'ht oilier 
govemuieiita, and is also the centre of a very exicnsive aiicl advanta- 
geous trade. 7’hrco large annual fnirs are' held liere. IVfyifZ', with 
8500 inhabitants, is a very pretty town, built at the foot of a high 
mountain on the right bank of iho Volg.i, above 90 miles alukve 
Saratov : it is inbubited by wealthy incrclirmts. who carry on a con- 
siderable trade. The neat town of Surt/tfa was roiiud<'<l in 1705. It 
is situated on the right b;ink of the A'olga, near the juiicii<»n of the 
Sarpa, and has about 3000 iiihabitaritH. All the streets, which arc 
planted with poplars, terminate in a very large inarkct-phice, with a 
fountain in tho centre, which sup])lit'.s eveiy house with water. The 
Aloraviaijs intended at first to follow agriculture, but in the midst of 
an arid stefipc they could not execute this project ; they now have 
manufactures of linen-cloth, tobacco, liqueurs, &c., with which they 
c.'irry on considerable tradit with the Jvalinucks. Tlie brcilireii culti- 
vate their gardens around the town wil.li much care, /xaniishin, 
po]>ii1atinxi about 7000, is situated on the Volga, at the junction of 
the Kamishiuka. It has a consid'-rHliIe trade in agricultural ]U'oduce. 
There are several salt-stores, tallow factoriis, and watcr-iiiilJs. The 
town i.s ]»rotccted by a wall. KilhiuJc, population 4500, about 
110 miles N. by E. from Saratov, has a good trade in timber. Tliero 
ai*e some iron-works, nnd tan-works. PctruwitL', iiopiilatiou 7000, cm 
tlio river Aleihveditssa, carries on some trade in com. 7Mic town pos- 
sesaes a citadel. or T'ziU'itiin, ]iopiilatioii *1000, is hitintted j 

on the right b.iiik of the Volga, about 230 miles »S.*S.\\'. froui iS.iratov, ! 


of this )>laiu, and near ibo western coast, is the group of Monte k'erru, 
which risits 2790 feet above the sea; and farther iiortli, towards 
Alghoro, is Moiito Minerva, 2100 feet high. A successioii of highliiiui:-. 
partly of volcanic formation, extends north of the basin of the 'firsi, 
and quite across the breadth of the island, through the district, of 
Gocoaiio, and joins tho mountains of (hillura on the eastern coast. 
This range divides the north-west part of the i.slaiid from the rcumitidcr. 
At the northern base of it is the extensive^ plain called Caiiqio d'Ozieri, 
and Catiipo di Giavosu, through which the river Coguiiias Hows to the 
ijorthward. This plain is Vxmiided on the north-wc.st by a hilly tract 
iii<»stly of volcanic formation, one point of which, wlici'cupoii stands 
the town of Osilo, is 2090 feet liigh. West of tlii.s Jiilly tract is tlic 
plain of Snsuari, extending from the uoi thei*]! coast at Pui'to 'rorres to 
Uit* western sea towai’ds Alghero. 

NorLh-w<!st of the plain of Sassuri is the mountainous ])enitisnla of 
Nurra, whieh stretches out into thi^ sea, terminating in tlij'ec abrupt 
hcadhinds : (kipo Gaccia to the south, above 500 feet high ; Capo 
Argentaro to the west; and Cape Falcon, the Corditiinum Prornoii- 
toriiim t>f Ptolemy, to the north. A narrow and shallow strait, lineil 
with sharp rocks, runs between this ca])e and the island of Asiiiara, 
the ancient licriailis luhiila, a inoiii.t:iiiiuuH island of a long irregular 
sLape, iiidoutf'fl by several giiHs and coves, ami having noarl}' 30 iniles 
of coast-line to a eouiyiaraiively sniall surfatie.. It is inhubited by a 
few Blie]fherds iiiul farmers. The north and west coasts of Asinara 
am very steep, Mont IStrommiinica, the priucip:il cli-vatioii, being 1.500 
fict above the sea. The whole- ])cuinsula of Nurra is covered with 
mountains, the northern parts of which consist of griMit massrs of 
granite with Hchisio.so rocks, and the southern part is compact lline- 
stoiie wuth gypsum nm] quartz. 'The {iriucipal summits in this range 
are from 1-100 to 2000 feet high. 

An ancient volcfiuic district extends along tho centre of tlie i.'^land, 
beginning at Alonastir, north of Gagliari, and running northward 
between Nurri and Sardara : it comjireheuds the towns of Ales, .Milis, 


This place is celebrated for its niiiieriLl waters. ^ , , 

SARAWAK, ii ])rovince on the iiortli -western coast of the island of ' and San JiU-ssiirgin, which last is built in the crater of an extinct 
Borneo, of which Sir •lames Brrioke is the Raja, or guveriior, under • volcano. It then extends to Pionorva and Qiiercmula, on the border 
the ajqioiiitniLut of the .Sulbiii of Borin-o. Tin- ]iroviiicc of Sarawak * of the great northern plain of Oiave.sii, where a crater i,s clearly distin 


extends between 1'" and 2" N. hit., 109'' 4 0' .-md 11 T' 40' E. long. Jt 
is watered by the river Sarawak and its tribniarie.s. [Boijnko.] Tiic 
capital, Saraw'ak, formerly Kuchin, contains u iiOj>ulatiou of 12,000. 



guidiahlo, which from its unbroken conical shape and lino red asbos 
bears the a|ipcaraucf) of comparatively recent action ; and the whole 
Hurrouucliiig country consists ofMilaggy^ lava, rugged scori.'c, obsidian, 

tufa towards 
bods extend 
I hilly region east 

„ . , , bcl Sardo, on the 

most western point, to Cape Oomino on the eastern coast. It is northern coast, where they form abrupt cliffs 300 feet above tlio sea. 
100 miles in length, the averiige breadth is 09 miles, leaving'out the Tho town-wall and most of the houses of Castel Sardo are built of 
projections. The area is variously stated, soiue cstimuteH making it lava. 7'he river ('oguiuas forms on this side tlic geolugteal boundary 
9300 square miles, which is considenibly more than the area of Sicily, between the primitive fonuutiuns of the oaHteni coilutry, and the trap 
others make it only S021 square miles, being a little hiss iban that of ; and volcanic products to tlie westward. At Nurri, in the soiithorn 
Sicily. Tlie north-eastern {loint of the island, near Terratiova, is ' pari of the island, on tho bordors of the eastern highlands overlooking 
about 150 milcH W. by S. from the monlhs of tbo Tiber, and (kipe the Campidano, or great filain of Cagliari, are two bills called ‘ Pizz’ o 
Carbonaro, at the Sfuitli eastern extremity, is about 300 miles W. Oglioddu' and * Pizz* c Ogii Manim,* meaning peaks of the little and 
from the coiuit of (.'alubria. Cape Spartivente, the most southern great eye, which appear to liavo been ignivornous mouths. A lava 
poiut of Sardinia, i^ about 120 miles north of Cape Serrat on tbo coast ; stream has run from them over a c^dL-arcous tract, which forma an 
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elevated plaia or table^land nearly 1600 feet above the sea, called Sa 
Oiara a Sorri, from the neighbouring village of SerrL Thia plain is 
covered with oak, ilex, and cork-treea, while ita northern declivity 
contains rich pasture. North-west of this plain is the Qiarn, or lava- 
bed of Gestori, of similar formation, which has proceeded from a 
crater near the town of Ales : it is strewed with masses of obsidian 
and trachytic and cellular lava, so ns to rosomblo a city in ruins. At 
Monastir, in the plain north of Cagliari, there is a distinct double 
crater, now well wooded, and a bridge has been constructed there of 
fine rod trap over a feeder of the Uila. 

The principal rivers of Sardinia arc ; — 1. The the Tht/rsua of 

Pto]eni 3 % which drains the central part of the island. It rises 
near Biidiiao, on the west sidi; of the Galium Mountains, flows first 
south and then south-west, along the base of the Goci'ano ridge, 
passes through the fine valley of Ottana, receiviutr several tributsiry 
streams from the iiiounlains of Genargeutu ; then flowing by Fordon- 
giatnis it enters the plain of Oristauo, jinssing north of that town, 
below w’hich it turns abruptly to the south, and enters the sea afT.er a 
tortuous course of between 70 and 80 mih's. In very dry summers it 
is fordable near its iiioiitli, but in winter it contains a vast mass of ; 
water, and inundates coiisidcrablo tracts. 2. The Cor/uincut, in the | 
northern part of the island, rises in the volcanic region of Jlonorva, | 
flows northward through the ]>laiiiH of Giavesu and Ozleri, receives ! 
several streauiis from the liighlands of Ooceaiio and of Gallura, passi^s | 
bctwiani Mount Sassu and the Limbara ritlge, when it n^fsumes the 
name of Rio di Partidns, and flowing through a romantic ravine 
below the clifTs of Castel J^oria, enters a fine plain lui joining the se:i. 
It forms a small lakc^ near its mouth, a few inilos oast of (*;u4b(>1 Hanlo. 
The course of the Coguinas is between 50 and 00 miles. au<l it is j 
fordable near its month, exc(*])t in rainy seasons, it. The F! 
the Su'ftriui .(»f l*bulemy, the principal slreatn of tlio eastern part of the 
island, rises in tlie iiumntains of Coriio di Biic, and rniis southward 
through a high valley between the ridge of Geiiargentu on the west and 
the Ogli.'istra Moniitain.S' to the ciisL, passing through many solitary 
glens. It then turns eastward between llie nioiintains of Sarrahus on 
one side and the hills of Parti* Olla, which divide it from the Caimpi- 
dniio, «»r plain of Cagliari, a ml afti-rwards winding through tln^ fertile 
grounds of Villa Pn/.zu, San V'ito, and Munivera, enters the sea 
between two low roeky points on which stand the towers of Xidiims 
and Corallo, after a coiirHe of between 50 and 00 miles. As it runs 
between two mouiiiaiii ridges, the hayin of the Fhiniemhwo in very 
narrow; in the winter it i^ swelled with the drainage (d' the surround- 
ing iiiountaiii region, and it then assumes a very im]>().sing a(i)>ear- 
ance. I. The or /7/o, rises in a fountain in the t'lble-laml of 

Sarcidami on the south .‘-lojio of the Geiiargentu ridge, and, flowing 
seutliward through tlie plain of the Campidano, is joim*d b 3 ' the 
Calarilii from the moniitaiiis of Gergei on tlie oast, and the Si xerr is, 
■wdiich conies near Iglesias, from the west. The united stream entors 
the Lttl'c of OwjUari, which lies west of that city, and is fl or 7 miles 
long by JJ or 4 iiiile.s broad, mid corumuiiieates with the sea by H(^vcn 
cuts through a narrow strip of .sand. This lake is navigated by fiat- 
bottomed boats, ami contains abuiidaiiee of cels, mullets, and other 
fislies ; it is abo freqiietited by flamingoes and pelicans in the winter. 
Between tlie lower course of the Fbinieiidoso nm.! Capo Carbonara is 
a remarkable seveii peaked ridge (21310 feet bigb), called Setto-Fratclli 
(Seven Brothcr.s), whicli fills u]i the souUi-easlerii angle of the island. 
Besidi'n tlie.se four rivers there .arc many Hinaller streams, such as the 
TiirrifaHo, wliich flows llirongli the plain of Sassari, and is enmsed 
near its month by a substantial Roman bridge in excellent preserva- 
tion ; the Tt nnOy or River of Bo.<a, on the western coa.st ; and the 
(Jintrino, or River of Orosei, which is navigable by boats for about a 
mile and a quarter inland on the eitslern coast ; it i.s an abiiiiduut and 
impotnoiiR stri-am from its source, which is on tlio oastcriji shqie of 
the Barhargia Mountains. 

The elimsite varies greatly according to the seasons and h)calitie.s. 
Along the eoa^it tlie ihennometcr ranges in the course of the year 
from oi *’ to flO" ; but it falls at times cuusidei'rdoly lower in the high- 
land.y. Tho sumiiiits of Geuargentu are of ten capped with snow in 
the course of the winter. Hail and thuudcr-storniH are rare, but rain 
lulls copiously in the autuiiin. In the summer the country is subject 
to long droughts, but the heavy dews of the night partly eoiiipeiisute 
for the want of rain. Earthquakes are very rare and slight. The 
plains and some of tho lower valleys arc very unhealthy in consequence 
of malaria fever, called by the natives * intotnperie.* Most people 
remove fi-om the plains to tho higher "grounds on St. John's Day, tho 
24th of Juno, when the air begins to bo unhealthy, though it does not 
become dangerous till August, from which time it continues so to the 
end of November. The iuhabitimts of the plains are viow’cd by those 
of the highlands with marked contempt as weak and dt^generate. 

Tho lands of Sardinia arc divided into feudal and non-feudal. Tho 
feudal lauds either belong to the respective nobles, several of whom 
are of Spauisli families and non-resident, who entrust their dutiiaiiis to 
indolent ‘ podatarii,' or stewards, or have been sold to private indi- 
viduals, wh6 still recognise tho feudal lord by paying him a trifling 
fee, and are under some restriciiona, such os not planting vineyards or 
trees without bis consent. The lauds not feudal belong either to com- 
munities or individuals, and cun bo lot or sold, or given away at tho 
will of the owners. Small portions of tlieso lands arc inclosed and well 
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cultivated, and are oalled < tanche* ; but the larger proportion consists 
of ^vidazzoni,' that is, lands belonging to communities; they are 
mostly divided into three imrts, ench of which is cultivated in ita 
turn, and while under culture is inclosed with a linQ,:of hurdles, and 
the rest, being fallow, is geuer.ally op n to the wandering flocks. Tho 
government however has for several years encouraged tho iuclosure of 
fields, and trees and hedges have been planted in many places. Leases 
are short, and rent is generally paid in kind. In some parts farms are 
let on the met iyer system. One-third of tlie stirraco of tho island 
consists of macchio, bush or waste, cfWHhtiiig of sandy or stony districts, 
. 011(1 Jakes and marshes; another third is occupied by foi'ests or 
natural pasture.<9 ; and the romaindei*, which ia cst/mated at 5,500,000 
starelli (a measure abnut four-fifths of au acre), consists of coi-n-fields, 
vinejnirfls, olivo-grounds, orchards, and gardens. About a million of 
these starelli are allotted to tbe growth of corn. Tho Sardinian 
plough resembles tbe aratriim of tlio Romans ; it is light, and pene- 
trates only two or three inches into tlie ground, mid lias no coulter. 
Most of the gardeti-groiiiidM are worked with the hoc, the spade and 
mattock being generally unknown. Cnrii is left in tho fields until it 
is threshed, which operation is perfoiincd by the treading of mares or 
colts on an urea prepai*ed by paring off the sward and beating tho soil 
'tyith a mullet to tho rcqiiisitfi liardijeKs. Wind-mills are unknown, 
and water-mills are found only in the tiorbheni pari of the islan'l. 
Com is winnowed, and it is generally ground in a corner of the liou.-iu 
by means id' the dome.stic mill, turned by an ass. There i.s no r gular 
system of manuring the ground ; it i.-i done however surnotimos when 
urgently required. Rariug mid burning are the connnoii proce.-^sis. 
Tho only artifleial fodder for cuttle is the ' iiii.schiale,' a mixture of 
barley, lucerne, ba.sil, and votciies, well known to the ancients. 

Cattle, sIk'C]), goats, and swine are divided into two classo.s : tho 
‘luaiiso,’ or tamo, being those which work or yicLl milk, wool, A.c., are 
enrofully tended and kept in the best pa^^tan•s; and the * rude,’ wliicli 
are for Hlaiightui* or for breeding, ami which arc allowi d to r.n.mblo 
over hills and wa.stes almost in a wild state. All the labour of the 
iit:l<l is done by oxen. The brci.*d ('f horses reared in the t;iiiclie, or 
iiicloBcd groiiucD, is carefully alteiidcd to ; horse-race.^ arc frequent. 
Fur the iiiiproveiiicnt of the breed there is uguvemnicut esLablishmimt 
in tho plain of Oliilarza, called Regia Tanca, where Arabian an>l Spaiii.<)i 
Htollions are kept, and also Swiss bulls and rams. Sardiiiiau liorscn 
are in geiieml free from vice, patient of l*align»*, and require but niode- 
rato food, and the Sards are generally very good boi*ficmeu. The uuilo 
is unknown. Oxen are us»*d for drawing the carts, tho wheels of wbicli 
are made of a solid piece of wood, strongthfiied and protected by largo- 
headed nails, the only iron u.s»*d in the whole niauhiuo. The axlolreo 
is fixed into th<» wheels, and turns round with them. 

The bc.st furo.'^ts are in tho mouut.iinous districts of Galbirc, Bar- 
bargia, Goceano, Marghiuc, and Planargia. On tlie south-west sid.f Jif 
tho ridge of Geuargentu is an extcn.iivc clevateil plain, calloil Su 
Sarcidiiiiu, Cl t vert'd 'with fine oak-, bt'c.:Ii-, chestnut-, and cork-irees; 
and on the Meiiunieiu range, betwrern San Tju-'.surgiu and Macouier, is 
another elevated ]»laiii, calleil Su liitlu do St. Antoni, about nine miles 
wide and eleven or twelve miles lung, covered with a rich forest. Fine 
woods arc a].so found in the Giaru tb* Scri'i, ami on tho hills of Tivbina 
ami ArcuoHa. and they abound with wild hogs and game, riiie-tree; 
arc not common excei»t near Tcrrauova. The cork-tree grow'.s very 
fine and in great quantity in the iiorilnTu part of the island. Timber 
is very scarce in the plains, and the want of roads prevtoito the people 
from making use of that of the iiiuiintain fore.-iLs. Dwarf mulbjny- 
trees grow in abiiiidatice. 

Among fruit-trees, the fig, the vine, tho apple, apricot, p^^acls, 
almond, and prickly pear, ar.? the most common. Walnuts and clic.sl.- 
nuts are only met with in .some places. Oranges, L'lnons, aud oitrom 
are cultivated chiefly in tlie soiithern districts uf Iglcsia and Villa 
Oidro, and ue.ar Sassari, but arc not held in great esteem. 1 )ate-t ives 
grow on tho Campidano, iiml some of the ju'oducc is gathcivd aud sold, 
but it i.s nut of a good qualif y. 

Vcgctabir^s are line aud ]diMitifiil ; peas aud cabbage grow wild in 
the greatest luxuriance, and the asparagus of tho hedges is abundanl. 
ill the markets in Marcli aud April. Celery and toinatas are large and 
well flavoured, Tho ‘torzi>,’ a kind uf tumip-cabbage, grows to a 
gigantic size, weighing without tho leaves 8 lbs. or 10 lbs. SaflVon i.s 
cultivated, and is much used in cookery. 

The vine is extensively cultivated, both soil and climate being highly 
favouriiblo to it ; and though the process of making wine is still very 
imperfect, Sardinia produces some excelUnt wines. Tho ‘ Malva’ria/ 
or iiialmscy wine of (Quarto, (Cagliari. Bosa, and Sorso, the muscat wine 
of Alglien), the red wine of .-Vlgbero ami Oristrnio, ainl the winc.-i of 
the Campidano^ are much estveinoil. The natives in general m.ako 
considontble use of wine. Coniinoii wliito wines arc mail e near Sassai i 
aud Terralba, and also in tho ('ampidaiio. 

There are several extensive olive-grounds. The best olives arc those 
of Sassari. Inferior oil is produced from the OjUastra, or wild olive, 
wliich, with that made from the serves the iiensauts for 

buridiig. 

Corn is tho jinncipal article of export. The greater part of tbe 
wheat raised in Sardinia is of a superior though soft kind called trigue; 
it will keep good only eighteen or twenty mouths ; it is sowed in 
November aud Docombor. ami renpo.l in J unc. In seasons of abundant 
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harvent about 400,000 Btarelli {\{ bushels each) are exported. The : 
barley is inferior in quality »Ui compared witli the wheat ; about 200,000 
Btnrolli are exported. Maize, though it thrives well, in not very exten- 
sively grown. One hundred thuiiHtind starelli of beans, 200,000 starelli 
of peas, and 1000 starelli of lentils, are also exported annually. 

Cheese is a great object of rural economy ; it is ma<le chiefly from 
sheep and goata’ milk, and being stepped in brine, it ban a salt bitter 
taste. A great quantity is shipped for Naples, where it is in great 
demand, being much unecl when gin ted to season maccaroni. Little 
butter is made, as the treatment of cows is not well understood, and 
fodder is Bcarct^ 

Salt is a monopoly of tho g<»vemment, and a profitable branch of 
the ro^'al rt^venue, th** continental states of the house of Savoy being 
supplied entirely from Sardinia. Sweden and other states take many 
cargoes of Kult from Sardinia. Tho salterns, both natunil and artificial, 
are round the Ciiilf of Cagliari, at Oristano, Terruuova, and on the 
northern coast west of l*orto Torres. The salterns are worke»l by 
convicts sentenced to the g:illeys. Tobacco is also a royal moiio|)o]y. 
This plant, which was introduced in 1714, tlirives well. 

Flax is cultivated, and used in tho linen manufactories of the countr}'. 
The finer sort of linen is made at Ihisauhi. Wool is coarse ; it is manu- 
factured into coarse cloth for tho peasantry. Cotton gmws ver> 
well in the Gainpidaiio. Madder grows wild, and is used by the 
peasants for dyeing thedr coarse cloth. Some Fock-inosscs are also 
gathered for dyeing. Lhillocks’ hides, sboop and goat skins, and kid 
or liinib skins, are exported in great quantities. L'^ather is imported 
from Marseille and other places. Among the cxptii-ts arc — fox skins, 
martin skins, mbbit and hare skitis. The fori^sts abound with st:igs, 
small deer, wild boars, and mufioni, or murvoni, a species of large 
sheep, clothed wit h hair instead of wool. 

The tunny Hshories on the north atid west coasts are very produc- 
tive. They are mostly in the hands of foreigners, llie tunnies 
generally weigh from 100 lbs. to 300 lbs. each, but some of them arc 
above 300 lbs. All the parts of the lish arc turned to account ; most of 
them are salted and sliipped to vaiinus porta of tlie Meditciratiean, 
and a comparatively small proportion is used in the island. The 
fishery of anchovies and sardines, which t>nce used to be very prcwlnc- 
tive, is much fallen oil'. Coral is taken oil' the west and south coasts. 
This branch of industry is carried on by the Noapulitnna and Genoese. 
Pearls of an inferior quality are obtained from tbo Pinna nohilis^ 
which abounds in the shallow bays. The shell meaBurcs fi*om 15 to 
27 inches in length, and is sought chiefly for the tuft of silky hair, 
the ByMns of the ancients, which is attached to it. Tho filaments 
are of a glossy brown (colour, about 8 inches in length, and arc easily 
spun into gloves, stockings, Ac. 

Sardinia was noted in anciimt times for its mines, 'which were worked 
to a great extent, as is atti^sted by vast excavations anrl remains of 
foundries. Souih-wost of iglesias is Monte d’Oru, which appears to 
have dei ive<l its name from tlie gold formerl}' extracted from it ; the 
i-noiiutaiu has been reduced by (excavation to a mere shell. Inm- and 
lead-ore are found iu abuiidiiuce in niany places, as Wfdl as copper, 
silver, and quicksilver. In the eastern mountains are found yiorphyry, 
basall, alabaster, and marble. Chalccdonii^s, jaspers, caruolians, sar- 
donyx, tunpiois* s, and rock-crystal are found in the districts of Sulci 
and utber niouiitaitiH of th(^ west. Otlutr mineral products are fossil- 
wood, lignite, and inferior coal ; alum, uitni, nmiauthiis, asbestus, and 
u mixture of carbonate of lime and alumina, which is used by tlie 
natives in wasliing. There are numerous mineral springs. They are 
however tinpi'ovided with buildings or any sort of accoininodation for 
invalids. Vt^stiges of iincieiit thermsc exist at tho sulphureous springs 
of Fordongianus. 

The population of Sardinia amounted in 1833 to 401,973; in 1848 
to 547,112. The island is divided into 3 administrative districts: 
Cagliari, whicdi comprises the south and south-west parts of the 
island; Nuoi*o tlie cost ; and Sassari the north and north-west. The 
administrative division of Cagliari contains the following provinces : — 
Cagliari, population 106,388; Iglcsias, 42,508; Isili, 48,0.58; and 
Oi'i^tiino, 78,189. The administrative division of Nuoro contains the 
provinces of Nuoro, population 58,882; Cuglicri, 37,522; Lamisid, 
27,530. Til the adiiiiiiiMirative division of Sassari arc the provinces of 
Sassari, population 65,821 ; Alghero, 34.108; Ozieri, 24,456; and 
Tempi(», 22,660. For ccelosioKtical purposes the island is divided into 
eleven dioceses: — (Cagliari, Oristano, Sassari, Galtelli-Niiovo, Iglesias, 
Ales, Alghero, Ampuriase Civita, Bosa. Bisarcio, and Ogliustra. Cag- 
liari, Sassari, and Oristano an* archbi.diops* se s. I'ho Human C'atholic 
is the only religion of the country. Over each of the administrative 
divisions there is an intendaut-gencral, appointed by the king. 

The earliest inhabitants of the iblaiid were Celts, among whom the 
Phoenicians formed settlements; to these Iberians and Ligurians, 
Greeks and Etruscans were successively joined: nnd afterwards an 
infiisiou of Carthaginian and of Jtornau blood was added. In 1at«fr 
times Pisans and Spaniards settled in the towns and lower country, 
but iu the highlands the population has remained almost purely 
Celtic, and may bo considered as tho real descendants of tho old 
Sards, who struggled hard against both Carthage and Home. The 
Sards are of a middle stature, and well formed, with dark eyes and 
coarse black hair, though fresh complexions and blue eyes are also 
seen in tbo mountainf . Tn the Cainpidano they arc more swarthy than 


in the north part of the island, and have generally a large mouth and 
thick lips. They hnvo strong intellectiioi faculties, though mostly 
uncultivated, and an euthusiastio attachnieub to their oouiitry and 
their native district, in conHequeuce of which families seldom raniovo 
or disperse. They are kind and hospitable, but easily offended and 
excited to revenge. If the family of the sufferer ii^a blood feud has 
influence enough to stir justice into active measures against tho offeuilor, 
the latter fifi's to the mountains, where ho joins others of a similar 
description, and becomes a robber. 

Italian is the languages of the government, and is also spoken by all 
educated persons in tho largo towns. Tho native tongue is derived 
fn^m the Tiatiii, with an admixture of words of Greek and Arabic 
origin. Tho natives of the Barbargia district pride theniBelves^ oil 
the number of Greek words which they retain, and their di-itiuct 
but harsh and guttural enunciation, which is with difficulty attained 
by the rest of the Stards. At Alghero the Catalonian is generally 
spoken. 

The villages are generally largo and well situatoH, but with uupaved 
narrow streets, mean houses, and a gcncnil want of comfort. Largo 
dunghills disfigure the principal avenues. Tho villages in the Gnlliira 
are built of granite blocks, and in the other northern districts of free- 
stone ; but in the southeni division of the island most houses in the 
country are built of sun-dried bricks. The dwellings of the peasants 
have generally only one story, without windows, or if they have 
windows, they are not glazed. A whole family often dwells iu a single 
room, with their chickens, dogs, and kids, whilst the patient ass turns 
the mill in a corner. T'hroughout the island the cittadini, or inhabit- 
ants of ivallod towns, hold the coritadiiii, or villagers, iu utter contempt, 
a feeling which is cordially returned by the rustics, besides which the 
]ieople of Cagliari and those of Sassari niubtially hate each other. 
Kissing on meeting is an iudisxiensublo custom utnoug men of all 
ranks. 

The Sards are fond of feasting; they drink wines and cordials, rarely 
to excess. Fine wheatim bread is iu general iwe, excof»t iimoiig tljo 
shepherds of the eastern highlands, who eat a coarse kind of bread, 
and sometimes acorns. The Simls eat more butcher s moat than tho 
Sicilians or South Italians. Poultry is rather scarce, but game is 
plentiful. The only mode of travelling for both sexes is on horseback. 
Th(‘re are few coaclies, and those oniy in the large towns, and the 
country ])cop1e regard them as articles of offeminatu luxury. A high 
road, 125 miles iu length, runs from Cagliari to iSass-iri, passing througli 
Oristano, and keejiing us much as possible along tlio western plains. 
There arc branch roaiis iu tho most important tuwuis in the interior. 
The eastern hiLdilouds still remain ditticult of access. 

The law is tin; cliief profession for young men of respectable con- 
nc*ctions. The higln^st h'gal rank is that of a niciiiber of the) Heal 
Consiglio for the affairs of Sardinia, which consists of si^ven iiiciubers, 
and sits at Turin. It is a supremo court, and decides finally upon all 
important matters, appeals, Ac. The high court, culled Heale IJilicnza, 
sits at Cagliari for civil and criminal cases. There is an uppiuil from 
it to the Hrul Cou.sigiio at Turin. In every town or considerable 
district of tho island there is a magistrate called Vicar, in sointi pl.icf.'i 
Pudostii, or Consul in others, who, with an iLSHeH.sor and secretary, 
ju(lg(?H in the first instance for tho town and surrounding territory. 
The prefticts in each of the eleven provinces are also jinl!:(\s in civil 
matters. There is a commrTcial court at Cagliari, which dticidtis all 
commercial suits. Sardinia furnishes by voluntary (Uilistmout one 
regiment to the royal army, besides which it has a militia, an irregular 
furixs of about 6000 cavalry and 1200 infautry, tlie otlicei's of wliicli 
wear a uniform, but receive no pay. There arc only three regularly 
fortified towns : (i^agliari, Alghero, and Castel Surdo. The coast..«« are 
defended by a line of stout towers, garrisoned by a body of ('im.st- 
guards called Torrari, under the superiuteiideiicc of a council of tlirec 
members, chosen for three years. 

Scientific education is given by the universities of C'agliari and 
Hassari. The university of Cagliari has faculties of tli(*ology, tnedicino 
and surgery, law, nnd philosophy, with a full list of professors in each. 
Among the accessories area libniry of above 15,000 volumes and a 
c:abinet of natural history and antiquities. The utiiversiry of Sa-sari 
has likewise five faculties The acces.-ory establiHhiiieiits cunsirit of 
a cabinet of natural history, nnd a library. In tho head town of 
every province there is a Latin school, and most villages have au 
elementary school fur boys, iu which iHsadiug, writing, anil arithmetic 
are taught, besides the doctrines of religion aud the elementary 
principles of agriculture. In almost every town there is au hospital 
f(jr the sick, the insane, and foundlings. 

Ti c mechanical arts are in a very low state ; tho guns of Tempio 
are in some repute, but tho cutlery is of the commuiiest sort ; the 
potteries are very coarse, aud wooden platters are used by the country 
people ; builders and carpenters are very iudifleretit workmen, besides 
which all ai-tisaus are extremely indolent »Su])crior workmen come 
from Piedmont or Genoa. 

The principal towns of Sardinia are tho following Cauliaiii : 
Htumurij tbo hcacl town of tho nni'th part of the island, situated on a 
gentle declivit 3 % in a ph.asaut and fertile country, about 9 miles from 
the coast It has a good maiu street, which is the only one paved ^ 
fine public walks, shaded by trees, outside of tho walls ; twenty-four 
churches, ten convents, throe nunneries, a clerical Bominai*yf a uni- 
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Yeraity, an ecclesiastical college, several palaces, a public hospital, and 
about 20,000 inhabitants. The cathedral is a largo structure, with a 
very elahorate facade. Good water is brought to the houses by water- 
carriers. Sassari was built in the 7th centuiy of our era, by ornigranta 
from the ancient town of Turris, which had boon ruined by the 
Longobards. A fine road leads to Porte Torres, the nearest harbour, 
where the mail packet puts in from Genoa : Alouuro : OridaTho^ a 
town of about 4500 inhabitants, in a low unhealthy plain, near the 
mouth of the Tirsi, has several churches and convents, a clerical 
seiuinarv, a college, and a spacious cathedral, with a detached octan- 
gular belfry, which is the most striking object in the town. A spiral 
Btaircam^ of 150 steps leads to the top, whence there is a splendid view. 
Oristaiio is a busy lively place in the winter and spring, but in summer 
all those who can, leave it for a healthier residence. Si'veral noble families 
inhabit the town : Nuoro, the chief town of the eastern province, is 
situated on the eastern slope of the Rarbargia Mountains, near their 
junction with the Qciiatgentu range, and has about 4000 inhabitants. It 
gives title tfi a bishop. On its territory are excellent pastures : Bosa^ 
a town of about 3500 iiihabitants, finely situated in a valley, between 
two fiat-topped hills, on the north bank of the river Torino, a short 
distance from the son. Bcisa has nine churches, some convents, a 
clerical seminary, several paved stroots, and a long bridge over the 
river. The country around is very productive of oil, wine, fruit, 
flax, cheese, Ac., and the inhabitants are very active ; most of the 
travelling pedlars about the island are from Rosa. The town is 
extremely unhealthy in suininer : hjlesia^, a plcnsaiit town, in a healthy 
spot, on an (devated and fertile plain, amidst limestone hills, is 
abundantly supplied with go<id vrater, conducted by an ^ueduct to 
a fountain in the csentre of the town. The streets are dirty and ill- 
paved, but they contain some good houses. The cathedral and 
bishop’s palace arc remarkable structures. The town is surrounded 
by a dilajddated Pisan wall, and the remains of a castle are seen on 
a hill to the north, l^lesius reckons nbout 1*000 inhabitants : TVwyn'e, 
the ln‘ad town of the utoiiiitaiiious district of Oallura, in the uot'th- 
castcrii higlilandK, stands in a vt‘ry healthj^ situation ; it lias several 
large li'itises tlinv stories high, built of grauittj, with wckhIch balconies, 
a colUfgiate ebureh, ii nunnery, a college, au<l about (iOOO inhabitants : 

|i -AULIAIU I : VUlavidro, at the foot of the tiiouutuius north- 
west of Cagliari, in a healthy situation, has 5500 inhabituiits : 
on a niouiitain 2000 feet above the sea, tJiist of Sassiiri, has 5100 
jiibabitants : in the saino district, between Siissairi and Castel 

iSanlo, lias 4000 inluibitaiits : CaHttil-Sanlo^ a strong jalacc on the c<»ast 
between Sorso and the uioutli of the Coguiuas : jiopulation, 2**00. 
limturra, at the iiorthum foot of the Alarghiue Mountains, has 4000 
ijiliabitaiits. 

y/zx/ory.- The island was inhabited by some? nncietit race Ijcfore the 
Greeks bceaiiie actpuiiiited with it. lolaiis, the mythic cliarioteer of 
Ib-rcules, is said to have le<l a Greek colony into Sardinia, and to 
have foundrd Glbia on the iiorih-east coast, afterwarils a considerable 
town in the Jiomnii period, and <if which vesti^res are found nt^ar 
Terraiiova, Strabo (p. 225) says that the cohMiif^ts of lolaua inhabittai 
the islitiid jointly with the b.*irbnrians, who wore Tyrrheni. From an 
iuscriptiou bmiid at Stampacc, it appears that Caralis, or Cagliari, 
assumed at one time the name «)f ‘ (.’ivitas Iiilic.’ The island became 
well known t«) the Gretjks, who callt‘.il it Sardo. (Herodotus, v. lOG.) 

The lii-Mt Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia, of which the epoch 
however is not ascertained, was defi'ated by the natives. About 
n.(\ 4i)0, Hasdrubal and llaiiiilcar, sons of Mugo, led another expe- 
dition to Sardinia, which g.aiiicd a fitoting in the southern jiart ol the 
island, and built or colonised (Caralis and Suleis. iiastlrubal liow- 
eviu- lost his life in fighting against tlie natives, who apjn^ar to hav»* 
struggled bravely ngaiiist the invaders. The Cartha^iuiaus never 
reduced the island eiitii'ely, as the natives took refnge in the moun- 
tains. The lower t:oiiritry however was periiiaiieiiily in their pos- 
Hessioii until the first Jennie, war. SulcU was one of their chief colonies, 
but the site of that once wealthy town is now u subject of eoiitrovorsy, 
some jdaciiig it on tin' southern coast, whore a district still retains 
the iiaijjo; whilst others, witl» more ]>Iausibility, phme it in tin' sin:dl 
island San Antiocn ofiposito, whur<i considerable ancient remains 
are seen. In the iieighbonring island of San Bistro, an nuiiihoni. full 
of Carthaginian brasi? coins, was some years ago found by a farmer in 
ploughing the gruiind. 

During the first l*unic war the Uom.ms attacked and defeated Hie 
Carthaginian fleet at Glbia, whei*o Hanno, ilie commander, fell; and 
again they gained another naval victory over the Carthaginians at 
(^iralis, but at the conclusion of the war the islaml still belun^d to 
(kirtbage. The llomims however soon after subjugated the jiriiicipal 
part of the island, whicli was incorporated, with Corsica, . intt> a 
Homan province, nndor a prcctor, abiuit n.c. 228, After the* breaking 
out of the second Piinie war, the Sards rebelled against the Uoiiiaiis, 
and having received aid from Carthage, fought a general battle near 
Caralis, in which they were utterly defeatt'd, aud Curiius, the strong- 
hold of the insurgentB, suiTendnrcd to the Uoinuu^. (Liv. xxiii., c. 40, 
&c.)^ After this Sardinia remaiiied quiet during the rest of the 
Punic war. From this time the island, though often disturbed by 
iuRurreotion, remained subject to Rome. During the period of the 
empiro it was considered by the Romans ns one of their granaries, 
and a penal colony for their criminals. Pliny (iii. 7) inentious Caralis, 


Suleis, Nora, and other places as towns that had the Roman civitas, 
and Turris Libysonis as a eolouia. 

Nwra^ afterwards one of the chief towns of the island, is particularly 
noticed in the Roman period on account of the inhabitants having 
accused the pitDtfir Scaurus of malversation, on which occoHioii 
ScauruB was defended by Cicero. Bub the ante- Roman origin of Nura 
is proved by one of those singular structures called Nuroggi, which 
is a largo cone constructed of coarse blocks without mortiir, aud 
flanked by four small ones, upon which rests the foundation of a 
Homan aqueduct that supplied N ura with water. There are also at 
Nura other Roman r. 'mains, such os a small theatre, baths, Ac., all 
very much defaced. Nura is said to have been destroyed iu the wars 
of the Vandals. The Nurag'^i are attributed by some to Ihcriau colo- 
nists and their leader Norax. They arc a kind of tower iu the form 
of a truncated cone, constructed of large blocks of stone, lava, por- 
phyry, or freestone, without cement, and forming two concentric walls, 
between which are stairs leading to the summit. Tbo inner part has 
generally two vaulted rooms, one above the other. The entrance at 
the base is very low, and loads through both walls to the lower 
chamber. The stairs give access to the upper chambt;r. The Nuroggi 
are of two sorts ; the most comiuou, aud probably the most nneieut, 
bear no marks of the chisel, and are coiistruoted of inasHive blocks, 
with irregular faces, and smaller stones in the interstices. The exte- 
rior materials of tiie others are evidently worked by tools ; aud though 
the stones are not exactly square, they are placed in horizontal layers, 
aud gradually diminish iu size towards the summit. The Nuraggi 
stand generally on the summit of hills commamliiig a view of the 
plaina Some rest upon a solid and spacious substriicturc or platform 
walliri round in the same manner, and iu which are constructed hidden 
chambers, which comuiuni«?ate with the central one by a covered 
gallery. One of the loftiest Nuraggi is between Samiigheu aud Fordon- 
gianuH, in the district c»f Biisachi, cast of Oristaiifi : it is nearly 60 feet 
high, and is called by the natives ‘Su Nuraggi longu.' Nuraggi are 
scattered all over Sardinia, to the number of several hundred, and are 
seen in every state, some nearly' perfect, others a heap of rubbish. 
Tiiey are very nunieroiis in the district of Suleis, or th** st)uth-west 
part of the island, and al-o iu the hilly region of Le Marghine, north 
of Orist.mo. There are also fine specimens of them in tho Canipo 
d’Ozieri, and at Isili and Qetmuri iu tho Campidaiio. The original 
purpose of these builclings w*ih j>robably for watch aud defeinie, though 
in after-ages some of them may have been ii'*od as monuments for the 
dead, fragineiiis of Homan terra-cotta aud coins of the Kiiipire having 
been found in them. Neither literal nor symbolical characters are 
discovered in these singular structures. 

Geriseric, the Vandal, iuvadotl Sardinia from Africa, and attached 
it to his kingdom. After the overthrow of the Vandal kingdom by 
Bclisarius, Sardinia was annexed to the [irefecturc of Africa, and was 
governed by an officser styled duke. The S.iraoens bei;an, about 
A.D. 720, to ravage the coasts of Sardinia; and as the Byzantine 
eiii|:>eror8 were unabh? to protect them, the natives applied tor assist- 
ance first to the Ijougobards, and aft-rwards to Tiouis lo Deboniiaire, 
Charli*magiie*s son, to whom they ten>ied their allegiance. Aboiit the 
year 1000, Mu^iit, a Moorish chieftain, saileil from Africa, to Cagliari 
with a largo force, took it, and conquered the greater part of the 
island, and assn n led the title of king of Sardinia. Musait sent from 
thence armed vessels to ravage the ctiasts of Italy. The Pisans sent 
an iirmamcnt which took possession of Gaglliri ; but Musait (1015) 
obliged the Pisan garrison to capitulate, and then sailing for tlie coast 
of Luna iu Italy, surprise*! and sacked that towu. He was however 
attacked in his retreat, and lost most of hi.s men, au»i even his wile, who 
was tiikeii prisoner and beheadeil. Musait escapeii to Sardinia. The 
combintKl forces of the Pisans ami Genoese now attacked the Moors, 
and drove them away from both Saniiiiia and C*>rsica (101G-1(*17). 
After this “the Genoese kept for tlieniselves Cor-sica and Capmja, 
aud the Pisans had Sai-dini;i.” Tho islan*l being finally cleared of 
the Moors, the Pisans divided it into four provinces, called Giudica- 
tiire, and appointed Pisan noblemen ov**r each, styled * Giudice,' each 
independent of tho others, but all feudatory to Pisa. Cagliari in tho 
south, Torres in tho nortli, Gallura in tho east, .and Arborea or 
Oristauo in the west, were the names of the four judicatures. Some 
places along the northern coast were however iwsigiied to the Genoese, 
among others Castel Sardo, which was fora longtime iu the poBsos.«*ion 
of the Doria family, who built a castle near it, still called Castel Dorio. 

The dominion of the idund remained long after a coiisiaiit subject 
of oontiuition between Pisa and Genoa, whilst the lords of the various 
provinces made themselves indepeudoiit in reality. Tho I'liiporor 
Frederick 11. took advantage of this make lii.^ natur.il .^ori Heufzius 
king of Sardinia. Ht-ntzius distingaislu'.i hiirtself fm* his br.ivery and 
determination both in Sanlitiia aiid Sicily, where he hinght tor many 
years for his father against the Po[>e and the Giielphs, until ho was 
taken prisoner by the Bolognese in 1240, who kept him iu coiiflne- 
inont for the rest of his life, *iiiriiig wdiich ho bore th*' title nt King 
of Sardinia. His title wns how*'v. r n more name, ami the various 
judges of the island ruled ns independont prmc. s, whilst Pisa and 
Genoa continued to fight for their respective chums to the nominal 
sovereignty. After the defeat oil' Meloria (1284), by which tho Pisan 
naval power was unnihilatod [Livorno; Pisaj, proposals wore made by 
tho Gmioeae to release their iiuiiierons prisoners, provided Pisa would 
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mako a cobbIoii of Sardinia, and g^^re up the oastle of Cagliari into 
the handa of the Oenoeae ; but tho prinonurs themaelveH, it ia reported, 
protested against recovering their liberty at such a price. 

In 3323 Jaime, king of Aragon, wlio had been invested with tho 
sovereignty of the island by Popes Ikmifaco VllL and ( Element V., 
sent the Infante Don Alonzo to make a descent upon the island. 
Tho Infante being joined by ilugo, judge of Arboroa (whose plot for 
massacreing the Pisans throughout tho island had been successfully 
executed) and some of the native loaders, besieged Igleaias, and after 
several months' resistance compelled the Pisan garrison to capitulate. 
He theu proceeded to blockade Cagliari by sea and land. A I’isan fleet 
of 62 galleys arrived in the gulf in the spring of 1321, and landed a 
body of troops, which were joined by some of the natives, but being 
defeated by the Aragonese, a treaty was concluded by which Sardinia 
was given up by the republic to the crown of Aragon, on condition 
that the Pisan inhabitants and their property should be iHsspected, and 
that tho castic and suburbs of Cagliari, with tho port, and the adjoin- 
ing lakes should remain in possession of Pisa, on payment of an annual 
tribute as a sign of homage to tlie king of Aragon. This arrangement 
did not last long. In tho following year, the Pisan squadron being 
eritiroly defeated by the Aragonese in the Bay of Cagliari, the town 
was evacuated, and Sardinia was entirely lost to Pisa. But the judges 
were no more inclined to submit to their new masters than to the 
Pisans, and for many years they carried on a destructive warfare 
against the Anigonese. At last Peter the Ceremonious, king of Aragon, 
landed in 1354 with a strong force at Porto Coiile, and having traversed 
and pacified tho principal ]»art of the island, made his luiblic entry 
into Cagliari, where in April of the following year, with a view of 
chocking the influence of the factions chiefs, he convoked a gcnt^ral 
parliament, after the model of the Cortc^s of Spain, consisting of pre- 
lates, peers, and ootiimous, which was called ‘ Starnenti,' or lilsiatea. 
Ho thus laid the foundiitiou of a reprt^senbitivc government iii Sardinia, 
which still subsists. Braucalooiie Doria, head of the Genoese faction, 
who had married Eleanor, daugliter of Mariano, judge of Arburea, 
oflered his services to the kiug of Aragon to bring the whole of Sardinia 
into subjection ; but his wife put herself at the head of a strong party 
of natives, who named her sou judge of Arborea. Brancaleotie, who 
had gone to Spain, was detained there as a hostage, and after fruitless 
negotiations hileiiuor took the field, being joined by the people of 
Gailnra, and drove the Aragonese from almost the whole northern 
division of the island. She ruled for several years by the name of 
* GiudiceSita,’ but in fact os queen of Sardinia, and she compiled for 
licr subjects the * Carta de Logu,’ or Code of Laws, which remains in 
force with few modifications to the present day. This remarkable 
woman died of the plague in 1403, and her only sou dying in 1407, 
without issue, the Sards invited over the viscount of ^arboriiie, husband 
of Beatrice, Eleanors sister. But the viscount found an opponent in 
Braucaleone Doriti, who after hia wife's death had tak<‘i] possession of 
Arborea, and was siqifiurted by the Genoese in the north, in the spring 
of 1400 an Aragonese army, under Martin, sun of Martin of Aragon, 
landed and entered Cagliari, and from thence, with 8000 fot>t and 3000 
horse, he marched against the forces of botii Doria and the viscount, 
who hud united against him. A battle took filaee at San Luri,iu June 
1409, in which the Aragonese obtained n eum|iletc victory ; Doria was 
taken prisoner, and the Viscount fled precipitately. Alartiu however 
died shortly after of the malaria fever, and the Viscount continued to 
cany on the war. At lost Alfonso V. of Aragon obtained the fonnal 
cession of the province of Arborea in 1428, by paying 100,000 gold 
florins to the heir of the late viscount of Narbouiie, and the wlicdu 
island became subject to the crown of Aragon. In 1492 Ferdinand 
the Catholic established tlie Inquisition in Sardinia., and (irdered the 
expulsion of all Jews who refused to be baptised, and their synagogues 
to bo converted into churches. From that time tho Jews have not 
been tolerated in Sardinia. 

By the union of the crowns of Aragon and Castile, Sardinia became 
an appendage of the vast Spanish monarchy, and was ruled for tw'o 
centuricH by triennial viceroys sent fi’oni Spain. In the war of the 
Spanish successiou, the mountaineers of (lalhira having declared them- 
selves for Chat les of Austria, an English fleet under Sir John Leake 
appeared before Cagliari, and the viceroy capitulated, autl the island 
acknowledged Charles ; hut by tho peace of Utrecht in 1713, Charles 
having resigned his claims to Spain, Sardinia wtis given to him as 
emperor. In 1717 Alb'-roni, the minister of Fhilip V., sent a large 
force in the midst of peace, under the Marquis de Lede, which took ; 
possession of Sardinia in less than two months. By the treaty of 
1/ondon of 1720 Philip was obliged to restore Sardinia, which was 
finiJly given to Victor Amadous, duke of Savoy, who then assuined 
the kingly title. From that time the liistory of Sardinia becomes 
dosely connected with that of the house of Savoy. 

In December, 1792, the National Convention, having doclaiod war 
in 4fti6 name of the French republic against the kiug of Sardinia, sunt 
a large fleet under Admiral IViiguet tr> attack the i^ialJd. Tho French, j 
who attempterl a lauding at Cagliari and Quartu, were repulsed by the ! 
natives, w*bo are generally gooil marksmen, and accustomed to the | 
use of iire-arms. The arl mi ral, after uselessly bombarding the town | 
for several days, re-embarked tho soldiers and saihal away. \ 

The king of Sanlitiia, pleased with bis insular huI jects, invited them I 
to ask for anything that they might think useful for the island. The j 


Sards demanded, 1, the convocation of the starnenti ; 2, the oonfirn^- 
ation of their laws, customs, and privileges ; 3, that all offices in the 
island, except that of viceroy, should be held by natives; 4, the 
establishment of a council to advise the viceroy ; 6, permission to 
send a minister to reside at Turin and watch over their interests. The 
Piedmontese ministers however dissuaded Hie king from listening to 
tho petition; situations continued to bo filled with J’iedmontese ; and 
tho consequence was that insurrections broke out in 1794 and 1796, 
and tho commander-in-chief and the intendant-general wore killed by 
the people of Cagliari. By the mediation of tho archbishop cf 
Cagliari however, and of the Pope, a general amnesty was proclaimed 
ill 1796, and some of the demands of tho islanders were granted. 
Charles Emmanuel IV., driven away by tho French from his conti- 
nental states, landed at Cagliari in March 1799, and was received with 
enthusiasm. The kiug however returned soon after to the continent, 
and ill 1802 abdicated in favour of hia brother Victor Emmanuel, who, 
having lost all hopes of recovering his continental dominions, repaired 
to his island kingdom in February 1806, and continued to reside in 
tSardinia till the fall of Napoleon in 1814. 

SARDINIAN STATES, the dominions of the House of Savoy, 
‘doustituto a monarohy, the head of which derives his title of king 
from the island of Sardinia. These states consist of — 1, the duchy of 
Savov; 2, the principality of Pikdmont; 3, tho duchy of Genoa; 
4, the county of Nizza; .0, tho island of Saudeona. The continental 
territories havo an area of 19,775 square miles. The population in 
1848 amounted to 4,368,972. TJie total area of the kingdom, including 
the island of Sardinia, is 29,076 square miles (about oiie-Hevouth of the 
area of France), and the total population in 1848 amounted to 4.916,084 
(loss than one seventh of the population of France at the eensus of 
1851). The coDtineiital torritorios arc divided into 11 adiiiinistrativo 
divisions and 39 provinces; the area and population of which are 
given in tho following biblo : — 


DivisioiiH. 

l*rc>viiii.Ts. 

Area ill 
Square Miles. 

Pojmlutioii ill 1848. 


( 'J'oriiio . 

1,117 

411,9.09 

Torino 

TMfCiu rol , . 

riii.'i 

133,233 


Sus.'i • 

/ino 

81,83 f 


f Genoa . . 


28.0,239 

Genoa , . . 

J Chiuvarl . , 

.‘i.ii 

1 It;, 97 7 


'] Novi . , . 

iTHb 

9.0,013 


I^Levuntc . 

2lil 

78,8."i9 


f Savoiiii . . 

811 

78,90Ci 

Savona 

•j Aeqiii 


191,192 


l^Albenga . . 

im;:! 

39,993 


f Nizza 

1,1S0 

1 1 8,377 

1 NUzu . . . 

Oiio^Ho . . 

l^Suii Homo 

IT.’i 

(JO, 972 

1 1 

2iir> 

(Jl,.011 


f (‘oni , . . 

l,nt)3 

179,939 

i Coni . . 

j i^onilovi . 

071) 

1 18, laO 

1 1 

'] Alba . . . 

4(18 

118,811 

1 

L-Saluzzo . 

(*212 

l./.1,912 


f AleHKnndria 

832 

117,879 

j 

j Azli 

3jl 

139,U9a 

AlcRRundria . . . 

Vi»gbi*ra . . 

3eH 

191,99.0 

i 

j Tortona . 

2.-.7 

38,8.03 

1 

i 

(^liobbio . . 

2(;!» 

37,83.3 

1 

1 

’ Novara . 


178,090 

j 

Luiiiclliiiii . . 

ISO 

139,949 

Novara . . | 

< rallunzu , 

313 

94,939 


(isHola , , 

;*21 

39,331 


^ VulsoHiu , 

202 

3.0,879 

i 

Ivrea . • • ! 

( Ivrea . . . 

1 Aosta 

r,r.2 

1,233 

lr:8,;09l 

81,232 


f’ Vercclli . . 

473 

121,899 

Vorrelli 

•( Hiellu 

377 

1 139,991 


L CjiBale . . 

333 

129,428 

i 

f Chnmb^ry 

ri34 

132,4riH 

riiambCrry . . \ 

} Alta Suvoiu 
j Moriana . 

.377 

70S 

:J9,872 

94,239 


(^Turantuaia . . 

70(i 

4.0,723 


f Anneey . 

(:2() 

107,474 

; Ar.neev 

^ l-'uiHBiKny . . 

7.S(* 

1 9.1, 174 

1 

I. : 

(^(MiabhuH . . . 

3.00 

67,392 

j Total • . 1 

1 - 1 

. . . . 

19,774 

4 , 398,072 


An account of those divisions and tbeir chief towns is given iiinlor 
their respective heads. 

Plach province is administered by a governor called Inteudonto, 
ap|»omtcd by the king. The province is an uggrt'gato of communes ; 
each commune has u stndaoo, or mayor, who is subordinate to tho 
iiitimdenie. For judicial purposes ouch province has a court, called 
Tributiale di Prefettnra. which sits in the chief town. Thu provinces 
are divided into districts called Mandami^mti, in each of which there 
is a justice of tho peace, who has ii secretary. There are in all 412 of 
these mandainouti. Thei-e are four supreme courts, which are also 
courts of appeal. The supremo court of Turin has jurisdiction over 
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all tho prcjviaccH ou the Italian siJo of the Alps uiid iiortli «»l tlio 
Lii^urian Apenuinoa. 'I’ho jiiriBrlictiou of tho High Court of Goiioa 
oxiends to all the proriticca of the duchy of Genoa, with the oxcoptiou 
of San Remo. Tho High Court of Nizza has jurisdiction over the 
provinces of Nizza, Onegliu, and San Remo, The High Court of 
Savoy, which sits at Chambdry, dcoidos all suits within the limits of 
the duchy of Savoy. Each court lias two chambers, one for civil and 
the other for criminal matters. The judges arc irremovable. There 
U an Admiralty C'oiirt which sits at Genoa ; and tnbnnals of com- 
merce lire established in all tho leading towns. Tho tribunals of com- 
merce of Nice, Genoa, Chiavnri, Savona, Novi, and San Remo, Tuiin, 
Chambdry, and Nice are called Coiisoliiti. The towns and other coin- 
nuiues have a communal council composed of notables of the place, 
at the h' od of which is. tho syndic. The council Huperiutimds the 
local and economical iidTniniHtration of tho commiiiio, but its acts are 
subject to the sanction of the intendonte of the province. 

The government until lately was an iibsoluto tiionarcliy. Tho late. 
Icing, (^arlo Alberto, published a constitution for his subjects, dated 
Kebrunry 8, 184S, which has been since faithfully aotiid upon. It 
declfires the (*afcholic religion to bo tho doniiuaA reli-^don, but givyjL^^ 
perfect ireodoin of conscience to dissoiitera. The executive is vcsti^ 
in the king, who acts by respousiblo ministers ; tlic command of the 
army, the right to make peace or war, to make appointments to oilice, 
to sanction laws, also rest in tho king. The legislative power is exer- 
cised by the king and two chambers — a Senate and (Jhamber of 
Dcpnties---wbicli must be convoked every year by the king ; or if 
dissolved, tho king must convoke a new chamber within four months. 
All financial laws must first be introduced into the second chamber. 
The freedom of tho press and of tlio person is guatantcod. Tlie judges 
are irremovable. 

The army is recruited yearly by means of a cMinscription. Every 
coiiseript, iiiiIcks ho providi s a KiibKtituto, is bound to serve eight 
years in the regular army, aft.i-r which he is mirolled for eight 
years more in the firovinciaL battalion of his r«ispecLivc distriet. lii 
time of Avar the provincial battalions are called into active service, 
aud the army becomes thereby increased to about 151^000 men. The 
regular army in iiiimberod 1 .mon and 7tiO:2 ljor.scs.^ The 

corps of carabiucers, in miniber about 4000 (of whom 8Sa are in tho 
i daud of Sardinia, which is fr<mi the eonseription), are charged 
Avith the ]iolioe of the country, lu iug scattered in cletaclinients <»vur 
the various jirovinco'’. Tii ISrio the army was increasoil in consequence 
of till* king Hiuiditig 15, (>00 iiitui to aid the h^reuch and I'higlisli against 
Russia in the ('rinioa. 

The iiaA’ul fore*' consists 4 sailing and 1 steam frigates, -1 cor\'ottes, 
^brigantines, 1 brig, 0 war sI-i'suiuts, and several smaller A'cssels, cann- 
ing ill all 000 gnus, and liiiinned by 2S(iO men, boside-s <in'icers. 'I'lie 
stations of the royal navy are at (bMioa, Villafraiica, and in the isLaud 
of Sartlinia. I’lic mertJuniili^ navy numbers 0410 A'essels, canying an 
aggregate of 151,^5*2 tons, and 21,5^10 iiioii, including captains, sailors, 
and workmen. 

The ]nibHo revenues of the state, as estimated in tho budget of 1855, 
.amounted to 12S,l8‘2,,'iril francs; and the oxpensMS to lo7,t»0S,212 
francs. Tb(^ national debt on the 1st of daimary 185! aniounletl to 
571,820,101 francs t22,iS7o,000/.), Avliicli has been iin:n as al during the 
pH'sent year (1855) by a loan of i{,t>0l>,t>tt0/. sterling, guarantecil by 
the Rritisli guveriiniont. Tlie revenue is derived cbielly from land- 
tax, customs and excise duties, po.st-olUct*, ])ublic Avurks, Ac. 

Tlic ecclesiastical ailiiiinist ration of the continental states is under 
tlu! 4 archbishops of 'riirin, ('liainbery* Genoa, and Vorcclli ; and 20 
bishops, of Maiirienia*, TarantaUc, Annecy, A<»sta, Susa. Piucrolo. 
Accjiti, Alba, Asti, ('unco, Fossaiio, Ivrca, Mondovi, Saluzzo, Alessan- 
dria, Rielhi, Ciisale, Novara, Vigcvaiio, Albenga, Ni/.za, llobbio, Sarzaiia, 
Savona, Tortona, and Vi'iitiini..dia. The nuiiibcr of parisb«‘S is 8750; 
that of collegiate churches, bi^sidcs catliedrals, is 7 1 ; and that of 
clLM'ical RnTTiinarics, 54. 'J'lierc is an (Hsclcsiastical academy for tho 
higher theological studios at Siipcrga, near Turin. There are in all 
the continental states about 240 convents of nioiiks and S2 coiiA'onts 
of nuns; by a law passed by tlie Sardinian Cliainbers in May 185.5, tdl 
I'cligious orders am Huppressed, with the exee]>tiou of those employed 
ill “preaching, ti^aching, or ttMnliiig tho sick.” Tho Valdenses am 
the most uiimuroiis JVolcsbint sect as yet in the Sardinian stjites. They 
dwell chielly in the vall»*y8of 1‘ignerol, Their clergy study at Geneva or 
Lausaiiiiu iu Switzerland. They have churches in Genoa ami Turin. 

Public iiistructioii is aflbrdi-d by tho royal and communal colleges. 
Ill every proviuco tlnTo am one or more royal colleges, iu which 
gnuntnar, rhetoric, and pliilosophy am tuuglit ; and iu some of tliem 
there are chairs uf laAA', inediciiic, ami divinity. Iu most tovriis them 
is a coiiiniuiiid college, besides gmininar schools. Female education 
is aifonlcd almost exclusively in convents of nuns, iif wiiich tln‘m are 
forty-two tbiiH engaged. Sciontihe instruidion is given in the two uni- 
versities of Turin aud Genoa, in which cities thoro are aoadctiiiiss of 
Bcicuces uxid of tho flue arts. [Genoa ; ToiiiNo.] Tliom are a veteri- 
nary school at La Veueria near Turin, a school. of mineralogy at the 
mines of Moubiers in Tarantasia, ami a naval school at Geiioiu Must 
communes have schools for boys. 

The continental Rtates of the king of Sardinia have several fine 
carriage-roads across the Alps and Apennines, Avhich intersect their 
territory. The most remarkable arc: — 1, the groat road of Mont 
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GonU, leading from Chambdry to Turin, c*in,strucUi.l by Napoleou ; 
2, that of the Simplon, lead jpg into Switzerland, likewise coustructed 
under Napoleon ; 3, the road from Genoa to Sarzaiia and Lucca along 
tho Eastern Riviera ; 4, tho road from Genoa to Novi by Serravallo ; 
5, tho road Della Cornice, from Genoa to Nizza, along the WosLern 
Riviora, begun under Napoleon, and finished under king Charles 
Felix. There is a well mgulated aud ch^ ap post-oflice system tiirnugh- 
out tho Sardinian dominions, as Avell as diligences for travellers 
on all tlie high roads ; and public conveyances, called ‘ velociferi,' on 
tlio provincial or cross rrjuds. Under the late king, (Jarlo Alberto, 
j'ailroiuls were begun to be constructed in tho continental states. Lines 
now extend from Turin to Genoa through Allessandria ; from Turin 
to Ciiueo, to Pigiierolo, and to Susa; from Alessai^^ia u lino runs up 
to Novara. Along these roads electro-telegraphic wires arc laid down ; 
and tho city of Turin has electric coininiinicatiou through Chambery 
Avith Paris, and by the Gulf of Spezzia with tho island of Sardinia, 
from the soutli-western point of which it is contemplated to carry 
electro-telegraph ic cables to Roiiali in French Africa. A railway is 
projeettid from Annecy to Ghiiinbery, tlienee to Muutiuelian on the 
Ls^re, up tho left bank of that river to the conflui^nce of the Are, and 
up tho valley of tho Arc to Modaiic. This lino iu all ]irobability aauU 
be extended from Annecy to Geneva, from Moutnieliau to Grenoble, 
HO a.H to form a junction with the French railway system ; and the 
project of cutting a tunmd through tin: Alps under Mont Cenis, ho as 
to unite the Savoy railroad at Mudauo with an exteusiou of the Turiu- 
Susa Hue to Graiulc-Gi'oix, ha.s been long entertained with great favour 
by the people and government of tho Surdiiiinu States. 

Tho plains of Piedmont are well supplied with canals, chiefly for the 
purpose of irrigatiou. tho prinei])al of which are iu the iiroviiiues of 
Alessandria, Vercelli, Pitdla, Cusale, Ivrea, Alba, and Turin. The river 
.sy.^tem of Piedmont is described under Po. 

The staple products of tlie continental Sardinian territories for 
exportation are— silk, rice, hemp, Aviiic, and oil. Most of the wine is 
cou.sumed iu the country. The priiidiml inaiiufactiircs consist of 
paper, silks, woulleus, linen, glass, and cottuu-yaru. Tho importation 
of colonial articles ami foreign niaiiufactiires takes place chiefly through 
the port of Genoa. A cousiderablo trade is carried on Avitli KwiLzer- 
laud and Germany by the Lagu Muggioro, aud the nernardin road leading 
to the Grisuus. 

The Sanliniaii States have Switzerland on tho north, Franco on tho 
Avest, the AlediteiTiinean on the soiiLh, Austrian Italy. Parma, and 
Tuscany on the east. They comprise the countries between tho Var 
aud the Magra, the Rhone and the Ticino. The S.irdiniiiu portion of 
the Lunii^iaua lies east of the Magra. The surface is covered on the 
west and north by the Alps, on the south by the ^Vpeunincs, and 
betwuMUi these two great mountain systems lies the mont extensive and 
A'uluable portion of the country, cniapri.siiig the slopes, valleys, and 
plaiii.s that form the ba.siu of the Po to the juuetioii of the Ticino. 
The face of tlie country is de.<oribeil in the articles Alps, Affxxixes, 
Genoa, Pikdaiont, Savoy, and under the names of the bOA'cral 
ailrninistrative ilivisions or provinces. 

Hiitofif , — Tho origin of the house of Savoy is involved in the 
gn!ate.st obscurity. Tne first hi.storical ancestor of the house of Savoy 
i.H Humbert, count of Maurieiiiie and groat A'assal of Riulolf 111., the 
lost king of the streond kiii.gdoiii of liurgiiiidy. As a reward of his 
services to (’ourad the Salic, Huiriliert Avas eouflruied in his extensive 
fief of Maurieiiiic, uml obtained militaiy jurisdiction ov«t other parts 
of Savoy, the lower Valai.s, and also the valley of Ao.sta, ou the 
Italian side of the Alps, which Avas p irt of the kingdom of Burgundy. 
(.\>unt Humbert diiul about A.n. 1048, and was buried in the catheilral 
of St. -.lean de Miiurieune. His eldest son Am.a(lou.s I. .succeeded him, 
but, dying shortly after, \v:is succe'-ded by his brother Oddo, who, by 
Ills marriage (A.i>. 1045) Avitli Adelaidu of Susa, daughter and heiress 
of Oilelric Manfred, count of 'riirin aud manpiis of Italy, extended 
the diMuininii oJ‘ hi.s house to the htiik.s of the Po. Oddo by his 
marriage became marquis of Italy ami count of Turin, and master of 
the principal pas.sos of the Western Alps ; for, in addition to that of 
Great St.-lkeriiard and Little St.- Bernard, Avhich were already Avithiu 
Ills ancestral territory, Avliich extended over the valley of Aosta, he 
became poKHes.sed of those of Mont Geiii.s aud Moiit Genovro. Oddo 
died about A.D. lOflO. He left by Adelaide three sons, Peter, who 
is styled miirqiiis, Amadcu.s, who is called count, and Odilo. Avhu 
became a bishop ; bosidos two daughters, B«Ttha, who married Henry, 
afbtrwiirds Henry IV. of Germany, aud Adelaide, who married Uudoif, 
duke of iSuabia. Adelaide, the ii^other, appears to have governed, 
nfti^r the death of her husband, as regent or colleague, of lier sons, tho 
extensive territories belonging to tliem ou both sides of the Alps. 
After tho death of Peter about 1078, liis brother, count AmadiMis or 
Amadeus H., sucoeoded, who lAt hi.s death (1080) left hy his Avife 
Joan, daughter of the count of Genova, an infant sou, who is styled 
Humbert 11. The Marcliioue^.'f Adelaiilo ciintiiuieil to udmiiustel*- her 
dominious, as guardian to her gr.and.>on, eleven years longer, till she 
died at a very advanced ago in 10!*l. 

ITumbert I L, count of Maurieiiiie, succeeded to lii^ father’s Burgundian 
estates in Savoy, and ca^cii iiicrcasi?d them l»y tho acquisition of Taraii- 
tasia, but those on the Italian siut^ of tho Alps had been seized upon 
during his mitioriry l>y several cljiimantj. At tho same time tho great 
towns. Turin, Asti, and others, avaih?d themselves of tho general 
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confuHion oocosioned by the long struggle between the pope and the 
emperor to assert their independence of all vassalage except the 
nominal one to the empire. Hiimberf crossed the Alps in 1097; 
and not being strong enough to attack all his opponents, he made 
a treaty of alliance with the town or coumiune of Asti and its bishop, I 
by confirming the newly acquiicd liberth's of the citizotiH of 
Aatiy and by ceding to them several villuges anrl territories, and 
ensuring to them free passage ninl prutoctinu throughout his Burgun- 
dian or TraiiRiiljiine territories. Humbert died in Savoy in 1103, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Moutiers in Taraiitasia. By his wife 
Gisla of Burgundy he had a son, who succeedod him by the name of 
Amadeus TTl., aud n daughter Adela or Adelaide, who married 
Louis VI., king of Fr.nicse. 

Amadeus 111. i-OTeivfd from Henry V. of Germany the investiture 
of all Savoy as au ImpcTial county, Amadeus recovered also in part 
his ancestrai ibiliaii dominions, and, above all, the city of Turin, of | 
which ho was acknowledged lord in the year 1131. Count Amadeus III. I 
proceedoil with the crusade to Syria, and died of disease at Nicosia in 
the island of Cyprus, in the year 1148. He was the founder of the 
inagiiiHcent abbey of Hautocombe in Savoy, wliich was for ages after 
th<i burial-place of his descendautH. His daughter Matilda muiTied | 
AiTotiHo I., the founder of the Portuguese monai'chy. 

1149 88. Humbert 111., called *tho Saint,’ sou of Amadous TIT., 
Buoce*'ded him as count of Savi^y and marquis of Italy. Ho compelied 
Manfred, murcpiis of Suluzzo, to neknowicdge hiiiiself his vassal. But 
the emperor Frederick I. dei>rived him of part of his dominioiis, among 
the rest of Turin, creating the bisliop of that city jiriucc of the empire. 
Frcclerii! also burnt the town and castle of Susa in 1174, when the 
archives of the house of Savoy art' said to lisive perished iu the flames. 
Humbert Wiis loud of religioua retirement, and spent nimdi of his time 
ill the abbey of llaiitecombc. lie <lied in 118S. 

llSS-1233. Thomas I. succeeded his father Humbert III. Philip 
of Suabia restored to him all the titles aud prerogatives of which his 
fatlier hatl Im'oii diqirivcd by Fitnleric 1. Thuinas purchased the 
seiguory of Chambery, and eiilai'ged the town and built the castle. 
Until this time Aigtiebelle had btuMi the capital and residence of the 
counts of Savoy. Count Thouias died in January, 1 233. 

1233-«'i3. Amadeus IV., son of Tiioiiias, recovered the dominion 
over Turin, and he w’as created by Fredtiiick 11. duke of the Chablais 
and of Aosta. He died iu 121)3, and was buried at llauLecombc. 
AmadouH gave up to his brother Thomas, count of Flanders, the ‘utile 
dominium* of Lis Italian states with the title of count of Piedmont, 
retaining however tbe siizt'rainte for himself. 

12r)3-<)3. Bonibice, th<‘ infant sou of Amadeus, was placed under the 
guardianship of his uncle 'i'honms, count of Flanders. 'J'hc pco]ilo of 
Turin having revolted again and being sup)»ortcd by the free city of 
Asti, took Thoina't prisoner. When Boniface bec'ann* of age. he cros-cd I 
the Alps, and laid siege to Turin, but tbe Marquis of M ontfi-rrato, 
and Charles, count of Anjou, rnHi'chcd against him and Look him 
pnsoiinr. Boniface died in prison at Turin, and li ft no issue. 

1203-08. IVter, smi of Count ThoinuH 1., and uiielc of Boniface, 
born in 1203, succeorled t.o his nephew. By siUinity, he was uncle of 
Henry 111. of Kngland, w'ht) had married Hleauur of Provence, 
dauglitc'r t)f Beatrix of Savoy, l*otor’s »i.ster. In 1*241 lVt«*r had 
rejiaired to England, and had been received >vith great honours by 
Henry and his consort. Henry made him e:irl of Biidiiiioiid, and gave 
him for his residence a palace near l.oiidon on the banks of the 
Thames, which was from that circuLiistaiico called Savoy House. 
Peter’s iir.'«t care on his accc.^sii'n was to reduce the city of Turin, iu 
which he succeciied after a long siege. Peter afterwards obtaiii»*fl the 
inheritance of Hai*tm:inn, count of Kyburg, who had married l*eter*s 
sister, aud who died without issue iu 1204. This inheritance extended 
alom; the northern b.ankB of the Bake of Ueiieva, and through this and 
the grants of former emperors to l*et)T*« ancestors the hou^e of Savoy 
became possessed of the whole of the Barony, ihjw the Canton of 
A'aud in Swit/erlaud. Peter died in the castle of Chillon on the shore 
of the Bake of Cicneva, in 120S, and was biiricrl at Haiitecombe. He 
Irft only one daiightt-r by his wife Agnes. h> iress of the barony of 
Fauci-'ny. This daughU r, Beatrix, made subsequently a donation of 
that barony to Ainadeus W 

1208-84. IMtiiip J., Peter’s brother, Buccoodod him as count of 
Savoy ill his old age. He died at the castle of Bourisillon in theBiigcy, 
leaving no irtsuc. 

1285*1323. Amadeus V., Btyh?il the Orc;it, son of Thomas, count of 
FJariilers, succeeded his uncle Philip. 11c made frequent wars with 
the dauphin c)f Vienne and with the cfiunts of Ouiievn, whom he 
repeatedly defeated. He gave J^ie lmout in fief to hi.-, jiophcw Piiilip, 
having married, in 1304, Isabella of Villeluodfiuin, lieiress of the 
principalities of Achilla aud Morea, rect.'ived the invintiture of the 
same from ('harles II. of Anjou, king of N/qiles und c«)uut rif 
1‘rrtVerice. In 1323 he went to Avignon, to induce Pope ,Johii XXII. 
to ]»ri'Hch a crus)ide in order to save the Byzantin*; enifiire, and who.se 
ciijpcior, AndrouicuH the Younger, iiiariicd Anna of Savoy, riaiightcr 
of Amiuleiis. ATnaileiiH fell ill aud died at Avignon, 1323. 

1323 29. Edward, sun of Amadeus, soi^^eded him. He had to 
rci>el the repeated attacks of the dauphjp of Vienne, the count of 
Qeiieva, anrl the baron of Faucigny, who were leagued iigiiiust him. 
At last, through the iriediation of Philip of Valois, king of Franco, 


peace was made. The count of Savoy, in 1828, led a body of men to 
join king Philip against the Flemish, and contributed to the defeat of 
tbe latter by the French at Mont Cassel. After the termination of 
that war Count Edward went to Paris, where he fell ill and died, iu 
November 1329, leaving no male issue. 

1330*43. Aymon, Edwunl’s brother, was proclaimed his successor 
by the stiites of Savoy, in preference to Edwaixl’s daughter, who was 
maiTied to the Duke of Brittany, llis reign was peaceful. Ho applied 
himself to improve the administration. He created the office of 
chancellor as the head of the juilicial order; and he also established 
a Bupriune council of justice at Cliambi^My, to hear appeals from the 
local courts. Aymon married Yolatide, daughter of TJieodore Paleeo- 
loguB, marquis of Moutferruto, aud son of Aiidroiiicus tbe Elder, 
emperor of Constantinople. He died at Moutni^iian in 1343. 

1343-83. Amadeus VI., son of Aymon, succeeded. His long reign 
was cniiiieiitly successful. He drove away the Aujous from Bouthom 
Piedmont ; he defeated the Marquis of MontfeiTato, who was leagued 
against him with the Visconti of Milan ; ho received the voluntary 
allegiance of Chieri, Moudovi, aud other towns; and ho consolidated 
j|nd greatly exteiidifed the dominion of the house of Bavoy on the 
ffbalian side of the Alps. 

1383-91. Amadeus VII. succeeded his father Amadeus VI. Ho 
soon after proceeded to the nssiKtauce of Charles VI. of Frauee against 
the united Flemish and English, aud distiuguishud himself iu several 
actions. On his return home, he made the important acquisition of 
the county of Nice, the people of which chose him for their soveroigu 
in 1388. Amadeus Vil. died iu 1391 of a fall from his horse, while 
hunting the boar in the forost of Loriios in the Chablais. 

1391-1440. Amadous Vlll., sou of the preceding, succeeded his 
father. By the extinction of the lino of the counts of Geneva, he 
inherited the county of Genovois, and the suzerainte over the impe- 
rial city of Geneva. He purchased the valley of Ossola from the 
Urisoiis. He obliged the marquises of Saluzzo aud of Cova to swear 
allegiance to him ; and he obtained of Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of 
Milan, the cession of the town of Vercelli and its territory west of 
the Sisia. In 1418, Bonis of Snvpy, prince of Morea and Acliaia, and 
prince of Piedmont, dying without issue, Amadeus, his next heir, 
reunited the principality -of Piedmont to his other doiiiinions, which 
thus exteniled without jiiterruptiuu from the shores of the l^ake of 
Geneva to those of the Mediterranean Sea, aud from the Uhone to the 
Schia. The emperor Sigismiiud, on ]»assnig through Cliambory, 
formally eivatcd Amaileiis duko of Savoy, in 1418, cuiiiirniing all 
former iijve,stitiires granted by his ]>redecL'ssors, and moreover 
debarring all subji'cts of the house of Savoy from ajipealing to the 
imperial chamber from judgments pronounced by tho duke or his 
successors. Amadeus VilB collected the edicts and statutes of his 
uTieeHioi-s, aud from tliein compiled a code of laws for all Savoy, under 
the title of ‘ Statu ta Sabaudim,' which he publisle-d in 1-130. After 
the fleath of his wife, Maria Beatrix of Burgiiiiily, in 1134, he retired 
iu the htu'initage of Kipadh*, leaving the suliuinistraiion of his state 
te his sou Ludovic. In 1439, the council assembled at Basle called 
him til the Papal chair, wdiicb he tilled with the title t)f Felix V. till 
14-19, when he re-^igued the tiara to Pope Nicholas V., aud retired 
again to Uipaillc. He died iu January 1451, at Geneva. 

144U-f)5. Biidovic, son of Amadeus Vlll., as.<uuii'd tho ducal 
crown in cousequencie of his father’s abdication in 1-140. lie married 
Anna do Lusignan, of tho i*oyai dynasty of Cyfirus. Hw second son, 
likewise named Ludovic, nuirricd Ghii''lottt*, heiress of that kingdom, 
aud he was crowned Kiug of Cyprus in 15.58; but be aud his wife 
were HOfUi after driven away by Charlotte’s illegitimate brother, and 
the island ultimately fell into the hands of the Veiietiatis. Tlie title 
of King of Cyprus and .ierusalcin is still aNsiiined hy the repre.senta- 
tive of the dynasty of Savoy. Ludovic i‘stablished the uiiivi'rsity of 
Turin; ho ei*ea ter 1 n supreme court of justice for J'iediiiont, odled a 
Senate; and ho admitted tliu barons of J’ieduioiit to the first ofiiees 
of tho state, which had been till then iiiotiojiolised by tlie Savoyards. 
Jjiidovic died at Byon, in January 1485, whilst proceeding lo the 
court of his son-in-law Louis X I. of Franco. 

14G5-72. Aiiiadfus J X., son of Ludovic, succeeded him. Ho was 
of a pious turn of mind, aud romurkabJo for his charities. He died 
at Vercclii in 1472. 

147*2-82. I’hilibert, son of Amadous IX., snccooded^ him while yet 
a tiitiior, umler the guardianship of bis mother Yolande, sister of 
Loui.s XI. The ducliosn sent a body of troops to join the army with 
which Charles lo Tcm<5rttiro, duke of Burgundy, invaded Switzerland 
ill 1476. ’I'heso troops Jiowever almost all perishod iu the buttles of 
G.*aiison anrl Morat; and Cbarlos, fearing tiiat the duchess might turn 
against him in his adversity, caused her to be siezod and shut up in 
the castle of Itouvro. A Pieduioutt;se coucealed the young duke 
Philibert, whom lie carried to France to his uncle Louis XL, w'ho soon 
aflcT Himt an armed party to deliver the duchess IVum tho castle of 
Unuvre, and he restored both lior aud her son to their doiiiiiiioiiN. In 
1478 Yohuido died; and in 1482 Duke Philibert, being now of ago, 
wont to Lyon on a visit to King Louis, but died soon after iu that 
city, leaving no issue. 

1482-89. Charles T., Pliilibort’s brother, assumed tho ducal crown, 
and iu Novernbt-r 1483 made his jiublic entiy into Turin. Ho died at 
Pigncrol iu March 1489, being only 21 years of age. 
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1480*06. Cliarles John Amadeus, styled Charles II., son of the 
preceding, was a more child when his father died. His mother, 
Bianca of Moiitferrato, was proclaimed regent, with the assistance of 
a council. Turin was definitively choRen for the residence of the court. 
From that tinio the house of Savoy became really Italian. In April 
149fi, the duke diod of n fall at the villa of Moncalieri, near Turin. 

149(5-97. Philip TL, count of Bresse, and a son of Duke Ludovic, 
Bucccodod as duke of Savoy and prince of Piedmont. He died in 
November 1497. He left by Maigarct of Bourbon, his first wife, a 
son, Piiilibert, who reigned after him, and a daughter, LouiRa, who 
married the Duke of Angouldme, and was the mother of Francis I. of 
France ; and by a second wife, Charles, who was duke of Savoy after 
Philibert. 

1497-1504. Phililjcrt IT. married Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
the emperor Maximilian 1. The Duke of Savoy had the title of 
imperial Vicar in Italy, and was by interest as well as duty attached 
to the impenal cause. Philibert however allowed Louis XII. of 
France to pass through hia dominions on his way to iiiviule the duchy 
of Milan in H99. In 1504 Philibert 11. died without issue, aud was 
buried in the convent of Bn>u at Bourg-cn-Bresse, where his monu^l 
iiieiit is still seen. 

1504-53. Charles ITT., brother of Philibert II., althougb fond of 
peace, found himself for the* greater part of his reign in the midst of 
the most destructive wars : first between Louis XII. of France and 
tlio Holy League, hraded by Pope Jiiiiiis II. against the French ; after- 
wards between Francis 1. on one side and the Swiss and Duke Sforza 
of Milan on the other; niid lastly, between Francis I. and his powerful 
rival the emperor C^barlcs V : in all of which the tcrritoricH of Savoy 
and Piedmont, though the duke professed neutrality, were devastatetl 
wif.hout mercy by French, Swiss, and Imperiali:4t8. In 1530 Duke 
Charles attendorl the coronation of Charles V., who treated him with 
marked niteiitioii, giving to his wife Beatrix of Portugal, and her 
heirs, tlin county of Asti. Francis T. prctcndiid to be ofTcndcd at this, 
and having in 1535 declared war against the duke, hi.s troops occupied 
the whole of Savoy and JMcdniont, excc]it a firw iVirtresscM which held 
out for tin* duke, who look refuge in Nice. The troops of Charles V. 
eiitcn^d l*iedmoMt, and that unfortunate oounty was for many years 
the tluMitiv. of ivar between the two great rivals, lu 1543 Nice was 
attacked by a cotiibincd French aud Turkish fleet; the town was 
sackiMl, but the castle wa.s saved by the timely arrival of Andrea 
Doria. In 1547 Heiirj^ TT., having succeeded Francis L, c.ime to 
Turin to take formal posseHsion of Piedmont. In l.^i51 war broke out 
between France and the emperor, and l*iedmont was again the field of 
battle between the two armies. In the midst of this coiifiisioii, Duke 
Cliiirles died in 1553, at Verc<.*lli, Avht re he had taken refuge under the 
protec.tion of the Imfiorial troops. Verc?e]li, Nic«‘, Aosta, and Ciiuoo 
were the only places th.it still held out for the house of -Wavo^^ 

1553-80. Kinmaiiuel 1‘hihhcrt, son of Duke Charles, had acquired 
^cat military repiitalion in the armies of Charh?s V., and he ennttniied 
in the service of Philip 11., for whom b»i won the great battle of St.- 
tjueiitiii from the French in 1557, aud in the following yt ar he gained 
tlm battle of (Iravelincs. By the peaee of (.'ambrcdis, it was stipu- 
lated that the hereditary dominions <»f the house of Savoy sliould be 
restored to Kinniaiiuel Philibert, who marriod Margaret France, 
sister t»f Hexiri II, The duke, having thus recovered Savoy and 
Piedmont, which had been estranged from his house for nearly half a 
century, fixed liis resit iciice at Turin, and applied himself to restore 
order in every branch of the administration. Tb; purchased the 
county of Teiida and the principality of Oneglia, aud created a small 
naval force for the protection of the coasts. But Geneva luul 
estahlisht'd its indejicndencc, and the Paye-do-Vaud Lad been occu- 
pied by the Beniosc, so that the Lake of Geneva bifcaiiiei the northern 
boundary »»f the dotniiiious of SSuvoy. Kiumauucl Philibert died at 
Turin in 1530. 

1 580-1 G30. Charh'H Frutnanuel L, sou of Emmanuel Philibert, 
married Cuthcriiie of Austria, daughter of Philip II, Ho wrested the 
iiiarquisate of Saliizzo from the Frcijc!h, and made the Alps the bound- 
ary between France and Piedmont. Wlion Hoiiri 1 V. was acknowledged 
king of France, he claimed the marquisate tif Saluzzo, and the claim 
being refused, he invaded Savoy in 1(500. B}*" the peace of Lyon in 

theiullowing year, Sal iizzo wnis definitively given to the house of S.'ivoy, 
111 exchange for Bres.Me, Bugey, and the county of Gex, which w'rro 
ceded to Franco. In December 1(50!2 Charles Emnianuel uiisuoee.sHfiiIly 
attcmpteil to seize Genova. In the following year he formally ackiiow- 
ledj^d the iiidepiuidcuce of tlmt city and its terrihiry. lie was after- 
wards engaged in wars for the possession of the manjuisate of 
Montferrato. He joined Spain and the einpemr against France. The 
l^ench invaded Savoy aud overran Piedmont, and in the midst of this 

1 ^.. ? Savigliano in .luly 1(530. 

Amadous L, son of Charles Emmanuel, obtained 
greater part of Montferrato by the peace of Cheraaco 

^ October 1(537, in the midst of the war botwoeii 

of the French in Italy, leaving two infant sons, the first 

he died in 1638*^*°^ t^iacinto, reigned uotuiniilly only for one yeai*, as 

H-i Beqoud sou of Victor Amadeus. 
FrouGA under the regency of his mother Christina of 

. rench troops, in their quality of allies, were in possession 


of the greater part of the country. In the meantime Thomas of 
Savoy, prince of Carignano, and Cardinal Maurice of Savoy, uncles of 
the infant duke, being supported by Spain, demanded for tliomstdvos 
the regency and guardianshix* of their nephew, in order to free the 
territories of thoir house from the baneful influence of Franco. A 
Spanish army from the Milanese entered Piedmont, led by the two 
princes, and most of the towns opened their gates to them. In 1640 
Turin, being in possession of Prince Thonijis and the Spaniards, was 
besieged by a French army, which had pas.sessiou of the citaclel, aud 
the French were in their turn surrounded in their eutrenchniHiits by 
a Spanish army commanded by Couht Jieganes. At last Turin capi- 
tiihitofi and Legaties withdriuv. Piedmont was freed of foreign troops 
and Charles Eniiuanuel, being of age, assumo«l the government. The 
peace of the Pyrenees in 1(559 terminated tijo Italian wars between 
France and Spain, which had lasted with little interruption for nearly 
eighty years. Duke Charles Kmniaiiiitd enjoyed peace during the 
reinaiiider of bis reign. He applied himscll' to the improvement of 
his dominions. He <iiod in 1675. 

1675-1730. Victor Amadeus IT. succeeded Lis father Charles 
EmmanueL He found hiiiiself hara-ised between Louis XIV. of 
France on one side ami the house of Austria on the other. Louis 
ordered him, among other imperious commands, to give up to 
him the citadel of Turin. Victor Amadeus Hummuned nnmd him 
the nobles of Piedmont and declared war against Francis Being 
ji>ined by an Austrian force, he disputed every inch of ground against 
the French. The war lasted till 1695. Thti fieace of llyswyck restored 
pence to Italy, and the French evacuated all the territories of the duke, 
inclmling Pignerolo, which the}' hail posseH.'ed for about a century. In 
the war of the Spanish succession Victor Amadeus sided first with the 
French, hut afterwards with the emperor. French armies aijaiii overran 
and devastated Piedmont, and in 1706 besieged Turin, which made a 
noble defence. Victor Amadt>us, btdug joined by the Austrian army 
under his relative IViiiee Eugene of Savoy, defeated the French 
hesieging army on the 7th September 1706. and delivered Turin. By 
the peace of Utrecht (1713) he obtained the Vulsesia, the territory of 
Loixielliiia, t)ie roinMiuder of Montferrato, and other districts, aud above 
all the island of Sicily with the tith? of king, and he was crowned at 
Palermo in December T713. By the subsequent treaty of Loudon, 
Victor Arnadesus gave up Sieily to the emperor, and rceoive«l in exchange 
the islaml of Sardinia with the title of a kingdom. Thus through 
his gallantry aud perseverance the house of Savoy Ix'oamo numbered 
among the royal liouses of I'5urope. Victor Amadeus employed the 
X)eacel'ul xieriod which followed to improve the admiiiistraLioTi and to 
encourage agriculture and industry. Through his care the cultivation 
of the mulberry-tree and the rtaring of silkworms att diied in Pied- 
mont that perfection which tiiey sLiil maintain. He abdicated in 1730 
in favour of Jiis sou C’liarlcs EuiujaniiLd. and retired to the villa of 
Moncalieri, where he died iu 1733. He was the first king of liLi 
dynasty. 

1730 73. Charles Emmanuel III., King of Sardinia, Duke of Savoys, 
Prince of Piedmont, &.c., assumed the crown in times of peace. But 
the ambition of the court i.»f Spain, excited by Elizabeth Farnes-.*, wife 
of . Philip V., aimed at n covering its lost preponileraiice iu Italy, aud 
Spain Wiis supp(»rted by France in coiisequeiice of the family alliance. 
The contested election for the crown cif Poland becaino the pretext for 
anew war in 1733. The Frciicli cabinet, iu order to obteiii tim alliance 
of the king (»f Sardinia, promised him the duchy of Milan, which was 
to bo taken from .Viistria. Charles Emmanuel united his forces to the 
French army under Villars, aud the Milanese was conquered in a few 
weeks. Don Carlos, infante of Sjiain, on his part conquered Nafdes. 
In September 1734 the battle of Guastalla took jdaeo b -tweeii the 
Austrians on one siile, and the Fremdi and Sardinian troojis, commanded 
by King Cliarle-^ Emmanuel, on the other. 'I'lie Austrians lust 8000 
men, mid were obliged to retreat. In 1735 the i)i'elirniiiaries of peace 
w^ero signed, aud Charles Jrluiuiatiucl, instead of the duchy of Milan, 
obtained only the Novarese and Tiirtoinu 

In the war of the Austrian succession King Charles EmtuaiuiLd teok 
the part of Maria Theresa. In 1713 he signed a treaty with Maria 
Theresa and England, cug.aging himself to defend Lombardy with 
45,000 men. The French and Spanish combined forces iuvadctl Pied- 
mont and laid siege to Cunco, which they could not take. In 1715 
another French and S^iaiiish army, p;issiug the Riviera of Genoa, 
entered Lombardy aud took Milan, lii the following year the king 
of Sanlinia, united with the Austrians, drove them away. In I'iiT 
a French force of 50 batallions attacked the cntreiicb(!i.l e:imj» of the 
Piodmoutoae near the pass of the Col de TAssietLo on tlie 19th of 
July; but after the most strenuous elforts they w'ere completely 
repulsed, having lost their gcuerai (the (^levalier de Belleisle), between 
400 and 500 ollicers, and 6000 men. This defeat put an i ud to all 
attempts at invading Piedmont for half a century. By the peace of 
Aix-lu-Chapellu the king of Sardinia obtaiueil the Uj>|.ior Novarese, 
or Valli di Novara, aud the districts of \’oglicra and Vigerauo near 
the Pu. 

The remaining 25 years of the ivign (d* Charles Emmanuel III, 
Were H|)ent iu peace, and ill. the cares of a lmiiiistratiun. He published 
a code of laws ; eilected A general survey of the laud ; he opened 
new roads, excavated canals, encouraged commerce; and iu 1771 ho 
published an edict, empowering all iiidividiuUs aud communes to 
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oommute feudal services for a money equivalent, to bo fixed by a court 
created for the purpose. He took off all the extraoi-diniiry iraiioats 
which had been put on during; the lone: preceding wars. Charles 
Emmanuel di^d at Turin, in February, 1773, at 72 years of aj?o- 

1773 - 96 . Victor Amadeus III., son of Ciinrles Emmanuel, suc- 
ceeded. ,'The storms of the Fresich revolution rnidercd his i*eign 
calamitous; he lost Savoy and Nice in 1702, Oiicglia in 1704, and 
after two years more of a desultory hut sangninary warfare, the line 
of defence formed by the Alps wjis turned by the French passing 
through the Tiigurian Apennines, and the* revolt itionary torrent poured 
down into the plains of the IVi. King Victor was induced to conclude 
a hasty peace, which left his doiiiinioiis nt the mercy of the French. 
He died soon after, in October, 1790. 

1 796-1802. Charles Emmaunol TV., son of king Victor, succeeded Lis 
father on u slippery throne. Savoy and Nice were united to Franco, 
and Pjedmoiit was overrun by Fi'onch troops, who held the princnpal 
fortres.'ies in their hands. At last the king was obliged to retire to 
Sardinia in 1799. In June, 1802, CUiarles KmuianucI, who was thou at 
Rome, abdicated in fiivour of his brother, Victor EiinnauuM. 

1802-21. Victor Emmanuel, seeing no chuiico of be ing restored 
to bis continental states, repaii*ed to tlie island cif Sardinia. In the I 
year 1814 be. retiimeil to Turin, and took possession (»f the doiniiiinus | 
of his ancestors, to which the Congress of Vieiinn addoil the Genoese ' 
territory. A conspiracy which broke out in Piedmont (in March 1S21), j 
headed by some of the militaiy and the nobles (who wished for cither | 
a representative con'^titiition with two chanihers, or the Spanish con- ‘ 
stitution of 1812 with only one chamber), induced the king to abdicate 
in favour of liis brothi*r (Charles Felix (lie himself having Inid no male 
offspring), who was then at Modena. In the meanwhile C^harh's Albert 
of Savoy ('nrigiiano, who had joined the insurrection, was appointed 
ri’gent, and proclaimed the ailoption of the Spanish constitution of 
1812, toleration of all religions, and some other important chnnge.s all 
however on cojidition of the royal assent. 

1821-31. Cliarles Felix, the new king, as fooh as he w»is made 
aware of the prnroedings of tlio regent, issued a ]iroelaiii:itiou from 
Modena (March 1(5, 1821), declaring all tliat had ln*cii done since hi.^ 
brothers abdication null and void. Th*? regent lied, to Novara, and 
tlience to the Austrian head-quarters. Charles Felix, supported by 
Austria, put down tlie iiisunvction in I’icdmont, and rtfstored the 
former system of monarchy, lie occupied himself wiUi thc^ Imsim ss 
of administration, and al.H4) in iii iking new roads and ob'tier iniprove- 
iiieutB both in his cotitiiiental dominions and in the i.slaud of Sardinia, 
where he appears to have been very popular. He died at the hegi li- 
ning of 1831, leaving no male issue, and was 8uccc(*dcd on the throne 
by hia collateral relative, dharlos Albert of ('arignauo, a d.^scendjuil of 
Prince Thouins, brother of Victor Amadeus 1. 

1831-49. (Charles Albert, after his flight from Turin in lb21, setilcd 
for some time in Florence. In 1823 he served as a volunteer in the army 
of the Duke of Angoiilcinc in S]»iiii, and assisted to crush the constitu- 
tion in that country which he had endeavoured t<i set up in his own. lie 
ascended the throne on April 27, 1831, h’or many years ho semuMl to 
oscillate between a desire to retain arbitrary powiT on the one hand, 
and a desire to grant political jirivilegcs to his .Muhjetds on tln^ otli*'r. 
In 1836 ho issued an edict foi' the sujipros.-ion of the feudal ay.steni in 
the island of iSardinia, nu«l in February 1842 an amnesty to his accom- 
plices in the consjiiracy of 1821. The interference of Austria in Italy 
inclined him to liberal institutions as a means of defence against 
external aggression. Accordingly when the Austrians, fearing the 
consequences of the liberal nieasures of l*op(; Pius IX., occupieil 
Ferrara in 1847, the king of Sardinia jirotestcd, and uilerod to d( fend 
the independence of the*. States of the Cliurcli wdth all his forces. Tn 
the same year lie made a coiumercial league with tlic Pope, with Tu.= 3 - 
cany, and Lucca; and followed this up in November by cstahlishing 
xiiunicipalities and ]»rovii]cia1 councils throughout his states. In 
February 1848 lie granted a repre.«eijtativc coiMlitiition, the Jicads of 
which have been eiinmerated above. After the Milanese had driven 
the Austrians out of Milan, he marched at the heorl of liis army to aid 
the ioBurgents in the cause of * Italian regeneration,’ as it was called, ■ 
but bis real motive was most likely to extend his domiiiioiiH. After 
two days' hard fighting he defeated the Austrians at (loito, May 29. ! 
Peschiera then surVondt reil to him. Verona was attacked, and Mantua i 
threatened. Soon after the Sardinian fleet entered the Adriatic, I 
and blockaded Trieste. Hit herto he had been on the wdiole successful ; 
but the Austrians, who were led h»y a master of warfare, W’ere not 
beaten — they liod retreated from LomViardy only to gain streixgth. 
On the 27tb of July the Sardinisu army was comp- Ib-d to retreat, and 
Mantua wus relieved. Marshal Radetsky puisuetl the retreating Sar- 
dinians to Milan, and forced them to surrender ( \ugu>«t 4). (Milan.) 
An armistice was agreed upon in September. Jii the si>ring of 1849 
Charles Albert, influenced by the clamour of his sulijects or by sinist. r 
advice, renewed the war. He waa defeated at all points, and Marshal 
Radetsky by his great victory at Novara crushed the designs of Charles 
Albert, who abdicated in favour of bis son (the present king Victor 
Emmanuel II.) on the 24th of March. The Aiistrians took military 
possession of the fortress and half the town of Alessandria, and also 
of the country between the Po and the Sesia, until the conclusion of 
peace. The Sardinian fleet was withdrawn from the Adriatic, and the 
army reduced to u peace-fiioting. Charles Albert retired to ]*ortugal, 


where be died at Oporto on the 28th of July. Ilia romaius were 
brought from Portugal and buried in tlie catacombs of the basilica of 
Supexgo. He married in 1817 Teresa, archduchess of Austria, by 
whom he left two sons, the present king, and Ferdinand, duke of 
Genoa, since dead. 

SARDIS. [LmYA.! 

SAREE. [Persia.! 

SAREPTA. rSARATov.] 

SARLAT. [liounoiiNE.] 

SARMA'TIA was the name given by the Homans to all the country 
in Europe and Asia between tlio Vistula aud the Caspiau. It was 
bouudecl S. by the hhixiue and Mount CauciuiiiB, and was divided 
by the Tanais into Sarmatia Eiirupcea and Sariiiatia Asiatioo. Tho 
people inhabiting this country were usually culled Sauroiuatm by the 
Giveks and Sarmatic by tho Romans. 

Neither Herodotus nor StraUj makes mention of the Europeun 
Smiiutians. The Saiu*omatm of Herodotus dwelt to the east of the 
Taiiaia, by which they were separated fi*um the Scythians of Europe, 
and inhabited a tracl of country extending northwaid from tlie PaluH 
Mieulis equal to liftccii days* journey in length. (Hei'Oil., iv. 21. 98.) 
Bui'odfituH also says that the Saurouiatie spriing from tho iiitorcouiMo 
of a boily of Scythians with some Ama/.oiiH who uune from the river 
Thermodon in Asia Minor, and that tlieii* language was a corrupted 
form of tho Scythian (iv. 110-117). Strabo likuwiso jilaces the Sauro- 
inatic between tho Tauais and the Caspirui (ix. p. 492, 907), and 
Hpeiiks of the people west of tho Tiinais as Seythiaus. 

The principal nations in European Sarinuiia wore— 1, the Vonoilu* 
or Venedi, on the ISallic. 2, the Poiiciiii, or Rastarmu, in the ueiLrli- 
hourhood of the Cariiathian Mountains, who, tin wtill as tlie Venoiti, 
appear to have been of Oertnaii origin. (Taej., ‘ Germ.,’ 4(5.) 3, the 

iiizygos, Rhoxolani, and ITiiiiiaxobii, in the soiitlicrii part of modern 
llu.'SHia. 4, the Alauni or Alaiti Scytlue, in the central part of Russia, 
in the neighbourhood of Moscow, '^fln? kiiowieilge which the aiicicutii 
])f>ssesscd of these people was vei*y small ; they are universally respre- 
sentecl ns a nonuul ]>eople with filthy habits. 'J’he peojilo with whom 
tins Humans were brimght most in contact were ih-j lazyges. generally 
called lazyges Surmaiie, and KometiiU(*s la/yges lih.'latiastie, heciiu-.e 
they were driven out of their original seiits on the J'hixiiiu ami the 
Pains Mivotis about tho year a. i». .01. TJicy ^ettled in the country 
lietween the Danube .and the Tihi.'-is or Tihiscuis (Theiss), after driving 
out the D.iel, and carried on for a short time war with the Roiuaiir'. 
(Pliii. iv. 29; Tac. *Aiin.,’xii. 29, 3(t) Tliey are frequently nietdioiji.' I 
by Fubsequent writers as dangerous neighbours to Llic provinces of 
Paiiiionia ami Mie^in. 

SAUNO. {PuiNl’N'ATO ClTKA.] 

HAROS I’ATAK. [lIuNUAJiV.J 
HAU81NA. J FoiiLi.] 

HAJtTHE, a* department in France, iakiug its name from one <if the 
Fitrt?aniH by which it is watered, the Hartho, an alllueiit of tlie May niiie, 
is bounded N. by' Orne; E. the departments of Euiv-et- Loir and 
Loir-et-Cher ; S. by Imlre-ei-Loiiv and ^liiinn*cb-Loir<‘ ; and W. by 
Mayeuiie. Its length from north to south is about 62 iiiije.s ; from 
east to west about 98 miles. Tho area is 2396 square milns. TIh^ 
population in 1841 was 479.939; iu j891 it rimouiiteil to 473,971, 
which gives 197*14 iuhabihints to a .sijiiare mile., being 22*86 above the 
average per H(|Uiire mile for the whole of France. I'lio department is 
formed out of a portion f>f Anjou. 

The surface is generally level. TLo liighesl hills are on the iiortii- 
westeru border, ahuut Kille-le-Giiillaum'.*. Tin? south -east side of the 
depiirtmeiit is oeeupied by the foriuatioos of the*, eretaceons group. 
From beneath tho eretace.ous group, the formatioii.s between tin: 
chalk and the new red-saiid^lone crop out, and occujiy the remiiinder 
of the department, exe.ept along the uorth-westerii bcMindary, wdicre 
the granite rocks of the great primitive district of Hretagne mak<'. 
tlieir aj’pearancc. Anlliracito coal-mines are worked in the west of 
tho department, litm-mines also are worked; and there are .several 
furnaceF, and forges for iiianufiictnrjng the metal. Freestone for 
building, black marble, saiirJstuiie, slales, mili.<it(jiie,s, granite, fnlier.V 
earth, ochre, and jiottcrs’ clay are found. Tiiere is a salt .sjiring at 
LaSuzc. 

The dripartmetd hcloiigs wholly to the basin of the Loire. Tlie 
principal liver is the Sartlie, wliich touches the border of the di*}»irt- 
meut on t!ie north side near Alunvou, and flowing south-west separates 
it from the department of Oriio, except near Aletiyon, wlnu'e its 
course is beyond the boundary, to whicli however it soon returns. 
Several miles above I*’reuay it quits the border and flows in a winding 
ch ujuel south-east to Le-Mous, just below which it receives the Hu isiio 
on the left bank from tho north-oosi. From this point the navigation 
commences, and the river flows south-west into the duparbiiieiit of 
Mai ne-ct- Loire. Its whole course on or witliiu the border of this 
department is alsiut 110 miles, for about .90 miles of which it is 
navigable. The Loir, a tributary of the Sartlie, crosses the dqjiirt- 
meut just within tho south-easterii border: it joins the Sartlie in thc 
ciepartniunt of Maiuc-ot-Loire. Its course in this department is about 
55 miles, fur 35 or 40 miles of which, namely, from Clidteau-dii- 
Loir, it is navigable. Besides the Huisiio luid the Loir, the Hiirthe 
receives the Bienne and the Orne on the left bank ; and the Qeay, the 
Vogre, the Ervo, and the Vaige on tho right. The Loir receives t\iv 
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Rraje, the Elaogsort, and the One on the right bank ; the Huiane 
receives several smflJl streams. The rivers abound in fish ; the Huisne 
and its affluents yield excellent trout. By the S^he and the Loir the 
deportment has about 100 miles of internal navigation. 

Roadway communication is afforded by 7 imperial^ 12 departmental, 
and 26 communal roads. The railway from Paris to Brest through 
Chartres is open to Le-Mans in the centre of the department^ whence 
the line is in coui*Be of construction nearly due west to Rennes : lines 
are authorised to be laid down — one northward through Alon 9 on, 
Argontan, and Falaise to the Paris-Cherbourg line between Lisieux 
and Caen ; the other southward through Chriteau-du-Loir to Tours^ 
where tlie lines from Nantes and Bordeaux converge for Paris. 

The climate is mild and healthy. The soil varies much. The part 
occupied by the formations of the cretaceous group presents little else 
than a succession of sands. Part of this tract is made to yield good 
crops of grain, and other parts are planted with pines {Pinus maHlima), 
The rest of the department has a tolerably productive soil. About 
two-thirds of the area of the department arc under the plough. The 
principal grain crop is of wheat ; but oats, buckwheat, and maize are 
also grown, and lye in the sandy districts. A considerable quantity 
of hemp and flax is raised, and a groat quantity of trefoil seed for 
exportation. The meadows and gross-lands occupy nearly 150,000 
acres, and there are above 110,000 acres of heath or open pasture. 
The number of homed cattle is considerable. Sheep are numerous. 
T\)ultry and game abound ; the former ore sent in great numbers to 
the ruris markets. Bees arc generally kept. The vineyards occupy 
about 25,000 acres: the wine is bai The orchards and gardens 
occupy ns groat an extent os the vineyards. Cider is the common 
drink of the people; about 5,000,000 of gallons ai*e made annually. 
Considerable quantities of fmit, cbostnuts, and walinits are grown, 
'i'here are several druidical remains near Connerre, a small place near 
the Huisne. 

I'iiu de]><u'tmcut is divided into four arrondissements as follows : — 


Arrundissomrnt.M. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

; riipuhition in IH.'il 

1. Lc‘ Mima , . 

10 

i 128 

i 17.1,102 

2. MiiiiicrH , . . 

10 

1 14.'! 

! IL’S,.*!.'*! 

3. tiuilit-C'uliliK 

(i 

1 fiO 

1 ( 18,200 

■1. La-Flechc . . . 

7 

I HO 

i 

1 103,100 

Total 

3» 

1 .11,1 

; 473,071 


1. In the first arroudiseieiiiout the chief town is Le^Mans. [Mans, 

Li;.] Among tlio other towns are- 'Halloa, population 2*J00, near the 
Orne; tkotumof/, ]HJj)ulatjuu 3700, near the One, an affluent of the Loir; 
SHh' lc'ttiiUffmuic, population :>(K)0 for the wdiolo coiiiniuiio; and Ha 
iS'arr, on the left bank of the Sarthe, over which there is a handsome 
bridge, population 2300. At Hilh^'^-le-Guilliiuiuc linens are manufac- 
turcMi, and trade in corn, heiii]), wool, seeds, [umltry, cattle, Ae., is 
carried on : Silld-le Guiliaumc has a wollqircservcd feudal civstlo built 
ill the lltli century. • 

2. Ill the secijnd aiToiulisseinciil the chief town, Alaiiifirs, population 
.'»9h0, between the Bienne and the Oriie., was aiieieiitly fortitied, luid was 
taken in the lltli century by the Count of Belenie, and al'tiTwaT^ds 
by the Normans; hut there are now scarcely any truces of fortiiica- 
tioiiH. The town consists of two lai'go squares, with a uumlicr of 
strei.-ts adjacent to or termixiatitig in them. The houses uixs tulemhly 
well built, chiefly of stone. The siualler of the two squares is occu- 
pied by a Inuidsomo coveml market ; the other liy a large building, 
formerly a convent, now eoutuiuing the offlecs of the sub-}>rerect uiiil 
the mayor, the college, the public library, the theati'e, the prison, and 
till; Isirrack of the gendarmes. Tlic niauufactnnw are coarse litieus, 
calico, liosicry, beer, leather, Ac. Trade ij carried on also in corn, 
wiue, brandy, wax, cattle, and shec}!. Near the towu is an ancient 
camp. Frcmiay-lc-Vicomtc, or /'Veaay, population 31(10, has a iinen- 
hall, and a ruiiseiim of natural history. The town is famous for the 
manufacture of liue linen. Beaumont, jiopulatioii 2320, on the Siirihc, 
an ilhbuilt place 15 miles S.W. from Mainers, owes its origin and its 
distinctive epithet to the viscounts of Le Mans, who had a castle here, 
of which the romaius serve as u prisou. The towusmeu manufacture 
drugget, seige, and prnnella. Tiierc nro two bridges over the Sorthe 
here. Jja’Fvrtc-Jiem^rd, ]iopulation 2.^83, on the Huisne, was the 
scone of a conference in 1189, between Henry II. of England and 
Piiilippe-Augiistc of France. It was shortly after taken by l*hilip|)e : 
it was taken in 1424 by the English, under the Karl of Salisbury; 

iu the reign of Henri IV., in ir)90, by the I’rinco of Conti. 
”'^n bandsomo gothic church, and an hospital. The old 

walls of the town remain ; and there is a castle with keep and towers 
,fi«od preservation. The priuci])al manufacture is of coarse 
chocked linens for the colonics ; liiien-bleacliiiig is also carried on ; 
there am tile-works, and ton, flour, and fulUug-mills. BonnHable, 
population 5163 in the commune, is between the Orne and the Huisne. 
11 arrondiBscmeiit the chief towu is St. -Calais, anciently 

. brook on which it stands, not fiu* fn>m the 

right bonk of the Brayo ; it received its present name from Sk-Oalais, 
^ u , Monastery here in the 6tli century. The towu lies in 

a hollow, amid hilb covered with scanty crops of com, 29 miles E. 
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by S. from Le-Mans. It has an interesting gothic church and manu- 
factures of seige and other woollens, cottons, linens, leather, and 
glass. The town has a tribunal of first instiuico and a college : popu- 
lation of the commune, 3804, Vihraye, population 3004, has iron- 
works, tan-yards, and on hospital. Besse-iur-Braye, population 2000, 
where cotton-goods^ wax-candles, and paper are made. Ckdlean-du- 
Loire, situated on the Loire, built on the slope of a hill 22 miles 
S. W. from St.-Calais, population 3029, gets its name from on ancient 
castle of the counts of Anjou, erected in the 11 and demolished in 
the 18th century. The older part of the town is badly laid out, and 
is composed of steep, narrow, and ill-built streets; but the street, 
along which the road from Ije-Mans to Tours passes, is straight and 
composed of neat stone houses with gardens ; it traverses a handsome 
and regular square, ]>lantcd with trees and serving as a public walk, 
on tbo site of the ancient castle. The rocks in the neigh^urhood 
of the town are excavated so as to form cellars, and in many instances 
dwelling places inhabited by linen weavers, vine-drossers, and labourers. 
There are at Ch(iteau-du-Loir an hospital, a theatre, public baths, and 
a collega l^jiuuns, leather, and cotton yam nro manufactured; cattle, 
wood, com, and wino are sold. Grand-Luce (13 miles W. by S. from 
St.-CalaiB), on the Veuve, which flows into the Elangsort, population 
2354, was rebuilt after a fire iu 1780. It consists of four regularly 
built streets which abut on a central square. Much trade in com 
and cattle is carried on. Bonloire, on the Tortue, which joins a feeder 
of the Huisne : population, 2100. 

4. In the fourth arrondisseuient the chief town is La-Fl^che : popu- 
lation, 6543 in tho commune. It is agreeably situated in the pleasant 
valley of the Loir, 25 miles S. by W. from Le-Mans. it consists of 
three principal streets, two of them parallel to each other running 
through tho town for the distance of about half a mile, and the third 
at right angles to them ; together with a few smaller streets or lanes. 
Tho two parallel streets are straight, wide, well-built, and well paved ; 
one of ibem is partly lined by the extensive buildings of the military 
school. Tlie principal public buildings are the town-hall, tho parish 
church, and tho military school just named. This school occupies a royal 
palace built by Henri 1 V., and afterwards bestowed by him on the 
>uits for a college. On the suppression of tho Jesuits, iu 1762, it 
was converted by Louis XV. into a milibiry scliool ; and after being 
ipprcHsed at the revolution, was revived by Louis XVIII. Prince 
ICiigeiie, Descartes, and the nstroiiomor Picard were educated here 
while the Jesuits hod the place. The buildings arc arranged round 
flve courts ; tho princiiml of which, with its adjacent garden, is very 
hatidsonie. The principal gateway is adorned with sculptured oma- 
mouts and a bust of Henri IV. There is also a largo park, wliich is 
eiiibellishud by the running water brought from a distance of two or 
threo miles for the supply of the building. There is a liatidHume chapel 
the institution, a library of 25,000 volumes, and a gallery of 
paintings. The town lias a theatre and two public bathing eatablish- 
uieuts. The trade of La-tlecho consists chiefly of corn, hay, wiue, 
poultry, sukI gaiiie. Linen, hosiery, gloves, leather, and glue are 
manufactured. Lc-Lude, jiopulatioii 3295, on tho leR bank of the 
Loir, 12 miles S.K. from La-Fleehf% consists of well-built houses, but 
the streets are very irregularly laid out. It is cornmauded by an 
aiieicut castle, wliose massive quadrangular walls, situated on an 
oiniiienee overlooking the Loir, and flanked by enormous round towers, 
one of them iu ruins, present a striking appearance. The inhabitants 
tnule in leather, and cattle. PontvaUain, population 2019, 14 miles 
K. from Ija-Fleche, near the Lone, has some trade in cattle and swine. 
All obelisk marks the spot near the town on which Bernard Dugiiescliu 
defeated the English in 1369. Sable, population 43-lS, on the Sarthe, 16 
miles N.W. from La-Fl^cho, was anciently a place of strength, but 
its fortifications have been entirely demolished. The streets are 
narrow and crooked ; tliere is a small but plojisaut boulevard raised 
like a termco along the hank of the Sarthe, which forms a semi- 
circular bend raund the towu. There is a bridge over the river, built 
:>f marble ijuarried near the town, which, though iu its rough state 
of a slate colour, becomes of a deep black with veins of white when 
^ olished. There is a handsome mansion on a hill above the town, 
built in the beginning of tho last century, by Mansard, for the 
brother of Colbert, on the site of an ancient castle of the dukes of 
Maine. A cunsulorable manufacture of gloves is carried on ; and there 
is a good trade iu corn, fruit, and the marble quarried near the town. 

This department, with that of Mayenne, constitutes tho diocese of 
Le-Maiis, the bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of 
Tours. It is iu tbo jurisdiction of the Imperial Court Royale of 
Angers, and within the limits of tho University -Academy of Caen, 
and in tho 18th Military Division, tho hciul-quarters of which are at 
Tours. It sends four members to tho Legislative Chamber of the 
empire. 

8ARUM, OLD. [Wiltshiui:.] 

SAliUS, UIV ER. [Anatolia. J 
SAUVITZ. [Aitstiua.] 

SARZANA. [Genoa.] 

SARZKAU. I MoiiniiiAN.] 

SASKATCHEWAN. [Hudsox*.s Bay Ti:iiHri-i»KiE3.] 

SASSARI. ISahukona.] 

SATEULANI). [Oldenhuko.! 

SATIM ANG A LUM. [Coimbatoue. J 
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SATTARA. 


SAVOY. 
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SATTARA. [Hindustan.] 

SAUERLANl). (Puussia.] 

SAUGUES. [Loiue, Hautk.] 

SAULGE^ST. [NiivuK.] 

SAULIEO. [CdTE^jpViL] 

S AUM UK. f Main K- et-Loi K k. ] 

SAUNDERSF(JOT. [J’AJttuJvoKtsiiiiiK.J 
SAU VETERRE. [A vk ykon. | 

SAUVEUU-LE-VICOMTE. j Manc in:. ( 

SAUX-MAEGES. i I’u i-ijik-Dumi:. | 

SAVANNAH. |Gj;oiaiiA, U.S.1 
SAVE, or SAIT. RIVKR. [Ai>s.tkia.| 

SAVEN A Y. 

SAVEUDUN. lAun-:.iK.| 

SAVERNK IKiiin, JJas.] 

SAVU;jJANO. ICoNi.l 
SAVJUNAl^ 

S A V [( J N A CM i KS- EGL I SES. [Doi iDOu N K.] 

SA V JCjN V. [Eoi R ET-( ■Hint. I 
SA VINES. [Au'Ks, Havtks.] 

SAVG'NA, au admit ii»trativo clivialuu, iirovlnco, and town of tho 
Sardinian States. The aduiiuiatrative diviaiuu cuntains the ]U'oviuces 
of Acqui, Albeiiga, and Savona. The jjroviiice of Acqui, whicli lies 
north of tbe Id^tiriau Apennines, was formerly included in the 
administrative division of Alessandria. It is de.icrihed in a stquirato 
article. [Acqui. ] The rest of the ailuilulstrative division lies between 
the Apeuiiiuos and the Gulf of Genoa; it was formerly included in 
the duchy of Genoa, and now forms tho provinces of Albeiigu and 
Savona. Tho j>roviuce of Albenga, the most weBtiM*n ])art, lies between 
the province of Savona and the administrative division of Nizza; it 
forms the subject of a separate article. | Ai-nKNOA.] 

The area and jiopiilatioii of the administmtivo division and its three 
provinces are as follows : — 


Prtivinccs. 


.Area ill tSriuarc JMiles. 

I’opulatiou iu IH IS. 

Acqui • . 


4i:j 1 

I(.>l,2e2 

AlbfllgU 

• 

2(;:i 


SiiA'oiia . . . 

• 

; 3U ! 


Total 

, 

lolll 

1 240,101 


The pi-ovince of Savomi is bounded N.E. by tho province of Genoa, 
S.W. by that of Alheiiga, S.E. by tho Mcditurrauejui, and N.W. by the 
Apontiines. I’lie soil ]>artakoB of the general character tjf tho western 
Riviera of Genoa, autl produces abundance of fruit, oil, and wine. 
The uUmatc is somewhat cold in winter. The Apennines near Savona 
are lower than the rest of the Ligurian Apciniiiies, being only 
foot Jibovc thci sea. 

The province of Savona is divided into oS coiiimuiics. The cajiital 
is Sarona, a walled town of lOyfinO inhabitants, situated on tlio sea 
coast, about 30 miles S.W. from Genoa. It is the largest town along 
tile western Riviera between Genoa and Nice. The narrow well -paved 
streets arc frequented by an active busy people. The town carrie.*? on 
a consiflerablc trade; the harbour, which was once good, was [lartly 
filled up by the Genoese in through commercial jealousy ; it 

is still very safe, but 0 UI 3 ' fit for vesseds of :i 0 u tons. Savona w,as 
made a bonding jiort for furedgn goods and mercliaiidlsc of all kinds 
except tobacco, in IboO. Savona is tlie residence of many noble and 
other substantial proprietors of the surrounding country ; it contains 
some good palaces and several fine churches, among others a cathedral 
built ill IdO:!, the former cathedral, wliich Jiad been raised by Rcipe 
.Tillius II., when bishop of Savona, having been destroyed to make 
room for the citadel. The jircscnt cathednd is adorned with vad liable 
paintings ami sculptures. Near the cathedrxd is the Sistiue cha]icl, 
founded by Rope Sixtus TV., uncle of Julius IF., as a burial place for 
his fauiil}'. In the Dominican church are an ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
and another painting by Albert Durer; and a magnificent ‘Nativity’ 
by Antonio Semini. The sanctuary of La-Madonna di Savona, situated 
5 miles north-west of the town, among the A]iuiiiiiui!S on the road to 
Mondovi in l*ic«lniont, lias also sinne good ]miutings. Savona i.s the 
birth-place of Chiabrera, one of tlie be.st Italian lyric poets. His tomb 
is Been in tho church of San-Giacomo. 

AlhissolUf a pretty town on the sea-shore, between Savona and 
Genoa, has 3^100 inhabitants, mid several haudBoniu villas of the 
Genoese nobility. Poi»e Julius U. was >»oni at Albissola. NqU, a 
small town in 11 picturesque situation near the sea. Cairo, in the 
Apennines, hiin 3400 inhabitants. Near Cairo is the village of 
Millesimo, famous in the history of Bonapartf/s first Italian catiixiaign, 
in 1700 . 

SAVOY (Savoiain Italian, Savoie in French), .a countiy with tho 
title of duchy, wliich bcloiigH to tlic Sardinian monarchy. It forms 
part of the highlands of the Alps, and is geographically united to 
south- western Switzerland, being included in tbe basin of tho Rhone. 
Savoy extends from 45 * 4' to 40" 24' N. lat., 5" 37' to 7“ E. long. The 
boundaries of Savoy are : — on tho E. the great chain of the Graian and 
Pennine Alps, which divide it from Piedmont and the VidaiB ; N. the 
Lemau Lake ; W. the Rhone, which divides it from France ; and S. 


nn oflaet of the Cottiuu Alps, whioli, running westward from tho 
group of Mont Cenis, divides the vaUoy of Muurionno, the southoru- 
laost part of Savoy, from Daufihine. 

Savoy consists of several valleys formed by oiucto of the Aqw. ^ It 
is divided into three basins : the northern basin, the waters of which 
flow north wfu'ds into the Leman Lake ; tiie contral basin, tho waters ol 
which flow by ineuus of the Arve, tho Ficr, and the Lake Rourget 
’westward into tho Rhone ; and the soutliern basin, which is drained by 
the Iscrc mid its alUuouts. Tho ls(!^t'e runs southward into Fx'ancc. 

Savoy is divided into seven provinces : — 1, Chablois, which comprises 
tho southern coast of the Leman Lake and the numerous valleys 
which slope towai'ds it. Tho Draiise, which rises in tho mouniaiuB 
near the borders of tho Valais, is tbe principal river of Obabliiis. 2, 
Faissigny, south of (vhablais, consists cliiefly of the long valley of tho 
Arve, from its source in tho Cul-de-Rolmo to a few miles below lioiiue- 
ville, where the river ciiLcrs tho province of Carouge. The well-known 
vidlcy of (/hiimouu^* and the rouiantic valley of tho Qiifre, belong to 
Faissigny. 3, Genevese, or Annee^’, west of Faissigny, cuusists of tho 
valley of ilie riA'or Fier, iiu alllucnt of the Rhone, and tlie basin oi‘ tho 
Lake of Annecy, the Avators of which have their outlet in the Fier, 
fi8d is bounded uurtb b^' the canton of Geneva. 4, Alta Savoiu, south 
of Faissigny. consists of the valley of the Arli, uii aHiiiont of tho Isore, 
which flows from north to south, .'i, Tiirtintasui or ’J’arcntaise, south 
of Alta Savoia, consists of the long valley' of the Isere, running from 
east to west, from its sources iit the foot of Mont Iserau to the con- 
fluence of tbe Arli. Taraiiiasia is, next to ]'ais.signy, the most Alpiiio 
I ])art of Savoy, mid the most iuterestiug to mountain touri.sts. G, 

: Moriana, south of TarantosiiL, consists of the Aral ley of tho Arc. 
The high road to Italy leads through the Avhole leugtli <»f Moriainu 
7, Chamber^*, or Sa\'oy ]>r(q)cr, the most level and tin* most fertib? part 
of iSavo3', lies Avest of Moriana and Tareiitaise, and south of Gono- 
A'csc. It in divided on the west from France by the Rhone and it.s 
aflluciit the Guier. Tho waters of Savoj' jiroper find an outlet pai’tly 
southward by the Isere, and partly by tbe Lcissit and other streams 
Avhieh run westwiU'd into the Lake of Rourgi^t, which lake eiili.TS the 
Rhone b^* a canal cidhtil that of Saviore. ’J'lie Lake of ilourget lies S 
miles north-Avest of Chambeiy : it is 10 miles Jong and 3 miles Aviile, 
and the surface is 7(Ki feet above the sea. 

The principal towns of Savi»y are: — 1, (hi.vM 1:1:11 Y, tho capital of 
SaA'03’ x>roper, and of the wholo ducli}'. 2, ANXr.i v, the head tiuvn of 
the province of Genevese. 3, Thonon, whieh is uolieed uinler Oii.milais. 

4, A u'-te»‘Iiahis^ in Savoy proper, much frequented for its baths. [Ai\.J 

5, ixtimUltf, in the ])ruvinco of GeneA'^e.siJ, has -Jono iiiliabitaiits. G, 
Montirvts, tho ca})itaJ of Tarcutaise, a small town with 2330 iubabit- 
:int.s, and a bishop’s sett, is situated on tiie Isere. Moiiticrs h:is salt- 
Avorks for inirifying the salt Avhich is derived from the neigh b« Hiring 
springs of Salins. mid also a scIkkiI of mineralogy and metallurgy, 
Aviih thi’ce i>rofessors, a cabiiicit of minerals, a library, and a chemical 
labumtor^'. The le:Kl -mines of I’esei and Macot, in tlie mountains 
iiciir M(»utiers, are Avorked for tlie government. The iiiiue of l*e>ei is 
situatiMl at an elevation of 4500 feet above the sea, and that of Mac:ot 
at the height of IWKIU feet. The«oro is sent to Conilaus, wliere it is 
.smelted and puriiied. Tbe mineral sj wrings of La-I*orricrr% sitnatt-d in 
the valley of the Dorou, about three miles from Moutiers, are uiucli 
frequented by iuviditls from iSwitzerland and France. ’I’be province 
of Tarentaise has numerous minus uf uiitliraeite, which an; winked liy 
the cuuutiy ptM)]ilH, and it is rich :ii marble of A'arious colours. 7, 
lioury~St,~Manricv in I’lqicr Tarcutaise, on the road leading to Italy 
by the Little SU-Rernard, is a town of 3:100 inhabitants, and carries 
on considerable trade in cattle. »Se\'’eral large fairs arc held hero 
liimuolly. From tho village of See/, above Rourg-St.-M:iurice, the. 
narrow valley of Tigiies leads south-ea^t to tho Hourees of tlie l.seiv, 
at the foot of Mont Iserau, a iioblo ji^'ramid 13,300 feet high, covered 
Avith iicrpetual snoAV and surrounded by glaciers. From See/, a road 
leads ill an easterly direction to tho pass of the Little St.-Reriiaivl, 
71 02 feet above the Hoa, and thence into tho valloy of Aosta. Tho 
pass is firaeticablu nearly' all the year round, but only for horses and 
iiiules. A Roman road cousir:icted by AugustuK lod formerly from 
Aosta, or Augusta rractoria, over the Little St.-Tkn'iiurd, and down 
the valley of tho Isere to Vienne on tlio UJioiie. Traces of this road 
are still visible in tho valley of Aosta, but all vustigos of it have 
disuxqieari'd on the Savoy side. On the summit uf the pass is an 
aiiuicnt column of cipoliiie marble, 1.5 feet high, AiVhich is cidled 
* Goloniie de Ion,' or of Jove, and near it is a circle of stoiics probably 
druidieal. Tarcutaiso Ava.s the country of the ancient Ccutroiies, who, 
with their neighbours the Salassi, long ro.'fisted the Ruinun iii-ms, and 
we re only subjugati^d in tho time of Augustus. A village on tho 
banks uf the Isere, above Moutiers, bears the name of Ceiitronn, and 
a little higher up, in tho valley of Aixmo, iu*o sevcTul ancient Komaii 
inscriptions. 8, tho town of Stu-Jean, 4it‘ chief place in the pi'oviiice of 
Moriana, has 30U0 inhabitant •«, uiid a very old cathedral, in which 
lie buried some of tho earlier counts oi' tlie houso of fciavoy. Moriana 
has minus of iron, cofijier, and lead. 

'The Ir.ttt king Charles I'blix began tho embankment of tho throo 
principal rivers of Savoy, the Arve, the IsCsre, and the Arc, by which 
moans laxgo tracts of fertile laud have been reclaimed. 

'The population of the duchy of Savoy in 1843 was 583,812, of 
whom 152,4G8 inhabit the province of Havoy proper. 'The population 
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of tho othor provinces in 1848 is thus stAted : — ^Alto-Savoia. 50,872 ; 
Moriiina, 04,2:i9 ; Tarontaiso, 45,728; Annecy, 107,474 ; Fiiissigny, 
HU, 474; ChaMaiM, 57,502. A great pjirt of the country is rocky and 
baiTon, jind the male iiibabitantH are obliged to leave their homes in 
lu-ilt!!- to got a subsistence. Many of tliora when young n;aorfc to Paris 
for employment^ aiid return to Savoy after a few years with the fruits 
of tlicir industry. Cattle and sheeji constitute the cJiicf wcaltJi of (he 
Alpine dLstricts. Savoy docs not produce corn enough for its con- 
sumption. Wine is made in most parts, and some of it is very good. 
Silkworms arc rearod in Savoy proper, and fruit trees are abundant. 

Tho popular language of Savoy is a Romance dialect, like thoso of 
Western Switzerland, but the people of tho towns speak good French. 
[SAnilTNTAN StATKS.] 

SAWBRTDGJOU'ORTIT. [HKiiTFOiiDsniitE.] 

SAWLEY. [nKunYsuruEj 
S A WSTON. [CAMiiRrofi ksiti iii:.] 

SAWTRY. firiiNTiX(;iJ()NSHiiiE.| 

SAXK-ATjTENIUJIKjI, a small diiehy on tho northern frontiers 
of the Thuriiigiaii Forcjst, c<jusists of two principal flivisioiis; the 
eastern along tho lianks of the, Plcisso, and l.h« wcstcin, which is 
traversed by tho Saalo. Tho two parts are sesparated by the princi- 
piility of Oera, whicli foriris ])arfc of tluj territory of Rouss. The 
easterii is bounded N.E. and S.E. by tin? kingdom of Saxony, S.W. by 
■\Veiniar, W. by Reiiss. and N.W. by Prussian Saxony ; the wostorii 
division is bounded N, by Jh’ussiaii Saxony, E. by Rouss, S.1’1 and \V. 
by Weimar, and S.W. by Coburg and Scliwarzbtirg. The duchy Ih » 
between 51" and 58*' N. hit., ll*' and 18^ 15. long. Tho duchy is divided 
into Uvo circles, of whicli the area and population arc thus given : — i 
A Jtenburg, are.a 248 square miles, population iS<;,010 in 1 850; Saal-Eisen- 
borg, area 201 .square miles, ])opulatjon 4(5,728 in 1850: t<»lal area, 507 
sipiaro miles; total po])iihition, 182,788. The cliinato is niihl and salu- 
brioiiH, The country is hilly, richly wooded, aii<1 fertile. TJie highest 
]i(ijiits, the hulonstein near l\ahla, and tho Jhichberg, are luiwever not 
:il)ovo HiOo ffot high. The rivciv, wdiich :ire small, and are tributaries 
of the Elbe, are the Saale, with the Orla and Roda, and the Ploi-se, 
w'liieli is ]jroperly the river <.»f the (?oiiiiti‘y, witli its small tribntai'y 
pt.re.iiiis tlie iSprotta and ( (erstenbiTg. Tlier(} are .several lari'c lakes, 
:iiid also miiuu'al ."’prings, tho most celoluMU-d (if which is that at 
b’.iiinelmrg. Th • agricultural products an? corn (parlieul.arly rye and 
wheat), pul.se, petal ne--, rape seed, llax, and hemp. Much attention 
i.-j given to the rearing of cattle ; the sheep uro of a superior breed, 
ami the horses of :i j*i*markably strong make; .swine arc abiimhint. 
Willi boars and door are in conaiderable numbers. Fruit is pletiLifid. 
'fhero arc few min»‘rals. A very lino ])nreelaiii I'arth is found in the 
neighbourhood of Alb'nbmv, winch suppliL*.s the famous juircelaiii 
nianuf:ii*tory at (hiUia. Woollen cloths, .stocking.", and AVoodcu-warc.s, 
are manufactured. Tiufre are considerable tanm*ries at Alieiibiitg, 
Krdda., baseiiberg, an<l Liieka. The article.s of export are corn, cattle, 
wool, blitter, ami timber. 

Tlu< 1 )uke of S;i\e-Altenbnrgli:is one vote in tin? (Icrmniiic Coiifodc»r;i- 
lion. Altenburg forms part uf the ancient Ostorhuid, and appears from 
a very carl 3 ' period to Jiavi^ lieeii iiiidcr the margr.-ive.s of Meissen, It 
w’a-. formed into a sepiirati? primripality in On the extiiiethm of 

the house of Altenburg in Hi72, llic larger jiortioii reverted to Eriie.st 
the l*ious, tiukc of Cotlia. From this periml tho iwineijialit^' of Alten- 
Inirg was governed by the family^ of Saxo-(lotha, till it expired in the 
peivun of l'j‘iah?rick IV., in l‘obriiary, 1825. V»y the territorial 
compact among the three junior braTiches of the liousij of Cotha, 
Tiameh”, 'MeiningcMi, I fildliurghausiui, and (\»biirg, the duke of llild- 
burglijuisen, on the 15th November, 182t!, re.signed liis owui territories 
to ^leiningoii, and received in lien the duchy of .Altciiburg, w’ith the 
exception j>f the districts of I5isciiberg and Kaiiiburg. Tlio principal 
towns in this duchy are: — 1, .Ai.Ti.Niti im, wdiieh laid 1(1.18-1 inhabit- 
ants in lS,5u. It is noticed in a separate article. 2, Uonnvhartj, a 
W'allod town, containing a ducal palaec, two churches, and above 5u0o 
inhabitants, wlm .subsist by agriculLurc, mechanical triides, and riuiiiU' 
factiires of woollen cloths, jmttory, porcelain, and leather. No.ar tho 
town is a mineral spring. lUack cluilk for dr. ' wing is found in the 
neighbimrhood. 8 , ICiM'iibury is situated on a considerable cniiiiciice, 
about 21 iiiile.s W.JS.AV. fi*om Altenburg. It is suiToiinded by avails, 
in whieli are four gates; and pos.-^e.s'.es a iiahiec, three eburches, jui 
observatory, a town-ball, anil a ]»oorhou8c. 'I'lie number of inbabit- 
nnts is about 50t)(),. wlio maiiiifactiiro wool ha is, ribauds, leather, 
porcelain, household lurnituro, uud carriages, with which they c.arry 
on a (uui-sidcrable trade. 

SAXE-COLUJRO-GOTTTA, a duchy in the southern part of 
Thuringia, is coinpo.sed of tw’o largo and various smaller del.-iched 
portions, which are aunxmiideil by the ten'itories of I 'riissin, Sebwarz- 
burg, Soudcrhaiisen, Woiinar, Elcctoml Hesse, Mciiiingeu, and 
Havana. The principality of Coburg lies bt'tweeii 50 ' 8' and 50" 2;*/ 
N. hit., 10" dlFanil 11" HF E. long., and that of Gotha botwecii 50" 88' 
and 51" 20' N. lat., 10“ 15' and l1" 2' E. long. The area and poinihi- 
tioii arc given under Cuiiuuu. Tlio south part of Gotha is tnivorsed 
by a largo jiortioii of tho 'rUuringiaii Moimtiiins, of which the loftiest 
points aro, tho Schneokopf^ 8118 feet, the lusclborg, 20-17 foci, with 
others of nearly equal elevation. Tlds chain, extemling in a south- 
easterly din^ction from Eisenach through Gotha to the frontiers of 
Reiiss, where it receives the name of hVankfr'uwald, is on tho whole 


nearly 70 miles in length, and from 4 to 0 miles in breadth. The 

rivers of Cobui^ arc the Itz, Steiiioch, Rodach, and Nasslach ; those 

of Gotha are the Hf'irsel, with tho Emso, Uuhl, and Xossa, tho 

(Jnstrut, (iera, and Apfclstcdt. 

Agnciilture is tho principal occupation of the inliabitants, cspeciall^^ 
in tho low lauds, whicli yield abundance of coni, hops, vegetables, 
Ct'iiTots for tliH making of sugar, flax, anise, carraway, poppy, ami 
canary seed, and excellent fruit. The forests yield timber, potash, 
and pitch. Tho rearing of cattle is prosecuted with much activity ; 
the Bhoeji are generally of tho Merino broi^d, and tho horses strong and 
of a good make ; swine and poultry, jiarticiilarly geese, are plentiful. 

I Iron is found near Friederichstadt ; there are also coals, sandstone, 
millstones, marblo, alabasters, gypsum, lime, potters’ -clay, poroclaiu- 
earth. and salt. There is considenilde manufacturing industry in 
Gotha ; the chief articles are linen-yarn, ticking, twills, woollens, and 
cottons; tar and lamp-black; there are also manufactories of iron, 
steel, Htaridi, tobacco, whiteleiiiR soap, paper, porceluiD, copper and 
iron utcnsilH, and glass. 

The exports from Gotha arc timber, pine and other wood seeds, wool, 
coriander and anise semi, and oil, ])itch, Lampblack, ]ieat, linen and 
cotton goods, metal anil wooden ware.s. In addition to tlic exports, 
the dueby liiks a considerable transit trade, as the high road from 
Leipzig to Frankfurt i)as.se.s through it. 

Saxe-Cobnrgparlicifiates in the joint proprietorship of tho University 
of tlena, and has several gymnasia, and numerous town, village, 
Sunday, training, commercial, aTid mechanics schools. Tho yirinci- 
paliiy of Coburg has had a ruprc.scntative constitution since 1821, 
cotni>oH(?d of 1 7 delegates ; Gotha has had its chamber of represen- 
tatives from an early perJoil/ which diifcrs iu its nature and arrangc- 
moiit from that of F!obui*g. 

(kibiirg formorlj' belonged to the coinits of Hcnnebcrg, but came 
by marriage into the iCmoBtinc branch of the liouso of Sa.xou^'. Tho 
hoti.se of (lotha, ]>roperl 3 ’^ ho called, commenced in 1510, on tho cxiiiic- 
tion of the Gobiirg ainl Ei.son:ie]i houses of the Albertiiio biMiich of 
Saxony. Krno.st tlio Rioiis received that portion in whicli Gotlia wiw 
sitiinted ; hi; con.sMerably augmented it by inheritance, .and caused it 
to lie erected into an iiidepoiidciit priuci[):ilit 3 '’ bj' the (lorxmtn Diet. 
Eriio.st.\s elde.-tL son, Frederick T., had Gotha and other neigliboiiring 
tlistricts .MH his jiortion, and to preserve it from snbdiviHioii lie ostab- 
liflhod the law of ])rinu>genitnre. His suceoKHors were great promoters 
of tho arts and scioncos, and laid tho foundation of niaiiy noble collec- 
tions. Oil tho iloalh of tho last lineal descendant, in Feliruary, 1825, 
tho duchy of Gotha was divided among the? dulcvs of Saxo-Mciniiigcn, 
llildburglmu'-’en. and (^ibiirg, the last namt^d reci’iviiig tho princi- 
pality of Gotha, but it still retains its anciimt and iiocnliar coiiNtitu- 
tioual and political law.s and custom.^. The town and ducliy of (\»bnrg 
are noticed under the article Coni’i.'i;, and the town of Gotha i.s 
descrilicd in :i separate artich*. 

SAX E-MEl .VlXt;; EX-1 r l I J >1; l 'RGII AUSEN, is a dueliy conipo.sod of 
the ancient diich^' of Meiiiingcu, tlio principalities of Hiidburglinnson 
and Saalfi'ld, and some smaller district.s, forming a c.oiiipact territorx', 
cxti'iidiiig in a .semicircle .along the bank.s of the Werra, and skirt-ed 
by the chain of the Thiiriiigi.aii Forest, it lie.s between 55 ' 18' and 
.50 ' 58' X. lat., U .57' and 11 5 1' E. Jong., and Inus an area of OtiS square 
miles: the po]»nlatio!i in tlaiiuary 1 85:1 was 15(i,8(ll. 'riu? duchy is 
inclosed by the ieiTitorics of Havana, Coburg, Renss, AVeimur, 
Scliw.ary.burg, l^dectonil Hesse, Gotha, ami Eiseiiach. Jioiug .situated 
between the 'riiuriiigian and Fichtcl cliaiiis, tho character of the sur- 
face is mountainous : tho loftiest jioints are the Rletzberg, 27(ilt feet 
high; the Kieferle, 2.‘i98 feet; the Gorberstein, 21 8 J feet; and other 
mountains of nearly equal clcv.atioii. Their valleys supply rich pas- 
tiirage to numerous flocks and herds ; tiny also eouiaiu maii^' curious 
caverns, of whicli the most rt?niarkab]e arc tlie Zirisclloch, tho Qrie- 
biscli, aiul the .Mtcn.stoiuerhdhe. 

The principal rivor.s are the lVerr;i, whicli, witli many tributaries, 
traverseH the wliolo duchy ; thcS.aale, Itz, Rodacli, Mil/, and Stciuach ; 
tho vales of Home of thi'se rivers an? very lacturosque. There arc 
mineral springs near Liobcustcin iiml Salzungon, and suit-springs near 
Frh'ilriclisluiH ami Ncusnlza. The productions arc tboso of central 
German)' — grjiiii of all kimls, friiil.‘«, v»‘geiables, mpcsced, tobacco, 
timber, whicli is tho staple of the. countiy, game, fish, poultry, and 
honey. Among its minend ]irodiicts arc freestone and a;nidst<inc, slate, 
marblo, porcelain and potters'-cla)’, copper, lead, iron, salt, coals, pitch, 
alum, and basalt. 

Agriculture is the most important branch of industry. Fi-uif. is 
cultivated to a gmit extent ; cattle and shceji of tlie improved breeds 
are roarod in all tho districts ; thciv are also lurgi' iloeks oi' go.ats. 

There is considerable inanufaciuriiig iiidikstn*. jiartieii/.irly in the 
highlands and in the jirinei]>alu 3 ' of Saalfeld. where ihere nrc many 
ftHnaces, works, mills, and glasshouses, 'riie oi*dinary iiiamiliicturcs 
arc coarse linens, sail-cloth, woollens, .ami cottons; thi'rc are also dis- 
tilloruM, brewei*ic.s, ami tan-yanls. The exjuirrs arc^ wood, shwp, 
homed cattle, tolnacco, wool, leather, Sonnenburg tty.s, iii which a 
large trade is earned on, woollen.'i, ghuss, porcelain, and ]>aitit3. 

Tlie University of Jena, being Ibumh’il for the use of the states of 
the Eraestine lino, is open to jdeiiiingeiJ, which also possesses several 

gymnasia and iiumerouH schools-. 

The principal towns in the diu hy are .a.*» iollows : — Metninf/cn, on the 
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right bank of the river Werra, about 48 miloa from Ooburg, popula* 
rion about 6500, is the oapital of the duchy, and contains the palace, 
in which are colloctious of art and natural history. The town has 
some fortifications, a house of assembly for the duchy of Saxe-Moiu- 
iogen, gymnasia, and a noruial school. Woollen- luid liiicu-cioth aro 
xnanufoctiured. Saalfeld, about 40 miles E. from Meiningen, popula- 
tion fiOOOf stands iu the midst of the Thuringiau Forest, ^ The town 
is walled, and possesses the ruins of an old castle, erected in the 8th 
oentuiy. A modem residence, formerly occupied by the^ dukes of the 
Soxe-Saalfeld family, stands outside the walls. HiUlburghausen, 
population about 4200, the fiirmcr residence of tlie dukes of Hild* 
burghausen, poBsosBOs a gymnasium, a burgher school, a Jews’ school, 
an omban asylum, and an asylum for lunatics, (^loth and papier- 
mache aro manufactured. PUsneck, 11 miles ]!^.N.E. from Saalfeld, 
population about 8800, lias manufactures of wocdlen-cloth, leather, 
and porcelain. Smincnhcrg, 12 miles N.K from Coburg, has a popula- 
tion of about 4000, who manufacture wooden wares, musical instru- 
ments, and toys, which are exported to a large amount. In the 
vicinity is a quarry, from which slate-pencils are produced. Eisfeld, 
on the river Werra, 8 miles E, from llildburghausen, ]>opulation 
about 3000, |u>8BeBaeB an ancient castle. The cotton manufacture is 
carried on. 

The duchy of Saxo-Mciuingen formerly constituted a part of the 
domains of the counts of Ucnnobei^, and having psissed l)y marriage 
to the house of Saxony, it came, after various toiTitorial divisions, 
into the possession of Ernest the Pious, duke of Gotha. Ernest’s 
third son, Bernhard, became the founder of tlie line of Moiniugcii in 
1680. On the extinction of the house of Saxe-Gotha-Alteubiirg, in 
1825, Meiningen received a considerable accession of territory, iiieltid- 
ing the priuoipalifcies of Hild burghausen and Sojilft ld. ITihlburghausen 
was founded by Ernest, sixth sou of Ernest the Pious, in whose family 
it continued till 1820, when, by a family compact among the junior 
ducal houses, the reigning duke Frederick exchanged it for the duchy 
of Altenhiirg ; since this perioil it has merged into the duchy of Moin- 
ingen, with the exception of a few districts which were ceded to 
Coburg. 

SAXE'WEIMAR-EISENACIf, a grand-duchy on the northern fron- 
tiers of the Thiiriugian Forest, consists of the principalities of Weimar 
and Eisenach, whieli arc sepanited by Saxe-Gotha, and of the insulated 
district of Neustadt, besides various detached portions. AVciiiuir lies 
along the bonks of the Saale, and Eisetiuch on tliose of the Werra 
near the Thuringiau and llhon mountains. It extends from 50" 25’ 
to 51® 27' N. hit., 9® 53' to 12® 18' E. long., overall area of about 1396 
square miles (of wliicb JVoimar occupies about 690 miles, Eisenach 
465 miles, and Neustadt 211 miles), and is bounded N. and N.E. by 
Prussian Saxony, E. aud S.E. by Altcuburg and Rouss, and S. and W. 
by portions of Scliwarzbiirg, Ooburg-Gotha, Meiumgeu, Bavaria, aud 
Electoral lTe8.-e. 

Except iu the district of Neustadt the soil is rich and well adapted 
to agriculture, wherever the gently undulating hills <Io not rise into 
mountain ridges, but the most elevated point, the (jikkelhahii near 
llmenau, does not attain a height of more than 2700 feet. 

The principal rivers arc the Soalc, Ilm, Elstcr Urla, TJustrut, and 
Gera, iu Weimar, and the WciTii, Ibirf^el, N<?.sKa, Ulster, and J^'olda in 
Eisenach, which are all tributaries of the Elbe aud \Ve.4cr. There 
are mineral springs near Bcrka and Ruhla. 

The chief productions are wool, which is the staple article of com ' 
merce, grain of all kinds, vegetables, fruit, flax, hemp, rajieseed, bop-s, 
a small quantity of wine, ])itclj, tar, and lampblack, ’J'he minenii 
productions include manganese, alabaster, poi*celuiii and putters'-clay, 
sandstone and frc(!stoiie, iron, aud salt. Tlio re«aring of cattle forms 
an important branch of industry ,* the liorned cattle are mostly reared 
in Neustadt; and sheep of an improved breed in Weimar. 

The population of Saxe-Wcimar-Kiseriach in 1853 was 262,524, in 
the following proportions: — Weimar, 132,424; Kisenach, 82,321 : 
Neustadt, 47,779. Gf the whole population of the <1iicliy about 
250,000 belong to the established ljuthcran and the Refortned l*ro- 
testant churches; about 10,000 arc Roman Catholics, and about 1500 
are Jews. Eisenach principality, with its capital, Eisenach, and its 
other principal towns, are noticed in the article Eisknac u. Tlie uni- 
versity is described under Jena. Of the other towns iu the duchy the 
following may be named: — ircimar, caintal of the principality of 
Weimar, and of the gi’and-duchy, is situated on the left bank of the 
river llm, about 13 miles E. from Erfurt. It stfands in a pleasant 
valley, surrounded by hills, and contains a population of aliout 12,000. 
The town of Weimai' is illustrious in the annals of Gorman literature 
by the names of Obthc, Herder, Schiller, Wiehmd, Kotzebue, and 
others. The palace is finely situated in a beautiful park, luid is fitted 
up with great elegance and taste. The grand-ducal library, founded 
in 1691, contains about 140,000 volumes, and is cqieu to the public. 
The principal church contains the 8e]juichro.s oi the reigning family. 
,lu this church are several fine paintings by Lucas Kranacb. In the 
town arc numerous educational institutions. A private company in 
Weimar publishes numerous maps, charts, and important geographical 
works. Besides the palace aud the two churches, the chief public 
buildings are — the court theatre, the workhouse, the liospital, the 
library, and the now mews. The manufactures carried on are of 
small extent. The railway from Qotiia to Jlallo passes Weimar. 


Aptdda, population 4000, about 0 miles N.K from Weimar, pos- 
sesses mineral springs, and maniifiiotorios of hosiery, woollen-oloth, kei^ 
soymorcs, and linen, 'rhero are also bell foundries. 6^cgsa, population 
about 1 800, is situated on the Ulster River, about 24 miles S.S. W. from 
Eisenach. Neustadt, 24 miles S.E. from Weimar, population 4250, is 
situated on the liver Orlu, which flows into the Saale. There is here a 
ducal residence. Woollen-cloth, linen, and leather oro^ manufactured 
by the iuhabitiuitB. Weida, population about 4000, is situated on tho 
rivers A uma and Weida, about 14 miles E. from Neustiult. In the duchy 
of Saxo-Woimar-Eisenach there aro several ^mnosia and lycoums, 
and numerous town and village schools ; training schools for tubers ; 
asylums for the blind and the deaf and dumb; a school for forest 
economy, freo schools of industry, &c., besides many literary and 
scientific institutions. The court of Weimar has long been oelebratod 
for its liberal onconragemout of the fine arts. 

The line of Weimar boosts its descent from the illustrious John 
Frederick of Saxony, who, on being deprived by CTharles Y. of his 
electoral dignity and dominions, hod certain torritories assigned to 
him in Thuringia. The founder of the house of Weimar is John, who 
was bom in 1570, and whoso original patrimony has boon cousidorably 
augmented by purchase and the extinction of some of the coliateriil 
branches. At the Congress of Vienna (fimrles Augustus, the then 
duke, received an accession of territory with 77,000 suVijecbs, and tlie 
dignity of grand-duke, wliich confers the title of royal liighucss. 

SAXELRY. [I iiNCOiiNsiii liE.] 

SAXMUNDHAM. LSufpoi.k.] 

SAXONY, a province in the kingdom of Prussia, situated between 
50® 30' and 53° N. lat., 9° 50' and 13° 50' E. long., is bounded N. and 
N.E. by the province of Brandenburg; S.W. by the kiugiloni of Saxony ; 
S. by Gotlin, Reuss, Weimar, and llesso Cassel; and W. by Hanover 
and Brunswick. It is divided into three governments, whiuii, with 
their aiva aud population, aro as follows : — 

CovorninciilN. Area in Sfjimro MileH. j ropulution in IK-IC. 

Erfurt .... 1,272 1 3n,rJl7 

MuKiloburt; . . . 4,40(1 I 67 l,Mfl 

Mrrm^iuri; . . . 3,1)94 j 72l,ri8(! 

Total . . . 9,732 1,742,432 | 

In 1852 the total population liad iocreaHod to 1,828,732. 

The province is composed of almost the whole of the portion of 
Saxony ceded to Prussia at tlie Congress of Vienna, to which the 
principalities lying to the north of the duchy of Anhalt aud to the 
west of the Elbe and the Havel have been added. The three duchies 
of Anhalt, a great part of Schwarzbuig, the bailiwick of Alstadt 
belonging to Weimar, and that of Kalvbrdc belonging to Brunswick, 
lie entirely within the territory of this province. 

The principal river is the Elbe, which traverses the province from 
south to north, and is joined in the north at Werbeu by the Huvel, 
and in the south by the Saale. The greater portion of the province, 
namely, the W'hole district of Magdeburg to its extreme south-western 
iiorilor, and the larger (or eastern) pai*t r»f the district of Merseburg 
on tlie other side of the Saale, belong to the plains of Northern Ger- 
many, and c;outam gentle eminences, but no mouiitaiiis. The western 
or smaller part of the district of Merseburg and that of .l•'.^furt are 
more mountainous than level, fur on the one side branches of the 
Harz Mountains and on the othiu* side those of the Thiiringer Wald 
run into it; yet this jiart likewise contains extensive and fruitful 
plains, and the mountains and hills which traveme it are nowhere of 
considerable elevation, except iu the detached circle of Hcnnebcrg ; 
on tho south-west border of the province is the highest tiiuuntaiu of 
Northern Germany, the Brocken, which is 3500 ft^et abovi^ the h*'u. 

The soil, wiiJcli is generally fertile, su]>plies the iiiiiiioroiiri population 
with the most important articles of fond. The province is unijuestiuii- 
ibly the mosi CMjually tmd the best cultivated in Prussia. PoUitues are 
ve ry generally cultivated ; pulse, oleaginous plants, culinary vegetables 
of all kinds, arc ainjdy sufliciout for the consumption of the iuluibit- 
auts ; a cousidonible quantity of wine is made, aud with beer and 
brandy, the usual beverages tuaimfaclurod iu tho province, is mostly 
used for home eonsuiiiptou. In many parts of the governuient of 
Magdeburg wood is scarce, and there is barely Hiiflicieui anywhere 
except in the government of Erfurt. The breed of horned cuttle is 
numerous, and lierliii is in part supplied from this province. Tho fine 
wool of tho improved breed of sheep supplies not only tho extensive 
wo^dlen manufactures of tho province, but furnishes a large overplus 
for exportation. The mineral products are — antimony, cobalt, iron, 
and copper ; there arc also lime, gypsum, alabaster, freestone, alum, 
and vitriol. Tho porcelain clay obtained near Hallo is of very superior 
quality, and tho salt from tlie salino springs furnisbes a large supply. 
'The uiauLifactures arc — woollens, leather, calico, and linen. There 
aro several sugar-rofincrioa iu tho province, tobncco-factorlos, and 
iiujnerouH braudy-distilleries. Tho oxjiorts ai'e—wuol, corn, woollen 
and cotton manufactures, brandy, copper, iron and steel wares, and 
salt. The govominent is traversed by several railways which connect 
it with Berlin, the Baltic, tho Elbe, Belgium, and Central and Southern 
Qcrtrii'Uiy. The j’^nvincos are described in soparato articles, which 
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contain also notices of the towns. [Eiifuiit; MAaDVBTraa; Mniisie- 
Buna; Asohebblebbn ; Hu no; Hallk; I^alberstadt, Aa] 

SAXON Y, KINGDOM OF. Taken in its most extensive sense, the 
name of Saxony formerly designated a very large tract in Noiiihern 
Germany, extending from the Woser to the frontiers of Poland. At 
the peace of 141^5 the emperor Maximilian 1. divided Germany into 
ten circles, of which the oxteusive tract of country hitherto called 
Saxony formed three, namely, Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and Upper 
Saxony. The last of these comprised the electonites of Hrandeubut^ 
and Saxony, the duchy of Pomerania, and several small principalities. 

The kingdom of Saxony was formed out of the electorate of the 
some name. The duchy of Saxony, to which the electoral dignity and 
the office of hereditazy znarshal of the empire were attached, was 
however no part of the ancient Gorman duchy of that name (which 
was composed of Laiienburg and a tract on the other side of the Kibe), 
but a Wexid or Vandal province which Albert the Bear, margrave of 
Salzwedol, of the house of Ascania, had conquered and lofb to his son 
Bernhard. This Bernhard received from the omperY>r Frederick Bai^ 
baroBsa (after Henry the Lion hod been declared under the ban of the 
empire) the dignity of duke of Saxony, to which were attached u part 
of Engeni and Westphalia, extending from the Weser, which separated 
it from ISastphaliu, westward to tho Rhine. But Bernhard not being 
powerful enough to maintain the righta attached to his dignity, luid 
to hike possession of the duchy assigned to him in Westphalia, most 
of the Saxon allodial proprietors became immediate estates of the 
empire, by which the duchy was dissolved, and its name transferred 
to the country inherited by Bernhard from his father, to which from 
that time the ducal dignity was attached. The house of Ascania 
becoTiiiiig extinct on tho death of Albert HI., in 1422, the emperor 
Sigismuud invested Frederick the Warlike, margrave of Meissen, with 
the electoral title and the duchy of Saxony. Hu was succeeded in tho 
clootonil doiuiiuuiiH by his son, Frederick the Mil<l, who ruignod from 
1428 to 14G4. Oil his death his dommioiis were divided between his 
two sous, Albert and Ernost, who wore the founders of thr3 Albertiiie 
and Ernestinu lines, the former of which still reigns iu the kingdom 
of Saxony, and the latter is ilivided into tho four branches of Saxe- 
Altenbiirg, Ooburg-Gotlm, Mciningen, and Weiiimr. 

In the war with France, in 17U3, SaxOny furnisheil only a small 
contingent, and hxik no decided part ; but iu 18l)d the elector sent all 
bis troops to siipport tho king of PniHsia. The ruin of the Prussian 
power by the battle of .Jena enabled Napoleon to gain the Saxons to 
Ids ciause. Prussian Poland was added to tho dominions of Saxony 
under the title of the grand -duchy of Warsaw, and the title of elector 
was changed to that of king. Further cessions from Austria in 1^01^ 
nearly duuhled the territory of Saxony ; hut tlie adherence of the king 
to tho cause of Bonaparte proved fatal to him in 1813, when the 
Russians occupied I'olaiid, and with the Prussians made Saxony the 
theatre of tho great struggle with the French t‘iiipi»rcir. In that year 
the battles of Ijiit/iUi and riaut/.cii were fought, and were succcedfsl by 
the attacks on Dresden, tho groat battles of l^eip/.ig, and the retreat 
of Bonaparte to the Rhine. The people of Saxony had hoped that 
their uttiiehincut to the cause of Gerniiiny, us proved by the desertion 
of their troops from the French army iu the battle of the 18th of 
October, would securo the integrity of their territory. The fate <if 
Saxony was to bo decided in the Congress of Vienna, ainl it w’as at 
lirst proposed that the whole kingdom should bo united with Rrussiii, 
for which a territory iu Westphalia, with 3(M),()(I0 inhahitaiits, was 
offered to the king as an iudeinnit}', which was refused. At leiigtii it 
was decided that tho kingdom should be divided, and on the IStli of 
May 1815 the king signed a treaty of peace with Prussia, by which he 
gave up more than half his doiiiiuioiis in point of extent, and nearly 
the half of the population, or a territory of 7880 square miles, with 
84 5,21 8 inhabitants. 

Tho present kingdom of Saxony lies between 50" 10' and 51" 28' 
N. hit., ir 54' and 15 ' 5' E. long. It is bounded N.W., N.,and N.E. 
by Prussia ; E. and S. by Bohemia ; hy Bavaria ; and W. by 

Reu^•s and Saxe-Alteiiburg. Its form is triangular, the base resting on 
tho Rieseiigebirgif and the Erzgebirge from the Ncisso, on the border 
of Silesia, to the Frankeiiwald, on the north buuiidury of Bavaria; .*iml 
tho vertex extending a little to tlits north of the city of T.eipzig. Tho 
length of the base is about 150 miles, and the height of the triangle, 
from a little north of Leipzig to the point where tho meridian of 13° 
E. long. croHAcH the Erzgebirge, is about 75 miles. The area Is 5752 
square miles, and tho population iu 1 852 aiuounted to 1,987,832. 'The 
iiihabitaiits are chiefly of German dcpccnt ; about 40,000 are of the 
Slavonic race. All except about 30,000 Catholics and 1000 Jews arc 
of tho Lutheran religion. 'The Slavonians were the original iiihabit- 
aiits, and their subjection was efloctod iu the 10th century. T4iey are 
now known under the name of Wends, and live apart from the Ger- 
mans ; they do not intermarry with thorn, tliough they inhabit the 
same towns or villages. Thus they have preserved their language and 
several peculiar customs. They oro only found in that ixirt of Saixouy 
which is east of tho Elbe, especially in Bautzen and iu the vicinity of 
that town. 

Smface and SoiL — Tho river Elbe, traversing the kingdom from 
south-east to north-west, divides it into two unequal portions, between 
which a cousiderablo difference exists also in wcultli and productive 
powers. 


The eastern and smaller portion, which oomptehonda the south- 
western XMirt of the country, formerly called Lusatia, is less favoured 
by nature. The most elevated part of the country lies contiguoiis to 
the boundary of Bohemia, and is known by tho name of the Mountains 
of Lusatia. It does not however present a chain of mountains, but is 
an elevated fla^ which towards the south descends into Bohemia with 
a rather rapid slope, but towards tho north forms extensive plains, 
which are nearly level, lowering with an almost imperceptible slope. 
On these plains rise several masses of rooks in tho form, of small table- 
lands, and in some places there are numerous small conical hills. The 
base of the rocks is granite or gneiss, but the more elevated parts 
consist of basalt. The most elevated summits, proceeding from east 
to west, are — Mount Oybin and the Hochwald near Zittau, whiob rise 
rospeotivoly to 1 680 and 2520 feet ; Mount Lausche, which attains 
2637 feet; the Schlossberg, near Stolpen, which is 1146 feet high ; the 
Great Winterberg, on the right bank of the river Elbe, which is 1836 
feet ; the Lilienstein, on tho right bank of the Elbe, opposite Kdnig- 
stein, which is 1338 feet high ; Mount Catto, near Pima, which attains 
1176 foot; and tho Porschborg, near Pillnitz, which has an elevation 
of 1182 feet above the soo-level. The western declivity of this region 
is intersected by numerous depressions, ravines, and valleys, and on 
account of its picturesque beauties is frecpiently re-sorted to by tra- 
vellers. It is known by tho name of tho Saxon Switzerland, and 
extends along tho Elbe from Pirna to the Winterberg, and from six 
to eight miles from the river. The northern boundary-line of this 
rogion may bo indicated with tolerable exactness by a line drawn from 
Dresden esiatward to Bautzen. It is in general a poor country, partly 
covered with forests of rsither indifferent growth, and partly with heath, 
but there are tracts which make good sheep-walks. Tho sheep aro 
noted for tho quality of their iitie wool. Agriculture is very limited ; 
potatoes and oats succeed best, anrl in some parts flax. There is 
however a largo tract of superior fertility, which occupies the most 
eastern part of the kingdom, on both sides of the Neisse, and consti- 
tutes a wido depression iu the elevated region. The surface here is 
liilly, but iu geueral it produces all kinds of grain, and nearly as much 
os is ro(|uircd for the consumption of the large and populous manu- 
facturing villages which surround the town of Zittau on tho cast, 
north, and west. The plain of Bautzen, which lie.s along the northern 
base of the elevated region, is still more fertile, and supplies corn for 
the consumption of the inaiiufoctunug (Uatrict<}. Hume coal and iron 
are ibiiud, especially in tho neighbourhood of Zittau ; and along the 
river Elbe there are some quarries of sandstone, the produce of which 
is exported. 

Tlie country which extends from the l>ase of this region northward 
to the boundary-lino of Prussia is a plain, on wliich there are a few 
isolated hills, among which tho Kuiilenberg, near the town of Konigs- 
briick, attains the height of 1362 feet above the sea. The soil of this 
plain is sandy, or gravelly, and Tnostly unfit for cultivation ; about 
half the surface is covered with woods, consisting almost entirely of 
coniferous tree.s, from which t:ir and pitch are made. In the cultivable 
tracts potatoes, oats, buckwheat, and millet, with some rye, are grown. 
The sheep-walks arc extensive, but of inferior quality. Cattlo, goats, 
and pigs are iiumerous. 

The western or larger portion of Saxony, which is situated west of 
the river Elbe, is uiitnrally divided into three regions, the muiintaiiious, 
the hilly, and the plain. The muuntaiu region lies within tho Erz- 
gebirge, extends over tho uortbcni slofie of that range, and is bounded 
Oil the south by Boliemiiu It is occupied with mountain masses, with 
rather stoep declivities, whioli are furrowed in a direction from soutli 
to north by wido and open valleys, and in other directions by smaller 
vaUoys. The most elevated suiniiiit is the Fichtulborg, near 12° 50' 
E. long., 3966 foot above the soa-Ievcl. Nearly north of it stand the 
Pohlbei'g, 2796 foet high ; and farther cast the Lngstein, 2931 feet. 
West of the Fichtelbcrg arc tho Cluersheig, which attains 3345 feet; 
and near Sohrmeck, the Rammelsbi'.rg and tlie Schiicckoustcin, respec- 
tively 3165 and 2886 feut high. A large ]>ortiou of this region is 
covered with forests of huecili and pine, which supply fuel for the 
numerous mines uf this district. [Eiiz(}RHIK(;k.J In the valleys fif 
this rttgiun, which are I'ather thickly inhabited, cultivation is limiteil 
to flax, xiotatoes, and oats ; tho population is chiefly supplied with 
grain from tho rogioiis lying farther noi-th. 

Tho region which extends northward along the northern base of 
the mountains os far as Meissen, exhibits an agreeable alternation of 
hills, vales, and plains of moderate extent. Its fertility in general is 
not great, though there aro some x^roductive tmets, among which the 
plains near Chemnitz and Zwickau are distinguished. But tho whole 
rogiou is cultivated with groat care, os its agricultunil proiince tiinls a 
ready sale in the populous towns and villages uf the mouiibiiu region. 
The winters are not severe enough to ]>roveut tho cultivation of the 
common kinds of grain. Some of the lower grounds, especially those 
mong the Elbe, are noted for their orchards; and iu tho vicinity of 
the town of Meissen a cousiticriible quantity of wine is made. ^ Co^a 
aro found iu extensive beds not far from Dresden, and in the vicinity 
of Zwickau. Sheep, cattle, and horst^s are abundniit iu these parts. 

The northern portion of Saxony west of the Elbe is plain, and 
constitutes the most southern part of the groat plain which extends 
to tho shores of the Baltic. It contains however more hills than occur 
farther north. The hills arc isolated, and generally low, except tho 
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Oolmberg, went of Oschatz, which aitainz an eleviitiou of 1134 feet 
above the sea-level. The gcTicitil level of this district near the hilly 
region is about GOO feet, and where it borders on Prussia it varies 
between 290 and 360 feet. Jt is the most fertile pcjvtion of Sitxoiiy, 
and though it coutaiiis several tracts cov<?iv(l with heath, some exten- 
sive districts are distiugiiished by fertility. The most fruitful pails 
ai*e the plains of LommatHcb, Meissen, and Leisiiig on the Freybergcr 
Mulda; the country suiToiiiiding the town of Leipzig, and the valley 
of the Elster. Agriculture is the principsd occupation of the inhabit- 
ants, but it is united to the roaring of cattle and horses. Sheep abound 
in the less fertile tracts. The forests are here of small extent. 

G/mia/Ci— -The temperature of the northern }ilain does not differ much 
from that of the hilly region. The mean annual temporatni^ in both 
regions is 47’5\ Tim winter is rather sovei'e, the moan tem^erature 
being 30” or a little less. Tlie mean temperature of spring is 49”, of 
summer is 62”, of autumn between 49” and .00°. The banks of the Elbe 
arc the lowest parts of the region, and accordingly the teinperatui*e 
of Dresden and Meissen is from two to throo degrees higher than 
tliose given in the above statement. The climate of the towns near 
the mountain region, as that of FroylM^rg and Chemnitz, does not 
materially differ from that of the countries fiurihcr north, but in the 
valleys the temperature is considerably lower. At Altenbuig in the 
mountain region, 2475 feet above the sca-level, the mean annual 
temperature does not exceed 40”, that of the winter is 25”, of the 
s]U'ing 41”, of the summer 54”, of the autumn about 41”. The pre- 
vailing winds Bvo from the west and Houth-west ; those from nortli- 
west tmd from south and south-east are also common ; northern, 
north-i^tern, and eastern winds are rare. The annual rainfall is 
from 20 to 24 inches. 

Rivers . — The principal river is the Elbe, which is navigable for 
large river boats through the ivhole of its Gourst\ as far ns it lies 
within the boundaries of iSaxon}*. It is joined, within Saxony, by a 
few small rivers, which are uacil to float down tindw and lirc-wood. 
The rivers wbicfli fall into the Elbe are the Black lOlstcr, with its 
tributary thu lloder, fi’om the cast, and from the west the b^royberger 
and the Zwickaner Mulda, which unite within Saxony, and the White 
Elster, with its tributary' the J’leisse. 

Rroductiom. — The chic'f crojis are com, potatoes, rape-seed, hops, 
flax, hemp, chicory, tobacco, mad<ler, woad, saflmn, mcdicunal herbs, 
anise, corhuider, poi>py, &c. The meadows are most carefully culti- 
vated, and yield seveml croi^s in the year. Spanish clover is much 
cultivated. Culinary vegetables are abundant, and large quantities 
are exported. With the exception of tho mountainous district, 
Saxony rescmhlcs a vast orchard, the produce which is a never- 
failing Bcmrce of wealth to the inhabitants. Tho culture of the vino 
w’as introduced in the 11th century. The animal produce is aluiut 

2.400.000 gsilloijs. Almost a fourth part of the country is covered 
with forests, consisting chiefly of pine and iir. Of other timlH!r- trees 
the most common arc tlu^ IkhscIi and the birch ; the maple, the elm, 
and the ash ai’c Icj-s common, and the oak very rare. 

The breed of cattle has been very muf:h improved •within the last 
century. The horses are gooil. There arc i^wine and goats in most 
parts of the country, and domestic poultry abounds. Among -wild 
animals are boars, foxes, badgers, hares, lynxes, niul wild cats ; birds 
of pmy, with thes excepthm of eagles, -which arc seldom seen, are 
everywhere met with. There ait* also bu??tarclft, storks, lienthcaicks, 
pheasants, ]iartridges, wild goesc, ducks, and swans. The hreuding «>f 
bees has declined. The breed of Kliee]i has been gradually and greatly 
impnived since ITG.'j, by successive itiqiortatioiis of merinos from 
Sjiain, so that there are abovii 2,0* '0,090 sheep of the impi'oved brood, 
and Saxony wool is preferred even to the Spauisli. 

The minerals are some gohl, copper, iron, lead, tin, cobalt, arsenic, 
vitriol, bismuth, nickel, zinc, antimony, quicksilver, calamine, rock 
cry.stal, amethyst, camclian^ garnets, diamonds, ja.spcr, chalcedony, 
La>>rador stone, potters*-earth, fine porcelain clay, lia.*<alt, serpentine, 
granite, marble, alabaster, fluor-spar, sandstone, limestfjne, slate, 
]»oi pUyry, black amber, brimstuno, alum, salt])ctrc, and coiUs. All 
the halt is imported from Prussian Saxony. 

The inanufiictnrcH are verj' important. The most imiiortant bi'anch 
of linen manufaf!ture is that of damask table-linen at Gross-Schiiiiau 
pOOO l(M)mei). Thrcad-lacc of extraordinary beauty is manufactured 
ill the Obt rei*z^*liirge and the Voigtland. The anniial value of the linen 
manufactui'cs is 3,000,009 dollars. Wciolieu manufactures are very 
extensive, and those of cotton stuffs and cotton iiosieiy have rapidly 
incre.'wed in recent times. There are silk-manufactures on a small scale; 
numerous j»ajiei’-manu factories ; and tanneries, biewcrics, and distil- 
leries in almost all the towns. The maiiufacbureH cfninected with 
the mines are of groat im]>ortancc, especially at Freiberg, wliere are 
also cannon and shot foundries, and smcltiug-works. Cobalt is made 
into smalts, and some places arc noted for the manufacture ef 
verdigris. The manufacture of straw bonnets, mats, Ac., employK 

1 0.000 hands. Meissen has become universally famous for tho manu- 
facture of porcelaiD and glass. Steam-engines, mill-inachiuery, tools, 
and toys are also manufactured in Saxony. 

Cmnmtrce . — Tlie centre of the commerce of the country is Leipzig. 
The whole foreign and domestic trade of Leipzig at three fairs amounts 
to from 20 to 22 million dollars. Tho book trade is likewise to the 
amount of some millions. The principal exports are fine woollcu- 
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manufactures, linen, lace, Ac. ; thread, wool, worsted, liosiory, smalts, 
porcelain, Btraw-maiiufaf;tures, woodonwares, gloss, fruit, tiiiibor, toys, 
and mineral products, '.riic imports are salt, cotton, silk, flax, liemp, 
ccdouial prodiicf, salt and dried fish, faney goods, Ac. The value' of 
the exports is said to exceed that of tho imports by 3,000,000 dollar.^. 
The chief towns are all connected with each other and with the great 
cities of Oermnuy by railroads. 

Rdif/ion . — There is no state religion; the great majority of tho 
iiiliabitants are Liitheriuis, but the royal family is of the Roman 
I'atholic faith, and both religions are ]ilaccd on an equal footing. 

Education. — Saxony holds a very high rank with regard to the 
number and the excellence of its institi^ionH for education. Tho 
lower classes are generally able to read and write. The number of 
}>rinting-of!ioos anil booksellers greatly exceeds that in any other 
country of equal extent. In addition to tho particulars on this 
score given under Diiesden and IjKivzia, wo hero mention the chief 
educational institutions of the kingdom : — IJnivcrsit}' of l^eipzig, 1 ; 
high schools at Grimm a and Meissen, 2 ; gymnasia, 1 1 ; seminaries 
for schoolmiisters, 4 ; mining academy, 1 ; institution for teaching 
the management of forests, 1 ; military schools, 2 ; deaf and dumb 
school, 1 ; agricultural school, i ; Academy of Arts at Dresden, 1 ; 
besides free schools for the poor in all the jirincipal towns. 

Jicirmic . — The revenue arising from the public e.states, the regalia, 
and diriHJt and indii‘eci taxes for ejich of the three years of tho financial 
period, 1852-1854, was estimated at 8,281,728 thalers, and the expendi- 
ture at tho same amount. The public debt at the end of 1853 
amounted to 42,781,523 thalers. The military establishment numbers 
about 26,500 men and oflicers, the greater part generally absent on 
furlough, except at the time of tho annual exercises. 

The constitution is a monarchy, with a representation divided into 
two chnfiibers, without tho consent of which no law can pass. The 
executive pow:-!* is in the king und a rcsponsihlo ministry. Some 
attempts were made to eoinj)el the lung in IS 19 to receive the con- 
Htitiition drawn up by the Frankfiirti assembly. This tho king refused, 
and the republicans of Dresden broke out into lusuiTeotioii (May 3), 
which was crushed with tho assistaiioi* of Frnssiii. [Duksden. | The 
crown is heroilitary in the male line of the Albertiiio liouse of Saxony. 
Saxony is a member. of the (Jeniiaii Oonfethu'atitm, and as such 
fitruishos a contingent of men and a eoutribntion of between 

4000 and 5000 florins. It has tho fourth ]>laco in the Gorman Diet, 
between Bavaria and llaimvor, and has four votes in the full council. 

Divisions of th< Kinf/doin , — The kingdom is divided into four 
provinces or circles, the area and pojmlation of which arc as follows : — 
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Ko eouiitry in Knropr is more densely ]io]m1:Lted. On an average 
there are 345.^ inhabitants In iin English square mile, ami in sonic 
]i,arts of the country there are lu arly to the square mile. 33ii* 
jiriucipal towns .'ire de.sr;ril)ed under l)ui:si)i;.\, Leii’ZIi;, 

OriEMNJTz, Fnr.TBr.iu;, Vlxvi.s, Zittau, Laui/j:n, Scijnee- 

iiEin:, Annaiikiu;. JMiina, Ae. 

SCAKK. [FiNisThiiK.] 

SCAMANDEJL [Tuoad.'I 

SCANDEIIUON, or ISIvEN’DKROON, or ALF.XANDRF.TTA, a 
sca-poi*t town in the north of Syria, on the east shon* of the Gulf of 
Scandcroon, It wa.s fciinided by Alexander the Groat, and called 
Alexandria ad Issuzn. It is a very nnhcalthy place during the sum- 
mer months, being surrounded on three sides by large marshes, which 
cause intermittent fevers. One of the marshu.s has been roeimtly 
drained, and the place is conseijiicntly lc.ss unhealthy than formerly ; 
but still during summer the harbour is deserted fur Latukia, a less 
convenient port considerably to the soiithw'ard. It owe.s its import- 
ance to its being the seaport of Aleppo aii<l of all northern Syria. 
Goods are conveyed to and from Alejipo by caravans of camels. I’ho 
imports arc corn, I’ice, salt, sugar, coffee, dye-stuff-^, and Euro- 

pean manufactures; the exports consist chiefly of gall-nuts, silk, 
cotlim, drugs, Ac« 

SCANDINAVIA, the ancient name of the large peninsula which 
forms the nortb-westcni portion <if the contini^nt of Eurojic, and 
comprehends the present Norway and Sweden. The small sovereign- 
ties which existed in this peninsula when it first began to be noticed 
in history (Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ iv. 13), became niiited into the two 
monarchies of Sweden and Norway in the 12th and 13tU ceuturios. 
When Denmark had acquired a more regular government, tho 
famous Margaret, (pioGn of Denmark, sncccedcd in uniting the crowns 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in her own person. Norway was 
acquired by inheritance, and Sweden by conquest. By the union of 
Colmar (1397) these countries were never to be disjoined. Norway 
indeed remained united with Denmark up to 1814, but Sweden, was 
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separated i'roiu it in the middle of Ae 15th century. From that 
time the two countries of Scandinavia constituted separate states, 
until the year 1814, when Denmark was obliged to cede Norway to 
SwMen, and Norway submitted to the new order of thiugs.^ Since 
that time the wbole peninsula has been under the same king, but 
the two countries of Norway and Sweden have preserved tlieir con- 
stitutions, which differ in every respect. [Nokway ; Swkdrn.] 

SCANIA. I SWEDKN.] 

SCAKBOUOUGH, North Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and 
sea-port, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated on the shore of the Gorman Ocean, in 
54® 17' N. hit., 0® 22' W. ^ng., distant 40 miles N.E. from York, 
217 miles N. from London by road, and 253 } miles by the Great 
Northern and York and NoKh-Midland railways. The borough is 
governed by (5 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor, and 
iHstuinis two members to the Imperial Parliament. The population of the 
borough in 18f)l was 12,015. The livings are in the archdeaconry of 
the East Riding and the diocese of York. Scarborough l^oor-Jiiiw 
Union com prises 33 parifhos, with an area of 81,480 acres, and a 
]iopulation in 1851 of 24.815. 

From its name, which signifies a fortified rock, the town appears to 
have been of Saxon origin, and tlicru is reason to siipjioso tliat it was 
also a Roman settlement. It was incor[iorated by Henry II. The 
town was in ancient times defc^nded by strong walls, a moat, and 
earthen mounds. The castle, which befoiv tliti application of artillery 
must liave boon impregnable, was built in the reign of Stephen. Here 
riors de Giivestoii, tho favourite of Edward II., sought ref iigo from 
tlie e^aspcratcil barons, but was obliged to surrender for want of 
supplies, and Avas boheatlod. During tho civil wars the castlo uiidi‘r- 
weiit two siegos by the parliaiiioiitary for<;es, the first of lA'liich lasted 
twelve niontliH. It was afterwardB dismantled by order of the Parlia- 
iiieiit ; lint on the brcMiking out of the rebellion in 1745 received a 
ttuiiporary repair. iSarratrlcs for 120 stddier.s, and throe batteries to 
jirottict the town and harbour, have sin<?e been orectcid. 

The town is situated in a semicircular bay <jpen towards tho south 
and south-west, and ])rotei;to(l towards tho north and north-east by a 
high and steep promotiLory, with the oM castle on its sumiiiit. It has 
risen gradually from the sands up the acclivity in successive tiers of 
streets; tho ujiper and more iiioilerii part of the town being well 
built and hamlsonit!, and tho streets wide and well paved. It is 
lighted with gas, and is suiiftlied with water from a ivcently-eon- 
stiiuGto<l rt'stu'voir, capable of containing a million of gallons. St. 
"Maiy's church forms part of a much larger odifieo, of Avhich Yiortioiis 
of a ciypt and other rcinains appear in tho churchyard. (Christ 
church is f.>f modern gothic ai'chileeliiiv, with a tower and piiinacle.s. 
Thoi*e art! a neat chajiol of ease, ami chapels for Tiidej»endcnts, 
Wesleyan, Primitive, and .Association MeihodisU, llaptists, (^iristian 
Ilreihreii, tjiiakrrs, and Roman Catholics. There are a Gi’ammar 
school (which had 3n scholars in J>i)4), a Lancuisterian school, 
National schools, a school of Industry, Denisoifs I’liarity schools, the 
Amicable Society's school for clothing and educating from 70 to 80 
boys and girls, two infant schools, and a Roman Catholic school. 
The town possesses two public libraries, a iiieebanics institute, and a 
philosophical society, with a iiiuseum illustrative of the geology and 
natural hisbiry of tho North Ruling. The Oddfellows’ Hall is a 
liandsomt} structure of recent erection. Trinity House Jlo.-tpital, the 
IVIercliant {Seamen's Hos[Mtal, and Wilson's Marine Asylum arc 
spacious and ornamental luiililings ; lie.siil4*s wliioh there are Sed- 
iiiati's, 'Paylor's, and St. 'J'Jiumas’s hospitals, the S])instevs' Asylum, 
aud the Sea-1 lathing Infirmary, supported by snUscriptioii, f«jr the 
bcnciit of jioor invalids. The other public Imildiugs are the town- 
liiill, an assembly-room, liusatre, and custom-house, tlio boniiigli jail, 
and the l-ziion workhouse. One of the most i*ouiarkable objects at 
Scarbonuigh is the Clill' Rridge. erected upon piers 75 feet liigii, over 
a chasm 4()fi feet Avide, Avhicli .Meparat<i*H the town from the Spa, 
between Avhieh plaec ■ the bridge noAV forms a delightful promenade. 

The tuAA'u OAves its prosperity to its iiiiiienil balhs, and its adA’un- 
tageoiis position for sea-bathing. It has a bc..ch of smooth sand, 
sloping gently to the sea, and the water, free from the infiueiiee of 
any large river, is of the gi'catest ]uirit.y and strangth. There arc^ 
several excellent baths, aiul complete accommodation for marine 
bathing. The two mineral springs arc on tho mai'giu of the sea, 
beiieiitli the cliif, and arc ])rotccUsl by a massive sea-widl, on which 
a BpaciouH castellated saloon is erected ; and there are vaiious Avalks 
and ornamental grounds. Tho springs comprise cai'V»onato and sul- 
phate of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron ; they have a cooling and 
traucpiilliaiug iiiHueiicc, and are foiiiul beuefLciul in [stonmidi com- 
plaints. 

Scarborough Harbour is narroAv at tho entrance, but ip easy of 
aooess, aud cominodioiia Avithin. .It has tw'o piers, each 1200 feet 
long; at tho end of one of the piers is a lighthouse. Scarbomugh is 
a bonding port, aud hna lai'ge bonding Avai'chouscB. It has a consiiler- 
able foreign trade, principally with the Baltic, Holland, aud J'ortugal : 
the imports being timber deala, hemp, fiax, iron, brandy, and wine. 
There ia an active coaatiug trade in coal, coni, butter, bacon, and aalt- 
nah. Neaily 200 boata uro employed hero in the hemng fishery in 
the BMBon. Ship-building is carried on. Uordaga and aail-chith are 
manufactured. There lure aoveral ooal-miuea in tho noighboiu'huud. 
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The ahipa regiatored as belonging to the port on Dooombdl Slat 1853 
were— Under 50 tons 62, tonnage 1767 ; above 50 tona 131, tonnage 
32,079. During the year 1853 there entered at the port 274 sailiug- 
vcaaels of 16,705 tons ; and there cleared 27 aailing-vessela of 1()57 
tons, and 2 ateam-veascla of 37 tona^ aggregate burden. A county 
court and quarter aeasions are held in the town, and weekly petty 
sessions for the borough and the North Riding. Thursday is the 
markot-day. Fairs, principally for cattle, are held on Holy Thursday 
and on Old Martinmas Day. The castio-hill, with an area of 19 acres, 
ia more than 300 foot abov(s the level of tho sea, and terminates on 
three aidea in a perpendicular rock, tho fourth aide towards the town 
being a steep rocky slope. Tho ajjproacli is defended by a wall, with 
a deep fosse. Tho keep of the castle is a square tower, nearly 1 00 feet 
high, with walls 12 feci thick. 

SCAUIEF, or SOARUIFF, (bounty Clare, Ireland, a markot-toAvn 
and the seat of a Poor-IjaAV Utiiou, is situated on tho river Scarifi^ 
about a mile from its entrance inti^ Ijough Derg, and on the road from 
Rillaloe to Galway, in 52'' 54' N. lat., 8'' .32' W. long., 21 miles E. by 
N. frtun Ennis, and 120 Tniles W.S.W. from Dublin by read. Tho 
population in 1851 AA*as 954. Scarilf Poor-Law Union comprises 17 
electoral divisions, with an area of 86,320 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 21,917. The town consists of one street, which occupies tlu? 
sloxiing bank of tho river. It contains a Roman Catholic chapel. 
Petty scBsioiiH are held monthly in tho town. There are 11 yearly fairs. 

SC^AUPANTO, tho ancient Carpathm^ an ishind in the Moditor- 
aiiean, about 30 miles long and 5 miles bread, lies between Rhodes 
and Crete. This island consists for the nio-<t part of bare a||d lofty 
niouiitaiiiB scored by hollows anil ravinvs. The highest pointTMount 
Lartos, near the centre of the island, is 4o00 feet high. The moun- 
tains contain iron and marble. It is mentioned by Homer. (‘Il.,’ii. 
676) under the name of KparraOo'iy and i.s spoken of by Pliny (v. 36) as 
one of the Uhoilian Islands. Strabo (x. 489, Casaub.) describes it as 
lofty, and 200 stadia in circumf«?reiie<i ; and says tliat it contained four 
towns, one of which AA'as csalled Nisyrus. The sea between Rhodo.s 
and Crete Avas called tho Cai’])athian iSea, from the name of tlio 
island. 

SCARPE. TBivLoiuai.T 

iSGH AFFITAITSEN, one of the Swiss cantons, is bounded N., K., 
and W. by tho graiid-dncliy of Baden, and H. by the cantons of 
Thurgau and Zurich, from which it is separated by tho Rhine. It is 
one of the smallest cantons of BwitzuTlauil. The area is only 115 
square miles ; and the impulation, by the census of 1S50, AVas 35,300, 
of AA’honi 1 362 Avere foreigners and 21 vagrants, and all professed some 
form of Protestiintism, except 1411, Avho Avere Catholics, and 9 .7 caa’s. 
The language of the country is a dialect of tho German. Tlut surface of 
the canton is hilly, and the soil ia mosilj' calcareous. The general 
slope of the valleys is soutliAvard towards thes llhiiu*, Avliich drains tho 
whole country. Agriculture constitutes the chief occupation of tho 
people ; tho country produces corn, Aviius, flax, hemp, and fruits, csx)o- 
cially cherries. The climate is mild, coinpareti Avith other parts of 
Switzerland. Tho nmnufactures consist of leather, steel, cotton- 
spiiiiiiiig, and distilling of kirschAA’a}»ser. The canton has iruu-n lines ; 
mo.^t of tho ore is smelted in the furnaces of Laufen, near the fall of 
the Rhine. 

The canton is divided into six districts — Schaff hausen, Stein, 
Th^yiigen, Ncunkircli, Uutcrliallau, and Sehlcithcim. The only 
towns of the canton are Schaffhauseu, Stein, aud Ncunkircli, but 
there are mauy villages and hamlets. The goveriiTiieiit, sinire ] S31 , is 
democratic. All citizens of the canton Avho arc 20 years of ago ar-.^ 
electors. Paupers, bankrupts, and criminals are deprived of tho 
franchise. Fondgners Aidio piireliase the bourgeoisie, or fn’cdoiii of 
one of the coiiimuiios of the canton, become eii tilled to the elective 
franchise after live years. The Great Council con.sisls of 78 uioinbcrs. 
The Little (jouncil, or exccutiA'c, consists of nine! niciiihcra chosen by 
the great council : the mombors must be at least 30 years of age. 
Tho president of the little council is styled burgomaster. Both the 
great and little council are reneAved every four years. The rcweiiuos 
of the canton arc derived from an income tax, a house tax, xiatents, 
cantonal forests, &c. There were 6222 laud- aud house-holders iu 
the canton in 1850. 

Tho chief town, Schaffhavsctif is built on the side of a hill .sloping 
to tho bank of the ithiuc, and about 1200 feet above the sea. The 
summit of the lull is c:rowned with a feudal castlo iu perfect jircsorva- 
tion. It is surrounded by walls fiaiiked Avith towers, and Iuls a fort, 
the vaults of which are bonil>-proof. The streets arc irregiila]*, ami 
most of tho houses are old-looking, but many are modern and ii:nid- 
somo. The most remarkable buildings arc the cathedral, tlio cluircli 
of St. John, the town-house, and the arsenal. SchatY'haiiseii h.as a 
college, a public library, a gymnasium, several elementary schools, 
an orxJian asylum, and a saving.^ bank. Tho jiopulatioii is about 
7700. Tho Rhino is crossed by a common wooden bridge. Steamers 
X>ly between SehatVluiusen and Constanz. Scliairhan.-^en (‘skifiT- houses’) 
was originally a hamlet of boatmen, aud a place for unloading tho 
goods which came down from tin* Lake of Constanz, the boats bciu^ 
obliged tt> stox> here on account t>f the falls in the river below tho 
town. In the lltli century, a large monastery being built in tho 
neighbourhood, a town afterwanis groAV around it, which in tho 13tli 
century avjis Availed, and ohtaiuod the rank of an imperial town. In 
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1880 it oaBie into the poBBesaion of the house of Austriai but in the 
15th century it recovered its indepeudenco, and allied itself to tlie 
Swiss cantons ; in 1501 it was received as a member of the Confede- 
ration. Stein, situated at the outlel of the Rhine from the Uiiter^), 
or Lower Iiake of Constonz, has a handsome bridge over the Rhino, 
about 1300 inhabitants, and some remarkable old buildings. It carries 
on a considerable trade in wine. Ncunkircti is a sinidl walled town 
with 1200 inhabitants, 5 miles W. fi'om Schad hausen. 
SCHAUMBURG. [IIksse Cassel.] 

SCHELDE. IBeluium.] 

SCHKLESTADT. [Ruin, Bab. 1 
SCHEMNITZ. fllUxVGAiiy.l 
SCHENECTADY. [New Vokk, State of:] 

SCHKVENINGEK. [Holland.] 

SCHIEDAM. [Holland.] 

SCHIEKMCNICOOG. [Fkiesland.] 

SCHLACKENWALD. [Kgeu.] 

SCHLESWIG (Slesivig), soinetimes called South Jutland, is a duchy 
belonging to Denmark, situated between 54** 20' and 55** 20' K. lat, 
8" 40' and 10** 5' E. long. It is bounded N. by Jutland, E. by the 
Tjittlo Bidt. S. by Holstein, from which it is divided by the river Eider 
and the Kiel Canal, and W. by the German Ocean. The pofmlation 
in 1850 numbered 863,000. The area is 3534 square miles. It is in 
general a level country. A rouge of low hills eutors it frenn Holstoin, 
and, traversing it from south to north, passes into Jutland. The 
length, from north to south, is about 70 miles, and the breadth, from 
east ^i^Kist, varies from 30 to 56 miles, nut including tlie islands on 
the easnuid west coasts. On the west coast there are low and rich 
marsh lands, which are protected by dykes, 20 feet high, against the 
spring tides, which often rise to the height of 13 feet. As the sco 
in many places deposits alluvium, new dykes are erected from time 
to time, to secure these additions. The principal rivers are the 
Eider, the W'tdau, and the Aue. The cast coast is nut so low as the; 
west coast, but is equally fertile. The climate is on the whole tem- 
perate and healthy, but damper and less salubrious on the west than 
on the east coast. The country produces com, ])ulse, ilax, hemp, 
rape-seed, hay, clover, garden vegetables, and potatoes. The breeds 
of horned cattle and horses are excellent. The country exports 
annually coru, great numbers of oxen fuid iiorses, and large cjuautiiies 
of butter auci cheese. Fish too are an iiiifioi'tant iii*ticle of exporta- 
tion. Wood is scarce, both for buildiug and fuel. There are lime- 
stone, chalk, slate, and turf, but no metallic iniiierals. The chief 
occupations of the inhabitants are agriculture, the breeding of cattle, 
and the fisheries. There are no manufactories except in the large 
towns, and these are of little importance. The most cunsidemble arc 
those of lace and stockings, in Toudeni, Hiisiim, Friedoriclistadt, and 
some other places. The iiihubitauts, who profess the Lutheran 
religion, are partly of German, partly of Danish, and partly of Frisian 
descent. According to the ‘Royal Ahnanac* of 1854, 2y,0(KJ of the 
inhabitants Biiouk Frisian; 122,000 Danish; 12.'i,000 Jaiw German; 
80,000 a dialect half Danish half Qenuiui ; and 51,000, who though j 
they ordinarily spea]ifl)anish, have adopted German os tho language j 
of the schools and churches. 

The islands on the east coast ore Arrbe, Alsen, Foiiii, and Fcniem. j 
Arroc lies ofl* the eastern coast, due south of the island of Funen, 
and at the south entrance to the Little Belt. It has an area of 32 
square miles, and a population of about 7000. Its level surface is 
broken only by a lake, called The soil is very fertile ; but 

there are no trees on the island. Airocskifffnng, on the eastern side 
of the island is the cai>ital ; it has a convenient liiu'bour, formed by 
the opposite shore of the island of Deyerbe, with which Arroe is 
united by a bridge. The population of An'oeskiuping is only about 
1500. Mareiallj a mai ket-village, and fishing station, on the west 
coast, has also about 1500 inhabitants. Fcniem is sejiaratcd from 
the iicirth-east point of Holstein by a narrow channel, the Feiriersund ; 
it is about 16 iiiileH long and 12 miles broad, the area 63 square miles, 
and the population 9000. This island produces abundance of wheat, 
barley, and peas. The inhabitants manufacture large quantities of 
barley-groats and )ieeled barley for exportation ; tliey likewise export 
annually 20,000 ])airs of worsted stockings to Mecklenburg. The 
fisheries are very productive. There is a lighthouse, 100 feet high, 
on the island. The chief town is Bury, or Bary, which has 1700 
inhabituute. On the west coast are Itomoe, or Itbm, 7 miles long by 
8 miles wide : Sylt, 20 miles long, 15 miles broad, has 4 000 inhabitants ; 
most of the men are sailors and fishermen ; the business of agricul- 
ture is chiefly performed by the women, who also manufacture worsted 
stockings. Nordetrand was a large island, which was visited by a 
dreadful inundation, October 11, 1634, when 64o8 pci-sous and 50,000 
head of cattle perished, and the island was broken into fragments, of 
which only two, Nordstraiid and Pell worm, have been secured by 
dykes. These islands are the resort of seals and water fowl. Many 
thousands of these water-fowl are annually taken, boiled in vinegar, 
and packed in barrels for exportation. Between these larger islands 
there are many small ones, without dykes, the coustrucliou of which 
would be too expeuflive. They are inhabited by deBceudiinta of tho 
Frieslanders, who, during the inundations, have their abode on tlie 
Tumuli called Warfeu, which were thrown up in rouiotc oges, aud on 
which the churches are built. 
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Sc/detb^, the chief town of ^e duchy, is situated in 54° 80' N. lat., 
9° 35' E. long., in a pleasant country at the mouth of the river Sley, 
which forms a small shallow bay (Slie Fiord) obstructed by sand- 
banks. It is a long irregularly built town ; the houses are mostlj^ of 
brick, and resemble in neatness those of a Dutch town. The principal 
public: biiildingB are the churches, of which the cathedral deserves 
notice on account of a carved wooden screen before the altar ; the 
town-house, the orphan asylum, the poor-house, and the nunuexy of 
St. John. Among the numerous public institutions are a cailiedral 
school, and a deaf and dumb asylum. The population is about 12,000. 
There are manufactures of china, earthenware, lace, cambrics, thread, 
leather, sailcloth, woolleus, starch, and r^ied sugar. On an island 
in the bay is the castle of Qottorp, formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Schleswig-Holstein. A little south of the town are remainB 
of the famous foilified Danish wall, erected in the 9th century. The 
Sley has boon rendered navigable, and tho navigation by means of 
sm^l vessels of 200 tons and under is considerable. 

Besides ArKNRADE and Flemsboug tho following ore the most con- 
siderable towns in the duchy : — Eckcrnfbrde, wdth 3500 inhabitants, 
has a good harbour on the east coast, aud trades in com. Friedrich- 
etadt, on tlie Eider, a well-built town, fouud(;d by Dutch settlors, has 
3000 inhabitants, who have manufactures of silk, cotton, liosiery, starch, 
and lackered wares. liiiewM, on the west coasts with 4500 inliabitauts, 
has a grammar-school, distilleries of sphits from potatoes, breweries, 
manufactures of leather and tobacco, and a considerable trade in com 
and cattle. Tandtirti, or Tundern, on the river Widau, has 8600 
iuhabitfints. It has a good poit, with trade in coru and i:attle, an 
oyster-fishery, and inaiiufactiires of ctitLon and lace. Ttinninyff. sea- 
port aud trading town at the mouth of the Eider, has 2200 inhabitants. 

The railway from Altoiia to Iteiidsborg is continued to Schleswig 
and Fleusborg, whence u line ihraugh llilsum runs to Tduniiig at tho 
mouth of the Eider. l<Vom Iliisuiu a branch line runs direct to 
Hendsborg. 

SUHLEUSENGEN. [ KiiFiruT.] 

SUHLUSSELBURG. [Peteksbubg, Government of.] 
SCHMALKALDEN. [Fiilda.I 

8C1INEEBERG is a mining town in tho circle of Zwickau, 
in the kingdom of Saxony, situated in 50" 38' N. lat., 12** 35' 
E. long., on a mountain called the Schnoeberg, about u h agtie fi’om 
the western Miilde, from which there is u canal, on which timber is 
fioated to Schnoeberg. The tow’U is said to have been built in 1471, 
when some new and very ricli veins were discovered in the silvor- 
uiinos that had been worked for a long period. On the partial exhaus- 
tion of the silvcr-niiiies, the attention of the people was devoted to 
cobalt and the manufacture of smalt. At present cobalt aud silver 
lU’e the chief products of these mines. Bismuth, lead, tin, aud iron 
are likewise found in the iioighbourho<Kl. Scliiieebcrg is a very well 
built town ; the jiriucipal church, the Laiiilsomest in the )>roviiice, 
and tlie hugest in Saxony, is adorned with piuiitings by l.ucus Kranuch. 
Among tho public institutioiis are a gymna'^inin, several schools, an 
orphan asylum, and an liospitaL The inhabitants, about 8000 in 
number, manufacture borie-hico, blond, gold nnrl silver lace, morocco 
pa]»er, and lackered wiiras. 1'here are also manufactures of chemicals, 
and bc^er breweries. Scliiieebcrg is the scat of ii riiiiiiiig-eourt, and 
the depository of the pixaluce of the m^’u! smalk-wurks at Uber- 
scbleiiia. 

SCHONEBECK. [Magdejiukc.J 
SCJHONEN. [Sweden.! 

SenuONHOVEN. [Holland.] 

SCHOKNDOltT. (Jaxt.J 

SCI I WABAi JlI, a thriving manufacturing town of Bavaria, in the 
cm:le of Middle Franconia, is built on the banks of the Schwabach, 
a feeder of tlie Regnitz. It is a well built town surroimdod with 
walls, with four gates, aud has one Freut:h Protestant aud two 
Lutheran churches, two chapels, a synagogue, an hospital, a liiiiatic 
asylum, a house of correction, and a poorhouso. There are manu- 
factories of cotton and of iiccdlus. The latter produces evciy week 
4,009,000 common needles, 100,000 English darning, packing, and 
other needles, and omjiloys about 500 workmen. There are also 
TmuiufactureK of gold luid silver lace, plate, siockiiigs, tobacco, paper, 
hats, sculiug-wnx, HOJii>, and beer. The number of iiiliubitauts is about 
8000. The confession of faith of his party, drawn up by Luther for 
the German reformers at Schwabach, in ‘October, 1529, is called the 
Schwabach Articles. Tho south German reformers refused to sub- 
scribe to them, on account of the strongly exjiressed oiiiiiiou of the 
real presence in tho liord’s Supper. These articles, which were 
idopted by the confederates at Schmulkalden, were a chief obstacle 
to the union of the parties of Luther and ZwinglL 

iSCHWAltZBURG is a German principality consisting of two con- 
siderable portions detached from each other, of which tho southern- 
most is called the Upper County (Ober-herrsGbaft),aiid tho uorthemmost 
the Lower County ( Unter-hoirschaft). The Upper County (which has an 
area of 423 square miles) lies on the north side of the Thuriuger-Wald, 
between 50" 34' and 50“ 55' N. lat., 10“ 50' aud 11“ 20' K long. It 
is bounded by the Prussian territory aud the Saxon duchies, aud is 
traversed by the rivers Gera, Saalc, llui, anil Schwarzo. The Lower 
County (area 274 square miles) lies Wweeii 51“ 13' aud 51“ 25' N.lat., 
10“ 30' Olid 10“ 17' E. long, it is almost surrounded by the Prussian 
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territorieB. It is watered by the rirera Wipper and Helbe. ‘•lithe total 
area of the two counties is 697 square tnilos, and the total i)opulation 
at the end of 1862 amounted to 129,885. The surface of tlie country 
is diversified with mountains, valleys, and plains, and is on the whole 
fertile. The Lower County is however moro productive than the 
Upper, which is traversed by a part of the Thiiringer-Wuld. In the 
Lower County is the Kyffhnuser, 1468 feet high, and the Hainloitc, a 
wooded mountain chain which begins at the river Unstrutt and extends 
8 leagues to the west. The natural productions ore corn, fruit, pota- 
toes, flax, and pulse. The forests furnish timber for every purpose, 
and abound in game. The mineral productions are silver, copper, iron, 
Iftft d, vitriol, sulphur, alux|^ saltpetre, salt, marble, alabaster, freestone, 
slate, pottors’-clay, porcemin-clay, and lime. Oxen and swine aro 
numerous ; the breed of sheep has been much improveci 

The family of the princes of Schwarzbiii^ is very ancient, and is 
mentioned in the earliest period of tho middle ages. It is now divided 
into two brandies, Rudolstadt and Sondershausen, between which tlio 
two counties are thus divided : — 




Sfpiarc miles. 
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( Tlppor County 

1 Lower County 

i’Hd 

HA 
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1 1,8 in 

Total 

. 

n70 

09,038 

BoiidershauHon in 

f Upper County 
j Lower County 

13H > 

1 HI) 1 

2n,.'l85 

3-1,4(52 

Total 

. 1 

327 1 
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Schv^arzhMrrf-Jltidohtadt had a revenue of 720,698 florins in 1854. 
The portiui] uf tlie Upper County possessed by the prince is ciilled the 
lordship of lladohftu.lt, fr«.im jts ca)nta1, a well-built town in a vnlloy 
on the S;udo. Within the walls is IjiicUvigsbiirg, the jirincc’s palace, 
which contains some considerable scientific collections. There an^ in 
Rudolstadt two churchc.s, a gyninasiuni, a theological seminary, and 
about 6000 inhabitants. In the Lower Ooiiiity the prince of Uudol- 
stadt poss(^.sses tho loi'dship of FranktiiihauHcu, ho named from its 
capital, which is situated on au arm of the VYipp<*r, has two churchcH 
within the walls ainl two without, a paliicei, a Latin seliool, and 4700 
inhabitants. 

Schiom^zhavff ’Sondcrshamcn h»as a I’ovciiiio of 601,000 thnlom. The 
distiiiidivc title of this branch is taken from the lordship of bonders- 
hamcn, which comprises the priiic(!*H portion of tluj Lower County, 
and ia named from its chief town, which i.4 situated in a ideasaiit 
valley on the Wipjier. The ]>alaoe, situated on au eiiunciiee, «:ontains 
a good cabinet of natural liistoiy. The town has a theatre, a g 3 ’’fiiiia- 
siiiiii, au orjdiaii as^durn, an liosj)ibil, and otli(?r j>uhlic iijstitutinn.s. 
Tho ]U)pukition is 40U(). In the U]ipcr C^ouuty the prince has the 
lonlship of Artmladl. This town has also a iialaco, a gymnasium, 
four eliurchifs, two hnsjiitals, and 6000 iuliabitauts, who have some 
tiiule in timber and i:i»rn, and ctmsiderahle hrewtirics. 

Loti I these little states have their courts and their ministries; and 
Austria. I*rii8.sia-, and Switzcrhiiid have aP(M*ediiod envoi’s to Uud<»l- 
HtiuU. ddiejr belong to ihe Cermaii Con federation ; aiicl have, with 
Oldonhurg and Anhalt, the fifteenth place in the select eoiincil, and in 
the full uouncil one vote each. The contingent <»f Sondershausen to 
the federal arm}’ is 4."il men, and that of .Kudolst.'idt 6;J9 men. lliidol- 
stiult lias had evtu* since 181(i a rejire-sentative constitution with an 
assembl}’ of states, oonsisting of 1 S de]nitios. 

S( Jll WALZl^XHEUQ is a lordship in Midille Francemia, in the 
kingdom of Bavaria, from which the princes of Serhwarzenberg take 
their title. This illustrious i')nn1.y is one of the most ancient of the 
noble hoiiHCK of Fj-anconia.. By an imperial diploma of l>ccvniher 
17‘10, tho prilled}' dignity was cxtcnited to all the male and fcmalo 
descendants of the family. The present ]inssessioiiH of the family in 
Bavaria, including the county or iiriiicipulity of Schwar/tniberg, are 
130 square miles, with 10,0<»0 iuhahitaiits ; in Bohemia Kin.'i square 
miles, with a pofiulatioii of 230,412: an<l in St.yria 413 square miles, 
with a population of 16,113. All these ]H>ssesBions bidong to the 
elder branch of the family. The second liraiieh has also exteusivo 
possessions in Bohemia and in Hungary ; in tln^ latter country its estates 
extend over 440 square miles, with a po]mlnlion of 06,000. 

SCH WAKZWALU mAi»KN ; WiMiTKMiirRf;.] 

SUHWATZ. rTYj»0L.| 

SCHWKUT. (BKAMJiiNni'iKi.l 

SCHWKIDNITZ, a fortified town of I’russiaii Silesia, is situated in 
60** 47' N". lat., 16“ 30' F. long., on tho loft bank of the Weistrity., in 
one of tlio moat beautiful jiarts of Silcsisi, 36 miles by railway S.W. 
from Breslau, and has about 13,000 inhabitants, including the garrison. 
It sustained several sieges during the 'Phirty Years’ War; was taken 
In 1767 by the Austrians, in 1759 by the I'ruMsians, in 1781 by the 
Brussians afterwards rcijovorwl tho town and held it 
tall Februapr 1807, when it was taken after a month’s siogo by the 
FroncJi, who blew up tho gi'cater part of its defences. Among the 
public buildings are two Roman Caibolio eburebes, one of which lias a 
spire 327 feet high ; two Lutboran churches, a convent of Ursuliuc nuns, 
QBoa. MV. VOL. rv. 


large barracks, an hospital, a poor-house (which was formerly a castle), 
and au orphan asylum. The town has a Protestant gymnasium, and 
manufactures of woollens, linen, leather, starch, gloves, hats, silk, 
ribands, paper, beer, spirits, and vinegar. The corn, cattle, and wool 
are mucli frequented Not far from tho town are copper-works. 

SCH WEITZ. I Switzerland.] 

SCHWERIN.^ [Miocklenru no.] 

SCHWYZ, a Swiss canton, which hns given its name to all Switzer- 
land. It is the wealthiest and most populous of tho forest cantons 
(Schwyz, Uri, and Uuterwalden), which were the first to assert their 
indepondeuRB in January 1308, and to form a confeiloracy, which 
rc^pulsed ihe force of tho house of Austria at Morgarten ; tho men of 
tlioBO cantons bf*came known by tho name of Schwyzcm, or Schweizeru, 
which namo continued to bo applied to the Confederation in general 
after it was enlarged by the successive junction of other cantons ; and 
Jastly, thn whole country formerly known in the Roman times by the 
name of Helvetia has been called Schweiz, or Schweizerlaud, [Swit- 
zerland.] 

The canton of Schwyz lies on the west side of the high Alps of 
Qlunis, of which the Qliiruisch, 9000 foot high, is the loftiest summit. 
It consist? of several long valleys between lower oflsets of the Alps, 
the summits of which arc fnim 4000 to 6000 feet high, and of a 
plateau or table-land in tho ccnti'e of the canton. The princi|)nl 
valleys are the Wiiggi Thai in the north, the Sihl 'Phal in the middle, 
and the Muota Thai in ihe south. Tho waters of the northern part 
of the canton of Schwyz run iti a north dii'cction into the Lake of 
Zurich ; those of the central lau’t How north-west by tbu^er Sihl 
into the Liminat; and tho.se of the southern part run l^thward 
into tlie Lake of Tjii/.eru. Besides bnrrleriiig on those two hikes, the 
cantou embraces within its territory the southern jiart of the Lake of 
Zug, and it also entirely iucloMes the Huiall Lake of Lowc7rz, which is 
about two miles long and one mile wide, and the waters of which have 
an outlet southward into the f^ake of Luzern. North-west of the Lake 
of Lowerz, and between it and the Tiako of Zug, is the valley of Goldau, 
between Mount lligi and the Roasberg. On the 2iid of September 1806 
ail enorinoiis fragment of iiie Kossherg dctiiched itself from the moun- 
tain, siud rolled down into the valley, which still exhibits juai’ks of 
this ijatasti-ophe. 

Thu canton of Schwyz is bounded F. by Glarua ; N.E. by St. Gall, 
from whiclik it iR separated by the river liiiiib; N. by the Lake of 
Zilricli ; W. by Zug, from which it is neparated by tho ridge of 
Morgiirtoii and by the Uossberg ; S.W. by Luzern, the group of the 
Rlgi lying on the borders of ihe two cantons; and S., partly by the 
W'liidstiitteii Lake, or Lake of Ijuzorn, wbicb separates it from Untcr- 
waldeii, ami partly by tlio canton of Uri, au offset of tbe Alps called 
the Rosstock, from GOOO to 7000 feet high, forming tlie boundary. 
Jts area is 338 square miles. The pojnilatioii numbers 44,168, all 
Gatholics Imt 166, who are (Calvinists, and all native »Swi.sH except 19S. 
None of the mountains of Schwyz are covered with perpetual snow, 
the cold is therefore not so severe ns in the other Alpine valleys, and 
cattle, which number about 2n,u00, arc able to feed in summer as far 
as the HummitH. 'riicre aro also a few sheep, siml large herds of 
Hwiuc and flocks of goats, lii the district uf Ehisicdchi the breeding 
of horses is .‘ilteiidcd to. A considerable quantity of cheeso nuci 
butter is maiLo. t.'oru is only jiartially cidtivated; jiotiitoes are a 
common article of food ; flax and hemp are produced in several 
districts ; artificial grfuss is sown in some places. 'l‘hei*e are vineyards 
near ihe lnn*derB of the Lake of Ziirich, but cider is tho common 
flriuk of the ]>eoplc. Kirschwasscr is distilled. 'I’he forests forma 
coiisiflcrable source of wealth. The canton exports butter, cheese, 
timber, firewood, cattle, horses, sheep, and i>igR. It imports com, 
wine, brandy, suit, cofieo, sugar, and mauuraciuros oi various sort.^. 
The manufactures of the eantoii iron.sist chiefly of linens, potash, soap, 
waliiut'oil, wax-craiidloR, tobacco, and gunpowder. Tiicreare also soiuo 
brewericR, and many Haw-mills and lime- and brick-kilns. 

The peo]>le td’ Schwyz are remarkable fur their Hfpiare athletic 
forms ami muscular strengilL Most of tho houses arc built of wood, 
covered with tiles, and warmed by sU>vos. The total iiumlu'r of 
land- and lioiise-owiicrs in the cantou, at tho census of March 1860, 
umoiiuted to 6991. There aro elementary schools in the various 
communes. There is a college or gymnasium in the town of Schwyz, 
and a clerical seminary at FLiisiodehi. There is also at Einsiedelu 
a deaf and dumb school. The language of the people is Swiss- 
Gemian. 

SckwiiZf the capihil of the canton, is situated at tho junction of the 
valley of ^luota witli two other valleys, not quite 3 miles distant from 
the Waldstiitten Luke. Tho curiously-shaped mountain calletl Mythcii, 
nearly 6000 feet high, rises iiniiicd lately north-east of the biwii, and 
seems to threaten to overwhelm it by its fall. The country around 
Hcliwyz is lieautiful and very fertile, and tho scenery is sjdeudid. 
Schwyz is au open town : it Inas two good streets, a large square, a 
church dedicated to St. Martin (wliioli is one of tlic finest iu Switzer 
laud), two or three convents, a college, a town-house, an hospital, a 
library which is rich in works relative to the history of the country, 
a cabinet of medals, and 2411 iiihabitauts. In tho biirying-ground 
annexed to tho parisli chiircli is the monuiiiont of Aloys Reding, who 
fought bravely for the imlcpeiuleiiee of Ids country against the French 
in 1798-99. The parish clnircli contaiii.s Ihe rich banner given by Pope 
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Jiiliufi II. to tho Swiss troops which he had takeu into his pay in the 
war of the Holy League. , . 

Einaiedeln^ situated about 10 miles N. from Schwyz, is a thriving 
place, with a good paved street, numerous shojis, inns, and 280 1 
inhabitants. The LoiuHliciine abbey of Kinsieilcln was founded in 
tho 10th century; it stands outside of the town, is a wjuaiv building 
three stories high, and 47G feet long and 411 feet wide, with spacious 
gardens and numerous offices and outhouses. The church has several 
fine altars. The libraiy of tho monastery contains 20.000 volumes. 

Q&rsa/Uif a small towu ou the shore of the aldstiitteii-Seo, was 
formerly a distiuct i\!]mblic, the siiiallest in l^iirope, with a^ population 

about 1800, but it is uow united to tho cautou of Schwyz. It 

iiiamifactiii’cs silks, leather, and pohish. 

Lachen, the liejul town of the district of the March, oii the south 
Bhoro of the Lake of Zurich, 10 miles N.h]. from Schwyz, has a hand- 
some church, a town-house, some iron-forges, several mills, and about 
1500 inhabitants. Arlh, a pretty little towu at the south extremity of 
tlie J-iako oJ' Zug, h:i.s a good parish church, a library in the Cai»uchiii 
convent, and about 1300 inhabitiuits. 

The cantonal government is democratic. All citizens who have 
completed their 18th year, and who are. neither bankru]>ts imr tinder 
a sciiteuoe of degradation, are members of the Landsgomeiiide, or 
General Assembly, which moots in tho valley of Itothontliurm, in 
tho mouth of May, every other year, or oftener if required. The 
laudsgemeiude api^oints the laudainman, or ]ircsi<leut of tlui canton, 
the statthalter, or lieutenant, and tho treasurer; itsauctioiis or rejects 
the pi^Mts of law or bills whieli are laid before it by the great 
coimcil^ind examines the ILuaucial accounts of the canton. The 
votes are taken by sliow of hands, ami a simple majority decides. 
The Great (.Council consists of 108 members, who are elected by the 
various districts in proportion to their respective poiuihition for the 
term of six years. Tho CJaiitonal Council consists of 30 meinbcrs, 
including those of the executive eommissitin. Jt meets fon^r times a 
year under the prcsidc’iurt^ of tlio hiiidammaii. 'J'he Ciiiitomd Tribunal, 
or Supi'eine (kmrl of .lusticc, consists i)f 14 moinljers, besides stipple- 
mciitaiy oue.s, named by the various districts for thtr term of six 
years. In every district there arc di.strict council.^, with their 
rosjiectivc landamman, statthalter, treasurer, and other officiu’s ft»r the 
district, besides ilistrict tribunals. Kvery citizen from li> to Hi) yeans 
of Jige belongs to the militia. Every commune has a society of rifle- 
men, and meetings for firing at the target. 'J'hc (•:iiiton returns two 
members to the National C'ouiicil or lUet of Switzerland. [Switzkr- 
L.\KD.] 

SCIGLI AN O. \Qa LAiui i a.] 

SCILLY TSTiANDS, a gruu]> of islands about 00 miles W. by S. 
fi*om the Land’s End in Cornwall, lying between 4t» f»l' and r»0 
N. hit., tr 11' and fl" 30' W. long. The aggregate area is 05t>U acrc.s. 
The population in 1S51 w-as 2(>27. The group forms one parish, in 
tlie arelidcaeoiiry *jf Cornwall ami diocese of Exeter. 

The ancient condition of these islands has lufeii the subject of much 
discussion. Tliat at some remote jicriud, autecodeut to autlioutic 
history, they may have been united to the main, and have been 8^^])a- 
rated from it by the incroachmeiit of the .“ca, is not improbable. The 
space between them and the mainland ih occu])icd by softer rocks, if 
wo may judge from an insulated liinestone rock, called the ‘Wolf,* 
and hard as they are, they are themselves diminishing in size. At 
present there are inorc^ than llo i.slamls, but only six of them arc 
inhabited. These arc — St. Maiy’s, ou the e.-ust. side of the group; 
Trcsco. north-west ; St. Martin’s, iiorih-eaKi ; »St. Agues, south; liryhcr, 
uorth-vrest ; and Samjisoii, west. 

The islands form a compact group, of about 30 miles in clrciim- 
ference, surrounded by a deep sea, from which they rise for the most 
part abruptly, with rugged sitlcs. Jletweeii the islands tlie dtqdh of 
the sea is much le.s.s ; and in several parts extensive flats, some of 
them dry at low water, extend from island to island. The islands 
and rocks consist almost ciitirel 3 '' of granite, but there an? in St. Mary’s 
Island Home beds of i>orpIjyr 3 ' ami some of chlorite containing pyritc.«. 
Detached stones of g\’psujii and alabaster are found in Trcsco, St. 
Martin’s, and St. Murj^’s. The granite is ver^’ liable to decomposition, 
and praseuts some interesting geological plienorncua. The shores are 
covered in koiiig jiarts by a {rnai'.<ie sand, the detritus of gi'anite, occ.a' 
Bionally .*igglutinat<^d into a kind of saiidstoiie ; in other jiart.s ly a 
fine shining white sand. The climate is milder and more equable 
than that of (Jornwall, but tho i.slauds are subject to dense fogs and 
to sudden and violent storms. Few duy.s of piVfcci cMilm occur in the 
coume of the year, and during the gn^ator x»art of it the wind blows 
from various points betw(?cn north-west ami soutii-wcr.t. 

»St. Mark's, population IGflS in iSol, is the most important island. 
It conaiato of two portions, the .smaller of which, culled *tho JJiigli,’ 
is united to tho other part by a low sandy islhmu;-*, on which stands 
Hvigh Tovm, th« capital of the group. The shore is geiierully shjep, 
and there are aonio small inlets or coves, besides St. Mary’s Pool, on 
the north side, and Port Gressa on the south side of the isthmus of 
Hugh Town. Tho island is about 8 miles in circumference. The 
soil is geTK-rally good, and produces excellent crops of com and pota- 
toes. Hugh 'J’ow’n consists of a principal street, very emoked, and of 
several lanes, alleys, and courts. A handsome church in the gothic 
style, with a tower, was completed in 1838, at a cost of 1500^. The 


WeBlwan Methodwte liave a plooa of wotabiiu Mewt kin.ls ^ 
craft ^ eseroisod in tho ialaud. A pwr 480 f^t long nnd 20 fmt 
broad, extouda into St. Mary’s A am^ buildnig, called tho 

court-houae, ia uaed by tho conned appoiutod by tho pi-opnob.r of tho 
ialanda; bon.aith it aro a amnll priaon and a butcher a atidl, which 
receives tho name of the inarkc.t-house. ^ i he other principal buildings 
ai*e the steward’s house and tho ])ost-office. About a mile from rl ugh 
Town, uiiHtwai'dy i« the hamlet of Olti Towu, once the principal plimo 
in the island, and still contain lug about 200 inhabitants, chiefly 
fishermen. Small cottages are dispoi-scd over the island, occasionally 
gi'oiiped three or four together ; one little group is called Loudoi^ 
another llristol. The old church, with graveyai’d, is near Old 
Town. The Hugh is a steep hill rising about. 110 feet above the 
levtil of the sea ; it is fortifio<l by lines having a cii'cuit of more than 
amilc, w'ithlS bastions or batteries, and inclosing a small fort and 
barnicks for tho olliccrs and troops. There are two schools, supported 
r imwIivlfM Snninf.iT. mid miathcr school witli a Small 


endowment. 

T’mvc'*, i>o]mlatioii 410 in 1851, the Island next in importance, is 
inhabited chiefly by jiilote and fi.shcriiicii. Most of tin? houses aro 
on thc 5 north-east side, near the beach, op]>o.sit.o a harbour called Old 
Grinsey harbour, and form a village called i^olphiii Town. In the 
south part of the island is a lino sheet of fresh water, half a mile long 
aud a furlong broad. Near this lake are tho remains uf a religious 
house. The Abbey, a mansion rcccnily erected ly Augustus »SiuLth, 
Esq., tlic lessee of the i>.laiids, stands also near the hike. Tre.seo has 
a small church, a Weshyaii meeting-house, a iniHsion-liouso of the 
Society for the l*romotion of (ilhristiaiJ Knowledge, and a small unoc- 
cupied fort i>r block-htMise. Thei>? aro ii .‘d.oiie- tower called Gliver^s 
(.?a.* 4 tlt?, m>w deserted, and the ruins of a fortress called King (fliarles s 
Ciistlei C>n tlie norUi siilc of the island is a remarkable subterranean 
passage called Piper's Hole. Tho JSoeiefy for the? J’romotion ol 
GlirLstian Knowdedgi? siqquu'ts here a clorgj'inan and a da^'-seliool. 

Atari in df 'i^ojmla.tion 211 in 1>51, is about G iiiiles- in turciim- 
fercuee. It is chiefly inhabited by pilots aii<l iisherim'ii. The ht)ii.ses 
form three groups : Higher Town, ou a hill risiiiit from a bry on the 
south shore; Middle Town, in the centre of the isl.uid ; aiul Jaiwer 
Town, near the soulb-west point of the island. JJi*fftt.r r^fvni eonsists 
of nearly 50 small houses, built of stfuic* and tbatehed, with a sinuLl 
churclu About the luiddJe of the 17th ceiitiiiy. the island was unin- 
habited; but there are indications that at :iu eailier ]H*riod it was 
fully jM’opled, Tlie soil is ebieil^' waste land, or eoinuioii pasturage. 
Gii * St. Martin’s Head, at the e.'iat<*rn end i»f the island, is a tower 
20 feet high, with a conical bq?, built on an earthen mound, and 
designed as a landmark foj- seamen. A day school is maintained by 
the Society* for the lVom<»tioii nf Cliri.stlaii Knowledge, and an Infant 
school by the Si»eiet 3 ^ <»f Fritiids. 

N7. AfjHCS, i»oprdatioii 201 in 1S51, lias a very irregular outline; it 
is surrounded ly r»»ek.4, and the shore i-» ivif'li}’ and aliiK>.'<t iiirieessible, 
but the soil is the best cultivated and mo.st ju'oiluctivi* in tho wln»le 
group. It cioiisiste of two lairts — .Si. Agiie.^ jii jqjer ami the Giigh, 
separated from each other at high water, but e.oiincctcd, when tho 
tide Ls out, ly a narrow i-thmu.s of sainl. The hou.-;e.s in iSt. ;\giies 
are scattcj'c?d abiuit without regard to i»rdei- or general et>nvoijienee. 
There i.s a small church. Tiic S<ie.ii;t\' for the Promotion of (Ihristiaii 
Knowledge? lias a day" .school <iu tlu? islainl, .'iiid there are two Infant 
Kcli(.>ols. A lighthouse stands |■^ll ili<? liiL-hest ]MMiit cif the island, 
ab(»ut 50 feet above the L-vel of the f o.* ; it is 52 feet liigh, suriiioiiuted 
with a lantern «>f 20 fe(!t additimi.-d hi;irht, with a revi>lving light. 

7h*y//cr, jiopuliititiij 118 in 1851, extends jiboiit a mile and a liiilf 
fi'om north to sovith, with an averagi? hi’cadth of scarcely hall a mile: 
it consists of several steep hills coiiiiect-ed by tracts ot low 1 :iikI, a 
CfUisidenible. part of which i"--. in eultivation. Dii the ea.st si'le of tho 
idaud, between it and Tresco, is New Griii^ty liarboiir, formed by the 
shore-s of the two i.'^laiids and ly the? Il.d.s, btidabln at low water, 
which in one part (roniiect them. Sonu? «>f the lioii.-e.s arc groiqied in 
what i.s called the town of lJr\lier; an. I there is a church, t^auijutou, 
population 29 in 1 Ml, and 10 in IS.d, lies south of Ihylier. with 
which, as ■well as with Trtvco, it is united ly flate fordable at low 
water. "JMic few inhabitaiiU Mipfiort thenisolves ly fi.4liiiig, making 
kelp, and occasior.#illy acting fis pilots. In NV. J/rUiin are Hie remiiiiis 
of a church, suppoacd to have been the; first ecclesiastical building in 


oeiiiy. 

The natural produce of tin* Seilly Islands coiwists of a thin short 
gra.sH intermixed with chamomih?, Iieatli, and dwarf furze; fern ainl 
iiio.a.s are found near the sliore. The soil is eoniiiioidy a black peat, 
m.iiglerl with granitic pai*ticles; thouLdi sandy, it bcai-s in many places 
good crop.s of iiotatoi H and barley. Wheat and ar«? also gi^iwii. 
Tin? pTOiluce of tin? islands, which might easily 1m? increased, is barely 
siifiicieiit for tlio inhabitaiite. There are no tiiiibcr-tree.s, and no fruit- 
tre*H, except in a few sheltered spots in St. Mary’s, tlarlie is much 
cultivated, and most kinds of vegetables and flowers which grow ill 
England succeed here. The cattle and liorses aro sTriall aiul ]»oor : 
tlieir food consists partly of sea- weed ft>r cuttle, and furze for horses. 
Tho slieeji arc of a ]ieeiiliar breed and small sl/e ; hogs are numerous; 
poultry scarce and poor ; and rabbits n<it so numerous as fui*merly. 
Wild binls, especially sca-birdH, are numerous ; but the puffin, once 
very jdcutiful, is now seldom seen. Fisli are less numerous in tho 
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mnrrounHiug sen than formerly; Hinall sharks lire sometimes observed 
in the Bumnier months, and porpoises are frequently seen. 

The Gcilly Islands belong to the du<?hy of Cornwall, and were long 
held on lease by the loixls Codolphin, and after them by the Duke of 
Leeds; tho present lesHne is AuguHtus Smith, Ksq. The lessee has 
usually appointed a council of twelve to exercise a civil jurisdiction, 
but persons charged with cajiital oflonceM are taken to Penzance to the 
justices of the county of (Jormviill. Tho council holds a monthly 
court *it Hugh Town. A military commandant at St. Mary’s, and a 
collector of the customs, are appointed by the authorities in London. 
Two clergymen, employed by tho Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, are^fttationed hero ; they reside at St. Mary’s 
and TroHco rcspe?ctively : when they cannot visit the churches on the 
other islands, tho service is performed by the clerks. The society also 
sujiports schools on the j)rincii)al islands; and distributes biblcs, 
])raycr-bookp, and other religious books. Tho Baptists have some 
preaching stations in tho islaiitls. 

The islanders arc generally able to read and write ; their pronun- 
ciation, though not unmarked by j)j*oviiJcialisni, is more c<irrect than 
from their reinoii! frituation wouhl be expected. Their general con- 
dition in poor ; their euiploymonts are agriculture, kelp-making, fishing, 
;nid pilotage. Sailing packets ply regularly twice a week between 
Hiigb Town and Penzance. Piesidew the ^Volf, other dangerous rocks, 
as the 1 Sucks, Ihaimd, and lioven Stonc.s, lie in the course. Koar Lcvcii 
Stones, a floating light has lately lieeii stationed by the Trinity House. 
A light-house lias Iilcii erected on Bishop Jloek, in the south-west part 
of tlie group. 

The SeiJly THl;ind:i arc gemu’Jilly considered to have been tlic 
CJas.sitf!ridt?s of the Creeks. But it sei'ins j»rob:i.ble that the ■western 
extremity of (.'i>rii\vjill must be included in the term Ciisssiterides, and 
that the (ihief .supply ol' tin was derived from it, for there are no traee.s 
of workings in Mir islands .siiflieient to countonanco the opinion that 
much tin wa.s ever obtained from them. 

From the time of the llomans, who list'd them oecasionally as a 
[iluee of baiiisliiiu'nt, there is no iii»tier of the islands in history until 
their eoiuinc.-it by AtlicNtan, king of KiiLrlaiid, wlio cxpelleil the Daue.-J 
about fho year Of tlieir ancient im|H)rtiinco these islaiuls retain 

little trace. There are .some priiiit^val monumenl.s ; but the early 
inhabib'infs appear tt> luive been replais’d by others of Saxon origin, 
as indicated by iheii' names, language, an«l eiisUinis. Tlic Seilly Islands 
are lud- enuiii^'ratt>d as part <if tlie tliudiy of Cornwall, in the f>rigiiial 
granted that ibieliy to Mie I'ldest son of Mn* king of Kiiglaiid. (12 
I'M ward Ilf.) I’art of Hi,- i.dand.s, and the churches in all of them, 
belonged to the abb.y of 'f.i vist(u'Ii ; but it was not until the Spatii.sh 
war.s ill tin- time of rJi//du-Llj th;it llu^ islands attraelt'd much notice. 
Jn the gre.it eivil war tiny were long lu'ld for the king by Sir John 
(inumville, <»r (fraiiville, who fil.tril out armed vessels, which made 
several captures. At leiigMi, in Jd.M.a formidable armament, under 
Ailniinil IJlake and Sir Cenrge Ay.-ene, effected tho rediietioii of the 
irilamls. Sir (■loiidesley Slmvcl wa -5 lost «m the rmiks which form the 
souUi-we.stiTii jnirtioii of the gnin^, wiMi liw own ship aud some 
otln'i’s, on their retni'ii fVinn Toulon, in 17t)7. 
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SCCTliAM). The g.'in r.d h scrijjlion of this ]iart of Mie kini^doiii 
will be fiiiind under ilie bcisd t»l' riiirrAiN. I’lider the differ- 

ent counties are nil iitioiicd the mon* ri'iiiarkable lii.'^torical eveid.s of 
which oiiL-li h.is been tin: Ihcati''*, with oeea.sional ii<»ticLM »»f, or 
reforniiecs to, the c.u'ly settlers. AVe ])ro]»o.S(’: hen^ briclly to rccapitu- 
latt! the leading fail'- in rrftTein’.e to the Kelt lenient «d’ Scotland, 
and the iiroininent points in iU Lir^tory till its establishment a.s a 
kingdom. • 

NVe tii’st lu'iir of the Scots as a ])eo]*le inhab.ling Irehiiid, which 
island they in tin' 6 M 1 eeiitnry divideil Avith the iribcrni, tlie previoiw 
inhiLbiiaiits, over wlioin hnwevi-r Miey aecjiiiri'd .‘^o diaiidcda superiority 
JI.S to be eiiabli'd to give their name to the euiinti’y, Avhieli was 
exclti.sively called Seotia from the .'>lh to the 1 0th century. In the 
hegiiining of the (Ith ct'iitury a colony of Scots from the north of 
Ireland emigriited to North tiritaiii, and olfectiMl a seUleiiient iu tho 
district now const itiitiii'^ Arp. vleshirc, to Avhiirh they gave the iiaiiic 
of Dalriiida, it is said, from their leader Biada. Here the Dalriadic 
Scots —the 'Scoli ipii Britaniiiam incidiint,’ as they are oalhid by Bede, 
romaineil for more tliaii iiOO yciir.s, during which the rest of tho 
island to the north of the friths of Fortli and Clyde ftirmed the 
kingdom of the Pieta, which, while governcil by one king, Avaa lUvidod 
into two populations, tho Northern or Mighhnul Picls, aiul the Low- 
land or Sonthern J'icts the Soptcntrionale.s and Australes I’icti of 
Bede. 

The Piotish king, Angus M:ieF«’rgns, in 73d, (dfected a conquest of 
Dalriada ; and a line of I*icti.sh prinees ndgned there till 81 ‘J, when 
the Halriadiu family recovered their ancestral dominion.'^. A victory 
obtained by Constantine MacFergus, a descendant of Angus, in 
establiaJicd the superiority of the southern I*icts, luid, being followed 
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by a reign of SO years, enabled Constantine to introduce the prindplo 
of suoGOBBion by descent, and to make the monarchy heroditary in 
his family, instead of its being os formerly to some extent elective. 

In 843 the whole of North Britain Avas united under the sceptre of 
Kenneth MaoAlpin, originally king of the Scots of Dalriada, hut 
thenceforth styled king of the Piets, Throughout tho lOtli century, 
Noi*th Britain, ruled as one kingdom by the suceessors of Kenneth 
MacAIpiri, was known by the name of Albania, undoubtedly the 
same with Albion, or Albin, which is the most ancient name attributed 
to the island, aud that by wdiich the Gaol of Scotland distinguish it 
to this day. About the middle of this century however, we find the 
name Scotland began to be applied to North Britain ; and from the 
commencement of the 11 th century the people are designated the 
Scrota simply, and not the Scots of Britain, or of Albania, by AA'ay of 
distinction from thcf main body of the nation, which had been till 
now considered as settled in Ireland. 

Scotland |>roper at this date comprised only that part of the i.sland 
to the north of the h’orhh and Clyde. But the south of modern 
Scotland, in whole or in part, Avas also occasionally compi'ised under 
the same name. It nniy be divided into three districts : — 1, Lodonia, 
comprohonding the Lothians aii'l other coiiiitie.'^ to the south, formed, 
from the middle of the /Bh century, a part of the Anglo-Saxon king- 
dom of Bernicia, and tho jieople appear to liavc boon mainly Angles 
from that date. The Northumbrian king Egfrid transferred it to the 
Piets, and it was formally snrroiidered by I'Mgar to the Scottish king 
I Kenneth IV., in 071. 2, Strathclyde, comprehending, besid^ Lanark, 

i lloufrow, and the nortlierii half of Ayrsliire, at least the W(rn and 
rock of Dumbarton, then called Alcliiyd, AAdiich A\'as its capibil. This 
w'as a (.■yniriir or Welsh kingdom, aiul remained inflepcndont of tho 
Scottish croAvn till the defeat of its last king, Dunwallon, by 
Kenneth HI., in 1)73. 3, (lalloway, which coinjirwed the modern 

Ciiiinties of Kirkcudbright and Wigtori, together Avith th'‘ southern 
jiortion of A 3 'iMliire. It.s history is wry obscure ; lint it is spoken of 
having been a Picti.sh country so earl^* as the tith ceiituiy, and 
the English hi.storiaus notice the Piets of (hilloAV'ay as appearing in 
the Scottish army at the battle of the Standard, fought in 113S. Tho 
district of Cumbria, l^’iiig Avithiu wli.nt is now called England, Avas 
made over to Malcolm 1., king of tho Scot.-, by the Saxon king 
Kdmond 1., in S)H>, and being held as an English lief, constituted an 
appanage of the Scoti-ii-ih crown from that date down to tho year 
1072. 

’J’he Orkney and We.stern Islands had been taken possession of by 
the Norwegians in the end of the 9th century. Sigurd, the earl of 
Orkney, anti 'fhorstein the Bed, Avlio claimed tHh sovereignty of tho 
stern leaguing together, made a doseent upon the mainland 

ill Scotland in S9i, and, quickly oveiTunning the greater part of tho 
ilistricts f»f Caithness, .Siithorland, Bo-ss, and Momy, established there 
a Nonvfsgian principality, whicli AV'as maintained, though with much 
contention, till tho exjuilsion of th»» Norwtfgians iu 993. This expiil- 
.sion was tdlei’tod by Malcolm, Maormor i.»f M(>ra\', Avho a few years 
after, by tho di'feat and death of Kenneth V., obtained pos.sessioii of 
the throiio under the title of Malcolm Tf. On his death a faction 
rai.sed to tin? throne another Malcolm, the sou of Ktuinoth. This 
Malcolm Mae Kenneth, immediately' after his acecs.siou, proceeded to 
di.s]>Of33e.*:B Sigurd’s son Tiiorlinu of Caithness, with Avhich ho liad 
been inve.sted by bis maternal graiidfatlier ; ami a long war followed 
between the S.-oUi.sh king and tlie Norwegian earl, Avhieh terminated, 
iu 1031, in the defeat and diatli of the former: CA’eiits wliich Avero 
fortliAvitli IbllfAwc I by the complete subjugation of Seotlainl, ;i» far 
north as the Frith of Tsiy, by 'i’horfinu, wiio.«o kingdom thus fouiide-..l 
lasted for 30 years. 

(>11 the ileath of Malcolm l^racKcmin th, the part of the country 
that reniiuiied un>:ul>ilned acknowledged as liis .successor Duncan, son 
i>f IiiK tlnnghtcr Betlioe, Avhose father Criiiaii, eomuionly designated 
Abbot of Duukcld, is belicA’oil to liaA^e been oiu* of the chiefs of tlio 
Northern Piets. l)uiiean, in 10-10, during a temporary absence of 
'riiorlinn, marched upon the domliiious of that prince, and made liis 
way as for north as Moray without encountering resistance. At this 
point lii^ Avas opjioscd, not by the Norwegians, but by the Gaelic 
inhalntimts, Avho wore coiumanded by Macbeth, the Maormor of 
Momy, who, attacking Duncan near FJgin, ilefcatod and slew him, 
and assumed tlie title of King of Seotliuid. Macbeth in the south, 
and ’riiorfinn iu tho uorth, reigned till th** year 1051, when Mat:b*?th 
was attacked by a Saxon force, uinler Siward, earl of Northuiiiberlaml, 
wlihdi had been obkiincd from Edward the Confessor by Dtiiieaii's 
ohlcst son Maleolin, Avlm after bis father’s iloaih had taken refuge at 
the English court. This inviusion terminated iu the expiilsaui of 
Macbeth from tho country' south of the friths of Fortli^ ami Clyde, 
aud the esiablishiiiont of Malcolm (surnamed ( ’an in oro, or Great Head), 
as king of that part of Gcothintl. The aiithi>rity of Malcolm con- 
tinued to bo confined to tho Lotliians till 105S, when a second Saxon 
in\'a.sioii drove "Macbeth as far noi th as laiiijfdiaiian in Ahenleenahire_, 
Avhere he Avas overtaken and .slain in batih'. I’liorlinii held his^ound 
till his death iu HMil , and it w;us not till 1085 that the whole of Scot- 
land (oxcept lu'rhaps (\uMinos.s) wa.s brought under subjection to 

Theroignof Malcolm (\aiimoro tcriiiinatod in 1003, and his death 
immediately gave rise to a new conflict between two opposite prin- 
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ciples of Buocessiou to the throne — ^tho population of tlie Lowlands, 
now to a great extent Saxon, supporting the claim of Duncan, the son 
of CaanHore; the Celtic tribes of the north asnertiug the right of 
Malcolm’s brother, Donald Bane, in conformity with what is called the 
system of tanistiy, which, brought by the Dalriads from their former 
country, Ireland, had probably till now regiilatofl the succession in the 
royal family, both in their first scat and since they li.'ul succeeded to 
the Pictish crown. In entering upon his contest with Duncan, Donald 
Bane was assisted by Magnus Barefoot, king of Norway, U> whom at 
this time belonged the Westeni Islands. This nlliaucci euaitlud Donald 
in the first. instance to carry everything before him, and the estivblish^ 
ment of his authority is said to have bcuii immodiaioly followed by 
the expulsion of all the Saxons who hud settled in the Lowhuids of 
Scotland during the late reign ; but after a few months Duncan came 
against him with a iiumorous anny from Eiigland, permisBioii to raise 
which ho had probably obtained from William Kufus, and Donald was 
obliged to give way. It appears however tliat even Duncan whm not 
able to ]>rotect the Saxon settlers who had thus returned with him ; 
he found it iieccssaiy to drive them all out of tlie country, a concession 
to the popular cry however by which ho gained notliiug, for os soon 
as his subjects found him thus deprivc^l of foreign protection they put 
him to death, and replaced his uncle on the throne. Two years after- 
wards another English army, conducted by Edgar Atheliug, again 
overpowered Donald, and set the ci-own on the head of Edgar, a 
brotlier of Duncan. That ivsult fiutdiy dccide<l the contest between 
the two principles of succession, and also the struggle for supremacy 
betweeHr^CSeltic and Saxon Scotland. Edgar, wlinse accession took 
place in 1097, was succeeded by liis brother Alexander 1., end ho by 
his brother Dnviti I., whose reign extended to the year 1153. On the 
accession of Malcolm the Mai<)(!ti, a child only in his lliii year, 
attempts were made by the Highlanders to maintain, in opposition to 
the feudal heir, the claim of William, a grandson of Malcolm (.*an- 
more’s eldest sou Duncan ; but this new pretender was wholly 
unsuccessful. 

It was not however till fully tivo ccriitirics lattu* that the rule of 
the king of the Scots was completely cstabliMhed ovc^r the whole of 
ScotlaucL The native chiefs appear for some time to liaVK retained 
X)OBBOssi<iri of those districts which had formed paH of Tliorlinu's 
kingdom ; the rest of the; country, and the whole of it south of the 
friths, acknowledged the king of Scotlan<l. The Saxon inhabitants 
perfected their Saxon institutions ; the country was divided into earl- 
doms, and sheriffs and county courts were established over the entire 
kingdom, excejit the. extreme north. From the rtlgn of Alexander’s 
miccesHor, David 1., #s are to date the introduction of Norman insti- 
tutions into Scotland. Of the great Highland chiefs, tiie earls of 
Moray continued to be the most forniidabln till the year 11G1, when 
that ancient line was stripped of its jiower and its posstf.'jsions by 
Malcolm the Maiden, and the title it had enjoyed was transferred to 
the earls of Mar. From tlie cession of the Hebrides by the Norwegians 
in the year 12(>G, the most powerful fiimily of the north came to be 
that of tlie Macdonalds, the Celtic chiefs of tliese islands, who styled 
themselves Lords of the Isles ; but their strcugtli, which hud been 
broken by the defeat of Douald, lord of tlu' Isle.j, at the battle of 
llarlaw, fought in 1411, was destroyed by the effective measures taken 
to curb the Highland chiefs by .lames I. From this ejioch may be 
dated the complete reduction of Celtic Scotland under Hu* senptre 
of the Saxon king of tlic Lowlands. The lordship of the Jsics was 
finally extinguished by the forfeiture of the last loi'd in 1 493. 
SCOTTEK. [Lix coLNSHi U£.] 

SCULCOATES, East Riding of Yorkshire, a suburb of Kingsion- 
iiI)on-Hull flliTLiJ, which lia.s bcen%nadc the seat of a J’oor-Law 
Union. SculcoatesPoor-l^aw Union contains IS parishes and townships, 
with an sirca of 45,004 acres, and a jiopulatiou in 1851 of 44,059. 

SC'U^TAUI, a town on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, facing 
CoDstantixiople, of which it may be considered as a suburb. It is 
built on the slope of a hill, and has eight fine mosques and magnifi- 
cent burying-grounds planted with cypresse.s. klaiiy of the wealthier 
Turks of Constantinople choose to be buried at Scutari, froiri an old 
tradition that their race will one day bo driven out of Europe. There 
arc also fine country-houses and kiosks in tli<! neigbbourliuud. The 
laite Bulbiti Mahmud built handsome barracks at Scutai-i fi>r his 
regular troops. One of the best views of (youstantinf)ple is from the 
hill just above Scutari. The ])opulation is e.stimatcd at from 35,000 
to 60,000 inhabitants. The place is one of coiisiderahle traffic, being 
the great thoroughfare between the capital and the Asiatic provinces 
of the empire, i’he town ciccupies tlnj site of the aficicut C/trf/ttopolis. 
Its present name is a coiTU|>tiou of its Versian name Cukudar, which 
means * courier,’ as the pLiCe has been from remote ag<sH a post-station 
for Asiatic couriers, and a rende/.vous for caravans and travellers pro- 
ceeding from Constfintuiople eastward. One of the greatest atti'actions 
of Scutari is the convent of the howling and dancing dcrvislic.-!. The 
sultan Mahmud's barracks were occupied by the British troops on 
their advance to the Crimea in 1854, and have since been converted 
inb> an hospital for the British army. 

SCUTARI {Skudre in Albanian, and Iskandtrt in Turkish), a con- 
Hidemblc town of NorihiTii Alliaijia, fifid tbo capital of a pashalik, is 
situated at the southern extremity of the LakeZenta or Lake of Scutari, 
where the Boyaua issues from it, ami about 18 miles fraiu the coast of 


the Adriatic. It is a fortified town, and has two oastlea. The popu- 
lation of Scutari is vnriously reckoned at from 16,000 to 40,000, more 
than ono-half of whom are Catholics. Scutari bass manufactures of arms 
and of woollon and cotton goods, an arsexial, a large bazaar, barracks, 
several mosques, and Catholic and Greek churches. The fishery on ^e 
lake constitutes a valuable branch of industry. The Lake of Scutari is 
about 16 miles in length from north-west to south-east, and from 3 to 
5 miles in breadth, and it contains several smull islands. The lake 
lies in the high land of Albania, and is surrounded by offsets of the 
chain of Mount Scardus ; on the north it borders on Montenegro. 
SCYLLA. [Calabria.] 

SC V'TIIIA was a name originally given to a part of Europe, and 
was for a long time restricted to that oouutry. This Scythia, which is 
described as a square of 4000 stadia by Herodotus (iv. 101), extending 
from the Istor to the Palus Mmotis, and from the sea (the Poutus) to tlie 
Melanchlmni. There is considerable difficulty in determining the 
boundaries of the Scythia of Hoi’odotus ; but it may bo said in general 
terms to have compri.Med the south-eastern part of Europe, between 
the Carpathian Muiiutaiiis and the Tanais or Don. Acourdmg to the 
account of Herodotus the Scythians were an A.siatic, perhaps a Mongol 
people, who were driven fnirii their sottleuieubs to the north of the 
A raxes by tlie Massagetee, and after crossing that river descended into 
Europe, and drove out the Cimmerians from the contitry, wliicli was 
afterwards called Scythia. The date of tlicir migration into Europe 
may be determined with tolerable accuracy, if the irruption of the 
Ciiiimcrians into Lydia in the reign of Arilys (about Jt.c. 610) was the 
immediate couscqueiice of their dedeat by the Scythiaus. (Herod., i. 15.) 
The general and genuine name of the Sc^'thians is said to have been 
Sculoti ; the uunie of Scytluc or Scythians was given to them by the 
Greeks. (Tlei'od., iv. 6.) 

The only two important events in the history of Scythia rncwitioned 
by Herodotus an?, 1st, the inviision of Media by the Scythians in the 
reign of Cyaxares (n.c. t)3.W>9.5), and their conquest f>f A.sia as for as 
the confines of Egypt, wliich they held for 28 yeara ; and, 2iiiHy, the 
invasion of Scythia by Darius, the sou of Hystaspes, in wliich the 
Persians wore unsuccessful. 

ill Biibsiiipicnt tiuies the Scythians lost all tlicir power. The Qetm 
conquered a great part of the west of their country, and the Sauroniatso 
pi’essed upon them from the east; the latter people eventually obtained 
possession of the greater part of Scythia, ami gave their name to tlie 
whole country. [Sak.mati.v.J In the time of l*liiiy Hist. Nut.,' iv. 25) 
the Scythians had become extinct as a people: their place wa.H 
occupied by the Germans and Sarmatiaiis, and the Scythian name wivs 
coiifiuod to the most remote and unknown trihos to the north. 

The naiue of Scythia Ix’gan to be apjdied to the iiurtluTii parts of 
Asia in the Macedonian p(?riod. W'heii the Macedonians found on the 
Jaxurtes nations resembling the Sirythians, they gave the name of 
Scytliia to this part of Asia, and thus au Asiatic Scythia was supposed 
lying to the east of tlie true one. 

In the time of J’tolcmy the name of Scythia was given to the country 
between Asiatic Scytliia and Kerica or Cliiiia : it wa.s bounded on the 
Bontli by Iiidiii. Its limits to file north were uiidetiued. It was 
divided into two parts by the Imaiis, Hindii-Kuosh, or Bolor-Tagh. 
The western part was called Scythia intra Jniaiini, and the eustoru 
Scytida extra iTiiaum. 

SEA FORD. [ SussKX .] 

SEAF(.)RTI I. [L.\nca.siiiiii:.'| 

SE.'MIAM, a small sea-jiort in the county of Durham, is hituated iu 
54® 50' N. bit., F' 2n' W. long., distant 16 miles E.N.K. from Durham, 
and 290 miles from Lniiilon by the Great Northern and North- 
Esistcrii railways. The po]mlatioii of the towushi]i in 1851 was 729, 
that of the ecclesiastical district of Seuham Harbour was 353S. Thu 
living of Seaham is a vicarage ; that of St. John's, Soaham Harbour, 
is a perpetual curacy, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Durham. 
The tow'ii has been very much improvcil of late years, chiefly in 
consequence of the well-directed efforts of iti proprietor, the Marquis 
of Loiidonder^r> Several public biiildiiigrt have been erected, including 
a district church, a literary and Hcieiitific institute, aud schuuls. Much 
coal is shipped from ilic quay. 

SEAKRA, or ( lEAUUA. [Brazii..] 

SEATgN. [Cr.Miu:iiLAND.l 

SKATgN CAREW. [Di:i(II.\m.J 

SEATGN SLUICE, or SEATON DELAVAL. [NoiriiiuMBHRLAM).] 

SEBAST(.)I*OL, or SEVASTOPOL. lu the article Ciiimka wo 
have giveu an account of this town as it was. Recent events have 
rairioil it in iutoresl, but must have greatly altered its a]ipoaraiice, and 
oi.r account woubl hardly apply to its present state. In October, 

1 854, the bombardment of it was comiiieiiccd by the alliial French and 
English ; the defence has boon certainly vigorous and skilful ; the 
allied armies, j)articubit'ly the English, suflered dreadfully from diseoso 
during the winter, but iu June, 1855, the assaults became more huc- 
cessfiil, and several of the Russian outworks were taken by the idlied 
furcoB. We may add that the little firomoiitory upon a part of which 
Kebusto]iol stiuids, is a spot of classical and historical interest. Here 
stoofl the temple of Diana, in wliich Iphigeuia, the daughter of Aga- 
tjieiniicjii, was a priealeHR ; here also was the Eupatoria, founded by a 
general of Mithridates the Great, king of I’oiitus, and the able opponent 
of the Romans ; whilu Buluklavu {JMla Chime, the * beautiful quay ’) 
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was tho Beat of the commeroe of the C^enoeBe, who for a time ezeroiBed 
great authority throughout the whole CherBonesuB. 

SEUENJCO. [Dalmatia.] 

SKBERGHAM. | CrMitRitriAND.] 

SEaSEWAlt, or BlJBSEWAil. [risusiA.] 

SECCHIO. [PoJ 
iSECHEM. rpAT.ESTINK.1 
SECLIN. [No«I3.] 

SEDAN. [Ardennes.] 

SEDBEKGH, Went Hiding of Yorksliire, a innrkei-town« an<l the 
seat of a Gilbert's J\>or-Law Incorporation, in the jiarisli of Sedborgh, 
is Bituatod in a sheltered and fertile vale, in 54"* 20' N. laU, 2'' 30' W. 
long., distant 78 miles W.N.W. from York, anil 263 miles N.N.W.from 
Ijondon. The population of tho township of Sedbergh in 1851 was 
223.5. Tho living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of Richmond and 
diocese of Ripou. Sedbergh Poor-Law Incorporation cuutainH the three 
townships of Sedbergh parish, with an area of 52,882 acres, and a 
]iopiilation in 1851 of 4574. 

.Besides tho church there are in Sodberg places of worship belonging 
to \Ve8leyati Methodists, Quakers, and Independents. The Free Gram- 
my school was founded by Dr. RogcT Ijiiptun, provost of Eton. The 
ondowiiieut amounts to about 60U/. a year ; and there are 3 fellow- 
ships and 10 scholarships in St.John's College, Cambridge, fifr students 
fn>ni tliis school. In 1S51 the school had 00 scholars. There are also 
National and British schools, and soverai parochial charititis. 

SEDGE PIE Li), Durham, a market- town, and the seat of a l\»or- 
Law Union, in the parish of Kedgeheld, is situated on an emiuciico in 
.01” 30' lat., 1” 26' W. long., disbiut 11 miles iS.S.E. from Durham, 
and 252 miles N.N.E. from London. The ]>opiilation of the township 
of Sedgt^helfL in 1851 wiis 1362. The living is a rectory in tlic arch- 
deacijiiry and diuceso of Durham. Scdgoliold Poor-T^iiw Union con- 
tains 23 jiarislieH and townships, with an area of 43,0.53 acres, and a 
]>o]iulatiou in 1851 of 8.5<»1. Tho parish church, dedicated to St. 
l^sliiiiLUd, is one of the liaiidsomest in this part of the county : it has 
]mrt.s in early ICiiglish, decorated, ami jierpendicular styles. Tho Wes- 
leyan iMcthodists and Itoiiiau Catholics have .chapels. 'Plie Grammar 
school is free it> 14 boys; in lS.54 it had 70 scliolarH. Tho market is 
bold oil the first l»'riday in each mouth for hogs. Fail's arc held on the 
first Fridays in April and Oc^tober. 

SED( 1 LEY. IStakfokdshi UK.] 

SEDLITZ. [EiJr.u.J 
SEEZ. [Onui:.] 

SEGEBEUG. ( Hulstkin.] 

S lOG I^STAN. f SKrsTAK.] 

S l‘i( LV 1. [FllOSI NON K.] 

SIOGO is the cajiital of Bambarra, a (joiintry situabHl in that part of 
Afriwi which is called tlio Sudan. The town stands on both sides of 
tho river Juliba, near 13^ .N. hit. and 5” W. long. Mungo J*ark htiiti's 
that the Sego proficrly consists of four distinct towns, two on the 
nartlicrn bank of the river, (talhal Sego Korro and Sego Boo, and two 
oil ilio southern bank, calleil Sego Soo Korro and Sego See Korro. 
Tlic*y an* all surrounded with high mud walls ; the houses are built of 
clay, of a P<puire furiii with tlut roofs; some of them have twt» Htoric.s, 
and many of them arc wliitewashetl. Besides these buildings there 
arc many Moorish ui(jH»]ues. The stivets are narrow. Park estlmati'd 
the niiiiiiier of inhabitants at about 30,D(KI. 'Phe king of Bambarra 
rositlcs at Sego See Korro. At several places there are canoes belong- 
ing to the king for conveying ])eo|ilo over the river. Sego carries on 
a considerable comiiierco. 'i'lu: .suri'ouudiug country Is well cultivateil 
IBamhahka; Niuku, | 

SEOORBE. (Valencia. I 
SEOOVIA. 1UASTIM.A I.A ViEJA.] 

SEGUE, UIVEIJ. IGataluna.] 

•SEG ufi. [M A 1 ni:-kt-Loi he. I 
SEGURA. [Mi'uciA.] 

SEHNAH. IPeusia.] 

SEINE, thii Roman Sa/aaiia. a river in FrautTo, rises in the heights 
of Tjfujgi*ua, near tho town of (Jliaiiceaux in th-j department of Cote 
iVCr, ami flows iiorlli-west psist Chatilloii-sur Seine, Bar-siir-Seiiie, 
'IVnyuH, Romilly, Montereaii, Meliin, Corbcil, Paris, Mantes, ICllKciif, 
Romm, and- Havre, just below wliicli it falls into the sea: its whole 
course is about 470 miles. Its source is 1126 feet above the level of 
the sea; at Troyes it is 331 feet above the same level ; at the junction 
of the Loiug between Moutereaii and Meluii, 181 f««t; at*(!orbei1, 
1*17 feet; ami at Rouen, 111 feet, its principal affluents on tho right 
bank, in the order in which they join, are the Aube, the Marne, the 
(lise, and the Epto j and on the left bank tlio Yoiino, tho Loiiig, tho 
Eure, and tho Rille. 'J'ho Seine and its tributaries abouml iu fish ; 
the sturgeon, the salmon, the solo, the shad, tho oel, tho smelt, and 
other nsli are caught iu it. 

By iiieona of a lateral canal between Marilly and Troyes, and locks 
tfy the fall at Nogent-siir-Seino, tho river is navigable from its 

mouth tolroyoM, a distance of 370 miles. Largo river barges and 
small steamers i»ly on Uie Lower Seine and os high ns Paris ; and 
rocuiiUy a yossel has sailed direct to J^aris from Rio Janeiro without 
bri>akiug bulk. 1 ho tide ascends the Seine os far as Itoiien. to wdiich 
city ordinary BCR-goiiig vessels of 300 tons and under ascend. The 
navigation of the Some and its tributarie.s is facilitated by the canals 
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of Ouroq, St^-Denis, and St.-Martin, which coimect the Ourcq with the 
Seine at Paris and at St.-DeniB, and by some short outs ; it is cqn- 
nected with that of the Saoue and Rhone by the Oanul-r]e-Bourgog£, 
which connects the Yonue, between Auxerre and Joigny, with tho 
Saoue at iSt.-Jeaii-de-Lo8ne; and with that of tho Loire by the Loing 
Canal, which connects the Seine with tho two canals of Orldans and 
Briare, of which the former joins the Loire just above Orldaus, tho 
latter at Briare. The canal of St.-Quentin and the Oiso connects the 
Seine with the Schelde. Tho total navigation of the Seine and its 
tributaries is about 900 miles iu length. 

The li^iuc has a generally slow current; and its sinuosities, espe- 
cially below Paris, are very great, and tend to render the navigation 
teilious. The lowest bridge over tho river is at Rouen. Tho shifting 
sands at the mouth of the river, and the shoals in its bed, formerly 
impeded tho ascent of larger vessels than from 250 to 300 tons. Re- 
eeutly great works have been constructed between Villoquier and 
QuilielKnuf, to confine the current iu tho scstunry of the river to a 
narxowor bod ; thus a greater depth of water has boon obtained, and 
the iucreoAed force of the stream has swept the jxissage clear of sands. 
Tho facilities aflbnled by this river for tho supply of various articles 
for tho mai'kots at l*aris are of great importance ; corn, flour, wine, 
hay, Wool, hemp, hides, fire-wood, timlicr for building, coal, saiidstoue, 
millstones, and iron are brought down from the districts above the 
capital ; while corn, flour, wine, cider, butter, flsh-oil, flax, hemp, wool, 
pitch, resin, drugs, colonial produce, and manufactured goods are 
carried up from places below the city. Between 4000 and 5000 sea- 
going shjjKs, b(‘Hide.s coasters, enter and leavo the harbours of Rouen 
and Havre annually. 

The scenery iu the upper part of the river is tame and monotonous ; 
but from Paris to Itoiien, and still mure from Rouen to the sea, it 
presents ii more interesting appearance. The Heine is not subject to 
great overflows. 

SEINE, the metropolitan depurtiiient of France, is surrounded by 
tho clopartinent of Seine-ei-Oiso. It lies between 48” 43' and 48^ 58' 
N. lat., 2” SO' and 2"^ 33' K. long., and is nearly circular iu form. Its 
greatest length is 18 miles, its bi'cadth 16 miles ; its urea is 184 square 
miles. The population in 1841 was 1,194,603 ; in 1851 it amounted 
t<j 1,422,065, giving 7728*61 to a square mile. Altlioiigh the smallest 
of the French departments, it exceeds them all iu amount and density 
of i>opulRtio]i. Of the area, 103*3 square miles are inclosed by tho 
great bastioned vriiU lately erected around Paris. [Pa Ills.] 

The surface of tho do)>artmenb is tolerably level ; some boiglits, as 
those of Montmartre and Cbauuiont on the nori^ide of Paris, rise to 
the height of 270 or 300 feet above the valleJBjjf the Seine. Mont- 
Valeriou in the west of the ilopariment, tho higRmt hill in the neigh- 
bourhood, is not more than 446 feet above the sca-level. The depart- 
mt'iit is occupied by tho tertiary formations inclosed within the chalk 
basin of Paris. These rormations include limestone, gypsum, and marl, 
'rin-y yield exeelleiit buildiug-stoiie, of which there are immense qiiarrieB 
ill the ]>lain of Montroiige,aiid excellent plaster. Fine clays for porcelain 
and pottery are raised at Sevres ami various other points of the depaiir 
ineiit; also sand for glass-foundries. There arc mineral waters at Auteuil 
and l*assy ; the Litter, which are chal^^boate, and valued for tlioir astrin- 
gent and tonic qualities, aro the only ones which are froquciittid. 

'The department belongs altogether to the basin of the Seine. That 
river traverses it from south-east to nortb-oast in a very winding 
coui'sc. Tbfi Marne eutera the department on the east side, and has 
a winding course of fifteen miles before it joins the Seine. Both these 
rivers arc navigable throughout. The Ourcq ( 'atial enters the depart- 
ment oil the north-east side, and runs about six miles to the basin of 
La-Villette, from which tho canals of St.-Deiiis and St.-Martin com- 
municate with the Seine. The St.-Maur (\anzi] shortens the navigation 
i>f the Marne, above Charciiton, by avoiding one of its longest reaches. 
All the great French railways cross the department converging oil 
Paris, where tlit?y are couuecteil by a cii’cular railroad. [Fuance, 
vol. ii., uoL 1077.J Fifteen imperial highways concentrate on the 
inetropolis ; many of them, planted niMU* the city with double row's 
of lofty trees, form noble avenues to Paris. 'Pho departiiieut is 
traversed also by 81 departmental and several communal raads. 

'Pile department contaiu.s abifut 120,900 acres, a largo portion of 
which is laid out in gardens for the growtli of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowtii-s for the supply iif tbo cii])ital. 'Phe quantity of corn pro<luceil 
iu the department, when its limitoil area is taken into account, is 
very far above the average of the depiurtmonts in every species t)f gniin 
which is cultivated iu it ; and in potatoes it exceeds the average of 
the departments, oven w'itliout taking its liiiiittHl area into tho aceimut. 
But little wine is made, and that little is bad. A great number of 
horses, assos, and dairy cows an? kept. Moniroiiil, two or thnu? miles 
omit of Paris, is celebrated for its poaches; Gniud-( 'baron no. close to 
Paris on the cast, for its grapes ; and Foiitenuy, four miles south-west 
of I’aris, for its strawberries and roses, w'hich latter are grown for the 
apothecary and tho ]?erfuiiier, and give to the phioe its designation 
of Fonteuay-aux-Roses. Nautt'rre, iu tho north-west of tho depart- 
ment, is also Celebrated for the grow'th of roses. Vitry-siir-Seino, on 
tha left bauli of the Seine, above i^iris, is surrounded with nursery- 
grounds for rearing fniit-treos and ornaiiioiital trees. 

The park of Vincoiiiies, east of Paris; tho forest of Bondy, on the 
north-east; and tho Bois-tle- Boulogne, ou the west of tho city, are 
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croflfled by fine dmes in VArioxin directions, and afford agreeable and 
n^ch-frequeuted walks to the Pansians. The Bois-tle-Iioulogne ospe- 
cmJly has been greatly embollidied by the emperor Na])o1cou JIT. with 
fountains, jets-d’eau, &c. 

For the manufactures and commerce of the department tho I'oador 
is referred to the article on Pauis. ... 

The department is divided into H arrondisHcmonls, wliich, with tlieir 
subdivisions and population, are as follows : — 


ArrondisKCDioiits. Cantons. ! Comniuiicn. j 

ropukation in 18.11. | 

la l*ttns ■ ■ • 

2. St.-Bcnis . . . 

S. Sceaux . • 

1 

4 1 37 

4 . 43 

1,053,262 i 

233,702 1 

135,011 ! 

Total . . . 

8 , 81 1 1,422,0(1.1 


1. Tho arrondisHenient is iK>nternunous with the? city of Paius. 
Tho largest suburbs of I’aris, Batignollcs, iSollevillc, Passy, ].a-Villctte, 
Ac., are technically in the second arroniiissemciit. 

2. In the second arroudiasemeut the chief town, St. ‘Denis, is the 
subject of a separate article. [Denis, JSr.J Auhef^vitlifTs, formerly 
NotrtrJ)amc‘d€s- VertuSy a short distance S.E. from St.-Deiiis, has a 
handsouio church, and about 2500 inhabitants. It was the heml- 
quarters of Henri IV., during tlie siege of Paris ; an<l wius the scone 
of some hard figlitiug in 1815. Anti iiUy a pi-etiy village of about 
4000 inhabitants, is situated on the eastern e<lge of tlu! ISois-de-Doulogne 
on a hill above the right bank of the Seine, and within the great 
bastioued wall of Paris. Batitpiolhs, a rapidly extentling suburb 
adjoining Paris on tho north-west, has a population of about 20,000. 
It stands on higli ground part of the jihiteau of Moiiveaux. UrJU- 
ville, the groat resort of tho working ]io])ulatioiL of Paris on holidays, 
stands on high ground to the north-east of the city, atul lias a popii- I 
lotion of above 20,000. In tliis suburb arc uunieruiis schtiuls anti I 
industrial establish nieiits, and public gardens and wiue-^hops wiilituit 
number. Boulogne, on the western side of the Fiois-tle Boulogne and 
near the right biuik of the Seine, has a handsome parish church, and 
about 6000 inhabitants. Chapellc-lSt.-J)enis, between Muutinartre ainl 
La-Villete, and w’ithin the bastioued wall of i'aris, is a large manu- 
facturing suburb, with about 16,000 iuhabitsints. Markets for the j 
sale of milk-cows, pigs, calves, and fat cattle aro held here. Charonne, 
a suburb of Paris, lies to the south-east of the cenicttu'y of Pere-La- 
Cliaiso, and has abc^^^OOO inhabitants. (Jliehg la’Uarennv, south-west 
of St.’Dcnis, on thMKht bank of tho Seine, near the A'ersailles mil- 
way ; has several establishments for the rrianiifaetin'c of white-lead, 
sal-ammoniac, glue, catgut, printing and other paper, caixlboard, 
small shot, lead-pipe,' and sheet-lead, and about -iOOn iiihahitants. 
Courhevoie, on the left bank of the Seine, and <iii tho Versailles rail- 
way, is a well built place with about 6000 inhabitants. Montmartre, 
immediately north of Paris, is built on a high hill of gypsum, has a 
church which dates from the 12th century, and a manufacturing ]>(ipu- 
lation of about 7000. Nanterrc, a small place of about oOuo iiiiiabit- 
ants, and the birthplace of SaLiite-Gencvii've, is situated west of 
Courtevoic, on the railway to St.-Gcrrnain. NcuUfg, about .6 miles 
S.W. from St.-T)oiiiB, stands on tbe Seine, which is Imre crossed by 
a beautiful stone bridge of five arches. The houses of the town 
are generally modem and well Imill. The ]iopulatiou of the com- 
mune is about 1(»,0(»0. The chfiteau c)f Nouilly, the usual residence 
of the late king Tjouis Philifipc, Avas destroyed during the revolution 
of 1848. Pantin, on the Oiircfj Canal, E. of La-Villettc, stanfls in a 
plain, and comprises a number of well built couutry-liouscs. There 
arc manufactories for cotton jiUfl woolh.-n yarn, in wJiicli steaiii-powcr 
is cmplo3^ed; gypsum is quarried, and there aro linie-kilus. The 
chief trade is in corn, flour, wine, branch', vinegar, and jihister of 
Paris. Population 2800. Passy, a fasliionablc suburb <jf l*ari.s, 
above the riglit bank of the iScitm, between .<\utcuil and (-hailJot, has 
mineral springs, aud 6800 inhabitants. Ifomainviile, south-east of 
Paiitiu, has 5000 inhabitants. Suratnes, between tlie left bank of 
the Seine and M<iiit Valeritm, is situateil near tlie Versailles rail- 
way, and has a population of 2200. .Art- VUteftr, liet.weeu the Ourcij 
Canal and Chai)eUe-St.-l >cnis, and near the north-eastern angle of 
the great bastioned wall of J’aris, is a large suburb, with about 
12,000 inhabitants, who manufacture s/iap, jiaper, spirits, beer, 
chemicals, oil, nu^^ir, &c. 

3. In the thii-d arrondisHement the chief town is Sccav^v, Hituatcnl 
on a hill a few miles S. of Paiis, in 4!=^° 46' 00" N. lat., 2"" 18' K. long., 
aud lias a tribunal of first instiincc and about 2000 inhabitants. 
Sceaux formerly Lad a nol»le mansion and j^rk belonging to the 
Duke of Maine, and after him to the puke of Pentliii>vre. During 
the Kevolution it was sold, and demolished by the pnrcha.scr; ami 
the extensive pork, of more than 800 acres, broken uj» for agricultu- 
ral purposes, with the exception of the ganlou of the menugoiie, 
which was purchased hy some private individuals, and thrown opi-ij 
as a pleasure-grounrl for the public, still remains, Tije tr>wij is 
pleasantly situated, and has a number of good housoff, and a hand- 
some churcli. At some distance cost of the town, and near the left 
bank of tho Tlievre, tho cattle-market of Sceaux is held. ArcucU, a 
village between iSceaux and Paris, has 2800 inhabitauts, and an aque. 


duct which BU]>]dies tho fonntaius in tho south port of Paris with 
water. Jiercy, N.E. of Sceaux, ami within the bastioned wall of 
Paris, is a large suburb on the right bank of the Seine, and lias about 
8000 inhabitants. It is the great entrapdt for wine, brandy, and oil 
for tho supply of Poi-is, and contains largo sugar-refineries, vinngnr- 
works, tiuibor-yards, and tan-j'ards. Bon rg-laJf cine, a wcdl-built 

village, situated in a hollow about a mile J5. fnmi Sceaux, near tho 
left bank of Bihvro, has 1500 liihabitiiuts. (k)ndorcet, who committed 
suicide here in 1794, is buried in the churchyard. Charenton^lr-Pont, 
along the oast banks of the Seine and Marne, has 3500 inhabitants, 
u lunatic asylum, and foundries for the manufacture of steam machi- 
11017. The bridge across the Marne connects Charenton with Maison8‘ 
A If art, situated in the fork between tlie Seine and the Marne, and 
famous for its veterinary college. C/tuiny-te-Boi, a wtjll-built village 
of 3200 inhabitants, stands on tho left bank of the Seine and on the 
Orleans rail way, about 5 miles S. fwjin I’aris. Fontenay-tm.r‘llo,Hrs, a 
A'illnge N. of Sceaux, is famous for tlie culturo of mse-trocs, straw- 
btjrries, and otlicr I'niits : population about 11 00. Pontrnay-.'ious- Hois, 
at the north-east angle of th<^ park of Vincennes, has a hiiTidsonio 
clitirch, and abtjve 3200 inhabitants, (rcntifly, an ancient village 
consisting of two parts, J'ctit-OeiitilJj' and (Jraiid-Gcntilly, which :we 
now separatcid by the gifsit bastiomnl wall of Paris : population of 
the comiifliiie about 10,000. lii (Jrand-Gcntill^' is the vast, lunatic 
asylum (formerly prisonl of Bicetre, which is outside the Avail. 
(f'nntHc, a suburb of Paris on the left bank of the Sciin*, has a, 
theatre, a Ijandsomc church, and about -lOOtt inhabitants, /.s-s-//. S. (»f 
Qreiiello, and outside the bastioned Avail, has a ]>opulatinn of 
Near it is Vatms, ivhich is a station on tho Versailles railway, and lias 
I 2500 iniiiibirants. Irry, Ti<?ar the left of the, Seine, bc‘tw''on 

Grand-Gent illy and l^harcnton, has a inanufactiiring ]>npii1ation of 
69(>0. Montrniil-soits- Iloi.s, is about a mile N.N.K. from Vineenne -, 
on a fertile hill. 'J’iiere is a mansioTi Avith a fine park, and there arc 
a number ot c;ouutry-houses. Leather, porcelain, and beehives are 
manuractured. Tim gardens of this jdaco arc nnrivallcil in the 
dejuirtnicut for the growth of j>eachc.s, stra\A'bfirncs, olicn'ies, llowcr-’, 
ami A'cget;d*le.s of all khids. Large g\’p.sum quarries arc worked : 
population, 5 1 00. a southern puhuri* of J 'aria, lias ah'inf-. 

8000 iuhaintauts. Vfnigirfn^d, W. of Montrouge, has a liotaiiical 
garden, and about 13.o0n inliahitaiits. It lies witliin the ba.-^tioiuid 
Avail, and contiguous to the imier enceinto of Paris. I7afv’i/y/r.s-, cu 
thf! northern edgt! of the Park of N'incunucs, is about 2 uiilis I'k from 
Paris, and has abiuit <!t»00 iiiJiabitauts. It is a well built t »\vu. 'riie 
castle of Vimseimes is an aiicituil ft)rtre.-H ; the walks form a large aud 
regular paralIilogi*niii siirroumled with ditclios and strengt'ieued by 
eight square towers besides th»? doiij«ui. Tin* donjon, also ; i|uare and 
very lofty, with towers at the angles, stands in the midillc of tin* 
avchI Mdc of the fortress. The castio of Vincennes has uinleivine 
great alterations, ami its ancient features have been intermingled with 
modern structures. The Saiiite-Ghajielle is a line Gothii- I mil. ling 
coininoiiccd by Gliarles V., and re.stonMl after the n tnrii (»f 1lu^ 
Bonrbciiis. It iMintaius the moimiiiL-nt of tlie Duke tl' Iniglii' ii, who 
was .shot at Vincennes, in the ditch of the ca.stlo, by order of N.ijnil.-on, 
This fortress is n.sed as a militaiy jiost, an artilleiy-sehool, ;ni aiv n I 
dnpot of artillery, and a slate jirisoii. The castle was saved fr* »ni t!ie, 
allic.s in 1S15, ly the lirmiuiss of the gfivernor. ( lenrral D.iunn nil, 
who thrcatfiied, if re.dneed to exireinity, lo ldo\v it up. I'/'///, near 
the left bank of the Seine, and JS. of < ’Iioisy-h! l;f>i, lias iinnn’jdi! ; 
country-hoiwes and iiursi iy groniid.s, and 2.'/0o inhabitaiity. .\ lii.rle 
west of it j.s yi//tl,(if n pretty ]ilaoe sitnatod on a hill, in wlii- li 
buihling Htune, iriillstone, and gypsum are <|U;tri ied : population l.^no. 

The dojiartiiicnl cuiinti tiit.es 1 he <lifice.se of the are!ibi!-dif»[i of l*ari. . 

It is in the jiirisdiction (jf the lli;.di <'f»urt, and witliiji the liniii-* of 
tlic UuiA'ersily-Acaderiiy' <»f .Pal is ; aiul in tlie lirst Idiliiaiy Divisinii, 
of Avhich the head-quarters ;ire at Paris. It le.tnnis P uxnnber.i l*» 
the Legislative Gliainher of tJie Prcii' h (‘injure. 

{/Hrfionnnirt lU ta Francej Ainniairc jntnr /'A 1 .S5.‘i ; Anunoirc 
dll Ooinincrev ; ({llirial Pitfirrs.) 

SElNIvET-MAKXE, a dejiartiin'iil of Prance, btuiinled N. ly the 
department of the (iise, N.E. by that of Aisne, K. by those of Marne 
and Aube, S.K. by those of Vonno and Loin>t, ami W. by Sfuiu- <■! 
Oise. Its greatest length from north-north-east to Hoiith-soiiUi-wc- t is 
7*1 miles; its greatest breadth 45 mili*.s. The nn-a is 22S1 *7 stpiaio 
miles. The jiopiilation in IS II Avas 333,311 ; in IS.M it amounted I0 
34.5,076, giving 151 '23 iuhabitaiits to a square mile, or 2:i'35 below tin; 
average per square inih* for the whole of kraiicc. 'L’lic ilejiartiinujl i.s 
named from its two chief rivers, ainl formiwl out of portions of Bri<j 
and Gatinais, divisions of Cliaiii|iagno and I le-de- Prance. 

There aro no inounbuiis in the ilepartiuent, nor anj' liills of eonsi- 
(lerable elevation ; tlie higliesi aro in tlie Huuihurii p.irt. 'I'lie surf.tcc 
is generally undulating. Tlie south-east part is occujue<l by the 
forniatioiiH of the cretaceous group ; tJie rc'<t hy the tertiary forma- 
tioiLS of the Paris basin. Goo<l I mild iug .stone ks qurirrii*i| ntV'IuUeau- 
Laudon and Nemours, aud saiiflstone fitled for jiavemciit in tho 
neighbourhood of Foiitaiuobleaii. The best millstoiio.s in iMiropc aro 
dug at La Fcrt(5-Hoiiri-.louarrc, on the Marne, ami goo<l alabuHter is 
quarried. Peat is dug in soims parts ; and sand, Avhicli is A'aliialdo for 
making flint gla.ss, i.s procured m ar Fontainebleau. I’licrc are mineral 
waters at l^roviiis. 
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The depiirtment iti included ia the basin of the Seine, wkioh river 
oL'oMHes it from oast to west, forming a crc^scent, convex towards the 
aoiitli, and imssiiig by Emy, Montei-eau, and Melun ; it is navigable 
throughout. 'J'lui Mariio also crosses the depuiiuient from east to 
west, not far from the northern boundary; its channel is very winding, 
and navigable throughout; it passes Ea Ferte-soua-Jouarre, Aloaux, 
and Eagny. The Youno has a small i>nrt of its course in this depart- 
ment, just above its junction with the Seine, which takes place on the 
left bank of the latter river, at Montereau : it is navigable in all that 
]>arb which belongs to the department. The Loiiig crosses the 
Houthern boundary near (lliiiteau-Eaiidon, and flows northward past 
Notiiours and Morel, into the Seine, which it joins on the left bank; it 
is not navigable, except in those; ])1accs where it fonris part of the line of 
tin; EuJng (Jaual. The Su>;oiii, the Jjc&s, and the Lumdn, feeders of the 
Ef)in<jr, have part of thoir course ifi this department. The Ycres rises 
ill tin; department, ami flows westward pest llosoy and Cbalincj!i into 
the adjacent department of Seino-ot-Oise, where jt joins the Seine: it 
rce<;ivcs tho Yvrou. The Esfaiiinc, another feeder of the Seine, just 
tikiieliOH the soiitli-west border. Tiie Marne I'eceives the i*etlt Morin 
iLod the (h'aiitl Aloriu on the left hank, aiid the Ourc<i on the right 
b.uik ; only a part of the c(nirs<; of these rivers belongs to this depart- 
nieiil. ’'Die Oiireq and the Grand Morin an; navigable; the former 
throiu^lmiit that ])art of its course which belongs to this department, 
and the latter from ahovo Crecy. The Grand Moriii receives the 
Anbetin. In tlic ccTitral and eastern districts of the <lcpurtnicnt iuro 
;i number of pools, in whic:h vast numbers of fish are bred. 

'i’Jiere are two canals in the dcpai*tnicnt, that of Eoiiig, wdiich 
follows th(! valley of the Eoiug, and unites the Eoire with the Seine; 
and that of Oureq, which follows tin; valleys, first of the Ourc(| ancl 
t hen of the Alarm;, to the village of Aiinet, hetwci.'n Afoaux and Eaguy, 
and then leaves the valley of t.liu Alarne lo take another direction to 
I'aris. It opt'iiM a cHunniuiiiea.iioii hctwecui tli<; Ourcq and Trails, and 
i?j eK]>ecially ilcsigned to snjqily the capital with water. 'J'lie total 
iidand iia-vi-^ation of tin; diqiartmeiit amounts to about ‘J 25 miles. 

Giniinion I'oadway accoiiiiiiodatioii is at forded by JO state roads, 08 
<K;pai tiii<.;ntal, and ‘in (*onimiiiial J-oads, Tin; diqiartincnt is traverseil 
Ity the Pari’.-Stra.-bonr.' railway, which ivisses through Meaiix and Ea 
f 't rh'-.^ous-,Ioiia» ro by ilio Faris-I )i joii line, whicli jiasses Aleluti, 

I ’uiilainL'lilcan, and Alonten-au ; and by the branrh frfun Aloiiteivaii to 
'froyes. A line lias been recently authorised to he laid down from 
. 1 'a ris across the departiinuit, tiirougli b'osoy and Vrovins to join the 
Troyes line at Nogeiit-aui'-Seine, just boj’oud the eastern bordt;r, in the 
<.li‘j»arliiu.‘nt. of Aulie. 

Alioiit two-thirds of tie' ^^niTaec of the department are uiidc;r tlie 
jtloui'h. Tin; quantity of win at grown is niort* than twice tlie average 
quantity ]i] oduee«l in the otlier <lei»art!iif?iits. d'he produce in barley also 
is doidtlc the aviM'agc of the wliole kingdom. Il 3 ' 0 , oats, and potatoes are 
!:rown in eomparanvely small t|aanlities. So great howev<;r is the pre- 
I'oiidcraiice of thi? wheat eroji, that the department is enabled lo e.xport 
Ine.ii one-fourili t.ii oiu'-thiril of its harvests ; tin* grt'ator ]»art of what 
exported is sent lo Paris. IIein]> and llax, peas, beans, Lieetr<Kit, 
and all kinds <»r pot Iierb-s are al-o cultivated. 

The quantify uf meadow and gra.'?-; land is above S0,00u acres; and 
llier** an- ahoul ‘J:’i,nnn acre." of heath or eoinmoii, or other uuiiiclosed 
jsji .l.nragc. A great iiiunber of hoivi's are ke]>l. The numher of 
Imriied caittlo is considerable ; hut it. is a daily rati ler than a grazing 
« »iuni.ry, t.liongh a gn-at ii umber of cattle, veal cal vt.'s, and sheep are 
h'd lor the Paris markets. Tn t he nuniber of cows it far excootls the 
average i»f the •h'parhniciits. The; cheese known as the Erie cheese is 
iiiade in lai'gt; qiiaiitit ies, ainl is in liigh rejmli;. The number of Hheej> 
yiy gfeal, nearly a million eoiisistiug of mcritio.s, cross-breed .s, 
nati ve-all^^ep, and JOitglish loiig-woolled Inveds, l*oultry is very' 
r.biiiidaiit ami exeidleiit. 

The vineyaiils of?<Mipy luaes ; the quantity’' of wine produced 

\a rv great, but the qindity Vi-iy inferior ; y nt .some of tjje best table 
grapes in 1 * |■a.m■•e are grown at Ponlaiiiiibleaii, and other places in tlii.s 
de.p!,.-| un-nt. 'J’Ik? gardens and ortdiards occupy' above lS,tM )0 acres. 
Some ciiler is made in ilie arromlis,seiuent of Melun. The w*)f>d.s 
^•ccuj.y about acres, of wliicli acivs are included in the 

torest «>f Fontaine! ileau. The oiik timber of this forest is very good, 
and it abounds iu game. 

Tin; iudustrial ]irodiict.s comprise p;q»or, pottery, porcelain, ]>riiitcd 
cabn'oes, e.i.»tton yarn, leather, wimlow-glaas, &c. The glas.s factory of 
Eagn(;aiix near Nemours turns out glass cy I i ml ei-s and globes of the 
l:uv<*.st size, al.s(» optical anil common glass. The coiiiiiiere« of the 
department is eouJhicil chiefiy to agricultural ]iroducc, wool, cattle, 
cliarcoal, and wood. 

Tljc deparliiieiii is dividctl into five ai*roiidissomont.«, as follow.=i : — 


Ari'oiulissonirnts. 

1. Melun 
1!. riuUiiinr 
.*1. Mi'mix 

4. Coiilouimicrs 

5. Proviiis 

Total 


Ills. 

('.nitons. 

('oiniiniiii's. 

ro)uiI:itii>ii in is.M. 

• a 

(i 


(i2,20.'» 

L • • 

7 

100 

TS,017 

m s 

7 

154 

U4,0:1S 

• e 

4 

N ^ 
i 1 

54,984 

• • 

5 

09 

54,032 

• 

29 

.')27 

34.'i,070 


1. Of the first arroudisseiiicnt and of the whole department the 
chief town is AIislun. Among the other towns, which arc small, are 
OkmmcHf near the Yores, a few miles N. by li from Afclun, popula- 
tion 1685 ; lh'ie’Comtc-Roherf.t also near the yores, population 2700 ; 
and Tow'nan (population 1765), between the Yores and the Marne. 
Ib'ie-Comte- Robert derives its distinetivo epithet from Itobei't, Count 
of Dreiix, brother of Eouis Vll., and lord of tbo town. Robert, son 
of this count, built the castio of Erie, of which the ruius remain. 
This a'lstlo was in the middle ages the object of freiiueiit attack. 
Thoi'c ia an elegant church of Gothic architecture, w'hich dates from 
the 13tk ccntiury, and contains several remavkable tombs. There is 
also an hospital, almost as luieient as the church. The town is plea- 
santly situated, and has a cousiderahle weekly markoE There are 
brick-yards and tile-yaid.^*, tan -yards and curriers’ Bhox>s. Considei'able 
trade is carried on in corn, quills, and Erie cheese. Brie-Comte- 
Rols^rt was the capital of Erie-Fran^aise. Touman is a pleasant town, 
with two fine mansions and parks, and sovoral countiy-houses iu the 
environs. 

2. In the second arromlissemeiit tbo chief town is Fontainebleau. 
Among the other towns is C/idlcfiii-Lamlrm, population 2236, 
situated on a hill above the Suzuiu, a feeder of the Eoiug, 17 miles S. 
from Fontsiincibleau. Thoi'c are (]uarries in the neighbourhood of hard 
stone, susceptible of a polish like marble. The triumphal arch 
de TEtoilo iu Paris is built of this stone. Spanisli white is made in 
the town, and trarle is c;arried on in corn and wine. The town is 
ancient ; Childebert founded here the abbey of SE-Sevthiu, iind Eouis 
le Gros, A.r>. 111!), re.sided in a castle from which the town takes its 
name. The church of Notre-Damc, con.secrated in 1548, contains 
Honio remarkable wood carving. Monferam, or Moniercau-Fardi-Yonne^ 
j>opiilation 4450, is on the site of the Roman Condatc. It afterwards 
olitained the name of Moiiasieriolum, from a religious establishment 
which formed the nucleus of the modern town. Montereau has 
ac(|uired historical cidebrity from being the scene (a.D. 1419) of the 
assassination of Jean sans Peur, duke of r»ourgi>gne or Burgundy. The 
town and a .strong castle which had bciui built here, were taken, 
A.1). 1420, by Henry V., and the duke of P>oiirgogne ; it wu.s retaken by 
the FiHUicli, A.n. 1 4:.ks. In the civil wars of the 16th century it was 
repeatedly taken and retaken. On February IS, ESI 4, a body of allied 
troops were defeated hen; liy Kapoleou. The town is situated at 
the junction of tlie Troyiis railroad, 1*2 miles E. from Fontainebleau, at 
tlie junction of tlie Seine and Yonne, both of which are navigable, and 
crossed by good stone liridges. There are a collegiate church of 
cotisidorablc antiquity, a modern town hall, and an hospital. The 
houses are tolerably well built, and there is a pleasant public walk 
along thi; Yonne. Earthenware, tib’s and other pottery, and leather 
an; inaiiiifacturcd ; and trade is carried on iu com, fiour, and firewood, 
for the supply of J’aris. More*, poi»ulation 1672, 6 miles by rail 
from lAuitainelilean, is »urri)unded by a dilapidated wall w'ith three 
gate.s : there is one suburb. It has a ruined castle, which hclonged to 
till; great. Sully, and a tiderahly handsome Gothic church, at the dedi- 
cation of which St. Thomas-a-Jiceket officiated. The streeks are 
stmiglit and c;1ean, and tlie houses well built. There are several flour- 
mills aiifl some tan-iuills ; and trade is carried on in horses, cattle, 
W’iiio of middling quality, corn, Hour, potatoes, wooii, aud paving- 
stones. The Eoing C^aiial passes close by the town. ATf'/aea)**, popu- 
lation 3547, stands 9 miles S. from Fontainebleau, in a x>leasaut valley 
on the river Eoing, whicli is crossed by a fine bridge. It is wallecl, 
and has four suluirbs ; the streets are well laid out, and the houses 
well built. The' ancient ctiatlo of the dukes of Nemours is yet 
standing, llanke*! by fi>ur tt>wers, and surrounded by a ditch. In front 
Ilf the castle is a sijuare of some cxtoiiE The banks of the Eoiug 
(*aiia1, wliieli 2 »asses near tin: town, and of the river, all'oial some 
fileasant walks. I’liere is a bridge; over the canal. Thi* ])ariHli church, 
formerly the coiivoiitual church of the Augustiiiinii friary of St.'Jean 9 
is :i large and handsome building, witli a fine steeple ; but it yields iu 
antiquity to the clinreh of St.-Pierre in one of the suburbs. The 
ho-fiital i.s attended, like most of the ho.si>itals of France, by the 
Sistens of (fliarity. Tliere art; several tan-yards and hat manufactories, 
tail-mills, flour mills, a brick and tile-yaixl, liiue-kilns, marble-works, 
and a brewery. Vinegar is made, aud trade is carried on iu com, 
flour, wine, ebcose, wood, iron, coal, &c. There are two considerable 
weekly markets and Jive yearly fairs. There ia a public library of 
]U,0lK) volumes deposited in tlie castle. 

3. Ill the third arrondissement the chief town is which 

occupies the site of the ancient latinum, capital of the Afeldi, whoso 
name it afterwards took. It is situated iu 48^^ 57' 40" N.lat., 2‘"52'54'' 
E. long.. 25 miles by railroad E.N.l^. from I’aris, and has tiibunals of 
first instance and of commerce, ccelcshustical ami communal colleges, 
and S356 inliabitants in the comuiuuc. Jt is built on the Mamc, and 
near the Ourcq Canal. The town is well hut iri-egiilarJ^' built. The 
c:iihcdral of SE-Rticiiiie, founded iu the lltli century, although un- 
completed, ia considered a ma.sterpieec. It eoiisi.st» of nave, trauaep^ 
aisles, choir, and sanctuary. Only one of thi; towers of the fa9ade is 
finished, iu the choir is a white marl»lc luoiiuiiieiit of Eossuot^ who 
was bishop) of Mcaux, and of whom .^ome memorials are still preserved 
in the episcopal residence. In 1854 liis tomb was opened, and the 
boily of the groat orator was Amnd almost in a perfect state of pre- 
servation ; his face was still recognisable from his portraiE Meaiix 
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has a publio library of 13,000 volumes, a town-ball, cavalry barracks, 
two boapitala, and n theatre. Cotton fabrics, pottery, flour, leather, 
saltpetre, and glue are the chief industrial products. There are im- 
portant markote for corn and cheese, wool, cafctle,’and poultry. The 
ramparts of the town arc planted with trees, and form agreeable public 
walks. Among the other towns are — La-Fci't^-gous^Jouarre: population 
4105 in the commune. It is pleasantly situated on the Mfime, in which 
river there is a small island close to the town, 12 miles by railroad E. 
from Meauz. Hound the town are a number of couiitiy seats and 
houses, and near it, on the right bank of the Marne, is the castle of 
Barre, flanked with towers, and commanding a beautiful prospect 
There is an hospital. The chief trade is in tho excellent millstone 
which are quarried near tho town, and which are deemed the best in 
Europe. About 1 200 pairs of these inillstmcs arc exported yearly, 
some of th(!m to England and America. Woolcombers’ cards, leather, 
iron, woollen-yarn, tiles, imd pottery are maniifacturod ; and boats are 
built for the navigation of the river. There arc lime- and plaster-kilns 
and nitrseiy-grounds near tho town. Trade is carried on in corn, wood, 
and chai'coal for tho supply of Paris ; and in cattle, sheep, and wool. 
On a hill above the town is the village of Jouarre, with a population of 
2722. Lagny, x>opulation 2212, on the Marne, is pleasantly situatt'd 
on the left bank of the Mamc, over which there is a bridge, amid vine- : 
covered hills and green pastures, 10 miles S.\V. from Meaux, on tho 
Paris-Strasbouig railway. Thoi'e are a handsome fountain, an hospital, 
and several flour-mills. Considerable trade is carried on in com, flour, 
wood, hemp, cattle, and cheese. Dammartin, population about 1800, 
a pretty little town on the road from Paris to Soissons, 12 miles N.W. 
from Meaux, stands on the 8loi>e of a hill which commands an exten- 
sive prospect. There are some pleasAiii shady walks, occupying tho 
site of the former castlt! of the counts of Daminai*tin. Then^ is a 
gothic church, built by Antoine do Cliabannes, lord of Darnmartiri 
and minister of Charles VIT. JTe is buried in tho choir. There is 
ail hospital. Lace is made here, and trade is carried on in com, wine, 
and cattle. Dammartin has a good corn-market and important sheep 
fairs. 

4. In the fourth arrondissemeut the chief town, Couhnimicnt, an 
ill-built place, is situated in u pretty coiintri’, on the (Irand-Moriii, 
27 miles N.N.E. from Meluii, and has 4151 inhabitants in the com- 
mune. It has a tribunal of iimt instance, flour- and tan-mills, tan- 
yards, and same commerce in corn, wool, bides, cattle, and cheese. 
Among the other towns are — L(jh-Fcvte'Gauchei\ which is agreeably 
situated on the Grand Morin, 10 miles E. from ('ouloiumiers, and ha.s 
an hospital, tan-yar^Is, a tan-mill, and nuinufuctures tjf serge and paper. 
In the neighbourhood are tile-yards and lime-kilns: popiilatiou 2100. 
RehaU^ a small place north of Coulommiers, which was formerly fainous 
for its Benedictine abbey, founded by St.-()uou a. 1). 0:14, and dcuiolishcd 
at the time of tin? first French revolution: population, 1100. Ronoy, 
11 miles S. by W. from Coulommiers, is a walled town, with about 
1600 inhabitanis. The walls are flanked with towers, and planted with 
fine trees. It has a parish church remtirkablc fur the rich and delicate 
architecture of the interior, and an hospital. 

5. In the fifth arrondissemeut the chief town, Proving, is 20 miles 
E. from Meliin, and has tribunals of first iustunce and of commerce, 
a college, and .'>058 inkabitsnts. It is a town of coiisirlerablc antiquity. 
In the middle ages this was one of the }*riiici])al uiauufacturing and 
trading towns in France ; the chief manufacturc.s w<!re w'oollcn-cloth 
and leather. Provins occupies an extensive ai’ca, part of which con-sists 
of gardens, vineyards, and fields, and is divided iut<» two parts, the 
Upper Town on the west side, surrounded by walls, of which tlic; 
gmter part are standing.: and the Lower Town, w'hich is also sur- 
rounded by walls, except wbei’c it is contiguous to the L'pivcr 'J'owu. 
Two small streams, the Youzie and the Dnrteiii (wliich unite to form 
a'fecder of the Seine), paa.s through the town. The Uji]»or Town lias 
streets narrow and winding, and houses ill-built and rlecayed from 
age. There are several remarkable ruins, among which are those of 
the old fort, the citadel, the old castle, the chapel of St.-Thibaut, 
the palace of the counts of Brie-Ciiaiii]tfigiiaiHe, now occupied by the 
college, and the tower and churcli of Sl.-Quiriacc‘. The church of 
St.-Quiriacc, now the XKirish cliiirch of the Uj>pcr Town, is remarkable 
for its size and the beauty of its architecture : the c:hoir has the same 
dimensions as that of the cathedral of Notre-Damc at Paris. It was 
begun in the 12th century, but has never been coinfdetcd. The I^ower 
Town, which is well laid out and well built, contains two churchets a 
general hospital, and cavalry barracks. Besides t>ie.He buildings Proviiis 
has a civil and military hospital, a school of mutual inst ruction, a 
huge corn-market, and several fouiitaias. The manufactures are 
druggets and linsey-woolsey, etuH^henware, and conserve of roses. The 
Previns roses, from which the coiiservo is mode, were brought from 
the East in the 1 3th century by Thibaut, count of Cbampi^ct, on his 
return from the crusade. There are chalybeate springs, which arc well 
frequented in the season. Among the otluT towns, all of which are 
small, are Bray-Bur-Seine^ 11 miles S. from I'rovins, on the left bank 
of the Seine, which is hero crossed by a stone bridge of 22 arches ; 
population, 1 800 : and Nangia, a well-built morketriown of 2200 iu- 
babitautH, 14 miles W. from Proving, with a gothic church of solid 
architecture ; and two towers, the remains of the ancient castlo of the 
marquises of Kangis : the park attached to tlio castle still remains. 

This department constitutes the diocese of Meaux. It is included 


in the jurisdiction of the High Court, and within the limits of the 
University-Academy of Paris ; and is in tho Ist Militoiy Division, the 
head-quartew of which are in Paris. It returns three members to the 
Legislative Chamber of tho French empire. ^ j -m- 

BEINE-KT-OISE, a department in France, bounded JV. by the 
department of Oise, E. by Seine-et-Maiue, S. by Loiret, W* by Eurc- 
efc-Lofr, and N.W. by tho department of Eure. The department of 
Seine is entirely inclosed by this department. ^ The greatmt length of 
Seino-ct Oise, from north-west to south-east, is about 70 miles ; the 
greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, 52 miles. The area of 
the department is 2163*5 square miles. The population in 1841 was 
470,948; in 1851 it increased to only 471,882, which gives 218*11 
inhabitants to a square mile, being 43%53 above the average per square 
mile for the whole of France. The department is formed out of 
portions of the province of ile-de -France, and is named from its two 
chief riveio. 

The surface is undulating; the hills, which are of only moderate 
height, lieing of gentle slope, and admitting of cultivation to the 
summits. A naiTow strij) along the western border is occupied by the 
cretaceous formations, and the rest of the department by the tertiary 
foriiuitions of the chalk basin of Paris. Excellent freestone for build- 
ing, litliographic stones, gypsum, chalk, marl, potters'-clay, and peat 
are dug. There are mineral waters at Enghien-les-Bains ; in the valley 
of Moutmorenci, 12 or 13 miles north of Paris; and at Montlignoii, 
in the same neighbourhood. 

The whole department belongs to the basin of the Seine, which river 
outers the department on tlie east side, not far from Corbeil, and flows 
through it in a north-western direction, but with many remarkable 
lieiids, until it finally quits it below the junction of the Epte. All tho 
course of the river botwi-en these points does not however belong to 
this deparfcmont, but part of it belongs to that of Seine, which, ns 
already observed, is inclosed by this. ^J'ho Maine has a small part of 
its course in the eastern ]):irt of this department ; and the ( lise flows 
for some miles through the northern part, from above Beaiimont-Rnr- 
Oise to its jiintion with the Seine. These are tln^ principal rivers, and 
all three of them are navigable throughout this definrtmciii. Of 
smaller streams, the Y^re8 and the Eptc flow into the Seine on the 
right bank, and the Es^onne and the Urge on the left : in the we.st of 
the department is the Vesgre, a feeder of the JCure. I'he Gnrcq Canal 
cro»<ReB the oast side of the dcspartnient, from the depariment of Soine- 
et-Marne to that of Seine. The department is crossed by all the great 
lines of railrojul which converge on Paris [Fkancf., vol ii., col. 1077 J, 
and by the lines that connect the capital with VersailleH, St.-Gorniidu, 
and (Jorbeil. The departmiait is also travorned by the 26 great linos 
of high roads which lead to Paris from all parts of Fnuicc ; by 52 
departmental rosuls ; and by a great niniiber of communal roads. 

The cliiiiate is tem])orate and healthy. The soil, generally spetaking 
sandy and by no means fertile by nature, is rendered productive by 
manure. About 906,000 acres, or about two-thirds of the area of tho 
department, ai*c under the jilough. Tlio ]>rinuipal crops art* -wheat, 
barley, rye, mixed grain, oats, votehes, lentils, puhitoee, and nil kimls 
of pot-herbs. Pulse of every kind and htaiip ye. cultivated. 

The meadow and grass lands amount to 50,obo acres. The number 
of horses is very considerable. The ass is comnion. The nuniber of 
milk-cows is very great; they are eh icily house-fed ; their milk con 
tributes to supply I’aris and Vfisailhss. ^'hc number of o.\eii and of 
bulls Is small. Veal-cnlves are led She-.'p are very nuiiierous, am I of 
good breeds. • 

The vineyards occupy about 41,000 acres: the wine is of inferior 
quality. Market-gardening is a jirofiUible occujiaiion ; the gardens 
and orchards occupy above 22,000 acres. J'’ilbcrLH, walnuts, figs, 
)ieachc.s, apricots, cherries, straw berri us, graj)eB, a})pleH, pears, ami 
other eomiiiuu fruits arc groivn abundantly and in great ]>eriection. 
The apple and pear are cultivateil in the north-we^it of the depart 
tiiont, where the vine docs not thrive, for making cider and perry 
which form the common drink of the inhabitants. 

Poultry and fish are abundant ; game lias become rare. Bees are 
kept in sumo places. 'J’lie streauis and pools abouinl with fish, espe- 
cially the treut, eel, carp, pike, and ]>erch ; the tench, barbel, nsieh, 
gudgeon, a|ul bleak are taken, the last for its scales, which are used in 
the luuiiufacturo of imitation pearls. Leeches are obtained in some 
places. 

The department is divided into six arrondisscmcntsi which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are ns follows : — 


ArroialiHRcmcntR. 


Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population in 1351.' 

1. VersaillCB • 

• 

10 

ri4 

140,846 

2. Mantes 


5 

127 

.'iH,4H3 

67,300 

, 2. Bambiiiiillel . 


(i 

11!) 

j 4. Corbeil • 


4 

!):) 

60,63H 

j .*». rontoiKO • 


7 

Kil 

01,077 

1 f). KtainpcH . 


4 

Tl!) 

41,329 

: Total 

Tl 

! 3fi 

r.H3 

471, H82 


1. Of Uio first arroudissemont^ and of tho whole dopartinont, tlio 
chief town is Vfusaillks, which is united to I’nris by two railways. 
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Among the other towns are — Arffenieuil, on a hilf above the ^ine, 
12 miles N.N.E. from Versailles : population, 4877- SL^Qermain-en^ 
Laye. [GsKMAnr-EN-LATB.] Meulan^ a station on the Paris-llouen 
railway, 19 miles N. by W. from VersoilleB : population, 2000. 
PoiBsy, a station on the Paris-Rouen railway, 10 miles N. from 
Versailles, on the left bonk of the Seine, with a Inzge cattle and sheep 
market and 4000 iiibabitanta Rud, or Itucil, a pretty town, 5 miles 
N.N.E. from Versaiiles, with a population of 7284 in the commime, 
and a handsome church, which contains the tomb of the empress 
Josephine, whose residence, Malmaison, stands between the town and the 
Seine. a small place of 1 800 inhabitants, 8 miles W. from Ver- 

sailles, and on the railway to Chartres, is famous for its special military 
school. [Cyb, St.] S^vrest built at the foot of a hill, above the left 
bank of the Seine, 5 miles E. from Versailles by railway, is celebrated 
for its porcelain manufactures : population about 5000. SU'Cloud, 
[CliOUD, St.] Meadon^ on the high ground above Shvros, and a 
station on the Paris- Versailles railway ; population of the commune, 
8174. Besides the imperial psdaces of St.-(Jluud and Versailh^s, there 
01*0 many chdteaux, parks and beautiful country residences in tliis 
arrondissemoiit. At Mavly^ near Riieil, are the aqueduct and 
immense ftircing inachitiery for raising the water that supplies the 
magnificent water- works of the park of Versailles. 

2. Ill the second arroiidissemeiit the chief town is Mantes, which 
stands on the left bank of the Seine, 84 miles by railway W.N.W. 
from Paris, and has an ecclesiastical school, three hospitals, several 
tan-yards, breweries, and flour-mills, and a population of about 6000, 
incltidiug the suburb of Limay, on the riglit bank of the river. 

A mong the other towns arc Haudan, 16 miles S. from Mantes, on the 
rofid from Versailles to Dreux, jiopidation 2000 : and Jioany, a village 
:iii tlin left bank of the Seine, 4 miles N.W. from Mantes, on the 
Paris-lloiien railway, population about 700. The Seine opposite 
Rosiiy contains several islands, in ^me of which is the ch.Atcau in 
which Sully was boru, and to which ho and Ueuri IV. retired after 
bhe battle of Ivry. At Kosuy is the junction of the (Cherbourg rail- 
way with the l^irisdloiieti line. On the right bank of the Seiiic% below 
Rosny, are the ruiiiR of tlie castle of Koche-Giiyun, from which there 
lire beautiful views of the valley of the Seine. 

8. In the third arroudisseineiit the chief town, Rarnttonilltt, is 
dtiiated on the railway to Chartres, 80 miles W. from Paris, 18 miles 
^.W. from Versailles, and has a tribunal of first instance and 8257 
inlmbitants. It is a clean w'ell-built town. In the palace of Ibim- 
boiiillei, w'liich stands in a fine park and gsirdons laid out by I^e Notro, 
Francis 1. died in 1547. The Forest of liMinbouillet is travei’sed in 
ill directions by fine roads. CLurlos X., in his flight from Paris in 
1 880, took refuge fur a short space ut Kauibouillei. Among the other 
bowns arc Ihurdan, 12 miles S. by K from Ibimlxmillet, in the valley 
jf the Orge, and near the forest of Dourdau, population 2400 : and 
Munffurt-V Anumry, an ancient ])lacc with only 1800 inhabitants. 

) inili!B N. from Kambouillet, nuuorkablc for tbo ruins of its ancient 
lastlc, the seat of the ancestors and doscciidants of dc Mont- 

ibrt. The ruins have been cleared of rubbish and phiiited with trees, 

JO ns to form shady promcnadi s. Of the castle ojF Dourdau, which, 
with its domain, ibrmcfly belonged to the Bourbons, there romuiii the 
veep and ciglit other towers, united by a curtain Hanked with bastions 
uid girt by wide dee]) ditches. 

4. In the foiirtli arroiidisscTnciit the chief town, Corheif, is situated 
IS niiloH by railway S. from Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, at 
die moutli of the Kssoniie, and bas a corn-mark^ large flour-uiills, 
iiid iiiaiiufacturcH of Caslitnero slniwls, cotton stnifs, pottery, Ac. ; 
population of the commune, 4645. A bridge across the Seine connects 
the town with CorhieJ-Vieux, on the right bank. Among the other 
)>laccs of note are Arpajon, formerly called Chdtres, a jirctty town of 
2234 inhabitants, surrounfled b}' line shady walks, 10 miles W. from 
Corbi'il : Eshohuvs, out; mile W, from Corbeil, |io|)ulation 8600 ; 
Jjouyjumcau, u |)retty village on the Orleans road, popidation 2000 : 
and Mmii-r //rry, an aiieiciit well-built walled village, botw'ccu Lougju- 
moAU and Chatres, pojmlatiou 1700. There was formerly ii very 
strong castle at Mout-rHcry, of which the kec]., 108 feet high, still 
reiuiiins. Louis XT. was defeated by Charles of Burgundy in a bloody 
battle fought near Mont-rildiy in 1465. 

5. Ill the fifth arruiidisseineut the chief town Pontoisc is situated 
on the right bank of the Oist;^ 1 8 miles from T’aris by the railway to 
Amiens, and has 5870 inhabitants in the commune. It is a well-built 
obi town, with niuTow streets, and remains of an old castle, and 
inclosing walls. The town, which is named from the * bridge over the 
Oise,* has a tribunal of first instance, a college, a public library, an 
agricultural society, a theatre, a school of mutual instruction, and 
Hovei'al ])rivate schools. Steel orimments, clocks and wiiiclies, mim'i'ul 
acids and other chemical proparntioiis, stiircli, cotton-yarn, and leather 
are tDanufui;tured ; and trade is carried on in corn and flour for the 
supply of Paris, gypsum, and cattle. There is a great iiumbor of 
coiTi-mills on the Oise, or on the Viosne, a simill stivam which here 
joins the Oise. Among the other towns are Iteaiiiuont, on a bigb hill 
above the Oise, 12 mUes N.K.from Pontuise, ]>optilatiuu 2000 : (fonijutv, 
the birthplace of Philippe Augiistif, in a rich wheat district, in the 
east of the department, population 2000 : Jstt-Adam, a station on tlie 
Paris-AiuiiMiH railroad, 7 miles N.E. from Pontoise, population 17u0 : 
and Munlnwrenci, ov Mvghien^ 10 mil^s by railway B.E. from Pontoise, 
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poralation 2100, is on a hill commanding the picturesque and beanti- 
fal vall^ of Montmorenci. The streets are steep, but there are 
some good houses. The market-place is laige but irregular, with a 
mork^house in tbo middle. The parish church is a gothic building 
of the 16th century. Near the town is the Hermitage, a small house, 
celebrated as the retreat of tlean Jacques Rousseau, and of tlie 
musical composer Grdtry, who died here in 1813, and is buried in a 
tomb in the garden. In the valley near the Lake of Afontmorenci, or 
pond of St.-Gratien, are mtueral springs and baths. 

6. In the sixth arrondissement the chief town is Etampks. 

E. of fitampes, on the south-eoKtem border of the department, has a 
good corn-market, and above 2000 inhabitants. 

The deportment constitutes the dioceso of Versailles, and is under 
the jurisdiotipn of the High Court, and within the limits of the 
University- Academy of Paris. It is in the Ist Military Division, of 
which Paris is head-quarters. It sends 4 members to we Legislative 
Chamber of the French empire. 

(JDictionnaire de hi France; Annuairc pour VAn 1858 y Annuaire 
du Commerce ; Official Papers.) 

SEINE-INFfiKlEUKE, a department of France, is bounded N. 
and N.W. by the British Channel ; S.W. by the department of Cal- 
vados, from which it is separated by the Seine ; S. by the department 
of Eure, from which also it is in some ]>laGeH separated by the Seine ; 
S.E. by the department of Oise ; and N.E. by that of Somme. It lies 
between 49 * 1 7' and 50" 4' N. lat ; 0" 5' and 1" 4.5' E. long. Its greatest 
loiigth is 76 miles ; its groatest breadth from north to south is about 
45 miles. The area is 2332*7 square miles. The population in 1841 
was 787,206 ; iti 1851 it amounted to 762,039, giving 326*676 to the 
square mile, or 1. 52*092 above the average per square mile for the whole 
of Fniuce. The department is formed out of several districts of Nor- 
mandie, and named from its comprising a portion of the basin of the 
Lower Seine. 

The dc|>artmeut is almost entirely included in the district occupied 
by the cretaceous formations. The coast has a rounded outline, pre- 
senting no remarkable headland except Cape la-H5ve; it is lined 
nearly throughout by clialk clifis, broken at intervals by the openings 
ihroiigli which the rivers fall into the sea : the only harbours along the 
coast arc formed by these openings. The cliils vary in height from 
150 to 700 feet, which elevation they attain near Fi'^cani]). None of the 
hills are very lofty : the principal aro a remote branch from the Arden- 
nes, which cross the department from the east side to Capo la-Hhve, 
which forms their ierxiiinatioTi, and separate the waters which flow into 
the Seine from those which flow into the English Channel ; they consist 
of chalk. .Marl abounds in several places, and sand, which is used 
ill the manufacture of glass. Brick -clay, pipe-clay, and clay suited for 
Hiigur-refincrs, for making crucibles, earthenware, and fine porcelain, are 
procured; limestone and sandstone are also obtained, and there is 
marble, of various kinds, but in small quantit 3 \ A small quantity of 
peat is obtained, and iron-stone is said to have bqgu formerly procured 
near Furges-les-Eaux, on the east side of the department, between 
Ncufchatcl and Gouruay. There arc mineral ivuters at Forges-les-Eaux, 
Auniale, Gouruay, and Rouen. 

The de])artrncut, south of the range of hills mentioned above, belongs 
to the basin of the Seine, which first touches the department on the 
south side, luid has the remainder of its winding course (97 miles by 
tbc river, and only 48 miles in a direct course) navigable throughout, 
upon or within the boundary of the department. The principal 
feeders of the Siuiic arc the Epte and the Audelle, of which two only 
the sources and tbc up])er part of their course belong to this depart- 
ment, tlie C'ailly, the Austreberte, the Bolbec, and the Lt5zardc, all 
small streams which fall in on the right bank. Of the stivams which 
iltiw into the Channel the priiici]>ul are, proceeding from east to west, 
the Brcsic, which •bounds the dc'imrimeut on the cast side, the Ydres^ 
the Arquos, which -recMdvcs the Bethiine and the Eaulne, the Sej-e, or 
iScio, the Saaniio, and the Durdan. The length of the Brcslo, wluch is 
the most considerable of them, may be estimated at 35 miles. 

The department is traversed by the railroad from Paris to Rouen, 
where there arc lines to linvre and Dieppe. A new line has been 
recently authorised from Roucu to Bornay, wboro it joins the Paris- 
('herbourg line. Common roadway accommodation is aflbrded by 
18 state roads, 28 departmental roads, and a great number of com- 
munal roods. 

The climate is moist, especially along the coast and on the eastern 
side of the dc])ai*txnent. The soil is varied, but geuex'olly fertile. 
Two-tliirds of tbo department are under the plough. Agriculturo 
is on the whole flourisliiug. The. mode of culUvatiou in tht* jieniu- 
sulo of Caux, formed by the Seine and the English OhTuinel, which 
•usiitutcB the ari'oiidisHenient of Havre, is much like that of French 
Flanders. The fanner is distinguished by his neatness, by the 
comfortable furniture of liis house, the ]»hintati«>ns of oaks, elms, 
Weehes, and ]nues round his homestead, aiul the neatne.*?.^ and produc- 
tiveness of his gsu'deii, inclosed by a quickset he»ige.^ 'J'he rotation of 
crops is usually triennial, and the fallow of the thinl year has been 
generally siqiei'seded by a crop of trefoil, llax, peas, vetches, rape, Ac. 
Tho miium*os cmjdoytul ai*e dung, maxi, and gy]isuiu. Thrashiug- 
muchiiies have been iutroduced. 

Tho produce of the deiiartmexit in corn is very considerable. In 
wheat it considerably exceeds the average produce of tho departments 
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of Fraaoe ; in barley, oats, rye, maslin, and in potatoes, tbo produce 
falls diort of the average. Pea^ beans, vetohes, lentils, tuiuipa, rape, 
oole, hemp, and ficuL are cultivated. The principal com districts are 
in the centre of the department, The eastern side has a greater pro- 
portion of pasture ; flie cultivation of the oleaginous seeds, rope, cede, 
Aca, characterises the coast, and the banks of the Seine are altogether 
leas productive tho other ports, although poMessed of much 

picturesque beauty. The ooni produce does not suflice for the huge 
population of the department. 

The meadows and grass-Linds occupy about 70,000 acres, and the 
h e » \th s an d open pastures about 45,000 nores. The grass-lands ore 
chiefly in tho valloyB and along the banka of tho rivers. The number 
of horses is very great ; they ai-e tho only aiiimalH employed in agri- 
oulture. They ore good for draught and other labour. Horned cattle 
also are very numerous, but of inferior bised to tliose of tho depart- 
ments of OiJvados and of ha IVLinche. The numlier of sheep is caiiHidor- 
able. Tile native sheep have been replaced by mixed breeds, which 
give A lolenibly flue wool. Hut as may be expected tho fleece is of 
less considomtioii with sheep-farmers than the carcass, where tbo 
population is so douse. The sheep-pasture on the downs along the 
coast, especifdly ' in the neighbourhood of Dieppe, supply cxeelloiit 
mutton. Goats arc not cotiiiiion, but those of Tibet have been tried 
with success. Swine and poultry are abundant ; the pullets of the 
district of Caux and the ducks of Uoueii are in high repute. Tho 
Seine abounds in salmon, sturgeon, solos, ooliii^ &c. Largo flats of 
barks, between 30 and S)0 tons, with crows of from 15 to 30 in number, 
ore omploj’cd in tho mackerel, oyster, an<l herring fisheries. 

There are no vineyards in tho department, but the quantity of 
orchard and garden ground is 150,000 acres. The apple and pear are | 
the fruits chiefly cultivated ; the cider and perry matie from these con- j 
stitute tho principal drink of the common people. Walnuts are grown j 
in the east of the department. 

The woodlands occupy about 170,0(K) acres. There are few exten- 
sive woods, but iununiLTuble sriiitll piaiitatious round the fariii-houses 
and in the hedge-rows, which serve to supply tho wants of the fanner. 
Turf is tho fuel used by many, but pit-coal is laigely imported by 
manufacturers and others. Tho oak, the beech, and the hombeatu arc 


&tretatf a coast vifihge and bathiug-plaoe, situated in a hollow between 
the oUffs, about 12 milfsa from Havre, has a handsome church and 
about 1800 inhabitants, engaged chiefly in the oyster and herring 
fisheries. The oysters of £t^tat are in high repute ; they are brought 
from the Bay of Cancale, and fed in what is called an oyster-park, 
out in tho rook, and flooded by a mixture of fresh and salt vratcr. 
A ruined chapel near the sea is supposed to date from the 8 th^ century. 
The roadstead of Etretat is deep, well sheltered from all winds that 
blow from west to north-west through south, and has a good bottom. 
It how been more than once in ooutemplatiun to form a g;reat naval 
harbour here. FJeamp, situated in a long narrow valley screened by 
steep cliffs several hundred feet high, at the mouth of the river 
Fecamp, is a sea-port town, 22 miles K.IST.E. frona Havre, and has 
10,000 inhabitants. The Arbour, formed by jetties, is frequented 
by fishing-craft, Baltic timber-vessels, and colliers. The principal 
structure is the handsome church of Notre-Dame, which dates from 
the 13th century. Tho town has a tribunal of commerce, a school of 
hydrography, cottou-uiills, sugar-refiueries, tan-yards, ship-building 
yards, &a Vessels are fitted out for the herring, cod, and mackerel 
fisheries. There is also an active coasting trade. JfarjUur, a small 
village of about 1700 inhabitants, near the mouth of the Li'izarde, on 
the right bank of tho Seine, was in the middle ages an imporbint 
harbour and fortress, enrieiicd by iudiistry and cummorue. In its 
prosperity I rarfiour was attacked, and, after a vigorous defence, taken 
by the English under Henry V, (141/i), who expelled the inhabitants 
and re-peopled the town with English. It was gallantly retakeu 
(1433) by the siirroiindiug peasantry; taken again by the English in 
] 440 ; and finally urrested fix>tu them about ten yeai's afterwards by 
Charles Vll. of Franco. 3'he funner harbour is now dr^', and above a 
mile of unhealthy marsh separates tho town from the Seine; but 
small boats come up the Lezarde to tho town when the tide is in. 
There is a beautiful gothic church, tho elegant tower of which is 
crowned by pinnacles at the angles, and by an octagonal spire con- 
nected with the piiiuticios by flying buttresses. This church was 
built by the English as a memorial of the victory of Agiiicourt. 
Llllcbonne, situated at the foot of a hill in a wooded valley watered 
by the Holbec, D) miles E. from Havre, was the Jidiobona of the 


the trees chiefly grown ; but tho ash, the elm, the birch, the fir, the 
aspen, the maple, the chestnut, tho wild cherry, and the lime-tree arc 
also common. 

The department is distinguished for its numerous and v;il liable 
industrial products, comprising ail articles of cotton manufactures, 
broadcloths, flaunel-aeTigc, linen, and mixed cloths, lace, watch and 
clock movements, pottery, window-glass, bricks, sugar, silks, cboinical 
products, leatlier, &c. There are numerous and extensive bleach- 
works, cotton printing-works, metal-fouiidrios, steam machinc-mtlls, 
and shipbuilding-yards. Rouen is the groat centre of the cotton 
manufacture, the different processes of which are carried on in exten- 
sive factories worked ^y steam-machinery ; hand-loorn weaving Is also 
carried on in almost every hamlet mid house. The linen of Ftiicarnp is 
in high repute. Tho commerce with the interior of Franco and with 
foreign countries is very extensive and important. [Rouen ; Havhe ; 
DiEvrE. I 

The department is divided into five arrondissoments, as follows : — 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

. i'uiiulution in 1851.; 

1. Rouen 

15 


156 

I 2ri8,229 

3. Dieppe . . . 

8 


ins 

11.1,357 

3. Lo-Havre 

il 


122 

{ 106,261 

4. Neufchatcl . • . 

8 


144 

S4,201 

5. Yvetot • 

10 


ir.9 

j 139,9SH 

Total . * ‘ j 

50 


759 

1 • 

762,039 


1. Til the first orrondissoment are — Rotten. Caudehec‘7^.ih£lbceuf, 
12 miles S. from Itouen ; population, flOOO. /Mnielal, miles E. from 
Kouen: population, 6000. [Ei.BfKTJK.*) Jiarentin, population 2500, 
and Pavitl I/, population 2700, both N.W. of Uouon, in the Austrebi*rto. 
Favilly has niauufiictures of soft-soap, linen, ]iapcr, and cotton-yam ; 
and the townsmen carry on trade in grain, liuon, flax, and cattle and 
poultry. There arc several large villages : us JJf villc, population 4100 ; 
Jfarommea, population 30(i0 ; and MaUmnay, all on tho Cailly ; Sf. 
Martin da Vivicr and others near Rouen, the inhabitants of wiiich are 
engaged in the cotton manufacture, of which Runcii is the centre. 

2. In the second arrondissement are — DnsrrK; Eu; and Tr^porty a 
small sea-fKirt, with a tide-harbour, connected by a canal with Eii, 
from which it is about two miles distant. The hiwn has about 
3100 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in the fisheries and the coasting 
trade. Vessels of 300 tons can enter Tr<Sport. There are wet docks 
and batha in tho town. Ti^porfc, Eu, and some adjuiuing hamlets 
have been recently incorporated, so as to form one town, to be called 
TrT^port, tho total population of which is above 10,000. 

3. In the third arrondissement are — H avre. Bolbec^ a well-built 
manufacturing town, 18 miles by railroad N.E. from Havre, is situated 
on the slope and at the foot of a hill above the river Bolb^, and has 
10,000 inhabitants, who manufacture cotton and woollen stuffi of 
various kinds, and leather, and trade in com, horses, and cattle. 


Romans, the chief town. of tho Caleti. Five Roman roads met here. 
A great number of Roman antiquities have been found at Lilleboune, 
and new rosearches are continually increasing tiie iiumbor ; among 
the most important are the remains of a theatre, an aqueduct, uiiil 
several tombs, besides medals, Htatues, and other antiquities. The 
dukes of Normandie had a castle here, the ruins of which are worthy 
of notice from their extent. An old circular tower, probably the 
keep, is said to have been built by William tho Conqueror ; its wall is 
full 10 feottliick. The town has 5100 inhabitants, who manufacture 
cotton-yarn, calico, and leather, and trade in cloth, groceries, hard- 
ware, and cattle. There are two yearly fairs. Tho valley of the 
BoHiec, between Lilleboniie and the town of Bolbec, is studded with 
cotton- factories anti tan-yards. MonliciLliersy in tho valley of the 
Lozardo, 6 miles N.N.K from Havre, with above 4000 inhabitants, 
htul in the middle ages a wealthy abbey, of which the church retaaius. 
The tower is of Norman architectui'e of tho 11th century; the rest 
of tho building is of various dates, but handsome os a whole. The 
town is neat and beautifully situated. Thoro are, besides the above- 
uientioiied church, a Calvinist chajiel. The townsmen, who were 
eminent in the 14th century for tho manufacture of woollen cloth, 
carry on tho samo^anufacturc now, and they also make laco. cotton- 
yarn, loathor, an* jiapor. There are linen bleach-groumls and a 
sugar-refinery. 

4. in the fourth arrondissement are — Ncufcfidtcl, populatitm 34 8G in 
the whole commune, distinguished as Noufchatel «ui-bry. is on i)je 
slope of a hill near tho right Isink of tho Rotliuue, in a hilly and 
woodland country ailordiiig good pasturage, 26 miles N.hl. from 
Rouen, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, and inanu- 
factiuTOH of woollen cloth, hosiery, leatfier, beer, and glass. The town 
is not well built ; it has an liospital and a priso7i. It was formerly 
capital of tho district of l*ray, and was repeatedly taken by tho 
English or by the contending parties in the civil strifes of France. 
There w;is a castle built by Henry 1. of England, which gave name 
to tho town. I'rovioiisly it had been a mere village named J>rieii 
Court. Trade is carried on in flour, butter, and in tho little ci-eaui- 
checses of the district, called Neufchfitel cheeses. Aumdlr, popula- 
tion 1728, on tlie Brule, 12 iiiilos E. from Ncufchktel, on the slope of 
a hill above tlio Brole. It is famous for the battle between the 
forces of tlio League, under tho Duke of Puruia, and the army of 
I'ienri IV., wlio was woundeil in tho action, and hod a narrow oscapo 
for his life. Forffeade 9 PatLc, population 1706, on a hill near the 
forest of Bray, 12 miles S. by E. from Neufchatel, has mineral springs. 
Crucible earth of tho beat kind is found hero. Goivmayy j>opulation 
8200, 24 miles B.E. from Neufciifltel, is situated on the Epte, and has 
a tribunal of commerce, a good butter market, and inanuiactureM of 
linen, leather, porcelain, and glass. It is thought to have originated 
prior to the settlement of tho Normans. During the existence of the 
duchy of Normandie, it was of importance ns a frontior town towards 
tho domains of the French king. It is a small clean well-built town, 
surrounded with a pleasant boulevard. The church of 8t.-Hildevert 
was built between tho end of tho 11th and the 13th centuries, and tbo 
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architecture yarieB with the date of erection; we interior ia of 
Norman architecture, hot in the west front the jointed arch is uoed. 
Tho heart of Blanche of Castille, St. Louu^s mother, woa deposited 
in this church. SL-SaenSf on the Arque^ 9 miles N.W. from Neuf- 
ch/ltel, population 2500, has manufactures of linen, glass, leather of 
various kinds, and glue ; there are twelve yearly fairs ; trade is carried 
on in com, wood, cattle, and hides. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town, Yvetot, is situated in a 
fertile plain, 23 miles by railway N.W. from Rouen, and has tribunals 
of first instance and commerce, and about 1 0,000 inhabitants. The 
town is old ; the principal street is nearly 2,^ miles long, and lined with 
timber-framed houses roofed with slates. It was formerly a place of 
great trade. The sires of Tvetot are styled kings in old chronicles, 
and an edict of the exchequer of Normandie qu^fies them with this 
title. Yvetot has linen and cotton factories, and a considerable trade 
in cattle, sheep, and agricultural produce. AllowtiUe, about 4 miles 
from Yvetot on the road to Havre, though only a village of 1300 
inhabitants deserves mention on account of its oak, wltich is about 
000 years old, 15 yards 3 feet in girth near tho ground, and nearly 9 
yards at the height of a man’s head. Branches from two to three 
yards in circumference spring out from the trunk, and cover a vast 
space. The trunk of this enormous tree is hollow; the interior 
waiiisootied and painted in marble colours, was fitted up as a chapel, 
and dedicated to Notre-Daiiie dc-la-Paix in 1690. The top of the oak is 
forrncid into a Ixdl tower, and is surmounted by an iron cross. Oaudrbec, 

6 miles 8. from Yvetot, on the right bank of tho Seine, lias a population 
of 2700. It was formerly tho cajntal of Caux, and was oReu taken by 
the English in the wars of the 1.5tli century. The old fortifications 
that baffled for six months the skill of the great Talbot, hjive entirely 
disappeared. Oaudobcc has a harbour lined with quays, but it is little 
fi-oqueutiul by sbipping. Uouderillc, 8 miles N.W. from Yvfitot : popu- 
lation, 3700. St.- Valcry-cn-OaiLr, a small sea-port with a tribunal of 
commerce, and about 6000 inliabitauts, is pleasantly situated 18 
miles N. from Yvetot. The mackerel, hen'ing, and cod fisheries are 
eai'ried on with great activity. There is a good deal of business 
done in linens and c(»ttoii goods : and Baltic and Norway timber for 
sbif)]>iug, wine, brandy, &c., are hnjiorted. 

Tlio dcpartnioiit constitutes the dioccao of Roumi : it is under the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Ruuen, and witliiii the limits of tho 
ITiiivcrsity-Acadtiiny of C’acu. It is included in the 2nd Militsiry 
division, of which the liead-qiiartcrH are at Rouen. It sends G members 
to tho T^egislative (.’Chamber of tbe French empire. There are several 
line ruins in this depai'lineiit, among which wc can only mention 
the abliey of Jiimieges on the banks of the Seine below Rouen, and 
tbe remains of tbe cnstlcs of Rouen, Diepjie, and Arqiies. 

SEINE-MARTTIME, a department in France, recently constituted 
with IIaviu: for its chief town, extends along the coast of the English 
channel from the Seine to the Brosle. It is formed out of tho coast 
])ortion of Suiiie-liiferieurc, wliicli bounds it on tho soutli. Tlie Brcslc 
separates it from the department of Somme. It is divided into five 
aiToudissemeiiU, Havre, Fecamp, Yvetot, Jlieppc, and Trdport. 
Etretat and Criel, a small coast village, west of Tri'^port, are made 
chief towns of cantons. The tribunal of commerce of St. -Valery is 
suppressed, and that of Vvetot transferred to the more important 
town of Bolbec. 

A ebango has also beou mode in the limits of Seino-IufiVieure, to 
which that portion of tho territory of the department of Eure that 
lies east of the Seine to the Eptc is added. Seinw-lnfericure, by this 
arrangement, has Seiuc-et-Oist* t<j the sonth-cost; and out of tho new 
tenntory two now nrrondissemeuts, Eilunuf and Gouniny, are chiefly 
formed. At Gournay, the railways authorised to be made from 
Amiens to Rouen, and from Beauvais to Tri^poi*t through Aiimale, 
are t«> meet. In the absetK.'O of any oilicuil n'turii, it is useless to 
ofier any conjecture as to the area or the pojmlatioii of tho new 
dopartnioiit ; though these may be very nearly ascerlniuod by consulting 
tbe artieloK Ki;uk and SriNE-l^ KKUiKUUK, w'hicb have been described 
as they stood previous to the recent altonitioiis. 

8E1SDON, a hundred in Staffordshire, which lias given name to a 
Poor-Law Uuiou composed of several parishes in the south division 
of the hundred. Soisdon Poor-Law Union contains 12 parishes and 
towiinhips, with an r.rea of 43,574 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
13,857. Thu [Tuiuu workhouse is at Tetiouhall, about two miles 
north-west from Wolverhampton, and about eight miles north-east 
from the village of Seisdoii. 

^ 8EI8TAN, called also Segcatan, is a province, or rather a country, 
situated iu the eastern part of tho table-land of Iran, and inclost*d 
within the boundaries of the kingdom of Afghanistan. Taken in the 
larger signification which is sometimes given to it, Seistan compre- 
hends tho countries between 30" and 32" 30' N. lat., 61" and 65® E, 
long., a space tho area of which considerably exceeds 36,000 square 
miles. 

On the north of Seistan is the extensive mountain-region known to 
the ancients under the name of Parupamisus, and culled by modern 
geographers the Mountains of Hazaureh and Eimock, from the name 
• which occupy tho most elevated part of it. On the east 

18 the Flam of Kandahar, which maybe considered us the eastern pro- 
longation of that of Seistan, though it constitutes a difiereut political 
cliviSLon, and is excluded from this notice. On the south is the Desert 


of Beloo^tan. [BiLOComsTAN.] The western boundary is formed 
by a chain of lofty hills, which appears to extend across the table- 
limd of Iran nearly south and north. 

Swfacc. — The Plain of Seistan, with the adjacent valleys, and the 
Plain of Kandahar and its dependendes, constitute a dosed basin. 
No water which descends on it ever reaches the sea. The southern 
part of the plain is a desert, large tracts of which are level and with- 
out vegetation. In a few places the soil is impregnated with suit. 
The country is inhabited by some tribes of Beloochees, who wander 
about with their herds. 

The country on the north of the Helmund slopes to the south, not 
regularly, but in a series of terraces. The basin of the Lake of 
Seistan is tbe lowest terrace, in which consequently all the waters 
that deacend into the plain and the surrounding mountains are col- 
lected. The whole of this tract approaches to the nature of a desert 
The surface generally consists of a hard earth, mixed with rooks and 
low hills : the soil, except in tho bottoms of the rivers, is of a very 
indifihrent quality. These plains supply herbage and water during 
great of the year to tho numerous herds of camels and sheep of 
some tribes of tiie Ddoranees. There are permanent villages among 
the cultivated lands, but by far the greater part of the inhabitants 
are scattered over tho face of tho country in tents. As the mountains 
of Hazaureh are covered with snow for several months, they give 
origin to many rivers, which in the season when the snow melts 
become deep and rapid streams, and run southward either to the 
Helmund, or fall into tho liake of Seistan. The water of theao rivers 
is used to irrigiitc the bottoms of the river valleys, and thus a portion 
of this region is fitted for cultivation, and produces abundant crops. 

Tho Lake of Seistan is called by the natives Hamoon^ a name which 
desigiiates a plain covered by a sheet of water. It bears also the 
distinctive name of the Lake of Koh-i-Khwajeh, from a bill which is 
Hiirroundod by tbe lake, and which is not far from its eastern banks. 
It is the Aria Palus of the ancients, to which another name it bears, 
Zarah, has some resemblance. The lake extends (between 61® and 
62" E.long., and 31® and 32" N. lat.) about 70 miles from south-south- 
west to north-noHh-enst, and has an average breadth of IS miles, 
except towards its northern extremity, where it widens to more than 
30 tnilos. in these wider parts of tho lake there formerly existed a 
separate lake, called Dtiik-i-Tocr, which was divided from the Hamoon 
by an isthmus of modenite width, but not many years ago tbe Hel- 
iriuiid changed its course, and instead of carrying its waters to the 
great lake, it sent tliem to the Thik-i-Tcer, and the istiimus was carried 
away by the waters, so that tho two lakes are now ouly one. The 
Ddk-i-Teor is a large sheet of water thickly studded with rccd-topped 
I islands, its depth averaging about 4 feet, and luiviug a very muddy 
bottom. Along its northorn banks tho water is not so deep, and the 
reeds are not in patches, but cover tlie whole surface. Here and there 
patches of blue water appear between the reeds, but it is only towards 
tbe south-west that lliere is a large sheet of water clear of rashes and 
reeds. The water of the Hamoon, although salt, is generally used. 

Tho level country which surrounds the llamotm may be called the 
Plain of Seistan Proper. On tho west it oxttuids to no great distance 
from tho banks of the Jake, and seems to be sterile. On the north 
and east it stretches to the distance of 20 or 30 miles, and to the 
BOLith-oast and south 50 miles and more. It is cutircly^ composed of 
fiats, with the exception of one hill, and in its whole extent not a 
stone is found, except a few rounded pebbles in the bods of the rivers. 
Tlie soil is cither the light earth of tho desert, or tbe still lighter 
alluvial deposit of the rivers. Ruins of ancient towns are traceable 
iu Bevend parts. 

Hirers. — All the rivers which originate on tlie southtini and western 
slope of the mountains that surround the Plain of Seistan on tho north 
an<l east, fall into the Ilanioou. They ])art:ike of tiui naturt; of moun- 
tain toiToxits, at one time of tho year rushing down with great viol- 
ence, almost black with mud, and at others being either quite dry, or 
flowing iu a clear, languid, ami shallow stream. The largest of these 
rivers are the Helmuml, the Kluish-rood, the Furrah-rood, and the 
Adrasciind. The Helmund is noticed iu the article A foiianistan 
(vol. i. col. 89). AVlieii about 15 miles from tho lake it divides into 
several arms near Khwajeli Ahmed. The HeliAiud, in the dry season, 
is never without a plentiful supply of water: during the swell it 
comes down with astonishing rapidity, and is said to W equal in size 
totheJumua. Its course probably exceeds 400 miles. The AVtfwA- 
rood falls into the Dtik-i-Teer at no great distance from the new mouth 
of the Helmund. This river rises in tho lower declivity of the moun- 
tains of Hazaureh, and flows within their range south-east. It enters 
the plain near Dilaram, and thou runs south- west to its emboiiehure. 
The course of the Khash-rood exceeds 100 miles, but in summer it is 
nearly dry. The Furralt-rood, which falls into the north-eastern extra- 
inity of tho old Hamoon, rises likewise in the lower declivities of the 
mountains of Hazaureh, towards tho western oxtreniity of the moun- 
tain region, and its course is mostly to tho south-west and south. It 
enters the lake about 20 miles south of Laiish. Its course exceeds 
100 miles. This river is nearly dry for tho greater part of the year; 
water is however confined in many places by bunds or natural hollows, 
and is always to Im found by digging a few foot into the bed, which 
is the case with m»jst of tho rivers of this part of Asia. During the 
spring it is a broad and rapid river. Tho AcfrcMCKnc/y or Heri"Tndp 
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falls into the Hamoon, about 12 miles west of the Furrab-rood, and 
is about the same size. This river waters the Plain of Herat, through 
which it runs from east to west, rising a consiilerable diatnnoo east 
of that towu. It afterwards turns to the south-east, and crosses the 
high-road from Kandahar to Herat, about 50 miles south of the latter. 
After flowing east by south through the Plain of Subzawer it sweeps 
round to the west, but gradually turns to the south, in which direction 
it enters the Hamoon. The Ibra/iim-looi drains a part of the country 
between the Khaah-rood and the Furrah-rood, and terminates in a 
manih. 

The Vale of tho Helmund contains a fertile strip of ground, colled 
the Gurmsir, or hot country, of about two miles average width. It 
stretches along the bank of the river, and is a rich tract, well culti- 
vated, and full of orchards, in which the mulberry-tree is very 
plentiful. The vsdcs of tho Khash-rood and Furmh-rood contain 
numerous inhabited places. Their vales are traversed by the wild 
hordes of the Beloochees. Tho Vale of the Adrascund is only to a small 
extent capable of cultivation. 

Climate. — Our information respecting the climate of Seistau is very 
scanty. The heat in summer is oppressive. For nearly half the year 
a strong steady wind blows from the snowy mountains which lie to 
the north. This wind is confined to a bi*cadth of about 80 miles, 
between tho range of hills west of the Hamoon and the town of Khash. 
During the prevalonoe of this wind tho days are ver> hot, but the 
nights are generally cold. It affects the eyes of the inhabitants, pai'ti- 
oularly by the dust which it raises, and which is mixed with jiarticles 
of salt. During the three months of the winter the woatlior is very 
pleasant and similar to that in the north-west part of Hindustan. 
Snow rarely falls in Stustan. Tho climate however is generally 
unfavourable to human life, which is mainly to be attributed to the 
immense quantity of stognunt water, especially in tho vicinity of tho 
Hamoon. 

Productions. — Wheat, rice, and some coni'scr grains, ore ciiltivattul. 
Cotton is extensively raised : the ])]aiit is not half the height of the 
Indian one, but it bears a largo pod. Large water-melons are niised ! 
in enormous quantities on the iiiatgin of the ITamuou. Tho largest 
tree in the I'Juin of Seistau Proper is a prickly pomegranate. The 
Gurmsir is well stocked with mulberry-traes. 

There is hardly a horse in tho country. The movtality which 
prevails among them is generally attributed to the irritation ]U'oduccd 
by the flies, with which the country swarms at certain seasuus. The 
few horses which arc kept for state arc tended with the greatest care 
in dark stables, from which they only come out on important occa- | 
sions, except during the winter. Camels arc numerous in the Gurmsir, | 
and in the desert to the south-east of Seistan [proper. Sheep and goats | 
constitute the principal wealth of the pastoral inbes which inhubit 
the deserts. The sheep arc of the broad-tailed kind. Mules and asses 
are numerous, and thrive welL The cattle are of good size, and much 
valued in the neighbouring countries. The more comriion wild 
animals are wolves, jackals, hyenas, purcupiries, hedgehogs, and 
kangaroo-rats. The skins of the otters are exported to Dokhiiiii. The 
marshy and rocky parts of tho Hamoon shultfr innumerable wild 
bogs, which are very destructive to the fields. They are hunted with 
trained dogs, whicli are large, strong, bold animals. AVild asses and 
deer abound in tho desert which lies betwciui the Hamoon and the 
hills west of it. In these hills leopards are met with, aud in the 
desert north of the TTelmund there are antelopes. Water-fowl in 
incredible numbers appear during the time of tlic iuuudation. Geese, 
ducks, and teal are fluniesticated. Fish arc plentiful in the rivers as 
well as in the Hamoon. Mosquitoes are very troublesome during the 
hot season. 

Common salt is the only mineral which riboniids in Seistau. It is 
found in patches in various parts of the desert. Saltpetre may be 
obtained in numerous places. The plain of Fiirnih is a miltpetrc 
marsh. 

Intidiitartts. — The cr)uutxy north of the Helmund and the Gurmsir 
is inhabited by tribes of the Dduraijecis [ Afghan is'J'an], but in some 
parts of the de.».*;rt it Aceins that the Beloochees have settled. Of 
iSeistan proper tlie original iuhahtiaiits appear to have been Tajiks. 
Two considerable triUlfi called Shekrukee and Surbundef, fniin Persian 
Irak, BubH(;<pif;ntly settled in tbc delta of the Helmund. The tribes of 
the Bcloochccs, which ore settled on both si<les of tho Helmund as 
far as Seistau proper, and also occuj>y the southern banks of tho 
Ddk-i-Toer, formerly lived in tents, and subsisted by pasturage and 
pillage; but they ^ivo now applied themselves with industry and 
BUOoeBB to husbandry, aud have adopted the dress and manners of the 
other tribes of Seistan. 

Towns. — Dooshok, which by Captain Conolly i:; calle<l Dashtuck^ in 
Seistau proper, contains about 2000 houses, and is built on the ruins 
of a much larger 2 >laoe, which is called Jt*.llulabad. Other important 
towns noticed by travellers are Boorji^ Qhulimj^ and which 

appear to be huge and well-built towns. In the vale of the Furrah- 
rood two considerable places are named. Lawk and Purrah. Furrah 
is stated to bo a very large walled town, with some commerce. The 
moat important pl^ea in the vole of the Khash-rood seem to bo 
Kuddeh aud JChash. 

Oovernment. — Seistan, as a province of the kingdom of Afghanistan, 
is governed by a Laukim, who collects thf; revenue and commands the 
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militia, and a i#dar, who oommauds the regular troops. Their 
authority is considerable in tho populous districts, where the power of 
the heads of the tribes is not great; but among the Beloochees and 
other nomadic tribes ijieir influence is small. 

Seistan constituted a great part of the province Aria of tho Persian 
em]>ire ; but as none of tho great thoroughfares of Asia traverse this 
part, wo are very little acquainted with the state in which it was at 
that time. No European traveller visited this country before 1788, 
when George Forster, in his ‘Journey from Bengal to England,' in 
passing along tho road leading from Kandahar to Herat, travelled 
along its northern boundary. In 1810 Captain Christie traversed it 
from south to north, deporting from Nooshky m Beloochistou, and 
passing through tho lower vale of the Helmund to Furrah and Herat. 
Events in Afghanistan in 1839 and subsequent years have somewhat 
lulded to tlio information we poBsess in reference to these countries. 
SELBOUN E. [Hami'Shirk] 

SELBY, West-Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the seat of 
a Poor-Tjow Union, in the parish of Selby, is situated on the right 
bank of tho river Ouse, in .53" 47' N. lot., 1" 6' W. long., distant 14 
miles S. by K from York, 181 inilos N.N.W. from London^ by road, 
and 175 miles by the Great Northern railway. The population of the 
town in 1851 was 5109. The living is a perpetual curacy in the arch- 
dcaconiy aud diocese of York. Selby Poor-Law Union contains 24 
parishes and townships, with on area of 47,830 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 14,365. 

The town is tolerably well built, paved, lighted with gas, and 
supplied with water. The Ouse is navigable to Selby for vessels of 
about 200 tons burden. An excellent timber bridge crosses the 
Ouse, and opens to permit vessels to pass. Tho town possesses a 
town-hall, built iu 1825, and a neat building for public meetings, 
assemblies, ikc., erected in 1841. There is a flue old gothic markcit- 
croHs. The eliui'ch is part of an ahbey of Beiiedictiiio monks, whieli 
was founded by William the Conqueror in 1068, and was the only 
mitred abbey, except St. Mary of York, north of the Trent. The 
church is a maguificeut cruciform structure, about 300 feet long, and 
GO feet wide. Tho south trauBOj>t was destroyed near the close of the 
I 17th century by the fall of the upper part of tho central towt-r. The 
nave is a fine specimen of Norman architecture ; the choir is decorated ; 
beyond it is a very beautiful lady uhiipel. Thesro are places of worship 
belonging to tbo Wesleyan and Primitive Methoclist*i, Tiidepc'iidentM, 
Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics ; a Free Grammar 
school, Free schools, the Fcoftee's school, and schools supported by 
tho Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics ; also a mechanics 
institute and a new.M-rooin. A canal from Selhy joins the Aire and 
Calder navigation, anil thus communicates with Leeds. Tliero is a 
branch custum-hoiisu at Selby, so that vessels can proceed direct to 
any part of the kingdom. Iron- and brass-founding, boat- aud barge- 
building, sail-making, the manufacture of rope- and shoe-throad, 
brewing, and tanning arc carried on. The mark(^t on Monday is a 
considerable one for agricultural produce. Fairs, chiefly for cattle, 
are held on Kastitr Aloiiday, the Monday after June 21st, and 
October 11th ; and a wool fair on the first three Fridays iu June. 
Petty seKsioiiH and a county court ai'e lield in the town. Henry I. Wiis 
born Bt Selby in 1068. 

SELEU(.*E1A, a town of Ass 3 'ria, on tho right bank of the Tigri-i, 
and a few miles ti> the south of this modern Baghdad, was built by 
Sclcucus Nicator, iu the form of a!i eagle with extended wings. (Pliii., 
vL 3U.) it beuiime, at the expense of Babylon, the most fuiportaiit 
city' in the east ; but di'clined in ]ii?pulatiou after tho foundation of 
Ctesiphon by the Paithians, on the eaKtern bank of the Tigris. It 
eontiiiiied, in tho tiinis of Plinys 600,000 inhabitants. A ro]mblieaii 
institution was given to it by iSeleuciis, which it retained under the 
J'urthians. (I'acit., ‘Ann.,* vi. 42.) It was burnt hy the R(iiii<‘iii.s in 
the expedition of Trajan into tho cast, (Dion Cass., Ixviii. 30), and 
again hy Lnciii.s Verus, the colleague of Aurolins, at which time it 
contained 500,000 inhabitants. (Dion Cass., Ixxi. 2 ; Eutrop., viii. 5.) 
it wa.M also tak(!ti Ijy Severus (Dion (.Ws., Ixxv. 9), from which time it 
seems to have been almost abandonoii by its inhabitants. J ullaii found 
it completely deserted. (Ainm. Marc#dl., xxiv. 5.) Tho ruins, which 
arc dc?Hcribcd iu Rich’s ‘ Residence in Koordistan,' are very extenHivo. 
Tho northern and the southern walls still remain, lii the area are 
some heaps of ruins, but the greatest quantity are outside the limits 
of the incloBure to the westwai'cL 

SEl^GE. [l^SIDTA.] 

SELKIRK. [SELKLRKSniKE.] 

SELKIRKSHIRE, an inland county in tho south of Scotland, is 
bounded N. by Ediiiburghsliire, E. aud S.E. by Roxburghshire, S. and 
S.W. by Dumfriesshire, and W. and N.W. by PoeblcsHhire. A small 
detached part of the county lies just beyond the eastern boundary, 
entirely surrounded by Roxbiirglisliire. The county lies between 
.55" 20' and 55" 42' N. lat., 2" 48' and 3“ 18' W. long. In form tho 
county is very irregular ; the greatest length is from south-south- 
wost to north-north-east, 28 miles; its greatest breadth, at right 
angles to tho length, is 1 6 milca Thu area is 266 square miles, or 
170,303 acres. 'The population in 1841 was 7990; in 1851 it was 
9809. Tlie county returns one member to the Imperial Parliamonk 

Surface^ Hydrography^ Communications. — The whole coimty is 
Lilly, but especially the southern and western parts, which are the 
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highest, the direction of the principal streams being from south-west 
to north-east. The hills vary in height from a few hundred feet to 
2000 feet. Windlestraw Law (2295 feet), at the northern extremity ; 
Blackhouse (2370 foet) ; Minchmoor (2280 feet), on the borders of 
l^eeblcsshiro; and Ettriok Pen (2200 feet), on the south-west boundary, 
aro the only hills which exceed 2000 feet in height. 

The county is comprehended in the bfisiii of the Tweed, which 
crosses it in the north from west to east^ quitting it at its junction with 
the Gala. About 10 or 12 miles of its course belong to Selkirkshire, 
liie Ettrick is the county river; it gave to the district its former 
name of Ettrick Forest. Tt rises in the south-west comer, and flows 
in a north-oast course till it joins the Tweed on its right bank, on the 
east border of the county ; its course is about 80 miles. The Yarr<m 
rises on the western border, and has its course nearly parallel to the 
Ettrick, until it reaches Yarrow Ford, where it turns to the south- 
east and joins the Ettrick a little above Selkirk ; its course is about 
20 miles, iiioludiug the lochs of the Lows and St Mary, through which 
it flows. The Qala^ which has the greater part of its course in 
Ediuburghshire, and the Cawdor^ belong to the northern part of the 
county ; they flow south-east, and join the Tweed on the loft bank : 
the Gala on the border of the county, the Cawdor a little above it. 

The principal lochs aro those of the Lows and St Mary, separated 
from each other by a very narrow neck of land. They aro both 
expansions of the Yarrow, which enters the loch of the Lows at its 
upper end and quits that of St Mary at its lower end. The Lows is 
n mile long, a quarter of a mile broad, and about 70 foot deop ; 
St Mary’s is 3 niilos long, half n mile brood, and from 80 to 90 fuej 
deep. They are at au elevation of 500 feet above tho level of tho sea. 
The lochs are stored with pike, porch, and trout The rivers abound 
with good salmon and trout, and contain barbol and other fish. 

The principal ro:ul is the groat road from Carlisle to Edinburgh, 
which passes through Selkirk and Galiishiels. A branch jiarts from 
it at Selkirk, and ])usslug by Yiiir Bridge, rcunitos with tho main road 
at Crosslee, 9 miles N. from Selkirk. A road from Glasgow to Kelso 
and Berwick crossos the County, following the valley of the Tweed. 
The Edinburgh and Hawick railway passes tho border of the county 
and has a station at Galashiels. 

Otology^ Mineralogy^ Sv, — The mountains have been described as 
*‘oue large high bod of grauwacko and clay-slute, now cut by the 
larger stroams iutc.» long-shaped divisiouH, and cross-cut by tho smaller 
streams to a less depth, and into sinallcr tuid rountlcd divisions.” The 
hills are generally ridgo-shuped and i*uuiided on the tops, having 
acclivities of from 1 0'^ to SO'". The pnycctiiig ridges on one side of 
a valley usually have a corriisponding rccoss uu the opposite side. Tho 
west aud south-west sidi-s of the transverse or srimller valleys aro 
generally the steeper. The strata for tho most part dip to the nortli- 
eost, but with various degrees of iuoliiiation. At New Hoiists Lynns. 
7 miles nhovc Selkirk, the rocks which form the bank of tlio Ettrick 
rise to a surprising lieiglit pcrpoiidicularly ; both here and at Newark 
on the Yarrow the strata aro remarkably curved. On the wcstcru 
side of the county, tcjwards Beelilesshire, extcn.'iivc strata of porphyry 
ai*e found alLerualiiig with thin strata of slate and grimite. 8holl- 
marl occurs abundantly near (lalashiels, and wiis extciihivoly used for 
manure, until supersoded by the introduction of limo. Gran! A and 
whinstone are abundant. 

SoUf Agricnliare, d'c. — Tlio arable laud of the county lies on an 
olevatiou of from 2SU to S()9 feet ; none of it therefore is the liest as 
to climate. Wheat abounds iu the lower districts, and has boon 
raised, at tbc height of 70U feet, to wdiat would bo called a good 
crop in the Loiliiatis ; and considerably higher, near to tho head of 
Ettrick, oats, turnips, barley, %nd clover hay thrive in regular rota- 
tion. (' New Statistical Account of Scotlaud.*) Tho soil is light and 
dry, and the harvest comparatively early. The quantity of land 
constantly mider tilhigti is small, tho dampness of the climate rendering 
the county more appropriate for pasturage*. 

The cattle are cliiefly of the Teeswater breed. Hii'bland cattle are 
also grazed ou tlie hills. Bluek-faccd sheep are reart^d on tho high 
pasturages, where thtsy are fouud to tlirive best. Cheviots .nud 
Leicosters have been introduced. Cuusiderahle attention is ]>aid to 
breeding. The most imju'oved tiiodos of culture aud the best imple- 
ments have bet'll introdnec^d. The houses of the tenants have generally 
been rebuilt iu better situations and in better style than before. Tho 
food and clothing of the people have been both cousiilerably improved. 
The banks of tho streams are generally well- wooded, and often 
picturesque. Planting lias been considerably cxtcntled. The indigenous 
wood is chiefly oak (cut down periodically for the bark), ash, cider, 
birch, dm, hazel, hawthorn, uiouiituiii-ash, &c. 

JHvisions, Towm, drc . — Tho county coutains nine parishes or ports of 
parishes. Of those only two, Ettrick and Yarrow, are wholly iiicludeil 
in the county. The only towns are Selkirk niid Galashiols. 

Sidkirk, a royal burgh and market-town, and the county town, lies 
on the right bank of the Ettrick, 30 miles S.S.E. B*om Edinburgh. 
The population in 1851 was 3314. lii the middle ages Selkirk whs a 
town of some importance. The town was burnt by the English soon 
after the battle of Flodden, ond in the civil war of Charles I. Montrose 
was hero si^rprisc^d and routed by tho Covenanters under David Losly 
in 1645. Selkirk has one principal street, expanding in one part into 
a triangular morkot-plaoe, with a conspicuous public well iu tlio centre. 


Tho town contains many good houses. The parish ohuroh is in the 
town ; and there are two chapels for Uniti'd Presbyterians, and one 
eocli for the Free church, tlie Indopendouts, aud the Episcopaliaus. 
The town-hall has a spire 110 feet lugh. Close to tho town are flour- 
mills, Homo stocking-looms, a fulling-mill, and a siriall tun-yard, 'i’hnro 
is a small prison for tho burgh and county. In tho town are tho 
parochial school, tho Burgh school, two endowed schools, a savings 
bank, a parochial library, two subscription libraries, and a rending, 
room. ^ 

OaUtihieUf a considerablo manufacturing town, is situated on the right 
bank of the Gala, just above its junction with the Tweed, about 6 miles 
N.E. from Selkirk, and 33 miles S. from Edinburgh by the Hawick 
railway. The populatiou in 1851 was 9918. A bridge over the Gala 
connects the town with the village of Buokholmsido in Roxburghshire. 
Tlie church is a gotiiic building of considerable size ; and there are 
two chapels for United ProBbyteriiiiis, and one each for the Free Church 
and tho Independents. I’arb of the town is included in tfle burgh of 
barony of Galashiels. There are the parochial school ; a subscription 
school ; two libraries, a reading room, and a savings bank. Galashiels 
has long been distinguished for its wcjolhm manufactures, the most 
considerable of the kind in the south of Scotlaud. For a considerable 
period coarse cloths were chiefly made, such as are worn by shepherds 
and mechanics, popularly known as 'Galashiels grays;’ fine broad- 
cloths are now produced ; aud a hall has been established for tho sale 
of tho various fabrics. 

History and Antiquities, — This part of Scotland appears to have 
belonged originally to the Gadeni. On the retreat of the Romans it 
was overrun by the Anglo-Saxons of Northumbria. At this time it 
was a forest, and had few settled inhabitants. With the excoi)tion of 
tho Catrail [lioxBUJitiHSiiiitK], there are very few British or Roman 
remaina Near the Houth-oastern border are a few bill-forts, with a 
square Roman camp in the midst of them ; and there are traces of two 
camps and of a Roman road in Galashiels parish. After the cession 
of the 8outhoi*n part of Scotlaud by the Anglo-Saxon princes, the 
Scottish kings had a residence at Selkirk. It was jirobably established 
as a county before tho death of Alexander 11. It belonged in the 15th 
century to the Douglases. Tii 1503 the hereditary sheriflclom was 
granted to Murray of Folahill, whose desccndaiits held it till the 
abolition of hereditary jurisdictions. Several csisLlos wore erected in 
this county : there was one at Selkirk early in the 1 2th century, which 
was occasionally used as a royal residence ; and near it was another 
castle, called Oldwurk ; but of neither of them is there now any 
remains. The ruins of Oak wood and Newark (that is, New-work, as 
dislinguished from Old-work), both near Selkirk, are yet standing. 

Statistics : Rrlifjiom Worship and Education, — According to tho 
Returns of theOeusiis in 18.'>1 11101*0 were then iu the county 15 places 
of worship, of which 5 belonged to the Established Church, 5 to the 
Free Church, 2 to United Presbyterians, and 1 each to Independents, 
Glassites, and the Evangelical Union. The nnniber of sittings pro- 
vided in 10 of those places of worship was 3413. Of day schools there 
wifTii 24, of wliicih 15 were public schools with 91 scholars, and 9 
private schools with 392 scholars. There w'ore eleven Babbath schools 
with 711 scholars. 

Savings Bank. — In 1853 the county possessed one saviiigs bank, at 
Selkirk. The amount owing to depositors ou Novoiiibor 20th 1S53 
was 6209/. ILf. (Sd. 

SBLLKS-S U K-C H ER. [Loi u-et-Cuk ii.] 

SELMAS. [Pkusia.] 

SELSEY. LSusskx.] 

SEMIN ARA. [Calauhia.] 

SEMJSOPOTSriNY. [ALiiim an Islands.] 

8EMLIN (Zomlin, Zimoiiig), a fortified town in the Austrian Military 
Frontier, is situated in 4 4“ 50' N. lat., 20"' 25' E. long., on the riglit 
bank of the Danube at its eoniliiciice witli the Save, on tho declivity 
of a moiiubiin o;iposito to the Turkish fortn'ss of Belgrade, from which 
it is sepanited by th(» Save. It consists of tho inner town and the 
suburb hVaiizensthol, and lias about 10,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Serbs aud Greeks, with a few Germans, Jews, and gipsies, in the 
inner tf)wu there are some good streets with sUme houses, but on the 
whole it is by no means a well-built place, iflpho gipsies live iu a 
wretched quarter. There aro five Catholic and two Greek churches, 
a synagogue, au hospital, and a theatre. Semlin is the seat of a Greek 
protopapas, and the residence of the Austrian commander of the dis- 
trict. It is the chief point of communication between the Austrian 
and Turkish dominions, and contains the greatest quarantine establish- 
ment ou the Austrian frontier. A t the east cud of the town is the 
great market-place, where two rows of palisades useil to sopanitc the 
dealers, to prevent any hazardous communication ; but tlio strictness 
of the quarantine regulations have been in recent years gi'catly relaxed. 
There are many shops in the town. The transit trade is very impoi*t- 
ant. The exports to Turkey, Bohemia, and Moravia are woollen- 
cloths, porcelaiti, and glass ; the imports Turkey are cotton-yarn, 
Morocco leather, hare-skins, luuib-skins, honey, aud iiioerschaum piper. 
SEMUR. [Cote-d’Ou; S.v6nk-kt-Loiiij!;.] 

SENECA FALLS ami J.AKE. [Ni:\y Volk, State of.] 

SENEGAL is the name of a large river iu VVesteni Africa, which 
enters tho Atlantic by two emboueJmros between 15“ 60' and 1G“ 30 
N. lat. It is tho largest river of Seuegambio, and with its tributaries 
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drains nearly half the surface of that country. The largest of its 
branches ^ are^ the Ba Woolima and the Ba King. The lost-montioned 
nver, which is considered the principal branch, rises, aocf >rding to tho 
statement of Mollien, near 10®S0'N. lat., 30“ 45' W. long,, in the 
mountain range which incloses the elevated table-laud of Foota Jallon 
on the south. The Ba Fing flows firat from north to south, but it 
soon turns eastward, and passes at a little distanca to the south of 
Timbo, the capital of Foota Jallon. Noon afterwards it runs north, 
and in that direction it traverses the south -enstem portion of th<% plain 
of Foota Jallon. After a course of hardly more than 30 miles it enters 
the mountains winch divide Foota .Tallon from the Wilderness of 
Jallon Kadoo. The Ba Fing is joined by some largo tributaries, of 
which the Furkooma runs more than 150 miles. The courso of the 
Ba Fing to its junction with the Woolimfl exceeds 400 miles. The 
other great bninch of the Senegal, the Ba Woolima, rises above 350 
miles fromjbhc source of the Ba Fing, to the north-cast, at the eastern 
extremity of the mountain range which separates Senegamhia from 
Siidan, and at no great distance from the bunks of tho Joliba, or 
Quorra, near 13“ N. lat., G“ 40' W. long. Its course is first to the 
north-west, and then noiirly west, at a short distance from the moun- 
t's, until it joins the Ba Fing, after having run more than 300 miles. 
From the south it is joined by the Kokorro, which exceeds 200 miles 
in length. The union of the Ba Fing with the Ba Woolima takes 
place near 14“ 10' N. lat., 10“ 30' W. long., and from this place the 
river is called Senog:d. About 15 miles below tho union of its 
branches, the Senegal contains a catsiract, called the Feloo Falls, 
which, according to the statement of Qolberiy, is 30 feet high. In 
this part tho river runs north-west, but it soon turns to the west, and, 
at the distance of about 100 miles below Feloo Falls, it is joined from 
the south by the Ba Faleme, which flows more than 100 miles, and is 
navigable for a considerable distance from its mouth <luring the rainy 
seasoti. On leaving the mountainous and billy couiitr}’ of Sene- 
gambia, the Senegal enters a jdain which extends to its very embou- 
chures. In this i»lain its course is first to the north-wesl and 
after woixls to the west, in this part its course is extremely tortuous, 
the windings of the river being so nutnerous as to make its course 
double tho length which it would have if it ran in a straight lino. In 
that part ol" its course which lies to the west, the Senegal divides into 
two largo aims, which reunite after having Ikieii separated for a 
distance^ exceeding 100 miles. These two arms inclose two islands, 
called Bilbos and Morlil, which have an average width of six miles, 
and arc separated from one another by a narrow arm of the river. 
The northern or (iriticipal aim preserves the name of Senegal, and the 
southern is called Morfil, or the lliver of Elephants* Teeth, on account 
of the great number of elephants which are said to liv«* on its hanks. 
After the two arin.s of the Senegal have reunited, it flows chiefly in 
one channel for more than 00 miles, but in approaching the sea it 
divides, near Faf, into two arms, which afterwards reunite. The 
smaller of these two arms is called the Saguorai. The jirincipal 
arm divides again wdthin six miles of the sea. The larg*?!* 
branch, or the proper Senega], turns south by west, and, flowing 
nearly parallel tt) the beach, gradually n])proachcs the sea. Between 
the river and the Atlantic there is a 6tri[» of low laud, nearly 
level, and covered with sand : it is called the Point of Barbary, 
and gradually dimini^lics in width, so that ojiposite the island and 
town of St. Jiouis it is less than 300 yards across. About five miles 
farther south it terminates at the mouth of the river. The tract of 
land iaclosod by tin! Senegal and Sagucrai consists of many islands, 
two of which are of considerable extent, and sepamted from one 
aiiotlier by an arm which branches off from the Saguerai and joins 
the Senegal. The northern island is called Beqnio, and the southern 
Bifecbe. These islands are entirely covered with wood, and in tho 
wet season a great portion of them is laid under >vater. The course? 
of the Senegal, as far as it runs southward, is nearly 40 miles long; 
but its waters in few jdaces run in one channel, the middle of the 
river being occupied by a string of islands, some of which are several 
miles in length, and in some places more than half a mile in width. 

A bar h»s been formed across the in<jutli of the river, on which there 
is Very little water, <};|M|>t at one place, where the currents have forceil 
a passage through tnf^aiids : this is called the Pass of the Bar : it is 
generally about 250 yards wide and 15 feet deep, but these diiiieriHions 
are subject to change. Only vessels drawing 12 feet of water can pass 
through this entrance of thcj river, as the surplus is necessary for the 
pitching of the vossels which is produced by the strong swell of tho 
***** The mouth of the river was formerly two miles farther south 
than it is at present. In 1812 an unusually extensive inundation 
opened the present mouth through tho narrow Bands of the Point of 
Barbary, and the old mouth was almost entirely filled up with sand. 

As a navigable river the Senegal is far inferior t<i the Gambia ; for 
tho Gambia lias no such obstacles at its mouth, and tho Senegal is 
much inferior to it in depth, and so full of shoals that it cannot be 
navigated by large river-barges in the dry season. Tho ascent of the 
Senegal is only practicable in the wet season, and even then the voyage 
is slow and tedious, partly on account of the rapidity of the current, 
and partly because of the numerous windings. The river begins to rise 
some Weeks after the rains have set in, generally in the first week of 
June; sometimes it attains the height of 40 feet above its lowost 
level at Bakel, but lower down it does not rise so high. It attains its 


! highest level in the month of August^ and begins to fall about tho 
middle of September. In November or the beginning of December it 
again enters its bed. The inundations produced by we rise appear to 
be most extensive along the lower part of its course, especially where 
the islands of Bilbos and Morfll occur. 

SENEGAMBIA is a term adopted by geographers to indicate a part 
of tlio western coast of Northara Africa, but it has not always been 
applied to the samo extent of country. Originally it was only used 
to indicate tho countries vrhich lie between the Senegid and Gambia, 
fii>m the names of which two rivers the term has been composed, or 
rather, only the» tract botwcon the European establishments on the 
banks of these rivers, for tho country itself was almost entirely 
unknown in Europe nearly to tho end of the last centuiy. It is true 
t^t this pi^ of the Afric:m coast was visited by Hunno, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, and that it was again discovered by the l^rtuguese in 
tho 15th century, between 1444 and 14(1$). [Afuica, vol i., cola, 105, 
107.] Tho Portuguese also formed several commercial establishments 
near the nioniha of tho principal rivers, but they wore neglected after 
the route to the East Indies had boeu diECovered by Vasco dc Gama 
(1497). Tho IVeiich and the English next tried to got a footing there, 
and the French acquired tin? Senegal about 1075, and the English the 
Gambia in 10S6. They formed settlements at tho mouths of these 
rivers, and their merchants begun to trade on the banks, forming 
depots for their goods at certain jdaccs. 'The roiuoteat Fi'ench com- 
mercial establishment was at St. Joseph, or Makanuah, not very far 
below tho Feloo Falls, and the English advanced by degrees to 
Baniconda, some miles below the last rapids of tlio Gambia. In tl i e 
year 1788, an asiheiation was formed in London for promoting tho 
discovery of the interior parts of Africa. The year before, the 
settlement of Sierra Leone had been made for the negro slaves who 
had obtained their freedom in the West Indies. Since tliat period 
the interior of Western Africa has been explored by several travellers, 
among whom may be named Houghton in 3790-91, Winterboltom in 
1794, and Mungo Park in 17$)5-97 and in 1S05. After the peace of 
1814, the British government sent out an expedition for the purpose 
of opening a trade between the countries on the Joliba and the settle- 
ments on tho Gambia. Though this expedition did not accomplish 
ite object, it traversed, a great part of Stmegaiiibia in different 
directions (between 1817 anil 1820), and collectiMl iiuicli interesting 
information. Denham and Glapjf)ertou succeeded in penetrating 
from Tripoli, through tho Great Dt?sert, to Bornou in Sildan, 
whonce they advanced as far westwartl as Sackatu (near 5“ E. long.). 
Before tliew? joiinieys wen? aceomjili.'jhed, Laing sot out (1822) from 
Sierra Leone, and reat;hed the town of Timbo, The IVench also 
eoiumcnccd to explore these countries. Mollien, departing (1818) 
from St. Jiouis, traversed the whole country between the mouth of 
thcj river Senegal and the sourcjes of tluj Gambia, cros.sing the routes 
of the British travellers. He went as far as Timbo. (^iiillk', in his 
grwit journey, traversed the country between tho rivor Nurie/. and 
Sierra Leone in 1827, and after liaving pa.sHed the Bti Fing, or 
Senegal, not fur from its sonreo, reached Tiiiibuctoo, and ri^turued 
to Europe by the Great 1 )t?sert, and through the empire of Marocco. 

By^tbesc numerous jouriieya, a tolerably exact notion has been 
obtained of the natural features and productive powers of the 
coiiutries ol* Western Africa which arc droiuod by the rivers whose 
mouths are fouinl between tho embouchure of tho Senegal (16" 30' 
S, lat.) and the island of Sherboro (7“ 30' N. lat.). These countries 
may be regarded as separated into two unequal parts, the iinrtlierti 
and largin’ of which may be called Senegamhia, and the Hoiitheru and 
smaller part SieiTa Leone. 'fhe djjiiling-liuc between these two 
countries begins at Cajio Verga, whenoe it extends in an east-north- 
east direction to the sources of tlio river Nunez, and thence eastward 
to those of the rivers Uio Grande and Gambia. 'JVuvards the oast 
iScncgambia is supposed to coinprehimd all the countries drained by 
the numerous upj»cr branches of tho Senegal, and ti> extend to the 
high land vrliich separates them from the countries on the banks of 
the Upper Joliba. A coiitiiiiious ridge of high laud extends along 
the noriheni side, and close to the banks of the Ba Woolima, or 
eastern branch of tlie Senegal, from its source to its juiiciiou with 
the Ba Fing, or Avestern brancli ; and this ridge constitutes the north- 
5^teru boundary of Senegambia. Farthesr west the valley of the 
river Senegal, which is bordered on the north by the great desert of 
the Sahara, is corisidei'ed to be tho most northern country belonging 
to Scnogfiiubia. The Atlantic Ocean washes its western shores, con- 
stituting a coast-lino which probably exceeds a thousiuid miles in 
length. Tho countries inclosed within these boundaries covei* an area 
ex<-oading 290,000 square miles. 

Swrfme , — Senegambia comprehends a lower and a higher country. 
Tho lower country lies along the shores of the sea, and tho higher 
extends over tho interior. Though the higher region is generally tho 
moro fertile and more populous, tho sovoral parts of both regions 
difler greatly in fertility. 

The Vouniry between the Senegal and Gambia * — The valley of the 
Lower Senegal consists properly of the bottom which extends ^ong 
its course on both sides of the river from its mouth to Bakel. It is 
subject to inundations during the rainy season, during which tho 
river in some places rises 40 feet above its lowest level. In some 
places this bottom is ]>erha}t8 not moro than 5 or G miles wide, but in 
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othoxB ib aproads out to 16 or even 20 inilea. Ab the Bubsoil oonMBta 
of a light Band, which is covered with alluvial matter, it oppoaea little 
resiatanoe to the rapid current of the river, and hence the Senegal 
frequently divides its waters, and forms arms which again reunite. 
These arms of the river, called *marigots,* are almost countless on the 
southern banks of the river west of 13“ W. long. The whole bottom 
is of great fertility. In its natural state it is covered with forests, 
mainly consisting of ti'ees of immense size, which occupy the greatest 
part of it, the cultivated places being neither numerous nor extensive, 
though they yield rich crops of rice, millet, maize, cotton, and tobacco. 
The population is small in number. 

Between the mouth of th(» Senegal and that of the Gambia, and 
nearly at an equal distance from each, lies Cape Yci'd (14" 40' N. lat.), a 
wide projecting promontory. Its western extremity is a muss of rocks 
of moderate elevation and volcanic origin. In its character it greatly 
resembles the Cape Verd Islands, which Hure nearly 500 miles from it 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The northern descent of tliis isolated mass is 
rather steep, and at its eastern extremity ore two hills lisiug about 
000 feet above the sqa: they are called 'mainelles,* or paps, and servo 
as a beacon to miu'incrs. Tho central parts of this tnict have a 
moderately fertile soil, which is well cultivated, and produces cotton, 
millet, and Frough beaus. The uncultivated districts are used os 
pasture-grounds for cattle, or are covered with briars. This small 
tract contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Tho country between Cape Verd and the mouth of the Senegal 
greatly resembles that part of tho Sahara which extends from that 
river northwai-d to tho Bay of Aiguiti. Along the sea thoro is a low 
simdy boacli, lined with sandbanks, on wbicb tlioro is so littlo water 
that it cannot bo approached by tbo smallest boat. Tlic country 
adjacent to the shores is a dead level, covered with a line loose sand, 
which it is quite impossible to travel across, except whero it has l>e<.‘ij 
covered and cousulidated by the sea during tho floo<l. It is destitute 
of vegetation. During the rainy season the soil is drenched with 
water, uud during the dty scusou is subject to dense fugs and heavy 
dews, which fall at sunset, anil moisten and penetrate like the drizzling 
riduB of Europe. But uo stream of riimiiiig water is formed by this 
abundant iiioistun^ This flat sterile tract occu]ues the whole coast to 
the distance of about two miles from the sea. At the back of it rises 
an unbroken ridge of sandy downs, wliicli are likewise destitute of 
vegetation. The low grounds farther east are almost entirely covered 
with water during the rainy season, but in the dry stiasoii a great 
portion of the swamps is dried up, aud as the alluvial soil is of great 
fertility, it produces rice and indigo, with large quantities of rumidioc 
and yams. 

Tho country contiguous tvi the shores of the Atlantic, between Cape 
Verd and the inoiitii of tlie. river Gambia, has a coast-liiic whieli is 
well defined, but does not extend in a stniight line. It is also broken 
by several watercourHes. low biuich is covered with mangrovi^- 

trees. The country ri.%B gradually from the beach to iiie distimee of 
30 or 40 miles. TJjc whole tract, in its natiinil slate, is coveriKl wdth 
tall forest-trees, but a considerable ])ortion of it is under cuLtivatiou, 
producing rice, maize, and milL> t in abundance. The cattle wbicb 
pasture on the cleared grounds ai*o of great size. All thef^o produces, 
together with pigs and poultry, are taken from these parts to the 
French and English setlleinents, es])ecia]ly to Goree. There are sevend 
small Inirbuurs on this coast. This part of SSenegumbiu probably 
contains from oUO.OOil to 400,000 inluibitaiits. 

To tho east of the countries liitbcrto noticed lies tho table-laud of 
the JaloolH, which is of great extent, oceupying the whole country 
between the valleys of the Senegal and Guiiildu from 1 3'^ to lt> ' W. long. 
Tho interior of this vast region has ikA been visited by travellers, and 
apjiearB to be only inhabited by some wauileriiig tribes during the 
imny’seasou, on account of the p.*isturcH which are found there at that 
time. Toward-'! tho mouth of the Senegal the declivilios of the «*l<wated 
ground apprciach very near to the river. Travellers have observed 
that the surface of those deolivitit^s is almost entirely coven-d with a 
reddish sand, which absorbs abuiidauco of moisture without aciiuiriug 
the least degree of fertility. Still tliere occur some tracts of moderate 
extent which are inclosed by higher grounds, in which the waters of 
the rainy season collect, and give to tho sand a mixture of mould 
which HO far fertilises these tracts that uiilii't can be cultivated on 
them. In these depressions villages are situated, but only at gi'eat 
distances from each other. Water is obtained from wells, which vary 
from 20 to 80 yards ui depth. In some places large forests of acacias 
ara fouiicL The most fertile portion of this iuhospjtalde i*egioii is the 
north-eastern declivity, where the surface is much less level, aud in 
many places iuterspersed with high hills aii<l short ridges, between 
which there are many tracts of cousiderable extent, on which millet, 
cotton, and indigo are cultivated. On tlie pastures which occur in 
these tracts large herds of cattle are fed. Near the only two rivers 
by which this region is drained, tho Suldi and Guiloom, large 
tracts are covered by fcrrugiuuus rucks, but the inhabitants have 
turned^ them to account, having in mauy places furnaces to smelt 
them tor tho purpose of extracting tho iron. This ])art of the table- 
land, though much loss fertile thou tho adjacent valley of the Benugal, 
appears to bo no less populous. 

jSouth-eBst of the table-land of the Jaloofs begins tho higher country, 
which docs not however iminediutely rise into mountains, but the 


western districts consist of numerous hills and short ridges, rising to 
a moderate elevation. A range of mountains which runs aloug tho 
western bonks of the Ba Falemo may be considered as the boundary- 
lino between tho hilly and mountainous country. The hills, consisting 
mostly of ferruginous rocks, from which iron is extracted, are for the 
most part thinly covered with low stunted wood, little of which is fit for 
anything but fuel. The valleys and level grounds which are inclosed 
by tliese hills are mostly cleared for cultivation. Tlie beds of numerous 
torrents iutersoct tho valleys in every direction : they ore dry in tho 
dry season, but during the rains they conduct the water wliich is 
collected on the high grounds to the Faleme and Gambia. Towards 
the source of the Faleme the countiy, though more elevated, is much 
less broken, and there occur some extensive pLiins, wliich are partly 
covered with woods ami p;irtly with jungles of bamboo. A very small 
part of thorn is cultivated, aud they are the haunts of wild boasts, 
especially of elephants and Hons. MUlet, maize, rice, cotton, and iudigo 
are cultivated. Numerous tamarinds, boabalts, lujd other fruit-trees 
are scattered over the valleys, and many parts of tho country are very 
picturesque. The iuhabitaiits ant tolerably rich, which is partly owiug 
to the cireumstuiiee that tho must frequented commercial road between 
Sddan and tho European cstablishmeutK on tlie coast passes through 
this region. 

The mountain region extends over the western portion of Scuc- 
gambia, including all the countries situated ou aud between the 
numerous rivers which, by their cuufluence, form the Senegal. This 
region appears to bo surrounded ou the south, east, and north by a 
continued range of mountains. The inclosed region seems to bo occupied 
b}' rocky ridges, which consist almost entirely of iron-stone and slate, 
with a very thin covering, la the valleys, which in some parts ore 
extensive, a good deal of alluvial soil is found ; and lu these places 
millot, maize, and otlier gruius are cultivated. On the southern 
district is a wilderness, which extends upwards of 100 miles from 
cast to west, and is inhabited by wild boasts. This region is rich in 
metals. Excellent iron is obtained by tlie negroes from the irou- 
stoue ; and there are several places where gold in considerable quan- 
tities is collected. 

The Vth^lctf of the Ganibia and the Countrif south of it . — The country 
situated immediately on the banks of the Gambia, as far as Bisania, 
cousists of a level alluvial tract exteudiug about two miles from tho 
river. It is subject to annual iuuuclatlons during the rains. A great 
part of it is swampy, or covered with miuigrove-trees ; in other places 
the ground has Ijecn cleared, luid is cultivated with rice. At the 
back of this low tract the country rises to a moderate elevation above 
the level of tho river when swulleu by tho ruins. Tho soil is very 
various. Though often sandy, it is rather fertile ; but sometiines it 
consists of a bard yellow clay, mixed with small quartz pebbles, and 
is of iiiditlerent quality. Baobabs, tamarinds, uud rhamiius lotus, aud 
other fruit-trees are grown in several places ; but the principal objects 
of eultivatiou in the cleared grounds are mandioc, maize, cotton, 
indigo, and French beans. 

The coast-line between Cape St. IMary, situated at the mouth of the 
Gambia, and Ca 2 )e Vergu, is extremely low, and is intersecteil by 
numerous channels, which form many islands. It is said that tho 
space between the Gambia and NuTicz is occu 2 >ied by an archipelago 
of low islands, but the mud banks which surround those islands 
towards the ot>cu sea arc so dangerous to large vessels that a part of 
the coast between the river Couipoouee aud the Kio Grande has never 
been surveyed, aud is laid down on our maps at random. Tiiou^^h 
these islands do not contain fresh water, tht*y are not only iuhabiLod 
but populous. It BccniB that the inhabitants use tho palm-wine os a 
substitute for water. They cultivate some roots and rice, but ehielly 
occupy themselves wdtli making salt, au iiiipoilant article of commerce 
iu these parts of Africa, as all the salt consumed in Siidaii is either 
obtained from the Sahara or from this eoiist. This low archipelago 
constitutes the outer edge of a level and low countty, wdiieli extends 
to n gi eai distauce iiilaiiti. It seems for the uiost part to bo composed 
of alluvial soil, aud the large rivers which traverse it divide into 
many turms, several of which reach the sea, whilst Olliers reunite. The 
whole country to n great distance from the shore is of great fertility, 
but iu general is very little cultivated, lii somq jj^laccs there are forests 
from which supplies of timber arc obtaiued, and savannas which 
serve as pasture-ground for large herds of cattle. 

At the back of this low plain, between 14'' 30' aud 13' W. long., 
lies a more elevated country, constituting a kind of second terrace. 
Its surface is slightly undulating. The soil of this country, so fai* os 
it is known, has a considerable degree of fertility. The iiihabitiiiits 
cultivate rice, millet, aud maize, with cotton, indigo, and several roots 
and fruit trees. I^arge herds of cattle, sheep, goats, aud pigs arc kept, 
ainl ptjultiy aud bees ai*o extensively reared. Honey and wax are 
great objects of trade. 

The mountain range south of tho GambLi begins a littlo west of 
13" W. long. The volleys in this district have a fertile soil, but cul- 
tivation is not much atteuded to. Between the Gambia and Kio 
Grande the mountain ridges appear to approach 13 \\. long., but 
south of the last*moutioned river they do not |niss much to tho west 
of 14“ W. long., except that a ridge approaches tlie river not far from 
Kade. These mountains, which are calleil the Taugiii and the Badet 
mountains, are very little kuown. Their elevation seems to bo 
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cosBiderable, but they do uot appear to rise above the line of trees. Th river Senegal, and consequently in the vicinity of the Sahara. At the 

mountains are mosuy bare, their surface consisting of iron-stone, French settlement of Bakel, on the river Senegal, about 800 miles from 

grayish ashes, and yellow' sand ; in some places they exhibit traces oi ^e sea in a straight line, the thermometer occasionally rises to .110* 
volcanic action. Tlie valleys are covered wiUi largo traes. The in April and May, which are the hottest months of the year, and 

inhabitants ai*e mostly herdsmen. sinks in December to 5(>'25'’. In the parts of Senegauibia which are 

^ The table-land of Foots Jsllon consists pro])cr]y of a plain of con- remote from the coast, the hottest part of the year is during the last 
siderable extent, surrounded by higher grounds, nnd chiefly by lofty months of tho diy season and at the beginning of the rains ; but on 

mountains. From north to south it extends about SO miles, and the coast the rains immediately depress the temperature several 

perhaps still more from cast to west. The surface is diversified by degiuos. On the coast the rango of tho thermometer generally varies 
gentle hills. The elevation of this plain can lianlly be less than 2000 between 65* and 05*, and rarely attains 100*. The mean 
feet above tho sea. In the mountains which inclose it on the south, temperature is 70*7*. 

and which appear to bo connected with the Kong Mountains, are tho Productiov ^ — A countiy with such a climate and extensive tracts 

BOiii*Ges of the Ba Fing, the ]>riucipal branch of the Senegal, and the of great fertility must be capable of producing all kinds of tropical 
watiTs issuing from them run above a thousand miles before they vegetable products. Hemp is cultivated to a considerable extent, 

reach tho sea. This river forms many rajnds in its course. The and made into ropes and ijgrds, in which state it is brought to the 

greatest pait of the plain is converted into a temporary lake at tho European settlciiients. Tl? grains which are chiefly cultivated are 
end of the rainy season, but this is very favourable to the growth of rice, maize, and millet. Besides these grains there are cultivated for 
rice, which is extensively cultivated. Indian com is also grown, but food the ground-nut, moudioc, yams, Imnanas, and a variety of voge- 
millet, to the growth of which humidity is not favourable, is seldom tables. Cotton mid indigo are grown in many places; the latter grows 
seen. Oranges, papaw-trees, and bunauHS ore abundant, and there are wild. The forests, which arc very extensive, contain several trees, the 
many laive forest-trees. Cattle are numerous. This is the best cul- fruits of which are used as fuoiL Tho most remarkable is the buttd^ 


tivated and the most populous part of Senegambia. The inhabitants 
derive considerable advantages from the commercial road through 
their country, which connect^ the countries south of the Joliba with 
Sierra Leone. 

Mivera, — Be.^ides the Senegal and Gambia [Gamdi a Colony; Senk- 
ual], which are tho largest rivers of Senegambia, the country south 
of tho Gambia is drained by two rivers, which are navigated to a 
considerable distance from their mouth : these are tlio lUo Grande 
and the Nufiez, or Kakoondee. The JUo Grande is stated to originate^ 
on tho western declivity of a range of mountains, the waters from the 
eastern slope of which form the most remote branch of the Gambia, 
near 10* N. lat., 11* W. long. As far as its course lies within the 
mountain region it is joined by niirneroiis trlV^iitaries, among which 
however the t\>omba only is a considerable stream, and its course is 
rapid. At a di.staiice exceeding a hundred miles from tho sea the 
river divides into several branches. That branch which continues to 
flow in a western direction is commonly called on our maps Rio 
Grande, but the native name is Butolah. Its mouth is opposite to 
Bulauifi Island, which belongs to the group of the Bissngos, orBijooga 
Islands. [Bissaoos.] That arm which runs northward from the 
point where the bifurcation takes place is called Jeba River. Having 
continued in that direction about 50 miles, it turns westward and 
divides ^ain at tho Portuguese sottleinent of tho same name. This 
brunch is navigable for small vessels from Jeba to tho sea, and for 
lai:gcr vessels from a point about 5 miles above Bi.s.sao. The most 
northern arm, which is called tho Cachco River, is navigable for small 
vessels to the settlements of Cacheo. The river A^uttez, or, as it is 
called by the natives, Kakoondee, is much inferior in size ; its wdiole 
course probably does not exceed 250 miles, while the Rio Grande rims 
more than 400 miles ; but it offers a safe navigation to u great distance 
from the sea. It rises in that chain of hills which separates 8oue- 
^mhia from Sierra Leone near 13* W. long. Tii the upper part of 
its course it is full of rapids and falls. It becomes navigable for 
vessels of moderate size above thcj settlement of Dobucko, or Jlebucko, 
and up to this xdace the tide ascimds. The river has three cliauucls 
at its mouth, two of which are navigated by vcsst ls. They are 
separated from one another by uii island called SiiiKly Island, 

Olimate . — The commencement of the rainy season varies between 
the 1st of Ajiril and Ist of June, and its tcrniiuution is between the 
1st and Slst of December. The rains in July and August are hoiivy, 
and are frequently accompanied by violent gusts of wind, called tor- 
nadoes, attended with thunder. In September the ruins are generally 
slight, and tornadoes with heavy rains are comparatively rare. Tor- 
nadoes occur at {he >H*giuuiiig and termination of tlie rainy season. 
The prevailing winds during this season arc from the south-woat to 
the west and north-west; towards the en«l of November from the 
north-cost and east, and they immediately produce a great change in 
the face of the countiy. Tho gross soon becomes dry and withered ; 
the rivers subside rapidly, and many of tho trees shed their leaves. 
About this period the *hamattan* is generally felt, a dry and parch- 
ing witid which blows from the north-east, and is accompanied by a 
thick smoky haze, through which the ^uii appears of a dull-red colour. 
This wind f^ses over the sandy plains of the Suliara, where it acquires 
an extraordinary degree of dryness, parcliing up everything which is 
exposed to it. It is however considered healthy, especially by Euro- 
jieoiis. During the long rainy season the air is loaded with moisture. 
The hamattan quickly changes this state t)f things, and many ]ifrsons 
who have fallen ill during the rains recover in a short, time. But it 
produces chaps in the lips, and aifiicts many of the natives with sore 
eyes. The easterly winds of the diy season extend to the shores of 
the sea os far south as Cape Vcnl. Bui south of it westerly and 
north-westerly winds prevail, exce{>t in some idaces whero there is 
a regular idternation of land- and sea-breezes. 

Sene^mbia has long been noted for the great degree of heat to 
which it is subject all the year round. But it does not appear to he 
.subject to a greater degrcje of heat than other countries situated in the 
same latitude, except those tracts which lie along tho banks of tho 


tree. Among trees used for commercial {uirpoRes ore the African teak, 
the mahogauy-tree, the mangrove, and others. Tho mimosa from 
which tho gum is obtained is common on tlie table-land of the 
Jaloofs, though loss so than north of the Senegal. Thoro are some 
trees which yield caoutchouc. Cassta, cardamoms, and orchil are 
obtained from the interior. Along the sea-coast, and also on the 
islands, and in tho low flat country between tho Rio Nuhez and the 
Gambia, different kinds of palms are found in great abundance; palm- 
oil and palm-wine ai*e important articles of domestic economy. 

The domestic animals do not diifcr from those of Kurojio, except 
that a few camels are kei>t in the desert of the Jaloofs and in the 
countries near the Sahara. Horses are numerous and the brood is 
good. Blaek cattle are niirneroiis and of great size. Butter in a 
melted state is a considerable article of inland trade, and hides and 
loruH are largely exported. Sheep and goats are uoufiiied to some 
tracts, but xiigs and fowls arc reared everywhere, tho negroes being 
generally fond of pork. Among the wild animals the ele]diaut occupies 
the first place, and supplies nearly all the ivory which is exported from 
the English and I*ortuguese settlements on the Gambia, Rio Grande, 
•ind Nuhez. The hix>popotatiius abounds in all the rivers, especially 
In the Senegal. There arc lions, leopards, and panthers. The striped 
iiyiunu is very common. The wild animals which are used for food 
arc tho buflulo, the w'ihl boar, wliich is of prodigious size, deer 
of dillereui klnd^, antelopes, tho hare of tho Cape, and porcu- 
pines. Alligators frequent all the rivers, and tint boa is found in the 
.ower marshy country. Among the bii'ds the white licnui is one of 
.he mo.st beautiful. Guinea-fowls, turtlc-dovos, uurl wood-pigeons are 
ibuiidant. I'urtlcs are uiimerous on some of the ishiiids. There are 
levoral kinds of large aiits; their hills resemble the huts of the 
negroes. 

Little is known of the mineral wealth of Senegambia ; but it would 
teem that the greater pari of the mountaiiiH are -mainly composed <if 
Tousione, nnd that iron oxisiB there in incxliauHtible quantity. Tho 
lativcs nra also ac(|uaiiite(l with the art of extracting the metal, and 
here are fimiaces in some jrnrts. Gold is found in tho.se jiarts which 
lie between the iifliiieiits of the (^pper Senegal, uh in Buiiibook, 
Fooladoi), Manding, &c. It occurs iiiostly in the form of small grains 
in an alluvial soil. 

Jnhaliifantif»--The inhabitants of Senegambia belong properly to 
the negro race. But the Moors have entered Senegambia in con- 
sitlerable iiiimberH, and mixed with the most populous tribes of the 
negro race. These tribes arc known under tho names of Fouhihs, or 
Fooluhs, Jalofs, or Jaloofs, Muudiugoes, and SiTrawollios ; and they 
occupy tho more elevated ])art of Seiic^gaiiibia, leaving to the other 
minor trilies only the low country which extends along the sea from 
tho mouth of the Gambia to Cape Verga. 

The nations among which the Moora have settled have partly 
embraced the Moharnmeilau religion. The structure of their body 
diflers also more or less from that of tho true negro race. The 
inhabitants of Bondoo, who arc a mixture of FooLohs, Maiidingoes, 
Scrrawollies, and Jaloofs, are described us of middle size, well-niade, 
and very active ; their skin of a light copper-colour, and their faces of 
a form afiproachiug nearer to the European typo than any of the 
other tribes of Western Africa, tho Moors excepted. The women vie 
in point of form with the handsomest women in Europe, and they 
have very delicate features. The difforeut tribes speak diflerent 
languages; but that of tlic Foolahs and Mandiugoos is generally 
understood by all of them. In respect of commerce and civilisation 
they are far more advance<l than the other black tribes. There are 
schools in almost every town f<»r the instruction of youths who intend 
to make the Molmuiniedau religion their prufessioti, in which tliey 
ore instructed in ruarling and wiiting Arabic from tho Koriin. Their 
habitations are rather small, but they are kejit clean and neatb Both 
sexes are dressed in a very decent inanuer. • 

Tho smaller nations, who exhibit in their bodily structure the true 
negro typo of tho Ethiopian race [Africa, vol. L, col. 124], have 
romaiuod in a low state of ciyiliBation. They cultivate some rice, but 
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n a very unskilfu] and Hlovenly way. They have plenty of pigs and inhabitants, and several other towns contain from 3000 to COOO inbabit- 
fowls^ but few oatUe, and no o&er domestic animals. They generally nnts. Most of the inhabitants are Foolahs, but in the fastuesses of the 
wear only a piece of cloth about their loins. Their huts oro extremely mountains there arc still some small native tribes of negroes. In the 
dirty. They are ferocious in their manners, treacherous, cruel, and country which extends between Foota Jallou and the coast, each 
oppressive ; and a tribe of the Bagoes are complete pirates. village appears to have a chief, but no political connection subsists 

Political Stoic of Society . — It appears that little authority has been among tho villagcis. 
introduced among the smaller tribes. They do not keep slaves, and ^ European SeUlemcnts and ihdr Trade. — The European settlements 
have adopted the practice of soiling their prisoners of war to the in Senegambia are stnctly commercial. The settlers have not acquired 
slave-traders. The larger tribes bavo ^ established regular govern- the property of any laud, except the place on which they have settled, 
ment, with a king and a hereditary nobility. Each town or district and no cultivation is carried on by them or their people, except at a 
is under a chief. It would also seem that certain revenues — os, for few spots which arc rather gardens than plantations. Each of the 
instance, the presents received from tho merchants who traverse the three European nations which have formed settlements has taken 
country with goods — are divided among tlioso petty chiefs. But the possessiun as it were of one of the three largo rivers, the French of 
king has the power of making war and peace. All these nations the Senegal, the English of the Gambia, and the Portuguese of tho 
keep a considerable number of slaves. !j^e government of Footatoro Kio Grande. Each has built a fortress on on island not far from the 

is a kind of theocratical republic. ^ the mouth of the river, which servos as a safe place of deposit for 

Political JJivisiona cmil Places, — The whole country along the sea, goods which arc imported, and from which the productions of the 
from the mouth of tho Senegal to Cape Vord, and os far inland as country arc shipped. The merchants sot out from these places in 
the western declivity of the table-laud of the Jaloofs, is subject to lai^ river boats with theur goods at certain Bensons of tho year, and 
the king, or Diltnel of Kay or, who resides in the town of Mocayi^ ascend tho rivers as far as they are navigable. They stop at certain 
Tho iuhabitfints are Jaloofs. Within tho boundary of thin state is points to which tho natives bring their x*roductlouB to exchange for 
the town of Cogue, which is a commercial xilace, os two roads unite European manufactures. 

here, oue leading southward to the Gambia, and the other eastward Tho principal French settlement is St.-Louis, a town containing 
to Footatoro. it has 5000 inhabitants, and many Moors are settled about 15,000 inhabitauts, of whom about 800 ara whites. It is built 
there. The numerous villages on the rocky poiiiusiila of Cape Yord on a ssindy island, about two miles long and a quarter of a mile wide 
constitute an aristocratical republic, governeil by a senate, which is on an average, which is about five miles from tho mouth of tho river, 
composed of tho chiefs of these villages. Only vessels drawing less than 12 feet of water can soil up to the 

Between Cape Verd and the mouth of the Gambia ore the small town, as there is a bar across tho mouth of the river. [Senegal.] 
states of Baol, Sin, and BniTS. The French have a commercial | The Fi'eneli have also two small fortresses on tho banks of the Senegal, 
establishment at the town of Albroda, the residouco of the king of one at I*odlior, nt tho western extremity of the island of Morfil, and 
Barra. East of Barra is the small state of Badiboo. the other at Bakel, or Baqucllc, in the kingdom of Lower Galam, not 

North of Barra and Badiboo is tho state of Solum, which extends far from the junction of the J*^nlcmc with the Senegal. Between 

westward to the sea, where it occupies both sides of the river Joombas. I’odhor and St.-Louis there are several places to which the Moors of 
The oapitul (l^ahoro is built on its hanks, and small vessels can ascend the tribes of the Trnrza and Brakiias bring at certain seasons tho gum 
as far as the town. It ]ia.s some commerce with tho i^Veiicli scdtle- which they collect in the mimosa forests of tho south-westom districts 
ment of Gorao. Among other Hiiiall states sitimied in the lower of the Sahara. Such places are called markets, and are oxdy inhabited 
region, between tho Senegal and Gambia, are tlioso of \auimaroo, during tho stay of the Moors. The most frequented arc the Escalo- 
Katoba, Wooli, Walo, Burba, Jaloof, and Footatoro. The last iiiitned du-Doscirt and the Escnlc-du-Coq, or Braknas. The French have also 
slate, which is more extensive than most of the others, is divided a foiiiress on the island of Giiree, near Cape Verd [Goiiee], and au 
among seven chiefs, who form a council, and elect a marabout, or estiiblishmetit at tho mouth of tho river Casamanza, which enters the 
priest, fur their king, whohowover can do nothing without the consent sea between the Gambia and tbc Uio Grando. 

of tUe council, and reigns only during its ])leasure. It frequently The Plnglish settlements are principally on the Gambia. [Gambia 
happens that this chief of the federative aristocracy is changed two Oot.ony.] 

or three times in a year. The capitsil of Footatoro is C'huloignc. The l*ortiiguese settlements aro dispersed along the batiks of the 
Sedo and Cancl arc rather large towns. The inhabitants arc chiefly diflercnt arms of tho iiio Grande and on the Casamanza. Tho principal 
P'oolahs. settlement is Bissao, a well-built fort and town on a largo and fertile 

III the mountain region and contiguous to the western uud southern island of the Jeba branch of the itio Grande. It has about 3000 
banks of the Senegal ia Galam, which eoniprehends the country from inliabitaiits, and an excellent and spacious port ; tho po{)u]ation coii- 
the Falls of Feoloo (Ur 30' \V. long.) westward, but does not extend aists chiefly of mulattoes and blacks. Higher up the same branch of 
to a great distance from the river. 11 is dtuisely inhabited, a string the liio Gr:indc is Jeba, with a pox>ulatiou short of 1000 inhabitants, 
of towns occurring along the banks of the river, among which Tuabo, which likewise consists of blacks and mulattoes. On tho southeni 
Makaiiiia, and Miissala are csousiderablc ])laces. The iuhabitaiita are branch of the Uio Grande is Bolula, a mercantile establishment, and 
mostly Sorrawollies ; they aro distiiiguisiicil by their manufacture of on the northern or Caehco branch the town of Gachco, a considerable 
cotton stiifls, to which they give a line and xternianoiit blue colour, jdaec with a harbour, which however is only accessible to vessels 
Between Galam and Wooli on the Gambia is Bondoo, the most power- drawing 10 feet of water, as a b:u* runs across tho mouth of the 
fill state in these pai'ts of Seiiegainbia, -wliich is jirobahly owing to river. In the country of the Feloops, between the Cachco branch of 
the king, whose title is .Mainy, being less dt^umdent on the chiefs of the Uio Gniiulc and the Gambia, the l\>rtugucBe have several scttlc- 
the villages and towns. TJioiiihaljitaiits, wlio arc a mixture of Jaloofs, meuts, as at Ziughinchor and Miihia Kakonda on the Casamanza 
Foolahs, Serrawollics, and Maiidiiigne.«i, aro much occupied in trade Bivor, and at Yintang on a small river which falls into the Gambia, 
and manufactures. Tlio most imjiortaiit ])lacos are Boolibany and To all tboso placi^s the natives bring Ivor}', wax, hides, horri.s, and 
Fattccouda. East of Bondoo and south of Kajaaga is Bambouk, Home; gold, the greater |)art of which is shipped to England from 
which is noted for its gold-mines. [Ba.uhoi;k.] Bissao and Cacheo. Many Portuguese have settled in this country as 

The other statiis which lie fai'tlier cast and soiitli in tho mo.^t agriculturists, and have married black women. Tho number of 
elevated x^art of tho mountain region and lietweeii tho numerous mulattoes in these parts Is cuiisidorablc. 

tributaries of the Senegal, are much Jess known than those hitherto Nearly all tho articles of commerce wliicli aro exported from the 
described. Tho most extousivc are l*\>olado, the ancient country of Euinipean sottlcmeuts in Scncgauibia aro brought from the interior by 
tho Foolabs, who however were exx-iellcd from it by the Mandingoes, small caravans or cafilas, which sometimes x>rocccd to the coast, bub 
with the towns of Koceiia, Kerninoom, and Bangassi ; Mauding, the generally stop at certain x^accs where commercial establiahxneuts aro 
native countiy of the klandiugoes, whicli comprehends the indst Ibimd, and take in exchange for their goods, flre-arms, X’owdor, India 
eastern portion of tho mountain region, and has several mines of gold, goods, coral, atiibor, glass beads, iron, tobacco, rum, and cutlery, 
with the towns of Sibiduoloo and Kamnlia; Jalloii Kadoo, the untn- Though a groat port of Senegambia is rich in iron-ore, the process of 
habited wilderness which extends betwe^en tho sources of several obtaining the metal from it is so rude and requires so much Libour, 
branches of tho river Senegal ; Koukodoo on the, Ba Fing, or priucipal that many of tho natives prefer buying it from Euroxieans. 
branch of the Senegal, which has some rich mines of gold, with the Commerce wU/t Sudan and Timhuctoo. — A consideniblo commerce is 
town of Ivonkroma ; Satadoo, with tho ca]>ital of the wune namo ; and carried on between Senegambia and the countries farther east The 
Bentilla, with the towns of Baniaerile and Kirwuni, which is inhabited priticijial articles of trade aro salt, slaves, and gold. A large portion 
by very intelligent agriculturists, and whore thet*e are sovoral smelt- of gold colloctcd in the countries situated ou the banks of tlio ux>x>er 
iug-furnaces. On the river Gambia are the small states of Ncolo, liniuclics of tho Senegal goes to Tirnbuctoo, and thcnon to the 
with the town of Tambacunda, and Teuda^ with the town of countries on the south of the I^reditcrraaean. The caiilas by which 
Jallaootto. j this commerce is carried on follow two routes. The most uorthera 

It dues not appear that there is any large kingdom or state south ; departs from the Senegal in the. kingdom of Kajaaga, or Upper Galam, 
of the Gambia, with the oxcexitiou of that of Foota Jail on. Indeed to which country the traders go from all parts of Soucgaiubia. Ilenco 
us this state Las subjected tho tribe of the Tjaiidamas, who inhabit the i*uad runs east-iiorth-east to YaiTa, nuil then east to Benown in 
the oountiy between that river and tho Nunez, and rimderod it ; Imdamar. From Benown it coiitinuoa eiist through couiitrm which 
tributary, it may be said that its dominions extend to the very shores ! are little inhabited on account of their sterility, to Walet in Beroo. 
of the sea. The x>rinctpal scuit of its power is tho well cultivated and : From Walot it again pnssc.s through deserts, until it approaches the 
populous plains of tho elevated table-land of Foota Jalloii, whoi*© tho ■ Joliba near Baracanga, whence it continues at a short distance from 
capital, Timbo, not far from the sources of the Senegal, contains 7000 i tho banks of tho river to Tirnbuctoo, Tho southern caravau-routc 
GEoa. my, vol iv. 2 k 
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leads from the banks of the Gambia through Neola, DentUa, and 
Konkodoo, to the great wildemeBs of Jallon Eodoo, which, having 
traversed from west to east, it passes over the mountain range 
between Kamalia and Bammakoo. At Bammakoo the goods are 
embarked on the Joliba, and descend to Yamina, Sogo, Sansanding, 
Jenneh, and Timbuctoo. 

(Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa / Mollien, 
Travels in Africa to the Sources cf the Senegal and Gambia s Gray and 
Boobard, Travels in Western Africa ; Caillid, Travds through Central 
Africa to Tinihuctoo; London Geographical Journal,) 

SEKEZ. [ALPJfis, Basses.] 

SENLia [Oise.] 

SENNA is a country on tho oostem coast of Africa, and a portion 
of that region which on our maps is called Mouomotapa, and hiu 
acquired some famt; on account of tlie rich mines of gold which it 
contains. It is situated between 16® and 20® S. lat., 30® and 37® 
E. long., and is stated to cover a surface of 43,200 square miles. It 
forms the capitiiucy of the Rios de Senna, tho only territory that the 
Portuguese really possess on the oast coast of Africa; their other 
possessions, as Mozambique, Pemba, Ac., consisting only of fortiiied 
towns, to which no territory, or only n very small temtory, is 
annexed. This capitaiicy is bounded E. by the sea, S. by tho nioun- 
tains of Sofala, and it extends to the kingdoms of i^uitovo and Barne, 
which inclose it on tho west. To tho north of it is tlio independent 
kingdom of Monwes, from which it is chiefly separated by the course 
of the river Zambesi. 

The shores of Senna are low, and continue so for some distanco 
inland, but tho country gradually rises as wc proceed westward. At 
tho distance of 150 to ISO miles from the sea there are some low 
mountain ranges, separated into two portions by tho plain through 
which the river Zambesi runs. A great part of the country west of 
these ranges appears also to be a plain, the surface of wliich is hilly. 
Towards the western boundary, near 30® E. long., tho country is 
covered with mountains. 

Senna is well watered ; numerous small rivers descend from the 
adjacent mountains, all of which join the Zambesi. This river, whoso 
course probably cxceerls 800 miles, originates in the countries west of 
Senna, of which we have no account. Its upper course within Senna 
is from south-south-west to north-north-east, but it gradually turna 
more to the east. It is in many places upwanla of three miles in 
breadth. From the town of TcU? downwards it is navigatorl, though 
the navigation is very tedious in the wet season, owing to the rapidity 
of tho current, and in tho dry season on account of the nnniurous 
shoals and tho dcflciency of water. Above Tei<S tho Zambesi enters 
the fiat country, but it runs between high rocky banks until it eiiten 
the low country at the distance of about 50 miles from the sea in a 
straiglit line. Ju the low country it divides into two branches at 
Marooro, of 'which tlie northern is colled the river Quiliutane, and the 
southern Luabo, and both branches are navigable. A large branch 
separates from tho Tjuabo not far from the place of division, and 
bisects the delta of the Zambesi, falling into tho sea at neai'ly an equal 
distance from the mouths of the QuOimnne and Luabo. It is called 
the Melambey, from a place near its mouth. The einhouchuros of 
the Luabo and QuJliniane ai'e about 60 miles from one another. 
Where these rivers flow througli the level tract, they form numerous 
islands, occasioning a very rapid cuircnt in uiauy of the narrow inter- 
vening channels. 

The delta of tho Zambesi and the low country near the sea consist 
of a flat, which is marshy, and covered witli mangroves to low-waWr 
mark. Higher up the ground is cleared to a comuderable extent, and 
the countiy abounds in villages ; but towanls the place whore the 
river divides into arms, nearly t^e whole surface of the country is 
covered with ninhcis and bamboos, iutensjieraed with extensive 
swamps. A few isolated trees, a species of ]>alm, are scattered over 
this unwholesome waste. The more elevated iiari of tho country, 
about tbe town of Senna and higher up the river, is an exteiiKive 
plain, wliich descends towards the banks of the river with a gentle 
slope. 

The rainy season commcuccH in the beginning of November, and 
continues to the cud of March. When the rain fully sets in, tbe river 
soon rises above its banks, and inundates the contiguous country to 
tho distance of several miles inland. Jitiring this period the heat is 
very oppressive, but not unwholesome in tho higher parts of the 
countiy, except in the vicinity of lakes. 

The cultivated grains ai-e rice, maize, millet, and wheat. The 
sugar-cane seems to succeed well. Coffee is grown in the more 
elevated country. Indigo grows wild. The cotton-shrub is cultivated 
by the negroes, but only for home consumption. Vegetables an: 
mwn in considerable quantities.^ A kind of grass is cultivated as 
rood : before it is quite ripe, it is plucked, dried, and husked in a 
large wooden mortfv, and then ground between two rough stoxios. 
The meal thus obtained is made into a porridge, which is generally 
eaten with fish. The fruit-trees are tamarinds, oranges, cocoa-nuts, 
palms, and mango-trees. Among the forest-trees is a species of 
cotton-tree of a gigantic size^ frequently measuring 60 feet in circum- 
ference. The wood is used for canoes in preference to any other, as 
not being subject to the attack of wonna Large boats 50 feet long 
are made of a BiD£^ tree hoUowod out. 
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The wild ftnityialw are elephants, rhinooeroses, Ilona hippopotami, 
alligators, monkeya and deer; but there are probably many others, 
which have been overlooked by the few persons who have visited this 
country. There arc the common domesiio animals. Fish is very 
plentiful in the river, and ooustitutes one of tbe principal articles of 
food of the negro population. Bees arc very common, and wax is an 
article of export. 

Gold and iron are the only metals which are known to exist in 
abundance. Gold is chiefly found in the mountains of Sofala, and in 
those which surround the colony on tho west ; and it does not ap^or 
that tliis article is brought from tbe kingdom of Moraves, but it is 
obtained in those of Quiteve and Bame. Iron is obtained in 
abundance from the southern districts of the colony, and also from 
the kingdom of Moraves; the hoos with which the slaves till the 
ground are made of it, Mu^lo is got in tho liills which run parallel 
to the coast. Tho populSwu consists of a few Portuguese and 
mulattoes, and a great number of blades. According to the state- 
ment of tho governor of Rios do Senna, the number of the whites 
and mulattoes in 1810 did not exceed 500. Tho negroes are partly 
free and partly slaves of the whites and mulattoes. The colony is 
divided into several districts, each under a I’ortugucso governor, who 
collects from tho free negroes the taxes in kind, consisting of bees’- 
wax, fowls, moat, vegetables, and rice. 

The only harbour in the colony which is visited by vessels is that 
of Quilimane. about 8 miles from the sea, ou tho northern arm of the 
Zambesi. This town, with the otlier Portuguese settlements, Senna, 
and Teto, are described in the article MozAMBiquF. Coast. 

SENNAAR is a country situated in the north-eastern parts of 
Africa, on the banks of tho Nile, luid at the junction of its two groat 
bmnehos, the Bahr-el-Azrek (Blue River) and tho Bahr-ol-Abiud 
(White River). It was formerly an independent state, and one of the* 
most powerful in that part of Africa ; but it now constitutes a part 
of the Egyptian province called Bel<jd-es-Sudan (or country of the 
blacks). This province comprehends all the coiuitrics which lie on 
both sides of the Nilo south of Wadi Haliuh, or the stsceiid catanict 
(near 22® N. lat.). with the exception of Abyssinia, and consequently 
comprises those countries which are known by the collective name of 
Nubia and Scniiaar, to which inusi be added Kordofaii. The most 
impot*tatit 2 )ari of Beldd-cs-Sudan is Sennaar, and thi; seat of tho 
provincial government has been fixed at Khartum, a town built iu 
modern times at the confluojice of the Bulir-cl-Abiad and Bahr-ol- 
Azrok. The boundary lines of Sennaar are imperfectly known ; and 
they have varied considerably at diiferoiit times. The present area is 
estimated at about 60,000 square miles. Uu the north is Dar Sheiidy, 
a part of Nubia, on the cast some wauderhig iribi.>s, on the south-east 
Abyssinia, on the south the mountain tribes of the Nuba, and on the 
west is Kordofan. 

Surface and Soil . — The most fertile portion of this country is that 
pari which lies between the two great brauclics of the Nile, and 
is called the Island of Sennaar. At its southern extremity, 
between 11® and 12*^' N. lat., Ls a mountain region called Jcbcl 
Fungi. This region st^eins to cr>iiKtitiite u link of that great chain 
which appears to traverse Africa iu its whole width from east 
to west, near 10“ N. Jut., uml which U u;dled by AbuJfeda and 
Kdrisi Jebel-al-Komri, or the Mountains of the Moon. The informa- 
tion collected from the natives asHigiis to this range ricli mines 
of gold and iron, both of wliich are worked. This part of Sennaar is 
a plain, on which only a few isolated Jiills rise. The greater pari of 
this ])laiii appears to be formed by the alluvial deposit of the rivers. 
It is nearly a dead level, and the Bahr-ol Azrek rises during the floods 
to within two and thnic feet of the siimiuit of its banks, and the 
Bahr-el-Abiad in most parts spi’cads over a large tract of country. 
The soil is in general very good, an«l in some parts of excellent 
<|uality, though there arc also tracts which are nearly sterile. Lhurra 
is sown at the end of the rainy scasou, but iu gcnoml only so much 
is grown as is necessary fur the maintenance of the population. The 
most uoribera pari of the 7 >cniDsula has little wood, and is loss fertile 
than tho south c;m. The bottem along the banks of the Balir-el-Azrck 
is tiarrow, and similar to that in Egypt, being hardly irioro than two 
miles wide ou an average. Luring tho iuuudatioiiH it is iiiiuually 
covei'ed with a deposit of rich earth, and is exceedingly fertile. But 
tho valley of the Bahr-el-Abiad is of a diflerent description. The 
low flat along its banks is of greater extent, generally niensuring four 
miles across, but it is chiefly stuidy and sterile, and after tho inunda- 
tion grass Bprings up, a production nearly unknown in the valley of 
the &thr-el-Azrek and Nile. The flat country which lies at tho book 
of these banks of tho Bahr-ol-Abiad is also iuuiulated to a considerable 
exmnt. ^'he woods which cover this tract contain many timber-trees 
of huge size, especially on the western side of tho river. 

The country west of the Bahr-cl-Abiad belongs principally to 
Kordofan [Koudofan]; south of it is a mountain region, whose 
general appellation seems to he Jebel Nuba, from a nation which 
inhabits its fastnesses ; this mountain region is said to be rich in gold 
and iron. The most northern offsets of this region are called J^ol- 
Dair and Jebel Minmin, and approach within 25 miles of Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofan. The tribes inhabiting these mountains have 
not yet been subjected to the sway of the Pasha of Egypt, though 
the level countiy forms a port of Bel5d-es-Sfldan. That part of this 
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countiy which belongs to Sonnaar is not equal in fertility to the island 
of Senuaar, part of tho soil being light and too sandy. 

The peninsula between tho Bahr-el-Azrek and the Atbara, or Asta- 
lioras of the ancients^ the largest of its confluents^ is also a flat 
countiy. Tho plain extends soutli ward to the country of the Shongalli^ 
which belongs to Abyssinia, where it terminates at the mountain 
region of Habesli. In t-b^a plain aro several isolated mountains which 
lire the retroat of tho nomadic tribes of the Shukoriohs nnd Biaharles, 
who cannot be dislodged from thorn, and woiidor about in the plains 
with their herds as long as they find pasture, retiring towards tho 
end of the dry season to the uncultivated bauks of the Atbara, where 
they still find gross when the vogotiition of the plain has withored, 
and where they wait for tho setting in of the rains. In general the 
soil of the plain is tolerably good, and after the rains will produce 
dhurra. The Shukerieh Arabs also cultHite some 2 )atcheB. 

Jiivcrs. — The more important rivers, the Bahr-ol-Azrok and Bahr-eb 
Abiad, with their chief tributaries, aro mentioned under NlLK. 

Cliiaatc, — In spring tlio tbcrmonioter at noon rises to 100“ and 118°; 
but it is said that it attains a greater height about the summer solstice. 
Tho regular rainy season generally begins in tho middle of May, or tho 
beginning of J une, and coutinues to the end of September. But some 
rains occur even in tho beginning of April, whicli 4 ire generally 
attended by bard gales from the north or iiorth*east. lieforo the mins 
regularly set in, two or throe times in tho spring hurricanes occur. 
The wind comes from tho south-east. After blowing tremendously 
for ten or twenty minut<»s, the atmosphere assumes a blood-rod colour, 
which is soon succeeded by total darkness, which lasto about a quarter 
of an hour. Tht! hurricane usually subsides at the cud of two hours 
from its cummeucoment ; but the nir is loaded with sand for two or 
three days afterwards. 

Productions . — Tho grain most cultivated is dliurra, or millet, and it 
is an ai*iicle of great inland trade. Wheat is also cultivated. Tho 
cnltivaiiou of the sugur-caue seems to bo confmed to a few places. In 
the kitciieu-gardens tliero are grown onions, red-pepper, bahmiych, a 
mucilaginous vegetable, chick-pcas, kidney-beans, cucumbers, and some 
jilaiits which ure nut found in Kui^pc ; cotton nii<l tobacco aro grown 
as objects of commerce ; near the town of Seiiiiaar there are lemon- 
trees. Tile timber on the banks of llalir-el-Abi.*ul is uscmI for boat- 
building. The boats ur«! built of acacia. In tho desert betwcien 
Scnuiiar and Jvordofiin there is » thorny shrub, called nskanit, the fruit 
of whieb is used us food. The fruit of the alhib<?-trec is considered a 
dainty, and coiistitutos an article of trade. Tho fruits of the nionkoy- 
breud tho doum-tree, and uebeek-troo arc consi- 

der fid as very good. 

Horses are mure uumcrou;< in Sonnaar than in the countries farther 
north on the banks of the Kile. The chief wealth of iho numerous 
iioiiiudie tribes whicli inhabit the uncultivated districts of tlie country, 
consists in their camels, cattle, sheep, and goats. The camels aro killed 
for food. Tlie cattle arc of good size. The slicep and goats are 
without wool or hair. I\)wlrt are ideiitiful in some places. Wild 
animals are very numerous. The elephant is found os far north as 
14** 3(r N. lat,, and in some parts in great numbers. Tlfc giraflo i.s 
abimdaut in Atbara. I'lie aniinals whose flesh is used as food, flhd 
which are very jileiitiful, aro mountain goats, antelopes, wild cuttle, 
wild asses, and liares. There are several kinds of hyocnas and monkeys. 
The rivers are inhabited by tho liippoiiotauiuis and the crocodile. From 
the skin of tiiu hijjpujiotainus whips are made, which are a consider- 
able article of trade. The flesh of the crocodile is eaten. Birds arc 
numerous. Water-fowl arc plentiful on tlm banks of the Buhr-el- 
Abiad. Ostriclms are abundant in the deserts, especially in that tract 
which separates Scuunar from Kordofaii ; their foathera aro a consider- 
able article of trade. Wilil < J uinoa-fowls aro numerous. An iinmenso 
(juuntity of lioiiey is collected in these countries, os]>ecially on the 
islands of the Bahr-el-Ahiad, aiic] it is a considerable article of trade. 

Gold and iron exist in tlu^ ilebel Fungi, and iron is also found in tho 
desert which divides Sonnaar from Kordofan. There ni'e some salt 
works on the Bahr-el-Abiud, but most of the salt used in Seuiiaar by 
the rich is brought from Boeydha in K ubiii. The poor use a brine as 
a Hubstitiiie, whieb they ju'oeure hy dissolving in hut water lumps of 
a reddish-eoloiired saline earth, which they obtain from tho nomadic 
tribes of the Atbara. 

Inhabitants.- The inhabitants of Sennaar aro cither free cultivators 
or ' mowellcd.* The latter are a ])aculiar race ; they are descendants 
of slaves, who from goucratiou to generation live at large, and pay 
their masters monthly a part of their gains. If the slaves of two 
masters many, their children become the joint property of their 
masters. In ap 2 >carance there is no difibrcnct*. between tho slaves and 
the free population. The slaves have usually a darker complexion, 
but some of thorn aro light-colourod and huudsomo. The language 
spoken by the natives is the Arabic. 

In tbo interior of Sonnaar, south of 14“ 30^ N. lah, ore the Bukarah 
ArabSy who have maintained their indeiiendcnco. On the western 
bonks of tho Bahr-cl- Abiad is tho Beduin tribe of Husoniyoh, which 
extends southward nearly to 13“ 30' N. lat. 'They are generally fine 
men, a shade lighter tliuu those of Sonnaar, and the feuiules arc not so 
dark os the m^cs. South of tho Jlusaiiiyeh Arabs are tho Shilluks. 
The few individuals of this nation who have btieu sueii by Europeans 
were clumsily formed, their legs being too short for the size of tlie 
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tmnk. Tho hoads of zomo were shaved ; the hair of those unshorn 
was curled and woolly. Their countenances aro harsli and savage * 
their cheek-bones high, and noses narrow near the root, but broad and 
flattened towards the nostrils. The Incisor teeth of tho lower jaw had 
been extracted. Tho only weapons they had were sticks, shields, and 
snetiTB of a rude construction. They speak a language different from 
that of their neighbours. Thev wear no covering, and worship the 
sun and moon. Opposite the Bhilltlks, on the eastern bonks of the 
Bahr-el- Abiad, live the Denko^ who were originally the same nation, 
but they aro now quite distinct, and constantly at war. The principal < 
wealth of both nations consists of cattlo. 

The peninsula of Atbara is the residence of two powerful tribes, the 
Bisharies, or Bisharocn, and the Bliukerieh. The former occupy tho 
northern portion of the country. [Bisitareen; Nubia.] The Shu- 
kerich ore handsome men, with fine countenances, tall, and not black. 
They are proud, but more polished and less debauched than the Bish- 
arics. They do not speak Arabic. Though those two tribes derive 
their BubaisteDce chiefly from tho produce of thoir herds of camels, 
cattlo, sheep, and goats, they repair to the banks of the Atbara imme- 
diately after the inundation to sow dhurra, and remain there till the 
harvest is gathered in. During the hottest part of tho summer, when 
tho gross is dried up in the desert, they again descend to feed their 
cattle on the herbage on tho borders of the stream. 

Government . — The pasha of l^lgyjit maintains a regiment of infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry in Beldd-es-Sddan, and governs tho jiro- 
vinco by a sandjar, who resides in the town of Khartdm. But only 
a small portion of the country is immediately subject to the governor, 
nearly tho whole being subordinatoly under the authority of native 
sheiks. 

Towns . — The most populous place at present is Kharthm^ situated 
at tho confluence of tho two great branches of the Nile. It has become 
a place of importance, in consequence of having boon made the resi- 
dence of the goveiTior. The houses are built partly of sun-dried bricks 
and i>art1y of dhurra-stolks. Tho former capital was Sennaar^ which 
was destroyed when the Egyptians occupied the country in 1822, and 
in 1820 it cousisted of a lieai.) of ruins, except a few houses which 
were inhabited by some merchants. The town wus afterwards rebuilt, 
and tho inhabitants resumed their inanufacturiug industry. Among 
tho manufactures are mats with beautiful devices mode of split doum- 
leuves, and dyed of various colours, conical straw-covers for plates in 
elegant patterns, silver-stands for coflee-cupa in filagree, >var1ikc 
weapons, os spears, knives, Ac., and amulo^ which are worn for 
security from every kind of disease and casualty. There is a well- 
funiishod boza^. Wady-Medinah and Missalemieh, between Kennoar 
and Khartum, carry on noiiie commerce with the adjacent country. At 
MonJedrah, on the Bahr-el-Abiad, are the dockyaixls in which boats 
are built for the pasha of Egypt, but it contains no inhabitants except 
the w^orkiucn employed in their construction. In the interior and 
within the mountain-region of .lebel Fungi is tho town of Gohh^ 
whicli is said to be equid in size to iSoiinaor, and to be noted for its 
‘ron-warc. 

Manufactures . — That branch of industiy in which the Seniiiiareso 
are most distinguished is leather, which is of the liest quality, and 
much superior to that made in Egypt or Syria. This leather is 
workeil into dilTereiit articles, wliich have an extensive sale in the 
valley of the Nile and in Arabia. The most important of these articles 
are comcl-saddles, sandals, and leathern-sacks. AVhere dates grow 
Lsords and ropes are made of the fibrous interior biu:k of tJie palm 
iate-tree, and in some jilaces of reeds. Thu shields made of the skins 
)f the rhinoceros and giraffe are used all along the Nile and across 
the mountains os far as Cosseir and Kenueh in Upper Egypt. Cotton- 
cloth is made by the women fur domestic use, but it constitutes also 
a considerable article of trade in Nor them Africa, uuder tho name of 
dumour. The workers In gohl, silver, and iron are very skilful, and 
execute tlieir work neatly with very simple tools. I'ottery is made to 
\ considerable extent in Senuaar. In some places coloured straw-hats 
ore made with great neatness, and they are sent to different countries 
ill the neighbourhood. 

Commerce . — The province of Bok^d-es-Sddan is the seat of au exten- 
sive commerce. Its commercial relations with tho interior of Africa 
extend as far as Begharmi. The caravans which dejmrt from these 
places go as far as Cairo. Numerous pilgrims from the interior of 
Afric*4i iNiss through Sheiidy and Sennoar on their road to Suakim on 
tho Rod Sea, and by tbo same way many products of the country an<1 
of tho interior of Africa are sent to the coasts of Arabia, where they 
are partly exchanged for the goods brought fi-om llindiistan and the 
Indian Archipelago, while Eurox)eaTi goods reach Abyssinia and the 
eastern countries of Sudan by tho way of Egypt Two caravan-routes 
lead to tho port of Suakim on the Red Sea ; one from Sennaar and 
the other from Shondy. There is a much frequented canivan-road 
from Shendy to Cairo, which for a considerable space follows the 
course of tho Nile. At tho village of Daraou, about 10 miles N. from 
Assouan, on tbo east bank of tho river, the caravan-road terminates, 
and the goods are embtu'ked in boats to be conveyed to Cairo and other 
places of Egypt. The common route between Shendy and Sennaar 
lies along the banks of the Kile aud the Bahi>el-Azrek, but there is 
a shorter roa«l through tlie desert, which runs nearly due south 
from Shendy to Abouhorrus at the confluence of the Bahr-el- Azrek 
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with the Baihad. Two oaravan-roadB lead from Sennaar to El-Obeid 
in KordofiuL :From El-Obe'id the route pasMs westward to El-Tusher, 
the present capital of Dar-Fur, and thence to Kobbe and Kubkabfyah. 
The common commeroicd road from ^nnoar to Gondar in Abyssinia 
runs in an east-soath-eastem direction to Bas-ol-Fil, where the mer- 
chants of both countries meet and exchange their goods. 

Few of the articles imported into Sennaar are brought from 
European markets. The principal ortides imported from Egypt are 
the sembil and mehleb, both of which are in great request in Sddaii^ 
the former as a perfume and medicine, and the latter as a condiment. 
*The sembil is the Yuleiia celtica or Spiga ccitioa of the Italians, and 
is chiefly grown in the southern provinces of the Austrian dominions; 
it is scut from Yonice and Trieste to Alexandria. The mehlob is 
brought from Armenia and Persia, and shipped at Smyrna and other 
ports of Asia Minor for Egypt. It appears to be the fruit of a tilia. 
Sugar is brought from Upper Egypt, and soap from Syria, wliero it is 
manufactured. F]*om Egypt arc also imported many manufactured 
articles, as takas (a sort of coarse cambric dyed blue), white cotton 
stufls with red borders made at Meballa in the Delta, iiielnyes (a blue 
striped cotton cloth), linen made at Siout and Maufaloot, and sheep- 
skins dressed with the wool on, which arc often dyed blue and red, 
and are used os saddle-cloths for the horses, dromedaries, and asses of 
the natives, and as carpets for the women’s apartments. Beads of 
wood, of coloured glass, coloured agate, coral, and amber are imported 
to a considerable extent. Paper, made in Genoa and Leghorn, goes to 
Dar-Fur and other countries farther west. Brass-wire is in great 
demand, as it is used for ornamenting the lances by twisting it round 
different parts of the shafL Of hardware, the must saleable articles 
are common nusors, flies, thimbles, scissors, needles, nails, steels to 
strike fire with, and sword-blades. The sword-blades are made at 
Solingen on the Khino. Tar is imported to mak*} Wiiter-skins water- 
proof^ and to rub the backs of the camels. Silver trinkets for female 
ornaments, such as bracelets and ciir-rings, are imported in great 
numbers ; most of them go to Dar-Fur. Lookiug-ghisses of Ycnctian 
and Trieste mauufactui'e, with gilt covers, are a considei’ablc article in 
the Egyptian trade. 

The ])rincipa] article of export is slaves. They are partly imported 
into Sennaar from Abyssinia, Kordofan, and Ihir-Fur, and partly 
taken fram the mowelled, or native slaves of the countiy. Damour, 
or ootton-stuff, is always in graat demand, as tlio cotton manufactories 
of Sennaar and those of Begliarmi furnish the greater jiart of north* 
eastern Africa with articles of dress. Gold is partly got from the 
mines in the Fungi and Nuba Mountains, and partly from Abyssinia. 
Other important articles of export are ivory, mostly from l^ar-Fur, 
rhinoceros horns, musk, whips and other articles of leather, ebony, 
the coffee brought from the western districts of Abyssinia, liouey, and 
ostrich feathers. India goods rc^ach Sennaar by the way of Jidda and 
Suakim. They consist of dillereut sorts of cambric from Surat and 
Madras, of coarse muslins from Bengal, of spices, especially cloves 
and ginger, of India sugar, the beads called reysh, and sandal -wood. 

The inland trade of Sennaar is very active, ]jartly in consequence of 
the great number of caravans which continually traverse the country, 
and create a groat demand for camels, and partly on account of the 
different productions of the several parts which constitute tlie proviucc 
of Bcldd-es-Sudan. No gold cuiTency is in use among the merclmntM 
of Seuntiar except unst^uriped pieces or rings of pure gold. They are 
of diflerent sizes, from 30 paras (2(1.) to 240 piastres (3/.) ; and during 
the whole tinie’the market lasts an ofTieer sits with the scales before 
him, and weighs gold gratis for all persons. S]>atiiHh dollars are 
currtsnt. In some parts the beads are used as small coin. 

Uutary, — The ancient history of Sennaar is very little known. It 
appears that it once formed a port of the empire of Abyssinia, and at 
a later period of Nubia. In the 13th or 14 th century it was wrested 
from Nubia by a family which came originally from Teysafaan, a 
country in Sddan ; and at one time that family was in possession of 
nearly all Nubia, the wliolc country from the secoud cataract to the 
mountains of F ungi being subject to them. On the east their em; lire 
included Suakirn and a large tract of the coast of the Bed Sea, and on 
the west it extended beyond Kordofan. in the course of time the 
sovereigns, called ‘ muks,' became tuo indolent to transact iiusinesH, 
and apfiointcd a vizier, who soon possessed hiiuself of all the power, 
though he continued to pay outward respect to the luuk. This took 
place about two centuries ago, and since that time the power of 
Sennaar has been decreasing, and several chiefs have become nomi- 
nally and really independent. In 1322 the country was invaded by 
the army of Mohamod Ali under Ismael rosba. The vizier made no 
resistance, but obtained good terms for himself, by which the southern 
part of Sennaar, which lies within the mountains of Fungi, was left to 
mm as a vassal of the praha of Egypt, and the muk was reduced to 
the station of a private individuaL 

(Burckhardt, Travels in Nubia; London (Jeoyraphical Journtd^ 
vols. iL V. iz. X.) 

SEN N ECE Y-LE-GRAND. [Sa6N£-et-Loir£. J 
SENOUCHES. [Euiie-et-Loiiu] 

SENS, an archiopiscopal city in France, in the department of Yonue, 
the chief town of the fourth arrondissement, is situated in iH*" IV 54" 
N. lat., 3"" 17' 12" E. long., on the right bank of the Yonue, 250 feet 
above the level of the sea, 70 miles S.E. from Paris by the Lyou 
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railway, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, 
and 10,355 inhabitants in the commune. It occupies the site of the 
ancient Affendicum, which was afterwards called Senonea from the 
name of the people to whom it belonged, and thence is derived the 
modem Sous. Agendicum or Senones became under the Romans tho 
chief town of Lugdanensis Quarto, or Senonia. It became at the end 
of the let century of the Christian era tho seat of a bishop, and after- 
wards of an archbishop. In tho middle ages it was the oapitai of a 
county, whicli was united to the crown by the kings Robert and 
Henri 1. The archdiocese of Sens is now united to that of Auxerre. 
The archsoo of Seus-et-Auxerro is co-extensivo with the department 'of 
Yonne; the province of the archbishop comprises also the sees of 
Troyes, Nevers, and Moulius. 

The town is of an oval form, surrounded by ancient w^ls now 
partly destroyed. Some of Ao large stones of tho foundation boar 
Roman inscriptions. Of the nine gates of the city, thrae belong to ^e 
middle ages, and the rest are modern. The street^ with the exception 
of that through whicli the Paris and Lyon mad passes, ore narrow and 
emokod, and the houses goncmlly ill-built. There are two bridges 
over the Younc, which is joined by tho Vannes on the south side of 
the town. The principal* public buildings are tho cathedral, which is 
a large gothic structure of various dates, remarkable for the size and 
good effect of its interior, for its painted windows, and for tho height 
of its tower; and the college, which is a modem structure. The 
cathedral is nearly as large as the motro[iolitan church of Notre-Damo 
in Paris. In tlie apse end, behiinl the Grand Altar, is a spirited repre- 
sentation of tho martyrdom of 8t.-iSavinioi], first bishop of Sens. lu 
the middle of tho choir is a white marble monument of tho Dauphin 
(father of Louis XVI.) and his wife Maria Josopha. lu one of the 
cIuiiicIm of tho nave is a beautiful sculptured altar-piece, representing 
tho principal scenes of the Passion. In one of the suburbs is a church 
dedicated to »St -Savinien, which dates from the 11th century. Many 
houses in the town date from tho 14 th and 15th ceutiiries, and many 
of them arc adorned with Hculpturos. There arc public baths, a 
theatre, an hospital, an ecclesiastical seminary, and some filcasant 
public walks. 

Tho chief manufactums are of glove- and ahoe-leatber, cotton-yam, 
straw and chip huts, woollen stufls, polished steel, glue, beer, caudles, 
spirits, tiles, and earthenware. The chief trade is in com and flour for 
tho supply of Paris, wiuos, wool, hemp, tiles and bricks, bark, leather, 
tan, timber, &c. Linen is bleached. Sous has a public library of 
GGOO volumes, and a muscMiui. 

SKIMJLVEDA. [Uastilla la Vilja.] 

SEUAING. [LTfeiiK.] 

SEllAMPOOU. [lliNDirsTAN.J 
SKUEGIPE DEL KEY. [Brazil.) 

SEUETH, UIVEU. LAusnuA.] 

SEttlNAGUIk [CAsnMKUP:.] 

SEIUNQAPATAM. [H lndustan.] 

SEJiK, or SEBQIJE. 

SEUPA. [ALEMTIiJO.l 

SEltPUCJIIOW. [Moscow, Governineiit of.] 

»ERUA CAPRIOL A. [Cai ita.n ata . ) 

SEURA VALLE. [Oknoa] 

SliRRES. [Ali*i:s, Bassks. ) 

8ERVAN, ST. ) Iijj-m-t-Vilaim:.] 

SERVIA, or SERBIA, a political division recently formed by decree 
of the emperor of Austria, consisting of portions of South Hungary and 
Slavonia, it is styh'.d the Woiwodschatt of Serviaand Tonies war Bauat, 
and includes the Bauat of Temeswar (couiprising tho counties of Baez 
Bodrogh, Toroutal, Tenies, and Knissu, in other words, tho temtories 
of the Biiczka and the Bauat), and the Syrtiiiau districts of Ruiua and 
lllok. The emperor is styled Grand- Woiwodo, and tho actual governor 
Vicc-Woiwode, who resides in Temesvar, and is assisted by a minis- 
terial commission and a native administrative council. Tho woiwode- 
Hchaft is divided into 5 disii'icts. It has an area of 11,528 square 
miles, drained by the lilaros, the Teinos, tho Theiss, and tlie Danube. 
Tho population amounts to 1,42G,221 Serbs, Wallachs, Germans, and 
Hungarians. | Croatia; Hunoahy; Temeswau.] 

SERVIA (Si/rp, Serbu:), nominally an cyalct or province of European 
Turkey, in reality a tribuhiry principality governed by an hereditary 
princti, was an iiitegrul part of Itlnropeaii Turkey till tho beginning of 
the firesent century. It is bounded N. by the Danube aud tho S^vo, 
which separate it from Austria, E. by Wullochia and Bulgaria, 8. by 
Kumili and Albania, and W. by Bosnia, from which it is separated by 
the Drina, an afllucut of the Save. Tho length of Servia from east 
to west is about 145 miles, from north to south about 150 miles. It 
lies entirely in tho basin of the Danube, which river is joined by the 
Have, and afterwards by the Morava, which crossos.the centira of 
Servia from south to north, receiving numerous affluents ; those on 
its western or left bank come from the Mounts Htalatz, an offset of the 
Dinaric Alps which divide the waters of the Morava from those of 
tho Driuu, and those on its eastern bank from tho Bulgarian Moun- 
tains wliich are offsets of the Balkan range. Servia is a country of 
mountaiiiH and valleys, in great part covered with ancient forests. 
The country has excellent pastures, in which are reared numerous 
herds of cuttle. ’J'he populatiou of Servia is about a million, mostly 
belonging to the Greek Church. The Hervious, or Herbs, are a branch 
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of the Slavonic race, and thdr language is one of the moat poliahod 
clialecta of the Slavonian. 

The principal towns of Servia are — SemendriOf situated at the con- 
fluence of the Jessava with the Danube, a fortiflod town, with about 
12,000 inhabitants : Belgeadig : Poserovatz, or PoMertmiz, a regularly 
built town of 4000 inhabitants, in the lower paH of the vidley of 
the Morava, is celebrated for the treaty signed here by Prince Eugene 
in 1718, which deprived the Turks of Ifiingary, Little Wallachia, and 
part of ^rvia: Zahatz, or Schahaez^ a fortifled town with 12,000 
inhabitants, near the mouth of the Dubrava in the Save : UJitza, near 
the borders of Bosnia, a town of GOOO inhabitants, carrying on a con- 
sidorablo trade : VtdUevo, a neat little town, with 1500 inhabitants, on 
the Kolutnbara, at the foot of the Medvedniak Mountains, nearly due 
south of Zabatz ; KragojewcUz, a small town in the south of Servia, 
near the junction of the two Moravoa, w:]^pire a diet of the representa- 
tives of Servia proclaimed, in 1830, Milbsch and his heirs princes of 
Servia: Gladova^ or AVadova, on the Danube, in the efist of the 
principality ; population, 3000. The citadel of Qladova, called Feth 
Islam, is garrisoned by the Turks. 

The soil in general is very fertile, but a large part of the country 
is in a state of nature, still iitii'eci aimed, and covered with rnagnifi- 
ccut forests of oak and other timber-trees. The plains of the interior 
are in ]>ai*ts well cultivated, and yield fine cro])B of wheat, barley, 
maize, oats, rice, hemp, flax, tobacco, &c. The cleared parts of the 
valley of the Morava are especially productive of fine maize, and in 
j>roof of tlic uatund fertility of the soil, it is enough to say that wild 
Hainfoin gn)ws luxuriantly along tho road that ascends the valley. 
Cotton is grown in some of the valleys, and vineyards are planted in 
favourable situations. 'Flie best wines are those grown in the valley 
of tho Morava, and those of Semendrla, in tho valley of the Jessava. 

The face of the country is described as generally beautiful in the 
oxirumo ; Hills and woods, glades and streams, succeed in an cmdloss 
chain, each link a fierfeot latiflscape,” says tho author of ‘Frontier 
Lands of the (Jhristiaii and Turk.’ The )>o))ulatiou is fur the iriost 
jiart Hcatiured over the couuti*y in handets and villages; and substantial 
i'arnihousos, w'ith extensive ollices, are sometimes scon apart from the 
villages. The coiiutry abofluds with game. Horses and horned cattle 
arc bred in great numbers. Swine are coiiiitless. They feed wild iu 
the oak-forests, and are exported in ituuioiisc numbers to Hungary and 
iSlavonia, whore they are fatted and sent to Vienna and other towns 
of Cormauy. The ileldu iu ]iarU of the country are inclosed by hurdles 
to keep out the swine, which rove about half wild. Snakes and 
lizards are in parts very numerous. Mosquitoes and marsh fever 
render the low groumls, which in parts Hki]*t tho Save, uuiuhahitable. 

Tho country is said to he rich iu miuerids, but of tliis souroc of 
wealth, as of the more readily worked wealth of the oak forests, little 
or no advantage is taken. Iron-ore is found at suvuml points; very 
rich ou{)per'oro is found at Madeubek iu an offset of tlio Balkan near 
the oastorii frontier. Silver is also found hero. Sidt is procured at 
Koveral points. Agriculture and cattle and swine bm^ding Hocm the 
chief oecupatious. Tho ])oo]dc seem generally to enjoy a kind of 
rough ])rosperity, and to be in a state of material ju'ogress. Tho 
Servian ]irincoB have opened some good roads, tin? principal of which 
arc those that cross the lower part of tho principality from the 
frontier of Wallachia to Belgrade, and the roacl u]) the valley of the 
Morava from Bolgrado and Senieiidria to Nissa. Those lines aro 
chiefly macadamised, in parts made with gravel. 

‘The Serbs,” says tho author of ‘Frontier Lands,' before quoted, 
‘ai’e ill figure tho liiiost race 1 liver saw” — a fair people, of good, in 
many instances, of colossal stature, with V*lue eyes, light hair, and 
open countenances. Tho houses in the towus arc in general well 
built, but ill tho villages and liamlets they are constructed iu soiiie 
iiistaiices with wattles plastercil with mud, more gcncnilly of rough 
planks. Under tho Turkish rule tliey eiijo 3 ’ed almost unlimited liberty 
IIS long as they payed their taxes; hut under the rule of their princes 
this liberty has >»ccn vastly curtailed, by the introduction of tlie pass- 
I»ort and quarantine systems, and of intricate custom-house regula- 
tions, which would ho simply ridiculous as childi di imitations of uunie 
of the great iioighbouriug states if they w^ere not so dutriiiieuta] to 
the progims of an otherwise promising country. 

The principality is in spiritual matters subject to the nrcli bishop of 
Bolgrado, or Semen Iria, and to the bishops of Zabatz, Tiimik, and 
lijitza, who are paid by tho government, the archbishop receiving 
5000 dollars, and each of his suffragans 2500 dollars a year. Tho 
number of priests is about 052, whti ore juiid by the parishioners. 
The number of monks is small. In 1840 there were 80 elcmeutuiy 
schools, with about lOOO scholars; iu 1850 thera were 200, which with 
tho college of Belgrade, had an iiggrcguto of 8000 pupils. About 20 
students are sent to Kieif, in Russia, to study theology, and about 
double that numlier aro educated iu tho universities of Western 
Europe, chiefly in France. There is only one priiiiiug-])re8S in tho 
whole country, and that belongs to tho govci'ument. 

Tho revenues of the principality are estimated at a inillioii dollars 
a year. Tho militia oonsists of two battallioiis of infantry of 1000 
each, a squadron of cavalry 200 strong, and 300 artillerymen. But 
os tho herbs are eminently a inai'tial people, it is esti muted that tho 
country could equip 150,000 foot and 10,000 horse. 

The country of Bervia under the Roman ompiro formed the province 
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of Mcosia Superior. It was invaded by the Qoths under the emporor 
Valens, and some centuries later by the Servi» a tribe of Slavonians, 
to whom were allotted some grounds south of the Danube by the 
emperor Leo VI., in order to oppose them to tho Bulgarians, who 
threatened the very existence of the empire iu the lObh century. 
By degrees thd Servians encroaobod tdao upon the territories of 
tlio empire, and in the 12th century the emperor Manuel Cumnenus 
was obliged to fight against them in order to check their incursions. 
During the sabsequeut decay of the Eastern Empire, and its conquest 
and partition by tho Latins, the Servians established themselves firmly 
iu the country of Moesia, forming an independent principality under 
a princo styled Dospotes, iu the same manner os the neighbouring 
Slavonian states of Bosnia and Croatia. Murad 1., sultan of tho Otto- 
mans, married a daughter of tho Despotes of Servia ; but several years 
after, the Servians, Hungarians, and other Christian nations near tho 
Danube, alarmed at the progress of tho Turks in Albania, oollected a 
large force under Ijazor, Despotes of Servia, and marched against 
Murad, who mot tho Christian army iu the plain of Kossova, near the 
frontiers of Albania, a.d. 1389, and defeated it with dreadful slaughter, 
but was liimsolf killed by a Servian noble, Milosh Obeldvitz, Lazar's 
Hon-in-law. Lazar was taken prisoner and killed by the Turks in 
revenge for the death of their own sultan. In tho following century 
Sultan Murad II., who hotl married the sister of George, Despotes of 
Servia, turned his arms against his brother-in-law about the year 1440, 
overran Servia, took the fortress of Semendria, and obliged George to 
take refuge at Ragusa, from whence ho made his way to Hungary, 
where he joined the gallatiL Huuuyades, and through his assistance 
recovered part of his territories. At last Mohammed II., after taking 
Constantinople, finally conquered Servia, which he unnoxed to his 
empire, with the exception of Bolgrado, wliicli was bravely defended 
by the Hungarians under ITiinnyude^ and was only taken (in 1522) by 
Solyman the Groat. Servia continued u province of tho Turkish 
empire till 1717, when Prince Eugene, at the head of an Austrian 
army, took Belgrade and conquered a }>art of Servia, which was ceded 
by the sultan to Austria by the peace of Passarowitz, 1718. But in 
tlie subsequent war of 1739 the Austrians, being worsted by the Turks, 
lost Servia, and gave up Belgrade also by treaty. Marshal Laudon 
retook BiJgriule in 1788, but Austria gave it iq) again to tho sultan by 
the peace of Szistova iu 1791. 

About the year 1804 tho Servians, availing themselves of the revolt 
of Pusswau Oglu, pasha of Widin, rose in arms throughout the country 
against the Porte. They chose for their leader George Petrowitsch, 
Burnamod Kara, or the ‘ black,’ a countryman who, having taken a 
|)art in a former unsuccessful iusurrectiou iu 1787, had fled into the 
Austrian territories, and served iu the Austrian army iu the campaign 
of 1788-9. After the peace in 1791 Kara George had retumeil to his 
country and resumed his professiun of herdsman and grazier. He was 
stem and taciturn, but courageous and robust, lii January 1S06 two 
iiuiiieruus Turkish armies, one from Bosnia under Bckir Pasha, and 
tho other from; Nissa in Rumili under Ibnihim, pasha of Scutari, 
entered Servia, Kara George had no more than 1 0,000 men, but they 
were determined, and knew well tho country and tho intricacies of its 
forests. Hi; kept iu check both armies, and in tho month of August 
defeated the pasha of Bosnia, ami drove him back across the Drinu 
with great loss. Ho then turned rapidly against the pasha of Scutari, 
who proposed a truce. But the truce not being ratified by the Porte, 
George surprised and took Belgrade, except the citadel, which sur- 
reudured in 1807. Seiwia was now free from the Turks. A sort of 
military government was formed, consisting of the chief jiru- 
prictors of the various districts, each of whom was at the head of 
a body of cavalry funned of his tenants and friends. Tht;se otticers 
asHiiinbled once a year, about Ghristmas. at Belgrade, to deliUorate, 
under the presidency of Kara George, u 2 >ou the ufliui's of the country. 
A souato of twelve membiTs, one elected by each district of Servia, 
constituted the pormaueut executive. Mutual jealousies and disson- 
sioiis soon broke out between the principal governors and Kara George. 
Tho hittcT, in order to strengthen his power, undertook tlie invasion 
of Bosnia in 1809, vphilst Russia ivas at war with the Porte. He 
proved uiisuctcessful, and was obliged to retire into Servia, protected 
by a diversion made by a Uussiau corps on the side of the Danube. 
In 1810 he dcleated Kurschid Pasha, who had advanced from Nissa 
witii 30,000 men, and soon after ho routed another army from Bosnia, 
and drove it hack across the Driua. He availed himself of these 
Hiiccesses to obtain from tho diet of 1811 more ample powers, and a 
sort of ministry, which resided continually near his person. The 
I’orte proposed to ackiAC>wledge Karii Gc?oi'ge lis Ilospodar of Servia, 
oil condition tliat tho Turks should garrison all tho fortresses and keep 
tho arsenals and anus. It was eas^for persous acquainted with Otto- 
man policy to foresee what would be tho results of such an arrange- 
ment. The negotiations lasted till 1813, when the news of the success 
of Napoleon 1. in Germany freed tho Turks from the fear of Russia, 
and stimulated them to make a hist cllbrt against Servia. Two Turkish 
armioB advanced, drove before them some Servian corps, and carried 
several strongholds. Kara George, losing on a sudden his flrmnew, 
crossed the Danube and took refuge iu Austria, and afterwards in 
Bessarabia. Universal discouragement followed, and the Turks 
occupied tho whole country ami entered Belgrade. Servia l>ecame 
again a pashalik. Milosch Obreuowitsch, originally a swineherd. 
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aloBO kept up Hie insiirrecfion about Jagodinoi in the Bcmthem die* SETEEF. [AtioknuL] 

trietii but was at last obliged to acoept the amnesty offered bj the SETTLE, West Riding of Yorkshire, a marke^town, wd the seat 
pasha for himself and foUowers. The Turks howoTer haying oontriyed of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Gigglesydok, is^ situated in a 
to (jet into their hands the leaders of this last insuirection, shot a mountainous district near the left bank of the river Riddle, in 54** 4' 
noftiber of them, regardless of the amnesty, and empaled tiiirty-six N. lat., 2" 18' W. long., distant 54 miles W.N.W. from York, 235 miles 
of them at Belgrade, in front of the paisa’s palace in 1815. Miiosoh N.N.W. from London by road, and 253 miles by the North-Western 
himself effeoted his escape: be ran to the mountains, and the railway. The population of the township of Settle in 1851 was 1976. 
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insurrection began afresh. Having assembled tlie Heyduks and the 
fdgitiyeB and emigrants of the former insurrection, he attacked 
the kiaya, or lieutenant of the pasha, who had advanced against him 
from Bel^de at the head of 10,000 men. The kiaya was defeated 
with the loss of his artilleiy and baggage. The pasha came out of 
Belgrade with the rest of his troops, and was likewise defeated, and 
obliged to retire to Kcupri under on escort given him by Milosch. 
Kurschid, pasha of Bosnia, sent another army under his lieutenant 
Ali, who was defeated, taken prisoner, and sent back to his master 


railway. The population of the township of Settle in 1851 was 1976. 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Craven and 
diocese of Ripon. Settle Poor-Law Union contains 31 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 154,591 acres, and a populatiou in 1851 of 
18,762. 

The town is situated at the foot of a limestone rock upwards of 200 
feet high, called the Castleberg. The parish churcli is at Oigglcswiek, 
on the opposite side of the river, over which there is a stone bridge. 
In the town is a neat church in the early English style, built in 1838. 
The Wesleyan and IMmitive Methodists, Independents, and Quakers 


with presents. Milosch afterwards went himself to the camp of have places of worship. There are National and Infant schools, a 


Kurschid Pasha to undertake negotiations of peace. The only article 
upon which they could not agree was that Milosch wished the Servians 
to^ remain armed, to which the pasha would not consent. AVlicn 
Milosch rose to mount his horse, the pasha's janizaries fell upon him, 
but AH, who had been so generously treated by Milosch, iuterjioaed, 
representing^ that Milosch had come spontaneously and under a safe 
conduct, which ought not to be broken. All’s firmness saved Milosch, 
who was allowed to depart. The negotiations continued; Servian 
deputies wero^ sent to Constantinople, and at last a firman of jieace 
came^ appointing another pasha friendly to the Servians. The forts 
of Belgrade, Znbatz, Ujitza, ScmcD<lria, and Sokol were to remain in 
the hands of the Turks, but the Servians retained the administration 
of the country, their senate, and they alone taxed themselves. Mean- 
while Ku'a George was living in Bessarabia, where he sc'ems to have 
entered into the Russian schemes for overthrowing Turkey. lie retired 
to Servia with some con fcdcnites, with a design of raistzig the standard 


literary society, a mechanics iustitute, a news-room, and a savings 
bank. The Public iiuildiugs is au Elizabethan edifice, erected in the 
market-place in 1832. (kitton-maiiufactui'es are carried on; the 
inachiuery is worked by water-power. Ropes and paper arc iiiiid(\ 
The land in the neighbourhood, urhich is chiefly used for grazing, is 
exceedingly rich. The market is hehl on Tuesday; fairs for cattle aro 
held frequently, and pleasure fairs twice or thrice in the year. A 
county court is held in the town. 

ShlTUBAL. I Esthemaduha, PortugueMe.] 

SEVASTOPOL. [CniMEA ; Si:nASTOi*or..] 

SEVENOAKS, Kent, n market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Ln^v 
Union, in the jiarisii of Seveiiouks, is situated in 51" 16' N. hit., 0 ’ IP 
E. long., distant 1 7 miles W. from Maidstone, and 2.3 miles S..S.E. from 
liOiidon. The population of the town of Seveiioaks in 1851 was l,S5o. 
The living is a vicarage in the anrh deacon of Maidstoin; and diocese 
of Canterbury. Scvcuoaks l*oor-Law Union contains 1C j»arishfH and 


of insurrection, and was betrayed, it is said at the instigation of townships, with an area of G7/188 acres, and a populatiou in 1851 of 
Milosch, into the hands of tlie Turks, who put him to death as lie 22,095. 


sl^t in a hut. 

Milosch restored with some modification the constitution established 
by Kora George. Ho created a provincial admiuistmtion ; every 
^strict or knef has its kueven, or civil o dicer, and every great division 


The town is situated on an cminenee which forms the nortIi(!rii 
brow of the chalk-marl aud greensand range of iTigli lands, in the 
midst of a fertile and well -cultivated district. The streets are lighted 
with gas. The churcli is a spacious and hiiudsome edifice, with a 


amenable to the samp couite as the laity. Bolgra<le has a small *Sonnocko, a fotinclling brouglit iij) by some clniritable iierson in this 
Turkish garrison, and is the residence of a pasha, who has no dii*ect town, is free to boys for classics only, and lias two exhibitions of 
authority in the affairs of the countzy. Servia pays a fi-\ed amount of i year each : in 1854 thei'o were 8 seholai’s i>ii the foundation. This 
tribute to the Porte, which is yearly delivered by the prince into the icliool, and a large range of almshouseK founded at the same time by 
hands of the pasha. The natives of Servia arc allowed to tiudc all Seveiiokc, is under the goveriiziient of a co!-jior:ith>n consisting of two 
over the Ottoman empire, when furnished with Servian passports, wardens and four lussistants. An cntlowed school, fmmdod by Lady 
By an imperial Haiti Slierif, issued in 1830, religious liberty, hero- Mnigarct Boswell, provides for the instruction of 200 children The 


ditaty succession in the fiimily of Milo.ech, the formation of a national 
militia, the right of erecting schools and hospitals, and the adminis- 
tration of public justice were among the piivileges confirmed to, or 
conferred upon, the Serbs. For several years after this Milosch gave 
himself up to amassing wealth ; when tlie senate established by the 
new constitution determined to examine the public accounts, be 
suddenly retired tp Semliu. He soon I’ctumcd liowever, azid fomented 
a nvolt against the senate. II is complicity being discovered, he 
resigned Ids post, and withdrew to Bucharest. He was succeeded by 
Prince Milan, after whose death Prince Michael, the second sozi of 
Milosch, became ruler of the Serbs. Micliael after a shoirt period of 
power was deprived of the princely functions, for practices siznilar to 
those of his father : and Alexander, sou of Kara George, the present 
ruler of Servia, was raised to the jiriucely dignity. 

The senate of Servia consists of 17 members chosen for life, from 
the most influential persons in the principality ; they arc irremovable 
by the prince, on whom they form a constitutional check. Since 1850 
no Turk is allowed to hold real property in Servia, or to reside izj it, 
except in one or other of the five fortresses before named. The Serbs 
are said to be favourable to tlie views of RusNia, te which power they 
arc akin in blood, language, and religion, and to whose intrigues they 
are mainly indebted for their favouraljle relations with the Porte. 
SERVIAN. [nkRAUi-T.] 

SESIA, RIVER. [P6.] 

SESIA, VAL DI, or VALSESIA. LNovaba.] 

SESSA. [Lavoro, Tkrra di.] 


icliool, and a large range of almsbouseK founded at the saiiu* time by 
Seveiiokc, is under the governnieiit of a coi-jiomtion consisting of two 
wardens and four lussistants. An endowed school, founded by Lady 
Margaret Boswell, provides for the instruction of 2no children. The 
m.'irkc’l' ifl Saturday, chiefly for corn ; a market held on the third 
Friday of each month for cattle lias declined. There are two yearly 
fairs. 

Adjoining Sevenoaks is Knole Park, one of the finest niaiisions in 
the kingdom. It is very sjuicious, of different da ti»B, and contains a 
lai^je and valuable collection of paintings, as vrab as mucli curious old 
furniture ; it stands in a noble juirk of 800 acres, well stocked with 
deer and abouuding with stately trees, csjiccially beeches : both 
mansLou and park arc open to the; public. 

SEVER, ST. [Laki3i:s.] 

SKVERAC;-LE-OH ATE AU. [Avj:yro*i. 1 

severe, STE. [Lndre.1 

SEVERN. The Severn is the finest, and, next to the ’rhames, the 
largest and most important of British rivers. The original name of 
the Severn was liafrcn, of which Severn is only a corriij>lioii, ft was 
subsequently called by the Roniaus Sabrina, a name given to it, as is 
i.aid, in eonsequence of the fate of Sabra, or Sabi-izm, who was the 
daughter of Locriue, king of Britain, by Estrildis, a eaj»t.ive vii-gin, in 
order to unite himself to wdiorn Locriuc liad divorced liis foi*mer 
riuecii Gwendolen. On the death of the king, Qwendoleii assumed 
command, and caused Sabriua and her mother to be disowned in the 
Iliifrcri, which frjm that time received her name. Milton, in his 
(^omiiH,* has made Sabrina the goddess of the river. 

The Severn rises on the west orn border of MoNTuoirEUYsniRE, from 
. chalybeate spring on the eastern side of Pliiilizntuuu, at a very con- 
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1 krra di.| ^ | sJdendde elevation, aud witliin a very short distazico from tlie sources 

BES^ro^ the chief city of the Thracian Chersonesus, was situated ' of the rivers Wye and Rhiedol. It flows eastward about 12 miles tt) 
on tne ^Irapont. Theopompus that Scstos was a small but IdinidlocB, as fur as whiidi place it still retains the original British 
well-fortined town, which was^ connected with the port by a wall of name of JTufren. At Llanidloes the Severn receives the waters of tlm 
200 feet; and thaf^ owing to its position, and the current from the Clywedog; and thcnco it iiiclinos to the north-east by Newtown and 


Propontis, it commanded the clumiiel. At the close of the great 
Persian war the town was besieged by the Athouians, and the inhabit- 
ants, after being reduced to the greatest straits by famine, opened the 
gates. The capture of Sestos ( 2 }.c. 479) torminatul this great cam- 


Welshpool ; near the latter place it becomes navigable fur small boate 
and barges. Some distance below Welshpool it is joined by the 
Vymwy, and aiiout a mile lower quits Montgomeryshire. 

Previous to entering Siiuop.sriiuK, the Severn inclines to the east. 
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p^gn, which sicpalised by the victories of Salamis, Platica, aud and this is its general direction through the vale of Shrewsbury! 
Mycale ; and with this event the history of Herodotus closes. (Strabo, From the town of Shrewsbury, which it nearly surrounds, it takes a 
^21; Thucyd., i. 89.) south-eastern course through Coulbrookdale to Bridi:eiiorth. aud 
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LEVANTE and DI PONENTE. [Genoa.] 
SETANG, RIVER. [Birma.] 


enters Worcestershire a short distance above the town and ]»ort of 
Bewdley. The principal tributaries of the Severn in Shropshire 


SEVERN. 


SEVILLA. 


no 


are— <m the right bgnk, the Meole or Red-Brook^ which enters at 
Shrewsbury; the Oound, Mar-Brook, and Bore-Brook; and on the left, 
the Perry, Tom, Bell-Brook, and Worf. The Severn revives the 
whole of the waters of the interior of Shropshire, and its course 
through that county is between 60 and 70 miles. From Bewdley the 
river runs southward to Stourport, where it receives the Stour on the 
left, and about 8 miles lower down the Salwarpe joins it on the same 
side. Five miles farther it reaches Worcester. Two miles below this 
city the Severn receives a considerable accession of wator from the 
right bank by the junction of the river Tome, the principal part of 
whose course is in Worcestershire, but which rises in Radnorshire, and 
flows through portions of Herefoi^shiro and Shropshire. Still flowing 
nearly 8ou&, the Severn passes Upton, and quits Worcestershire at 
Tewkesbury, where it receives the Avon, and enters Gloucestershire. 
[Avon, Upper.] 

From Tewkesbury the river again changes its diroction, and 
gradually inclines to the south-south- weBt> which direction it chiefly 
follows for tho remainder of its course. A mile above the city of 
Qloiicester the stream divides into two channels, which unite a little 
Gloucester, forming tho rich tract of land called Alnoy Island. 
Tho Fromo joins it before reaching Newuham. A short distance 
below Newnh.'irii the channel widens considerably; and although it 
retains the name of river as far as the mouth of the Bristol, or Lower 
Avon, it is rather the lostuary than tho river. The total length of tho 
iSevc'rn, from its soiirco in Montgomeryshire to tho Bristol Channel, is 
about 200 miles. 

Ill the ancient division of Britain, the Severn appears t'» have formed 
tliu boundary botwoeu tho ttirrituries of the Siluros and tho Ordovices 
on the west, and the Dobuiii on the oast. In the subsequent divisions 
of counties, it has scarcely anywhere been employed os a line of 
Hi‘])aratioii. 

In tho commoncomont of its Cf>urao, the valley of the Severn is 
narrow, and supplies little ])a3turago ; below Llanidloes it gradually 
opens, and is from one to two miles wide, and tolerably productive. 
Th(» r:i.iigc of the Pliiilimmnii Hills, which, extending west, comprises 
tlu! Long Muniitain, and terminates in tho Breiddon Hills, separates 
the draiii.'ige of the Severn from that ol‘ the Wye, Tcjiiie, Clun, &c. 
By this range also the course of the Severn is deflected to the north. 
On tho west and north-west the Berwyn Mountains separate the 
tributaries of the Severn from those of tho Dovoy and the Doe. ! 

Ill respect to navigation, the Seveni has long been of very great | 
iniporiance. Jt supplies the means of transporting the produce of i 
mines and manufactories of various descri])tions lying in tho vicinity 
of the rivtsr to the sea, to Nin'th Wales, and the towns and remote i 
districts of the counties thr oigh wliich it flows. Along the greater I 
part of its course the use? of the Severn as a navigable river has bc'cii j 
impeded by fords and sin nils, and by tho deficiency of water in 
drought, find tho sujiGrahuudauce of it during rainy seasons. Tiie 
whole of the Sovoru navigation, extending qpwards of ItiO miles, is 
frcc! l‘n)m tolls. 

The eoiniri(n'cial importanctj of the Severn has been much increased 
by its coniiectioti with several canals, which are here enumerated ; — 
the Sti'iiudwator Canal, which commuiices at the SeVerii near Frami- 
load, between Gloucester and Newuham, and torminates in tho Thames 
and Severn Canal, thueUjUiiting our two gnaitesl navigable rivers; the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, which shortens tho navigation from j 
the Severn near Berkeley, to Gloucester ; the Gloucester and Ledbury 
(^‘lna1 ; the WurcesUT and Birmiugham Canal ; the Droitwich Canal, 
which runs along tho valley of the iSulwar)io ; the Staflbrdshiro and 
Woi’cestt.Tshire Canal, which commences at Stourport, on tho Severn, 
:iiul, following tho coiirst) of the Stour, joins the Birmingham and 
Liverpool Junction Canal; tho Shrojishire Canal, which with its 
hrauclu's is used for transporting the produce of the manufacturing 
district of Ct»al brook dale to the Severn, which it Joins at CoalpoH; 
the Shrewsbury C7aiial, originally f«>rnn?d to convoy coal to that town 
from K«»tley in Shro]>shiro, ami since extended by a branch through 
Newport to the JSirminghaiu and Liverpool Junction Canal before 
mentioned ; mid the Worcester and Biriniiiglian) Canal. Tho Mont- 
gomeryshire Canal commences in the Severn at Newtown, and passing 
Wtdshpno], communicates with a branch of tho Kllesmere Canal, but 
as tlie tSevem is not navigable as high as Newtown, this canal can 
hardly be included la one of the connecting links in the Severn 
navigation. 

The flsh found in the Severn arc salmon, shad, lampreys, roach, 
dace, gudgeon, bleak, flounders, eels, himperns, elvers, chub, carp, 
trout, grayling, touch, and porch. Salmon wero foniiorly plentiful, 
hut are now scarce, although there are no weirs upon the river to 
impede the iLsccmt of tho fish. 

A short distance above tbo point where tho Severn morges in the 
Bristol Channel, it recxdves tho Wye, which, although inferior in its . 
siiao and the length of its coiirso to the Severn^ is much superior in 
jjoint of picturesque scenery. Tho Wyc has its source on tho border 
of Montgomexyshiro, and on the mountain of Pliuliiiimou, about 2 
miles Boiitli-west from tho source of tho Severn. Taking a south-east 
direotio]^ it receives a number of little tributaries, and quits Mont- 
gomeryshire and enters Radnorshire between the village of Llangerig 
^d the tow of Rhayader, at the distance of 18 miles from its source. 
Its course through Radnorshire is in a generally southern direction, 


and will be found described under that oounty. At Glasbuiy 
ther river inolines to the north, but on entering %8RKroRD8BiE]B 
flows south-east. The river is navigable from Hereford, and indeed 
in the winter, and whenever there is a depth of water, barges ascend 
to within a short distance of Hay, for the conveyance of timber, Ac. 
For a short distance the river diodes Herefordshire first from Glouces- 
tershire, and subsequently from Monmouthsbibe, and then enters the 
latter county, under which its further course will be found described. 
The spring-tides at Chepstow rise to a great height. [Chevstow.] 
The length of the course of the Wye is about 180 miles. -Its sceneiy 
throughout is almost without a rival among the rivers of Great 
Britain. 

Owing to the isthmus or neck of land above the mouth of the Wye, 
and the projection of Aust Cliff on tlie opposite shore, the width of 
the Severn is here only one mile, while higher up, as was before 
stated, it expands to between two and three miles. At this narrow 
part of the sestuary is the principal passage, called Aust Forry, or 
Old Passage, from Somersetshire to Monmouthshire and South 
Wales. About four miles lower down is the New Passage, which is 
considerably wider, nud not so much frequented. 

Tho soatuary of tho Severn receives the drainage of about 6900 
square miles, nsunely : — the Severn, 4500; the Wye, 1400. The 
Severn is chaigod with a larger amount of turbid sediment than any 
other river in Europe, the result of its own long course and the 
courses of its tributaries through tracts of marl and soft sandstone. 
This fine sediment is in some places deposited on its banks towards 
the mouth, and the quantity thus deposited is increased by artificial 
means. The mud is eucouniged to accumulate upon lines of pile and 
osier, which, as the tide retreats, retain tho sediment. Upon these, 
other linos of osier-fencing are placed, until new laud is raised to a 
considerahle height. On the other hand, tho sudden xisiug of the 
tides has occasioned great damage to tlie low lauds, to guard against 
whidi sea-walls, piles, and other precautionary means have been 
adopted. The inundations in tlie years 1606, 1687, 1703, and 17379 
are recorded to have jirodiioed groat devastation. 

TJie Bnntol Ohaniicf, commeucing with tlie sestuary of the Severn, 
separates Monmouthshire and South Wales from the counties of 
Somerset and Devon, and terminates in St. George’s ChanneL Its 
wifith from King's Road, the mouth of the Lower Avon, to the 
o]ipo3ite coast, is about .5 miles. It then rapidly widens to about 12 
miles, but is iigaiu slightly contracted between the southern point of 
Glamorganshire aud the western part of Somersetshire. It again 
expands, forming, on the Welsh coast, Swansea aud Caermarthen bays, 
aud, on the coast of Devonshire, Barnstaple, or Bideford Bay. The 
w'idth at its termination in St. George's Channel, taken from St. Gowan's 
Head on the coast of T^oiubrokeshire to Hartland Ptiint in Devonshire, 

about 40 miles. The coast-line, both on the Welsh and Devon- 
shire sides, is extremely irregular. Lundy Island [DryonsttireJ, aud 
Caldy Island | PembrokeshtreJ, are noticed elsewhere. From Hart- 
lantl Point to King’s Road is about 90 miles ; it appears that the 
tide travels over this distance iu about an hour and a half. The tide 
increases us it advances. At Chepstow the tide rises 43 feet higher 
than at Lundy Island. 

The ‘ bore ' witich enters the Severn is 9 feet high, and is xiroduced, 
OB iu other places, hy the depth and quantity of water on the inland 
side not allowing the surface there to he immediately raised by means 
of the tnuismitted pressure. The greatest velocity of the tidal 
current through the * shoots,’ or New Passage, is 14 miles an hour. 
This occurs low'er down two hours after high-water, but as tho Severn 
is approached the difterenco of time is diminished, according to the 
geneiiil ohservutions on this subject. 

SEVILLA, an old province of S]>aiii, included in the groat territorial 
division of Audalucia, is boimdcd N. by Estreinadura, W. by Portugal, 
S.W. and S. by the Atlantic Ocean, E. by the province of Granada, and 
N.E. by the province of (\>rdova. It is situated betweeu 36^ 4^ and 
38'* 13' N. kt., 4'^ 20' uud 7® 18' AV. long. The greatest length from 
north to south is about 1.50 miles; from east to west, about 180 miles. 
The area is 8089 square miles. Tho population in 1849 was 931,908. 
Jt is now divided into the three following modem provinces : — 


I’ruviiices. 

Bquarc Miles. 

Population in 1849. 1 

Revilla . ... 1 


420,900 

Ciiilix • . * * } 

8980 

36S,4-l(i 

Huelva . . . . ) 


153,402 

Totul . . . . 

F.089 

931,908 


A general description of Uie provinces comprised in Andalucia is 
given under that head. [Andalvcta.] The modem prt^ince of 
Sevilla occupies tho inland portion of the old })rovinoo ; Cadiz o^^u- 
pies the portion adjacent to tbo coast south of the mstiio^ m me 
Guadalquivir ; Huelva tho portion adjacent to the coast north or that 
mstusry. Sevilla is flat in tho centm, hilly in the south, and moim- 
tainous in the north. Cadiz is entirely hilly and mountainoi^ 
Huelva is flat and swampy on the south, but rises into the mountain- 
ridges of tho Sierra Moreun on the north-west. 

iAwia'^The dty of Sevilla is the capital of the provinoa. 
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[Sevilla.] Alexia de ChiMdaira^ 7 mileB SJK, from Sevilla, contains 
an old Moorish Castle, and has an extensive trade in grain. Pd^u- 
lation, 6700. AlgednUf in the province of Cadiz, a well-built sea- 
port town on the west side of the Bay of Gibraltar, is 6 miles from 
Gibraltar by water, and 14 miles by land round the head of the bay. 
The population in 1846 was 11,077. The houses are low, but veiy 
clean and white, and the balconies and lattices of the^ windows, painted 
green, have a very pretty ofleot. The town contains a military hos- 
pital of the first class, and is defende<l by a battery called tlio ^erte 
de Santiage. Antequera^ 45 miles W.S.W. from the city of Granada, 
to which province it belongs, is situated near the eastern boundaiy of 
the province of Sevilla. It stands in a fine plain, near the south bank 
of the Gugdaljorco, and contains six churches and several charitable 
institutions, and had in 1846 a population of 17,030. It is chiefly an 
agricultural town, hut has manufactures of ^ize, paper, silk, and 
cotton. AracenOf in the province of Huelva, 60 miles N.W. from 
Sevilla, lies in a hollow among mountains. An eminence crowned by 
a ruined castle overlooks the town on the south, woody slopes 
overhang it on all sides, and the craggy ridges of the Sierra Moreua 
rise high above at no great distance. The town is remarkably clean, 
and contains three churches. The x>opulation in 184.^ ivas 4370. 
Ayamonte, in the province of Huelva, 27 miles W. by S. from Huelva, 
is situated on the slope of a lofty hill, at the point where the river 
Guadiana enters the sea. It is a fortihed town, opposite to (l^ostro- 
Morin in Portugal. It contains two churches, and had iti 1845 a popu- 
lation of 6500. It has a small fishing x^ort, and has some manufactures 
of soap and coarse earthenware. 

Cadiz is the capital of the province of Cadiz. [Oadtz.] 

Carmona^ in the province of Sevillii, 16 miles K.K.K. from the city, 
occupies the brow of a lofty hill overlooking a wide and uncul- 
tivated plain. It is inclosed by old Moorish walls, which, on the 
eastern side especially, arc flanked by numerous square towers of 
exceedingly massive structure. It contiiiiis a ruined fortress and a 
oburch with a remarkable tower ; aud had in 1845 a population of 
13,072. In the time of the Moors this town was coiisidei’ed the key 
of Sevilla, and sustained a long siege previous to the capture of that city 
by the Christians. Consfanlina, in the province of Sevilla, 40 miles 
N.N.W. from the city, half encircles a steep isolated eminence, on which 
the castle is erecteci The town consists niuinly of one long street, 
and contained in 1845 a population of 69bG. During the Peninsular 
War the castle was repaired and strengthened by the French, and was 
held by them as an important post in tli<^ line of communication 
between Aiidalucia and Esiremadutvi. Eeija^ in the ]irovincc of 
Sevilla, 45 miles K. by N. from the city, stands on the loft bank of 
the Jenil, on the high road from Cordova to Sevilla, in a fine plain, 
which produces abundance of com and olives. The town contains 
several churches and hospitals, and has a beautiful alameda (juibiic 
walk) on the bank of the Jenil, planted with trees and adorned with 
fountains aud statues. There arc maim fact urt's of coarse woollens, 
linens, and leather. The population in 1845 was 28,370. It was named 
Colonia Augusta Firma by the Romans, and several Human inscriptions 
and other antiquities have lieeii found. capital of the pro- 

vince of Huelva, 65 miles W. by S. from Sevilla, oceiipic.s the hiwer 
X)art of a declivity at the mouth of the Rio (hliel, and at the head of 
a shallow lestuary formed by the discharge of the Rio (Jdici and Rio 
Tinto into the Atlantic Ocean. The xiopuhitlon in 1815 w'as 7173. i 
JereSf the modc^ni Spanish spelling of Xeres. AfamanUla, in the pro- ; 
vince of Huelva, 30 miles W. from Sevilla, is situated in a xdain which 
produces abundance of wheat, maize, aud olives. I'opulatiun, 2038. i 
Aioffuei’, in the province of Huelva, 12 miles E. from that town, stands 
on the left bank of the Rio Tinto, ou the slope of a ridge which bounds 
the valley on the south. The town consists of a few long streets 
divei^ging from a common centre, aud it has a small The 

population in 1845 was 6592. The old Franciscan convent in which 
Columlms was hospitably entertained and assisted by the jirior in 1484, 
is preserved as a national monument. From 3000 to 4 000 butts of wine 
arc produced in the district and sliipped to Xercs to be used in the 
manufacture of sherry. G^rana, in the province of Sevilla, 4 0 miles KS.K. 
from the city, stands on the declivity of a hill crowned by a castle. 
It is a handsome town of semicircular form, containing 3 or 4 churches, 

4 hospitals, 2 barracks, and a population of 17,556. It bad a university 
which was abolished in 1824. There arc some fine promenades in the , 
vicinity. The extensive |>1ain in front of the town is exceedingly j 
fertile, and produces large quaulities of grain, chiefly barley, olives, 
almonds, capers, the esparto rush, and some inferior wine. Palom^ in 
the province of Huelva, 16 miles F.. from Huelva, a small town with 
a small port on the lestuaiy of the Rio Tinto, is distiugiiished os the , 
place whence Columbus sailed on his first voyagi . of discovery, Aug. 3, i 
1492. The town contains about 1000 inhabitants. Paerto de Santa { 
Maria, commonly called El Puei^ (the Fort), in the priwixico uf i 
Cadiz, 6 miles H.E. from that city, is a large seaport-town, at the 
mouth of the Rio Guadalete, just outside the Bay of Cadiz. The 
mouth of the river forms the harbour, and a bar at the mouth iirevents 
the entrance of large vessels. The Calle Ijarga is a hundsoine street 
about a mile in length, but the rest of the streets are narrow and 
badly x>ftved. The population in 1845 was 17,930. Steamers ply 
regularly between this port and Cadiz, and it supplies Cadiz with 
most of the water required for drinking. The Bodegas, or w|ne-store8, 
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are lofty buildings with ver^ thick walls^ lit t^y narrow apertures* 
The thickness of the walls is in order to seoura an even temjienitttre 
for the wines, which are stored in long ranges of casks piled over each 
other tier above tier. Puerto Real, in the province of Cadiz, 5 miles 
E. from that city, is a clean seapori-town of woll-buUt houses with 
flat roofs. It has a spacious market-place surrounded by stone arcades. 
It has a small port in the Bay of Cadiz, with a good pier and wharfs. 
It bos manufactures of leather, and exports salt. Population, 3871 . San 
Lmar de Barramcda, in the province of Cadiz, 15 miles N. from that 
city, is a seaport-town at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, on the 
southern shore. The town stands on a narrow flat boi'dering the 
river, and partly on a rising bank which overlooks it, the houses of 
the upper town rising above each other in terraces, and presenting a 
very picturesque appearance. An old Moorish castlo crowns the brow 
of tile hill. It contains 3 churches^ 4 hospitals, and the buildings of 
several Bupxiressed monasteries. The XM>pulation is about 17,000. 
San Lncar' exports wine, brandy, oil, and fruits, but its commerce 
is very small compared with what it was formerly. 2Wfa, in 
the province of Cadiz, 55 miles S.K from that city, stands on the 
most southern point of Spain, on the Strait of Gibraltar. It is 
divided by a ravine traversed by a periodical torrent, whicb entering 
from the cast passes out at the west oi u1. The town is surruunded 
by walls, and the houses are strongly built, standing ou terraces wdiich 
rise above each other from each side of the ravine. Where the 
torrent passes out two massive structures form part of the walls, 
whence a sandy neck of land, and then a causeway, joins the town to 
an island, or rather pi’omontory, about 2000 yards in circumference, 
ivith perpendicular sides. The town is also defended by an old castle, 
and has barracks, Btorcliuuses, tanneries, potteries, and a profitable 
anchovy fishery. The population in 1845 was 8116. It was 
successfully defended by the British against an assault of tin; 
French troops under Victor and Laval, Dec. 30, 1811. rirvra, in 11 lu 
province of »Sevilla, 18 miles S.S.K. from the city, a large and tliriving 
town, principally inhabited by the wealthy lauded jiropriutors and 
farmers, who cultivate the extensive corn-lands of the ]il:iiiis of 
Sevilla, and also manage the rich salt-marshes near the moutli of the 
Guadalquivir. These marshes feed great numbers uf cattle, including 
the fine bulls for which Aiidahic:ia is cclobraied. The town stands 
around a foriiAed inclokiu*e, and has a Moorish castle. I'he streets 
arc wide, and arc kept clean by I'uuuing streams. It csoniaius a tnwii- 
hall, covered market, xirisou, hospitsds, and some remarkable eliurchcs. 
It has inanufactm*eB of soap aud leather. The populatiuu in 1815 
was 12,712. Xerca (Jerrs) dc la Pnmtcra, in the province of (,*udiz, 

7 miles N.N.E. from Puerto de Sauta Maria, aud 1 1 niilus K. by S. 
from Ban Lncar, is the town wlieiice, by a corrupt x>ronunciation, the 
name Sherry is derived. The town is situated on an eminence about 
2 miles north from the Guadalf te. Thu streets uf the old ]uirt of the 
town are narrow, ill-paved, and liltlij’ ; the modern part is tolerably 
W’ell built. It contains 8 churches, ouc of which is collegiato, and 
4 hos]»itids. It has an old fort, and there arc remains of an old wall. 
The population in 1845 was 33,101. The finest S|mnish wine is ]iru- 
dueed in the iieiglibourliood of Xeres. Tlio bodegas, or wine stores’, 
ui*e similar to those at Puerto de Santa Maria. The aniiuul prudueo 
of tlic Xercs district, togetber with those of Puerto de Santa Marla 
aud San Taicar, is about 05,000 butts, or a1un]4fll0,o00,(}00 gallons. 

SKVJLLA (written Sevillt: by tlif; Jiliiglish), a city of Spain, capital 
of the territorial division of Aiidalucia, of Iho ancient province oi' 
Sevilla, and of the modern province of the same name, is situated hi 
37° 22' N. lat„ 18' W. long., ou the cast bank of the Guadalquivir, 

'0 miles N.X.K. from ('adiz. The river is hens erossed by a briilge of 
boats conuccting the city with the suburh of Triuna, and is navigable 
thus far for vessels of 100 tons burden, but ships drawing iiiurit than 
10 feet of water load and unload 8 iiiileB lower down. Sevilla is the 
see of an archbishof), the rc.sidenco of u ca[»taiii-geiieral, and the Boat 
of a criminal court of justice.. The popiilatiou in 1815 was 84,027. 

Sevilla is surrounded by Moorish walls, which arc flanked by 
numerous towers, and have many gates. The form is circular, and 
the area is about five miles. The walls are coiiHtruciod qf tapia, a sort 
of coucrett; made of mortar, rubble, and Htones, put muiMi lu wooden 
frames, where it consididutes into a block fit for building, and becomes 
by leugtli uf time excessively bard. The portion near the Cordova 
Gate affords the most perfect specimen in Spain. Walls of tapia are 
still constructed in the ancient manner both in Aiidalucia ami Bfu'baxy. 
The streets arc for the most ixiit exceedingly iian'ow, a labyrinth cjf 
loueB hardly wide enough to albiw the pasKngc of a single carriage. 
More than half of the city is of Moorish construction, and the host 
houses are still those built by iliu Moors or ou their models. Tlioy 
have genorally a large paved court ornamented with fountains and 
flowers, and surrounded by columns supporting gullurie.4 and rooms 
above. It in usual for the family to inhabit iho ground-floor iu sum- 
mer, and the upper stories in winter. In Huniiuer a largo canvass 
awning is drawn over the court by day, and bcucath ibis sliudo tlio 
family usually sit and receive visitors. Of late years several new 
I streets have been laid out in straight lines and with handsome modern 
houses. The Alameda Vieju, the old public walk, x>lsutod with trecp, 
and decorated with fountains and statnes, is a sxiaoious promenade at 
the north-west angle of the city. It is now however comparatively 
deserted for the beautiful walks called Las Dclicii\St formed on the 
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bank of tho river, ‘‘extendi ing aoiitliward, and plimtcd with irecs, 
Bhruba, and flowei*s. Aiiothor modern promenado ia called BSl Pasco 
do Christina. Tho great square, near the centre of tho city, formerly 
called tho Plaza de Sun Francisco, but now tho Pluza do la Conati- 
tucion, ia very picturosquo, with its urendos and baloonh'S. Tho Plaza 
del Diique is tho fasliJouable nocturnal promenade during tho summer 
months. There are other squnrea, and a largo Plaza de Toros (bulb 
arena), whicli is capable of accommodating about 1 1,000 spccrtfitors. 

All or neai'ly all the public ediiices worthy of note in Sevilla stand 
at tho southern extremity, a short distiiTice from tho river, and witidn 
sight of each other. Uoro are the Cathedral, the (jiralda, the Alcazar, 
the. Loiija, and (outpide the wall) tin? royal tobacco-manufactory. 

Thu\7athedml occupies the site of the grand ino.s(pie of the Moors. 
Tt was commenced in 1340, and was o]>cned for divine servioo in 
1519. It is an imposing structure, of large si/o and grand propor- 
tions. It is tho largest and finest catlicdral in S]iaiii. It is an oMong 
.square, pro.serviiig Ihe form of the original mosque ; tins length is J»S2 
feet, tli»j width feet. The exterior exhibits various style.H of 
architecture. The walls are .siipporled by massy buttivtaes. 'J'here 
are 93 wiudow.'i, some of whicli are painted, niid tho most beautiful in 
Spain, 'rhe windows are profusely ormimeiited with mouldings and 
tracery. The we.-itiiru fa(,tade lemaiiicd in an unfinislied state till lft27. 
Four rows of enormous clustered ctdiitiiiis, eight in each row, divide 
tlie interior into a nave and six aisles. The roof of the nave is 131 
fiM^t above the pavemont. Tlie aisles are 3S foot lower, the two exterior 
lieiiig railed off, and formed into chapels. The choir i.^ separated from 
the body of tho church by a richly-wrought rejs, or grating of iron. 
Over the entrances t«> the choir on each sidtJ are tJie two grand orgstus, 
one of which is stated to c.oiitaiii 5300 ]jipc.s, and to have 110 stops, 
being .00 more than the stops of tho great organ at ilaarleiii. The 
Ikeialtlo of tho high altar is a maguilicont carving in wood. It is 
divided into 44 compartments. It was designed b}' Daneart in 1442, 
anrl eonii»leted in 1.550. The carvings re]ireseiit Kicrcd subjects from 
tlic Iliido. Ilehi lid the high altar is tim Capii la Ileal, a largo gloomy 
cli:ipeh containing the toudi of Fernando 111., who took the city from 
the iVloors. The other chapels, in all about 2ti, contain many of the 
finest works (»f the best masters of the iScvilliaii school, as Murillo, 
/urharaii, lloelfi?:, Pacheco, (..-aiio, Morales, Vargas, Navarivte, and 
oLlior.s. 

The Clirahhi, a lofty square tower of Mooilsli arcliiiectuiv, which 
urigiiiully foriiRMl part of the snciKiit nio.s(|ue, Hervc.s now us a belfry 
to the cathedral. It was built about 31 ltd. It wa:i originally only 
L’t'd) feet liL'li ; but in ladS tVriiando Jbii/, an architt et, raised it ino 
feet higher. Outlie top i< a .statue of Faith, of gilt bronze, which, 
though 34 feet high, and o:' the enormous weight of 30un lb.s., turns 
oil a pivot and acts as wcatbcrco. k, thus giving its name idralda to 
the tow*a*, t‘r«)in ih" S]»aiiish wtu’d 'girar,' to turn. The a.scent to the 
belfry is not by staii*.s, but b}’ an iiielincil piano which goes round and 
round, and is of easy ascent. This tower and the C!oiiit of the Onuigo- 
Trees (I'atio de los Naraiijo.s) arc the only rcMiiain.s of the ancient 
^loiirisli mosque, which in ptiint of size and mngiiiticenee equalled iiiat 
«»f (V)rdova. Attached to the cathcdi'al is a very valiiahlc library called 
the jjiblioli'ca CuLumliiaiia, from tho name of the fouiidor Fernando 
(^•1unlbus, the son of llio gnait navigator, who beqneatlied to it 
up wan Is of 2d,0dU votthnes. 

Tlie edifice which sifter the csithedral rnci.st attracts the aiteiiiinu 
of tr.'ivellers is the Alcazar (.\1-Kasr), or royal jialacc of the ancient 
Moori.'-li kings, which, though iiiodcrni.sed by the (.fiirist iaii kings, still 
[irestTve.s uiiioh of it.s original beauty. In its present ^tato it i.s a 
ctinijMiuiid of (iothie, and Moorish arebitoeture. Tho princi]i.al hall, 
called ba Sala de los I'miha jadore.s (11 all of Aiiiba.ssa<lor.s), i.s as fine :i.s 
that in the Alhambra. It is fifteen yards square, and three times that 
height, 'riif? pavement is of marble, tho ceiling is painted blue .ami 
gold, and the pantdling of tlni wain.-cots is formed of painted tiles. 
The garden.^ whieh suiTOuml tlio jialace ar*? very beautiful, in one of 
the rooms on tho grouuddloor arc several .‘^latiie.s, inseri])tioiis, ainl 
other remains of antiquity, which h.ave been found on the site of tin? 
.ancient Italica, the tiirthplacc of Trajan an i Ifadriaii, which is 
contiguous to Sevilla. 

Sevilla contains other buildings remark.'ible cither for tbcir. antiquity 
or architecture. I ..a Torre del Oro (the 'Power of Gold) is so called . 
because the shijis iadeu with the ]ireciou.s metals at the time of ! 
tho discoveiy of America, deposited their cargoes there. La Louja, or 1 
l^xchange, is a maguilicont buibliug, erected by I’hilip IF. in 1523, over | 
which lire tho archives of the colonics. The Casa de Pilatos, or pahiee ; 
helongiiig to the dukes of Alcala ; the archbishop's palace ; tho town- I 
h.all ; the theatre; the naval college; the cannon -found ry ; tho i 
jirisons; the harrucks; 11 hospitals; and tho tolmeco-maiiufaetory, | 
iiu iimneiiKn building GOO feet in length by nearly .500 feet in breadth, j 
inclosing twenty courts, and einidoying about 3000 iiersons, chiefly : 
females, arc among tho chief odifices of Sevilla. The aqueduct called | 
the Cafios do Carmona, was originally couHlructcd by tho Uoinans, and j 
afterwards repaired by tho Moors : it convoys water from Alcala. 

Sevilla is said to have at one time contained 340 churches and 
wealthy convents. It now contains about 30 parish chui'chcs, of 
which some arc roniarkablo for their architecture. Many of the con- 
ventual buildings still remain, and have been converted to secular 
lues. In that 4if La Merced have boon collected tlie pictures and 
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other works of art which havo been romovod from tho othor sup- 
pressed monasteries. 

Sevilla has a university, founded^ in 1502 ; an academy of painting, 
sculpture, and architectui'e ; a literai*y and scientifio institution, 
named the Lycoo, and several other establishments for the diifusion 
of knowledge and education. I'he trade, which was very couaiderablo, 
greatly declined at the sojiaration of the Spanish colonies from tho 
mother country ; but it has since somewhat revived. Oil, wine, com, 
hemp, flax, liquorice, but above all lemons and oranges, are aunutdly 
exported in great quantities by the Guadalquivir. There is also an 
active fishery on tliu river. The iinjiorts are hides and flax from th«4 
Ikdtio, iron from tho Asturias, and colonial produce from Cuba. Tlic 
silk inanufactiiro is of some importance. The other manufactures are 
woollen and linen goods, hats, soap, earthenware, leather, nitre, and 
ironmoiigery. 

Steam-boats ply daily, between Sevilla and Cadiz. 

Sevilla, iiiulcr tho Homans, became a colony with tho title of 
(kdonia .Fulia Homula. it was aftorwanls hold by the Qoths till 713, 
when it wiis iakt-n by the Moors, who made it a Kalifate, or kingdom. 
Ill 1247 tho city wha be.-ifgud by ]<\'rnaiidu I IF., king of Castilla, and 
taken, aflor fifteen month.'?, Nov. 23, 1218. I«'rom that period Sevilla 
formed part of the domiuious of the king of Castilla, till the whole of 
S])aiii bcc.amo one kingdom. 

(Ford, Ifavdhook of Sjtcun ; Townsend, Journfii/ hi Spain, and oth* r 
volumes of more r(?eeiit travels. There ans tbreo good liisloLics of 
Sevilla Morgado, JJiatoria de Si.villa, Sev., 1587, fob ; Rodrigo Caro, 
AntiffnedttdvH y FHneipado de Sevilla, 1G34, fol. ; Ortiz y Zuhiga, 
Analen Fclvaiaaticoa dc la Ciudad de Sevilla.) 

SFVIiES, DEUX, a department of France, bounded N. by Maino- 
ei-Loii-e, IS, by the departintmt of Vienne, S.K. by that of Chnreiito, 
S.W. by that of CIiareiite-lnfi.'rieurc, and W. by that of Veudi^e. ll.s 
greatest length from north to Hoiith is 79 miles ; from ea^4t to wo.-t 
about 41 miles. The area of the department is estimated .at 231 G'5 
sqii.ai'c miles. Tho population in 1841 was 3l0,2t)3; in 18.51 it was 
323,G15, giving 139*7 inhabitants to a square mile, or 34 *88 below tlm 
average ]»or square mile for the whole of France. The departuieiil. 
was formed out of Upper Poitou, and is namoil from two rivcM's which 
traversti it. 

Th-i department is travelled by a chain of low graTiitic hills, which 
c.xtoud.s from the central group of Auverguc to tho mouth of the 
Tioire, bearing in part of its course the iiatco of the Uoiglits of 
Gatine. Th».■^'c hills tsnter the department from the department of 
Vienne on the suiith-oast sijle, and extend into tho department c>f 
Vendee oil the west side ; they separate the basin of the Fjoire from 
the basins of the Uharente, Sevre-Niortaise, and Lay. The average 
height of these hills is about 459 feet. So much of the department 
as lie s north-we.st of a line drawn from F‘\>iiten:iy in the department of 
Vendee easlwai'd to St.-Maixeiit, and from thence northward, by 
P.arthoiiaj' niid Thouars, is occupied by th*i primary and lower 
secondary formation.-:. The east and south of the dejiartment aiv 
occnpieil l»y the oolitic formation.'^. Iron is fonml at various parb«, 
and coal on the Veiulean border. IHsirble, antimony, freestono fur 
building, and inill-.stones are dug. There are some mineral-waters, 
but none of great riqiiite. 

'The portion of tlic ilcpartment which belongs to tho basiti of tho 
Fioire is drained by the Sovrc-Niinlaise, tlio 'rhouet, and the Dive, 
which last hkirts the eastern border. The Srvvc-Aantaise rises in tin? 
Gatine Hills, west of P:irtlien:iy, and, flowing iiortli-went througli this 
4lcpartmont and that of Vendee, throws itself into the Fjoiro opposite 
the* city of N'ante.s. It is not navigable. The D/rc is navigable for a 
short iii>.t;irice. Tho Thouef^ rect.'ives tho Cobroii, the 'Thouj't, tho 
Argeuton, and .srjiiiu other streams. The rest of the department is 
Iraiued by the limitonne and one or two other feeders of the Chareute, 
lid by the Sevre-Niortaise and its feeders the Mignon, tho Autise, and 
the Veiidih*. Tho Siwvc-Xwvtmac rises north of tho town of Mellc 
near the source of the ileroniie, a feeder of tho Boutouuc, and runs 
in a very tortuous 00111 * 80 . and in a general western direction, paat the 
town of Niort, from which it takes its distinctive name. From it.s 
junction with the Mignon to its mouth, in tlie Pertuis-Hreton, it 
divides the department of Vendee from Charon te-Fnferieure. It is 
navigable for barges up to Nidrt; but in its lower course ve.sspls of 
100 tons go up with tho tide to Marans [OuAitENTE-lNFkKiKrni'.j ; and 
by a canal vo-psels of even 300 tons cau roach that town. The river 
flows in its lower course through an alluvial aud marshy soil, in whieli 
it diviiles into several arms, many of which unite at Marans. Tim 
marshes in this jiart of its basin luive been extensively^ drained and 
formed into polders. The Mignon is navigable for 7 miles above its 
junction with the Sevre-Niortaise. There iiro many ponds and 
inurshes in the Q;\tiue Hills. 

Tho department is crossed by 9 imperial, 9 departmental, 5 inilita»y, 
and a great number of communal roads. It luas no railways, but the 
Paris-Rordeiinx line botwci'u Poitiers and RiiIIoc runs clo.so upon tho 
easleru boundary. 

The temperature in the northem part of the department 18 colder 
than in the southern. Jn tho southern part tlio winters are mild. 
The Bouth-oasterii part is cousidoroil tlio healthiest; in the north 
f'wers and inflammation of tho lungs are common ; and the inhabitants 
of the marshy jiarts are aflbeted by skin diseases. 

2 L 
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The soil varies ; part of it is unproductivu ; one-third of the 

best land is constantly in fallow ; y«‘t tlie (p'ain-lmrvest oxceeda tlie 
consumption of the dopartmont. The urea of Llio departiiioiit is 
about 1,500,000 acres, of which two-thirds aro under tho plough. Tho 
cbiof productions are whe;\t, lye, barley, oats, flax, and hem p.^ Tho 
vine is grown chiefly in tho Koulh-west jiart, wJiero the vintage is con- 
verted into brandy. In the north-oustern )»:irt about Tlioiuirs sotuc 
tolerable white wiiio is grown, but in small qiiautity. Tho vineyards 
occupy above 50,000 acres; the gardens ami orc!hai*d8 about 21,000 
acrea Fruit-trees snecoofl very wt?!! exci*pt among the hills; tho 
walnut is extensively enltivaied. A roiiHidorahlo portion of heirth is 
in the vall« y of the'Sftvre-Xuutaise, where the land is very poor. On 
the pasture lands and open heallis a great number of cal tie is fed. 
The breed of homed cattle is very good, and a ctinsiderablo iiuiiibei* 
aro sent into Norman- ly, there to be fattcuotl for the markets which 
supply rnris. Slmep arc also niiniGrous, but the wool is t)f ordmaiy 
qualiiy. Tho asses and mules which aro bred in tlio neigh bourlnn'd 
of MelJe arc considered to bo among tho best in Europe. Swiuo and 
poultry nro niiinerouR. 

The principal industrial products comprise shoe and glovo h»at!ier 
(which are prejiared in the neigh bo urhoud of Niurt, whence vast 
quantities of shoes and boots arc exported), <»il, vinegar, bramly, 
pottery, woollen -cloth, iron, and pajior. 

Thcdepiirtnirnt is divided into 4 iiiTondisficmcnts, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows ; 


Arrondiasonicnts. 

Canton.^. 

Coniai lilies. 

IVipulatioii ill 

1. Niort 

10 

y.j 


2 . Ijresiiuiro . • . 

C 

. 01 


3. Melle 

7 

: O.S 

77.: 1 !) 

4. rurtliciia}’ . . . 

S 

7 j 

7(‘,l.l(» 

Total 

! 01 

. :7.M» 



1. Of the first arrondi^aemeiit and of flje whole de[»arli:iPiit the 

chief town is Niokt. iVmoug the other towns are tho following: 
Coulovgen^ near the Autise. 15 miles N.W. frtnn .Nlort, has a gi»od 
corn-market, and a population of 2000. S(. oti lb*.* shipo of 

a hill on tho right bank t»f the S^vre-Xiortaij?t^ II mile- X.K. from 
Niort, lias a college and 4I12U iiiliabitaniH, who mamifactnn? \v<>;»lh ii 
stuffs, and trade in corn, wool, aiiti cattle. The town is ill iaul oul, 
and the houses arc ill-built, but the ]»nhh’(: walks aiv a.'ree:d4e, and 
the neigliboiirhood, wldch is very fertile, ahounds with ]»h'tur {tiju * 
fc'cenery. lluhan-Tiohan, also culled is on an elevated site 

between twf» Miiall stri'aiiis, tlie (jiiiraiide ami tln^ Ccair.iuec, J 1 mil-. • 
S. from Niort. and has about 2*U)0 inh.i/oitant-j. A bi ancb of ibe faie.ily 
of Rolion took the tiile of llulian-lbdiaii from tbi.M ttAvn. 

2, In the second arromlissement tlic ^ hief town, Jtr<^nt>yc (popu- 
lation 2522), stands in a Idlly cmiitry fJ-’i mili s N. from Ni'»rt, (m a 
feeder of the Argenton, and lius a bandsoine cliurL'h, an oci-le- ia-itical 
school, wo«ill*'ii and cotton Tuaiiufiictcnies, uthI a tribunal of fir-t 
instance. The college is at Thotfnrst, a town of *J2-J 1 inlndiit :inf s, on 
tho slope of a hill abov*- the Thoiu't, 15 niile^ N-Ih iVuiii I'-ressuin*. 
Thouars was a jdace of F-trengtb in tb*- time fil' l*epin in the t'tb 
century; and the Knglidi, when masters of Poi‘'.>u, ncefi* it yit 
stronger; it was howrvt r taken fnuii them by iJn uc.'clin in 1-‘I72. 
It is suriounded partly bv the river and partly by w:iil>, ami h.-is two 
haudsomo cliurche-i, a collcrge, two lio-pii:ds, ami a Inimlf^oriio car*.tle 
or maiiHion built bj* the Ducln fs dt* hi I’nbnor.ilie iii tlu? time of 
bonis Xlll. : there arc llir-. e jmblic v. idks. Wcjullt;!!-, linen.s, liat-^, 
and cutlery are made; and trade is carried on in corn, h*..in]i, horsi;-, 
niulea, and oxen. 

;}. In tie* third arroiidi.«.qf‘Tnent the chief town is an ill built 

town on a hill above the Reronne, 17 miles E.N.hh fr'im Niort: popn- 
lutiuu 2575. has :i college, a tribunal of fir. t in- taiie^*. 

iiiftuufactiire- lif coarKe woollens, Icat.ber, pajier, Src., and a consider- 
able trade in corn, se* ds, cattle, wool, and iiinlos of line brce-l. It is 
situated in a beautiful and fertile country, of which, from its situa- 
tion on a bill, it has a corn rn .an ding ]iru-:pect. Citff-Jioffnntiry an 
ancient village n^ar the source of the l^iutoum;, has a pojndatioii of 
285G, who manufacture serge, <lrnf'get, eariluiiiware, ami katlier. 
Xesay, E.N.E. from Melle. on tin: Dive, has tile works, and 
inhabitants in the commune, who are engiip'ed in agriculture ami in 
breeding horscB and mules, lii the m ighbomhood arc several large 
xnauhioua or chfitcaiip. S rnih-s. N. from Mclle, 

near tho nourco of the Sevre-Niortaij-e, is ]il« nrr' itly situalcd, ami has 
flour-tiiilla, and 2050 inhubitanlH, who maniPacture coar e wo*/ilen:'. 
and leather, and trade in seeds, flour, cattle, Imr-fr, anri ninb-s. 'riic 
i:astle of La-Motlie, the fin- st specimen of tuneted archircsdurc in 
Poitou, was demolished in 1S42. 

4. In the fourth arrondisserneni tho cbic?f town is Parihrnffv^ which 
isaituatfid in a hilly well-wooded country, miles N.N.kk fioin Niort, 
and has a college, a tribunal of first instance, and 4(121 inhabitaiits in 
the. ootniTium*. Partheiiay is an ill-built place : it BiifliTod xriaierially 
ill the English WVirs, the ri ligious wars of the Iflih oeninry, nni the 
Vcu<lean war. It stands on u slope on the right bank of the ^'iiouct. 
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There are soino niamifactures of w'oollcn yarn, coarse woollens, and 
leather; and cuiisiderable trade in corn and catllo is carried on. 
Partheuay was tho capital of tho I’oitoviii district of Gutiiie. ^ At 
A ii^vault, a toloridily handsome town of 2000 inhabitants, on the light 
bank of tho Thoiiet, there is a fountain which Bonds water into every 
house ill the town, and gives rises to a stroam which drives a mill at a 
very little distance from its source. It has the ruins of an ancient 
ctistlo and of a monastery. Woolleu-stull.^, hempen cloth, linen, and 
leiither are inanufacturcd ; and trado is curried on in clocks and 
watches, sheep, wool, wine, brandy, casru, and flax. Jiiuncoutant, 
15 miles W.N.W. from Parthenay, near tho S5vre-Nautaii=o, has above 
2000 inliubitanlfc?. Tlu^inay^ E. by N. from Partln nay, ami near tlie 
eastern boundary of tlie dejiartnient, has about 2100 iuhiibitauts in 
iht* comniuiu). 

This tlopartmont, with the ad jacent department of Vienne, forms 
thi^ dioccsti of Poitiers, tho bishop of which is a siiirrngaii of tho 
archbi.sho]) of Bordeaux. It is in the jiuisdictioii of the High Court 
and the University-Academy of Poitiers, and it helongs to tho 15th 
military divisiuii, the lifail-c|uarters of wbieli aro at Nantes. It 
roliiriiK two iiieinbcrs to the .LogisJativo (Uiiimber of tlie French 
cin]ni'e. The C.dvini.-sts have live churches in Niort, Mclle. St.-Maixent, 
l.a-Mothe, mid LL-y.iiy ; and seven mccling-housHs in other xdiiccs in 
the department. 

SI'A’CI 1 K1 jIjES, a group of islands in the Indian Ocean, situnied 
belw»*en -J((' and 4“ 50' S. hit.. 55‘’ 1(»' mid 50" E. long. Tlioso 
islands n‘st. on a l>ank of coral riml sand, which extends from north 
to south about 2lK» niilea, and from iMisi to west from ilO to 10 miles. 
It is a kind of jil:itf.»rui in llic sc:i, on wliicb the .superstrnctnro of tho 
i.-il<iiids h.'is hevu raisi'd. The general di'ptli of water on tho bank 
viirifs bctwi'cn 12 and 40 fatbom.-. The iinnibcr of ishuids alto- 
geilier i.s about i'O. but nio.-^t of them aro small. They atlord many 
excellent liarbi)iir.s wliicli are never vi iied by tornadoe.s, and may at 
all seasons be coiisidereil ]>iTfecily K.de. Tin*, l.argest i.-^laiids are-- 
Malie (-lO.ndO .nei'cs). ibaslin aeres). Silhouette (57un ac'resb 

I Hgiie (2n(H) acre.'), and Cnrieiis-e ( U»(Mi The total popnlntion 

i.s alifUil 7<‘b(>, <.f wliom about 000 are whites; the rest arc blacks 
and co]oiire«l js-rsoris. 

The surface of the isl.-md.s is irregular, pre.**eiiLing a divcivity of 
hiiLs rocks, and ravine.**, without any ecuisidcrable (*\ttmt of level 
rround. The rocks an^ granitic. ^I’lio soil is g« nerally thin. bntgi>od, 
ainl jirodnees wild fruit, s and vt'getabli s in idumdain’c. Aniong tho 
natural ]UMtbietioMs are coeoa-nnt.--. jiine-npple.s, cueninber.-*, ami red 
pepper. Uni tbo iiio-t renirirhabhi prodiietion is the (?oco-du-njjir. or 
N. ycin.II^^ eoe.'»;i-iint:, formerly supi>o.--ed to be, prodnecd at the botloiii 
of the re:}, wbencr it look its n;iiiie. The nuts >vt*igb frotn 20 to 
2.7 lb.-:, eaidi, Jilid i ontaiu a white jelly like sub.Ht.aiiei*, wlii'*b U eaten, 
but hi la. t... le i l)*'ll.-, the Ibuuus ^^oVl^J•iM/^ Ibe Jind 

.‘••trilk.-i of llii ; ]>aim t ri*f. are all i! *ed for varioii.^i purposi-s. Anotliei* 
]sr<iiduetion is the Main* wootl, wbit’li is not inferior in e.olour mnl 
.‘ioli-lity to iiiabogaiiy, and i.s eqmdiy well adaptc«l for eabinel-work, 
but is not f'lnnd in sulliiMent. tjoantiiy to allow of nmeli being 
exp »rlc*d. The grain mo.- 1 eulliv:i.t. d are riee ami ni;d/e, Maiidioc 
i.: idsti grown, as well a-i cott.ni, eoib-e. tob;n*f.:(», .*1101 the P}igrir-c:Mje. 
f.Vdilesmd .‘•h ep an*- in eoii.-,ider.iblr iinii.ber.s. 'J'ln* el ii 11 : 1 1 e i.-! line 
.'Old he:dtliy, and the l.e:i.t not ojtpr. S'ive. 'J'ln* tlieriiniliietcl* v.Jrie;-* 
bet*,vecu (M .ami .'*!'' fudir. 

'^fi-.e i-laiid (*f M;dn' i-' ab'Mit Id mile-? in li'iigtli, and from tim e to 
four miles in widili. 't he ruggt*'! cliaiii of granitic hills which cxiend.-i 
iliroiigh iU ceiitr.: i.s in it-* Inchest part.-* about loo feet aiiove the 
Hca. '.riic town of Mtilu, wiii ’li is the r«*si'lenee of the gi»verniiient 
iigi*nt, i.'- on tlic nort li-ea.-it shl ■ of the i.-^land. It i.s irregnl uly built, 
in a rinall gl'*n, and conU'iiiis (»nly a. few good lions**.*. It i-. not. far 
fn»m a <lecp bay inclo.-fv.i by a seinieiri le uf tolm-ably high laml. A 
fi*\v .small vc.--,sel * bi ltuig to tin; i.-land, and nianv large .'seljoom-r ri:.''gcd 
boat.'- and nninei-iui-i ea.noes. 'fin; snrdler i-^lamls arc only vi.silcd 
oe.ea- i'lfially to r»btriiii coi'oa-iints ipi* turtles. 

I’lie iSey».du-lb*.s wt re ].:n*tly i-xplored in l7lo, by onler f)f Main* do 
l i Boiirdonnais, tli' ii ;,(i\ crimr »*!’ .M:i.nri1 i>i.s. About Ibe ye:ir 17(1’*' 
the I'Veiicli a coh>ny f»n tin* i.-laml of Malit^ I'lic Seyebellcs 

Averc eapliuc l by tin* British in 1701, but were* not. oeenpied till tln> 
eaptun* I'f .'laiiiioiu- in l-sKi. By the trentA’ of J^aris, in 1.SJ5, they 
Avero »::vled to the Bi iti !i, together with Mauritiuf*. They :u’c under 
the eoveriior t»f Mauritius. |_M Ai'itiTiL’S.] 

KKYXi:. [AIJ-I.S. Bassi-.s.| 

SI-.YNV. 

si:yssel. L^fN-J ' 

SEZANNE. I M. MINE.] 

SEZZE. (■At.i;.s-.anjjj:i A ; ruamNo.NE.'l 

SKAX. lTrNis.| 

iSH AFTESBUHY, or SHASTON, l)oiTftHliiri», a market-town, a 
mnnici]ad imd i>arliamcjitary borough, and tho sent of a Poor-Baw 
Kniiiti, is sitiirit-ed in 51"' 2' N. l.at., 2 ' 12' W. long., distant by road 
27 miles N.N.W. from Doi*ch*'st'*i*, J().7 ndlc.s \V.S.W. from London. 
I'liO popnliiiion of the nninicipnl borough in IS.'il was 250<'i ; that of 
the piirliaruentary borough was DJOI. Th*! borough is governed by 
4 fililernieii ami coniicillors, one of whom is mayor; and ntnrns 
I one iiicmber to the 1mjieri:il Pari iarm ‘lit. The livings arc in tlio iirch- 
doiicoiiry cif J>ol•^!ct and diocese uf Suli.-ibui'y. Shaftesbury l*oor-LaAv 
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Uniou compriHen ly )>ariBlioR, with nn area of 30,41)3 acres, aud a 
2 M>pu]»itioi] ill 1851 of 13,02i). 

Shaftesbury is 8npj»ose<l to bo the Carr Palled wr of the Britons. 
It »])}»(. are to have been a station of the KoiunnH. It was burnt by 
the I )fi.iips and restored by King Alfred. The ziamo wjirf variously 
written befont it was lixed in its present form, which is sometiines 
altered into Shanton, or, in closer rcsctnbhiiicc, Sliiii’ton. In the reign 
of Atlielstau there W(.ro in the place two iiiiiits and an aldiey of 
Jieiieclictiiiu uiiiis. To this abbe^' the l>ody of King l^^dward the 
Martyr was conveyed after his murder at Corfu CasMo. Tlifs posses- 
sion of this relic atlructod many visitors, and anioii^ others (.Minute 
the Croat, who died at iSluiftosbury in Jn Klizal>eili, 

wife of llobert Bruce, king of Si-’otlaml, was dotaiiied as a prisoner 
ill the abbey. Shaftesbiiiy was incorporated in the reign of j nines 1. 
From the time of Kdw’urd I, till the passing of the Bofiirin Act the 
borough retiiriic'd two members to Parliaiiieiit. 

The town is built on a hill rising abruptly in the midst of a fertile 
tiistriet, and couimaiidiiig an extensive view of the coiinties nf hoiv.et, 
Sonicivet, jiiul AN'ilts. It is lighted with gas and ]):irtia11y ]>:ivcil. 
St^ .reter's chiii'ch, in the middle of Ihe triwjj, eousbishs <if a navc^ ainl 
ehaiic: 1, with aisles, and a square oinbatticd lower: it is a builtling of 
eonsiderablo antiquity, mnch defaced by iiitMh rn alterations. 'J'rinity 
ehnreh, W'hich is united in tin? same licnoriee with St. J*elcr.s was 
rebuilt in in the early Knglish style. It stands in a hpiicious 

chnrchyai'd, laid out with rows of liiiie-trcc's. St.. James's church is 
a ne.at building. Cinisisting of a imve and eliancel, and an cmliaitlod 
tower. iSt. lioinlialdV, nr Ifowald's, eunsi.'ds c»f a small iiav*' ami 
chan ecd, with a low square ttiwer of misKM'ii d;iti*. 'flie I ndeiioiideiits, 
AVe.sleyaii Method isi.s, ami (.Quakers have ]dac(js of woi'ship. Tlwo'e 
are Katiriiad, British, and infant. seJiooJs ; ai-ai :ui endowed Blue (^)at 
scliiiiil, in wliieli 20 l.oy.s are cIoiIkuI and ciinoabHl fur four year. ami , 
then provided with a liberal sum for ap]»rentie<*sliij>. In the vc?slry- ! 
room of ^I’rinit.y cburcb an e.\c- llent tlu*ologu;:d library, establislied I 
by ihe aid of ilic late J )r. lira}*, fortht* u.'^e of the lUtigldKiurin ' eJerg}’. , 
'J'lie town lets a public iv.icling-ruoni, ii savini^s-banU, and smiie 
j?aroehial ch.'iritie.-'. 'J’he town-hall is a li;nid.-uiint; cdLlice, eivctcil at 
the ex|iensn of the. Manjui.-' <»f We.'istnn lister. Tiie trade of the ]daeo 
is Jimbed to the s do of agrienltniMl ]n-odnee, jKU iieularly of biiuer 
and eheei'^e, from tlm line grazing lamlt; of tlu' iretriet. 'riier - is a 
weekly market on Saturday, ami fsdrs are IujM on ilu* Se.tui\lay be.b>re 
Balm-Sun day, ilnne lltlb. and Xovembci* 2or<I. (Juait'-r ami i>otiy 
;-ef :-ion.4 and a ciunity court are lu ld in tlie town. 
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MI.AIIMM, LAKS. 
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SIIAMAKIIKK. IriKoimiA.J 

SII AN AtbU.hKN. | Limi.uk a.) 

SH-\ Nt Ml. \)‘I, or si I A N (i-ll A f , a ;i-port in ('!iina, thi* juo.st 
northerly and la-i-i inijMirtanl of the poias o|M‘ne'i to birt igneiv. is 
ludll on the lirlt bank of the rivei* W'o. »-sunir, wliieb is properly only 
iho ehannel by which the water.s of the Lakt! 'i'ahoo, or 'IVi t bvat 
li:ike», are di.-i:iiargi‘d ini.o the sea, in III l;il., 120’ lU' 10. long. 

The jiopnlation t»f tbe eily i.s soinewlmt under l.'.iMmO, but the 
suburbs are al.so den.sely |* 'opled. 

Tli.iugli the coiirso of t!ic Wc.o-.'^iiiig he.'U eely e;;eeec!s fifty mile:;, it 
brings down a groat volume- of AVjiter, is \cry de. p, ainl readily navi- 
gable. npjioHite. the town of .Shaiig-lnie, wliic;li i.-; about ten miles from 
it; mouth, tlie di plh in the iniddio of llie stream varii-.s from i\ to .s 
faliioins, ro th;it llie larg.-.-t vi.-.-a-ls can Come up to tlm li.arbuur, ;r d 
unload a]ong.-sitle of iho commoiliou.s wharfs airl large warehou.-es 
which tnreupy the baiik.s of the river. At thi.-> plaee tht* AVoo sung in 
nearly' half a mile wide. 'J’wo fort.- defend ftie mouth of the riv»‘r; 
ami on the city side of the river is a quay more lliaii two mile.s long, 
and prot.reti!! I l»y two hait.i‘ri(?.'». 

'J'Jic city, wliij-li is very large, is suiToiimled by a wall no;irl 3 ' tlsreo 
miles ami a h.-df in circuit. A eainil e.\teiid.s aiMUiid the extorii»r of 
tlu^ wall, and fnnn it tliretj <*aiialH traverse tlie city, le.^.-er branches 
diverging from thorn in various directions. \'\in street. s are narrow, 
and many of them are ]tave*l witii small tiles, .siniihii* to .Ibiteli 
elinker.s, which iiiako a more ngivabl'* fooling than the slipp.ery 
granite wdth which other towns in China are paved. In ev<?ry part 
of the eity are jti.-s-hoiise.s, or ieriqdes, belonging to the various seeks, 
thrjugh little HaiM!tily appears to be attached to ilieiii. 'riiero ar«? also 
several benevolent inslitntii»ns, as the thing jin tang, or Hall of Bone- 
Voleiie<‘, a hospikd, jnVividiiig lodging ami medieal aid for the sii*k, 
burial for ihe iiiiclainieil dead, and edueation for the young; a i'oiiiul- 
liug liuspital, Ac. Tlie government nthei's are not n'lnarkablo. n'lieiv. 
are in the city a mint, and considerable m aim fae lories of vegt^lable 
oils, uil-eake, iron ware, glaH.-4, ]mper, and ilowered silk of a ]ieeuLiar 
kind. There nro several vciy large iec houses in the eit}'. Theslaqis in 
Shaug-liae are generally' simdl, but wares of all descriptions, h'.nropean 
OliiiieHo, arc exhibited for sale ; iho spei iniciis of Chinese 
skill fiiul iiigennity are of almost endle.^s variety, and many of much 
costliness. Dll Hiilde, in his ‘ Description of (diinn,' says, that in 
this town and its neighbourhood *200, 00b weavers are oeeiiph'd in 
making phiiu cottons and muslins ; and Lindsay lulds, that tlie iiuii- 
keon cloth trom Shaiig-hae is said to he the best in the oinpiro : but iato 
events liavo pix>duced many changes. 
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As a comniorclal city Shang-hae is the most imporbAnt on the coast 
of (Jbiua. Its wharfs uro crowded with vessels fniiri all iiarts of China, 
Singapore, Jlnraeo, Java, &c., ns well us with tho larger craft of 
Kuropo aud America : it i.s said that ns many as 3000 junks may be at 
times scon lying off »Sliang-liae, atirl 400 liiive been counted entering 
tlie port ill a week. Our surprise ut the great amount of native com- 
merce will cease if wo consider tlint there is no harbour on the ChineHo 
coast between aud 35“ N. lat., or between the bay of Ningpo on 
iho south, and tiio peninsula of Siiantiing on the north. On this tract 
of coast tho two largest rivers of (^hiua, the Yellow River aud the 
Yautdc-kiiiug, enter the sea, and they bring great quantities of earthy 
matter, which they di.qiosit along tho coast, and thus render the whole 
tract inaccessible to boats beyond tlio size of a fishirig-bargo. The 
Woo sung is the first river soutli of the Yant-so-kiang which i« deoji 
enough for the puiq>o.-rcrt of navigation, and hence the whole maritime 
commcrcu of tlii.s tract i-i concentrated at 8hang-hae. Tho coimtiy 
which lh‘s at the hae.k of ihe coast is the most populous part of China, 
and contains many very 1 irge towiio, among which those of Soo-tslieou- 
foo and J i.ing-tsheou-foo, both far inure populous than Shani'-hae, and 
there nre* otljcrs which eoutain cousidt*rab1y over 100,000 inhabitants, 
among which i’i the ancient capital of China, Nauklug. [Nanking.] 
Acconling to the ('liineso ccU'Uw tho country between 30'' and 35° N. 
lat., extending from the sea about ‘200 iiiile.^ inland, and comprehend* 
iiig the; luieient province of Ki-an-gnan, or the riroseiit ]>rovLDces of 
Ngaii-lioe and Keiing-.‘-oo, contain^, on a siirfaeie not c.xceeding 70,000 
Siiuare niilep, a jiojiulation of more, than 40,000,(HM), or about GoO 
iiih.nbit«ant;i to each Ftpiare mile. Such a population cannot subsist 
on tlie firoduce of the soil even in tin; high state of agriculture by 
wliich thi.s reirion is distitiguishejl above all other jiarts of China. 
'J'lait jifirtioii of tlie itiinunr-e quantity of grain carried into the port of 
Shaiig-iiao wliieh i.s not eon.sumed in the town and iti=t neighbourhood, 
is convt*yecl to the centre and even tlie western districts of (‘hina 
Proper, by tiie iiiiincrou.s craiiais whieli are connected with the Imperial 
L'an.il, or ^ orui lio, aii.l tho two groat rivers above-mentioned. The 
export ■; ooiiri.-b of black- and greeii-lca-J, camphor, drugs, cotton, aud 
nianufacluj'ed good.-^, and the iiiliabitanU for the food which they 
obtain from oLiii i* couMLrie.s by supplying their iuhaliitnnts with cotton, 
► ilk, and iin* n fai»rie.-«. Very large qiiantilies of opium are imported. 
•Sugar, edible birds'-im.-sts, tV.c„ are brought from the Eastern Archipe- 
lago; and eoUoii and wtiullon goods, hardwan;, &e., from England. 

•'^haiig-hao war. ea]>turi‘d )>y the Engli.di in 1M2. In 1853 it fell 
into iiie liaud.s of the ivbeL [<MllNA, veil. ii. eol. -ISoJ, but has since 
been retaken by the lnqu*riali-ts. Since IS 1*2, when the port vras 
thrown open to forfigner-«, and British and American consuls allowed 
to n:i le Jit iShaiig-ha**, a larger number of merchants, eliietly natives 
of l-Jurland and tin* L’liiVed .State.-*, have foriui.d o.stablishineiits there, 
and ilndr residence.^ aud pJacc.s of business make quite a new town. 
rd.aiiy<»t' tiu-ir hoij.‘*cs nro of a .‘superior elafs, and their gardens, for 
which Slumg-liac has r.lvvays been faiimiis, rival and even surpass those 
t)f Hu; Chiiie.'-c. ^’lie pn.»gri*s.-« of the rebellion has a good deal inter- 
fered with the pro.-<perity of tiu; place, aud the Eu;:lLh and American 
men-hauU have found it ueoi’K-:ary to nq»el by tV>ri.e the encroachments 
of Uu* iiinr'riali.sts, and even to attack their eutreziched camp. 
SHANKLI.V. [Wmiir, dI’.] 

•SII.V NNON, a river of Ireland, one of the largest In the kingdom, 
luis a eoiii-ft-c of *2*20 niile.-^, and all'ord.s a navigable line of cotiimuui- 
eatioii, which iie irly inteivoots Treiaiid from iiurth to south. It rises 
about 2<) mile.s east froiii Sligo, aiul expanding at iutervals into ]ake.s, 
falU into the .-^oa bet ween tin.; Lcnqi and lv<;iTy boaiis, 5G miles below 
Liiiieriek. The Shaiunjii is the outlet for the waters of an imiiieiisb 
tract of lanintry, and it gives faeilitie.s for commercial intercourse, 
not only by its comiuiiitieai ion with the sea, but also with the iiictro- 
poli.s hy mean.s f»f two canals. This river mu>-t he viewed under two 
di.stiuet lieiuls, a.s it is locally kiiowu under two disliuet name.-*, namely 
- the J.ower iShauiion, iiielnding that portion of the river below Lioio- 
rii-k, 'whieJi J.s eoniiectcil with the extf;rnal coinmercc of the country; 
and the Uiiper iShMiinoii, from its soiireu down to Limerick, which is 
cenueetetl with its iuternal eommcrce. 

'J'Jjc source of this noble st-n^ain is generally considered to be a 
eiividar basin of about ‘20 fei.;t in diameter, situated at the southern 
baise of the Luileagli Muuulaiii, in Cavan roniity, ivbeiice it Gows in a 
dt!ep dead sluggish stream into liOugh Allen, in the county of Leitrim 
[Luiiuni, t.ouuty ofj, a small ba.rin about 8 mih's long and 3 to 4 miles 
broad, lying in the mul-^t of a coal district, and 115 feet below tho 
level of tin? source. Other small striNims fall into this lake, alino.st 
any one of whu?h may be considered the parent i>f this gn?;it river. 
Of these the large.st are the Ower.more and the DorbalJy, which join 
the iShauuou before falling into tlie lake. 

Leaving liough Allen, the river is .so okstrueted by shallows, that a 
canal, pa.*-sing to the castwaril of it was cut, and since inipro^d by 
tlio isiianiion (Commissioners, from its .‘Jtuitlicrn extremity near Drum- 
shaiul>o, to Battle- Briilgc, a distance of iicarl^'^ a miles ; on this, as OH 
mo.st of the canals cut fur the .Sliauiion navigation, tho Ihll la over- 
come by locks. From thi.s point tlie river runs in a southerly direction, 
with a mul-ehaiinel depth varying fniiii 5 to 2U feet, for G uiUea, when 
it receives the B.)vlc Uiver fnnu l-ongli C4ara and Lough Key. By 
the removal of slioal-s and tin; conslnietion of a regulating weir and 
a luck at Knock vicar, near the entrance to Lough Key. the river has 
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been rendered davigablo to within a mile of the town of Boyle. A 
mile below this point stands the town of Ciirrick-on'Shannuu, whore 
a quay-wall and harbour have been formed, and two iniluH farther 
occurs a small expansion called Cuwy Lough, whence tlio course of 
the river is tolerably straight and good as far as Jamestown, a dishiuce 
of two miles. Here a weir has liccn formed, and a shallow circuitous 
bend is avoided by a canal two miles in length. Ou this canal there 
is a lock 110 feet long and .*>0 feet broad. From a mile below this 
caniil nearly down to Kuskey ai'e a series of small lakes surrounded 
by low liills, with cliversifiod and in some parts well-wooded scenery. 
A t Uuskey there is a regulating weir and lock. Two miles and m half 
below Iluskcy the Shannon eiitci's Lough Forbes [Lonoj^'oud], which 
Inis an average dcjdli of 7 or 8 feet, and lias been cleared of its only 
obstruction, a shoal of nmall extent lu ar the centre, where the lake 
is contracted to a breadth of only yards. The removal of other 
shoals, and the construction of a weir and lock at Tarinonbarry, 
where a commodious ivharf has also been formed, complete the iqipcr 
navigation as far as lUehmond Harbour, the grand depot of the Royal 
Canal (kiinpaiiy, near the village of Cloonclruh. Between tills and 
Laneshorougb, a distance of seven miles, tlic river is t)f an average 
breadth of 2.>0 yards. At Lanesboroiigh the Shannon is cro.-?sed by a 
htoiie bridge, with a siviug-bridgo for the passage of vessels. Above 
and below’ the bridge the river has been deepened, and b3’ an imin oved 
channel the navigation here enters Lough 1 tee. [RoscOAinoi4, County of.] 
Lough Kee is the second expausioii of the Shaiimiii in point of magni- 
tiide, as it is in order, from the moiilli ; it extends Hi iniles in a north 
and south direction, and rtiuclies within two miles of Athloiie. From 
Lough Uee to Athlone, where the river was formerly' much obstructed 
by ced-weirs and shallows, great iiuprovenicuts have been iiiado ; thf^ 
channel has been deejieiied, and a regulating weir constructed, with a 
lock 170 feet long by *10 feet W'ide. There is also a Hpneions lauding 
wharf, and a new bridge has been luvcted, with a swivel briilgc over 
the line of iiavigatitui. Between thi.s jiIacc and Luugli Derg the river 
makes two large bends, and dividing it.self into varJous branclu^s 
forms islands, some of which are of c-'oiisidcrabh^ size. At Shannon- 
Bridge, a military stjition 18J miles below Athlone, thn river has been 
tlcojiened, the bridge uiiderpiuned and opened by a swivel-b ridge, and 
an extensive landing wharf has been formed. A litth? lower ibe Simk 
enters the iShannori. In coLi.sequGm:e of the iMceut im]jroveuicuts the 
waters of the Shannon have here bi'cn so much kt?pt wiilitn their 
proper channel, as to relieve nearly IS*, 000 aci as from lloniliug. The 
iHick, which forms the divi-sion between the counties of Lalwaj’ and 
Roscotninon, is a veiy tine river, and appear.s at it.s junction scarce!}* 
inferior to the Shannon itself, of which it is the largest tributary. It 
rises near Castlereagh, in the couiit}^ of Roseonnnnn, and luis a 
circuitous course of about GO miles, receiving in its passage a number 
of tributaiy streams. The Siiamion receives at .'Shannon llarlioiir tin,* 
Brosua from King’s Comity, and the Grand Canal from Dublin. 
Ininicaliatcly op[»o.sitcj is a branch of the canal, which runs up to 
Ballimusloc. About live miles low(*r, above the falls of Mi click and 
Killogues, which an? the greatest in the whole line above Killaloe, a 
regulating weir, with a lock 170 feet long by JO feet wide, ami having 
a fall of 8 feel, has been erected. From b.dow the falls, where it is 
joined by the Lower Brosua, the river airord.s a widt? diaimcl, gcncraily' 
above 20 feet deeji, and marked out b}* beacons, to the ciitrancu of 
Tjough Derg, a distance of nine miles. The shonfs between Lougb.s 
Roe and D.Tg are low, coiisistiug of lands of a rich calcnrc(»us naLure, 
producing large crops of rank coarse gra?;.'*, and allbnling pasturage 
for cattle. These rich lauds are generally backed bi’ bog -land elevated 
from 20 to 30 feet abcivc tlie river, and towards Alldone b}* low 
rounded isolated limestone hills. Tlicrc are few ] .laces where good 
linn laud comes down to the river’s ed-re. About a mile below 
I'ortuiuiia the river enters Lough Derg, which i.s 20 miles in length, 
and varies in breadth from three cjiiarter.s cjf a mile to three iiiiles 
direct distance, with large bays on b^>th sidc.s, ivhich in home places 
pu.se an expanse of seven or eight miles. The scenery of this lake 
is very beautiful, especially towards the soutJjerii extremity’, where it 
lies between bills of cou-iideraTilc elevation terminating aljrujitl}* on 
the lake. All the north 'Wi;Rtorn shore, which fornis jiart of the count}' 
of Galway, is low and abounds in bog-land. The Tipperary shore, 
which forms all the ca.sterii side of the like, is gi'catly diversified in 
appearance and character ; to the north it consists of rounded liine- 
stouc-hills, wliich arc chiefly used for ]jasture, while to the south tiie 
mountains arc higiier, more abrupt, and consi st of idate formation, 
which is worked to great advantage. The oppo.-ite shore, part of the 
county of Clare, is of like furmatioii. Lough Jjerg contains few 
islands, but it abounds in rocks and dangerous sbo d.-., and the shores, 
like those of Lough Rcc, are cdfKcuIt of jippr<i.\cli from being so 
shallow iiud stony. The greatest depth i.s 12U Act; the Hoiithern 
]iortiou is generally much deepei- than that to ilie northward. The 
bottom is of marl, which is dredged up in groat 4 iianti ties for manure. 
At Mount Shannon, ou tbo western shore of the lougli, a ]ii«:r and 
wharf have been coustnicted for the accoxumodation of tlio steamers 
plying on the river. At Killaloe, about a mile below Lough Derg, 
the channel has been deepened, and a regulating weir, 11 GO fuct long, 
has been raised across the river. Frorii this jdace to Turmojibarry, 
at the eutrauce of the Royal Canal, a distance of b5 miles, f^tcamers 
of 2U0-horBc X’ower are daily paying, and the lakes arc traversed by 


tug steamers, towing trado-barges of from 60 to 100 tons burden. At 
Killaloe is the chief depot and dockyard of the inland dopartiiiciit of 
the Dublin Steam Navigation Company. 

The Limerick niivigution, which includes that part nf the river 
between Killaloe and the city of Limerick, has a fall of 07 lent, which 
is overcome by a canal at each end and two regulating weirs. A 
scries of fulls below Killaloe-bridgc is passed by a canal two miles 
long, cut close by Uie river on the Clare side. The rapids at O’Briou's 
bridge and at I'artecn Lave been deepened, a weir and lock have been 
constructed at Corbally and World’s End, a tracking bridge has been 
erected over the river at I’lasb-ey, and by the removal of numerous 
shoals tlio bed of tbe river has boon roudored available to the utmost 
for the navigation of trade-barges. The cuumiunication with the 
Lower Shannon and tbe harbour of Limerick is conqiletod by a caunl 
a mile long. Immediately above Limerick the river dividers into two 
braucbc.s, forming King’s Island, on which the old town stands, with 
the eathednil, castle, and other juiblic buildings. Just nouve the 
reunion of these two branches is the last fall of the river. 

I'lidt r the nuiiie of l/owcr Shannon is Goin])rehended that ])art of 
the river below Limerick which is navigable for sea-going vessels. 
This'restuary is ea.sy of access, and ils approacli is froo from dangers ; 
the entrance between the Loop and Kerry Heads is seven iniles wide, 
and on Loop Head stands a lighthouse, showing a bright fixed light, 
at the height of 270 feet above high water. About IG iniles to the 
enstwartl is a kind of second cntranci? between Kilkadraii and Beal 
Voints, which is contracted to i»iie mill? and a half ; and ofl* Beal 
Foiiit a dangerous sandbank extends nearly half a mile, wliich still 
furiher ivduces the navigable (?haiinel. Chi Kilkadran Point is a light- 
hoiu'e, which exhibits a fixed red light 1 ••3 feet above the sea, and 
inside this ]>oint is the small bay of i.-arrigaholt, which affords good 
shelter for small vi;s.-.elM. A fi?w miles c:vst from (^irj’igiihidt Bay ;i 
landing 4iiay and jiier have been formed by the Hliaiiiiun C’uininis- 
siouers at (^hierriii Cret?k. Above thi.s there is anchorage in i?voi’y 
pari of the Shannon, though Scattery Lslaiul, 'rarbeit. Labasheda, 
and h’oyues are the only places which offer good shelter from tin: 
prevailing westerly winds. On the t'iaro sliore, opiKisiie Seatter} , 
stands the village of Kilrush. |Kli.uUsii.| A little sil»ove Foyiies, on 
the oppo.dte coast of Clare, is the new pier of Killecry, n(?ar which 
are a number of small Islands, lying in the we.-^terii eiitraiie.? of ilie 
river Fergus, and inore than IjuII* way up the iShaiinon lowartl: 
Limerick. Below tliis the river pres(?iits a different apjicaraiice from 
that above the confluence of the ]*’crgus ; the laud on botli sides is 
hiv’h and bold, with a beach either of shingle or gravel 1> iieatii, and 
the channel U free from dangiT.s; whilst aliove this point the laitiJ is 
so flat mill low. that, with little exeeptioii, the wlinie short? on each 
.side i.s one continued line of einbankiueiii:. For eight or nim* miles 
liclow Liiiit;rie1v tlui rivn* is st» Hliailov\, that at low water every ve-'o'd 
niiir.t lie aground ; but theehauiiel has been recently improved by tbe 
rt*moval of shoals ami rock.s, and lias b..’eJi carefully marked out by 
beacons. 

At Liiiierick a very line range of tpniy.s has bt'cii construekMl, and a 
weir lia-s been Ibrini-d acros-i the river below the town, with a lo-rk to 
admit ve.s.scls at high watc?*, »:o as to constitute a float iug doek i.»f tlie 
whole liver above the weir. 

Several livens join the Lower Siianiioii, among whii'li the? rcrgiis 
de.servt?s some notice, as it i.s iiavig:ible for v<?s.sels of 2uo to 2t’>n I- ms 
at high water as fiic as Glirc, !• iii'les from the Shamiuii, where a 
hiiiding-wiiaiT ha.s be -ii built by the Si.'aiinoii Coiiiiuis.'^ioiieiv. About 
y miles below Liinurick tlie ilaigue f.i'ls into the Sliaiiiioii 011 the 
Limerick side; tlimigh naiTow, it i.s free from obslructions, except a 
rocky liar across the entrance, and is frei-ly navigable for boaLs of *10 
or o(‘ ions deeply laden a.s far as A dare, about 8 Uilles from its inont.)i. 
There are unincrou.s other stri'ain;i, many nearly dry at low wall r, 
though ucce.ssible at higli water. 

TJie .sjniiig tides in the Sliaiinoii ri.ie from 17 1 1 I S feet, tlic in’a]*- 
tid -s about 14 feet; the velocity, which at the mouth does not exceed 
a mile an hour, increases a.s the river b.-eoincf« narrower to upwards of 
three miles during tlm ebb at sjiring tides ; in coijHe(pu?nce of which 
the young flood has so much resistance to overcome, that wlieii it docs 
80 it rushes u]> alixir>.st like a bore, and the water rises during the fli'st 
hour’s flood us much as seven or eight feet, by whieli time a great 
portion of iiic liiud-banks become covered, and fn>iii liaving a more 
e.xpuiided space to vent itself in, the velocity diminishes. 

The iinproveiiieiits fd the Shannon, which were hegiiii by grants 
from the Irish Purliament and continued by the (>irector.s-Goneral of 
Inland Navigation, were in 183!) jdiieed tinder the diivetion of com- 
iuIh '. iouers, ajqiuiiited under the Act 2 & 3 Viet., e. Gl. ri’he co.st. of 
th>? works wa.s npwariis of half a million of pounds htcriing. The 
control of the navigation was transferred to tlio Board of Piiblii: 
Works. 1'he navigation is ojieiiod for traflic thrunghout its whole 
length, from tbo ufiper extremity of J^oiigli Allen to the city of 
Limerick, u distance of 143 mile.H, forming with the Boyle and Stroki-s- 
town branches a river and canal comniuiiieaiion of L'>8 iniloH, of which 
121) miles .*ire adajiied to the navigation of large steamers. 

SHANNON BRIDGE. | Kite’s Cui.'.vry.J 

SHA P. fWhSTMuKLLAMIl.j 
SllAPlJR. [Pkiwia.] 

SIIAllDLOIV, Ueibj'Kliiri', a villngo juid the Kvat of u ruor-Law 
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Union, in tbo pnrifili of Aston’iipou-Trcut, is Hituated on the left bunk I 
of tbo river Trent, which hero foriiiH tbo boniidary of tbo county, in 
62' -N. lat., 1“ 21' AV. long., distant about t) miles iS.E. from Dorbj^, 
and 120 miles M.N.W. from London. The population of thotowii- 
Kbi[> and ecelOTiastical district of h^bardlow in 1861 was 1121. The 
living of Sbiirdlow is a jwrpetual ciiniey in the arcbdi'ncoury of Derby 
iiutl dioeeso of Lichfield. ^ardloiv Poor-Law Union contaiiiH 40 
parislies and townships, with area of 72,000 uci cs, and a population 
in 1861 of 32,318. The population is chiefly agricultural. I'lastcr or 
gypsum luiut'B give cmployiuout to some of the inhabitants of Shard- 
low and Aston. 

SHAUNBUOOK. [Br.JH'oiiDSifuu:.] 

STIAWNEETOAVN. [J i.mnois.J 
SHEEN. [iSuKiinv.J 
SHEEPS1 f El ). irii;ici:sTKi{.siii ui:.'| 
iSIlEEPWASJi. [Di:vu.\sinicE.] 

SHEERNESiS, Kent, a town in the ]i.'iris1i of MiiisLer-iu-Shoppey, 
i-; situated at the iiortli-west ]>oiut of tlin Isle of Sl)cp)icy, on the 
right bank of tho river Medway, at its junction with tlic Tliauioa, in 
61'' 27' -N. hit., 0 ' i-i'E. long., distant 20 miles N.N.E. from Maidstone, 
and 47 iuili.H 1']. by S. from Loiulon. The ])opuliLtic}n of the town of 
h'.lieerness in 1861 was 8611). 'J’lie living of Sheerness is a perpetual 
curacy in the urchdeacnniy of lilaidstoiifi and diocc'se of (^interbury. 

in tho time of CharleM 1. the Bil>e of the town was u Bwain]i, at the 
titrcniity of wddeli, after tho Rostoraf ion, a fort was built and 
iiiouultid with twelve gnus, to secure the passage n]i the Medway. 
AVlieii tho l)uleli war Lmike out. it was intended to augment the 
Idrtilicatioiis ; Imt on the luthof «luly l(id7 the Diiteli forecal their 
way uji the Medway, beat down the dcfeiieoM, and took the fort, whieli 
wa« iiicoinpleto. It was .‘-non rc.stori*iI on an cnlaiy.^Ml scale, and has 
been from time to time augmented by additional works; and a dock- 
yard, whieli has been in.uh? oiui of the liuf^^t in l-hirope, wjis 
(•.vtablislied. In 1768 the mutiny of the licet at the Nore excited gnait 
alarm. In 1827 Slieeriuss sufl'ered from an extensive conllagr.aiioiu 
Tlic town eonsihts of three ]>art.s — SliiMirnerc. p'roper, iindiidizig the 
loi'tiesses and doekyanls, ;ind the suburbs of Jiluc-tt>wn and Mdc- 
tfiwn : an outer line of fortiUoatuuiH lAmpreheuds liluo-towii within 
it.s inelosiiri*, but not Mile-tcuvn. I'he plaee ban ]>ei‘n nmeli enhu’ged 
wilJun the last few years. It in ligliteil by gas, and partially pav«*d. 
i'he garrison, or fortress, occupies tin; extreme jioiiit of the island ; 

priin ijial b.itterie.s front the Tliaiin s. A large fleet of .'■•hips in 
ordinaiy geiicially lb s off iShccmcr^s. The wharf fronts the Mc*l\va3’. 
'Phe dockyard, store-honsi’-s, sail-hifU, Ac., <iceui»y aiH'a of bU acres. 
Close to tlie dtiek-gab's is a hand oijjo chap* J, the appoinUnent to 
wliicli is in the Hoard of A^lmiralty ; and in Milc-lown is a new goiliie 
r'liiireli. 'There are piaet*s uf worrldp f<»r Weshiyau Alethodists, 
baptists, and iinrnan Catludios ; a .Natiourd school for bo3’«» aii*! girts ; 
and a Havings bank. A county court is htdil in t!io town. Saturda3' is 
t!»e in;'rket-da3\ The trade ehie|l3’ di’jiendciit on the dooln-ard ; but 
roiiic shipments are made to London uf corn and seed, the produce of 
the l.sli; of Shei)p<\v, and the 03'ster lisluMy is proseeiit<eJ to some 
exttjut. There are e«»pjiera.>w’oiks at a little distance. Sheerncss is 
re.*orted to in Kiimmer for sea.-b:itliiiig. A long Jett 3' luis been caiTied 
out into the river for hmding passi-iigors. 

Si I KKhTELl ), West Riding of Vork.'.liire, a inaikeLiowii, a muiii- 
cip-d and jiaili-.mientaiy borough, and the, seat of a Pooi- Lmw L'uioii, 
in the ]):irj.sh of Sheilield, is situated near the juiietioii of the river I 
Sheaf tfroin whieli the town is named) iiiid three other rivers with the | 
Dim, ill .63 22' N. lat., 1 2^' AV. long., ilistant 60 iiiilcs S.S.W. from 

1 ork, HJ2 miles N-N.W. from ijoudoii 1'3' road, and J(i2.!. miles by the 
(Ireat NurthtM'ii railwa3\ 'riie jiojiulation of llie borough of Sheilield 
ill was 13.'),:! In. 'I’lie hm-ough is govern-al 1.13' 11 aldermen and 

42 eouneiiloi's, one of whom is mayor ; and retiiiiis two members to 
the liii|)eri:d I 'arl lament. 'Jdie living is a viearagi: in the archdi'acoiny 
and dioeese <«f A’ork. Sheilield Poor-lsiv’ I’liion contains 4 towii- 
shijis, with an area of Jo,'.»6U acres, ami a ]iopuhitiun in 18.>1 of 
1();5,(I2(;. 

SlndlieUl became a paili.'imentary borough and a \iuired the jiriviloge 
of returning two meiuberH under tho Reform Act. It received a char- 
ter of iiieorpuration as a iiiuiiicipal borough on Augus-t 2iLli IS 13. In 
jiopuliitiun and coinntereial importaiieo it \a the second town of tlic 
couiit 3 ’. With the exception of tho single level outlet towards Don- 
caster, Sheiliehl is eiieompiu^sed l» 3 ' an am phi theatre of hills pleiusingly 
diveivilied in their ajipoarance ami eulliire. The manor of iSlieiliehl 
is mentioned in Doiuesda 3 '^ Hook. In tho earl 3 '^ jiart of the reign uf 
Hemy 1. .it w’as in the po.^sc.-sio]i of the family of Di; Ts.)vetot, who 
had lierc their baronial residence. 'Jdnw founded an liosjiLtul, called 
SI. LeonordH (HuppresHcd in tlio r. ign of Homy Vlll.), upon 1111 cmi- 
iieiieo still culled Spitiil Hill, estahlislied a enrii-iiiiil, erected a bridge 
over the Don, and lixtsl hero the iiiieleus of a town, which from the 
natural lid vuiihigcH of the Ii)ea 1 it 3 '’ afterwunls ro.‘*e into imjiortauee. 
Ill 12y() Edwnrd I, granted a charier l.«» ludil a weekly market and an 
annual fair in^ iShelliuld. iShellield hud about this time acipiircd a 
reputation for iron munulaetiircs, cs])ecially for faididiion heads, arrow 
piles, and an ordinary kind of knives called whittles. The loading 
braneheH of industry in the jilace heeanic ]>eniiaiientl 3 '' setlli d here 
before the introdnctinn of steam, which lias since been eiiiphyed to 
susUuii uxid extend them. Sheilield Alanor acixuired celebrity in tho 
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reign of Elizabeth by tlio imprisonment there of Mary, cpicen of Scots. 
After being fur some time oon fined in Tutbuiy (kiKtle,iu Staiibrdahire, 
she was, in 1570, removed to Sbcitield Castle, and shortly afterwards to 
the Sheilield manor-house. She left Sheilield in 1584, having sjieut 
fourteen year.s of lier iinprisonmeut in this neighbourhood. The 
Duke of Alva caused man 3* artisans to emigrate from the NetheilaiKls 
into England, where they were well received by Queen Elizabeth, and 
the gcueiMl rule was adopted of settling all of one craft in one spot. 
'Phe workers in iron were, by the advice of the queen’s ehamherhiiu, 
tho Earl of Slirewshiny, settled on bis own estate at SheiPiuId, uiid the 
iieighliDiirhood from this time became known for the iiiauufacture of 
shears, sickles, knives of every kind, and scissors. In KHG the 
Sheilield estates piLssed by iiiarriage into the pos.scsrjiou of Thomas 
Howard, earl of Arundel, who, on the resiuration of Cburies II., was 
restored to tho title of Duke of Norfolk, forfeited by his iincestor in 
the reign of Elizabeth. In 1021 the cutlers obtained an act of incor- 
poration. Ill the contest betwei n rh.arles I. and the railiauicnt, Sir 
.lohn (jell, with troops from l.) ‘i byshire, took luilitiiry jiusaession of 
the town ami c.astlo ; but the Duke of Newcastle, iit the head uf the 
royal arm3'^, Laving taken Rotherham by storm, marched to iSheilield, 
when the J’arliaimriilariaiis fled into Derbyshire. A g.urison was left 
ill Shciiiold (Jai?tlc under Major Thomas lleauimmt, who held the town 
and eastle till after the battle of Marstoii Moor, Avhen, being besiegml 
by 12,000 Pavliamelitaiy inhintiy, the castle was obliged to ea])itulute 
on August lOtli HIM. ft was then demolii^hed by order of ParliaiucnL 
N'o vo.stigoH of it ivniniu ; but the names of Castle-Hill, Castle-Ureeii, 
and Ca ^ tie- Kohl still indicate its site. 

'riiough iShcfflohl inaiiitaim!d its stajile manufacture..^, it did not, 
iluriiig the 17tli ceutuiy, increase much iu commercial Importance. 
With the 18th eeiituiy the business of tho town began rapi<ll3’ to make 
progre.ss. in 1700 Iho town-hall was built, where the town hu.sim.'.--s 
wa.s trau.'iacted and tho siw-sioiis licld. In 1751 the river Don was 
uiado navigable to 'J’iuslc3% witliin three miles of iShclik-ld, but it was 
not till LSI!) that tho water eotimiuiilcatioii wa.^ continued to the 
town ly tho oiioning of the hJhcilifld and Tinsley Canal. It was ho*A- 
evor iu tho latter iialf of the 18th ceutuiy that tlie town made it.s 
iiio.st rapid advancii.-i. The art of j-ilvor-plating, invcute>l by an inge- 
nious mechanic naiucvl 'Thomas Hoksover, was j-o exten.^ively upjiliod 
lii'ix* us to be soon gem rally known as Sheilield plate; tlio coinpo.sition 
called Hritannia metal was also invent od aud very largel3» mauu- 
hictured lierc^; bad-works and silk- and coUun-iuilld were established; 
and tho merchants opened f'»r the first time a diivet eoinnninication 
with the continent ; while toward.^ the end of the contuiy steam- 
power wa.s emiiloyod i:i the manufacture-* of the town. Stage eoachos 
too wi ro .-larlial to riiu to Lomlon ; a bank wa-i oponed in tho town ; 
slnmiile.s aud niarktt huildingi wer.s orei*ted ; and iv<.*rvoirs were 
formed in the iieighbourhoovl for sup]tlying the town with water. 

During the prertcnt cc!itury SlieHi..‘ld has biru .stcadih' advancing in 
pi*ospci*it 3 ’ ami impoitauce, and now lUsplays ail the fe.iliiro.s id’ a 
liiaiiulaeiuriiig town of the first el.-i.^s. A.-i mi».it of lIic luerohaiits 
and princijial mauufucturcr.s roi-ide in the country, th- re are few 
tlwelliug-liuii.'^e.s of a siqierior gr.ule, but of la!(? iho sIk>]is in tho 
principal .streets h;ivo been rendered more oiiiamoutal, vaiiou.s good 
public building.s have been erected, and the gi*m r:il apjiearance of ilio 
ti>wii has been much improved. The i*treeU aro all well paved and 
lighted witli g.a.i. iSliclIield iu 18.>1 possc.^.sed 76 j-kices of worshi]’ 
which 2d belonged to Methodists, 23 to the Chui'cdi of Kiigkiiid, 10 to 
liidependenus, 4 to Ikiptists, and one i‘ach to Quaki-rs, l-uitariau:-, 
Roman Catholic-s Irviiigites, ami .lows. The total uiiiiiher of sitting 
provided was 41,1 M*. 'The oM 2 »:irish eliuroh, a sp.aoivuis crucil’omi 
g.itliie .structure, 210 fei-t long b 3 ’ 130 lb. t broad, with a tower ami 
loft 3 ' spire rising from the inter.i.*ction, stands near the centre of the 
town. Ill tlic interior are .'Several interesting iiiouuiiieiits and pieces 
of sculpture. St. 1 ’a u *'.•<, trecLed iu 1721, and St. James's, in 1786, 
aro ill the (irecian .style. St. il.orge'.s, built b 3 ’ tho I'arliamcutary 
(Aiinini.sBioner.s in 1^2.'), at a cost of mi>rj than 1 l,00uZ., is a handsome 
and eomiiiodious edifice, in the style of iho 1 1th century, with a fine 
we.stern tower 130 feet high. 'J’he Ronuiii (\itholic ehaptd, opened iu 
ISiiU, is ill the decorated stylo, aud e.ii.st about 8000/. It cTUciform, 
with a tower, Hiinuouiited with an eb gant crocketed sjiire 200 feat 
high. Tho Ro 3 'al I'rce Crammar school, founded in IfllO, free to :.'•() 
lM» 3 ’fi for elas-ic.s, has an income from omlowmeut of about 150'. a year; 
it is under the euro uf a head uml three other masters, aud had 80 
sell uhir.s ill IS.VI. \Ve.de 3 ’‘ College, an extensive and hand.some r.mge 
of buildings, ercctevl iu 1838 at a co;^ - iiiclutUng tlie ]»rict? of >.ix a^rcs 
of laud, used 0.-1 pleasure grouncls — of about 1.6,000/., ha . :iccuiiimc>- 
datioii for about 250 boarders. It is under the i-are of a governor, 
who i.s al.so chaplain, a he.'ul master, and Id other t-'iU’Iie:a. Tlio 
number of scholars iu 18.63 wur. 350. The Collegiate l*i\ipjietaiy 
Bchcol, fouudoil in 1835, is undei a psineipal and 8 otlu i* teaeher.s, and 
had 7l) scholars in 1851. A Cli.ariiy sclnail, founded about 17H), sup- 
jiorts, clothes, and educates about 100 bo\ s ; another, luunded about 
J78t>, provides iiustriiciioii, clothing, ami uiainten.aiicj fur 70 girls, 
Tlierc arc several National, Jiiithsh, and Infant schools ; three Wes- 
le3’:m day sehools ; 11 Roman (iJathoIic .scliool ; the I’eojdo s College ; a 
Rugged school; a School uf Design; the 8»ht’tliidd Library, cstabli.shed 
ill 1771, which has about 2t),0o0 volumes, and about 280 sitliscribors ; 
the Meclnxnici aud Apprentices Library, eommonced iu 1821, which 
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has about 8000 volumes aud about 700 subscribers; n literary and 
pbiloBopbical aocioty, with a^uuaeuui ; an athensLMim, with rcadiiiK- 
rooinn, library, &c. ; a ineohaiiics innlitution and lyccuin. with libriuy, 
reading-rooms, lecture-room, &c. ; aiul a ('Lurch of Kiiglaiid instructiou 
society, with classes, a libniiy, a book-club, Jind a museiiin. 

Tho public buildings consist of the t<»\vn-liall ; the (.’utlera*-hnll ; 
the corii-exchniigo, creeled in ISoO by the Duke of Norl'olk, who 
owns tlio ground u])on 'vvliidi a large portion of tho town is built ; 
the new niarkct-hall, or the Norfolk inarket, opened on Christmas 
eve, ft spacious structure feet hy 11 6 feet, with ft roof of 

iron and glass, erected by the' l>uke of Norfolk ut a cost of about 
40,000/.; the fire-ollicc, the nssay-ofhoe, the assembly niiuns and 
UiCfttrc^ tbo inusie ball, two news-rooms, and the public batlis. The 
'fi||M 2 ietcTy is an exti.'Jisivi! and well laid-oiit piece of ground of about 
M' acres in extent, on the slope of a hill about a mile from the town. 
Tho botanical gardens, which are of considerable extent, are for 
beauty of situation unrivalled. 

Among the cli.'iritiible institutions are the (leucral Tnfinuaiy, a 
noble building, on the north-west side of the town, with fever wards 
eri'Cted near it ; the dispensary, and the. »Shrewsbury hospital, esta- 
blislied aud munificently endowed liy the Karl of Shrcw.sbuiy, and 
which has been re-crccted on a. new rite in a simple yet elegant stylo 
of architect ure. In this kos]iital ‘JO poor men aud jn puor women 
have dwellings and weekly allowances. Hollis’s hospital for poor 
women, widows of cutlciv, jn'ovides lor 1 7 almswomeii and a governor, 
allows stiiieiuD to several clergymen and schoolmaster.'^, and sustains 
ft school for 7U chihhvn. The Licensed \ ictualleiv* A.'«3’luTn, near 
OrimstlioriH?, creeled in 18-18, couc-i.-tfS of a row of U(*at cottages in 
tho Tudor stvl*?. Several valuable charities are under tho manage- 
ineiit of the CiitleiV Company’. There is a savings bank in the 
town. 

There are two puMio bodica which arc in po-sseir-don of property 
applicable to tlui heiii-llt and general improverneiit of the town, 
namely, the town trn.stoes ami the church Ijurge8.sc8. 'J’lie principal 
inamifacturc of Slitdlieltl js that of cutlery in all its branches, indeed 
of cvcr^'Miing thali can be fabricated of iron or of steel. The va.'t 
buildings u.sed for grinding by steam form one of the pcciiliavitifs of 
Shedit-hi. Of the artisans of the town the spring-knitV makcr.s and 
the taVilc-knife makers form tho largest classes. Silvcr-]>lat<* and 
plated goods form ah-so one of the staphi mainifacturi'.-' oJ' iShcUield. 
Its plated goods have a d- served repulaiion tor strength aud dura- 
bility. lh'asH-foundric.s arc numerous, riritaunia im ial, a KU|icrior 
kind of ]»cwtcr compo.-ed of tin, antimony, and regulu.**, ft>rins a 
cheap article of common ii.'^c and great consiiinpiion, llu* iminufactun^ 
of whicli occuj>ios iiiaiij' hand.s. A superior lint more costly kind of 
white metal called G«.rman silver i.<i also largely wr<»nght. Lnishes, 
buttons, coinb.s, and optical inslmments arc macic lujre to a con-idei- 
ablc extent; and there arc various other inaunfacturcs eoniiecti'd 
with the staple coinuio<litics of the town, sucli as cabiiiet-cusc maker.*-, 
crgravfM’s, li.-ift and scale pre^sers and cullers, jiowder-llask and sliot- 
l>elt makers, silver refine iv, wo(id-turnci>’, iVe. There are al-o inau^^ 
mcnanitilii house.-i, Komo of which coniine themselve^ to the home 
trial k> U. while olh<T.s export t(» the Continent, to iWazil, the Capo of 
Good Hope, fti.’d various oth«T pai’ts of the worhl, hut far bej-ond aii^^ 
other in injjfortance, to the CniUcl Siatis of America. Quarter and 
pettj- KcssiouH and a cuiiuly court are held in lln- t<»wii. 'fuesday 
and Saturday are the market days; fairs are hchl on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday in Trinity week, and cm the J5lh of Xovcni)»cr. 

Ill the vicinity of the town arc inaDj’ jdeasaiit walks, and numerous 
good mansion.'-, occiijiicd hjr Sljcflielil lucrchantB and oilier wealthy 
2 »er.«ons. About a mile K. from the town is tlic large village, of 
AUvvafiffc ; po])niatioii of the cedes ifusti cal ilLstrict <jf Attcrclilfc, oOOO 
in l8o!. I'he inhabitants arc cmplo^’cd in occupations .similar to 
Ihf-sc ]*urFucrl in Sheflit-hl. Jlc.sides th<^ (ii.-strict church, called Cj)iri.st 
chr.rch, erectMl in at a cost of about 11,00(1/., there arc places 

of v.f>r.-‘hip for '^V<^^lc^•an Mcthodi.-it.s and Independent-; a Town 
sclio".], N:itional ^^ehools, hoine alin.'-lmu.-e.s, and a few minor eharitie.-^. 

iSHLFFGltJi, liedfurdshire:, a deeaved inai’ktt-towii in tlic parish of 
Campion, is nitnatiHl on tlie right bank of the river Ivel, in iili' 2' 
N. hit., (r 'JO' W. long., di.'itaLt 10 inilrjs S.K. from l5edfor»l, mid 
41 iniic.'^ N.N.W. from l.ondoit. The population of the township of 
Shefiord in Ibol was 10;>-J. The living i.; a perpetual curacy' in the 
archdo-icouiy of Ledford and ciioce.-e of Kly. Hhcfl'urd had foriacrly 
a weekly market on Kriday, but it lia.s long been diseontiniiod. Four 
fairs are held aDiiually, (jf wliich tw», on .himiary iiljrd and JCaster 
Monday, are coii.«idcrablc marts f«ir .‘^hei-p aud cows. 'J’hcrc arc here 
the piarochial diapel, a llom.'iti (’atholie ehapcl, a P'rec Hchool, and an 
Infant school. At SheObnl tho Ivel ha.s bc'.n converted into a navi- 
gable canal. 

SHEKI. fOKonujA.] 

S li ELLITRN K. [N ova S( ’OTIa.] 

SIIKLBYVILLT:. [I.mhana.] 

SHKLFORD, GliKAT. fCAMBniDCiauiiiii:.] 

SHKLLJFF, JHVKR. fAMikiat;.] 

SHKLTi )N. [.STAi'j-’oimsmuji.] 

SHKNDY. [Ni-niA.] 

SHKI'PKY, 18LK OF, a liberty in the county of Kent, which gives 
name to u I*oor-Luw Union. Bheppey Poor-Law Union contaiuB seven 


parishes, with an area of 81,083 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
13,385. The Isle of Slieppey is descried under Kent. 

SHKPTON MALL FT, Somersetshire, a market- town, anil the seat 
of a Pooi^Law Union, in the parish of Sheptuu Mallet,^ situated in 
n. valley watered by a Hinall feeder of tho river Lruo, in 51° IV 
N. Infc., 32' W. long., distant 18 miles S.\V. by S. from Bath, and 
IIG miles W.S.W. from London. ])Opulation of the town of 

Shepton Mallett in 1851 was 3885. The living is ft rectoiy in the 
archdoftcuury of Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells. Sheijton 
Mallet Poor-Law Union contains 21 iiarishes and townships, with an 
ai*ca of 4y,G57 nercs, and a }>npulatiuii in IS.'il of H»,l>57. 

Shepton Mallet is a place of some antiquity; it is called. Scipoton 
in 1 Domesday Look ; but, becoming afterwanls part of the territoiy of 
the Millet faniil^^ took the additional designation of Mallet. The 
principal street is broad and well built, lighted w'ith gas, and paviul. 
Th(3 ehiireh, a large and liaiidHomo cruciform structure, is on the east 
side of tho market-place. It has a tower at the west eiul .surmounted 
with a sitin'. Tho Wcslej-an MethodLsts, IndependentM, Roman 
Catho]ic.K, and Unitarians have }ilaecs of worship. The Free Oram- 
riiar scliool, founded in 1G27, which is free to 15 lio,ys, has an income 
from endowment of 75/. a j’car, with a free house for the master. It 
had 50 scholars in 1854. Thert* is also a National school. Thi; 
county bridewell is at Shepton Mallei. The principal manufactures arc 
tho.se of w'oiillen-elotli, st?rge, sail-ulotli, silks, crapii, and velvet. The 
market on Friday is a f‘on.sid«‘r}ih1e corn-market ; there are fairs for 
ciittlo on •lime 18lh ftiid August 8tli. 

•SHKRHORNK. fIlA»ir.sniHi:.j 

SllKRnonUNK, Dorsotsliirc, a market-town, and the seal of a 
Poor-Law L’liion, in the parish of .Slicrbounie, is situated on ri.siiig 
ground on the right bank of the river Yeo, in 50'' 58' N. hit.., ‘J" 30' 
W. long., di.-tant IS miles S. ly K. from Duivliestcr, and 117 miles 
S.W. by W. from London. Tlie popuhiLioii of the town of Slior- 
houriie in 1851 was 3S7S. The living is a vicarage, in the areluloaeoury 
of Dorset and diocese of Sali.shury. Sherbourne Poor-Law P'liiou 
contains 30 jiareOies and townships, with an anai of 3i», ITS acres, and 
a jiopulation in 185] of 13, 07^}. 

Slurboiinie was of coii.'-idor.able inquudaiice in the time of the 
Saxons, who called it ‘ Strirahurn.’ or * Seirehum.' Jiiii, king of the 
AVrst Saxons, on the division of lhl^ dioee. e t>f AVineh ester, then the 
Mole bi.-»hoprie of the We.st Saxons, made Slierboiirne the hfiMt of a:i 
opiseojial Bee in 7G5, 'J'he scat of tlie hishopr'c ivas reiiioveil. aboiii 
1075 nr I (‘7(1, to Old Saruni. A monasteiy for f-eeular lainons was 
establisheil here after the eonwrsion of the \N'< st Saxon.'. 'I’he rule 
of St. Lenedict was afttu'wanls introduced, in I'H.-'., and it bi-eame an 
abbty. wliicli coiitiiiiied till tlie dissolution of momLsteriei'-. A castle 
was laiilt at Sherbourne ly lloeer. bi.«lioj* of Sarnin, in the r*‘igii of 
Henry I. ; it < hanged hands once or twice in Hie civil war of Stepiicn 
and the Kmjires.s Maud. It wa.- .stoi'ined in Vila by ('romwell and 
Fairfax, after whieli it was de.iimli.sln‘d. In the reign of Kdward III, 
the to'Au Bent repre-ciilati3 e.H to ]iarliamcijt, an>l at a later period 
the a.-rsizes were often lii ld here. In (ho time of Lelaiid and I’amdeii 
it yviv the Kt-at of a cuii.siilerable woolhm mamif‘:e;tui‘e. 'I’lie elothiug 
trade derrliiied, was replaced ly the inanufaeture of button.'*, boije- 
laC'*, Kijii hjibcrda-sliery, which wa-. Bueeeedei!, towsiril.s tlu; middle of 
the hist century, by the silk mauufiicturc. 

Tht; town is jileasantl^’ Hituated. partly' on the hIoju; of a hill, partly 
in the )»leaHaxit vale of Llairkmore. The streeLs sire partial!}* paved, 
light- d with ga«. aii<l Biqiplied will; -wiiter. Tin.' chureli is a large 
eriieiibrm .‘Htrueture, of fliilerent date.\ n.-o.-itl}' perpi inlicular. Tht; 
tow'cr iti 150 feet high. The eliiireh uneieiiliy beloiige.l to the abbey. 
Attaelicd to tlje church are fmir aneieiit eliajiels. 'J'liis church has 
rcceutl}' been rcBtored :it an expense of about 15 ,(mU>/., f»f wiiieh about 
oije-liair has heeii {;ontributed ly flit* Karl of Digly. 'J’lic We-;Ieyau 
Methodists, (^uaker.s, ainl Independeuts liave plaee.^ of wor.sliip in 
the town. 'J'ho King's Bchoul, foLindi'il b}' Kdward IV. in 150G, ha:^ 
an ineoiiic from eiidowiiient <#f iriore than H»U0/. a ja-ar, uud hm 
sevcnil exhibitions of 40'. a year, tenable for four jeaiH, either at 
Oxford or Cau.briilge. It j.s under si head-master and five other 
leiichers, and had seholnrs in 1854. TlieHchool iw free to rcBitlenis 
in the town or immediate neighbourhood, on i*aym<-iit of (>/. u year. 
Tlie Karl of Digby presentod to the .school the remains of the abbey, 
which have been restured, providing a chapel, n diinng-hall, a larger 
Bc.hool-rooui. hlmlibH, Ac. A schooL for girls is Bup])orted by the I'airl 
of Digb}*. There are alHo a National bcIjouI foi* IxyM, an Infant scdioul, 
and n Havings bank. There are bcveral ancient Iioiisch in the town. 
Tho towii-lirill and luarket-houHo are near tlio church. 'I’huro are Hcvural 
silk-throwing millH, and Home of the inhabitiintft are cmiiloyed in 
Hewing glavcB for inanufacturcrs in Yeovil. Markcta ure held on 
Thursda}' and »Satiirday, of which tlic Saturday market i.s tho inosi 
important ; there arc three yearly faii'H. 

Tlic remains of the ca.stle, whieli oecnpicHl an area of four ucroH, ari^ 
on a rocky eminence at the cast end of tlie town. In the line 
pleiuiui'o grouiidH which Hurroiind the niin.s of the castle ih Sher- 
bourne Lodgr^, frequently culled Slu rlnmriie Castle, the rcHidonco of 
the Karl of Jdgby ; it was built by Sir Walter Raleigh, and coutuiuH 
some iutore-sting portraits. 

SH KltBOURN J5. | Gi.oni;i:NTi:nsij;iiE.1 
SilKRBROOKK. ICakajua.] 
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SHEUBU UN. [ Y oukshi re.] 

S]Jl!:UUI NOHAM. [NoRFOi,K.] 

SHEKSEL. [ALofaiiE.1. 

SHERWOOD FOREST. [NoTTiNaiiAMSinnp..] 

SHETLAND ISLANDS, Scotland, form tho most romoto group of 
islands incorporated with GN*at Britain. They are ahoiit 150 iiiileH 
W. from -IhicliaiiiicHH in AherdooiiHhire, and are aeparatud iroui the 
Orkneys, from which they lie N.W., by a chjuinel about .50 inik^s 
broad, h'xeluding tho two more dotaclicd islaudH. «;alled Foiila and 
Fair-Isle, the Shetlands lie between 50" 62' and 00" .5' N. hit., 0* 1.5' 
E. long., and 1“ 50' W. long. Foula is about 20 niilc.s W. from the 
Mainland of Shetland, and Fair- Isle about 25 inileH S. from the iiearc.st 
headland of the Muinlaiiil. Tho ])opidation of tho islands in 1851 was 
.11,078. Slietiaiid unites with the Orkneys in the return of ouu motuber 
to the Imperial l^irlianient. 

Surfacf't Coaitt.‘/Jnrf dv*. -The Shetland grou]) consists of more than 
100 islainls, islets, holins, and Hkorri(?H, :i2 of which arc inhabited ; the 
othfU's are either siinill isles, on which cattht are jinstiired, or sterile 
TuasscH of rock. 'J'he largest of the Shetland Isles, called tlieMiiinlaiid, 
is about (JO inih-s long, fr<»in its northern extremity, Feidcland, to its 
southern termination, Snmburgh Head. Its brcjulth varies from 3 
miles to 10 niile.s : at one j»!irt, from Sandiiess to Ncstingbay, the 
lirendth is 21 miles; but the coasts are singularly iirognfar, and 
indcriteil with iiiiiiinierable deep bays, distingiiislied by tho provincial 
term ‘Vois,* which so penetrate the interior, tliet no j)art of th»i 
ishuid is iiKO'e than three inilos from the sea. Tiio next largest island 
is Yell, 20 miles long and (» miles broad. Uii.st, the third lurge.st 
island, is about 11 miles long and (> miles broad. The otbor islands 
are comparatively small : the larirest are Fctlar, Whalsey, Bressay, 
Fapa-Stoiir, Meikle-Uoc. Bnrra, Foula, and Fair Isle. 

Tlie general appearance of the Shetland Isles, as scon frmn the sea. 
is an unvarying line of abrupt coa^t. 'I'lie cb-vatioii of the highest 
]»aris is licit, remarkable : Ifiieness Hill, in the Mainland, with an 
altitude of I oUM b et, is tlie bit-dust bill in Sbetluiul. Fottlti is ilistin- 
gui.-’hod lr'»m the either islainls by a cluster of live lofty bills, termi- 
nating in pointed cone.«, ibe liigliest having an altitude of I I fin feed, 
'riic riiiriaee of the ishiuds is niggird and wihl, often dc.solalc and 
sterile. 'J'he few tracts of indtivatinl and fertile land arti generally 
near th« eojust. 'I’ue towering b<‘:uihiiicls lljat fi'own over the dark 
and stormy scis and ‘rousts' (as Ibe turbulent serges rai'^cd b^' the 
cv iillicting currents and torn’iiLs that sweep round the beadhiiids aiv 
called) ; the singular pyramids of mck that rise lu a great elevation 
a Innp, several parts of 1 lie t' la.'^t ; and the openings of numerous lofty 
and iiark ^■av^^rll.■^ in tJie pre.-ipiees of the con'll. — .‘<ume of great beauty 
and others ofi.-looniy glam h ui ---are highly pictni’esuue featuri's. 'J’lie 
thi -H are remarkable for tin ir uiuMpial Ilow at <liir.rent parts of tin? 
islands, ainl in oppo-ite dij’eelions at the sanu' tiim*. TJie iiile llow.s 
an huur ear]ic*r aii-ng tin* western than on tho ea-t«Tn si<h.s of the 
island;:, and <ines iioi. leetalo below high-wattir mark more than tw'o- 
ihird parts of tin* depfli of the ebb thh* at tin* Orkney Islnmls. 

fimhuijf ant/ M iht — ^’lu* south* rii part of the jMainland is 

eom|io.'ed of a ri'lge of ei.My-slate. lying parallel to secomiary Haiid.stoue 
and coiiglonierabt on the one .-aile, and small islamls <if giiei.-.s and 
sieuito on the other. 'The centre of the Mainland Is a solid mas.s of 
gneiss, having bluish gray (piai-t/] on the west shle, ainl districts of 
."^i«‘’iitie gre'.Mi.stone and granite 1r» the north, 'fhe island of Yell is 
foi ined oi gin i'*M. Fust is eiiielly formed of serjrtMitine ainl diall -.ge 
rock, bordering on a di.-*t rict of gn-. i.-is and aiiolhei* of inicaccoii.^ slate. 
Fi tlar is similar t(* I’nst; anti the more ivinote i.-luml of Foiil.-i is 
formed of high hills tif sainlstone, with clay- ainl iiiioa-slate, gneiss and 
granite on its ijorth-easteiii Fair-Isle also ehielly e«in.'iist'J 

sainktone. I'htm* ar*< etipper veins at Saudlodge ninl in I'air-lsh?; 
iron niiea at 'ritlield-llead, and iiMii pyrites at Gart.htie.S'i. 

C/inintt:, Aifrivn/t uve, il't'. — 'I’lie Sin tlanda arc subject to severe and 
long tHintimici 1 storms. Winter e.oiiiiueiices In (Ictober, 'Flic return <»f 
;-|iriiig i-t imiierceptible till the end of April. 'Fhc climate is variable 
and buinid, but to the. natives it. js deeidetlly bealtliy, anil iusiaiiees of 
great longevity arc not nncomnioii. 

In tlie liigli latitude of Shetland, the light of day at midsummer 
never totally tlisapjiears, ami the smallest ]iriiit can be rea*l at iiiidniglit. 
During the winter the nights ai’o ]>roportionally long and dreary; and 
ill tlie mouth of J)ce**»jiber tlio huu is jiot above the horixoii more than 
five hours and a half. 

Agriculture is conducted in a primitive manner; the inliabllants 
directing their attention cbiefly to the lishcries. The small tenants 
have a small jiroportioii rif arable land, enough to raise a scanty supply 
of food for themselves and their familios, and to allow them tt> devote 
the host part of their time to lishing. The laiuls are also IVeipiontly 
let under condition that the landlord is to receive all tlic fish at a 
lixi'd price, which enables him to fl«*rivc a profit from the re-sale; 
while on the other hand the landlonl is the purveyor of the fishing 
materials, and often of a great }ii‘oport.ioii of tho leiianW fooil, upon 
which a jirolit also arises. The eliinate is so ill adapted to the raising 
of corn, that, nltliough the .soil is in several places good, only the most 
cotninon desiTijitions of barley and oats are cultivated. The race of 
eittlc peculiiir to those iNlamls is of diiniiiutivu size. Tho cow has 
long pointed horns, ainl is generally of more than one colour, dingy 
white and brown prodomiuatiug. Tliroo huudrod- weight is above tho 


avomgo weight of a cow, and throe English quarts per day is tho 
utmost quantity of milk yielded. The»Shot]aud ])oriy, or Sheltio, is 
annually exported in great niuiibers. Those diniiiiutivo horses aro 
oxtromoly hardy and vigorous, aud undergo much fatigue in proportion 
to their size. They provide their food from the hill pastures, and are 
never placed under sholtcr. The native slieep are remarkably small, 
and have a degree of uiiubleiiesH and vigilance which would be consi- 
dered foreign to the iiatiii'e of tho animal by persons only acquainted 
with tho flocks of other countries. The carcass of one weighs about 
30 lbs. The colour of tbeir wool, from which stockings and glove.'; 
are knit by the natives, i.4 various, bciiig wddte, dun black, and brown, 
and all thc^o colours aro often blended together in one iinimul. 

'Tho lisheries are the must im|iortant braiioli of industry. ‘ Billoeks/ 
the young of tho coaMish, litm'ally swarm from May until September^ 
close to the slioi'cs, nffoivliug abiiiidaiico of a favourite food, olid colurf- 
derablc quantities of oil. The ling and tii.sk fishery, in tlie open sem 
is tho most valuable and most hazardous, and, together with the cod 
fishery, coutribiiles more to the pros[ierity of Siietland tlnin any other, 
'riio herring fishery is also folbm'ed. The capture of whole herds of 
whales, known as ‘ bottle iiost-s,* which approach the cn.'ist in pursuit 
of the herrings, supjilii.'S tho natives occ.iHioiially with KUfiplio.s of oil 
of very Hue quality. Tlie Hhiiight-.T of seals in the deep caverns of 
the coast is engaged in to an extent suilicicut to clas.s it among the 
fisheries. 

JHvUions^ Ttui'na, cf'.*. --Tho i.sliind.s form 14 parishes, under the 
cccleBiu^tical jurisdiction of the Synod of Shetland. The Free Church 
ha.s seven cliapcls, the lijdepcudent.s have six, and the United 
l*resbyterians have two clnqiels. 'riiero an? also some chapels for 
Wesleyan M nil loi lists. 'The only town is Lerwick'^ which is Kiliiated on 
Bressay Sound, on the east side of the Mainland of Shotland. Tho 
pojiuiation of the town in 1851 was 2!iO J. The hoii'<es are built clo.se 
to th«‘ waters edge; and tho country b ing destitute of roads and 
wheel- H vehicle.-^ Lerwick pri-.seiiiH a Kiiigiihirly confused appearaiicre, 
with no oLlicr thuroughraro than a tortuou.s ill jiaved patii betwoi'ii tlic 
house.'^. It po.s-'es.ses many excellent sliop.s, and has a harbour which 
lA ahtuiL a milo wide at tlie .smilli entrance, exjiands oppo-ite to the 
tow’ll, and again contracts; being fully protected by the shores of 
Bressay isUud on this *»ne side, and by tliose i#f the ^Mainland on tlie 
other. The nnmbcr of vesooL registered at the ]iort on Ideccmber 31st, 
isf,;*, wa.s lJ*2. of liiwd loii.H burden. During it>5:> there entered the 
]i.»rt 111 sailing-vessels of 8121 tons, aud 28 steam -ve».s**ls of 80G0 
Ion.-;; ami dining the same period tln ve cleared from the port 105 
Hail ing- ve.<.-«el.s of 1^1 Id ton-s, and 2S t^team-ve-sscls of ■'^ll'Jn tons. nc.sidc3 
the parish eliuridi there, are in the town a Free Church and chajieL 
for rnited l*re.si»yteriaiis and lndep!.ndeiit-«. The only villages which 
require notice are Scalloway and llill'^wick, both on the AVest side of 
tlii^ Mainland. J/i/.l,^v:trk\ popul.ition aliout D od miles N.N.W. 
from Lerwick, nml lias a finely slieitered harbour. 'J'he iniiabitants arc 
cliielly fiig.igtid ill the ling and the licrriiig li.-lieries. Many oi the 
lochs ill the. ]>arish abound with s.ilmoii-irout. I J. ‘sides the ])arish 
church, there are chapels for AN o.-Ieyiin Mctliodists and liniepeiident.='. 
S.’a//oir,tt/, })opiil:itioii about -lOd, about six miles W. by N. from 
Lerwick, w.is formerly the. capiial of Slietluid. The Tiniepcndents 

h. ave a jilacs of uoivship here. Scalloivay lias a good harbour, aud near 

it. along the co.ast. arc sevi-ral cuuiTinidioii-s vors or bays, wliicli aflbi\l 
ciiiiveiiient shelter to vo.ssel.s. A short di.staueo cast from the village 
are reiirdns of the ea-stlc of Scalloway, built about the year by 

I'kirl l*atrick Stewart. 

.In S-, -Antiquaries have long di.simf-ed Avliether 
the aiieieiit Romans saw tho Shetland isles when tlio}’ eii’oumnavjg:itcd 
liritaiii, and iiiiieh learning h;is b-'eu advaiieed to o.uiiifot t.ic T/nde of 
Tacitus Avith Slu;tlaiul. 'I’lie country was jieopied by Northmen, and 
wa.s long subji'cl. to Norway. About 138<) the line of Norwegian earls 
cc.ascd to 1*1 t:iiii their authority, and a Sirotti.'ili nid'Icinaii, Henry 
Sinclair, ohtaiiicfl tin? earldom of (Jrkney, whii*.h included Shotland, 
from the King of Denmark and Norway. It continued in his fainily 
f.»r about a century. In 1 -IdS* Jami*s 111. of Scot Uim I married Margaret, 
the daughter of the King of Denmark, and with her olitained the 
Shetlands in security of Jicr dowry, which iiovcr having been ]»aid, tho 

i. dniul.s have since formed part of Scotland. Tim Norw ’giaii laws and 
ii.>'a-_'es cmiliiiuod in force in Shetl:ind until a very recent ])eriod, anti 
thus tho old laws and observances of Shetland os'-uitially di Her from 
those of Scotliiiid. The free po.**scasiun of lands i< known by the term 
‘ iidal,* the jiroprietor.s being termed ‘ uihdler.'!/ and thi.-i i rojierty 
de.scciids in tho ndallcr's family Avilliout tho evidence of any written 
iiifltrumeiit. The islamis now fi>rin part, of the. united sLeriildom of 
Orkney and Shetland. [Oiiknev.] 

There lire, several iiitt I'e.'stiug reTiiain.s of nntlquit}’ in .Shetland, — 
Buoh as Lawtiiig.s, or open courts; of justice umlertlje Norwegi in ktw.s; 
round towers, particularly that of wliicli is ii.aily entire; and, 

of mure recent erection, the ruins of the largo c.i.Ntle ut Scalloway. 

For Beveral years a bteam- vessel has pli* d r*‘gularly every week, 
from March till November, between ^'^lillblIrgll uiid Lerw’ick in 
iSheiland. eiilliiig <*n its wav at Al'erileeii ami W ick. 

SHIELDS, NOHTII. Ni.rthumberliiiid, a. m.irket-fcoAvn, sea-port, 
and conjointly Avitli the village of 'rynemoulli a piirliameutary 
borough, ill the parish of 'rynomouth, is situated on tho left bank and 
near tho mouth of the river 'J’yue, in 55 ’ i' N. lat., 1" 2G'W. long., 
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(listiiut 7 luilos K, by N. from Newcastle, 279 milo.'^ N.N.W. fi*oni for navigating vosaola into the Tyuo. At the mouth of the Tyne is a 
London by road, and 301 miloa by tho Nor th-Wt stern, and York pilot tower. There is weekly cuuim|pioatIoii by ^uam-vosHol with 
Newcastle niid Berwick railways. The population of the township of Hull and with ISerwick-on-Tweed. A Munty coulr is held. The 
North Shields in 1851 %vas 8SS2. The living of North Shields U a market ia on Satnnliy ; two fairs are hoUi; but they «ro indifforently 
curacy, annexed to the vioaragt? of Tynemouth, in tho archdeaconry atteiideil. The town possesses a sulijamption library ; a literary, 
of Norlhuuiberlniid and dioecBo of Durham. Kcieiitific, and mechanics institute; aalK^nuge nows • room ; public 

North Shinlds £ii*st rei-o about tho time of Edward L, under tho baths ; and a theatre. 

]tioteotion of tho Prior of Tynemouth, but its growth at that time fc>ll I ALL, Shropaliiro, a market-town, and tho seat of a Poor- 
was checked by Iho buigosscs of Newcastle, who obtained a decree Law Union, in the ])nriHh of Shiffnall, is sitimted near the StaUbrd- 
which comi»elle<l the prior to destroy the buildings which he had sliire lamler, in 52"* 39' N. Jat., 2' 19' W. long., distant 18 miles E.S.K. 
erected. The place coiiliimed in obscurity until Cromwell, in the liroiii Shrewsbury, 135 niilus N.W. by W. from Loudon by road, and 
time of the Commonweal th, caused an act to he pa'SBed for forming 139 inileH by the North-Western and Birmingham and Shrow'sbnry 
quays and establishing a market. The restrictions on tho trade of railways. The iiopuhition of tho township of Shitfiiall in 1851 was 
tho iduce were subseqin ntly removed, and the town rose ill importaiico. 19.5S. 'The living is a viearago in tho archdeaconry of Salop and 
It now extends about a mile along the Tyne, opposite South Shields, diocese of Lichfield. Shilliiall Poor-Law Union contains 15 parishes 
Tho town is lighted Avith gas. Tho parish church of Tynomouth is at and townships, with on area of 45,153 am«, and a population in 
the cadern end of North Shields. There is a chapel of ease. A new 1851 of n,H)3. Shilthall parish church is a handsome and siiacious 
church was completed in 1S3(». The \Vo.slcyjin, Primitive, and New cruciform ciliticc. The Baptists have two ehapi ls; luid there are 
Connexion Methodists, English Pro.sb 3 ’ti‘riaiia, United Presbyterians, National schools, partly' endowed, and a BIne-(.?oat school. Miiic.s and 
iudepeiulcnts, Ba[iti.sts, (jimkers, and Uoman Catholics have pl-.ices of coal-]>its in tho vicinity afl'oril considerable employment. I'lujsday is 
Avorsliip. There are in the town National, British, and Infant schools; the market-day'. Fairs are held in April, August, ami November, 
a sebool of industry for girls, partly endowed ; a Presbyterian sebo-d ; Sllll\.AUlH)OIL [ lliNi)f;sT.vN.l 
a Uoinaii Catholic school ; a savings bank ; a hamlsome building for SHILDON. | 

the Fubscription ^Jbrll^y ; a mechanics institute ; a theatre ; assembly HiliLLELAGH, Comity Wickhiw, Trclniid, a village and tho seat of 
rooms; and comiiiodious baths. a Poor-Law Union, is situati-d on a feeder of the Derry Jiiver, lU mil' a 

North Shields is a place of great trade. Numerous collieries are S.W. from Wicklow, and .59 miles S.W. from Dublin by mad. Tim 
in the neighbourhood ; ships of 309 ions can load at the quays, 'rhere iiopulation in 1851 was about 150. .Shillclagli Poor-Law Union comprisi's 
i.s .a great export of coals, chiclly to London and the castei-ii coasts of 23 eleetoral divisions, with an area of 110,122 aeres, and a population 
Enghiud and Scotland. Several vee.^el.s are oiigagial in tho (.ireeiihiuil in 1841 of 3 1,4. ‘>5, in 1>51 of 24,172. 'fhe village crtiijlains a chapel 
and Davis’s Straits whale fishery'. The number and tonnage of vessels of ea.'ie, a sehoid-hou.se, dispeii.ssiry, and Union workbouse. I'’air-i an? 
registered as belonging ti> the port of Shields on December 31. st, 1853, hehl .^ix times a year. In Coul.ittiii Park, belonging to Viiy. 

were, under .50 tons, 17 sailing-vessels of 545 tons, and 82 Btefuii- william, are some old oaks, which are all that reinaiu of the oak Ton si n 
vessels of 1040 tons; above ,5(i tons, 703 fiailing-vcsscls of 2ul,lti4 for which the Shillelagh tiistrict was fornu rly noted, 
tons. During 1853 there entered the j»ort, in the corLsting trutlc, fitid SHINFlIiLD. [Bjiitrvsiniii:.] 

.'ailiiig-ve.^.sels of 03/108 tons, and 29 steiim-ve?«Hels of 192 tons; and SHIXUUNE. | Kin«.'s Ccu’ntv. | 

cleared, 1413 sailing-ve.y.^-els of 151,897 tons, and 23 steiim-vcssels of Sli ll*STON-ON-STuUll, WoreesLershire, a market-town, and the 
451 tons. Til the colonial trade there enteiv»l 31 sailiiig-ve.sxels of seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish td* Si;ip.-ton-on-Stnur, is 
9538 tuns, and cleared 4.5 Hailing- vessels of 17,53S tons. In the* sitimted on the left bank of the river Stour, in .52" 1' N. lat., 1 3^'' W. 
foreign trade there entered 541 Britij-^h ve.s.seU of 199,005 tons, and long., dUtaiit 30 miles Ji.S.JO. from Wi>ree.'LT, 83 niile.s W.N, W. from 
422 foreign vos-sels of 11,151 tons: and tlnio t hared 483 BriH-?h Loiiilon. Tiic ]»o]>ul;ilion of the parUh in 1 ^51 was ) 8.‘I5. The livii;:: 
vcBSfda of 92,932 tons, and tl34 foreign vcsssels of 74,2.50 ions. A is a rectory in the {irclidcaconry and dioecsi.' of Worei sler. Ship-^ton- 
Bteam ferry affords communication with South Shields; there are on-Stour J’uor-Law Union eciiitaius 37 pari, h s and town.-diips, witli 
Ftinmer.s to Newcastle, and a railway gives coiniLiunication with Tyne- an area of 78,8^9 aere.-i, .'iml a ]io]»u]:itinu in l.'‘5l of 20,951. Sliip- 
mouth ;u)d with New'casth*. Ship-building, and the manuluctiiro of .stoji i.s ple.i.s'njtly /-ituafed in a idlly ili.-^lrieL. 'flic town is li'd.te.l 
Failcloih, cordage, cliaiii-cables, and auchor.s, are activity' cairried on. with gas. B\ :-id.s tin: ])aiish eliurch t!»rrc sue chapels for We-sleyan 
Saltpans, brcwerie.s, a pottery, and briek- Sind tile-works employ' many' Methodi. ls and Bapti-is, .Natioiml sehools jcirtly imkIowsmI, and i\ 
Iiaiids. A county’ court is held. Saturdsiy' is the msLrkt9.-(hiy ; fairs sstt’ings hank. Tin: iniuket-ihiy is Saturday; faiia ar*- held once a 
are held on the hist Friday in April .and the l‘ir.st Friday in Xovomber. luonUi. A cuunty c inr*. is held in tin* bMvn. 

SHIELDS, SuUTlT, Durham, a market-tow'ii, s'*ap(»rt, niiiuicipal SI I 111 AZ. [Pr.nsiA.J 
and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the SIllUVAN j (iKoiUri v.) 

}iarish of J arrow, i.s Kituated on the right bank and at the iiiouth of .SlIOA. [A | 

the river Tyne, in 55'^ X. lut., U 29' TV. long., distant 29 miles X.X.E. | SlltiBDON. [ II ! 

from Dnrliam, 270 mile.s X.X.W. from London by road, .and 299 milr.s SIIUOSIl I'iE. | UiiuiaUA.J 

>)y the (jic.at Xorthi rn, and York Xewcastlo and Berwick railways. SllDBEllAM, NICW, Sussex, a m;irl:el-town, Bca-porl, and jurlia- 

Tho population of the borough of S()uLh Shields, which iii('liide.s tho nuMitary’ borough, in the j)arish of N»-w .Shoivhani, i.s situated on tlm 
townships of We.stue and South Shields, was 2'\971 in 1851. The h it b;iiik and near the mouth of the river Adur, in 50 5n' N. hit., 

borough is govcnicd hy’ a mayor, aldermen, and conni*illor.s ; and 9 J V' W. long., dist.-iut 21 miles K. ]»y S. from Cliidiester, .59 mih*s 
returns one iiiember to the Imperial Pjirliaiiienl. Tho living is a S. by' W. from Lorn Ion by' road and by the liondon and South-l 'oast 
perpetual curacy in the? nrehdeaeonry and dioci-se of Durham. S«uith railway', 'i’lic pc»puhiiiou of the palish of New Shortdiaiu in 1851 
Shields Poor-Law Union cuntaims six township.^, w ith an area of 15,477 w.is 2590; that of tho parliamentary horongh, w'hieh ineludrs nearly 
acre.s, arul a population in 1 >.51 of 35, :‘i77. all the rape of Piramhir, was 30, .553. Thu boroiigli returns twi* 

Of Jarrow’ and it.'d ancient Bciiedictiuc monast« ry tome particiil.irs ineinherH to the ltii]ic 2 -iiil P:>r1i>imeiit. Tho living of .New' .Sliorohani 
will be found in our notice of the county of Dri:iiA.M. South Shields is a vic.arage in the urchde leoury of Lowe.s and dioeost! of l‘hh‘lu:stcr. 
(anciently' written Le Shoclc?) has risen into importance with tljc ’I’lie borough of Xew Shoreliam, so ealh-d to di.stiiigiiish it froiii 
extension of the coal-trade in modern time:’'. One inserijilion which Old Shoroliani, now a Kiiiall village abfuit a mile inland, was jiartof the 
has bciTi dug uj» iijdicaLe.s that the llomaii.s had a htation here. The posse.s.sioiis eonfcrrctl hy the Cloinjiicror upon Willijiin tie Briiosi*, lor«l 
]iie.sciiL town origiuiitfd with the ii.^licrmcii of the Tyne, who hiiilt of the ivijic of BrambiT. King .Jcihii lauded ht-re frtnn Normandy 
here along the Rhore sheds, locally tcriucd 'sheds' or * daeid.-*,’ to w'ith a largo army in 1199, and he made it a free port in 1210. Jn 
defend theiuadves from the we.athcr. the time of TCdward HI. (1319) it eojitribiitcMl 29 Rhips towiirtis llie 

The town South Shhdds extends iiibi the town-sliiji of Wtfstoe; two ilcets wliieh were liitiMl out by the king, being one ship more tliaii 
tho modirn parts contain rnsmy' gciod hon .e.';. The town i.M lighted w'; 4 s fiiriii.'ihed by IjOuiIoii; Fowey', V.ariiionth, and Dartmouth alone 
with gas, and has a good supply of water. In a large square near furiii.-'hcd a larger uumher, Jn 1758 an act was obtained for the 
the Centre of ihi- town i.s the town-hall, iistMl alsf> a.s an exchange and im pro vein cut of the haven, but iho growth of a sand-hank at the 
newB-ruoTii, and having a niav1:et-hoii.uc beneath. The parochial mouth of the Adiir caused tho enihouchiirc to shift towards tho cast, 
chapel h.^s been .so much sdtercil that little of the ancient pait can be and to advance a mile and a half in the conrso of half a century, ho 
traced, with the exception of the old tower. A djitjid of e.-ise is of as to render the liaveii of little use. Jn ISIG an nrtilieial channel was 
modern erection, and there arc two chiqnls for United J 'rcsby teriauH, .•nttUrough the sh ingle cm hankiiient, ami Knb.stantia1 pii?rs worocrectcfl. 
ami one each f»»r Wt^-ileyaii and I'rimitivr Mothu<listF, iOngliHh Tho harbour mouth is Htill subject ti> a bar, which rises occaHioiially' 
I'resTiyterinns, Iiidependciit.!, and Baptints. 'fhere are National ami above tho low-w'ater level, and shifts its fiosition from 90 t<i 190 feet 
Charity schools, a school supportod by Prc-bylcriaiiH, and a iruiings from the jiier-hcaflH. The lift of the spring tides is about 15 feet, 
hank. There is a sit of 22 comfortable Hinall houF(i.s for ma.=stcr andiicnjm about 9 feet. Tho depth of the w'ater over thu bar at high* 
mariners above 60 years of age. A gnat quantity nf cofil is broiigbt wnior is from J 4 to 17 feet, according to the tides and tho shite of tlie 
down the river in keels, and shijipcd here : suino coal-pits are in the bar, Tho Adur was formerly • crossed by a ford, once Vjeloiigiiig to 
immediate vicinity. The thippiiig returns for 1853 suv inclmlod in the priory of Jlardhain. In tho year 1833 a haiiddomo suspension’ 
those of Noitrii iSiTiJ:LD.s. Ship- building is carried on w'ith great bridge was erected near the mouth of tho river and olo.ve to Shoreham. 
activity. There are spacious docks for building and repiiiriiig Kliips; Tho tiuiiiber and tonnage of vissels regiHtercd as belonging to iho 
also uxteiisi VC! ghiHH-wurks, a pottery, maun factories of soda mid alum, port of Shoreham on Decctnhor 3lHt 1853 were:- -Under 50 tons 
breweries, and roi>c-wulk8. A numerous body of pilots aro employed 54 vessels, tonnage 1027 ; above 50 tons 92 ycbbuIh, tuiinago 11,277. 
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During 1853 there entered at the port U09 vesHcls of 91,535 tons, and 
ibere cleared oOO vesdeld of ii^77 tone nggregato burden. 

Duriug the 'lust few yeovs much improvement baci taken place in 
the town. It ia lighted gas and paved. The chui'ch, dedicated 
to iSt. Micholas, ia a large j^pd eliiborately-finirfliud edifice of the 12th 
century. In the town aroiip Frotestont Free Church and a chapel for 
SVealtiyan MothodiHia. The college of St. Nicholas, ut Shorehum, is 
a Grauiniar Hchool for the education of youths of tlm middle clasaea. 
It had GO scholars in 1854. Beaidea tliia school the college has St. 
John's Middle Gramiuiir school, Hurst.pierpoiiit, Sussex, which had 
117 scholars in 1854, and St. George's Militaiy, Kaval, and hitigincoring 
rchool, Ijoytou, with 18 pupils in J85-1. At Shorehum are National 
and infant schools, a museum and conservatory, and a theatre. 

The ‘chief trade of Shorehain coiisibts in the export of tiinher, 
and the import of coals, corn, timber, and Irish provi.'^ions ; and it is 
a warchousii.g port for all descriptions of timber, and for colonial and | 
i'oivigu produce. There is a custom house. H'lie o^'Hier'fishery is 
jiroscciated with coiiKiderable buccc^lS. Ship building is carricil on. 
Several of the Shorcham boatmen act us piloLs. A coru-niarkob is 
held every alternate libiiiday, and a fair on July 25lh. 

SJIOTIdCV-IUtlDGE. I buniiA.M.] 

SHKEVEI’OIIT. [LonijUANA.l 

SiriiKWSIjUUV, the county town of Shropshire, a markel-tuwn, 
niunieipal and )iai'Jia;ijetitary borough, and tlie FC it of a J'i»or-Law ! 
Tuiui], is situated on the Severn, in 52 ' 43" N. hit., 2 45" W'. long., I 
ihstant 153 milfs N.\V. by \V. from Loudon by road, and IGl miles 
hy the North V/rstern and Slirewsluiry and IJirmiugliatn railways, via 
'J'lvnt Valley, 'i'he borou;.'h is governed hy IG altlcriiieu and 3tteoii]i- 
cilLors, one of whom is mayor; and reliiriiH two iiieiiibers to the 
liTiperial I’arliaiiient. "J’he popiihititui of the borough in 1851 was 
l!*,G8l. The livings are in the archdeaconry of Salop and dioet?.se of 
IJchlield. Shrew.-^liury Door-Law l-uioii coiiipvise.s six ]inrishos, with 
an area of 18,0:i2 acres, and a ]iopuhitiou in 1851 of 23,101. 

It is supposed that a Hlroiigh<ild was establisht^d hy the Ih*iton.s at this 
pla^e, when llicy roiiiid Wroxeter (the Uncniiium of the Romans) no 
Joiimir icnahle ag.dn.'t the Angli's. The Welsli name was IVngwrrn. 
(hi the coinjueat of tiie town by ilie Aiiglo SaxoiiH, it received the 
nanit* of Sgrobbc.'.d*i3’rig, and of this iianio the modern Shrewshiiry is 
a coi'i'uption. J'^thi’llleda, Hho la.iy of the Mercifins,' daui^htcr td' 
Alfi’tsl the Great, lbmld<^^l tho collegiate church of St. Alkmund; 
Aihrlstane establislicil a niiiit In iv, and it soon became the chief town 
('f the sliire. 

"i'hc town was inclinhal in tho earldom of Shrcwslmiy, granted bj* 
William the CJoiajneror to hi.s kinsinan L'oger do Montgomery, who 
erect* d a castle at the entrance of tln^ ]K'niii>'nla on which the town 
stands. Tlie castle and town were .snrreiideretl to Jleiirj* 1. hy Robert 
(|e. Rehisnie, the tl.inl carl, who had risi n in arms in fsiNom* of Robert, 
Jlciiry's brother. After being held for several years hy the crown, 

I he earldom was granted b,v Jleiny, in 1 to liis s«'Coiid wife. 
The town ivceiveil a. charter from Jleiiry 11., but the earliest eliarter 
extant is of Uicliard 1 In 1215 tlie town was taken by tlie Wcl.fh j 
imdor Idowcllyn the Great, ]irinco of Noitli M ales, who ba 1 joined : 
the insurgent barons ai^aiiist .John, but was imt laid long by him. I 
Jn tlie war of Henry HI. with hi.s barons, Shn:Av.-.buiy was taken, in ' 
I2ti-1, by Simon de Aloiitfori, tliu leader of the iu.siirgcnt baron.'*, and I 
Llewellyn, grandson of Ijhiwcllyii the Great, jirince. of M’alcs ; but the I 
battle, of Kve.sliani, in 12«I.’*, ivstoiv*! it t*i llic crown. In 12''3 a I 
parliament was ass* iiibled at Slire.w.sbiiry for the trial of David, the ! 
Jartt |iriiii:o of Wales, who was c.xccuted as a traitor. In the reign of j 
Richanl 11. a parliament wa'i In.-id here, in D:p 7-9>, at Avliieh tin' Earl | 
of Jlenford (afUrw.ards llcniy IV.) brought a charge of trea-olT j 
rjftiiu.'t the Duke of Norfolk. In tiie earlj* jiart t)f tho n ign of' 
lleijiy IV., ill 1 4ti2, the king assoinbled an armj’ here to march agaiu><t j 
Dwell < ily 11(1 wr, ami the year after he fought the famous battle of: 
Shrewsbiiiy against this insurgent IVrcica and their allies, wlicii the 1 
in.'Urgonts were defeat la I with great rlaiigliter. In tho war of the | 
Jvosi B, SI I rewshuiy supported the Yorkists, .and Edward JV. .showed; 
iiiiieli favour to the towiiMiieii. Jli.s second boh Richard, the yoiingor j 
of tin; two ]irinccs niiirdi?ro(l in tho Tower, was horn here. 

In tlie civil war of Gliarles I. the king came to Shivwsbur}’, w'licrc ! 


bridge (built in 1774), a handsome freestone structure of seven Bomi- 
circular arches, connects the Abbey -Foregate with tho town; and tho 
Welsh bridge, a neat plain structuro of five arches, connects it with 
Frankwell. There arc some remains of th'? castle and of the ancient 
walls. Thoro arc also remains of nionasteries of tho Auguatiniau and 
Franciscan friars, and of the Benedictine abbey founded by Roger do 
Montgomery, in 108.3. Tho Abbc^* church, a cnicifurin structure, was 
in graat part doraulisliod at the di'^solutlou ; tho nave, western tower, 
ancl north porch now constitute the church of Holy Cross parish. 
St. Alkmund s church has been rebuilt in modern times, with the 
exception of tho tower and spire (184 feot high), which belonged to 
tho iiioro ancient structure. St. Chad's has iiLso been rebuilt ; it is a 
Grecian striictiiro, of circiilar form, with a tower 150 fi;ct high. A 
small part of tho old church of St. Chad now remains, and ia used as 
a Hehocil. St. Julian's was rebuilt about tho middle of the last 
ccutury ; but tho tower, which is of Norman architecture, belonged 
to the old ehurcli. St. Mary’s is iin ancient laigo and fine cruciform 
church, 'with a tower and spire 220 feet higli. The church has been 
ill part restored, the rich antique stainod windows have been repaired, 
and new oinis inserted. Tho Indopcndcuts h.avo two clnipuH ; the 
W(?slcyau, rrimitivc, and New Connexion Methodists, the Baptists, 
Uiiitarlatirf, Koinaii ('atholiC'', (Quakers, AVelsh Independents, and 
CalvluLstic 1^1 eth odists, have each a place of worshi]). Tho Royal 
Free school of J*ldward VI. has an iiieomo of 310(V. ii year, and 
numerous cxliibitioiis to both universities; the niiinbor of scholars in 
]N5n was 1G5. TJiere are also a British school, a Diocesan school, 
the Blue Coat or Bowdlcr's (.'iiarity school, and several National and 
(Jharity schools. "I'here are a incchniiics institute, the Shropshire 
Agricultuml society^, and the Shropshire and North M'ales Natural 
History and Anbiqnariiin socicU', with a museum and library. Tho 
hospitals and charitiible institutions are iiiimeioiis. Among (hem me 
tlie sick man's charity; the house of industry ; the lyingdn hospital, 
and the 8;i1o]> intirmary, a jilaiii Grecian structure with a Doric portico, 
rebuilt in 1831) at a cost of nearly li),U0U/. 

Among other buildings may bo nientioned the town- and Khii*e-ha1I, 
a spacious and hauilsoiiie Btoiic building ; the Public Uoorns, a fine 
Grecian structiiiv, including the posl-oillce, iiiusiediiill, and subserijitioii 
iiows-ruom, erect cd in 1849; the ancient niarket-houso of the age of 
IClizidieib; a siiacioiis hutter-uiarkut, built the corporation in 
1814; the town and county jail and house of eorreciioii ; tho mili- 
tary <lcpnt, a handsome brick building near the Abbej'-Forogatc; the 
iuuaiic asylum ; the public baths : tlu^ circus ; the column iu honour 
of liord Hill, at tho entrance of tho town from London ; ilie j'ublic 
subscription library ; the theatre ; and the asscmblj'-rooins. i)i' the 
aiiiMont edifice.^ of the town, the white-hall, and the council-house, 
with its rich ly-ornamcu ted wooden gatt*way, are worlh^y of notice. 
Dll the south-Wf?st side of the town is ‘the Quarry,* believed to be 
the siU^ of a Roman theatre, wliicli has been formed into a handsome 
public walk planted with limo-trecH ; it comi»rises about 20 acre.:*, 
ext iiding along the bank of the Severn. 

The trade of the town is considerable, e.'ipeciall^’ in Welsh clothe* 
and flannel ; thread, linen-yarn, uiul canvas arc nianufacturcd, auo 
there are iron-works at C’olebam. TJic town has long been faiiiou.s 
for brawn and ‘ Shrewsbiiiy cakes.* There is au ex*.’ellent salmon 
fishery in the S.-veru. The river i.s navigable for boats of 31) or 
40 t(»ns, and there is a canal to near AYclliugton, which opens a coni- 
liiunieation with tlui Stallbnlshiiv collieries. On the banks of the 
river are cxten.sive ijiiays and waivhouse.^. The town ia connected 
by railway with Chester, lUrniiiighaiii, and ■ Hereford. Markets aro 
held on M’ediiesday and Saturday, tlie latter for grain, (’attle markets 
arc held luouthl^*. Races aiv liel'l in the Bccoinl week of Msi^*, TJic 
county a.ssize.«, sc.^biolis for th ? eoiinty and town, and a county court, 
are held in Slirewsburv. 

SHK‘E\VSr>lJRY. ‘[Nj:\v ,Ij:Ksr.v.] 

SHRIVENHAM. [lli:nK.siiinK. J 

SHR01*SH1KE, or SATA)1*, a county in tho west of Kngliiud, is 
hounded N. ly Chcsiihv, E. by iStnftbrdshiiv, S. by the counties of 
Worcester and lleinford, and AV. b}* the Welsh counties of Radnor, 
Moutgomoiy, and Denbigh. It lies between 52"" 18' and 53*" 0' N. lat., 
2 ' Jli' and 3' 12' \\\ long, lbs greatest length from north to south is 


he received liberal contributions of inoniy and plate froiu the iieigh- 
houriijg gentry, niul largely rccniiUd his foivtw. Tlie Earl of Denbigh 
and (.kiUuiel Mytton, tl:e parliameiitaiy commaiulerB, having approached 
iSluvwsbiiry (Jiil}’, 1C43), were repnked by SirFulke ihiiikes, au olliccr 
of the royalist garrison, of which Sir Francis Otthy "was governor. 
I'he town was however surprised and taken 1y the I’arliauieiitariaus 
ill February, Itil J. Shrewsbury is a borough by prescription, and has 
sent two ineinbers to I'arlianieiit since the 23rd ICdwanl J. 

The town stauds chiefly on a peninsula furniod hy tho Severn. It 
has gradually extended biyond tho Severn on the l a.-it and west sides, 
fo'rining the suburbs of Abbe^’-Fiu-egato and ikdeliaiii on the east, 
and Ilf Frankwell oil the west ; and outlie norili extending luyoud 
the i.^ihmuH^ or neck occupied the castle, forming (he suburb of 
tho Castle-horegati!. The town contains an usually large iiiimber of 
pieturesquu oM half-tiuihor houses, several of which are of a superior 
churaclur. i ho Blreets aro lighted with gas atid jiave*! ; and the 
town is supplied with water from tho river, and from a spriug two 
miles distant. There arc two bridges ovtr the S*-veru : the English 
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48 miles ; from cast to west, 40 miles. The area of tho county is 
1291 s(juarc miles, or 820,055 stutulu acres. The population in 1851 
was 229,341. 

iSin’fuct', amf Coia/,! unicat ions , — Shropshire eonl.iiiis 

every variety of surface.; from the rugged mountaiu to the fertile and 
cultivated valley'. The river Severn separates the coimt.3’ into two 
marly equal divisions, and forms a boumlaiy between the more 
ch.'vated districts of the west and south, and an extensive level on the 
noi'uh and north-east, which extends into (‘hesliirc and SUiflordfLiiv. 
Oil tho west various chains of MVlsh mountains extend into Shrop- 
shire. Tho Berwyn range, which tr:i\erse.s IMont^oiiierysliiro, tcrml- 
nat<*s within the north- western bonndaiy of Shropslnre, in Sedattyii 
Hill, which is 1300 feet above the level of tho sea. 'i'ho Broiddiii 
Hills, rciiiarkablo for tliei! pict uresque form.^are situated on tho right 
bank of the Severn, m ar win re that river enters Shropshiiio. Tho 
greater portion and highc.'^t parts of tliceo hilks lie ::i Montgomeryshire, 
brt their jiorth-eiiBterii extremities extend four iniloi? into this county. 
A loin» range of elevations, connucuciiig in Uadnoishiro, extends into 
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ilic houtli-wtiRb of iSlmip-liiiv, and furms tLe cliotrlct of moiintuiuouH 
laud called (.lun Forest, pui'tiniiK of vrhicb iiitain an eltsvaticm of 1200 
feet uud upwards. Counecttul with this range iutermediute hills is 
an elevated tract situated nortli ol' Binbop's Castle, tlie central ridge 
of which runs nearly from south to north, and attains its highest 
point in Corudon Monuiain, 1700 feot. On the east, this tract is 
Oniiked by a very siugnlur mass of rocks called the iStipei'stoucs. 
Proceeding to the sffuth-east, anothi r range of hills is approached, the 
inost coiisiderablc ]>ortioii of wliitrh, cnlltMl the hougiuynd, attAiiiing 
the height cjf 1 674 feet above the sen-level, is connected on the south 
with a iiiountaiiKiiis district lying east of CUuu Forest, and forms with 
it the w’atci-slicd between the Cluii and (.>iiny rivers. Ou the eastern 
rtidc of the Longniyud lies the valley of Church Siitrctton, which is 
bounded (111 the eastern side by the Caradoc Hills, rraebing the height 
of from 000 to 1200 feet. This range, like those just described, runs 
from south-west to iiorth-enst. It extends across the Severn in tracts 
of iiiftTior ch'vation, and tcrniinat<*s, near W'cllington, in tlie reiiiark- 
ablo and well-known hill called the AVrekin. This hill rises 1320 feel 
above the sea, and, being nearly detached from iiciyliboiiriiig hills 
forms a conspicuous object. The long narrow valley of Ape-Dale lies 
between the Cai'adoc Hills and an elevated ridge, called Woiilock- 
Edge, which extends from the valley of the Oniiy to the Severn at 
Coalbrookdale, a distance of about 20 miles. It rifcs gradually on the 
eastern side to a considerable height, but the W’estern slope is very 
rapid. Wculock-lCdge is ilaukcd on the ca*'t by a nimibcr or detached 
rounded hills, all of wdiich, a*t well ns tlie greater portion of AVcnlock- 
Kdgc, are under cultivation or jdaiitcd to their summits. Between the 
hills luKt described and the town of Ludlow lies a rich tract of 
low land, culled Covvo*] )a1e. Tliis valle^^ extends north to williin a 
short distance of AVenlock, and on the south ojieus to the valley of 
the Tcme. It is shut in on the cast by a range of hills extending 
from Ludlow northward. Connected with this range, a little to the 
Ciistward, arc the Clec Hilb, a long ridge running due north and 
.'outh, and liere and there into lofty Kiiiiimits, two of wdiich — 

Brown dec Hill f(;t l) and Titterstouc Clce Hill (17ii0 feet) — arc 

the highest ]io:iit.4 in the county. 

Th*» chief ]iart of the iiorthci’n division of Shropshire may be 
deacribed as a plain rising gnidually from the left bank of the Severn 
to the northcni bord-T of the county, just within which the noilheni I 
edge of the basin of the Severn is no more than 3UU feet above the ^ 
Bcju A small portion in the extreme north-west of the county 
belongs to tlie basin of the Dee, which river, and its feeder the 
<!'eiriog, form part of the boundary. Another Finall district in Iho 
north-east, of the county is drained by the AVeavor (a feeder of the 
Alci'sey) and its tributaiii B. 

There are exteusiyp traerts of wasste lands in Shro)>.sliiiv. Chin 
Forest is not, as its tiarne would im]ily, a wooded tnw.i : it coiisiats of 
smooth rouiidtal hills, which were? ibruierly us"d as sheep walk? ; the 
greater portion of it is now inclosed. I’hc cultivation of iiiouiitaiu 
laud iii ou the increase. There are mimeruii.- wfistcs bctwecui Shrews- 
bury and Drayton, and tlu.* county also c(intain» sr veral cxUuisivc 
niosuos or bogs, mucIj as Ikicley Aloors, b^twoon Slirewsbnry and Lllcs- 
inere. The forest t'f Wyre lies on the right bank of the Severn, 
between tiie lowiif? of Bcwdl'-y and (IJleobury Mortimer. It is a iaygc 
tract, covered prindjinlly with underwood, which is cni for tbo jnir- 
pOKC of burnii.g into charcoal to .supply the ir<in-works in the vicinity. 
Shrop^biro coiitoins a greater quantity of oak-tiiubcr than almost any 
otJier county in FiiL’laiid. 

The tb'tveni, tlie chief and only naviguhle river in .Sbrop.Mliire, enters 
the county from Montgomery .shi re, a sloji-t di-staiicts below it.^- Juncthm 
with the A'yrnwy. Its cour.-c i.s by Shrcvv.shury ,*ind Bridgciiortb. 
It.s entire course through the county is nearly 70 iiiilcs, for the whole 
of which dinlaucc it is navigable. ,Sj.vi,i:n.J 

The 7V;/ie ri-'ses in Jiadnorshire, and eiitera Shropshire from Horc- 
for'hihin; a slujrt dibLanee .above the town of Lncllow, -whence it tlows 
bouth to the liorder of tlie c<Minty, which it separates from Horelurd- 
shire and Worcestershire, entering the latter county below Tciibury, 
and fidlin.:' into the Severn near AVorce.ster. Throughout it.s wholtj 
cour.-o it tlows through rirh end picturesque scenci’y. Tlic f^Iuu and 
the Ouny are bjcdciv of the Tton--. 'I’he 7V.r/i rises in a small pcs>l 4 >u 
the border.^ of SiulVur-i shire, in the noi ih-casttu'ii district of Shrop- 
hhire, and flow.M houtb-'we^t pa.st JSIju’ket- Drayton. Jt then tukc.'i a 
more southerly cour.'-.e, and i.- jniiied on tlio left bank by tlie river 
Mcefl, which runs near Ne\v])ort. It runs again westward, stud receives 
the Itudeu on the right, ruaehing the Seviu n betwe«?n Ateham and 
AVroxeter. Its whole (roiir.-o i.s uhenit. ;;o udle.s. The J*eiry, the 
Meole, the Cound, and the AVarf arc triSuitarici^ f;f the Severn. There 
are two or three streams in the county beaiing the uame of JUa, but 
the iiriucipal of them takes its riss^ in tbe j>ariHlj of Dittoii ^^rior.**, in 
the northern projection of tlie <.lce ITilla, and, ruimiug south pa.st 
Cleobiirj' Mortimer, unitea wdth the Temo at cwiihaui, btdow 'J’eiibury 
in AVorccstershirc. 'J’lie Cottr takes its rise on tJio W( sU-rn sliipe, of 
the aiixiie ridge^, and flow's .south-west through Corve-Daic into the 
Tcme at Ludlow. 

The fish that froquent that part of tlie Scvcni which is in Siir«)p- 
shjre arc salmon, trout, grayling, pike, perch, shad, clinb, gudgcuu, 
roach, dace, carp, flounders, eels, and a few lampreys. I’he iish of the 
other rivers aud streams arc priucipully trout and grayling. 
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T 1 h 3 lakes, or natural pools of water, ore not numerous or exteuaivo. 
The largest is Kiloainere, near the town of that uaiuo. It covers 
about 110 acres. The smaller are AVhitetnere, Colemeru, Avesmerc, 
and Mcrcton pools. 

The lirat canal formed in thia county ^peara to have been a short 
lino commencing at Donniugton Wood, irflHie pariah of Lilleshall, and 
terminating nt Pave Lane near Newport a diataiice of about sevoii 
miles, with u short brniioh to the lime-works at Lilleshall. This was 
continued by the Bliropshire Canal, conndcted in 1792, to the jSoveiTj, 
at Coalport, below Coalbrookdale. Tlic Shropshire Canal is 7}^ miles 
in length ; it has a rise of 120 feet and a fall of 333 feet. It is of tho 
greatest impurtauco in conveying the produce of tho coal, iron, and 
other works to tho Severn. Tho Shrowsbury Canal starts from the 
Severn at Shrewsbury, and, after ruuuiiig ou the loft bank of that 
river for some distance, turns uorth-eaHt and joins the Donniugton and 
Shropshire canals a short distance K. by IS. from AVcllingtoii. The 
Shrewsbury is 17 miles long ; it lias a rise of 154 feet and n fall 

of 22 feet. Inclined ]»1aueH aro used in tho.se canals instead of locks 
for th(.' astremt and descent of boats. The Birmingham and Liverpool 
Junction Canal ])asHt's ihrongh iho iiorlh-cnsttTii jiart of the county, 
and there is (ainiiuunicatioii between this and the Shrewshiiry Canal. 
'J'he Cho.'din* and Fillesiiiere Canal tm verses the north of the county. 
A branch of it, known as the Montgoiiicry shire Caual, passes through 
tlio north-west of the county, it w'lis intended to form another line 
from Hordlcy, on tho Montgomeryshire Canal, to iShrowsbury, but it 
}].‘is not been ciu-rird farther tlinii Weston AVharf. The soiitlierii part 
of Shropshire is devoid of water conimiinicatiou. 

The principal coach-road in tho county is the Lundou and Holyhead 
road, which enters Shropshire hetween AVolverhaniptoii and Shilliiall, 
passes through Shi*cw.^biii*y, and enters Denbighshire near (*hii k. It 
is 3(1 feet wide, exclusive of the footpaths. This road was? the cliief 
lino of comnuinicatiou between London and Dublin before the intro- 
duction of railways. Tho iSristoi, iShrew.sbiiry, and Cheslcr road 
enters Siiropshir-e at Ludlow, pas.'-'cs through Church StretUm to 
Shrew.sbiiry, and thence nortliward. 'J'liere j.-^ a branch from this 
road leading from Ludlow to Bishop's Castle and Muut.gt unary, 'riierc 
aro coach roads from Bridgenorth to Shrow.sbiiry, Ludlow to iiirming- 
liam over iho Cb*e Hills, Ludlow to AVciilock aud Coal lirouk dale, and 
from Ludlow to Bridgenorth. 3'here an* also various road;-, oomniuui- 
cating with Coalbrookdale, Wellington, Drayton, lsoW|ort, ElIesniLre, 
WJiiUhurcli, &.C. 

Tho BiriJiiiigliani, Shrew.sbnry, and Chester railway enters the 
county ou tlu* cH.st at .Albrigliton, aud run.s through iShiil'iiall and 
Wellington to Slirowsbury, wJieiioc it runs uorbli-we.Ht tliroiigh Barf- 
church, AVliittington, Coliowon, and Cliirk, where it crosses the 
Coiriog into Denbighshire. From iho Gob(»wen Ht:ition a lirsncli line 
of two miles in ieugtli niii.s to Oswestry. Tlio Shrewsbury iiiiil 
Hereford railwjiy runs Koutli from Shn^wsbuiy tliroucli C.mdover, 
Church Strotton, and (iown tho vale of tli*! Dnny to Ludlow. The, 
.Shrewsbury an<t Statford railway leaves the Binningiiain, Silrew.•^buI■y, 
and (’hosier line at tho AVellingtoii station, and riiiis iiortli-east pa.'t. 
Newpoi’t. rie.side.s tlKi.-^e prc.at line.s tliero are many short rail and 
truni ruiids, ounneeliiig th(‘ variou.s mines with the furnace.--', the Severn, 
aud the eaiials in tlie Coalbrookdale district. 

itroiuf/t/ ai\d M iurralufjii . — Tlic Severn noarl}' forms tho divbrion 
between the new red-sjuKlstoiio sy.stoni on the north, and tlie older 
loriiiatiuurf on the south. An oiitli.u' of li.'ts, situated bi'twoi ii Whit.- 
c!:urch and Market-J ’rayton, lii^s in an (dlqitical basin, the ikuv red- 
s.'uid.stoiie rising from beneath, and fornii: g around the lias ou tin: 
Hoiitli tho hills of Hawkstoiio, and appearing on Iho o.'ist and suiith-ea.sL 
St Bcdtoii and Mark el- Drayton, on tin: iiorlli-ea.'«t iu iho rising ground 
cxUMidiiig tuward.s Nantwich, and to the north-\vc4 in the ujidrdati?ig 
country near Whitchurch. The greater juirt of this ba-in eoii-ii>i.'i of 
lower lias shale, iiiiely laminated ; but tbe overlj'ing subdivision of 
the marlstoiie is also «np]>.'irent at I'roes. The strata eoiituiu the 
char«icteri.-3tio fo.s,siLs of the lias. I'liis outlier i.s distant (iO mile.s from 
the nearest point of the great lia.s formation iu AVorcestersliiru aud 
AVarwiekrthiie. 

The now red-sandstonc pyj-tern, which riso.s from beucalh and sur- 
rounds the bod of li.ns, occnpio.s the whole xiorihcru portion of ilio 
county, extending north and east into Cheshire and Slall'ord.diire, and 
on the W’e.st pa.-.-jing into the coal furmatioii of Chirk and Oswestry. 
(Ill tbe soiith'W'est it warps round tbo edges of tlie Silurian rocks of 
Montgornery.Mbirc, and extends fur some miles south of the Severn 
to the coal forinations about We.'-tbury and Fontcsbiiry, wlnu'e ilie 
routhern edgo of the new red -^aiicl stone ovcriie.s tli.at coal-field which 
extends uorbh-cast to neiir Shrewsbury; but tho Fandstiuic again 
penetrate.-! south to a narrow point near the ('aradoc Hills, and i*-: 
Huceeeded on the wrst by the coal-iicld of Lc Botwood. The edgc.s of 
the rocks of the. Silurian system extending north across the Severn, as 
well uA the traji rocks of the AVrekiu, again deflect the sand.stoiie, the 
iMuiiidary line of which is extended still fartlier to the north-east from 
AVelliiigton to near Nciwport, by the coal formation of (kail lu'ook dal <*, 
on tbe western edge of which fiehl the Handstnne again iqiiioars, iiu<l 
occupies the remainder of the county east of tho Severn. Tlio new' 
rcd-saiidetoiic By.stem in thw part of Kiieliind con-Mists of salifcrou-' 
iiiiirlK and culcaroous flags, red -.Maud stone and quartzoKO conglomerate, 
calcareous conglomerate, and lower red-soudstouo. Ab the new red- 
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paiidstone Hystom in Shropahiro oocura in tlio form of a basin, tbo 
lower xiiciuberH wilJ appear -towards the edges of that HyHterii ; and 
accordingly tiio lower red-aandstono is met with all along the lino that 
forms the buunrlary of tlie system. 

The coal-field of Conlbrookdale, the most extensive and productive 
ill the county, extends front near Weulock, on the right bank of the 
Sovern, across that river to Wellington and Lilleshall, while a thin 
tortuous ssono extends south to Tasley^ within a short ciistanco of 
Rridgenorth. On the north-west and east, this coal-field is boiiiided 
and overlaid by the lower new red-sondstouo. On tlie west it is flanked 
by a thin zone of the lower Silurian nicks, and by the trap rocks of 
the Wrckiii and Krcali Hills, and on the south by the old rod-sand- 
stone and upper Silurian rocks. In the upfier measures of this field 
there is a i*eiimrkablo band of fresli-wator limestone, the geological 
position of which is immodiaioty under the youngest members of the 
carlioniferoiiH scries. The coal and iron inoasuros below it are 
gimoinlly more fibiiudant in the northern than in the southern part of 
the field, 'riie cual-moasureB on the east side of the field are not less 
than 1000 fevt thick. The ironstone of this licid is holh concretionary 
and flafc-beddcd. The oifs of iron aro peroxides in saiidHtoue, argil- 
laceous carlioiiatcH in pliale, and suljihurcts in the coaL Petroleum 
occurs in great abundance in both the u])prr and lower measui^s, and 
some of the hods of shale of the latter uflord excellent fire-cla}', which 
is used ill the uianufactiirc of pipes and yiottery. The Slirovvsbury 
coal-field exteinls from the Severn at the llreiddin Hills on the west, 
to Siirewshiiry on the east, and occupies a seiriioircular hay, of which 
PoiitcsiMiry is thf^ Hoiitliorii point. The seams aro Keparated from 
each otlicr by red, green, aiiicl black Flialc, and clod. 

'riie coal-field of Oswestry is situated on the western verge of the 
county, and is quite distinct from tho.so already noticed. The pro- 
ductive portion of it is very limited, occupying a small area between 
OswciHtry and the hills of lilanvorila, Trefouen, Treflach, and Sweeney*. 
Thu earhonilVrouH limc.skme is Uittcr developed here than in any 
other ]iart of the county. It separatc-s thci iiiillstoiio-grit from the 
oldt'i* Sihiriaii rocks, and has a luaximiiiii thickness of nOO feet. 

The coahticMs of Shroyishiro remaining to be noticed are situaicil 
on tlu! south side of the county, 'i’he Tittersfcone Hill coal-field 

lic.i hcLweeii the towns of i^uilow and Oleobuiy jMortiiiH?r. At Uorii- 
hrook and Kiiowlbury in tliis In Id there are four principal beds of 
coal, whifli vary in thickne-s in dill'eiviit parts; and beneath the 
uppermost bed tho sliuLe cout.aius concretions of ironstone of exc< liciit 
quality, whirh also occur hcueatli tlm next hvaui. Tlie iiiillstom -grit 
rises at many jKiints from b 'iieatli tho [iruduelivo c-iaMield, and i.-i 
s(M,>arato(i from the oM n 'l-;uindst.oiiii by the carbon iferous Jiinestoiie 
at Oivton; but in <jtlier parts it rtists ininiodiatcly upon the sand- 
stone. At Iviiowlhury the iron-ore is jirofitahly worked. Tiie 
co;d field of tdie I'.rowii Cloe Hills lies a few miles nortli of the forma- 
tion jnsl de-icrihed, and, like that, is Burrounde.d on ail sidi-s by the 
olil red -sandstone, which lii'rt* s 'jiaratos the cual-iiioas.unw into two 
distinct, elevation.-^, kiituvn as the (.dee Jairf and the Aluhui ilarf. 
'J’lic.-e two are the loftiest carbon iferous tracts in (Jreat Ijiitain. The 
jiit'ionthe Abdon ilirf are shallow. Those <jf tho (..'loo llarf vary 
from 11 til Su yards. Nearly all the best c»ial has been extract.cil. 
Ill thi.-i coal re hl, us well as in Unit of tin* Titl.erstono Clec! Hill, there 
is ahuinlant evidenee of the tract liaving been lieaved up into its 
pr«‘serjt ]i.i.'«ition by jjow'ei*i'ul forces acting from heueuth, which have 
tlivown the c;arhon:ieeou-i masses into s'jiaratc trough.s or basins. 

The eo:d-li<‘ld of Wyre, nr llewdley Koresi, lies east of tho.so just 
tleseribi-d, uceupiesthe Houth-(!:isterii corner of the c.ourity, and extends 
into Woreesteisliiiv, the greater jiai't nf it lying within tliat county. 
It. has a length from north to houHi of about 120 ]uil(‘.s, and a hrendth 
in the Forest of Wyre of St or (i miles, 'i'hat portion of it lying in 
Shropshire and exteiifliiig Moutliwanl in a narrow zone from near 
I’lridgonortli, Is bounded on the wc.it liy the old rcd-HandKtouo of 
< 'liehnar.sh. 

'riiu old rcd-H:iTidstouc Hystem occupies "a eousidcnihlo part of the 
KOiithern division of the county. It terminates on the north in the 
eo:d Ik ld of Coid brook dale, and on the ea.st in that of the Foi*est 
of Wyre. t)n the tvest it is bounded iii (.Jovve-«laIe by the upper Tiud- 
low r<'ck of the Silui'ian systein. At Hayton's ilent, iinrMi of Ludlow’, 
veins of co]ipt*r-orc occur, which were formerly worked, but have been 
abandoned fur upwai-ds of a ceijtuiy. A large outlier of old rtal-sand- 
f.tone, the priueipUi part of which forms Chin Fore,st, occurs on tho 
.sontli-west of the county, and is Hcparatoil from the great mass by 
widf intervening tracts of Silurian rocks. This outlier is nearly lUU 
scpiaro miles in siqierlicial extent. Its western extremity reaches into 
Radnorshire. 

The Silurian and Cambrian systems of rocks occupy all the southi'rii 
division of the county lying west of ii lino drawn from Ludlow to tho 
Severn at (kiallirookdale, with the exception of Cluii Forest. Tho 
Ijiidlow rocks rise from the old rcd-siiiidstonc of Corvo-dnle into 
cmini'iicoH of 1 000 nr 11 00 foot ahovo the sen, exhibiting tho sub- 
divisions of the fonnation, iniinely, the tipper Initliow rock, Ayinostry 
limestone, and lower Lmllow rock. West of these, and soparnted 
by Hope-dale, is an escarpiiii'iit extending from the valley of tin* Onny 
to Cloalbruukdale, called Wenluck-Kdge, and composed of Weidock 
limestone. 'J'his is snccoeded by Wciilock sludi*, composing tho 
valley of tho (.'aradoc, or Chiutsh Strettou Hills, which coll^ist cliieily 


of different varieties of unbeddod or amorphous trap, Hank, d on tho 
east and west sides by Canidoc s-milstonc. On the north (‘astern 
cxtreiiiities of these Silurian rocks is an elevated and extensive tract 
of rocks of tbo Cambrian systiun, composing tho J^ongmyud and other 
mountains, with outbreaks of trap, and these are again Mnsaccdtal by 
(kirudoc sand-stouc, the altered and irregiiliir ridge of the Sti[ierst<iii(*. 
and tho trail-rocks of Shelve and Coriulon. A vast expanse of Ludlow 
rocks then succeeds, and extends into MontgoTiioi'yshiro. Among the 
imp and sandstones of Sholvo and Comdoii occur several mctalliforou:i 
veins containing ores of lead, &c., of coT).siderablo value. 

The trap-rocks of the Wnskin, ^c., ns in the other volcanic district, 
have disturbed and altered the adjacent strata, and from ob.serving 
these plieuomeiia and tlic dislocations of Coalbruokdalo and the Clec 
Hills, “it may,** says Sir U. 1. Murchison, “ be afnrmed that this dis- 
trict in Shropshire furnishes iu-oofs of tho alternate play and repose 
of volcanic action during very long periods.” In tho nortlieru division 
of Shropshire granitic boulders octjur both isolated and in groups : 
they ocrciii* in groups on the northern factj of 1bim;hmond Hill and 
the north-western slopes of the Wrekin, and isolated in the district 
lying a few miles south of Shrow.sbiiry. Thcru arc numerous saliiuf 
springs issuing fi-om the new led-sandstone of North Shropshire. A 
saline spring, calli-d Saltnioor, occurs also at Ashford, on tho hanks of 
tlie Temo below Ludhiw, from wliich, at the period of the Norman 
conquest, it upiiears salt was manufuctiired. On Prolle^' Moor, on tho 
western side of tho Longiiiynd, there is a spring containing chloride 
of lime. Chalybeate springs occur nc^ar Sherlot Common, in tin* 
neighbourhood of Weiilock, at Momtoii Say, and oilier places. 

Soil and A(/riciU/ure, — The soil of the county along the right bank 
of the Severn is cliicily a red-clay luid gravel, derivecl from and over- 
lying the new red-saiicUtone formation ; it is favourable fur many 
kinds of agricultural produce. The south-west portion of tho county 
is the least jiroduclivc. 'J'he ground is too steep and elevated, and 
the soil too light to adinii of general eultivatioii. Tho valleys consist 
of loam resting on grav(d, and forming good meadow and pastun* 
land. The farms are Jbr the most jiart arabh*, hut some an* for gnizing, 
for hay, £iii‘ the dairy, and for rearing and feeding. ’J'hc crops in 
general cultivation art* w'hcat, barley, oat:’., peas, vetches, turnips, 
potatoes, and beans. Some hemp nnrl llax aro grown, and some liop.s 
on the Houthern edge of the county adjoining llerefordshire. Irriga- 
tiem of the gniss laiid is extensively practised, and with tho greatest 
iidvantage. Tho nieadews adjoining the Severn and other rivers and 
siroam.s ai’i*. often overllowcd ; and the \vatiir lies on them, especially 
near the Severn, for a considerable time. The fertilising effect of 
these floods is vtsry groat ; they generally occur before the grass is in 
a forward statt*, or after it has hocii mown and removed. 

Shro))shire is not romarkahle for its dairy jiroduc.*. 'fhe cattle are 
rr'ared from the improved lirccils of Lanca.slllre, (flieshiro, Lcic(*Bter- 
sliiro, and Siailiirdsbirc. In the nci;:hhourliood of Jh.sliop's Castle 
then*, is a good breed of catfyle, of a dark-red colour ; in the south 
the Hen*fordshire bri:cd i.s more common. Most of the fanners rear 
a few c.alves every year. There arc pomc lior-es bred in Shropshire, 
as well for the as the plough. Tho waggon Imrses are gimcnilly 
of a strong black sort, lireediiig luarc.s constitute a ]iornoii of almost 
cv('ry team. Dm Cluii Forest and the Lougmyiid a small liardy nice 
is reared, approaching to the ehanacter of the \Vcl.sli p(my. The old 
Shrt>p.shire uheep an? lionied, with black or mottled faces and h'g.*'. 
Their size i.s nearly that of the South-Uowu, but the neck is long: r 
and the carcas.s not svi c> impact. They abound on the Longmynd. 
^’hc small Welsh br; cd of sheep exists here, as well as the Jarg<.* 
ljcicesti*i*shiro sh(*(?p. I'pou the hills towards Wali\s the idieep aro 
without horns, with white faces and with shorier h-g.s, and heavier 
but coarser llcoci .s than tlo Shropshire sort. 'J’he .sheep aiv not gene- 
rally folded. aro f.ittom d to a great extent. Stiiuo cificr and 

jierry arc made in the south of tlie county. The farnis gcnei’idly vary 
from 100 to 1000 acres ; hut on the. borders of Wales there are many 
farms not exceeding ‘JO aen-s. 

/iidinttr//, and Manuf actant. — The mineral wealth, of Shrop- 
shire has been indieated above. Several thousand ]iersons are engaged 
in raising coal, ironstone, and lime, and in tho luanufacture of iron. 
Doal is raised in variou.s parts of tlie county. Jn 174Ut)iero Wi?re six 
furnaces in Shrojirdiire, ]imdueing ‘2000 tons of iron annually. The 
trade was then laiigiiishing in consequence of the scarcity of wood 
chai'coal for smelting. Ihit iihoiit this jieriod the iron-ma.sters of Coal- 
broukd.'dt) adopted Kdward Lord Dudley's inviuiiion of smelting iron 
with pit-eoal, and with such success as to give a great iiiul decided 
impulse to the trade, not only in Shropshiiv', hut throughout Kngland. 
It is in this county and tStafforddiiro that the luauiifaeture of imii is 
seen in its greatest perfection. The beauty and fini.sh of their rolling- 
maohincry, whicb is run at an iiiiincnse spi*ed, eiiabl s them to secure 
almost tho whole of the very sninll ami extra sizes of irou, which they 
throw off at little more ciK-it than tin? Welsh iminiifjictiirers do their 
common bars. A coiipllemhlc (pi:mtity ol li*ad is prooiin'd fi*oin the 
Hnail-btaich Hope, and other mines in the dLtrict of Shulve. and 
Oormloii, 

Among the iiidiistrial products of the county are— iron-castings for 
mill-work and BteaMMiiiiehinerv, nsiils, &e. : cliiiia, earl henware, tiles, 
A’C., at Coalport, Ik J«»w Iroidiridge on the Severn, and in tho ncigh- 
hoiirhood of .IJroi-(?ley ; glas at Wrack wardine near Wellington; 
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(launel at Shrewsbury, Oswestiy, Church Strcttoii, aucl Worlheii ; 
coarse linens and liucn thread; carpets ut Rriflgeuorth ; gloves at 
Ludlow, &c. There are uIhj iiuuieroua x^apcr-iiiills and mills for 
dyeing woollen-cloth. 

JJivisiomt^ Towm^ cfcc. — Shropshire is divided iuto 12 hundreds, n 
liberty, and a franchise : — North Jlnidford in the north-east of the 
county ; South Bradford, central anti esiHi ; liriinatrey, cast ; Chirbury, 
west; (Andover, central; F<»rd, wext; Aluuslow, south; Oswesti-y, 
iiorth-weat; Overa, south; T*inihill, north; Purslow, south-west; 
StoUt-sden, south-east; Shrew&biiry liberty, central; Weiilock fran- 
chise, central and etist 

It ooutidiiB the parlinnieiitary boroughs and market-towns of BRiDijr:- 
sroRTii, Ludlow, SiiRKwsuL'uy, and Wenlock ; and the market-towns 
of BrsTior's Castj.k, Hrosulev, Ci Eonruv Mortimer, Cluji, J^rayton- 
in-Hales, or Markkt-Dhaytox, Ellesmere, Hales Owen, NEwruur, 
08WJ-»fRY, SiiirJ NALL, CnERCii Strettox, Wellinuiox, Wem, aiul 
Wjjjtcuujicil Each of these towns will he found desciihcd under 
its title. 

Tho more important villages we notice here ; the xioxmlatious are 
those of ISal : — 

Browfidd, i^opulMou of the towiinhip oil, is situated on the left 
bank of the Tetne, near the (mint where it receives the Onny, •> miles 
N.W. from Lmllow. A short distaucd south from the village are the 
fine mansion and the grounds of Oakley Park, 'inhere are some remains 
of Broinheld priory, an establishment for monks of the Benedictiiio 
order. Dawlei/, populutioxi of the parish 9201, about 14 miles E. by 
S. from Shrewsbury, possesses a small market held on Saturda 3 '’, and 
un annual fair. There are extensive coal, iron, and lime- works iu tlic 
neighbourhood; tho chiiin xiiunuiacturc is carried on; bricks and 
tiles are made, and uuinerous tram-ro.uls uiTord means for transmit- 
ting tho produce fnmi the respective works. Besides the parish 
church there are a chapel of ease ; cliapoLs hir Wesleyan, I'riiiiitive, 
utid New (Connexion Methodists ; National and British schools; and 
u parochial library. Tho streets ar»i lighteil with pas, Jlodncf^ 
population 2057, about 13 miles N.N.l*’. from Shrewsbury, has an 
iUicieut pari-^h church, a Free school, and a National school. Malt- 
ing is carried on, and there arc flour-milks. Three annual fair.s are 
held. Lillftkall, population of the parish 3987, about -1 lui'.es S.S.\V. 
from Newport, is chiefly remarkable f»n* its uucieut Augustiiiian abbey. 
There are some beautiful rciimius of the Abbey church ; tiic west and 
south doorways are of rich Norman character. The remains are in 
the occupation of a farmer. There arc schools siipjiorted by the Uukc 
of Sutherland and by the Lillesluill Mining Company ; there is also 
.'i savings bank. Punirdniry^ population of the jiarish 33U.‘l, about 
7 miles S.S.\N’. fi'om Slirewsbuiy, has some load-mines, which employ' 
a considerable number of |iersons. Tl'.o parish church, which was 
formerly collegiate, was rebuilt some yciirs ago. Thei-c are ehap« Is 
for Baptists and Indcpemh nts ; also National schools. Pnes^ popula- 
tion of the parish 3190, about 0 miles N.N.K. from Weiti, had foriiierly 
a market, wdiich ha.s been lung discontimn d. Two auuual fairs are 
held. The parish church is an ancient cruciform edifice. The I tide- 
pendents have a uliapel, and there arc Free and Infaiit .schools. Malt- 
ing is carried on. Tcssclatod (lavements and other anti 4 uiti(!s have 
been found here. Tilstock, jiopiilatioii of the c^cclesiastieal district 
593, about 3 miles S. from NVhitchurcIi, h.as a neat chapel cif ease, 
ercicted in 18.34, a chapel fur Wesleyan Methodists, and National 
schools. popu1ati<iii of the (Rtrish 1 927, about 2^ miles 

N.M from Oswe.stry, has a (larisli church, a chapel fur Indcijeudciits, 
and a Free scliool. Malting is carried on. 'I'he ancient castle is 
noticed elsewhere. Wautbridgc^ population of tbe parish 21U<>, is 
about 3 miles K. from Wellington, in an extensive mining district. 
The Shrewsbury Canal and ILc Shrepsliire Canal form a junction near 
Wombridge. OakeDgates Ntuiioii of the Shrewsbury and JSjrmingJi.uii 
rtiilway is close to the village. Coal and iron are e.vtcusivcJy workcil. 
ViC’sidcs the parish church there are w'ell-attfudcd National sehools. 
Wror.L'wardiue., ()o(>u1atiriii of tho parish 3107, is near the left Ixiuk of j 
the river l\*ine, about 2 miles W. ky N. from Wellington, 'i’he (larish ' 
church is a vema'able structure, strongly built. At Wruckwiirtliiie ! 
Wood is a chapel of case, in connection W’ith wliieh, as W'ell as with ! 
the (larish church, arc N'atiuuul schools. The Shrewsbury Cauul, and ! 
the Shrewsbury nnd Birmiiigham railway, pass near tlie village. Coal ■ 
and iron are exteusi\cly wrought. 

Shro()shire is (uirtly in tlie diocese of ilerefurd, partly in that of • 
Chester. The whole of the county is in the ]iroviuce of (Janterbury. ! 
The county i.^ included iu the Oxford circuit. 'J'hir assizes and c]iiartiir ! 
sessions are held at Shrerwsbury, where is the county jail. County : 
courts are held in Bisho]>’s C Castle, Bridgcr.orth, CJlcubury Mortimer, ; 
Market-Drajton, Ludlow, Madelcy, Nowj-oi-t, Shrewsbury, Wellington, 
Wein, and Wliitchurch. Shropijhire returns i 2 uiembers to parliament, 
of whom four are for the county, namely, two for the northern division 
and two for tho southern ; and two each for tlie boroughs of Shrews- 
bury, Bridgenorth, Ludlow, and Woiiluck. By the Poor-Law Cotnmis- 
biouers the county is divided into IG unions, namely -Atehani, Bridge- 
north, Church Strettoii, Cieobiiiy Mortimer, Clun, Ellesmere, Ludlow, 
J4adeley, Market-Dray ton, Newjjort, Oswestry, tShiffiiall, Shrewsbury, 
Welliiigtun, Wern, and Whflchiircb. These nniuiis comprise 295 
parihUcH and townships, with an area of 927,380 acres, und :i popula- 
tion in 1851 of 249,710. 


* SHROPSHIRE. C3e 

History, AniiquUks, dec, — Previous to tho Uomnii invasion, the 
district of which this county is now a part was inhabited by tho Cor- 
navii and the Ordovices, their territory being divided by the Sovcrii. 
It is probable that jiiirt of the south of Sliropshiro was possessed by 
tho Silures. After tho subjugation of Britain this county fortnod part 
of tho Roman province of Fhivia Ca'siiriensis. The wei:tLM*n side of 
the county bears numerous traces of this roiiioto (xeriod. There are 
remains of various Britisli camps. Tho Caer ditches near Clun, which 
bear traces of an ancient fbrtilication, have been assigned by Caradi'ii 
I and others as the spot where Caraebicus encountered Ostoiius Scapula 
! and was vanquished. On ii hill called Toiigloy, near AV'alcot, the seat 
! of the Earl of I'owis, are vestiges of a Briti.sh oucaiiqimeut called 
I Bury Ditches. Other British remains may bo traced at Brocard's 
, (7asUe, near (flnircb Stretton ; at Old l*ort (a corruption of Ohl Fort), 

I near Oswestry; and on the Wrekin and Clee Hills. Of Roman 
j stations, one of the principal was irricouium. or Virieouium, now 
! AVroxetcr, a village on the Severu, about G iiiile.s S.]*]. from Shrews- 
buiy. A rampiU'b and ditch, with rcinaius of vralls, .3 miles in cir- 
cumference, mark the ancient boundarit'S of tlio city. Another 
Uoniun station was Mediolanum, supposed by some to have been near 
Mnrkct-Draytiiii, by others near Meivod ; and a third was Rutunium, 
at Rowton. There were also Briiviuium at Rushbury, Suricoiiiiitii at 
Bury Hill, .•md Dricoiia at Shcrifl-llales. Near the village of (Jhesterton, 
in tho neigh boiirliood of Bridgenorth, are. tho remaiiLs of a Roman 
camp called tlie Walla: tho form is neavlj' pejuare, and comprDeH 
upwards of 20 acres. Tho Roman road known sm Wiitling-atrect 
tiiivt-raed this county from east to south-west, ns far as t!hur«*h 
Stivtiun, wliLiKHs it took a more Hoiitliorly coiirs^u, crossed the Onny 
at Ijittlc Stretton, ami entered Horefurdshiro at the village of 
Lcintwardiiiv'. 

In the coiiiosts botwocii tho British and Roman inhabilatjts and 
tho new invailerfl, the Saxons, tlie hitter destroyisl tho Roman towns, 
Dricoiiinm among the rest; they soon however built another citj’, to 
which thej’ gave tho name of ScrobbLV-burg, the * town of shrubs* 
(freiii the wooded a]i]>farancti of the neighbi/urhood), now Hofieiinl to 
Shrewsbury’. These contests last*? I f«u’ nearly a century nml a half, 
when the Saxons uliimattdy succeeded in .subduing the inlaiul r«rItons. 
The district thus ociiiqiicil by’ the Saxon chiefs e-xt iided as far i\h the 
bar.c of tho Wclsli mountiiins, and became one extensive Saxon .state, 
known by tho name of Myrenalanil, or Myrciia-rico, ‘ the land or 
kingdom of the borilorers;' Latinised into Mercia, and sniisi queiitly’ 
ciirrupted into the Marches of Wales, wliich were nniteil to the 
kingtlum of M;-reia by’ Peiula in G2G. In cumcquence of attacks upon 
this portion of hU territory by the Welsh ])i iiiccs, Olhi. king of Moreia, 
formed the dyke or ranijiart w’hich siill hears his iiumo, exteinling 
from FJiutsliire on the north to the Bristol Channel on the .south, und 
which .‘-eems to have heeii intdidt d as a dofonec as well as .a boundary 
belwcnm the Saxons and the Britons. It crosses seviral portions of 
the ax*j-t.ei*ii ]iart of this county, and may be traced on the high ground 
where cultivation and tho jiloiighsharc have not Icvi-lled it. In SP.* 
the JL'iiics penetrated us fai* as the Severn, and in the lnllowirig year 
readied Wales. In SPG they e.stablished iheiiiselvcs at llw.'itliricge 
((.^uutforch on the Severn, south of Bridgenorth, where they Imilt a 
fortress, and passed tlio winter. At Lleobury Mortimer are the 
remaiiLs of what i.s pujijioaed to have been a Danish camp. When 
Alfred succeeded in Hubdiiing the Danes, ami uniting the seven Saxon 
kiiigdoiijH into one, Scrobbesburg W'as one of his principal <:itie.M, and 
he gave the Baine name to the hhiiv of wliidi it is tin? capital : from 
this nuiiie, Scrobhesburg-scire, has cuinc the jiresiiit de.-ignutiun, 
Shrofishire. 

William tlie Conqueror granted to his n hit ive Roger d«* Montgomery 
nearly the whole of tho county, and 1o many of his followers all the 
lands they might conquer from the Welsh ; the coin-'i'qncnci; v/:is, that 
a bitter warfare was carried on against the ancient po.sscssors of the 
soil for upwards of tliree ceiiturie.s. These l.'irds JMarchers in cour.si‘ 
of time establisheil a court of ihcir own to settle ilispntes among 
them.sdves. ^*hey built towns and erected castUs, ami to them may 
be uttrihiiled the greater (nirtion of the numerous ea.^Lles in this 
county. 

In cotiMequeno*? of repeated incursions of tho Wi-lsh, Julward I., in 
ord* r to he near the scat of war, ivmoved the courls of idiig’s nmu-h 
ami Exdicqncr to Shrew.sbury, wln re they were hehl fqr some time. 
Ill 1397 Richard II. adjourned his parliament from Wir.tiniii* ti r to 
Shrewsbury, wheiii it was held with great H|ilomlour. In the revolt 
of Owen (Byiidwr, iu tho reign of Heiiiy IV., this county was tho 
theatre of several contest'*. The menmrable conflict between I Itmry I V. 
and the Peroi»-s, known as the Battlii of Shrewsbury, took jdace on the 
2lKt of July, 1403, at Berwick, within three niile.s of Shrewsbury, and 
toriiiinated iu the defeat and dt uth of Hotspur. 

in the contests between the houses of York and LancaHter, Shrews- 
bury, Ludlow, and the bonier country in geiienil, espoused the cause 
of tho former ; mid it was perhaps in griilliiidt! for these scrvicoa that 
Edwanl IV. ro'ostablished tlie court of the resident ami council of tlie 
marches of North Wales, whicli was held at ijiidlow till its abolition 
by act of Parliament in the reign of William 111. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VIL, having asseinbled his army on tho Long 
Mountain on tlio bonlers of this county, marched to Shrewsbury, 
where, after some hesitation on the (lart of the bailing he was eiitliu- 
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BiaBtically rccoived by the iuhabitiintFi, and joined by the tenants of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who acuouipauied him to l^osworth Field, 

The most importuut of the old castles of Shropshire are moutioui'd 
in the notiot.*s of the towns referred to in a previous part of this article. 
It remains b) notice briefly a few otliers of which reintiins still exist. 

Acton Burnell Castle, T iiiilea S. by E. from Shi-ewsbiiry, %vaa 
founded or restored by llobert Burnell, bishop of Bath and Welli^ 
treasurer and afterwards ehnuccllur of EuglancL It is reiuarkable as 
being the place wliei'e a parliament was lield in in the reign of 

J^hlwurd I. The Act entitled Statutum de Mero.atoribiis was passed 
hero. The reiuaius of the castle consist of a B(|uare building, witli a 
tower at each corner. Cause (kisile, near West bury, is u mere con- 
fused heap of ruins, a great portion of the stone h.*iviiig been removed. 
The HLle of the castle is one of the most lofty and cunmiaudiiig in 
tiio western border of this county, lloptoii Castle, situated a little 
Koiith of Cluiibury, was held for the Parliatiient in the reign of 
Cliaiios T., and was besiiiged for upwaiils of a fortnight. Jl U now 
lu e(iin])lL*to ruin. Whittington Castle, near Oswestry, w.is formerly 
n place of considerable importance ; the ruins are extremely pictu- 
resque, and include eight luaBsive towers. The oa>:t wall is wiLslied 
l>y a lake. 

The rciuiiiiis of some of the abbi?ys in Shropshire .are very licauti- 
fid. Biiildas A hbey, situated at the village of Buildas, on the right 
hank of the Severn, about 11 luiles below Slii*ewHbury. was founded 
ill the year lloO. 'i he walls are nearly entii'c. The builtliiig is 
4*rucilia'iij, with u massive tower rising from llie intersection. 'J'he 
lower story of the lower remains, resting on four arcli(?3 HX>ringiiig 
from braekels in the walls. Of llaughiiioiid, or llaglimoud Abb:*y, 
situated on a rising groiiml i miles east of Shiv wsbiir^', and founded 
ill 1100, the chapter-house is entire. It is <iMoii:r, the upper end 
forming two sides of ii hextigoii. Lilleshall, or IdllcBliiill Abbey, iievir 
ilie village of Lilleshall, *6 miles S. from Newport, is an extremely 
bi aiitiful ruin. It w.as founded in the reign of .Ste[iheii. Tlie church, 
wliit:li was eriieiforiii, was feet in length. The south door cfuu- 
iiiuiiicalliig with the cloister is one ijf the richest early Noi’inan arches 
in the kingdom. 'J’he abbeys of Shrewsbury an*i Wonloek are noticed 
elsewlicro. 'Pljere are also remains of .an abbiy near Alderbnry, 
called New or White Ai»bey, foiimhal by b^ulko Fitz-Wariiie, in the 
early part of tlie lIiUi cculiity. At Chirbury, on the borders of 
.ilontgoinerysldre, ans traces of an Align diniaii priory, founded in the 
reign of .lohii ; its nave forms the ]iresi*nt parish clinreh. Wliilo 
Ijaiii's’ l*riory, near 'I'ong, on tlie borders of iSLalfordshir*, is a pietn- 
ifsijue ruin, hitiiated in a setpicslcred sp«it.. It was inhabiUal by 
White, or C'Ltcreiaii, niiiis a^ early as the ivign «d' Bichard I, or John. 
White Ladies' and Bo-eobcl House, near it. alfordiMl (roncLalincnt for a 
.diort time to Cli irles II. alter his defeat at Worcester. 


dialect, U taught), cavalry and infant barracks, and a new hospital. 
Three now forts had boeii built in the plain, aiid ono on tlio hei'dits' 
and tho garrison was only about 1000 ijiruntry and 800 cavalry ^ but 
after the outbresik of tho war with Russia tin: fortiiication^ were greatly 
extended and couiplet^d by Omer Fasha, who made Slmmhi his head- 
quarters for a considerable part of 1 8;^ i. 

Shunila i.n usually a place of souio commerce ; English aii'l other 
foreign manufactures sire exposed f<n* sale in tho baziiar. It h id 
formerly, perhaps still Inis, cousiderablo cotton, silk, and woollen 
manufacture.?, which supplied a great part of Bulgaria and Wallacliia, 
but the AiKtriiin trade since tho establishment of Bteam navigation 
on tho J.>auub; 5 , lias injured these branches of commerce. There is 
also a good trade iu copper and tin ware.?. The mausoleum of 
Hjezair lias.-;.'!!! F:i?hu is liamcd as one of the rno.-it attractive objects 
ill Shumla. There are suine Jbomai] reniains iu the shape of decaying 
ibtmiaiits and arches, and in the plain that skirts the town to tin 
1101 ‘th and cast there are many of tlie Lqic.?, or irioinidH, which abound 
ill Bulgaria. Tlic Pavavati River, which runs east of Shumla generally 
iu a narrow valley to llio se i at Varna, i.s the ancient Lyyiuos, 'riie 
Katnchil‘, which drains the northern and KontUcrii slopes of tho Little 
Bidkiiii and euters the Bca 11 miles r:onth of Varn.a is the ancient 
Pamysas, 

Shumla first came into the hands c»f tlic Tnrk.3 by ca]dtuliiUon in 
1387. The Russian armies in their attack.? upon Turkey have been 
thrice repulsed from iShumla : in 1774 imder Riinjja:r/.ow, in l8l(l 
under Kainiuskoi, and in 1828 under Wittgenstein. So.in after how- 
ever Marshal iJiobit.^cli, after lighting a b attle at Knlcfchfi, a liitlo to 
the ca.st of Slinmla, marclicd ca-bward by I'ravati, and, forcing the 
pas.'^e.s of the EtisLera B.i!kaii, iiia le himself master of Adriaiioplo. 

((jciieral Jochimi-:, in L'^ffcn fic /'/ri'/tftical JoururJf vol. xxiv.) 

.SHILSTKR. [Fi:n.siA.l 
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SIAM, ill Asia, including t?ie coiintrie.? iribubiry to or dcjiondciit 
on it, extoud.s from 1 " to 22 ' NL Lit., 98 ' to ](.'5“ *2‘V ]‘L long. It coiu- 
pivlieiid.-i a vast extent of country iu the jicninsiilu beyond tlio (jrange.^, 
and the larger ]»art of tho Malay ]»onirisnl;i. It is bounded E. by tin* 
kingdom ot (’ochin-China, or Aiiiiarti ; N. by tho province of Yuu-uiin, 
(Uiiici, and that part i»f J^ao.? wJiioh is subject to the RinriAi.s; W. by 
the Birman iMiipire, from which it is separated by the river SahifU, 
the British province of 'renasftcrim, and the Gulf of Bcng.il ; ami S. 
by the independent of the Maliy peninsuhi, Perak, and Pahang, 

'i’he area is very variously e.stimatoil, but i.s probably not. Itws than 
2ob,iMio sfpiare luilca. The population was estimated by Crawford .at 
2 , 7 '.m, 0 !ni, but more rect'iit travellers estimate it at from n, mop, 1)00 to 
ti, 000 , 000 , wliicli is probaidy much more iioarly correct. 

i^ur/ticr, rlv;.— Siam po."sesMe.s a great extent of C().asb. That portion 


Sftitis/int : /uiiyioits \Vun*/iijt and Pd notfitni. According to the 
Return.? of the Census in lo.'il, it ajipeans that iliero Wi iv ihiMi in 
the County 070 placc.s of wor.siiip, of wliieh 291 belonged to the 
Cliiireli of I’highind, 273 to eight- sections of Methodists, o9 to Iiidc- 
|•l‘llde^ts, 31 to Baptists, 11 to b’uiiiaii Cut iiolics, 3 to Lbtakers, .3 to 
riymoiith Brethren, 2 to Irviiigites, 2 to ..Moniiuiis, ninl 1 to Cnita- 
liaiis. 'Pile total number of sittings provided was 11.'^J,lSi». There 
were ooP <lay seliools in the county, of wldch 217 were public bcIiooIp, 
.and 312 were private sehoois, with aii aggregate of 20,2:71 .scholars. 
t>f Siiinhi^' Mihools there were 2ii8, with 22,7o.7 Mdiolar.s. Of evening 
seliools for iwlults there were II, with J7o Hcholar.^. Thc iv were 8 
literary* and seieiitiJic iii.jtitut ions, with 8U2 iiiciiiljer.s, and about 2otMi 
volumes in the librarit!.? belonging to them. 

Sitriiiys if «/#/■.<.— In 18.73 the county posse.sscd 11 saving.? banks at 
Bridgeiinrtli, Lill«?.siiu’re, Jdllesliall, Market Dr-aytoii, Newport, 
G.swe.stry, .Shidtiall, .Shn-wsbury, Wellington, Wenlock, and Whit- 
eliurch. The total amount owing to dt!po.sitor.s on November 2Mtli 
I8;73 wa.s 1)3:7,911/. iM.-j. iUf, 

Slll’Mlj-V, or SI I H.MN A, a f*>rti lied town in European Turkc\% is 
.^itii.ated on tlio nortiiern slope of iiii ollset of the Balkan Mountains, 
wliJcli forms tho watei'shod between the I’aravati ami the Aktl'i 
Kamchik river.?, near the point indicated by 43' J8^ N. hit., 27 2^ 
I'k lung.; 225 iiiih's N.N.W. from Coiisbintinuple, *i:7 iiiile.s S. E. from 
Riistscliiik, IS miles nearly duo W. from Varna, and (iO miles S. by W. 
IVma ^^ilistria, with all which town.? it is cunneetod by track*roads. 
Roads, or tracU.s, froir tho principal fortrease.s of the lower Danube 
iincl the Dobruseha on l.lie north, and from the sevoral passe.? of tho 
E:i.stcni Balkan on the south, converge upon Shumla; the.?o advanbigos 
:iiid it.s strong position make it tho * Ivey of the Balkan.' And yet it 
i.s not the town that is so strong, tiioiigh it is defended by a wall and 
:i eitadid ; but on tlie heLdits that couniiiiiid it on the south and wo.st 
tlio Turks liavo formed entrenched camps, so a? to prevent any enemy 
from reaching the p.asses of tho Balkan by this route, and are enabled 
to detacii forces for the defniiee of any point in the range that is threat- 
ened. Tho ]>liioe itself has little roseniblanee to a ii>wu or a fortress ; 
it is more like a vast Bulgarian village, each house standing within 
its own yard and gate, which inclose also tho stables and cowhouses. 
The Streets, so called, are dirty and iinpaved. In 1817, when visited 
by General Joohniiia, there were about 5900 Turkhsli and 1000 
Christian families in Shuinlu, wliiuli would give a population of 30,(»00 ; 
3 m inosques and baths, one Greek and ono Armoniaii church, and 
ilirco ChriHiinii schools (in which tlio BulgarLiu language, a Slavonic 


j of the Indian Ocvaii which is calleil tlie Gulf of Siam, ami exteiitl.s 
■ from Boutli-c:i.- 1 to iiortli-wctst above ;70M miles, with an iivernge widtli 
I of about 250 milo.s, w almo.st entirely surrounded by the oountri* s 
! .Mubject to .Siam. The Guif of Bcmgal form.? a co.iat-liiie of 529 iiiiUvs ; 

I and the Indian Ocean, with the Gulf of Siam, one of 1407 ndlrs. 
i A cun.siderablo poriioii of Siam is eovvivd willi mountains .and hilD. 
j Tin* mountainous and hilly }»!irt appears to be connecti* I with two 
! chain.? of mountain:?, running south and nortli, and t-.Tininating .at 
j their iiurtlnTn cxtivinity in tlic Riiuw-coveivd mouTit:iin ranges wlii. li 
I surround the elcvalcd table-land that furiiis the Centro of the Chiiie. c 
j province of Yiin-miii. Between tlicsc two rang* .s lie.? the wide valley 
of the river Momim. 

! The wi'sfccni of the two grc.it chain.?, called by 'Teo;;T.aphor.s Ike 
! ^louiiLaiu.? of Siam, n^parates the basin.? of the rivers Saiiicn and 
! ^Iciiain, and oiamjiie-; also the nortln'i'ii portion of the Malay peninsul.i, 

! a? far south .as 1 1“ X. Lit. Towards its soutliern extremily (betwerii 
1 15" and 12" N. lat.), it i.s jirobably not im»ro than 7M mile.? aero.-’.?, 
but is divided iiiio two ridge.?, which iiiclo.>ie the narrow v.dley in 
which the 'J7-n:is-’C‘riiii River runs southward. The whole of thi.? 
range appears to bo oovt?red with jungle or liigh trees. Some of tin* 
Huinuiits rise, according to a vague estimate, to between 5000 and 
(iOMM feet. Tin*, ridge which extend.? along the eastern banks of the 
Tenasscrim River is called by the Siamese Saui-ra-yot, or the ‘ Tlir. c 
Hundred Peak?.’ It consist? of lofty mountains, extremely rngge 1 
ou their Hanks as well as suinmlta, and risiug iu iiiuuuicraVilc bold 
conical peak.?. Tlii.? ridge, wdiicli lower? considerably as it :ipproachcs 
Kwi Point (12* N. Lit.), docs not come near tho Gulf of Siam, but 
leave.? between it and the shore? a level country, apparently alliiviak 
4111 which ri.?o some insulated {leaks. Tho iriounlains of .Siam fcermi- 
tuiUs near 11" N. hit, on the isthmus of Krah. Tliive p.a->’e4 nr.* 
known to load over thtve iiioimtaiiis between Tena9.?erim and .Siam, 
but only ono of them seems ada]>ted to hicilitatc the inttnvoiir.'ic 
botwoen the two countries. It lead? fro!ii .Midineiii, near tJio coii- 
llucuco of tho river Ataran with the Saluen, ali»ng the b:iiiks of the 
Ataniii to its source, whore t’ne range i.? pa.?.-i’il at a pl.icc called 
i’rasoug-tshu, or tho ‘ Three l*agndas.’ 'I'lwiiee it p:i:'.?es into Siam, 
and traverses the rich ami fertile valley «>! the river ..Mckhloug nearly 
to its mouth, at tho town of the same name. 

Tho high ground whicli tr:iv. r.^«*s tho iMtimin.? of Kr.aU from north 
to south, extending from 12’' b» 9 N. hit,, can hardly bo called 
hilly. It 1? sep:irated iVoni hoth the mountains of Siam and those of 
tlie Malay {leiiiusnla, which lie north and south of it, by deeji iiml 
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wide depregaions. The northcTn of these depressions occurs near 11^ 
N. lat., where the ground that separates the Takchan Jiivor, which 
falls into the Gulf ot Bengal, and the Choomphou Biver, which entei*s 
the Gulf of Siam, is so low, that, according to the stiiteincnt of the 
natives, the two rivers often unite thcii- waters during the spring-tides. 
Both rivers are naviguhle for boats, and they could bo rowlily so con- 
nected ns to Gonstitiiie a abort jind direct water-coTnimmioatiori across 
the isthmus between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam. The 
aouthorii depression <»cciirs at the p<iiitlierii extremity of the isthmus 
of Krali, aud crosses the ])enin.sid:i oblitjiiely from the Bay of Bengal, 
east of Phunga, or T’onga (.S" If/ X. lat.), running north-east to the 
town of reiinoiii, e.ast of which il. oxj»aiida lo a great width, compre- 
hending the low country on l»ot.li sides of the river Thakluiiii, between 
the towns of Phoon-pliiu and (’hai-ya. 

The nioniitains of the Malay ruNiNsn.A have been noticed under 
that heail. I'he inuUilaiing country which separalos the Malay 
iiioiiutaiiis and the moiiiitaius of Siam from the Bay of Bengal, and 
cxfetiils a few miles iidiiiid, terminates on the shores with a coast of 
moderate ©lovatinn. It apjvars to be of slight fm-tilily, ,*\nd is thinly 
iiiliabitod. At a distance of from 10 to 20 miles this coast is lined 
with a series of islands. The long channel b..‘tweeu ilicni and tht^ 
inainhmd has de2>th eiioiigli b>r the largest vessels ; ihmii* the conti- 
nent there is indeed seldom above 4 or ;> lathoms, li\it near the islands 
there are gtinerallj* from 20 to ;!0 fathoms. Many vessels sail through 
it duiiiig the south-western monsoon, as the he.ivy sea is greatly 
broken by the islands. Tlie j-^laiuls themselves are rocky, and most 
of them high : some rise to more than iUKiU feet, '.rhe channels 
between them are very iloep, and usually free from danger. Most of 
theeo islands are only from 2 to G miles long. The largest, from nortli 
to Kouth. are the following >V. Marfhi if x /.s/and K. lat..), also 
called JJand, is about 12 mile.s long and U iiiile.s wide, .ami 

has at the north part an <-xceUeiii harbour, 1 miles long and -I iiiiie.s 
W'iile, called Kloph.ant/s Harbour. I’he highest part, situated in the 
middle of the island, i.s nearly tJOta) tbet above the sea-hM ol. Sahtntfa, 
ov Junh »'^cidon [S^ "S. lat.). is about IG miles long and G miles wide. 
It is separated from the continent by the Stiait t»f Papra, in which 
there are^iily fniiji 2 to il.[. fatlioiiiM of water. On the ea.st side of 
Salanga .ore sonn* tolerably good harbonr.s. Provi.sions are nbiindaiit, 
ami tin was formerly exporteil. Towards its s.ouihoni extremity is a 
high mountain. Partlicr eouth, between G’ 40' and tl ' lat., is the 

group of the Laucava wiiieli, in addition b) several .^mailer 

ones, contains the i.d:inds of Tne.to, Livneawi, ami the u\o Laildas. 
They are also very elevated, and have soiue gootl though littU* 
frequented liarboiirs. 

'I’he eastern coast of tluiL ]»ortiou of the Mal.iy p<‘ninsiila whieli 
lieloijgs to .shvni i.s much l »wi.r ami wider, the mountains luiing fre- 
quent I3' !.> and 2U iijile.s di.-taui. Ju fertility' it is also sijjierior to 
the western coast: sevend extensive tracts yhld rich crojis of rice; 
and others, though uncultivated and covered witli jungle, exhibit a 
vigorous vegtdiition. 'riie isliuKls along this coast :u*e mjt iuiincron.M, 
nor fkvateil, except Tuiitaleiii, the largest, which however is md 
very higli. 

To tin? fast, of the mouutaiTis of .Siam is the large v.alloy of the river 
Mena!ii. .iVcC'irding to Crawfiird, it. extend - from the mo.n. northern 
recess .f the Gulf of Siam to Pccli-ai ^between ID® ami N. hit.) 
iJGO miles; and its breafith at ii.s snuthern extrciiiity does not exceed 
GU miles. But this alluvial tract toward-' it.-- stiutherii extiviiiit^V ‘‘t 
leant «»n the wc.^t, is im:los<‘d by a more elevatt.-d countrj’ of equ.d 
whlth and of coiisiderablH I'ortilitj’. In this vu|]e\’, as far ; ,s it i.s 
known to Knro]*oaij--, the fertility of the .^oil i.s not inferior to f h.d (;f 
mo.-t countries between the tropics which are f-ubject to the inuiiil;i- 
tion.s r.f ;i liirge river. 'J’lie boiik.s of tin; river, being more elevate 1 
than the couutiy at n distiiiic'^, are studded with vilhiges and towns, 
and the low<-r groumls ai’e covered with extensive ricifdield.-:. 

'I'hf iiiouiitaiii rang.! which divi ies the valley of the MenaTii from 
ths'^t of the river Maekliauii, or (Jambojn, i.s litilc known. Bi.tweeii 
!*.• and 2U‘ N. 1-it. a givat inteiTUjithin in the munntain chain occurs; 
and it i.s pai-l that in the.-e jcin.s an arm of the rivia* Mackhaiiii 
bramdies olT and run- to llie .Heiiam, t-o ns to constitute, at lenj^t 
during some jiart r>f the year, a natiira! water cojjimujiieation- This 
mountain ninifc. which is called the inounlaiiis of Camboja, in cou.-e- 
qucncc of its divhtiug the hLst-mentioned couiitiy from Siam, where it 
approaches the (Julf of Siam b rwi r-n t.lur river Bang-pa-knng (M'' -JO' 
N. lat,^) iiiid (.'han-ti-iifjTi (1 2'' 20' N. hit ), and .'igaiii between Tiing-yai 
(12' X. lat) and lvong(Ji M. hit.), i.- of mij<li.raic elevation, and 
covered to its summit.s with liigh trt.es ami vtjg-.itatioij. 

Between the towii.s of Chan-ti-bon ami 'I'uTig-yai Ues a i»huii, which 
extends from the Fhoros of the Gulf of Siam far inland. Hie iiiountaiiis 
in tliC8:> parts receding so far from tlie shoi'cs as m r. to br* visible 
from tlic Sea. This tract, wliich constitutes^ the provintre of Ciian-ti- 
bon, is one of the most fertile and populous districts in tho Sjarnoso 
empire, it is in general W'dl cultivated, and from .‘lOG to 4u<i vc^iheis 
are employed in taking the produce to Bang-kok, near tlie mouth f*f 
th«' Mt'iiaiii, whence a great portion of it goes to Ciiina. 

Tliat piirtion fif the Siamese empire whicli lies t-ast of tho Moun- 
tains of Camboja belongs to the ba.^iu of t)je river Maekljiiiiu, or 
river of Cambojn. It is almost entirely unknown, hut seems to 
extend in wide plain.**, which temiinato south of 15' X. lat. oil the 


river Maekhaun, which hero divides Siam from Cocliiii-Ohiua, hut 
north of 15^ the phiins reach so far cast as to ooine up to the moun- 
tain range of Cochin-China, whoso weatern declivity is in these parts 
iuclinled within the territories of Siam. This extensive country, 
though fertile, is but thinly peopled. 

Jiirera and Lak'ea.^T\\o river Saluen, which forms the boundary 
between Siam aud the Birman eni]>irc for 150 inilos, is noticed under 
Bjrma. TJie Mackliauii is noticed under CoriiiN-CmrirA, Sovoml of 
the Biiiall rivers which drain the eiiKtern side of the Malay ])ejiiuHulii 
arc navigable for a few miles, as the Thuwaiig, which |iasses near 
Ligor (lietween 8^* and f>"’ N. lut.). But tho most inqiortaiit of the 
rivers of Siam is tho iManam, a tiamo wliiijli signilios, in tho Siamese 
language, ‘ mother of waters.' TJiis river rise.s in the south-western 
disbrielM of tlie Chiiicso province of Vunnaii, with two braiicbcB. 
I'lic wc.-itf^rn and longer one, called Naiiliug-ho, hss its origin iicnr 
24" N. hit., and has a general southward course until it joins (south 
of 22'' X. lat.) the other branch, called Maepraen, which tho Siamese 
regard as the principal branch. Tln^ united nvt»r pre-serves the name of 
Maepraen, atul traverses Jjuwor Laos, or Vim-slian. where it becomes 
navigable for boats at the town of Cliaiig-irnii, or Zamiit^, tho capital 
of tliat eountrv. I'artlier down the n.avigalion is niiieh impedtsi 
rajiids and cataracts, so Unit in several place.^. iiccoriling to Riiinpfer, 
goods must bo taken out of tiie boats and tr.-nisportcd to some distance 
Iw laud. From the place where an arm of thi; Maekhaun i.s .said tu 
join the Menam, the river is called Meiiani, or DIeinam, and, so f;ir a 
W'e know, no iiiqiediiiients to navigation occur farther down. Abovr 
A^'iitiiia, the ancient capital. th(? river divide.s several iime.s, an* I 
coutaixis Home voiy large and several snialler jHlamls. On om*. of the 
latter Ayutliia is built. The last division of the waters oeeiirs below 
Jking-kuk, tlie present capii.al. When Kiimpfer wrote, 1G*.#0, th-- 
middle CLriboLicljure i:;illetl 'rachin was tho diN’jifst., and b^’ it large 
ve.sselH euteivil tho river, but at pivi-ont both this and the wa*storii 
braiicli have uul}’ from S to 12 f«‘et- of watia* on the bar. Tin* ea.stierii 
arm, whicli at pnsseiit is the 011I3' oin? uavig.-iLile for lai’ge vr.s-!els, 
varies heiow Bang-kok from tliree-i|n:u'ti r.s of a iniic to a mile and :i 
half ill width, ami the depth, even elo.*e to ihe low liank.-^, is from 
G to 10 fatlioius. wliijst its d'lring the low ti-.lc is about 

2 miles an hour; the navigation i.s however iiiipivled by an exiensivi* 
mud-bank wliieli lie.s opposite its mouth, and e\teiiils about lu null 
into the sea. '.riu* liigiie^t w.iter tui tliis bar from .leb'MUiry' to 
Septembor i.s about l;;i fetd, and in the retnaining four month.-*, in 
wbieii the countiy ih inundated, soinewiiat i.ioiv than 11 ft id. 'J’lu* 
Plenum, liiLe all largi? rivers whicli have tludr souret* or eoiiive between 
the tropics, inniidritt's the Ihit country C'>ntigiious to its baiik.s. In 
the lower part of the ri\v r l.lio wat r be‘!ins to ovt rUow in the month 
of Ss'jitemi'ej', and conlimies 10 vis.* to tlie beginning or middle oC 
Novemlier, when it de'jri}a.st?s ; and at the end of December the water.^ 
re-enter tie* bed. Hut far I her to the north the inerea.sci takes ]»la(a* 
sotiiier. Tie? inundalioii- contribute gre.-itljr to the fertility of tin' 
alluvial tract bv’ tin* mud wliieh the,v di*po.'<it. 'Bln* whoh* coiirsi* of 
the Mciiam dues not exceed iiiile.y, ainl Ibi.s river i.s tlnTcfor** 
gre.;itly iub-rior lo the ]iawa idi and the Maekhaun. 

Jl is not known wlietiier any of the u)i|iei' tributaries of the 
Mciiam an? navicablo ; but the two river.s which fill into it from the 
we.it near it^ inoiitli are both navigable, 'i'iie iiio.st western, tl’e 
whicli has al.so given i*s naun.* to tin*. westiTii laiibonchiirc 
of the .Meiiaiii, mils tliiMiigli a cou'jtiy in whi>'h liill.s and pl.iiii*: of 
.'ioiii.: extent alleruale, and i.* navigable, by boat.i iiji t'» the fortri*'S ol 
Jaii!it.'.!ihaiig. a ]il<iee of .*-(riiie eommerco 20M niileH from tin* moiitli rif 
I lie river, 'rin? ea.steni river which reaches tin? .sea >iy I In* (■■•ntn.I 
embonchnn? of tlie M- inim, to which it give.s it.'* mime, 'raehin, i.s id o 
navigable for a considi r ible distanc*. The ]»l:dn.s ahuig its banl:.** ;»! i* 
inhabited b^' iiiaii^' Chiiie.se, who cultivate the Hugar cane. 

About GO iiiile.s e:i.st from the e.'irterii iiioiith of the Menam i.s tha- 
of the river lUnuj’im-knutj^ which origiiiat s in the moiintaiii.s cl' 
<kimbojj|, between 15 ' and IG ' N. lat. It runs we.d-snutli-werd. ; i* 
.«aid to be not much inf', rior in niz*.? to the Moii;im it.'^elf; and has an 
equal ilepih of water on its bar. It draiii.s a <*.ouiitiy highly' pro- 
diit?r.ivf? in riee and not inferior in fertility* to tho alluvial tract tlnd 
.*-'urroiJiid.s B,ing-k<>k and Ayuthia. 

A large lake called the Baelcido j.i »:ud to exist in the ]i:u*nllel of, 
but a con.sideriLble distance west from, Ayuthia; 11 river called Tala]* 
carrieH oU‘ its waters to the M<?ii!tni. 

Climntr. — At Bang-kok, the only place of whieli we have any 
detailed inrorinaliou, the j’ear is divided between the dry and the we: 
-ea.soii^, as in otlicr tropical coiintrio.s. TJic dry scaHon lasts from 
October to April, and during this time the wMthcr i.s tenipiTate, but. 
in April and tho begiiiniiig of May, before the rains set in, the 
tiiermoinetcr is daily from Go® to GG ' in tiio shinlc. Tho poriodic:i] 
rains coiiini(?ncc early in and go on ine.reasing, ho that in June 
and July they are extremely lieav3\ in August the rains are usually 
light, and they cease in Kepteiiiber. The liver has tlioii ri.sou ho ju 
to imiiidate the country, and il coiitiiines to rise lo the eml of 
November. Tlie greaUrst rise of the river at Bang-kok is 18 feet. 
lluriiig tlie rains Jiard gales from the soutli and south-west ar«! 
frequent, and with the r.iiii tlii*y moderate tho heat Tlio prevailin:,' 
winds arc couiiected with tho hiohmuoiih; and during t!io year blov.' 
regularly from all ]ioiuts of tho compass. 
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Productions . — Siam is rich in natural proiluctions. Kice is most 
extensively cultivated and largely exported, chiefly to Chino. On the 
iilluvial soil of the Meuam it generally yields forty-fold ; and when 
only thirty.fold, it is considered an indifferent crop. With the 
exception of llongal, Siam unquestionably exports more rico than any 
country in Asia. Moise is also extensively cultivated, particularly in 
iho mountain districts, but it is not much exported. Wheat and other 
cereals are little if at all grown. Of leguminous plants, the Phaseolm 
radialas,i\\o Pti^ascoliis ma.ciw.ii8y ond the fvn/iw hypmjtpa are most 
commonly cultivated, ami the fiivt is exported to CJiina and the 
JMalay Tsliinds. The roots cultivated in other tropical countries are 
cotiiLnoii, especially the sweet |»otnto. The cocoa and arecji palms are 
.'jiiltivalod extensively in the lower traetts, ami the oil obtained fiwii 
the first is an important article of export. Siam is noted for a grcjit 
varii^ty and abundance (»f fruit-tre.cs, and their produce surp:wses that 
of all other parts of India in flavour. The neighbourhood of Bang- 
kok IS one forest of frnit-tj’ecs. The most cxcinisite fruits are tlie 
iiiangi>, iho maiiguslnn, the orange, the durian, the lichi, and the pine- 
apple, with many others of inferior value. 

Sfveral other ]dantH are cultivated as articles of foreign trade. 
The most imi>ortaiit is the sugarcane, whicli is extensively exported 
l,<i Cldna, the western parts of Hindustan, Vemia, Arabia, and Kiiropc. 
Tin: cultival •)!•» of tlie caiio arc always Siamese, but the manufacturers 
of sugar are invariably Chinese. JJlack pepper of a superior qu.*ility 
is cultivated i»»an eiiuriiious extent in the country cast of the (lidf of 
Siam; nearly iho whole of it is exported to China. Tokacco, which 
foriiicrJy was iinporteil, is now grown so generally, that tronsideralile 
([iiantitiis are exported to Cnchin-('hina and to sev«MMl of the l^lalay 
»!oiiiitries ; the best is grown in Iho countries oa^^t of the (hdf of 
Siam. Cotton iitj«’S succeed in the low countries, but a c(»tt.oii of 
good quality is grown in tlie move elevatiMl tracts on the Malay peiiin- 
suln, and in those wliich diviile the :illiivial region of tho-Mcnain 
fiMin t-lie inountaiiiH of Siriin. 

Till', fori'sts, which cover nearly all the mountain ranges of Siam, 
yield several articles (»f trad'*. Cardaiuuins ar*' collected in the forests 
on till' monntains of (^amboja, and go to China, wlit re they fetch a 
ver 3 ' high price. In tlie moiintainous and woody rlistricta of ].y.os a 
glim is collect I'fl which nearly resembles ficnzoiii, with v.'hieh it was 
h»iu^ emifoiindcd. («aTnbi»gi* is eolleeted in the liiountains of (Jaiiiboja, 
wheiiec its name. Aqidla-wood is proctircd in the countries east, of 
the Ciilf of Siam, ns far north as l;i“ ilO' N. lat., ami cmisiderahlc 
qiifiiit.it ics of it go to Cliiiia, whei'c it i.s uhimI a.s a perfume in tlie 
t'. niph's. Sapaii wood is got from the forests, with whicli the nioim- 
taiiis of Siam are clothed, between JO' and N. bit. In point of 
quantity', if not of value, it i.'. ilio most con.-iderable of all the exports 
of Siam. Jl is principally sent to Cliiiia, but a veiy coii.'‘ideriiblc 
((uaiitity is al.^'o cxportcil to llcngal and Ibirope. 

Tlu; torest.s of Si:iin contain many valmdih? timbcr-troe.s ; one wliich 
yields a conshlerabic article of export, i.^ called by tlie Siam se W ai- 
deng, or red-woo«l, and by llic .1 'orlugui'.sc I’ao lto.sa, or ro.Ke-wofMl, 
but it docs not resemble the rosi -woorl uf-ed in Kurope, though it is 
used ill China, whither l.irgii qiiaiitilits arc cxportetl for cabim't- 
work. 'file teak-forests are very extensive, but all of tlu'iii artf in 
l.fios, or north of 1(1“ N. Ifit. ; gi’eai iiumbrrs of teak-trees arc iioated 
down ilie Meiiaiii, when the rixei* i.i .swollen, to lliuig-kok. 

in ^iam 1h<* elephant t.-xi-ts in the greatest ]ierfectioii, 'J’lie fim.-5t 
fire found in liie forc.st of Supliaii, between H" and l.i' X. hit., west 
of liaiig kok, luit they iiihahit every ])ait of tin? kingdom. In Rang- 
kok tiu'ir u.'io i^. ]'rohiiiiti d, except t(> a few per.*<oM.s of very liigh rank. 
Ill all other jiarl."^ <»f the eouiitry they are. fn'«;ly employed, both for 
riding ami as beast.s of burden, esjiceially in Southern l.ao.s, who.sc 
cajiilal, Lanjaiig, takes its name from this circumstunce, signifying 
* tile place of b*n millions of eleiihaut**.* The number of Aviid 
olepbnnts is vciy great, am! tlie 3 '^ are rt'gulaily hunted on aecouiit of 
ilie government. White elefihaiits arc found occa.sionall3’ ; tIicA’ arc 
regarded with great veneration, and two or more arc kciit in a ro^'al 
Aviitt, or toinjde, and attended b^^ a large band of prio.sl.s. The ]K'r.soii 
Avho suc(?ecds in lrn])piug a Avhite elephant rcetdvi's a coiisidcr.ablc 
rcwanl ; if the aiiiinal be a A’ery line one the iVAvard is a liaiid.somo 
pension, Avhicli is continned to lihs drsiiciidaiils. The tloublc-liorned 
rhinoci ros is more frequently met Avitli in Siam tliiin in anj’ other 
country : like the elephant it is hunted fur its hide and born, both 
of Avhich arc exported to China. 'J’ho tiger is extremely comiuoii, 
though not equal in si/t? to tliat of lleiigal : his bones and skin con- 
stitute a considerable article of coninn»rco Avith China ; the bones are 
used hy the (diiiiese ns a iiiediciue. The black tiger is bj' no means 
rare. The Bkiu.s of leopards, Avliiidi are also very eoiniuoii, go to 
China. The true ciA’et ( r/remr- ctrt//u.) is reared by the Siamese for 
its musk. The scaly skin of the ]ni]igoliii (Manltt prntad(rcti/fa) is 
sent to China, where it also ajipear.s to be used for its supposed 
mcdiciuiil virtues. There is also iho orang-utan. Thcro an? seven 
difleront kinds of deer, among whieh the cotiimou stag (CVrriw JChphaff), 
the muiitjiic, luid the ehcvrotiii {Mosvhus pyt/mtcuM and Jaruniciut) are 
most common. Tho bufliilo is iiuiiierous iii tht? alliiviuL tracts, Avhere 
it is preferred to the ox for agrieiiliui'al labour, lllack ciittle arc 
more uuiiierous in the more elevated ilistricts, and aro only kept for 
agricidtiiral purposes, tlioir milk being too trifling in quantity to bo 
useful^ ami the slaughter of them is forbidden even to strangers. 


But the numerous wild cattlo which are found in many parts of tho 
country aro shot by professed huntsmen, f*jr their hides, horns, bones, 
and flesh ; tho ilosli, after being converted into jerked beef, fonns au 
article of trado with China. The horses of Siaui are of a small kind, 
resembling our puiiios. A siriull kind of goat is kept about the temple.^. 
Hogs are very numerous, both in a duinosiic and in a AA’ihl state. The 
lard, prepared with great care, i.s exported to tho European settlc- 
ments in the nciglihouring coimtrics. Fowls in their Avild state exist 
ill the forests of Siam, and tho common fowl U reared in the lower 
countries. ('ominoii ducks are reared in great nuinhers b^' llin 
Chinese, but geese are almost unknown. Tlie peacock is common in 
the for«?.sts, and the feathers aro exported to (^'hinu. There aiv. several 
Bpccics of pl]ea.saTits and pigeoii.s, and also of Avadiiig birds. The 
feathers of the kingfisher, tlie blue jaA*, the pelican, and several birds 
of the crane and stork families, are sent to Chinn. There are tortoises 
and crocodiles in the Meiiam, but they aro not so common as in tho 
Ganges. ^J'he green turtle (7Vx(/r.r/o Af ida.s) abounds on the islands 
along tho (‘astern shorc.s of the (jnlf of iSiam, and the tigga aro sent 
to liaiig-kok, Avhere thc^' arc used for food. Lizards and serpents aro 
iiumeron.s. ttf. 

]*’i.sh ai-e abundant, but generally of inferior quality ; several kinds 
however are dried and exyun-hed. Sliriirips and ])riiwiis dried and 
prepared are an article of export mulei’ the name of balaehaiig. Tlie 
Coccfiff lacca prodnc(!s tlie dye or gum called lac in commerce. The 
lae of Slain is of very superior quality', containing a larger portion of 
colouring-matter than that of T>i'iig:d and of tiic Birman ouipire. It 
is exported to (.‘hinii and the Enropeau .settlement.^. 

Several kinds of animals in Siam coiitaiii liidiAdduaks of a Avhite 
colour, Avhich i.*i riin-ly the ease in other countrie.M. Besido.s white 
elepli.aiits, Fiiilaysoii found white iiionkcys, Avliite buHiilocs, and Avlii«e 
deer, and he tliink.^ that this anomaly' in the colour of the animal.-j LS 
coimcnted with the pcculiaritii-.^ of the (?limate. 

Gold is obtained in small (|iniiitjties in the mountains of the Malay 
pfMiiii.iuia, and at the froiitherii extremity of tlioKe of Siam. Tin 
exists in many' ])l:»i:(.‘S in the sontln rn mountains, in tho.'^e of the 
Malay penin.-nla, and also t>u tin? island of Salanga. It constitnie.'i a 
Considerable article of export. Iroa is very abiiiidiint in both raugoa 
Avhicli form the boundary of the valle,v of the Mciniiii, aiW is Avoiked 
oil a A’cry extensive rcale. (k>pp«’i* and lead aro found in .some placco, 
and worked to some extent. Zinc is said to aluuind, but is not 
Avorked. Antimony is worked on a .^:niall scale. 'I'lu? sii|-phirc, tho 
Oriental ruby, and the Oriental io’paz arc ohtained by digging tho 
alluvial soil at the botioin of the hills that surround the yilain of 
Chan -ti boil. Salt is made in tlio K>\v AVtioded and uninliobiicd 
eouiitry A\hieli extend.s along tho sea Ifctween tho mouths of the 


Mcuaiii. 

Iniiid/itnutn, — 'J’he pojmlatiou of Slam c*-iui]iosed of diflenmt 
n.'itioiis, ]Kirt of whom are ahurigiiie.s, and jmrt emigrants from other 
<?ountrie.s. Tin' fir.-t eia.^s of inliahitants enn«ii.-t.'^ of Siamese, Laos, 
Camboj.ins, ami [Malays, wlm have attuine^l :i certain, thougli difiert.nt 
degree of civili.^^ation, and of Kariaiig, Lawa, Kli.'i, ('hong, and 
Saiiiaiig, Avho occiip}'' some mountain regions, and .'‘eeni to be bacit- 
Avard in civili.'^intion. The immigrant nitluiri aro Chinese, Mohaiii- 
meilans, Himhui.s, l*oguans, and Fortiigne.'ie. 

The SiamoB'^iv Lrio.s, C.-uiihojaii--, and Malays?, AA'ho eon.-itituie uliont 
three fourths of the entire poj»ulatioii, .se- in to belong to the same 
race Asitli tlie Birman.-^ and iLii:abitant.s of C'.>chin ('liina : they are all 
niember.s of the great .Mongol family. Their aveiMge In-ight is Ih'o 
feet three inches. Tlie skin i.s of a lighter colour than that of tho 
Asia!ii;.s to tlu* wvst of tin? G:ing(?.s, a colour Avhieli, in the high ranks, 
where a y^ellow eo.=3iiietic i.s generally used, approaches that ol gold. 
Its texture i.s reiii.arkab!^’ ::;m 'i)th, .-oft, and .shining. They haA’c a 
strong t(.?ndeiie 3 ’ to obesity. The elieekboiu s arekirg.* ami i»roiiiinent, 
and give to tin? Avhole fare the form of a lozenge. The foieliead, 
tliougii less prominent t.oAA'anls the siile, i.s lu-oad, and covered AA'ith 
the liaiiy sc;dp in greater piMportiiin Ilian in any’ otlnw people. In 
some it deseeiid.s to within an inch, m* even 1*. .ss, of the eyeliroyr.s, 
coA’cr.s the Avliuh? of the temple.'--, and stretches forward to Avitliiii 
iiearl 3 ’ the .same dl.shiiiec (»r tli * outer angle of the pye. The di.iiiu ter 
of the lit ail from the front bnckward.s is very i-^liort, nml heueo the 
general form i.s somewhat cylindrical; ami, in a great luunhei* ot 
instaucf'.s, from the crown to th<' nape of the neck i.s nearly a straigiit 
line. Tho top of the head is urteii uiiiisnall 3 ’ liar. Tln^hair is black, 
thick, coarse, and long. Tlie leature.s are never bold, prominent, or 
AA-ell defined. The no.-?** is small, round at the point, but not lliitt.-. ned 
as ill the lu'gro ; and the nostriln, iusteail of being p:irallel, diverge 
greatly’. The mouth is Avide, but not projecting; the li]’.' are ratlit-r 
thick. The eyes aro small, and tiu; outer aiigk'S are more tnriietl up 
than ill tin? Avc’sterii races, though not .-io mncii as in the (.'htue.se. llio 
ey-ebrows are uellhor prominent nor well marked, '.f he beard coxwists 
only of a few strjigzliug Iniir-i. , -.r t j 

The Siamese call llu-m el ve ( Thay, hut are called by the Malays, and 
Bomo other iieighboiiring naiion.s, /eain, or Zani, Irtuii which wcjrd 
tho term Siam is derived'. They spe.ik a i-eeidiar language, of which 
howeA’er iliiit which is spoken in l^aos is only a dialect. It consists 
of nioiiosy'llahie woids; but tlnve ar»* mixed AAitli a consuloralile 
r.umber of words lakiMi from the Tali language, and others Iroin tho 
Chinese. Tho alphabet i-j mixed up Avith characters taken from the 
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Pali and Devanngari. It is used in common life, and eodic jHieiry 
and novels, an well as historical com positions, aro writtini in it. Put 
tlie sacred litcraturo is only written in tlio Pali Itaiigunge, which, 
together with the worship of Puddhn, was introduced into Siam and 
tho adjacent couutriefl in the Ith coutury of our era. 

JHvMions aiul Towns . — Tho goviTUineut of Siam is an absolute 
dospotisui, not limited «TVon hy iiuciont custoiiis, hj’ the esUiblibhed 
tenets of religion, or bj’ the aiil.lioi*ity of hci'editary chiefs. ^ Siam is 
coLupOBcd of coiiiiirios which constitute the hiiigtioin of Siani, and 
aro ininiediaicly suhjoct to the sovereign ; and also of tributary 
couuti'ics, governed by their own jirinees, win) are dependent on the 
king of Siam. 'J’ln* forimr consist of the kingdom of Siam, called by 
the natives Jndara 'J’hay-iiu, and of a ]n>i tion of the kingdom of Cum- 
boju, called by the Siamese ludnra Slinn. The tributary princes 
iubabit the countries north and south of the kingdom. On the uni-th 
are the countries of the princes of Laos ; and on the south the jiriiices 
who govern a j)ortioii of the cnslcrn coast of tlic Malay ]ieniiisula. 

Jiutara Tltatf iiu, or J*ruji€f\ com]>rcliciid^ the countries along 

the eastern coast of the (lulf of Siam, as liir inland as the mountains 
of Cainboja^nd those in the basin of tho river I^lcnain as far north 
as 10 hi. together with the jHlhinus of Krah, the Malay Pciiiii- 
sola, and ns far south ns thn British colony of I’rovince AVellesley, 
It X. hit. The small Malay kingdom of Kcddah, or Queda, has bvii-ii 
iiicorpuraii'd into Siam pro]ier, and now constitutes a ]»art of the 
pioviuec of Ijigor. Siam ])riii)cr is I'ivided iutn ciglitoen provinces. 

ihvNO-KUK. the new capital, and Ayutliia, the ancient ca]iital, aro 
on tho banks of tbo Memun 1 liver. At/nfliia, or Vtit/iia, stands on an 
island formed V)y two j>rms of the river hlcuain, Jiiid is a’so culled 
Puarawjidi, niid souictiincs .Iiidara, or by the Kurojicans Siam. It 
was taken in 17t»7 by tbo Birmans, and Jrum tliiit time ceased to be 
the capital, it is now a mere ruin, with scarcely" any iiihabitauis. 
Tbe country which CMtcnds from this town southward to Bang kok 
and tile iiioulli of the river is well eullivated and has numerous 
village'*, cxccjit near the sea, where tlic low sluu-. s, iuundatoil by the 
high tides at lull and change, arc covered with trce.s and only inhabited 
by ])craons who make .ralt, 

is near Iho mouth of the river Bang-pa-kung, which 
hsiB a iimdfrir with only 12 feet of water on it, br.t. w ithin iiie river 
^ from 2.|. iiithoms to 8 fathoniH. The town is a con- 
siderable place, and carries on an active eoraineive witli P»ang*kok. 
Arotmdit is a largo tract of low alluvial ground <*!’ great fcM tility ami 
Very ])rudiu:tive in rico ajul sugarcane. Paitlur up on the baiil-:?' of 
the Hunic river is the town of I’litriyu, w'kieh coutaius a considerable 
]! 0 ])t 4 ]ption, and is fortified. 

CV/rtiiVi the cajdtal of a pnivinco ol the eaine iiann*, ^(:lnds 
near the cuast, iMUoili s S.K. from Bjiiig-pa-S'io ; it is a rninil but 
rather popuhnis and busy ijhice, cxiiorting the produce <d‘ the pro- 
vliicOi'^'^iAistii.'g of rice, ja:{tjicr, gamboge, ciiidainuins, and .’uiuila* 
wood. The rive r on wliicli it i.s built furins at its mouth a harbour 
tliat alTords aiiehorugc in 6 or (> fallioms watt r, but tlic river is only 
liavitrated up to tho town iy fcuiail boats wbicU cany goo.l.s Ijvuji 
this place to Ikiiig-kok. Smlh of Chan-ti-briii i < the sma’l town of 
'Tunf/-/to Iff luiw the mouth of a little river whi^h falls iniu a biuad 
arm of the sm. It cx])orl.s pi pper and ai]uila-wot;d. 

Pi-sa-lvk is a coiisiuerabh- town on the Meiibam, iica»l6 Uu' X. lat. 

In the \ alloy of tho MekLlong Itivcr, we.'^t of Baiig-kolv, there are 
also sonic romuicreial towns. At the lijoiitii of the jJvirr is the town 
*>f Mikklovtj^ with inhabitants, which has a harbour fur small 

vessels, and carrii.fc- on a considcrabb- trade. Higher up, llul-phrif lui.s 
3(1,000 iiihabit::nts, PoL-pril', ir^'bO iiihab'.l;in‘s, and Jianf-cklvin, f,n(jn 
inhabitants, and lbt.-.e ]ilact.s have a cun.-riderable trade with the 
udjacLiit couiitrie.‘=. MucJi raf an-wexid is. cut in the hu’chts on tl.c 
uejgLlouring mountains. At Laiairlantp which a small plae:*, but 
has Kome euiniucrci*, the riv« r Ixcoiuck jiavigaide. fclouth of Mekh- 
iMig, near the ^L(n•es of the (luif of .Siam, is tlic town Pri-pri^ W'liich 
ha,.-' a coii.'idcialjlc population, ai.d cxjiorts rice and i»alm Migar. 'J’be 
l.arbt.or i-j only accessible to vc;-.-iils of small burden. 

On the i. ihinrri of Kiaii. along the coast of the (lulf of .Si.-U;), ;irf 
tke town.-: • [ Choom]dioiJ, Cbai-ya, Bandon, Phumjihin, and Phosuga, 
but none of tliim a:v ( f much con.M qnence. 

Ill the ] :*.rt of !:<iaui jiropi-r which lies south of the i.sthinuH of 
Krah, on tiic Malay pcninsiiJa, arc several t«)wnrf. ////o/- ha., about 
600(.J iubab’itant-, aiul bouic trade writli Ciiina, to w hich country cotton, 
black j« ]»pt r, till, and raiUins arc exported. 7V//«//// Jie.s fnrtlH:r to 
the Foiith, on a river which fallrt into the channed Ir tween the main- 
land and the island cif 'I'antaleni. From thi.s jdaec a roa<l cros.si*H the 
]]cnJiiHu]a, which *lead.s to 7Vfo<y, a small hmbour and town on the 
(aiilf of Bengal: it is not much used, hitill fariher Huiith, and near 
the boundary of the Malay kingdom of I'atani, is the town of tSuvfjora, 
nr Suvffkla, which is built partly on the eoiilinent and jiartly c-n the 
southern cxtreiaity of the inland of Tantalcin. 

fiamuif a .^'iiiall island in the Gulf of .Siam, near 10' X. hit., and 
neveral milca from the eastern coast of the i.'thu'UH of Krah, is very 
fertile, and a ]ilaco of trade, being visited annually by i:oiijc Chinese 
juiik.i, which ixport cotton and edible biirV-ucstH. Tiio gronji of the 
i'iv.kaiifj JhVnidH lies within the more narrow jiortion of the Gulf of 
Siuin, not far from the eastern coa.st. TJicy arc eight in number, and 
the larged, proireily called Sicljang, isihx* n.ilcs Jong and about a mile 


and a quarter wide in its broadest part. Betwcon this island and 
Kuhkuin, tho next in magnitude, is an excellent liiirbour. 

That portion of the kingdom of Siam which formerly belonged to 
the kingdom of (kimbqja lies on the west of the river Muekliiiuii, and 
is called Bimgtang. It coiisists for the most part of extensive level 
flats, which stretch from the river many miles \veBtwai*d to tho moun- 
taiuB of Cainboja, but the populatiou is said to bo small. 

Tho tributary status of Baus, and tho.so on lliu Malay pcniiisului arc 
noticed under ijAos and Malay JTininsula. 

M annfacUire^. — I'lie .Siiiiiicso do not distinguish thcmsolves in any 
of tho useful arts, and are much behind the Ifiiidoos mid Oiiiiese. 
lOveii tlioir vessels and triukete of gold and silver aro imported from 
China; but cortuiti gold and silver vases of liaiulsoiiie form ami neat 
w'orkiuansbip are fabricated in the jiulace of tlie king, and prcsiMitiid 
to the chiefs as iiiHiguia of title and ollico. Tho iiinnufaeture of silk 
and cotton stulI's is wholly in the hands of w^omen ; the fabrics aro of 
a very coarse and homely texture, and greatly inferior to those made 
ill ,lava and Celebes. A common di-scriptioii of coarse pottery is made 
ill the country, but all the ordinaiy and better descriptions arc 
imported from China, and in largo quantities. The Chinese, who 
Fctikd in Siam during the hist century, have introduced sonic 
branches of indiustry. JJosides tho fhbricatioii of sugar, which tiny 
have greatly cxtondi'd, and the working of the neglected inimsof 
iron, they carry on the trades of blacksmith, tiiisiiiilli, anil currier on 
a large scale. Consiilcniblc quautitios of wrought-iroii are prodiioi'd 
by thoiii, and at- Baug-kok tlicsre are several extoiisivo manufactures of 
cast-iron wholly conducted b^' Chinese. The iiiaiiufacturo of tin 
Yc.ssels is very con.sidcrablc. The preparation of leather is carried on 
to a great extent, not for tl.e purpuso of making shoo'-, whicli arc 
scarcely used, but fur covering iiiatni-iMr.^ and jnllows, and fur expuila- 
tiuii to China. Tig* ra* and leopard;i* skin.s, &c., are prcscrveil w’ith 
the fur on, and e.vpurte-d to China. 

(‘utHsutrcL. — Siam, in a euiiim! rcial puiut of view, is considered tlie 
mo.-tt iiiipurtaiit of the thre.* einiiircs which divide among them tlie. 
eouiitrios between the Ciilf of Bengal and China. As all the jn'o- 
vinccs of the empire proiliicc sonic* articles wijich are in deniaiul in 
foreign countries-’, and nearly all the foreign eoiiiiiiercc U at jav^ent 
cuncvutruti d in the town of Bang-kok, tho inland and coasting tnidi* 
is very considerable. Tlie most important branch of inland comiiicrce 
is that with the iiorthcni provitie-es of .Siam Pro])ur and W'ith Buor, 
and a vart number of bouts conn> down the Mciiain laden W'ith grain, 
cotton, siijmii-wood, oil, timher, htick-lac, lien/oiu, soiiie raw hilk, 
ivory, bec.'.i’-wnx, horns, and hides. The*, goods carried back arc i-.-slt, 
i-alt i'isli, and (diiiicsc, Indian, and Jhiropeaii iiianufactiire.s, and also 
tho.‘<e of Bang kok. I'lie produce of tl.c province of Bang-tang, and 
iih'o of Tatii-jaiig, or Southern J..aos, riaelics Bnii'j;-kok by the rivi r 
Baim-pa-Lmig. By Ihi.s route arc brought dowu gamboge, cardamuni::, 
stick-lai.*, variji>h, raw hide.'-', horns, and ivory, J'Voiii tlie c:i>nntrJ< s 
west of Bank-kok, esjiecially t!^e^e on tho bunks of the river.-. !\lekh- 
loiig and Tachiii, great, quaiitilies of sugar, coUoii, and i-apan-woud are 
brought to B;ing-k'>k, J*’iom the oilier port.s goods jir.* in gcneial 
ixp- rted directly to (_'hina. 

The most inqiortaiil branch of the foreign trade of Siam i.-; tliat 
with (.'hina. It is ]iui tly cariie*! on by (diincsc vet-s' ls, but iiio.st] v in 
ve^:sels built in .Siam and navigated by Chiiie.se. The piincijial c(»iii- 
inodilic.s imported from China are coarr.e earthenware and ]ioi‘i'i iaiii, 
.'-pelUr, ijuick^ilvcr, tea, vermicelli, dried fruits, raw silk, craj e.--, 
i alius and other silk fabric.'-', n;iiil:t:cn;', slioes, fan.*^, umbrel!M.s, writing 
jiai»er. Hnciifieiul jiajjcr, inciuise rods, and many minor article.-;. A 
conriderable niiiidier of pafrsengiT.^ come uniinally to .si.tile in .'^i:lnl. 
The comiiioditie.s exported to China have bei n already imticed. 
Bcside.s tin? trade w ith China, whieli is carrinl on by a, there is mi 
overland traile bet\vi;en laios ami the jiroviiicc of Viiii nan; but a.; 
the roads traverse high in- niilain raiige.s the cuniiiieri;o i.s not very 
active. The ini]*orts coii.^^i.*-! of couim* (Chinese woollens, soiiiv 
Kiiglish brondcloih.s, jiiiis, ncedh s, and other de^criptioii.-i ol hard ware, 
with some gold, copper, and lead. Tin- n tunis are priiici[ially ivory, 
stick-liic, i hinoei ros iioMis, and some iniiiur article.^. The comiin rcc 
with Cochin-Cliiiia is also con.'-idcrable ; but there appears to be 
rearcejy any coinniercial intercourse existing between Siam and the 
Biririiiii eiiijiire. Some trade is earric'd on between Molnieiii, in 
Teiiri.sHeririi, and tlie northern districts of Siam. The i.ritisli colony 
i.-i si)])plied with live stock, and the trade Kecii:!=i gradually extending 
to many otln r article.^. But the must iinportiiiit trade, next to that 
with China, is with the Kuropeaii cstabliHlimciits on the Malay l*t iiii.- 
Kohi and the Sunda Jalaiids, tispceiully with the British colonies of 
Si.iga])ore, Malacca, mid J*uJo Fcnang, and with the lJuteh cstablish- 
iiiciitH of Batavia, Cheribon, and Samarniig in Java, J'ontiuiiac in 
Borneo, and Khio in Bing-tang. Tlic staph? exports of .Siam to thcM? 
colonies are sugar, salt, oil, and rice, to which may be added the minor 
ai'ticles of slick-lac, iron-paiiH, coairc eart-liciiware, mid hog’s Ian!. 
'J’lie returns are British and Tiidiau piece-goods, some British woollens, 
opium, and glass, with the products of the ntljaccnt countries wliicli 
are suited for iho Cliinc. e market. 8u<?h ns popj>6r, tin, dragon's blood, 
rattniis, tri]>aiig, edible birds’-nests, ami caiiipJiur. Tho crews of the 
Siarnc He jiuiks engaged in this trade are almost exclusively (!iiiiicso, 
but the ve-ssels arc built nt Bang-kok. 

Formerly the couiiuodities of lliudustun nud Kuropc reached the 
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capital of Siam by boiug transported across the isthmus of Krali iiutl 
the Malay peniiiBula, by the roads which connect Poonpa with Chai-ya, 
Phun-phiii, and Uoudou, Tranp; with lAgor, and Qiioda with Suugora. 
The goods were curried overland by elephants, the only aTiimal of 
burden need in these parts, and the journey took from five to seven 
days. ^’lJe goods wore shiiipod on the shores oi‘ the Gulf of Siam 
for the capital, lly these roacls the tin, ivory, and edible birds’-uests 
of Saluxig are still brought to Siam ; but not the iiiiiniifactureB of 
1 'Europe and Hindustan, as Singa])ore is a better emporium for liro- 
curing the goods, and the conveyance by this routit is less i>x]iensive. 

In the present year, 1855, Sir J. Howriiig succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty with the king of Siam, which is to come into opcnition in 
April, 185(), by which the reHtri('.tJoiiH which ihijiedo Knropoan trade 
with »Siam arc to be removed, and a new and moderate import harill' is 
to bo substituted. British subjects arc to bo xdlowed tlie right to rent 
or purchase houses and hinds \tithiii a certain distance of Baug'kok. 

IIUfoi*y. — The early histoi'y of Siam is cntiroly uiikTiowu. In 1 51 1 
Lhe I’oi'tugucsc, after the conquest of Malacca by Albuquerque, 
established an intercourse with Siam. In the 1 (ith century Siam was 
for many years subject to the Birmans, but recovered its independence 
tiowards the close of that century. In 1512 the first English vessel 
went to Ayuthia, Towards tho end of the 17th century, a Kuropcan 
adventurer, a native of the island of Ccphalouisi, called Pliaulkoii, 
wlio previously to his arrival in Siam laid served as a sailor, mostly in 
1*]iigllsh vesseds, by his talents gained the esteem of the king, and was 
by d«!grees promoted to one of tlic most important offices of govern- 
incut. He persuaded the king to cucounige the civilisation of his 
subjects by inviting European settlers, and for that pur]inse to send 
an embaasy to Louis XIV. of France. This embassy appeared in 
bhii'ope in ](i84, and the king of France sent two ernluissies to Siam 
in ](;85 and BiST, and also a corps of 500 French soldiers. Piiaulkfin 
j>iil the French in ])()sseH8ion of the fiirtrcss of Bang-kok, hut in KiOO 
a revolution took ])lace, tliroiigli which the iviguing family lost the 
tbroTKs the minister Phaulkon his life, and the French were cxptdled 
fi*oui the country. About 1 7 00 the Birmans laid waste the country 
and took tho capital, Ayuthia. Tho king of Siam bad been killed in 
the assault, and his family was ciirried away to A va iis |)risoncrs. Soon 
afferwanls tho Birirmn army left tlie country, and a chief named i'hia- 
tak, of Chinese descent, seized upon tlie throne and proclaimctd hitiiself 
king; but in 1782 he was deprived of his throne and life by aii insiir- 
reetion which ]»laccd the reigning family on the throne. Some further 
attempts of the Birmans to conquer at least a part of Siam tuitirely 
failed, and a truce was at last concluded between both parties in 1701k 
iSiiice that tluio uu remarkable event luis taken place iii the history 
of Siam. 

SIAlll. fSooi.oo AKCiiiPELAia.). I 

SIAVVSK. 

STltERIA is the imiiie of that jiart of thclliiKsiaii eiiipiiv which is 
in Asia, and extends from the Ural Mouiitaiii.^, which divide lairo]»e 
fiMiii Asia, eastward to tlie seas of Okhotsk and Kauitchntka, both of 
wliicii are parts of the Pacific tlcean. It Ib^s hetweoii 45“ and 
77^ 40' N. (iO ' ami lOU' E. long. The most eastern point is East 
Oapo, or Vostochinii Nuss, which is only about 48 miles from Caju* 
IVmee of Wub‘S in Aiiiiu'icii, from 'which it is separated by tlic 
narrowest part of Behring's Strait. The greatest length fr<»m east to 
west exceeds :i00() inile.s, and the greatest 'width from north to south 
is hardly less than miles. It is hounded E. by tlie Paeific Ocean, 
N. by the Polar Sea, W. by the Ural MnuiitaiiiR, and S. by theCliiiieae 
empires ami tbo steppes of tlic Kliirgbis Cossaks. The basin of the 
Amur Las recently been aiLded to the Russian territories on the south. 
|A.ui!|i; Russia.] 

liiu'facc.- This iinniCDse country, which ]icrliay)S exceeds Europe in 
i^xtcut by u])wards of a million square miles, pi*c8eiits little variety of 
surface. The western half, or that which lies wc.st of the incrirlian of tlio 
jN orth-l*ki»t (!Jape(lo5“ K. long.), may bo described as nearly an uniii- 
terrujited plain. Tlio oastcrii half, or that which lies east of 1(15“ hk 
long., contains numerous mountain ranges and hills, which occujiy a 
great extent of cuiiiilry, between which some [duius are inclosed. U'he 
mountains in some places rise above tho snow-line. Tho plains an? at 
dirrcruiit elevations above tlio sea ; the Houllirrn being yierhnjia 200(1 feet 
abovo the sea-level, whilst tho most northern arc so low that a part of 
tlicm lb inundated during hard gales. AVe may describo tbo country' 
in tliroo portions, namely — Western, Central, and Kasteni Siberia. 

IVcatcimJ^iha’ia lies lietweeii the I JralMouiitaiiis(ii(>”E.loiig.)aiid 8;"/' E. 
long., and tlie surface consists of one extensive plain. According to its 
productivo powers it may be divided into live regions, the steyipe, the 
agricultuiid district, the mining district, the wooilcd region, and tho 
iiorihom plain, or tundra. The <SV* ppc comprehends the suiitiicru yuirt 
of the plain as far north us 55" N. lat., anil oxtenrls from tho hose of the 
LUulMouiitainR to tho banks of tho river Irtish. It is culled the Steppo 
of Ishiiii. Along its Houth-eusterii liordcr lies a wido hilly tract, 
about ^00 tniloB in widtli, of which only tho uortluTrii portion belongs 
to RuhsIiu Tho valleys whicli divide tho iiioro elevated portions of 
tho steppe generally consist of bare rucks without vegetation, and 'ore 
partly covered with salt incrustations. Tho rivers have water in the 
cold season ; in tbo hot season it is only found in u few places. The 
numerous small lakes Lnvo always a bitter or brackisli W’atcr, and 
cannot, be drunk. Tho vegetation couaista only of iirteiaisite, salsulw, 
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and saUcomico. Tho more elevated tracts are covered with gross 
during the greater part of the year. But farther south, towaivls the 
higher ridge of tho Oolutaii, tlio country improvis. Wells are more 
frequent nt the foot of the hills, and though tho grass grows only in 
tufts surrounded by a bare' red-clay, it is tolerably abundant, and 
airoi*ds good jiosture for the herds of the Khirghi.s Cossaks. Thoro 
are a few tracts fit for agriculture. This hilly tract is separated from 
tho Urol Muuiituius by a very level plain, which in these parts is only 
300 miles wide, but farther north increases to double that width 
between 52" and 55°, where it occupies the whole coimtry between 
tlie Ural Mountains and tho Irtish River. This plain contains an 
iinnicnso number of small lakes, the water of which is brackish. 
The tracts which divide these lakes from one another, and rise a few 
feset abovo their level, have a soil consisting of sand or of yellow-clay, 
or of both together, and they support only a scanty vegetation. 
Many parts nro covered with n salt oflloreacenco os white as snow, 
and produce several kimls of salicorniu). The river Ishim runs slowly 
through a bottom never exceeding a mile in width: and on this 
narrow tract there are bushes and good pasture. Tho most fertile 
tnicts lie round tlie lakes. In this steppe the summer is very hot, and 
tho winter cxcec^dingly cold ; the quantity of min is Bnial],uiid usually' 
fulls at tho approach of winter. The Ayi'icultural District extends 
north of the steppe, between tlie Ishim lino of fortifications on tho 
south and GO" N. lat. Between the rivers Irtish and Oby it advances 
as far soutli us Gl° N. Litw This region presents a great diversity of ' 
soil and firoductions. In that part which is contiguous to the Urol 
Mnuntfiins, called the Steppe of Issot, tho declivities of the mountains 
are overgrown with forests, and numerous rivers descend from their 
summits. As these rivers ai'e abundantly supplied with water in « 
s]>riiig, they have excavated wide hottuius, which are covered with 
alluvial soil, and are comiiarativcl^^ fei'tile. Accordingly agriculture . 
and the roaring of cattle lire curried on to some extent. On the 
lower declivities of the Ural Moiintaiiis are numerous mines of 
iron and copper, in connection with which the extensive forests 
which cover the surface of the adjacent districts nro exbeediugly 
valuable. Of tlie country between the Tobtd and tho Irtish tho 
cultivable tracts are those which immediately adjoia the lakes. 
Farther north the surface is hilly, especially between thtf^iTobol and 
Islum ; and the soil is not inferior to that on the west of Tobol^ 
Between the Ishim and Irtish the country is nearly a fiat, but some* 
what olevatcd above tlu? watercoursfos. Its productive power » small. 
Between the Irtish and tho Oby occurs the Steppe of Barabiuza, 
which is only well known where it is traversed by tlie rood that leiida 
from Tobolsk to Tom.sk, and to the mining districltf^ The ^Dil is 
partly coviu'ed with swamps and lakes, several of which arc of great 
extent, as those of Oobinskoi, (/hauy, and Ohebakly : the more eleva- 
ted tracts lira traversed by many sninll rivers, wduch contain water 
nil the year round. In most parts tho suiiace is a dead^ovil, and 
without vegetation ; but in isolated spots it is covered with grftss, and 
coiitaiiiH poplar and hirch. The more elevated spots arc frequently 
covered wdtli a salt etUoresceiice, and the water of some of the lakes 
is brackish, especially those south of 5-1° N. lat. This ti'act is not 
iiiiich inhabited. The northern district of tlio Steppe of Barabinza 
is covered with nearly continuous forests of lira and birch, on a very 
swampy soil. i«Ko agriculture is carried ou, but wild animals are 
numerous, among which the beaver is considered the most viduablo 
by the nomadic tribes that inhabit these forests and live chiefly on 
the produce of the chace. The Routh-eiistern angle of the Steppe of 
Barubiiiza coutaiii.s a very remarkable depression, 'which begins about 
20 miles duo north of the town of Semi]ialatmsk, on the Irtish 
(50° 25' N. lat.), and extends in a uorlh-north-east direction to the 
town of Bornaiil, on the (53° 20' N. lat.), a dishiiice of more than 
2n0 mile.-!. The width varies botw'eeii 2(> and 30 miles. The whole 
tract is covered with fine lir-troos, which are vciy valuable for the 
ininiiig o])t'ratioiis carried ou at Bornaul and in tho Altai Mountaiiis. 
The winters of tho iigriciiltiirul di.strict are much colder than in 
Russia west of the Ural. At I’oholsk the thermometer every winter 
sinks to • 25'*, and sometimes to -30°, and it generally does not rise 
above —20“ for four or six Aveeks together. Tho siixiiiiier heat is very 
great. Jn July and August the theriiioiaeter usually rises to 85°, and 
even 00° after mid-day ; but tho nights are rather cold in comparison 
with other countries iii which the doily tempcratui'c is os high. The 
Miniiiff Dislricl extends over tho south eastern part of Western 
Sibcrhi, and eompivlieiicls the luiKst western portion of tho Alt.ii 
Mountains. Tho Wuoded liegion lies north of GO", but, iu*o]iorly 
speaking, the northern portion of the Steppe of Barabinza. as fai- 
south ns 57°, ought to bo included in it, os tho general foaturos nr»A 
similar. The whole region is covered with a variety of sjiccics of 
piuo and fir, and tho birch is also cominou. No j>art of it is adapted 
to agriculture. A little rye and barley are cultivated, and some vege- 
tables are grown. Fur-bearing niiitiials abound in the district, and 
fish ai*o obtained in coiisidprablo quantities in tho river Oby. Tho 
climate in winter is sovoro, but the heat in summer is very consider- 
able. Tho most ncrthorii part 4>f Weslcrii Siberia is a low plain, 
called the Tundra. The surface is nearly a dead level, and quite 
destitute of Only a few shrubs occur, whose roots do not 

|tenetrato tho ground, ami oven those arc of stunted growth. Even 
in sumiuer ice is found only a few inches under tho surface. Tho 
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soil is covered with inuBs, except in ii few places where it is without 
vegetation. 'There are uiauy stiiall lakes, generally well stocktid with 
fish. But the wandering tribes whitdi inhabit this cf)untry derive 
their subsistence partly from thtdr large henls of tamo and of wild 
reindeer, and from the sea aiiiinals with which the sea abounds along 
their coasts, especially the morse and iho seal 

CtfnJtToX Siberia lies between 86 and 106“ 15. loii^., and comprehends 
the greater part of the Altai Mountains, the billy country east of 
the Oby River, as far north as its niiluent the Ket, the vale of the 
Upper Yeuesei, the plain of the Lower Angnm River, tho wooded 
>lain, and the Tundra ; in all six regions. The IfiHt/ Country which 
ics west of the Altai' Mountains, and extends to tho o:&steru Isuiks of 
the river Oby, by wliich it is separated from the Steppe of Biuabinza, 
is studded with hills nc.^ar tho Altai Mouiitiilns, but towards the north 
it extends in a plain, which is slightly iindiihitiug between the Oby 
and its confluent the Tom. It is almost entirely covered with 
o6niferous trees, among which the Pinus cembra is numerous: the 
cones ara collected, and constitute an article of commerce with the 
countries faither west. Cultivation is however limited, tho soil of 
.this tract being sandy and of inferic*r quality, blast of the river Tom 
the country is a table-land, furrowed by numerous rivers, along the 
course of which there are many wide bottoms considerably dopresaed 
below the surface of the plain. ThcFC bottoms have a fertile soil ; 
cultivation is carried on in them to n considerable ext^uit, and thero 
are numerous villages. The river Kct, which divides this region from 
the forest region, must be considered as the limit of cultivation in 
thin part of Siberia. The Va/c of the Yenrsei is considered the 
warmest part of Siberia. It is perhaps also the most fcHile. It is 
inclosed by mountain ridges, which sometimes rise above the snow- 
line. On tho w’est of the vale, between 88“ and 8y“ E. long., arc the 
Teletskoi Mountains, so culled from the lake of that name, which lies 
to tho west of the range. On the south of the valo are the Mouii' 
tains of Sayansk, which unite the Altai Mountains to the range called 
Erghik Targak Taiga, and srparat.*? Siberia frt)ni tho Chinese empire. 
This range reaches northward to the vicinity of the town of Sayansk, 
and the river Yeneso'! makes its way through it by a long and narrow 
gorge. The vale extends about 360 miles from south to north, add 
nearly miles from east to west, but perhaps iicit loss than ono- 
half of occupied by high mountains. Tho Ycnesc'i flows through 
a W’ide bottom covered with alluvium from 2 to 3 feet thick, and of 
great fiTtility. Wheat, rye, and oats yield from 10 to 12 times their 
seed. The higher ground is abundantly watered, and tho water- 
courses are feioged with trees, while the remainder is covered with a 
rich turf of grass all the y<iar round. Some of tlie bottoms of thet^e 
rivers are used as ]>asture-groun'l, and herds of cattle arc sent from 
tills country to other parts of Siberia. The rearing of cattle is 
favoured A>y the mild wintem The cattle remain tho whole yc.'ir 
rouud bn the pastures, the cold not being intense, and frequently not 
occurring before CLrintiuaF, with the exception of night- frost.-*. On 
these plains many useful ]ilants grow in a wild Ktate, as the wild 
hemp, the wild flax, wild Siberian buckiNheat, which is colh?e(ed and 
used by tho inhabitants in making a kind of porridge, and several 
sorts of vaccinium and riht.i. Tbc most eastern part of t\w. soutliern 
portion of Central Siberia is the Plain of the Lower Anyara, It is 
an iuclixied plane, which sinks towards tho north, and fc^at direction 
is travf?rr:ed by several rivers w'hi(?h run to the Lower Angara and 
UpiHsr Toonyuskiu The purface is generally hilly, hut in the direction 
from south to north it is traveriod by some, exit-nsivc valleys which 
are .nearly level. The gi’cater part of the elevated region is still 
covered ^ith forests of larch, fir, and birch, and at iutci'val.s there 
are fields which produce moderate crops. R 3 ’e, oat.s, buckwheat, 
hemp, and tobacco are cultivated with succe.sH. In a few ])lac{;s agri- 
culture extends to the narrow valleys which lie between the offsets of 
the mountain i-auges, but these parts of tlie region aie still inhabited 
by Homo small wandering tribes, who keep no domestic animals except 
camels, and this peems to be the most northern point of Siberia in 
which these animals are found. Some of them however have a few 
horses, cattle, or sheep. They hunt the elk, a large deer called inarali, 
the musn.on, a kind of mountain goat, lynxes, and c-spt cialiy sabl s | 
and squiri'els. This jegion is charactiiri-ied by the dryness of the 
atmosphere, owing to which only a sinall quantity of snow falls on 
this region. The winteis however are extremely severe, and the 
mean annual temperaturi! is only 31 ’6", or a little below the freezing 
poinh North of the courses of the rivers Up]>cr Toonguska and Ket, 
of which the latter is a conflin nt of the t>by, lies the Wooded Heyitm 
of Central Siberia, and along the Polar St a extends the Tundra. 
They appear to be similar in clmractf^ and products to those districts 
of Western Siberia which bear the same namo;j. Agriculture is only 
carried on in the valley of the Yonesci Uiver. At Ynneseisk scvcml 
kinds of grain and vegetables are grown. 

Eaatem Siberia, or that part of it which lies east of 106“ E. long., 
comt>rehends about one-half of the whole surface of the country. It 
contains a much smaller portion of laud fit for agricultural purposes 
than the other divisions, which is partly owing to the severity of tlio 
climate, and partly to the greater elevation of its surface in those ]jarts 
which an* south of 60“ N. lat. Along the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
between tho Chinese frontier and the town of Okhotsk, the coast is 
yocky and very high. The countiy rises with a stoop ascent^ and at a 
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short distance from the sea the general level is from 2500 to 3000 feet 
above it. This may also bo coiisidored as the general level of the 
iminense tract which extends westw'ard from tho sea south of 60“ N. lat. 
to the meridian of the town of Yakutsk, and then west-^outh-west to 
the northern and costom shores of the Lake of Baikal, having in this 
part tlie vale of the river Lena for its nortnorn boundary. It apjiears 
that the surface is a succession of Y»laitiB, separated from one another 
by depressions, or by ridges of hills. The whole region is unfit for 
culiivatioD, and it does not appear that any coiisidcrabh* portion of it 
is adapted for pasture, os none of the numerous tribes of the Yakutca, 
who live chiefly on tho produce of their herds, have settled on it, but 
the whole has been abandoned to tho Toonguses, who get their siib- 
sistcncu by the chase. The surface is generally covered with tnies, 
consisting chiefly of pines, firs, larch, and Pinus caubra intermixed 
w*ith birckies. The number of lakes is ^id to be very great, and many 
of them are sun'ouudcd by high hills : tliese lakes are usually covci'ed 
with ice nearly the whole year round. Among the wild animals found 
in this i*egiou are numerous reindeer, and the argali or wild shee]i. 
The climate of this tinrt of Siberia is distinguished by the severity 
and the length of the winter. At the Roiith-w'cstern extremity of this 
region lies tho Lake of Baikal. [Baikal.] Tho mountain range 
which constitutes tho southern edge of the table-land seisirates tlie 
streams which run northward to the river Tjeiia from those which 
flow southward to tho river Amur, and constituted till lately the 
boundary line between Siberia and tho Chinese empire as far west as 
lli)“ E. long. Tho southern portion uf Eastern Siberia is divided by 
a mountain ninge into two parts, — the biisiii of tho Selenga, w'hicli 
falls into the Lake of Baikal, and that of the Shilka, one of the prin- 
cipal branches of the river Amur. The basin of the river Selenga is 
divided into two portions by tlie course of the river, which hero runs 
in a general direction from south to north. The larger portion lies 
east of the river Selenga, and euusists of three valleys, whicli extend 
from tlie summit of tho Yalilonoi Khrebot westward, and oj)en into 
the valley of tho Selciig:i. Tlie iip}>er jiortioii of the valleys is too 
cold for cultivation ; but in the lower part, which is generally from 
three to four miles wide, agriculture Inis been attempted with buc- 
ct^F, and ill modern times it lias been considerably im]>ruved by 
Polish emigrants, who* have been sent into this region since 1 772. 
They ciiltivato wheat, rye, buckwheat, flax, hemp, pens, and water- 
meluns. Tlu! wider valley of the river Silenga itself ajipcars in many 
parts to have an arid dry soil ; but it contains good ]>astuiv, and in 
some plaees the soil is of consiiloivible fertility, ainl cultivated by 
Russian families which have been settlerl there for upwards of 1 .60 
years. About twelve miles from its mouth, tho Sidunga enters a level 
plain of colli; iderablc (extent, whicli may be cousidcred as the delta of 
the river, as it is traversed by four arms into which tlio river divides 
on entering the plain. This ])laiii extends for 22 miles cfti the shore.-i 
of the Lake of Baikal, above which it is very slightly elevated. 'I'he 
we.sterii portion of the baMin of the Selenga caiiiqirisi-s a wide plniii, 
which serves as a pasture-ground for the nuiiiertnis ht;rds of horses, 
cattle?, ami camels of the BiJi iates, who uit; in exeliisiv'i! possc.-^sion of 
that tract. I'lic 'wooded mountains on the east i>f the Stdenga an; 
hauntt'd by wihl beasts, such as bears, gluttiuis, elks, *ieer, musk 
aiiiiuals, wild hogs, ouhcl'S, lynxcjs, wolves, foxi?s, liares, sahlrs, 
squirrels, martens, marmots, and w'ild g<iatH. iSIaiiy sheep niiil goats 
are kept, and their skins, espoeially tho.^e of the l.md)-:, ennstitiittf an 
important arlielc of exjioi't to Uhina. That portion of Si he ria which 
I lies east of tlie basin of the Selenga, and is <lrained hy the rivin* 
Shilka and its two principal branches the Ingoda ami Onoii, is calleil 
J).i-uria, W’hieh is said to signify ‘boundary-country,* or ‘border.’ 
The whole, with the exeejilion (if a couqiaratively sinall tract along 
the south-eastern border, is u riiountuiii region, traversed by several 
ridgi s running south-west and riorth-eaht, but nowhere rising to a great 
elevation. The mountains and hills sujiply good pasture for the 
greater yiart of tht? 3 'ear. The valleys arc flat and opini, Init mo^t of 
them are lit for cultivation. North of 61“ 30' N. lat. most of tl'.e 
cereals of Kiirupc arc grown. The most southern ]>ortioii of this 
region, or that which lies .south of 51“ 30' N. lat., Ix^tweeii the rivers 
I <iiJoD and Argun, is }<art of the Qohi, or mther, of that portion of it 
which is called the Steppe of the Kerlon, fnitii the iiatne of the upper 
course of iho river Argun. [Amok.] The surface is level, and is 
covered with numerous small stones, among whicli are jHs]ier. agates, 
lairyls, and topazes. No part of this Icvi.-l country is cultivable, '.rin' 
mountains of this n^giou, (ispecially those which lie betweeti the- Oiion 
and Argun, are rich in silver, lend, tin, and zinc, all of which are 
worktd. The Ujiper Vale of the river Lena is among the agriciiltiiral 
districts of Silxiria, corn being grown as far iiorUi as th*? town ol' 
Yakutsk. Though the cultivatiou of corn and several vegetables 
gcnemlly succeeds in this vale, the greater part of it is covered witli 
fir and pine tree i ; whilst the iiiimerouB islands and tho low banks of 
the river are overgrown with bii’cli, poplar, and willow. Tho wooded 
country is used as pasturo by tho Yukutes. The countiy round tin; 
town of Yakutsk maybe cuusiden'd ns tho richest pastoral tract in 
Eastern Siberia, though tho ground is always frozem fur a deptli of 
400 feet below tho surface, and only a small layer of two or three feet 
is free from ice in summer. Its wealth is chiefly derived from tho 
almost innumerable herds of cattle which pastura on the low country 
which extends from the river oastward to tho river Aldan. A still 
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more extensive tract of rich pusture-laud lies to the east of the Lena 
Kiver, on both sides of the river ViluL Many rich families of the 
Yakutes, who inhabit this tracts possess several hundred head of 
cattle. The whole country east of the middle course of the river 
Aldan, between 59" and <>0 ’ N. Int., is a mountain tract, extending 
more than 200 miles oast and west to the vicinity of the Ptici/ic. The 
most elevated part of it, which lies nearly in the middle, and is almost 
100 miles wide, is more than 2400 feet above the sca-lovel. The 
Toonguses, a wandering tribe of hunters, inhabit this country. At 
the northern extremity of the Aldan Mountains (62" N. lat., and 141" 
K. long.) is a mountain knot from which two chains branch off. One 
of them runs from this point first dini east, and then north-east, 
parallel to the shoi-es of the stsa of Okhotsk and the bay of Penginsk. 
it is called by the Hussians Stanavoi Kli rebet, an<l covers two degrees 
of latitude in width ; but some of its branches reach far north as 
67" N. lat. At the aoiti'ce of the river Anadir (near 164" hi. long.) it 
divld'‘H into two branches. One of them runs first south-east, and 
then turns south, traversing the peninsula of Kamtchatka [Kamt- 
ciiatka ); the other extends first to warrls the north, and then turns 
eastward, in which direction it terminates at Behring's Strait in the 
capos VostosUdiinii Noss, or Kast Capo, and Tsliookotskoi Noss. The 
other chain which branches off from the mountain knot of tlio Aldan 
range at first runs nortli-nnrth-west, but turns west near 64" N. hit., 
and continues in ihab diruction, parallel to the lower course of the 
river Aldan, until it approaches the banks of the Lena, where it turns 
due north, and terminates near 67" N. hit. Between tins Lena and 
tbe Kolyma the country improves considerably. It is traversed from 
south to north by several ebains of hills, generally of small elevation, 
but in many places of considerable width. These hills are overgrown 
with birch nnddarch, but the trees do not attain their full growth. 
Thu greater part of this region is a level plain, without ti'ecs, but 
iiitorspers-al with numerous lakes, which contain plenty of fish, and 
have good pastures on their banks w'here the settlcmouts of the Yaktites 
are. The *albiity,* or dry lakes, wliicli constitute a peculiar feature of 
Nortlieru Siberia, are still more fertile. They an: wide and flat 
valleys, very little dojircssed below the general surface of tbe plain. 
Ill when the rivers Inundate the adjacent country, they are 

filled with water, which ivinaiiis there during the siiniiner; but during 
the wdiitttr the ground bursts, and Triany narrow clefts arc formed, by 
which the water runs off. and in the following summer the whole 
ground is covered with the finest turf. There are also good pastures 
near the declivities of the hills, but the roxnaiiider of the ]ilain is 
chiefly covenul with moss and is swampy. Between the river Iiidi- 
ghirka on the west an<l the Alosoi on the wist are several extensive 
plains covered witli moss, on which only a few larches crtaip along the 
ground. I’hore are other wasto.s of considerable extent. Along the 
Polar Sea, and some dUtance from it, the country is a tundra, or low 
plain covered with mass, of the same doscrijition as that which occurs 
ill Western Siberia. Between the Tndighirka and Kolyma the surface 
is traversed by numerous low ewidls, wliicli generally run south and 
north, and. terminatiiig on the sea in bluffs, render the coast alter- 
nately liigii anil Jow. The scanty population of this tract subsist 
almost entirely nii the produce of their tisliories in the iiunierouH lakes 
with wliieli this country is interspersed. The country (Mist of the 
Kolyma Kiver is of a diHerent description. The oflsets of the Stannviiy 
Mountains come clo>e nj) to the river, furming on its hanks sti'epblufis 
several Jiundred feet high, and the whole region is covered with 
ranges of mountains, frequently rising to *2(HI0 or .3000 feet above the 
sea. In many ]>laces they riNich the sea, forming on the shores several 
elevated capes, as Capo Baranov, Ca[)e Shehigskoi, and North Cape. 
On the sea-shore however there are many tracts of level ground 
covered with mos.s. lii the interior tlie valleys are rather wide, and 
generally swampy, but also often covered with good pastures. The 
forests of tliis region are abundantly stocked with animals, among 
which are countless herds of rein-deer, elks, block bears, foxes, siibles, 
and gray squirri'ls. Multitudes of ducks, geese, and swans are taken 
ill the Kolyma. The chief supply of foorl is from the fisheries in tlie 
rivers, wliicli are extremely productive. The moat cnnimnn fish is this 
herring ; but there is also saliuoii of several kinds. The country of 
tlie Tshouktshes, or the most north-eastern portion of the Asiatic 
continent, presoiits a succession of sterile valleys and bare rocks, 
whose vegetation is limited to that kind of moss which is the food of 
the reindeer. In a few sheltered valleys there are some willows which 
attain the size of shrubs. 1'ho clLiiiatu is exti'eniely severe. The 
valleys are generally swampy and full of small lakes. There are a 
few berry-bearing shrubs. A few families of the Tshooktsbea subsist 
by iisbiiig luid killing sea animala along the coast; but tbe greater 
number live on the produce of their lionis of tame reindeer, and by 
hunting those which lure in a wild state. South of the country of the 
Tshooktshes is the peninsula of Kamtchatka. 

Wo shall conclude this survey of Siberia with a few observations on 
the Polar Sea, which coiistituWs its northeni boundary. Nearly 
opposite tbe middle of the coast-lino of Siberia, or more prociscly, 
oiqiosito the country between the iiioutlis of the rivers Yana ami 
ludighirka, is a group of isbuids, whicb are called, from their dis- 
coverer, the Ijiakohofi' Isluuds. They consist of four larger and some 
smaller islands. The larg<u* islands are named Kotoiuo'i, Fodoyefskoi, 
Mew Siberia, and Liokehofi*, and vary in size from 100 tniles long by 


60 miles broad, to 40 miles long by 20 miles broad. Kven the sum- 
mers on those islands are so cold that the snow does not entirely 
melt, and not a blade of grass grows. They consist of layers of ioe, 
alternating with layers of sand, in which an iucrocliblc number of 
elephants’ and other fossil bones are imbedded. The sea between 
these islands and the continent does not completely freeze before the 
last days of October, but along the coast of Siberia the ice is formed 
much earlier in the year, and soon acquires a degree of firmness. On 
the contrary, in spring, the ice melts much sooner along the coast, 
which is quite free from it in the month of J une, whilst in the open 
sea it constitutes one unbroken sheet of ice up to the month of July, 
and the quantity is hardly iiorceptibly diminished even towards the 
end of the summer. It floats about in the sea in lai^o masses, which, 
being impelled by currents and winds, are driven against one another 
with incredible force. These floating mosses render the navigation 
of the Polar Soa extremely dangerous, and liave frustrated afctern[>tH 
ma^le to survey the entire coast ; tbe tract still unsurveyod incloses 
the most northern cape of Siberia, called the North-East Capo, or 
Bevero Vostostchinii Noss. In endeavouring to reach the American 
continent by Behring*s Strait, some exiflorere have made use of 
iiartes, or slerlges ilrawii by dogs. Tlxey generally set out in the 
latter jiart of the winter, from March to the end of May, when the 
csold is much lefis severe than in the earlier part of the winter. It 
has thus been ascertained that in winter the large body of the sea is 
open and free from masses of ice, but this open water occurs in 
rlifierciit parts at different distances from the shore. In expeditions 
of this kind numerous ice-hills liave been met with, which sometimes 
constitute single masses with Hteo]t declivities; nt other times they 
form regular groups ; and frequently they form long ridges. They 
consist of masses of irregularly united, hut as the liollow places 
are filled up with snow, they appear to have a regular form. They 
vary in height from 10 to 70 feet, and are certainly of a different 
origin from the icebergs of the Greenland Sea. Salt is found on the 
ice wherever it is not covered with a thick layer of snow. It is in 
the form of small shot, and it has a somewhat bitter taste, but may 
bo used. The persons who anniiiilly visit the Liakehoff Islands, use 
it without the least incouvenionco. This sca-salt, called rassdl, very 
mucli retards the progress of the nartos on tlie ice. 

Climate.- Siberia is the coldest country in the northern httnispherc, 
if we except Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago of North America, 
it is much colder than any part of Europe situated in the same lati- 
tude. Nortli (5api», in Europci, is near 71" 10' N. lat. ; ami Ustyansk, 
at tile mouth of the river Yana, in 70° 55' N. lat. Tins latter place 
however is nearly 2S degrco.s colder, as the following table sliows : — 

Mean annual Mruti lam. Alcan tcm. Moan tom. Moan Icm. 

tempcralure. of Winior. of S])rinir. of Rummer, of Autumn. 
North Cape . ^ 32" +24" +30 ’ +42" +32" 

Ustyansk. . +4-39’ 24 -O" +27'01’ -t 40i5" -24-70" 

Irkutsk is only about 45' nearer the pole than London, and yet the 
moan annual temperature is lower than that of North Capo, being 31" ; 
while the mean annual temperature of London exceeds 50". But 
Irkutsk is 1240 feet above the sea level. This elevation however 
would lower its tenipcrature only three or four degrees. The climate 
increases in severity as wo prof?eed from west to east. The severity 
of tlie winter in Eastern Siberia is shown by the circumstance that 
quicksilver freezes every winter in the country iioar Irkutsk, and in 
Yakutsk it remains in a frozen state for two mouths togotluT even in 
mild winters, and in severe seasons for three months. In a lai^e part 
of Siberia tbe ground is frozen to a considerable depth even at the 
end of the summer. In Western Siberia the winter, although ve^ 
cold, is much less so than in the eastern districts. The summers in 
Western Siberia are warm and sultry, chiefly in consequence of its 
proximity to the Great Caspian Desert, which is subject in summer to 
excessive lieat. We may here give the temiicniLure of two places at a 
considerable distance a})art, namely, Beruaul and N ishnei-Kolymsk, 
of which the former may be considered one of the waruiest and the 
latter one of tlie coldest places in Siberia. Bemaul is in 53" 20' 
N. lat., Rl" 10' E. long.; and Nishnci-Fiolymsk in 68" 31' N. lat., 
160" 56' E. long. Beruaul is 390 feet above the soa; N ishnoi-Kolymsk 
is almost on a level with the sea : — 

Alcan annual Alcnn tcni. Alcan tcm. Alcan tern. Alcan tcm. 

temperature, of Winter, of Spring, of Summer, of Autumn. 
Bcroaul . . . +35*13" +6-61" +42*92" +61-82" +29-18' 
Nishuei-Kolymsk +12*05" —19.03" *36-15" +44*11^ -13*33" 

Wraiigel, who piussed three years at Nishnei-KolyniKk, gives a 
description of the climate of that place. Tlio year is <liviiie<l into two 
seasons, the winter and the suuimer. The river is covered with ice in 
the beginning of September, and is not free from it before tlie begin- 
ning of June. Ill October the cold is diminished by thick fogs and 
the vapours which rise from tho sea, which then begins to freeze. 
The frost attains its greatest degree of severity in Jiumary, when tho 
thermometer sinks to -60 '. llespiration then becomes diflicult, and 
tho wild reindeer, the true iuliabitaiit of tho polar regions, bides itself 
in tho thickest jiarts of the forests, and stands motionlesB. In 
February tho cold does not decrease much ; in March it begins to 
decrease more ; but the cold which in these months is felt at sunrise 
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ifl unusually severo to tho feoliiigs. Tho wind which is called the hot 
wind blows from east-Bouth-east, and raises the temperature suddenly 
from between * 45“ and -.'>0'* to +20''iind upwards, but it generally 
does not last more than 24 liours. A sudden rise of the thorinoinctter 
takes place during the month of Juno. It sometimes attains + 72*50“ 
at noon. In July tho heat is greatest, and the weather more constant, 
but there are innumerable swarms of gnats, which torment men atid 
animals. These giiatH compel tho numerous herds of reindeer t<i 
leave the forests, and to retiiss to the trocless country on tho shoroH of 
the sea, when vast numbers of tbesc animals arc killed by the natives. 
In August tlio licat clocrcases rapidly, anil night-frosts are frequent 
towards the end of that iiioutli. 

Jiivers . — Siberia luw a gr*!at number of river?, and as the whole 
course of most of tlicin, and the gi*ealest part of the course of the 
remainder, lies through n level and hill^' country, nearly all of them 
are uavigalilij for a great distance. The principal rivers run f]*oiii 
south to north, from tho agrieultiinil dlsirlcts to those where vegela- 
tiou does not supply food to the inhabitants, and honco their great 
importance for internal intercourse. The tributaries, at the 

greater number and the largest of them, run chiefly east mid west, 
and form a water-eoinmunicatiun between tlie agricultural districLs 
themselves, .and render it jiruutieablo for goods bought from the 
Chinese at Maimatshin to he traiisportc^d to Kuropeiin Uiissia at near]}' 
the same expense as those which are obtained at Canton are carried 
to (Ireat Britain. . Tliough all these rivoi's ai'e frozen for more; than 
six inouths of the year, the ailvaiitages arising from them are not 
thereby materially diminished, ns the ice facilitates communication 
almost ns iiiucli as tho oj>ori water. Of tho rivci's of Liberia the 
most important are the Oby, the Y onosei, and tho Lemi. 

Tho Obiff Obi, or (}b, tho most western (»f the larger rivei^s of 
Siberia, is the Impost river of tbc Old (Continent. Its basin is said 
to comprehend more than 1,370,000 squarn miles, and is only 
inferior to that of the Amazonas and riatn in South America. This 
basin extends from 47" to 74" N. hit., 1800 miles in length, and in 
the widest jiurt, near 55“ hi. Lit,, it is nearly 1200 miles across. Tlit; 
priuoipal branch of tho Obi is properly tho Irtish, or the western <»f 
the two great branches which unite near 80" 3(J' N. lat., but the 
eaBtem branch has the iiumo of Obi before tboir union, and is tliero- 
fore considered the principal river, thfiugh it is inferior to the Irlisli 
in length of course. Tho Jvtink rises in tho Chiucso umpire, in ilie 
government of Oob<lo, or the country of the Western Khalkas 
Mongols, probably between 48" and 47" N. hit,, and S7" and S,s ' 
E. long. It runs nearly duo west, anil iifter ahout 70 miles lulls into 
tho lako of Zaizang. Tho IHish issues from the uoitli side of tho 
lake, several niilcs from its western oxtreinity. The lako, according 
to Jliimbuldt, is about 1720 foot above the sea-level, Tlit; course of 
tlio river is ucaiiy duo norili, and in a flat country, until it approaches 
tho boundary-line of Liberia, whoi e the mountains come oloso up to 
tho rivor on both sides. It then turns to the west-north-west, and 
in that direction it rims in a narrow valley between rocky LIUh until 
it reaches list Kanionogorsk. The current in this part is nijiid, and 
the river is iiavigutcd, though not without dilliculty. It rweives 
on the riglit the Buchtarnia ami (iiher considerable tributaries. LVoni 
Ust Kauieiiogorsk to Semiyni^k the river runs nc.arly due west, and 
below Semiyai'sk it turns north-west, in wliicli dii’cctiou it continues 
to run to some miles below the town of Omsk, north of 55“ N. lat. 
Below Omsk the Irtish turns first to the north-east, then to the iioi*th, 
and afterwards it runs again nearly due wc'^t to its coufluence with 
the Tobol at Tobolsk, llefore this unifui, the Irtish is joined from 
the south by the river hhini, which runs more than 700 iiillos, but, 
draining a sterile and sandy country, contuins vciy little water in 
proportion to its length, and is only navigated in the lower jMirt of 
its course. The Tobol, which is nearly equal in length to the Isliim, 
is much more imiiortont It rises near 52" N. Lit., flO" 15. Lmg., on a 
flat swell of the Caucasian Desert, and runs lor a sliort distunco to 
the east, but the remainder of its course is to tho cast of iiortli, 
through a level country, though in some ])laceB low i>nket8 of the 
Ural Mountains apjiroaoh the western banks. The Tobol receives 
several considerablo allliicnts from the left, uiiiong wliich the Ooi, 
the Isset, tho Toora, and I'owda are the Ijirgest. At the confluence 
of the Tobol the Irtish cliaiigos its direction to the north-nortli-east, 
but turns to the north-north-west before it meets tlie Obi. Thx'. Obi 
nses in the Altai Mountains with two largo bninebes, tlio Katunga 
and the Biya, The most remote brancli of the Katunga, the Chooya, 
and that of the Biya, the ClH>o1yshiiian, originate near 4l>" N, lat., 
within the Chinese government of Oohdo. Nearly all ilie waters 
collected within the Altai Mountains north of 4fl‘’ N. hit. nnd between 
84“ 30^ either east or west, and uiiii mg belwt^eii 

50® and 51“ N. lat., near the meridian of 87" K. long., iovm a large 
river, tho Aatunga. After the union of these rivers, tlio JCoJuHffti 
runs nearly due north with an exti'cmely rapid cours through tho 
northern ridges of the Altai Mountains, until it reaches 52 30' N. lat., 
when it turns west, and entering a hilly region meets the other great 
branch of the Obi, the Biya. The Katunga is too rapid to bts navigable. 
The place where the JUt/a, or (Jlioolynhvian, os it is called in the iipjM^r 
pari of its course, originates, is not known, and we are very irtiperfoctly 
acquainted with the course of this river above tlie Bake of Teletskoi. 
The Choolyshman fulls into tho Lake of Teletskoineor 51® 40' N. lat.. 


with several arms. This lake, called also Altyu-kul, or Altai Noor, 
is a true alpine lake, rosembling in grandeur and beauty the Lake 
of Luzern. It is siirrounde l by wooded mountains, rising in tho 
vicinity of the lake to tho height of 4000 or 5000 feet, and Mount 
Toulnk at its southern extremity attains an elevation exceeding 6000 
feet. The lake is more than 40 miles iroiii south-south-east to north- 
north-west, but at its northorn extremity an arm runs westward for 
20 miles more. At tlio southern extremity it is about 5 miles wide, 
but grows gradually narrower os it advances towards tlie north. The 
western arm is liai^ly a mile wide on an average. The lake is about 
1900 feet above tlio sea-level. The river issuing from the wostom 
arm of tlio lake, under the name of Biya, in a western direction, soon 
turns to the north, i>ut ]>y degrees it resume.s its western course, 
running between nioun tains and high hills, until it joins tho Katunga 
below Biisk, at Katuiisk. After this union the river is called Obi, or 
Ob. The Obi flows in a western dii'cction until it is met from the 
south by the river Ohanfah, when it turns to the north, in which 
directiou it continues with many witidiugs to its coufluence with the 
To-m, when it begins to run north-west until it reaches 75° E. long., 
from which jilaec it flows west to its junction with the Irtish. Below 
tho mouth of the Charysh the Ohi is jtiined from tlie oast by throe 
rivers, which are navigable and important for the industry of Silieria 
even in its proHOut state, namely, the Ttiiii, the Choolyu, and tho Ktfl-. 
Tho current of the Obi below Jvatunsk is very gentle, and docs not 
oiler tho least obstruction to an easy navigation, but in approaching 
the Irtish it s]>reiids its watr.rs over a luw country, and divides into 
many arms, which inclose largo islands, and in this part shoals are 
numerous. Tho Obi, after its conflticiice with tho Irtisli, turns north- 
ward and flows in that direction to tlie vicinity of the ])olar circht, 
wlien, iiiereiiHing to a great widtii, it tiirn.s ead at Ob(4nrsk, and falls 
into the Oulf of Obi by three arms, ui' wliich the eastern is the largest 
and deepest. Where the Obi joins tho Irtish it divides into two 
arms, of which the western is called J.iuresowskye IVotok, or Birch 
River. The two arms niiitc more than 70 mihts farther north, and 
inclose an island of that length and of a width varying in general 
from 5 to (i milt s. Far* her north the river frequently clividt^s iii'-iiiii, 
as the ail u vial and low plain wliich lic.s to the west of the riviT is 
from 4(1 to 50 miles wide, and ti^e greater ])art of it is inundated in 
si»rmg time. Tlic guli‘ into wliich tlic Ohi fails is between 70 and 
80 miles wide and more than 4U0 milni^ long. Except several low 
islands which ocauir near the mouths of tho river, only a few rocky 
islets appear, not far from tin; ensbrni shores of the gulf, but the gulf 
itself is so full of shoals, that large ves.asis find the navigation very 
difliciilt. At Tobolsk the Ubi generally freezes about tlio 2iid of 
November, and at Obdursk in the middle of October. The ice. 
generally breaks up at Tobolsk at tho end of April, and at Ubdursk 
ahout tlie niiddlo of May. The gulf is frozen till the beginning of 
June. Largo c|uautilies of fish are taken in the Obi aurl in the Unnej* 
Irtish. 

The i.s the scc«>nd river of Siberia in magnitude, its basin 

c<>versaii area of 1,020, 000 square miles. The two remote.^it branches 
i>f tho Veuesei, tlie 'JVkem and Selenga, originate in the (Chinese 
empire. Tho Ta-knu. rises wln.Tc tlie two vast mountain chains of the. 
Erghik Targak Taiga and the Tiiuguu (f.la Muuntams [‘Ai.TAi l^louN- 
TAiA'H, vol. i., col. 200] meet one another; and tlic Selenga rises south 
ul the most remote hraiiclic.s i»l the ^'elle»ei, on the easti^ru declivities 
of tho Taiigiiu Uola. [Altai Mountain^ vol. i, col. 2GJ.| Tin'. 
8dc»tja runs more than 450 niilcs in an I'listern direction within the 
(Miincso ein))irc, where it joined by two considerable tributaries, 
tho Ekhe, which rises in the Lake of Kossogo!, on the southern 
declivity of tho J-h-ghik 'J'arguk Taiga :MoimtiiinH, and runs nearly 
jmnillcl to tho Selenga; and tlie Orglimi, which originates in the 
Khangai Mountains of tho Uobi, and runs from south to north. At 
tho confluence of the last-ineiitioiied tributary, tlie Selenga tiinis to 
the north, and soon enters Siberia, whci’e it is joined from the oast by 
the rivers Chikui, Khilok, and Uda; it falls into the Lake of Baikal 
aftt!r a wursc of about 7n0 miles. [IIaikal.] '.rhe only outlet of 
Lake Baikal is the Bower Angara, which on receiving the river Oka is 
cidled the Upper 'J'oouguska, and flows into the Ycneat-i. Tliis river 
then runs north-west until it has crossed N. Lit. A little below 
the town of Ycueseisk it racelves from tlio loft tho Kern, a small river, 
which however is iiniiortant as a link of the extensive lino of water 
communication which extends from the boundary of the CTiiiie.Mi? 
empiit;, soutli of tho Lake of Baikal, to tho base of the Ural Moun- 
tains. Befriro reaching 70" N. Lit., the Vonesc;i enlarges into a wide 
iTOtuary full of low islands and shoals, which is called the Gulf of 
Venosei, and is on an average 20 miles wide, and more than 200 miles 
long. In its lower course tho river is joined by sovenil large rivoi-s. 
The Yenesei freezes towards its mouth about tho lOtli of Ocstobop, and 
the ice does not thaw bofuro tho beginning of Juno. The entire 
course of this river is about 2500 miles. 

The Js€n(i rises in tho Baikal Mountains ["Altai Mottntajxh] 
hanlly more than 20 miles from tho b.-inks of Lake Baikal, and about 
50 miles N.'E. from Irkutsk. Its basin is estiinatcd to contain uoarly 
800,000 square miles, and its coiirso is about 2000 miles long It 
becumes navigable 50 miles from its source, at Kotshuga, a iaigo 
village, which from this circumstaDGo has become the depot of goods 
destined M the nortJi-enst(*m part of Siberia and for the Russlim 
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aetildiuenta in North America. The river rune generally in a north* 
east direction, x>ASBiug Olekminak and Yakutsk. The remainder of its 
courao is nearly duo north. North of 70“ N. lat. it enlarges to three 
or four miles in width, and at its mouth forms a delta, which projects 
into the soa, like that of the river Miiekhaun, in the peninsula beyond 
the Ganges. This delta is traversed by several arms of the river, 
three of which form navigable channels: tho western is called 
Krestovakoi, the central one Toomatskoi, and the oostei'n BukooskoJ. 
Those channels ore wido, but full of shoolH. The Lena froezo4 over 
in the beginning of September, and is hardly fi*oo from ice before 
midaummor. Among the tributaries of the Lena are some very large 
rivers — the Vitima, the Olokina, tho Aldan, and the Viliu. 

Besides those largo rivers there are others of le.!iB maguitudo, but 
still so largo that they would be considered important in any other 
countiy. Tho Aiiakora, 500 miles long, and tho Olenek, more than 
700 miles lung, fall into tho I'olar Soa between the mouth of tho 
Yeuesi'i and the Lena. East of tho Lena are the embouchuros of tho 
rivers Yuna, ludighirka^ and Kolyma. All these rivers are navigable, 
and of im])ortanoo for the country, as tho two greatest necessaries of 
life, corn and salt, are brought by them from thu southern districts of 
Sib<u*ia to the most northern X’Ai'ts. 1'ho Anadyr, or Anadir, and tho 
Amur are separately noticed. [Anadyu; Amuk.) The small river 
Ud falls into tlie Sea of Okhotsk near 55“ N. lui. [Okhotsk.] 

ProUwliom. — The domestic animals vary greatly in size and form 
ill different districts. This is cspocially tho case with horses and 
sheep. Atnong tho latter, tho sheep kept by the Khirghis Cossaks, in 
the Stoppe of Ishim, are distinguislied by their thick tails and lino 
wool. All attempts to truiisjKirt this species to other parts of Siberia 
have failed. In 1630 some lauded proprictoi'S in the neighbourhood 
of Irkutsk introduced iSpanisli sheep, for the purpose of improving the 
wool of the native shec]). 

Siberia is very I'ich in metals. Tlioro are three extouBive inluiug 
dislricts. The most western comprehends the mines of the Und 
Mountains. On tho oastern declivity of that range the mines ocscur 
hotween 5l)‘* and GO'* N. hit., where they occupy a tract of laud about 
40 miles in width. These mines yield great (jiiaiitities of gold, Kilvcr, 
and copper; there is also some iron and x»hitiuum. The second 
milling district is that of liertiaul. 'riie mines yield much silver and 
copjicr, hut leas gold and load. Tho mines from wliiuh these metals 
are obtahied lie mostly in the AHai MuuntaiiiH, and in those Vidlc^^s 
which open to the Irtish Uiver. The third mining district is that of 
Nertshinsk, which is situated (»ii ibtf cast of the ^’ahhmoL Khrebot, in 
thu basin of the liver Amur. The miiios eoiitaiu gold, silver, iron, 
load, zinc, antimony, and arsenic. [Ai.tai Mountains, vol. i., 
col. 202; U\]ssiA, vol. iv., coL 37 3. J 

'J'hc western parts of iSiburia get the salt wliich is required for their 
cnnsiiniplioii fnmi tho salt-lakes in the steppus of Ishim and llarabiiisk, 
ill Boiiie of which the salt erystalliscs spontaucouHl 3 \ Two lakes of 
this kind occur also iii the vale uf tlio Yeucsc-i, on tho westiu’n declivity 
of the Tcletzkoi Mtiiintains ; one of them gives an annual }»ru(luco of 
i3O,OU0 poods. The cnuntri< s bordering on the river Lena obtain salt 
]>iirlly from some salt-s])rings which occur in the vieinit}' of the towm 
of Ust Kutsk, and i>artly from the river Vilui, where, according to 
Ermriii, there are, some lukc^s in which the salt cr^^stalliscs, and he adds 
that from tlie same country rock-salt is brought to Yakutsk. l>a-uriu 
obtains its salt from one uf the lakes uf the (.lolii, called Dabassunei 
Lake, nut far from that of Khara. iSeveral kinds uf jjrochnis stones 
occur in Siberia, and diamonds have Ihhui fouiul along tho eastern 
declivity of the Uralian range. The amethysts, topazes, emeralds lual 
red turmaliues are of groat beaut}'; zit'coiis of extrjuirdinar}' size have 
L»eou fouud near Miask, south of Lkaturiiihurg. Sevemi precious 
stones ai ‘0 brought from the Altai Mountains, tho moHt valuable of 
which are jasper and jiorj>hyry of great beauty. Tho luouiituins of 
l>a-uriii contain beryls, topazes, emeralds, and some other stones of 
less value. In tiio Jluikal Mountfiiiis, e8]iecially towards the western 
extremity of the lake, hij>is<lazuli of a very line quality is found. 'J’he 
most important miucnil for domestic economy is a kind of mica, whicli 
divides into Gat pieces like glass, and is extensively used all over 
Siberia, and even in Kurupcan Russia, for w'iiiduws. 

The tusks of tho fossil elephant constitutie an article of coinmiirce, 
and iriaiiy persons make the discovery of tlicrn the business of tlieir 
life. They are dojiosited in tiiimenso masses, which occur more fi’c- 
quently and are of larger extent os we proceed from south to north. 
The gi*eute8t number of tbese bones are brouglit from tlu} Laikhoviaii 
Islands, but they are also numeri>UB in the north-easterii xiart of 
Siberia, oast of the river Lena. They are goiierolly found at a certain 
depth, mostly in hills of clii}', rarely in mould, and iiovor in sand. The 
harder and more consistent the clay is, the better the bones are 
X^rcsorved. 

inhahUants, — When the Russians first entered Siberia, they found 
the country in possession of numerous tribes more or less addicted to 
a nomadic life ; none of them cultivated the ground, and the}^ h:uL 
no permanent xihices of abode, with the exception of some Tartars in 
the vicinity of Tobolsk. Some uf these tribes belonged to wide!}'* 
spread nations, hut others, often cuusistiiig of a small number of 
families, constituted separate nations. Tho small number of inch- 
virhiuls ill the several tribes rendered them unable to make effectual 
resistance to the Russians, who gradually subjugated this immouse 


oountiy. In this struggle some of the smaller tribes seem to have 
entirely disappeared, or perhaps a remnant of them united itself to 
some neighbouring tribe, and was gradually incorporated. Though it 
is cortaiu that several tribes or nations have dimppoared, tlioro are 
still about forty tribes, differing more or less in physical character and 
in language. Some of them belong to tho Caucasian race, and others 
are akin to tho Mongols. In noticing these tribes wo begin from the 
Ural Mountains and proceed eastward. 

The most north-wosteru part of Siberia is occupied by the Samo- 
yedes. South of the Samoyodes are the Ostiaks, who occupy both 
bonks of the river Obi from Obdursk upwards to the confluence of 
that river with tliii Irtish, and oven south of this place there are some 
families. They also occupy the northern districts of tho steppe of 
Rarabiuza, as tar south as (>0° N, lat. Eastward they are spread over 
the whole of tho wooded region to tho banks of the Yenesei. The 
Vogules live to the west of tho Ustiaks, occupying the woods, and the 
moun^ins, valleys, and jdains inoludeil within the Ural range and its 
duclivities ; they are even in iiossessioii of a narrow level tract along 
tll<^ir base. In thu x’b^'hi they are found as far southward as the 
Toora. lu the agricultural district which extends south of the 
country occupied by tho Vogules and Ostiaks, the popululiun consists 
of Russians and Tartara, and in most parts tho latter are moro 
numerous. U'ho Tartars who live cast of the river Tobol as far as the 
banks of thci Irtish, are known by the name of Tartars of Tobolsk. 
They are distinguished from their western neighbours by having 
sulhered to tho isiatn, and by their fondness for travelling : hardly a 
caravan goes to iii^khara of which they are not tho leaclers. Tho 
Jlarabinzcs, another tribe of I'artars, inhabit tbe steppe which bears 
their name. Tho most eastern of their tribes inhabit the mountains 
of Kooznesk, and aro called JCoosnezi, that is, smiths, on account of 
their occupation. Tliey unite agriculture with mining, and produce 
aimuolly a largo quantity of iron, though in a very clumsy way. A 
euii^jiilcrabhi number of JlokhariauB have settled among the Russians and 
Tartaiv^. The Ikishkirs arc noticed under JiussiA (voi. iv., col. 375). Wo 
shall here only observe that this tribe is not found north of Ekatarin- 
burg, but that between this ]>lac6 and Slatoust they constitute tho 
hulk of tho x'opulatiou. The Khirghia Oossaks, commonly called 
Kirghises, aro one uf the widcst-sjiread nations in Asia, nearly thu 
whole of the Cas}>iaTi Uesert being in tbeir possc^rsioii. Though a 
ccaisideruble portion of this nation is in some degree dependent on 
Russia, and another portion on China, tlieir dex>eudenco is rather 
nominal than real, atiiL their country is considered a ]>art of TuKKiS- 
TAN. TliO interior of the Altai Mountains is inhabited by a tribe of 
Calmucks, wdio aro called the CaLmuek inuuutaincors. Those who 
inhahil the eastern districts, namely, tho valleys of the Chooya, 
JlashkaiiH, and Choolysliman, X’ay tribute both to the emperor of 
China and of RuH.sia. Jlotweeu the lakes of Teletskoi and the neigh- 
bourhood of Irkutsk there is a number of small tribes. On the 
oastcru declivities of the mountains of Tclotskoi there aro four 
riatiuus of Turkish origin — the Ihryusscs, the Beltires, the Sagai, and 
the Kiiishinzcs. 'J'liese tribes are in x>ossossion uf the mountains and 
adjacent country as far east as tint banks of tho river Abakan, an 
alliuout of the Vouesei. Lutween ibc rivers Abakan and the Yenesei 
are the.Kuibules, and many families belonging to this tribe are found 
east of the iast-meutioueil river, under the name of Motores and 
Kandy m. In the mountains which divide the valley of the Yenesei 
from tho of the Lower Angara there are several tribes allied to 
tho Kuibalcs in origin and language. Tho most northern, on the 
liauks of the river Kaui, are called Kamashes, and south-east of them, 
on the Uda, aro tlie Karakas and Kangut. In the undulating country 
which lies between the lower course of the river Chooua, an afliueiit 
of tho Uxqier Toouguska, and tho Yenesei, are the Yuriuzes. Nearly 
contiguous to this country, but on the wosteni side of tho river 
Yenesei, and north of the town of Y'eniseisk, ui*e the Kasuimskio 
Ostiaks, also called the Ostiaks of the Y*euo«>ei. 

'I'he most x)o]>ulous of all the nations that inhabit Siberia, next to 
the Rusaiaus, are the iluriates, who occupy the country on both sides 
uf the Lake of Raikul, and extend towards the east as far as the 
western banka of the river Ouoii. Their priests have a very rich 
literature, ijiostl}’ ou the subjects of Buddhism, which a great x>art uf 
the Buriates have embraced, but the classical sacred books are written 
in Sanscrit. South of tho Buriates, along tho very boundary-line of 
the ChinoBo empire, between tho rivers Selenga and Onon, a small 
number of Khalkus Mongols are settled. Tho most widely disficrBed 
of tho native nations of Siberia aro tho Toouguses. They occur oven 
ill Duriiriii, particularly hetwocn the Ouoii and tho A^un, and the 
northern districts of Maiidshooria are also peopled wi^ them. In 
these jMirts they unite agriculture witli the keeping of animals, esfie- 
cially the reindeer. KiirtJier north tliey are in possession of Uie 
country that incloses the Lake of Ihiikal ou the nortlL and hence they 
extenil to the Bular Sea. They ore also found along the banks of tho 
river Yenesei. Thu Toouguses are considered as the best formed of 
the native tribes of Siberia. They are goneraliy of miildling Bizo,> of 
a tine shape, and slender. Their face is li;ss flat than that of the 
Mongols, their eyes small uinl lively, and tlieir nose well formed, 
though rather small. Many of them iiave no boaid, and the rest have 
very little. Their hair is black and- lank, nml rarely grows gray in 
old age. They ore most accomplished horsemen. Though widcl}* 
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spread oyer an iramense country, the language of the moat distant 
tribes of the Toonguses is said to agree very nearly with that of the 
Mandshoo. The Yakutee, the most populous of the nations of Eastern 
Siberia^ except the Buriates, are a Turkish tribe, wlio are almost 
entirely ooeupied with the care of their herds of cattle and horses 
and the daily. They appear also to have attained a cousideraiile 
degree of skill in tanning, and in working iron, which they get from 
the mines on the upper course of the river Vilui. The Yookahires 
are only found north of tlic Polar Circle, and mostly in parts whore 
the wooded regions border on the tundras. Tliey only live oast of the 
Lena, and as far as the vicinity of Chmin Bay. The Tshooktshos 
occupy the most nortli-oastem poninHuia of Asia. To the west this 
tribe is mot with as far as Choun Bay, and southward they are in 
poBscBsiou of the whole basin of the Anadyr Kiver. The liussians do 
not ooDsider them as subjects of their emperor, and the Tshooktshes 
are very jealous of their iudopenclencc. On this account they do not 
easily permit Kiimpeans to enter their country. The Koriakes inhabit 
the northern part of the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the country 
about the gulfs of Peiishinsk and Ishiginsk, as well as the mountains 
of Btamnovoi Khrobot. The peninsula of Kamtchatka is inhabited by 
Kamtohatdales. [Kamtchatka.] 

P&puUUion, — The jiopulation of Siberia is now estimated at mora 
than three millions and a half, exclusive of the Middle Horde, or 
Orda, of the Khirghis Cossaks, which is computed at more than a 
million of individuals. [Russia, vol. iv. col. 37K.] But this popula- 
tion is very unequally distributed over the surface of tlie country. 
Even the most populous districts, namely, the agricultural region in 
Western Siberia, the vale of the river YeucHci in C^^mtral Siberia, and 
the plain of the Lower Angara, would be considered very tliinly 
peopled in any part of Europe, but they arc thickly inhabited when 
Gomparod with other parts of Siberia, where several tmets occur 
extending over a surface of from 20,000 to 80.000 H<iuiire miles, 
which aru entirely uninhabited, as for instance the country south and 
north of the Verkhnei Yansk Mountains. In other places a few 
families live at the distance of one or two days* journey from ouo 
another. Tiie rnsjorit}' of the present inhabitants are Russians ; ail 
the other tribes do not much exceed one million. 

PoUfical J)iviuo7is and Tt}wa8.‘ — The administration of Siberia is 
divided into two general govcriimeuts, those *if "Western and Eastern 
Siberia. Western Siberia consists of the govt;rnuieiits of Tobolsk and 
Tomsk and the province of Omsk ; and ICasterii Siberia of the govern- 
ments of Yeueaeisk and Irkutsk, and the provinces of Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk, and Kamtchatka, to which arc added the Russian sottle- 
inents on the western coast of Korth America as far nu .06*' N. hit., 
and 141° W. long. All those divisions ui’e governed by Hej)arate 
niiicers, who receive their orders Iroiii tlie govenioi*-generiil, and can 
only apply to the court of St. IV-tersbiirg through hiiri. A small but 
very important portion of Siberia is not subject to the authority of 
the general governor, but is united to the European govenurumts of 
Perm and Oreiibni^. 

That part of the government of rerm which is on the east <if the 
Ural Mountains extends along their base from 5.V‘ 80' to O r N. hit., 
and is the most populous, best cultivated, and most induHtrious por- 
tion of SilMtrio. Nearly all tlie numerous mines of tlie mining disteici 
of tlio Ural are included in this division. Bcsivlcs Ekatorinbiirg, 
which is the seat of adniinistratiou for the mines, it contains styverai 
remarkable places, as Berezow, with 20no inhabitants ; Newansk, with 
10,000 inhabitants ; Alpayowsk, with 2000 iiiliabitaiits ; Nishiiei Tag- 
hilsk, with more than 20,000 inhabitants, in a district noted for its 
rich iron- and copper-mines and its washings of gold and platinum. 
In this plapo there arc also extensive manufactures of lacquei-cd-ware. 
Kushwinsk, farther north, with about 15000 inhabit iints, is built in the 
centre of a district rich in iron-mines ; in its vicinity is the iron-mouii- 
trin called Biodogat, which rises to 1370 feet above the sea-level. 

\ orkhotiirye has 8000 inhabitants, and is considered the most nurth(*m 
point where the alluvial beds that contain gold particles occur. They 
have been traced southward to the source of the Ural Jiivor, a distance 
exceeding GOO miles. 

TT amall portion of the govcnimont of Orenburg lies east of the 

Ural Mountains. It is partly inhabited by Itiissians and Ohoowaslies, 
and partly by J;a8hkirs. Its wealth consists chiefly in cattle. The 
mrgest town is Chelyabinsk, on the small river Mias, not for from the 
base of the Ural Mountains, with COOO inhabitants. North-east «>f 
Chelyabinsk is Minsk, the must soutlierii place where gold is obtained 
by washing. Troitzk, on tlie river Obi, with 3000 inhabitants, is a 
u trade, but its commerce is now limited to ti'ade with 

the Khirghis Cossaks who inhabit the country south of the Ooi. 

The government of Tobolsk comprehends the whole of Western 
Siberia north of 60® N. hit. and the western half of it south of that 
parallel, exclusive of the country of the Khirghis Cossaks. In this 
(pvernment no metals are found except some bog-iron ; but salt is g<*b 
from several lakes. The wealth of the southern districts consists in 
the produce of agriculture and the herds of cattle; that of the northern 
consists ot the produce of the tislicrios in the river Obi, and the iiuine- 
rouH wild animals that inhabit the forests. In the southern disbricte 
wood IS scarce, except along the base of the Ural Mountains, 

no capttel is Tobolsk, whore the governor-general of Western 
eria resides. [Tobolsk.] In the comparatively ]k>puIoub district 


which extends south-west to the boundary of Perm are 2\/or£nsl’, on 
the river Toora, with 7000 inhabitants, mostly Tooralinzes, who carry 
on a considerable trade in furs, and have many tanning-pits; and 
2*ioomen, with 10,000 inhabitants. Tioomon is the oldest city in Siberia, 
having been founded by Tartars in the time of Gbnghis Khan. On 
^e banks of the river Tobol are the towns of Yalootorovah^ with 2000 
inhabitants; and Kooryau, with about 1000 inhabitauta In the 
vicinity of the last-mentioned place there are numerous ancient tombs 
in the form of small hills; they are called ‘koorgani.* One of then^ 
called by Pallas a royal mausoleum, is nearly 600 feet in circum- 
ference. Eiist of Tobolsk is Tara, built on the west bonk of the Irtish, 
with 3600 inhabitants. Vessels of 300 tons burden go from here to 
Tobolsk. Haryat, north-east of Tobolsk, on the river Obi, is a small 
pliice with 1.^00 inhabitants. Jhrezme^ on the west bank of the Obi 
(63° 66^ N. lat.), has 3000 inhabitants, ami a considerable traihe in 
furs and fish. I b is the most northern jilace in which rye and barley 
succeed. 

The province of Omsk consists properly of two lines of fortiOcations 
and of the country of the Khirghis (Jossaks. The capital, i)nisth, is 
built on the east bank of the Irtish, at the point where the two lines 
of furtificiitious meet. It is a wcll-fortifiod place, with 7500 inhabit- 
luits, and contains a military school for the (/ossaks and a college for 
those who wish to learn the languages of Western Asia. From this 
place, as well as from two of the fortresses, i’otropnwlawsk on tho 
Ishiiri, and Bern ijialati risk ou the Irtisli, caravans depart for TashkcMid 
in Koknn, and for Bokhara, traversing the steppe of the Khirghis 
Cossaks. AV Kamenogorakf on the Irtish, lias about 2000 iiihalut'iiits. 
The new agricultural colony of Kai*~Karaiij, with tlio steppe of tho 
Khiighis Cossaks, belongs to this ]>rovince. 

The goveriitiieiii of Tomsk is rich in metals (silver, copper, leiul, 
iron), and in grass in the nioiintainous part; the steppe abounds in 
wild animals, and tho oastorii districts iu agriLMiltunil products, but 
ciiltivatiou does not extend much beyond the bottoms of the I'ivors. 
The capital is Tuinsk, a town containing from 8U00 to 9l)00 inhabit- 
ants, oil thii banks of tho river Toni, and on tho groat rood leading 
from Western to Eastern Siberia. It is rather a well-built town. 
Koozyieak^ on the river Tom, witli 8500 inhabitants, lies in a district 
which abounds in iron- and cop]>cr-mines, tho produce of which is 
brought to this place. Pe^naul, oii the west and elevated bunks of 
the river Obi, is the centre of the mining industry in the Altai Mutiii- 
taius, as the ore of most of the mines is brought to Ihu'iiaul to bo 
smelted, owing to the want of fuM in tlioir neighbourhood. It con- 
tains between 8000 and 0000 inhabitants, extensive furiiaci^s, mid a 
school of mineralogy. Many Genimns are employed in tho town and 
vicinity, and a Gei iuan clinreh and school have been erected : thei'e 
is also a ]>ub]ic library. At Kolywan, which stands in a valley of 
the Altai Mouiitaius on tho small river Loktefka, there is a miiuufac- 
toi-y in which many objects are made of jKirphyry. Bigak, a Ibrtress 
on the river Biya, not far from its confluence with the Kutungii, has 
2000 ill habitants. 

The government of Y'enc?seisk is 1800 miles in length. AgriculLure 
docs not extend north of the town c»f Yeiiesei N. lat.); but it is 
iu a prosperous ennditiou in the vale uf the Veuesei, hoiiMi of Kras- 
noy.irk, though even thci'c cattle constitute the princijial w alth of 
till! inhabitants. Iron-ore iibouiiils in ihe mountains that inclose the 
vale, and it is worked in a few places. North of the town of Yono- 
sei.sk the inhabitants live chielly by fifliiiig. The eapitel of this 
government is Kramoyark, on tho Vi'iiesoi, witli 8800 iuhabilniilH. 
This town carries on a oonsi-lerablo coninifroc. Yvumiiak, farther 
north, w:iH formerly the capital, and is still the moat populous place, 
having between 4000 and .5000 iiihabitauts, and jiossessiiig an active 
and extensive cuniuierce. The fair in the mojitli of August i.s inneli 
frequented. Atahinak^ yroat of Krasnoyark and tho Kacliooga mouii- 
teins, contains betwoon 1.500 and 2000 iiihabitauts. 'J'be river (Jhoolym 
is here navigable for large river barges. Toorookkamk (near 66“ N. 
hit,), on tho YeiieseX, is siiiall ; but at certain seasons of the 3 ^‘ar it is 
visited by the neighbouring nomadic trib .s, who exchange tueir furs 
for tobaccjo, flour, and other iieces-sarica. 

Tiic govorumeut of Irkutsk is chiefly agricultural Cattle, horses, 
catiiels, aud sheep constitute the priiici]ial sources of wealth. Tho 
capitid is JrktUsk, the residence of tho govcruor-geuernl of Kaslerii 
Siberia. Tliis toAvn is built on tho cast bunk of the Lower Angara, 
opposite the mouth of tlie river Ii'kut, from which its name is derived 
aiid contains about 20,000 iuhiibitiints. 'J'lio streets are straight and 
wide, but arc not paved; most of tlio lionscs aio built of timber. 
I’he palace of the guveriior-general, the medical iustitutiou, the gram- 
mar school, and the hall of the American Company, arc good buildings. 
There iir.s also a public libraiy, a museum of natural hiHtory,*^a 
military school, and a school for navigation. Irkutsk is the centre 
of thu cominorco of Enatern Siberia. Tlio town is 1240 feet above 
the seadevej, and the climate is very cold; but it is liealthy and 
pleasmit, owing to the dryness of tlio atmosphere. At Tolma north- 
west of Irkutsk, is a considerable mamifactur© of cloth, a smaller 
one of linen, and some glass-houses. Kotakuya, ou the river J..eiia i.s 
15U8 feet above tlio sea-level. In the country south of Lake Baikal 
IS 1 Lldtnak, ou the river Udo, not fai- from its confluence with 

the helenga; it has about 4000 inhabitants, who are engaged in com- 
moroo with Kiaciita and Noitehinsk. At Bthnginak^ n small i>laco. 
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there is nn English missioniiry establishment. West of it, in a steppe, 
is the seat of the Khamba Lama, the chief of the Buddhist religion 
among tho Buriates : like the D^ai Lama iu Tibet^ the soul of the 
Lama is supposed to pass into his successor. Close to tho boundary 
of tho Chinese empire is the commercial town of Kiachta with Troizko 
Sawsk. [Kiacuta.] In Da-uria is tho town of Ni^'Uthintkf a miser- 
able place with 1000 inhabitants. Not far from tho banks of the river 
Argun is Nertshinskoi Sawud, with 4000 inhabitants, tho seat of 
adniinistration for all the mines of this district. 

The province of Yakutsk extends over all the north-eastern part of 
Siberia. Crain is only cultivated in tho Vale of the Lena os far as 
Yakutsk ; but the crops are uncertain, owing to the shortness of the 
warm scasoii. In the basin of the Vilui thero are mines of excellent 
iron, Tho most numerous and most wealthy tribe are the Yakutes, 
who aro breeders of cattle, horses, and sheep. The capital is Yakutsk, 
on the river Lena, with moni than 4000 inhabitants. Yakutsk ia 
one of tiie beat markets iu Siberia for furs, especially siiblu, as this 
animal is very abundant in the wildernesH south of the rood leading 
to Okhotsk, Olid th(» fur is of the best quality. In the northern 
districts aro some places, as Ust-Yansk and Nischnei-Kulymsk, to 
which the native tribes resort to exchange their furs for flour, tobacco, 
au<l other articles. 

Tho province of Ckhotsk extends along tlie sea of that name, from 
the innermost comer of the Bay of Peiisliinsk to N. lat., compre- 
licnding tho lower coast and the mountains at tho back of it. There 
is no cultivation here. Tim capital is Okliotsk. [Okhotsk.] At the 
inoKt northern recess of the Bay of Ishigiiisk, one of the grt^at 
inlets of tho Boa of Okhotsk, is the small town of /shif/imk, with 500 
inhabitants, who live chielly on the produce of their fishor}^ but 
have also some commerce. 

Thi^ province of Kamtciiatka is separately noticed. • 

AJtmuf act arcs . — Siberia dues not possess many manufacturing csbi- 
blishments. It has some tanneries, iron-foundries, glass-works, and 
manufactures of coarse woolleii-stuils and linen. An article of export 
is Tiuule at l^'katerinburg by the jewellers and cutters of precious 
slotH-s. During nine moiiths in the year the dress of the poor, as 
well as of the rich, eoiisisLs of furs or sheep-skins, or the hides of the 
reindeer prepared in a peculiar wa}*; inul iu tho maiiuiacturo of these 
objects tliu nomadic nations, especially tho Samoyodes and Ostiaks, 
excel. 

Though tho ocean washes tho northern and eastern sides of 
Siberia, this country has no maritime comitierco. The icc of the 
Polar Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk prevents the fiHio navigation of 
tlu^so waters, and the mountainous country which lines tho shores of 
the Sea of Okhotsk, ailbrds nothing that could he brought iiit(» com- 
merce exc(‘pt the furs of some wild animals. But Siberia carries on 
an cxt(!iisive c(»Tiituorce with Uiissiii, Bokhara, 'J'ashkend, and China. 
The most iiiifiortant Is tho trade with Jtussia. Tho trausjiort of the 
gifuds is cUecLed by a road whicli leads from Perm in Russia to 
JCkuti'i'inburg and Tobobk. \Vi:st of Ji^katoriiiburg it cn^ses tho 
Ural Mountains by a mounhiiii jiass, the highest jiaii. of vrhicli, near 
Biliiiibayowsk, is IdhH feet above the Boa. By this roiul the produce 
of tho rich mines of Siberia is brought to Kuropt^, as well as a great 
<liiantit'y of furs, and some leather iiikI .skins, wliich aro eliieUy col- 
lected among thts nomadic tribes of the noi-thorn diatricts. The 
edtiniierce which is carriial on at Kiachta with the Chniese has b.^en 
ikOtieiMl under Kiachta. 'J'lie goods from Irkutsk to Kiachta, and 
from Kiachta to Irkutsk, are conveyed, from May i<» Nuveuiher, by 
large vessels wliich navigate the Lake of Baikal and the river Selenga, 
and in November and December by carts on a road which passes 
over tho high mountain niiiges that inclose tho western portion of 
the Jake ealh'd the Kiiltuk, and in winter by sledges on the ice of 
the lake itself. Tho greater part of the Uhiueset goods is afterwards 
sent to AVestorii Siberia ami to Europe at a comparatively small 
expense, nearly the whole transit being by water. The inhabitants 
of Siberia have also some commerce with Ivuldsha, tho capital of tlie 
Clhinese government of Ui, or of Sougaria, tlirongh tho agency of the 
Khii'ghis CuBsaks, who inhabit tho country coutiguciis to the ('liiiiose 
boundary. A regular ooinmeruial intercourse has been cstublislied 
between Siberia and tho khunat of Kliokaii, by nieiuis of camvaus 
passing through tho steppes of the Khirghis Cossuks. These cara- 
viiiiH aro ]if>t Goiiifioscd of Siberians, but of Bokliariaiis, Arincni.’iiis, 
and Siberian Tartars. These 'rartars can proceed with their goods 
to tho town of Kashgar in Chiut’se Turkistan, from which place the 
lIuBsians are excluded by tho Chinese govornmeiit, but the Siberian 
'i'ai tars are admitted. The principal articles brought to Siberia are 
derived from tho Khiighis CoBsuks, and consist of cattlo and horses, 
of which latter the consumption in the mining district is very great, 
and of felts made of the hair of camels and cattle, and of coarse 
carpets made of wooL The articles exported from Siberia by this 
way 01*0 chiefly com for the consumption of the Khirghis Cossaks, 
luid fur the commerce with Khokau, liussiun leather, ottei^-akins and 
Bcul-skins, woollen-cloth, loukiug-glassos, razors and somo cutlery, 
combs of European manufacture, and particularly large quautitit s of 
iron and copper from the Urol mines. Tho commerce whicli is 
carried on between the town of Troizk, on tho river Oo'i, in tho 
department of Orenburg, aud the town of Bokhara, is of a similar 
doBoription. Tho caravans, whiuh are composed of Bokharians and 
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Armenians siittled at Bokhara, traverse the steppe of the Little Orda 
of the Khii^his Cossaks. Besides tho artioles brought from Khokoa, 
the Bokhorians import large quantities of raw cotton, and a few 
shawls of great value. 

?'here is a considerable commerce carried on between the southern 
agricultural districts and tlie jiorthern, which are inhabited by 
nomadic nations. A great nutul^r of Russian merchants at certain 
periods, especially in February, visit certain plocoa to which the 
nomadic nations resort, to buy from the latter their furs and other 
objects. The Russian merchants give in relam flour or bread, aud 
a few maniifaeitired articles. Those places of commerce are very 
small, but aro full of people at tlie time of the fairs. Among these 
places aro Obdursk on the Obi, Toorookhansk on tho Yeiiesei, Ust- 
Yaiisk oil tho Yana, and Ostrouoyo on the Aniuy, ouo of the con- 
fluents of the Kolyma. Tlie most frequented are the flrst and the 
last. Thu fail* of Obdursk is attended by all the nomodio nations 
that live between the town of Archangel on the White Bea, and the 
river Y'enosci, by Barnoyedes, Byriancs, Ostiaks, and Vogules. Tho 
fair at Osbronoye is attended by the tribes that inhabit the north- 
eastern peuiiiHula of Asia, tho Yuukahires, Lamutes, Toougusez, 
Glioowanzos, Koriakes, and particularly the Tshooktshos. The 
Tshooktshes, most of whom have frequent dealings with tho native 
tribes of the north-west districts of Aiuerica, are in general sulflciently 
skilful in trading with the Russians; but they are easily cheated 
out of their goods when spirits are oiiered to them, which however 
are only stnugglod into tlus country in very small quantities, as tho 
Uussiau government has prohibited the importation of this article. 
In the commercial intercourse of the Tshooktshes with tho native 
tribes of Russian America, the island (jf Imaklitt, one of the group of 
tiio Diomede or (Iwusdef Islands, is gonorully tho place where tho 
exchange of goods takes place. The most active merchants are tlie 
American iidiabitants of tlie two small islands called King's Islet or 
Ookivok, aud Asiak or Ajak, esjiecially thoso of the last-mentioned 
island, who dispose of the Russian goods which are obtained from 
the Tshooktshes along the coast of America, as far south as the 
peninsula of Aliaska, and would probably carry thorn. stiU farther to 
the oast, if tho settlements of the American Company did not provide 
the tribes iu those parts with such articles. The Tsliooktshes, as 
well as the Americans, visit the island of Imaklitt in summer in their 
boats called * baidares,' which are made of whale-bone, and in winter 
ill sledges whieh are drawn by dogs. The ^rsliooktshes bring tobacco, 
Houio iron utensils and ornaments obtained from tbe Russians, with a 
considerable iiuiiibci* of reindeer drosses, as this animal does not 
appear to bo common in any part of North America. Tho Asiak- 
miites, or inhabitants of tho island of Asiak, bring various descriptions 
of furs, aud a great number of morse-tusks. 

llUtvrtf . — Europeans had not the least knowledge of tho existence 
of Bibcria up to 1580. It is however certain that a part of it was 
conquered by Geiigis Khan and his successors ; for it appears that tho 
Buriates were subjected to tlie Kalkos Mongols by that conqueror; 
and when the Cossaks hud passed the Ural Mountains, they foiiucl 
that the country on botli sides of the river Irtish was subject to 
Kutshiim Kliaii i||tl his Tartars or Turks. A Cossak chief called 
Yermak Timofdyow, passed the Ural Mimntiuns with his small array 
ill 1580, and made several important acquisitions of territory till 1584, 
when he w.’is drowned in tlie Irtish. After his death his conquests 
were lost to Ru.ssia, hut tho power of Kutshum Khan (tho Tai*tar 
chief of this ilistrlct) had been broken, and ho was unable to resume 
his former ]>ositiou. Tho Russians continued grail ually to gain on 
him, until his otiqure was cntirel}' destroyed, and all tho countiy west 
of the river Obi was subjected to the sway of tho Cyzar. In 1604 tho 
toivii of Tomsk was built, which constituted a fresh jioiiit from which 
the bold spirits of the ago might procfied farther east. In l(il4 the 
difierout Turkish tribes that inhabited those parts, joined by tho 
Khirghis, rose against the iuhabituiits of 'romsk, laid waste the whole 
country to the very gates of the town, and besieged tho city itself 
No succour could bo sent from Europe, as Russia was then iu great 
internal disorder, owing to tho uu.sottled state of the country after 
tho death of Boris Gudoouofl', and tho wars which preceded the acces- 
sion of the family of Romauoft* to tho throne of Russia. But tho 
inhabitants of Tomsk maiutaiiicd their footing, tliougU their progress 
for somo tiiiK? was rotai*dod ; and several 3 *eara afterwards, when tho 
Eastern Khirghis, iu despair of resisting the Cossaks, left tho country 
and emigrated to the west, tho ])rogres9 of tho Rassiaus was very 
rapid. Bmall parties of adventurers, issuing from Tomsk, advanced 
to tlie hanks of the Lake Baikal, euterad the basin of tho river Lena, 
whero they subjected, though not witlioiit cousiderahle dilliculty, tho 
powerful nation of the Yakutes, aud after passing tho Aldan jVIouii- 
tains, reached the Sea of Okhotsk in 1G39. The populous nation of 
the Buriates had been attacked aud partly conquered in IGi’d, but 
they frequently rebelled, and their complete subnii^siou was not 
eflected before 1658. Soon afterwards the town of Irkutsk was built 
by Iwaii Pbchaboff (1661). Thus tho whole of Biberia, with tho 
exception of Da-urio, was subjected to Russia iu about eighty years, 
without the government having been at the least exfieuse; for all 
these wars had been undertaken aud brought to successful issue by 
private adventurers, mostly Cossaks, who wore induced to such uudor- 
taklugH by the desire of plunder and by their roving habits. The 
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Tassaro; and the hills of Modioa, the Hybla Minor of the anoienta. 
Few summits in Sicily, with the exception of ^tna, exceed 4000 feet 
in height. Towards tbe oastorn const rises the detached group of 
^liltua, which occupies an area nearly 00 miles in circumference : Uio 
highest summit of ^tna is 10,617 feet above the sea. [^Etna.] At 
the southern base of Ailtna lies the plain of Catania, the largest in 
Die island. There are smaller plains along the* southern coast, near 
AHcata, Terranova, Marsala, and at Melazzo on the northern coast ; 

I but the larger part of the surface of the island consists of mountains 
: and viilleys. The northern coast is generally high, the mountains 
in many places coming closo to the sea. Few of the rivers are 
perennial. Of these few the principal are, the Qiarotta, or SimsBlhus, 
which flows eastward through the plaiu of Catania ; the Fiume Salso, 
the ancient Himora, which flows southwiird, and enters the sea ncai* 
Alicata; and llie llulice, or Hypsa, whicli flows into the sea near 
Solinunte, the site of the ruins of Solinus. Most of the rest ore 
torrents, dry or Hourly so in summer, but Hwclliug ihto foritiulable 
ItnsHiu obtained periiuMsion to send every ten yeairs a P]»iritiial embassy rainy season. 

to Poking, fa order that the prisoners taken by the Chinese at tbe last Most of the Tiiountaiiis liavo been in the course of ages stripped 
coDifuost of Albosiu, and tlu'ir ofTspring, might receive inatructi on in of their ancient forests, and they now jircseut a naked unci barren 

their I'eligion. ap[iearanco. The sidos of .Ftna however are still covered with fine 

(Pallas*; Goorgi ; Fischer ; Sauer ; Hiimbolilt ; Account of forests of oaks, beach, maple, birch, fir, and magnificent chestnut- 

« Vopage of IHscovcrtf to the North- PJast of Siberia; Klaproth, Atayazin trees. A few other forests arc scattered over Die surface of the island, 
Aeiaiique; Cook, Third Voyage to the Pac{1ic Ocean; Cochrane, the principal being that of Caronia, near the northern coast ; that of 
Nai'rativc of a Pedestrian Jountey through liussm and, Siberian Tar- Capcllaro, south of Palermo ; the woods near Castolvctrimo, ou the 
tary ; Eidmaii ; Kotzclmc, Voyage e/ jyiscmicry into the South Sea, rf?r. / southern coast ; and the forest of Giuimnia, west of Caltagircme. The 
Pocchey, Voyage to the Pacific ; Kosc, Pcisc nach dcfu Ural, dcni A Itai, mineral productions of Sicily consist of copper and silver, which w'ore 
und dcM Caspischm Mecre ; Wraugel, Pcisc Idngs dcr Nordhiiatc von once worked, but are now abandoned ; cinnabar, sulphur, which is 
Siberien uml avf dem h'ismeere, and Slatistutche mtd Pthnogr, ; Nach- fomid in groat abundance, especially near San Cataldo, Galati, Ihitera, 
Hchtm itbd' die. Pusaischen Pcsitzungen in Nord America; London Iflfaro, Tavara, and Montegrande, and forms a considerable article of 
Geographical Journal, viil. viii.) export from Alicata, Girgenti, and Palma. 

SIBOUKNK 1 Pyrenees, Uashfa] Sicily seems to contain no iron. Marble, alabaster, and other kinds 

SICILIES, KINGDOM OF THE TWO, is the title of an Italian of line stones arc found in abundance. Amber is found near 
monarchy, which comprises the southern 2*®!+ <»f the jieninsula, being (Catania, There is rock-salt near Castrogiovaniii, but the greater f^art 
nearly one-third of continental Italy, and also the islmul of Sicily. It of the salt consumed or exported is sea-salt, which is made in 
is the laigest and most pojmlous of the Italian States. The area and extensive salterns along the coast, especially near Trajiani, Marsala, 

population are us follows : — •^“‘l Agosta. Tho cxijorted suit is mostly 2)iit ou board LalDc or 

Norway traders. 

Area in wiiiurc ' „ ... . Sicily has few lakes. The Lake of I^entini, so called fiv>in the town 

inilCM. 1 '* ■ which occupies the site of the ancient Greek city i>f Lcontini, which 

- ■ - stood on the south-east shore of the lake, lies near the east coast 

ContiiKMital 'IVrriiory . . . S2,l7.'i ' «,«12,8S»2 ‘ between Catania and Syracuse. It is of considerable extent, about 12 

iKland of Sicily . . • • j lo.SJiO j 2,09i,rjS(» miles in circumference, but stagnant, shallow, and insaliibrioiis. It 

’ I ■ - ^ abounds with lish. The plain northward from Lentini, now called the 

..... 43,011 , 8, 70 J, 172 Plain of Catania, is the ancient Leontiuus Campus, celebrated for its 

— luxuriant fertility. An ancient tn&ditlon fixes the abode of tho Lmstry- 
Tn administrative language the continental territories arc styled gonos in this 2dain. Tho Lake of Perguaa, ncuir Castrogiovaniii, in tho 
‘Donihij di qiih, del Faro' (^Dumiiuons on this side the Strait of coiiire of the island, is about 4 miles round. Jt is supposod to be 
Messina ’), while Sicily is desigimtod ‘Domiuj di l?i del Faro’ Dio Lake PriNyiw meuiiuned in ancient tradition of tho abduction of 
('Dominions beyond tho Strait of Messina’). WritiM-s also uso the Prospexine by Pluto. There is a small lako near itauduzzo at tho 
denomination of Sicilia Citeriorc and Sicilia IJlbiriore, tho designation northern foot of /hJtna ; and anoDier called Cantari'o near the coast 
having reference to Naples, the capital. A geographical and statistical of the western part of the island, a few miles from Castel-Vctraiio. 
account of each of these two great <li visions is gi^en iindc?r Naples, The sea around the coast of Sicily abounds ■with fish of various 
Kingdom of, and Sioily ; and a sketcli of the history is given under sorts, but tbe most productive fisheries arc those of the migrating 
Naples, City, and at Die end of SruiLY. ILsli, the sardine, and tuuiiy. Most of the ilsh aro consumed iu Sicily 

SICILY, a large island iuthc Mcdilerraucan Sea, which is scjiarated and Naidcs and other parts of Italy, 
by the narrow Strait of Messinu, from the coast of Calahrin. It is of The cultivation of com is said to occupy about ono-bidf of the 
triangular form, and obtained its ancient name 7'riwarritt from its three tilled land The host wheat is that of 'reriuiiii. Corn was foriin rly 
jiriiicipal iiromontories : — LilydiuMim, now Capo Bo^o, the most western dear in the B£'a-2)ort towns, owing to tho want of roads in Die interior, 
point, which is about 90 miles distant from Cape Bon on tho coast of Tho lower classes, especially iu tlic interior, oat barley brt?ad. Indiaii- 
Tunis; Peloriis, now Capo di Faro, tho norUi-eastem angle, which corn and beans arc cultivated to a sinall extent. Wine is made in 
faces the rock of Scylla, 8 miles distant cm Die (.-alabriau coast ; and abundance, especially in the southern part of the island. The white 
Pachynus, now Cape Passaro, the south-east jioiut, which is 60 miles wines of Marsala, Castel-Vetrano, Catania, and Brontes aro exiiortcd iu 
from the island of Malta. The lengtli of the northern and southern considurablo quantities. TheaTnarenaof Agosta and the muscat of 8yra- 
sidcB of tbe island, not including tho windings of the coast, is about cusc are fine dessert wines. The red wine of Faro is a good coinmoti 
175 inilcH c>ach ; and that of the eastern side is about 115 milc?(. The wine. Sicilian wine is ex{>ortcd to England, Germany, Simuish 
area is 10,586 square miles according to Dio latc'st ofllcial returns, and America, and Brazil. The distillery of brandy has been greatly 
the population al the census of 1851 amounted to 2,091,580. In the improved of late years, and a considerable quantity is exported to 
article Saiideux 4A, it is stated that the island of Sardinia is, according South America, as well as tartar, both white aud red. Dried raisins 
to some, greater, uncording to others, less than Sicily ; tho true area called zibib, are ox2>orted from Messina and other ports. Messina is 
of Sardinia is very nearly 9300 square miles, so that tho island of the despot for tho curi’ants of the Lijiari Islands, of which about 12 000 
Sicily exceeds it in urea by about 1 *200 squara miles. barrels are yearly exported. * 

A number of luountain-groiqjs extend across tbe island from cast Olive-oil of an inferior quality is produced chiefly along tho'uortherti 
to west, liearing various names ; the Mounts Pelorias, or Dinamari, coast. Tho oil of Tusa and Cefulii is considered the best. Olivo- 
between Melazzo and Taormina, which seem to he a couDnuation of phiututious miglit easily bo spread all over Sicily. Linseed-oil is made 
tho Apennines of Calabria ; the Henei Montes, farther west ; the at Catania, and along tho southern coast. Lemous and oranges are 
Nebrodes, now Monti Madonia, south of Cefalii and Termini, the ideiitiful und fine, and are ex|)orted in considerable quantities • but 
highest summit of which, near tho towu of Polizzi, is said to Ihj much of tho fruit is loft to rot on the ground. The manufacture of 
6000 feet high ; the Cratas, tho ramifications of wliich extend to citric acid, aud essences of lemon, citron, orange anise-seed lavouder 
Palormo, aud one of Die highest summits of which is that of Calata- rosemary, and bergamot, constitutes another ’branch of’ indiiHtrv! 
mauro, near Corleone ; and, lastly, Mount Ban Giuliano, the ancient Silk, a Hta{ilo article of Sicilian produce, is sold to French and Swiss 
Eryx. These mountains are much nearer to tho northern than to manufacturers. The silk of Foria is the best • and next to it is tho 
tile southern coast, aud the longest water-courses are consequently ou silk of Piano, Ramettu, and Sou Martino. Mesaina la vroaf 
the south side of them. 'J'oward the centre of tho island arc the for silk. ” 

limestone mountains of Enno, now Gastrogiovanni, about 3000 feet Liquorice-juice is made chiefly at Catania Patti and Palermo and 
high, and Mount Artisino, which is still higher; both of those arc exported to England and the north of Europe where it is emuloved iu 
offsets of the Nebrodes ridges : aud farther south tho lower groups of browing. Tho pods of the oorob-tree, which^ows wildin the southeFn 
tho mountains of Noto, formed of tertiary rock^ extending to Cape pai t of the island, ore exported to Trieste, Naples, Loghoni and Genoa * 


conquest of Da-uria was completed in tho same way. Khaharow, a 
Pole by birth, had escaped from Yeneseisk with a few exiles, aud after 
wandering about for some time iu tho woods which surround Lake 
Baikal, ho and his followers settled, beyond the present boundary of 
Biberia, oiiftbe Amur, iu 52° 9' N. lat., where they built a small 
fortress, called Albasan. As they, had offend.nl their neighbours, 
some tribes of Toonguses, they feared they might bo overpow^d by 
numbers, and offered their c<»iKiuo8t to tho emperor of I^ssia, 
soliciting at the same time his forgiveness for their ufTouces. Mean- 
while tho Toonguses had ajqilicil to the Chiiieso for iwsistanee, and 
disputes Hubsequontly amse between the courts of J’ekiiig and 
Petersburg; but by the interveiiti<Jii of the .lesuits who resided at 
Peking, a treaty was concluded in 1689, by Vr'liich the boundary 
between Siberia and tlio Cliinesc emiiirc was ('stablished. Tliis treaty 
was conlirnicil by the treaty of 1727, in which Kiachta and Maimatshin 
were ajipoiiifcd as the only jdaces where a coinmcreial iiitercourso 
llAf.umim fllfl twn eoiiniricK should take nlacc. At the same time i 
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they arc cliicfly used as forage lor liorsc«. Manna, wliicli J» an exuda- 
tion of the Bwcel Kap of the ornua (a npecies of ash which grows in 
tho iDountaiuH of Sicily) is procurt‘<l by making vertical iiici.siun.s in 
the bark of the tr(*e. iMiiioiida and pistachio-uiitH also are largely 
exported to Germany and the noi lh of lilurope. Sumach is exportiul 
chiefly to iOiiglaiid. The iKst siunacli is that of Alcaiiio and Trapani. 
Kid-skins and lamb-«kiiis, both dressed and undresse*!, aio shipped 
from Mea'iina to (leruiany and Knglaiid. The other ju'ticles ofSieiliaii 
produce are — rice, nuts, waliiiils, dried-iigs, can tliar ides, honey, wax, 
L'Uin, Boda, and cuttftTi, wliich is cuitivatod to a eoiisirlerablo extent. 
Tlic sugar-cane (cunnamele), which was once extensively cultivated in 
•Sicily, is now entirely abanditned. TJ»o above list of products shows 
the great natural capabilitit's of the islainl. 

Cattle are few in number, and nio.stly poor, owing to the want of 
the artificial grasses, and to their being neglected and left in the fli-lds 
without stabling. iSheop ari' nniner«JUH, but little attention has been 
jiaid to improving the bjvcd, and the wool is bad. Clieesi^ is made 
from owes* milk. Goats are in many jdai.es preferred to sheep. 'J'ht; 
govenimerit has establi.’^hed a stud of foreign stallimiv. to iiiijirove Die 
br<M?d of horses. Wolves are common in the moiiiitaius and forests, 
aii<l snakes iij the low ]il;u'ns. 

Tln^ jiopnlation is distributed very mic(pially over the surface of 
the island. The coasb<, especially the nortlKi-n ami eastern, are tliickly 
rtuddeil with towns, whilst the central jiarl. of the island is eompa- 
rativtjy uninhabited. *^1 'he tract between Messina and Catania is the 
most [lojiiiluiiH ]»art of the island, whilst in tin? wi^st the tract botwcn-ii 
Alcanio end Trapani is almost a desert. 'J’lic mountaiiis are generally 
uninhahittMl. 'J'Jie want of roads, and tlie greater resources for in- 
dustry alliirded by the proximity' id* the soa, servo to c‘.\[»laiii iliis 
i;i(‘(|iialit \ . 

iSieih’ was forniia-ly diviilod into three groat divi.vions, called Valli. 
1. Vtti tii which coni]ivi.';ed the- westorji i«ru‘t of* the isIaiKl ; 

iU i-a.-iti-rn liotmd.iry very iieari,\ coinciiliiig with (he jjorihiM’ii and 
southei'ji .Ifiiui'rtt, which butli ri:-.i; in the Tdadoniu ISIountailis, and 
Mow — the J\)riijer northw’ard, under the namo ilntmlt , 

the sr-a In tween refalii ami 'ferMiiii, tin; latter southward, iiieler l!ie 
name of into Di<r se.i. at .Mieaba. 'J’lie J^'iurii*; •'^also has 

l»ra.ck ir-.h waters iil'i.»;r its juiieLioii with a .small strie.ui tliat Mows from 
t he salt mines of ( !alt.'nii.-<:et1ia, and ii.a.s ohtaine.l its name ft\nti i his 
circuiii.-.tauee. M. VaLiH />• /ae/u, w hieh com pri.si:s Hie north amliiurtii- 
ea.st of till' iisland, as far south us the ,^'it:ui;llius, or Giarett a, inclmling 
the laigioii of ..Kina. M. I'n/ di Ao'e, which eonipri.sml all the ivst i>f 
llu! island hetwi-en tlie Sda\> and one <if the Jiciid atveams of the 
Gian-Ua, which pas.se.s S.in I 'ilippo d’Argyro. 

TImj islaml i.s now divided into .-even provinces, t lu* ar<.*a, rubdi vi- 
sions, and ;>optdaiioii of wliicii areas follows : -• 
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'J’Ik; giiverumeiit uf the island is ])laced in tho hands of a gcnoi’id- 
governor, wlio is al.'^»» coiiiinauder-iii-chief of tlie forces. l^ieli 
]iroviiice has its mvii liilomlcnto, or civil governor ; I'aoli district ii.s 
Sottinteiidente, or siih]»ivfoct ; and (sicli commune its Siiidueo. or 
mayor, as in ilie e»mtine:iial dominions. [N.\rM>, vol. iii. col. !)u7.| 
Kor judicial ])nrp*>se.s the proviiiees are divitled into jiidleatiire.s, ea*!!! 
Jiaving a 'judge of first in.staiiee for criminal and ]u/liee matter.s. In 
the le ad town of each ]»rovinco is a ctdlegiate c.uirt for civil suit.s. 
'i'lusre is a ‘Gran Gortc tMvile/ or Jligli Court of Apjieal, in cacli of 
ih'j tliivi; principal cities, i’alcrnio, Messinn, ami < Iat;iiiia, and asiijn euic 
court of justice at I’aKsrmo. For scieiitilic instruction tlua'o are three 
uiiiver.sitics, l*aleniio, Messina, and Catania; and Ml c:olleges in tlm 
various provincial towuis. There i.s an institute for female <;ducatiou 
at rahruio; naval schooLs at I’alermo, Ttuniiiii, CkMalii, ami Messina; 
ji veleriiiary school at Falermo, aud an academy of the fine arts in the 
same eity. 

JMomentary instruction is much neglected ; snmo elementary .schools 
exist ill the towns, hut few in the rural cummiiiiv. M’lie great 
majority of tho jiooide is illitiM’ate. 

The religion of the inhabitants is the llomaii Catholic. 'J’lio eeele- 
Hiastical establish in eut consists of three ai*eh bishops— l*alerino, J\lon- 
rcide, and Messina; 11 hisho]).s -Siracusa, Ma/./.ara, Cefalii, I'ati.i, 
Nicosia, Fiazza, Geracu, Girgeuti, Caltagirono, (.*ataui:i, ami Lipari; 
IM abbacies, and iibuut M0,00U secular priests. Tho regular cliM’gy 
consists of 75111 iiidividualM, including lay brothers, distributed 
among 058 convents, of iivhich 4Ut) nro {Missesscd of jiroperty, am I 
249 are of the mendicant ordors. Sicily liaving rctniiiiicd un«listiirhod 
by revolution or Fivnch iiivaHfori, tho property of the cmivtuils li.i.s 
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remained uiitoiiciic.-.]. There are colonies of Greek or Kpirote origin, 
which bnvc retained the Jilastern ritual, but acknowledge the Pope as 
their spiritual bead, being of what is called United Greck.^, who are 
(kithulies in faith, but use tho Greek ritual. Tho liead of the Greek 
clergy resides in IMessiua, and is subject to the jurisdiction of tho 
arch bishop fif l^lessina. 

Tlie governor-general represents the king's jicrson, and is often a 
memher of the royal family. Jlc has under him a secretary of state; 
lint all important matters arc rofiirrcd to a Bcction of tho council of 
stato sitting at Naple.s, which section is specially concerned with the 
a Hairs of Sicily. 

Sicily is not burthened with the. couscri]>tioii. Uecruits for the 
army are obtainorl by voluntary eiilietmeut. The pcrinaiicut fon!e 
kept in the islaml consists in ordinary times of GOOO men. The 
ju’incipal parn.son.s arc. those of Palermo, Mcs.'iina, Syi’aeuse, Trapani, 
Agosbi, and Mclazzo. 'riieiv was formerly a rural police, called 
‘armigt'ri,’ charged with the car*' of keeping Die ixiads clear from 
outlaws ; but it has lie.!u Kuptuvedetl by gendarmes. The j»resont 
king, Ferdinand JJ., opened several carriago-ro-uls throughout the 
iislam]. During a visit to the islaml juovious to ISIO, be abidisbcd 
cvcr 3 ' reruuant of feudalit^y, .setting the example hiniHclf by rciiouuciug 
.Mcveral feudal duties aud le(;s. ile also <»rtlercd the demesue iambs 
to be distiibuted innoiig the ]ioor rural population. 

The. manulactorio.s of Sicily are- imimportant.. (Cotton-cloth i.s 
iiirintiiaclured at ^Me;;fHina, ('ataiiia, }*ale,rmo, ami (Jivll:^girouo ; silks at 
Palermo, l.'atani.i, and Nieolosi; leather at Mis.^iiia; gloves, soap, 
artificial Jlower.s, ami papei-, at i'lileniio ; coral from the coast of 
.A frica i.s wroiiglit at TiM]>aiii. Sicilian ve.s.sel.s, rno.stij" coa-sters, amount 
to about Ix'sides li.sliiug-li(iats. 'J'he foreign trade of Siiiily is 

carried on chiefly in Gciioe.^'e, Austrian, J^'j'ciich, aud .SpanisJi ships. 

The; principal tovvn.^ of Sieil^' are T*ai-i:uaio, Mi:.ssin.\, C.xT/VKIA, 
SvuACitij:, Aoo.sta, T’iiaiwm, ami GimjKNTi. Among the inferior 
linviis, tho following <]«‘.sorvo notice: — jMelaz/.o, Katti, Taormina, 
Ga.stro litsali.*. and Ibiudaz/.'s not iced under Mii.^siN.v ; Termini, Gelalh, 
( 'iiilcmie, IMoiireah?, and Carini, iiotiec.l uinler . 1 *am.u.mo; Caltagironc, 
Kicosia, A'*i KeaU*, .\(h*j in>, :iiidiS.iu l^'Ilijijio d’ Argyro, lu^tiecd 

under (.'ata.via; iSciacea, <.':i •ti'onovo, Livoiia, and Aragona, noticed 
under tfiU'.'KNTi ; and MA!t.s.vi.\, Aia-'a.mu, and Ai.iu.vta, noticed uiid'.T 
their Jc.^peetive h*‘ad:J. 

The oihcr towns wliich de.S'. r\e uoliee arts : — Castelretrano, near tho 
site of tht% aiie-ieul Kiilclla, in tlie wc.‘ t part of tho i.'dand, with about 
lM,0bn inhabit.ani.A, in a romantic ritnaLioji on a hill in the province of 
Trapani : the ruins of the am;i!-nt Seliiiu.s an? a few mile.s south of 
(last el vet ran o, near the sea-eoa-d. Mnzzanij ca]»ital formorlj’^ of the 
Val di Mazzara, is situated in Ii7^ 40' N. lat., 12' o4' f)M'' E. h»ijg., ou 
Llio coa.sl at the mouth of tho Salenii, about 10 miles S.K. from 
Maivala, and the same ilistaiiei; wc.d of Gaat- lvctriino, and has 10,000 
iiiiiabitant'*. UaUanlmUa^ a town uith abovi; 20,000 iiihabitaiits, ii 
cs'tlHalral, and uuiiiorou.s cliurche.s and convents, is situated in the 
inb'rior of tlie islaml, a few luilas we.si of the Salso. CaltahvUutta, on 
a hill north of Sciacca, near tho south-west coast, has iihoiit 7000 
inhabitants. Cualrot/iocanui, a town of I2,0u0 iuhabitauts, msiir tho 
.site of the ancient ihina, staud.s oti a lul'tj^ liill of very diflicult access, 
near Ih** centre itf the o(> luile.s W. from Catiiuia aud N.K. 

from tJirgento. T<rra$iova. on the site of the ancient Gchi, on the 
boutli coa.st of tins i.daiid, on the river Torranova, Iiils about 9000 
inhabitants, who curry on a i;i»iisiderable traile by sea. A/of/ica, in 
tlie .^ait.h the i.slaiid, 2S mih:.s S.W. from Syracuse, is situated in 
one of the tiinot and most bri-il: districts in all Sicily; it has numerous 
t hnrclje,.s and com cuts, ;nid about 24,(U)0 iuhabitauts. The linost 
cattle in Sicily^, the fluest wool, and tiio best cheese and butter, are 
jirodiiccil on tho terrii-oiy of the city of Modiea. I'^ast of Modicii, on 
a. hill m;..r the roast, is An/o, the eaj.iial of the pnivinco of Noto, with 
a coili-gc, a rii'h coli-jetiou <»f Greek, Jt<' 2 iiau, and Moorish , coins, a 
niii.-.euni of antiquitie.^, :lii liospital, and :ibout ]iS,(K»0 iuhabitauts, who 
tr:nlt: ill corn, wine, nml oil. an ejii.-w-op.’il town iu the interior, 

J;.i mib's N. fr«im 'rerr.iiiova, with lfi,O0O iMliabitants, i** situatod on a 
hill Ijalfwii^*^ hel-ween Giustrogiovaiini ami ( Wtigirone. CcatelLammare, 
ou the gulf of that name oil the iiorLb-W'-stera coast, between Palermo 
and Trapani, Jias a ;.f.roiig ca.'itle and large grauurios : it is noticed 
under l^\sTI:LLAMMAl:l:. Saivnii^ a fortified town, situated ou a bill iu 
the west jiart of the i.'^laiid, l*i miles S. fniiii GasLellammare, is built ou 
the situ ftf the amwent Ilallcyu\ and hfis about 12,U00 iuhabitauts. 
iJoLli iiame.s of this toxvii are derived from the salt springs near it. 
Latfiiiif the ancient Leoulini, has (Jmio iuluibitaiiU and some good 
buildings; but the air i.s considered uii'ieallby in suiiiiner. Carlcatiui, 
a little .south of tho jU'cccding, has -UMH.* iuhabitauts. (A'raei, in tho 
iiioimtains, north-west of Nicosia, ba.i -1000 inhabitants. Ileside.-* 
tises'*, there aiv man^" other towns of le.-;s note. Sicily has many 
towii.s containing above three tbonsaud inhabitants, as the popula- 
tion livo chiefly in town:’, and not iu cott:igcs dispersed about tho 
c!oulltr3^ 

Tho BTuall islaiubs belonging to Sicily are -- T. Tho group of the 
Lli'AUl ISLAMIS. 

11. The group of tho Traiiani bslambs, .aucieiitl^' called and 

lying oppo.'^ito tho iiromuntorioa of J^repanuin (Trapani) and Lilj*- 
biiniin. Furitf liana, the ancient .ligusa, aV»out 10 miles from tho inaiu- 
land of •Sieilv, is 1.^ miles in <!iiviimfL'reneo : it lias good anehorage- 
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ground for lai'ge vcsboIh, and a strong castle. Favigiiana has good 
|i;wtiiro8 an<l copious Hprings. A number of sheep aro reared on 
this island, wliich is the largest of the group, and the suiTouiiding 
sea abounds with fish. The woods contain liaros and deer. Martlinw, 
originally called ITiera, and afterwards Maritima from its standing 
iarthc»^t out at sea, is 11 miles in circuit, aiul 25 miles from the coast; 
it is rocky and naked, and the coast is bold aiul steej) : wild thyme 
grows iu abundance, and sujiplies nourishment for Bwarius of bees. 
J t law a strong castle, which is used as a jirison for state prisoiiers. 

the tiiicieiit jlucinna, noi-th of Fayignana, and. about 10 miles 
distant from tbo point of 'I’nipaiii, is 8 miles in circuit, and has sonio 
good jia.*«tureH. Tlio group cornj)rises some smaller rocky^ islands, 
(hiugoruuB to navigators, among which aro the two Foriniolic, and 
Suoglio di Mezzo, between Lovanz«i, Faviguana, and the maiiilan<l. 
Tlio -/Kgati^s are celebrated iu history for the groat naval victory 
gniiiod by the Romans (n.(J. 241) over the Carthaginian fleet towards 
ilic end of tiu* (irst runic war. There is a group of small idaiids 
snutli-oast o|' Favignaiia and nenr Cape Lilybicuin, one of whicli, 
Sivti 7\tti falsa, is tlie ancient Moiya, once a sotilemcnt of tlie 
JMiconicians, and aftt?rw»irdH a Htronghuld of tlie (kii*thaginians, which 
was destroyod by T)iouysius the elder. There are sonie fragments of 
tlm walls and gateways of the ancient city. The island is only a mile 
and a half round ; it is barren and inbablled only by a few lisbormon. 
Outside Sail Pantalco lies a group of low rocky islets called !<taywmc. 
M<itya was in ancient iiiiies cunueciod with Sicily by a causeway. 

111. 'Phe island of Ustwa, 4U miles N. by \V. from Palermo, is about 
11 miles ill circumference; the surface is liill^S it contains many 
olive and other trees, and largo cisterns cut in the roc^, as well n.'* 
HcpulchrcH and other traces of ancient colonisation. ITsfcica was for 
centuries desertod, owing to the island being exjioscd to ihtj depivda- 
tioiiH of the IJarbary jiirates, until the year 175!», when a fresh C 0 I 0113 '' 
was sent to it, with a garrison, and several small forts wore huilL ; the 
population is now in a thriving condition. [1*alj:umo. J 

iV. The island of J\iiUdlnria, tlie ancient Cassyra, is situatt^d 
between tlie south-west coast of Sicily and the i:<»aHL of Tunis, cast of 
Cape lion, from whicli it is about 44 miles distant. It is (>0 miles 
fnmi the nearest point of Sicily south of Mazzara. rantcllaria is 
about. :>(> miles in circumference; it is of volcanic formatitni, and pro- 
diiccH tlie vine and the olive, cotton, ]iu1ho, fruits, and pasture*, but 
little corn. inhabitants, who number about 5000, are remarkably 

iiidiLstriouH. The island ha^ several creeks with good anchorage- 
ground. An herb called orsi*glia, which grows on the island, is used 
fordyi'ing. There is a warm soapy spring, whicli is used for bhfsudiing 
and Hcoumig linen, and other mineral springs. A copious spring in 
the middle of the island furnishes the inhahit.arits with drinkable 
water. There is a town, with sevm'al chnrclics, and a castle with a 
garrison Siuit fnnri Sicily. 

V. South of I'nntellnria, towards the coa^t of Trijioli, arc the two 
tin ill habited islands of Linum and Lampnlum. Liuo.sa, which is the 
snialler, i.*^ deHtituto of water, hut Liini]>edoK.‘i has a good spring and 
good aiicliorage-grouiid, and u soil c:i]iable of cultivation ; it was 
once inhabittHl. Laniiiedosa gives tlio title of prince to a Sicilian 
family. ^J'hc crown of Sicily used to reccivi- feudal homage fi’om the 
graud-mastcr of tlu; order of Malt:i, that island, as well a.s (lozo, 
having formerly been suhjecL to tin! kings of Sicily. 

The lufsh h:ii'bour.s 011 the co.'ist of Sicily aro tliosc of Messina and 
S^’raense, which are perfrctly eaf«*. The ports of Palermo, Agosta, 
and IVajiani arc iu\t in iiii]iurtanco. Put tiie southern coast is 
destitute of harboui's ; that of Girgeuii is only lit for small cruft, and 
therefore this coa.si is dremlcd by Meditt^rraneaii sailors. 

The luicieiit iSicilian ])ojiulation was formed out of a mixture of 
v.'iriouH nations, iSicani, ISiceli. and Greek colonists. There wa.s also 
an admixture of Ihiuic blood, and afterwards of i'omaii and Cuiu- 
pauiau. After the fall of the Western l'-m])iri', the Jlyzaiitiiie Greeks 
rcniaiiicd masters of the island, till the Saracens came, and the Arab 
and Moorhsli race remained in Sicily for nioro than two centuries. 
Then the Noriu.'ins, and after them tlie Aragonese or Spaniards, 

who gaincil a lasting footing in the country. From all those racc.s the 
actual Sicilians :mi derived, but it may be presumed that the indi- 
g 4 *iiouH Sicilian and the Greek and l*unic blooil are the three pre- 
}»ondcrating elements. Accordingly there is considcnible diflennice 
of complexion and a]i]icarance among the inhabitants. Tbo Sicilians 
are generally dark, and yet wc sometinics s' e complexions us lair as 
in the north of Italy. Il]i1cs.s bent down by ]»ovcrty or disease, tin* 
Sicilian exhibits a spare but muscular and erect form, lively dark eyes, 
great elasticity of limb, and cjiiickness of mutioii. lie is fchrewd, 
quick-sighted, and very imitiitivc. Although the climate and the 
stiitc of society incline him to indolence, he is more easily roused 
into activity than the Ne-ipolitaii, and is more capable of pcrscvcnincc. 
The Sicilian women are handsome, and amorous; and their coiinte- 
iiaiicns often exhibit i* strong ail mixture of Greek f(?atures. The 
Sicilian oral language is a dialect of tbo Italian, and as such is noticed 
under the head Itai.y. The inodiTii Sicilian dialect can boast of Meli, 
a lyric poet I'lpial if not siqierior to his countryman Theocritii.s. 

JHatury.- /fhe legeiuls of the (m*.eks speak of tho giants, Cyclops, 
and Loistrygoniaiis, who inhabited Sicily previous to the epoch of the 
Trojan war. M’iie Sicanl arc next mentioned, who ai’e said by sonic 

have bi‘. ii Uariaiir*. (Thucyd., vi. 2.) Other writers coiif^ider the 


I Sicaiii to he aborigines of Sicily. (Jliodonis, v* 2 .) Tho island is 
sometiiues called Sicania, from them, ^riio Siculi noxt came from 
Itidy, and occujiicd the eastern part of Sicily about 300 years before 
the Greeks made any settlement in the island. The Siculi dixive the 
Sicani to tho southern aiul western parts of tho island, to which they 
gave tho name Sicclia. (Thucyd., vi. 2.) They built Zanclo, Agyra, 
J*hiua, ]<>bc*ssus, and Hybla. The PluenicianB are said to have 
colonised Pauormus, Solcnis, and Motya. Thou came the Klyinmi, 
who aro said to have built lillymia, li^ntcdla, and ICgesta. In the year 
ii.c. 750 a Gpluuy of Chalcidians fnim iiubmu, and Megarians, led by 
the Athenian Thiioles, landed 011 the eastern coast, and built tho 
town of Naxos. In the following j’car a party of Corinthians and 
other Doriiins laid the foundation of Syracuse. About n.c. 712 a 
party of llhodiiins and Cretans built Qela on the southern coast. In 
cour.so of time a colony from Qchi built Agrigciitum, and tho Syni' 
ciisaiiH colonised Carnarino. A colony of Megarians scLtlod at Hybla, 
and afterwards built Selinus, 851. Colonics from Zniicle founded 
Myhc and Himera. TJie interior of tho country remained in pos- 
session of the Siculi, under their re.spcctivc princes, llippocnit.is, 
tyrant of Gela, about B.u. 4U5 defeated the Siculi, took Naxos and 
Looiitini, and obliged tho Syracusaiis to give up Camarina. Having 
joined Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegiiim, they surprised Zauclo, anil shared 
*lho iiluiider between them. Anaxilas then invited a party of Mes- 
seniaus to colonise Zaticlc. Tho tyrant Phalaris, 565-550, extended 
and consolidated the pbwisr of Agrigentum. About 60 years later 
Theroii was tyrant of Agrigentum. lie raised most of tho splendid 
buildings of Agrigentum, and he conquered Uimera, thus cxtoiuling 
the dominion of Agrigeiituiii to the northern coast of tile island. 
'J'heron and his son-in-law, Geloii, ty'riiiit of Syracuse, together defeated 
the fli'Mt invasion of the Carthaginians, Ti.r. 480. 

Ik*twocui n.e. 452 and 4:10, Sicily was distracted by an internal war 
hoUvoeii the Siculi, led by their king or chief iJeuoetius, and tlic* 
Biatc.*« of Agrigeutiini and Syracuse. It terminated with the destruction 
of Trinacria, a stronghold of the Siculi, wliich is supposed to have 
been near Pulica, east of Caltagiroue, and on the westin'ii bord«*r of 
the great plain of Cataiii:u The Syraeusaiis next attacked Leoutiui. 
This was a war of races : the Doric cities taking ]iart with Syracust*, 
and the (Hudeidic cltie.s with the Leoiitiiii. The latter, being the 
weakest, appliial to the Athenians for assistance. The first Athenian 
j expedition to Sicily took jdae-e n.t;. 427, but it led to no decisive 
result. A new quarrel between Egesta and Selinus led to tho second 
Athenian ex])edition to Sicily, u c. 415. which termiiiiited fatally for 
the Athenians. [Svuacuse.J MMie Egestaus, being left at the mercy 
of their enemies of Selinus, a)>]>licil to Carthage, and this led to the 
second invasion of Sicily by the ('arlhagitiiiuis (n.c. 40D), who, under 
the command of Hannibal, son of CiHcoii, took and plundered Scliiins, 
which never aftcrwarils recovered. The Siculi of the interior having 
joined the Carlhagitiiaiis, their united forces look and destroyed 
Himera 2-10 years after its foundation. The Carthuginiaus next 
attacked the ])owcrful city r>f Agrigentum, and after a long siege took 
and destroyed it in jj.i', 406. [Aiiiuur.TVTfTM,] 

Tlie C'arthiigi Ilians now Fcttleil in Sicily, whore they remained for 
about a ccutuiy and a half, till tho first Punic war. Syracuse was 
the only city that efiectually opposed Cartilage and iii-evciitcd its 
doniinitiii i*xtending over the whole islam.!. After a succession *)f 
wars between (larthagc and Syracuse, a treaty was concluded about 
i;.f. 34U, by which the Gai lhagiiiiaiis retained possession <if tlie wt!^tei’ii 
jiart of tlie island, the river TTalyens (now the P/afuiti), whicli enters 
the sea on the western siile of ('ape ISiauco, 18 miles W. from Girgeiiti, 
forming the boundary of their dominions on that side, but they 
retained the city of Horaclca Minoa, on the left of the river at its 
mouth. Lilybicuin in the south, J^ryx in the west (on Mount lOryx, 
6 miles from Drepauuiti), and J'aiionnus in the north, were tho 
principal settlements of the (Jarll aginians, and they flourished by 
commerce. The other towns formed a league, of which Syracuse was 
the head. Timedeon invited fresh Greek colnnius to repeo]i 1 e Agri- 
gcutum, Agyra, Gcla, and otln r places which had been devastated 
during the war. 

The Carthaginians availed thoiiistOves of the ili.sseiisioiis between 
Symeuse and Agrigentum to interfere as mediators, when, in reward 
lor their mediation, they secured an extension of territory to the 
river Himera. A war bi'oke out between Syracuse and t 7 ai*thage 
about n.(;. 310, the particulars of which aro ndati'd under CAu'I'iiauk, 
vol, ii., col. 363. I'^^rrlius, soii-iii-luw of Agathocles, came anti drove 
the Carthaginians out of tho island, with the exception of Jiilybamiii, 
which he could not take, and ho siuhlenly abandoned Sicily to its own 
dis.McnsioiiH and the mercy of tho (Jurthaginlaus. 

Syracuse, iu this emergency, elected Jlioro for its commander, who 
began by attacking the Maintfi-tiiics in Messjitia. Tho Mamertiuos 
called ill the ai<l of the Carthaginians, who took jiosseHsioii of the 
citadel. Tho MaTiicrtiiies however revolted against their new allies, 
and culled in tho Romans to assist them against both Hiuro and the 
Carthaginians. This circumstance led t<i the first I’unic war, at tho 
einl of wliich tho Romans succeeded the (^arthagiiiinns in the pos- 
sesaiou of the west of Sicily— Hiero II., king of Syracuse, retaining 
possessioii of the castci-n part as ally of Rome. During the second 
l*unic war tho Romans took Syracuse, and became masters of the 
whole island which they lulminiHUTLd a.s a province under a prrotor 
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Tlio opproBsion of one of its pnctore Vorres roducod the island alniost 
to a barren waste, and his robberies stripped the towns of all then* 
wealth and works of art. 

During the wars of the Triumvirate, Sicily was for a time in 
possession of Sextus Pompeius, who was at last defeated and driven 
away by Octaviaii. After his assumption of supreme power, Augiifitiw 
restored many towns of Sicily which luul been devastated during the 
late wars ; he sent colonies to Tauromouiuui, Catena, Thennie 
Himeronsos, Centuripi, Paiioniius, Tliennso Selinuntiro, ireraclcn, 
and Synicuse. Finding the extent of this last city too large to 
bo iilied again, he contented himself with colonising the island 
Ortygiii, which has constituted over since the iiiudcrn town of 
iSyrnciiRO. 

Christianity spread early into the island, and a persecution of the 
Christians took idace under Nero, In the JJrd ccntuiy of our lora wo 
find registered the names of hishops of Panormus. 

About A.i). 440 the Yandids, under Ocnscrio, landed from Africa on 
the western coast of Sicily and took Lilybioum. Thcodoric, the 
Gothic king of Italy, added Sicily to his continental dominions. In 
the year .534 Belisarius reconquered Sicily for the enqioror .Tustiniau ; 
and the island continued to he a de])uudonc(s of the Kastcrii empire, 
and was administered by a governor styled ‘ Patrician,’ who was sent 
f roll I Coiistautinoplc. 

About the year a.u. S2<i, one Eiqdietnius, a Ilyzautine officer who 
commandtid the irnpcriiil troops in Kicily, fell in love with a Sicilian 
iiiaidcn of noble birth, jwlio was a nun, ami to»ik her by force from her 
Goiivciit. CoiLijilaiiits having hcou laid before the ompcM'or, Kuphemius 
\v;is outlawed. He then revolted, and defeated the patrician Photiiiiis, 
but not being strong enough to witlistand the iinpta*ial forces, he 
sailed over to Africa and invited the emir of ICairwaii to eliect the 
eom|ucst <)f the island. In .linie 827 the first Saraecu expedition 
huided in Sicily, took Agrigcntuni and I^linua, Messina in 831, and 
Panormus in S3i>. It was not till 878 that tlu^ Sai'acms took Syracuse 
by st<trin. Soon after the Saracens of Sicily thi-e\v till’ their depend- 
ence on the emirs <if Ivairwan ; but it became subject to the fatimide 
kalif HI Meliad in PIO. In bin the iaiimiile kalif A1 Mausur 
ajipniiitcd an eniir as ]iermaiicnt and hereditary governor of Sit;ily, 
wIki fixed his resdviice at PanunniiH. UudtT the ruhs of the innirs 
Sicily enjoyed a more, orderly govoniinont and comparative tran- 
tpiiLlity. 'J'anromcuLUin, the last liohl of the llyzautiues, was taktai 
by the Saracens in b02. lii bOI Niccpliorus J'liocas sent a strong 
armtuiient to retJoven* Sicily. A battle took place near Itoirustta, in 
which the Saracens totally dofiMilcd tli<» liyzautiiie army, with tins 1 ()hs 
of 10,000 moil, .\ftcr this Sicily was governed by a smatession of 
tmiirs, iioiiiiiially dcjiendont on the fatiiiiiile kalifs. In 103.5 a revolt 
broke out among the Sieiiiaii Saracens against the emir k]l Aclial, who 
was killed, and his brother Kl llassan Wiis driven away. In every 
town tljt! lejuliiig Saracens assumed the local power, ami thus Sicily 
became a prey to iiiiarchy, which favoured the invjisiou by the 
Normal IS. 

The Saracens never formed the bulk, nor mcire than about oiio- 
sixth, of tlie population. The Christians enjoyed the free exoreise of 
tluiir religion, paying a tribute., like otlier eonquered Kubjects in 
Mohammedan state,.s ; but they liad no political rights, and were 
subjects of the Conquering race. 

Cf the iiuiuerous remains of antiquity existing in Sieily the most 
important are notieed under SviLxrr.sii: and AcuiUKNTrM. Taormina 
has an ancient theatre in t<ileral>le ju'cservatiou. lither remains of 
anti([iiity are seen at Catania, Tieiitiiii. Aliirata, Messina, Modiea, 
I'atenio, and Scgtjste, or h^gesta, iii'ar Trapani. The antiquities of 
Sicily liave been described by Swinburne. 

The Normans first enieretl Sicily as auxiliaries of Mauiaees, Katapaii 
of Ajiiilia, whom they aided in recovering the island for the eastern 
emperors from the Saracens in iU37. Hut the 'weakness and mi.'-- 
iiianagonieiit of the liy/.aiitine rulers threw the islaml oiieo more into 
the hands of the Saracens. Ahont KMiO i5ipe Niclitdas 11. graiiti;d 
the investiture of Sicily to Ihiheri Giiiseard, duke of Apulia and 
Calaiiria, who coiiimeucod the conquest of the islaud in the following 
year by taking McBsiiia. In 1070, aided by his brotlior Itoger, lio tunk 
I'.ileriiio, wliieli lie made his eapital. At his doatU Ikobert left SiciJjr, 
with the exception of Palermo, to liis broilu'r C.k)unt linger, who 
drove the last Saracen garrison in Sicily out of Noto, ami aH.snincd 
the title of Great (?ount of Sicily. Ilogor introduced the feudal sys- 
tein in the towns and districts which ho had taken by foms from the 
Saraocim ; the rest of the country was cmisidered crown dotnaliiH, the 
propriotors of which remniiied undisturbed under the name of 
‘ alloilialists,’ or ‘ burgoiisaticL’ He instituted the Sicilian parliainent, 
or assembly of the great feudatories, both ecclesiastical and lay, who 
met wlioii eouvoked by the jiriuce. Ill lUbl lie sailed to Malta, and 
obliged tlio Gait, or Saracen governor, to pay tribute to the count of 
Sicily. 

Count Ilogor of Sicily died in 1101, mid was Bucccoded by his son 
Uogcr, who, in reward for aiding his cousin Duke William of Apulia 
against his refractory vassals, obtained the city of Palermo, and thus 
became monarch of all Sicily. On the death of Duke William in 1127 
without issue, (*ouiit Iloger of Sicily succeeded after much opposition 
in eHtablishiiig his authority over all Apulia, Calabria, lUid Sahsnio. 

In the year 1130 Count Ilogor ansninbled a parliament at Salerno, 
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which decided that he sliould assume the title of King ^f Sicily. This 
resolution woa unanimously confirmed by the Sicilian parliament 
which ho Boon after convoked at Palermo ; and on Ohristinas-Day of 
that year Iloger was solemnly crowned in the cathedral of Palermo by 
the four archbisliops of Palermo, Saleriu>, Capua, and Heiiovonto. He 
assumod the title of Mlex Siciluc, Ducatus Apuliic, Prlucipatus 
Capuac.’ Po]>e Innocent II., who refused to acknowledge Heger's new 
dignity, marched with troops into Campania, but was surprised and 
taken prisoner in 1131) by Ilogor, who treated him with great respect, 
and on the 25th of J uly a treaty was concluded between them, by 
which the Po]>o granted to iloger the investiture of the kingdom of 
Sicily, the king sw'eariug allegiiuicc to tins sc^i of Homo, and promising 
the payment of an annual tribute. About the same time, on the 
death of the duke SergiuM, the Neapolitans clioso Ilogor s eldest son 
for their duke, retaining their municipal laws and liberties. In 1140 
King Huger seizeil that part of Abruz/.o which lies between the 
I’oscura and the Tronto, and thus the Sicilian kingdom attained its 
compact form and the boundaries which it has retained to this day. 
Ill this reign tho silver coin called a ducat was first coiacd, and the 
manufacture of silk was introduced into Sicily. 

Ilogor died in 11.54, at the age of .50, Ho was the third great man 
of his family. Hubert Guiscard and (kiuiit Iloger laid the Ibuiidations 
of the monarchy by their conquests, and King Huger consolidated tho 
whole into a regular form, made a body of laWtS, aud established an 
orderly system of administration. 

The Norman dynasty ruled over Sicily till 11 fi I, when it c:imo 'with 
the rest of tho kingdom under the Siiabian dynasty, in the ])ei'soii uf 
Frederick II., son of the emyierur Henry Vl. and (kmstauce the 
Iiosthumuiis daughter of King Ilogor. Frederick was the founder of 
tho tiiinl estate, or Commons, in the island of Sicily, having called to 
sit in the Sieiliuu iiarliainetit two priid’hommes, or wise men, fur 
every demesne to w'u. Jlo alsf> establislied a municipal body in every 
comiiiuiio, and introduced many other wise reforms into his sLiii.es. 
Frederick 11. died in 1250. Conrad siiccccHcd him, but died in 1254, 
leaving his only son Connulin two years of age. Manfred a natural 
son of Frederick, assumed the regency of the kingdom of Sicily. 
Manfred was crowned king at Palermo in 1258, with the assent of the 
Parliament on the rumour of the death of Conradiu. At the battle 
of Heiieveiilo, fought iu Manfretl was defi ated and killed by 

Charles of Anjou, who was acknowledged king of Sicily, Apulia, 
Calabria, &c. Tho young Conradiu Ini an expedition in 1287 to 
rocoviT his paternal kiugfiotn ; but he was defeated by (ffiarlos of 
Anjou at Tagliacozxo, ntid ymblicly beheaded at Naples in 12(i0. 

’riiti torrihle massacre of the French in Sieily, known in history as tho 
Sicilitm veayiers, ymt an end to the French or Anjoviiio rule in Sicily in 
1282. The Sicilians called to tlie tlirunc I’cclro, king of Aragon, who had 
iiiurricid Constance, daughter of Manfred. Charles of Anjou retained 
the continental territories, and lixcil his residence at N a) lies, lloth 
styled themselves King of iSicily, and the usage began gradually to 
pnivail at Naples of calling the island ‘ Sicily ulli'a pharum,' aud the 
continental territories ‘ Sicily citra pharum.’ 

The island liad a succcBsioTi of Aragonese kings from this time till 
l-llli, when Alfonso, sou of Ferdinand (of Aragon), having succeeded 
his father as king of Ar.igou and Sicily, appointed a viceroy to govern 
Sicily. This was the beginning of the Spanish viceregal govoriimenb 
in Sicily, which lasted, with a few short intervals, for aliovo three 
eeiiLuries (till 1734), to the great disappointment and disadvantage of 
the Sicilians. 

l>y the peace of Utrecht, Charles V. resigned his claims to Spain, 
but I'etuitied Naples, Sardinia, and Milan, and by tho express inter- 
vention of klnglaiid, Sicily Avas given to Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
with tho title of king. Victor Amadeus made his ingress into Palermo 
ill 1711, and assembled the Sicilian parliament. The census of tho 
island of Sieily, taken at this time, gave a return of 1,153,000 
iuhabitaiits, of which Palermo reckoned 120,000. An expedition sent 
by Cardinal A Iberoiii in 1718 took Sieily from Victor Amadous, hut 
Huglaud and Austria obliged tlio Spaniards to (‘vacuate the i8lan<l, 
and by a now arrangement Sardinia was given to Victor Amadeus and 
Sieily to tho cm[>eror Charles. Thus Sieily and Naples were again 
united under a foreign crowm. 

In 1734 a now war having broken out in Europe on tlie occasion of 
tho disputed succession of Ikdand, Spain undertook to recoiKpier 
both Naples aud Sicily. The Infante Don Curios ((.5u'l() Piorboia*), 
sou of Philip V., marched with a well-appointed army and took 
Naples from tho Austrians. He then proceeded to Sicily, Avhich ho 
also couquerod after Bomo resistiuico. At tho saino time Philip V. 
made a solemn renunciation of Naples and Sicily in favour of his .son 
Don Carlos (who assuinod the title oi* King of tho Two Sicilies) and 
his heirs. 

Carlo liorbono, under whom tho country enjoyed peace, ami a 
degree of prosperity to which it had boon a atraiigor for centmlcs, 
having by the iloath of his brother Ferduiond VI. of Spain succeeded 
to the crown of that monarchy, resigned his kingiloni of tho Two 
Sicilies to his son Ferdinand, then eight year.s old, appointing a council 
of regency during his miuority. 'J'htJ first part of the reign of l«’erdi- 
iiaiid, till the epoch of the French revolution, av;i.®? spent iu forwarding 
the system begun by his father. He married iu 17<I8 Maria Carolina of 
Austria, daughter of Maria 'Phoi’osa aiui sister of Mario Antionotto. 


SICILY. 



SICILY. 


SIDOy. 


Still tho king’s necosBities iu lii» 



M{iHui!im agaJiiKt !Nu}»l , ^ *11 ic i- 

ivfijgc in Sicily, wliei*c lie riMiiaiiK J witii lii.s et^urt till IuI.'j. 


J Jritisli hikI a Fiviich licet, cliec:ketl tlic pro^rrewH ol tlio king s ariiiK, 


hTlSJZ a luV r!iis.-il ]iigli llio Iiojiux of tliu isliimluiv, who hiid tiujo to jmt all 

x..Oi:lniincd in Sicily. Tli« ptij liMiiicnt nl l M l w;is opeuiil liy tin: ; their towns into a stale of tlcfoitco. jXIIlT long lli-BOtialions the king 
ting in TMM-Koii, hut nft<>r it.< ili-=M'liifioii lie iicvi i- iralleil another. In 
tho following year, afu r the of JIiiraL l.y the Aii.^triaii.-i, king 

FcrclinaiKl was rl!^lol•(•.] to llie t!ir..n • of Naol r. lie a-rnineil the 


titlo of I'erilinninl 1.. King of llio I'liile.l liiiigiloui of the Two 
SieiJil'H, fiiifl tlio IcgiwlMtioii .'iiid !i.liiiiii 7 Vli.M.r.i-jTi ol' holli iliviF-ioiis oi 
the kingdom won: reduced to n iiiiil'oruj rvritem. Tliu::- tiie Siei!i:..M 
confltrtiil ion \v;in virtn.-ill}’ sil)oli.-;li.-iI. 

In.l'^l'S "■ tMiiei>rd:it Tor tlic Two « wfiK cTeed upioi l»y 

the ropi*. But :i ve-vulL liroko out ill 1 b‘20, in coiif;e pe. oci* of wlie-'ii 
the- Sjiiiniwli conKt.itntion of ISlll wa.-j ]i! oel:»iim‘il, nnd .-i iiiiil.i d |i:irii;!- 
iiieiit I’onvoked for NaidcM and Sicily. Sicily Jiowever, ever jealous Mf 
its nalioiiiility, deinaiuled a HCpand.o ]»:irli!iiin'nt, and a repeal of tin; 
union t*nectcal l>y tlic king. The rarliaiiieut at is! a] den refu.'-' d ti» 
liatcn to tliiw demand, and an insniTeclion broKi; out at r.iliTino, 
which waa put down with much liluodshed. In an Au'lri.'in 

(iruiy inarchcti lijmii NaploF, the. ctiiist.itni.ion wa.s almli.l'.c l, ainl the 
king reHiured to ahsolitle. power. l'^■I■dill:lnd died in 1 MJa, and wa.^ 
Hiiccfcdiul by Ilia son i’ranci‘<, wJio ilied in l.SJlO. 'J’lin jireseiit king, 
Ferdinand II., ascended the tluMTio on 1 lie death of hi.s failicr. lie 
couiirieiiced his reign well, intioduciiig many r* foruirf in the fiiinneet, 
tho lariir, and the jiersonnel of 1 he adiuinistratiun. An .‘itheinpt, made 
by the Sicilians iu to biiiak of]' the onitm with Na]ile-, ■wa.-i 

tpiickly .*<11 j> pressed. In January lyJlT, the ciiolcra broke tfuit with 
groat violence ; aJiiney sei:;e<l the p<*n])l4' tliat tJie poor weiv ]ioisoned hv 
the jdiy.'-.ieian:^ at the coinniand of t!ie goverjini' iit ; the wealthy t.o«»k 
to Might, and a panic . “=01 i-jcd the ]»ojmiati()n iiicliidiiigeveii the military. 
In six weeks there were not less tban deaiJis in the city <*f 

Valermo alotuJ. Pemicious re/idationM iiiiult*. fur the. isidatimi of 
infected di.st.ricts, hal to a dciirth of provi-a'ms and many t-nmuit;. 
At laat the J*alc’rinitans, roiiFod by political ui;dco:it.*nit disarmed the 
garriMfin, d<']»osed tlic viciroy from hi.', government, ;\n«! bloke o{)’ all 
connection with A'aplci. ; the ]t:d:i<a*i, were pliiiidt nid, and mr.ny 
])byRiciana, their wives, and childn n ilirowii into the sea. Similar 
HceiiOB took place in t’alania (wiiero there were ] 0,0U<> death.'-), in 
SyraciiBO, tilifl other places. To ]>id an (mkI to thi::i sla'ot.f anarchy, 
SOlMt Swiss troojjs, under the, eonimaial of (.loneral Soiinenberg and 
Del ('a rello, chid’ of polio*, laiide<) iii Ihc i.'rdand and were rect ive l 
without ojiposjtioii into the di-iairected towns, wlit:]\i, wliib' the ]m -.ti- 
lenco was mowing d(»wn the jieoj le, the i*inc,l< ailer.-i of the in.-;nr 


grauUid an uliimaiuin, oMeriiig every guaraulec for eoiistitutional 
liherty that a.ny sensible pcojje could de.sire. This decree, dated 
I'\jb^ llSth, ]M!>, grantt!d U, Sicily', among other jirivilegcs, ii general 
aniiitsty; a j*esiilont vi* eroy, failing the residence of the king; a 
.separate Sicilian niiiiislry ; the responsibility of ministers, who iiiiist 
Ij(‘. iiativij Sicilians ; a sojiarate budget ; a p:irlia.Tiient consisting of 
two cii:iinboi*s -Jic. rs and de]nities; and a resident mil lister for 
Sicily at. t.lu^ court of Maide.'. On the J»t1i of March following tho 
.Sicilian pailiaiiieiit having eoii.‘^idtM*ed this ultinintinn, rtifiased to 
acce-]»t. it, •..rilered a Icvee-en •masse, and were left to tight out tlieir 
hatrl'e dngli*-] landed. The .druggie did not hist long. Tho rrince of 
Satriano look the liiie.i of d’aormina (April 2), Catania (April (i) ; 
Ag*i.sto and X*)to were soon ma..stiM*ed ; and l^cdernio seiil a (leput;i.ti«»u 
to aiinoiincfi a surrender at di.scretion on the 2oi\l of April. Sonii! 
atlmipl.s were iiaule however to continue tlie contest in the capital, 
hut tin- j'l-iiicc at the head <‘f his troops took jio.'^.se.'^slon of it on the 
I. Mil of May. Anil tJnis in Sicily, as clsiiwliere at this period, a 
jrnoxv. nud dr.;rt to obtain constitutional liberty, ended in aliortioii. 

srt’YoN and MO V( >M A, the territory of Sicyoii. Sicyonia war^ 
.‘-itia'iLcd on the .uoiilli of the (lorintliiaii (Siilf, and near tin*, 

r.istern extremity of the gulf. In the time of Strabo (p. IJS2, (ki«aub.) 
ihe riviT .Nrinc.-i was t.he iioundary on the cast het^veeii C.'oi'inthia and 
.‘iieytmia. On the wc.'-t it was bounded by the territory of I’aHoiie 
tMcrod., i. 1*1.‘*), and on the .‘5 «mit1i by tin? territory of lMdiu.s, Siej-onia 
<!on.sI.st.ed of a jdain <*oiiiitry along the coa.st and a higlior tract ex lei nl- 
ing a few miles inlaml. The area cannot be a.uun’t^iintjd ; it Jl^!rll:ljl.^ 
fell slif»rL of H'd Mjuare mile.s. Tim Asopus, a small stream, g;i.ve its 
naiiif t;i a ilLtrict calleil As(»pl:u In proce(*ding along the coast from 
the harh->ur of Sieyon westwrird. the. .srn.'dl si reams llelisson riTid 
Sytlia.'^ w< r«* c]*os.-:ed. 'J'h<? Sythas was the hoiiijihiiy between Sic- 

y<niia and Vi*lh*ne. In ; oIng from ('orinihia to Sii’yonia the. JMciiiea. 
was lirsl cro.-..-ed and tiicn the A:?«»iii.i-‘. 'I'lic old name of Sieyon wa ; 
or .i!gi;di, widcli was afterward-, ch iiigcd into Alccone. 

Sieyo?i, th * ciiici' town, was, according to some a,ecounls, 2d stadia, 
and, according to olhor.s, 12 . tadia from the rc*ii. d'lie. old town was 
on tliecoi.’^!, and it became the port when the m w town was built. 
Ih’metriu.s tin* son of .Antigonn.s pullt d down tin* city in the plain and 
built the now city clo.'-e t.> ihe iiin?icnt Aoropidis. In the time of 
’^lU-ania.-: many of the public buildings v.ero in a ruinous state ; biiL 


reclioii W’crc exce.iiied under sentence of eourt-; inartird. I'.y a j it still eont.aimd woik.s of s«>]ne of iluj great .‘^culpt.ors of tjlr 


decree dated October 111, I.'**"?, Ilie separate ::dnjiiii.str;!lioii of tl 
iHlaiid was aboltshed, the miiii.stenal council for Sicilian idlaiis ii; 
!Naplo.*'i was Mn[»j)ressed, ih(.' i. land di dared a JS'ca]»olii.a:i j.iMvii.f*, 
lUid public ofUees in botli parks id' the kingdom ovilered b» be 
filled n]» without regard to the r.:d.ionali1.y of lie* caudiilate.s. In 
March 1 MtS, the king vbilcd the island, <li.^.'olvcd the courts martial, 
and granted an amiuvty whidi c.\ceptcd oJily tho ringleadiirs in ibi* 
late connmot.ioiiH. 

The arbitrary iiitsTfcroiicc of tho king in lii.s cmleavour tf> cLeck 
the sulphur trade of Sicily, led to new complications and luimilialion.-^ 
Fnglainl and France were tin? priiicijial cu.'-toiiier.s for the suljJmr <if 
tilt; island ; but in ItvJ.s a I'Vciich company obtained a moiiojioly of 
the trade, on coinlition that the yc.'irly con.siiiiiptioii .shuuM be reduced 
from l»00,0n0 to M0(),0(i0 cantar.s (iVidlb.-!. or IGCJlb.s. each). Tin? 
Eugiish goveriiineiil protesicd ag.-iiiist thib eontract, a.s op]io.<i-f[ to the 
interest of Brit id 1 subjects, ainl n.s the jirotest was tlisregarded an 
Englisli licet Idockadcd the coast and .seizetl many Ncajuditan vt.*.--.st;l}*. 
Ill eoiisequciiiM cf these vigorous iiieasuros Ihe snljdjur contract w.-is 
ciiiicdletl, ainl tho trade resumed its usii;d conr.'-t?. 

]'\;w eviiiits of importance occurri-tl in Sicily for Hcvcral year.-* aflcr 
thi.*!. 1 licrti W 11 .M but littlr symjiLom of tliseonlent iiotwithstainLing 

the loss of all its privilege.^. Jhitilie insjiiri ling reforms that bdlovved 
tho election of Pius IX., iu (.\*iitr:d Italy, .'<c.ciii« *^1 to rouse ihi; spirit of 
liberty in the heai-ts of the Sicilians, ami in January i -'^i-S the island 
bndics out into a blazo of iiisurrcr-lion. Messina led the way (Jan. G), 
i*alcrmo niised the iujiiirivctiouary standard on the I2th, and on tin; 
Ifith bad c.*;tablishcd a native ]>rovi.'4ioija1 govcrnuiciit, with lluggero 
Setiimo as one of it.s chiefri. A royal fleet, under the ( Vuiiit of AiiuiJa. 
the ’ ' - - - ^ . .... . . - « 


lii twvii sieyon and l^diiis, <',n ^iLcdia from tin* former and In from tin* 
iallt.i, was d’il:i.ni*, i.itn:it.ed in a iiionnf ai.n'eas country. A ro 'd h"l 
diri '’t. iVoiii Sicvuii thr-iugli Tit.ai;i;i.o IMilius. 

....Kgialeu.-:, acironliiig 1 o tra'Illio:!. Wii.-> the foundei* of Sieyon, The 
Sieyonians sent bOOd hifplit'. s 1 o the ball I'..* of riatiea ; and they bail 
lb f hijKS at tbe hat!!e of i‘‘«:damis. In Ihe Peloponiie.siaii war tin; 
Siiyonians joined the Spaiiaii eonfedcratien. 

As a School of art Sieyon Lob is. a distinguished rank, ^i’lii.^ seliool 
w.i.-; foiinded by Ihijioinpii.'^, and it ])ri>diu:e,il i 'ainpliibis and .Apelles. 
Sirj'oii was tikso oin- of Ihe iiio.d. ancient se.*t.s of tin; plastic art. 
C.-'ii.Mclui.s and .l.ysipjius wej*e nativt's of Sieyon. 

iSlDMl i )evousliin*, a luarki't-biwii in ihc parish of SidiinniHi, 

i« situated at tin* niontli of tin; litllo river Sid, in fiO - 1 1 ' Ts . lat,, 
:r l.V \V. long., di.-'taut I I mile.-MkS.K. from I''.\et.t?r, and ITiG miles 
S.W. by’ W. from Lunduii. The ]>o]iui:ition (»f the town iu itS.'iJ was 
201 ( 1 . '^riie living i.s a virrara.go in the arelideaciiiiry and diuce.se of 
Kxeter. 

Siilriioiifh a borou;:li and inarket-lown, goverind by a ]io:t- 
recve, ;i-j cvirly :i.-; the ir.lh century. It wa‘i anciently one of the j»riii- 
eip.d fishing- lown.s of I )evonriliire, Imt the ii.-.ln ry Ium declined. 'id;e 
town iiMH j’ecentiy ri.-ei* into suiiie importance as a Avateriiig-place. 
The liill.s on each side of the, valley of the Sid rise to a conKidi;r:iblo 
C!U 5 vatioii, and form, lo\vurd.M the sea, bold aiul lofty dills. 'i'he 
narrowiies.-! of the valley' doc.** not admit of tho town di.sjdaying a. 
coiisiderable IVoiit to the Hca; bub tbe villas and detached lion.se.-. 
exl-end for sf>me di.stance inland on both sides of llie Hti*eani. A sea- 
wall, ext '.iiding upwards of I 7 h 0 feet in length, form.s an excellent 
promenade. Tho li.'itlis, ])ublic rooms, and Jihrarie.'i face tin? sea. 


king s brother, bombarded the town, whicli -wa.. ]'i’cpareil for | 'rjio V>wii i.s liglitoil with gas and paved. IMarketH are held on 


detenco. ^ ^llie hornliardiucnt and Ff.veral attcmpt-i at iiegotiatioM ! 
having failed, the king granted a. coiiMtitutiou witii two chninbcrs 
and tho iiKual gnaraiit<;cB on the Kith of b’chruary’. A fiarlianxentuiet 
in Palcrmf> in Ajnil, which decreed (Ajiril io) tlic deposition of the 
king and the Bourbon ilyiia.-?ty'. The kingociaipicfl with revolutionary 
troubles at homo could do nothing but protest, and the Sicilians cfiii- 
tiuurd to iramc tlieir conM itut ion, 'wbieli, innnarcbical in form, was 
adopted by the parliatrient on ilie iOth of the following July, and on 
the next clay, the Duke of Genoa, second Bon of (.-arlo Alberto, was 


M'ut-Hd.’iy and Satiirilay ; lair.s are lurid on IvtsLor-M oiiday and the 
third Monday in September. The jKinsli church, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, was erected iu the 15tn century; It wais enlarged ii few yc^ars 
back. There arc a eliais;! of (rase, clia)>el.s for AVesleyaii Methodists, 
]kipli8l.s, ami imlopenclciits; ami Natiomd ami Infant bcIiooIs. 

tho chief 
which is 

. the coast 

of the Aletiitcrraiiean, in a ]»laiii about a mile broad, about HO mile.s 


j»ipiisi.s, anil jTiiieiHMiuriiTr.i; iimi x^aiioii.'ii ami Jiilant Hcliools. 

SUM IN, or ZIDDN, llio most ancient, uml for a long time i 
city of IhuuNn r, siml priib.iblv llu* inoHicr city of 'I’yre, : 
csilied ill the BibI ; ‘ tin; diinghtcr of Sidon.” It stood on t 



560 


SIDOUT. 


SIENA. 


670 


N. by E. from Tyro, 20 miles S. from Eerytus (Beyrout), and dC miles flows in a south-west diroction, passing near Grossoto and the Lake 
W. from Damascus. It possessed a good harbour, and ut a very early of Castiglioue, into wliieh part of its water w conducted by a canal 
p(!riod became a great maritime and commercial city.^ As early as* in order to fill up by its alluvium that pestilential swamp ; the maiu 
the time of Joshua (n.c. 1444) it is called ‘ Great Zidou.* The Sitlon- body of the river enters the sea at Torre della Trappola, al'ter a courso 
ians are thought to have boon tho first manufacturers of glass (Pliu., of aliout eighty miles. 

V. 17), and their skill in arts and mMiiufactiires is frequently roforred Tiie province of Siena consists of highlands and valleys, bring 
to by Homer, as well as by later writers. They aro often mentioned crossed by various ranges of hills, composed mostly of marls covtu’ud 
in the Bible as skilful builders. They were worshippers of tho god- by yellow-sand, and abounding with organic remaius. [ArKNNiNKs.] 
deBs Ashtoreth, whoso head is commonly found upon their coins. Few suininits oxcood 100() feet, except the Montagna di (Jetoua, or 

At tho division of Ganoaii among the Israelites, Sidon, with the Monte l*isi, on tho borders of tho Val di ('hiaua. which is above 2.000 


adjacent country, fell to tho tribe of Ashri', who were never able to 
conquer it. The importance of .Sidon was gradually eclipsed by that 
of ri'yro, which then became the chief city of J'iicenicia. When 
ShalmancKor invaded .Syria, Sidon separated itself from Tyre, and siir- 
iviidercd to him. The Sidonians furiiishcd the best ships in the llert 
wldch Xerxes collected for the invasion of Greece. (Hfrod., vii. 00 ; 
viii. (*7.) Under Artnxerxes Ochiis the Sidon ians revolted, together 
with the other i*hcnnicJririH and tlie (Cyprians. After a sliort siege 
.Sidon was betraytid if) Gchus by its king. Tonnes, upon wliich tJie 
.Sidoniatis burnt thcmscjlvos wiHi tlieir city and tiva-surtts. (Diod. Sic., 
xvi, 41-4.^.) Thc! city wna i*ebuilt. It submitted to Alexander tln^ 
< h’cat without resistaTico. After liis death it was subject altcriiutely 
to the kings of Kgyj»t and iS^yria, till it ftjll uinler the i>ower of the 
I'oinans. tSaiUtf, or .V<////r, still a jdaee of some eommei'Ce, with about 
dOOl) inhabi bints, rebdiiH tbe name, aiiri occupies part of tlie site of 
tlie ancient city, r.f wbicli some traces aro said to exist two miles inland. 
In a liill near the town are inuuinerable sepulchral c^dls, tljc walls of 
which in many instances are eovcivd with I'JjmnicijLii inscri]>tioiis. In 
tlie mountain.^, S miles east of .Sahhi, is PJotiu^ l*mg the resilience of 
Lady 1 lest er Stauliop-*, who dieiPhcre .Iniu* 1 .Sidon stiilcrod :i 

buiiib:a\luient by the allied Jlcets-of England, ATC-tria, and 'Jhirkey 
in LSJO. 



Tlui'nifi.'H r(.iii i.i' .‘-ii! 'i:. 

.SI1)(»17T. fCvniiAi-Aii.] 

SIEDLIX:. |l*oi.AXi..J 

SU'jNA, a pfoviiiee (eoinpartimento^ oi’ Tuscany, which f»>rmerly 
coinprchciidi'd the whole sonthcrii jiart of the graiKltluchy,corres- 
liondiiig til the tori'itory of ihe former republic cif Sicn.i, is bounded 
N. by I'^loreiice, W. by the Medjterniueuu, E. by .Arey./.«», and S. by 
the Papal St.!itc?s, from which it is partly divided by the river Eiora. 
IMie tei-ritory uf the repnblie is now divided into t wo ]*rovinces, Siena 
mill (JroHseto. Tlic province, of Sii-na comprehends ihe higlihuids, or 
noriliorn and ^astern parLs of tlie coimlry: that of Gro.'^soto coin- 
]iri;heiid.s the western and sout-hi'ni lowlands, or the extensive tnaromma. 
known gengraphically by t he iriiiie of .Maremma Sinese, to ilistingiilsh 
it from the i*i.*"uii Marcnima. Tlie urea and population of the two 
]*rovinee;; arc as follows — 
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The ]»ruYinee of Siena lie.s in thc upju r ba:iin <»f the Ombionc, Jind 
its afUiiculs the Arbiii. tin; JVlrrs-i, and thc Orcia, The (huhrour, called 
l.Tmbro Major by the li'ornsns, to ilistingiii.sli it from thc rmbro Minor 
of Pistoia, is tlie largest river of 'Jhiscany next to thc Arno : it rises 
from a co]»ious source near (kitii Mui'a, or (hvita Mura, in thc Monti 
di Chianti, u BubajuMiniinr ridge wdiich ilividcs the valley of the i)ni- 
broiiu from that of the Upper Arno, anil Hows soiithwa.r-l by Berur- 
denga and ABciano, sk'rting the w'ostern base of Monte Sail .Savino, 
w'hich divides it from the valley of ilie Chiana; it then pn.s.se.s by the 
toAvn of Buoncoiivctiio, below which it receives the A 7-6 lu from the 
north, which j)a8HCH m ar tho city of Siena. Tlie Onihrono then iiicliiie.s 
to tho Bouth-wost, flowing along thc western base of tlie. bills of Mon- 
talcino, and receives tho AIltsu from the. north-west, a tortuous Htrcam 
wdiich luiB a course of above fifty miles. It then flows directly soutli, 
thi'ougli a narrow and dcoj» delile between the hills of J\Iont.alciiio on 
the oast, and a hilly tract on the wcht that divides the Avaters c>f Ihe 
Ombrono from tho^'o of tho Bruna, Avliich flows iido tlie Lake of 
Ciistiglioiio. Issuing from thc narrow goiyo beyoml jMonte Aiitico, 
the Ombrono rceeives from (lio eastward the Orem, a iiiouiit-uii torrent 
whicJi drains tho iinrtUern siile of the vulcanic group of liadieufani 
and MoTitaTiiiaia, and also the hilly ri'gion of Montopuloiano. Tiie 
Oniia has a course of about thirty miles. .Passing by Biiganieo, flic 
Onibroiic iorniB a beiid to tho Hoiith-east, and passing through a low 
ridgo it enters the Avide plain of the Mai-emiua, through which it 


feet liigii ; tlio volaanic cone of liadicofani, Avhich is ahovo 30U0 feet ; 
aiul the ])artly volcanic group of Montainiata, or Monte Santa Flora, 
Avhich rises to about .OOOO feel above the sea. Tho chief products are 
com, Avine, silk, fruit, and oil. Excellent marble is quarried near 
Siena. Thc province is crossed by the railAA’ay that unites Siena Avltli 
th<» Floifiico, Pisa, and Leghorn line at hhnjiolL 

Tlie following are the principal towns:- Siena, which is noticed in 
a^ scpai'ate article. Montalcino, a AA'alled town and bishop’s Fce^, 
situated on a lofty hill 20 miles suutli-esi-t of .Si>>na : it lias a cathedral, 
a clerical seminary, several other churches and convenes ; manufac- 
tures <)f coarse linen, liats, pottery, and leather; and about 3SU0 
inliabitnnt.s. Colic, on the slope of a hill near tho sources of the river 
IClsa, an ulllucnt of the Arno, 12 miles north-west of Siena, is a 
hisliop's sec ; it has n fine crithcdral, several other chiirclic.“i, a large 
hospital, a clerical semiiioiy, a coii.-ervatory for thc education of young 
girl-s paper-mills, manufacLurio.s rif Avoolien.s and liats, of glass, pottery, 
and leather, and about inhabitants. 

’I’he proviuco of Urunscto con.-sists chiefly of a vast tract of murenima 
along tlie coast of tlie Mediterrarioan from the valley of the Goniia on 
the borders of tbe province of l*isa, to the Liikc of Burano and the 
rit’er l^^iora, being a length of about 70 milc.s, Avliilst its bri.'udtli fi'om 
ihe sea-coast inland is from Ifi to 20 miles. Besides the Om hr on 
pc‘\'’i*ral rivers How from the hills, Avhich form a belt along the iulancl 
side of the Maremma, and crossing the^hiiu run into the sea after a 
short course. I'hese streams are, tho Cornia, which after a course of 
21 inih‘.s eiiter.s the sliorc-liikc of riombiuo ; the Pccora,ii sniali river 
near Massa, Avhich entia’s tbe shore-lake of Scarliiio ; tho ISt'ana, which 
enters the Lake of Castiglione; the Alhciton, Avbieli, rising in the 
Muiitf Labm l*i snimuit about JUJlK) feot high, forming ]»art of tho 
gnnqi of Moiitamiata) lloAVs rapidly KoutliA\’ar<l, ]mst thc ruins of tho 
j**.trn.-can city of Satiirnia, and crossing thc Maremma enters the sea 
north of ^lonte Arg«mtaro. 

’rhe M.ureitnna is not a uniform level, for at several ]>OLnts the hills 
a]>proach near to tin' sea, dividing the plain into several basins, distin- 
guished by the names of Jilarcmuia of Ma-isa, Maremma of Grosseto, 
iVc. Active m.-asinvs avciv commenced for the drainage of a portion 
of til'.: marshy s of Grosseto, by the graud-ducal govermeut in ISoik 
Tiii're is a sucees.-tioii of sliore-lakes along ihe sea-coast, which by 
thi:ir mcplutic cxhalatioiis in suniiiK r occasion malaria. Tho largest 
are t?it^ lagoon of Castiglione, and the Lake of Oib..'tello, which is 
sail, and octtiipics an area of about ten square miles. Between the 
i.akc of Orbetello and the sea rises the rocky and lofty ]»roiiioiitory of 
Alonfc A rt/r.nturo, a (ronspicuous ol j-’ct i'rum the sea, whicli apjicars to 
have Lm-cti once .an inland. Monte Argeiitaio is of caleareons foriiia- 
tioii ; il occupies an .area about 22 miles i-i circumfiMCiicc, and the 
sumij^t i.s .about 1700 feet high. It i-i joined to the uiainland by two 
very narrow and low i.-^Uiuiuses Avhicli rini between the Tjiike of 
Orbflello and the sca-coa'^t, tht? nortlii>rninost of wliich i.s intersected 
by a narrow canal, uniting tbe lake .and tbe sea. The rca at ihe hioe 
of Monte Argeut.aro i.‘S xv.ry deep, and forms two good harbours, SauUi 
on thc nortli and /^//7 AWolc on the ea-.t. I'ort Ercole Jia.s a 
tlrong fort, and .Mrveral towers defend ^he coa-st on the foot of liie 
lilt .lint. The inouTitain j.s eovinvd with for-st.s Avhicli abound in 
game: it li.-is copious spring.^ .and excellent pa::^ture.--, and the air is 
pt-rfcctly healtliy. jN’ear i*ort Ercole artj the ruins of thc aucieiit 
Jl’riiriaii and Uom.an town of Cosn. The ruins are called A a.Sf:do?ita, 
fill* A\]iat reason i.s luiknowii. 'J’Jie walls constructed Avith iiicely-litted 
jwilygi.mid blockn of hard limestone still remain in tolerable proserva- 
thm. Avitb a chain of tower.s, of wliicli I I still remain. The walls of 
( si-:i inclose a quadrangle about a mile hi circuit, forming tbe level 
siiminit of a bill about fiUU feet aluive thc sea. At ihu foot of the 
hill AAam a station Siibcona, or Suecomi, on tho Aureliiin Aviiy. l*ni*1. 
I'lrcole, AAdiich still relain.s it..-i ancient name {Porfus JJcrculia), \va.s tho 
port of Cos;i. It is situated Goaa, under thc shoulder of 

All 111 Us Argentaro. 

'riie air of tho Maremma is very unwholesome, and the town.-; 
sitiaiUfl in it, with the exception tif Orbetello, are thinly inhabited, 
aiul subject to tlni inahiria fcA'cr. Tbe ]iriiioipal branch of iudu.-itry is 
iiio rearing of cattle, Avhich feed hi the Avido solitary jihiin-s and tlic 
cuUiiig of timber in tbe oxteii.^ivc fore.sta, Corn is sown, but not to 
a gmit extent. Tho wine made in tho Marcimim is not in iiiucli 
CHtt*.eiu. Great hydruulie. Avorxs undertaken since tlie lu.-ce.-.'iinu of 
thc prcisent Grand i)uke, have already ]u*<idiiced a consiilcnible improve- 
ment in tlie a ti nos]. here of a portion of the MareriiiJia.. ^ iScvcral of 
the Kgoons have been entirely draiis'd, and iK-conie cultivable land; 
the rivci*s Irivo been embanked ; a line ro;id lui-s been o]iened along 
the length of tho province, parallel to tho liim of tho ancieut Via 
Aui-cliu; liandaome bridges have been thrown ncrosH the rivers; 
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Artesian wells have been made to provide the iiibabitfints of Gronscto 
and other places with wholesome water : iin«l the consequence is that 
the population is increasing as the malaria decreases, fresh ground is 
broken up, and cultivation and life spread along tlies once desolate 
wastes. The chief products of the ]mjvinco are corn, wine, timber, 
silk, potash, and oil. 

OronEttOf the head town, built in the middle ages from the rums ot 
the Etruscan town of which was a f»'W miles distuit, lies in 

the midst of a wide jdain between tiio ()inl)roiio, the lagoon ol 
Castiglione, and the sea-coast, from ivliich it is distant (» miles, and 
about 45 miles S. from Siena. It is surrounded by wails and bastions, 
and contains about 2500 inliabitants. It has a bishop a boo, and has 
a clerical Hominary, and a civil and criminal tribunal for the province. 
Ma^a Maritima, a bishop's sec and a town with some fine buildings, 
is situated on a hill a few miles from tho sea-coast, north-east of 
Pionibino : po])iilatioii, about 3000. At Follonica, on the sea-coast, 10 
miles K from Msissa, are f^xterl^ivo furnaces and iron-works, in which 
the iron from the mines of Elba is smelted. Piombino is a Km:ill 
fortified seaport- town, facing tho island of VAha, from which it is 
divided by a channel about live miles wide. The principality of Piom- 
biiio, which formerly included the isle of Elba, btsloiigod to Prince 
]lacciocchi,brnthcr-in-lawof Najioleon I., from 1R0.5 till 181.5. Piombino 
is about 4 0 miles S. from Leghorn, and lias about 1 500 inhabitants. 
Near it are some traces of the ancient J*o][tutonm. The neighbouring 
lagoon is in progress of being dniiiied. Ottmjiifflia, a thriving town 
in the valley of the Cornia, jO miles N. from Piombino, stniuls on 
a hill, and lias a handsoinci church built in the 12th century, an 
hospital, and a popiilatiou of 2200. Orhefcllo is .a coii.sidor.ablc town, 
built on a promontory' which jirojocts into the salt lake of Orbcicllo. 
Tho walls of lyrbetello are formed of large stones without ceineni, and 
the town is strongly fortified on the side of tiie isthmus which iiiiitf*s 
it with the mainland. 'J'ho territory, which extended from the village 
of Talamoiie to the States of the (hiurch .and includod also a portion of 
the island of Elba, belongofl for ctuitiirics to Sjiain, .and was ceded in 
the last ccMitiiry to the king of tho Two Sicilies ; but by the treaty of 
Vienna it was niinexc<1 to Tuscany, of which it natunally forms a part. 
The town of Orbctello has about 3000 inhabitants, and enjoy.s alicaltliy 
climate, though the surrounding country is allected by malaria. 
The lake abounds with fisli. Pifirffinno, an inland town in a fine 
situation in tho valley of tho Finra at the foot of the lofty group of 
Moiitamiaia, has al)out 2000 inhabitants. The Flora, which li.as its 
source in the inouniain of tho same name, runs southward, and 
after a course of about 30 milcss in ilio Tuscan territory enters the 
Hiatos of the Church, and i>asses near Mbntsdto, after which it enters 
the sea. 

The island of Giglio, the ancient Jj/ifium., which belongs to the ])ro- 
vince of (Irosseto, is 11 iniles AV'. by S. from Monte Argentaro : it has 
a harbour on its e.'istorn coast, and a i^astlo with a village on the hill 
above it. Tiie surface is 0 milos long by 3 miles broad, and lillly ; 
the rocks arc of granitic formation, oxcc|ji in tho western ])art, Avhcrc 
tlufy are calcareous. The inhabitaiits arc very industrious, and culti- 
vate corn and tho vine. They export .annually 12,000 barrels of wine 
to tbo continent. A iiiiinbiT of llnaii are fishermen and 8.ai]ors. 
Almost all tho families arc iios.sf\«4sed of some lauded prupci'ty. A 
considerable part of tho island is eovore* I with timber tnaw. When 
Home was t.aken hy Alaric a iiiiiiibcr of the citi/.ens took reft||^ in 
this island. 

The neighbouring j.slai]d of Gianutifi is about .5 milc.s in circuit ; it 
is destitute of springs, and uninhabited. Some lioinan remains have 
Issen found upon it, which show that the island was once inhabited. 
It is the ancient /Hauium, wdiich 7'Jiny says the Greeks called 
A ricmvHa. 

SIENA, a city in Tuscany, is situated cm a hill surrounded by 
other hills, 21 miles S. froiri Florence, and 45 miles E.S.10. from Leg- 
honj, ou the high road from Floi'cnco to Homo, uu<l has about 20,U0C) 
inhabitants. It is 34 miles by railway distant to tho south-east 
from the Kmpoli junction on the Floreiice-Pisa railroad. Siena is an 

libishop's see ; it lias a university, a town library of 5U,000 voluiiifw 
and^ several ancient and TnetliaQval uiauuscripts, a gymnasium, a 
clerical Hexninnry, several i^emcntary schools, an academy of tho fine 
arts, a deaf and dumb institution, u largt; hospital, an orphan asylum, 
a workhouse ior the destitute, a savings bank, and an asyliiin for poor 
children. Tlie principal manufactures consist of silks and woollens. 

Siena abounds with line c.hnrches. Tho cathedral, one of the oblesi 
in Italy, is rich in marbles, sculpture's, and piiiutiiigs. The exterior 
is cased with marble, blac.k and white. The |iavoTneiit is of white 
marble, on which iiiiiniTons liguri's have been engraved or cut in, 
representing biblic.nl subjects. Jn the annexed hall, called the Eibli 
theca, are 10 frescoes by Pinfuricchio, representing the principal 
events of tho life of Pope Pius IT. (/Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini of 
Sieiiab The splendid ciiapcl of tho Chigi family, constructed by 
I'opo Alexander VJJ., is rich in lapis-Jozuli and green marble, bronze.s, 
and statues. The bajitistery, which is a separate church detacliofi 
from tho catlndral, ns at Pisa and Florcnco, is an octagon, ami 
eiitiroly cased with m.arblo inside and out, and adomcrl with sciilji- 
litres by the earliest Tuscan artists. In the church of iSaii JJonienico 
is a good painting ou wood of the Virgin and Child by Guido di 
Ghezzo of Bieua, of the date 1221, long before the birth of Cimnbue, 
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wJio has been gcnornlly considered na the restorer of Ibaliou painting. 
In the academy of tho fine arts of Siena there is a painting of 
St. Peter and St. John by Pierrolino of Siena, who flourkhed about 
A.T). 1100. Siena abounds with productions of the earlier artists, 
both of its own school and of the Florentine school. Among the- 
numerous churches, those of San Martino, San Agostiiio, San Spinto, 
La Concezione, and others are rich in paintings by good masters, 
in tho street Dell' Oca is the house, now converted into an oratory, 
in which Saint (Jatheriue of Siena was burn in 1347 

Tho Piazza del Catnpo is concave, in the form of a shell, and sur- 
mundi'd by arcades, and adorned with a fountain : it was once the 
forum of tho republic of Siena. Eleven streets branch out of it. 
'J'his piazza is immortalised by Daute in the llth canto of his 
Piirgatorio. Tho streets of Siena are gcncmlly narrow, crooked, 
and uneven. The general appearance is that of an old decayed city. 
In tlie 14th century, before tho great plague of 1318, tho population 
of Sioua and its suburbs .amountt«l to 180,000. Tho people of Siena 
are noted for tho purity and melody of their speech. 

Among the palaces the mo.st remarkable is tho Palazzo del Publico,' 
or town-hou.so, a massive structure of the middle ages, which is 
adorned with frescoes of the 1 3th and 14tli centuries, commemorating 
events of the national history. Tlie palaces Petrueci, J’icuolomini, 
Saracini, Handiuolli, and Hiioiisignori contain some good paintings. 
The town-gate, called Porta Caiunllia, is remarkable for its archi- 
tecture. iSimia is well supjilicd with good Avator by aquediicts from 
the neigh ho 11 ring hills, and is adorned with several haiidsuirie 
fountains. 

Sicii.a is mentioned among the Itom.au colonics by the name of 
iSena Julia or Sena. (PJin., iii. 5.) It is lueiitioiietl as a bislmj/s 
seij in the Gth century. A council i^s held at Siena in 1058, wlieroiii 
l*oj)e Nicholas 11. was elected, ill tho «tru 7 gle betwiicii tiregory \'ll. 
and Henry TV., Siena gt^nerally espoused tho cause of tliu eii)])f:ror, 
Florence that of the I'opc ; and the two republics Avere then*- 
fore fi*cquouily at war. In 1258 Farinata dogli TJbeiti, being 
exiled from Florence with other Uhibclines by tlie Gindpli ])arty, 
retired to Siena, Avln^re being joined by reinfurcomonts from Sicily 
and Pis.a, ho marched with the militia (»f Siena meet the Guelphs 
lit Monte Aperto near tlie Arliia, and defeated them completely Avilb 
the loss of 10,00U killed, and as iniiiiy prisoners. Tho carroecio of 
Fbirencc Avas dragged in triumph to Sieua, After the estabiishiiieiit 
of Charles of Anjou at Naples, tho Guc4[)Us obtained for a Lime the 
prei)onderaiiC(» at Siena, and the Ghibelines were banislKMl. In tJu; 
ineantimo Siciia extended its doniinion over the lowlands of tlifr 
Maremina ns far as tho sea, but it tiever became n naval power like 
Pisa. For the last half of the 14th ei*ntury the republic of Siena 
Avas torn by diHsensioiiH bctwci u tho nobles, and a j«u*ty led by tho 
Salitiibeni (tlnMnseives nobles), who wished to remoilol the gikvi-rn- 
iiieiit. In 1384 the reformers Avere driven away t<i the mijiibtu' of 
40UO; tlie Arvliole of the nobles Avho luul btmi ]»i*oviou.sly exileiL 
retnrnf?d into tlie toAvn. 

In 1432 tho emperor Sigismund came to Siena, AA'here he awis 
rcceiv'cd Avitli great honour. In 14li0 IVqie T'iusll. vi'-iti:<l Siemi, 
his native t(»wn, and strove, but with little success, to ]iut an eiitl to 
the civil discord Avhich ever lurked in the bosom of that republic. In 
1482 a new tumult broke out; many ikm'kouh AA'cre lUTcst'Ml, soims 
throAvn out of the windows of tho town -house, others beheailed in 
various prisons, and the rest bauishinl, lined, and excluded for ev«M- 
Voiii civil oilicrs. The old party of the reformers was tlitni n-ciillcd, 
and the government became more domocnitic, but not more orderly ; 
for factions coiiti 11 lied to rage among tuc peopl '. Jn 1487 the exiles 
entered the city by stnitageni, and look ])ossessi()ii of the state. A 
council of 720 citizens AA'.as then appointi^d from among vaiious 
p.'irlif'S, Avhich ii]q»oiiited an executive council of 24 jiidivItluiUs for 
live years, on tlio condition that the public oilices should be^ no longer 
given by favour, but draw'ii for by lot. Paiidolfo l*<!trucci, a citizen 
of an old iaiuily of Sieu.a, .an able unscrupulous man, rose to inlbi- 
oiitial eiiiinence by liis activity in conducting the business of the 
council. Ho made himself still more powerful in tho suhsequent 
general disturbances of lUdy, and becamo in reality the dictulur of 
Siena. Petrueci died in 1512. His sons, not iiaviug the capacity 
of tlioir father, did not long retain power, and wore obliged to 
emigrate. 

After tho fall of Florence in 1530, Siona retained for inaily years 
its republican government, under tlie protection of Oharles V. ; but 
civil dit'seusioiis continuing, the emperor sunt a Spanish garrisou to 
enforce uifier, ill 1547, and began buiUliiig a castle to, overawe tho 
town. In 1552 the citizens, Avoaiy of Spanish interference, rose in 
arms and drove tho Spaniards away, and applied for assistance to 
Henry 11. of France, who sent them a small garrison. TJiey also 
made common cause with tbo Florentine exiles led by I'ietro Strozzi, 
Avhich gave to Duke Cosmo of Florence an opportunity of iiitorforiiig 
ill the affairs of Siena. Llis troops, united to tlioso of the emperor, 
drstroyecl the towns and villages Avhich remained faithful to Siena. 

It Avas then that tho Maromma was reduced to a Avilderiiess. At last, 
in April, 1555, Siena c.apitulated tlirough famine. Jn 1557 it was 
given up by Spain to Duke Cosmo, who reunited it with tho itsst of 
Tuscany, of which it lias over since formed a part. 

SIEUADZ. [PonANi).J 
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SIEUEK:. [Moskllr.] 

SIEKRA LEONE is the nnmo of a cape on the wcFt coast of Africa, 
in 8" 80^ If* lat., of n river or icatuai'y vrljich enters the ocean on tlie 
north iide of* the cape, and of a British colony established on a penin- 
sula of which the cape forms the north-westom extremity. The 
name has been extended to a large district, called the coast of Sierra 
Leone. This region comprehends those parts of Western Africa 
whioh are watered by the rivers that fall into the Atlantic between 
Capo Verge, in 10"' 12^ N. lat., and Slierboru Island, in 7*" 30' N. lat. 
It is botiiided N. by the part of Senogambia subject to the king of 
F«>ota Jallon : E. by Sangara, a part of iSudan ; S. by the (irain 
Coast; and W. by tlio Atlantic. Its urea is estimated at 25,000 
sqiiai'c miles. 

Coastline , — IVom Capo Verga the coast runs south-east to Alligator 
Point, and is low and Hat, and covered with mangroves. It is divideil 
into numerous islands by the several arms of the rivtsr Pungas and by 
the Dembia River, which reaches the sea a few miles N. from Alligator 
J'oint. That headland is the tennination of the Soomba range, which 
rises in the interior to an elevation of 1705 foot. Beyond Alligater 
Point the Sangiira iliver, of which the Dcinhia is a hraiicli, o])enH into 
a doe]) hay, lined with a siicccssion of shoals and reefs. The south 
shore of tJio hay terminates in Tuniho Point, a long rocky flat. Tfere 
ili(t land rises gnuhially into a Tiioiintaiiious tract, of which tlie highest 
])eak yet rnejistirod is Mount Knkuliinah, 2010 feet above the sea-level. 
Within 0 miles from the shore at Tumho I'oint, and 75 miles from 
(Jape Verga, lie the Isles do Loss, or llilas dos Idolos, a group of low 
islands and reefs inelositig a safe and cuiivonient anchorage. These 
islands liave a eonsideruble native ]inpuIation. They possess a vaiu- 
ahle fishery, and abound with the silk-cotton ti*ee, and still more with 
the ]>iilni-tree, from which a JaTj^o (juantity of oil and wine is pro- 
duced. The three prinoipj^l^ialainds arc (Crawford Island, which 
(Muitaiiis a British settlemeiiti Factory Island, and Tamara, or 
h'ootahur. 

From Tumho Point the coast continues low and Hat, and extends 
about 70 miles nearly din^ south t<i the yieniusnla of iSioira Ticoiie. It 
is broken by thes arms of several rivers into many clusters of islands, 
and the hanks of the streams are clothed . with mangroves. About 
inlchvay the wooded island of Matacong lies near a headland, on the 
Sf>ntU,siile of which the river Fouricuria forms an icstunry two miles 
wide, W'ith a sand-hank across the cliaiineh 'fhe fcstuary of the Sierra 
Jjconc ItiviT, from tlic Isle of Lco]iard-< on the north to Ca])e Sierra 
Leone on the south, has a width (»f 10 miles. The northern or 
Lulloi'n shore is much de])rcs.sed and marshy, iiud runs In a stmiglit 
line to 'I'agriiii Point, op|»<>Hite Frecjtown. The southern shore is 
rocky, ainl bc-twcuMi Freetown and the Capo is indented by several 
small hay.^, of which tl\e most important is the Bay of Franeia or 
St. (leorgt!, where a iiiiinber of streams fmm the adjacent heights 
LMinhiiit* to form the finest watering-place for ships on the coast. 
hVoni Cji]»e Sierra Ijcono, 'vvlnn’O a lightlionse liu.s been lately erected, 
soutliwaril by h'al.se Cape to (Ja]>e Shilling, the wiwt coa.st of the 
pi’iiiiisul:i is nieky. The beach is h«Nitoii by a heavy surf, which can 
nilTy he ]i:issed by c:ino(!M, ami someliiiieH ut)L even by them. Two 
i.sl.Liids, the Cii'cat ami Little ljauaiia.s, lie near CJafie Shilling, and 
1 - 1 -seni blit the adji lining coast in elevation and structure. They arcs 
.'diiiost continuous, ami e.xtend six miles in length anti about a mile in 
briM.dth. The (h-eat Banana eoiitaiiis many wild cattle. On these 
islands there are two villages, called Dublin and liicketts. 

awl Protliicc. — From Capo Verga inland a tract of 
hi/li liiml, much bmkon by ravines and narrow valley.*i, and nowhere 
nmiv Mian lOUO fm*t alsivc Mu* sira-lovel, (extends north by ciist, and 
thfii oast, to tJie table lain] of Foota .ialloii, near 11'' W. li»ng, IinmO' 
diatoly within this iinrthoni boundary tin? country is still very little - 
known. In general it is moiintaiiious. hVoiii W. long, a gently 
undulating tract spreads westw:ird for 8f) or 1*0 miles, with a goiieral 
idevatioii of 300 fei:t above the sea. Kxt'-nsive vales and fertile 
meadows, lielted with stri])s of wood, and decorated with clumps of 
trees of the densest foliage, arc occa.sJoiially divt'rsjficd by liills, or 
broken by dee]> ravines, and furrowed by nimieiMri rivulets, sunk far 
below tho Hurfiiee. Tlie soil of the valleys is a rich vegetable mould 
mixt'd with iron-clay and sainl, requiring little labour, and very pro- 
ductive. Borne of tho lower dqiressious become swanqis during the 
rainy season. Rice and ground-nuts are tlie principal ci'o]).s ; luaizis 
yain.s, and maudioc are extensively grown. Cattle and sliec]) aiHs 
numerous. Horses are inqtorteil friiin Sangar.a, which lies farther 
east. This loyci country is hounded on the west by a mountain i*ango 
riiiiniug GO mihsH from uoriii to south hotweeu 11° and 12“ W. long. 
Tho rango is broken in several yilaces by rivers Ho wing westward 
through B]iacious valleys. Sa Wolhi, nnu* 11° W. long., N. lat., i.s 
IHOO feet high, and Bomba town stands on a mottuteiii 1H00 feet above 
the sea. The hills, in a few places l>are from their Bteepncs.s, are 
generally belted round tho base with oaifi wood-trees, and on tho 
liigher parts dotted to tho summits with palm-trees and clothed with 
grass, which continues green throughout tho year. Between the Helds 
are frequent clusters of palm-trees. TIio ])iiiu-applo is tho prevailing 
IVuit. Cattle and goats and other domestic uiiiuials are luimcrous. 
Between this Lilly country and the sea lies the main part of the coast 
of Bierrii Leone, forming a plain of about 100 miles in breadth, varied 
in some places by rocky tracts traversed by deep ravines, and in others 


by depressiouB, whioh are converted by tho rains into extensive swamps, 
and in the dry season are covered with grass nine or ten feet high. The 
country is fertile, but only partially cultivated. White or Carolina 
rice grows in gi'eat perfection ; i-Oil rice, which keeps longer, is raised 
more extensively by tho natives for their own consumption. Goats 
ui*» common, but cattle and sheep are rare, and horsos are not roared. 
Over all the interior, as well as in the colony, ])oultry is abundant, hut 
of a diminutive kind. Guinea-fowls are yileutiful, and much larger 
than those in Enghitid. Wild bees are very numerous. Fish abound 
on the coast and in all tiie rivers. Tho wild animals are tlie elephant, 
huHido, various species of niitelopes, monkeys, of which tho chimpan- 
zee is tho most remarkable, leojiards, and wolves. 

The peninsula of Biorra Leone, which chiefly constitutes the terri- 
tory of the colony, is 25 miles long from north to south by 12 miles 
broad. It is hounded N. by the Bicrra Leone River ; E. by tho Bunco 
River and tlie (Julmont Creek ; S. by tho Culinont Creek and Yawrey 
Jlay; and W. by the Atlantic. Its ai'ea is 220 square miles. The 
interior of the piMiiiisiila is an elevated region of uneven surface, 
Avhicli rises from *100 to 1000 feet above the sea, ami is overtopped by 
conical peaks, among which Sugar-Loaf and Ijoicestor Mciuntains 
attain an elevation of between 2000 and 3000 feet. Tho whole region 
is covered with a good soil, which, on tho arrival of tho British 
colony, was entirely, and is still in part, clothed with largo forest- 
trees, among which is the silk-cottou-tree, ilio truuk-t of which are 
made into canoes often lai^o cuoiigh to contain 100 men. Tho indi- 
genous esculents arc yams, plantains, Indian corn, sweet i>otatues, 
okro, puuqikins, and spinach. The fruits of tho soil are tho cocoa- 
nut, the baobab, or inonkoy-hread, banana, orange, pine-apple, guava, 
pomegnuiate, lime, pajiaw, and Africaii plum. Coilee, sugar, indigo, 
and cotton have been iutroduceil by the British, and grow well. Some 
European fruits are culiivat.od on the higlior parts, and the vine 
flourishes in the gardens of Freetown. Yams, iiiandioc, pumpkins, 
plantains, tuid Imliau corn constitute the priucii>al food of the 
iiihahitaiits. 

Jilverit, — Of the rivers of Sierra Leone the most northern is the 
I’ongas, which reaches the sea, on both sides of 10° N. lat., by four 
arms. Several rivers faU into the sea hetwocu Cape Tumho and the 
mstuary called the River of Sierra Ijooiio. Some of these rivers, 
])articularly the Mellikuri and Searcies, are visited by vessels for cam- 
Wiiod, teak-timber, and ground nuts. Of the great and little Searcies, 
the former, called also Kaha and Muii.'o, runs more than 300 miles. 
The most importaut river is tho JlokcUe, which is navigable at certain 
seasons for a great ]>art of its course. It rises in the mountain.s which 
eparate Sierra Leone from Siulan, at an elevation of 1417 feet above 
the sea-level, and runs iirst south, and afterwards either west or south- 
west, until it a])proacLies within 30 Tnlles of the sea, when it spreads 
<mt in a wiile mstuary, called the River of Sierra Leone, wiiicli is 7 
miles wide opposite Freetown, ainl constitutes tho harbour of the 
colony. At the close of tho dry sciisou the Rukelle is navigable for 
boats only to Rokoii, a distance of 50 miles from its lestunry ; hut in 
all other si asous, to a much greater distanc(^ Tlio course of the 
Kammuiika River, which falls into Yawrey Bay, i.s generally fiarallcl 
to that of the Rckcllc, and sometimc-s only 10 riiilos from it. 

(holofft/. — Tin? gi?ology of this region is little known. The Sierra 
I^coDo Mountains, the Banana Islamls, and the Isles fie Loss are 
KUppMcd to he of volcanic origin. Tho main section of the interior 
is a vast alluvial i>laiii, tbrouidi which basaltic rocks in many places 
]>rolrude. Iron is worked in the most hilly jiarts of the iiitcriur. The 
natives have much gold, but it. is brought from the countries on Llio 
up]ier part of the Joliba. Salt i.s made along the low shuro.s. 

Cliuiiiti:, -There are two seasons, tlic; wet aii<l the dry. The former 
lasts from May to November, and is always iisliereil in and terminated 
by toriiadoos. Notliing can cxceeil the gloominess of the weather 
during this period. The hills are wra]>|ki:(l in iiiqioiictrable fugs, and 
the rain falls in such torrents as to prevent any one from leaving liis 
* oiise. At this period the diseases which jirovfi so fatal to tho coast 
have generally made their a])]iearaiK!(\ though the}' can scarcely be said 
to belong jxuailiiu’ly to any season. 'L'Jie aver.ige quantity of rain which 
fall.s appears to he about IGO inches, of which one-half falls in July and 
August. The air is then loaded with vapours, the destructive ellects 
of which are observed iu many objects. The putrefaction of animal 
subshmees and the fcrmentatioii of vegetables take place with a 
rapitlity that can hanlly bo conceived, Tho rains are often iiiter- 
rii])ied by several line days in Ruccessiou. 

Being at no great distance from the eipiator, a high degree of heat 
\a experienced all tlie year round. It is oven iirohable that the mean 
heat of this country cxceetls that of the equator, being 81“ and 82 ’. 
Tho greatest heat is experienced iu the months preciHling the rainy 
season, in which the mean teiiqier'.ituro may be about 83 '. Sierra 
Jjcone does not enjoy tho advunlages arising ftvmi tho trade-wind.^, 
which, in tho West Indies ojierato so jiowcrfully in reducing the 
tempcrsiture and reudering the climate more tolerable to Europeans. 
There is however a pretty regular Hiicee.ssioii of sea atul laud breezes. 
The Hea-hreoze usually sels in at ten o'clock, hut sometimes two or 
tliroc hours later, and blows from the west-iiorth-wost. It is always 
cool aiitl pleasant, hut varies grealJy in streugtli. The laud-hreczes set 
in about nine o’clock in the evoniug, and are iu general heated, and 
loaded with humid exhalations fram the low and swampy grounds 
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over which they Sierra Leone i« noted for the niihcnltlmirsH 

of itrt climate, bub tliere ie groat variation in tliiH point in difl«ri*iit 
years. In the interior the rains are inuoh less abiiiid.*int, and the heat 
is four or five degroos loss. 

/nhahi(anii*.—~^vo difiV-nnit tribes inliatiit the coast of Sierra Le«aie, 
all of whom belong to tin? lo'gro race, but they liavo attaiiiod fhucroiit 
degrees of civili^^ation. 'fhe roiiiitry north of the river K.'iba is 
occupied hy the Matidin;roffH, wliofiu clli^^f town is Fouricaria. J*o- 
twceii this river mnl tiie Roktaic are tlio n^inianiiccs, near tlie niid 
the Jjiiiiba farther iiilatul. Soiitl* ol the* Ilokolle are the Jvoorjiiiko, 
and the most eastern portion i.-t nccn])i(!d by tins Soolinia. Jt la 
bahlo that there are other ti ib s in tlniso jiarU of tlio cuniitiy whieh 
have not yet been vi^itt tl by Jiuropenns. The lilandingocs, who arc 
Miihaniintvfnns!, liave nia.le some ]>r<ign*s.^ in civili.satioii ; they are 
«li.il.ingiii.-i!ied by tin ir activity and restlessness, and are peiietrsiting 
farther south, some of thcni having settled in the vicinity of the 
American colony of Liberia. Thu Tinmiiiiotw occupy a country extend- 
ing IM) miles from east to west, and .Oh mile.«i from north to south. 
'J’Jieir country is divided into four nomiiml districts, governed by 
headmen, wlu> always assume tlio title of king. They cultivate the. 
groiiml, though witii h?as skill and industry than their neighbours. 
The Tiimuuiec.s arc very docile.; they soon accommodate ibcjrnsclves 
to European habits, and are in g'*ncral much attached to their em- 
ployers. They have t luur fetishes am I grei*grees, and iioim of tluaii 
have embraeed Christianity or Mohammedanism. Their biwns are 
Kamhia, Porto Logo, M.aeabele, and Ma Yo>so. The eoiiiitiy of the 
Liinba is still little known. ^Mle Kooi'anko uccnpy a conn try extend- 
ing east to the banks of the Joliba. Jii language and co-itiinie they 
closely resemble the Maiidingde-s Vnit they are by no moan.s so liaml- 
Mome or so intelligent. The language, excejit a few words wJiich have 
Hiin’ei'ed a little fnnii corniption, is the sa.mc as that Kpokcii by the 
Marnliiigoeft, hut tin r maimers hear a slrongor adinity to those of 
the Tiinaniiee.s. Tiny iliv.ss however like the ]\landingoe.s, with great 
decemy, and the manuractiire (»f cotton-cloth is goncr;d among them. 

■ The Kooraiiko eonnt iy contains the towns of Seemeva, Kolakonka, and 
Ivamato. I’lie iSooJima, wlio oirciipy the country between tl»e Ivooranko 
<111 the south and Koota rJalloii on the liorth, arc described as mu.-:t‘iilar 
and short in .stature, averaging in height from o feet li iiiche.-; to f) foe-t 
S indies, '.riie capital of tluj Sooliina is Falaha, which t?on.d d..s of 
about 'lUdO huts, and coiitaius about KtOUd iubabitants. Otlun* towns 
in the interior are Saiigoora, Semba, MousJiiah, ami Koiikoihiogont, 
which have altogether alMiiit lf>,ddd inhabitants. 

The. population of il;c colony in 1H51 was 'IL.'iOl. It iiieluded 
iudividualH fi-om as tiiany as IdO African trihe.s. Tlio iiuiriber <»f Eiiro- 
]ieans was little more than 100. Of slaves brought to the, coJonj' 
in 1S4SJ and liSfiO, us many as IhSha emigrated. The colony i.s 
divided into 10 parishes, which are under the 8 ii[ierintt?ijdence of tlie 
liishoji of Sierra Leone, 13 Kuro]icau and throe native clergym<*ii. 
There nro good stone ehnrchc-s in almost eveiy impoi'taiit vilhige in 
the colony. The We.d<yaii Method i.s Ls have four iiiinistiTs and 
sevend native lay pivauhcrs. They Iiavt^ seven chapels in Freetown, 
and eiglit in tlio villages. There arc about 30 chajads Indongiug to 
other sects; the iniuistej's are genernliy j>ei' 8 oii.s of colour. Extensive 
jirovisioii has been made for education in the colony. The (liiiirch 
Missionary Society ami the We.sleyans have schools in the vill.ages 
and many parts of the rural di.strict.'^. In Frcolowii the (j^iirch 
Missionary Society lias a (Jraiuinar ^x'bool amt a female in.^titutitui, 
ami near the town, the Fourah Jlay Institution for genei'al education 
iind the training of t<^acher.s and inini.'jtiT.s. The AVe.-deyan Method- 
ists have also a training pohool at. King 'J'oiri's Point in Freetown, 
in wliicli the ]>u]u 1 s are clothed and fed at llie ex]ieijse of the society. 

I'lie affairs of the colony are adriiini.st.tM*ed b 3 >^ a govermu' and a 
council of sevou or more memhers, a]ij)oiiitc<l ly the crown at the 
recommemlatioii of the governor; the chief justice, queen's advocate, 
and colonial secrctaiy lieiiig inoinhers ex fiflicio. Tlie law courts are 
the As.sizo, Royal CornTnis. 9 ion ami Chancery courts*, the (!onrt of tlic 
Ordin!ir 3 % of the Recorder of Freetown, of Vice-Admiralty for adju- 
dicating on captured slave sliijis, and tlic Police and Small JJeht 
courts, 'fho revenue i.s derived from custum.y duties, of which tlic 
most important is an ad-vulurcm duty of four ])cr cent, on all Lritish 
and foreign goods imported, and from a few loc.il tixcsi, the mo.st 
proiluctive being the spirit licence. A house and lan<l tiix lust levied 
ill 1^52 product d in that 3-4 ar 307o/. African produce pay.s no dut 3 \ 
The rcveiino for l«r >2 wa.s ly,SS<J^. Hi,-. iJt/., the expenditure was 
ID,/ 03/. I*l». 2</. The principal articles cxporUil from tlm coloiy are 
teak timber, camwood, gingi-r, pejipcr, )>alin-oil, nuts, gum-copal. C(d;i- 
nuts, and ivoiy. The chief imjiorts are India goods, cotton mnnn- 
factures, arm.s, ammunition, liurdw.are, beads, Bjirits, ale, and wine 
from (Ireut ISritaiii; and tobacc?o, lumbt'r, and cotton good.s from the 
United Statce. The lishericH of tliu Runana iHhinds and the Ules j 
Loss employ from 150 to 200 boats and cauocB, and from 1000 to 
1500 men. 

./•VciYom;//, the capitid, HtandH on the north aide of the jieninsula, and 
on tlie leit bank of the Sierra Leone River, about 5 milcB from the 
HCtt, ill S“ 20 ' N. hit., 13*' 1 *' \V. long., on an iticliucd plane at the foot 
of Hoiiic hilL, on which lU'e the guveruor'a reHideiico or Fort Thorn- 
ton, the buiTiickB, and Bomo other public buildings. It ia 50 feet 
above the sea-level at high- water mark, and is regularly laid out in 


I fine wide atreots, thickly interspersed witli orange, lime, banana, and 
• cocoa-nut trees. Many of the hou.ses nro commodious and aubatantial 
! stone buihiiiigs. Tlio jiopiilatioii of Freetown is about 16,000. The 
town contains St Gcorgo’s church, a good stone building; aovenil 
chapels and school-houses; tlie (Jhurch Miasioiinry and Wesleyan 
MiH.sionary iiistitiitiona; a Grammar sclmol ; a market-house, fish- 
market, custom-house, and jjiil, including the lunatic asylum. The 
navigublo entrance of the river is narrow', there being an extensive 
slioaT with ateep sides in the middle of tho river, called the Bulloni 
slinals. The river can only bo entered with a sea breexo, which, 
though tolerably regular, ia not ahva 3 ^s certain either in strength or 
duration. a small village 2 miles E. from tho town, has a 

cliiireh and parsonage, and a liospitd, to which is appcmlod the lower 
ho. 4 pitnl, a Imildiiig between the village ami the sea. JtcgciU* s-Town^ 
at tlie basin of Sugar-Loaf Uiil, (i miles S. from Freetown, conaists 
of a number of streets regularly laid out, and contains a good stone 
church, a ]>arsoTi!ige, several school-liousca, including a misHionary 
training institution, 11 gi»verumoiit house, and aovoral 'warehouses. 
Many houses of this ii:itive.s arc Imilt of atone. Glouccxtfir^ between 
Froistown and RcgiMifs-'J'owu, luia a ni‘:it stone cliurcli and missionary 
residence, with a government esLablishmciit for African children under 
a native schoolmaster. There aris many other villages in tho colony, 
with jiopiilatious varying from 100 ti» nearly 2000. In the eastern 
districts nro Wellington, Newl:tnd.s, Allcu's-'rown, Hastings, Stanley, 
Victoria, Jtokolle. Waterloo, Calmont-'rowii, Canqiboll-Town, and 
JVlaciloiiald. ill the western di.^trict are Kent, ibisscll, Vork, and 
Su.sHi'x. Ju the moiintaiiions ilistrict are ikithiirst, ('harlotte, Leici'stor, 
Gloucester, Wilbcrforce, (kingo-Towu, Murray -'row'ii, Abonlecii, 
Liimle 3 % Goderich, and Adonkia. ^ 

The British Colon v of Sierra Jicorre w.is e.stabli.died in 1787 by some 
]>hiIai.ithroj lists, avJio intended to show that colonial ]>rodu(;tio:is could 
be obtaiueii without tho labour of slaves, in that year 470 negroes, 
then living in a state of destitution in London, were removed to it; 
and ill 1700 their number w'as ineivascd by 1 ISM) individual.^ of tho 
same mcc, who had boon Fettled in l^ova Scotia, but could not bear tlni 
sijverity of that climate. Ten 3’<:arri later, 550 IVIaroons were trans- 
ported from Jamaica to Sierra Leone; and in 1810, when a black 
regiment in the West Indies. wa.‘i disbamied, 1222 black soldiers and 
their families ■were settled there. Since the ;ih' Jitioij of the slave-trade 
in JS 07 , tho slaves captured by the British ci’nifiisrs have been settled 
ill the colony, and tho pojmlalioii lias hrcii tbu.s so much increased, 
that ill 1820 it amounted to 12,000, and in 1>1(> to about 45,000; 
sineii then it has been kept nearly statioii.iry by einigiMtioii. In LSLS 
Die Isles do Lofs, and luori? rectaitly the Banana iFlands, were added 
to the C 0 I 0113 ' bv purciia.si‘. 
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SILESIA (.Schlesieii), a province of Pru.-.sia, i.s sitirited betw'ei'ii 
40'' 4t)' and .52 " 8' N. lat., 1 I ' 25' and li>' i5' E. long. It is bounded 
N.W. by Rraiideiibnrg; N.E. by Posen; J-l. by .Poland; S.E. by Austrian 
Galicia; S. b3^ Austrian Sile.sia. ; and S.W. by' Bohemia. The province; 

210 miles in length from north-ea^t to south-west, and from 7 0 to 
80 miles in briaidth from east to west. 'J'hc area of t he province i.s 
15,005 square uiilo.s. The population in 1852 amoniitcd to 3,173,171, 
of whom 34,373 were Jews, and the reniaiiiiler lh'ot.e.slanlH and 
Gatholics in nearly equal iinnibciv. The river Oder, which becomes 
navigable soon after entering the Prussian huiiudary, divides tho 
province in its wJiolo length into two near] 3 ' equal parts, which are 
vi-ry dillcrcnt from each other. That on the left bank, which is 
called the German siile, hilh', but has a very fertile soil, 
which amxily rewards the lahoiir of the husbandman.. That on tin: 
right bank, called the Pnli.sli .side, consists eliifOy of a sandy and not 
A'cry fruitful soil. There are however some s.'iudy tracts oil tho German 
siile, and some rich and productive iqiota on the Pj^isli side. The 
country i.H highest, on tiie south-eastern frontier, ana dccliiie.s more 
towards Die nurth-western fioiiiier, wlieiiJ it i.s the lowest. 

Where the frontiers of Silesia and Bohemia meet, u mountain eliaiii 
rises, which extends southward to tho Foiirce.s of tho Breswa and the 
< >.sirawiixa, where it joins the Carpathians, divides the basin of the 
Odor on tho one side fnmi thoso of tho ISlbe and Danube on the othor, 
and forms the natural boundary between Silesia und Bohemia and 
Moravia. This chain, called hy tho general name of tho Sudotic chain, 
is divided into diilerent jiaris, bearing dilfereiit names, as tho Iserge- 
birgo, tho Riosengebirge, the loftiest and wildest part of the ■whole 
chain, tho Suhnackopiie, which is 4350 foot above the level of tho sea, 
the Glatz Mountains, &o. In Die interior there arc some ranges iineun- 
ni'cted with the great chain — tho jiriii(;ii»al of whiuli is the Zobteugo- 
birge, 2318 feet above tho level of the sea. Uu the right side of the 
Oder, fii.iiii tho part where its couiv i.s to the uuriliward, the high 
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land diaappears, and thoao immenao plains begin which chanusteriae 
this part of Europe. Tho Odor, locally called the Ader, comes from 
Iforavio, and receives the Elsa, tho IClodnitz, the Slobor, and the 
Bartsch, on the right side ; the Oppa, the Neiase, tho Ohlau, and tho 
Katabach, on the left. The Boher^ a considerable stream, which carries 
down the drainage of the northern slope of the Itieaougebirge, travorsea 
the north-eastern paH of Silesia, passing Bunzlau and Sugan, below 
which town it forms for a short distance the boundary of Silesia and 
Prussian Saxony, and then entering Brandenburg, joins tho Oder 
below CroBsen. A small portion of the province west from Oorlitz 
belongs to the basin of the Spree. There are few lakes, and those which 
are so called are rather large ponds. The laigest are the Koschnitz, 
Moswitz, and Schlawer lakes. The last is however four miles in 
length, but nowhere above a milo in breadth. Tho air is tolerably 
mild, except in the mountainous tracts ; but in the southern districts 
the temperature for obvious reasons is lower, and the winter longer 
and more sovere. 

Among the u»4eful animals of the province arc — horses, homed 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine, game, fish, bees, and domestic poultry. 
Wolves are found on the Zobteiigebirge, otters in the Bober, and 
sometimes beavers in the Oder. The vegetable products are — corn, 
pulse, potatoes, ganlen vogetables, fruit, flax, tobacco, hops, madder, 
wood, teazle, and timber. The minerals are copper, lead, cobalt, 
arsenic, iron, and zinc. This last metal is found in Silesia and in the 
adjoining territory of Cracow in far greater quantities ‘than in any 
other country in Europe. Other iiihieral products ana sulphur, 
marble, alum, lime, and, above nil, coal, of which about two millions 
and a lialf tuns are annually obtained. Though Silesia is on the 
whole one of the most fertile and best cultivated provinces cjf Pmssia, 
yet it docs not ])f(}i1iice Buflieient corn for tho coiiHumption of its 
dense population. The xirovince is traversed by the A^ienun-Berlin 
railway, which posses through Oppelii, Brieg, Breslau, and Liogiiitz, 
and from which a branch runs from Brieg to Neisse ; another from 
Breslau to Schweiduitz, Frieburg, and Woldenbuig ; and a third from 
the Uausdorf stiiticm in the north of the province, and eastward to 
Glognii. At tho Kohlfiirt station, 82 miles W.N.W. from Brosiaii, the 
Saxo-Sileaiati railway from Dresden juins tho Vionua-Berliu lino, 
having passed in a jiorliuii of the north-west of the xirovince the town 
of Gdrlitz. 

The manufactures of Silesia are of the greatest importance, and 
that of linen has existed from a v(*ry remote time. It is carried on 
with little aid from Triachiiiery, and cliiefly by the country x*<i^plo- 
Tho cotton manufacture has oxtonded considerably siuco 1840. 
AVoollen cloths are uiauufactured in some towns. There are sugar 
ixsfltieries in several places; tanneries at Br**slaii and iScliweidnitz, 
and breweries and brandy-distilleries in most of the towns. Machitieiy 
has been introduced into some larger manufactories for textile pro- 
ducts. The province is divided into three govermneuts, which, with 
their resxieclivc areas and poxiulatioii in 18-17, are as follows : — 


I (lOveriinK'atrt. Area in Square Miles. , ro]mlutioii in 1 K-17. 

Ureslau .... f-2rjl i,icri,«ai 

OpiK-Iii . . . . 6143 ' 087,3I» 

Licgiilt/. .... :i301 012,497 

I _ _ 

TiiLiil . . . l.'i/iO.'i 


Atufirian tSilcsia is that part of Silesia which was retained by 
Austria iu the treaty of llubortsburg in 17()3. It is united with 
Moravia, with which it forms one jirovinco. [Mouavta.] 

Towns . — Breslau, the capital of Silesia, fornis tho subject of a 
separate article. | nRi>:sLAi).] Tho other towns of tlie government of 
Breslau, which compriscif the central part of Silesia, are as follows : 
Brieg, a large manufacturing town of 12,000 inhabitants, is situated 
28 miles by railway S.E. from Breslau, on the loft bank of the Odor. 
It was formerly fuHifled, and still has a castle and an arsenal. The 
church of St.-Nicu1ai, famous for its flue organ, tho g 3 ’mDasium, and 
the lunatic asylum are the most remarkable objects iu the town. The 
industrial iiroducts include woollen-cloths, linen, tobacco, beer, he. 
A railroad joins Brieg to Neisse, which stands 31 miles to the south- 
waitl. Frankenstein^ 36 miles S. from Breslau, stands on a high hill 
near the left bank of the Pause, and has a population of 6000, who 
monufaoturo iMudclotb, linen, aqua-fortis, straw-xdat, 8alt]3etre, &c., 
and trade in corn. Seven miles S.W. from this town is tho strong 
fortress of JSilherberg, erected under Frederick the Grant to defend one 
of the mountain possos into Bohemia. Glatz, 16 miles S.S.AV. from 
Frankenstein, is a strongly-fortified town situated in a narrow valley 
on the left ]^nk of tho Neisse, and has 10,000 inhabitants, including 
the garrison. It is surrounded by walls, luid defended by an old castle 
built on a high hill, and by a regular modern fortress eivcted on a hill 
on the opposite side of tho town. Linen, leather, damask, broadcloth, 
and hosiery ore manufactured. The town has a gymnasium and a 
Catholic college. OeU, 16 miles N.E. from Breslau, stands on tho 
Oclse, and has 6000 inhabitants, who maiiufactura broadcloth oiid 
linen. The castle, tho fornicr residence of tho princes of Brunswick- 
Ocls, contains a valuable library and colleclious of natural history. 
The town has a gymnasium and a theatre. BeichcnOacfi, a town of 
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5600 inhabitants, surrounded by walla and ditches, 81 miles S.S.W* 
from Breslau, has cotton factories, a synagogue, two private observo^ 
lories, and several benevolent institutions. Schweidnitz, a fortified town 
I on tho Weistritz, is 35 miles by railway S.AY. from Breslau. It has 
I u gymnasium and 13,000 inhabitants, who manufacture gloves, leather, 
broadcloth, beer, tobacco, &c., and trade in wool. The llomau Catholic 
church of Schweidnitz is adorned with fNiintings, and has one of tho 
loftiest towers in Silesia. Tho neighbourhood of Schweidnitz is a 
very beautiful country. 

The towns iu tlie other two governments are noticed under Likonitz 
and Oppkln. 

SILHET, or SYLHET, Hindustan, a district in the presidency of 
Bengal, situated chiefly between 24** and 25” N. lat., 91” and 93” 
E. long., is bounded N. by the Cossyoli Hills^ E. by Muncepoor, S. 
and W. by Ti|>perab and Mymunsiug. The area is computed at 3532 
square miles. The pox’ulatiou of the district is estimated at upwards 
of a million, supposed to be in tho proportion of two Mohammedans 
to three Hindoos. Tho southern and conti-al portion of tho territory 
is a coutiuuation of tho flat surface of tho lower districts of Bengal, 
and is subject to deep inundation during the rainy season. Towards 
the north-east the surface is broken irregularly into a number of 
detached hills, clothed to their summits with trees and verdure, and 
tormiiiutiiig in tho steep and lofty ridges that rise to a height of 
6000 feet along the boundary of tho district. The western boiler is 
vai'iod by a succession of line vales and conical bills, which bound tho 
vallfy of the Brahmaputra. The x>r>ncipal I'ivers are the Boormah 
and the Mciigsk The climate is healthy and the soil fertile. Besides 
chunam, or lime, which is found iu inexhaustible iiuantitioa, and 
exx^orted to all parts of Bengal, coal of a good quality is found in 
the district. Eluphonts, buflaloes, tigers, and deer are numerous. 
The rivers and streams swarm with fisli. Oranges and limes grow in 
extensive x^lantatioiis, and are largely exported. Tlie other products 
arc rice, sugar, cotton, cinnamon, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits. Wax, 
stick-lac, and uloc-wood are abundant. Baskets, strong cotton cloths, 
and a wild silk called muggridooLie.^, are manufactured. The district 
is noted for boat-building; and Silhut shields are in much repute 
among tiie natives of ITiiidustau. The district is mtersxiersed with 
numberless villages, and coutaius tho towns of Aymerigunge, Chirra, 
and Hilhbt JSilhet, the chief tewu and the residence of tlie principal 
authorities of the district, is situated on the river Sooriuah, iu 24" 55^ 
N. lat., 91" 55^ E. lung., distiiut 120 miles N.K. froin Dacca, and 
325 iiiiles N.K. from (’ulcutta by road. 

SILIBI'UIA, or Drystru^ the ancient name of which is Durosterum, 
in 44** V N. lat., 27*" 12' E. long,, 155 miles N.N.K. from Constantino- 
ple, is a fortified town iu Bulgaria in European Turkey. It is tho 
capital of a pashalic, and stands on tho right bank of the Danube, 
which is here 1 200 Icot wide, and is studded with a scries of islands 
between tho town and tho AValiachian shore. The town is large, 
defcmled by a citadel, and surrounded by double walls and ditches. 
Tho city itself la surrounded by ditebes from 12 to 15 feet deep, and 
defended by strong palisades. The water-front of the town is xiro- 
tected by a fosse and wall. In the rear of the town ura several tabias, 
or forts, the flro of some of which commands the islands opposite tho 
town. On the laud .side tho town is commanded by ranges of low 
hills. Silistria is ill-built; the streets are narrow and crooked, aud 
tho lmu.ses low ; even tho mosques and x^ublic baths partake of the 
geuom ugliness. There is liowever at tho eastern extremity of tho 
tewu a cusloiu-bouso in a better style of arohitecturo. The largo 
magazines which surround it contain chiefly corn aud flour. As it 
is a fortress built on the northern frontier, iu tho iieighbourliood of 
the Danube, and is ]>rincipally of a military cUaracter, the commerce 
has never been flourishing. The popi^lation amounts to 20,000. 

Silistria has frequently been tho theatre of sharp actions between 
tho JiuBsiaus and the Turks. It was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
liuBsians in 1773, and was again attacked by tliem in 1779, on which 
latter occasion they suflercd a considerablo loss. In 1828 General 
Bosh was obliged to retreat after besieging tho town for some months ; 
but it foil into the hands of the Uussiaiis in 1829, when Generals 
Diebitsch and Krassowski teok it by assault on the 30th of June. It 
was again attacked with a large force In May aud Juno 1854 by the 
KussimiH, who, after enormous losses, retreated fram the place, which 
was heroically defended by the Turks. The Kussiaus were com- 
manded first by Prince Gortschukofl', and lastly by Prince Paskiewitscb ; 
tho Turks by Mussa Kuasul Pasha, aided by Captains Butler and 
Nasmyth, British officers, who hapxicnod to be iu tho place when the 
siege commencocl. The Pasha was killed by the bursting of a shell ; 
and Captain Butler died of fatigue and wounds received in defending 
the Arab Tabia earthwork. During this memorable siege the town 
and its defences were liattered almost to ruins. 

SILIVRI, a sea-port town of Eurox>can Turkey, is situated 47 miles 
W. fr<)p Constantinople, and has about 5000 inhabitants. It is built 
in tho" form of an amphitheatre, on tho declivity of a small hill facing 
the Sea of Marmara. It forms a beautiful object when seen from the 
sea. The top of the hill is crowned by tho ruins of a fort, which 
was built under the Qraek empire. Tho jiart of the town below tho 
fort is solely occupied by Turks. Tho Turks have several mosques, 
aud a luarket-xdiice, which is much admired. The harbour admits 
only smidl vessels, aud is generally filled with iishmg-boate. SxUvri 
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occupioB the site of tbe aDcient wLioh waa a colonj of I The town was built in 1591 os a defence against the Kalmuoks. 

MegariSt I SUivropoly population 3400, the chief town of the Kalmuoks, is 


BILSOE. [ B aDroRDsniRK. 1 
SILVEUTON. [DEVONBiirREj 
SILVEa [Algarve.] 

SIMBIUSK, a govcrnmont of Asiatic Kussia, is situated between 
62" and 67" N. lat, 42'’ 20' and 60" 6' E. long. It is bounded N. by 
Kasai), E. by the river Volga, which sepanitos it from the ncjw govern- 
ment of Samara, S. by Saratov and rcn.sn, and W. by Nijni-Novgorod. 
The area is 17,732 square miles, and the population 927,311. The 
surface is in general an niidulatiiig plain, but along the bank of the 
Volga there is a range of hills cotiiposed of clay, mnrl, limestone, and 
frecMtono, rising in some places to the height of 400 feet. The prin- 
cipal river of this govcrniiiniit is the Volga, which enters it from 
Kasaii, about the middle of the nortbeni frontier, and runs in a I 
direution nearly south to Stavropol, where it turns to the east ; and 
there, after bring joined by the Sok, coming from Orenburg, it makes 
a semicircular iicnd, and at Samara turns due west, in which dirc!ction 
it j>roccedK as far ns the town of Sysran, when it again turns to the 
soutJi. Among the minor rivers which belong to the basin of the 
Volga are the Ousa, and the Sysran. The lakes and rivi?rs arc 
upwards of 600 in number, but they are all small. The climate is 
generally healthy ; but the cold in winter and the heat in suniiner arc 
extnime. The Volga is usually fro/eu diiriug five mnnihsin tlie year. 

The soil is generally fertile, and is carefully cultivated; producing 
rye, wheat, spelt, oats, barley, millet, and buckwheat. The inhabit- 
ants cultivate also the poppy, ]ieaH, hfiitils, flax, much hemp, tobacco, 
aud some ])olal(jes. Horticulture is in a backward state. In the 
northern parts of the government there are extensive forests. The 
brt iidiiig of cattle is attended to among tlio Kalniiicsk Tartai-s. Tlie 
Tai-trirs apply to agriculture Avith great success. Game is nbiimlant, 
but the fur-licariiig aiiiinals ai*e scarce. The fisheries of A'arious kinds 
in tlie Volga arc productive. TJie rninoruls ai*c alabaster, sulidiiir, 
and limi‘stoue. 

The nianiiractures carried on are those of woollen cloths, blankets, 
carpets, sail-eUitfa, heather, silk, and natikeoii. Olass-wures, soap, and 
caudles are manufactured ; and there are many spirit distilleries. 
The exports consist of horses, oxen, hemp, apples, water-melons, com, 
fish, tallow, leather, raw hides, and milUtunes. 

HinibirHlc, the capital of the governineut, is situated on the right 
hank of the river Volga, and near the right bank of the Sviaga, wliich 
runs northward, while the Volga flows to the south. The town 
stands on an eminence which commands a fine view of the Volga and 
over an immense extent of country unluterriipted by forests. The 
town is not regularly built, but there are hotik} broad and straight 
Streep. Almost all the houses are of wood, but neat and convenient 
1 ^** churches, lb in number, are all of stone, except one, 

which IS of wood. There are tAvo monasteries, a gyrniiasiuTn, and 
manufactories of caudles aud soap, and some taijueries. The town is ( 
m a very fertile plain, and on one side there are gardens and orchards. 

J he population umoiints to 13,000. Of the other towns the most 
considerable is Sysran, on the river of the same name, near its conflux 
I®'®'* II' 8000 inhabitants, numernus churches, four 
public schools, and factories of various descriptions. 

The goveriiineiit of Saniani was constituted by a ukase issued in i 
December 1860. It conipriscB three districts tjikeii from the govern- i 
ment of Orenburg, two districts of the government of Saratov, and \ 
one district, with two parts of distriets of the gevernment of Simbirsk, t 


situated on the: left bank of the Volga, about 20 miles N.W. from 
Samara. This town was built for the Kalmucks on their conversion 
to Christianity, about the year 1737. In^ the centre is a kind 
i of fort, surrounded with palisades, which is the residence of the 
^ chief of the Kalmucks. The Bussiau or Cossak garrison is in the 
• upper toAvn. The merchants reside together in a slohos, and the 
citizens occupy the lower toAvn. .liuffulma, about 140 miles K.E. 
from Samara, contains a population of about 2000, and carries on a 
considerable trade in cotton and woollen ciloth. Two largo fairs are 
held hern annually. JSttffurmlan, on the river Kivo], which jdklB the 
Siimai'a^ is about 100 miles E.N.E. from Samara. Bvsulyk, is situated 
near the junction of the rivei:Busu]uk with tho Samara, about 00 miles 
E.S.E. from Samara town. It possosses tannorios, and some trade, 
A largo annual fair is held at Busuluk. 
kSIMCOE, lake. [Canada. I 
SIMFEROPOL, or SIMPIIEROPOL. [CiaAiBA.1 
SIMMENTITAL. [Bkkn.I 
SIMOIS, RIVER. [Troad.1 
STMONOSELLI. [.Japan.] 

SIMONAS TOWN. [Capk of Good Hope.] 

SIMPANO, RIVER. [Borneo.] 

SIMPLON. [SWIT/KHLAND.I 
SINAI, MOUNT, r A rabia.] 

STNDE. [UlNDU.STAN. 1 
RI-NG A N-FOO. [C jii n a.] 

SINGAI*ORE is a British settlement in the Ea.st Indies, situated on 
f the southern extremity of the Malay peninsula. ^ It consists of the 
island of Sing:ipui'e, and about 50 islets dispersed south and east from 
it in the Straits of Singapore. The tcTritories (»f this settlement 
cml^mce a circumference of about 100 miles, including the seas and 
stnuts Avithiu 10 miles of the const »if the island of SiugajMirc, and 
they lie between 1" 8' and 32' N. lat, 103“ 30' and 101“ 10' 
E. lung. 

The island of Singapore has an elliptical form, and is about 26 miles 
in its greatest length from east to west, and 15 mili*s in its greatest 
width. The area is estimated at abiiiit 276 mjuare miles. The island 
is divided from the coutiiient of Asia by a lung and narrow strait 
calb'd Salat Tabrno, or tbe OM Strait of Singapore. This strait is 
nearly 40 miloa long, and varies in width botwi'cn 2 miles and a 
quarter of a mile. This strait was formerly navigated by vessels 
b^nd for the (3iina seas; but the Strait of Siiignpon? is now pre- 
ferred. The Strait of Singapoi-e is the high road between the eastern 
and Avestern portions of maritime Asia. 

The surfacjc of the island is g.'^ntly undulating, here and there rising 
into JoAV rounded hills of inconsiderable elevation. The higher ground 
rises in gi*n«*ral not more than 100 feet .above the soji; the higliest hill, 
called Rukit Tima, Avliich is uortli-Avcst of the toAAai, docs not attain 
200 fc<jt. The shore.s of the island arc mostly low, and surrounded 
by maugrove-treca. In ncvi-ral ])laces the eousL is indented l)y sult- 
creeks, whicli sometiujcs penetrate into the land from throe to six 
miles. When the* Island Avas first occupied by the British it was 
entirely- and is still for the gn^ater part — covered Avith a forest coin- 
po.sed of difierent kinds of trmw, five uv Hi.\ of which are well adapted 
for CAXTy purpose in house-building. The water of the rivulets is 
almost always of a black colour, cUsagrccablo t.a.ste, and peculiar 
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Aron ill Square Milos. ropulatiuii in 18-ir.. 
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The arorand tl.c government of Simbirsk, odour, pn>p.TtioR which it aj>pears to derive from the peclLar imtuTo 

from AAfdls whieli are sunk h>Aver than the sandy base is less sensibly 

— , marked by these disagnscablc qiialitieH. The southern aud western 

Govrrninctils. Aron in Square Milos, ropulatiuii in 18 - 10 . ; division of the island consists of luterite resting on sandstone. 

Gmiiite appears in the north and oast. Iron-ore is abundant; but 

Simbirsk . . . 17,732 927,311 «« plentiful on the tieiglibntiring continent, has not been found in 

Orenburg . . . . 90,701 1,192.823 island. 

a ratov . . ^ ^ ^ 44 1,357,058 The climate of Singapore la hot, but equable, the seasons varying 

" ^®ry little. The atmosphere throughout the year is sereno. The 

The govemmont of Samara ia composed of tlio foUowinir districts •— sometimea occasion a considerable swell in 

* louowing (IISWCTW . — tho soa, and a similar but less romiirkable clTect is produced by a tom- 

~ — — - P®®!' 1“ til® Bay of Bengal. Tho cflccts of these remote tempests are 

Wstritto. whichTc Area In Population in I^rUcularly remaiknble in llie irregularity of the tides, which at times 

were taken . ! Sq. Miles. 184C, ™ onc direction for sovoral days successively, aud with great 

— ’ I rapidity. Ihe regular and periodical influonco of tho mohsoous is 

Samara . . KiinbiT.k ' i,r ns fligl'tly felt, the winds iiartaking more of the natiiro of laud luid Ben 

Stavropol . , J®;*’®!;' bronzes. lo tliene eircuiiiBtaiicns nnwb be attributed the groat 

Bugulminiki . Orenburg 4782 uniformity of tho temperature, tho frequent full of showers, and the 

Bugiirualanski . . • ^ 23 ^ 191*108 ab.-Hettce of a periodical rainy season. The greatest quantity of min 

iiuKulukaki . . 212*5C0 falls in December and January, and tho Binallest in April and May. 

Nikolaowfl . . Saratov 9522 211,','>.i8 These frequent rains keep the island in a state of perpetual verdure. 

_ovo^cnBki . 10,580 110,283 The theriupmeter ranges during the year between 72" and 88“. The 

, " — — - annual tomperaliire is 80-7“ Fahr. Tlio daily range of tho ther- 

I i^ai 333 1 , 1 1.-1, 903 Ammeter never exceeds 10 degrees. Tho climate of Singiiporo is 

■ ‘ - — ^ remarkably healthy, owing to the free ventilation that prevails, and 

Samara, the * 1 .-. ^ i. - -s. x ^ almost tatire absence of chilling land-winds. 

l>M»V.of the Volca and the Jl “‘o.™ ogricultnral productions. C<m«deraUo 
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BirUboa). Only the Bummita of the higher grounds are bamn, but on 
their slopes and in the depressions between them the soil frequently 
has a oonsiderable degree of fertility. Tropical fruits succeed vexy 
wdlt such as the niangustoen, pine-npple, cocoa-nut, orang^, and 
mango. The tropical vegetables, as the egg-plant, different kinds of 
pulse, the yam, the batata, different varieties of cucumber, and some 
others, grow very well, but the climate is too hot for most European 
vegetables. Large quantities of rico are imported from »Sumatra and 
Java, and fruits from Malacca. 

The animals of Europe have been introduced, but most of them are 
few in number, as pasture-grounds are scarce. The Chinese however 
keep a'^lfreat number of hogs. Of the large quadrupeds of the conti- 
nent tigers only are met with on the isliiiid. The loss of human life 
caused by the atiacks of tigers is considerable. There are several 
kinds of monkeys, bats, and squirrels; also the ictidcs, the xH>rcupiiic, 
the sloth, the pangolin, the wild hog, and two species of doer — the 
Mosekus jiyymwusy which is sturdier than an English hare, and the 
Indian roe Mavjac). Birds are niirnorous, especially dtilbrout 

kinds of poBseros, climbers, and waders. Tortoises ai'c common. The 
coral-reefs and shoals in the vicinity of Singapore furnish that delicate 
feru-like sca-woed calk'd * aggar-aggar * (Fur.m mc4',karinuH) in abun- 
dance, and it forirts an article of considerable export to China, where 
it is used in inukiug thin glues and varnishes. It is made into a very 
fine jelly by Europeans and the native Portuguese. 

In 1810, when the British took possossiou of the islands, the popu- 
lation amounted to about ITjO individiialH, mostly iishertneu and 
pirates, who lived in a few iiiiHcrablo buts ; about 80 of those were 
Chinese, the remainder Malays. In 1824, when the first census was 
taken, the population was 10 ,(kS 3; in 1852 it was estimated at 50,048, 
including Europeans, liido- Britons, Native Portiiguef^'o, Chiistians, 
Armenians, Arabs, Chiiliahs, and Kliugs from the coast of (xorornau- < 
del; natives of Uinduslaii, Bugis, and Balinese; Malays, (Oiinfsc, 
Javanese, itailira, Siameses, .lews, Parsoea, mid Bayaiiesc. The 
Europeans are few. The Chinese are more tliaii 30.(ioo in number, 
and the Malays about 12,000. Tlio military foroe, whieli consists of a 
detaohuieut of the Madnis native ivgiment, with a siiiall couipatiy of 
artillexy, iiumbers about 500. The Ikiropeuns mid Cliiin'se constitute 
the wealthier classes. The Europeans are for the most part mercliants, 
shopkeepers, and agents for mercantile houses in ICuropo. Must of the 
artisans, labourers, agrieulburists, and shopkeeiiers are Chinese. 'J'he 
Malays are chi<dly occupied in fishing, colleebiiig sca-woed, and euttliig 
timber, atnl many of them arc employed as boatnieu and sailom T||e 
Bugis are almost invariably cngag<!<i in commerce, and the natives of 
India us petty shopkeepers;, boatmen, and servants. The Chiiiiahs 
and Kliugs .*ire daily labour'U'H, artisans, ami petty tmders. 'J'he 
Kaffirs are the desot-iidaiits of slaves, who havt^ been brought by the 
Arabs from the Arabian and Abyssinian coasts. I’hu most useful arc 
the Chinese settlers. 

The town of S/nr/apore stands on the southern shores of the island, 
in 1"' 17' 22" JN. lat., 108'" ,^1' 45" E. long., on a level and low plain of 
inconsiderable width, fronting the harbour. Jt extends about two 
miles along the shore, but only 1000 yards inland, where it is inclosed 
by hills from 10(> to 150 feet high. The commercial portion of the 
town occupies tJio western extremity, and is sejiarated from the other 
parts by a salt-creek, 'called the Singapore Hiver, wliieh is navigable 
for small craft. A good wooden briflgo coiiuccts it with the eastern 
part, which coutaiiiK tlie dwelliug.s of the Europeans, the public 
offices, and the military cantonments. Contiguous to this portion of 
the town is tlie governrnent-liouse, which is built on a hill. The nnwt 
oastern part is occupied by the sultan of .fuhoro, the Malays, and 
Bugis. 'J'he whole of tlie wanfliotisos, and all the dwelliiig-houstM in 
the principal streets in their vicinity, are built of brick and lime, and 
roofed with red tiles, '{'he more distant dwelling-houses are built of 
wood, but roofed with tiles. The town couiaius a Missionary and an 
Armenian church, a court-house, jail, custom-house, baths, concert- 
rooms, several native schools, and the Singapore Institution founded 
by Sir Stamford Ruifics, for the cuiltivutioii of the languages of ('liiua, 
Siam, and the Malay Archipchigo. The jiistitiition comprises English, 
Malay, and Tamul schools, witli upwards of 70 pupils. Ships lie in 
the roads of Singapore at the distance of from one to two miles from 
the town, according to their draught. With the assistance of lighters, 
cargoes are discharged and tiikeii in witti scarcely any interruption 
throughout tlio year. The lightci:s convoy the goods to the river of 
Singapore, whore they discharge them at a convenient quay, and at the 
door of the principal warehouses. 

If the commerou of Singapore were limitod to the produce of the 
place, it would give omploymeiit to very few vessels. (Jatcchfl or 
gambler, pepper, coffee, nutmegs, and a few of the finer fruits, are its 
prineipul products ; and these, together with the pearl sago and iron 
implements, birds’-nests, trepaiig, tortoiso-shell, and a largiB quantity 
of aggar-aggar/ form the only native exports. But Singapore has risen 
into great importance as the emporium of Southern Asia nnd the^ 
Indian Archipelago. All the nations that inhabit the countries bor- 
dering on the ludion Ocean resort to it with the produce of their 
agriculture and inauufiictttEiiig iudiistiy, and take in exchange such 
goods as ore not grown or produced in their own countries. All of 
them fiud there a ready market. There 1 b usually also an abundant 
supply of European goods. This hiu part^ arisen from the harbour 
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of Singapore luving boon deolared a free port, in which no export 
or import dunes, nor any anchorage, harbour, or li ght, hn nm fees are 
levied. 

The commerce of Singapore may be divided into the Eastern trade 
that of tho Straits, and the Westorn trade. The Eastern trade, or 
that which is carried on with the countries cast and south-east of 
Singapore, comprehends the oommeroo with China, the Spanish settle- 
ment of Manila, the independent tribes of the Indian ArcbipeLige, tho 
Dutch settlements on the island of Java and at Rhio, and the countries 
of tho peninsula beyond the Ganges which lie east of the Malay 
Peninsula. Tho most important brunches of this commerce are those 
with China, Java, and Siam. 

Tho commerce with China is entirely carried on in Chinese vessels. 
They leave their respective ports during tho north-east monsoon about 
January, and return with the south-west monsoon, which blows from 
April to October. From Canton the voyage is [>erformcd in fi’om ten 
to twenty days, and from Fokieri in twelve or lifteoTi days: The junks 
bring annually from 2000 to 2500 emigrants to Singapore. The prin- 
cipal articles of import are— camphor, crockery, raw silk, tea, joss- 
sticks, alum, hardware, and tobacco. Tho exports to China coiisiab 
chiefly of guns, botcl-nut, birds' -nesis, b5che-do-mer, cotton-twist, 
British cotlons, iron, tin, opium, rice, black pox^per, woollens, garro 
and lakka wood, and sapan wood. 

The commerce between Singapore and Manila is Ctirried on partly 
by Spanish and partly by American and English vessels. The imports 
from Manila into Singapore comprise hemp and rope, cigars, sugar, 
tea, Bupan-wood, and a nutriber of minor articles. The exports consist 
chiefly of opium, iron, and British cotton goods. 

The trade witti Celebes is almost exclusively in tho hands of tho 
Bugis of Waju, a country on tho western side of that island, the 
inhabitants of which have colonised many islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and carry on what may be called the foreign trade of tho 
countries in which they have settled. 'They disperse tho goods 
obtained at Singapore over most of tho islands east of Celebes as far 
as the coast of New (luinea, and also over that chain of islands called 
tho Ijesser Suiida Islands. Their country vessels, ’Called ^prahiis,' 
jirrivo at Singapore during tho prevalenctf of tho efistoru monsoon. 

Tho coiiimorce between Singapore and Borneo is almost exclusively 
carried 4>]i by native vessels, many of which arc of great size ; some 
of them arc managed by Bugis. This trade is xirotected from pirates 
by the establishment of a British station at the ^lort of Lahuau. 

An active commerce is carried on between Singapore nnd the rival 
settlement of tho Dutch at lihir>, about sixty miles east-south-east. 
The direct commerce between Singapore and Java is limited k) the 
three ports of Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya ; but Ikiropcan and 
India goods may bo shippisd from those jdaces to uny other Dutch 
settlement on the island of Java, or on tho other islands of the archi- 
pelago, the Moluccas excepted. The commerce between Singafiore and 
^iam is xuostly carried on by the Chinese who are settled in that 
country, and in junks built at Bang-kok and other places. The com- 
merce with (/ochiii China is carried on by the ('hincse settled a1^ 
Kaiigkao and Saiguu in Camboja, and at C^uiuhon, Faiib, and Uu<5 in 
Cochin ('hiua. 

The cominei*ce of the Straits is curried on with the Malay peninsula, 
the Island of Sumatra, and other neighbouring isliUKls. The liarbours 
on the eastern side of the peninsula which trade with Singapore ui'c 
Pahang, Tringanu, and Calaiitan, and this trade is rarlu-r active. On 
the western side the principal trade is with Prnang, or Prince of Wales 
Island, and Malacca. The commerce between Singapore and the islimd 
4>f Sumatra is almost entirely limited to the porte along the eastern 
coast of the island ; there is hardly any commercial intercourse with 
the Dutch settlemeiitH of Boncoolen, Pudang, and Trapjianuli, which 
arc on the western coast. Tho eoininerce of the eastern coast is 
divided between Singapore and Penang. Tho harbours which have 
intercourse with Singajiore ai*c — Campar, Slack, ludragiri, lambie, 
Assahan, uud Batu Bunu 

Tho western trade of Siiigaporo comprehends that with Calcutta, 
Madras, BoiiilNiy, the idand of Ceylon, uud Arabia ; with tho Cape of 
Good Hope, Mauritius, and Australia; and with Europe and America. 
The commerce carried on with Calcutta is tho must valuable. Tho 
commerce with Madras has been on the decline fur several years, 
British manufactures having Biix)cr8cdcd the Madras piece-goods which 
formed tho principal article of trade with that place. The commerce 
with Bombay is more important. The trade with Arabia is carried on 
by vessels which sail annually with Mohammedan pilgrims, who 
assemble at Singapore from Java and the neighbouring Malayan states. 
The trade with the United {States is inconsiderable. The trade with 
Continental Europe is principally carried on by vessels under the 
French, Belgian, Hambuig, Bremen, and Danish flogs. 

The commerce of Singapore with Great Britain in of considerable 
amount. In 1853 the declared value of tho goods exported from Great 
Britain to Singapore was 595,566/. Tho principal articles imported 
into Great Britain from Singapore are — caoutoliouc, gum, gutta-percha, 
hides, mace, nutmegs, mother-of-xiearl, oils, raw silk, sago, tin, 

and tortoiseHshell. 

The uffuirs of the settlement are administered by a governor, assisted 
by a council of several salaried members. A Recorder s Court has been 
established in Singapore. The revenue is raised from gOTernment 
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renta^ dues, and fmes, and from an excise on pork, opium, and home- 
made apirita. . The total income for the year ending 30th April, 1 852, 
waa abcmt 40,0002. The expenditure was 21,1102.9 excluaive of the 
expenaea for the military and convicta, 

Atatora.— *On the aite of the present British sottlemont formerly 
atood the capital of a Malay kingdom, the city of Singhapdra (the 
*Lion'a Town’); and Sir Stamford Raffles was able in 1819 to trace 
the outer linea of the old dty. It was next the capital of the kin^om 
of Malacca. This town was taken in 12.02 by a king of Java, and the 
reaidenoe of the king was transferred to the town of Malacca, which 
waa then founded. After that event the town seems gr^ually to have 
decayed, and tlie couiiti'y to have been abandoned. It was^ then a 
part of the kingdom of Jalwire, which hod been so reduced by internal 
discord that some of the superior officers had become indopeiidont 
One of them, the Tuniungong, or chief justice, had got possession of 
the island of Singapore and the adjacent country, and from him the 
British obfciiiurd in 1819 permission to build a factory on the south 
shore of the island. Soon afterwards a person who had some claim 
to Uie throne of Juhore came to the British settlement, and received a 
small peiision. From this person, who was afterwai-ds king of Jiihore, 
and the Tumungong, the British obtained in 1824 the severoignt.y and 
fee-simple of the island, os well as of all the seas, straits, and islands, 
for the sum of 60,000 Spanish dollars, and an annuity of 21,000 Spanish 
dollars for their natural lives. In 1826 Singapore was placed under 
the provincial government of the .Straits Settlement, which was fixed 
on Penang, or Frinee of Wales Island, in 1851, by an order of the 
directors of the East India Comjiauy, Singapore, Molucca, and Prince 
of Wales Island, were detached fnmi the presidency of Bengal, and 
constituted a separate government. 

ST Nia AQLl A [1 ‘xsAiio-K-U itBixo. ] 

SINOPE. [PArilLAGONIA.] 

SIPlINO, called also Siphanto and Si/anno, an island in the Archi- 
pelago, forming one of the group called the (.Cyclades, is situated 
between 36® 50' and 37" 10' N. lut., 2.')^* 10' E. long.: it lies opposite 
Autipnro, S.E. from Serpho, N.E. from Milo, and S.W. from Paro. It 
is oblong in form, and about 30 miles in circumference. [Anoiii- 
rxLAGO, (Grecian.] It was colonised by lonians from Atheus. (Hero- 
dotus, viii. 48.) In the reign of Pulyerutes, the tyrant of Samos, about 
B.C. 520. the inhabitants were very fiourishing in consequence of their 
gold and silver mines, aud, according to Herodotus (iii. 57), they were 
the most wealthy of the islanders. Their mines were afterwards less 
valunbla Siphnus is very little noticed by ancient authors. From 
StephanuB Bys&autinus, Ilesychius, and Suidus we learn that the 
natives were of dissolute mannera, iusomuch that to do like aSiphniaii 
was a term of reproach. 

Fiedler mentions only two towns : Kastron, on a rocky hill 
overlooking the sea, which is the residence of the governor; an<l 
Stawn, culled iStavril by Toumefort, in the centre of the island. 
Siphno is in the poshalic of Nnksuha. The bishop is also bishop of 
Milo. The population in the time of Toumefort was about 5000; 
Hioy woro taxed in the year 1700 at 4000 crowns of French money. 
The lauds are chiefly laid out in vineyard^. The chief trade is iu 
silk, figs, honey, wax, sesame, and cotton stufis, which are celebrated 
for their quality : the iuliubitauts import the raw material. There 
are very few sheep, horses, or horned cattle. The climate is good, aud 
the inhabitants long-lived. 

The antiquities of the island are few. On the south side, at Poiiio 
Plati Gallo, are the remains of an old Greek town. Toumefort 
speaks of a temple sacred to I’an near the castle, which is also noticed 
by Carpaochi, and of several marble sarcophagi with good sculpture. 
The Greek coins of Siphnus lire vciy numerous : they are of gold, 
silver,^ and copper. Kastron is a castlo built ajipareutly when the 
’Venetians first occupied the island. Various buildings boar the arms 
of the Gozzadini family, throe of whom were still living there in the 
time of Toumefort 

SIRANO, or CERAM. [Java.] 

SIRH'IND, Hindustiiu, a district in the protected Sikh territory, at 
the uorth-westeru extremity of the province of Helhi, is situated 
between 30® and 31® N. lat, 76" and 77® E. long., having the river 
Sutlej on the north, and on the cast the head branches of the Jumna. 
It conuRts of extensivo phuna, which, lying at the head of India, as its 
name imports, divide the great desert from the lofty Himalayas, and 
form an open communication botweeu the Punjab and the rest of 
Hindustan. The sacred river Scroswattec flows through the centre of 
the dutrlct The country is well peopled and generally cultivated, 
but the periodical i*ains are not always sufficient to insure a crop. 
After a rainy season, during which the banks of the streams arc flooded 
the plains are clothed with good pasture, and the climate, cooled by 
the rains, is temperate and healthy. In tho hottest scaaou, however 
the inhabitants ore at times driven fur shelter to subterranean 
dwellings. The principal towns are, Patialah^ whi«.h is the longest 
and most flourishing ; Tahneair, an object of religious veneration to 
tho Hindoos; and Samanah. Sirhind, tho ancient capital, now a heap 
of ruius, stands on the road to Belaspoor, iu 30" 40' N. lat., 75® 55' 
W. long., distant 27 miles N.W. from Unibullah, and 155 miles 
N.N.W. from the oity of Delhi. It was founded or rebuilt in tlio 
14th century, by Feroze III., who erected a fort in tho town, and 
opened canals from the Sutlej aud the J umna for the irrigation of the 
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neighbouring district. Lying in the route of the Persian and Tartar 
infers of Hindustan, the town was exposed to the ravages of war, 
and in 1707 was pillaged by the Sikhs, a disaster from which it has 
never recovered. 

SIRINAGUR. [Casiimebb.] 

SIROD. fJuRA, Deiiartment of.] 

SrSSONNiS. [Aisne.] 

SISTERON. [Alpes, Basses.] 

SISTOVA, a town in Bulgaria, is situated on a hoight above the 
right bank of the Danube, 37 miles above Rustschuk, and 25 miles 
below Nikopoli, and has about 21,000 iuhabitauts. The town is 
defended by a citadel, and inclosed by a dry ditch and palisade. The 
houses are low and ill-built. The mosques, of which there am eight, 
am tho only buildings wurtli notice. Sistova is a place of considerable 
commerce, and is looked upon by the Bulgarians as their proper 
capital. In ordinary times it has a good trade in oorii, hides, leather, 
foreign manufactures, aud colonial produce. Tho Turlm and Austrians 
concluded a peace at Sistova in 1791. 

SITKH A, tho most important of the Russian settlements gn the wost 
coast of North America. Its pniper name is Now Arkhanghelsk. This 
place lies in 57" 2' .50" N. lat, 135° 18' \V. long., aud is built on one 
of the group of islands which received from Vancouver the name of 
King George Ill's Archipelago. The population is about 1200, of 
whom 500 aro employed by the Russian American company. The 
harbour, which Vaucouver named Norfolk Sound, but which is now 
better known as the Bay of Sitkha, is spacious and safe, and offers 
excellent anchorage opjioaite the sottloment. Tho place itself is sur- 
rounded by a wooden wall, and inclosed by mountains of considerable 
elevation, which aro almost covered with forests, in which oxcdlont 
timber is found. With tho exception of the governor's bouse the 
dwellings are described as being little better than wooden hovels, 
huddled together without order or design. Ship-building constitutes 
the most iinportniit of the branches of industry, and the vessela of 
the Russian American Company aro built here. New Arkhiuighelsk is 
the centre of the administration of tho Russian territories in America, 
over which the American Company exercises sovereign powers, nearly 
iu the same way os the Hudson's Bay Company over a much more 
extensive portion of North America. Tho collecting of furs is the 
exclusive object of both companies, and Now Arkhanghelsk may bo 
compared with Fort York, which lies nearly under the same latitude 
i the eastern coast of America. The climate is milder here than on 
tim cost coast of America in the same latitude. A considerable amount 
or rain falls at Bitklia. 

SITKHIN, EAST and WEST. [Alkutian Iblakds.] 

SITKOPF. [Japan.] 

STTTINGBOITKNE. [Kent.] 

SIVAS, or SI WAS, a town in Asia Minor, on tho north bank of 
the river Kizil-Irnnlk, in 39® 25' N. hit., 36° 55' E. long. ; 1 00 miles 
S.W. by AV. from Trebizond, and 100 miles N.E. from Kaisariyeh. It 
‘ i ilie capital of a pashalic which comprehends the whole eastern part 
of Asia Minor, and which still bears the name of Rum. The valley 
of tho Kizil-lrm.'tk, tho ancient llalys, here Hpreitds out into a broad 
and fertile jilaiii. Tho situation, being level, with tlie excejition of 
only one small circular elevation in the south-west, the whole city is 
scon to much advantage when approached from tho north. It is 
interspersed with trees, without being buried in them, like most of 
the towns iu these parts. Tho great number of chimneys seen above 
the house-tops indicate that the winter is severe ; and tho inhabitants 
affirm that it is as cold ns at Erz-rfim. The houses arc woU-buili, 
partly tiled, partly flat-roofed, uud iutcriningled with gardens. These, 
with the numerous minarets, give a cheerful aspect to the place. The 
buzuai's are extensivo and well stocked with goods, including many of 
British manufacture. Tho consumption of ISivas itself, and the circum- 
stance of its furnishing supplies to many places, causes its transit- 
trade to be extensive. Sivus is inhabited by about 6000 families, of 
whom 1000 or 1100 arc Armenians, and tho rest Moslems. An 
Armenian historian states that the town contained 120,000 inhabitants 
iu the time of Tamerlane ; and that it cupitu luted to him on condition 
that their lives should bo spared, which condition lie most barbarously 
violated. 

SIWAH is the modem name of tho oasis in the Sahara, which 
W'os called by the Greeks and Romans Ammonium, Ammonia, or 
Ammoniaca, from the oeleb/ated oracle aud temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
with whose worship the Greeks became acquainted through the 
Cyrcnocan?. The town of Siwah is iu 29° 12' N. lat., 26° 17' E. long., 
and is about 160 J^nglish miles from the sea-coast. The whole oasis 
is about 15 geographical miles long and 12 miles broad, but Diodorus 
(xviL 50) says tliat the length and breadth aro about 50 stadia, which 
would only make a little more than 5 geographical miles. The surface 
is undulating, and iu the north it is surrounded by high limestone 
hills; it is watered by many springs of fresh as well as of salt-water, 
tho latter of which probably arise from the masses of salt mentioned 
by Herodotus. Tho ancients speak of three things as remarkable in 
this oasis: first, a well, called tho Well of the Sun, of which tho 
water was warm iu tho morning aud evening, and cold at mid-day 
(Herod., iv, 181 ; Diodor., xvii. 60; Lucr., vL 849, Ac. ; Pomp..Mela 9 
i. 8) ; secondly, a large palace of the ancient kings of the Ammoniabs, 
which was surrounded by a triple wall, and situated iu the centre of 
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the oasis (Diodor., xvii. £0); and thirdly, the temple of Jupitor 
Ammon, which was surrounded by a shady grove. Camb jses made 
an uoBUOoeaBfal attempt to take the Ammonium (Herod., iii. 25) ; and 
it was visited by Alexander the Great. In the reign of the Ptolemies 
end under the Ilomans*^e oasis belonged to that nomoa or province 
which was colled Libya (Ptolem., iv. 5). In the time of Strabo (xvii., 
p. 813) the oracle was almost entirely neglected. In the middle ages 
the Arabs called this oasis Santariah. 

The Ammonium, during ita most flourishing state in ancient times, 
seems to have been well jieopled ; and the inhabitants, who lived in 
villages, are said to have consisted of three distinct tribes. The 
southern and western parts were inhabited by Ailthiopians, the middle 
part by the Nasamones, and the north by a nomadic tribe of Libyans. 
The description which Diodorus gives of the beautiful climate of the 
oasis, and of its fertility, especially in fruit, is still applicable to it ; 
nearly the whole oasis forms an iininterrupted succession of meadows, 
iields, and palm-groves ; and the gardeiia produce an abundance of 
the most delicious fruits. The water however is said to ho injurious 
to camels. 

The present inhabitants .consist chiefly of Berbers mixed with 
negroes, and all aro very xoalous Mohammedans. The principal place 
in it bears the name of Siwuh, and has about 8000 iuhabitants. This 
town and several other smaller places in the oasis are built upon 
eminences, and surrounded by walls to protect them from hostile 
inroiids. The houses are all wretched huts, and the streets are narrow 
and d:u*k. 

Kuius of the ancient temple of Ammon are still visible. The 
])aiiitiugs, sculptures, aud hieroglyphics which remain on the walls, 
aro copied niirl described in tbo work of Minutoli. There arc 
also ruins of othe^ places, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
inodorii vi11a(;o of Shargiab, which probably mark the sites of the 
ancient villiiges. The IVidl of the Sun is near Sliargiuh, and is still 
remarkable for it) varying temperature. Outacomlis cut in the racks 
have been discovered in four different parts of the oasis. 

HIX-MIIiK-IUUDGK [Clare.] 

SKIiiEN -ELF. [(]!iiristi ania ; Norway.] 

SIvEURlKS. [Dublin.] 

SKIBRKUEItlN, County Cork, Ireland, a market-town and the scat 
of a Poor- Law Union, is situated on the river Thin, in 51“ 34' N. lat., 
sr 16' W. long., distant by road 52 miles S.W. from Cork, and 210 
miles S.W. from Dublin. The populiiiion in 1851 was 3 8 56. 8kib- 
beroen l*oor-Law Union compriHes 23 electoral divisions, with an ai^a 
of 115,024 acres, and a population in 1«S51 of 38,059. The town 
contains a parish church, chniicls for Uonian Catliolics and Wesleyan 
Methodists, two National sctioc)l.4^ n court-house, market-house, dis- 
^lensaiy, bride widl, and Union workhouse, in the toivn are flour- 
mills and a brcAvery. Quarter and petty sessions are held. Thera are 
six yearly fairs, at which large quantities of yarns and coarse linens 
ara sold. 

SKlDDzVW. [CUMllEULAND.] 

SKIFTON, or SKI FTON-IN CRAVEN, West-Riding of Yorkshire, 
a iiiarkut-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
i^kipton, is situated on an affluent of the river Aire, in 53" 58' N. lat., 
2" 2' W. long., distant 44 inilos W. from York, 216 miles N.N.W. 
fnim Loudon by road, aud 231 miles I13' the Great Northern and tlie 
Leeds and (Jolnc branch of tlic Miillaud milway s. The population of 
ilio town of Skipton in 1851 was 4962. The living is a vicarago in 
the archdeaconry of Craven and dioceso of Uipon. 8kipton Poor- 
Law Union contains 47 townships, with an area of 147,597 acres, and 
a population iii 1851 of 28.363. 

Skipton is an ancient town, which appears to have risen with the 
castle. The houses are built of stone. The only public building 
belonging to the town is the town-hall. Skiptoii Castle, a little to the 
east of the church, was formerly a place of groat strength. It was 
built originally by Robert do Romili<5, about the end of the riugii of 
William the Conqueror. It stood a singe of three yours as^niiist the 
parliamentary army, but was compelled to surrander 011 Dec. 22ud, 
1615. In 1649 it was dismantled by order of parliament; but it was 
afterwards rebuilt by the Countess of Pombroko ns a rosidenc*^. 
Some parts of the old castle are incorporated with the modern build- 
ing. The parish church is a substantial and spacious structure, 
parts of which aro of groat antiquity. The district church of Christ 
church was built in 1838; that of St. Mary's Embsay is a new 
erection on the site of the first ecclesiastical foundation in Craven. 
The Primitive Methodists have two chapels, and the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Independents, Swedenborgians, and Roman Catholics havo each 
one chapel. There is a Free Grammar school, founded in 1548 by 
William Ermysted, canon-residentiary of 8t. Paul's, London. Tho 
number of scholars in 1854 was above 60. Tho income from endow- 
ment is about 600/. a year. '^Tliere aro National and British schools, 
a mechanics institute, and a savings bank. The market, which is on 
Saturday, is a very large market for com, and there are fairs on 
alternate Mondays for cattle and sheep. A county court is held. Tho 
population is partly agricultural, the vicinity fonning an excellent 
grazing district, but tho cotton manufacture is the chief source of 
employment. The Leeds aud Liverpool Canal passes the town. 

. SKIRL AUGH, East Hiding of Yorkshire, a village and the seat of 
a Pooi>Law Union, in tho parish of Swine, is situated in £3* £0' 


N. lat., 0” 1£' W. long., distant 0 miles N.N.E. from Hall, and 188 
miles N. by W. from London. The population of the township of 
North Skirlaugh in 1851 was 190, of whom 68 were in the Union work* 
house. The living is a chapelry annexed to the vicarago of Swinoi 
in the archdeacon ly of the East Hiding and diocese of York. Skir- 
laugh Poor-Law Union contains 42 townships, with an area of 67,028 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 0279. In the village is an elegnnt 
chapel, erected early in the l£th century by Walter Skirlaugh, bishop 
of Durham. 

SKULL, Cork County, Ireland, a village and tho seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated in the midst of wild romantic scenery, at the head 
of Skull Harbour, in Hoaring Water Bay, in 51“ 33' N, lat., 9" 30' 
W. long., distant by road 64 miles S-W'. from Cork, and 222 miles 
S.W. from Dublin. Tho population in 1851 was 535, besides 1311’ in 
tho Union Workhouse. Skull Poor-Law Union comprises 11 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 57,169 acres, and a population in 1851 or 
16,418. Tho village coiitaiiis a number of well-built houses ; a neat 
parish church, built in 1720; a Roman Catliolic and a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel ; two National schools, and others partly endowed ; 
a dispensary; and tho Union workhouse. 'The harbour is a convenient 
aud sheltered roadstead, with an anchorage of throe or four fathoms, 
accossihlo at all times of the tid<.\ A rock, inidwAy in the entrance, 
is dry at two hours’ ebb. Behind the villago Mount Gabriel rises to 
the height of 1335 feet. Skull is said to have been anciently a seat 
of learning, and to have derived its j^resent name from its earlier title, 
Si. Mary of the Schools. 

SKYE, Invei*ne:*s-Bhire, Scotland, one of the Hebrides, lies between 
57® 2' and 57® 41' N. lat., 6“ 37' and 6" 40' W. long. It is separated 
from tho iiiaiiilaud by a narrow strait, forming the entrance to Loch 
Alsh, in some parts not more than a mile wide. Tho extreme length 
of tho island, from the point of Sleat to the point of Ail'd, is about 
44 miles ; its breadth, at the northern part of the island, slightly 
exceeds 20 miles. The population in 1851 was 21,521. 

Portreti, tbo only town in the island, has boen already noticed. 
[lNVEUNF.ss-siiiA£.J The island throughout is extremely nioiintainou?. 
The OiicbullinH, a chain of hills stretching along the Bouth-western 
coast, are remarkable for their craggy peaks and fantastic outlines. 
'They are generally of grauitic formation, but one group is composed 
pnnei pally of hyperstheue rock. The highest peak of these moun- 
tains is about 3220 feet. The coast is indented with lochs, and thera 
arti several small inhuid lakes, tlic most remarkable of which is Loch 
Coruisk, celebrated in Sir Walt T Scott's ' Lonl oC the isles.* The 
margin of this loch is composed of rough and precipitous rocks, 
rising to a gigantic height, 'i'he cave of Strathaird, the must romark- 
ablo of the natural beauties of Skye, is a cavern, the roof, floor, and 
walls of which arc entirely covered with stalactites, many of them 
fisHumiug olegaiit and fancifiil forms. 'The soil of Skyo is unpro- 
ductive. 'There is scarcely any wheat grown, potatoes being the 
principal j)rodiice. The herring flshery rurnishus a subsistence to the 
poorer population for a ftnv mouths in the year. 

SKYKOS {^t/ron), an isLiitd in the ^Egeau Sea, belonging to Turkey, 
lies east of the island of Euboea, in 39 ' 10' N. lat., 25® 12' E. long. 
'The enrliest iuhabitants were I'clasgiaiis and Carians, and Dolopes. 
llomor records tho capture of it by Achilles (^11.,* x. 664), who is 
said to havo l>eeu discovered there disguised in female attire before 
tho Trajan war. Theseus was sent into exile to this island, aud was 
murdered by Lyenmodt'S, its king, who beciimo jealous of his popu- 
larity. (Pauaaii., iii. 6.) In u.c. 476 it was taken by Cimon, when 
the inhabitants were enslaved, and a colony was scut thither from 
Athens. (Thucyd., i. 98.) Six or seven years after this event the 
bones of 'Theseus were removed to Athens. 'The island afterwards 
passed out of tho hands of tho Athenians, hut was restored to them 
by the peace of Aiibilcidas, b.c. 386. It was taken by Demetrius 
Poliorcotes, and again given to Athens n.c. 196, in the treaty between 
Rome and Philip of Macedoii. (Liv^', xxxiii. 30.) 

The island is 60 mili^s round. On the west sitle is a large bay 
(Panormo) with several islets, tho most wc^steru of which, Skj/ro PoulOf 
is 8 miles from the nearest i>art of the island. 'The harbour here is 
called Kalamitsa by tho Greeks, and by tlio Italians Gran Spiaggia. 
OpfMJsite to this, on the other side of tho island, is Po7*t Akhilif named 
from the Homeric hero Achilles. The isthmus between those two 
points diviiles tbo island into two parts : the southern portion is un- 
cultivated, full of high mountains, iutersocted by deep gullies, and 
rugged and bare, except at their summits, whgge they are covered 
with oak, fir, and beech. Mount Cooyln, on the cast coast, a little to 
tho south of Port Akhili, is 2588 feet high. At the southern extre- 
mity of the island is a port callc l 2HmpoucUaNi, or 7'rciokAig 
corruptions of Tre Bochc^ or the 'Three Mouths. It is surrounded by 
wooded hills, and has three entrances, the Aie on each side being 
about one-third of a mile in width, aiul tho middle one rather 
narrower. They are all safe and deep. There is a depth of about 20 
fathoms water in the oeutre of the harbour. 

The northern division of tho island is loss mountainous. Tho town 
of St. Qeo%'ge {Hagios Oiorgioa), on the east coast, covers tho north and 
west Sides of a high rocky hill. It contiius nearly the whole popu- 
lation of the island, which is about 3000. It is the seat of a bishop. 
On the summit of this hill aro tho ruins of a castle built during tho 
middle ages, aqd many houses, all abandoned, which are used by the 
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inbabitftiitB to keep stores in. The houses of Skyros kre flat-roofed, 
of two stories, the lower of stone, the upper of wood, surinbunted by 
terraoes covered with earth. This hill was the site of the anwnt 
Acropolis : the remuiiiB of Hellenic walls and towers stilJ exist on the 
hm and iU slope towards the town. Tho greater part of the ancient 
city lay to the oast, near tlio sea. In this dh'ection thei’e is a ^a^e 
semicircular bastion almost entire. In the uoigiibourliood of ot. 
Georse is a plain four square miles in extent, which bears ^rn, 
grap^ and figs. ThcTC is iiiiotlier at Kalamitza, which is also ferUle. 
UthiT products of the ishind ai-o excellent wheat, niiulder, wine, 
honey, wax, oranges, and lemoua. There are a few oxen, and about 
15,000 head of sheoj) and goats. Feluccas and other vcs^ls built 
of mountain pine. Oak-timber is used tor fii-o-wood. The inhabit- 
dnfs of iSkyroH arc gootl seamen. 

SLANI3. IMeatii. 1 , , m n 

SLAV13 UIVEU and LAKE. flTuDSONS Bay TKWiaTOiujss.] 

SLAVONIA. foiioATiA.] 

S1.A\VK(>VV. [I*uLANP.J . r 

SLEAFOJ ID, Lincolnshire, a market-town and the seat of al oor- 
Law Union, in the pai'isL of New Sleaford, is Kituatod on tho little 
river Slea or SUsaford, in 53" 0' N. hit., 0 " 23' W. long., distant 
miles S. by E. from Lincoln, and 115 miles N. by AV. from Loudon, 
q’lio population of the town of Sleaford in 1851 was 3* 211. ^h** living 

is a vicai'ago in the archdeaconry and diocese of Lincoln. Sleaford 
Poor-Law Union contains 50 jiarishes and towiishi]»8, with aii ai'ca of 
127,807 acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,412. ^ ^ ... 

'X'he town has received the name of New Siesilurd to distinguish it 
from the odjacssut village *»f Did Sleaford. 'J’Jie bishops of Lincoln 
had once u castle here. TJio church is a njiacioiis criiciforiii building, 
with a tower of early ICnglish style, surmounted with a spire of later 
date. 144 feet high. Thei-e are chapels for ludcptJiidents and other 
Dissentera ; a Grammar school founded in lOO J, which had 20 scholars 
ill 1854 ; National schotiJs, partly endowed ; and a savings honk. Tho 
town-hall is a modtTii building. Quarter strsHions au<i a county court 
arc held in the tow'ii. Monday is the market-day ; fairs oi’o held on 
Plough Monday, Easter Monday, A\'Jiit-Monday, August 11th, and 
Octolier 20th. 

Sl^ESWlCIv. ( StuiLKSWio.] j 

SLIGO, a maritime county in the province of Coiiuaiiglit, Ireland, | 
is bounded N. by the Atlantic Ocean and Douogiil Bay ; E. by tho | 
counties of Leitrim and Uuscummon ; S. by lioscomTiioii and Mayo ; 
and W. by Mayo. It lies between 53"" 53' and 54*^ 20' N lat., 8 3' 
and 0*" 1' AY. long, its greatest length from east to west is 41 miles, 
and from north to south 38 inilcri. Tho aira is 721 square miles, or 
461,753 acres, of ivliicli 2i»0,0P0 atjres are arable, 151,723 aci*os uncul- 
tivated, 0134 acres in plautatioiiH, 40(1 acres iu towns, and 12,74U acres 
under water. Tho population in 1851 was 128,510. 

Vu€Uit-Jjinc and Jalaitd^t . — The coast has an irregular outline, forming 
several bays and natural harlumrs. Except in Sligo Baiy and along 
the coast eastward from it the shore is rocky. Otf that {lart of the 
coast wliicJi extends north-eastward frtim Sligo Buy, distant between 
tiiree and four miles, is liiuismtirrny, a small island, about a mile long 
from cast to we.’-t, which rises precipitously on every side except just 
at tho cast point. It contains about 20U aci*eH of cultivable laud, 
chiefly pasturage, aud is inhabited by about a score of families. Two 
or throe miles farther out to sea oi’o tho Boabiushy rocks. Sligo Bay 
is nearly six miles across at the eutrauce, and about 10 miles deep to 
the town of Sligo. On the soiiLli-west side of the entrance is Augliris 
Head, aud on the uoi-th-cust side is Uoskeerngh Point. Tho bay is 
divided by prujcctiug headlands into tlireo smaller bays. The middle 
bay is tliat which leads to the town of Sligo ; it is in gimt }iart occu- 
pi^ by a large bunk called (Jiimmeeii Strand, but has a channel 
navigable to tho town for vessels drawing 1 3 feet of water. In this 
bay arc Covey Island, whicli forms a natural breakwater, aud Oyster 
Iciloud, on which are two lighthouses. There are extensive sands or 
other strands in Killalu aud Sligo bays, aud along tho coast castw'ard 
of Sligo Buy. 

&urfac€f Uydroyraphy, and Comimvnications , — From the western 
boundary an extensive ]>lain stretches eastward, narrowing as it 
approaches Bally sadero Harbour. I^roni tho coast it liscs gradually 
to the base of tlie Slicvc Gamph atid Ox Mountains, the two parallel 
divisions of a range 25 miles long by 5 or G miles broad which runs in 
a south-easterly tlirection from the lieatl of Ballyuadere Bay to Foxford 
in Mayo. The heigl|^ of the range within the county varies from GOO 
to nearly 1800 feet. On the north-west side the hills rise into steep 
rocky peaks, with intci-rcning ravines of no great depth. On the 
south-east side the ascent is more gradual and less rocky, and the. 
streams are more abundant. Along this side of the range the surface* 
between the Mayo onciP Leitrim boundaries exhibits a succession of 
valleys and Lilly or undulating tracts, with occiitiional heights of 
from 300 to 700 feet. North from the Curlew Hills, which rise 863 
feet on the Boscomraon border, Carrowkeel Mountain has an elevation 
of 1062 feet; and Keshcorraii, a little to the west of it, is 1183 feet 
high. The BraughUevo Mountains, which belong also to Hoscommon 
aud Leitrim, have an altitude in this county of 1183 feet. The town 
of Sligo stands iu an extensive plain, which siureads eastward to the 
border of Leitrim, ami northward to tho shores of JDonegat Bay. 
Slieve Dacaue, 800 feet high, and Blish Mountain, a height of 067 


bound thin pliun on t)ie south. About.five miles norto from Sligo the 
plain is broken by Truakmore, King’s Mountun, and Denbul^n, three 
heights whioh form part Of orange that comes m from Leitrun and 
FennauaKli. Benbulhoti, tfith an elevation of 1722 feet, lias a gradual 
ascent m the south side, but tho north sid^ nearly perpendicular. 
Knoeknarea, a hUl of similar form, with its stoop side to the west, 
rises on tho northnsast shore of nallysodero Bay to the height of 

1078 feet, , .v 

The lakes of the county are mostly small, and the graater number 
belong partly to Leitrim aud Hoscommon. Lough Gill, tiio largest 
and most beautiful, extends nearly six miles eastward from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sligo to a point just within the county of Leitrim. It 
lias an extreme width of two milo^ and is 20 feet above the level of 
the sea at low water. Lough Arrow aud Lough Qara, the latter 
chiefly, and tho former uoai'ly all within the county, on tho border of 
llosGomiuon, arc nearly as large as Lough Gill ; both arc studded with 
ishiuds, and i*einarkable for their picturesque scenery. Lough Eosky 
and Lough Talt lie in the valley that separates the Slieve Gamph and 
the Ox Mountains. 

The navigable waters of the county SUM the sestuary of tho Moy iu 
Killala Bay, and the (ostuai'ics of the Oweumoru and Garrogue iu the 
Buy of Sligo. Tho Moy is navigable to Ballina, aud forms tho boundary 
of tho county fram a point tiiree miles above Bulliua. The Owou- 
garrow, one of its two principal branebea, has its sources within tho 
county, in the Ox and Curlew Mountains, and flowing iii a south- 
westerly direction, contributes its waters to the main stream at 
Foxford. The Easky drains Lough Easky, collects several mountain 
Bti*cams iu its course, and runs northward through tho town of Easky 
into the Atlantic, which also receives from this part of the coast the 
Finuid, the Baliybog, and the Dunuoill. Tho Am>w, or Uncioii. lias 
its Boui-ce iu Lough Arrow, and flows northward to the head of Bally- 
sadure Bay, falling over shelving rocks, and fomiiiig an imposing 
catiinict near the termination of its courso. Thu Uwciimore rises 
among the Ciiilew aud Koshcorrau Mountains, and pursues a winding 
course northwards, through Tomplelioiise Lough, joining the Arrow 
about two miles from its embouchure. About three miles higher, the 
Owcumorc is entered by the Oweiibifg, which flows from tho Ox Moun- 
tains, eastward through the town of Cooluuey. Lough Gill, wiiich is 
fed by the Buuuot Itiver from Leitrim, is drained by the Garrogue, 
which has a course of about three miles through tho town of BLigo 
into the head of the bay. The .1 )ruiuclille and the Diiti' or Bunrocs, 
with other small streams, drain the district north from Sligo, tlie Diilf 
entering Donegal Bay at tho Leitrim boundary. 

The principal roods are the mail-road from Dublin to Sligo, witli a 
brauch mail-road to Ballina and Castlebar ; and the niaiJ-ruad from 
Sligo to Ballyshauuou (county of J^onegal), from which place it cuii- 
tinues to Donegal and Londoiidorry, witli a branch-road to Euiiiskilleii. 
The Ox Mountains are traversed by several passes ; that tliriiiigli which 
the Dublin and Sligo iiniil road runs presents some very jiieturcsque 
scenery. Tlie inland iruillc to and from Sligo is of very considerable 
iiiuoiiut. In the poits about iSiigo Bay pruduco is carried to market 
by water. 

Geology^ Mineralogy, d:c, — Tho Ox Mountains consist chiefly of mica- 
slate, with occasionally granite, horublcnde-.ilute, ginuss, aud quartz- 
rock ; the strata dip I'apidly towards tho south. Tho mica-slate extends 
eastward across the Oweumoru Jtiver, and along tho south side of Lough 
Gill, by Blieve Dacane and Slisb Mountain, into the county of Leitrim, 
forming a range which may be regarded os a prolongation of the Ox 
Mouiituius. At the base of the lix Mountains, on both sides, the old 
rcd'saudstoxiu and conglomerate are observed skirting the primary 
rucks, aud sinking below the carboniferous limestone, which occupies 
tlie lower lauds extending on one side to the sea and on tho other to 
the Curlew aud other muuntaiivs on the border of Itoseummon. 'The 
Bfhughlievo Mountains belong to tlie carboniferous group, aud the 
Om’low Mountains to the old red-sandstone group. [Koscoaimon, 
County of.] Tho old red -sandstone also cuustilutes the headland on 
tho north-eastern side of tho eutrauce of Sligo Bay. The rest of the 
county is occupied by the formuiiuus of the carboniferous limestone 
group. Yellow-sandstone, the lowest member of the group, forms a 
considerable area iu the northern extremity of the county, and aiipears 
iu the ridge of mountauis on the west sido of Lough Qara. The iowor 
limestone, the member next above the yellow-standstoue, is found at 
the base of the Curlew Mountains, near Lough Arrow, and yiUds gray 
and dove-coloured marble. The mountains oxi the iioi th-eaBtern 
border of the county are formed of the middle or calp-limestonc, and 
of tho upper limestone, which in Mount Beubulbou forms a bed 500 
feet thii.k. This county aud the adjacent one of Mayo are traversed 
by. y up-dykes unexampled for length, dii*eotness, and parallelism. 
Their direction is nearly east and west. Trachyte, a formation not 
'Observed elsewhere in the British lsle% is found on the shore of 
Killala Bay. 

Copper- mid lead-mines were formerly wrought in the Ox Moun- 
tains, end Iron-oro in the mountain of Kilmacloy. Iron-ore appi ars 
along several streams. Garnf.ts are found near Lough Easky, and 
as^tos the eastward. Manganese has been met with iu the moun- 
tains south-west^ from Lough Gill, and briok-olay, suitable for Mle 
msm^sntm oeam pottery, neak Lough Gill on the Bligo and 
BaUlntoiher voad. 
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ClintaiCy 8oil^ and /Vocitt6«.— ^he climate is very vapiable, afiEeotqd a smatt section of Mayo. It oomprises 10 beneiicoB. The chapter 
by frequent rains, and high winas flrom the Atlantic, but on the whole consists *bf a dean, archdeacon, precentor, and three prebondaries, 
mild and healthy. Thin mossy and sandy soils, dr both intermixed, A msnor court is held in the village. BeUatfliy, population 316, 
varied with a light gravelly loam, prevail In the district north from situated on the eouthom border of the county, has a market, held 
Sligo. Improving as f^y approach the plain of Sligo, they there .weekly, on Wednesday. Fairs ore held five times a year. Cuolaney^ 
poM into a deep rich lonm, forming the fin^t land in the county. * population 326, a village in the barony of Leyny, is situated on the 
South from Sligo, along the valleys of the Arrow and Owenmore, and right bank of the Owenbeg Hirer, 10 miles S.S.W. from Sligo. The 
us far as the Curlew Mountains, are extensive tracks of productive river is crossed by a bridge near the north end of the town. Coolaney 
land and rich pasturage, interspersed with occasional patches of bog. forms one street parallel to the stream, and contains a Baptist meeting- 
On the shores of Lough Qara soil is excellent both for tillage and bouse, a court-house, dispensary, and constabulaty barracks. There 
grazing, (nt towards the Ox Mountains the land along the southern are five yearly fairs. RiverBtfmn^ population 330, a village situated 
border is inferior. The district lying between the Ox Mountains and 23 J miles S.S. W. from Sligo, contains the parish church of Eilmacal- 
the sea consists, to a great extent, of moor and deep moss, with a lane, a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, a school- 
brood belt of cultivated land along the shores of Killala Bay and tho house, dispensary, oonstiibulary-barracks, two corn-mills, and two kilns. 
Atlantic. Oats, potatoes, and a considerable quantity of wheat are Petty sessions arc held hero. 

raised. The occupations are mainly agricultural, and tillage is chiefly The county returns three members to tho Imperial Parliament, two 
practised. Of late the introduction of an improved system of culture for the county and one for the borough of Sligo. The assizes are held 
has bden attempted, by the amalgamation of farms, and the employ- at Sligo, where are the county jail, the county infirmary, and a fever 
ment of skilled iigrioultiiristB from other parts of the kingdom. In hospital. Quarter sesHions are held there, and at Kasky and Bally- 
18fi3 the number of acres Mder crop was 96,723, of which 1404 mote. Petty sessions aro held in 14 places. The lunatic asylum for 
acres grew wheat; 42,308 aenm oats; 2747 iicrca barley, here, rye, peas (^lonuaught, to which this comity is entitled to send 46 patients, is at 
and beans; 26,563 acres potatoes; 5128 acres turnips; 1761 aorns ! Ballinasloo. In tho county tire 12 dispensaries. A savings bank is 
mangel-wurzel, carrots, vetches, and other green crops; 695 acres flax ; establiahed in Sligo town. In September 1852 there wore 93 National 
and 16,117 acres were in meadow and clover. Of plantations there schools in tho county, attended by 5428 male and 5783 female 
were 7360 acres in 1841, yielding oak, osb, elm, beech, fir, mixed children. 

timber, and fruit. In 1852, on 13,992 holdings, there wore 7251 Uintot'y and Antiquilim . — This part of Oonnauglit was made the 
horses, 5731 mules and asses, 83,819 head of cattle, 36,009 sheep, scene of warfare between the descendants and family of Roderic 
17,612 pigs, 2242 goats, and 182,467 iiead of poultry. O’Connor, tlie last monarch of Ireland, in their struggle for tho prin- 

A consideniblo number of tho population ai-e employed in fishing, cipiility of Connaught. Hugh O’Nial, chieftain of Tyrone, was 
The iSligo fishery district comprises 103 miles of muritinio boundary, dcfeaUul near Jiallj^adcro, in 1200, when attempting to reinstate 
extending from Ballina Bridge to Abbey Point. In 1853 it had 216 Catbal of the Bhiody Hand, dethroned by his kinsman Carrach, who 
registered vesseK employing 1260 men and boys. Coarse linens and was supported by the Anglo-Normans under Do Biirgo. Some of the 
woollens are niamifactiiivd in the connt 3 '. Anglo- Norman settlers wore ongngeid on tho sidts of (kithiil. In 1245 

.Diciitiom and 7'own».' -The county is chiefly in the dioceses of the castle of Sligo was Vjuilt, and, having been destroyed by the 

Aclionry and Klphiii, with small portions in those of Killala and natives, was restored about the beginning of the next century. In 
At'dagh. It is divided into six baronies, Carberry, Coolaviu, Cornm, tlio getienil rebellion near tlie close of Eli/abotli*s reign, tho roj’al 
Loj’iiy, Tiroragh, ami I'in'ril ; and cotitains 41 iiarisltes. The prin- forces under Sir Conyers Ciiflbnl, president of Connaught, were aur- 
ci[uil towns arc Sligo. Ardnarco, a suburb of Jiilliiia in Mayo, and prised in this county by the natives nndetr O’Hotirkc, cliieftain of 
Tobercuriy. Sliuo and TonETi(U.inin' arc noticed under their respec- Breffney or Leitrim, and siifien'd considerable loss. In the rebellion 
tive titles, and Ardnaree under that of B.MJiiNA. The following of 1641 the county was oenupu?d by the insurgents, and held by them 
towns aiul villages may be noticed here ; the jiojiulations are those till nearly the close of the war. In the war of tho Revolution the 

of 1851 : county was held b^^ the Jacobites. 

BaUymoic^ population 905, a market-town, is situated at the junction Tho relics of antiquity arc nuin«*rous. There are many cromleobs 
of several roads, 1 i miles S. hy W. from Sligo. Tho parish cdiurch of and other primeval monuments, such as the Giant’s Cairn near Sligo, 
Enilyfadd is a good building in the early Knglisli style, with a hand- whicli consists of part of a cnrele of great stones. Remarkable caverns, 
Horno tow<T ami spire. There arc chaiuds for itoniaii (Catholics and tho origin and purpose of which are unknown, ocemr in various parts 
AVesleyan Mcithodists, a court-house, dispensary, constabulary barrack, c>f the county. Uutlis, or hill forts, are numerous; and ut Driimcliffe 
and bridewell. The place has a small maiiufactiii'e of linen. Five thero is the stump of a round tower with two aneiont crosses. In 
aiiiinal fairs arc held. The town is the seat of cpinrter and pc^tty every district mouastic and other ecclesiastical reiiiaius are met with, 
sessions, (’lose by it are the roni.ains of a hVnnciscan friary, in which and in somtj jdaees tho ancient structures have been converted into 
was composed the ‘ l^salter of Ballyinote ; ’ also the ruins of a castle parish churches. There are ruined castles at Lough Gara, Ballitiafad, 
l)iiilt in the year 1300 h^' Bicliard do Burgo. The ruins consist of A rdnaglas, Castle (Jomior, and several other places. The island of 
walls 60 feet liigh, with parapet and towers. Innismurniy contains some striking remains of the ecclesiastical 

Ballyaadevt^, population 670, is a small town 5 miles S. hy W. from archilecturt' of different ages. 

Sligo, at the head of Ardunghiss Harbour, on both sides of tho Owen- SI^TQO, Ireland, the chief town of the county of Sligo, a market 
moreRivfU', which here foriiis a veiy fine c;isc;ule. Several large flour- .and sea-port town, a parliamentary borough, and the st?at of a Poor- 
aud oatmeal-mills have been erected on the cliffercnt levels of the Law Union, is situated near the mouth of tho river Garvogue or 
cascade, and a considerable export of uatmoal and flour takes place Garrogue, in 22' N. lat., S“ 22' W. long., distant 131 miles N.AV, 
by the riv<!r, which is tLsceiided by craft of 100 tons burden, to a small from Dublin by road. The borough is governed by^ 6 aldermen and 
harbour below the falls. A limestone-quarry and a bleach-green are 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and roturus one member to 

near the town, 'riicre are seven yearly fairs. tho Imperial Parliament. The population in 18.'>1 v/as 11,101, besides 

Co/Zoow^i/, population 568, is a market-town, situated on the right 2216 in tho Union workhouse. Sligo Poor-Law Uiiicm comprises 29 
b.ink of tlie Gwenniore, 7 miles S, from Sligo. Tho chiiroh is a hand- eh'etoral divisions, with an area of 143,523 acres, and a xiopulation ill 
some gothic building eotilaiiiiug some good inoniiiiioiitH. There are a 1851 of .08,565. 

Ilonian Catholic chaped, two schools, police-burracks, Tiiarket-house, a Sligo apjiears to have owed its importance to a ca.st1e and a monos- 
lineii-ball, and a dispensaiy. Near tho town are a large bleocli- tery for Doiiiiiiicau friars, built here in the 13th century, by Maurice 
ground and an oatmeal-mill. The mai'kct is on Thursday, and there Fitzgerald, earl ^of Kildare, nnd at that time lonl justice of Ireland, 
are six yearly fairs. l*etty sessions are held montlily. The town sufl'ered i-epeated injuries from lire, and from the hostilities 

JJromwfi West, a. stnull post-town and the seat of a Poor-Tjn'w Union, between the Knglisli and the native 1ri.sh. In the reign of James 1. 
is situated on the river Kasky, and on the Sligo and Ballina road, it received a gr.int of a market and two fairs, and was incorporated 
21 miles W. by S. from Sligo. It is a poor ill-built place, with a and made a parliamentary borough. In tho civil war of .lutnes II. 
small population, nnd containing a National school, a dispensaiy, and the town w'as taken by tho Enniskilleiiers, who, after repelling one 

tho Union workhouse. Potty sessions tiro held fortnightly ; and fairs attack, wore driven out by the Jacobites under Sarsfield ; it was 

five times a year. Dromoro West Poor-Law Union comprises 1 7 electoral again occupied by the Protestants under Lord Oranard. 
divisions, with an area of 96,985 acres, and a population in 1851 The river, in passing through tho town, changes its course from 
of 19,563. west to north and north-west, and is crossed by two bridges, tho old 

Easky, population 513, is a small market-town, situated on the old bridge below tho bend, and the new bridge above it. The town is 
or coast-rood to Ballina? on the loft bank of the river Kasky, 27 milas situated partly wdtliin the bend of the rive^^ but chiefl^r along its 
W. from Sligo. It contains a neat parish church, a Roman Gatholic left bonk. Tho houses are well-built, and many aro handsome, 
chapel, a Baptist meeting-house, and a court-house. The mai'kct is on The parish church of St. John is an ancient cruciform structure, 
Wednesday. Quarter sessions and potty sessions are held. wdth a massive square tower at the west end. Cnlr^' parish church is 

Ack<ni9*y, a poor hamlet, about 15 miles S.S.W. from Sligo, near tho a modern gothic building, witl^a well-proportioned spire, 'I’lioro are 
mad to Tobercurry, is only remarkable as the seat of an afioient diooene, a Roiqan Catholic chapel; a small Dominican friary*, with a neat 
and contains little besides the parish ohurcb, which was built in 1823. cb^el attached ; an Ursiiline convent, and a convent of tho Suiters 
The diocese of Achoni'y existed in the 6th century. It wan united of Morey; a Presbyterian, an Independent, and two Methodist meeting- 
in the time of Charles 1. to the a<;e of Killala, and by the laie Church houses ; and several schoola Tho other public buildings are, the 

Temporalities Act both were added to toe dioqose of Tuaim 4 SOunty court-house and jail, tho custom-house, linen-hall, a laige 

diocese of Achonry comprehends the greater part of SUgo oountg^nnd .bottef^maikot, the Union workhouse, a new constabuliuy banack^ and 
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a lunatio sniun j and in an ineloaure near Cali^ ehunsli, the fever 
hoapithl, infirmary, and diapenaary. There ia a aaviuga bank in the 
town. The manufacture of linen ia carried on ; and there aw aoap- 
and caudl&wchka, rope-walka, flour-milla, breweries and a diatiUoiy. 
The river haa an important wdmou fialiery. The port of Su^ la 
vn de r the control of town and harbour commiaaioneiv, ejected for 
life, who have much iinprovid the harbour.. The exporta are 
ehiefly of com, meal, flour, butter, proviaiona, and luiou-ynrn; wd 
the importa are Wcat India pi'oductv tobaeco, refined aiigar, tea, 
British Virita, wine, flaz-aeed, tallow, glass and earthenware, coala, 
iron, timber, and salt. In l»r,S there were rogiHloi-ed os brioiiging to 
the port, 13 vossels under 50 tons, and 10 of oO tons and uptmids, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 4140 tons; also two stcainora of 1 1 1 
Durag 1853 there entered the jrart 204 eailing-veasola of 20 , 0 <r 
tons, and 177 stenin-veHaela of 24,084 tons; and them oImi^ IoS 
sailing-vcsselH of 1.1,443 tone, and 73 stcain-voHaols of 24,419 tom 
Tho afiflizes the county, aiul qujirtcr and petty aessioiiMy ai*© hold iii 
the town. Foii-s are held Alareh 27th. May 7th, J uly 4lh, August 11th, 
and October 9th. 'J'uestliiy iiud Saturday are the market-dayB. 
Stoaiiitirs ply regularly between Sligo and Gla.-gow. In^ a part of 
the town, belonging to Lord rulmcrstou, are Home ruins of the 
ancient nionaHtory. 

SLIMBIUDOK. [OLoucESTEnsiuni:.] 

SliOBODE-UKllAlNK. 1 Cuakkow.] 

SLOUGH. I liUL'KlNCilTAMHLlIUE.J 
SLUYS. [Zealakii. 1 
SMALANU. [SwEUJiaN.] 

SMAKliON. [Kent. I 

SMOLENSK, a government of European is .vitiialed between 

53*^ 12' and hO*' 30' N. hit., 30'^ 20' and 315'' 20' E.%mg., and ia bounded 


to 1.170,600. 

The couulry is a high uiidulutiiig plain, broken only by low hills. 
The soil is clay, mixed with sand and black mould. Some pai-ts are 
very fertiJe, and all well repay the expense of cultivation. The prin- 
cipal rive r.s are— the Dmi per, which rises in lliis goveminent, but is 
not navigable in all this part of its course ; tlie Olischa, the Mischa, the 
Kaspla, which run in a westerly to the Biina; the Ugra, 

wbioli flows eastward to tbo Oka ; the Gjat and the Wasuga, both of 
which run into the Volga. Q'here aix}, it is said, 150 lakes, but none 
of Considerable extent; anil many iiiuraBses. As the country lies high, 
the oUmate is colder than that of other provinces in the snine latitude. 
The frost in winter is veiy severe, and the ice docs not biiiak up till 
April ; on thii other hand, the heat of the summer moutbs is very 
great, vegetation luxuriant, tbo weather not changeable, and the uir 
BolubriouH. 

The govemmeut produces vast quantities of rye and other grain, 
hemp, flax, tobacco and bops, culinary vtgetubles, and some fruit ; 
but tlie wealth of tho country consists chiefly in its immense forests, 
which su]iply timber for the use of the province itself, and also for the 
navy, particularly flue mash*, wliich ai-e sent to Kiga. Tho forests 
abouml ill game of all kiinls ; cilks, deer, wild boars, wolves, bears, 
and lynxes are found in them, and jirodigious quantities of wild birds. 
Much attention is paid to the breed of horses, which are of a good 
Lithuanian slock. Oxen are used in agriculture as w’ell as horses, and 
great numbers are fattened for exportiitiun. Swine are very numerous, 
but eheej) do not appear to thrive. The country people have great 
numbers of bets. The minerals are copper, Halt, and bog-ii^in. The 
rural population manufacture linen and woollen cloths for domestic use. 
The Smolensk carpets arc in great repute. 'Dicre are numerous B.aw- 
niills, liraudy-distillerics, taunerios, soap and caudle maiiufactorie.s, and 
some glass-works. 

Tho exports are — agricultural produce of tlie different kinds above 
named ; hemp-soed, linseed, horse-hair, hides, hogs’ -bristles, wool, 
honey, wax, masts to Kiga, timber and firewood to tho Dnieper, boats 
made for the navigation of the Oka, tlic Volga, and the Diina; horses, 
oxen, swine, sult-purk, tallow, and lard. Most of the ai*ticle8 are con- 
veyed by laud to Uigii, Wilna, and Moscow ; a great part of tlie cattle 
aiw driven to Poland, and thence to Gcrman 3 ' > and tho timber is 
floated down the rivers which fall into the Duna. the Oka, and the 
Volga. The imports are — colonial produce, w'iuea, manufactured 
goods, and various other articles. Tho principal commercial towns 
are Wiasma and Gshatsk. Smolensk, situated on the main roa*l to 
Moscow, likewise takes an active sliare in the foreign commerce, but is 
chiefly engaged with inland and retail trade. 

Tho great majority of the inhabitants belong to the Greek Church, 
under the bishop of Smolensk, whose diocese is co-cxleusivo with the 
govomftent, and has 608 parishes. There arc a few Poles, .lows, and 
Germans. Smolensk is within the limits of the uuiverr>ity of Moscow. 
Elementary education is extending among the population, but is still 
in a backward state. The govemmeuAs divided into 12 circles. 

SmolenBk, the chief town of tho government, is in 54*' 50' N. lat., 
32** E. long., on tlie^ight bank of the Dnieper, which is hero navig- 
able, and erouHeil by a wooden bridge. It is surrounded with a wall 
80 feet higb and 15 feet thick, nearly two miles in circuit, but in many 
parts out of ^ repair, and has a strong citadel. Smolensk is one of the 
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mort ancient town, in Rnisin. Its negm oomte in the Buijuan ni^ 
M fkr as A.D. 879. The Lithuanians obtamed ^osaeasion of it in 
4418 In tho next two hundred and fifty yew it waa rejMatodly 
taken and retaken by the Poles and Bussianfc till it ^ fln^y taken 
by the latter in 1654. In 1812 the first sei^ wn&ot between the 
French and the Uussiaus took place (August 16and 17) under tlu walls 
of Smolensk, when it was bombarded and sot on fire. The French 
on their retreat in November following blew up part of ^tbo works. 
Though not a handsome city, Smolensk is now much supenor to what 
it was before 1812, when it was almost entirely built of wood. Tho 
part rebuilt since that time is more ivgular ; the houses are {^orally 
of stone, and many of them handsome. Tho public buildings are 
numerous : there are sixteen Greek churches^ three convents,^ one 
Komau Catholic and one Lutheran chapel, numerous charitable insti- 
tutions, a gymnasium, a seminary for priests, a military school, Ac. 
In a military point of view Smolensk is considered a place of groat 
importance, os it commands the road to Moscow, the heart of the 
Kussian empins. Tlie manufactures arc linen, leather, silks, hats, and 
soap ; there is also a brii^k trade in the natural productions of the 
country. The population at the lo weak estimate is 12,000 ; some late 
writers state it at 20,000. ^ 

WtiUtma, about 110 miles from Smolensk, on the road to Moscow, 
is a couHidi‘rable town, with 12,000 inhabitants. It is situated on a 
river of tho same name, and is built on a hill, and surrounded with a 
wall. There being largu vacant spaces, it covers a great extent of 
ground, so that viewed at a distance it looks much more considerable 
than it really is, an illusion which is aided by the steeples and domes 
of nearly thirty churches. 

PoivstscJiJe, on the Kaspla, wliich ia here navigable, is a town with 
6000 inbabitantH, 50 miles N.N.W. from Smolensk. It has a cou.sider 
able transit trade between Smolensk and Kiga. 

Among the other towns are — Dorogohwtch, on the Dnieper, a pretty 
and well- built town, 50 miles E. by N. from Smolensk, with 4000 
inhabitants, who have some manufactures and considerable tradt * ; 
Gihatih, or GJalf which is situated on the river Ojat, on tho road to 
Moscow, in the cast of the province, and Las 3000 inhabitants, wjio 
have a considerable transit trade in corn, hemp, iron, and rlvci^burgc:', 
for the construction of which -the neighbouring forests afford excellent 
materials; and Roshivl, 70 miles S.S.E. from Smolensk, wliich has 
large corn-stores, several mills, and about 4000 inhabitants. 

SMYKNA (hniir), one of the most ancient Greek cities in A.sia 
Minor. There was an Old Smyrna and New Smyrna. The old toivu 
lay on the north-cast side of the Horniiean Gulf or Gulf of Smyrna. 
According to some traditions it was originally an .dlloliau colony, and 
wfiH afterwords taken possession of by some Ionian exiles of Colophon. 
(Ilorod., 1. IG, 149.) It is said by Strabo to have been founded by an 
Ionian colony of Ephesus, whei*e a part of the old town is t^aid to 
have borne tho name of Smyrna from an Amazon of the same name. 
Afterwards however tho Ephesian cidoxiists are said to have been 
expelled by the /Eoliaus, and to Lave fled to Colophon, whence a Bhort 
time after they returned, and recovered their original home. (Strabo, 
xiv.) Subsequently, about tho year li.c. 700, Smyrna, which hail 
hitherto belonged to ./liloIiH, was admitted into the Ionian con- 
federac 3 \ This ancient town of Smyrna was by some suppuseil 
to have been the birthplace of lluiiier ; and in its vicinity, on tho 
banks of tiie little river Meles, there was a gi'otto in which Homer 
was said to have composed liis poems. Tho Lydian king Sadyattos 
took and destroyed Smyrna, and dLtributed the inhabitants among 
a number of villages in tho neighhourhood. (Strabo, xiv., ji. 646 ; 
ilorod., i, IG.) In this state thi*y rouiaiiied, according to Strabo, for 
400 years; after which the town was rebuilt with great sjiloiidour by 
Antigonus and Lysimachus, or, according to Pausauias (viL .0, § ] ), 
and IMiny (v. 31), by Alexander the Great, 'riiis new town liowever 
vfks 20 stadia distant from tho site of Old Smyrna, and 320 stadia 
from Ephesus, and was situated on the north bank of tho river Meles, 
covering tho plain as far as the sea, and occupying also a part of a hill 
which Pliny calls Ma.stu.?ia. Tho city was or soon became tho finest 
and laigost in Asia Minor. (Strabo, xiv., p. G4G.) When Asia Minor 
fell into the hands of the Komaus, Smyrna became the seat of a con- 
ventuB juridicuB (Pliny, v. 31), and flourished as a cointnercial town. 
Trebouius, one of Csesar’s murderers, was besiogod in Smyrna by 
Dolabella, who took the city, and destroyed a great part of it. (Strabo ; 
Cicii ' Philip.,* xi. 2.) Hut Smyrna soon recovered aud flourished as 
before. Christianity W'as early established hero, chiefly owing to the 
zeal of St. Polycarp, who was the first bishop of Smyrna, and sufiered 
martyrdom there. (Iren., ilL, 3, 4.) Smyrna appears in early times, 
as at present, to have been subject to frequent earthquakes. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake in A.n. 178, but dt was restored by the 
emperqr Marcus Aurelius. Defore the introduction of Christianity 
the Sinymscans worshipped chiefly the heroine Smyrna, Nemesis, 
Homer, and the mother of the gods, whose temide stood near the sea- 
coast, and whose head is represented on the coin of which a repre- 
sentation is given in this ai*bicle. 

Dunng the Eastern empire Smyrna again experienced several severe 
vicissitudes. Towards the close of tho 11th century it fell into the 
hands of Tzachog, a Turkish pirate, and was nearly destroyed by a 
Greek fleet under John Ducos. It was restored by the omx>eror 
ComneuuH, but soon after fell into tho hands of the Genoese, who 
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contiDued in posaession of it until tbe yenr 1364. Tn 1402 it was taken 
by Tamerlane, and auffered very severely. The oonqueror erected 
within ite walla a tower conatnioted of atonw and of the heads of hia 
enemiea. Soon after it came under the dominion of the Turks, under 
whom it has alwaya beA the moat flouriahing city of the Levant, not- 
withstanding that it has frequently been visited by earthquakes, fires, 
and the plague. One of the moat destructive confiagratioiia that ever 
occurred in Smyrna took place on the night of July 28, 1841, whereby 
above 12,000 houses, many bazaars, mosques, and other public 
bnildings, were destroyed. 

Smyrna, the moat important city of Asia Minor, and the centi'e of 
the L^ant 'trade, rises in Aie form of lui nin|ihitheatre from the sea, and 
upon the hill above it (called Mount Pagus) there is on old castle which 
forms the citadel ; over one of the gates there is a bead which either 
represents Apollo or an Amazon, and over another a Roman eagle. It 
stands in 38"' 25^ N. lat., 27^ 9^ K. long., about 210 miles S.S.W. from 
Constantinople, at the bottom of a capacious bay, which has excellent 
anchorage, and is so deep that lai*ge shijis come close to the wharfs. 
The bay extendi) into the city, and its margin is lined with quays, on 
which there are handsome a^no houses, so that the city, with its 
domes and minarets, has a fine appearance on approaching it from tbe 
bay ; but a great pai*t of the interior, and esprcinlly that part which 
is built on tlio side of the hill, consists of low wooden houses, and 
the streets are ill-pavefi, narrow, crooked, and dirty. The inliabitants 
are probably aViout 180,000, of whom about 80,000 are Turks, 40,000 
Qrec*ks, 15,000 Jews, 10,000 Armeiiiaus, and about 5000 Frniiks. The 
Franks reside in Smyrna for purposes of commerce, and occupy, for 
the most part, the best quarter of the city near the ba 3 % The 
Armenian quarter is on the lower slope of the hill, the upper part and 
western side are occupied by the Turki'^h part of the population. The 
Jews are confined to two small nooks between the Turks and 
Armenians. Except in the Frankish quarter the houses are chiefly 
built of wood, and only one story high. The town extends nearly 
two iiiiles round the bay. The wandiouses on the marina, or quays, 
ore whitewaslied. The port is frequented by sliips from all nations, 
freighted with valuable cargoes both outwarci and inward. The chief 
imports are, coffee, sugar, indigo, tin, iron, lead, cotton-goods, and 
cotton-twist, rum and brandy, spices, cochineal, and a variety of 
other articles. The principal exports are, silk, o|>ium, drugs and 
gums, galls, cotton- wool, valoniii, fruit, figs and niisins. Besides 
these expoits there are various kinds of skins, goats' wool, olive oil, 
wax, and a variety of other iii*ticlc8. The 'J'lirkish government has 
imiiosed hardly any restrictions on commerce; the duties are few and 
light. Most European states liave coubuIh at Sni]rrna. 
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The city and its territory are governed by a pasha. There are 
large well aired barracks near the shore inclosed by an iron palisade. 
A llritiHb military hospital was established here in 1 855. On the castle 
hill are some remains of ancient Smynia, consisting of fragments of 
ancient columns which are used in the construction of graves in the 
large Turkish cemetery ; portions of the old walls built into the walls 
of tlio castle, which stands on the site of the acropolis on the summit 
of Mount Pagus ; some relics of a temple within the inclosnro of the 
castle ; the stadium, in which Bt. Polycarp sufTervd martyrdom, and 
wliich is formed in the side of the liill ; and numerous columns, busts, 
cornices, and other architectural fragments, built into tbe walls of 
tbo Turkish town. Within tbe castle inclosuro are tbo ruins of a 
mosque, which is said to have been the primitive church of Smyrna. 
At somo distance to the south of the city runs the Meles, which is 
connected with the memory of Homer, and which is crossed by an 
aqueduct The mosques of Smyrna are open to Cliristiuns ; from the 
ceiling of the principal mosques are suspended by brass chains a vast 
number of lamps, ostrich eggs, and horsetails. The caravan bridge 
over the Melos, over which, especially in the fruit season, strings of 
camels are constantly passing, is n point of great attraction with both 
Turks and Christians, and many ooffee-houscs are built along the 
banks^ of tbe immortal river. The neighbourliood of Smyrna is 
beautiful and fertile, but unsafe, owing to the prevalence of brigandage. 
Strollers frequently carried off to the hills and detained till they 
are ransomed by their friends. About 5 miles east of the city, on 
the road to Sardis, at a place called Nimfi, is a gigantic human figure 
sculptured in relief, on a panel cut into tiio flat surface of the rock. 
This seems to be the^ memorial of Sesostris, described by Herodotus 
(iL 106). A journal is published in Smyrna in the French language. 
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Steamew and sailing-vessels ply to Constantinople, Marseille, Malta, 
and the* chief ports of the M^iterranean. 

SNAITH. LYoukshire.] 

SNAKE ISLAND. [Anguilla.] 

SNKEK. [Friesland.] 

SNEINTON. [Nottinohambutre.] 

SNETTISIIAM. .[Nohpolk.] 

SNOWDON. [CAEBNAllVONSHIRrL] 

SOCIETY ISLANDS, the name given by Captain Cook in honour 
of the Royal Society of London, to a cluster of islands in tlio South 
Pacific Ocean. They consist of two groups of islands, about 70 miles 
apart^ of which the most easterly group, including Tahiti or Otahritc, 
is called the Georgian Islands. The following are the names 
of the Society islands. The names are given according to tho ortho- 
graphy introduced by tho first missionaries, and used by the press 
now established among the people ; — Mcatia, Tahiti (Otaheite), Eimeo, 
Maiaoiti, or Charles Sander's Island, Tetuaroa. Huahine, Raiatea, 
Tahaa, Borabora, Mauarua, Tuba, Lord Howe's Island, and Scilly 
Island. 

The first five are those called the Georgian Islands, and the rest the 
Society Islands, when the two gi*oiips are distinguished. The list is 
exclusive of several islets which surround or are intempersod among 
these. The entire cluster extends from 16** 10' (Mauarua) to I?** 53' 
S. lat. (Meatiu), and from 148" 9' 45" (Mcatia) to 155" 24' 45" W. long. 
(Scilly Island). 

OiaZ/eitr:, or more properly O Tahiti, the largest of tho islands, is 
about 35 miles long, and more than 130 miles in circumference. It 
consists of two peninsulas, of unequal extent, united by a low isthmus, 
somewhat more than 3 miles wide. The north-western and larger 
peninsula is called Opureouo or Tahiti-nue (Great Tahiti), and the 
south-eastern Tiarrabooa, or Tahiti- iti (Little Tahiti). The surface is 
cstimaled to be about 430 squai'e miles. 'The most mmarkablo of 
the anchorages on the coast, within the coral reef which surrounds 
tho island, are, Mattaway Bay, near the north eastern extremity ; 
Soanoa liarbot.tr, 4 miles westward of Mattaway ; and Papiete, 
towards the north-westem extremity of the island, which is now 
most frequented by hhiropcan vessels nnil by American whalers. 'The 
interior of both pcMiitisulas is occupied with rnouniHin masses, which 
terminate in high and sharp peaks. Tbe most elevated of these 
peaks, called Opureone, rises to between 7000 and 8000 ft^et above 
the sea-lcvcl ; it is nearly in the centre of the larger peuinBiiliw Some 
of the summits of tho smaller peninsula are nearly as high. Except 
these peaks, tho whole island, especially the lower hills, is covert 
ivith thick woods. The valleys are watered by fine streams, on the 
banks of which, as w^ell as on the sliores of the sea, are built the 
dwellings of the inhabitants. Lava, basalt, and pumice-stone, occur 
ill several places. 

The climate is very mild, tho diilerciico of tempemture in tho 
winter and summer months being iiicunsidcrable. It is also very 
healthy, except during tho rainy season. Tho bread-fruit trees and 
cocoa-palms are regularly planted, and batatas, yams, taro, and 
bananas are cultivated with care ; the sugar-cane, which is of excellent 
quality, tobacco, and some other tropical plants arc also cultivated. 
Cotton and indigo are cultivateil to some extent, principally by Euro* 
peaiis. Arrow-root is exported in considerable quantities. Cloth is 
made, ns in other islands of the Pacific, of the inner bark of the 
bread-fruit tree, the paper mulberry-tree, and the hibiscus ; of the last 
also rojies are miule. Oil is extracted from tho cocoa-nut. Forests 
cover till the mountains of Tiarrabooa, and the southern declivities of 
those of Ojiureone. Some vessels have been built of the timber. 

Otaheite was discovered in 1606, by the Spaniard Qiiiros, and called 
Sagittaria; Captain Wallis, who visited the island in 1767, called it 
King Geoxge's Island ; and Bougainville, who visited it in the follow- 
ing year, named it Noiivollo Cyth^rc. Cook, who visited it between 
1769-78 several times, gave it the native name. Ho estimated the 
population at 200,000. After having been visited by several other 
navigators, missionaries wei*e sent there to convert the islanders, in 
1797. They found the natives friendly to etitingers and devoid of 
treachery; but the tribes were continually at war with each other, 
and iufaiitioide and human sacrifieea were practised. The midsionaries 
lalioureil without success till 1816, when the king of the island, 
Pomaree 11., embraced Christianity, and introduced it among the 
natives. After his death (1821) during tho minority of his son, the 
missionaries acquired influence, and by their advice a constitution was 
formed, and written laws were made (1825) ; but neither tho consti- 
tution nor the laws appear to have been niiich attended to. 'i'he 
introduction of Christianity bos effected the abolition of infanticide, 
of human sacrifices, and other immoral practices. The govt'runu'ut 
is despotic, in the hands of the sovereign, who has absolute jiowei* 
in i*espect of landed property ; each chief in his own district has a 
like arbitrary power over the land. Tho natives belong to the Malay 
race, and have made some progress in civilisation. 

Ail the islands are mountainous in tho interior, and have a border 
from one to four tnilos wide, of rich level land, extending from the 
base of the high land to the sea ; and although the outline of each 
has some peculiarity distinguishing it from tho rest, in their general 
appearance they resemble each other. Tetuaroa, Tubai, Lord Howe's, 
and the Scilly islands however form exceptions, aa they are low coral 
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idandfl, seldom rising many feet above the sea. Eimeo is supposed to 
be about 25 miles in circumference; Hoahine probably more than 
80 miles ; and Raiatea is somewhat larger. The othom are of Hinaller 
extent. A corresponding rcHemblance prevails in the geological 
structure of the prineijial cluBtcm and surrounding islands ; the com- 
ponent Bubatancea being the same in all, although each has some 
distinguishing peculiarity of its own. There seems no reason to sup- 
XKMM that any of these islands ni*e of altogether volcimic origin, like 
the Sandwich Islands. In the Society Islaufls there arc ba^nilts, whiu- 
stone dykes, and homogeneous earthy lava, rotaiuiiig all , 
lutions wl; ich cooling lava is known to assume ; there arc also kinds of 
liomstone, limostoiic?, silex, hi*ecciii, and other suhstances, which under 
the action of fin» do not apiiear to have altei-ed their original form. 
Some ai-e found in detached IVagineiits, others in large masses. All 
the Society Islands, and many others in the l*acific, are surrounded by 
a bolt of coral rock, from two or throo to twenty yards in width, and 
situated at distanci's fi'oin a few yards to pcrha|iB two miles from the 
shore. >\gaiuHt tliis barrier the long rolling waves of the wide raoihe 
are driven with terrific violence by the trade-winds, and, arrested by 
it, often rise 10, 12, or 14 foot above its surface. These reefs protisct 
the low lands from the violeiioe of the sea ; fur while beyond them 
the surface of the water is agitated by the slightest breeao, all within 
is smooth water. There is iisually a break or opening in these marine 
barriers, which olfers an easy passiigo for shipping. The soil is various. 
The sides of the mountains are frequently covci*ed with a thin layer of 
light earth; but the summits of many of the inferior hills present a 
thiok stratum of stifl* red ochre or yellow marl. This is usually found 
on the lower hills that rise lietwoen the interior inountaiiis and the 
shore. The natives use it as a pigment for staining or painting their 
doors, window-shutters, canoes, Ac., and, when mixed with lime, the 
walls of their houses. The level tracts along the coast are the moat 
valuable parts of the land. The soil of those tracts is a rich alluvial 
deposit, with a cousidonible mixture of vegetable mould, and is 
exceedingly prolific. 

The climate, products, character, and condition of the inhabitants 
of the other islands are similar to those of Tahiti, as above described. 

In the Society Islands the rainy season, the only variation of the 
tropical year, occurs when the sun is vertical, and generally continues 
from Decomber to March : during this time the climate is more 
insRlubriouB and the sickness of the mhabittuits greater than at any 
other period. Thunder and lightning arc frequent, especially in the 
rainy season. 

Hogs and dogs, and sometimes rats, were the only animals whoso 
flerii was formerly eaten by the natives. The missiouarioa have 
introduced all onr domestic animals; and all have succeeded very 
weU, except the sheep. Many of the natives now possess hundreds of 
cattle, which, with their otlier ]iroduco, tlicy sell, with mutual advan- 
tage, to the ships which touch at the islainls for refreslimonts. 
Rabbits could not be preserved ; cats have; becomo common in liousos, 
and are great favourites. The birds of these and the neighbouring 
islands arc not distinguished by brilliancy of plumage or melody of 
TODg. There arc however several varieties, and some of them in 
immense numbers. The most numerous class are the aquatic fowl. 
The albatross, tlie trojiic bird, several kinds of petrel, with ftthers, 
abound in all tlie isJands, cspecinUy in Borabora and Mauaruii. Among 
the lakes are several kinds of heron ; and wild ducks resort to the 
lagoons and marshes. There ai-o several kinds of birds of prey, and 
a number of the woodpecker tribe, with some small paiDqucts of rich 
and splendid plumage. The turtle-dove is found in the inland parts 
of some of the islaiids, and pigeons among the mountains. Among 
the few singing-birds the most conspicuous is that called by the natives 
‘omaomao,* which in appearance and note much resembles tlio thrush. 
Domestic fowl nro abundant, and were found in tlie islands when 
originally discovered. 

The Society Islanders are generally above the middle stature, but 
their limbs are much less muscular and firm than those of the Sand- 
wich Islander:*, whom in many respects they resemble ; but they are 
more nibust than the Marquesan^ who are the most light and agile of 
the iiihabitants of KHsteni J'olynesia. Jn sii;e and physical power they 
ara inferior to the New Zealandora. Tho countenance of the Society 
Islandera is open and propoBaessing, though the featura are bold and 
som^imes prominent. The facial angle is frequently as olevated as in 
prevailing complexion is an olive, a bronze, or 

a reddisn- brown. 

The mental capacity of the Society Tslandors has hitherto been only 
partially develop^. They are remarkably curious an<l inquisitive ; 
and, ^mpmd with other Polynesian nations, may uo said to possess 
oonsidorable mgenuity, niechauical invention, and imitation The 
distinguishing features of their civil polity— the imposing nature, 
numerous observances, and diversiiied raniiticatiouH of their super- 
stition — the legends of their gods — ^tlie historical songs of their bards 
— the beautiful, hgurative, and impassioned oloqucnco sometimes 
displayed in their national assemblies— and, above all. the copiousuesK, 
variety, precision, and purity of their language, with their extensive 
use of numbers, warrant the conclusion that they possess uo mean 
mental mpabilitios. 

By diseases, wars, infanticide, and the use of ardent spirits, the 
large population which these islands formerly contained was reduced 
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to a mere remnant when the missionaries came among them. Tho 
genertd adoption of Christianity put a stop to the evils in which this 
lecliiie had originated ; but for some yeais-afber the number of deaths 
jonsiderably exceeded the births. About the years 1819 and 1820, 
the births were nearly equal to the deaths, aift since that period the 
population has been rapidly increasing. The latest information esti- 
mates tho inhabitants of these islands at 18,000 or 20,000. Most of 
the natives can now read and write. Their moral conduct has 
become tnoro regular, and their social condition much improved ; they 
have acquired tho Imowledge of various useful arts, and profttablo 
branches of commerce have boon opened. Numerous vessels of from 
30 to 80 tons burden are usefully employed fti triido, and iu maintain- 
ing an intercourso between the several islands. A press has for many 
years been actively engaged in supplying the natives with publications 
iu thoir own language, suited to their wants and their condition. 

(Ellis, Polt/7Usian Rcscarchen ; Voyages of Wallis, Cook, and Wilson ; 
Tyerman and Bonnet, Voyage round the World; Williams, Minionary 
h'nterpriees ; tho lieporis and Metgazine of the London Missionary 
Society, &c.) 

SOCOilltO. [New Guanada.] 

SO^COTUA, is on island in tho Indian Ocean, sitiiatod about 
200 miles from Cape Guardafiii, tho most eastern point of Africa. 
It lies between 12'* 16' and 12 ' 45' N. lat., 53'* 25' and 57° 34' K 
long., and extends about 70 inilos from west to east, with an nvoruge 
width of 15 miles. It contains 1100 square miles. 

Socotra consists chieily of a table-laud, which is between 700 and 
800 feet above tho level of tho sea. North and south of the tablet- 
land are two plains. The surface of the island is iu many parts level 
for a considerable oxtont; many hills ore dispersed over it, and a 
granitic range of mountains stands ou the iiortheru edge of the table- 
land. This mountain mass may have a general elevation of about 
3000 feet, but some of its numerous peaks rise to 5000 fo<3t. On the 
more level parts of the table-land there are many wide depressions, 
which generally extend south and north, and form long valloys. The 
table-land descends to the plains generally with a steep ileulivity, but 
in a few places it comes close to the soa, as at lias (Cape) Shuab, the 
western extremity of the island, and at lias Knttaiiy: near lias 
Felirig, ou the Bouth(!ru coast, the cliflfs skirb the shores for 8 miles. 

In tho southern plaiu, the forco of the south-west inousoou, to 
which the coast is exposi^d, has carried the sand from the sea coast 
to some distance inland, whore it forms a continuous range of sand- 
hills parallel to the beach, and honco it has spread over the plain, up 
to the very base of tho table-land. The shores run in a oontinuoiis 
Hue without being broken by any inlet. The uortheni plain is not 
BO low as the southern, nor so level, the surface being intersected by 
flat valleys in many placses, and in others some masses of hills rise 
from 30D to 600 feet. The western districts of this plaiu, though less 
storile than the Kouthern plaiu, are more adapted for piisturu than for 
cultivation, but tho eastern districts have a suiierior stiil, Avliieii is a 
reddish-coloured earth, covered at certain seasons with abundant 
grass, and well adapted for the cultivation of grain, fruit, and vege- 
tables. With the exception of a few rivulets the streams ou the island 
do not contain water all the year round. The inhabitauts therefore 
collect rain-water iu reservoirs. In most parts of the northern plain 
water is found at a distauee of from 8 to 10 feet below tho suiTace. 
Tho climate of Socotra is sultry. D'lring the north-east monsoon 
Iherii is an almost daily fall of rain. The s<iiith-west monsoon brings 
a clear and cloudless sky, and wliile It coatiuiies the stars generally 
sbiue w'ith remarkable brilliancy. 

Tlie principal commercial products aro derived from tho aloe aud 
ilragoirs-blood tree. The aloo plant {Aloe spicata or Socotrhia) iu tho 
western districts covers the hills for many miles, at an olevaiion of 
from 500 to 2000 feet above tho plains. The drnguu’s-blood tree 
grows in the same part of the island, at an elevation of from 800 to 
2000 feet. Those two plants are very abundant. There are several 
forest-trees, but none fit fur timber. Yams, wild oraugo-trees, and 
date-trees are among the products of the island. Agriculture is 
limited to tho cultivation of dukkum, a spocios of millet, beaus and 
tobacco, with a little cotton aud iudigo. 

There aro no horses. The camel is the only animal of bui^eu, and 
is nearly as surc-footud ns the mule. The cows are small, aud few iu 
number. Sheep aud goats iu the western districts constitute tho 
principal wealth of the inhabitants. The sheep ore small, but yield 
good wool, of which thick cloaks aro made. Tliere are several kinds 
of goats, and one of them is found in a wild state ou the mountains. 
There are civet-cats all over tho islanil, rats, mice, and chameleons. 
There aro several kinds of vultures, and also the flamingo. Turtles 
ore found ou the southern coast. Fish abound in several parts of the 
coast, and some families live on tho ftroduce of their fishing. 

The ]iopulation is estimated by Wellsted at 4000 individuals. It 
consists of two different nations, of which one called Sucotran Arabs, 
is foreign, and the other called Beduins, is apparently aboriginal. 
The Arabs are the only cultivators of the ground ; they also make 
gh^’o.^ They aro zealous Mohammedans. The aborigines are called 
Ik^duins in conseqiienco of their pastoral habits aud their wandering 
mode of life. Their language aiipears to diiler ooiisiderably from 
ttot of the Arabs. They are tall, with strong, muscular, and remark- 
ably well-formed limbs; a facial angle like that of Europeans, the 
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nose dightly aquiline, the ^es liirely and ezpx6«UT6^ and the mouth 
well-formed.^ Their hair curls naturally, but does not approach to a 
woolly or crisp texture. Their general complexion is fair, but a few 
of thorn are as dark as the Hindoos. As they frequently change 
their abodes, and lire In a country not abounding in building mate- 
rials, they inhabit the numerous caverns which are foimd in the lime- 
stone hills of their country. They are Mohammedans, but they do 
not show much seal in reference to religious duties. They are divided 
into families or tribes. 

Socotra possesses no place which con be called a town. The capital 
is Tamarida, which is built not far from the northern shores, and 
contains a population of about 160 persons. 

Socotra was known to Ptolemams, and to Arrian. It was visited 
by the Portuguese Fernandes Perara in 1604, and taken possession of 
by Albuquerque in 1607. It is not known at what time the Portu- 
guese evacuated the island, but they probably loft liefore the 16th 
contuiy elapsed. It then returned under the sway of the sultan of 
Kissceu on the southern coast of Arabia. It now belongs to the 
Inifiin of Muscat. 

SODOM. [Dead Sea.] 

SOFA 'LA is a country on the east coast of Africa, extending from 
Cape Corrientea (25'' S. lat.) to the vicinity of the river Tmabo, the 
most southern arm of the Zambesi (19** S. lat.). This country, 
together with the province of Senna [Senna], was formerly known 
by the name of Monomotapa, and was noted for tho quantity of gold 
which was supposed to exist there. The name of Monomotapa is 
now antiquated, and the few gold-mines which exist oio mclinled in 
tho province of Senna. [Senna, vol iv., col. 499.] 

The cosist is low, and beset with shoals and sandbanks. Along the 
coast are the Bazaruta Islands, (Jhuluwon, and other islands. The 
mouths of several rivers have boon visited. The most northern is the 
river Boozy, commonly called Jarra, which falls into a large shallow 
bay collod Massangsany. The river Sofala forms at its mouth a 
tolerable harbour, which is diflioult of access on account of tho bar. 
1'ho most southern river is Inhamlian, which is easy of access, and 
forms an excellent harbour. Ships may ascend to the town, aliout 
8 miles from the entrance. 

Ivory and bees'-wax constitute the prmci])al articles of export : 
they arc sent to Mozambique. Tho native tribes ore warlika They 
use spears, and shields made of hide. They are divided into numerous 
tribes, and their chiefs como annually to the l*ortuguese settleineiitB, 
where they receive some trifling presents. The most northern of the 
Portuguese settlements is Hofalti, which consists only of a paltry fort 
and a few miserable mud-luits. The most important settlement is 
Iiiliatiiban, which is a sniall trading town with tolerably good 
liuililiiigs. 

Hofala was visited in 1480 by Pedrfio Cavalhao, a Portuguese, 
bofoj-e tl)o way to India by sea was known. Albuquerque took pos- 
session of it, and ill 1608 the fort of Sofala was built. Thu IVirtugueso 
have romaiDod iu posBOBsion of the country; but the.He settlements 
have been lU'gloctod. 

soil AM, Cambridgeshire, a town, in the parish of Soham, is situated 
in 62" 20' N. lat., 0" 20' K, long., distant 19 iiiilos N.K. by N. from 
Cambridge, and 68 miles N. by E. from London. The population of 
the town in 1861 was 2766. The living is a vicarage, with the curacy 
of Barway annexed, in the archdeaconry of Sudbury and diocese of 
Ely. Sofiam parish church is a spacious cruciform edifice of the 
transitiou period from ^'ormaii to early English, and has a very fine 
emlsittled tower at the west end, erected in the 1 5th ccutuiy ; the 
chancel has been recently restored. There arts chapels for Wesleyan 
and Priuiitive Methodists, Independents, Bajitists, and Unitarians ; an 
Endowed and a National school. St. Felix, tho firat bishop of the 
East Angles, is said to have; founded a monosteiy at Sohuui, and to 
have placed hero (about 660) tho opi8co]ml see, afterwards removed 
to Dunwich. In the vicinity of tho town are orchanls, gardens, and 
dairies ; and eheose is made similar to tho Stilton cheese. Triulo in 
com, coals, and malt is facilitated by a navigable cut from the river 
Ouse to Soham. A fair for cattle is held on May 9th, and a feast or 
pleasure fair is held for three days about the middle of Juuo. A 
county court is held in tho town. 

SOIQNIES. [Hainault.] 

SOISSONS, au episcopal town in France, capital of tho second 
arrondissomeut in the department of Aisne, is prettily situated on the 
left bank of tho river Aisne, 60 miles N.E. from Paris, on the high 
road from Paris to Brussels, in 49** 22' 63" N. lat., 3° 19' 40" E. long., 
at au elevation of 162 feet above the level of the sea, and has 7893 
inhabitants in the commune, which does not comprise all the suburbs. 
It is the Augusta Stussiinium of tho Homans, wliioh IVAnville and 
othors identify with tho Noviodunutu of Cicsar (‘Dtj Bell. Gall.,* ii. 12.) 
Tho city gave title to a bishop from very early times. The lioniau 
ro>ulB jiopularly called * Chausedes do Brunehaut ’ are aear this town, 
which in tho later period of tho Homan domination was one of the 
most important places iu the north of Gaul ; and one of the last 
which remained under the government of the emperors. It was the 
seat of government of .dSgidius and his son Syagrius, and near it the 
latter was defeated A.D. 480 by Clovis^ who mado Soissons the capital 
of tiio Franks. 

Under the early Fnmkish princes, Soissons continued to be of 


! importance. Here Clovis ej^mused Cloiilde ; and upon the division 
of his dominions among his descendants, it gave name to one of the 
kingdoms formed out of them* Here, a.d. 762, ChUddric III., the last 
Merovingian king, was deposed, and Pepin, son of Charles Martel, the 
first of the Carlovingian dynasty, was raised upon a shield and pro* 
claimed king in tho Ohamp-de-Mors. Hot content with this the then 
ordinary mode of inauguration, Pepin employed the ceremonies of the 
church at bis coronation, and had himself consoorated in the catliedral 
of Soissons by the Pope’s Legate. Charloraagno established famous 
schools in Soissons for the education of the clergy and tho sons of the 
rich, in the monastery of St.-Mddar(L Tho same abbey was twice the 
prison of Charlemagne's son, the emperor Louis le Debonnaii^ and in 
the abbey church he was deposed by a decree of a council at the 
instigation of his own son Lothoiro. In 922 Charles the Simple 
was defeated at Soissons by tho troops of Kobert, who fell in the 
battle. Under tho kings of the third race Soissons was the capital of 
a county, and received from Louis VI. a municipal charter; but tlm 
burgesses, weary of the contentions wltioh they had with their 
counts, surrendered their charter to tho king Chules IV., in 1826. 
Philippe VI. (dc Valois) granted thorn some privileges, but would not 
ro-establish the municipaJity. In 141 3 the town, then garrisoned by 
the Bourguignou party, was taken by tho rived faction of the Armagnau^ 
who comrnittod tho most dreadful excesses. Having again fallen into 
the hands of the Bourguignons, it was a second time t^en and pillag^ 
by the Armagnacs. In tho religious wars of the 16th century it 
Bufiered again. In tho campaign of 1814 it was twice taken by the 
allies and as often retaken by the French ; it was a third timo besieged 
by the allies, bombarded, and much damaged. 

A handsome stone bridge over tho Aisne unites the town to the 
suburb of St.-VaaBt on tho right bank. The town and the suburb of 
Stw-Vaast are fortified ; the circuit of the walls includes many gardens 
and void spaces. Tho other suburbs are without the walls. The 
streets are for tho most part neatly built, and well laid out; the 
houses are built of stono^and many of them covered with slate. The 
cathedral, founded iu the 12th century, is a large and fine gothic 
church, with a tower 160 feet high. The painted gloss in tho rose 
windows of the transept, and in the nine large ogival windows which 
light as many chapels bohhid the choir, are admirable sjiecimenB of the 
art. Of the abl>ey of St.-Joan-des-VigueB (iu whicli Thomas h Beoket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was received in his exile), the west front of 
the church, with its two noble towers and spires, remains and is of rich 
gothic architecture. On tho right liank of tho Aisne are some remains 
of the abbey of St.-MtSdard, mentioned above, — ^the crypt and supposed 
prison room of Louis le Dobonnoire ; but tho chief part of tho site is 
occupied by au asylum for deaf-mutes. In the crypt were buried 
kings Clothaire and Siege bert. These fine old ahbatial buildings were 
demolished in the fury of the first French revolution. SoisHons has 
an excclluut public library of above 24,000 volumes, and severid 
hundred valuable maiiuscriftts; a college, .a diocesan seminary; tri- 
bunals of first instance and of commerce ; public walks, a theatre, and 
baths. 

The iiiauufaotiircB are carpets, woollens, hosiery, coarse linen, twine, 
boor, seod-oil, leather, room paper, &e. Considerable trade is carried 
on in corn, flour, pc*w and beans, in hemp and flax for the supply of 
Paris; timber, firewood, aud charcoal, which arc sent down the Aisne 
to the capital. There is a good weekly market A linen market is 
held on the last Saturday of every month ; two six-day fairs are hold, 
one tho week l^eforo Whit-Suiiday, and another tho week after Martin- 
mas. A railway has been commenced to connect Soissons with the 
Paris-Amiens railway, between SeiiUs and CroiL 
SOKENS, THE. [Essex.] 

SOKNA. [Fezzan.] 

SO K U LOW. [Poland.] 

SOL-Q ALITZKAI A. [Costuom a.] 

SOLAHA. [Castilla-la-N uev.v.] 

SOLESMES. [Nord.] 

SOLEUitE. [iSoLOTHUllN.] 

SOLTHUIjTj, Warwickshire, a town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in tho jjarisU of Solihull, is situated in 62" 25' N. lat, 1® 46' 
W. long., distant 13 miles N.W. by N. from Warwick, and 103 miles 
N.W. by W. from Loudon. Tho population of the pariah of Solihull 
ill 1851 was 3277. The living is a rectory in tho archdeaconry of 
Coventry and diocese of Worcester. Solihull Poor-Law Union contains 
11 parishes and townships, with an area of 46,015 acres, and a popu- 
latiou in 1861 of 11,931. 'Pho houses in the town are generally 
modoru and well built, aud some of them tire handsomn. Tho churah 
is a largo aud curious cruciform building, partly of decorated and 
partly of late perpendicular character. There are iu Solihull chapels 
for Baptists, Independents, and Homan Catholics. Tho Grammar 
school, founded in tlie 43r<l of Queen Elizubotli, is to sous of 
residents ; in 1851 the number of scholars was 16. There are a Fw 
school for boys, and Palmer’s Charity school for boys and girls. Au 
annual fair is held on April 29th. 

SOLIMANSK. [Peum.] 

SOLI N GEN, [D 0 ssf.ldou v.] 

SOLOMON’S ISIiANOS. [New GEOiiaiA.] 

SOLOH. [SUNDA IsLANUS.) ^ i i j « 

SOLOTHUHN, or SOLEUHE, a canton of Switzerland, is bounded 
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N. by BobI^ K by Aargau, S. by Bern, and W. i)artly by Bern and 
partly by France. Its area is about 204 oquare miles, and the popu- 
lation at the census of 1851 amounted to 00,874, of whom were 

Catholics, 21 Jews, and 8007 Protestants of different sects. The canton 
is crossed in the direction fi-om south-west to iiorth-cawt by the 
which forms several parallel rid^os, and covcre the greater part ol tiie 
canton. The principal valley is tiint of the Aar, which runs in tbe 
same direction, flowing euBtwuL'd of the Jura. Ihc highest s in 
of the Jura in the canton of Solourc arc? the Weissenstem 
Hasenmatt; the latter is about 4400 feet above the se^ 
of Soleure is one of the most productive in Switzerland, especially in 
com. fruit, and vegetables. The vine thrives only ui certain localities. 
The mulborry-troe is cultivated, and some silk is made. Horned cattle, 
sheep, goats, and i>igs are numerous; the number of homes is about 
COOOV The horso-fair of Soleur*? is one of the principal in Switzerland. 
A considemble quantity of cheese is made, both of cows -milk and 
goats'-milk, and iiart of it is exported. Part of the mountains are 
covered with timber-trees, GS|>ecially fir and beoeb. Iho canton 
abounds in iron -mines, and the ore is smelted in the furnaces of St.- 
Jijseph, and worked at the iron-works of Kins. The other munttfac- 
tures consist of leather, paper, woollens, and kirschwasser. There 
are also quarries of marble and gy]isum. 

A diuleot of the Swiss-Uermaii is the language of the country. 
Most families arc possessed of landed property, livory couiuiunc has 
an elementary school, and a normal sohoul is established at Soleure. 
Most of the communes Lave a fund for the relief of their own poor. 

The constitution of Soleuiv was for a long time aristocratical, but 
in 1831 a constitution was framed on a more popular system. The 
canton is divided into 30 electoral circles, each Laving its electoral 
college, which names a certain proportion of menibei'S to the Great 
Council, or legislatui'e. The town of Soleure returns 34 out of the 
109 members who composo the Groat Council. A Little Council, 
chosen from utnoug the members of the Great Council, constitutes the 
executive. The members of the Great Council arc renewed every six 
years. Soloure returns three members to tuc National Council, or 
central representative chamber of Switzerland. 

Soleiu'C^ or Suiothwn, the chief town of the; canton, and a bishop’s 
sec, is built on the Aar, 1320 feet above the sea, and is surrounded by 
wails. The population is 5370. The cathedral is reckoned the finest 
church in Switzerland; the tower is 190 feet high. The other remark- 
able buildings of Suleurc are — the town-house, which is very old ; the 
arsenal, the theatre, the ho8i>ital, the fountain in the market-place, 
the former church of the Jesuits, and several convents. Soleurt! has a 
gymnasium 'with six professors and a good library, a lyceum with 
three ]irofessors, ami a faculty of theology divided iuto three classes. 
The town library baa about 20,000 volumes and soine valuable manu- 
scripts. Soleure is 1 9 miles N. from Bern, and 20 miles S. from Basle. 

Olfen, on the loft bank of the Aar, about 20 miles N,£, from Soleure, 
is a small place, with above 1500 inhabitants. 

SOUllCLIi-CllATEALT. [Noun.] 

SO LSON A. [( !ata LiJ N\v.] 

SOLVA, orSOljKACH. [Pkiiukukeshiuk] 

SOLWAY FlHTlI, uu inli.:t of the Irish Sea, separating in one part 
England from Scotland, and extcu<liug inland from a lino drawn 
between Itayberry ITeiul in Kirkeiidbrightshiro to St. Baen Head in 
Cumberland, 11 miles N.E. to the mouth of the Esk. The distance 
botweou the two abovc-meutioued headlands is more than 20 miles. 


About 17 mil<‘H ufi, between Southerness Point, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and the Cuinlnrland shore near Allonby, the width is 7 miles; it 
afterwards oxpanctH, then again contracts, and 15 miles farihcr up, 
between tJic mouth of thr Annan, Dumfriesshire, and lluwness, Cum- 
berland, is only 2 miles, which is its width for the roinainiiig 9 miles. 

On the Scottish shore the Sul way Frith receives the rivers Urr, 
Nith, and Annan. [Dumfrikssuiue.] On the English shore it receives 
the Erik, vrith its tribiitarien the Liddleaud the Line; the Eden, with 
iiumi'i'uiis tri'oii times ; the Warapool, the Waver, the Ellen, and the 
Derwent. Iv.’rMnFUi.AND.'l A considerable part of the frith is occu- 
}>ied by broad sands dry at low water, and intersected by the channels 
formed by tin; streams which flow iuto the fnth. It is navigable 
through the greater part of its extent for vessels of 300 ions, and for 
vessels ot 100 tons up to llio bead. It affords a supply of different 
kinds of fish, especially salmon. The tide sets iiit-o it with great foi'cc, 
the flood sometimes advancing with a heiul four fiset higli. The water 
has a whitish colour, from the great extent of sand over which it 
flows. 


SOMBOURN, KING’S. [HAMrsiinii:.l 
SOMERCOTES, NORTH. [Lincolnshiue.] 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county in the west of England, is bounded 
N. by the Bnstol Channel, the soatuary of the Severn, and Gloucester- 
shire ; E. by Wiltshire ; S. by Dorsetshire and Devonsbim ; and W, 
by Devonshire. It lies between 50° 49' and 51° 30' N. lat., 2° 14' luid 
3° 50' W. long. Thu longest line that can be drawn upon its surface 
from east to west measures 68 miles, from nortii to south 43 milirs. 
A portion of the county however, extending 38 miles westward from 
Bridgewater, has a mean bi-eadth from north to south of only 13 miles. 
The area is 1 036 c>quarc miles, or 1,028,090 acres. The |>upulutiou in 
1841 was 43ri,;«u9; in 18.>1 it was 443,916. 

JSur/ace, CQaat-Line^ and Geology , — SomersotsLIrc Is a Lilly county. 


' and tho ranges of hills are separated by low marshy flato. The north, 
eastern part is occupied by the eminences round Bristol and Bath, 
through which the Avon makes its way to the Sovem. These emi- 
nences are irregularly grouped, and extend from Fill on the Avon, 
below Bristol, into IrViltsbire : many of the valleys, called combes or 
coombs, which separate tho hills, are drained by small feeders of the 
Avon. The principal heights in this part of the county are — Falkland 
Knoll, near Norton St. Philip, between Hath and Frome; Lansdown 
(813 feet high), and Claverton, Combe, and Odd Downs, near &th ; 
Dundry Hill, west of Keynsham (790 feet high) ; the summits of 
Broadflold Down, south of Bristol ; and Leigh Down, west of that city. 
The summits of the hills in the immediate neighbourhood of Bath are 
of the oolitic formations. The great oolite fumislieB the stone com- 
monly known as Bath stone. Sometimes the lower oolitic beds form 
outlying eminences, such as Stoutonbury Hill, Dundry Hill, and Mays 
Knoll. Tho inferior oolite is extensively quarried iu Dundry Hill. 
The oolites rest on a platform of the lias formations, which appear on 
the lowest part of the slope of the oolito hills, or form detached hills 
to the south-west of them. 

The valleys of the Avon and its feeders are occupied by the new 
red-saudsLoiie formations, capped in some places by the newer mag- 
nesian limestone, which crowns tho hilU or rests in horizontal strata 
against the elevated bods of the cual-measures or of the mountain 
limestone, which latter, with tho old red-sandstone, forms the con- 
stituent mass of Leigh arid Broodflcld Down, near Bristol. The 
mountain limestone of Leigh Down is prolonged across the Avon, and 
forms the well-known precipices of St. Vincent’s rooks, Clifton, between 
which the Avon flows. Broadfield Down has two precipitous combes 
or valleys, Cleve and Brockley, loss magnificent than the defile of 
Cheddar, but possessing, from the abundance of wood, more beauty. 
Tiie coal-measures, mountain limestone, and old red-saudstono, belong 
to the carboniferous group of the Somersetshire and South Gloucester- 
shire coal-field, and occupy the northern part of the county, extending 
to the Mendip Hills, though covered iu moat places by more recent 
formations. In this field are numerous coal-pits. 

The castom side of the county, extending from Bath to Yeovil, and 
the southern side, from Yeovil to Wellington, are occupied by hills of 
similar geological cliaracter to those around Bath, and uniting with 
them near that city, 'i'his range is divided into detached parts by the 
transverse valleys of the Bruc, the Yeo or Ivol, the Pari'ut, and the 
Isle. The vale of Taunton is occupied by the new red-sandstone. 
Good freestone is quarried in the inferior oolite near Shoptoii Mallet, 
and at Norton-under- Hamden ; and the lias is much used for building 
cottages in the neighbourhood of llehester. 

The Mendip Hills are a distinct range, stretching from west by north 
to east by south, and separated from the hills about Bath and Bristol 
by the narrow valley of the Yeo, a small stream which flows into the 
Bristol Cliunuel near St Thomas’s Head. 'They extend at their 
western end to the coast, and unite at their eastern extremity with 
the hills near Frome. The length of the Mendips is about twenty-five 
miles ; their breadth, between Stoke Rodney and West Harptree, six 
or seven miles. " This chain consists of a central axis of old red- 
sandstone, flanked on its ojiposito declivities by parallel bands of 
ixitmntain limostono, dipping from it in opposite directions in angles 
varying from 30° to 70'^. This central axis is not however visible 
throughout its whole course, being occasionally over-archod and con- 
cealed by the calcareous strata ; but it aj.peai'B iu four ridges, forniiiig 
the most elevated points of the chain, and disposed at nearly equal 
distances through its length. The cavern of Wookoy Hole, and the 
defile of Cheddar cliffs, with its long line of Btu|ieuduuB mural preci- 
pices, certainly among the most magnificent objects of this kind iu 
Britain, are the well-known features of this chain.” (Couyboaro and 
Phillips). The miuenil treasures of the Mendips are important ; zinc 
and calamine arc obtained abundantly in the central and western part 
of tbe range. Thera are numerous coal-pits iu the villages which lie 
north-west of F rome. The Mendips rise iu some parts to more than 
1000 feet. Tho long low ridge of Folden Hill is an offset from the 
eastern hills, extending about twenty miles in a direction parallel to 
the Mendips, from which it is separated by a wide fenny flat. Gypsum 
occurs abundantly in tho rod marl on tho south side of Folden Hill, 
near SornerLon. 

In the western part of the county are tho Quantook Hills, which in 
their culminating point, Bagborough Station, or Will’s Neck, reach 
the height of 1270 feeL They consist of an elevated mass of a coarse 
gritstone, and belong to tbe slate formation which overspreads the 
north of Devonshire, separated however from the principal slate dis- 
trict by an intervening tract of new red-sandstone, which formation 
nearly surrounds the foot of tho range. At the northern foot of the 
liillB lias occun^ covering both the red-sandstone and the slates. 
Limestone, gypsum, and copper are found in these hills. The greater 
pait of the county west of the Quantook Hills is occupied by au 
irregular hilly district, forming part of the wild moorlands of Exmoor 
Forest, and extending into the counties of Devon and Somerset. This 
hilly district is bounded south by the valley of the Toue, and north 
by the Bristol Channel. It is occupied by the slate-rocks of tho 
Devonian range ; but iu some of tbe valleys near the coast these are 
covered by the new rod-sandstone. The highest point in this district 
is Dunkorry Beacon, which is situated a little to the oast of the Block 
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Bamw Down, and has an elevation of 1668 feet. Slate is quarried 
near Wivelisoombe. 

There are mineral springs at Bath, Glastonbury, Alford, near Castle 
Cory, and Queen Camel, near lloheater. 

The coast from the mouth of the Avon runs about 15 or 16 miles 
south-west to Sand Point. About half of this extent is occupied by 
low cliffs, the remainder being chiefly marshy ground. From Sand 
Point the coast runs southwa^ to Bi*ean Down, a hill of mountain 
limestone precipitous on every side, and surrounded by the sea, except 

I 'uat at its eastern end, where a marshy flat connects it with the main- 
■nd. On Uphill Bay, at the foot of Anchor Head Cliff, is the watering- 
place of Weston-super-Mare. From Brean Down the coast runs about 
seven miles southward, and then westward about seven or eight milon 
along the south of Bridgewater Bay. The greater part of the shore of 
the bay is formed by sand-hills, bounding the marshes which extend 
between the Meudip Hills and the lower ofisets of the Quantock 
range. Towards the western extremity of the bay the coast is higher, 
and is lined by lias cliffs. From the extremity of Bridgewater Bay 
the coast runs westward 25 miles to the boundary of the county, and 
consists of altoiniitious of cliffs and low ground. The coast is lined, with 
very little interruption, by sands, but except in Sand Bay, Uphill Bay, 
and Bridgewater Bay, they have little brea<1th. These three buys are 
filled up with sand, dry at low water, except in the channel of the 
Parrot. The only islands are, Stert Island, opposite Stei-t Point, and 
Feiiniug's Island, both at the mouth of the l*arrot ; and Flat Hultu 
and Steep Holm, in the midst of the Bristol Channel. These two 
islands ounsbt of limestone, and are both girt with cliffs : there is a 
lighthouse on Flat Holm, and another on the shore near Burnham, 
opposite Stert Island. The only harbours of any importance are 
formed by the rivers Avon and Turret. The roadstead of King’s Road 
is at the mouth of the Avon. 

Hydrography t Com^iiunicaiiMut^ Ac , — The Avon flows on or within 
the northern border of the county for about 81 miles, and falls into 
the aastuary of the Severn at King's Uoad, 10 miles below Bristol. 
[Avon.] It is navigable up to Bath (where the Kennet and Avon 
Canal locks into it) fur barges, and to Bristol for sea-borne vessels. 
At the mouth of the Avon the spring-tides usually rise between 40 
and 50 feet. The Avon receives the Frorne and the Midford Brook 
above Bath, and the Chew at Keyiisham. The Fromo rises not far 
from Bruton, flows northward past the town of Frouie, and joins the 
Avon between Bradford and Bath ; its course (of about 20 miles) is 
within or upon the border of Somernetshiro. The Avon is connected 
with the Thames by the Kennet and Avon Canal, which enters this 
county by the Dundoa aqueduct over the Avon, and then follows the 
valley of that river to Bath. The Somersetshire Coal Canal is cut 
from the coal-works near Paulton into the Kennet and Avon Canal, on 
the border of the county : it is 9.^ miles long. Connected with this 
canal is a r:ulway from the adjacent coal- works at Uadstoke. 

The Yeo rises at Compton Martin, on the northern slope of the 
Mondip Hills, and flows north-west 18 miles between them and 
Broadtield Down into the Bristol Cliannel. The Axe rises in Wookey 
Hole or Cavern, on the s^mthem side of the same hills, near Wells, 
and flows north-west 21 miles, through the flats at their foot, into the 
Bristol Channel, at the eastern extremity of Brean Down. The Brue 
rises on the slope of the chalk-marl and grooii-saiid hills, on the border 
of Somerset and l.>orsct.sliire, and flows westward past Bruton and 
Glastonbury, 85 miles tlirnugii the marshy flat between the Meudip 
and the Polden Hills into the wstuary of the Parrot. It has been 
made navigable for about a mile from its mouth to High Bridge, 
whence the navigation is coutinued to Glastonbury (13 miles) by a 
canal, that runs parallel to the Brue, and at some distance from its 
left bank. 

The Parret^ anciently the Pedred, the principal river iu the county, 
rises at South Perrot, near Beuuiiustcr, in Dorsetshire. It reaches 
the border of Somersetshire about a mile from its source, and flows 
northward for 15 miles, passing South Petherton an<l Laiigport, 
between which towns it receives the Isle on its loft bank and the Yeo 
on the right. From Langport the l*urret flows north-west 12 miles, 
through a marshy flat to Bridgewater, receiving midway between 
that town and Langport the Tone on the left bonk. Below BrUigo- 
wator the Parrot has a winding course of 16 miles into Bridgewater 
Bay, receiving the Cary on its right bank, and uniting just at its 
outfall with the Brue. The lele rises between Chard and Crewkeme, 
and flows north and north-east 15 or 16 miles into the Parret, through 
marshes which cover the lias formation. It passes near llminster. 
The Yeo or /ve/, not to be confounded with the Yeo previously 
described, rises in Dorsetshire, and flows first south-west and then 
north woi'd to Yeovil, receiving several streams from the Dorset-^hire 
chalk downs on the left bank. From Yeovil it flows in a circuitous 
course north-north-west to llohester, and thence west-north-west 
through marshes into the Parret, at Langport. The Tone rises in the 
southern slope of Brendou Hill, north-west of Wiveliscombc, and flows 
10 miles south to tlio Devonshire border ; it then turns eastward and 
flows 28 miles through the vale and past the town of Taunton into 
the Parret, on the north-western side of the Isle of Atheliioy. The 
Ca/ry rises near Castle Caiy, and flows westward through the marshes, 
across which it flows in on urtifloial bod, called the Bedgomoor Cut, 
into the Parret ; its whole course is about 30 miles. 


The navyation of this system of rivers commences at llchoster on 
I tho Yeo, which is navigable for seven miles into the Parret at Laiig- 
port A little above Langport tho navigation of the Parret commoucea, 
and continues to tho mouth of that river. Shi)»H of 200 tons cau get 
up to Bridgewater. The Tone is navigable from Taunton to its 
junction with the Parret. The Bridgewater and Taunton Canal runs 
from the Parret, a little above Bridgewater, to Taunton, a distance of 
12i miles. Another canal unites Chard and llminstL-r. 

In the fork between the Tone and the Parret is the Ide of Atheluty^ 
in which Alfred the Groat took refuge when the Danes overnin 
Wessex, and which still retains its name. It consists of a rising ground, 
of about 100 miles iu extent, and was anciently covered with alder- 
wood. There is a farm-house on the isle. 

The Ex rises in Exmoor Forest, iu the most western part of tho 
county, and flows first south-east and then south into Devonshire, 
which it enters a little west of Bampton, having previously formed 
the boundary between tho two counties for about two miles. Tho 
Bnrle, u considerable feeder of tho £x, idso rises in tho must western 
part of Somersetshire, and flows south-westward x>ast Dulvcrtou into 
tho Ex, on the Devonshire border. 

The principal coach roads are those from London to Bristol, which 
unite near Bath ; the road from Bath to Bristol through Keym^am ; 
the road from London to Exeter through Salisbury, which passes 
through Yeovil, Crewkerne. and Chard ; the Falmouth road, which rims 
through Wiiicanton, Ilchester, niid llminster; the road from Bristol 
through Axbridge to Bridgewater, whence one road runs along the 
coast through Watchot, Dunster, and Porlock to Ilfiacombe in Devon- 
shire; a second by Milverton and Wivelisoombo to Barnstaple, 
Devon; and a thij^ to Tauuton, whence there are two roods to 
Exeter ; the road from Bath to Taunton, through Wells and Glaston- 
bury; the roads from Bristol and Bath, which unite at Shepton 
Mallet ; and two roads leading westwaitl from P'rome, one to Shepton 
Mallet, Glastonbury, and Taunton, and the other to Bruton, Castle 
Cary, and Ilchester. 

Tho Great Western railway enters the county near Bath, and runs 
by Bath to Bristol, where it is connected with the Bristol and Exeter 
railwa 3 % which runs past Bridgewater, Taunton, and Wellington into 
Dovonshire. Short branch Hues connect Cievedoii and Westun-HUper- 
Maro with the Bristol and Exeter railway. Tho Wilts, Somerset, uiul 
Weymouth railway, which leaves the Great Western at the Corshutn 
Rtiiiiuu, is oiioii thence to Froiiie oa tho east of this county. All thoho 
railways are on the broad gauge, which system is carried northward 
by the Bristol and Birmingham line. 

Suilf and Agricvdlnre , — Tho county of Somerset possesses a 

soil and climate well suited to the growth of wheat and all the agrioul- 
tural produce usually raised in England. There is a fair proportion 
of woodland without any extensive forests. In some of the vales, 
such as the extensive vale of Taunton, tho soil is of a rich nature, and 
the wheat grown there is of superior quality. Excel lout butter and 
cheese are made on the best pasture lauds. The Cheddar ehecHe is 
famous for its quality. Tho cows are mostly of tho Devon breed, but 
there nt\f also many short-horns. The oxen fatted are either Devons 
or.Herofords and short-horns. Tho stale of agriculture has greatly 
improved of late years. The sheep on the best lauds are of the 
Leicester or South Down breeds, with crosses between these and the 
('utswold sheep. Many hogs are fatted, and ver^* good bacon is cured. 
There are a few hop-gardens, and some good cider orchards. 

iJivisionSf TownSf Ac , — The county is divided into 40 hundreds, 
which wn enumerate, commencing with the eastern division at tlie 
mouth of the Avon : — 1, Portbiiry : 2, Uartcliffe and Bedminstcr : 8, 
Keynshum : 4, Bath-Forum, in which is the city of Bath : 5, Hampton 
and ClavertoD : 6, Wellow, on the eastern border : 7, Chew : 8, 
PVome : 9, Kilmersdoii : 10, Chewtou ; 11, Winterstoke ; 12, Wclls- 
P’onuii, containing tho city of Wells ; 13, Whitstonc : 14, Bruton : 
15, Norton -Ferris : 1C, ITorethorne, the most south-eastern part of the 
county, including tho town of Milborno Port: 17, Catsasli ; IS, 
Glastoii-twcive-hides, iu which is the town of Glastonbury : 19, Bomp- 
stono : 20, Brent- with- Wrington, along the cast coast *of Bridgewater 
Bay to the Brue, which river in the lower part of its course separates 
the eastern from the western division of Soineraotshiro. 

In the western division are : — 1, Huntspill and Puriton : 2, North 
Petherton, in which is the town of Bridgewater : 3, Whitley : 4, 
Soinerton : 5, Pitney : 6, Tiutiuhull, which contains the town of 
Ilchester : 7, Martouk : 8, Stone, on tho southern border, containing 
Yeovil : 9, Houudsborougb, Barwick, and Coker: 10, Crewkerne, also 
on the southern border, containing the town of Crcwkei*ue : 11, Soutli 
Petherton, which comprises the moat southern part of the county, and 
extends west of Crowkeruo up to the Parrot : 12, East and West 
Kingsbury, consisting of several unconnected portions, and containing 
the towns of Chai*d, Wellington, and Wiveliscombe : 13, Abdick and 
Bulstono, containing the town of llminster : 14, Taunton ami Taunton 
Dean, whioli includes tho vale of Taunton and tho greater part of the 
basin of the Tone: 15, North Cuiry: 16, A uderafield, including tlio 
isle gf Aiheluey: 17. Caniiiugton : 18, Willitou and Froemanuers : 
19, Carhani]iton, which includes all the coast beyond Watchettto the 
Devonshire border: and 20, Milverton, which lies on tho Devonshire 
border, and contains the town of Milverton. 

Somersetshire contains the cities of Batix and WcLLiSy a part of 
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the city of Bhistol, the parliarnontaiy borougbe of Tauwton, Bbidcje- 
WATSU, and Kbome, and the following places, soizio of which nrc 
municipal boroughs, and nearly all ujarkel-towns — ^Axbriik;e, Bruton, 
Ghaud, Glutton, Ghkwkernk, Dulvehton, Glastonijury, Kl^ns- 
HAM, Lavoport, Shkiton Mallkt, Wellington, Williton, Win- 
canton, and Yeovil; all of those ore noticed under their respective 
titles. The other towns, including Castle Cary, Diiustcr, Hcliester, 
Milboruo Port, Milverton, Minehead, iSoiith Potherton, Somerton, 
Watchott, and Wiveliscoinbo, wo notice here; the populations are 

l^ose of 1 851 : — ^ « w 

Caitle Cary^ population of the parish 1860, is about 26 miles S.S.W, 
from Batb. The castle was built or strengthened by William Qoiiel 
do PercLcval, in the roifftt of »Stophen. The earthworks alone remain. 
The town is irregularly arrniigo<l ; the houses are neatly built. The 
village of Alinsfonl is almost part of the town. Castle ( -ary church 
is a handsome building on an elevated site. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Indepeudonts, National schools, and a 
savings hank. Flax-mills uilbid some employment. There are three 
fairs and seven gn^at cattle-innrkcts in the year. 

JJumto’f poi>ulatioii of the parish 1184, is 18 miles N.W. by W. 
from Taunton. The West-Siixon kings hod a fortn^ss here. Dunster 
sent members to parliainoiit in tbc 34th and 36th Edward III. There 
was a Benedictine priory here, founded by the De Mohuns. Dunster 
castle is a building in the Elizabethan style, in a richly-wooded park. 
The church is a spacious and hatidsomo building, erected in the reign 
of Hcniy VII, A tower in the centre rests on four pillars. There 
are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and nn Endowed school. The 
market is on hViday, and there is a yearly fair on Whit-Monday. ^ 
Jlchetitcr, or Jvelcheater (fi*oru the river Ivel or Yeo, on which it 
stands), population 889, is about S3 miles S.S.W. from Bath. This 
town was an im][)ortant Homan station, the IschaliR of Ptolemteus, 
who mctillon.s it as one of the chief t»iwns of the Belgie. The Roman 
town was defended by a wall and deep ditch, comprehending an 
oblong quadrangle, through which the Fosao-way passed from north 
to south. Roman hypocausts and baths, foundations of ancient 
buildings, vast arches, tesselatod pavements, urns, lachrymatories, 
jiatersD, iibulic, bracelets, and other relics of antiquity, have been dis- 
covered, and medals, especially of Vespasian, Trajan, and Antoninus 
l^UH. Under the Suzous, who called the town Givclcestro, it was a 
place of note. It sent members to parliament in the reigns of Edward I. 
and Edward 11., and with intervals subsequently till it was disfranebisod 
by the lie.form Act. Then) were three religious establishments in the 
town. The town lies in a rich valley, and consists of two parts — 
llchcster proper and the village of Northover, which are separated by 
the Yoo or Ivel, which is crossed by a stone bridge of two largo 
arches. The church is uii ancient building, consisting of a nave, 
ohnncel, and iioilh aisle or cbapel, with a low octagonal tower. There 
arc Matiuiial schools. The county ji^il is at llchcster. It is a spacious 
building of fi'cestoue. The town-hall is a neat modei'n building. 
Hcliester was the birthplace of Roger Bacon. 

Milboitie Port, population of the parish 174 C, is ou the Dorsetshire 
liordcr, about 8 miles E. by N. from YeoviL It was a borough and 
market-town at tbc time of the J.lomcsday survey, and sent members 
to |Nirliamei)t in the time of hMward I., after which it ceased to send 
them till the reign of Charles 1., when it regained the fniuchisc, which 
it flnnlly lost by the Reform Act. The town is pleasantly situated 
in a valley, and consists chiefly of detached houses. The ancient 
town-hall has n curious Norman doorway. The church is a large 
cruciform edifice, with a square tower : tliere are chapels for VYi sleyan 
Methodists and independents, and National schools. Lcatlier-drcssiiig 
and glove-making arc carried on. 

Milverton, population of the parish 214 G, about 7 miles W. by N. 
from Taunton, was a market-town at the Conquest. The church, 
which occupies nn elevated site in the centre of the town, is a spacious 
building of ^lerpcndicular character, 112 feet long by 60 feet broad : 
there lu-u meetiug-houses for Quakers and Independents, and a school 
for children of all duuomiimtious. Silk-throwing and the manu- 
facture of flannel imd woolleii-cloih afford some employment to the 
inhabitants. The market is on Friday, and there are three yearly 
fairs. 

Minchmd, population of the parish 1542, is on the shore of the 
Bristol Channel, about 23 miles N.W. by \V. from Tauntou. Tbc 
town was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and relumed two members 
to parliament, until disfrauehisod by the Reform Act The town 
consists of three parts : the upper town ; the lower town, which is the 
principal port: and the Quay-town along the sboi'o. 'I'hc church, 
which is in the upper town, is largo and handsome, with an embattled 
tower, 90 feet high, at the invest eml ; it contains an alabaster statue 
of Queen Anne. The Baptists have a cbapel. At Quay-town is a 
quay, faoed with masonry and with a parapet towards the sea : also 
a Otutom-house. The hening-fishoiy is earned on along the coast. 
The market is on Wednesday, and there is a yearly fair. Minehearl is 
resorted to by invalids on account of the mildness of the climate. 

A'ott£/i Petherlon, population of the town 2165, is about 16 miles 
E.S.E. from Taunton. Wigborough, in the parish of South Pether- 
ton, is supposed to have been the site of a Roman town. The Anglo- 
Saxon kings had a residence at South Pethorton. In Domesday Book 
the town is called Budporot. The church is cruciform, with a lofty but 


plain octangular tower at the intersection. There are chapels for 
lDcIej.>cndo7its and Wesleyan Methodista Markets are held on Thurs- 
day and Saturday ; a fair is held ou July 6th. 

SoMe?'ton, population of the parish 2140, about 17 miles E. W N. 
from Taunton, was a fortilied town in tlie Saxon times. The West- 
Saxon kings had a palace liere. The town is oallod Summertone in 
Domesday Book. It stands on a hill ou the left bank of the river Cary, 
over which is a stone bridge. The houses are built of blue lias from 
quarries in the neighbourhood. The church, which is ancient, has an 
octangular embattled tower on the south side. There are a chapel 
for Independents, an Endowed Free school, and a range of almshouses. 
The market is oix Tuesday, and there are seven fairs in the year. 
Alabaster and lias we quarried near the town. 

IValcAett, population of the hamlet al^iit 950, is on the shore of 
the Bristol Channel, about 19 miles N.W. from Tauntou. It was 
twice taken by the Danes, and the lost time entirely ruined, in their 
war with Ethelred 11. The parish church of St. Deoumon’s is in the 
village of tliat name, about a mile S. from Watchott, aud is a laige 
and handsome edifice. In Watchett are chapels for Baptists and 
Wesleyan Methodists. There is here a small harbour, formed by a 
pier, aud some coasting trado is carried ou ; cools are imported from 
Wales, and lime and ohibiuiter are exported. A market is held on 
Saturday, and a fair on November 17t}i. 

Wiveliacombe, population of the parish 2861, is about 12 miles W. 
by N. from Taunton. Ou a hill a mile cast of tlic town is a Roman 
camp. The town is in a valley or combo, inclosed by hills on all 
sides except the south-east. The church consists of a nave and side 
aisles, with a western tower and spire. There are Independent and 
Wesleyan Methodist chapels, National and Infant schools, an infirmary, 
and the ruins of an old residenco of the bishops of Wells. The 
woollen manufacture is carried on. The markets are on Tuesday and 
Saturday ; the former is a considerable corn-market, aud the market 
on the last Tuesday in February is also a groat cattle-market. There 
ai’e two yearly fairs. 

Tlie following ore a few of the principal villages, with the population 
of OBcli parish in 1851 : — 

jLonff Ashton, fiopulation X921, including 322 inmates of Bedmluster 
Union workhouse, about 3 iiiiles S.W. from Bristol, has several iron- 
works and collieries. The parish churcli is a neat edifice in the per- 
pendicular style. There are National schools partly onilowod. In the 
parish are two remarkable camps, on the hills overlooking the river 
Avon, opposite Clifton. Backwetl, population 1074, about 7 miles 
S.W. by W. from Bristol, is situated just under Broudficld Down. 
There are bore the jmrish church and National schools. Several 
oollicricsiu the imrish ail'ord employment. Uanwdl, population 1878, 
about 15 ini]e.s S.AY. from Bristol, is pleasantly situated under the 
northern slope of the Mendip Hills. The parish church is a fine 
building with windows of stained gloss. The Wesleyan Methodists 
liaye u chapel, and there is a Free school. Fairs ore hold in January 
and July for cattle and sheep, and for cheese. Two remarkable 
caverns have been discovered here, one filled with diluvium, iu wliioh 
were embedded various fossil bfuies, the other covered with beautiful 
stalactites. During the exisbonco of the: West Saxon kingdom there 
was uti abbey at Ban well, of w'hich the abbacy was given by Alfred to 
his friend Asser. There are remains of on episcopal palace of the 
bishops of Bath aud Wells, now a private residence. Bath Boston, 
populatinn 1795, is ou the right bank of Miu river Avon, about 3 miles 
N.£. from Ikith. The parish church, a fine gothic structure, has at 
its west end a handsome embattled towi^r, 100 feet high ; there are 
National and Infiuit schools. A silk-mill aflords some employment. 
Bathivick, population 5162, is a suburb of the city of Bath, with 
which it has communication by ruitoney-bridgci over the Avon. The 
Kennet and Avon (/anal aud the Great Western railway run through 
the parish. Many Roman antiquities liavo been found here. Becking- 
ton, population 1273, is about 3 mile.H N.N.IO. from Frome. The 
woollen maTiiifactures of Fromo give employment to a considerable 
number of the inhabitants. The Baptists have a chapel here. Bwm- 
ham, jiopultttion 1701, on the Bristol Channel, near the mouth of the 
river Parrel, 9 miles N. from Bridgewater, has a church whoso lofty 
tower is useful us a sea-mark, and a lighthouse. The altar-piece of 
the church, sculptured in white marble, was designed by luigo Jones. 
VamtTton, population 1543, is about 7 miles S.W. by S. from Bath; 
many of the iuhabltantH find employment at the coal-pits of the 
Mendip coal-field. The Somerset Coal Canal })aBBeB through the 
parish. There are two Endowed schools. Chew Magna, {lopulation 
2141, about 6 miles S. from Bristol, is chiefly dependent upon the 
coal-mines in the Mendip coal-field. In ancient times Chew Magna 
was a borough, and possessed a good woollen manufacture. There 
are National schords. dd Cleeve, population 1550, about 16 mUes 
N.W. from Taunton, possesses extensive remains of an ancient Cister- 
ciau monastery. An old cross with four steps, the pedestal and 
pillar almost entire, stands in the oburebyord of the parish ohuroh. 
There is here a National school supported chiefly by the vicar. The 
hamlet of -Blue Anchor in this parish is resorted to as a buthing-plaoe. 
Vl^cdon, population 1905, on the shore of the Bristol Channel, 12 
miles W. by B. from Bristol, is visited for bathing in the summer. 
Thc^ shore hero is rocky, and tho clifla rise to a considerable height. 
The parish churoh ia situated on a lofty rock. There are here a 
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chapel for IndependentSi and National and Infant sohoola Boat Cokers 
population 1340, about 3 miles S.S.W. from Yeovil, lias a fino cruci- 
form church, a village sohool, au Infant school, and a row of alms- 
houses for 12 poraons. The I’omaius of a Roman villa were diacovered 
here in the middle of the last century. Oongrcahury, population 1258, 
on the left bank of the Yeo River, about 11 miles S.W. from Bristol, 
had anciently a market, which ha? been diauaed. A fair for cattlo 
and horses is held on September 14 th. There are National achoola. 
Cwrry Rivdl^ population 1687, about 2 miles S.W. from Laiigport, has 
quarries of lias. Two fairs are hold annually. In this pariah, on a 
commanding eminonce, is Burton Pynsent, the seat of tho great Earl 
of Chatham, to whom a monument was erected in tho park by his 
widow. There ia a village school. pojjftlation 1591, near 

the mouth of the Parret, 7 miles N. by W. from Bridgewater, was 
formerly a markoMowti. Tliere arc a National school and a village 
school. population 2196, about 9 miles S.S.\V. from 

Bath, derives its chief support from the coabmirics in the vicinity. 
Besides the parisli church there are a chapel for VVeHloyiin Motliudists, 
an Endowed and an Infant school. Lyncomhc and WidGombe form 
one parish, population 9974, properly a suburb of the city of Bath, 
from which it is separated by the Avon : the part nearest the river 
may be considered us the luanufacturiiig part of Bath. Farther olT 
are many detached villas aii<l rows of good private houses. There are 
here National and Infant schools. Tiie valley of Lj'ucombe is very 
beautiful. Man'iock, population 3154, about 7 miles W.N.W. from 
Yeovil, formerly a market* town, has a church with a tower 90 feet 
high, and a handsome altar-piece. Jii the iriarket-place tu*e the former 
niarkot-liouse with nn aHsemlily-rooni over it, and u fluted column 
supporting a dial. Many of the inhabitants are employed in glove 
making and the weaving of sacking and girth-wob. SlclUst population 
1186, about 3 miles W.N.W. from Fixime, htas numerous collloiies and 
au oxteiiHivd iron-work in the neighbourhood. Two fairs arc lield 
annually. There are National and Infant schools. Remains of two 
ancient encampments are in the parish. Men^iot, ]>opnlution 1439, 
aliout 2 miles N. from Crowkeruo, lias a parish church, a chapel ft>r 
Dissentera, and National scbools. dlove-making and the weaving of 
sail-cloth and sacking are carried on. M iduomar-Norton, poxitilation 
3799, about 9 miles S.VY. from Bath, possesses a new church, a chapel 
for Wesleyan Methodists, and Nati(3ual and Jiifiiut schools. Au 
annual fair is held on April 2rith. Montavntc, population 1042, about 
4 miles W.N.W. from Yeovil, has extensive quarries. . Bonie of the 
inhabitants are cmjdoycd in glove- making. There is a chapel for 
Baptists. An annual fair is held on May 13lh. Here was formerly 
a priory, richly eiidowe<l. A'u//x<?a, population 2543, about 8 miles 
W. by S. from Bristol, gives name to the adjacent coal-Ueld, the pits 
of which employ a eonsidorablo iiumbor of men ; ihcro are also stone 
quarries and inqmrtant glass-works. There are National and Infant 
schools. Paaltoiht population 2104, about 8 miles S.W. from Bivth, 
has a parish church, chapels for Wesleyan Mcthuilists and Baptists, 
and National am^l Infant schools. Nlany of tho inhabitants are 
engaged in tlie neighbouring collieries. North Petherton, population 
3845, abiiiit 3 miles S. from Bridgewater, one of tho largest villages in 
tho county, was Ibrmerly a iimrkct-t<iwu, and btill rittaiiis two faira, 
which are hohi in May and November. Pill, or Crockcrn-Pill, popu- 
lation of the hamlet about IbUO, is a pilot station on the Avon, about 
6 miles below Bristol. There are hero an Episcopal cha}>cl, cha[>ols 
for ludepundeiits and Baptists, Jiiid the Pill Beiievohuitscliools. Sevend 
Roman aiitiquities have boon found here. Porluck, population 854, 
is in tho hilly district which occupies the western extremity of the 
county, 6 miles W. from Miiiehoad. The church is tm ancient gothic 
edifice, with a tower at the west end. Burinountiug the tower are 
the remains of a spire, which wfis partly desti’oyed in a storm in the 
17th ueutuiy. Tho Danes wore repulsed in an attack on this fdiicc 
in 918 ; but it was burned, and tho neighbourhood phiiuleroci, by 
Harold, in the revolt of his family against Edward the Confessor in 
1052. Porluck Quay is 2 miles N.W. from tho village, on tho shore; 
a small harbour is lioro formed by means of a pier. A very few small 
sloops STid some flaliiiig-boats belong to tho place. The ancient 
markot-cross is still standing. There are three yearly fairs for cattle 
and sheep. Poi'tiidiead, or Porlishcad, population lOS-i, about 11 
miles W. by N. from Bristol, is frequented in summer for bathing. 
Tho parish church is a Hubstantial building, with a tower surmounted 
with pinnacles. There are here a chapel for liLdispciidents, and 
National and Infant schools. Madstock, or Madstokc, poimlatiou 1792, 
is situatecl in the Meudip coal-field, about 8 milos 8.S.W. from Bath. 
Besides tho parish church there is a chapel for WcHleyau Methodists. 
StogumbcTf population 1456, about 11 miles S.S.W.rrom Taunton, was 
formerly a market-town : it has still two yearly fairs. The fiorish 
church is an ancient edifice of liLi 7 ;e size and handsome apfiearanco ; 
over the south aisle is au embattled tower, 72 feet high. Thei'e are 
a chapel for Baptists and a parish school. Bi'owiiig is carried on. 
TifMhuryf population 1639, about 7 miles S.W. from Bath, has a 
parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and National schools. 
The Andover Canal aflbrds facilities for trausmittiiig tho pt^duce of 
the neighbouring collieries, l^wivvrtou^ or Twerlon, population 2958, 
about 2 miles W. from Bath, is the seat of a considerable cloth manu- 
facture. Over the Avon is an iron bridge of 120 feet span between 
the centres of the supporting pien^ and 230 feet length in all. Besides 


tho parish church there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
; Baptists. Wedmore, population 3905, about 5 miles S. by E. from 
Axbridge, stands ou a gentle elevation ; it was at one time the ooca- 
I sional residence of the Wost-Saxon kings. The parish church is a 
; liaudsotne cruciform edifice, with a tower 100 feet high rising from 
i tho intersection. The Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places 
i of worship, and there are a National school partly endowed, and a 
Wesleyan school. TFinf^oai population 3083, about 2 mil(u W.N.W. 
from Bath, has a parish ohurch, a chapel for Wesloyau Methodists, 
and National and Infant schools. Weston-super-Mare, population 
2103 in IS 11, and 4034 in 1851, on the shore of tho Bristol Channel, 
about 22 miles *S. W. from Bristol, is a watering-place much frequented, 
especially by the iuhabitauts of Bristol ; it has commodious inns, 
lodging-houses, and baths. Tho Bristol and Exeter railway has a 
short branch to Weston. The church, a neat building, oocupios a 
commanding site on the slope of a hill. Tho Independents have a 
chapel, and there arc National and Infant schools. Some of the 
iiihabih'ints are oag.agod in the sprat and herring fishery. The town 
is lighted with g»ui. WringCon, population 1620, about 11 miles S.W. 
from Bristol, on tho bank of the river Yoo, was formerly a market- 
town and had a yearly faiir. Barley Wood, the residence of tlio late 
Hannah More, is in this parish. The ludoponduiits have a chapel, and 
there am National schools. Wringhoii was tlic hlrthplaee of Locke. 

Divisions for RcclcHiiittlical,*L(:gal, and Parliainenlary Parpo.ics . — 
Somersetshire (oxce])t Bedminster, which is Lu tho diocese of Bristol) 
cnnslitutos the diocese of Rith and Wells, and is divided into the 
archdeaconries of Bath, Wells, and Taunton. Tho county is in tho 
western circuit. Tho spring assizes arc held at Taunton ; the summer 
assizes at Bridgewater and Wells alternately. Tho quarter sessions 
arc held at Wells, Bridgewater, Taunton, and Bath. (^>uuty courts 
arc hold in Axbridgo, Bath, Bridgewater, Bristol, Chanl, Clutton, 
Crewkeruo, Langport, Taunton, Wellington, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, 
Willitun, Wiiicauton, and Yeovil. There are a county jail at Ilchester, 
a county jail ami house of correction at Wilton near Taunton, and a 
coimty house of correction at Shepton Mallet. TJiero are a city jail 
at Bath, a borough jail at Bridgewater, and a city and county lock-up 
house at Wells. The city jail and house of correction of Bristol are 
at Bedniiustcr in this county. Before the Reform Act Somersetshire 
returned IG members to the House of Commons, iiamely, two for tho 
county, two each for tho cities of Bath and Wells, uml two e.ich for 
the boroughs of Taunton, Bridgewater, MiiieUcad, Ilchester, and Mil- 
bf>rue Port. By th.'. Reform and Boundary Acts tho county has been 
formed into two divisions, each returning two members. Bath, Wells, 
Taunton, and Bridgewater still return two members each ; Ilchester, 
Milbornc Port, and Miiicliead have been disfranchised ; and Fi'ume 
has been constituted a parliamentary borough to return one member, 
BO that 13 representatives are now sent by Somersetshire to the House 
of Commons. By tho Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided 
into the unions of Axbridge, Bath, Bedminster, Bri<lgewatcr, Chard, 
Clutton, Dulvcrion, Frome, Keyushain, Langport, Shepton Mallet, 
Taunton, Wellington, Wells, Willitoii, Wiiicauton, and Yeovil. Those 
unions comprise 490 parishes and townships, with an ai'ca of 1,062,972 
acres, and a i»opulatioii in 1851 of 461,844. 

Jlistory ami Antiquities . — In the earliest historical period part of 
this county was probably inhabited by the Beigse. Tho territories of 
the Hedui and Cimbri were separated by the Parrot, anciently called 
Uxella. lu tlie Roman division of tlie island, Bomersetshiro was 
included in tho province of Britannia Prima. The Anton ine station 
Atjufle Solis (called also Thermo: by Richard) was Bath ; tho river on 
which it stands is called Abona by Richard, a name evidently iden- 
tical with Avon. Ad Sabriuam is supposed to have been Purtisliosul. 
or Portbury, west of Bristol. The Avalouia of Richard was in all 
probability Cliistuii bury ; and tho towns ischidis, Uxella, and Ad Aquas 
arc supposed to have stood ou or near the sites now occu])ied by 
Ilchester, Bridgewater, and Wells I'osjiectivciy. The aucicut road, tho 
Fosso-way, enters the county near Bath, and runs south-west by Rad- 
siokc, Btrattoii-on-thc-Fosse, Slieplon Mallet, Straot-oii-tlie-Fosso near 
Shepton Mallet, East and West Lydford, Ilchester, and Pethertoii 
Bridge near South I’ethortuu; and ap])ears to have quitted tho county 
not for from Chard. A Roman ro:id from the cosuit runs along tho 
crest of the Meudip Hills in the direction of Sorbiodunuui (Old Sarum), 
crossing tho Fosso-way at right angles. Roman antiquitieB have hccu 
foimd in considerable abundance ut Bath, Ilchester, Yeovil, and other 
places. At South Cadbury, between Wincautoii and Ilchester, is a 
rcniorkubio cam]> commonly called Cadbury Castle, of irregular form, 
ncGordiiig to the shape of the hill ou which it stands, with an inner 
and higher fort or prcctorium. It if> {tartly hewn in the solid rook, 
portly formed with a rampart of loose stones, and is defended by 
ditches. Various Roman antiquities^ especially coins, and ]>av(uncnts, 
and other remains of buildings, have been dug up in the inclosurc, 
which is about 30 acres in area. Another camp, throe miles in circuit, 
of irregular form, on Hamden Hill, is aupitosod to iiavi* been Runltin. 
The vallum is almost entire ; tho north-western jtart, tho most dif- 
ficult of access, is separated fn>m tlie rest by an iiitnmehmcut. Tbei*e 
are other Roman camps near Wiveliscoinbe, Milverton, Brompton 
Regis, near Dulverton, at Striugstuu, between Bridge water and Wutchet, 
at Cadbury, between Bristol and Clovedoii, and at a third Cadbury, 
between Bristol and WeBtoii-super-Maro, on Brent Kiioll, a lofty 
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eniinenee rising out of the flats between the Mendip and Polden 
hills, and at Long Ashton near Bristol, opposite Clifton. Coins in 
great abundance have been found in various plticos. 

Besides the Roman camps above-mentioned there are several other 
ancient forts or camps scattered throughout the county. Doleberry 
Castle, on Mendip, is one of tlie most remarkable. Barrows are 
numerous, especially on the Mendip Hills, on the Qunntock Hills, and 
the hilly districts west of these. The remarkable Jutrenchment call^ 
AVnusdyke, is partly in this county. Commencing near Andover in 
Hampshire, it crossed the Wiltsliire Downs, and entered Somersetshire 
near Bath-Hamptmi ; and tuining westward and then north-westward, 
sc as to make a circuit round Bath, it ran along the hills by South 
Stoke, English (-ouibe, Stanton I’rior, Compton Dando, Norton Malre- 
ward, and Long Ashton, to the Bristol CliHiiiicl iit Portishcod. The 
ancient camps on Bath-Hnmpton Down, Stiiiitonbury Hill near Stanton 
Prior, and Mays Knoll near Norton Maliwarvl, are just on tlio line of 
Wansdyke. This singular work is of unknown origin and date : it is 
intersected by n Roman raad on Marlborough Downs in such a manner 
os tf> show it to bo of earlier date than tho road, and consequently 
earlier than tho Roman conquest and settlement. 

Of what are usually regarded as primeval antiquities, Somersetshire 
possesses but few. The principal is nt Sianfon Ditto, 6 miles S. from 
Bristol, near the road to Wells : it consists of four groups of stones, 
which formed when complete two circles ; and two other figures, one 
an ellipse, the other porliaps a rectangle. Some of tho stones are 
9 feet high, 22 feet in girth, and 1 5 tuns in weight. 

In the Suxon invasion this county was the scene of conflict ; the 
battle of Mount Bndon, in which the Britons under Arthur repulsed 
th<! Saxons under Cerdic, founder of the West-Saxon kingdom, is com- 
inoniy fixed at or near Bath. In the reign of Cealwin of Wessex 
(a.D. 577), Bath was taken by the Saxons. About 658 the county was 
incorporated with Wessex hy Cenwalch, who defeated the Britons at 
Pcnzela'ood, near Wiucaiiton. In the reign of Ethelwulf (845), a 
body of Danes was repulsed with great slaughter ut Pedridau-innili, 
or the mouth of tho Parret; and in the reign of Alfred, Somersetshire 
was again attacked by them. Alfred, when driven from his throne, 
found security in the marshes of the Isle of Athelney, at tlie junction 
of the Tone and Parirt. After tlie battle of Edingtou, Guthruiii tho 
Dane was baptised at Aire, now A Her, near Jjaugport ; and Alfred and 
Guthrum spent twelve days at Wcdniore, between Qla’^toiibui'y and 
Axbridgo, on the occasion. Edgar, in the latter part of his reign, was 
consecrated king at Aceinaiiiiesccastre, now Bath (973). On his death 
<9751 lie was buried at Glastonbury. In tho short reign of Edmund II. 
(fiMuside), a severe battle took place between him and (]!anute at Peu- 
sclwood ; and on the death of Edmund, the same year, he was buried 
at Glastonbury, near his grandfather Edgar. In the rising of Odo and 
other supporters of Robert of Normandy against William Rufus <1088), 
Bath and tho neighbourhood were plundered by the insiirgi.'Uts. Some 
military operations were carried ou iu the rcigii of Stephen, who took 
Gastlo Cary and lliehmont castles. 

Of the middle ages there arc several incmorialB, some of which are 
noticed above, and others in the articles on Bath, Welus, Glaston- 
nuRY, Ac. Tho Augustinion priories of Stavordale near Wincauton, 
and Woodspring, near Wes ton-super- More, are tolerably eutiro, and 
are now converted into farm-houses. The remains of Moutacute 
Cluniac priory, near Yeovil, and of Muchelney Benedictine Abbey, 
founded by King Athclstaii, near Laugport, are of considerable interest. 
Of the Carthusian priory of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath, there 
are several remains : the present manor-house was built out of the 
ruins. Cannington church and Stogursey church, north-west of 
Bridgewater, and Witharn Friary church, between Fromo and Bruton, 
were all conventual churches: the first is a very fine building. The 
only important castellatnd remains are— Farlcigh Castle, between Bath 
and Fromo; Nunuey, near Frome; and Walton Castle, near Clevodoii. 
The ancient mansions of Moutacute, near Yeovil ; Shapwick, between 
Ql^ioubury and Bridgewater ; Fairfield, near Stogursey, north-west of 
Bridgewater; Sutton Court, near Chew Magna, lietween Keynsham 
and A abridge ; Uiiiion St. George, near Crewkemc ; and Barrow Court, 
near Bristol, all belong to the ]>eriod which preceded tho genentl 
revival of classical architecture. 

In the civil war of Charles I. several memorable events occurred in 
this county, the principal of which were the defeat of the Parliament- 
orlauB under Sir W. Waller, on Lansdown Hill, near Bath, by a Royalist 
force under Prince Maurice and tho Karl of Caernarvon, July 5th, 1643 ; 
And the blockade and sieso of Taunton in 1645. [Talnton.J In the 
AOtiou on Lansdown Hill the Royalists lost mtmy of their chiefs, among 
others Sir Bevil Grenville, to whom a monument, still reuiuiuing, was 
erected ou the hilL Somersetshire was tho principal scene of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion against James II. From Lyme in Dorsetshire, where 
fie landed June lltli, 16S5| Monmouth inarched against Bridport, which I 
ihe took by asaaulti and thence advanced by Axminster to Taunton, ' 
, where he was received with great euthuBiasm, and declared hiinsoif 
king. After a delay of some days at Taunton, he pruceedi d to 
Bridgewater and Qlastonbuiy. The duke, after an unsuccessful attack 
upon Bristol, retired towatw Wiltshire. A fieroo engagement took 
place on the 6th July, in which Monmouth's army was defeated with 
jgreat loss. In tho subsequent severities under the commission of 
^hich Chief-Justice Jeffreys was at the head, Somorsctshii'e was made 


to beat* a full share. The prisoners for trial in this oounty exoeedad 
1000, of whom at least 239 wero executed, the sentences being carried 
into effect in thirty-six different towns aud villagei^ among which they 
wero distributi^d. 

Sfa/tsiieo: JicNgiow Worship and A’dittJCrfton.— According to the 
Returns of tho Census for 1851 there were then in the county 1129 
places of worship, of which 553 belonged to the Church of England, 
313 to six bodies of Methodists, 110 to Independents, 89 to l^ptiats, 
15 to Quakers, 12 to Plymouth Brethren, 8 to Roman Catholics, 8 to 
Unitai'ians, and 6 to Mormons. The total number of sittings provided 
was 288,333. There were 1381 day schools, of which 490 were public 
scliools, with 86,61g scholars, aud 891 were private schools, with 
17,208 scholars. Hs number of Sunday schools was 71 9, with 56,000 
scholars ; of these, 430 schools, with 32,444 scholars, belonged to tho 
Church of England. Of evening schools for adults there were 1 9, with 
272 scholars. There were 14 literary and scientific institutes in the 
€M>unty, with 1744 members, aud poBsessing libraries numbering about 
10,000 volumes. 

Savings Banks . — In 1853 the county possessed 10 savingpi banks, at 
Bath, Bridgewater, Castles Cary, Orewkeme, Frome Selwood, Nether 
Stowey, TauntoDf Wells, Wrin^on, and Yeovil. The amount owing 
to dopositiini on November 20th, 1853, was 778,897 Z. 2i. 

SOM E RSH AM. [Hdntimudonsiiiius.] 

SOMERTON. [SOMKRBETSHIUK.] 

SOMMA. [Naples, Province of."! 

SOMMARIVA-UEL BOSCO. [Alda.] 

SO AIM K, a department in France, is bounded N. by that of Pos-de- 
Calais, E. by Nord and Aisne, S. by Oise, and W. by the new depart- 
ment of Stine Maritime and tho EngliBh Channel. Its greatest length, 
tram the neighbourhood of Ham to tho mouth of this Seine, is about 
^0 miles ; the greatest breadth, from the Bresle near Aiiniale to the 
neighbourhood of Luclieiix, is 47 miles. Tho area is 2378*4 square 
mili^s. The population in 1841 was 559,680; in 1851 it was 570,611, 
giving 239*92 inhabitautB to a stjuaro mile, or 65*34 above the average 
per square mile for the whole of France. The department ia formed 
out of the old Picard districts of Ainionais, Santcire, Poiiihicu, and a 
part of Vc^rtnandois, which bad Amiens, P(5ronue, Abbeville, and Ham 
raspectively for their chief towns. 

The surface of the department is generally level, in parts undulating 
and hilly. The coast, which riina nearly due north and south, is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by the icstiiary of tho Somme ; to 
the north of that river the shore is lined by sand-hills or downs, which 
protect the low gniixuds from the meursiouB of the sea ; to the soutli 
of tho Somme commence tho cliffs which extend along the coast to the 
neighbourhood of Havre. The const-line has undergone a cotisiderablo 
change even in comparatively recent times. In the 9tli century tho 
waves covered the low ground between the Somme and tho Authie, 
several miles inland from tho present shore. Wlicn the sea retired 
there reuiuincd for some time a large lake, long since dried up, the site 
of which forms one of tho most fertile districts in tho department. 
The whole of tho department is occupied l>3* tho formations of the 
crctacooun groui>. The exteuKivc chalk-plains are intersected at inter- 
vals by valleys, watered by streams, and presenting green meadows aud 
tn^es, which contrast favourably with the general nakedness of the 
country. Some sandstone for paving is quarried, and peat ia dug in 
some of ihe valleys. 

The department is watered by tlie Somme and its tributaries, and 
by tho Bresle and the Authie. Tho Sommt risc.^ iu the dejiartmeut of 
Aisne, not far from St.-Quentin ; it has first a south-wosteru course for 
about 18 or 20 miles, and enters this department just above the town 
of Ham, below which it flows about 20 miles to tho north-north- 
west to Cl^ry, below Pdrouue, and tbeiice westward 30 miles to 
Amiens. Btdow Amiens its course is north-west in a tolerably direct 
line, past Abbeville, 45 miles to tbe sea. Its whole course is about 
115 miles, 95 miles of which are in this department. Vessels of 150 
tons and small steamers ascend tho river as far as Abbeville ; and 
barges of 40 to 50 tons ply between Abbeville aud Amiens. By 
means of lateral cxuialLation, aud the improvement of the kted of tho 
river, tho Somme has been mode navigable from Amiens almost to its 
source. By means of this lateral canal a communication is opened 
into the canal of St-Quentin, which used to be callcfd the Angouldmo 
Canal, and thus a communication is formed with the -Escaut or 
Schelde, ihe Oi.se, and tho Seine. [Atsxe.] The principal feeders of 
the Somme are the Miraumont, the Niovo, and the Maie, og the right 
bank ; and the Ayre, which receives the Dam or Don aud tho Noye, 
and tho Celle, ou the left bank. These are all small ; bjut tho Ayre 
has been made navigalde for about 12 miles. The Authie rises not far 
from Doullens, and flows past that town in a north-west direction into 
tho sea. It separates the department from Pas-de-Calais. The Bresle 
rises in the department of Oise, and flows north-west into the sea 
between this department and Seine-Maritime. Neither the Authie nor 
tho Bresle ia navigable; but tho mouth of tbe latter forms the harbour 
of Trdport. lSKlNK-lNFkll1F.lJRE.] 

The department is traversed by 10 imperial, 8 departmental, and a 
great numbe^r of communal roads ; ^d also by railroads from Amiens 
to Faria, Boulogne, and Lille. A railway has been recently authorised 
to lie made &om Amiens to Rouen through Qoumay. 

The department is by no means naturplly fertile ; the soil oonsists 
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for the most part of a Bandy clay restl^ upon chalk — nevertlieleas a 
great weight of corn is raised. Of the whole area^ about 1,500,000 
acres, four-fifths are under the plough. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, aud mixed grain. Barley and buckwheat are also grown ; 
but oats and potatoes are comparatively little cultivated. A great 
quantity of corn is exported to the departments of Seine-Infdrieure, 
Seine, and Nord. The meadows do not exceed 40.000 acres, nor do 
the open pasture-grounds much exceed 20,000 acres; yet horses, cows, 
and sheep are numerous. Poultry is very abundant and good. Pulse, 
seeds for oil, hops, hemp, and flax are grown. There are no vineyards, 
but the orchards and gardens are numerous and extensive. The apple 
is the fruit chiefly cultivated, and a considerable quantity of cider is 
made ; it forms, with beer, the ordinary drink the inhabitants. 
Game abounds, and sea fish and fresh-water fish i&o jilentiful. The 
woodlands amount to about 18S,000 acres. 

The climate resembles tliat- of the south of England, but is rather 
colder in winter. Among the mincnils are building- and limestone, 
gypsum, potiers’-clny, and coal, which is found near Tlnullens. 

The manufactures comprise woollen-clotlis, cotton fabrics, silks, 
linens, Cashmere shawls, chintzes, muslins, carpets, hosiery, glass, 
hardware, paper, leather, seed-oil, soap, pottery, and chemical pro- 
ducts. The department has numerous bleach-works, cotton-factorios, 
beet-root sugar-millH, dye-houses, and oil- and tan-mills. Steam- 
machinery is used in all the chief industrial establishments, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Amiens. 

The dopnrtnienl is divided into five arrondissemonts, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows : — 


ArrondiHsciiicntH. 

CaiituiiK. 

! CominuneR. 

ropulution in 

1. AixiionK . « . 

8 

210 

189,0GA 

2. DouIIciih . , . 

4 

8» 

60,010 

3. MoriLdiflirr 

.*1 

114 

09, ft. 'll) 

4. P«'ronne . , . 

ft 

i 170 

112,170 

5. Abbeville • 

10 

171 1 

138,0.37 

Teliil . , . 

35 

831 

570,611 


1. Of the first arrondisseinent, and of the whole department, the 
chiof town is AMrKN.s. A irairicH, on the high road from Abbeville to 
Beauvais, and near the railway from Amiens to Abbeville, has a great 
number of oil- and eorn-mills driven by tliree small streams that irietit 
in the town, aud 2200 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen-cloth, 
soap, and leather. Vorbie, on the Soiiimo, 10 miles E. by railway from 
Amiens, has some woollen mnniifactiireH aud tan-mills, and about 2i)00 
inhabitants. Plcqnigny, a small place of about 1 500 inhabitants, on 
the left bank of the SSoinme, 9 miles from Amiens by railway, has 
some historical note. Jicro Guillaume, Longue-Epc^e, duke of Kor- 
inaiidy, was nssassinated in 042. Ijoiiis XI. had an interview with 
hMward IV. of Eiig1:iitd in 1475 on the bridge that spans the Somme, 
opposite Picquigiiy. Poir^ a small well-built town, situated in a valley 
17 miles W. from Amiens, midway between Beauvais and Abbeville, 
on the high-road from Boiduguc to Piiris, has a larger tile-yard, a church 
which dutiV! from tin* 12th century; and about 1100 inhabitants. A 
little cast of Piiix, on the Celle, is Conty^ or Conti, formerly the 
capilal of a principality, which gave title to one of the bniiiches of 
the Louse €if Biiurboii. Wllerit-Bretomieuj', a few miles 8. from 
Corbie, has about ^1200 inhabitants, who are engaged chiefly in the 
woollen inaunfactiiroR. 

2. In tlie second arrondissement the chief town, iJuulleM, situated 
on the left bank of the VSiitliie, 10 miles N. fixjin Atniems, is defended 
by a double citadel, formed by two forts or citadels communicating 
with each other. It Los a tribunal of first instance, public olUces, a 
theatre, two hospitals, and 4254 iiiliiibitauts. Trade is carried on in 
coarse linen, com, oil, hemp, llax, and cattle. 

8. In thn third nrrondissement the chief town is Montdidicr, a 
wretched ill-built place with 3708 inhabituuis, 22 miles 8.E. from 
Amiens. Montdidicr is situated on a hill on the right bank of the 
Bum, a f«:cder of the Avre ; it is an old town, with some remains of 
the fortifications which formerly defended it. It ha.*? tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a college, and an agricultural society. 
Cotton-yarn, cotton-hose, and leather are manufactured ; and trade is 
carried on in grain, pulse, cattle, poultry, peat, and coals. Aforeuif, a 
well-built little town of 2200 inhabitants, is situated on the right bank 
of the Avre, 12 miles by railway S.8.E. from Amiens. Jtoye, built on 
the slope of a hill on the right bank of the Avre, 10 miles N.E. from 
Montdidicr, has narrow streets and ill-built Louses. The town-hall, a 
gothic building, is in the public square, which is large. The church 
of St.-Pierre is lighted through stained glass windows, representing 
the coronations of Clovis, Charlemagne, and St. Louis. There are 
manufactures of cotton-yarn, cotton and woollen stufis, stockings, &c., 
and considerable trade is carried on in com and flour for the supply 
of Patis. Royo was a place of strength in former times, and wais 
repeatedly besieged. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Ptronne, which 
is situated on a hill above the rig]pt bank of the Somme, 80 miles 1*1 
from Amiens ; and bus a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 4142 
inhabitants in the commune. Pdronno Avaa a place of importance in 
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the middle ages. Charles le Simple died here in captivity in 929. 
It was the scene of the interview (1463) between Louis XI. and 
Charles, duke of Bourgogne, described by Sir Walter Scott in ‘Quentin 
Durward.’ In 1536 it was besieged by Henri of Nassau, one of the 
ofiScera of the emperor Charles V., but without success. It is still 
fortified by a brick rampart and a strong castle. The town has two , 
suburbs; the houses aro tolerably weU built, and there are two 
churches, a nunnery, an hospital, and a theatre. Calico, dimity, 
muslin, lawn, and other cottons and linens are manufactured ; also 
leather, seed-oil, and beet-root sugar. Albert^ a station on the Great 
Nortlierii of France railway, 15 miles N.W. from Pdronne : population 
about 3000, who manufacture woollen-cloth, cotton stufik, linen, 
leather, and paper. Bray^ population 1500, on the Somme, afforded 
shelter to Philippe of Valois alter the battle of Crdcy. //dm, 13 miles 
S.E. from Pdroiine, is situated in a marshy plain near the loft hank of 
the Somme, and was in tlie middle ages a place of strength. It is 
surrounded by the ruins of its ancient fortifications, and has a castle, 
used as a state prison, and memorable as the place of confinomont of 
the ministers of Charloik X. and of Priuce Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, now emperor of the French, who fur his attempt at revo- 
lution in Boulogne, underwent hero port of his sentence to perpetual 
imprisonment from October G, 1840, u> May 2G, 1846, when he effected 
his escape disguised as a workman. There are three parish churches 
and an hospital. The townsmen manufacture blankets aud cotton goods, 
sabots, beet-root sugar, and oil. Population 2500. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town is ATtnEViLLE. Cayeux 
is a fishing village with about 2800 inhabitants, on the coast between 
the Somme and the Brcslo. Above it is a lighthouse, which marks the 
entrance of the Somme. Cricy, a village of about 1700 inhabitants, 
8 miles N. from Abbeville, was the scene of the memorable battle in 
which Edward III. defeated the French, August 26, 1346. Rue, on 
the little river Moio, near the coast between the Stunme and the 
Authie, is celebrated for its chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghost, which 
is boauti fully adorned with sculptures and stone trooery. Among the 
Htatues arc those of Isabel of Portugal, Philippe, duke of Bourgogne, 
Lnui.s XL, Louis XIL, and Cardinal Bertraudi, in whose time the 
chapel was famous fur its miraculous crucifix. Population above 2000. 
Itue won uiice a sea-port. 6V.- Vahry is at the mouth of the Somme, 
on the BontUcru bank of the river, which forms the harbour. It is 
built on the side of a hill, and has large warehouses, rope-walks, ship- 
building yards, aud 3350 inhabitants. The harbour is capable of 
receiving 8hii»s of 300 tons. The tide rises about 12 feet. Consider- 
able trade is carrii^d on in sail- and packing cloth, cordage, glass, wine, 
and brandy. Vcb^oIh aro fitted out for the fisheries and tub coasting 
trade. Steamers ply between St. -Valery and London. St.- Valery has 
a theatre, an hospital, and a school of hydrography. St,*Riquierp 
anciently called Ct'iUiilc, took its present name frum St. Riquier, a 
native of the town, who founded here, in the 7th century, one of the 
most celcVirat(!il Bonedietine abbeys in France. The church of the 
abbey still remains, and is the finest ouclesiastical building in the 
department after the cathedral of Amiens ; there is also an hospital. 
Population 1600. 

The dopnrtizient constitutes the diocese of Amiens. It is in the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Amiens, and within the limits of 
the University-Academy of Douai. Thrre aro colleges in Amiens, 
Abbeville, and Peroune ; an academy of sciences and a diocesan semi- 
nary in Amiens ; and a preparatory ecclesiastical Bomiiiary at St.- 
Riipiier. The Calvinists liave a ennsistorial church at Axniena The 
department beloiii'S to the 3rd Military Division, of which Lille is 
heatl-quartcrs ; and returns five members to the Legislative Chamber 
of tlie Frencli empire. 

SOMMEKDA. [Eufl ar.] 

SOM M IERES. LGakd.] 

SOMOROSTRO. v e PnovrNCEs.] 

SONDENBUKa. [Alsen.] 

SONDRIO. [Valtellika.] 

SONGA^UIA is the name of a country in Anio, which constitutes 
the north-western portion of the Chinese empire. The name is 
derived from tlie Soiigares, one of the great divisions of the Kalmucks, 
or Olbth, wlio had tak(m possession of this country, and erected a 
powerful empire, which was destroyed by the Chinese after the middle 
of thv. 18th century. Songaria lies between 42° and 49* N. lat, and 
extends from 76* to 95* E. long. In length it extends upwards of 
900 miles ; but the width varies so much that on an average it pro- 
bably does not much exceed 300 miles. This gives an area of 270,000 
squara miles. 

Songaria occupies a very remarkable position on the globe. It 
forms the moat northern portion of an isthmus, which separates the 
two largest deseria on the surface of ^e globe, with the exception of 
the Sahara in Africa. On the east of this isthmus is the Gobi, which, 
according to a rough estimate, has a surfiice exceeding 1,200,000 
square miles. [Gout.] On the west of the isthmus extends the low 
desert system that spreads out round tho Caspian Sea on the north 
and oast, and is even larger than the Gobi, covering an^aroa of nearly 
1,300,000 square miles. In this estimate the Descht Kowar, between 
the Caspian and the lower course of tho Oxus, is considered as the 
most southern, and the Barabiiiza Steppe in Siberia, b^ween the 
rivers Irtish and Obi, as the most northern portion ; and it is assumed 
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that the Kalnmok Steppe, betweon the lower Volga and the Black Sea, 
coostitatoB ita moat western part. 

The isthmus which separates these two large deserts is connected 
on the south (near 3G^ N. lat) with the range of the Hindu Koosh, 
and on the north (near 50** N. lat.) with the western extremity of the 
Altai Mountains South of 40" it lies north and south, and compre- 
hends the oountries known under the names of Badakshan and Bok- 
hara. North of 40® it lies south-west and north-east, and comprehends 
the countries called Kokand and 8ongaria. South of 40 N. lat. the 
descent from the elevated Gobi to the low Caspian Desert is foraicfl 
by an elevated range, a great part of which is always covered with 
snow, and the descent is rapid ; but north of 40" N. lat., atid especially 
in Songaria, it is formed by a number of extensive terraces, which, 
taken together, extend from east to west over a space of fiOO miles. 

On the east Songaria opens to the Gobi, and on the west to the 
Caspian Desert ; but on the north and south it is bounded by two 
elevated moiiutaiii-rangos, the Thian^han and the Altai Mountains. 
The space between the two lungos is traversed by numerous minor 
lunges, which lio in every direction, and divide the surface into nume- 
rous river-basins, which are entirely separated from one another, and 
each of which contains a lake, the receptacle of its drainage. 

Thtan^afuin Mountains , — This extensive range of mountains extends 
in its western prolongation far into the Caspian Desert. The most 
western branch is known by the name of Ak-tagh, which occurs about 
50 miles N. fivjm Samarcoud in Bokbuni, near 41° N. lat., 07" E. long. 
From this point it extends eastward to the oast of the meridian of the 
town of Hami in Chinese Turkistati ; and seems, as far as is known, 
to terminate near 95" E. long. The extent from west to east is about 
1400 miles. Tho Thian-shaii do not greatly deviate (rom a circle of 
latitude, as their western extremity is near 41" N. lat., and their 
eastern between 43° and 44° N. lat. 

The Ak’toffh rises baldly out of tho steppe, but not to a great 
elevation, nor does it occupy a great width. Where it approaches tho 
descent from the high table-land to the lower country it decreases in 
elevation and width, and takes the name of the Aaferah. Mountains. 
At tho road wJiich travoiues the chain between Kashgar in ( Chinese 
Turkistaii, and Khokhaiid, tho range is probably 100 miles across, 
and rises so high that it is covered with snow nearly the whole year 
I'ound ; some parts even seem to rise above the siiow-line. East of 
this road the mountains are called Mm-tagh^ or MooMooi\ and this 
luuue has been adopted to designate tho range of tlie Tbian-shau as 
far east as the great mass of the Bogdo Oblo Mountains, near 85° 
E. long. The western part of the Mus-tagh is stated to contain many 
high summits which are always covered with snow ; but south of the 
L^o of Issikul, or Touiurtoo, where it is crossed by two roads leading 
from Kuldsba, or Hi, to Ushi and Kasbgar, the mountains are miicU 
below the snow-line. About 60 miles fartlier east however, where 
the road between Kuldsha aud Aksoo traverses the chain, the snow- 
masses ficcupy from 9 to 10 miles of the central portion of tho ninge, 
luid those masses are stated to extend to a great <liHtance east and west 
of the road. The higlier portion is said to occupy about 40 miles in 
width ; and wlien the lower hoiglits which are contiguous to it on both 
sides are added, the whole breadth of the Tliian-shaii at the road can 
hardly be less than 80 miles. East of 85® E. long, is the liogdo Oola, 
which lies north of Karashur, an<1 seems to be the most elevated and 
most extensive mountain mass of the Thian-shan. According to the 
iufoimatiou of the natives, the masses of snow .and ice, and the glaciers 
which cover its suinmil, occupy a great space, and attain u considerable 
elevation above the snow-line. Thera is no ro.ad over this range 
between that which leads from Kuldsha to Kutche (83" E. long.), and 
another by which the range is traversed west of Turfan (89° E. long.), 
a distance of 300 inilea Tho most eastern part of tlie Thian-shan, or 
that which lies between S9° and 95° E, long., is very little known. 
Along the road w-cst of Turfan, which loiids from this place northward 
to TTrnuitiu, there are some snow-coverad mounb&ius; but farther east 
the riiugu is considerably lower, and ntJar 95° E. long, it terminates as 
abruptly in the eastern desert ns tho Aktagh rises in the western. Tt 
is indeed supposed that this mountain range continues through the 
GoW until it unites, near 106° or 107“ E. long., with tho Tn-shan, 
which lies north ot tho groat northern bend of the Hoaug-ho ; but 
this supposition is not borne out by the scanty information that we 
}X>8Bess about this part of Asia. 

Altai MoufUaiwi, ^^Tho Altai Monn tains which bound Songaria on 
1 m north ora described in a sepanite article. [Altai Moumtatns.] 
Toe part of the Altai range wliich lies south of tlio rivers Narym and 
Bukhtarma, and consequently within the ChiueHo umpire, and in 
Songaria, bos been found to be the most elevated part of this moun- 
tain system which is known. South-east of the Kolson or Kolzun 
B’ielki, or the Bnow-Mountoins of Kolson, which are the highest in 
Siberia, is what is oallad by the Russians the Kurtshum Bielki, or the 
Snow-Mountains of Kurtshum, which attain a much greater elevation, 
and form on their snow-oovered tops on extensive ice-iield above which 
no summit rises. But a very high stunmit stands near 88° 20' E. long., 
and this properly is called by the natives Egtiig Altai, or Great Altaiu 

Moumtain-Ohaina wUhin Sotiffaina. — ^It was formerly supposed that 
a continuous elevated chain of mountains connected the Mus-tagh with 
the Altai Mountaius, and that this chain ran in a direction south-woat 
•ad north-east. Such a chain does not exist. There is however an 


uninterrupted continuation of high ground between both mountaiii 
systems. So far as is known, this high ground does not in any place 
fall to the common level of tho countiy, nor even sink low enough to 
lose the appellation of mountains, and in some places it rises above 
the snow-line. The most elevated portion is the range called Iran 
JC/tahirffan, which at its eastern extremity is connected with the Bogdo 
Ocila. From tho point of connection with that mass it first runs north- 
west, but a^rwards turns west, and may be said to terminate wiUi a 
considerable depression north of the town of Hi, or Kuldsha. The 
length of this chain may be about 200 miles, and we infer that it 
must rise to a great elevation and contain much snow on its summits, 
from tho circumstance tUat the great road from Puking to Kuldsha 
traverses the chaimeit tho depression north of Kuldsha, and does not 
cross it farther east, theugh if it did tho road would be considerably 
shorter. Tlie westorn continuation of the Iren Khabiigan is called 
the Tokty Mountains, This chain soon turns to tho north-west and 
north, and extends along the western shore of Lake Alakul, or 
Alaktau-kiil, until it terminates at the Tarhagaiai Mountains. This 
last-mentioned chain runs (*ast and west. The Tokty Mountains are 
of fiioderato elevation, but it is stated that near Lake Alakul a summit 
occurs which is always covered with snow. The chain is much lower 
which extends from tho northern declivity of the Tarbagabai Moun- 
tains first northward and then nortli-eastworrl, until it terminates on 
the banks of the river Irtish, ermstituting in this part the boundary 
between the omx)irus of (Ihiiia and of Russia. This most iiortheni 
prolongation is called the Kheir^ Mountains^ which arc separated 
fram tho Altai by the narrow valley of the Jiiish. Another chain of 
mountains is coTinected with the Tokty Mountains near tho south- 
western corner of the Alakul Lake. It is culled Ala tau^ a name 
frequently occumng in these parts of Asia ; and it extouds first oast- 
wanl to a short distance, .^nd tlion nortli-cast, until it Joins this Egtag, 
or Great Altai, near ihn sources of the Irtish. The eustcni extremity 
of tho Tarbagattti Mountains is ini mediately connocted with the Ala- 
tan. The Tarbagatai Mountains run about 400 miles cost and west, 
and terminate, like the Ak-tagb, abruptly in tlu? western desert. 
They seem to rise from 4000 to 60i)0 feet above the sea, and in some 
places snow in small patches is found i'.vcii in snrniuer. 'rhese ridges, 
and some otliera, less elevated or less known, divide the greater part 
of Songaria into numerous closed bfisins. 

The basin of Lake Issikul^ or Temurtoo^ occupies tlie most south- 
western pari of Songaria. Q'he lake is nearly 100 miles long from east 
to west, and about 35 miles wide. At no great distance fmm its shoreH 
mountains inclose it on all sides, from which the lake receives a groat 
supply of water. Tho surplus waters arc carried ofi' by tin; Tchoui, a 
river which leaves the lake ut its western extremity, aud traverses a 
groat extent of the Kliirghis Desert. On the south of the lake is the 
Mus-tngli, and on the north of it is u chain called Ala-tiui. It is said 
that these mountiiiiiH cimtain irmi-oro which is worked. 

East and north of Tiske Issikul is tlie basin of the river Jli^ which 
falls into the liuke of Bulkash. It is tho largest and most important 
of tho basins of Songaria ; it extends more than 400 miles east and 
west, and about 1 00 miles south and north, and probably iiiis un area 
of 40,000 square miles. Tho Hi is formed by two head streams, the 
laiger of which originator between 81" and 82 ' E. long., and runs 
under the name of Tekes xiorLh-east for more than 1 00 miles ; tho 
other aud smaller branch originates in the angle bctwcoii the Iren 
Khabirgan and the Bogdo Oida, lind runs west. Fram the place W'hcre 
those branches unite tho river is called Hi, and runs to the west, 
inclining towards its termination to the north-west. It falls into Lake 
Balkosh by several arms, after a course of more than 300 miles. Lake 
Balkosh is the largest of the lakes of Songaria, and has no outlet, 
though it rccoives several other rivers from the nortli and east. The 
casU^rn half of the Hi basin has a very hilly surface, but it contains 
numerous tracts which am fit for agriculture. Since it has fallen 
under tho sway of the Chinese the government has sent there a graat 
number of militory colonies, Mongols and Mandshoos, who unite 
agriculture with the breeding of cattlo. Chinese convicts also are 
transported to tho banks of the Hi. These Chinese are said to have 
already greatly contributefl to chiingo the faco of the country 
introducing several brandies of cultivation. Farther west, about 
E. long., tho hills disa^ipear, and tho surface sinks to u level. The soil 
is much less fertile, and is ohiefly covered with extensive bogs, in 
which only canes and rushes abound. Tt is nearly a desert, mainly 
texianted by innumerable herds of wild and other animals ; but 
'.n appraaohing the country df the Khii^his Oossaks, south of Lake 
Balkash, it becomes a dry stepjie, affording pasture-ground for bones, 
cattle, and sheep for several months in the yoar. 

North of the eastern part of the basin of tho river Hi, and sepa- 
rated from it by the Iren Khabirgan and the Tokty Mountains, is the 
basin of the Lake of Borotala, which is followed on the east by that 
of the Lake of A gar, whose eastern extremity is contiguous to the 
basin of the Lake ^Aulussutai. The three basins occupy a libe of at 
least 460 miles from east to west, near 45® N. lat. Only the western 
portion of the first basin has been visited by Europeans, and of the 
others ^me account is given in the Chinese geography. According 
to this information, it seems that tfais region, wmoh extends to the 
base and over the northern dedivities of the Thian-shan, is well 
watered, as a number of small rivers descend from the snow-oovmd 
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mountains, which in summer supply abundant means of watering the 
soiL It is stated that the Chinese and Mongols who have been trans- 
planted to ihis country have made considerable progress in cultivating 
the ground, and that it is rather populous. But the cultivable and 
cultivated space is not of great width, as the rivers at a distance of 
20 or 30 miles from the base of the mountains arrive at the lowest 
depression of the basins, and there form the three above-mentioned 
lakes, which are surrounded by extensive swamps. We have no 
information respecting the country to the north side of the lakes, nor 
respecting the extent of the lakes themselves. 

North of the basins of the lakes of Ayar and Khulussutai are 
several smaller basins, and a larger one which is droine^l by the river 
Urunghu, whioh falls into a laige lake called KinilhcLaht or KhoMeLbaak, 
We are entirely unacquainted with the natural capacities of this 
region, and only know that the greater part of the Turgut Mongols, 
who left liussia in 1771 and 1772, were settled in these parts, whence 
we may infer that it is more fit for pasture than agricultural purposes. 

The basin of the Lake Kisllbasli lies south-east of the basin of the 
river IrtiMh^ which occupies that extensive tract of country which is 
south of the Egtag, or Great Altai', and north of the chain of the 
Tarbagatai Mountains, and is closed on the west by the low ridge of 
the Kheirek Mountains. This extensive basin was explored by com- 
mand of l*eter the Great. The expedition sailed to the Lake of 
Zaiaanfff from which the river issues. The lake is about 70 miles 
long and 10 miles wide, and abounds in fish. The banks are swampy 
and overgrown with canes and reeds. The. river Irtisli, which 
originates in the Egtag Altii'i, enters the lake at it** eastern extremity, 
after a course of about 250 miles. It may be navigated to n consider- 
able distiiuco by laigcs river burgee. The country about tho lake was, 
when first visited, in ])ossessioii of tho Songares, and no part of the 
liasln at that time seemed to he cu1tivati*d. At present, some tribes 
of Khirghis (.-ossaks arc; found in those parts, an^l they occiif>y this 
country exclusively, with the exception of a few Chinese and Maiid- 
sliooH, who arc established along the boundary -liuo of Siberia. In 
tho eastern districts of thu basin however some tribes of the Soiigui*es 
have maintaiued their footing. Nearly all of them lead a wandering 
life, and some livc^ by tho produce of tliM ebaee. The Hussians, who 
dwell farther north on tho butdes of thci Irtish, with the permission of 
the Chinese authoritirs carry on an oxteusive iisliery in tho river 
below its efilux from the lake, and a fi^w of them advance even across 
the lake to tho upper coui'se of tho river. 

Between the l'arb:igatai Aiouniains on the iiorih, and tho Ala-iau 
range on tlie south, is the basin of Lake and of the river 

Kriiyl, Tho lake is said to extend more than <10 miles oast and west, 
and uliout half that length iictrth and sotitli. The course of the river 
does not much exceed 100 miles. The level part of the basin has a 
soil consisting t>f gravel, and coiisequimtly of little fertility, but at 
the base of the mountains and along the rivers Ihort^ are inuiiy fertile 
tracts of considerable extent, wliicli ore cultivated with care by the 
Khirghis Cossaks, 'who c:amc after tho Songares had left the couTitr^'. 

In the Lake Alakul there is a lofty island called Aral -tube, which 
is an extinct volcano. Ibvo other extinct volcanoes occur in the 
Thian-shati Mountains, tho western called I’e-shaii, ne.ar 8^1 1C. long., 
and tho eastern called Hotslioon, north of Turfau, near 90" E. lung. 
Along the uortheni declivity of the Thiaii-shau Motmtnins there are 
sevorul tracts which are covere<l w'ith volcanic products, and on which 
sal-ammoniac and sulphur abound. It scenis therefore that hero, 
nearly* iu the centre <jf Asia, ami at a distance of from 1000 to 
1800 miles from the sea, an extensive vulcanic Rystom has once been 
in action, and the earthquakes, which even in modem times have 
been felt in this country, show that this powerful cause is still in 
operation. 

OUmatr,^- -A b this country is placed between two great deserts, 
whioh are no less distinguished by great Ijcat in summer, than by 
severe cold in winter, we may suppose, iu tho absence of all positive 
information on the subject, that Sougaria partakes of both in a con- 
siderable degree. Uain, which is so rare in the iloHuits, does not 
api>ear to be abundant iu Sougiiria, as wo must infer from the circum- 
stauoe that w'herc the ground is cultivated irrigation is practised ; in 
winter however snow falls in considerable quantities. 

Productions. — Wheat, barloy, and millet are cultivated, but rice 
only in the southeni districts, especially on the banks of tho IlL 
Tobacco is very extonsively grovrn, and vogotablos abound. There 
aro excellent melons of several kinds. Tlie lower declivities of the 
mountains are covered with trees, but the greater |>art of the countiy 
is destitute of them. Tho most common trees are pines, mountaiii- 
ash, poj)lars, willows, lime-trees, and birch. 

The herds of the wandering tribes oonsist of horses, camels, cattle, 
and sheep. Deer, argali, and wild hogs ore extremely numerous. 
Most of the lakes abound in fish. Tho fish taken Tiy the Hussians 
are ohiefly sterlets, stuigeons, white salmon, Salmo ftmiatUiSf and 
Oadm htia. 

The minends which are mentioned are sal-ammoniao, sulphur, salt, 
iron, and coaL The lost two minerals are found in abundance a few 
miles west of Euldsho. 

Inhabitants . — Tho Khirghis Cossaks possess the western districts 
since the downfidl of the empire of tho Songares. In the other parts 
of Songaria the difFerent nations of the Olbth or Kalmucks form the 


bulk of the population* The most numerous are the Turgut^ or 
rather Toorgoot, who emigrated from Kussia in 1771 and 1772, and 
wero then estimated to amount to about 80,000 families The two 
united nations of the Oldth proper and the Songares are dispersed 
over the whole countzy, and among them are settled the nations 
which, since 1767, have been sent there by the court of Peking, the 
^shagar Mongols, the Mandshoos, and the Chinese themselves. The 
Mandshoos and Chinese are engaged in agriculture, commerce, trade, 
or employed by government. The Tshagars are soldiers and agricultu- 
ritits, and chiefly live in the military colonies. The majority of tho 
other tribes live on the prodiioo of their hereby but many of them 
apply themselves to agriculture. 

Divisions and Towns . — The eastern districts, or those whioh extend 
along the northern base of the Thian-shan Mountains, have been 
inoor|>orated into the province of Kansi, which constitutes an Integra 
part of China propnr. The western districts are united under a 
y>rovincial government, established at Kuldaha on the Hi, and con- 
stitute the government of Hi. These two parts together are also 
known under the name of Thian-shan Pctu, or the North Road of 
Thian-diau, as the great road from Peking to the north-western 
boundary of tho Cfiiinese onipire traverses them in their length. The 
northern districts, that is, tho bsisin of tho rivers Irtisli and Urung-hu, 
and some smaller basins, constitute a part of the government of Khobdo, 
or Gobdo, tho greater portion of whicli lies oast of the Egtag Altai'. 

That pari which belongs to the province of Kansi contains the 
towns of Burkol and Oorum-tsi. Jiarkol^ called by the Chinese Tshin- 
si-fu, is near the eastern extremity of the Thian-shan Mountains, 
north of Kami ; it is a fortress with a considerable garrison, and it has 
some coiutnerce on account of tho great roail passing through it. 
Tlio country in which it is built seems to be very elevated, as it is 
stated that snow sometimes occurs in July. Oorum-tsi, or /Jrum-tsi, 
which lies about 250 miles farther west, near the base of some offsets 
of the Bogdo Obla, in a very fertile district, consist of two towns. 
Old and New Oorum-tsi, whioh are about two miles from one another. 
I'lity are well built, with wide streets. The military colony originally 
esttiblished at these places consisted of 8000 families. The town has 
a large population, and is considered to be tho most thriving and 
industrious place in Songaria. Tho Chinese have established several 
manufactures and schools. Tho Chinese name of Goriim-tsi is Ty. 
huorchoo. It iH a town of the second class, tho capital of the western 
district of Kansi. It carries on a considerable trade with Kuldsha 
and Tarbagatai. 

The caplbil of tho government of Hi is Kvbhha^ or OotUdsha^ called 
also Hi and Kura, and by tho Chinese Hoci-yuan-sbing. It stands 
about a mile from the banks of tho river Hi, and is inclosed with a 
wall built of hewn stone 18 toot liigli. It contains about 10,000 houses 
and 50,000 inhabitants, and is the seat of the provincial government, 
and of the military administration of the army, which is posted along 
the western boundary of the Chinese empire. It carries on a con- 
siderable trmie with Goriim-tsi and ISignaii in Shensi, and also with 
Kashgar in (Unuese Turkistan, and with Tarbagatai. About 9 miles 
N, from Kuldsha is Kashmir, or Kashmir-hurc, a modern town with 
3000 houses, mostly inhabited by Chiueso settlers, who are very 
industrious. Tarhatjatai, called by tho Kliii^his Cossaks Toogootshuk, 
and 4»y the ('hiucso Soui-shing-ohing, is situated not far from the 
southern baso of the Tarbagatai Mountains, and is fortified. It con- 
tains aiuiut <i00 bouses, and 5000 inhabitants, of whom 2500 belong to 
tho garrison. It carries on a considerable commerce with tho Khirghis 
Cossaks, and has some trade with Kuldsha, Oorum-tsi, and Khobdo. 

That part of Sougaria which belongs to tho government of Khobdo 
appears to be almost entirely occupied by wandering tribes, and culti- 
vation is liardly known. There are neither towns nor villages. 

Commerce . — The town of Kuldsha is the centre of a considerable 
commerce with CJhiua. The most active branches seem to be tho 
trade with China proper, and with tho town of Aksoo in Chinese 
Turkistan ; that with Somipalatinskaya in Siberia is less important 
Tho principaUlrnporis are (/liinesc mauufiustiires, which are oonsumed 
by tho Cliiuese and Mandshoo families established in Songaria. Some 
of these articles, osi>ecial1y chinaware, are sold to the nomadic tribes. 

The rood from Kuldsha to Aksoo in Chinese Turkistan runs 
lireotly south, and orosaes the Thian-shan Mountains a considerable 
distance east of the town of Aksoo. On the summit of the range a 
space 10 miles wide is covered with snow. The principal imports 
from Aksoo are cotton stuffs, made in the place or imported from 
Kash^r and Khoton. By this route also a few of the manufactures 
of Hindustan are brought to Kuldsha, especially muslins of indiffer- 
ent qualities ; some staffs, half silk and half cotton ; and several kinds 
of calicoes. 

The road from Kuldsha to Semi palatinskaya separates from the road 
to China proper at the foot of the Tokty Mountains ruiming north- 
wards to Tarbagatai, and from this place it continues north, passing 
along the western banks of Lake Zaiaang, until it enters Russia, where 
it turns north-west to Somipalatinskaya. The Russians import only 
cattle and sheep ; and this they are permitted to do not as Russians 
but as subjects of some khan of tho Khirghis Cossaks, They are 
paid in cotton stufis of Aksoo, Kashgar, and Khoton.^ 

(lovemment . — The government of this province is on a military 
footing. The commander-in-chief of the troops is also invested witn 
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tho civil authority. The army Htationed in Soiigaria probably oonslsb) 
of more than 60,000 men, of whom 28,000 ore quartered in Kuldsha 
and the neighbourhood. The whole population of the eountry 
probably falls short of two millions, and three-fourths of this number 
are wandering tribei^ who are veiy lightly taxed. The expenses 
therefore are much greater than the revenues. The Chinese govern- i 
ment sends many goods from Chino, which are partly disposed of to^ 
the Khiighis Cossaks for cattle and sheep for the soldiers .■ a consider- 
able quantity of silver also is annually received from I*eking. 

2fis/oiy.— After the eastern JHongols had conquered ChiiiOy in the 
second half of tho 13th century, tho givatcr part of that nation 
sottlcd in tho oonqueix'd countries. 1 'Ijuh tho j)Opulatioii of their own 
native coiintiy was considerably diminished ; and tho Westorn klon- 
gols, or Olbtb, also called lialiiiucks, began to extend farther to the 
cast, and to increase in numbers. On the downfall of the Mongol 
dyuAfity in Chino, in 1366, the greatest number of the Eastern 
Mongols who had been settled in China perished in war, and only a 
small remnant returned to their native country. They found that 
their neighbours the Kalmucks wore now 1001*6 powerful than them- 
selves ; but the great fame which tho Eastern Mongols had .'inquired 
by tho exploits of Qhengis Klian and the conquest of China, kept the 
Cloth in awe for more than two centuries. In tlio 17th century liow- 
ovor a war broke out between the Khalkos Mongols and the Qaldan, or 
Khan of the Cloth, who wished them to acknowledge his supremacy 
as ho had compelled the Sougares and other tribes to do. The Khalkoq 
were exitelled from their country, and compelled to fly towards the 
country occupied by the Sunnites and Tshagar, two tribes which were 
already subject to the Maiidshcios. To avoid destruction they sub- 
inHted to the Chinese emperor (1688), and I'equested protection against 
their euemiea The emperor Kang-hi sent three nririics against the 
Qaldan. These forces, aided by Tse-vaug Arabdun, tlie khan of the , 
Songares, defeated the Gitldau in scveml ciigagemciits, so that he was 
abandoned by nearly all his followers, and died by taking poison ; 
(1697). The Khailkas Mongads now returned to the country from 
W'hich they had laseu expelled by the Cloth. On tlie ruins of the ■ 
power of the Olutli rose that of the Songares. Tso-vang Arabdan 
subjected to his autliorlty all the chiefs of the Oliith jiropor, con- 
quered Tui'kistan, obliged another branch of the western Mongols, 
the Toorgut, to abandon tho country west of Songariii, and to retreat 
to tho banks of .the V ulga and Don, and took ]josBossioii of Tibet. 
Thus ucai’ly all the elevated region of Central Asia was subjected to 
his sway. A war with China followed, in which the Chinese armies 
wore generally successful iu expelling the Sougares from the conquered 
proviuoes, but they could not get possesBiou of Songaria. The death 
of the emperor Kaug-hi and that of Arabdan occurred about the 
same date (1723), and for some time Songaria was torn by internal 
wars, in tho course of which tho throne w*us occupird by two usurpers, 
called Davatsi and Amursauo. Though at first closely united, they 
soon disagreed, and Amursaiifi took refuge iu China, where ho was 
well received, and sent back (1755) with a (fliinese army, as the law- 
ful occupant of the throne of tho Songarcs. The expedition was 
successful: Davatsi w'as taken prisoner, and died soon aflerwarcls. 
But Amursana did not intend to he a vansal of the emperor : he soon 
collected a large force, and destroyed two Ciiiiiese uruiics which were 
sent against him ; but he was obliged to yield to tho third (k757), 
which took posseHsion of the whole country of Songaria and Tiirkistan. 
These continual wars nearly reduced the country to n desert. The 
Chinese wishing to re-pcoplc it, induced the Toorgut, w'ho had taken 
refuge iu liussia, to return to their native country in 1771 and 1772. 

(Uittor, Erdkmdc run Aaien, vul. L ; llumboldt, Fragments 
Asiatiquea,) 

SOKNINQ. fBEitKSiiiitE.] 

aONOUA. [Mexico.] 

SONSONATE. [San Salvador.] 

SOODAN, or BELE'D EL SU DAN ('the Country of tho Blacks’), 
is a term applied by the Arabs to designate the interior of Africa; 
but, according to the geographical pusitiuti of the county iu which it 
is usefl, this term iudicatrs diffcreiit portions of that ccmtineiit. The 
iuhabitauts of Egypt upifly it to the countries south of the second 
cataract of the Nile (22'^ N. lat.), and a province 1ms been formed of 
the countries iu those parts which have been subjected to the sway of 
the pasha of Egypt, under the name of Belcd el Sddau. [Sennaaii.] 
The Arabs who trade to or are settled in Buruou, which is about 400 
miles west of the Egyptian province, call * Sudan’ the countries which 
ore still farther west, towards tho middhs course of the Quorro. Tho 
geographers of Europe designate all the countries along the southern 
edge of the Sahara from Seuegambia and Sierra Ijconc on the west, to 
Dor-Fiir on tho east, by the term >Sudan. Thus Sfidnu extends from 
10* W. long, to 25* E. long., and is 2400 miles iu longtli, with a 
supposed average width of about 350 miles, iucluding an ui-oa of about 
900,000 square miles. Its northern boimdai'y towards tho Great 
Desert is imperfectly known. In one part, at tho most nurthern bond 
of the Quorra or Jolibn, the fertile country extends* to 17* N. lat. ; 
but iu other places, as iu the vicinity of Lake Tchad, it does not conic 
up to 14* N. lat. West of tho course of the Quorra the southern 
boundary is formed by tho Kong Mountains, between 7* and 11* N. lat. 

Nearly up to the end of the last century this country was only 
known by the descriptions of the Arabian geographers and of Leo 
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Afrioonus. At that time (1790) the first European traveller, Houghton, 
entered Sddan from the west; but be was killed in 179L ^he sue* 
ceediug travellers were Mungo Pork, in 1796 and ^797, Denham and 
Clapperton, between 1822 and 1826, Caillid in 1828, ^d RioW 
Lander, in 1830, The information we possess refers ohiefly to the., 
westc'jrn and central districts of Sudim, the ousteru not having yet 
been described by any European traveller. 

IVestem SUdan comprehends the country west of the course of the . 
Quorif^ from Timbuctoo to its entrance into the delta at Abbazaco. 
The suulheru border of Western Sfidau is formed by tho Kong Moun- 
tains. Most of the rivers that doscoud from this mountain rango to ‘ 
the south and north Jiave very little water in the dry season. In the 
eastern part of the Kong Mountains the surface generally consists of 
a fertile soil, covered in some places with forests, but in others cleared 
fmd cultivated. The forests consist chiefly of tall trees, tho inter- 
vening spaces being covered with luxuriant grasses. Thoso forests 
abound iu deer, antelopes, lions, leopards^ elephants, wild asses, 
bufialocB, and hytenas; and iu the Quorra the hippopotamus is 
coiiimuu. The country, where cultivated, yields plentiful crops of 
indigo, tobacco, yams, wheat, and other kinds of corn, rice, onions, 
and other vegetables ; and in the extensive pastures, great uumbors of 
horses, bullocks, slieep, and goats are fed. In the neighbourhood of 
the river (juurra, tho rc^gion is rather densely inhabited, and villages 
arc numerous. There ore also several large towns. 

The couiitiy extending from the northern base of the Kong Moun- 
tains to the edge of the Sahara may be cousldorcd as a jflaiii, the 
elevation being inconsiderable, and at wide intervals apart. Tho soil 
of this extensive tract is chiefly gmy sand, ulteruutiug iu some places 
witli red sand, and frequently mixed with gravel, aigillaccous earth, 
clay, and mould. In the vicinity of the watercourses '-it is subject to 
inundations for more than six mouths of the year. Tho more distant 
parts have the advantage of abundant rains. There are many shea- 
trees and nodes, the fruits of which arc much esteemed by the natives; 
and the indigo plant abounds in several parts. The more fertile tracts 
are cultivated. The most cominon objects of cultivation are maize, 
millet, rice, tobacco, yams, onions, cuLton, French beans, and water- 
melons. Tlie colat or gura nuts are here collected, which constitute 
an important article of couimL'rce all over the Wesieru kSiidaii, and aro 
carried from the Kong Mounbiiiis to Timbuctoo, and even to Tripoli. 
Domestic animals abound in most purls, especially black cattle of 
good size, sheep, and goats ; tho horses are of a small breed, oxcojit 
it Taugrera, where they are rather large and of fine form. There are 
also as^es and abundance of poultry. Dogs, serpentH, lizards, rats, 
and mice servo as food to the natives. Fish abounds in the river^. 
Wild bees are numerous, and wax and lioney are largely consumed, 
aud are also sent to other parts of Africa. 

In this country the month of August is extremely stormy ; and 
rain incessantly falls. It continues to fall every day until October, 
when though less frequoui, the showers are still heavy, and set iu 
with hurricanes from the south-east. In proportion as tho rain 
diminiKheH, tho heat iiicivases, and the air bccouic’s less (.lump and 
more salubrious. About tho end of October the rains cease eutiraly, 
the da^^s become exceedingly hot, and the nights cool, in November 
and December tho weather is very line, and the wind blows fn'qiicutly 
from the iiorth-ckst aud soiiietinies from the north. A cold north 
wind begins to prevail at tho eud of December. At this soasoii tho 
trees shed their leaves. 

The country between 1 0" 30^ N. lat. and tho southern banks of the 
Joliba lliver is less fertile. The surface of the country is slightly 
undulating or a level. Several tracts which are a little d(q)reHacd 
below the genend surface aro swamps during tho greatest ])art of the 
year, whilst others are always in this state. 'The first are cither used 
as pasture-grounds, or rice is cultivated on them, as well us on the 
borders of the others, and along the alluvial banks of the rivers. 
Shea-trees and uedds are dispersed over large tracts, and hero nearly 
all the vegetable butler is collected which is consumed on the banks 
of the Joliba as far us Timbuctoo. In a few places tho baobab trees 
abiiund, wliose leaves aud fruit supply another article of inulo to the 
countries farther north. In the more fertile tracts millet is exteu- 
bivt ]y cultivated. The Jlihiscus cannabinm abounds in many places, and 
ropes are made for sale at tho markets on the Joliba, where these ropes 
are used to fasten together the boards of which the barges /ire made. 
Tho marshes aro frequented by numbers of aquatic birds, h'rom tho 
ferruginous stones, which are so frequent in this region, iron is 
extracted, and is an article of export to the banks of the Joliba. Tho 
country along the banks of this river is annually inundated to u consi- 
derable extent. A great part of it has boon converted into marshes, 
which servo os pasture-grounds ; but on tho drier parts rioe, maize, 
uud other grains aro cultivaled. 

Thai part of Western Bfidan which is north of the Joliba and the 
marshes contiguous to the river is tolerably fertile to a considerable 
distance from its banks. It is a plain, with occasional sandy hills 
and rocky eminences. Tho soil produces plentiful crops of millet and 
maiz(x Villages and towns aro numerous. But iu ])rooeediug farther 
north, tho soil becomes less fertile, as the sand of tho Sahara is fre- 
quently thrown upon it by the strung north-eastern winds. There 
am numerous W'ilil animals, as elophiiutH, lious, panthers, leopards, and 
wild hogs. Among tho domestic n-nimidw uro camels. 
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The eoupiry on both sidea of the Joliba ia aultry and oppi'eaaive 
b^ore thp setiinjgf in of the raina. About the middle of J une the 
heate<i.atmdBpherejB agitated by violent gusts of wind^ accompanied 
with thunder and rain. These iishor in the rainy Bcason, which 
continues to the mouth of November. The prevailing winds 
from the seuth-wcst. The termination of the rainy season is likewise 
jtttradcd with violent tornadoes, after which the wind shifts to the 
north-east, and continues to blow from that quarter for the rest of 
the year. When the north-east wind sets in the grass becomes dry 
abd withered, the rivers subside very rapidly, and the trees shod their 
leaves. At this period the * humattan ' is commonly felt, a dry and 
l>aroluug wind blowing from the north-east, and accompanied by a 
thick smoky haze, through which the sun appears of a dull red colour. 
As this wind passes over the Great Desert, it becomes exceedingly hut 
and dry os it approaches Sudan, and parches up everything which is 
exposed to it. 

Central S6dan com])rehends that portion which extends from the 
river Cjuorra, where it flows southward, as far cast as Lake ^J'chad and 
the river Shary, which fulls into the lake, or from S'* to IG'* E. long. 
It may bo divided into two regions, a billy, and an alluvial plain. Tlio 
first occupies the counlry west of 11” E. long., and the plain occuph s 
the remainder. 

The hilly region seems to extend to the very border of the Sahara, 
W'hich in these parts occurs between 14” and 15” N. lat. Tlie surface 
is extremely diversified in character and in productiveness. The 
highest hilD wliicli have been seen are not much more than 700 feet 
above tlndr base, and the gcuenil level of the country secerns to bo 
about 1000 or 1-00 feet above the sea. A great part of this region 
( xtonds in level plains, which are chieOy converted into large Bwam|>.s 
ur toii]]}orary lakes during the rainy season, but this circumstance is 
favuurublo to fertility. A large tract in wliich the swam [is exist all the 
year round, situated north of IG” N. lat. and between G” and 8” E. long., 
is known by the name of the Gondanii »Swam[)H. liills of granite, of 
moderate elevation, iiiclo.se this tract on all nidu^i, and provi-iit tho 
water which collects on its surface from running oil' in any direction. 

hesc hills are covei-cd with stunted trees, whilst the counlry between 
them and the swamps is overgrown with forests. Nearly all the 
rivci'H and w'aUTCour.suH of this region are very rapid and detqi during 
the rainy season, hut in the dry season only pools, sometimes single, 
Hoiiielimes in ruw.M, occuiiy the lowest part of their bed. The soil 
ivtuiiis moisture all the year rouinl. ( May coiistituttis the prcdoniiiiiuit 
Hull; ill several [daces it is intermixed witli gravel, and in others 
covered with a thin layer of saml. Its quality of retaining moisture 
for a long time, even under a burning sun, renders this region the 
most fertile tract of Africa north of the eijuator, and ia [lopulous in 
spile of the continual wars between its sovercigu.s, and its being 
situated in the centre of Africa and Licing nearly sccludetl from com- 
mercial intercourse wdth other i»arla of the world. The grains which 
are generally cultivated are rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, and millet. 
Gotton, tobacco, ami indigo are grown to a great extvnt. Yams, 
sweet p(jtatoes, beans, and other vegetables are cultivate<L In tho 
districts south of 10" N. lat. [lahn-oil and cocoa-nut trees abound. In 
the same places plantains ami bananas are grown in abundance, lii 
the eastern districts date-trees arc common. Tho fruit-trees which 
arc most common arc figs, i)omegrauatcs, limes, [)apaws, and tamarinds ; 
tho butter-tree also abounds in several places ; Die mango tree is cul- 
tivated, and occurs also in a wild state. The fluids ai'c often watered 
from deep wells. 

Tiic domestic animals are goats, sheep, a.sBCs, horses, and cattle. 
The ]ioi‘sc.s are small, but along the iiurlhern border they are large and 
of a good breed, which is derived from that of the Tiiaricks of the 
Sahara, but it is not equal to tho Arab breed. In these district's 
luauy camels are also raised. Poultry abounds. In soiiie woody ports, 
eR[)ecially in tho neighbourhood of the swamps of Gundami, there are 
numerous wild luiiiuals. iron is the only miuoral : it occurs in many 
places, and a small quantity is exported to tho countries farther east. 
In this region tho ruiuy season sets ih at the end of May or beginning 
of tluuc, and continues to tho middle of Se[itembcr. The fall of rain 
is less, and is not so continuous, as in some other districts. Even in 
the height of the season, in August, there are sovend days without 
rain, and a continuation of rain for 24 hours is a rare occurrence. 
The prevailing wind changes regularly to all quarters of the cotu[>ass. 
Tho diurnal change of the temperature is very great, tho dificronco 
often amounting to 20 degrees, and sometimes to 25 and even 80 
degrees, espeoiaily during the uorth-eastorn winds. The natives keex> 
fires all Die year round in their huts. 

The Plain of Central Sudan extends from 10” E. lung, to Lake 
Tchad and tho river Shary, and from 14” to 10” 30' N. lat., where it lies 
conDguous to a hilly country. This plain is [irobably the largest 
alluvial tract on the globe which occui's far inland, if the fdain sur- 
rounding the Caspian Sea is oxceided, which is of a different character. 
The alluvial plain of Sddau is nearly a dead level. It is very ferUle, 
but not easily cultivated, owing to the rank vegetation caused by the 
rains. Tho southern districts however are in general rather [lojmlous, 
and a considerable portion of them is cleared and ciiltiviiti;d, but the 
country on both sides of tho river Yeou is nut much cultivated, and 
it is exposed to the produto^ incursions of the Tuaricks, who inhabit 
that x>art of tho Sahara which extends north of tho [ilaiu. In many 
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parte there are oxteneivo forests. Tho soil is a dark day, which oracks 
during the dry season. The climate of this region differs consider- 
ably Mm that of the hilly region. It is in general much hotter, but 
the daily range of tho theriuometer is much less. Tho country there- 
fore, notwithstanding the moisture of tho air during and after the 
rainy season, is more healthy than in tho hilly region. The menu 
4iiinual temperature is 83*6°, that of tho winter (December-Fobruary) 
76*2”, of the spring (March-May) fl0*8”, of the summer 81*6”, and of 
the autumn 82*7”. From tho beginning of March to the end of July 
tho heat is excessive, but not uniform. 'J'he nights arc oppressively 
hot, but towards sun-rise the thermometer usually falls to SG” or 85”. 
Towards the miildle of Miiy tho rains set iii with violent tempests of 
thunder and lightning. Tho rain pours down in torrents, and oou- 
tinuos sometimes for two or three days. Up to tho cud of June tho 
ground, having been parched during the dry season, absorbs all tho 
ruin, but towards the end of July the lakes and rivers begin to over- 
flow, and tracts of many square miles in extent are quickly converted 
into large lako.*i. The wc-iithcr is without interruption cloudy, dump, 
and Bidiry ; the wind hut aud violent, and gciicTiilly from the east and 
south. In October tho rains are less frequent, the air mild and mure 
fresh, and the weather serene ; the wind blows from the uoiDi-west. 
Deceraher aud January are rather cold, lu February the heat increases 
rapidly. Tho princi[ial objects of cultivation arc gussup, which is a 
kind of millet, maize, cotton, and indigo. Kasheia and inelolieia arc 
Awo kind.s of grass growing wild, the seeds of which are used us 
grain. 

The domestic animals constitute tho wealth of this country. Sheep, 
goats, COW.S and oxen ai*c iuirne."ouM. In the lowlands, along the 
hanks of T^ako Tchad aud the river Shary, many thousand head of 
cattle are xiastiired, aud all over Die country bla.k cattle are very 
numerous. There is also a good bret'd of liorsc.s. Domestic fowls 
are very common ; thiiy :u*e small, but well flavoured. Bees are very 
uumeixniH, and honey constitutes an important article of food. There 
are lions, [lanthers, tiger-cats, leo[>ards, hyccnas, elepliaiits, gazelles, 
nntelo|}es, and oDicr wild animals. The most coiriiiion wild birds arc 
pelicans, H[>uonbills, aud Balearic cranes of largo size. Ostriches are 
found along the uoriliLTii bonndary-litie. Fish are numerous in the 
lake and the lower course of the river, 

Jilrevs . — 'Pile largest river is tho Qnorra, wliich in the upper [>nrt 
of its course is called Joliba. This river is navigated in its whole 
extent, nearly from its source. Its course and its affluents are 
mentioned in tho article Niui:ii, in which is also a notice of Lake 
Tchad, and of the rivers which flow into it. 

Inhabitants . — The population is composod of aborigines who belong 
to the negro race, and foreigners. Tho negroes are uhnoHt exclusively 
the iuhiibitunts of tho Tnonnbain region of Kong, but in the plain 
north of that range they live intermixc l with Mandingocs and 
Foulahs. In the liilly region of C\ ntral Sddnn tho negroes coii- 
stitnto Die bulk of Die [>o]ail!itiou, but tin y ai\-. goviu'ntsil by Felld- 
iahs, and in tho eastern [>luiu they arc iiiterinixed with Arabian 
tribes, which liave here tho asceiKhiiicy. These negroes live in small 
well-built huts, and generally wear a slight but decent drcHS, which ia 
adapted to tho climate. They apply tiiemselves to agriculture, aud 
in some [lurts the ground is cultivated with a considerable degree of 
skill. They manufacture great c[iiaulLlics of cotton-cloth, only from 
5 to G inches wide, but of good toxtiiro. They are also oxiicrt in 
forging iron. Tln^y make arms, agricultiir.'il iiupleinents, and oven 
needles. They also make carthonwaro of a grayish colour. Tho 
foreigners si^ttled in Sudan are Mandingocs, Felliltahs, and Arabian 
I tribo.s. The Mandingocs arc only met with in tho [ilaiu north of the 
Kong Mouutaius, where they have settled as mcrclmiits. They have 
attained a superiority by their higher ilegrce of civilisation, and by 
being MohamineilauB. Tlicir laugu.ago iit generally spoken in all that 
part of Die country in wliich they have settled. Tho Fclhitahs are 
the same nation wliich in Soiiegambia is known by tho name of 
Foulahs [SuNEUAMUiii], and they speak the same language. It appears 
that the Fcllutahs first settled in con.'siderable numbers in the negro 
towns, like thfi Mandingocs, but towards the end of tho last century 
they ouloi’ofl the country as coiujiierurs, under the conduct of Daii- 
fodio, with a laige army, and subjected in a few years the whole of 
Central Sudan to their sway. After the death of Danfodio however 
the sheik of Boruou succeeded in expelling them from the alluvial 
plain, but in the mountain rtigion south of Maiidara they liuvo main- 
tained tlieir footing. The Arabs settled in SiVlan are only found in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad, whore they lead a wandering life, 
living on tho produce of their cattlo, and are known by the name of 
Shoiiaus. 

Pnlitical Geography and Towns . — Sfidau contains many largo and 
small states, and there occur al(»o extensive tracts, in which tho 
inhabitants live in a peaceful state of society, without Iinying entered 
into a political union. Wo shall notice these [lolitical divisions in the 
order of the natural regions : — 

I. Tho Mountain Region of Western Sudan, or that of the Kong 
Mountains, is only partially known, butwcfii 3 * aud 7" E. long., and 
coinjirehcnds two extensive couiitrios, Varriba aud Borgoo. The 
small river Moussa, which falls into the Quorra near h” 20' N. lat., 
divides Yarfiba from Borgoo. Borgoo seems to extend westward to 
a great distance. This region is very populous, and contains many 
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villages and towns. The kingdom of JTarriba seems to extend west 
ward to the very boundary-line of Ashantee : on the south-west an(^ 
south it is separated from the Bight of Bonin only by the kingdom oJ 
Dahomey and a country ciillod .Taboo, The Quorra divides Yairibn 
firom the kingdoms of Nyfi and Yaouri. The present capital is Kyeo, 
or Katunga, which is situated in a fertile valley, about 20 miles from 
the river Quorra. It is inclosed by walls built of clay, ab<»ut 20 feet 
high, and surrounded by a dry ditch. The walls arc built in an oval 
form, and are about 15 miles in circuniferoncc. The king's houses 
are built of clay and have thatched roofs. A considerable part of 
the space inclosed by the walls is laid out in gardens or cultivated, 
and the population is about 20,000 individuals. Tho^ second town of 
the kingclom is lioboo, which was formerly the capital of the^ king- 
dom. It has a triple wall, which is rather more than 20 miles in 
circuit, ainl is built on the slope of a very gentle and fertile bill, in 
an exceedingly well-cultivated country. 

There arc scvei’al large towns built on tbo banks of the Quorra, as 
JiCVcT or La 3 'alia. near the bouiidai'y of Borgoo, which is very extensive 
and has a great population ; Bajicbo, a flourishing and important 
trading town of gi*cat extent ; Lcclieo, a very large and tliriving place ; 
Kgga which is of considerable extent, anti has a largo Yiopnlaiion ; 
and Kakuntla, which is governed by a sovei^ign indtiiiendoni of 
Yarribu, and consists of three or Jbiir coiiBiderablc villages, Hitnated 
within a short distance of one anotlier. On the road learling from 
Badagry to Eyco several other large towns are situated. Betwe-oii Kyeo 
mid Bohf)o are h^etcho, Atoopa (0000 inhabitants), and .Tagutii, a largo 
and wcll-fortiiicd town. Sontli-wost of lltdioo is Kooso, a large 
double-wnllcd town, which has 20,000 inhabitants, and is a place of 
groat trade; ChdadcKi, with 7000 inhahittintM ; JUiffoo, with 15.000 
inhabitants, and coiisiderablt! manufactures of cottoii-cloih ; Assoudo, 
with 10,000 inliubitants ; Assula, with OOoO inhabitants; and Jenna, 
with from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 

Within the territories of the kingdom of Yarriba the Fclhitahs 
have estahlisbod some independent sbiLes, among which the towns of 
Kaeca, not far from Kyeo towards the north east, and Alorie, south- 
west of the capital, arc said to be* very populous. 

liorffoot which lies to the north of Voriiha, coiisisiB, so far as wo 
know, t»f ton states, governed by iiKhjpenfhmt kings, and loosely con- 
nected with one anotlier. The moMt powerful Is the sovereign of >liki, 
and ho is st^dod, by' way of distinction, king or sultan of Borgoo. 
The countries of the kings of Wawa, Ivisima, and Boosa wore visited 
by Clappcrtoii and the lenders. The capitals have the names of the 
countries. Kiiimn is built on the sonlhern side of a rocky ridge, and 
surrounded by an extensive low clay wall; it Is a coiniaercial towm, 
with ;i0,00U inhabitants. The houses consist of circular huts, built 
of clay and thatclied. Inside the walls are phiniations of com and 
yams. Wawa, orWowoWjis a very neat and compactly built town, in 
the form of a 8(^unre ; it is surrounded by a good high clay wall and 
dry ditch. The streets are wide and airy, am.! the houses are of circular 
form, as in Kiduia. The town of Boossa is built on the iiaiiks of the 
western arm of the (juorra, wdiich at this placai divides into tlircc 
branches, aiid it contains from 1(),000 to 12,00(.' iuliabituuts. The 
houses arc built in clusters inside tlu? wail, and do not occupy above 
onc-teuth of the ground inclosiMl. 

Two caravan roads traverse this region, and are much frequented 
by merchants fivnn lloussa and otlier countries ol' Central Africa. The 
most uorihcrii posses through Kiania, and the southern through Bohoo 
and Kooso. These two ruad.s lead to Gonja, a country lying west* 
north’W'cst, eitlier within the range of the Kong Mountains or along 
their uortlicrn base. The frequent fairs and market-days, w^hich are 
regularly hold in all the larger towns, show tlie degree of civilisation 
which this country has attaine<l. 

II. The southern part of the J*lain of Western Sfidan presents a 
remarkable instance of ]>eo])]e living in society^, and having attained a 
certain dei'riM* of civilisation, without enteiiugiuto close jiolitical union. 
Towards the west, near the boundary of Soolima in Sierra Leone, and 
of Fotita JalloTi in Sene.gainbia, there arc some small states, among 
which we know Simgara, Amana, Kaukan, and Wasaoolo ; Imt east of 
7® W. long, each town and villnge, according to Cailli<^, is indepcsiidcut 
of the neighbouring towns and vilhiges. Each place is inhabited by 
a mixture of Mandingoes, who arc Mohammedans, and of Bambarras, 
most of whom arc pagans. Stiil they live peacijably together, and the 
elders of each nation decide the difleretices arising among the people 
belonging to their nation. In tliis region no large towns arc met with : 
some of them, wdiich are situated on the cjiravtin roads, contain a 
population of from 5000 1o 7000 inhabitants, as Kimkan, Tangrera, 
Toomaneh, and Dooasso. Kayayc is sai<l to ho a biiL.or place, but it 
has not been visited by Eumpeaus. The commerce of this country is 
not considerable, and consists almost cxchiRivcly in the transport of 
the colat-nuts from Gonja to the countries on the banks of the Joliba, 
where salt is the x>rmciiuil article taken in exchange. 

On the banks of the J oliba tlioru are seversil kingdoms. That of Boorch 
comprises the greater part of the country between D“ and T* W, long, 
on both sides of the river. It is inhabited by Mandingoes. The 
mountains which divide it from Senegambia are very rich in gold, of 
which a considtirable quantity is annually obtained. The town of 
Booreh is said to be of considerable extent. 

East of Booreh is the kingdom of Bambarra [Bambarba], in which 


several towns of considerable extent are situated on the bMks^ the 
Joliba Bammakoo, a town from which the gold obtained from Booreh 
is sent down the river ; Marraboo and Koolikorro, two places of some 
extent, which trade extensively in salt ; Baba ; Yarning a place of 
considerable trade ; Sui ; Sego [Sego] ; Sansanding [Sansandiro] ; 
and Sillo. . - , . 

East of Bambarra is the kingdom of Jenneh, the territory of which 
extends to the vicinity of 1.5° N. lat. It has obtained its name from 
Jenueb, the principal commercial town ; but the capital and residence 
of the sultan is called Ellam doo Lillahi (‘to the praise of God*), 
where there are said to be public schools in which children are taught 
gratuitoiisly, and also schools for adults. The town of Jenneh is 
about six miles from the banks of the Joliba, but the whole country 
between the town and the river is out up by numerous watercourses, 
so that river-vessels of 80 or 100 tons bui^en cun come up to the 
town ill the rainy season, and smaller vessels all the year round. The 
population may amount to 10,000. They send ivory, gold, rice, millet, 
honey, bees’-wax, cured provisions, and onions ; and also tamarinds, 
pimento, long jieppor, leaves and fruits of the baobab, pistochio-nute, 
iieaus, ami coiat-niits, to Timbuctoo. Wax candles are made in 
Jenneh, and sent to Timbuctoo. 

North of the kingdom of Jennoh is Masina, on the left side of the 
•I oliba, and Btinun on the right; they extend to the lake Debo. 
[NiOEii. I North of the lake Debo, and on tho east of the river, is an 
extensive country called Jlirirnans, who.se csiipitol is said to be Alcodia. 
This country apparently extends to the vicinity of TtMHiiUTOO. 

In the north-wosteru corner of Sddan, and contiguous to the 
boundary of Senegambia, arc the kingdoms of Kiiarta and Ludamar. 
Kaortu lies jiartly wiUiin tho mountain range which constitutes tlie 
botmdaiy between Senegambia and Siidan ; and Kussan, which for- 
merly was siu independent kingdom, but has been conquered and 
united to Kaarta, is properly within Senegambia. Kiuirta contains 
several very fertile plains and valleys. The capital is Kemino, and 
ihert^ are two large towns called Asamangatary and Somautarl. The 
walls of Asamangatary are higher, stronger, and better constructed 
than those of any other town in those parts of Africa ; and the town 
covers an extensive ]>lain, noted for the quantity of cartlieuurare which is 
there manufactured, and its great fertility in rice and ouioiis. Tho 
kingdom of Ludamar borders on the Sahara, and consists of a suc- 
cession of fertile and cultivated tracts and sandy deserts. The capital, 
Yarra, is of considerable extent, and the houses are built of stone 
cemented with clny. Other large {daces arc Deeua and Sampaka, 
wiiich li<! farther rant than Yarra. 

A large tract of Siirlan extends along the southern border of the 
Saliara, between Ludamar and Timbuctoo. Of this tract the greater 
part belongs to the kingdom of Boi'oo, which appears to resemble 
Tiudamnr in productive powers, but is separated from tho neighbouring 
states by sandy dc-sorts. Its cajiitai, Wallet, is said to bo us large as 
Timbuctoo, and to carry on a very cxteiiaive trade in salt, which is 
brought from the gnsat rock-salt mines of Shingorin [Saiiaua], and 
sect to Bausaudiug, Sego, and Yamina, in Bambarra, where it is 
exchanged for corn and {)ruvi8ioiiH. 

JTl. The gnrater ])art of tho hilly region of Central Sddan consti- 
tuted at the begiuniiig of the prosoiit century an integral part oi‘ tho 
kingdom of lloussa, or was subject or tributary to it. This kingdom 
ow<$d its foundation or its extension to Lanfodio, after whose death 
most of the countries which he had aubjc.eted to his sway rost^ against 
his successor Bello, and sevcjral of those couiitrieH recovered their 
independence. Tho most populous and best cultivated districts nro 
those which lie along the course of the Quorra, and the northern 
districts, between 11'^ and 18"' 30' N. lat. 

Along the banks of the river Quorra, from north to south, arc*. 
Ydoori, Nyli, and Euiida. 1'lie capital of Yiloori bears the same name. 
It is a place of great extent and very populous, and is sun*uuiided by 
a high wall upwards of twenty miles in circuit. The B{)ace inclosed 
is covered with clusters of lints, between which are cultivated tracts. 
In this place very neat saddles, country cloth, and gunpowder are 
manufactured. AVhere the countries of Yiloori and Nyfi join one 
another is the basin of the river May-yarrow, which is extremely 
fertile and thickly inhabited. There ai'o hero several large towns. 
Tabra, on both sides of the river, aliout 30 miles above its mouth, 
has a^ut 20,000 inhabitants ; Koolfu, on the northern banks of the 
river, a central point of inland trade, about 15,000 inhabitants; 
linjadawa, about 7000 inhabitants ; Womba, about 11,000 inhabitants ; 
and Ouori, a large and well fortified place, is the seat of a tie»o 
chief, w'lio ha.s made himself independent of Boussa. Tho capital of 
Nyfi is the town of Nyfi, which is known over all Western Africa for 
the excellent cotton-cloth made there. In Nyfi is the town of Kabba, 
built on the banks of tho Quorra, on a gentle slope. It is the emjio- 
rium of all the surrounding countries to a great distance, and several 
articles are brought to this place from Tripoli on the Mediterranean. 

It contains a population exceeding 4 0,000, and has manufactures of 
saddles aud bridles made of red and yellow leather, cloth, shoes, boots, 
and sauduia. Opposite the town, aud near the western iMUiks of the 
Quorra, lies the island of Zaguzhi, which is 15 miles long aud 3 miles 
in breadth, and being low is pai^y intmdated in the rainy season. 
The inhabitants are partly sailors and fishermen, and partly employed 
m the manufacture of country cloth, which is of excellent quality. 
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There are several other branohea of useful manufactures. Funda» the 
capital of the kingdom of Funda, is situated near the banks of the 
river Shary; it contains about 30,000 inhabitants, and has some 
manufactures of cotton cloth. 

In the central districts of this region we are only acquainted with 
the countries of Zegzeg, Kano, Kashno, and Houssa proper. Zegzeg 
apparently extends between 8° and 11'' E. long., 9° and 12'’ N. lat. 
In this countiy is the town of Kuttup, near O'* 40^ N. lat, which 
coiuprises nearly 500 small villages, almost adjoining each other, 
and occupying nearly the whole of a vast and beautiful plain. A con- 
siderable traffic is carried on here in slaves and bullocks. Eggebee (near 
O'* E. long., 10” 50' X. lat.) is a very large and extremely neat town, 
surrounded with a high wall, and situated in the centre of a fine and 
highly cultivated plain. Zaria, or Zegzeg, the capital of this country, 
is inclosed by good walls, and contains a population of between 40,000 
and 50,000, but a laige portion of the area is occupied by swamps, 
corn-fields, and green i>lots. Uice of the finest quality is ruise<l in the 
neighbourhood, and sent to distant countries. North of Zegzeg is 
Kano. Among the most romarkiible places is Baobaegia (11° 34' 
N. lut., 9° lo' E. long.), which is built in the midst of a largo plain, 
and contains about 20,000 or 25,000 inhabitants, who arc all engaged 
ill tmde. East of it is the town of Girkwa, a largo place ; and north- 
west of Girkwa is Kano, the oapiiid of the country, and, ns it appeal's, 
iho most commercial town of Central Africa. It contains aboui.40,000 
inhabitants, of whom more than one-half aro slaves. During the dry 
months this jilace is resorted to by numerous travellers from nil parts 
of Africa, from the Mediterranean and the MouutaiuB of the Moon, 
and from Benuoar and Ashouteo. The city is of an irregular oval 
shape, about 1.5 miles in cireumfereuco, and surrounded by a clay wall 
30 feet high, with a dry ditch in the inside, and another on the out- 
side. Kano is both a commercial and a manufacturing town, and the 
division of labour is cii-rried to a considerable extent. Within the 
walls of tlie city is a separate district or village for blind iieopie, who 
are maiutuined at the expense of the government. 

In the country of Kashua aro the large towns of Jaza, Uatah, and 
Kutri, but the largest is the capital, ako called Kashua, which is an 
important commercial town. 

In lioiissn firoper, which lies west of Kaslitia, is the large town of 
Zimiie, and the ca}iital, Sackatoo, or Sockatoo, which is built on the 
banks of the river Zirmie, which runs south-west, and is said to join 
lliu Quorro. Sackatoo was built about the year 180*5, by Daufodio, 
the Felliltah conqueror. The houses are hiid out in regular well-built 
streets, and come close up to the walls. 'The walls are between 20 
and 30 foot high, and liave twelve gates, which arc regularly closed at 
sun-set. 'Pile Inhabitants are principally Fellatahs, and possess 
numerous slaves, of whom a considerable number arc employed iu 
iiiuuufacturiiig cotton stulfs, and in tanning and iron-work. The 
cuinmerco of Sockatoo is inijiortant. 

IV. Nearly the whole of tlie alluvial ]daiii of Central Sudan con- 
stitutes the kiugilom of Boruou, or may be considered as an apficiiduge 
tn it. [BoiiNou.] It c!o]i tains many towns, some of which arc very 
]iopulous. The capital, Kouka, is only a few miles distant from tlie 
banks of Lake Tchad, it is the residence of the slicik, and may have 
a pu]>ulatiuu excocdiiig 10,000. The walls are well built of clay, and 
the whole space inclosed by them is occupied with houses, but the 
extensive market in the centre and some other open places take up 
about oiiu-fourtli of the aroa. Angornou, tlui largest and most popu- 
lous ]>lace iu iSoniou, is likewise only a few miles from the Tclnnl. It 
tjontuius above .30,000 iiiliabitouts, but is a straggling place witliout 
walls. It is the principal commercial town of the country, where the 
caravans arriving from Fezzon or from Kano dispose of their goods. 
A few miles W. from Angornou is New Biruic, the residence of the 
sultan, which contains alsmt 10,000 inhabitants. Farther south are 
the towns of Dugoa, with 30,000 inhabitants, and Affagay, witli 20,000 
inhabitants. On the banks of the river Shary is T^oggau, where much 
cottou-cloth is mode and dyed. On the banks of the river Yeou are 
the towns of Kabshari, Kukabonee, Bedeckarfl, and Katgum. Burwha, 
north of the mouth of the river Yeou, and not far from Lake Tchad, 
is a well-fortified place, with about 5000 inhabitants. 

South of Boruou is the kingdom of Maudara, which extends from 
10'’ 30' to 9** 30' N. lat. Steep and rather high ridges inclose wide 
and open valleys, which aro abundantly watered, and on this account, 
as well as the fertility of the soil, it is rich in natural productions, > 
well cultivated, and densely peopled. The inhabitants aro exclusively , 
negi'ooB, and are governed by a sovereign of their own race. The ' 
valleys of Mandara contain some considerable towns. Delow contains 
at least 10,000 inhabitants, and Mora, the residenoe of the^ultan, is a 
strongly-fortified place, but of less extent. 

Eostein Sfidun extends from IT'’ to 25" E. long. According to ^ 
information fumiahed to European travellers by natives of Africa, 
who visited this district, it is divided into three countries or states. 
Kanem is contiguous to the eastern banks of Lake Tchad, and south 
of it lies Begharmi. 

As a comparatively small portion of Sfidan has been seen by 
Europeans, it would be premature to give a decided opinion as to the 
relative importance of this part of Africa. But if we may judge from 
what we know of it, we must pronounce it superior to any other part 
in fertility^ oultivation, and population. 


(Park; Coilli^; Denham, Clapporton, and Oudney; Richard and 
John Lander; Laird and Oldfield.) 

SOOLIMANA, a country situated among the sources of the riven 
which enter the sea at and immediately to the north of Sierra Leone. 
This territory extends between 9'’ 20' and 10° 28' W.loug., and mostly 
south of lO'’ N. lat., being about 60 miles in breadth from north to 
south, and reaching from the present site of h^ilaba to the left bank 
of the Joliba or Niger. This is the native country of the Soolimas; 
but they now chiefly occupy a strip of land iu the adjoining Kooranku 
territory, which is bounded S. by the river Uokelle, N. by Foota 
Jallon, W. by Limba and Tamisso, and E. by Kooraiiko proper and 
Soolimana, which latter is now used merely as a farming-ground, and 
only as a temporary residence. 

The Soolima country is diversified with hills, vales, and meadows, 
belted with strips of wood, and decorated with clumps of trees of the 
dctiROst foliage. The hills are composed of a light whitish granite. 
The soil of the valleys is remarkable fur its fertility, and requires very 
little labour to prepare it for the urioil. After sowing, which is generally 
before the 15th of June, the Soolima leaves Lis form in Soolimana, 
until October, to the care of his wives, who clear the crop of weeds iu 
the early stages of its growth, in October the husliand returns from 
Kooranko, and both sexes labour together in getting iu the harvest. 
Uice is the chief object of culture. Yams and ground-nuts, bananas, 
pine-apples, and oranges are the principal fruits. The Soolimas bavo 
numerous herds of cattle ; and they also rear sheep, goats, aud small 
poultry. The wild animals aro uumorou-s especially elephants, 
buffaloes, a species of antelope, monkeys, leopards, and wolves. 

All the priucipul towns of the Soolimas arc in Kooranko. These 
are Falaha, the capital, Saugouia, Semba, Monsaiah, and Konkodoo- 
gorc, containing in all about 2.5,000 souls, of which Falaba has about 
6000. It derives its name from tbc li'ala-Ba, or river Fala, on which 
it .stiUids, and is nearly a mile and a half long by a mile in breadth, 
although closely built lor on African town. The town is surrounded 
by a thick stockade of liard Avood, and by a ditcli 20 feet deep by as 
many broad. It is of an oblong shape, containing about 4000 circular 
hoiiseH or huts, wlkieU though l>uilt of clay and covered with couical 
roofs of thatch, arc extremely neat, clean, and in many coses elegant. 
The palaver or court-liouse stands on an open picHscf of ground towards 
the south end of the town. In the ccuitre of the town a large open 
piece of ground is left vacant for the purposes of cxcrcisi), of receiving 
strangers, and of holding grand ]>alayors. 

The Soolimas are partly lieathen, partly Mohammedan ; their 
stature ranges from 5 feet 6 iuohos to .5 feet 8 inches. They are well 
formed and muscular. In battle they use the spear, musket, sling, 
aud bow. They exercise the most open hospitality to the strangers 
who visit them as traders. The trade of the country, which is mono- 
polised by the king, is cldelJy witli the Bangaras ancl tlie Maudiugoos. 
The former bring horses and gold, for Aviiich they receive a share of 
the goods — cloth, powder, flints, buails, && — brought from the cemst 
by the Mandiiigoes, who in their turn receive slaves and other spoils 
of Avax', with a little i\'oi'y. 

Except sowing and I'caping, the principal cares of husbandry are 
left to the feumles, while the men look after the dairy and milk the 
coAVH. The Avomen build bouses and plaster walls, act as barbers and 
surgeons, &c., Avhile the mcm employ theinseives in scAviiig, and often 
in washing clothes. The dross of both sexes is \'ery similar to that of 
the Muudingot^s. Munler is the only crime jiunislied with death ; for 
:dl other crimes, lines, strijies, or slavery arc the punishments. Death 
is inflicted by strangling. The mode of trial appears not unlike trial 
by juiy. 

SOOLOO ARCTIIPELAGO is sitiinted iu the Indian Ocean, botweec 
the l’ljili])piues aud the island of Boi'iieo. It consists of two chains of 
islands, which lie nearly parallel, and, together witli Borneo aud the 
Philippines, inclose a portion of the ocean which is usually called the 
Sooloo Sea, sometimes the Mindoro Sea, from tlie Jsle of Mindoro- 
which lies north of it. The southern chain of island.^, which is pro< 
perly called tlie tSoofoo Jslamht, begins on the west, opposite to the 
licninsula of Unsung in Borneo, near 5° N. lat., 119” 30' K. long., 
aud extends east-north-east to 6" .50' iN. luk, 122'* 30' E. long., whore 
it is separated from the south-western part of the island of Mindauac 
by the strait of Basilan. The iiortlieru chain, which is called the 
Palawan IsUmd»t begins on tbe south iieiu* 7" N . lut., 11 0"* 30' E. long., 
opposite Sampanmaujo Point in Borneo ; aud its southern portion, 
Avhich is on both sides of the strait of Balabac, lies nearly south and 
north, but the remainder lies south-west aud north-east. It terminates 
with the island of Busvagon on the south side of the Mindoro Strait, 
near 12” 20' N. lat., 120'* 30' E. long. Largo vessels enter and leave 
the Sooloo Sea by tbe straits of Basilan, Balabac, and Mindoro. The 
grou]) of islands between the island of Palawan and the Apo bank iu 
Mindoro Strait, is called Calaniianes. Between l*alawar and Panay, 
one of the Philippines, is the group of the Cuyos IdamU. South of 
these is the Cagayanes groups and iu the south imrt of the Sooloo Sea, 
near the northern coast of Borneo, lies the little group of the Cagayan 
Sooloo. 

Though there aro volcanoes in the islands of the Sooloo Archipelago, 
it d oe s not appear that any of the numerous islands that ooxnpose 
these groups aro of volcanic origin. The larger islands of the chain 
are of moderate height^ but the mountains on the island of Pldawan 
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attain a considerable elevation. Some of tltem are covered to the 
very summits with lofty trees, and others with rich pasturage, here 
and there intersected by cultivated grounds, whilst others again 
exhibit cultivation to the highest point, diversified only by grores of 
fruit-trees. Along the foot of the hills there are level grounds two or 
three miles wide, which are partly swampy, but mostly cultivated or 
planted with fruit-trees. . _ . 

The wet season lasts from May to Septemher, during the prevalence 
of the Bouth-westcirn monsoon, and the dry season Inats from October 
to April. liut showers frcMjuently occur during the dry se^n, ana 
the rains of the other season are much more interrupted and irregular 
than in liiiidiistau. The lieat is coiisidorablo, but not oppressive, 
being mostly tempered by the land and sea brccsea. In summer it 
varies botwcoii 7^*^ and BT**. The tbennometer however falls to i.> 
only early in tlic mornings. The interior mountuiuous districts have 
a much lower tern pern turc. 

The soil of the country is generally rich, and the crops are abundant. 
The produce of lioe, of which eight species arc cultivated, is not 
sufficient for the coiisumption of the inhabitants, who are compara- 
tively veiy numerous, ilieo is imported from the Philippine Islands, 
and from the capteru coast of Ilornco, wldch is (or was) subject to the 
Sultan of Sooloo. Two kinds of yaius, sweet potatoes, and the (Chinese 
potato, some wheat, ]>iiinpkius, cucumbers, radishes, &c. arc grown. 
Fruit is extremely plentiful and of a delicjous Uavoiir ; the cliicf kinds 
are mangoes, oranges, mangustau, durian, jack, champakn, f dan tains, 
and a great number of other fruits unknown in li^iirope. Siigo-trees 
arc numerous. Pepper, formerly cultivated with suecess, is grr>wn 
only for home conaiimplioii. The cinnamon is particularly iiiic. The 
cacao-trec grows all over tlie island of iSooloo, and yields the common 
beverage of all cIorhcs. Indigo, cotton, and tobacco an? also grown. 
The ]dant from which the Manila white rope is made and the gamiity 
arc plentiful, and also a species of hemp and ilax, of which the 
inhabitants inanufacture their iishiiig-liues. Turmeric and ginger 
grow to iJcrfe.ciioTi. 

The fon sis which cover a largo poi*tion of the surface of the ishiuds 
yield excolli nt timber, including teak, mahogany, cihoiiy, &c. Many 
of the usi'fiil trees which grow in tluH archipelago arc not yet known 
to botanists. Tlio campiior bama cnUcrcted in these woods is not 
inferior to that of Sumatra, and sells well iti Japan and China. 
Siipaii-wood, red- wood, and various dycdtig woods arc exported to 
Amoy ill Chino. The sandubwnod and the clove and nuttneg-treos 
arc said to exist here, and the bread fruit and laka trees are abundant. 

Buffaloes are not numerouB ; but 800 I 00 black cattle abound, and 
iiioy arc used ns beasts of burden, and oven for tlie saddle. The 
horsoH are of good breed and hard}*. Hogs arc not rare, though the 
inhabitants, being Mohammedans, do not cat them : they arc con- 
sumed by the CLinrse. VVihl hugs are abundant. There are goats, 
some With spotted skins, and some beautiful small antelopes. The 
Sooloo JhIiiikIs are the most eastern country in which the clepliant is 
found : it was introduced from Borneo. The swallow which makes 
the edible bird's-nesi is coinirioii in most of the islands. 

The seas arc abundantly stocked with fish. I'ho iimpt important 
productions of the k<'ii arc the sea-slugs, which under the name of 
tripang arc sent to China, and the jirawns mid shrinijis, which, after 
being pounded in a mortar into a soft mass, are an important artieJe of 
commcTCc all over the Indian AreliijH'higo and the countries beyond 
the Ganges, under the iiarne of hlachnng. Sea-weed is exported to 
China. In several jduccs pearls are founri, which also go to China. A 
little gold has been found. Common salt is not used, but a salt mode 
from burnt sca-wced w in general use. 

The Sooloo chain consists of three groups, those of liasilan on the 
north-east, Sooloo in the middle, and Tawn-Tawi on the south-w^eHt. 
The first-mentioned group is coinpf>s:ed of the largo island of Basilaii 
and several smaller ones. JRanilan is about 45 miles long, and the 
average width may bo 1 2 uiilesi. Tiie centre is hilly, but the sea- 
coast low and woody. It is very fertile, and sends much rice to 
Booloci. It exports birds'-ncsts, iiiotbcr-of-pearl, tortoise-sliell, and a 
few ]>earls; cowries are abundant. 7'he principal ports arc Maloza on 
the aoiith-wcst side and Cubawung on the north-east coast. 

The booloo group eonsists of the larger island of that name and of 
sevoral small islands, fiooloo is about 40 mih's long and 10 miles wide 
on an average. The surface presents two liilly tracts, separated by a 
low and level plain. The population is variously estimated at 60,000 
to 200,000. There arc many small towns on the coast. The largest 
is Sooloo, Soung, or Soop, near the western extremity of the island, 
with a permanent population of CSOO, among whom are 800 Chinese. 
The iubabiiants of the town of Sooloo arc said to be of Arabic descent. 
The coast population is of Malayan race and Mohainmediiiis; but in 
the interior the mountains arc iidiabited by idolatrous Dyaks. More 
than half of the inhabitants are always engaged in trading voyages 
in tlie pearl and tripaiig fisheries, an<l the collecting of birdH’-uests! 
On the north coast is Jiokoi, witli 6000 iidiubitants, and on tbc south 
coast Parang, with 8000 inhabitants. All the products which have 
been mcntiuiied as nilicles of export, are shi^iped from tlie<c towns. 
The larger of the other islands belonging to this group are Pantj\^ 
taran. Tapul^ and JSthasi, or iStaasi, lying north-west and west of 
Sooloo. 

Tavi-Tami, is about 40 miles long and 12 miles wide. In Che centre 


arejmme bills of considerable elevation, and two lakes. One of the 
lokei^ called Puvgon, is united to tlie sea by n channel which is 
from five to seven fathoms deep, but has a bar, on which there 
are only k fathom and three quarters at low-water, and about four 
fothoms at spring-tides. The lake itself is about eight fathoms deep 
and is fresh at low- water. It is an excellent harbour for vessels which 
puss the bar. The island is thinly iiihahited. It exports tepoy, 
^tripaiig, birds'-nostj*, and many valuable pearls, but does not produce 
rice enough for the consumption. The principal town is pungon, on 
the banks of the lake. The chain of small islands which extends 
along the southern coa.st of Tawi-Tawi consists of low islets, with 
numerous shoals between ihem. The channels that divide them are 
from six to eight fathoms dcc|), extremely intricate, and so narrow 
that the Chinese junks in some places require to bo pushed on with 
polt‘ 8 . The most valuable pearl fi'^heiy is in these simits, which are 
acccHsiblo at all Heasons, and fish is veiy plentiful and of largo size. 
North of Tawi-Tawi is the TaJiaw Jianh, which consists of coral rocks 
covered with a layer of Blind, and is in some places overgrown witii 
shrubs and trees. It has no fresh water, but the pearl fishery is very 
valuable. 

Between the norih-ensiem extremity of Borneo and the largo island 
of Palawan are several smaller islands, and the three islands of 
Biinqucy. Balamhangan, and Balabac, which are of some extent. They 
are thinly inhabited, and overrun with jungle and timber-trees. They 
produce chiefly wax, tripung, and tortoises. Bolaiiibaugan, ^igether 
with the nortli-onstem part of Borneo, was ceded to the British by 
I the sultan of Sooloo, and a settlnment was cstahlishod there in 176J. 
But the Bi'itiali were expelled in 1773 ly the Snoloos, who, finding 
the garrison weak and sickly, and off their guard, murdered them and 
set fire to the scttlemont. in 1803 the scttleineut was re-ostablishcd, 
but again ahaiuloiied in the following year, on account of the expense 
of ninintaiiiing it. 

The large island of Palawan^ or Pahvnu, is more than 275 miles 
long, and on an average 82 miles wide. A continuous range of hill.-i 
runs along the west side of the island. But along the eastern Bhnre.^i 
a low and generally level country extend.^ from 10 to 20 miles iiilaiirl. 
The northern portion of the island has been long subject to the 
Spaniards, and is called Pardgua. It forms a part of tlic province of 
Calamianes, one of the political divisions of the Pliilippiiies. The 
low country south of 1U°20' N. lut. is tolerably well f>oopled, and 
subject to the Bultaii of Sooloo, but the hilly and mountainous region 
is in x>OBBc.<-Hi(>n of the aborigiiiiil iuhahitants, who rcHemblo the I’apuas, 
and are cuntiiiiiiilly at war with the inhabitants of the plains. Tiiu 
productions of the low lauds and the adjacent seas ore eam.'S, cowries, 
wax, tortoises, tripang, and gum copal. Uicc is also exported. The 
principnl town is Babuyan, which is fortified, and has a population of 
about 2000 . 

The islands north of Palawan, namely, Linacapan, the CahimiaueH, 
and Coron, form politically a ]iortion of the Philippines. Busides tho 
ishiiids hitherto miticed, the sway of the siiltaii of Sooloo extended 
until recently over a large portion of the noHh-eaHtorn part of Borneo, 
as fur south na Kaiiiuiigan Point at the I'litraneo of Macassar Strait, 
and over more tliau a million and a iialf of ^leople. (Borxko.] Each 
Sooloo chief is Bovereign in the country wliieli bi-longs to him, and 
bis authority depends on the uuinber of his followers, or rather 
slaves, called ambaB, who are lii.^ Boldit?rs. Tiic sultan was aided hy 
a privj*^ council called ' Uuma Bechai*a,’ the mcmiberri of which were 
Bt 3 ded Diitu. He derived all his revenue.* from his own cstiites, as 
no tiixc.s are paid by the noblemen or their subjetets, and the only 
revenue, conaii-tiug of tho cii.sioiriB on goods import(>d, is shared 
between the king and his council. The petty chiefs of the more 
remote islands and those on the coast of Borneo, acknowledged the 
authority of the sultan, in order that they might be protected from 
the piracy of his subjects, or share the advantages arising from Btich 
predatory expeditions. 

The fleets of x>iratica1 junks and prahns, or prows, belonging to 
the Sooloo snltau and his barbarous dependent chiefs, were for 
centuries the terror of the neighbouring seas. Tho Hpan lards ever 
since the occupation of the PhilippiiieR in 1566, have been nt war witli 
these people. In 1646 they seized tho island of Sooloo (which has 
been always tlic central nest of the atrocious gang), and gave it up 
tu the sultan on condition of his paying tribute, but reserving the 
sovereignty and protectorship to her Catholic majesty. The atrocities 
recently committed on the inhabitants of the Philippines, induced tbc 
Marquis do Solana, governor of tho Philippines, to proceed to the 
capita] of Sooloo in l>ecenib 6 r 1850 to demand redress. Instead of 
listening t^his friendly warnings, the sultan ordered the batteries of 
tbe foils to fire upon the Spanish vessels, which formed tho governor s 
escort. The Spaniards withdrew, collected a force at Zamboaiigan, 
in the island of klindauao, and on the 28th of February, 1851, the 
governor-general opened fire with a small squadron on the forts and 
b ittones of the town, while 3500 men, with 20 field pieces, wore 
landerl from transports to attack the place. After a desperate resist- 
ance the forts, which were defended by double rows of stockades 
filled between with coral reef, were taken and burnt. The Spaniai'dd 
took out of these forts 143 pieces of artilleiy of English manufacture, 
which these piratical hordes had got from tho En^ish seitlemeni, 
which they murdered in 1773. This important viotoiy has completely 
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destroyed the power of the sultan of Sooloo, and deprived him of tho 
incaiiB of defence and injury which it cost his ancestors nearly a 
century to acquire. We know not whether the Spanish government 
have annexed the Sooloo Islands to their possessions in the East. 

The SoolooB belong to the Malay race, and most of the chiefs speak 
the Malay language. But the indigenous language is tho Biaayan, 
which contains a great number of words that are used in the longuagr 
of Sumatra. Many of the chiefs speak the Spanish langiingc, and 
sonio the Obinoso fluently. Thu Sooloos have made considerable 
]ir(igreaB in civilisation in tho last two centuries. Many Chinese are 
seltlud in the islands, and great numbers of Christian slaves wlio 
were kidnapped from the rhilippincs. The people profess Moham- 
TiicdaniHiu, but they know little of their faith, and observe its religious 
ntes still less. 

Besides tho Christian slaves, there are two classes of men, the 
' Bajowa ' and tlie Lauuus. The Bajows inhabit the small towns on 
the coast, and fish for pearls, tripaiig, and sea-weed. They speak 
the same language as the Sooluos, and arc Mohammedans. Though 
free, they are tiiuch ojipressed hy tho datus and other chiefs. The 
Lauuns are, without exception, the greatest pirates on the globe. Their 
dt^iredatioiiB are conducted in large fltets of prows in the Straits of 
Macassar, among tho Moluccas, but more particularly among the 
Bisayos, or southern rhili]>piuos. The whole produce of their eutcr- 
priscs previous to the late S])finish expedition was sold at Sooloo, 
which was their grand entrepot. But they have stations on most of 
tho otiior islands. They paid the sultan 25 per cent, on their ciqiturcs; 
and were buuiid to respect the Sooloo flag, and commit no depreda- 
tions on vessels at anchor in Soog roadstead. The chiefs advanced 
them guns and ]jowder, fur which they were paid by a fitijiulatcd 
nniiiher of slaves. 

The Ilian ufacturing iiidustry of the inhabitants is very limit<id ; but 
a large lunuber of prows is built. Cotton-clutlis of very fine toxtui'e 
and turtaii-strijied arc woven, and sonic of tliem are exported. Sugar, 
indigo, saltpetre, and clioc?olatc are only made for home couKumption. 
There arc eutlers who make ‘crooscs' or daggers, and some goldsmiths 
whf» make jowellrry. 

Tho ooinnieree of the Scuiloo Islands would be very considerable if 
it were not eoiitiiiiially interriipte<l by tho pirates. At present it is 
Jimitud to the produce of the country, which ehkfly goes to China. 
It is carried on by Chinese fnmi tho harhiturs of Amoy and Vactow. 
Their junks import fui'iiituro, particularly chests, brass utensils and 
vrire, iron uuwroiight and iron pans, raw silk, nankeens, linen, a 
great quantity of porcelain and crockery, some piece-goods of flowered 
silk, cutler}*, sugar-candy, tea, and some siiiallcr articU^s. They take 
in return pearl-shells, betel-nuts, iripatig, wax, sugar, sea-wctd, 
biMs’-iuists, shnik fins, cainidior, tortoise-shells, pearls, ebony, sapati- 
w*ood, clove-bark, ciuiianiou, cowries, pepper, and sago. Brilbh vessels 
IVoni Singa])ore somotiines vi.*^it tlu; »Sooloo Islands. I'lieir cargo 
roiisisfs mostly of opium, coCldu goods, chintzes, Swedish iron and 
ricel, large spike nails for prow builillng, and some hard^tiro. They 
receive in return the various products of the country, which they 
take to Canton, and thence return with a cargo of tc'a and other 
Chinese articles. 

S0( ) NERO ONQ. [Dacca. 1 

snoHY. [riTRiiiTUM.] 

Bonn A, a city in Ijulgaria in European Turkey, situated on tho 
j‘out(i from Constautinoplu to Belgrade, about midway between Nissa 
and I’bilippoj’^^h, near the point indicated by 42"" I>7' N. lat., 22" 27' 
E. long., in a wide plain bounded by liigh ramifications of the Balkan, 
and tnivei'Hed by tlio Iscn, a feeder of tho Danube, and has about 
10,000 inhabitants, the greater part of whom arc Christians. It is a 
large place, and has a beautiful appearance from a distance, bub tho 
streets arc narrow, tortuous,^ dirty, and lined by high mud walls, which 
here and there inclose good Jjouses, but in general the houses are poorly 
built, it has a great numbtir of mosques and Christian churches, 
which are tho princi]NLl buildings in the city ; there are also a large 
and well frequented biizoar, public baths (which are supplied from a 
hot-spring), and khans. The chief industrial products are — knitted- 
stockings, for which Sophia is celebrated, broad-cloth, some silk-stuffs, 
leather, and tobacco. Sophia was formerly the rcsideuco of a pasha 
and capital of on cyalet of the same name, but the eyiUet is now named 
from its capital, Nissa, called by the Turks Nish. It gives title to a 
Greek archbishop and to a Catholic bishop. There are hot-springs in 
the environs. Sophia is a place of considerable commerce. It was 
founded by the emperor J ustinian on the site of the ancient Sardieck. 
The only remains of antiquity ai'o the ruins of the church founded by 
Justinian. Sordica is famous for the council held in it A.D. 347, which 
confirmed the decree of tho Pox^e acquitting St. Athanasius of the 
charges brought against him at the council of Antioch. Tho council 
of Sardicu also ]>asBed twenty canons, one of which x><smdtB a bishop 
condemned by a provincial council to axq)eal to the l*opo. The Arlan 
bishops, to tho mtinber of about eighty, withdrew from the council of 
Sardica to the town of Philipxiopolis, and held what they called tho 
council of Sardiua, in which they pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication against Osius, St. Athiuiasius, and the i’opo. (Frontier 
JLande of the Vhrietian and Turk ; JJ Art de VMficr lee J)€Ue 9 .) 

BORA. [Lavoko, Tkuua ni.] 

BOREL. [Canada.] 

UBOO, DIV. VOL. IV. 


SORT A. [Castilla la Vieja.] 

SOROCABA. [Brazil.] 

SCROLL [Cuttack.] 

SpRSO. [Sardegna.] 

SOSPELLO. [Nice.] 

BOUILLAC. [Lot.] 

4BOULTZ and SOULTZ-SUR-FOR£t. [Rmx, Uau r.] 
BOUSTONS. [Landes.] 

SOUTAINKS. [Aube.] 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA is a British colony, established on the 
southern shores of Australia, and extending between 132" and 141^ 
E. long., from the coast, to the xiarallcl of 26" S. lat., which con4titiito.s 
its northern houndaiy. It is bounded E. by the colonics of New 
South Wales and Victoria, or Port Philip ; S. by the Southern Ocean ; 
and W. by tho unoccupied territoiy which separates it from the colony 
of Western Australia. It has a coast line extending from the south- 
east to the north-west about 1500 miles. Within its boundaiy are 
contained two largo bays, Spencer Gulf and the Gulf of Sk Vincent, 
and the lower part of tho course and basin of the river Murray. 
Kangaroo Island, which lies before the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
\ iiiceiit, is also annexed to it. The area of the colony is estimated at 
300,000 square miles, or near!}* 20,000,000 norfs, of which the greater 
proportion is waste land. Tho po]nilaiiuii in 1^(40 was 14,610 ; in 1845 
it was 22,390 ; in 1853 it was 70,000, exclusive of about 3700 natives. 

The western fiortiou of the territories is a mcro waste. Near tho 
western boundary-line, and us far east as Streaky Bay, tho oouutry 
along the sea coast is low and barren, without trees or high bushes, 
hut covered with scrub. It is almost entirely destitute of grass, and 
also of water, except during tlie luins ami a few days after they have 
ceased. South from Streaky Bay, the shore is skirted by low sand 
hiirntiiockH. Towards the Houtlierii extremity of the peuinHida lying 
west of >S]i( ]icer Gulf, e.'?pi*cially efiat of Cfiflin’s Bay, there are hills which 
attain an elevation of between 600 and 800 feet ; they consist of sand- 
stone, and are covered with wood. The interior of tho peninsula is 
low and baiTeii, but interspersed with salt-lakes. Between Streaky 
Bay and tiic head of Spencer Qulf lies a niouutainou.s tract, exhibiting 
a buccesaiuu of lofty rugged ranges, running from east to west, but 
turning north-west at their wcfttcrn extremity. They are called 
Gawler’s Biinge, and attain an elevation of about 2000 feet above tho 
sca-Iovel, hut decrease as they advance farther cast. These ranges 
have a bnrnm ajipcarance, hut are overgrown with prickly grass. 
There are no rivulets or spring.M, but botwocn tbi» hills are small salt- 
water lakes, with salsolaccous p1:iiits growing round their margins; 
fresh wnti*r is only found after tho rains in tho clefts of tho rocks. In 
the country north from the Qawlur range are extensive tracts of good 
[ms til re land, interspersed with fresh- water lakes. 

The country situated on the wcsfnru shores of Spencer Bay is of a 
much butter description. It contams Port Lincoln, tlie most exten- 
sive and the best harbour in the colony. The harbour is protected at 
its mouth by Boston Island, und consists of three basins — Spalding 
Cove, Port Lincoln, and Boston Bay, in each of which thci*o is not less 
than 10 or 12 fathoms water, with a bottom of muddy siind ; they are 
capable of holding the navies of all Eurojie. Round these extensive 
sheets of water ore many largo tracts well wooded, and others grassy 
with single trees dispersed over them. The }ieuiuBu1a south of Port 
Lincoln is hilly, but well wooded, and has muuli good pasture ground, 
os has also the country north of it to the distance of 10 or 12 miles ; 
but fartlier north tho liills disappear and are followed by a low tract 
wdiich extends along tho shore, and is deustdy wooded with brush, 
among ivliich ai'o scattered a few small patches of grass. Water is 
only found near a few rocky elevations. At the hack of this low and 
rather narrow tract is a uiofleratoly-clevatcd table- land, whoso edge is 
broken, by deep gorges, into [lortions rosoinbUug hills. Tho soil is a 
sandy red loam, greatly mixed wdth stones, and presents only hero and 
there a little grab's, with patches of scrubby buslies, and a few Bmall 
pines. No water has been discovered. 

The ttible-laud just mentioned is continued northward from the 
head of Speucur Gulf, whore a rather narrow low tract separatoa it 
from Fliiidcr B range. This tract la quite level, and has a sandy soil 
almost without vegetation. It is intersected by a watercourse, which 
comes down to the head of Spencer Gulf from Lake Torrens, a salt- 
water lake extending northward, and spreading towards the west, 
with a breadth, os far as it has been explored, of 14 or 15 milesi 
Flinders range constitutes the western borders of a mountainous 
tract of considerable extent. It occupies in width a space more tliau 
60 miles from west to east, lying east of Spencer Gulf. It may bo sold 
that this mountain tract terminates on tho soutli of the banks of 
Broughton Itivor, in 33" 30' S. lat , where a higher summit, Mount 
Bryan, occurs, with an elevation of 3012 feet. From these parts it 
extends nearly duo north, with a small declination to tho east to 
Mount Hopeless, in 29" 20' S. lat. This region is traversed by a great 
number of ridges, which in general run south aiul north, but grow 
grsuluully narrower toward tho uortli; for in 31" S. l:it. tho region is 
only 30 miles across, and it is still less towards its nortJicru termination. 

In the southern portion of this mountain region several summits attain 
an elevation of more than 2000 feet. Mount Brown, not far from the 
head of Spencer Gulf, rises 3000 feet above the sea. ^ Farther north 
the mountains decrease in elevation. Between these ridges are plains 
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of oouBiderable extent. The higher jmrtiouB of the hilln coueiMt | 
ioTariably of naked rock, generally BBiidHtone. Tiie lower Blupeti are j 
covered with deoBe bruBh, and the valleys with low Hhrubs and occa- ■ 
Monal BUiall patches uf thin w'iry grass. Some of tlie jiiainB have an 
undulating surface, and then it is found that the higher parts aro quite 
destitute of vegetation, whilst tlm slopes and valleys uro overgrown 
with scrub. In other parts the plains are level, and soine of them are 
covered with salsolaceous jilants. During the rains, and a short Ume 
afterwards, running water is found at a few' jdaces among the hilla 
A little to the south of Mount Hopeless soiuo good pastoral tracts have 
lately been discovertifl and occupied. The northern extremity of this 
luountain region is hounded by a level dcsei’t, A salt crust is found 
at intervals on the surface of ili« sand, and a few pieces of what appear 
to be drift timber ai-e lying about. This desert is about 300 feet above 
the level of the sea. 'J'hci river iiroughtou may be considered the 
southern boundary of this barren mountain re^’iou. It rises on the 
declivities of Mount Bryan, and appears to be of cousidemble sise 
during the rainy season. In the dry season its upper course consists 
of extensive renuLo.s of water connected by a strongly-running stream, 
into which several chains of ponds discharge their water during the 
rains. Lower dow'u the Broughton w'iuds through some broken hills 
of an open but barren description, and hero the water is lost in the 
sands; only water-holes are found at intervals. Still fairther dowm 
the channel, though very wido and deep, is quite dry. After the rains 
however the waters come down to Spencer (Julf. 

Souti^ of the Broughton a few high liills arc found, as the Uazorback 
(2900 feet above the sea) and tlic Lagoon Hill (2200 feet), but they 
soon sink much lower. The country betwcoii these liills and the 
shores of Speuccr Gulf presents ojieii gi’assy downs, whicii are well 
adapted for sheep, and abiiuduiitly watered b^' ponds. With this part 
is connected Yurko Peninsula, which separatca Spencc^r Gulf from the 
Gulf of St. Vincent. This pouiiiflula is about lOO miles long, with an 
average width of lo mileM. Its surface is level, rising gently towards 
the interior ; the soil is a light, sandy loam, and gt iicrail}' woodc^d in a 
park-like manner, excejit towards the eastern shores, where the wooils 
are thick and liavc uiKlerwood. 

The best portion of the colony is the country lying on the cast of 
the Gulf of St. Vincent. The interior of this tract is hilly. Tiie 
hills run in a series of distinct ridges cmlled ranges, from Mount Bryan 
rouge ill the north, to Wakeiiold range, w hicli .spreads over the pcniii' 
Bula, between the Gulf of St. Vincent aud Encounter Buy. The 
intervening space is occupied by the Belvidere, Barussa, aud Mount 
Lofty ranges. Mount Lofty, which is about 12 miles E. f^rom the city 
of Adelaide, rises to the height of 1200 feet. The several ranges 
are mostly well wooded with large timber-treos. Along the sliores of 
the gulf ore low sand dowtis, on which only bushes grow. Between 
these downs and the hills is an uuduliitiug country, which contiiins a 
groat }iortjou of laud capable of cultivatiuu. 

In this part the town of Adelaide, the ca]iital of the oniony, is 
situated. [Adislaidl:.] It. is built on the southern border of the 
Torrens, a river which rises in tlie hills about 0 luiles K. from the 
town. It can bo called a river only in the rainy season, when the 
banks are full, aud it runs wdth great velocity. In the dry sciisou it | 
consists of a uunibor of expansions like small lakes, w'hicU are very { 
deep and of considerable length, but rarely more than 30 or 40 feet 
wide. These pools aro connected with each other by Bhall<iw places, 
in which the watci is hardly a foot wide aud an inch dee]). At these 
places scarcely a current is perocj>tible in the dry season. The Torn us 
in that season doe.s nut reach tlie sea, but is lust in what is called the 
Reed-bed, a swamjiy llat depression overgrown with reeds, w'lueh is 
separated from the sliores by the sandy ilowiis. When Ihit river is 
full the Bur}»lus water finds its way to the sea by running from the 
Reed-bed to the CVeek, wliich is an inlet branching oil’ from the Gulf 


being formed by an accumulation of vegetable matter, aud os black 
as ebony ; but as the destruction of the reeds requires much labour, 
little has been done to bring it under cultivation. Lake Victoria is 
about 30 miles long and 15 miles across iii the widest jiart. It has a 
depth of from 30 to above 100 feet, and is united to Encounter Bay 
by three shallow channels, the shortest of which is four miles long. 
From the southern side of Lake Victoria branches olF a narrow 
channel, which after two miles gradually exfiaiids into another lake of 
smaller dimousious, called Lake Albert. This lake is He|)aratod from 
the sea by a sandy neck of land and the Coorong. The whole course 
of the Murray, from the junction of the Darling, some miles east of 
the ])rovince lino, to the Goolwa, which connects Tjako Victoria with 
Encounter Ikiy, is about 350 miles. In August, Beptoinber, and 
Octoltcr, 1853, an ex])eriineubal voyage uf» the river Murray was 
accom])li.shcd by Captain Cadell, with a steamer, the Lady Augusta, 
which had been specially constructed with a view to this service. 
Sir Henry Young, the governor of South Australia, nccoiiipaniod the 
party ; and the steamer reached Swan Hill, about 800 miles from the 
mouth of the river. The navigation of tlie Murray' for such a distance 
Into the interior, luid the circuinstaucu of its being uvaiinble for about 
six months in the year, are of great importance to the prosperity of 
South Australia. TiSirge quantities of wool can now be sent down the 
river from i*cinote inland districts, aud facilities of eoinmunication are 
nilorded between the provinces of Hew South Wales, Victoria, and 
Soil 111 Australia. 

I’lie higher country between tlie Murray River aud the ranges wliicli 
form tbe watersbcil between it and the (lulf of St. Vincent, is rather 
hilly near the bend of the river, and overgrown with light woods ; it 
ajipeors to be ada])led for Bbec])-walks. 'J'iie whole district between 
tbe Gulf of St. Vincent ami the river Murray is generally conqnited 
to be oue-tliird part barren, another third covered with forest or scrub, 
aud tbe remaining third available for tillage or xuisturo. The country 
between the Murray and the eastern boundary of the province is 
generally barren. 

At the Boa-iiioiitli of the Murray begins a narrow arm of tbe H(‘a, 
which extends south-eastward along the shores, aud parallel to them 
for more than 100 iiiiios. It is called Coonmy, and is separated from 
the open sea by a narrow strip of land covered w'itli sand-downs of 
iiiodorato elevation. At tbe back of the northern half of the Coorong 
is a bolt of grassy hills overgrown with casuariua, and dividcul by 
plains of some exteut wdtli a good soil ; fresh water is found at a 
dc])th underground rarely exceeding six feet. At the back of tbe 
Huuthern half of tlie (Coorong is a succession of salt-swam].»s and low 
shrubby liills. A low range, called the Wainbat rang*, runs fur 20 
miles ])urallel to the ( 'ooroiig at a distance of about 3 miles. 

I The Coorong termiuatos near 30'’ 30' S. lat., but beyond it, in the 

I same line, arc ii uuinbor uf laUes, which are se]iiirated from the sea by 
grunfiy flats. South of I ’ape Beriiouilii, near 37"" »♦. lat., the conn try 
consists of several ranges of wooded hills, generally ruiiuing iiaraliel 
to the shores, which arc sejiarated fi'orn each other by low level 
grounds, a great portion of which is subject to inuudatiun ; but the 
soil is cxc(dleiit, and in many places tlio.se flat.s are dry and availahhf 
for pusturago or agriculture. Within a few miles of the Cajie is 
Guiehon Bay, a convenient roadstead. In the district adjacent to the 
bay the gnuis is said to be unbealthy for .sheep and young cattle. 

Tbe boutli-easterii portion of Suiith Australia i.s one of tbe richest 
in tbe eolony. A line drawn from Rivoli Biiy, nearly due east to tbe 
boundary-lino, divides it from the desert, w'hich is farther north. 
Near the seu-sliore low narrow ranges of wooded bills altei iiate w'itli 
gi-assy jjlaiiis and a few sw'airqis. Jii fqipruaching the higher country 
plains of con.iiderahle extent occur, which are c.ovi'i-fd with luxuriant 
forests. They extend to tin? foot of Burr range, a mountain tract 
divided into several ridge>s, which cover a groat extent of surface, and 


of St. Viueeiit about 12 miles N.W. from Adelaide. It runs about 
4 miles eastward and then 12 miles southward, terminating not far 
from the Beed-bed. Tliougli there is a bauk at tbe entrance of tbe 
creek, with only 14 or 15 feet of water oven- it, vo.sseis of 500 tons 
burden can sail iqi to l*ort Adelaide?, wbieli is only four milc.s from 
the town, aud has a gooil laiiduig-]>iacc and wharfs. As the w'ater in 
the welU ol Adelaide is brackish, that of the Torrens River is used 
for all purposes, and is even traiisjiortcd to Port Adelaide for the con- 
Bumptioii of the people thore, and for the vessels. Besides the Torrens, 
the rivers Wakefleldand Gawler, aud the united streauis of the Gilbert 
and Light, fall into the Gulf of St. Vinf*.cut nortli of Adelaide, as do 
on the south the Onkiqiai'iuga, Curriwilinga, Yankalilla, aud several 
other streams, most of which are partly dried ufi dui-iiig summer. 

The Af urray ia tho laigeot river in Australia, and iu remotest 
tributaries rise iu the Australian AI]»h, not far from tne eariterii slioi’es 
of the continent. [AustiiaLIA.] It enters South Australia near 34" 
8. lat., and flows west for about 80 miles, when ii su<Uieiily turns 
to the south, and runs in that direction to the sea, before entering 
which it exjiiiuds into li large lake mlled Lake Victoria, or Lake 
Alexandriua. This navigable river, wliich within the province ha.s a 
uniform width of about 300 yards, and a minimum depth of 12 fetd., 
runs in a level bottom about 4 miles wide, inclosed by grounds from 
20 to 40 feet higher. Between the winding course of the stream and 
the base of the higher grounds, on both sides, are flats of greater or 
lass extent, overgrown with reeds. Tho soil is of the richest kind. 


i arc jiretty Avell W'ouded. The highest point of this range rises to 
about lOOU feet above the scu. Betw'ecn tlii.s range and the isolated 
mountains called Mount Gambier aud Mount Selmtik, lies a wi4b 
wooded tract with large timber-troes aud an excellent soil. The two 
laat-meutlouod summits are of volcanic origin. Tiie soil of this 
region is of tho richest descrijition, being mostly of a black-brown 
loam, and tbe vegetation luxurisuit. Tho value of ihi.s cuuntiy for 
I settlors i.s increased bj' having a good and safe harbour in Rivoli Bay. 

Kangaroo Islaixl, which lies before the entrance of the Gulf uf 
St. Vincent, is 100 miles long from cast to west, aud on an average 
about 20 miles wide, which gives an area of 2000 sejuare miles. It 
I'ises gradually from the sea, and does not attain a groat elevation, the 
iiittirior being oceiipicd by extensive plains. Close to the shore, 
within a quarter to half a mile from the sea, it is covered with a thick 
forest; iu the interior the country is open, and contains unuierous 
ponds. Near the shore arc? lagoons, W'hich are generally filled with 
fresh water, but some are salt. On iLo .shore of Nejieau Bay is a salt 
lagoon, on the banks of wbicb large masses of crystallLed siilt are 
found. Nearly the whole of the island is available fur agriculture or 
pasturage. Hi Nepean Ba}', on the north-eastern shore, vessels may 
ride iu perfect security during tho western gales. On ( ’ape Willoughby, 
its south-eastern extremity, is a lighthouse culled Sturt Light. 

Aitliough tbe greater part of tbe territory of South Australia is 
unproductive, there ai*e many good tracts of laud. The richest por- 
tions of the colony are the Mount Gambler distriot, the Mount Barker 
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vnlleys, the Inman volley near Encounter Bay, the neighbourhood of 
Rapid Bay, the Willunga and Aldinga plains south of Adelaide, the 
Adcslaidc plains, Morphett vale, Lyiiedoch valley, and the Barossa and 
Angas lands. 

The climate of South Australia is ono of the finest in the world, 
resembling that of tho south of Italy. The atmosphere is generally 
clear and clastic, and the sky remarkable for tho variety and bril- 
liancy of its colours. There are no prevalent disenses. On entering 
the country some are attacked with dysentery, which with a little care 
may he avoided. Adelaide has been occasionally visiteil with influenza; 
and at particular seasons there are some cases of ophthalmia, which is 
rather a swelling of the eyelid:^, caused by a small insect. The scasuua 
art divided into d^ and wot. Tho di-y soaHon bc^j^ius at the end of 
August and continues to the end of March. In December and 
•lanuary, corresponding in temperature tr) our Juno and July, the 
heat is vciy great, and the ground so arid that the least breezo raises 
clouds of dust. Occasionally in summer a hot wind from the north 
l)1ows over tho plains, and compels all to seek shelter from tlie close 
and dusty atmosphere ; but it seldom lasts many hours boforcs it is 
succeeded by a cooling breeze from the south-west. The thermotneter 
ranges as high ns 115" Fnhr. Its highest range in 1852 was 105“ ; its 
lowest, 44"*; the average was 67'". The temperature is subject to 
sudden and very extniurdinary changes ; but these do not in general 
affect the health injuriously, neither do they occaRi<»n much incon- 
vcuienco. During the wet season, from the end of March to August, 
it rains fn^quently and sometimes very heavily. During this period 
tlie earth is covered with the richest verdure, and the weather is so 
genial that the apjiroach of summer is scarcely perceptible. In 
summer the grass is speedily parchcid, and frequently bccsotnes so 
dry as to break when trampled (Jii ; hut the ground is as rapidly 
clothed with frc.sli pasture by the showers which fall at no groat 
intervals. The long droughts, w’itli which New South Wales is 
periodically visited, an? not known in the settled parts of South 
Australia. During the rainy season the wind blows from the west or 
south-west, and frequently in hard gales. In tho dry season iiorthem 
and north-rastem winds prevail. No fall of snow has been experienced, 
and in the Mount Barker district, ibe coldest part of the colony, the 
frost has only in rare instances bcien of such force? as to form a thin 
crust of ice. The lowest temperature for the year is about Il7“. 

During the niiriy or cold season a great number of whalliB visit tho 
coasts of the colony, and are chased by British, Aiiiencaii, and French 
vessels. The black wliale is most frequent, but tin? sperm-whale also 
occurs. The native animals arc— the kangaroo, the 'wallobi, a smaller 
Hjiecius of the same genus, the wombat, thi? o)»ossiim, and tho dingo, or 
Australian dog. l\)rouj>iiies, although unknown on the mainland, ai*!? 
found ill considerable numbers on Kanganio Island. For several years 
locusts have ap])uared in gnuit numbers, and caused much damage to 
gardens and young crojis in the district around Adelaide. Birds arc 
iiiimcToiis, and distinguished by their beauty. The emu, several kinds 
of parrakei.-ts and cockatoo.**, partridges, ;iinl quails are common. The 
most common sea-fowl are — pelicans, black -swans, wild-ducks, divci*a, 
waders, c,ormoraiits, and Cki]>e )iig(!oiis. Several kinds of fish are tak<?ii 
in the sen, as salmon, snappers, ]inrpuises, and large and small shiu'ks. 
'riien* are several kinds of snakes and li/ards : among the latter the iguana, 
which is eaten; among Hhell-fish, oystura and periwinkles arc plentiful. 

The colonists have imported horst's from Tasmania and Now South 
Wales, and ]?ouie.s from tho island of Timor in the Indian Archipelago; 
cattle and sheep fj’iun the Cuj)e, Tasmania, New Simth Wales, and 
Victoria; hogs from New Zealand. F<iwlfl ai*e cominuu, both tho 
coniTi'oti s]ii'ei(?s and the larger one from tho countries of the Malays. 
The kangiiroo-dog is a valuable cross-breed of the bull-dog and gray- 
bound, find is used for chasing the emus and kangaroos. 

Tlic woods of South Australifi contain many largo ti'ees, of which 
the stringy bark, tlie blue, white, and pepiitcniiiut gum-trees, different 
speeies of the Kucalyptus, are the most useful, their timber serving for 
building and fencing, for the construction of carts and ] doughs, and 
the luuiiufacturo of agrirailtiiral iuipleuients ; but timber for finer 
purposes is imported from Now South Wales and New Zealand. All 
kiuds of grain sire hucicessfully cultivated : maize gi'ow.s well, and also 
potatoes. Melons, water-melons, iiuinjikiiis, and cucumbers attain an 
uiicuintnou size, as dtt also caulillowcuu Onions are cultivated to a 
great extent in Kangiiroo Island. No edible fruit is indigenous, 
cxc;ept some bemos, which arc eaten by the luitives. Fruit-ti*ecs luive 
been extensively introduced. At Adelaide a prize w’as awarded in 
1851 for a collection of sixty varieties of tqiplcs grown about teu miles 
from tlie city. The poach grows luxuriantly. Oranges and lemons, 
olives and mulberries arc cultivated to souio extent. Every approved 
variety of gra|»o is grown. 

South Australia is rich in minerals. Iron-ore is found in many 
places, especially in tho deserts. Copper-oro is very widely distributed 
in groat abundance, and of the richest quality. Jjead also exists in 
coiisideniblo quantity, and some gold has been found. Salt occurs in 
many jilaces. Twelve copper-mines were in operation in 1851. These 
are — the Burra-Burra mine, 90 miles N. by E. from' Adelaide ; tho 
Kapiinda and North Kapunda mines, 50 miles N.N.E. ; Karkulto 
mines, 70 miles N. byW. ; Worthing mine, 14 miles S.S.W.; Perse- 
verance mine, 12 miles N.E. by J*!., whero paxties wore engaged digging 
for gold ou licences ; Tungkillo, or Reedy Creek mine, 35 miles E.N.E.; 
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the Consolidated mines in Barossa and Lynedooh Valley, 38 miles E. 
by N. ; the Kanmantoo, Bremer, Wheal Mary, Wheal Maria, and 
Whoal Friendship mines, all in n group about 25 miles K.S.E. fi'om 
Afielaido. The ore of the Biiira-Biirra mine is peculiarly rich. It 
contains 75 per cent, of metal, in the form of a pure oxide requiring 
no flux to smelt it, the heat of a blacksmith's forgo sufficing to run 
tho metal. The l<^o is 17 feet wide, of great extent, and is quarried 
like stone, in masses. The mine yields annually about 20,000 tons of 
copper ore, valued at 20/. per ton. The lead-mines are Glen Osmond 
and Wheal Watkins mines, about six miles south from Adelaide, and 
tho Wlieal Gawler and Yattugolinga mines, the first two yielding 
75 per cent, of metal. 

The natives of South Australia, like those of Now South Wales, 
belong to that race which is called Negro Australiifii. They have not 
yet attained an equal degree of civilisation with the native population 
of tho eastern coast, but measures have been adopted for their im- 
provement with some degree of success. There are schools at Adelaide 
and Port IJncoln for tho education of tho children. Connected with 
the latter is a training institution under the Rui>crmtendence of Arch- 
deacon Hale, in which the youths, aftitr leaving school, are kept 
sejiaratc from tho tribe, and instructed in the CUiristian religion and 
in some industrial pursuit. A number of youths arc employed on 
stockholders' stations along tho Murray. Though it appears certain 
that all the natives of tho southern and eastern coast of Australia 
speak the same language, a marked difference exists in the dialects 
spoken in difierent parts. Various dialects are used within the terri- 
tories of South Australia : one is spoken by tho few isolated families 
which live in the districts west of 136'^ E. long. ; another by the tribes 
inhabiting the vicfhity of A delaido ; and the tribes along the banks of 
the Murray below the junction of the Darling, have been found to 
use four different dialects, three of which were unintelligible to natives 
from the neighbourhood of T^ake Victoria. The tribes within the 
settled ports of the colony oro generally peaceable and inoffensive. 

The settled parts of tlie colony have been distributed into the 
counties of Burra, Staiilo3% Gawler, Light, Eyre, Adelaide, 

Sturt, Hiudmarsl), Grey, Robe, Russell, all lying to the eastward of 
the gulfs of Spencer and St. Vincent ; and the county of Flinders on 
the south-west shore of Spencer Gulf. Besides the city of Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Albert Town, which are all noticed under Adx- 
i.AiDM, a number of villages and smidl towns have sprung up around 
the capital and in the remoter parts of tho colony. Within a few 
miles of the city are the villages of Thobaston, Htndmarsb, Bowden, 
Islington, Walkervillc, Klemzig, Brighton, Kensiugton, and Good. 
The county towns, as they are called, are Gawler Town, 23 miles north 
from Adelaide; Angaslou, farther north and east; and Kooringa, at 
the Burra-Burra mines; as also Mount Barker, Nainie, Balbannah, 
Macclc.^ficld, Stnithalbyn, Hliaiidorf, and NoarJunja, in tho district 
south from Adelaide. A township has been laid out at Port Wake- 
field, at the head of the gulf of St. Vincent, ivhci'o a considerable 
quantity of copper from the Burra-Burra mines has been shipped for 
Swansea. Roads and bridges have been liberally provided for as 
Hettlcinents liavo been formed. 

The government of the colony is vested in a lieutenant-governor, 
an executive council, and a legislative council. The executive council 
Consists of tlie governor, the colonial socrctary, the advocate-general, 
and the survcyor-gcm?ral. The? legislative council, which was insti- 
tuted ill 1851, ill terms of an Act of the Imperial Purliaineut, passed 
in August, 1850, consists of 24 members, 8 of whom are nominated 
by tho crown, and 16 am elected by 10/. houselioldcrs and the pos- 
sessors of freehold property of the value of 100/. sterling, in the 
16 districts into which the colony is divided for tho purposes of the 
Aet. Tho main soiirco of revenue is the customs, the gmator part of 
'which is derived from the duties of l.v. per gallon on wines, and lOs. 
per gallon on spirits. There are no cliff'enuitial duties between British 
and foreign goods; but an ‘ad valorem' duty of live per cent., or 
an equivaliuit rated duty, is charged on all imports except wines and 
spirits. The general colonial revenue in 1852 was 102,325/., the 
cxpenditui’c was 88,238/. Tho laud fund revenue was 121,137/. ,* tho 
cx{ienditure was 81,601/. Tho total exports in 1852, exclusive of 
bullion and coin, amounted to 736,2674. ; the imports were 538,9734. 
The tonnage of shipping inwards and outwards during 1 852 amounted 
to 202,507 tons. Tlie postal revenue was 7200/. 

For the promotion of education in the colony, an inspector of 
schools has been appointed. Schoolmasters obtain an annual grant 
of 20/. for tho first 20 scholars, and 1 /. for each additional scholar, 
tho aid however in no case rising above 40/. per annum. The number 
of day schools receiving government aid in January 1853 was 69, with 
about 3300 scholars. The amount paid to toachci*s during the year 
was about 3100/. 

In 1850 there were about 150 places of worship in the colony. 
The ministers of i*eligioii were 17 of tho Church of England, under 
tho snperiiitendenue of the Bishop of Adelaide; 11^ of the Roman 
Catholic Church, under the Homan Catholic Bishop ol Adelaide ; 2 of 
the Church of Scotland ; 2 of tlie Free Churcli of Scotland ; 1 of the 
Scotch Presbyterians; 6 Woslcyan Methodist miiiistcra, besides many 
loCfd preachers; 2 Primitive Mctliotlist missioiiarics, and several local 
preachers; 15 liKlopciiJeut, 8 Baptist, 6 (Icrmaii Lutheran, 1 German 
ludopeudcut, 3 Christian, and 2 Bible Christian ininiaters. The Now 
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Chardi, the Quakers, and Jews, have each n place of worship in 
Adelaide. 

The settlement of Adtdaido was founded in 1830, but some months 
previously a few families had settled on Nepean Bay, in Kangaroo 
Island, at a place called Kingrtcote. At first the emigration to this 
colony was very great : and in 18^0 tlio uutnbor of the white popu- 
lation was estimated at 15,000. In 1S38 the colonies of Port Philiji 
and New Zealand wore founded, which oflored greater advantage.^ to 
the settler, and the current of emigration was diroctcrl to those 
colonies, to which it has continued mainly to run. in 1844, when 
South Australia was in a state of great dopressioii, the discovery of 
ite rich mities commenced, ami since that period it has onjoyod almost 
continuous prosperity, and has racoived a Luge accession to its popu- 
lation. Settlements have been formed in all directions around Adelaide, 
over the hill country and plains between the Qulf of St. Vincent and 
the river Murray. The discovery of gold-fields in Now South Wales and 
Victoria aguin checked emigration to South Australia, and withdrew a 
considerable number of its population. Some of the emigrants however 
returned, and the prosperity of the colony was not materially alTected. 
SOUTH BEND. [Iudiana.] 

SOUTH BHliNT. IDevonsuiiik.! 

SOUTH KINGSTON. fRnoDE Island.] 

SOUTH MIMMS. [Mtdolebisx.] 

SOyUTH MOLTON, Dovonsbira, a market-town, municipal borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Suutli Molton, is 
Bituated on the right bank of the river Mole, in 51*' N. lat., 3*" 51' 
W. long., distant 26 miles N.N.W. from Exeter, and 173 miles W. by 
S. from Loudon. Tlio population of the town in 1851 was 4482. 
The borough is governed by four aldermen and*12 councillors, of 
whom one is mayor. The living is a jierjietunl civacy, in tbo arch- 
deaconry of Barnstaple and diocese of Exeter. South Molton Poiu^ 
Law Union contains 29 parishc.s and townships, with an area of 
123,233 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,566. 

SfMitli Molton consists of a Bjjacious market-place and several streets, 
well-paved anil lighted. The town buildings arc the guild liall and 
the borough jail. The cliurcli, which is adjacent to the inarket-pl ice, 
Jh a hanilsomo building in the perpendicular style ; it has a rich stone 
juilpit adorned with statues and ti profusion of variously-curved 
iuliogo. The We.s]e 3 *an Mcithodists, Baptists, and Independciits luive 
cliapels. Squlcr*s Endowed school liiul 64 scholurs in 1851, of whom 
30 were free. ^ Tiicrc are also Nuiional and Infant schools. A county 
court id held in the town. Coarse woollens arc made ; the luce manu- 
facture is also carried on. The market is on Saturday for corn and 
provisions ; and there are sovcral great markets and fairs held in the 
course of tlie year. Ii*uu-orii is fouml in the vicinity. 

SOUTH POLAR (COUNTRIES. [Polaji Countjiie.s and Skas.1 
SOUTH SHETLAND. [Polaii Cocntiues.! 

SOUTH SHIELDS. [Siiikliis, South.] 

SOUTH STONEHAM, Hampshire, a village and the seat of a Poor- 
IjAW Union, in the jiarish of South Stoiiehaiu, is sitiiati^d oji the right 
bank of the river Itchiu, where it expands into an mstuary, in 50*' 57' 
N. lat., 1“ 22' W. long., distant 9 miles S. by W. from Winclieater, 
and 71 miles S.W. from London. The population of the parish of 
South Stonohuiii in 1851 w’iLs 4S»0’1. The living is a viear;igt? in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Wiuclinster. South Stoziolmm l*oor-Law 
Union contains nine parislirs and townships, with an area of 30,715 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,974. Soutli Stouehain ni;iy in 
mmo respects be reganled as a suburb of Southampton, from which 
it is little moro than two iniled distant. A canal from Winchedtor 
comes to Soutli Stuiieliam, communicating with the Southampton 
water by the Odtuary of the Itcliin. 

SOU'J'HALL. I Middlesex.] 

SOUTH AM, Warwickshire, a market-town, and the scat of a Poor- 
Iaiw Union, in the parish of Southam, is situated in 52® 51' N. lat., 
1® 23' W. long., distant 9 miles E. by S. from Warwick, and 82 miles 
N.W.^by W. from Loudon. The populatiim of the parish of Southam 
in 1851 was 1711. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of 
Coventry and diocese of Worcester. Southam Poor-Law Union coii- 
tams 19 pariahes and townships, with an area of 49,260 acres, and a 
population in 18;»1 of 10,426. Southam parish church is of various 
cutes; some portions arc of decorated and others of perpendicular 
character. It has a wcslcrn tower ami spii'c. The Independents have 
a chapel, luid there are National schools partly endowed, a dispensary, 
and an infirmary for di.seapes of the eye and ear. The market is on 
Monday, and tbero are several fairs in tlie course of the year. A 
county court is held. Near the town are two mineral spriur's. 

SOUTHAMPTON, Hampshire, a town, a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, a seaport, and a county of itself, is situated on a 
peninsula <d>etween the rivers Aire, or Itchin, on the east, and the 
Test, or Anton, on the west, at the head of Souibamptuu water in 
60“ 64' N. lat., 1“ 24' W. long., distant 12 miles fc>. by W. from Win- 
diester, 74 miles S.W. from London by rood, and 80 miles by the 
London and South-Western railway. The population of the borough 
in 1851 was 35,305. The borough is governed by 1 0 aldermen and 
SO councillors, of whom one is mayor ; and returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Winchester. For Poor-Law purposes the town is governed 
under a Local Act. 


The Roman town of Claunentum, though not on the exact site of 
Southampton, may be regarded as its predecessor. Claiisentum stood 
on a point of hind formed by the winding of the Itchin, on the left 
bank of that river, about 1 mile N.E. from Southampton, now 
occupied by Bittern Farm, where still exist traces of a fosse and 
vallum which defended the place on the land side. 'The foundation of 
the present town is ascribed to the Anglo-Saxons. The town was 
attacked but without success, by the Danes, in 837 ; plundered by 
them iu 980 ; and again occupied as their winter-quarters in 994. In 
the Saxon Chronicle the town is called llamtune and Suth-Hamtun ; 
in the Domesday-Book, Ifantoiio and Hen tunc. In 1330, being the 
year after the sack of Southampton by the Fi'ench or Genoese fleet 
[HampsuireJ, the defences of the town were repaired and strengthened. 
It was at Southampton that Henry V. embarked iu his first invasion 
of France iu 1415. In 1512 the Marquis of Dorset, who wa.s sent to 
tho support of Ferdinand tlio Catholic in his war against France, 
embarked with 10,000 men at Southampton. 

The county of tho town of Southampton comprolicnds the whole 
of the point of land between tlic rivers, and extends about 3 miles 
along tbe bank of the Itchin. Tho town is built on a gravelly Sful, 
somewhat elevated on the bank of the Anton, which washes it on the 
west and south sides. The principal street (High-atroct) runs north 
and south, and is divided into two parts by an ancient ' bar * or gate- 
way belonging to the old town wall, considerable portions of which, 
with tlie west gate and south gate, are still standing. That part of 
the street which is south of tho bar was included in tlio town, and 
is about half a mile long; the remainder, distinguished as ‘High- 
street above bar,* or ‘ Abovo-bar-street,’ belonged to the suburbs. 
Tho principal streets aro lighted with gas and well paved. On the 
south side of the town is the quay, near which is tho pier, a structure 
of cousideniblo extent and eb^giuice, erected soino years since, and 
called Victoria Pier, after her Majesty, by whom. b( 5 fure her accession, 
it Wits opoiiod. On tho platform or battery near tho quay is a long 
brass gun which bears the dabs 1542, and was presented to tlie town 
by Henry VJIl. The Winchester roail is adorned by a fine avenue of 
elms, which, however, are gradually disappearing as now houses are 
eroctcMl. The New Town, on the northern side, coiiiaiu.H several 
H])acious streets of exci'lleni houses. A road from the Noiithorn part 
ol tho town to tho Itchin leads to tho floating bridge which forms tlie 
couimuiiicatiou with Fandiam, Gosport, and Portsmouth. 

Southampton has five parish chiircljos. Holy Rood church, a largo 
and ancient Btructuie, consists of a nave with bide aisles and a choir 
or chancel; it lies a tower and spire at tho south-west angle, and a 
oolouiiodn, or portico, whicli occupies tho wliol.j front. All Saints 
church is of Grecian Ionic architecture, and has been much admii-ed ; 
it contains the inoiiurnents of Carteret, the circumnavigator, niid of 
Bryan Kdwar.ls, the historisin of tho Wo.st Indies. St. Miehaers, the 
oldest church in Southarnptnij, Js in a square in tho we.st part of tho 
town ; it lias a tower between the nave and cbanccl ; tlicrc are several 
Norman portions and some of Liter date ; the windows are chiefly of 
perpciidifsiilap charactiT. This church contains an ancient font of 
Norman chanicter, and the inoiiiinient of Chancellor Wriotliiwley. 
►St. Mary’s church was rebuilt in thv hwt century on the foiiiidatioiis 
of the older structure. The total nunibor of places of worship i»i 
Southampton in 1851 was 29, of which 10 belonged to the Kstablisli- 
meiit. I’ho others belonged to Independents, Baptists, AVeHleyun 
Methodists, Bible Christians, French l*i otesbints, Quakers, Koinan 
Catholics, Irvingites, and Mormons. The number of siLtiugs provided 
m all was 17,9.59. The Grammar school, founded in 15.53, and frie 
to all boys of tbe town, had 11 scholars iu 1851. Tlio endowment 
yields 20/. 5 a per annum. Tho Diocesan Collegiate school, commenced 
in 1812, had 90 scholars iu 1854. There ai-e several I’arochial, 
National, British, and Infant schools; a inccliariics institution, with 
library and museum; a literary and scientific institution, also with a 
library and museum, and a savings liank. There are several ranges 
of almshouses, an infirmary, a dispensary, and various other charities. 

Among tho places of amusement are a theatre, two sots of assombly- 
rooiJiB, billiard-rooms, mid a nicccourso. There arc also bathing-rooms 
an.l a botanic garden. The Royal Yacht Club-house is a bandsouie 
structure. Little remains of the ancient castle, but a tower Las been 
built on tho site from the materials of the keep. 

Southampton was anciently a phice of groat trade ; wool and tin 
were exported ; but it docliued very much when tho export of wool 
was prohibited. Duiing the 18th century it revived, and since the 
beginning of the present century it has more than quadrupled its 
populatiou. It is much frequeuted as a watering-place. Tho harbour 
which is secure, aflords good onchoiago. Ship-building is extensively 
carried on ; and extensive docks have been constructed. Tho tidid 
dock is paved with granite, and is lined on three sides with extensive 
warehouses. It is chiefly used by the largo stoam-voBsels which 
frequent the port Tbo area of the basin is 16 acres ; and it has 18 feet 
at low-water of spring tides. The inner dock is for colliers and sailing 
vessels. Timber is imported from the Baltic and from America : coals 
from the noi-th of England ; stone from tho western counties • and 
wine and brandy from Spain, Portugal, and Franco. There is a con- 
aiderable Irish trade. A new cuBtom-houee has been erected iu tho 
vicinity of tlie ducks. 

The number and tonnage of veasels registered os belonging to the port 
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of Southampton on December Slat, 1853, wore aa followB : — Of and under 
50 tons, 130 Tessels, tonnage 3588 ; above 50 tons, 85, tonnage 10,744 ; 
with 21 steamers of 2129 tons burden. During 1853 there entered 
the port in the coasting trade 1757 sailing-vessels of 169,418 tons, and 
172 steam-vessels of 48,243 tons; and there cleared 115 steam- vessels 
of 19,015 tons. In the colonial trade there entered 63 sailiiig-vcsaclH 
of 4097 tons, and 252 stearn-vossels of 68,127 tons; and cleared 70 
sailing-vessels of 7533 tons, and 268 steam-vessels of 73,407 tons. In 
the foreign trade 236 sailing-vessels of 20,828 tons, and 361 steam- 
vessels of 150,124 tons entered ; and 195 sailing-ve.^Bels of 21,172 tons, 
and 347 steam-vessels of 152,245 tons cleai*ed during the year. 

Southampton is now the largest packet port in the kingdom. Tho 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam-Packet company, tho Koyol West India 
Mail-Packet company, and Severn 1 otlier steam-packet companies 
make tho port their place of arrival and departure. The town pos- 
sesses a large and increasing retail trade, chiefly in coiinoction with 
the shipping. There are coach factories, a largo ircm-futtudiy, 
breweries, and an extensive sugar refinery. There are general markets 
on Tuesday, Thursilay, and Saturday ; a fish-market every day ; and 
two yearly fiiirs, at one of which a great niituber of cattle are soUl. 

SOUTHAMPTON, COUNTY OF, the name in legal procco4lii]gs, of 
Hampshire. 

SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND. [Hudson’s Bay TERniToRiJSS.] 
SOUTHEND. [Essex.] 

SOUTIIEUNDOWN. [GEAMonGANsinuE.] 

SOUT II FLEET. [Kent] 

SOUTHGATE. [Middlesex.] 

SOUTHMINSTEU. [Essex.] 

SOUTHPOUT. [C^ONNECTICUT ; CvXTASHrUE.] 

SOUTHVVAUK. [London.] 

SOUTHWELL, Nottinghamshire, a market-town and the scat of a 
Poor-Law TTuion, in the parish of Southwell, is })1casantly situated in 
53** 5* N. lat., 0'^ 58' W. long., distant about 15 miles N.E. from Not- 
tingham, and 132 miles N.N.W. from London by road. The popu- 
lation of tlie town of Southwell in 1851 was 3516. The living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Nottingham and diocese of Lincoln. 
Southwell Pool*- Law Union cuiituins 60 parisrhes and townships, with 
an area of 117,142 acres, and a population in 1851 of 25,596. 

Soutliwell is a place of coushlcrable antiquity. There appears to 
have been aUoiiian station or outpost here. A cliureli was established 
hercs by Paulinus, one of the early missionaries to the Anglo-Saxons. 
This chureh beciinie eollegiato, an<i was afterwards richly endowed by 
the liberality of prelates and nobles. Cliarles 1. was fi'oqneiitly at 
iSoiithwelJ during the civil war, and here lie surrendered himself to 
the Scolch coiimiiBsioiicrs. The town contains many gooil houses. 
The eollegiiite churcli is a magnificent cruciform building, eunsisting 
of nave and aisles, trail sept i-', choir, and eastern transepts, two western 
towerii, and a central tower. The nave and trausejits and tho towers 
arc NoriJiau, of vory hold character ainl well-execute*! details, 'flie 
extreme length of the ehurdi is 306 fc(d, breadth of the nave and 
aisles 59 feet, brcailhli at the trail .septs 121 feet. The north porch is 
a large and tnueh-ciirii;hed specimen of Norman. The nave and 
transe])tH iiave a wooden Hat ceiling ; the ulsle.s liave a stone groined 
roof. The ehoir and eastern transepts, which arc of early English 
character, are among the finest specimens of that style in the kingdom, 
and are in good ]ireMi.’rvatioii. 'J'lie eiitraiico into the Mins(.or-Yard is 
by ancient gateways, of whirli the western has a seinicircular arch. 
In the 3'ard arc the extensive ruins of a former palace of the andi- 
bishups of York. The chapLcr of Southwell collegiate church consists 
of six canons and two minor canons. Aiiniiul nioutiug.s of the Not- 
tinghamshire clergy are held at Southwell, which is the iiiotbor-chiirch 
of the comity. At Souihwoll are cluipels for Wesleyan Methoilists 
and Baptists; a Grammar school, which had 8 scholars in 1854; 
National and Infant schools, a savings bank, nsHombly-room.s, a 
theatre, and a house of correction for the county. The lace and 
hosiery xnanufacturi s employ a cou.si4li>rahlc number of workmen. 
Tunning and silk-throwing employ some of tho iiihabitants. The 
market is on Saturday, and there arc fairs on Whit-Mouday and 
Octfdier 2lBt. 

SOUTH WOLT), iSuflblk, a market town, sea-port, and municipal 
borough, ill the parish of Southwold, is situated on tho east coast, 
near tho mouth of the river Blyth, in 52"^ 19' N. laU, I'* 39' E. long., 
distant 37 miles N.E. from Ipswich, and 105 miles N.E. from London. 
The population of tho borough of Soutliwold in 1851 was 2l0!t 'J'lie 
borough is governed by 4 nldcriiieu and 12 couiicillora, of whom one 
is mayor. Tlie living is a perpetual curacy iu tho archdeaconry of 
Sufiblk and diocese of Norwich. 

Suuthwolfl was in the middle ages a place of some imporlanco. In 
tho reign of Henry Vll. tho town was incorporated by Act ol' Parlia- 
xiieut. 'Tho hill on which the town stands forms a clilf towards the 
sea, and sinks on the other sido into marshes. The only entrance to 
tho town is on the north-west side, by a bridge over tho Buss Gro.ek. 
Tho top and sides of tho hill round tho town arc chiefly u]iiiiclosc*d 
common. Tho church is a large and handsome building of perpen- 
dicular architecture, mostly of iliut and stono. The western tower is 
about 100 foot high, and there are two low hexagonal towers at each 
angle of tho eastern end of the chancel. There arc chapels for Bap- 
tists^ Wesleyan Methodists, and Indopondcnts. The town-hall is a 


modem building, and thero is a small jail Thursday is ttm market- 
day : an annual fair is held on Trinity Monday and the two following 
days. Rope- and sail-making and brewing are carried on ; but tho 
principal branch of industry is tho fishery, which employs a con- 
siflerable number of men : there aro some salt-works. The town is 
frequented iu the bathing season by visitors. 

SOUVJGNY. [Allier.] 

SOWEUBY. [Yubkshike.] 

SPA. [LiftoE.1 

SPAIN (Espana in Spanish), a kingdom of Europe, occupying tho 
gresLier port of that peninsula which is divided from France by the 
mountain range of the Pyrenees. It is sometimes called tlie Spanish 
Pemnsuloy or briefly the I’eninsula. It is situated between 36° and 
43® 46' N. lat., 3° 20' E. long , and 7® 23' W. long. The most northern 
point is Oai>o Ortegal, and the most southem Tarifo. From its most 
north-western point. Cape Fiiiisterre, to the most eastern point. Cape 
Creiis, is a distance of nearly 600 iniltss ; fixim Tarifn to Fuentambia, 
near tho boundary of France, on the Bay of Biscay, nearly 510 miles; 
and from Capo Ortegal to Ca}>e de Gate, tho most soiith-eastem 
promontory, about 556 miles. Spain is bounded E. by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; S. by the Mcclitcrnineiin Sea, tho Strait of Gibraltar, and 
the Atlantic Ocean ; E. by Portugal and tlie Atlantic Ocean ; N. by 
the Bay of Biscay and France. 'The area of Spain is 177,718 square 
miles. Tho population in 1 849 was 1 3,7 05,500. The political divisions, 
with the area and population of each, are given in the next page. 

Colonial Possessions. — The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean, 
anil the Can ARIES on the west coast of Africa, have boon formed into 
two iiiuileru provinces, as shown in tho following table. Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and some smaller islands in the West ludies, aro under 
the government of the Cajiitan-Genoral de la Havana. The Puiltp- 
1‘iNEs, in the Indian Archipelago, are also under a captain-general. 
Fernando Po, and some other small islands in the Gulf of Guinea, 
belong to Spain ; and Couta, Gumora, and Melilla, on the coast of 
Barbary, arc used by the Spanish government as places for tho 
transportation of convicts. 

Coast. — The length of tho coasUlInc of Spain, without taking into 
accouiii the uiimcrous small inlets, is about 1350 miles, of which about 
750 are washed by the Mediterranean Sea, and about 600 by the 
Atlantic Ocean. The northern coast, from the boundary of Fi'anco 
to Cape Ortegal, is about 300 miles. The north-westem coast, from 
Cape Ortegal to the montli of the Minho, is about 1 60 miles. 'The 
Bouth-wcst4.*rii coast, Irom tho Piinta de Europa on the Bay of Uibraltar 
to tho mouth of the Guadiaua, is about 140 miles. 

'The northern C4>aHt of Spain, from the boundary of France to tbe 
Punta do b)8 Cairos (7® 17' W. long.), runs nearly in a continuous 
lino, without any cousidcrablo break. The whole linn is rocky, and 
tli4i rocks nearly always appiNiach the sea, 'where they form a mural 
line varying in height between 30 and 300 feet ; but with tho exception 
of one or two jilaces the coast is free from rocks and islands, and the 
v?ater is deep iij* ti> the shore. The coast farther west, between Punta 
do hiH Cairos and Cajio Ortegal, pn-sorves the Fame character, except 
that tho inlets which occur along this short distance are wider, an*! 
tho Jicadhimls project fartlier. From Capo Ortegal to Cajie Finisterro, 
and theiioc to tlic mouth of tho Minho, tho coast is less elevated, 
though it is rocky, and tho rocks come up to tho beach. It is also 
very broken, and several headlands advance some miles into tho sea, 
and sonic of the inlets enter several miles into tho Ian*], and form 
R]>aciuiis harbours. [Galicia.] Tlie south-western coastdiue is of a 
different character. From tho high ground on which the town of 
Ayamoiito is built, at the mouth of the Guadinna, a low shore begins 
and extends eastward to the harbour of Huelva, which is formed by 
the a?stuury of the rivers Odiel nud Tiiito. Tho ctiast-liuo is well 
<lefiiied, but skirteil by low anil randy islands. Between the harbour 
of Huelva and the mouth of the river Guadalquivir the coast is 
cxti^riiely low, swampy, and sandy. ICvcmi small vessels cannot 
approach the beach. South of tho month of the Guadalquivir the 
shores am again well defined, though low and occasionally swampy. 
Approaching Capo Trafalgtar the coast begins to rise, and a moderately 
high shore runs along the northern side of tho Strait of Gibraltar, 
and into the bay as far us tho town fif Algeciros. The remainder of 
the l>ay has a low and sandy shore, 'with the exception iif the rock on 
which Gibraltar stands. 

The coast of tho Mediterranciui from Punta de Europa to Cabo do 
Palos is ill general elevated and rocky. The western porti4>ii, between 
tho strait htuI the mouth of the river Guadalfco near Motril, docs not 
rise to a great height, nud occasionally sinks down nearly to tho level 
of the sea. East of Motrtl tho coast is generally very high, sumetimes 
sevend hundred feet, and there is no fiat along tho sea. 'This elevated 
coast extends to Cabo do Gata, and north of it to the town of Mojucai*. 
From Mojacar to Cabo de Palos the rocks along the coast are of iiiodo- 
rntii edevation, and in a few places interrupted by flats. This oxteiisivo 
lino of rocky coast has no indentations, and no harb*)ur which vessels 
of xuodorat*? size can enter, with tho exception of tbo excellent harbour 
of Cartagena and tho harbour of Mulnga, tho latter being partly 
artificial. The open buy of Almeiia, between Punta de Elena and 
Cubu de Gata, has good iinchoragp ; but it is exposed to southern, 
souch-easteni, ainl Kouth-wesfccrii wimls, nu*! to tlic violent gales which 
sometimes blow from the mountain i that surround tho bay. 
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Area and Population of PouticaTi Divisions. 


Old Provinces. 

I Mcdcrn Provinces. 

1 

Area in 
i 5c]. Miles. 

1 

I'opuhitioii 
in 1849. 

Aragon 

; 1 Zariigosa 

: < Uursca . ... 

i ( Tcruel .... 

j it,2r»4 

6,0^2 
j 4,404 

j 350,000 

1 247,105 

! 250,000 



14,716 

! 817,10.1 

1 

Asturias . . 

Oviedo • . . . 

3,68G 

1 

; 510,000 

1 

Basque l*rovinccs 

i i Bilbao (Viscaya) 

; } Hnn Selmstinii ((iuipuxcou) 

(, Vitoria (Alnva) . . • 

7,G21 

G22 

1,082 

j 150,000 
141,752 
81,397 




j 373,113 

Castilla la Vieja 

f r.urgoH . . . J 

Logrofio . . ■ * 1 

1 Siiiitundcr . . . ) 

1 Soria 

Segovia .... 
Avila 

1 7,G74 

4,070 

S,400 

2, A 70 

432,022 
] 8.1,5 19 
190,000 
j 140,000 

j 15.1,000' 
; 132,930 



17,780 

! 1,235,477 ; 

Castilla la Nueva 

pfarlrid .... 
Toledo . . • . 

Cjiiiirliilnjara . 

Cuenca . . . . 

( ciiidiid Ileal (T.a Mnnchii) 

1,31.1 

8,773 

1,940 

11,298 

405,737 
330,000 
199,740 
’ 252.723 

! 802,594 



30,872 

. 1,490,800- 

Outnliitla • . 

1 

1 

/ llareelona . . . i 

1 Tarragona . • * * \ 

j J.eridH . . . .1 

\ Gcruiia . . • • / 

12,180 

■ 1 

1 533,095 

290,000 
197.445 
202,594 

1 


12,180 

1,283,734 

CurdOTa . . 1 

Cordova .... 

4,100 

348,950’ 

Kstreumtlurn 

1 Badujos . . * * 1 

1 Ciicores . . . . j 

1 

' 14,330 

330,130 ' 

, 204,988 



j 14,330 

j 001,124 ■ 

1 

1 

(juliciu . • 1 

f Coniiia , . . • 

1 Lugo , . . . f 

\ flrmsc , . • • ( 

\ Pontevedra . . . j 

15,897 

1 

511.492 ; 
419.137 
380,5(10 
120,000 

t 



1 15,897 

1,730,929 : 

Granada . . 

1 Graiinila . • * • ) 

V Ahiieriu . . . . J 

( Malaga . , . . 1 

1 9.022 

427,250 j 
292,334 ; 
438,000 j 



9,022 

1,157,584 1 

Jacn . 

Jacn .... 

4,140 

307,410 1 

Leon . . . 

f I«coii • . • ■ . 

1 Kalamanra 
< Ynlladolld . . 

1 Stnmoia .... 
(^Palenciu . • . . 

5,894 

5,0,30 

3,239 

3,503 

1,7 33 

288,833 1 
210,000 1 

210.000 i 

180.000 i 
180,000 j 



20,059 

1,008,833 

Murcia 

( Murcia . . . . 1 

\ Albuccto . . . . j 

7,877 

400,000 

19.1,531 



7,877 

.195,531 

Navarra . . 

Navarra . . . . 

2,450 

280,000 

Sevilla 

( Sevilla . . . .1 

< Cadi/, \ 

( Huelva . . - . J 

8,989 

420,000 
358,140 j 
153,402 ! 



8,089 

931,908 ! 

Valencia • • 

1 

f Valencia . . • - ) 

c Alinantc • • . . S 

( Coitellon . • • • ) 

7,083 

500,000 

3G3,219 

247,741 



7,083 

1 1,110,900 

Total 

Balearic IslanHs • 

Canary lalonds • • • 

164,072 

1,757 

3,340 

13,903,5001 
253,000 j 
257,719 : 
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At Cabo do Psilos ft low luicl sandy coast begins, which extends as 
fur north as Cabo do Santa Tola, ti short distance south of Alicante. 
It has no haibours even for Mnall v<‘sho]s or large boats, though it is 
intcrflccted by several creeks, which in soiiu! i)laceB form smsUl lagoons. 
From Cabo do Santa Pole to Villajoyosa the coast-line is genorully low 
but rocky, and in some places the ridges which traverse the adjacent 
country terminate on the sea witli steep hills of small extent and 
moderate elevation. From Villajoyosa to Dciiia the const is almost 
without oxeitption rocky and high, but does not rise! to a great elevation. 
Betwi^eij Cala> dc Palos and Deniu there is no liarbour except that of 
Alicante. 

From Dciiia to the mouth of the Ebro the coast is low and sandy. 
North of Custellon de la IMutia a few low ridges terminate on the 
sen, forming a mixleratoly high shore. Tliis cojist-line has uo harbours 
even for vessels of iiiodcrale size; and (Irao, the port of Valencia, is 
only A had roadstead. Along this low coast there arc njany small 
lagoons, called Albufcras. [Ai.rufkiia dj*; Vali;ncia.J South of the 
nioiith of the Ebi<i is the Puerto de los Alfaqiies, which can only be 
entered by vessels drawing not more than fifteen feet. 

From the mouth of the Ebro to the boundary of France the coast 
is alternately high and low, iiml both the low and the high shores 
generally continue for miiiiy miles. In this part there occur Hcveral 
harbours for small vessels; and two, Barcelona and Uosas, are deep 
enough for large ships. The small hsrbuur of Salou, which is the 
port of JteuH, is only Jit for small vessels. 

Surface . — Spain presents gn^atcr and more marked diifcronces in the 
form of its surface than any otlier country of Euro]>e of equal extent. 
The interior is an olt'vated table-land, whicli is from 12000 to 3000 feet 
alM)Vo tlie sea level. Though situait'd at tlin western exlraniity of 
Europe, and near ilio sea, which surrounds that ]mrL of the world, its 
elevation is higher than that of any other table-l.aiid of Europe. The 
table-land eotnpreheiids nearly the whole country wiiich lies between 
38'* and 43“ N. lat., and extends from near 1" to near 8" W. long. It 
does not advance to tlie sea, but on the north and west it is divided 
from the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic by a comparatively narrow 
tract of mountsiinoLis country. Nor does it extend to the base of the 
Pyrenees, being seitaratcid from them by the basin of the river Ebro. 
Bfitweeu the tab)t^-land atid the MedileiTnneaii there is also a lower 
country, which in some ]>arts is hilly and even mountainous, and in 
others extends in W'idi' plains. South of tlie table-land is the basin 
of the river Guadal(|uivir, by which tlie tab]4i-laijd is separated from 
another more elevated and more mountainous region, that of the Sierra 
Neviuhi, which extends over the southern part of Spain along the 
Meditorranct'in and the Strait of Gibraltar. 

The table-land comjirehcnds the C'aslem districts of Galicia, the 
whole of the province of 1 j«on, that of (.)ld Castile, with the exception 
of ahont une-foiirtli of jls area which lies in tht? basin of the Ebro and 
along the Bay of Biscay, the wdiulc of New Castile and Ksin'miuluru, 
the sout]i-we.stern disteiets of Aragon, and the northern districts of 
klurcia. Accrording to a rough c.Htimate it extends ovct a surfiux^ 
of about 9J,001) pqiiare miles, or over more lliau one-half of tin? area 
of Spain. 

I’he table land is nearly surrounded by mountains. Along its 
noi-tlioni edge rise with u steep ascc'iil the indiintains of Asturias, 
which ill elevation nearly rival the Pyrenees. I'Vom the Sierra do 
SejoH, at the sources of tin*. Ebro, to tin. Sierra dc*. IV'iiamarela, which 
lies near 7* W. long., tlic direction of the cliaiii is froiri cast to west, 
or nearly so, hut in this part of the rangi; the highest <sdgc of tho 
mourituiiis runs Hoiith-^vest, hut soon turiiH north, iuelusiiig a narrow 
glen, ill which the river Navia descends to the Bay of Bi.scay. For 
about 40 miles the range niiiH northward, until it approaches the Bay 
of Biscay writluii about 13 miles, whe-n it again turns westward, and 
after having run about twenty miles in that direction, turns south- 
weal'd, dividing the basin of tho iipjicr kriiihu from the lower country 
w’hicli lies to the west of it. Near thti town of Oreiise the moiiulain- 
cLain terminat(*s, or I'atlicr there is a dej>rcssioti through which tho 
All iuho flows; for on the ciisl of the river rises another ridge, which 
runs east-Boiith-east till it approaches the Duero, where it begins to 
foiin the boundary between Sjmiii and Portugal. 

The high grounds wliicli divide the table-land from the basin «if tho 
Ebro cannot be cousidered us a niountaiu ridge in all their extent. 
Towards llic western (extremity of the river basin no mountaiu range 
divides it from the table-land. East of the town of Burgos rises the 
Sierra dc Ocn, which extends from west-north-west to east-Boutli-east, 
and is followed by tho Sierra de Caiiieros. Clontigiioiis to it, and in 
the same direction, is the Sierra do Moncayo, which has its eastern 
termination near 2*' W. long. From this point the edge of tho table- 
land is less marked. It runs to tho river Jalon, which it crosses near 
Ciilatayiid, and iifterwai*ds in a suuih-oaBterii direction along tho high 
grounds which form the right bank of the river Jiloca, which gradually 
rise into mountains near the town of Moutalbau, whence tho moun- 
tain chain contiuiicH to the boundary between Aragon and Valencia. 
Tiience the edge of the table-land runs southward along the elevated 
ridge which extends oust of tho river Turiu, or Guadalaviar. It crosses 
this river north of licquena, and afterwards the river Jucar below its 
confluence with the Gabriel, and then continuoR southward, leaving 
the town of AlmaTisa to the west, to the vicinity of Villexia. South 
of tho Jucar the edge of the tablo-land is not marked by a continuous 
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ridgo, though some iHolated mouutaitiH occur ulong it. Near Villcua 
19 the Sierra del Canicho, which runs first Bouth-west, aud ufterwardM 
north-west, to iho neighbourhood of Albaceto (39** N. let, 1“ 55' W. 
long.). Tbo Sierra del Cai'aeho seems to rise only a little above the 
table-land, but it presents a considerable ascent from the deep valley 
of the Segura, and that of the Mundo, a tributary of the Segura. 
Along the southern border of the table-land extends that range, or 
rather mountain rtigion, which is called Sierra Morena. [Andalucia.] 
Other mountain ranges occur on iho table-land itself. One of them 
constitutes a continuous range, traversing the plain in all its extent 
from east to west. It begins on the oust near the high summit of the 
Sierra de Moncayo, and extends in a west'Soutli-wcHt direction through 
Castilla la Vioja, separates the province of Leon from Kstrumadunv, 
and then pusses into Portugal. [CASTifiLA t.a Vik.ia.'] 

The table-laud of Castilla la Nueva aud Estronisulura comprehends 
these two provinces, with the south-western districts of Aragon aud 
the northern part of Murcia. Tlie surface is much more diversified 
by hills and mouutsiius than that of the uorthom plain. The mountiiiii 
chains are of considerable extent, but they do imt form continuous 
ranges, being iuterrnpted by several dejiressions, wliich sink nearly to , 
the level of the country, in the e.istorii districts of the tiiblo land is 
the Sierra Molina, whicdi begins north-west of the town of Molina, and 
south of the confiuenco of the Jiloca with tlic .Talon, in 41“ N. hit. and 
1” 30' W. long. It does not appear to bo connected with the Sierra 
do Pfza hy a moiiiitaiii ridge, but only by high ground. The Sierra 
dc Molina runs southward, and dues not rise much mons than 1000 
foot above the general level of the country in the uortheru paints. 
Where the rivers Tagus and Turia originate it sends oil* a branch, the 
Sierra de Albarracin, which nins south-east hetwccu the Turia on the 
cast and the Jiicju* on the west, and extends to the edge of the table- 
land, near the town of llctpieiia. I'Voni the souri!cs of the Tngiis the 
Sierra do Molina rniis suuth-west, but near 40 " S. hit., west of the 
town of Ciien^'a, it turns again to the south, and soon subsides into 
hills, which are slightly elevated above the level of the country. TJic 
Sierra do Molina is nf very iiiconsideralile width, but it coustitutim the 
watersheal between tln^ I'ivers which fall into the Mediterranean and 
those tlnit rnii to the Atlantic. West of dneiiya a ridge of low meun- 
taiiis branches off from the Sierra dc Molina, and runs westward, 
dividing the upper hrauelie.s of the Tsigus from those of tins Ciiadiaiia. 
It teriiiiuatna probably near 'rarraiicon, «-ast <d* Araiijuez. Tlieiiee to 
about 4'^ W. long., where the Sierra dc Toledo soeiiis to take its rise, 
the watershed between the 'fagus and Onadiaua is formed by high 
ground bixikcii into steep Id 11-. 'JIjo Sierra de Toledo extends to 

5" W. long., running east and west; Imi we are very imperfectly 
acquainted with this rhlge. Ic does not a]ipcar to occupy a great 
width, nor to ri^=e more than 1000 feet above the plain, it is not 
traversed by any road. Near 5" 'W. lung, it sinks down to the level 
of the iihiiii, but another range* rises out of it, called the Sierra dc 
Guadalupe, whicdi cxt« uds westward to the boundary of l*ortugal, 
aud enttirs that kingdom, where! it is cajh'd Sierra de lV)rt!ilegi*o. The 
Sierra del Oiiadaluj)e resembles the Sierra Mijreua more than the. 
Mountains of Toh-do. Tt coU'^ists of a nuiiiher of iniiTow' stetjp ridges, 
whose general direction is north-east or north-west, and they are 
sometimes eoiiiiected by other ridges running east and west, but fre- 
quently uncoiinectotl, and sejiarated by llat^. The width »d' iliLs region 
is considerable, us it fills nearly’ tl}e whole tract between the rivers 
Tagus ainl Guadiaua west of o ' W. long. Nunc of the suiiimiis atlaiu 
a great elevation above tlie J<!v«'l of the CAMintry. 

The eastern portion of the table-land of (*asLilla la Nueva and 
Kstreuuulura, coiiipreheiidiiig the jirovinee of Cnen^*a, the northern 
districts of Murcia, aud the adjacent couiitrieM, is the highest pari of 
the table-land, and about "lODU feet above the level of the sea. The 
surface is very uneven, with the cxeeptioii of the higher ground 
between the river-l)asins, whieh in some places extends in ]ilaiiis, and 
in others is diversified ly numerous hills or low ridges. A very small 
portion of this regioji, whieh lies in tlie viillcys along the rivers, and 
in some dejii'cssions of the plain, is niidi!!' cultivation ; the ivniaiudcr 
has rather a sterile and very dry soil, and is eitbor quite useless or 
only used as sheop-wulks. 

The central region of the table-land is between 3" and 5° W. long. 
It consists of two plains, the I'lain of Madrid and Toledo, which lies 
north of the Mountains of 'J’olcth*, and the high broken ground which 
forms the watershed between the rivers Tagus and Guadiaua ; and 
the Plain of La Mancha, which lies to the soulh. ^*hese two plains 
arc about 2000 feci above the sea-level. The productive jiuwcrs and 
the surface of tlitiso two ]>laiiis arc nearly the same. 'J'he country 
consists of cxtimsive levels, intersected by short ridges of low hills 
and rocks. It is destitute of trees, exc«*j>t some groves of evergreen 
oak, which are found near tlie hills, and ])hiutatioiiH of olive-trees and 
vinos near the villages. The level tracts produce wheat, but os part 
of these tracts aro at a groat distance from the villages, in whicli 
alone the farms are situated, a large ]iortion of them is badly culti- 
vated, and some tracts nre partly overgrown with broom and the 
flaX'leaved (hqihne {J^ajihne OnitHam)^ 

The western portion of the bible-hiiid of Castilla hi Nueva ami 
Estremadura comprehends the country from 5'^ AV. long, to the 
boundary of Portugal, or the province of Estremaduru. This country 
has a very mountainous surface. The ridges of the Sierra de Guada- 
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lupe cover nearly all the country between the Tagus and the Guadiaua. 
North of the Tagus several offsets of the Sierra de GaU traverse the 
country in a south-westerii direction. South of the Gumliana sevenil 
branches of the SieiTa Morena advance within a short distance of the 
river. Plains of some extent occur only along the hanks of the prin- 
cipal rivers. They are small on the banks of the Tagus, but rather 
extensive on those of the Guadiana. The general level of the country 
is lower than in the plains farther cast, as we may infer from the 
circumstance that snow and frost are not common in the Sierra de 
Giiiidaliipe, in which the merino sheep pass the winter without the 
least injury in the open air. The productive powers of this region 
differ greatly in different parts. In the districts north of the Tagus 
thvre are wide valleys, containing much level ground, between the 
ridges of the Sierra de Gata ; they have a rich soil, nre well cultivated, 
and yield good crops. The hilly tract between the Tagus and Giia- 
diana is nearly a desert. The suinmiU of the ridges aro bare ; their 
slopes aro clothed witli forests of the evergreen oak, hut the lower 
parts are dostituto oven of bushes. They are never cultivated, but 
pm^erved as the [lasture-grouuds of the merino sbeep in winter. The 
cultivated spots aro only found in the narrower valley's, and they ore 
few and of siiiull extent, even in the level country on the banks of the 
OmadiHua, between Merida aud iiadajoz. To the south of the Gua- 
diaiia the country irnpraves. At no great distance from tht! river are 
plantations of olive-trees, wdiich increase in number as we proceed up 
the valleys of the ISierra Morena. [Castilla la Nckva; Kstuj> 

MADIJIIA.] 

Jisiiii is comparatively scarce on the table-land of Spain. It is stahul 
that the annual quantity on an average does not amount to more than 
10 inches, which is partly to bo ascribed to the eluvatiuii of ‘the more 
love] part of tho tablo-liind, and partly to the circiimstnuco that it is 
ill most ])arts bounded by mountains which rise cunsiderably above 
the geiioral level of the jilaiu, and prevent the moisture from reaching 
the flat country. The min generally falls in the winter, and only a 
few showers occur in other seasons. The least qiianlily of rain falls 
in the moiintiiin region of tho Sierra de Guadalupe, anil on the high 
]>laius of Cuenca and Murcia, whore sometimes eight or nine mouths 
pass without a drnjt of rain fulling. To this scarcity of rain the want 
of cultivation is cliiefly to he attributed which is olwerved in tho twi> 
last-mcnt lulled regions. In sumtiier excessive heat, and in winter a 
great degree of cold, aro experienced. 

Tho maritime region of the Atlantic aud Bay of TUsc.iy incloses 
the table- )an«l on the north-west and north, and contains the western 
districts of Galicia, the province of Asturias, and the uortheru portion 
of (kiHtilla hi Vioja. That portion which lies soiith of t'ape Ortogal 
is hardly more than 40 miles in width, and is traversed by iiumorous 
ridges, which have usually gentle slopes, so as to admit of cultivation 
to u cousidorable dislauco from their base. Their suiiimits are 
crowmed with forests. Tho lower country, which about Siiiithigo de 
Compostelhi stretches out in extensive plains, is tolerably fertile and 
well cultivated. The climate is wet. The heat of the summer is 
moderate, and the wiiitei's far from being sevciv, except when the 
north winds blow, but they are not of long duration. [Galicta.I 

The country cast of (Jape Ortcgal is of a somewhat different 
I character. I'he Asturian Mountains, which descend sonthwuid to the 
]ilniiis of IjCoii and (JastiJla la Vioja with a very rapid slope, decline 
I t.t»wards tho north in long ridges, which grow lower us they ap[tro;ich 
the Bay of Biscay. In the vicinity of the principal rangt! these 
lateral ridges arc too stec}) and too high to be cultivated, and arc oul}*' 
used as }iasture-grouijd for cattle and goats : a considerable part of 
them is covered with forests. Towards the sea the ridges are lower 
and their declivities less steep, aud here cultivation has ascended to 
some distance from their Inise. The valleys which lie betwi'e.ii these 
ridges arc narrow and elevated iieju- the gr«;at chain, hut they grow 
wider towards the scii. They have a tolerably fertile soil, ami aro 
well cultivated. AVheat, barhiy, and maize are grown. Great 
quantities of cider are uuiitialJy niadt; and exportesd. Chestnut-trees 
are so coiiimou that the chc8tLiut.s not only supply the lower classes 
with food, but also are exported to a great extent. Tho climate docs 
not differ much from that of the western maritime tract, being also 
very wot, but the cold is greater, tbough the northern winds are not 
experienced in tho same degree as in Galicia. [Asturias; Ijasquu 
J’jlOVlNCliS. j 

The basin of the river Ebro occui}ieH a part of Castilla la Vieja, of 
the provinces of Vitoria and Navarra, tho greater jiart of the ju'oviuce 
of Aragon, and a considerable portion of (.'ataluha. The northern 
Ifoundiu-y, from the sources of the river Segre on the cast to those of 
the Arga on the west, is formed by the high chain of tho Pyrenees. 
West of the sources of the river Arga a chain of mountains bi'giiiM, 
which runs westward until it meets, near the soui'ces of the Ebro, thu* 
Sierra do Sejos, or the eastern {.portion of the Asturiaii AlounlaiiiH. 
This range, which is called Sierra dc Arahir, is about 120 miles in 
length. It is much less elevated than the two great rnouiitaiu 
systems which it connects. The mean elevation 2 )rubab]y dues not 
exceed 3000 feet above the sea-level. 

The higher portion of the basin of the Ebro is considerably lower than 
the ])lain of ('ostilla la Vieja, which joins it on the south. This part of 
the basin of the Ebro forms a considerable depression between (Castilla 
and Bizoaya. The interior of the basin in this part is nearly a plain. 
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which extends north to Vitorik and south to Nagera, and is here and 
there intrrsected by deinohed groups of limebtone hills. It has a 
tolerably fertile poil, and produces good crops of com. Farther cost 
many ofisets >>niiich off from the Sierra do Aralar and tho Pyrenees, 
and west of the river Aragon these ridges cover at least threo-fourths 
of the country north of tho Ebro. Near tho principal ridges they 
constitute extensive mountain innsHes, which are separated by narrow 
valleys. The masses themselves are unfit for cultivation, but arc uffled 
OS pasture-grounds, and a great port of them is covered with forests 
containing many fine timber-trees. 'I'he valleys arc cultivated. About 
112 miles from the river the Tiiouiitaiii masses decrease in size and 
elevation, and soon sink down to hills, which extend to the banks of 
the liver. Their slopes un; partly cultivated, and yield good crops of 
maize, wheat, and otlier groin ; there arc also numerous x>lantnti(iUB of 
vines, olive-trees^ and choatnut trees. Hemp and fiax arc extensively 
grown. Grain, oil, and wine, arc exported to a considerable amount. 
[NAVAnilA.l 

East of tho river Aragon more than hnlf of the country north of 
tho hbro is covered with the branches of the Pyrenees. Between the 
Boiireca of the rivers Aragon and Segre; (that is, between 1“ W. long, 
and 2° E. long.) is tho highest portion of the Pyrciieau klountains, 
containing tho lofty summits and extousivo mountain masses of the 
Pic du Midi, of Monto Perdido, and Monte Maladcta. In this part 
the northern declivity is extremely steep ; but towards the south ibo 
range slopes down in n long inclined ]ilatii, wliich terminates about 
40 miles from tho highest part of the range, north of 42"^ N. lat. 
The iiTegularly-incline<l plain is furrowed by tieeii nml narrow valleys. 
Near tln^great cliaiii tliese valleys are almost iiiifii for cultivation, on 
account of the severity of the climate; but farther down narrow tracts 
occur which arc cultivated with the grains of Northern Europe and 
with flax. As the uiountaius terminate north of 42" N. lat., a cou- 
piderablo tmet of couuiiy extends between tlieiii and tho banks of ilic 
Ebro. This tract is partly cul livable and ]mrtly a desert. The desiirt 
is not far from the bniiks of tlie river, and exbuids iroTii the vic:inity of 
Zaragoza on tlui west to near Mequitienza on ilie cast, a distance of 
more than .00 miles in n straight line. It is about 10 or 12 miles in 
width, and formed by a swell of the ground, which in its highest part 
may rise 1 fiOO feet abfive the level of the Ebro. The surface is a suc- 
nession of slight nKcciits and descents, and tho soil is extremely arid. 
This tract is called tlie Sierra dc Alcubiorre. It is nearly uninhabited, 
and almost a useless waste. A cultivated country surround.^ it on all 
sides, though the soil is in general of iiidill'ereni quality, and the 
rrops far from being abundant. But tho plain of T^ierida is an 
exception : it is distinguished by fertility, cnllivatioii is general, and 
the waste lands are of small extent. It produces good crops of maize, 
wheat, rye, baiioj', outs, leguminous vegetables, fruit, wine, and oil. 
The countries within the basin of the Ebro eoiiib of tho river contain 
a iniicli larger ]>ropoi'tioii of arable land, and .'irc much more jioxmloiis 
than those on the north of the river. [A uauox.J 

The country which extends between the Sierra de Llcna and tlie 
Mediterranean, and the lower course of the hUiro, may be considered 
sin appendage of tlie basin of tbo J*'bro. AVitli few exceptions ilio 
surface is v<-ry billy, and in some parts even Tnountainniis. The 
ridges of hills which traverse it run partly piu-allel to the Si<srra de 
Llena, and partly in an ojiposite direction towards tho Mediterranean. 
The fertility is various, [(‘ataujka.] 

The countries included in the basin of the Ebro differ greatly in 
‘climate, the valleys w'ithin the Pyrenees being so cold that the com- 
mon kinds of grain do not succotd, while abrng the sea-slmre and 
towards tho mouth of the river most of the fruits of Souiliem Europe 
attain jierfcction. In general it may be observed that tlie part of the 
basin which is north of the river, with the exception of the tracts 
immediately situated on the shores of the Mediterranean, has more 
severe winters and colder summers than the great table-land, whilst 
the countries south of the river have a mild winter, and a much more 
tcnix>crate summer. The mean annind quaiitity of rain is between 
20 and 20 inches, but it is much more in the elevated valleys of the 
Pyrenees. In the interior tho climate is healthy, but not so on tho 
coast. Barcelona has occasionally sufi’ered from the yellow fever. 

The eaBtciu declivity of tho tat>le-laud, fn>ni the mouth of the Ebro 
to Cabo de Palos, coiituius four n^gions, which differ in their natural 
features and productive )>owcr8. The most northern extends from 
the Ebro to Murviedro. Along tho sea-shore there is a narrow ktrix> 
of level ground, hai'dly more than two or three miles wide, which in 
a few 2 >laceB is interrupted by low bills. It is geiieriilly fertile, and 
in some jdaces highly fertile. The hills which lie at the back of it, 
and the valleys between them, are also tolerably fertile and well cul- 
tivated, but where tho country ajiproachcs tlie high table-land of 
Cuen 9 a the soil is di^ and less productive. 

South of this hilly country is tlie plain of Valencia, which exUmd.^ 
on the sea-shore from Murviedro to Gandin, a distance of innrc! than 
40 miles, and in its widest part, at the back of the ti^wn of Vab!nLia, 
it extends about twenty miles inland. It is abundantly irrigated, ami 
tho whole Id under cultivation. It is no less noted for the great 
variety of its fruits, and rich crops of rice, wheat, and other gniin, 
than fur the mildness of the climate, which never experiences frost, 
but yet is nob considered healthy. 

The country which lies south' of the plain of Valencia, and extends 


along the sea-shore from Gandia to the vicinity of Alicante and Elcho, 
is extremely broken. It may be considered the most eastern offset of 
the great table-laud, for its central districts are at a great elevation 
above the sea-lcvel, as may be inferred from tbe severe cold whidh is 
experienced iii tho winter months, and from tbe circumstanoe that the 
most elevated ridges south of Alcuy, for some mouths of the year, are 
covered with snow. Tlie valleys oro usually narrow, and the level 
tracts between tlie mountains are of small extent, and thoir fertility 
not much above mediocrity, but all the arable land is cultivated with 
great industry, and the crops of maizo and corn arc tolerably abundant. 
[VAH£^’CTA.■| 

South of tills mountainous region tlie eastern declivity of the table- 
land extends much Author inland. On tho west it reaches to tho 
Sierra de Segura, and on the south it extends to ST"* 20^ N. lat. The 
western portion of this region (west of 2^ W. long.) is almost entirely 
filled up with mountains which rise to between 4000 and 5000 feet 
above tlio sca-lcvcl. It is probable that tho general elevation of the 
valleys is not less than 2000 feet, and that this tract unites tho great 
table-land with the luouiitaiii region of the Sierra Nevada. Tho long 
narrow valleys aro not fertile, and they are badly cultivated. East of 
2" W. long, the mountains recoclo and leave wide valleys between them, 
which are distinguished by considerable fertility, and aro covered with 
corn-fields niid pJantiitions of fruit-trcea. [MruCJA.] 

The basin of the river Guadalquivir lies between tho great table- 
land and the mountain i-egion of the Sierra Novachi. On tlie north is 
the Sierra Morena, and on tlie east tho Sierra do Segura and the Sierra 
dc Siigra. The mmiutains which constitutii tho southern boiimlary- 
linc run along 37’’ 35' N. lat., east of 4" 30' W. long., but west of that 
meridian they decline to tho south-west and toniiiuato on tho Atlantic 
in Capo 'JVafalgar. The lower level of this country is about 1 500 feet 
behiw the Ligli countries which lit* north and south of it. Thesourcu 
of the river Guadalquivir is only 520 feet above the sea-lcvcd. Suck 
a difference in tho level of the country must of courso he attended by 
a corroKpouding diffo cncc in vegetation aud pruduetious. [ Akdalucia.] 
Spain is drairu^d by a great number of rivers, and some of 
them run for several hundred miles ; but only a vciy few are navigable 
for small boats, and that only towards their moutliH. Most of the 
rivers linvc only a very small quantity of wutt'r. This is mainly to 
l>e ascribed to the small amount of rain which falls on tho table-land 
and the adjaceut ti'acis, in which almost all the rii ers rise ; and this 
small quantity is very soon evafKiraled, ns tho highest parts of tho 
interior are desiituto of trees, 'riiough the nuniher of inuimtaiu 
ranges is vei'y great, most of tlicm am only for a few mouths of tho 
year covc ird with a thin layer of .snow, which ili.ssolvcs very rapidly. 
It is remarkable that those rivera which arc navigable become so only 
at places where they arc joined by tributaries which originate in suck 
inoiiiitaiiKS as rise above the snow-line. Tho Ebro becomes navigablo 
at TikIcIji, after having been joined by the Aragon, wliich originates 
witli numerous branches in the snow-covered mountains which sur- 
round the l*jc du Midi. The Tagus is not navigable even for small 
boats above Alcantara, a town situated near the btniudni'y of Portugal, 
and where it is joined by tlie Alagon, whicli river is supplied fiuriug 
the whole year with water from the siiow-cuvcrcid summit of the 
Sierra de Gicdos. The Guadalquivir can only bo navigated by small 
boats from the town of Palma downwards, fur at that place it receives 
the Jenil, wljicb df.rivcs the great supi^ly of w»ater that it brings 
down from tlie Sierra Nevada. 'The Diiero liegius io be navigable at 
tho confluence of tho Sabor, and after having received tlie Esla, which 
originates in the Asturian Mountain^;. But though the rivers of S]>aiu 
arc nearly iiseleH.s for the transport of its productions, they are of 
great imfioriance fur fertilising tbe ground by irrigation. Q'liis practice 
is nearly general in all the countries which extend along the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the basin of the Guadalquivir. It »inuot be intro- 
duced on the table-land, as the rivera which water it generally run iu 
HU deep a bod, aud so innch below the general surface of the country, 
that their waters cannot be made available for that jiurposc. In the 
norfliern and north-wcRteru maritime conuti'icB the rains are sufficiently 
ubundfiiit for the growth of corn without such arLiiieial means. 

Tho largest rivers are noticed under their proper hoadR. [Dottro; 
Ebru; 'Paous.] Thj other principal rivers are noticed under the 
names of thoso jirovinccs iu which thc^ have tho whole or the greatest 
part of tlieir courses. Tlie Mifio (Miiiho iu I’ortuguescy is noticed 
under Galicia ; tho Ouadiana, under Castilla la Nueva aud Alem- 
TEJO ; the Guadalquivir, under Ardalucia ; the Segura, under Murcia ; 
the Guadalajara, under Castilla la N ceva ; and ho the rest. 

iicUogy. — Tho several mountaiu ranges of the Spanish peninsula, 
mostly extending from east-uorth-cast to west-south-west, consiRt of 
primary rocks, but are separated from each other by extensive basius 
of tertiary strata. 

Tho central portion of tho Pyrenees, and the continuation of tbo 
chiiiu tlirough Biscaya and Asturias, is composed of quarlzoso and 
schistose rocks, rod sandstones, Rhalcs, and gray limestones. 'J'lio 
sierroH oant of Burgos extending to the Moncayo are crystalline schists, 
flanked by inusseR of sandstone and shale. The Sierra de Guodarrama, 
the main ridge of the (*aatilian table-laud, consists of gneiss and other 
crystalliuo schists, with subordinate limestones pierced by granite. 
These contrid crystalline rocks arc flanktd by schiatfl and silioious 
saudstoucB. The Sierra Morena Gonsista mostly of lower Silurian 
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rooks, wluoh extend eastward into Murciay and there occupy the 
largest part of the mountain region. The inferior portion of the 
Sierra Morena consists of schists and intercalated dark lituestones, 
with qunrtzose sandstones, which, being very hard, form the peaks 
of the lower ridges. The upper silurian rocks are slightly exhibited 
in parts of the Sierra Moreno, ond olso in some places on the southern 
flank of the Pyrenees. The rocks of the Sierra Nevada have been 
much metamorphosed. They seem to be of the same age as those of 
tho Sierra Moreno and the sicrnis of Murcia. 

Tlio same palscozoic succesHion seems to have ])revailod«vcr .all tho 
peninsula previous to tho surface having been thrown up into those 
ridges which now form linos of separation between the diflerent 
provinces. They have all been conformably and a]iparcutly simulta- 
neously elevated. 

The lower eiluriaii limcstonos of Murcia coutfain tho richest silver 
and lead-mines in Spain, particulnrly near Cartagena and in the Sierra 
de Almagrera. In Asturias carboniferous deposits are superiiiiposed 
on litnestonoH, some of which rise to the summits of the liighest 
mountains. About SO beds of coal have been recognised, moat of 
which jirc nearly vcrtieal. Valuable ores of iron exist nniong tho 
Aaturian Mountains, and some of them are wrought to advantage. 
Carboniferous deposits occupy a considerable an?a on the sotilhem 
flanks of tbo Sieri*a Moremi, and some of the beds of coal arc wrought. 
The valuable quicksilvcr-inines arc in a formation of dark -coloured 
slates. [Alaiaukn. I 

and Productiom, — Tho climate of Sjmin varies exceedingly 
in consequrnce of the great diflereuccs of elevation .and diveraity of 
position. The central table-land is exceedingly hot in summer, and 
cold ill winter. [.MaDIUD.] The coasts of the Mediterranean Sea arc 
very hot in summer, and the atmosjiherc is very mild in winter. Tho 
winter is the season for rain. On tlie nortlicru and western coasts 
tho annual fall of rain is from 2;j to 3it inches, while on the central 
tablr-laiid it is only 10 inches. 

The most, coniinon kinds of grain which arc cultivated in Spain are 
wheat, maize, barloj', and rioo. Tlio Iarg< st qii.-iiititj*^ of wheat is 
produced ill tlio northern provinces, in Cataluha, and on tlio of 

Cabtilla III Vieja and Ijoou. Itit!c is only grown in the coiiiiirics along 
th<! MeditcuTaiicaii, from the boniidary of Kraiico to (Jaho do l*aJos. 
Otlu.T objects of agriculture arc lienqi and Jinx, es[)ecially in the basin 
of the Kbro, and madder and t^ailVon on the table-land in the vicinity 
of Cuenca. In the sonthcTn di.stricts the siiL;ar-caiio and cotton arc 
cultivated. The luo-st coniinou vegetables are onions, 
cucuTjiber.s, melons, walcr-ii)e1<>ii.s, jiotatocs, bcau.s, and pens. Many 
fruit-trees are cultivated, as almonds, tigs, poiiiOgranatcs, lomoiis, 
oranges, ]»iKtacbio-nuts, carobas, datrs in tlie soutliern districts, 
walnuts, hazcl-iuits, and especially ebef.’tiiut««. The che.Mtuut-trerH in 
some of the northern districts cover liirg(i tracts. Olive-treos occur 
in all ])arts, except the northern mountainous tracts, and the vine- 
yards are exte.iiMive, excrpt on the ino.'it <flevati‘d regions. Several 
of the Spanish wiue.s are considerable artii lc.s of eoinmcrce, as Xeivs 
(slierry), Malaga., Alic:mte, Malv.isia., Tintn, and Vid de I'ciias. Tho 
annual proilncu of wine in Spain is about 1*2U,U<K),0U0 galloii.s, of which 
Malaga jiroduces from 30,U00 to -40,OtUl butts gallons), 

Aiul:i1iieia 4 0(),li(U) butts ( lO.OOOyUtiO gallons), (’ataluua (»0<),000 pipes 
((iO,OUO,nOO gallons), Toledo (i,(»(ltMJ0U gallons, and Valencia 0,000,000 
gallons. .1 .randy and raisins also arc articles of export. Among the 
wibl-trces arc the swcrt-ucorii oak {(liicrcu,t ballota), tho cork-tree 
{(picrcna .suhrr), the kerines oak {Qnercu.'t cuccift.ra), ami the sumach- 
tree. On the Asturian kTuuntaiiiH and on tho southern slopes and 
ofVsets of the Vyrcuecs, there arc largo forests of hue Liiiibcr-tree.s. 
The plant from which the barilla is obtained is cultivated in the 
plain of Murcia and soiiu; inljiiccnt districts. Tho liijuorice-plaiit 
is abiiijilanti in the vicinity of Sevilla and near the mouth of the 
rU)r<}, and the ^irepared juice i.s”scnt to all parts of Jilurupc. The 
esparto-rush is ust^l for making ropes, uiats, ba.dccl.s, &c. 

Among tho domestic animals the siicep and horses arc distinguished. 
I'lie sheep arc noted fur their fluo W'ool, which forms an iiiiportaiit 
article of export. Tliey pass the summer on the Sierras <le (Inadar- 
mina, Avila, and Gata, and the winter In the low luountuiiis of 
ICslrcinadtira which lie between the Tagus and Uiiadiann. Their 
number amounts to flv3 or six millions. Sheep aro also numerous in 
other parts, but tliey have generally a coarse wool. 'J'he Jiorsca of 
Spain, and especially those of Andaliicia, are noted for their beauty; 
but (luring tlie French occiii*ation (1S08-1S14), nearly all tlio fine 
breeds were sent to Franco, and they are now comparatively scarce, j 
Cattle are only numerous and of larges size near the higher uiountaiii 
ranges; in oUier parts they are small, wdtii tho exception of thoso 
fed in the Balt-marabos of Sovilliv. Tlic asses and mules aro dis- 
tinguished by their size and beauty. I’igs are not very numerous. 
Goats are more iiuinerous than in any country of Europe, espuciully 
on the table-land. There are a few luouutain-goats on the Pyrenees. 
Tho mountains also eoiiiaiu wolves and other wild animals. The 
care of the silkworm, tho cochineal insect, and bees, are branches of 
industry. In no country of Europe, except Italy, is so much silk 
obtained as in the eastern and southern provinces of Spain. The 
cochineal insect has been reared fur the last forty years in Andaliicia, 
Qraiiadu, and Estrcniiidura. Bees are very abundant, and much honey 
and wax are obtained. 
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Spain abounds in minerals, but, with the exception of the sflYer 
and lead-mines of Murcia and Andalupia, the quicksiWer-mino of 
Almaden, and the iron-mines of Asturias, they aro Ycry imperfectly 
wrought. ^ 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants of the Peninsula appear in the earliest 
historical times to have been Iborians, who were perhaps an aboriginal 
people, mingled with a considorahle number of Celts, who had crossed 
the Pyrenees, and had partly overpowered the Iberians. The two 
races seem to have afterwards coalesced, and to have formed the 
nation of Oclt-Iherians, but pure Iberian and pure Celtic tribes still 
remained in various parts of the Peninsula. During tho whole period 
of aucicuthistoiy the groat bulk of tho population remained unchanged, 
and all tho subsequent infusions of liomau. Gothic, and Moorish blood 
have in no degi*ee obliterated and but slightly altered the leading 
charactf^risties of the Iberian iiud Celtibcrian races. Arnold, quoting 
Strabo (iii. p. 146), remarks, tliat ‘'the grave dress, tlie tempei'auco 
and sobriety, tho unyielding sjiirit, tho cxtmmo iudoleucH, tho poitie- 
ver.mco in guerilla warfare, and the nunarkable absence of tho highest 
military (]ualitios, ancribed by the Greek and Roman writers to tho 
ancient Iberians, aro all more or loss characteristic of the Spaniards 
of tnodom times. Tlie courtesy and galhmtry of tho Spaniard to 
women lias also eomo down to him from his Iberian ancestors.*’ 

(‘ Hist, of Ihiine,* iii. 39fi.) So also have the habits of brigandiigo, 
and the dislike and disunion which still subsiat not only bi^twcen the 
natives of Spain and Portugal, but between the itihabiluuts of several 
of the different )>rovinccs of Spain itself. 

Commerce and M anitfacf tires, from tho extent of iU coast- 

line, its large points of Cadiz, Cartagena, and Ferrol, the uumher of its 
smaller harbour.^, its geographical position, and its abundance of 
natural j>rodiictionH, possesses very great commercial advuiitagt^s, but 
tIiOHC advantages liave been diminished, and in a groat measure 
destroyed, by tins restrictive! laws of tlio goverumcnt. Smuggling to 
an cnontioii.s extent is carriini on almost everywhere along the coast, 
especially at and near Gibraltar, and also flxim France across the 
I'yreiiees, and from l*urtiig!il across tho frontier. The articles smuggled 
through Gibraltar coiidst of cottons, linens, iiiiislius, thread, stockings, 
and tlio like.!, and toliaccu to a large amount. 

The total imports into Spain during the year 184 1> amounted to 
.087,171,796 reals (about (»,1 (50,000/.). Of course tiiesn am the n^gis- 
tt?red imports. Tho amount of goods smuggled into the country 
cannot bt^ cslimatiMl. Tho exports during tlie same year amounted to 
478,102,822 reals (about 6,l)0U,00U/,). Tho imports consist of colonial 
produce, dried fish and salted ]>rovisions, cotton and woollen goods, 
ciith^ry, glass, butter, and cheese. Tho exports consist of wool, wine, 
brandy, oil, fruits, chestnuts and nuts, cork, rjuicksilver, iron, silver, 
lead, and salt, with a small quantity of silk and tiiunufacturod goods. 
Of late years a large amount of wheat and Hour has huuu exported- 
IVotn the northern provinces, chiefly to Cuba and Brazil. 

Thu maiiiifaut uring industry, formerly considerable, has greatly 
declined. Tho goverumout has still iiiaiiufacturi's of tobacco, salt- 
)ictre, gniipuwdcr, cannon, fire-arms, and fiorcelaiu, but tliey are all 
in a decayed state except tho manufactory of cigars at Sevilla. Other 
inanufacturc^s aro silks, (.'uiirso cottons and woollens, and leather. 
Cutlery and iron-wai'e arc made to some amount in tho Basque 
Provinces and Asturias. 

Jioads, Cunafs, and Jfadmat/.'t. — The public roads in Spain, exci'pt 
those around tho capital ami the ro^nil road from Madrid through 
Leon to Uviedu and the coast, are amongst the wur.st in Europe. The 
only canal of importance is tho Imperial Canal, commenced 
Charles V., exti udiiig almigtlie suiitlicrn bank of the Ebro. | Auauon.) 
There arc three or four small canals in tins t.'astillas and in Murcia. 
The railways at present couiplrtcd are — from Ijurcoioiia to Mataro, 
17J miles, opened in 1848; fruui Valencia to Aluira, 22 j miles; from 
yaleneiu to Grao, miles; from Madrid to Araiijucz; from Aranjue/i 
to Aliiiansa ; from Alcazar to Pembliqiie. 

Jtt venavt Anntfy and Nary. -The revenue in 1853 airioiiuted to 
12,761,000/. The public debt amounted to 11.'),1S0,000/. Tho army 
in 1S64 iiutiiberod 00,180 men and 11,306 horses, exclusive of troujss 
ill the colonies. Tlie navy in the same year consisted of 0 Hhip.s of 
from 80 to 00 guns, 12 frigutc.ii of from 30 to 40 guns, 12 corvettes of 
from 20 to 30 guns, 14 giiu-brigs, O war-stcamers, and other minor 
vessels. Tho flci^t was maumid by 9000 r.uiloi's and 15,000 marines. 

Ildiyion and Education. — The esLahlished religion is the Roman 
Catholic, and no other is allowed in the Spanish dominions. The 
crown jireseiits the archbishops and bi^hops, who arc con Armed 1^ 
tlie Pope. The wealth of tho church was at one time immoiiae. After 
the revtdutieii of 1836-7, the mouastic orders were suppressed, and 
the convents and the lands belonging to them W(!i*e sold ; but tho 
cun veats of nuns wore suffered to ?cnisdu till the death of the then 
occupants. A law has this year (1866) been passed for tho sale of the 
whole of the church-property, and its conversion to secular uses. 

Education is very little dill used. The lower classes receive little or 
no instruoliou, except in tho principal cities, where iiifuut-achools 
have of late years been ostahlishod. The children of the upper 
classes are mostly educuLed in Franco and other countries. The 
universities, formerly utinierous and of great reputation, are now 
reduced to about 14, and thoso arc attended by only a comparatively 
small number of students in theology, law, and tuediciue. There are 
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l^owcver Beveral aoadomicB and literary BocieiicB in Madri’], Cadiz, 
Viovilla, and other large oitiei. 

ConBlUution and ChvemmerU . — The government of Spain during the 
middle Bgf*8 waa abeolufce, though, from the earlier dovelopmont of 
pcmular riglite, the power of the kiug wii« more restricted tlmii in any 
other country of Europe. Ferdinand tJie Calliolic (Fennindo V. of 
Castilla) aimed the first blow at Spanish Jiborty, i)y avoiding, as much 
EB possible, the convocation of the Cortes. His HuceosHor, Charlos V., , 
eompleted tho ruin of tlie Cortes, by oiitii-ely disregarding their 
petitions and defeating the citizens wlio rose in arms tf> sup]>ort the 
cause of national liberty. Spain continued to be ruled despotically 
by the kings of the hoiiKcs of Austria and Bourbon until the Pi*cnch j 
invasion in 1808, wlien tho tloputies of tho several provinces assembled 
at Cadiz, and framed a new constitution, which was sworn to ami 
promulgated in 181 2. At the close of the war however, Ferdinand V II . 
refused to give it his sanction, and he re-established tho old forms of 
govorniiifiit ; but being compelled soon after (1820) by a military 
insurrection, to swear to tho constitution of 1812, it again became the 
law of tho land, until it was a second time put down with the ossist- 
ancfi of a French army. 

(Jd the death of Fordinanil (1833), his widow, Queen Christina, 
wishing to c:unciliate tho liberal party, gave the nation a new charter, 
and re-established ^the anciont Coi'tcs, with certain restrictions and 
uiodiftcatious which rendered it of little or no value for tho support 
of popular rights. At length, in 1830, the revision of the coustitiition 
was intrusted by tho govcrnmutit to the two chambers of peers and 
deputies, and the new constitution of the Spanish kingdom was sworn 
to by the queen-regent in Juno, 1837. Tw<i chambers were instituted 
— that of the Bipiitiuloa and that of the Senadoros — tho members of 
which arc invested with equal powers, but all bills relatiug to taxation 
arc to be presented in the first instance to tho lower chamber. Both 
chambers are elected by tho people, tlie crown having the privilege 
of choosing ono out of every three senators presented by the electors 
of the provinces. The new coustitiition has in most points been 
assimilated to those of tho other rejiresentativo states of Europe. The 
constitutioniil government however was gradually more and more 
iieglectorl and violated, till in 1854 inililaiy iiisurrectinns in Ihircelona 
and Nndrid caused ii revolution, and ICspartcro restored t)ic consli- 
tutioijiil government. 

Jliatory. — Spain was named *l(nror/a, and ^irapla, by the 

Creeks, Iberia and Ifispaiiia by tho lioiimna. Tliirdly anything was 
known of tho country till the Carthaginians and afterwards the Uumans 
Hubduofl and colonised it. The PlunniciauH bad ]U'ovioiisly numerous 
Bcttlomontn uu tho Houtlicm coast, and the narrow tract between tho 
Hoa-shorc and the Sierra Nevada was iiihaliited by a mixed rnco of 
Iberians and PhrcuiciatiH called Mi^of^unvlKes, Tho lihodiaiis and 
Thocceaiis also seem to have had settlements on tho eastern t oast. The 
Caithaginiaii general linmilcar, about tho year it.c. 237, begau to 
introduce colonics on the suutberu coast; and the C^irthaginiaii power 
continued to be extended under Dasdrubal uud Uamiibal till tho 
Curtbaginians worn conquered and expelled by tlin Bonmiis in the 
year ii.c. 200. Thu TViilusula was thou creeled into u Boman prt>vlncc, 
and a struggle commenced between the Bomaii.s and tlie native iiiha- 
bitaiits, which lasted till the subjugation of the northern moiuituiiicers, 
the Qalhiici, tlie Caniubri, and the Asturcs, by Augustus, about 25 
years before tho Christian era. 

The Peninsula was at first politically divided by the llotnanK into 
two pi'ovinces, TTispauia CitiTior (llibhor Spain) .an<l irispaiiia Ulterior 
(Farther Spain) ; Hispuiiia Citerior comprising the < astern and north- 
eastern districts, and Hispania Ulterior the southoru districts, and 
tho western os fur os they had been subjugated. Afterwards, when 
tlie whole Peninsula had been conquered, it was divided into the three 
pruviiiccB of Tarroconciisis (tho eastern and northern districts), Baitica 
(the southern district, or Atidalucia), and Lusitania (the western dis- 
trict, or Portugal, and certain fiortions of Bpain). This political 
division subsist^ till tho reign of Constantine the Qi-eat. During this 
period Spain was considered one of the most valuable and flourishing 
provinces of the llomuu empire. According to Pliny, it contained 
360 large cities. Tho orgauisatiou of the Spanish Tiroyinccs is fully 
stated by Pliny (Hi., l, &c.). 

About tho beginning of the 5th century the Sueves, the Alans, and 
the Vandals crossed the Pyrenees, and settled in the Spanish Peninsula. 
They were succeeded by the Visigoths, who in a.p. 411 entered Cata- 
lonia, and ill a short time compelled the Alarm and Vandals to cpiit 
Spain for Africa. After a Bcries of Viattles the Visigoths subdued the 
Sueves, and retained the command of the Peninsula rill the year 71J, 
when Tarik Ibn Zo 3 'iul, after defeating the Gothic armies on tlie bunks 
of the Quadaiete, took their capital city, Toledo. In a very few years 
the Moors obtained possession of the whole of the Peninsula, with 
tho exception of the mountainous districts of the north, where they 
were succeRsfully resisted. A series of battles gradually extended 
the Gothic coftquests and power south waid [Aiiauon], till at length, 
in 1492, the Moorish capital [Okanada] was taken by UNsauU by the 
armies of Fernando and IsabcL On the death of Isabel in 1 50G the 
crown of Costilla devolved on her daughter Joanna, wife of Philip, 
archduke of Austria; and on tho death of the latter, on his sou 
Carlos I., afterwards Charles V. and Emperor of Germany. Fernando 
died Januaiy 23, 1516, after appointing Cardinal Ximeiies regent of 


Castilla till the arrival of his grandson Carlos, who was then only 16 
years of ago. Ximenos governed the kingdom till 1518, wlieu Carlos I. 
assumed the government of Spain. In tho following year he was 
elected Emperor of Germany. 'With him commenced tho dynasty of 
the house of Austria in Spain. After u reign of nearly 40 years he 
resigned all his power and iiossoHsious to his son Felipe II., and in 
1557 retired to a iijonostcry uonr Pluccncia in Estreniadura, where lie 
died in 1558. During the reign of Felipe 11, the Moors were com- 
pol]cd'%/‘ religious persecution to quit the kingdom, and to settle in 
Africa. Ftdipe died in 1598, and was succeeded by his son Felipo III., 
who died in 1621. Ho was succcodod by his son Felipe IV., whose 
reign lasted till 1665, in which year he died. He was succeeded by 
his son Carlos II., who died in 1700. Felipe V., who succeeded, was 
the second son of Louis, dauphin of France, and the first king of 
Spain of the house of Bourbon. Ho died in 1746, .and was succeeded 
by his son Feniaudo VJ,, who died in 1759, without issue. His suc- 
cessor, Carlos III., was a son of Pliilip V. and king of the Two Sicilies. 
Ills death took place in 1788, when he was succeeded by his son 
Carlos IV. In 1807 tho French armies begau to enter Spain for the 
purpose of obtaining poBscssion of the kingdom. On the 19th of 
Marcli, 1808, Carlos IV. abdicated in favour of his son, Fernando VII. 
In the following May Carlos IV. and Fornnndo VII. signed a convention 
at Bayonne, by which they ceded the Spanish monarchy to Napoleon 
Bonn])arte. But the inhabitants of Portugal and Spain refused to 
submit to the dominiition of the French, 'riicy rose almost universally 
against the invaders, and having entered into alliuiices with On^at 
Britain, the Poniiisiilar war was commenced, and continued till 1814, 
when the French were finally driven over the Pyrenees, and ])ur»ued 
into France. 

After the capitnlaiiou of Paris in March, 1814, Fernando VIT. 
regained his thi*oue, and reigned till Sojiteiiibcr 29, 1833, when ho 
died, having left by his will liis infant daughter Isabel heir to his 
throne. The queen-mother, Christina, was apjiointed qiuien-rcgent 
(licina Qobernadora). Immediately aficrwards Don Carlos, the late 
king's brother, laid claim to the tliroiie fin tho ground tliat by tho 
Salic law females were declared ineligible. A civil war ensued, whicli 
lasted till September, 18 JO, when the jairtisaiis of Don C'arlo.s were 
finally defeated. 

Knrlj’ ill 1854, in consequcnco of the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
measui'CH of the Spanish government, insurrectionary movements 
occurred in Bareelona and other places. On the 22ii(l of February 
tho whole kingdom was declared in a state of siege. On the L'iih of 
July the city and gamson of Barcelona issued a ^pronuneianiento' (a 
public decdaratioii) against the guvcrurnenl. Tliis was followed, 
July 17, by an insurrection in Miulrid. The streeta wort! barricaded, 
and the peojde fouglit iigainst the Boldiers till July 19, when tho 
ministry flctl, tbo sohliers gave up the contest, and a National .Innta 
\va8 established. EspaHero was reinstated in power; the croiistitii- 
iional governiiient was re-established; and tho queen-mother was 
banished from tlie kingdom, August 28, 1854. 

Lmtynnf/r. -Of tlio languagtjs or dialtjcts .spoken in tho renin.siil.'i 
before it became a Boinan pr<*viiii;o little or nothing i.s known. Striibo 
(iii. p. 139, Cai-aub.) says that various dialects wei'e in use in liis time 
among the jidmbitants of the Peninsula. The Phwnieians and (h tieks 
who settled in Spiiiu must also have introduced their own languages, 
whilst the Celts, wlio occupied the northern and western districts, 
spoke their own tongue. During the long period of Koinau doinina- 
lion all thi'se languages seem to have made room for tho J.atiu, excepl. 
in the northern part of the Peninsula, where the Basque langiiagi; was 
always and is still spoken. The northern nations who invaded Spain 
in the 5th century made no effort to introduce their (»wii tongues, but 
adopted that of the native.^, and H])okc Latin, which they corrupted 
by xriiikiug the nouns indeclinable,, and extending the use of pre- 
poiDitions. 

Then came the Aiiibs, whoso language at one time must have been 
very generally spoken in the Peninsula. Nearly two centuries after 
the taking of Toledo by Alfonso VT., Arabic was still spoken there in 
preference to tho Castilian, and most legal writings, oven between 
Chnstian parties, wore made in Arabic. Up to the end of the 13th 
century the kings of Aragon were in the habit of signing tlieir names 
with the letters of tlie Arabic alphabet. On the taking of, Sevilla by 
FcrnaTido HI,, it was deemed necessary to translate the Gosjiela into 
Arabic, in order to instruct the Christian population of that city in 
the duties of religion, which, as well us their native language, they 
had completely forgotten. 

Out of these heterogeneous elements the Castilian language, assthe 
modern Spanish is 2 >roperly called, was originally formed, though it 
would be dillicult to say at what time it began to assume its present 
shape. * 

About the beginning of the 13t1i ccntuiy tliree jirincipal languages 
were Hj)oken in the I’eninsula. The Castilian (tho Lciigiia Castellaua) 
prevailed exclusively in the two Castiles and Loon; tho Catalonian, a 
dialect resonibling tho Frovenval, or Limosin, of the south of Franco, 
WM spoken in Catalonia, Aragon, part of Valencia, and the Bidearic 
Islands; and, lastly, the Cantabrian, or Basque, still maintained its 
ground, though greatly corrupted, along the northern side of the 
1 yrcuces. Auout the same time tho Portuguese, which originated 
m a mixture of the Galician dialect and tho iuuguago spokeu by tho 
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Fronob who Borvcd under Henry of BoBan 90 D, became more distinct 
from the Castilian. [Poutuoal.] How far the Arabic Las contributed 
to the formation of the modem Spanish is a contested point among 
SpanlBh criticH. That the Castilian language has borrowed a consider- 
a\>]o number of its words from the Arabic is a fact beyond all doubt. 
If any one opens the * Diccionario do la Lengua Castollana,’ published 
bjr the Iloyal Academy of Spain, ho will find that most words begin- 
ning with al, or with the letters J, x, r, are of Arabic origin. The 
names of plants, fiowers, drugs, minerals, furniture, dressei,i^oights 
and measures, &c., are, with a few exce])tiouH, all Arabic, although 
there are also corresponding uamos derived from the Tjatiii. All 
words rolnting to tho difieront biMnuhes of the meuhonical arts which 
wuie iutrodueed by the Moors into Spain are likewise bon*o\ved from 
their languiigo. In general, nouiis of Arabic origin abound more tlian 
either adverbs or propositions, and those in proportion are more 
niinieroiis than the verbs. The couiiectiou of both languages would 
he still greater, if tlic writers of tho best ago of Spanish literature 
hud not formed their style on the Latin, uud avoided, us much as 
possible, words oi' Arabic origin ; to which may bo added, that when 
the Academicians compiled the abovo-mentioned dictionarj', they left 
out many words authorised by use, which arc found in the oldest 
Sj>auiHh works. It was about the beginning of the IGth century, 
and during the ridgris of l^eruoudo and Isabel and Carlos Y., that tho 
Cu.sllliaii becatnc tho gtiiioral languago of the I’eninsula, though works 
ill Valcu(‘i:ui, Catalonian, and llasque continued to be published fi'om 
tiuK! to time, and those languages were and arc still sjioki'ii by a largo 
number of the luhabitiints of Sjiaiii. 

SPA'J.ATlvO, or SPA'JjATO, a town of Dalmatia, situated on a 
promontory in a bay of iiie Adriatic, formed by tho islands of Driizza 
and Ihia and tint inaiulaiid. It is about midway between Zara and 
liagiisa, in *liJ ’ .‘hP N. lat., 1(1'^ 2G' K. long. Spalatro has a harbour, 
suliicioiitly extensive), but not very sail?. The town is W'allod Jiud 
forLillcd, but the principal dcfoiico on the land side conuists of tho fort 
of (Uissa, whicli coiiimands a doOlo in the inoiiiitaiiis towards tho 
Turkish boi'dorn. Spalatro stands ])rinei pally on the site of tho 
extensivo palace which the oinpcrur J doeirtinn built for himself near 
tint ancient town of Salona, Saiona wan destroyed by tho SlavoiiiaiiH 
in the 7tli century, but many roinaiiis of antiquity have been found 
by digging among i.ho vineyards which occupy its former an a bcLwecu 
Spalatro and (;li^sil. IMio outer walls of the residence of ifiocletiaii, 
which formed a square of neaily one mile, arc in groat measure still 
existing, as well as some of the gates. The cathedral of Spalato is 
formed out of a temple built l.iy Diocletian in the middle of tho ai*ea 
of Ills rcsiilcueo ; it contains somo fine columns and is adoriicxl with a 
handsome frit^/c. Otlmr coiisidisrable iviuains of tlic imperial build- 
iiigs are seen within ilie ]irc(:incts pf Spalati'o. 

Spalatro is one of the most caimiiierciai towns of Dalmatia; the 
pofMilalioii is about 1(I,0CM). 

SI*dTjl)IN(J, Lincolnshire., :i market-town, and tho scat of a I’oor- 
Law Union, in tJie parish of Spalding, is situated on tho banks of the 
river Welland, iii .02 ’ -IS' X. Jat., tU U' W. long., distant miles S.S.1:^. 
from l.iiiculn, miles X.jV.W. from London by road, and inilt;s 
by tho Oreat Northern j-ail\vny. 'I'lic ])opulation of tho town in ISM 
was Vb27. The living is a ])erpetua1 curacy*, in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Lincoln. SjiaUling l*oor-Tjaw Union euutaius nine parishes 
and towii.s]iips, Avilh an area of 70,1 si acres, uud a population in iSjl 
of 21,21)0. 

As early as tlm Saxon times Sixalding was a place of some couse- 
cpieiicc. A. Jlejiedictine monastery existo<l here. The district in 
which the town stainls is fciiny, but well <lraiijcd. The town is clean, 
well paved, light oil with ga^^, and contains many neat ho uses. The 
towii-liiili i.-i a sti'oiig brick building. The BossioriH-hoiiac is a largo and 
Jiaiidsoiiic structure. Then) arc assembly-rooms, ii theatre, and a 
lumst) of correction. 'I’hc Jiigh bridge over the river Welland was 
ndmilt in liSoiS. TJio church, a line edifice, chiefly of (lerpeiidlculur 
eliaraoler, has an elegant tower, Rurmouutcd with a crocketed spin), 
'i'hc Weslc 3 Mii MetliOi lists, JudcpendeiitH, Jlaptists, and < Quakers have 
places of worshi]). Tho Iloyal Free Urammar school, founded in 
IfifiS, wdiicli has an income from endowment of 171/. a year, had Ifi 
scliolai's in li'hVl. There arc also National schools, Kudowed 131uo- 
Uoat schools, Willcsby's Ludowed Charity' school, a ljuiou sclioo], 
and u savings bank. There is a considerable trade in corn, moul. 
Hour, coal, timber, wool, oil-cake, and wine. Tlrick-iuaking, boue- 
cnishing, coach-making, brewing, and malting are carried on. Theiv 
are somo extensive steam llonr mills. Markets are held on Tuesday 
and {Saturday. Fairs are held seven times a year. The river AVcllaud 
is navigable up to the town fur vossols of 70 tons burden. Quarter 
and petty sessioiis, and a county court, two held in tho town. 

Sl'ANDALT. [HiiANDKNHUiiu.l 

pSPANlSH TOWN. [.Jamaica.] 

SPAJITA, or, as it wns sometimes called, Lacfdfvmonf thn capital of 
Laconia, and tho chiof city of Peloponnesus, was situated on the 
right bank of the Hurotas, about 20 miles from the sea, in 37"' 4' 
N, lat, 22'' 2G' I'k long. It was built in a jdaiii of some extent, and 
was bounded E. hy the Enrotas, and S. by u smaller stream riiiiiiing 
into it, now called Trypidtiko, and supposed to be the aiieient 
ICuukioii. On the north-west the torrent Labyca separated the height 
on which the acropolis stood from the sjiurs of Mount Taygetus. On 


tho left or ©astern bank of the Eurotoa, ia a range of hills at a little 
distance, on which stood the auburb Menola’ium. These hilU of the 
Menelaiutii form a i)urt only of a steep bank which rises on the 
eastern side of the Eurotas to the koiglit of GOO or 600 feet and is 
surmounted by a tuble-laud, beyond which again lies an uneven 
country, intersected with rnvincs and rivers, gradually rising to 
Mount Parnon and the other summits of tho range of mountains 
which bounds the viow from tho plain of Sparta on the cast. A cor- 
responding boundary on the west is formed by the more elevated 
range of Mount ^'uygetus; lienee liumer ap|)lies tho term 'hollow 
Lacedsomon’ to tho plain of Sparta, and to the city itself, which 
Strabo (vol. viiL p. 3G7) also speaks of as being in a hollow. There 
are two villages — Miigula and Psykliikd — on the site of Sparta, nearly 
a milo apart. The former is a littlo south of the ancient Uieatro ; the 
latter in tho south-east part of the site, near the left bank of the 
Trypidtiko. The principal modern town in the neighbourhood is 
Mistra, wliich lies about two miles to the west, on the slopes of Mount 
Taygetus. 

The only considerable 1'emnaut of Hellenic workmausliip is tho 
theatre, from which Mistra and the surrounding neighbourhood have 
boon supplied with stono for building. Colonel Tjoake thought that 
the exterior masonry and brickwork which still siibsist are not older 
than the time of tho Roman empire. NevertUvlcss, the theatre 
itself may have existed from an early period, though not originally 
I used for dramatic purposes, but for gymnastic and choral oxeroises 
and public meetings. (TTerod., vi. G7.) The centre of the building 
was excavatcil in a hill, but the ground does not ailbrd much 
advantage compared with the situatiotis of other Creek theatres. I'lie 
largest diameter, HQ,y» Sir W. Gell, was 41S feet in length ; the 
orcliostru is 140 feet wide, and adjoining are two parallel walls about 
ilic length of a furlong. In front of it tliere is a sepulchral cliambcr 
cai*Hfu]ly built of large quadrangular stones. *‘Not fur from the 
tliciitre,** observes Colonel Loukc, “ I found two o])poMite doors, each 
formed of three stones, and burled almost to tho soilit. On one side 
f>f tliose doors is some appearance of scats, as if the building had 
been a place of public nssembly." In another place ho found two 
other similar doors biiriod in the ground to nearly the same heigliL 
Another relic is an ancient bridge over thts Trypi«)tiko, which is still 
in use, constructed of large single blocks of stone reaching from side 
to side. There is also part of an old cauKowoy of sinillar constriiotion 
at each end oi‘ the bridge. 

I'iVer^' part of the site of ancient Sparta ia covered with fragments 
of wrought sioucB ; and hero nnd there are scattered ]doncB of Doric 
columns of white marble, and other relics of aiicienL buildings. The 
materials of the Tlomnu walla, now nearly ruined, which once sur- 
nuindod the princijial heights of tho city, arc formed of similar 
fragments. 

(If Sparta, Thucydides (i. 10) ohservos, tliat if “it were evacuated, 
and only tlic temples and foundations of its buildings left, posterity 
would bo very incredulous about the extent of its former power, of 
which no adequate idea would be afibrded by th«) oity itself, as it wns 
not embollislied with tcuijdes anti splenduL edifices, nor built in con- 
tiguity', but in separate quarters." Such w.is the state of Sparta 
about u.i:. 400 ; but with tho increase of riches in after tim(‘S, public 
motiumonts also multi]dicd with more ra}»idity than in earlier ages. 
These luouumeiit.s, it appears from I'^ausanias, were still remaining 
about A. I). 200, in a more perfect and uninjured state than those of 
any other Grecian city excejit Athens. 

The following summary of the topography is taken from Pauaanias : 

' The Ag4>ra, or public square, wliich wns in tho uortli-wcst of the 
city, lietween the theatre and tho acropolis, contained the council- 
house of the senate and tho oilices of the principal magistrates. Tiie 
most roiiiarkable building in tliis part of tlio city was the J'ersian 
portico, originally built of tbo spoils taken in the IVrsiaii war. It 
was ornamented with stalues, in while inarblo, of some of the Persian 
generals, iucliidiug that of Mardouius ; and also with one of ArtemisiH, 
the queen of Hnliciirunssiis, an ally of Xcr.xt)B. The Agora also ooii- 
taiiiud shrines of Julius Uiosar and the emperor Augustus. A part of 
it WHS known by the name of tho chorus, or dancing-place, in which 
young men danced at the games in honour of tho Durian god Apollo, 
ill its immediate neighbourhood were various statues and tem)ilep. 
Southward from the Agora ran a street called Apheta>, along the line 
of which was a number of public monuments, including a temple of 
Minerva Jveleutlicia, with a statue said to have been dedicated by 
Ulysses. At the end of tho street, close to the city walls, was a 
temple of Dictynua, or Diana, and tho royal tumVis of the JCury- 
poiitidnc*. 

Tbo street in which the Skioa was situated also led out of the 
Agora, a little eastward of the preceding street, and ran nearly iiarallcl 
to tho river, but at the distance of nearly half a mile. It extended 
to the walls, and crossed the jCiiakion hy a bri<1go, of which there 
are still some remains. Tho Skins was an ancient jdaoo of assembly, 
of a circular form, and witli n roof shaped like an niiibi*elh\. (Pausau., 
12, 8.) Along this street alsf> wore various templos, statues, and 
altara, erected ‘in honour of the tut dary divinities of Sparta and its 
licrnes. In connection with these, Paiisunias also mentioiis a quad- 
rangular structure, surroundcil with porticoes in which second hand 
goods were sold. To tho west of the Agora was n cenotaph of Brasidas, 
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and near it a splendid theatre of white marble ; opposito to which 
were the^tnonumentB of PauBanioa and of LeonicHfi; near th«^ latter 
was a xiillar inacribed with the nameg of those who fell at Thermo- j 
pyl(e« with the nameg of their fathers. | 

There wag a place called Thoomelida at Sparta, in which were the | 
tombs of the royal house of the AgMaj. In the same «juartef* was 
the temple of Diana Iss6rH, or J’itauati.s, and those of other divimtiea 
Not far off, and on thcj banks of the Eiirotas, was the Dromus, or 
rooecourso, which contained two gymnasia. The Dromus wiw also 
embellighed with varions statues and tempi es. A little outside of 
tho Druinus, PiiuRanius was sliowii the site of the house of MenelUus, 
one of the Grecian leaders at Troy. At the south-east of the Dromus 
was the I^latanistcs, wliich was nearly surroundeil by running water, 
and so called from the plane-trees growing there. Two bridges formed 
the approaches to it, on one of which was a statue of Ijyourguj*, and 
of Heretdes on the othoi*. liike other parts of the c:ity it contained 
several architectural remains in the time of Paiisaniiis. 

Ill another i>!irt of the city was tlio decorated public-hall, with 
various chapels dedicated to heroes, about it. Not fur from the 
theatre, lie adds, was a temple of Neptune Goiiethlius; and, after 
advancing a little, there was a small height, on which was an ancient 
tetiiplo, with a wooden statue of Venus in armour, and having an 
ii])per story sacred to Venus Morpho. 

Lastly, there wei-c temples of Diana Orthia and Tjaiona in the {dace 
called Limtncuin, not fur from wliich tho Acropolis was probably 
situated. The ijacedfcmoiiiuns had not a citadel of conspicuous 
elevation, like the Csdnieia at Thebes and tho Larissii at A rgos ; but 
as there were several hills witliiii the city, the liighost of these was 
called the Acro{joli8. It contained, amongst a gi'eat ninnbor of other 
buildings, tho temple of J^linerva (^halcioccus (that is, of the bronze 
house), begun by Tyndareus, and afterwards iiuidtt of bronze, on which 
tho actioiiH of Hercules aud t>f Castor and Ptdlux were worked in 
I'olief, together with other rcpresontatioiis, of which the larg*‘8t and 
most admirable wort; tho Uirtli of klincyrva and the figures of Neptune 
and A in{i!iitrite. Of the other inouumeiits in the same locality we 
sliall only iiientiou a bronze statue of Jupiter, which Pausaiiias says 
was tho oldest extant of that matcTiul; it was formed of several 
separate pieces hammered together with nails. 

iSpurta was divided into live local tribes- the Pitauatio, in the 
centre; the Linmatin or ]dai*slimcn, north-west; the Messoatie, sonth- 
cast ; tho jEgida;, west ; and Cynosnreuscs, stjiith. The general form 
of the city was semicircular, and its circnuifcrcnce wais about six 
Homan miles. It was not regiilui'ly fortifunl till the time r»f tho 
Homan interference in Greece: it was comph'.tely sniToundcd with 
walls by onler of Appius, the Homan legate. (Pauhan., vii. P, 
I'wo hundred and fifty years afterwards, W'h<‘ii Pausauius visited 
Sparta, both walls and gates were in existence ; no traces of thoui are 
visible now. 

ConBlitutimt and (fovci'ninatl. — This was of a very inixe<.l nature, 
consisting of three or even four distinct eleiiiciitH, namely, royalty, a 
council of elders or senate, a general assembly, mid, in later times, tlic 
Epboralty. 

Tho kingly authority existed at Sparta from the time of the con- 
quest of tho IVdoponuesus by tho Spartans, and was always shared by 
two persons at the same iiine. I'hc two kings w'erc the successive 
represeiitatives of the two royal fiimilios desceiulod from EiiryKlhcuos 
and Proclos, the twin sons of Aristodomus, under wlioni tho cori(]uc8t 
of Laconia was achieved. (Herod, vi. fi'J.) Tiie constitutional powers 
of the kings were very limited. They {ircsidod over the council of 
eldois (Hei*od. vi. ; Thucyd. i. 20), and tho vote of each counted 
for no more than that of a private seuatrir. 'J'lic}' had the right of 
addressing tho {inblic assembly ; they sat as judges in a stqKU'ate 
coui't of their own, where they deeided ujion private matters of 
importance. They were tho coirunanders of tho Spartan forces, and 
liad the power of choosing from among the citizens jiorsons to act as 
l*i’oxoni, or protectors of fonuguers visiting Sjiarta. When they had 
onco crossed tho borders of Laconia at the head of their forces, their 
authority became unlimited ; on their return homo, however, they 
were accountable for their conduct as generals. In fact in some 
instances the kings were dethroned or punished for misconduct and 
misuianagomcnt as generals. Q’hey were not allowed to conclude 
treaties, or to determine tho fate of cities, without communicating 
witli the authorities at home. In the most ancient times the two 
kings had a joint command, but this led to incoiivenietioe, and a law 
was passed, that in future one only of the two kings should have the 
command of tho army on foreign service. 'JMie Spsutan kings united 
the characters of priest and king (Herod, vi. f*0), and ofliciatcd hh 
high priest of the nation at all the public sacriiices offered for the 
state. Dn the accession of a king, all debts due from {)rivute indi- 
viduals, to tho state or tho king, were remitted : and on the death of 
one of the kings, his funeral Hulemnities were celebrated by the whole 
community. Thei'e was a general moumiug and bUBpoiision of nil 
{mblic business for ten days. (He^. vi. 58.) 

The senate (Genisia) or council of clilers was the aristocrutical 
element of the constitution, and not peculiar to Sparta alouo, but also 
found in othiu' Dorian states. It included the two kings, who sat us 
presidentH, imd couHi>«ted of 80 lueiiibers, 10 from each of tho three 
tribei^ and one from each of the divisions called oboe. It was couiiued 


to men of distinguished character and station : no one was eligible to 
it till he was 60 years of ago (Pluk, * Lycur.,' 2G), and the additional 
qualifications were also of an aristocratic nature. (Arist, * PoL,* ii. 
6, 15.) The election was detenu ined by vote, and the office was 
holden for life, and irresponsible. Tho duties of the counciliurs were 
deliberative, judicial, and executive. In tho first capacity they pre- 
pared measures aud passed {ireliminary laws, which were laid before 
tho pondkr assembly. As a criminal court they could {mnish with 
death or aegradutiou, and that too without being restrained by a code 
of written laws. (Arisk, ‘Pol.,* ii. 6.) They alsfli appear to have 
exercised a judicial superintendence and censorship over the lives and 
miiuuorH of the citizens (Aul. Cell, xviii. 8), and jirobably weie 
allowed a kind of piitriarchiil authority to enforce the observance of 
aneiunt usage and diseipline. (Thirl., 'Hist, of Greece,’ i. p. 818.) 

The Ekklesia, or general oasoinbly of tho Spartan citizens, was not 
competent to originate any measure, but only to adopt or reject without 
altcnition the laws aud measures subniittcd to it by the {iro per authori- 
ties, a limitation wliich almost fixed tho character of the Spartan coii- 
stiiiition, aud jnsiilios an observation of Demosthenes (‘ Lepb.,' p. 489), 
that tho Spartan senate was in many respects supremo. All citizens 
above the age of .‘iO, not labouring under any disabilities, were 
.adinisKible to the EkUhisia, or Apclla, as it was c.alled in the old Dorian 
dialect ; but except magistrates, and especially the ejihors and kings, 
no one addressed the {lenjile without being called u])uu. Thu siiino 
{niblic officoi'H also ]>iiL the r|uostiou to the vote ; and as the magis- 
trates only were the speakers and leaders of the assembly, the reso- 
lutions of tho wdiolo people are (particularly in foreign matters) spukoii 
of as tiie dccrtuis of those authorities alou«\ The voting Avas by 
acclfiiiintion. The regular mectiiigs wore holden every full moon, and 
in cases of (uucrgoiiey extraordinary assemblies were culled. 

'J'iie {lopular assembly alone had the power to prochiitn a war, 
conclude a {icace, enter into an urmisticre for any length of time, and 
all negotiations urith foreign ]»owers, though conducted by tho kings 
and ephors, could be ratified by the same authority only.” (Midler, 
‘iJorians.’) The highest uilicers of the state, .such as iiiagistracitrs and 
priesthoods, were idled up “by the votes of the ]ieopIe ; cases of 
disputed Riicccssion to tho throne were decided by iheiii ; changes in 
the constitution were {miposcsl before them, and all now laws, after a 
previous resolution of the senate, were ratified hy ihoiu.” Accoid- 
iiig to the theory of thc^ constitution, the Ekklesia {lOBSi^ssed the 
supreme political and legiBlative authority at Sparta, but subject to so 
many chccka and limitations, that the government of the state is 
often spoken of as an aristocracy. Due of these limitations was tho 
Ephuralty, a power uj)par(nitiy foreign to the c:oiistitntioii as esta- 
blished by Iiycurgus, aud Avhich apjiears in the first instaiieo to have 
owed its aggrandi.-:emciit to th(^ connection established between itself 
and iiiG assembly. In after times it encroached uj>on and ovcr{>owcrc(i 
the royal authority, and became the .supporter of uligiu'chical {iriii- 
ciples and privileges. 

The free citizens of the community w(u*e divided into two classes : 
one compostnl of tlie »S[)nrt:uiH, or <leHcend;uit.s of the Dorian con- 
querors of Laconia, and other iudividuuls from time to time, but 
sparingly, associated with them; the other, of a subject population, 
living not in the city, but in the country, and called Veritnei, or 
‘dwiillers round,* who, though {lersonally free, wero denied all political 
privileges, the government and .'idmiiiistratiuii of the state being 
confined to the S[)arLuiis exclusively. 

In theory aud name, the constitution iis settled by Lycurgus vras 
a democracy, witli two hereditary mugistrati's at its head; but in 
practice (at least before the encroachments of the ephoralby) it woi’kcd 
us if the supreme authority had been {ihiced in the Jiands of a 
Uiiuority, and therefore Avas in reality a limited aristocracjy, inde- 
pendent and iiTosjiectivc of the I'clatioii botwi'cii the subject and tho 
ruling classes. From his very birth every Sjiartau boy was treated 
us the child of the state, and a.s such aa'uh liable to be exposed to die 
at the di^cl'etiorl of his father’s kin, if he was a deformed or sickly 
infant, hi his earliest years he was not left entirely to tlio manage- 
ment of his {>iu*ents, though under their cure, and at the age of seven 
he entered upon a course of public disci{>lino, increasing in severity 
OH he .a{iproaclicd inunhood ; and as this education hful <in]y one end 
ill view, that of training citizens to serve and defend their country, 
the discipline was in every respect subservient to this object. No 
uccumplishiiicnts or arts, except of a military character, wore taught, 
while every effort was made to ensure military skill, activity, fortitude, 
and bravery. The Spartan was to be taught both to dai*e and to bear 
with fortitude ; aud for this purpose lie was inured from bis youth 
to a coarse and scanty fare, to insufficient clothing, to self-denial, aud 
the severest trials of {luin aud hardship. (‘ (ficero, ‘Tub. (finest.’ v. 27.) 

By another custom, the SpurLuu youths wore compelled, sometimos 
fixim hunger, sometimes at the command of their captains, to got 
{irovisions or anything ulsu by foraging iu tiie fiolds or pluiideriug 
houses ; if successful, they retained thoir spoil, and were honoured 
with praise; if detected, they wore punished, not for the attempt, 
but for their want of ingenuity. They wore taught music, to sing, 
and to play on the flute and the harp, but only with the view of 
forming their moral tastes ; and thi-roforo the airs and the songs that 
they learnt were of a sacred or martial character. iJuiice the poetry 
j of Iloinor was in very early times introduced into Sparta; and 
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Tyrta>u8, the martial poefc, was hulcl iii ospecial honour, os animating 
and oncoiinigiiig their youth. Gymnuabic dancing also furniud a part 
of Spartan education ; and the Pyrrliic dnTico was taught to boys as 
a warlike exercise, iiiiitativo of Uie movoineuts and actions of a com- 
batant in battle. But the lesi^uns most slrnugly itn]>rc8acd u])Ou 
tho young Spartan, and the duties iiiost carefally inculcated, were 
those of modesty, obedience, and respect to rank and age. Together 
with all this, the young S{)artnn was impressed, both by ]ireq|pt and 
example, with a senso of shame; and taught to consider dishoi^r and 
disgrace as more jbcrrihle than death, when met either for the honour 
or at the command of his country. At the ex])iration of eighteen 
years, tho Spartan youths piisRod from boyhood ; and from this 
period to thirty they wore considered to bts in a state of transition to 
iiiauhood. At twenty they servod in tlie ranks. (‘ Dorians,* iv. .5, 3.) 
J^Weu after maturity tho Spartans wore still expected b> employ them- 
selves in gymnastic exercises and amusements. (Xeu., ‘ De Rep. 
TifLCon.,* V. 7.) Kor were they exempt from military service till sixty. 
The last years of their life wore spent in the service of the cumuiunity, 
in tho uouncil of the Qerusia, or in superintending tho education of the 
young ; and nowbero, it has been remarked by Cicero, had old age a 
more, agreeablii or more honouraiile position than at Sparta. Another 
important feature of the Spartan institutions was tlie Syssitia, or 
public lUfals, in wliich all tho citizens of a suitable age joined. The 
guests ‘werti divided into societies, or clubs, generally of fifteen men ; 
any vacancy was filled by ballot, and unanimous consent was requisite 
for the admission of now members. The iHipast of <\‘ich club was of 
II frugal and teiiqioriLtc cliarorder, but enlivened by social and cheerful 
conversation, ami tlie entertainment was jirovided by the eoutrlbiiiiuiis 
i»f the iiidiviiiual members. 

The cliief sLi'cngtli of the SpaHaii forces was in the lieavy-arinod 
infantry, Avhicli was superior to that of any other state in Greece. 
(. ‘aval ry service was not thoiigliL highly of amongst tlioin, the country 
f'ciiig not fitted for tJie ]ii'odiiclion of horses. Tho hurdciuoii of 
Sparta, in tJie I'elopunncsiau war, were at fli'st only 4 UU, and after- 
wards rose to (jUU men. (Midlirr, iii. 12, (i.) Tho naval service was 
cliielly confined i«i the iVriooci. 

'I’ho Sjiartan instil-utioiis, though almost entirely of* a military 
tendi'iiey, incidentally served oilier imj»ortant i nds, such as the 
invigoratioii and health of tim btidy, and the (irodiictiou of physical 
beauty. About js,t'. 5 J(t Un.* Spartans wero th j most healthy of the 
Greeks v-Xmi., * Reii. Lacon.,' v. It), and the hand.sniii(ir.t men and 
women were found ain(»ng'.t tiiriii. lint Sparta did nut produce 
anioiig her citi/ens tln^ paiutrr, the sculptor, Ihepoct, or the historian. 
They were ail warriors; and therefore the cultivation of tho arts atul 
HcienccH, and even of agricidtiire, was left almost entirely to the 
Veritoci and the Helots, l^yrical and choral ]>oetry iinleed, for which 
the Dorian cnnimiinitics wen? famous, were cultivated aiul eucuui'agcd, 
but chiefly for religious purposes. The arts of rhetoric aiul eloquence 
too Were studiously discouraged among them, as being instruments 
of deceit and luisrcprcscntatloii, and iuci insistent with the concise an«I 
sententious method of expression on which the Spartans prided them- 
selves, and which they enforced on their yoiiLli by a regular training. 
Trade and coin iiiercc also w'ere alien to their character; and these 
W'cro left eiilirirly t<j their ]n'ovinciii) subjects. Any extensive trade 
indeed was rendered almost iinpo.-^sihle by the want of a gold aiul silver 
coinage, iron being till the latest time their only loL'al cuiToncy. 'I'lie 
very possession of gold oi* silver money was ]iroliibitcd by their laws. 
Ami yet owing probably to tho tendency of human nature to long for 
what is ibrbiddeii, ** avarice ajipoars to have been the vice to 'whicli 
the iSpartau was most jirone : money, foi* wliieli he scarcely liiul any 
use, WiLs a bait wliicli even tlie purest patriotism could not rodist" 
(Thirl., ‘ Hist, of Greece;’ ‘Dorians,* iii.) 

Spartan girls were in many respects brought up similarly to the bo3's. 
'J'hey hiul their own gyinnasia, and practised themselves in runuiiig, 
vvr«‘stliug, and other exercisi's, which ctnitributod to their health and 
vigour of constitution, in ordt*r that they might jirovo the mothers of 
a healthy jirogony. Tho Spartan virgins, even in the company of 
men, generally w*oi'e but a single robe, wdtLoiit an upper garnieiit ; 
in whicli resiieet they wore cli.-<tiiiguisbed from inarried women, lint 
the most rcinarkablt) feature in the social position of the SSjiartaii 
woiiieu was tho indulgence and respect universally show'ii to thorn, 
presenting a strong contrast wdih tho trcatuiunt of the fciiiale sox 
among the Atheuiaus and other nulious of the Ionian race. iSo great 
was tho iutlueuco of the women at Sparta, that the SjiarUuis wxru 
often censured by other uatious for Bubrnitting to their yoke. 

The Spartans, and tlie Dorians generally, also diil'ered from tho 
rest of tho Greeks in tho freedom of iutorcoiirso which they allowed 
in public between the youth of both sexes, W'ho wore especially 
brought into contact at religious festivals and choruses, lienee at 
Hparta it was very possible fur marriage to be tho re.sult of uileetion 
and love, which was seldom the cobo in the Ionian statoB of Greece. 
But Btill in this, as in everything else, private feelings and wishcB 
were made subordinate to tbe iuterosts of tho comni unity ; and mar- 
riage was not considered merely as a private relation, but ns a ])ublic 
institution, tho chief end of whicli w*as to Bup[>ly the state wdlh a 
sti*ong and healthy ]>rogcny. Intermarriage w'ith foreign women w'us 
forbidden to all the Spartans, and to the ileraclcids, or ro^^al family, 
by a particular rhetro, or constitutional ordinance. 


lliAtory , — Tho occupation of Laconia by the Spartans dates, accord- 
ing to the received chronology, from the year u.c. 1104, tho 80th year 
after tho Trojan war : but some writers place that event in ii.c. 1048. 
About one of thoae periods tbo Dorians migrated from Doris, a district 
lying botwoeii the chains of Mount Cli^tn on tho north and Puruoasus 
on tho south, and, under tho command of three leaders, Aristodomus, 
Temenus, and Crosphoutos, reputed descendants of Hercules, invaded 
the Peleponnesua ; they were accompanied and guided in thoir expe- 
dition by Oxyliis, an ..‘Ktoliau chief, and soon succeeded, according to 
the [loetical legend, in making themselves masters of tho country. In 
tho division which took ]ilace, Laconia was assigned to Aristodeiuus, 
Argos to Temenus, Mesaenia to Cfesfihontes, while Elis was given to 
Oxyliis us a rewanl for his assistance. Till the conquest of Laconia 
was thoroughly eilbeted, the Spartans woi*e probably too much occupied 
at homo to engage in foreign wars. Their earliest expeditions 'ivoro 
into Arcadia and Argos. Against Tegt'a, the capital of the former 
country, they continued to wage war, and ulvva^'s unsuccessfully, for 
many genemtioiis. The first of the Messonian warscommeuceii about 
11.C. 743, and terminated in tho defeat and subjection of Messonia. 
The struggle was renewed in n.c. 085, but ended in a like result 
n.c. 608. 

From n.c. 668, tho close of the second Mossenian war, Sparta con- 
tinued in a course of uiiinttMTuplod succt?ss, till she became supremo 
ill the Peloponuesiiii, and prc-cniiiieut in all Greece. The old contest 
with Tugea was at last decided in lier favour, about the year ii.o. 545. 
(Ucroil., i. 6S.) Nearly at the same time tho contest with Argo.s, for 
the poHse.ssion of the tract of land called Thyme, of which the 
Spartans liad made themselves masters in the tliinl generation after 
the compiest, was decided by a battle of 3n(.) champions on ea(5h side, 
in which Argos lost tlie du}'^, au<i Th3uV(e was won by tlio Spartans. 
(Herod., i. 82.) About J).c. 525, tlic Spartans woiM again in hostilities 
with Argos, iiml victoriou.s over tliciii in a decisive battle. At tho 
Jiistigation of the Delphian oracle they invaded Attica, under thoir 
king GlcooKMies, for the pui*pD.se of exxielliug the usurper ilippias, an 
object whicli they elibeted in Ji.c'. 510. Five years afterwards they 
again ap}ieured in Attica as the supporters of tho aristocratic jiarty 
headed by I.sagoras : they were led b3'’ CJeomeiK^s; but the Spartan 
king, who had occupied the citadel, was obliged to caiiitulato, and 
submit to tim terms dictated b3' tho popular party at Athens. The 
expiilsiou of the Fisistratidsc from Athens, iiml the aid furnishecl by 
the Athenians to some of the revolted subjects of i*crsia, gave occa- 
sion to the Persian war. H'he battle of Marathon followed (n.(*. 490), 
the honour of Hhariiig in w^bich the Spartan.^ lost, from a superstitious 
regard to an ancient custom which forbade them to set out on an 
expedition bi'foro the moon was at tho full. (Herod., vi. 100.) But 
ti.*n years afterwai'ds, when Xerxes invaded Greece, they fought 
against him, hrst at Thermupylic, thou at iSahimi.-i, aud lastl3Mit I'laUcii. 
At Thermojiyioc, l^eouidas, tho Spartan king, with a handful of ti^oops, 
long defied the hosts of the enemy ; ami at last, after dismissing his 
allies, fell, with his TiOO Spartan citizens, in obedience, u.s their epitaph 
recoiilud of them, to the laws of their countiy. At Siilamis, tho 
chief coiiimaud. on the Greek side was cutriisteil to tlie Spartan Kur3*- 
biades, though the Laced Lcinoniaiis furnished only 1 6 ships, and the 
Athenians 1 80; and Inul not Tliomistocles interposed, Greece would 
have been ruined b3’^ his iriHisolute and xiarrow-miiuled policy. At 
the battle of Platuia, 479, the iSpartaiis were present with a force 
of 5000 citizens, 5000 provincials, and 35,000 Iluiots ; the chiof com- 
mand was iu till', hands of Pausaiiias, their general, and the valour 
and iirminss of Ids troox>a maiid3' contributcil to the success of the 
Grceiiui arni.s. 

In the year 477 eommoncud wliat i:> called the Athenian nsceu- 
deuc3'. The war was still oarhal on against i'orsia, in tlie licllo.'ijioni, 
and off tlie coast of Asia Minor, by the coofederatiis, under the com- 
mand of the Spartan Pausauias; tho Athenian admirals being Aristides 
and (’iiiioii. Pausanias 1)3' ids hauglitiiiess and arrogance disgusted 
the allies, who, with the exception of ^Egina and tho Peloponnesian 
state.*!, called ujioii the Atheuiaus to accept the supremacy iu the 
alliance. (Thucyd., i. 95.) In the mean time Pausauias was recalled, 
and another commander was scut out in his stead ; but it was too 
late; the confederates rofu.st.>d to submit to his command, whereii|)on 
lie and his colleagues retired altogether from the conduct of tho war, 
aud left it to the Athenians. 

Tho Spartans were on the evo of invading Attica as allies of tho 
Tliasians, when a domestic disa.ster occurred to prevent them. This 
was caused by a shock of an earthquake (n.('. 464), so violent that the 
whole of Laconia was shaken by it, aud, according to oiio account, 
only five houses were left staudiiig in Sjxirta. The Helots, tho 
de.sceudauts of the conquered Messeuians, took lulvantage of this 
occurrenco to rise against their oppressor.*!, and, in conjunction with 
some of tho 1*eria!ci, occupied their former sti'onghold of Ithouie. 
Thu Spartans, not being vei'y skilful os besiegers, solicited tiie iissistr 
auco of tho Athenians, who scut Ciniou with a force to help them. 
Their assistance however not proving so eilicacious as was expected, 
the i8pai*tauB doubted thoir good faith, and dismissed them. Tho 
Athenians resented the allVont by allying themselves with tho Argives, 
the old enemies of tho iSpartaiis, ami sJiortly afterwards met them at 
Tauagrn in BcicoLia. as they wore returning from an expedition into 
Doris, their mother country. A pitched battle was the consequouce 
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in which the Aiheniani wore defeated with great loss (ac. 467). In 
B.G. 456 the third Messeniau war was concluded by the Buri^ndtu* of 
Ithonio. Tho jeulouBy and dietruBt butweon ibo two stateK liui tlio 
Pcloponneaiau woTi which lasted from ac. 431 for 27 years. Tlie issue 
of this war is related in the article Atjijsns (vol. i. col. 637). it ended 
in the overthrow of Athens mid the ]'e.storatioi] of Sparta to the iindia* 
piited supremacy over the rest of Greece, after Athens had divided it 
with her for 73 years. (.)ne of Sparta's most valuable allies in the 
latter part of the wiir was the Persian tJyriis, and to show their gniti- 
tudo to him, the Spartans furnislied liim with auxiliaries in liis 
attempt to dethrone his la-other Arlaxorxcs, the king of Persia. 
Cyrus failed; and the Ionian cities whiuh had favoured Liiui refused to 
submit to the siitm)) Tissaphernos, the sucoossor of Cyrus in his pro- 
vince. Being too weak to resist liiui, they applio<l to Sparta, who seut 
a considerable force to aid them in asserting their in dependence. A 
reinforcement was afterwards (n.c. 3UG) sent out under the king 
Agosihius, with a vi^.w of anticipating a threatened invasion of Greece 
by the Persians. Ilis successes against the Persians wore so great os 
to encourage him to form the design of overthrowing the Persian 
einpij'i*. Bui he was unexpectedly stopped in hia preparations for 
this design. The satnip TilhrsiustcH, unable to coi>e with him in the 
field, sent agents with a sum of money into Greece, raised a confede- 
racy against Sparta, which included aiuringst its members Thehes, 
Argos, Corinth, and Athens. War first broke out between Thebes 
and Sparta ; and the Lucedsemonians, having invadi^d B^eotio, woi-o 
defeated at Huliartus, B.C'. 305, witli the loss of their general Lysunder, 
who was slain under the Avails. AgesilauK was summoned home. But 
before he arrived another engagement was fought, ** the great battle,’* 
that of Conntb (i3.u. 301), in which the Luceihcmouians gaiiitMl the 
victory Avith a very trifling loss. This victory liowevcr was counter- 
Isilancod by a naval defeat by the Atbciiians off Cnidus. An army of 
tile coufedorates avas again assembled on the plain of (Joroncia, Avhere 
Agesihius met them ou his inarch lioincward.'i, and comfdetely defeated ■, 
them. 'J'he Spartans however AA'cro dispirited by tho dcifcAt of a 
brigade of their hoavy-;ii*tnor.l infantry (the inora) by the light-urmed 
targeleei's of Jphicrates, an Atlieiiiaii general ; and liuriiised by the ! 
de.scoiits on tho Laconian coasts by Conon and J’liariiabazuK, the^- con- ! 
sonteil ti> negotiate a ]}eaco in the eighth year of the war, under the 
lacdLatioii of the Persian kiug. The crmveiitiun was knoAvu by tlic 
name of the peace of Autalcidas (ut*. 387} and was highly favourable 
to Hpnrtii. 

The first use Sparta made of the advantages she had gaiu(Ml wan to 
make an attack upon tho people of Mantinda., a trueo of thirty ye.ar.^ 
with that city having just expired. Tho city avrh taken, and tho 
inhabitants disiributiMl into four ciouuii'y tfiwus, so an to bo under the 
infiiieuco of tint aristocratic party, which Avas poworful and supfiorteil 
by Sparta (n.a 3S5). 

In !».«■. 382 iSjiarta sent forces to aid the cities of Acanthus and Aped- 
luiiia in Chalcidice against Olynthus, tlio ally of Thobt?s and Athens. 
One division of the forces, coniinaiKlcd by I'lnobida.^, in.-irched by 
Thebes, of which akle'1 by the oligarchic party in the city, they seizeil 
the Cadineia, or citadel, and thus made Tlicbbs ontirolj^ dejiendont on 
Sparta. Tin? AA'ar against Olyiithua lasted four yoai-s, and ended in the 
capture of the city, n.(!. 37!t 

Tlio Spartans AA'cro hoav at their higlicst point of power. Ol^’ii- 
ihus AviiH overlhroAvn, Bosotia was dependent, Corinth friendly, Argos 
reduced, and Athens without allies. But a cliango soon came upon 
them. The Cadineia was soon recovered by a band of exiles of 
tJio democraiical pai-ty, and the LacedaDmoiiiaiis AA-ere oiitirtsly ex- 
pelled from tlu> city ; and shortlj" aftt.TwaiYls, Atlnuis allied herself 
Avith Thebes against Sparta (n.tr. 37J1). Hostilities wore carrk'd 
on for six or hovoii years, during AA-bich Sparta greatly distn*8H(.‘d 
Thebes by nmigirig aii<l plundering its territory, and the Athenian.*# 
wen» victorious nt sea under (^habrias, offNn.xO'* (n.c. 376). Athens 
soon after however concluded a separato treaty with Sparta (ii.c. 371), 
which, though^ soon broken on account of the restoration of the 
Zakynthiau exiles to Ihoir country by tho Athenian admiral, wii» 
i*o-establirthed, n.c. 371, ami TliebeHaiid Sjiarla n»»w mot Htiigle-haudcd. 
A Spartan ai*iny, then in IMiocis, under Cleumbrotus, Avas ordered to 
invade Bfeotia. ^ The Spartan.s met tins Theban forces, corn riiaiicled by 
Pelopidas and Jtpamiiiondiis, on the jdaiii of TiCuctra, and Avoro utterly 
defeated in a ri'gular pitched batth*, by inferior numbers, u circiiin- 
stance unparalleled in tho previous hUlory of Sparta (ii.c. 371). The 
battle was most decisive, and from it we may date the decline of tlic 
Spartan power. The ])ooplo of Mantineia ngaln assembled in one 
fortified city, which they called Mf^ga1clpflliH, and cstablishtid a 
democratic government The Thelwini# invaded J.acouia under 
EjMiminoudas, and advanced into the immediate n*. ighhourliood of 
the unwiilied capital, burning and ]»illagiug. For tho first time, 
the women of Sparta saw fires kindled by an enemj ; and but for tho 
vigilance and energy of Agesilaus, tlie city would have been tikon. 
The whole plain of the Eurotan, as far an tho sea-coast, was devastated. 
The Thehiiii general collected together the expatriated M«*Bsenians, 
and restored them to their fatherland, thus establishing a permanent 
enemy closo to Sparta (ii.CJ. 367). In his last expedition into the 
PeloponnoHUR, Epaminondas nearly surprised and took Sparta in the 
absence of Agesilaus. Ho then resolved on a general engagement, and 
met the Spartans and their allies, amongst whom were tho Athenians, 


at Mantiuea. His army was victorious, but he Lift self was slain. 
(s.c.‘. 362.) 

From this time Sparta ocusod to be one of the lending states of 
Greece. Another power soon assumed tho control in Qreoinn ufiairs, 
and when tho Spartans attempted to ou force their claiui to Messonia, 
Philip of Macoflon opposed their pretensions, and supported the inde* 
peiideuco of tliat countiy. After the battle of Chaerouoia (b.g. 338), 
he invaded Laconia, and, according to Polybius (ix. 28), obliged her 
to surrender several small districts to the Argives, Arcadians, and 
Messoniaus. In tho roigii of Alexander, and wliilo j^e was engaged in 
hia eastern coiKpiesta, tho Spartans made an attempt to overthrow the 
Macedonian empire, but they wore defeated by Antipater, Alexander’s 
lioutonaiit, and Agis, thoir king and comniandor, was slain, b.g. 331. 
Ill the contests which divided Greece after the death of Alexander, 
Demetrius, tho sou of Antiguuus, was at war with tho Spartans, and 
Adetorious over them in two ciigrjgemoiits. Their next assailant was 
I'yrrlius (b.c;. 2G8), against whom they made a gallant defence, a-ssisted 
and animated by tho women, whose spirit saved the city from capture. 
At ihiit time it was walled. After that event wo hear little of Spartii 
till tho rcign.s of Agis 111. and Cleomcnes (B.a 240). The institutions 
of Lycurgus, though existing in name, A\’ore then no longer of any 
force at Sparta. The regulation by which every head of a family Avas 
euBiiroil the prtssession of a ])lot of^ land had been repealed. The 
number of Spartim citizens was considerably reduced, and a great 
accumulation of property was vested in tho hands of a fcAV people, 
many of Avhom were females. Agis and his fiiends wished to ititiirn 
to tho original constitution, and the mode of life of former times. He 
]iuriBbed in tho attempt to carry out his vieAVS (n.(.*. 240), being mur- 
dcrotl Jn prison nt the instigation of the ephors, avIio had now muno- 
]iolised ahno.st all authority in the state?. In B.('. 236, Clooiiienos HI. 
jLscenilcd the throne, and by stratiigcm ami force succeeded in ihe 
aUt?]npt in which Agis had failed; a general division and rc-dist.ril>u- 
tion f>f property took place ; some of the I’ericnci wo’*? adoptc.d aiiiougst 
the Spartan citizens; the old mode of oduceiion and tho public meals 
AA*oro resumed ; tho e]>hors put to death, and their ofnet* abolished. 
Gloom<‘nt?.s also dcreatc<l t he truop.s of the Achu'.iu league in seA'ci'iil 
engngeiiieutiif, and had concpiered a great part of tin? J’(4o[io)iiii‘Sii.=i, 
Avhen Arutiis, tho general of the Acliwuns, Humnioned Aiitigoiius Do.'^ou 
feum Tdacedonia to oppose his progress. 'I’he Alacedouiuns ami 
Spiirtaus mot at Sellasia, on the border.*# of Laconia, and after a hard- 
fought and decisive battle Aiitigouiis Avas victorious. Jlo tlicii 
marched to Sparta, and rostorod tUe fox*mcr state of things. Cleomcncs 
ilt?d to Egypt. 

1’au.saiiia.s (hi. 6, 5) ohsoj'vcs of him. tliat ho was tho last of tho 
Agida;, and sliorlly afterwards the Hovercignty aams sold by the eiihoi-s 
to [jjasurgns, Avho av:is not oa'<jii u Horadeid. He aamis sut.veedod l*y 
Alachauidas, aa-Iio is c.‘dlcd a tyraiil, anil was com[iiored and slaiu by 
I’iiilupmmen, the general of the Aehieaus. (LiA-y, xxviii. .5.) Nabis, 
tho last of those usurpers, resisted the Achioans and lioiuaiis, avIio had 
now appeared in Greece. Nabis aa-us assassiiiatod, 11 . 0 . 1U2, and the 
Spartans woro compelled soon uftor jto join the? Achfcan h?ague. Alter 
the captui'c? of t'orinth (n.c. 146) all Greece was retd need to a Boimiii 
]iroviuce, but the inhabitants of Laconia rnjf>yed iii<?re freedom than 
tho otlicr stutc.s, being treated not so much like sulijocts ns allies. 
’J’he colonic.s of 8parta Avere Imt few ; tho principal Avoro tliO island of 
Calliste or Thora, (hiidos, and Tarentum. 

SPEEN. |Bi.uKsiHiii£.] 

BPENGEIt GULF. |SuiJTif Aubtimma. I 
Hl’EULUmJA. [Lavoro, Terra m.] 

8PET I SB U H Y. [ J >orse J\sn 1 re. ) 

SPEY, UIVEK. I Er.<iTNSiiii(E.] 

SPEVEll, or SPlUEiS, an ancient city in tho kingdom of Ikwaria, is 
situated in 4 B"' 20' N. iaU, 0 ' 3."/ E. long., at tho mouth of tho Speyei'- 
bach, on the left bank of the Rhine, in a pl(!nsaut ami fertile country, 
43 miles by railway S. from Mayeffbo, and has about 6000 inhabit- 
ants. It is surrounded with walls and ditches, and has live g!ites. Of 
the churches 15 are Jtoirian Catholic and 2 laitlioran. The moat 
roinnrkable is tho veiierablo cathedral, which was founded by the 
cmfioror (Conrad in lo.'io, and comploteil hy Henry JV. in 1061. It 
Avas very ricldy adorned, and ooutniiiod tho mortal romaius of ciglit 
emperors, thi-ee einpnssos, and tAvo imperiid priuoossos; but their 
iitarbic Bcpiiichres, their statues, and silver coflfins were desecrated and 
plufiderod !»y the French in 1680, and their bones scntLu’ed by order 
of JjouvuIs. Some of tho sepulclires have boon restored. The diet 
of the Geruiau empire Avas frequmitly held at Speyer. In the diet of 
1520, a protest made by tbe RuformciD against certain proceedings of 
tho emperors procured them the name of Protestants. Tho city has 
a gymnasium, a lycouui, an old town-hall, an bosfiital, an orjiliaii- 
liouse, a botanic-garden, and a collection of autiquitif'S. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are ^siiiifT. sugar of load, and wax ; there arc like- 
wise some viiiogar-works, cattle* and corn-markets, and a good transit 
trade in wine, corn, timber, &e., on tho Rhine. 

HPEZZIA. I Genoa.] 
hPlIAUTERlA. [Navarino.J 
SPIELBURG. [Moravia.] 

8PILHBY, Liii^lnshiri?, a markot-town, and tho seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Spilsby, is situated in 63* 10' N. lat., 0** 5' E. 
long., distant 30 miles E. by B. fi-om Lincolti, and 129 miles H. by E. 
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from London. The population of the pariah x)f Spilaby in 1851 inraa 
IdOI. The living is a vicarage, in the arcbdeaconiy and diticese of 
Lincoln. Spilaby Poor-Law Union contains 60 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 140,209 acres, and a population in 1851 of 28,987. 

The town of Spilaby is neat, clean, and healthy. The town-hall is 
a plain brick-building on arches. The market-cross is a plain octan- 
gular shaft, rising from a quadrangular base, and terminating in a 
vane. There is a court-house and house of correction. The parish 
church is a large edifice, of irregular architt?uturc. The Wesleyan 
Methodlata and IndejteudeutB have places of worship. The Gnunniar 
school, founded by Edward VI., which is free to 80 boys, had 52 
scholars in 1 854. Thoro ai'e National schools, libraries, a young men’s 
literary institution, and a savings bank. The market is held on 
Monday, and there are three fairs in the year. A county court 
is hold. 

SPINALONGA. [Canjjia.] 

SPIRE. [Sj'EYKu.] 

SPITZ HE UGEN, a group of islands situated nearer to the arctic 
pole than any other country on the gh)l)e. It lies between 76° 30' find 
80" 30' N. lat., .9° dShd 22“ E. long., between the Orcctilaud Sea on thcj 
west, and Spitzborgeu Sea, which sepamtes it from Nova Zemblo, on 
the cast. 

The group consists of four lai^e and uuinerous small islands. The 
largest island, Spitsbergen proper, extends from 76° 30' to 80 ' N.lat. ; 
a peninsula connected with it on the eastern side, is called New Fries- 
land, or East Spitsbergen. South of New Friesland ia Eittjcs /a/and, 
whicli IS separated from New Friesland by a strait called Tyininis 
Fiord, or PVeeiiian’s Inlet. This strait is somewhat more than 50 
milrs long, and less than 1 0 miles wide. Along the Boiithcrn coast of 
Edges Island niitiierous small islands cover the sea to u distance of 
15 miles from the shores, ami this group goes by the name^ of the 
Thousand Islands. 'I’o the cast of New iVieslaud lies North-East 
Land, which extends fi-oin 79“ 10' to 80 ' 10' N. lat., and is divided 
from the larger island by the Tlcnloopcn, or ^Va^fynt.: ISfrait, wliicli is 
about 70 miles long, and varies in breadth from 4 to 11 miles. A 
considerable nmiihcr of smaller islands are disporsed over the sea 
which surrounds Nortli-Eiist Land on the. north and cast, in lleii- 
Inopeii Strait, and round the north-weaterii coast of Spitsbergen. At 
the distance of Vi to 15 miles from the western coast of Spitzborgeu 
is Uhartvs Island^ <ir wliicli is about 40 miles long. A Jong 
buy, calleil W<u<le Jans Water, w’itli imnierous inlets, runs uortb-iiorih- 
casl between Spitzborgeu Projier and Spitzbergen Plast and Edges 
Island, to ilio iHLlmiUB that connects the two funner. To the north 
of tlie istliujus is Weide IJay, which runs south-weaLj 

I'Jie west coast of Spitzbi'vgeii is mountainous. The mountains 
gemTJilly rise within three miles of the sea. but in st.'veral places they 
c:omiiicnoo at the coast. Pietweeu the shore and the ujountfiins is a 
low level tract. Jt is commonly somewhat above the level of high- 
wat. r mark, but in some jihiees it ia below it, and only prevented from 
being covered by the sea by a natural bank of sliiiigle of the height of 
10 or 15 feel. The mountains, wliich fill the interior of the itdaiul, 
ris<) to between 3000 and 4000 feet above the. sea. Alaiiy branches of 
them run westward, and come close to the shon^ AVliore tlies*? moun- 
tain ridges ai*c at no great distance a]»art from one another, the inter- 
vening valleys, being of moderate extent, arc filled with glaciers, which 
ill H(*veral jilaces eoiistitutc the very shores of the sea, forming a high 
perpendicular wall* of ice from 100 to 400 feet higli. The inland 
valleys, in all scasoiia, ])resciit a smooth and continuous bed of srnnv. 

The Houtlieiii c.\.tremity of Spitzbcrgoii is called Point Look-Out, 
or South Ua|»e. ; a low fiat, about lO square miles in surlaco, constitutes 
tlic termination of the iroast. On the isthtiius which joins this llat 
tract to the main bmiy rises a mountaiu chain, which runs north, and 
soon attains a cousiderahlc elevation, us a largo glacier, or iceheig, 
lies here along the sea-shore. O^thc west coast, or 77“' N. lat., is a 
wi<le bay, called Horn Si>iind, iieitf the poulhern shores of which lies 
Mount Horn, or Hcdgc-Hog Mount, which has several summits, the 
highest of which is 4395 feet. Horn Sound has toierable anchor- 
age. A little to the northward of Horn Sound is a glacier of immeuso 
extent, occupying 11 miles of the sca-oonst, and 400 feet thick. Bell 
Sound, another wide bay, occurs between 77“ 35' 1‘^t., 

and within it aro several auohoriiig-pluces. North of 78“ is Ice Sound, 
where good anchorage is found at Green Harbour. That portion of 
Spitzbcrgoii which is south of 78" 50' N. lat. consists of groups of 
isolated mountains, partly disposed in chains, having conical, i»yra- 
midical, or ridged summits, somutimea round backed, frequently 
torinluating in points, and occasionally in ucuto peaks not unlike 
spiroh. 

To the north of 7S“ 50' N. lut. are I’lnglish Buy, King s Bay, and 
Cross Bay, in which there is good nncdiorago. Near the head of Kiug’s 
Bay there ai'o three piles of rocks of a rogul^ form, callcil the Throe 
Crowns. They rest on the top of a mouutiun, and each coiumeiicos 
with a square table or horizontal stratum of rock, on the top of which 
is another of similar form and height, but of smaller area ; this is 
continued by a third an<l fourth, and so on, each siicccediug stratum 
being less than that immediately below it, until it forms a pyrumirl of 
steps, almost os regular os if it were worked by art««^- North of Cross 
Bay the mountains are more disposed in chains than further south. 
An inferior chain of lulls, six or nine miles from tho coast, runs 


parallel to the shore, and from this chain several lateral ridges project 
into the sea. Between those lateral ridges are tho Seven Icebergs, 
ciich of which is, on an avenigr, about a milo in length, and about 
200 feet high near the sea. The higher mountains termiiiatu 
79° 35' N. lat., and the lower coast, which extends hence to the north, 
is iudoiited by many small inlets, surrounded by umucrous small 
ishinds of cousidombio height. In this part th(?ro oi'o several very 
good harbours and ancboniges, both in tho iiilets and between the 
iHlands, as Mngdnlena Boy, the excellent harbours of Siricerenberg, 
Fair Tliivcn, Vogel Sang, the Norwuys, Love Bay, Hccla Cove, in tho 
Bay of Trourmburg, on Wavgatz Strait, and others. 

The centre of Charles Island, which lies opposite the wostorn coast 
of Spitzborgeu, is occupied by a mountaiu chain about 30 miles in 
longtli, rising on the west side from tho sea, and on the cast from a 
narrow strip of level ground only a few feet above the sea-level. Tho 
central ]iart of this chain is perhaps the highest laud near the sea. 
It rises from the waler’s edge by a continual ascent, at an angle at 
first of iiViuut 30 degroes, and increasing to 45 degrees and moiz}, until 
it terminates in five distinct summits, of which the highest is 4500 feet 
and the lowest 4000 feet above tho seo-lovel. 

Along^ the^ north shores of Hpitzbcrgeu and North-East Laud tho 
country is neither pu elevated nor are the bills su sharp-pointed as on 
tho west coast. Some of tbc smaller iHlands, which occur along Uiuho 
shores, and considerable tracts of the inninlancl, arc coirqiaratively 
level. They 61180 contain much more earth and clay, and tho vogota- 
lion is rathor more vigorous. Along tho east coast of North- iilabt 
Lund there is a continuous line of glaciers extending to the shoro. 
The Seven Islands, Walden Island, and Ross Island (tho nortlieriunost 
land known) lie to the north of it. 

Extending to within 10 degrees of the ])ole, the climate of Spitz- 
bergen is intensely cold. The mean temperature of the three warmest 
mfuitbs on tho western coast does not exceed 34*50“, and even at that 
season tliis part of tlie island is occasionally subject to a cold of 3, 4, 
and more degrees below tho fiveziug-poiiiL In the northcru parts 
the longest day is four mouths ; but from the 22ud of October to the 
22ijd of Ftdiniary the snii docs not rise above the horizon. This long 
night however is not quite dark, for the sun, oven during its greatest 
south declination, apX)roaches within 134 degrees of the iiorizoii, and 
causi^B a faint twilight for uhoui one-foui tli part of cvciy twenty-four 
horn's. If wu add to this tho aurora-borealis, which sometimes ox- 
hibits a brilliancy approaching to a blaze of lire, the stars, which 
shine with unusual brightness, and tlie moon, which in her nortli 
di.'cHnation appears for twelve or fourteen days together without 
setting, wc may conceive that during the long night there is generally 
siiflicicnt light to enable a pe rson to go abroad. The winter si ts in 
at the end of September. In the middle of October the frost is 
sometimes very intense, and it increases rapidly in November. But 
throughout the whole winter, when strong south winds ocenr, they 
are generally accompanied with mild weather, and sometimes "with 
Ihnw. iStorms at this season are fn qumit. A great ipiuutity of snow 
falls every winter, but it accumulates principally in the hlieltered 
glens, lying on the; level ground seldom more tliaii five feet deep. 
C!aptuiu Furry however found that tlie climate of tho nurthorni coast 
is rcinai'kably temperate in siiinnicr for tlie latitude, and very agree- 
able, but only so near the land, that of the adjacent sea being of ii 
totally diiroreiil character, owing to the almost continual fugs. In 
iMay and June the sea was almost entirely covcired with lai'go fields 
or llocs of ice, but in August it was hardly possible to lUscover u single 
piece of ice, so great was tho change which liad been produced by tJic 
continual prcscuco of the sun. The Spitzbcrgeii sea is said to bo 
much mure open than any other part of the Arctic sea in so high (\ 
latitude. 

Tho number of s]>ecies of plants which have been found in Spitz- 
bergen hanlly cxct^oris forty, but vegetation is vci-y rapid. Must of 
the plants spring up, fiowor, and produce seed in the course of a month 
or six wt^ks. They ai'c of a dwarf size, and the only plant which 
]»artakos of the mituro of a tree is a Salix ht^'bacca, which grovrs to 
the height of three or four inches. Tho islands do not produce 
vegetables suitable or sufiicieiit for the nourishment of a siuglo human 
being: yet Russian wlialcrs who frequent the cast coast have, in 
several instances, resiilcd for 3'cars upon Spitzbergeii ; and one, M. 
Sliarostin, is named in the ‘London Geographical Journal for 1853,’ 
who passed thirty nine winters ou the island, and rcsidtal there fifteen 
years without having once left tho island. In soino parts of King's 
ISay a very beautiful marble luid coal of good quality arc nbuiidiiut. 

The quiidriqieds are — polar foxes, polar bears, and reiu-tieur. The 
adjacent sea abounds iti many species of whales and some otlu'r large 
fish. Thuru are also many morse.s, or w'alrusses, and abundance of 
seals. Sea-fowl ore exoeediugly numerous. 

Bpitzbergen was discovered in 1596 by l.lai’cntz, Hemskorke, and Ryp, 
in their endeavour to effect a iiortii-eust passage to the Judies. It was 
named by them Spitzborgeu (Fointod Mountain-^) from the numerous 
peaks observed on the oousi. 

SPLUGEN. [Aj.fs.] 

SFG'liKTO, a province of tho States of the Church, oouBistB of tho 
valley of tho Nora, one of the jiriiicijial aiUueuts of the Tiber, of 
the valley of the Maroggia, uiiotlier iiltlueut of the Tiber, and of 
Bovorol ridges of liighlauds between them. This country is part of 
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the anoient. Utnbria. It u bounded N. by Uie provinces of Perugia 
and Oamezino: E. by the province of jwuli and tho kingdom of 
Naples ; S. .by tho province of Kieti ; and W. by that of Viterbo, 
fkum which it ia divided for the most part by the 'I'iber, The area 
is 1130 square miles, and the population by the census of 1850 was 
123,765. The Central Apennines cover the castciii part of the pro- 
yinoo, in which arc Monte della Sibilla (7300 feet) and Monte Vittore 
(8180 feet), the two highest sumuiits in the States of the Church. 
RamificationB from the main chain stretch over other parts of the 
surface, rendering the province a very hilly couutiy. A jiatt of the 
province extends to the eastern slope of tho Apennines, and is drained 
by iJbe Tronto. The rest of tho surface belongs to the bnsin of the 
Tiber. Ibe Maroggia Hows northwai’cl past Spoleto, and joins the 
Topino below Foligno, on its way to meet the Tiber. The Nora flows 
south past Terni, and being joined by thegCoruo and the Volino, also 
cutei-s the Tiber. The Nora and tho Maroggia arc separated by the 
mountains of Soninia, a ridge w^hich is crossed between Spolotcj 
and Terni. Tlic most fertile part of the country ia the valley of 
Spolefb, traversed by the Maroggia and yielding good crops of maize ; 
wheat, pulse, melons, vines, almonds, chestnuts, and olives also f1ourir.h 
ill the valloys. Horned cattle arc numcrems, and much cheese is made. 
Bees and silkworms are reared. Tho chief minerals uro liniostoiie, 
marble, gypsum, and potters -clay. 

Tho f)Tovince of Spoloto proper is divided into tho three districts of 
Spoleto, Norcia, and Terni. Spoldo (ancii?iit^p»/r/am),^he head town 
of the province, is situated on a hill above', the lifarogf!ia, on the high 
road from Homo to Ancona, and lias about inhabitants. An 

aqueduct, which served also ns a bridge, crosses tlie Maroggia; it is a 
work of the J.ongobard times, but is now in a ruiiinus sfcatts. t^polelo 
has a handsome catlicdml, adorned Avith fre-scoes by Filipf)o Lippi. 
{Several other churches, the towu-houso, aiitl the jialnco of tlio faiiiii 3 '^ 
Ancajani, arc also ■worthy of notice. The castle of S])oli‘lo coiiiains 
some remains of Cyclopraii walla Tlifire are also reniaius of a lh>niiiu 
theatre, of several temples, and other antiquities. Spoleto is a bishop’s 
see, and has a college and manufactories of hats and woollens. It 
carries on a considcrai>le trade in corn, oil, wine, and triiflleB, which 
arc found in the neighbourhood. Spoletum, then a Tjatiu colony of 
Romo, was attacked b^* Hannibal after the battle of TniHinicnu.*fi, but 
the inhabitants repulsed his attack, and thtis checked his advance 
towards Rome. (Livy, xxii. St.) An inscription above ilic gate called 
the Q ate of Hannibal records the event. Half-way between Spoleto 
and Foligno are the sourccH of the Clituiuuus, a sinal] lim)>i<l J’eetlcr 
of the Maroggia. The fine large-homed cattht which l]ed on the banks 
of tlio Ciitntnmis were {freforred by the ancient. Itonuiiis for saerificu, 
and also for the ceremony of their triumphs. (Virgil, * Georg,* ii. Hci.) 

The other towns of the province are ; — Terni, ttu} ancient Jnicramna, 
built near the confluence of the Vcliiio witli the Xcra, a bishop’s see, 
with an old cathedral, tin; remains of an amphilhoatre, two ancient 
temples and thernuc, and about GnOO iDhabilunts. About three miles 
above Tcriii is the celebrated enaendt^ of tho Velino (sometime.^ called 
tho 'Fulls of Terni'), wdiich is descrihod in tlje article Uikti (voI. iii., 
cols. 303, 30‘1). Nctrui, siltuited on a lofty ])rt*eipituus liill on the left 
bonk of the Nar, about eight miles uhovc its junetiou with the Tiber, 
is tho ancient Narnia, Before tho conqiicfit of the town by M. I^'ulvius, 
B.C. 299, it was called Nrtjninuni, and it was an important city of 
Umbria. The Romans colonised it, and changed the name to Nariiiii, 
from its po.sitiou on the Nar. Under the republic and tlie cmpii't; 
Naiiiia was a flourishing municipal town, and its strong position com- 
manding the Flaniiniau Way, made it an iuiportaut military pu.-’t. The 
bridge constructed by Augustus, by which the Flaniiniaii Wii}' was 
carried across the ravine in which the Nar flows, was one of tho mo.st 
•magnificent structures of the kind. It consisted of three arches, and 
the whole was built of luassivo blocks of white marble. ^J’he ] tiers and 
one arch still remain. Nariii at an early period (y\.n. 3G0) became, ami 
still is, the seat of a bishop. The principal buildings arc — the castle, 
a convent crowned with towers, and the catliodral, wdiicli dute.s from 
tho 13th ceiiiuiy, and is dedicated to 8t. Giovciiale, tho first bishop 
of tho see. The emperor Norva and Pope John XVJTl. wore niitives 
of Nurui. Population, 3300. Amelia, s\ small town of 2000 inhabit- 
ants and a bishop's see, situated' on a hill not far from the left bank 
of tho Tiber, and above tho coiifluciico ol the Norn, is noted for its 
raisins aiid^ its ])runcs. It occupies the site of the ancient A uirrta, 
which is said to have been built by the ITmbri .several centuries before 
the foundation of Rome, and was afterwaiils in possession of the 
Etruscaus. (Pliny, * Hist. Nat./ iii. 19.) A considerable portion of 
the ancient polygonal walls still rcTiiaiu. JUn^aipia, the ancient 
Mevania, likewise a town of tho Umbri, near the confluence of tin* 
Maroggia with the Topino, Los nlmut 2000 inhabitants. Noreia, tho 
ancient Nttrtia, at tlie northern extn^mity of the proviiire, and at tho 
foot of Monte della Sibilla, is a bishop’s see, and has 300i» inhabitaiits. 
A great number of swine are reared in tho neighbourhood. TUe Corxio, 
an afiluent of the Ncra, flows tlirough a deep glen near Norcia. 

SPREE, RIVER, [Berlin; Ruant>knburu.] 

SPUIN GFIELD. | Illinois ; Massach uset'T's ; Ohio.] 
SPROWSTON. [Norfolk.] 

SQU ILLACE. [CyALAimrA.] 

BTACKPOLE. [Pembrokeshire.] 

STADE, a forllficd to\rn in Hanover, the capital of tho province of 
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Stade, is situated in 55** 36^ N. lah, 9° 24^ En long*, about 22 miles 
W. from Hamburg, in a marshy cqjftntry on ihe^banks of the Scliwinge, 
a navigable stream which falls into tho Elbe about throe miles below 
the town. - Among, the public buildings are throe churches, a town- 
hall, a gymuasiutii, an orphan asylum, and a pdbrhousc. The town, 
with tho suburbs, contuius about COOO inliabitantp, who have manu- 
factures of flannel, worsted stuckiugs, hats, and lace. There arc 
breweries and brandy distilleries, n cannon foundry, and a rope-walk. 
The transit trade is of some importance. Tho exports are fat oxen, 
wooden wares, and stockings. Some vessels go every year to the 
Greenland whalc-iisLeiy, and also to the^eal and hSrriiig tisheiw. 

At the mouth of the Schwinge is tlio castle of Brunshansen, off which 
an armed vessel is ctmstantly stationed, for the* purpose of collecting 
the duties levied by the Hanovoriim government on all vessels passing 
up or down the Elbe. Since the comjdeliou of the i*ailroad and the 
commercial harbour at Ilarbiiig, tlio Hanoverian government has 
reduced the lull on ships bound fur this port, but still .maintains the 
higher dues on vessels making for Hamburg. 

HTAFFA, a small uninbabiteul haHaltic ishuid on tho western side 
of SeoLland, about 8 miles W. from Mull, in 50" 28^ N. lut., G" 20' 
W. long. * 

The islaud is composed 'of amor])hous and pillared basalt : tho 
pillars have in many parts of the rugged coast yielded to tho action of 
the sea, and permilted the formation of caves, some of them uncom- 
monly’ jiietiiref^quc, which are generally arclied over by’ what seems to 
be nmotqJioiiK trap-rock, but really is often prismatisod in an irregular 
manner. I'he islaud has a very broken and unequal siirfaci', allbrdiiig 
j>oor pasiuro. 

Skirting tho co.'ist in a boat, tb^jpavos and ranges of )>Illari^, or>'ct , 
or curved l)eiicatli a huge ontablature of rock,vi4d the regular ])ayi'- 
meiit formed hy the angular sections of the pillars, nstoiiish the 
K])cctator. FiugiiVs Cave, the largest and most attractive of the csivcs, 
may Ix^ entered on foot on the routh ude, along a rugged pavcinout 
of 2 »illar-tops. Its roof ia formed partly of pillai^secliuns. .'tud ])artly 
of the already-Trfcntioucd amorjdiuus trap ; the sides are straiglit vi^’- 
ticad prisms of basalt-, washed at their base by a deep and often tumul- 
tuous sea. Its length from tlio rock outside is 371 foot, from the 
pitch of the m*oh 2.00 feet ; l)|o brcadtli at the moiitli is 5d feci, at tlic 
farther luid 20 h et ; the height of tl^| arch uL the mouth is 118 feet, 
at the inner eud 70 feel; the pillars outside vary from 40 to oti fo«‘t 
in height. The Boat (.'uvc, the Cormorant Cave, and Fingar.s Cave, 
may', in ordinary weather, he explored in a boat, and a landing may 
be eli'cctod on Buaeliaillc (Boo-cha-la), the 'Herdsman’s Isle,* which w 
rcmaikahlc for arched columns of basalt. 

The basaltic ma&s of Stalla may be regarded in three jnirts : a »Mib- 
jaceni amorphous and lava-like mass, 11, 1 7, or 20 ft'f*t exported, on 
W’hieh (especially beyond the north-west side of Fingal's Cave) the 
pillars rest, and these are covered by’ a seemingly atiirtiqihoiis but 
really irregularly prismatic entablature, from 30 to tItJ feel in tliiek- 
iiess. Tlic to)>s of the 2 >illars are lu iially in a nearly regular ])laijc 
dccliiiiiig to the south-east, and tUcir bases arc abo in a .siirhicf ui'arly 
parallel. The sctctioii of the pillaMf'is raivly triaiiguhii' or qiiadraiigu- 
lar, generally [tentagoiiui or hexagonal. Some of tlicm art! two feet in 
liaiiieter, others as small as oihj tVM>t, nine inches, or even six iiichci-.. 
They are less regularly' jointed tlian tluxse of tlic Giants’ C;ius!‘W.ay', 
and u.-:ual)y the joint surfaces aro concave in tlic lower stout'. Zeolitic 
minerals occur K]iaringly in the basalt •uul i\\ tlic iiileivticcs of the 
(lillarH, iStcamers make cxcursioiis from Oban to Slalfa during 
summer. 

STAFFORU, the county town of Staflordshire, a market-town, 
municipal and ^uirlianientary biiroiigli, and I-Ik* scat of a Four-]. aw 
Union, i.s situated on tho left bank t)f the river Sow, in -IS' N. hit., 

2 " 7' W. long., distant 141 miles N.W. hy \V. from Boudou hy road, 
and 132.i miles by the JjOuUon and Nuitb- Western railway’ via Trent 
Valley'. 1’lie population of the of Stalfurd hi 1851 wiui 

11,829. The borough is govorned hy G aldorineii and 18 oouneillors, 
of whom one is mayor, and retunis two momhers to the lDi{icri:il 
Farliameut. The living is a ri?ctory in the archdeaconry of Slaflbrd 
iind diocese of Liehfieltl. iStaflbrd I’oor-Law Union c.oiitnins 20 
larishcH and townsliiiis, with an area of 49,G85 acres, and a iioiiulatioii 
:n 1851 of 22,032. 

According to the ‘Saxon Chronicle/ Ethel fleda, ‘lady of Mercia, ’ 
milt a fort at tliis ]>1ucu in ibe year 913 to keep the Danes of the 
aeighboiirhood in check. There was a castlo near it in tho middle 
ages. In tho civil vrar of Charles 1. the Royalists, after the ciqiluro 
of Lichfield Close by the I’urliatin'utariaini, retired to Stafford ; and lui 
indeci.^ ivc battle was ibuglit at Hopton IJeiith, two or three miles from 
tho town, March 19th, H>4 3. The town was Kiriiseqiieiilly toiceii hy 
tho rarliameiitariaiis ; at a later period tho castlo w'as also taken. 
1’hc castlo, which is a mile and a half S. W. from the town, in Castlo 
Church parish, has been of late years rebuilt. Tho town is well suji- 
plied with water, and the streets are lighted with gas and paved. The 
houses are in genorul well built, mostly of brick, and roofed with 
slate. Over the river Sow is a lu^at bridge. The imblic buildings a^o 
the county hall, a spacious stone building in tho market-square; tho 
county jail, aijd house of correction; the county infirmary; and the 
county luDatictMl^liiiu, u cajiacious and well-arranged building. There 
are two parochial clmrchcs : HU Mary’s, formerly collegiate, ia a large 
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Bud fine cruciform building, chiefly of cai'ly Kngliah date, with an 
octagonal tower at the interecctiou. The transept is 1 00 feet long and 
25 feet- broad. In 1847 this church was repairad and restored at a 
cost of about 1 0,0002. The church of St. Chad hae a Kormaii chancel, 
with an east window of modem date, a modem nave, and a tower 
between the nave and chancel, of perpendicular character. In the 
town is a new district church.. The Wesleyan Methodists, Raptists, 
Independents, Quakers, and Roman Catholics have places of woi^hip. 
King Edward VL's Freo Grammar school, founded in 1556, is free to 
all; its income for all pumoses amounts to 3122. a year; it had 
27 scholars ifi IsSi, There aro also National, Jlritish, and Ragged 
schools, a savings bank, a library, and a meclianics institute. 

.Stafford has sent nMnnhers to Parliament since the 23rd Edward L 
The assises; quarter sessions, and a county court are held in the town. 
The manufacture of shoes, cliiefiy for the London market or for 
ezx)ortatiou, employs a cousidcrablo number of men. (!<utlery is 
manufactured to a small extent Tomiing is carrird on. The market 
* is on Saturday ; and there are five yearly fairs, cliiefiy for horses atid 
cuttle. 

STAFPORDSIITRE, a niidloud county of England, bounded N.E. 
by J)orby8lli^e,^!l- for a veiy short distance by L»ricestcr&hirc, S.K. by 
Warwiekirtiiro, S. by Woroestershire, S.W. and W. by Shropsliirc, and 
N.W. by Clieshin!. Jt lies between 52° 23' and 53' 14' N. lat, I*' 36' 
and 2“ 27' W. long. The form of the enmity is iri'egular : its greatest 
length is from nortli to soutli, from Az-edgo C'ommon, at the junction 
of Clieshire, Dcrlij'shii’c, and Staffordnliire, to tlio neigh liourhood of 
Rewdley (Worcestershire), 60 miles ; the greatest breadth, nt riglit 
angles to the length, Kfi*om tlio junction of the Dove with the 'Trent, 
below Rurton, to ilie neighboprhoo^ of Market-.Drayt<iii (Shropshire), 
38 miles. Tlie area. of the county is 1138 square miles, or 728,468 
Htiituto acres. The population in 1841 was 510,206; in 1851 it was 
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Sur/urr, (ieology, and Mhm^dlogy. — Tlic norfcliorn is the highest 
part of the county. It couaists chiefly of wihl uioorlands, formed by 
long ridgoH, exteuding from north-west to south-east, separatt^d from 
each other hy deep dells, or by- valley s watered by the tributaries of 
the Trent, and gradually subsiding towards the banks of that river. 
The principal summits arc — Clond-eud, Riddulph Mooi*, Mow Cop 
(JOOl feet above the level of sea), Ruustcr Hill, High Koclies, 
Moredge, Ectou Hill, W'ever I Hu (1154 feet), and Swiuccote, or Swin- 
Hcoc Hill, ill the 110141110111 p/irt of the county. On the c^asterii side, 
between Abbots Rromloy and Biirton-upon -Trent, arc the high grounds 
tif Neodwood Forest; niid south of the Trent, toward the centre of 
tins county. betw<*en Stafiord and Tdchlicld, are tlui high gixiunds of 
(■aniiuck Chase, one part of which (Castle Ring) is 715 feet liigh. 
The western side of the county* is occupied by a tract of liigli groumi, 
which sepnrates the wattu's that (low westward by the Severn into 
llic Atlantic, from tlios-e wiiieli flow eastward by the Trent luid the 
Jluniher into the Ntjrtli Sea. 

Nearly the whole of the county ia included in the new red-sand- 
stone district of central England. The northern ]iai't is indeed beyond 
the limit of this formatimi ; and^ihoro are some insulatfsd districts 
(K^ciipied by the coal-nicaHiiivs or other subjacent formations, which 
rise tliroiigh tlio red -sandstone. Gypsum is quarried in Need wood 
Forest and in the adjacent ]»art of the valley of the Dove. The piui! 
white gypsum, or that slightly streaked with red, yields xdaster of 
l^iris, which i.^ niucdi used in the ]julterios for moulds; selected 
blocks arc turned, or otherwise convm'tod into ornaiiiental articles. 
Liniestoiie is quanied near Newcastle, in the pottery district. Ih'iue- 
Hinings abound lumr llie Trent, particularly at Weston, near Stafford, 
where salt-works have been established. 

'The Dudley, or Soutli StaflbrdHliire, coal-field extends from (h'annock 
(.3uiHe to Worcestershire border near Stourbridge, about 2(i miles 
ill length from north by cast to south by west ; and froiri King’s 
Swinford to Soho, near i:irnniigli4(p, 10 miles in breadth from west 
to east. Tile hills Hcjuth-cast of Dudley consist of one muss of basalt 
and amygdaloid, round which the coal-measures do not crop out, oh 
round the liniestoiie, but preservo ilieir usual lovd iu approaching it. 
G'lie basalt is very pure, and is locally termed Rowley Rag. It is 
quarried for mending the roads and paving the streets of Ririningliam. 
'Trap rock (greenstone) is found in that pai-t of the coal-field which ia 
near Walsall ; it is a]>pairently jiart of a thick vcrtie^il greenstone dyke, 
with a wedge-shaped prolongation penetrating the adjaciuit carbonifer- 
ous strata. 'J'lie coal of the soutlioru pai*t of the Dudley field is 
distinguished by the occurrence of an extensive bed called the Main- 
coal, 30 foot thick, but tiiis dips to the south, and crops out at 
Rilston. On the east side of the coal-field, near W'ulsall, the tninsi- 
tion limestone again rises, and the ciu'boniferous beds crop out against 
it.. At Reuudesort, at the northern extremity of the field, conuel coal 
is obtained. 

In tho northern paiii of the county another coal-field (the Pottery 
coal-field) occurs, of triangular form, extending from Lone-End in the 
Potteries to Congletou in Cheshire. Its greatest breadth, which is in 
tho southern i>art, forming the base of the triangle, is 8 or 10 miles. 
There arefi2 beds of coal in this field, generally from 3 to 10 feet 
thick. The coal-works of the county are very numerous and import- 
ant; in the south they supply the iron and other kpnlware manu- 
factures of Rirmliighnm, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Ac.; and furnish 
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fuel to the neighbouring counties to a conaidcrablo distance, and in 
the north they supply the fuel to tho Pottery district. Ironstone is 
abundant in Dudley coal-field. 

The high inoorlaudH of the northern jiart of the county consist 
partly of millstono-grit and shale ; ]>artly of carboniferous or moun- 
tain liinostone. The millstone grit occupies tlie central and western 
portion, cropping out fi*oni beneath the i^ottcry and South Lancashire 
coal-fields, and overspreading the intervening country. Tho moun- 
tain limestone district comprehends the rastoni moorlands, and 
extends acroj^s the upper valley of tho Dove into Derb^'shire. There 
aro several lead-mines and copper-mines in this district. 

II ydroffrn fifty, Oomuninicafwns, efic. — Tlie county belongs allnoJ^ 
entirely to the basin of the Humber. The Trent, the most important 
tributary of that uistuary, rises from three springs 011 tlio northern 
border of the county, lu-ar Knypersley Hall ; and runs by Trcntham, 
tho seat of the Duke of Sutbfrland, past Stone and Rugeley to Burton, 
where it becomes navigable ; and 2 or 3 miles below Burton quits the 
county altogether. [Thent.] 

Tho prinoip0.1 tributaries of tho Ti*eiit are tho Lyme from New- 
castle-under- Lytiio, the Sow, the Rlyth, the 'I'ame, the Mease, and the 
Dove. The Lyme joins the 'Trent on the right bank, not far from its 
source. The Mease during a ])art of its coiir.'>e separates the comity 
from Derbyshire. The Sow rises ahout 6 miles N.W. from Euelos- 
Indl, near tho western herder of tlie county, and after a course of a 
few miles is joined on the left bank hy tlie Mense Brook, which rises 
near the Sow, and has a course neiu^ly parallel to it, but of rather 
greater length. 'J'iuf Sow flows throngli the town of Stafford to the 
junction of the Penk. Tho .Ptii/; rises near \N’^olverham]itoii, and Hows 
20 miles northward tlirough Peiikridge into the Sow, which it joins 
on tho right bank. Four miles Itoluw the junction of the I'cnk, the 
Sow joins the Trout on tho right bank. Its whole course is about 10 
>r 20 miles ; it is not navigable. The IJ/t///i rises about 4 milos E. 
from Hanley iu the Potteries, and Hows south -south- east 23 miles 
into the Trent, wliieh it joins on the left bank, 5 miles below Rugeley. 
'The 2'aoie rises iu EsNiiigtou Wood, J miles N.W. from AValsall, and 
(lows 1.5 miles south-east to Astt>u, u suburb of Birmingbani. where it 
receives on the right bank tlio Rea brook, whic.’h flows through Bir- 
mingham. From the junetiou of tho Rea the Tame flows eastward, 
receiving on the riglit bank the united streams of tlie Cole and the 
Blytli, each about 16 miles Icuig ; it then turim nortli ward, and receives 
at Tnmworth tllc^ Anker on the right bank, after which it flows into 
the Trent; its whole course is about 42 miles, i>artly iu Warwickshire, 
but chiefly iu StaiKird-ihire. 

'The Jfovr rises ncartbe northern rxlroniity of the county, and flows 
south-south-east l*y or near Louguor, Ashbourne (Derbyshire), and 
Uttoxeter, into the 'Trent below Burton, dividing through nearly its 
whole csoui'so the counties of ]>erby and iSt-adord : its length is nearly 
45 miles. It is not navigabh^. The up]»er part of its course is through 
the iH^aubiful scenery of 1 )ovcdalc on the border of the Peak. The 
Manifold, about P iniltM from its sotirct^, sinks into the gi*uiiiid, and 
after a subterraneous course of 4 miles rises again near Tlam, and 
shortly after joins tlie l.)ove; its tributary, tho HaTni>s, sinks iu like 
nuiiiTicr, and the junctiozi of the two streams takes ] dace iiiidcrground. 
The Charnel rises on Biildulph Moor, 5 miles N.W. of Leek, atic|pBOon 
after expands into a sheet of water, or lake, fraiii the lower end of 
wdiieh it continues its course by Leek, Alvcton (or Alton), and 
Rocestcr, a little way below which it joins the Dove. 'The western 
border of the county belongs to the basin of the Severn, which flows 
for about 2 miles across the eontli-wcsteru coriuu' of the county, near 
Over Arlcy. About 14 miles of the course of tlie Slutir (which rises 
near Holes Owen (Shropshire), and joins the Severn at Stour])ort) nro 
on or within the southern border of tJjo county. Tin? rivers of 
Staflbrdsliire abound with fish, such as i*ike, trout, griiyltug, chub, 
]>erch, &c. Salmon are caught iu tho Seveni, and occasionally iu the 
Trout. 

'The canals of this county are numerous. 'The most important is 
the 'Trent ouil Mersey, or, as it is Hometinies called, the Grand Trunk 
C-aiial. 'This canal, comincueiug in the 'Trent at tho junetiou of the 
Derwent in Derbyshire, enters the county near the junction of tho 
Trent and Dove, and follows the valley of the Trent to Btoko in the 
Potteries, from wheiicii it coiitimies its course north-west to the 
Mei'soy, at Runcorn Ga}>. About 50 miles of its course belong to 
Staliurdshiro. Tho Birmingham Canal and tho Birmingham and 
Idverpool Junction Canal form another important line, entering the 
county near Birmingham, and passing through the iron and coal 
district, by Dudley and Wolverhampton, and then running north-west 
into Shropshire. The length of this line is about 32 miles. Tho 
Staffordshire and Worcestershiro Canal commences in the Severn at 
Stourport, and enters Staffordshire near tho village of Whittington, 
follows the valleys of tho Stour and the Smestow, jmss«!s n<?ar Wolvor- 
liiimptoii, and joins tho 'Trent and Mersey canals near the junction of 
tho Sow ami the Trent. Its length in this county is nearly 40 miles. 
The Stourbridge Canal conimonces iu the above canal at Sbewponey, 
and extends to the town of Stourport. 'The Dudley C>anal commenoea 
in tho Birmingham and Worcester Canal (which, though not lu this 
county, is connected with the Birmingham Canal noticed above), and 
proceeds to Dudley. A part only of tho lino is in Stivffordshire. A 
cut unites it with tho Stourbridge Canal, and consequently with the 
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StafFordsliire and Worcentcrsliiro Canal. The Coventry Caiml. fi^m 
its commencement in the Trent and Morney Canal at Fradloy Heath 
to Fazeley near Tamworth, 11 niilee, belongs lo this cc»iiiity. At 
Fazeley it unitea with the lUrmiughani and Fazoli3.v Canal, which 
forms a port of the Birmingham (Jaual NavigaiioiiH, an<l of which only 
a email part ia in StalTonlBhirc. Tii the nortliern part of the county 
is the Caldon Canal, which is a brjiiich of the Trent and Mersey (Janal, 
extending from the main line at Hanley in the ]*ottorioB north-east- 
ward to the neighbourhood of T^eek, to which town there is a cut ; 
and from thence Hoiith-coHtward to llttoxcter, in the valley of the 
Dove. The Newcjistle-uuder’Lyme Canal is a short canal frtnn the 
Trent and Mersey (^anal at Stokn-upon-Trent to Nowcast lo-uuder- 
Lymo. There artj several other short canals in ilic cfiuiity. 

Tins London and North-A\'oateni railway enters the county near 
Bilstoii, and riiiiH tliroiigliout in a uorth-north-wcst direction, quitting 
it a few miles south of ('rewo. The Shrewsbury and Birmingham and 
one or two other short connecting lines pass from it in its progress 
through the Cfinniy. The Trent Valley branch of the North-Wostorn 
railway enters the county near Tarn worth, and p.-ssses yi a north-west 
direction to Staflbrd. It is continued from Colwieh through the 
Pottery district to Cougletoii, by the North Staffordshire line. There 
are also several branch railways. 

The principal eoach-roiid in the county is the parliamentary road 
from London to Holyhead, which entem Staffordshire at Soho, near 
Birmingham, luid runs through AVeilnesbury, Bilston, and Wolvcr- 
luimpton, a few miles beyond which it enters Shropshire. The Chester 
and Holyhead road enters the e<.iuiit.y at Tain worth, and runs by Tiich- 
iield, Stafford, HcclcHhall, and Knighton, into Shro|)shire. The London 
and liivcirpool road, branching from this at >V’'olHeley Bridge, runs 
throiigli Stone and Nowcastle-niider-Lyme into Cheshire. H’he road 
from London by Derby In Manchester crosses the northern part of 
tho county thr<}iigh Leek. 'J'lie road from Birmingham to Derby 
passes through Ijicliffeld and Burtoii-uiioti-Trcnt. There aro numerous 
minor roads. 


Oltmafe, >Sr>*y, Aff?'i(iufhirc . — The air of this c<ninty is sharp in com- 
parison with that of tlie conntios situated to tho south of it; wliilc 
Staffordshire is luori' subject to continued rains, which make the 
crops later and the liurvest tiioihj precarious. Tho averagi^ r|uaiitity 
of rain which falls iu Staffordshire in the year is about 3ff incites, 
wliile in the neighbourhood of Loudon thet average fall is only about 
21 iuclntH. Tlie heavy soils consequently require thorough dniining. 
The middle and southern ]ioi-tions of the county are comparativtdy 
flat, and have only gently undulating hills. Tliia portion also contains 
tho most fertile lauds, and is in tho bi'st state of cultivation. 

Of tho entii»e area of the county about I,^i0,0ff0 acres are in roads, 
wastes, and woods. The remainder is productive either as ai*able 
laml or pasture, thf» x)roportinn of arable to pasture laud being nearly 
ns five to one. Along the banks of the rivers arc? rich aud productive 
meadows, which are continually renovated by the d«qu)-^itioiia of fine 
mud in floods ; but sometinicH they ai'e flooded at a time when the 
grass is fit for tlie scythe or alrejuly cut, in which cases imich loss is 
sustained. 

n*here is not much land in this county devoted to the p’azinT of 
cattk, or to extensive dairies, but many fine boasts nrtj fatted in stalls 
on turnips, hay, and oil-enke, chiefly for the sake of tho mnnuro. The 
breed ^most esteemed is that o( tho short-horns. Of sheep, every 
breed is to be met with which is in any r<‘pnte, Tho farra-lioKos in 
Btaffonlshire arc iictivo and strong, nml in general well ke]^t. The 
Sialibrdshiro hog of the old brccil is coarser than th« Ihirkshiro nr 
Essex, blit bettor pigs Lave boon introduced. 

Divisions, Towjut, Aw. -Stafforl shire is divided Into five himdrods, 
as follows:— Cntflestone or Cuddlcston, central and west; OfTclow or 
Olllow, oast and south-east; l»yrohill or l»iivhill, north-west and 
central ; Seisdon, and Tutmorislciw, south, south-west, north, and 
north '(^iist ; with the city of Ijichticld aiul the ])oroughs of New- 
cnstlc-uiidcr-Lymc aud Stafford. It contains the county town aud 
Wough of Stai roHD; the city of LTcnrin.n; tho old iioronglm of 
NF.W(!.\sTi.i'’.-tiNJjE!i-LvMH, anil l\\AiwoiiTJi, and tho new parliamentary 
DonmghHot Stoke, WAiiiAix,nnd Woj-,vi:iiiiamito.\ ; andthemurkot- 
tovras of Briorly Hill, Bilston, Bursl km (included in the borough 
of Stoke), BiTirroN-uroN-TiiENT, Cukadle, Ecch shall, Hanley (al.-m 
mcludcal iii Stoke), Lkek, Longnor, Longton, Bugcloy, Stone, Tun- 
bWI (included m Stoke), Uttoxetku. and Wednesuimi y. The towns 
pnnted in small capitals arc described under their n^Riiective titles , 
the others we notice Lerc^ w’iih tho decayed niiu*ket-towus and i»rin- 
ciiial villages ; the population is that of 1 8r>l : 

DHerlp ^ill, population of the ccclcaiastical district 8770, about 
3 miles S.W. from Dudley, is a market-town, consisting chiefly of one 
„ 5®**^®*; lighted with gas.^ Tho parochial chaiicl occupies 
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employed in coal-mines, iron-works, glass-works, brick-kilns, iron- 
rolling-mills, boiler- works, nail, chain, and spoke-making establish 
incnts, and malt-kilus. The market, wJiich is important, is held or 
Saturday. 

/Cccleahm. population of the township 1427, about 7 miles N.W. by 
W. from Stafford, near tho right bank of the I’ivor Bow. There h 


hero a refiidoncc of the Bishop of Lichfield. Ecoloshall contains many 
well-built houses. In 1829, the chancel and north side of the church 
were rebuilt. Tlie Independents havo a chapel, and tliero are National 
sohools. The market is held on Friday, and there aro four cattle 
fairs ill the year. Tanning, malting, and shoemaking are carried on. 

Ilanlcjf, population of the town 25,309, is near centre of the 
pottery district, about a mile from Stoke. It is ibb largest market- 
town ill the district. Tlie streets are wide, have a brick pavement 
for foot passongers on each side, and arc lighted with gas. The market- 
place is laxgc and Buri*oundod by spacious ’shops. The market-hall is 
a convenient building. The churcli i?! a commodious b^ick building, 
with a tower 100 feet high. The Wesleyan and New Counoxioii 
Methodists, luilependeuts, and Baptists liave chapels, and there aro 
National and British schools. There is a large paper-mill. Tho 
markets are on Wednesday and Saturday. 

Loiu/noi', population of tho chapelry 501, about 10 miles N.E. from 
TiOek, stands on the left bank of tho river Manifold, near its source. 
Tho town possesses a neat stone chapel, with a lofty pinnacled tower ; 
a chapel for Wesleyan Mothodists ; and two schools. Tho market is 
held oil Tuesday, and there aro eight fairs, in the course of tho year. 

Lonffton^ population 15,149, forms with Ijaiie End one town, about 
14 miles N. from Stafford. The town is irregularly laid out, but the 
more modem portions are built with somo degree of uniformity. 
Gibraltar on the north and Dresden on the south aro new towns or 
suburbs. The eartheuwaro and china manufactures ai*e the chiul’ 
Htippoit of the ]i1acc. Besides tho p.'irish church and St. John’s 
chapel, there art? chapels for Wesloyaif and Now Connexion Methodists, 
Inilnpoiiflents, and other Disaentors, National schools, an atheiucum, 
a litorai-y institution, libraries, aud savings banks. IMarkets arc held 
on Wednosday and Satunlay, asid fairs at Easter and WLitsiintidi?. 

population 3054, aljout S miles N.W. by N. from liichliold, 
near tin? north-castcrji border of Cannock Chose, is irnignlorly laid 
out, hut elcoii and neat. The town-hall is a good building. I'liiiro 
are extensive gas-works. The church, a gothic edifice, wos ndniilt in 
1822. The tower aud chaii(?el of the old church still remain; the 
chaiicid is used for a school-room. Them are chapels for ludo])endents 
and Itoinon ( -otholics. The Grammar school, which is free to inhabit 
ants of Jingeley and Brercton, lias an income from enrlowment of 
270/. ji year, with si house ; it had 39 scholi^ra in 1854. There arc 
also Endowed, Nationsil, fnfant, and Roman CaUi<dic kcIiodIs, and a 
savings bsiiik. Tlioro aro iron -works in tho town. llopi*makihg, the 
manufiicturc of shcjet-iron and tiii-platu, the hat maiinfactiu'c, and the 
making of sigriciiltnni.l iniplernents employ some of tlie inhsibitjiiiLs. 
Tucsdsiy is the iiiiirkot-day ; four yearly fairs are hold, one of wliicli 
is a hirgo horscvfair, and another a large horse, csittle, and sliecj) fair. 
ITagley Hall, the seat of the iloii. Itobert (/ur/on, a tine old giithic 
mansion, stands in a spacious jiark near tho town. 

Tnnsfait, or I'anutaU Oour^f, ]io))u1iition of the township 95fi(i, ahtmt 
4 niile.-4 N. from Newcastle uudt?i-Lynn.*, is situated on elevated ground. 
There aro here a market- and court-] i oiisu ; a chimii ; clTa]iels fop 
Wesleyan and rriniitive Methodists ; and National schools. ff’hc 
market is held on Saturday. KarClienware and bine tiles arc manu- 
factured ; and there are coi*n-mil!s aud chemical works. 

' The Jollnwiiig places formerly had markets, but they havo^bcen 
discontinued Br/Zf//, ]H>pulatinii (»!* the parish 8>'2, aimiit 7 milea 
W.N.W. from Newcastle-under- Lym-', i.s a well-built town, occupying 
a dieeiTul situation. Tht? pm-ish chui'ch i.s a neat stnict urc, with ;V 
tower at the west end. The Wc.deyaii Methodists liave a chapol, and 
there arc Nationsil schools, jiartly endowed. In the vicinity aro con- 
siderable market gardems. Faii-s ai'e lield in April, July, and Octnher. 
Jiratnuoif, population of the ]>arish 35(i5, in about S iniloK N.N.W. 
from Wolverhampton, near the loft bank of tli.* river Tenk. Th- 
parish church lias a fine .‘ijiire; there arii cliapels for Wesh^.in 
Methodists, rudepondonts, and Jtomaii Catholics. The Grammar 
Hcliotd, which is fm? tho inhabitants of Brewood, lias au iiicmne 
of about 45t)/. a year. Tt Jiad fJI scholars in 1 852. ’J'hei'o mv 
National seliooD, a Uomau Catholic IVcc school, and a savings bank. 
Tlieit^ was formerly a liiim?dictino nunnery at Brewood. Oamtov/,-, 
]>o])ulation 2099, about 9 miles S.S.J'3. Irom Stafford, gives name to 
(Jaiiuock Chast.*, which was formerly (!Ovorod with oaks. Be.sides ihu 
parish «?hureh, a nort stone huiMiug of mixed styliss, there am elisqit ls 
for Wesleyan Methodists and liulejicndeiitfi. There are also National 
schools. Edgo-tools aro manufactured. popufatioii of the 

Xiarusli 1798, about 10 mile.s E.S.E. from Uttoxeter, on the right bank 
of the Dove. Tutbury i.H described iu Domesday-book, in which it 
is called Toteherie, as a borough with a market. Tho castle is also 
thci 3 mentioned. A Bouedictiiie, or Cluiiiac, monastery was foiiiid(?d 
here, soon after the Conquest. Robert do Feri-ars, otirl of Derby, 
having joined the Earl of lieiccster and the other insurgent barons 
iu the war against Henry HI., lost his castle of Tiitbui'y, which was 
taken by Prince Edward ; and, in eonsecpictica of his subsequent 
second rebellion, forfeited to tho king, by whom it was bestowed on 
his son Edmund Onmchbaek. It war subsequontly inlieritcd by John 
tf Gaunt, wIjo I'ubiiilt a groat part of it, and lived here in groat 
splendour. It was one of the ] Joccs of confinement of Mary (Jueun 
of Scots. In the great civil war it was hold by the Royalists, aud 
was not taken till the spring of 1040, soon after which it was iu great 
port demolished. The ruins of the castle ore on the brow of the 
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hill oil which the town stands, and are sufficient to show its farmer 
magnitude. Tlie church, which is the nave of a much larger building, 
is a very interesting specimen of Norman ecclesiastical architecture. 
The indepeudonts and Wesleyan and Priiniiivo Methodists have 
chapels ; ancl there aro Free and Infant schools. Some cottou-spinuing 
is caiTicd on. l^xtonsive glass-works give considerable einidoyment. 
In 1831, about 100,000 small silver coins were found iu the bed of 
tho river Dove near Tutbury. 

The following are some of the iiinro important villages: — 

Abbots Brotiilei/, population 1503, about 13 in lies E. by S. fi*nin 
Stafford, consists chieily of one Jong stmggling street, containing 
several neat houses. The jiarish church has boon inncli modernised, 
but }*etains a Norman doorway. Tlie Independents have a cliajicl, 
and them are National and Free schools. Tliree fairs arc held animally 
for cattle. Aldridge, {mpulation of the township 1173, about 4 miles 
N.E. from Walsall, has some well-built houses. The church, whicii 
hiiH been roceutly ri'pnired, has a good square tower. IMie Grammar 
school, founded iu 1718, has an income from endowment of 130/. 'a 
year, and had 50 scholars in 1853, all free. There aro also National 
and F’Voo schools. AiaTONFiET.T). Aftmt, or AlvcIoVf populatiou of 
the iownshi)! 1102, finely situatt^d near the right bank of the Chiirnel^ 
about 4 miles E. by S. from Ghcadlc, is a neat village, conluiniiig some 
good hoiisus. Tho parish church, tin ancient edifice of stone, way; 
re))iiired and partly rebuilt in 1830. 'There arc chapels for W'esleyan 
jiiftl I'rimitive. Methodists, liidctpcndeiits, and llomnn Catholics; also 
National sehools. Alton Castle, a massive stmeturc of gothic characiei*, 
reccutly tTcctedon the site of tile former castle ; St. .John’s Hospital ; 
a mechanics institute; and an observatoiy, sire among the objects 
reipiiriiig uutice. Alton Towers, tho maguificciit seat of the Earl of 
»Shn‘wsl>nry, sbout a mile from Altoil, on the opposite side of the 
Chnrnct, has been considerably alteroil and added to during the 
last few years. A Uoinan Cdthulic chapel, monastery, and schools 
wore crcctisl under the direction of the late Mr. A. W. Pugin. 
Ahibfcvofc, i»o])iilation of tho hamlet lii23, on tho Worcestershire 
border, forms part of tho iiaridi of Old Swinford, the rest of which 
is in Worccstci'shirci- Amblecoto being in the iron and hardware 
district, its population is chieily occupied in the various branches of 
the iron nianufactiiiv. Aston, population included iu that of Stone 
parish, about 2 miles 8.S.E. from iSltnie, gi\ tho right bank of the 
river Trent, has a neat district church, a llonian Catiiolic church, and 
a district scliool. Aston Hall *is occuijtied by a community of tlie 
Roman < 'atholie Order of the Passionists, who also conduct a scliool 
for boys. AmUrt/y ])qxuilation of the township 1080, about 5 miles 
N.W. from Newcasile-uiidt‘r-Lyine ; it ]tosrieHses an aiicitmt church of 
decfu'aied t:liaractcr, witli a massive ]>innacleil 1 ow(t; tho chancel was 
rebuilt a few years back. Tlie Wesleyan Mctluslists have a chapel 
and schools, and there are National schools. The Free Grammar 
school, founded in id 10, has an income from cutlownicut of 120/. a 
year, and had .5-1 scholars in 1851. Goal and iiMui-stoue are exteiiMively 
Worked in the ueighbouihoud. Ihir/aston^ population <>J7, about 3 
ijiili‘-s N. by W. from Stone, is situated on elevatc«l ground, near the 
left bank of llic river Trent, and on the line of the Grand Trunk 
Canal.* Tho ]iaris>h eliurcli is a iiiodtTii brick edilice, cxce[>t the 
tower, whieh is old, sind constriictod of stone. Near the church is 
Jhu'hislon Hall, an elegant mansion. A school for boys and girls is 
Vnipp-orted by tlu? Duke of ^Sutherland. JUtrt.on-uitdei'’JVef'dinood., 
population (»f tho townsliip lofd, about 1) miles N.N.E. from Dicli- 
iieid, lias a chapel of ease, a alone edifice of Norman date, with a 
large square tower ; chajiels for Wesleyan and Primitive Metliodista ; 
'and N;iti;>niil and Free s(jhools. JJiddididi, pnj)ulatiou 2 «‘kS 3, about 7 
miles N. i'l’oin Purslem, at the foot of the Mole (’up Hills, has an 
ancioiii ]):iri.sh ehureh ; a cha)>el of case, in tho early i'higlish style ; 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists; and a Free school. 
In tho vicinity are extensive collieries, quarries, a silk-mill, and a 
mam I factory of sjxulcs and shovels. Thei'o are hero the ve.stige.s of a 
stono circle, called the J»ridostoncs. lilo.npkh, populatiou 4 177, about 
3 miles N. N.W. from Walsall, has a church, chajiels for Wesleyan 
and Pnmitivc Methodists, aiidUoiiian Catholics; and National sell ools. 
There are coal- and iron-mines, liour-inills, lime-works, and iiianufactui*e8 
of awbbhwles, bridle-bits, &c. JJarlaston, piqtulation l(),5l»0, about 2 
miles S.W. from Walsall, bus in its vicinity coal-pits and irou-uiincs, 
whicli, with Btoiie-quarrics luid various branches of the hardware 
manufacture, employ s.. large ]>roportiou of the population. Tlic parish 
church is a brick Imildiug «>f the IGili century. There arc chaitels 
for Wesleyan and PriTnitivc Metlmdists and Independent, also National 
schools. A branch of the Uiriningliam Canal navigation passes near 
the villagt?, and is carried over tho llescot Brook, at a height of 
120 feet’" by a handsome aqueduct bridge of two lofty arches. 
Over one ])art of the aqueduct is a viaduct for tho Beutley-ruad. 
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Jiassvtt, po]»ulatioii 408, is about 0 miles S.E. from Lichiiohl. Th^ 
parish church is a xdaiu stone building with a square tower. Thcu'c is 
a Fiife school. Drayton Alaiior, the scat of Sir Robert Peel, a mansion 
in tho Elizabethan stylo, erected from designs by Sir Robert Smirke, 
is situated in an oxtexisivo and well-wooded park, about a mile noi-th 
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from tho village. Ellastonc, xiopulatlon 1312, altout 7 miles E. from 
Cheadle, has a handsotno gothic cliiuH:h, situated on elevated ground, 
near tho village ; chapels for Wesleyan and I'rimitive MotliodUts, and 
National schools. AVricna, populatiou 2300, is about 2 miles 8.W. 
from Stoke. Tho church is a now stone building with a spire. Tho 
Wesleyan and New Counoxiou Mothudi»ts have chapels, and there are 
National and Infant schools. There are largo gas-works, iron- works, 
Olid an extensive steaTn-ongiue factory. At Etruria is the oolebi'ated 
porcelain manufactory founded by Josiali WedgAvood, who also built 
the village. Fazt feg, x>opiilatiou 1G34, is situated on tho river Tame, 
which is liero crossed by a neat bridge. On the IsiLiks of tho Fazeley 
Canal arc oxtciisivo wharfs. Tape and oval luces are xiiuuuf:icturi.‘d, 
and there is a mill for cotton Bf)iuniiig and doubling. The cliupel uf 
ease, a small neat building, was erected and endowed by tlie first Sir 
Robert Peel ; tho Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there are 
National and Infant schools. Monthly fairs for sheep and cattle, and 
a yc?arly feast, ans hold, iinosall, ]>opulatioTi 2G73, about 7 miles \V. 
by S. from Slalford, h:is a commodious cluu'cli ; a chajiel for Wesleyan 
Mcthii.Vists; and a Free school. Malting is carried on, and there arc 
fiour-mills; Ifarburnr, ]io)inlatioii of tho parish, exclusive of Sinctli- 
wick township, 2350, about 3 miles S.W. from Rirmiiigliam, on ii 
uori’ow outlying slip of the county, contains many rcs]tcctablc houses, 
the residoucoEl of Birmingham mauufacturers. The chureli, whicli is 
of stone, is an ancient structure, but lias been mucli altered. Tho 
Baptist and Wesleyan Methodists have places of wui*shixi. There arc 
National and Infant schools, partly endowed; a Wosleyau school; aud 
a library. In the vicinity are numerous market-gardens. JJtmdsioorth, 
Xmpulatiou 7047, about 2 miles N.W. from Birmingbam, has a xiarish 
chni*ch, which, except the tower, is modern. In the church arc iiiouu- 
nients to James Watt and Matthew Roultou, the eminent engineers 
aud matiufacturcrB of >Soho. Tiiero are chax>els for Wesleyan Method- 
ists and liidejieiidcnts ; also National and Infant schools. Iron- aud 
coal mines eiiTidity a (ionsiderahle number of the iubabitants. Kinfarr, 
or Kiiiver, population 2872, about 4 miles W. by »S. from Stourbridge, 
has a church, x>iu*tly of Norman dat<'. Tho Wesleyan Methoilists have 
a cliax>cl. Q'lic Free Grammar school lias an income from endowment 
of about 250/. a year, aud had 3G scholars in 1854. Kinfarc was at 
one time a borough and market-town ; fairs are held for cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, in Fehmavy, May, and December. Bar-, rod-, aud sheet* 
iron aro manufactured. Kiiigslnj, x'optihitiou of the towusiiixi 800, is 
about 3 miles N. from Cheoille. The church is an aiicieut gothic 
structure, with a tower. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have 
chapels, and there arc endowed National schools, t'lockmakiug employs 
Bouio of tho inhabitants. Iu tho vicinity are Hour-mills. Lcigk, x>opiL- 
latiuu of ilie towushix> HG5, about 5 miles W.N.W. from Uttoxeter, is 
situated in a rich gnusiug district, on tho banks of tho river Blythe. 
The church, a handsome criiciforni edilico, with a battlcmciited tower 
ri-siiig from the intersection, wa.s rebuilt, exco.pt the tower, iu 18iG. 
There is an endowed Free school, population 11 'IS, about 

4 miles N.W. from Lichfield, is irregularly built and sjirea*! over a 
considerable sxnico. The x>arish church in a handsome stone building 
of mixial Norman and x»mntcd styles. Tlie Wesleyan Methodists and 
Indopendonts have chax>elij^ and there arc jairochial and Infant schools. 
Shoemakiiig einxdeys a considerable number of hands. Malting aud 
brickiuakiiig are carried on. Beaudesert, tlic seat of the Marquis of 
Aiightsey, skuids iu a spacious park about a mile \ve.st from the village. 
J/fcdc/ry, population 1423, about 5 miles W. by S. from Nowcastlo- 
uudur-Lyme; the x^n-rish church i.s of Normau character. The 
Wesloyau Methodists have a chaxicl, and tlicro are endowed schools. 
Nail-niakiug anil muchiue-makiiig are curried on. Pattitojham, x>opii- 
latiuii U3U, is about G mile.s W. from Wolverliainpton. The chancel 
of the parish cliurcli is of <*arly Englisii character, otiiei* jiarts are of 
later date : a double piseiiin, sedilia, anti uiiiiibrycs wore lately disco- 
vered. There is a National school. In the vicinity aro market-gardens. 
A cattle fair is hold <ju the last Tiiea<lay of April. Itoivlpy Regis, xiopu- 
hition l i,2i*J, about 8 miles W. from Birmingham, is dexieiidont oii 
the iron mauidactun;, which is carried on extensively iu various 
departments. Thu British iron-works at Gongreaves employ numerous 
workmen. The old parish church is at Rowley village; tho Wesley an 
mid Primitive Methodists and Bajitists have x>Iaces of worshix>; there 
are National schools, and the British iron Company’s schools at Reddal 
HilL ’i'hcro are extensive coal- and irou-niLnes ; and clay is found of 
a kind particularly suitable for the construction of furnaces. Chains, 
trace's, guu-barrcls, jews’-haiqis, gos-tiibiug, and agricultural imple- 
ments are luaiiulacturcd. Rus/uUi, population 1U4G, about 2 miles 
N.N.E. from Walsall, bus an old church, which has been much altered 
mid modernised. There aro National schools. Malting and Iiriek- 
making arc carried on. There are lime-works iu the vicinit^^ t^\iudon, 
Xiox«ulatioii 55G, about 5 miles N.E. by N. from ^tallbnl, lias a chiircli 
of early English character, stamling on a rocky uuiiucuct*, a short 
distoiwo east from tho village. Saudou Hall, the scat of the Earl 
of H&rowby, was burned down in Juno 1848. A monument to 
William Pitt stands on a hill in Saudou Viirk, and in another x>art of 
the x^ark is a gothic temple iu memory of tho Right ilou. Spencer 
Porcival. The park is open to the National schools ore 

Buxqwvtcd by tho J'*arl of Harm why, iScdgtcy, 20,4 47» 

about 3 miles N.W. from Dmiluy, is situated in a hilly distiict which 
abounds iu coal, ironstone, and lime. The manufacture of nails, locks 
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fire-iroDB, chaiDS, and iron aafoR, gives extensive employment. The 
church, erected by the late liliirl of Dudley, is a handsome gothic 
utruoture. The east window is iilled with stained glass representing 
the twelve apostles. The Wesleyan Methodists and llouiau Catliolics 
have chapels, and there are National and Infant subools.^ Shdton^ one 
of the pottery towns, population of the township 14,796, is included in 
that of Hanley town given before. SJielton ohurch is an elegant 
gothic structure, erected in 1834. The tower is 120 foot high. There 
are chapels for I’rimitivc and New (connexion Methodists and Iiide- 
pendents; National, 1 British, Methodist New Connexion, and Infant 
schools ; a School of Design ; a subscription library ; and a news-room. 
The town-hall and uiarkct-pliice are used jointly for Shelton and 
Hanley. Tlio china and earthenware manufacture, chemical works, 
browing, and the niakiug of sIioch and clogs, give extensive employ- 
ment. The North Staffordshire Infirmary is situated here. Slien&tonc, 
population 2n4«‘>, about 4 miles >S. by W. from Lichfield, lias tnaiiy 
well-built houses. Tlic3 chiii'cli, which Btands on the top of a hill, is 
an ancient cruciform structun^ with a square tower. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a chapel. Malting, boot- and shoe-making, and the 
manufacture of steam-engines and agricultural implements, give 
cousideruble employment. A cattle lair is h»'ld about the end of 
February. Smffluvtch', j>opulation of the eliapolry 8379, about 4 miles 
W. from llirmiughaui, has very ext-ensive glass-, iron-, and steel-works, 
smelting furnaces, chemical works, rolling-mills, iH:c. ; wronght-iroii 
boilers are manufactured. Mcssi's. Chance's glass-works, and Messrs. 
Fox, ITendorsun, and Co.*s eugiiioering and iruii-fouuding factories, arc 
at Smethwick. There are also works for the maiiufacturo of ]>aient 
iron tubing, and jiatent ciiainelled hollow ware. Nail-making is carried 
on very extensively, the naJlors cliiefly working in their own houscss. 
There arc a ch;:pel of ease, a chapel dedicated to the iloly Trinity, 
and chapels for A\'c.s1eyau M.ethoilists, ludepeiidents, and Haptists. 
Near Smethwick there is over the New Jlirujiiighauj and Dudley 
Canal an iron bridge, 261 feet long by 2ii feet brcjad, anj 68 feet high 
from its base, containing in all ahoiil 766 tons of iron, t^'tcinford 
ItcfftSf or popnlatitiii 27,301, ineJudiug the )iopula- 

tion of Ilrierly Hill before noticed, about 0 miles S. by' W. from 
Wolvei'h;ixnpton, is in a rich mining district. Tlie former parish 
churoh, w'hich is in the village of ICings win ford, was made a cha{>el 
of nuse about 1836, when ilic! Hew parish church was erected ait 
AVos*d»lcy; in 18-18 it was constituted a separate parish church, and 
had a district assigned to it. Hien^ arc National schools. Talk-d lit • 
Hill, ]iopuhitioii ol' the township 1973, about (1 miles N. by W. from 
Newcastle-tindcr-Tjyme, is seated on a lofty hill, which ailurds an 
cxiciisive prospect. The church, which was rebuilt in 1794, w'iis 
enlarged about 1830, and the tow’er again rebuilt. The Wesh?yan and 
Primitive Methodists have jihiccs of wurshiji. Tlicro arc National and 
Infant schools. In the iieighboiirhuud iire coal-mines and Hour-mills. 
Swinna'ton, pof»ulatiou 946, about 4 miles W.N.W. from Stone, 
possesses an ancient parish church, a Kumaii Catholic chapel, and 
National sehools. TcttcuUailj or TaUculmll, jiojmlation 3396, about 
2 miles W.N.W. from AN’olvcrhampton, contains uifiuy good houses, 
occupied chielly by luanufacturers and tradesmen of Wolverhampton. 
Locks, keys, and fire-irons are ina<lc hero. Malting ;ind brick-making 
are carried on. The church, wliich is now a I'oyal free chapel, was 
anciently collegiate. It wa.s enlarged in 1820 , .and re- pc wed in 1841. 
There arc endowed National and Infant schools. Tiptun, or Tihhinytw, 
population 2-1,872, is about 2 miles N. by K. from Dudley, in the 
heart of the iron and coal district. It has rir-cn. into iiiiportiuiec with 
the fidvaiico of these branches of the industry of Staffordshire. A 
cousidcrablc amount of heavy iron goods is uiamifacturcd for export. 
Railway iron-work, and the making of steam-engine boilers, employ 
several extensive establishments. Tlicre arc several churches of the 
EstabliHliment; chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion 
Methodists, Independents, Lkij>tists, and Unitarians ; sevc3nil National 
schools, and schools sii]>porfied by Wesleyan, Primitive, and New 
Connexion Methodist'^. 1‘i’cntham, population of the town.ship 680, 
about 4 miles S.S.E. from Newcastle -undcr-Ly me, li.*i.s a church, 
rebuilt in 1842 by the Duke of h>uthcrlnud. In the centre of the new 
burial ground, is a pyramidal mausoleum erected by the late duke for 
the family cemetery. Trentham Hall is a splendid mansion in the 
**^y*‘’* 'J'J“‘*idcrably eiihu'gcd and improved under the direction 

01 bir Charli'S Larry, who has added ai fine Lclvedere tower 1 00 feet 
high. The pleasure grounds in the park are extensive, and beautifully 
laid out ; the river 'I’rent, which runs through the grounds, contri- 
buting greatly to the bcaiuly of tlie scenery. The park is stocked with 
deer. There arc schools supported i>y the Duke and Duchess of 
Suiheidaud. \Vednv»Jitfd, pojmlution of tlae township 4858, about 

2 miles N.E. from Wolverhampton, has a churcl^ of modern date, 
built of brick; two chapels for Wesleyaui Methodists; a chapol for 
Independents ; and National schools. Thurc? is her*! a large manufac- 
ture of keys, locks, hinges, tmits, files, rasps, &c. Extensive collieric'^ 
and iron-works are in operation. W hitiington^ populatinn 806^ about 

3 miles E. by S. from 'Lichfield, has a squuro churcli of brick, with a 
stone tower, surmoimied with a lofty B]»ire. There is a Free school. 
Whittington Uoll is a lai^e ancient mansion, near the church. On the 
Heath, which is an uniucloaed sheep-walk upwaj-ils of 300 acres in 
exttml, Lichfield races are lield. Willcnftall, population of the township 
11,931, about 3 miles E. from AVolvcrhamptou, has an ancient pari'fh 


churoh ; two new district churches ; chapels for Wesleyan and Primi- 
tive Methodists, and Baptists ; National and British schools ; and a 
school supported by Wesleyan Methodists. The iron manufacture in 
various branches is pursued here to a considerable extent : locks and 
padlocks of every variety are made ; numerous iron-fouudrios are in 
operation. There are varnish-works and malt-kilns. Willeiihall is 
lighted with gas. Y'oxaU^ or YoxhaU, population 1496, about 7 miles 
N.N.E. from Lichfield, on the right bank of the river Swerborn, an 
affluent of the Trent, lias an ancient gothic church ; a Roman Catholic 
chapel ; and National and Free schools. Cotton-spinning, brick-making, 
and mating arc carried on. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical^ Jjcgal^ and ParliamfMai*y Purposes , — 
The county of Stafford is in the diocoso of Lichfield, and constitutes 
the archdeaconry of Stallbnl. Staffordshire is in the Oxford circuit : 
the assizes and quarter sessions are lield at Sti^ord, where is the county 
jaU. County courts arc held at Chcadle, Hanle}*, Leek, Lichfield, New- 
castle, Kugoley, Stafford, Stone, Uttoxeter, Walsall, and Wolvcrhaui}}- 
ton. The county lunatic asylum is at Stafford. The number of rcpri!- 
Bcntatives returned to parliament by the county and places within it 
was before the Reform Act 10, namely, two knights of the shire, and 
two members each for tho city of Tachfiold and the boroughs of Now- 
castie-undor-Lyme, Stafford, and H'ain worth. By the Reform Act tin*, 
county was formccl into two divisions, an<] two members allotted to 
each. Wolverhampton, Stoke-ujioii-Tirnt, and Walsall were made 
jiarliamentary boroughs ; the first and second to return two memherr: 
each, Walsall to return one member. 'I’hc whole number of i*ci>ri;- 
sontiitivcB sent from the district was thus increased from 10 to 17. 
By the Poor-L:iw Commissioners tho county is divided into 1 7 iniioiiK 
Alstoiifieid, Liirtou-ou-Trent, Cheadle, J^eek, Lichfield, Ncwcastl :- 
under-Lyme, l*oiikridge, Seisdou, Stafford, Stoke-u]>on-Treiit, Stoiii', 
Tam worth, Uttoxeter, Walsall, West Bromwich, AV’^olstanton and 
Burslom, and Wolverhampton. These iinioiis include 259 parishes 
and townships, and com]>risc on area of 743,278 acres, with a iiopu- 
latioii in 1851 of 566,28-1. 

Ilistuint, Antiquities, civ;.- -In the earliest )»eriod of authentic histoT*y 
Stuilurdshire appears to have formed part of the tcrritoricM of the 
Ckirnavii, or Carnabii. Under the Romans it was comprcliended in 
tho province of l*'lavia (Jiesariensis. The ancient roads, Watling-strca^t, 
Rykiiield-slreet, and the Via Dcvairn (Devji or Chester road) crossed 
this county. VV'atHng-stroet cntcrod it at Fazeley, near '^i'ani worth, and 
ran west-north-west, a little to the south of Cannock and T*enk ridge* 
into Shropshire. The turnpik4*-road from Loudon to Shrewsbury falls 
ill with Walling-street on Cannock Chase, and cuiiicides with it tlirough 
the remaindiu* of its course in this coiiiily. The .Roman towns of 
Etucetuin and i’eunocnicium were on this line of Watliiig-stret:i : tins 
first 'Was at Wall, 2 miles S.S.W. from Jjichfield ; the second near 
Penkridge village, ityknield-strcot ciiturcd the county across the 
Dove near Burton, and ran south-west by Burton and Alrewas tc» 
Ktocetum, or Wall, where it crossed Watling-street, and tiiriiiiig 
more towards the south, ran by Sutton I*ark and Perry-burr (^omu ion 
into Wiu’wicjksliire and Worcestershire. Tho Ad Trivoiiam (Dii-Trinii) 
of Richaril of Cirencester, may be fixed between Lrauston and Burton- 
upoii-IVent. The Via Devuua entered tlio county across tho Trent 
near Ad Trivonaui, and appears to have passed by Uttoxeter, and 
thl'ou^lI the Pottery district into Cheshire. Chesterton, 2 miles N.W. 
from Newcastle, was probably a Roman station. Thf>re arc traces of 
csitiips or other military works Huj>[*oHcd to be Roman at Ashwootl, 
near Kings wiuford ; at illdbiiry, betwticn LiiTningham and Dudley ; at 
Aldridge, between iSiittuii (Joldlicltl and Walsall; and in Arley Wood, 
near Over Arley on the Severn. Itijiiiaii antiquities have been dis- 
covered in various places. 

There are suiiie ancient caiiips, of which it is doubtful whethtu' 
they belong to the Lj'itish, (Saxon, or Diinish* period. One of these, 
called Ca-^tlc Old-h'ord, or 01d-I'\)rt, near Stuuall, about 4 miles 
iS. from Lichfield, is very coiisjiiciious. There arc others in Beau- 
desert Park, near Rugeley; on Abbots Castle Hill, on tho Shrojishire 
border, bctw'ocu Wulvcrhaiujibon and Bridgouorth; and at Burr 
Beacon, near Walsall. Tumuli are found in various parts of the 
county. 

On the conquest of South Britain by tho Saxons, tho county was 
included in the kingdom of Mercia, or of the Middle Angles. When 
Wulfhere, king of Mcrciu, was converted to Christianity, the bishopric 
of JMorcia (which had been previously founded under the i^ilo of Peiubi 
and Oswio, the sons of Pciida) was re-established, and fixed at Licii- 
liold. There arc tho tracos of an anoiemt camp or fort, culled tin* 
Burgh, or Brnff, near Ma(*r. 'J'ho Mercian kings appear often to have 
resided ut Tumworth. In the division of the i.-ilrind between the 
Saxons and Danes, in tho time of Alfred, (Staffordshire was juu'tly 
included in tho 1 )anelagh, or Danish territory, Watliiig-streot being 
tho boundary ; but tho whole was recovered by Alfred's BUCceKsurs. 
In the wars of Edwanl the Elder, son of Alfred, with the Dunes (910), 
a battle was fought at Tettcnliall Regis, near Wolverhampton, in 
which tho I )aiics were beaten ; and in tho following year they sus- 
tained another great defeat ut Wediii^Bfield : two years after Ethelfleda, 
Lady of Mercia, sister of Edward, built forts at Tamworth and (Staf- 
ford ; and next year one at hkidesbyrig, which some suppose to bo 
Weduesbuiy. EthelQuda ilicrl at I’amworth in 920, .at whicli iowji 
Edwaivl assumed the direct government of Mercia. Under Edward 
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the Confessor there was an Earl of Staffordshire. There are in the 
county several camps which are doubtless of Saxon or Danish origin. 

In the reign of Henry I. Staffordshire was ravaged by Robert de 
Bdesmo, who supported tiie claim of Robert of Normandy to the 
crown. In the reign of Edward 11. the carls of Lancaster and Here- 
ford, then in iiiHurreotiou, were defeated by the king at J3urton-upon- 
Ti'ciit. In the War of the Roses, the Yorkist Kurl of Salisbury 
marching from the north towards London (1459) with 5000 men, was 
intercepted at Blorc Heath, on the western side of the county, between 
Drayton (Salop) and Eccleshall, by 10,000 Lancastrians under Lord 
Audloy. The good genoralahip of Salisbuiy secured the victory. 
Lord Audloy was killed, with all his chief officers and a fourth part 
of his aimy. A stone pedestal, surmounted by an ancient wooden 
ci'oss, marks the Held of battle. Richard HI. was with his army at 
Turn woith just before the battle of Bosworth Field. 

The principal monuments of the middle ages arc ecclesiastical. 
Lichfield Cathedral is the most important. At Crozdeu, ikl>out 5 miles 
from Clicadle, arc remains of an abbey, founded in 1170 for Cis- 
tercian monks. The architecture is generally early JCnglish in style. 
The principal cntmuco and the wost-oud of the abbey arc in good 
proBorviition. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was imprisoned for some time, under the care 
of tho Karl of Shrewsbury, at Tiitbury Castle; also at Chiirtley. 
Uul beach House, where must of tho l^owdcr-Plot conspirators were 
taken or killed, Is in Staffordshire, between Wolverhampton and 
Stourbridge. 

Ill the great civil wai* the county generally embraced tlie side of 
the ]>arliainirut, though several familic^s sided with the lluyolist party. 
Some Royalists, under the Karl of Chesterfield, gurrisoned Lichfield 
Cathedral and close; but it was tikkoii by the Pariiaincutarians, ihutigli 
with the lo^B of their general. Lord Brook, in March Ifii^. This post 
was rebikeii aliout a nioiitli after by l^riuce Rujicrt, who also took 
Burton : in tlie interval the J'arliaxiicuturiaiis, under Sir AVilliam 
Brereton and Sir John Gcli, had a severe but indecisive battle with 
the Royalists at Hoptoii Heath, near Stafford. I'hc ParliauieutariauH 
occupied tlie towns of Stafford iuid \\'olverhum|)ton, and sulisequcntly 
took lOoclcshall Castle, and took and demolished Stafford Castle : they 
also besieged Tut bury Castle, but without success. Tlicir horse had 
the advmitiige in a skirmish near Leek, which was one of their [josts ; 
and ill the latter part of they gained the victory in two skir- 

mishes with Colonel Hastings, tho Royalist eommaiider, in this county. 
In lO-l.'i the king with Lis army inurehed through Stufiurdshirc before 
tlie battle of Naseby, and w'as in it again afttn* the battle. After the 
battle of Worcester ^Kifil) <.>hurles Tl. was at Busenbcl House, in this 
county, in tho rebellion of 17*15 the Pretender's army was at Leek, 
while that of the i^uko of Cuinbcu'laud occupi(Kl Stone. 

itvJ iff torn Worahip atut JUtf ucaliutt.- According to the Returns of tlic 
Census in 1S51 there w<i re then in the county ]>laces of worship, of 
w'hich .'j 77 belonged to five sections of Methodists, Jl7 to the Church 
ofRiigliuid, 53 to Jiidcpeiidcnts, 35 to Baptists, 34 to Roman Catholics, 
G to ()uakei's, G to Unitarians, 5 to 1*1^’ mouth iU'ctlircn, .0 to Mormons, 
and i to Presliytcriaiis. Thu total nuiirocr of sittings jirovided was 
2298,988. The nunihcr of day scliools in the county was 1318^ of 
'which 440 were public schools, -with 44,489 scholars, and S78 wore 
])rivato schools, with *21,<i98 scholars. Of iSuuday schools there were 
GI3, with !)3,:i72 scholars. There were 29 literary and scientific 
jnstitutioiis, with 3GM iiiuiiibers, and upwards of 43,000 volumes in 
tho libraries belonging to them. 

and Mannfad vres. — The southern jiart of StuIFordsliire is 
distinguished for its iniiuufacturiug industry iu the i>rodiietiou of iron 
und hardware (of which irt>n is the luaterial); the north-west part of 
tho county ])roduccs earthenware from tlio potteries in such quantity 
and excellonco as to have gained the distinctive appellation of SStuf- 
fordsiiiro ware.' Both those manufactures are of * comparatively 
mu<lerii date. 

Uauhs, — lix 1 853 tho county })OHscsHed 23 savings banks, at 
Bilstou, Brewood, Burtou-un-'rrent, Cheadlc, Eccleshall, Kingswiiiibril, 
Leek, Lichfield, Nowcastle-undor-Lymc, Penkriugo, Pirdiill Meafonl, 
Rugeloy, Shelton, Slienstoii, iStallbrd, Tam worth, Trciithaiu, Tunstall, 
Uttoxetcr, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton, and Voxall 
und Barton. 'Fhc amount owing to depositors, on November 20tb, 
1853, in 21 of these bunks, fur which returns wore received, was 
575,902/. 10 a 2(/. 

STAIND ROI [JJu It HAM.] 

STAINES, Middlesex, a market-town, and tho scat of a I*oor-Law 
Union, iu tho parish of Staines, is situated on the left bank of thfs 
river Thamos, iu 51*' 20' N. lut., U' 30' AV. long., distant 17 miles 
AY.S.AV. from London by road, and 19 miles by tho AViudstir branch 
of the South-Western railway. The population of the town of Stiuues 
in 1851 was 2430. Tho living is a vicarage in the nrcluleaeonry of 
Middlesex find diocese of London. Staines l*oor-Law Union contains 
13 ]jarisheH and townships, with aff area of 24,881 acres, and a popu- 
lation iu 1851 of 13,973. 

Tho town of Staines consists of a principal street, extending about 
half a mile along the main road, and of some smidler streets braiieliing 
from it. The town is lighted with gas and paved, and contains many 
well-built houses. A hnud^umo gnuiito briilge, of three arches, crosses 
the Thamos at Staines; it was erected iu 1832, at a cost of about 


40,0001., from a design by Rennie. The parish church is a modem 
building, with a square embattled tower. The Wesleyan Methodistsu 
Independents, Baptists, and Quakers have places of worship, and there 
are National, British, and Infant schools ; a school of industry, a 
literary and scientific institution, and a savingH bank. Tlio market is 
on Friday, and fairs are hold on May 11th and September 10th. 
There are extensive mustai'd-mills, a breweiy, and several Hour-mills. 
Races are held annually on the meadows. 

STALBRIDQE. [Doiisetsiiiue.J 

STALEYBRIDGE, Lazicashire, a market-town in tho parish of 
Ashton-uuder-Lino, is situated chiefly on the right bank of the river 
Tame, in 53° 30' N. lat., 2° 4' AAT. long., distant 8 miles E. by N. from 
Manchester, 185 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 102 
miles by the London and North-Western xuilway vid Trent Valley. 
Tho population of the town in 1851 was 20,700. The living is a 
perpetual curacy in tlic archdeaconry and diooeso of Manchester. 
Staley bridge owes its importance chiefly to the cotton manufacture. 
AVoolleii- cloth is manufactured to some extent; there are also brass 
and iron foundries, machine-making factories, brickfields, collieries, 
Btoxie-quarrioB, and corn-mills. The parochial chapel is an octagonal 
structure occupying an elevated site, and there aiu tliree district 
churches, chapels for Wesleyan, Trimitive, New Uonutixiou and Asso- 
ciation Methodists, and for Independents, Bujitists, and Roman 
Catholics; National, British, and Roman Catholic schools; a mechanics 
institute, and a savings bank. Saturday is the market-day ; fairs ai'o 
held on Easter Monday and November 5th. The cotton manufactures 
of the distinct are more particularly noticed iu tlic article Asutoi«- 
UNDKll-LlNK. 

8TA LHAM. [Xoui-olk.] 

iSTAMFOItD, or .STANFORD, Llncolnshii'c, a maxket-town, muni- 
cipal and jiarliamcnt.iry borough, aud tlic scat of a Pooi'-Ijaw Uxiion, 
is situated on both sides of the xiver Welland (which hero divides the 
couxities of f^iucoln anti Nox’thamptoii), in 52° 40' N. lat., 0" 28' AV". 
long., distant 47 miles 8. by E. from fjiucohi, 89 miles N. by AA^. from 
London by i*oud, and by tho Gi*eat Northern und Leicester and Stam- 
ford l•^lilvvilyB. Tho population of tho borouglx of Stamford (a portion 
of which, called Stamford Baron, is in Northaiiiptousliire), was 8933 
ixi 1851. 'J’hc boi’ough is governed iiy C uldei'xueix and 18 couxiciliurs, 
of whom one is mayor; xiud i‘ctiii*iis two metnbex’s to tlio Jin periui 
i'arliaiiient. Tho Jiviiigs arc in the ax'clideaconry .and diocese of 
Lincoln. Staxnfui'd T'oox-Law Union contains 37 parishes and town- 
ships, with an aiaa ot' 52,858 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 19,755. 

Stamfoi’d is an ancient town, but authentic histoi'y is silent respect- 
ing it till tho troubled jioriud succeeding the Jtoinaii dominion, when 
the Piets jind Scots wei*o defeati^il hen.^ by tho Britons and their Saxon 
allies, in 449. In the reign of Evlward the JCldcr in 922, the part of 
Stamford south of tho AVelland was fortilieil by tho Saxons; aud tlio 
Danes, wlio occupied the northoi'u part of tho town, submitted. Tho 
town was one of tho five Danish burghs which cunncctcxl tlioir 
Nortliuuibriau aud East Anglian possessions. In i>uxuosday-book, 
Stanifoi'd, tlicx'c called Staufoi'd, is styled a king’s boiMugh. In 1190 
tlic Jews of Stamford wore jdundei’ed, and many of iheui slain by 
those wlio had enlisted for the crusade. One of tho crosses which 
mai'ked the I’csting place of (^iieon Elc:iuoi'’s body, was ci'cctcd 
Slamfoi’d : it was cioiiiulishcd iu tho civil troubles of Chux'les T. 
Stamford returned iiienibci's to piirliaxiiunt us early us the 23i'd 
Edward I. Sevei'ul pai’liauieiits and cunncils wei'o held in the town 
in tho middle ages. Tiiere were D! parish churches iii the town and 
suburbs, and tliei o wore priories for Uarnielite, Fi'unoiscan, Dominicrau, 
ainl Augustine fr^ii's (two iu or near tho town), and Benedictine monks 
(at St. Leonaixl's, just out of the town to tho east); also .scvoi'al * hails’ 
or monastic schools. Gu ooeasion of some discontent ut Oxford, a 
number of the students retiivil here iu 1333, iuid wt'i'o not induced 
to return without givat di/fieult}'. ’I’ho town was greatly benefited 
iu its ti*ade by tho settlement lieiv, iu 1572, of soiuo Flemish 
Protestaut I’efngoes, silk and sei'go wi-avers, who settled at Staiiifox'd 
by lulvicu of Lox'd Ti'casui'or Burglilcy, loi*d of tho inaiioi*. 

Over the I’ivcr Wellaud are aii aiiciout stone bridge of five arches, 
and a handsome new bridge of three arches, built of granite iu the 
Norxuiui stylo, by tho Marquis t»f E.vetor. The town is well supplied 
W'ith water, aud lighted with gas. Many new houses have boon built 
of late yi:ars. All Saints church consists of a nave aud two aisles, 
and a chancel with one uislc. It is chiefly of early English archi- 
tecturo; tho tower, spire, and two pux'chcs are of jicrpendicidar 
ehax’acter. The other churches are generally perpendicular in style. 
Part of the nave of the conventual church of the Boned ictiiie 2 >i'h>ry 
of St, Leonard’s is still standing, and is used Oii a barn. The west 
gate of the Cai'melito or AA’hite Fiiaiy is still entire, just outside tho 
town on the north-east side. Ncox' it are pai't of a wall and a postern 
or back gateway of tho Gi'ay or Frauci.scan Friaxy. The Wesleyan 
and Reform Methodists, Independents, Roniati Catholics, and Mormons 
have >^lacea of worship. The Grammai' school was founded about 
1530 by AA^illiaxn Radclifle, an aldci'inau of the borougli. The school 
possesses an endowment of about 000/. a yeai*, and had 37 scholars in 
185-1. The Blue-(/oat school, c.stiihli>''JKHl in 17(l4, has aii iiicoiiio 
from ciidowinout of about 20<V. a 3 "o:ir; it is conducted on tho Uritiiih 
sciiool system : tho nnmbor of schohii's in 1852 was 150, of whom 00 
receive clothing sis well ns iusti'iictiou. There ai'o several National, 
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Infant, and Free scbools. The Stamford, lliitlaiid, and General 
lufirmBry, erected in 1820, in coiiHcquence of a bequest by Henry 
Frier, Faq., a surgeon in Stamford, and which has since rccoived 
several valuable a<1ditioii!il endowiiUfntH, had an income in 1851, from 
all sources, of 1813/. 8^. Tlio cost (»f the building, amounting to 
upwanls of 8000/., was defraye d cbieflj^^ by public subscription. In 
the town are numorous cntlowcd h«.s|)ital«, idinshouses, and other 
oharitie^i;, a liUr:iry and scioutific institution, with a rausouin, lcctui*e- 
room, libraiy, &:c., and a savings bank. There arc three extensive; 
breweries, and a maniifuctory of agrieiiltui-al implements. Near the 
Qrauimar scliool is a Norman gateway, anciently belonging to Brasc- 
nose Oolloge, one of tlie iiionaF-fciu hcJiooIs, and now iurmiug an cntnuice 
into a garden, llie markets are on Monday and Friday ; that on 
Friday is a good corn-market j there are several cattlc-inarkets iii the 
course of the yc^iir, and Bev(!ii 3 ’eai‘ly fairs. Fat stock markets arc 
hold oiico a fortnight 'Jlio Welland, or rather a lateral cut to the 
natural b(?(l of the river, is navigable up to the t<»w*ii for boats and 
small barges. The juiblic baths, established in 1722 by the medical 
practitioners of iStaiiift>rd, were rebuilt in 182S by the? 2 >roscTit iiro- 
prietov, the Marquis of Kxoter. Ijuartcr scssiouft aud a county court 
are held. 

ST A MFORD. [CJonn kot i ( t t.] 

STAMFORD BARON, [NnimiAi^n roNsniin:.] 

STANDGROUNl). | 1 Tuntin(iijonsiij a li.] 

STAN I )1SH. [iMNCAsirni k.] 

STAN DON. [HiiUTi’uiiDsiii UE. 1 
STANFORD RJ VKRS. IKssux. | 

STANllOBK I DrisiiAM, County of. | 

STA NLEY. I 1'j.:ktji.sijj iiu,} 

STA NMOHE, GR I*: AT. | RI tuolksi-a ] 

STANSTET) MONTFICIJET. | i:ssi:.\. | 

STAPENITIBB. [DEunvsTnnr..! 

STAJ'LKFORD. ( Nom.NoiiAMSiiii’.L. J 
STAPLEHURST. [Kism.] 

STARA.IA-RIJSSA. | Novouiioi^. | 

STARCROSS. [DiivoNsiiiur:.] 

STA IfG AUD. [Mkcki.eniii n.i.! 

SI'ARKEN BUlt( 3. [If esse Da hmstaut.] 

STARODA 15. [CzEUxN JOOE.] 

STASZOW. [PoLAXD.l 
STATEN ISLAND. [Nfav Youk/J 
STAY A NOKR. | On rs istiaksaxd.] 

STA V ELE Y. rDiiimvauniE. 1 
STAVOREN. IKiuesland. 1 
STAVROPOL. [SiMiniisK. | 

STKBBING. (Essp.x.l 

STEELE, or STEVLE. [Drj^^sr.Li.our. | 

STEFANO D'AVETO, SAN. IGenoa.1 
STEINBACH. [Fulda.] 

STEIN FCTllT. | M r nsteu.] 

STELLENBOSCH. [Caw of Couji 1 low. | 

STENDAL. [MaodtjiuimlJ 
STEPNITZ, RIVER. [BnANDi.NiUJia:.] 

STERN BEU<3. [Moiiavi a.] 

STETTIN, one of the three govcriiinoTitij of the Prussian province 
of Pomerania, is bounded N. by tlie govcrninent c)f Stralsiuid and 
the J5altic ; E. by the guvernmeiit of Ci'isliu ; S. by Brandenburg ; and 
■\V. by ^lecklcnburg. The area is about .5012 square miles. Tlie 
pojiuliition at the end of LS4*.) was ri(»2,127. The surface is level. It 
belongs almost oiitircdy to tlie basin of tlx; Odei', which river falls 
into tlio Stettincr-niifl’, a wide salt-lake that coiuniuiiieat.e.s with the 
Baltic by three narrow cliauuels. The principal of these channels 
the Swine, which runs between the island of I’scdum and IVolUn. 
The otlur chauixds arc the Pevne^ w'est. of Usedoin, and the JJirer- 
710FJ, cast of Wolliu Island. To the north of the island is the; 
harbour of Swineuiilude. Agriculture and the Baltic llslicry afl'ord 
oceupatioii to the gnat tiiobh of the inhabitants. There are few 
manufactures cxco^^t in the towns. Railways connect Stettin, the 
capital of the government, with Berlin, J’oscn, Danzig, aud Kbiiigs- 
burg. 

HfeUln, or A the cajiital of the province of Pomerania, as well 

as of the government of Stettin, a nourishing commercial and strongly 
fortified town, is situated in 20' N. lal., 14 45' E. long., on uu 
eminence on the loft bunk of tbo Oder, 78 inilea by raihvay N.E. 
from Berlin, aud has about 40,000 inhabitants. The Oder divides into 
four branches, the Parnitz, and the Great and the Little Regclitz, 
and the main stream. The principal and most strongly fortified x)art 
of the town is on the left bank of the Oder, and is connected hy 
wooden bridges wdth the suburbs, sonic of which are included in tlx; 
fortifications. The citadel is called Fort IVuasia, besides which there 
arc forts William and Leopold. The tow'u lias live principal gat<^s ! 
and eight posterns. There are several squares. Of the ]iublic build- ' 
ings, the most rcmarkiible arc — the palace, formerly the rc’-idence of 
the last Dukes of Pomerania, the governiueiit-house, t1x^ arsenal, the 
houB« of the provincial esiates, with a considerable library, the great 
barraekri, the three hospitals, aixl the theatre. TJxtc are five ehurchos 
aud a Roman Catholic chapel. Besides the gymnasium, ^ to which iin 
observatory is attached, there arc u school for training teachers, 
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and a school of navigation. The manufactures are woollens, linen, 
cotton, leaiher, hats, stockings, libands, sail-cloth, soap, and tobacco. 
Boats and sliiiis are built, and ships* anchors for all the sliips of the 
Prussian states are manufactured here. J ho trade of Stettin 
very considerable, it is Immpcred however, as tho coramcrco of all 
the Baltic porta is, by the *Soun<l dues, which render tho couvcyai 
of goods more expensive, aud the ships have not always return 
cargoes. Thus many goods wdiicli would natimdly be t;.\porte(l from 
I Stettin are sent to 1 rarriburg. Another disadvantage is tho d ifhcult 
I navigation of the Odor, ships drawing more than 7 foot water being 
obliged to at Swiuemiiudo. Foreign goods ami colonial produce 
! for tho supply of Berlin, Silesia, and the interior of Prussia are 
j iiuxiorted into Stettin. The iiuinber of sliij^s that arrive here uuiiually 
; is above 1 000. Foivigu consuls resiile iu Stc;ttiu. 

I Among the other towns are Anrlam : Uamm, 4 miles by railway 
j E. from Stettin, is a strongly-fortified town, with about 3000 iiihabit- 
I anls : l)cn\,m 'ut, 72 miles N.W. from Stettiu, at the junction of tlx; 
Tolleiiso anti the Trebcl with tho Pecix;, is a manufacturing town of 
7000 iiih.'ibitaiits, who uarry on a coiisiilerablo commoree iu firewood, 
timber, corn, ghis.s, malt, &c., by tlie J*cerie, which is navigable ior 
small craft. IjCiitlx'r, linen, glovtjs, woollcn-clotb, aud tobacco are its 
chief iudu.strial prodnets : (tt'i'ij}\inha[/cttf S. of Stettin, on the right 
! bank of the Oiler, has a population of 0000, who manufacture broad- 
cloth, and trade in com : situat«;d 21 iiiilos by raihvay E.S. 10. 

rmni iStcttin, mi the loft bank of the navigable river Ihna, a feeihtr of 
I the Odor, lias 11,500 inhabitants, including the subiirbs. It is one ol 
! the best towns in I'omorania; is siirnmiidcd with a wall, and has 
three gatc.s aiitl thret; iiostenis. The cliief manufadures are wtiollcii 
cloth, linen, hats, stoekiiigs, leather, soap, tobacco, potter^', beer, and 
spirits. There are iu the town four churches, a gymnasium, and 
sevend schooLs and charitable iiistitutious. 1'airs an; hedd miiinally 
for tho sale of horsos and cattle, wool, linen, &e. The town has a 
good exjiort trade in corn and tho other iiroducUoijs of the eouiitiy, 
Stvhuuunmlc, a seaport town of about 5000 inhabitants, situat 'd on 
the ishuxl of Usedoiii, at tlie eiitraneo of the Swine Channel of t]i« 
Oder into the Baltic, hsa sea baths, a custom -I xnise, a haixlsonx; ehureh, 
Hliiiibuilding-^'ards, and a t;onsiderable trailo. B^- means of extensive 
dams coUKtrueted in recent timen, the harbour of Swiiieiniinde, 
W'hich is tho oiit}»ort of Stettin, has been made accessible to tlx 
largest ships. Stc-amers ply ivgularJv" to Stettin, tlx; i.-le of Uugeii, 
suit! other iilaces along tlx; coast : Tre.pUnc, situatoil OJI the left bank 
of the Rega, .57 miles N.N.E. from Stettin, has spirit distilleries, ehdh 
factories, anil 5500 inhabitaiits : AU-TrvpIua^ a w'alled town on the 
Tollenso, has about 4000 inhabitants, who inanufacturc broadcloth, 
leather, aud s|»Irits. 

STEl IBERVILLE. [Dnio.| 

STE Vb'.N AG I:!. 1 1 1 1 . itT I’oii DSi i r ur..] 

STEVENTt)N. [Bljirsiiiiu;. | 

STEWARTDN, Ayrsliiiv, Seoiland, a thriving manufacturing loivn, 
in tlie parish of Stcw'artun, is idea.iautlj" situated mi tlx; rigid, li.iiik of 
the Aunock Water, in UW' 40' N. lal., 4‘' 31' W. l‘»ng., distant 0 miles 
N. 1)3^ AV. from Kilmarnock, and 18 miles S.S.W. from Gla.'-'gow. 'J’lu; 
population of the town iu 1 851 'was 3 Hi I. I'he town is lighted wit h 
gas, and eoiitaiiis iiiaii^^ well-built liouBt^s and g'»o<l .^Imps. Rrside- 
the i»arish church, there arc places ol worslii]i for Free and United 
I Pi'Csb^’toriauB and for Imh-peiidents. 'J’licre ai c sciiools and liliraries 
in counoctioii with the iiarish, the iVee and the United Presb^*- 
teriiin cliurches. llighhuiil bonnets art.; extensively^ nianiifacturiMl. 
There are mills for carding anil s)iiniiing wool. The town has also 
lung been celebniticd for its iiianiifacture of s])iixlle.-i employed in tlx; 
Hjiiuiiiug of cotton and worsted, (sirpots an; e-xteiisively' luanu'* 
tured, and linens aud damasks are woven. iSt(;el clock work is inaiiu- 
factureil and ported to a small extent. Tho ziiarket is held on 
Thursdays There are u towii-hoiiso and a jail. 

STEYER. [Ers.] 

STEYERMARK. [Stvima.] 

STKVNING, JSuHsex, a market- town, and the scat of a l*oor-Law 
Union, iu the jiarish of Steyning, is situated near the right bunk of 
the river Adur, in 50^ 53' N. lat., 0° ID' W. lung., distant 27 miles 
1*1 by N. from Ghichoster, and .50 miles iS.S.W. IVoni Loudon. The. 

I jiopiiiation of tho parish of Steyning in 1851 was 14G4. The living is 
a vicarage in the archdeaconry and <iioce.we of Chichester. Steyning 
Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with uu area of 
44,344 acres, and a j^op illation in 1851 of 10,867. The aiicieiit road 
of Biimu-strcct ])UBse(] through tho town, wheuee its name. iSteyning 
is a borough by jircscriiitiou, but was disfranchised by the Reform 
Act. 'riie jiarish churcli, with the exception of the nave, is a modem 
building. The AVoslcyan Methodists have a cha^iel. Tlio Fr 
Grammar school, founded iu 1014, had 30 scholars in 1854. There 
ui'e u National school and a inechanies institution. A i^arebiiuiit 
manufactory and two breweries allprd some exniiloymcnt. The market 
is held once a fortnight, on Monday, for cattle und com ; a cattle 
fair is held on October 11th. 

STI G L 1 A N O. [B AsiLiUATA.] 

STI LTON. [TluNTTNiJi>oii.smui:.] 

STIRLING, Stirlingshire, Scotland, a roy^il and parliamciitary 
buigli and luarket-town, and the chief town of the county, is situated 
on an eminence near the right bank of the river Forth, in 60“ 8' N. lat. 
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4® 0' W. loni[ 7 ., distant 29 miles N.E. from Glasgow, and 36 miles N.W. 
fi-oiii Kdiiiburgh by road and by the Ediiibui^gb and Ghngi>w ami 
Scottish Central railwa3'8. The population in 1851 was 12,837. The 
town is goYenied by a provost and 20 councillors, 4 of whom are 
bailies, and unites with CtilroHS, Huuformliiio, 1 nverkoithing, and 
(Juecnsferry, in the return of one member to tho Imperial Parliament. 

A castle was early erected hero, under tho pixitection of which tho 
town grow up ; and from its commanding the passage of the Forth, 
soon rone into importiiuce. Its earliost known ohartcr as a royal burgh 
is dated 1119. In the 12th and 13th centuries Stirling ciistlc was 
considcrad to be one of tho four princijial fortresses of the kingdom ; 
and it is one of tho four which are still uplndd by virtue of tho articles 
of the Union. It appears conspicuously in the history of tho English 
wars, and was frequenlly the residence of the Scottish kings. 

TJie town is irregularly laid out; a winding street, or road, not 
lined with houses thraughout, leads to the bridge over the Forth, and 
by that towards Perth. Tiie Castle Hill, a long and narrow ridge, is 
oil tho north- west si<le of tho town, over which it rises gently, but 
presents a stoop slope on the other sides, and is in some parts pre 
cipitous. Tho ]>alaoe, built by James V., is now converted into a 
barrack ; and tho adjacent hall, built by Janies III. for tlie meisting of 
tho Scottish parliament, is now a riding-school. Adjoining this ia 
the chapel royal, built by James HI., now emjiloyod as an armoury. 
Tlic! eastlo contains a de]j6t of arms, and i'l occupied by a gamson. 
Several new and wide streets have been opened and others initeh 
improved of lato years. Tho town is lighted with gas. Tiie old 
cliurcli, II fine biiililiiig chiefly of docoratml architecture, stands near 
the c:jistlo. Jt wa.s originally tho convonlual church of a Gray or 
Franciscan friary, founded by James IV^. in 1 194. Tbo ch.aiicel wa.s 
liiiilt l>y Cardinal Pioaton. Tho building now forms two cliurchcs of 
the h'.stal>lirihmciil, called the East and AVe-st churches. There .arc 
another chiireli ol‘ the oat.'il>li.‘diinoiit (?alh‘d the Xortli church, two 
pl;ice.s of worship lor the Free <3iurch, two for tin* United Prosbyte- 
riaii'*, and one each fi»r Jhiptists, Imle;ieiidcijts. Jlefoniicd Presbyterians, 
Scottish Ejii.scopaliaiis, and Roman CallLolics, Hcveral schools, and a 
wi-viiigs bank. South of the Griiy^ Friar.s (diureli is Gowiimj\s hos|>itiLl, 
liiiilt in Kio'.f ; and north of it aiH? the ruins of a ciirioiis old house of 
the carls of Mar, cjiIIcmI Mar’s Work. Another old house built by 
Sir W’illiaiii Alexander, ciu*l of Stirling, is now nsetl as a military 
hos]»it!d. Th'j old bridge over tho Forth is a stnictiirc of the lOtli 
century ; the muv bi’idgt' is mure convenient. Tho town -house is an 
old liiuhliiig with i\ spire ; behind it is ilie jail. There are commodious 
corn and meat markets, and a luindsoiuo building, the AthenaMim, 
devoted fo literary purposes. TJim? w ji.1so an (extensive agricultural 
niiiseTim. 

TJi • chief inaiiufactiiii!s are of tartan and tartan shawls, carpets, 
eottiii) goods, malt, ainl leather, Tlierts are d^'cdioiiaes for j'anis, 
rope-yards, !i!id brewcrie.s. Coiiaider.able ira<lc is carried on iu corn, 
woi»d, coals, liricks, tiles, lime, and wool. There is (Jiinstaiit corninii- 
iii(Mtioii Uy steaimu's wiilj Nmvhavoii, licith, and tin* other plavos on 
flu* Forth. 3’he Secession, now merge.l in the United J’resliytojian 
CMnirch, liad its origin in Stirling in the y-ear 17.‘5'1, in consequence of 
])roceediiigs Isiktai by the Established Church against Ehenozer Erskiiie, 
one ol' tlio ministers of the West cliureh, who opposeil the arbitiiiry 
procet‘dings of the General Assembly. 'Plnu’e are some imtiortaiit 
cliaribible institutions of aiiriciit foundation in the town. 

STl IM jIXGiSH I liF, an inland county of Scotland, is bounded N. 
by I’erthshiro, N.E. by Clackniatiiianshiro and a dctaclu'd portion of 
Pertheihiro, JO. and S.E. by Uinlithgtiwsliiri’, S. by lianarksliire and 
lluiiibiirton-Mliiro, and S.W. and W. by DuinbartoiKsliire, from which it 
is siqiarated by Loch Lonioiid : it lies betwoeii fiTt' 53' and 56' 22' 
N. Lit., 3”.3S':iiid 4*' 40' W. huig- 'Pho form of the county is irregular: 
the greatest length is 1.5 mih'S ; the gre:itest breadth about IS miles. 
3’heie are two insulated portions surrounded by the ci.»uiities of Perth 
and Clackmannan. Tlio area Js 402 Bqiiar<’ miles, or 295, S75 si atute 
acre.M. 'Pile ]iopulailon in 1851 was 80,237. 'Pho c<mnty rctiirii.s one 
mernber to tho Imperial I'arliament. 

#Va//ir<Y', (imfoyij . — The north-western extremity of the county is 
occupied by the iiiountain range \\hicli forms tho western extremity 
of ilie (irain])ians, and separates Loch Lomuiid from Loch Chon ami 
Loch Ard. <Jf this miigethc principal mountain is Hen Lonmud, which 
rises to a height of 3197 feet above the level of the sea. TJiL inonn- 
taiii is tho best known of tho mountains of Seotlaml, on account of its 
forming the southern extremity of tlie Highlands, and its situation 
near the banks of J^och Loiiioud. it is of easy ascemt, and is covered 
with vegetiition to the Bummit. At the foot of this luoiintain raugt*, 
in Loch Lomond, are several islands, part of which ai*c included in 
Stirlingshire. J^lust of this district the face of ilie country bccomo.s 
more level, and is occupied by rocks of the old red-sandstone group ; 
but ill tlie central parts of tlie sliiro it again rises into hills, which 
form the group of tho Campsim Hills. 3’licso eonaist chiolly <jf large 
tabular masses of trap, the gcol'ogicid position and character of whicli 
vaiy considerably. The other hills of tlu^ group, tho Gargiiniiock, 
Fintry, and Kilsyth hills, are cliieJly trap or whiiistono ; thnir slopes 
ai*e broken with crags and glens. That part of the county which 
skirts the Lennox hills to the south and east, and is rlrainecl by* the 
Kelvin, a feeder of the Clyde, and by the Carroii and other tributaries 
of tho Forth, belongs to tho coal distriuts of Central Scotland, and 


yields coal, ironstone, freestone, and limestone in considerable quantity'. 
The oarses, or dales, are generally occupiod by tho later formations' 
or by alluvium. * 

Hydi^ography and Communications , — The county boloiigs partly to 
the basin of the Foi*th and partly to that of the Clyde. The Duchray, 
one of tho affluents which form tho Forth, ia for several miles the 
boundary of the county. The chief tributaries of tho Forth in this 
county arc tho Bannockburn, the Carron, and the Avon. 1'he Eiidrick 
and its feeder, tho Bliiiie, which drain tho district between the Jligh- 
luuds and tho Lennox Hills, and tho Kelvin, which drains the southern 
iNirt of the county, are affluouta of the Clyde. Tho Eudrick falls into 
Loch Lomond. In the imrish of Fintry it falls over a rock 90 feet 
liigh, preaeiiiiiig, when tho waters arc swollen by a flood, a magniflceiit 
cascade : there ia a second smaller fall lower down. Tho Forth and 
(3ydc Canal has about 10 miles of its course in the county. Tlie 
Kdinbiirgh and Glasgow Union Canal joins the Forth ami Clyde C.anal 
at Port Dowiiic, near Falkirk, about 4 miles from Grangemouth. 

Tho Edinburgh and Glasgow mil way passes through this county', in 
,1 course parallel to that of the Union and Forth and Clyde oarials. 
The Scottish Central railway traverses tho caaterii ]>art of the county. 
The Slamanuaii riiilw.ay lias also a part of its course in this county. 
The roai^froin Edinburgh to Stirling, and thence to the north of 
Scotland, eiitora tho county at Linlithgow, and runs by Falkirk, 
Bannockburn, and St. Ninians to Stirling. At Caniolou, Just beyond 
Falkirk, n road braiiehos to Kilsyth, KirkiuUlloch, and Glasgow. 
Them is also a dii'oct roafl from Stirling to Glasgow. 

AAi/7, AyriciUtitrc^ rlr. — The hilly district of the centre, and the 
highland tract of the iii>rth-\vest, aro in most places bleak and hUm'IIo; 
but the earse, or the valley of the Forth, from the iieigliboitrhood of 
Falkirk to Stirling, consists of low and fertile alluvial lands. 'I’lie 
eastern side of ih(» county prosouts a fiiioly-di versified apfiearance, 
and the view from Stirling Castle is of almost iimui nailed beauty'. In 
the highland district only a very .small proportion of the land is arable. 
Oats and barley', pfitatoes and turnips, are grown. Tim soil in tlni 
valley or Stnitfi of JOndrIck is a rich brown loam. In tlio low ground 
which separate? the TTighlaiids from tho (^ampsio ilill.s, and in the 
valleys of the Forth aii'l of the Kelvin, tlie laud is commonly diviiied 
into the o.arso, or valley', and tho dry field or upland slope between tho 
Vtalley and the moorland hills. Oats and luiy form the principal crops ; 
barley and potato(^.s are grown to a consirlerablo extent ; and turnips, 
bcjiU.?, and wheat iu smaller proportions. Dairy farms arc iiumorous, 
the }>rodii(!e finding a ready market in Glasgow. This hills are occupied 
.as sheep-walks. The black fae«*d sheep from Tweedilale arc prevalent, 
'riie earse or valley of tho Forth ladow Stirling, forming the eastern 
]»art of the eoimty, is fertile, and, in an agricultural sense, is im]iortant. 
Tliem is couipiirativ(4y little waste land ; tho soil is wholly occupied 
ill tillage or ]>lani.ations ; and the facility for obtaining maiiui'o has 
tended to the j nqirovomoiil of iigriculturu. Gai\ien.s anil orohard.s arc 
niimoroiis and producLive : the soil is particularly adapti'd to pear- 
trees. The horses reared are of a superior dt;.scripbioii. Lea.s('rt are 
commonly for 19 y'eiirs. ( fraiii rents are usual in the (tarse of Stirling. 
The greatest fail's for cattle in Scotland arc held near Falkirk iu this 
county : tliey are known as Falkirk Ti*ysts, 

/firhiom. Towns , — Tho county contains 22 entire paridie.-t, and part 
of five others. The royal, luunicifial, and parliamentary burghs arc 
l<\\r.Kn{iv and STiuLiNCi ; the less important iowiis are Alva, Bannock- 
itruN, Denii^', Grangemouth, Kil-syth, and lieniioxtovvn. 

A/m, ]>opnlaiion 3058, situated at the foot of theOchill Hills, al»<>iit 
0 lulioH iC. from Stirling, near the river Devon, is a busy i uai lu fact. ii ring 
pltu'.e. Tartan shawls, blanket.^, phiidiiigs, and chequeivd kcrseyiiHU'i'S, 
are extensively' made. The Established, Free, ami Lbiitcd I'resbytcrian 
Ghurehe.? have places of worohifi. 

Denny ^ poi»ulation 2440, about 9 miles S. by E. fi-om Slirliug, 
po:?sosscs paper mills, cliarcoal grindiug-iiiilN, a dy'c-stiiff mill, a saw- 
mill, and iriaiiiifacturc.'i of linscy-woLsuy shawD .and tarlaii-clotli. 
'riicro are pl:t,eos of Avorship for i'^stablisL.c l, Fj'iw, and United 
I'rv.^ibyterians. 

(.irant/emoulhf ])opu1atiou included with Falkirk p.arisli, of which it 
forms 11 part. 'J'Jlo jiort of Grangemouth is situated about .3 miles 
N.E. from the town of Falkirk, at the junction of tlie Forth :ind 
(fiyde. Gsual with the (^arnin, near the eontbieiiee of the Oarroii with 
the Forth, 'i'hc Grange burn formerly joined the Garroii at this spot, 
but ha-; been made to join tho Forth, a mile east from tho town, in 
order to convert its former channel into wet docks. In the town are 
a moilern church iu the Norman Btyle, and a Free cdiurcJi. 'fiic basin 
and harbour afford facilities for vessels of imy size. Graijg«niioiitli 
lias a custom-house; Alloa, Stirling, and Kincardine are included in 
the pr>rt. Tho number of vessolb registerod as belunglug to tin* jiort 
on Jleeember 31 st, 1853, was 4(> sailing-vessels of ^252 Uui.'s, and 7 
steam-vessels of 828 tons burden. During 185.3 there entered the port 
817 Biiiling-vesRcls of 75,812 tons aggregate bunion, and 7!> pto.un- 
vesselB of 19,654 tons ; and thei*e cleared 791 sailiiig-VfSRcJM of 75,852 
tons, and 77 steam vessels of 19,198 tou.s. The imports are— grain, 
timber, flax, inauganose-on;, cheese, l-ark, inaniia, and geneva, from 
Holland, lielgium, and Norway; and goi»ds ot all descriptions from 
London, Hull, and other Uritish ports. The exports are— coals, pig 
aii'l wrought iron, glass, bricks, cordngo, liueii-yarn, and cotton and 
woollen goods. Vessels are built, and sail-cloth and ropo manufactured. 
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Kilsyth, population 3049, ia in the pariah of Kilayth, 13 niilea S. hy 
W. from Stirling. Kilayth ia n burgh of barony ; it has a bailie and 
four counoillora elected annually. It is iiTegularly laid out; the 
housea are amall : the atreets are lighted with gas. The parish cliui*ch 
is a modem building of considerable eleguuco. There are also a 
Free church, chapels for United rreabyterions and Independents, 
several schools, and a savings bank. The inhabitants are ehieliy 
loom weavers employed by the manufacturera of Glasgow, "here 
arc two factories, and a brick and tile work. 

.Lennoxtown, population 3108, about 11 miles N”. by E. from Glasgow, 
contains the parish church of CanipHic, a chapel for United Presby- 
terians, and a handsomo Roujan Catholic chapel. The cotton manu- 
facture is actively carried fju. Lennox (Castle is a spacious mansion 
of recent erection. 

The following lire some of the more important villages ; the popu- 
lation is that of 1851 

JiaJfrov, a manufacturing village, in the western pari of the county, 
1 8 iiiih's N. from Glasgow: population of the parish, 1900. Bnlfroti 
is neatly built and ch^an, and the shops are lighted with gas from the 
cotton-workfl of llallindallocli. Thcro aro licrc many hand-loom 
weavers. Jindge of Allan, a small village, 3 miles N. from Stirling, is 
much resorted to for its miiieml Hpriugs. Vampsie, pojmliCriou of the 
])ariHh exclusive of l.eiirioxtown, 3S10, is situated in a valley watered 
by the streams of Glassert and Kelvin. It coiitaius an alum and 
colour manufactory. In tlie vicsitiity iiro sovcral jiriut fields and cotton 
factories. Carron, a villoge in Larbcrt parish, about 2 miles K. from 
Falkirk. In the village nro f ho Carron iron-nrorks, among the most 
extensive in the kingdom. Thcro arc five blast or smelting furnaces, 
four cupola furnaces, and 20 air furnaces ; besides njills for grinding 
fire-clay, boring cylinders, grinding niicl polishing tho metal, &c. 
The articles manufactured are machiueiy, iigricultural impioments, 
camion, cnironiides (whi(di takc^ their iianii; from this place), &c. The 
CaiTon Company have about 20 vt^sscls t<i export their -goods to 
London and clscwlicre, and bring back coal and lime. JJrynien, about 
22 miles N.W. from Glasgow': population of the parish, 1481. Many 
of the iiihabiiunis are hand-loom weavers. Kippm, 11 miles W. from 
iStirling, jiopulation of tho parish ]8J>2, is celebrated for its distiller}'. 
Weaving is carried on. There are an Established and a Free church ; 
an Endowed and u l*iiruehiul school. SevcTal fairs are held. MUngavic, 
pupuliitiun about 1500, distant 7 miles N.AV. from Glasgow, contains 
a chapel of ease, a United I'resbytcriaii church, and a iwochial 
school; a cotton-mill, two blcachtieklH, three printlields, a di8tillei«y, 
a paper-mill, and several eorii-niills. St, Ninians, population about 
1200, consistH priiieipiilly of one long street of old-fasliioned houses. 
Some of these are very curious, and have not only the date of crociion, 
but tho implements or other emblems of the trade of the oiigiiiul 
occupier carved on stones on the front. Tliere are in the village 
Established, Free, and United l^rcisbyteriiin churches. The inhabit- 
ants manufacture nails, leather, and tnrtiiii and taiten sliinvls. Strath- 
hltmt', ]io]Uilation of the parish 1010, a small village 12 miles E. from 
Glasgow, eoTitains a calico print-work and two bleachfields. 

JJistory, Ant hint tits, A'c , — Stirlingshire was, at the moat ancient 
historical period, incliiilcd in the territory of the 1 )iiiiiiionii. They 
were subdued by Agricohi, a.T). 80, who formed a line of forts through 
their territory, reaching from tlic Forth to the Clyde: this line of forts, 
the Roman geiicrnl Lollius Urbicua, in the reign of Aiitoninua Piua, 
about A.n. 140, connected by a continuous riuupsurt [A ion IN us, Wall 
Ol'.] Tlio remains of cme of the foiis may be seen at Castle-C’ary, 

0 miles W. from Falkirk, just where the rampart leaves the county. 
There are some otluT sutiquitics referi-ible perhaps to the Roman 
jieriod, or to tho periods imnu'diutel}' beftire it. Several of the ]>rimi- 
tivc monuments, ns earthen forts, cairns, and mounds or baiTow's, arc 
found in Baldernock, Garguniioek, Dtmipace, and other parishes. 

('ambuskeuiieth Abbey, one of the most celebrated in Scotland, 
was founded, in 1147, by Uavid J., king of Scotland, on a small 
peninsula on the norih side of the Forth, a little below Stirling. Of 
this edifice some ruined walls and the belfry tow'er still exist. In 
the invasion of Edward I. Stirling was abandoned by the Scots and 
ncxupied by the hinglish (129G). Wullaec defeated tho English forcea, 
in 1297, at the old bridge of Stirling, at that time a wooden structure. 
The following year Stirling CosiJe, which was garriaoiied by tho 
English, was besieged by the Scols, and forced by famine to sur- 
render, in 1299. Ill 1303 Stirling Castle held out for throe months 
against all tho eilbrts of hMwiii*<l 1. in person. It was the loat fortross 
that surrendered in Scotland. In 1314, Stirling Castle, which had 
been held by the English since 1303, surrciidered after the battle of 
Bannockburn. In 1333 it came into the hands of Edward Baliol, but 
was rotakeu, in 1341, by tho Scots. The castle was the scene of the 
assassination of the Earl of Douglas by Jarncb II., in 1451. It W'as 
the frequent residence of .lanios V. James VI. was crowned at 
Htirling in 1567, at 13 months old ; and during his childhood usnady 
resided here, with his preceptor Buchuiifui, who wrote here his 
* History of Scotland.' The earls of Angus and Mur, w'ith uthors 
conocrued in *tho raid of Ruthven,' took possession of Stirling in 
1584, but were soon obliged to ilee into England. Returning next 
year with a considerable force, they occupied the town, and prepared 
to invest tho castle, where tho king (James VL) was, with a very 
inadequate force. An accommodation took place, and the judicial 


sentence which had been passed against the fugitive loi'ds was re- 
versed. This transaction is commonly called ‘ the raid of Stirling.' 
On the introduction of the New Liturgy, in the reign of Charles L, 
in 1 C37, tho privy council and tho court of session were removed to 
Stirling; to which place also General Baillie, who commanded the 
Covenanters, fled after his disastrous defeat at Kilsyth by tho Duke 
of Montrose. Tho Scotch army retired to Stirling after their defeat 
by Cromwell at Dunbar, in 1 650. Monk, whom Cromwell left behind 
him, occupied the town soon after, and in a few days forced the caatle 
to surrender. 

Of tho feudal period there are some remains iu the county. Dun- 
treath Castle, in Strathblauo parish, is an extensive ruin. The remains 
of Colzium Castle crown an eminence near Kilsyth ; and tho castle 
of Almond is a massive ruin between Falkirk and Linlithgow. The 
ruins of Maiiuol Priory are near the castle of Almond. 

Statistics: Iteligious Warship and Educaiion , — Accoiriing to the 
Returns of the Census iu 1851, there were then in tho county 99 
places of worship, of which 31 belonged to the Established Church, 
21 to the Free Church, 19 to the United I’l’esbytcrian Church, 7 to 
Methodists, 0 to Independents, 5 to Baptists, 4 to Roman Catholics, 
2 to Reformed Prcsbyteriaiis, and 2 to EpiscofMilians. The total 
number of sittings provided in 90 of these places of worship wif 
49,272. Of day schools there were 170, of which 103 wero public 
schools, with 8432 scholars, and 07 private, with 2918 scholars. The 
number of Sabbath schools was 99, with 8122 scholars, and of evening 
schools for adults 17, with 415 scliolurs. There' wero four literary 
and scientific institutions with 787 members, and 2200 volumes in 
tlieir libraries. 

Savings Eanhs . — In 1853 the county possessed three savings banks, 
at Falkirk, Lenuoxtown, and Stirling. The amount owing to depositors 
on November 20tli, 1853, was 31,1 02f. 8& 3cZ. 

STJS'J’EJ). [Essex.] 

STOCKB RIDGE, Humjishirc, a market-town, and the seat of a 
T*oor-Law Union, in the parish of Stock brid go, is situated on the 
banks of thc^ river Anton or Test, in 51** 0' N. lat., 1“ 29' W. long., 
distant 9 miles W.N.W. from Winchester, and 06 miles S.\V. from 
London. The jiopulation of the borough mid parish, whic.li are eo- 
extf'usivG, was 1000 in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the 
archdeaconry iiud diocese .of Winchester. Stockbridge J'oor-Law 
Union cuutuins 14 purislies and townships, with an area of 43,843 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 7307. Btockbridgo is a borough 
by prescription, and returned two moinbers to I'arliamcut till the 
passing of tho Reform Act, w'heu it was disfranchised. Tho town 
pussesses a neat tuwu-hall. The principal street conlaiiiH seven 
bridges— over the river Anton at the west end, the Andover Canal 
about tho middle of the town, and five small trout streams which 
cross the street at diflcrciit parts. TJio parish church was erected in 
the reign of Stephen. I’herc are a chapel for Independents, and a 
parodliial school. I’lirchmcnt is maiiufuctured to some extent. Tho 
market is held on I’liursday ; and on J uly 1 Oth is held one of the 
largest fairs in the county for lambs. Races are held iu the neigh- 
bourhood. 

HTO'CKHOIjM, the capital of Sweden, is situated in 59" 20' N. lat., 
IS" E. lung., on tlio channel by w'bich the Millar Lake discharges its 
waters into the Baltic, about 3t> miles from tho sea by the windings of 
the eliannel, but not more than 21 miles in a straight line. Tho 
chauuel is interspersed with numerous rocky islands. • 

The city of Stockholm is built partly on the continent and partly 
on nine islands formed by tlic above-mentioned ohannol : the islands 
ai’o called holmcu. The Stadcu Island, or Stockholm, occupies the 
centre of tho town, and contains several fiiiu public and private 
buildings. Tho royal palace, an edifice of great architectural merit, 
coiiiiiletcd iu 1753, stands on an eminence, and has attachml to it a 
largo garden. It contains a library and eoUeotions of jiaintingH, 
coins, and antiquities. Near the palace is the colossal statue of 
Gustavus III., of bronze ; and iu its vicinity, along the eastern shore 
of tho island, is tho prujier harbour of the town, iu which the largest 
vessels find excellent anchorage. .The Staden contains also the 
cathedral, or SL Nicolai church, in which tho icings of Sweden arc 
now crowned; and the Riddurhus, or hall of assembly of the nobles, 
iu front of which is a statue of Gustavus Vasa, of bronze. From tho 
Stadon a btoiio bridge leads to the Kiddarholmeu, which is much 
smaller than Stockholmcn, but which contains the old pala9e and tho 
old church of Riddoi'holmen, iu which the kings and distinguished 
persons born in Sweden are buried, and about 5U00 flags are hung up, 
the trophies of the Swedes iu their numerous wars. In this church 
are the retuains of Gustavus Adolphus. Riddarholmcn Island contains 
seveiid other public buildings. 

Slider Malm, or the southern division of Stockholm, is built on 
tlie ifclaud of the same name, which ia about 3 miles long and nearly 
2 miles across in the widest pari ; it is joined tb Stockholmcn by a 
long bridge of boats, and provided with a large lock on account of 
the great rapidity with which Lake Millar sometimes discharges its 
watoi*s. In the Slider Molrn is the great depot of iron. The most 
rcmarkablo of the buildings are tho town-hall, the Dauviken, or Great 
Hospital, and the Maria Mngdideue and tho St Catharine church. 
The island of Lang Holmen, which is fai-ther west, and is united to 
the Slider Malm by a bridge, contains the houses of correction; and 
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on Riikning Holmen, whicli likewise is joined to Slider Malm by a 
bridge, there is a park. 

The Norr Malm, or northern dirisiion of the town, is on a gentle 
slope, which gradually rises about 200 feet aboro the sea-level. It is 
much better built than the Sbder Malm, and has several fine squares 
and streets. A well-built bridge oonnoots it with Stookholmen. On 
the finest of the squares, called that of Oustavus Adolphus, is the 
bronze equestrian statue of that great king. Near the squares is the 
king’s g^en, which is used as a public promenade. Among the 
churches of this part of Stockholm, that of Adolphus Frederick is 
distinguished by its beauty. The obsorvatoiy is well provided with 
astronomical instruments and a libruiy; ^ere is also a botanical 
garden. The island of Kungsholmeu, which lies west of Norr Malm, 
IS joined to it by two bridges. It contains the great iron-foundry estab- 
lished by an Koglishmau, Mr. Owen ; a lai^e hospital, the Bible 
Iirinting-ofiicc, and the royal oannon-foundry of Mariobeig. Contigu- 
ous to the Norr Malm on the east is Ladugords Oiirdet, part of which 
has been built upon, whilst another part has been converted into a 
royal park, called Uumblegord (Hop-garden), to which the public baa 
access. The island of Blasii Holmen has been converted into a 
peninsula by filling up the narrow channel which divided it from the 
oontinent, and bow constitutes a portion of Norr Malm. It contains 
Bomo fine buildings. Kostellholmeii, a very (devaied island, is planted 
with fine trees ; a castle is built here for the defouoe of the entrance 
of the harbour. 

Stockholm is distinguished for the beauty of its environs. This 
arises in part from the diversified channels which separate the islands 
on which the city is built, and the picturesque variety of the channel 
lianks. Country-houses are dispersed over the hills surrounding the 
town ; but the chief place of holiday resort is the zoological garden, 
which lies eastward of the town. It occu]Mes a peninsula two miles 
long and about ono niilci wide. Within the zoological garden is the 
royal country-seat of Johansdal, formerly called Uosendal, which is 
RiiiToiiuded by a large park. The moat diatiiigiiished of the royal 
coiiii try-houses lie to the west of the town, ou islands in the Lake of 
IVIiilarn ; Uiey are Gripsholm, Drottuingholm, and Swartsjb. 

Stockliolm is tlio seat of the government, aiid the place where the 
legislative bodies generally meet. It contains the offices of the 
hniiichcs of fi<l ministration and the aiiperi<ir courts of justice. Besides 
the Uoyul Society of Sciences of Stockholm, which has greatly con- 
tributed to the udvancenieut of natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
natural history, there are a royal academy of literature, history, and 
iiiitiipiities ; the Swedish nciidetii}*, whoso object is to promoto the 
cultivation of the native language ; an acaileiny of military sciences ; 
an aciuhmiy of liberal arts; a musical academy; an academy of 
agriciiUiiro, mid numerous scientific, literary, and benovoleut institu- 
tioiiri. The institutions for education are also iitinioroua. 

I'iie population of Stockholm in 1844 was 84,1 G1 ; in 1850 it was 
$13,070. Stockliolm is the most industrious and commercial town of 
Sweden. There are inunufactiircs of cloth, cotton, calico, silk, ribands, 
sugar, tobacco, leather, castirou, and soap. l^arge (juaiitities of 
foi'iMgii, and especially English, manufactures arc annually imported. 
Nearly the whole of the superfluous produce of the countries north 
and west of Stockholm is broiiuht here, to bo exported to foreign 
coniitrios. It is mostly shipped in Swedish vessels. The most import- 
ant article of ex]ioi't is iron. Timber, board^^, tar, pitch, copper, 
cobalt, ready 'built vessels, steel, bricks, and a few manufactured 
ui-ticles arc exported. An act ive commerce is curried on with England, 
the Unite<l States of Noi'th America, Denmark, France, Frussia, 
Fortugsil, the Nutherlauds, and Italy. The must important ariicltss 
of iiiipoi*t are sugar, coffee, woollen manufactured goods, cotton, silk, 
liiieuM, china and crockery, cheese, hides and skins, tallow and caudles, 
dyeing-woods, rniSius, tea, butter, wool, and spirits. 

SroCKFOU’r, Chesldrc, an important niaDufacturiug town, muni- 
cipal kn<l iNirliameutary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the jMirisli of Stockfiort, is situated near the point where the rivers 
Thame and Goyt, by thoir junction, form the Mersey, in 63** 25^ N. lat., 
2** 8' W. long., distant 33 miles N-K from Chester, 176 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 1824 miles by the North-Westorn railway 
viil Trent Valley. The population of the borough in 1861 was 68,836. 
The borough is governed by 14 aldermen and 42 councillors, of whom 
one is mayor, and roturns. two members to the Imperial Parliament. 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester. 
Stockport Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and townships^ with 
an area of 30,70U acres, and a iiopulation in 1861 of 90,174. 

The town of Stockport is irregularly laid out. In the centre is a 
large open market-place. The new market-house has a handsome front, 
and contains a large hall, covered by a semicircular iron roof, with 
lights ill the crown. The town is well paved, and is lighted with gas. 
The market-place and thq parish church are ou a tolerably extensive 
level ou the sunimit' of the hill on which the town is built. There 
are four bridges in or near the town, over the Mersey, and one over 
the Thame. The ‘ old bridge* over the Mersey, near the morket-plaoe, 
is of one lofty arch. Below the old bridge is a bridge of 11 arches, 
crossing not only the river, but its valley, at an elevation of 40 feet 
above the water. Vernon Bridge was built by gubscriptiou in 1829. 
Tho Manchester and Birmingham branch of the North- Western rail- 
way is carried over the volley of the Mersey by a magnificent viaduct 
QISOU. DIV. VOL. IV. 
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The parish church, except the chancel, which is of tho decorated 
style, is modern, having been rebuilt early in the present century, in 
the perpendicular style of architecture. Thera are in the borough 
7 other places of worship belonging to the Establishment, 16 belong- 
ing to five sections of Methodi^ 6 to Independents, 8 to Baptists, 
and 1 each to Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and Mormons. The 
Grammar and Free schools, founded in 1487, are under tho patronage 
of the Goldsmiths* Company of London;^ the number of soholars in 
1854 was 38 in the Free school, wd 100 in the Grammar school ; the 
school possesses two exhibitions of 601. each at Oxford or Cambridge, 
tenable for S| years. There are also National, British, and Infant 
schools; schools connected with the IVesloyan Methodists and the 
Roman Catholics; a mechanic institute; several news-rooms; an 
infirmary; and a savings bank. 

Stockport is one of the priiioipal seats of the cotton manufacture. 
Thera are about 100 firms in Stookport and Heaton Norris engaged in 
difierant branches of this manufacture ; there are also three cotton- 
printing establishments, two bleaching establLshments, and several 
dye-houses. Besides the cotton manii^cture, which is the staple of 
the town, the^ manufiioture of silk goods, thread, hats, brushes, 8piuille.s, 
and shuttles is carried ou. There are extensive engine- and machine- 
factories, yeveral iron- and brass-foundries, and breweries in tbe town ; 
and brick-fields in the vicinity. A branch canal cominuiiicates with 
tho Manchester and Ashton Canal. The market is on Friday, and is 
the most important in Cheshire for corn, oatmeal, and choose. There 
are four yearly fairs, chiefly for cattle. Betty sesaious and a county 
court are held in the town. 

STOCKTON, distinguished as STOCKTON-UPON-TEES, Durham, 
a market-town, soa-port, municipal borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in tho parish of Stockton-upou-Tees, is situated on the 
left bank of the river Tees, about four miles from its mouth, iu 
54'* 34^ N. lat., 1° 18' W. long., distant 20 miles S.E. by S. from 
Durham, 242 miles N. by E. from London by road, and 2474 miles 
by the Great Northern and Leeds Northern railways. The population 
of tho borough in 1861 was 1867; that of tho town of Stockton was 
9808. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and IS councillors, of 
whom one is mayor. Tlio living is a vicarage in tbe archdeaconry ami 
diocese of Durham. Stockton l*oor-Law Union contains 42 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 83,774 acres, and a population in 1861 
of 44,433. 

Stockton was at mi early period the rosidenco of the bishops of 
Durham, who had a moated manor-house here, which afterwards was 
called the castle. The castle was demolished in 1G62. The traces of 
the moat and embankment still mark the site. The river Toes 
approaches Stockton iu a northward direction, and then makes a 
sudden bend towards the easL The town is laid out with couMidor- 
able regularity ; the principal street is broad, and extends nearly u 
mile from south to north. The wharf is ou tho bank of the river, 
just above the bend, and runs fiarallel to the High-street. At tho 
southern extremity of the High-straet a road from it crosses the 
Tees into Yorkshire by a stone bridge of live arche'*, Tho houses 
are for the most part of brick. Besides the parish church, a spacious 
brick-building erected early in the lust century, there is another, called 
Holy Trinity church, a neat gothic edifice with a square tower, sur- 
mounted with an octagonal spire. There are places of worship for 
lude(Kmdeuts, Baptists, Methodists, IVesbyteriaiis, (luakers, Uoinan 
Catholics, and Unitarians ; National, British, Infant, Wesleyan, and 
Homan Catholic schools ; a school of Industry for girls ; a Blue-Coat 
cliarity school ; a mechanics institute ; news-rooms ; a dispensary, and 
a savings bank. Tho town-hall is a quadrangular building, suriuountcil 
with a clock-towor and spire. Thera are a custom-house, asseiubly- 
rooins, billiard-rooms, ood a small theatre. 

The princitml manufacture of Stockton is that of linen and sail- 
cloth: shif^-building, rope and sail-making, anil yarn and worsted 
spinning are carried on; thero are also iron- and brass-foundries, 
breweries, and several corn-mills. The navigation of the river Tees 
has been improved by a cut just below the town, whereby a cont^ider- 
able bend is avoided. The chief imports are timber, deals, moats, 
spars, staves, iron, hemp, flux, tallow, oak-bark, linseed, clover-seed, 
hides, &c., from foreign parts ; and groceries, wine, spirits, and colonial 
produce brought coastwise. The exports to foreign parU are chiefly 
load, and that iu small quantities : tlie exports coastwise to London, 
Leith, Hull, Sunderland, Ac., are chiefly of flour, butter, cliorse, 
bacon, oak, timber, linen, linen and worsted yarn, le^, and especially 
coal. The number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of 
Stockton on December 31st 1863 was — 167 sailing-vessels of 28, loS 
tons aggregate burden, and 20 stoam-vessols of 608 tons aggregate 
burden. During 1853 there entered the port 1000 sailing- ve^^suls of 
98,274 tons, and 1 steam-veaael of 13 tons burden, and cleared 31 Gl 
Bailing- vessels of 306,640 tons burden, and 18 steara-vrssols of 1133 
tons. By the Stockton and Darlington, the Stockton, Hartlepool, and 
Clarence, and the Leeds Northern railways, which have stations at 
Stockton, the town is placed iu connection with the whole railway 
system of England and Scotland ; there are also several branch and 
junction lines for local convenience, iu conveying tho produce of the 
numerous collieries. Markets are hrld ou Wednesday and Saturday. 
Two yearly fairs are hold, bosiilcs a cattle-fair, or grout market, ou Hie 
last Weduosilay of every month. There aro exteusivo coal-worka and 
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Bome brick-yardfl near the town, and aalmon and other fisherioa in the 
Tees. A county court in held in the town. 

STOCKTON. [Califoukia.] 

STOGUMBER. [Somerbrtshirx.] 

STOKE. [Suffolk.] 

STOKE DAMEREL. [PiiTMOUTH.] 

STOKE FERRY. [Norfolk.] 

STOKE POGES. [BncJKiNaiiAMsnTRF.,] 

STOKE, diatinguiBhod as STOKE-UPON-TRENT, Staffordshire, a 
market-town, parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Stoke, is situated in f»3® 0' N. lak, 2“ 10' 
W, long., distant 1C miles N. by W. from Stafford, 148 miles N.W. 
from London by road, and 145.1 miles by the North Western and 
North Staffordshire ruilwaya The population of Stoke parliamentary 
borough, which includes an extensive district, was 84,027 in 18.51. 
The borough retiinis two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeiiconry of Stafford and diocese of 
Lichfield. Stnko >*oor-Tjaw Union consistB of the parish of Stoke, with 
an arc^a of 10,40U acres, and a population in 1851 of 57,042. 

In this district, the chief seat of the earthenware manufacture of 
P'ngland, familiarly designated "the Potteries,” arti the market-towns 
of Biirsleiii, IbiiiJoy, Lauc-Knd (with Longton), Stoke, and Tunstall 
Court. llURSLr.M is descrilied in a separate article. Tjaiie-End, Tiongton, 
Hanley, and Tunstall uni noticed under Staffouiksuthf. Stoke has 
many inodiirn bonscs, built on a regular plan. The town-hall is a 
neat building, with an engine and lock-iip-house beneath. The church 
is a modern gothic Htructure, with a tower 112 feet high. The Baptists 
and Roman CaihoUcs have jilaces of worship, and there are National 
schools and a llioccsaii school. I'lie earthenware manufactories of 
Stoke nni among the most important in the district. There are 
iiiiTiierous coal-works iu the vicinity. The market is on Saturday, 
and is well supplied. 

STOK K( : LTM SLANT ). [ Cornwat.l.] 

STOKESLKY, N«irth Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, and the 
seat of a Ponr-Tjnw’ Union, in the parish of Stokesley, is situated in the 
fertile district of (Mevclaiid, in 54“ 28' N. hit., 1“ 11' W. long., distant 
42 miles N. hv W. from York, and 238 miles N.N.W. from London. 
The po]udai-ion of the parish of Stokesley in 1851 was 244C. The 
living is a rectory iu the archdeacon ly of Cleveland and diocese of 
York. Stokesley Poor-Law Union coiitiiins 28 ]uuislies and townships^ 
with an area of 60,374 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8666. 

Stokesley is washed on the south by a remarkably fine trout stream, 
a brancli of the river Leven. At a distance of from four t€) six miles, 
tbo Cleveland Hills rise in the form of a semicircular amphitheatre, of 
which tSlokcsley is the centres The towm consists chiefiy of one street, 
with many well-built houses, and is lighted with g.as. Besides the 
parish church, tlicro are ])laceM of worship for Wesleyan, Primitive, 
and Calvinistic Metliodists, and Independents. J’restou Grammar 
school liad 42 scholars in 1854. The National schools, called the 
schools of the Tjungbaurgh West Society, :ir<i partly endowed. There 
are si disjiciisory, a niechanics institute*, sind a savings hsiiik. An annual 
court-lcet, a county court, sind weekly petty sessions are held. The 
town has a cousiderablo manufacture of linen. A good market is held 
on Saturday, and fairs three times iu the year. 

STOTiPK ICusLiN.] 

STONE, Staffordshire, ii market-town iiml the scat of a Poor-Law 
Union, iu the piiri.sli of Stone, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Trent, in .52“ 54' N. lat., 2" 8' W. long., distant 7 miles N, by E. from 
Stafford, 141 miles N.W. by W. from Loudon by road, and 138 miles 
by the North-lN'esterii and North SUiffordshire railways, viA Trent 
Valley. The population of the town of Stone in 1851 was 344.3. The 
living is a i)crpotual cumey in the archdeaconry of Stafford and 
dioccBC of Lichfield. Stone Poor-Law Union contains 10 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 68,524 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19.:;4I. 

Tho principal street of the town of Stone is a portion of the road 
from London to Liverpool. The river Trent is here cro.ssed hy a 
bridge. The town is lighted with gas and paved. The parish church 
contains a marble moiiuiiicnt to the memory of Earl St. Vincent, 
with a bust of tbo carl by Cbantrcy. Christ churcli is a modem 
district church, erected iu 1840. The Wtjsleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Roman Catholics have ])1a(!c.s of Avorshij). The Free 
Grammar .<<ehool, founded ill 1558, is free to six boys of the parish, 
and to 21 others on payment of a small fee. There are National and 
Infant schools, u mcehanics iiistitulion, a literary society, and a savings 
bank. Shocmakiiig, Riming, inaltiiig, and brick-making are carried 
on. A county court is held. Tuesday is the market-day ; a fair for 
cattle is hold fortnightly ; tnarkots for chcosc and bacon are held in 
Ajiril and November, and for cattle and sheep on August ,5tU. Some 
remains of an ancient Augustiuiun mouiiatery are situated near tho 
parish church. 

STOXk:. [Kent.] 

STONEHAVEN. [KiNCARDiNEsniuE.] 

STONEHENGE. [\Vii/rsuiUK.J 

STONEIIOIJSE. IGLourEsTKRsmiiE; Lancasuiue; Plymouth.] 
STONEYFORD. [Kilkenny.] 

STON EYH URST. [Lanuasfhhe.] 

STORNOWAY. [Iloss-siiiiiE,] 


STORRINGTON. [Sussex.] 

STOURBRIDGE, Worcestershire, a market-town, and tho seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Old Swinford, is situated on the left 
bank of the river Stour, in 62® 27' N. lat., 2® 8' W. long., distant 23 
miles N. hj E. item Worcester, 122 miles N.W. by W. from London, 
and 125 miles by the North-Western and Oxford Worcester and 
Wolverhampton railways. The population of the town of Stourbridge 
iu 1 851 was 7847. The Rving is a perpetual curacy, in the arehdeaoonry 
and diocese of Worcester. Stourbridge Poor-Law Union contains 17 
parishes and townships^ with an area of 16,200 acres, and a population 
ml851 of 57,350. 

Stourbridge derives its name from its bridge over the Stour. The 
bridge is of stone, and forms at this place tho communication between 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire. The town is rather irregularly 
built. The market-house is a spacious luodom structure. Besides 
the church, which was built by subscription in 1742, there are places 
of worship for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Unita- 
rians, Quakers, and Roman Catholics. The Free Grammar school, 
founded by Edward VI. in 1551, is under tho patronage of eight 
governors, and had an income in 1837 of 462^. a year from rent ; the 
number of scholars in 1854 was 44. There arc endowed National 
schools and an Infant school. The manufactures of Stourbridge 
consist cliiefly of iron, glass, and firo-bricks. The bricks are made of 
the Stourbridge clay, which has long been celebrated for its excellence 
in resisting the action of fire ; crneiblcs arc also niofle of it. 

STOURPORT. [WoRrESTERsiiiME.] 

STOW, a hundred in tho county of Suffolk, which with several 
parishes in the adjoining hundred of Blackboum, has been coiistitufi^d 
a Poor-Law Union. Stow Union, tho seat of which is at STOWMAiJKivr, 
contains 34 parishes and townships, with an area of 55,342 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 21,110. 

STO^^^-ON-THE-WOLD, Q]oucestcr8hii*e, a market-town, and tho 
scat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stow-on-thc-Wold, is 
situated in 5V 66' N. lat., 1“ 43' W. long., distant 26 miles E. hy N. 
fn^m Gloucester, and 82 miles W. by N. from London. The poinila- 
tion of tho parish in 1851 was 2250. The living is a rectory, in the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester and diocese of Gloneoster and Rj’istol. 
Stow-oii-the-Wold Poor-Law Union contains 28 parisheK and town-shi^w, 
with an area of 41,131 acres) and a population in 1851 of 0032. The 
stn^ets arc irregularly arranged, and the houses, which are built of 
stone, are in general low. T'ho parish church is a Hulnstiuitiid struc- 
ture, ctrcctod during the 14 th and 15th centuries. In tbo town are :i 
chapel for Baptists, a Free Grammar scliool, founded in 1600, which 
had 120 scholars in 1854, National and Tiifimt schools, and u savings 
bank. Shoe-making affords considerable cinployinent. The Uiiirkiit 
is held on Thursday ; there are fairs on May 12th and October 21th. 

iSTOW E. [Bi j(;k tNu it a m.siiire.] 

STOWMAliKET, Suffolk, a market-town, and tho seat of the Stow 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stowmarket, is situatetl on the river 
Gipping, in 52” 11' N. lat., 0® 69' E. long., distant 12 miles N.N.W. 
from Ipswich, 76 miles N.E. from Loucion by road, and 80 iiiilcH by 
Uie Eastern Counties and hkistem Union railways. The ]ioi>ii1atio]i of 
tho town of Stowiiiarkct in 1851 was 3161. The living is a vicarage, 
in the archdeacoiuy of Suffolk and dioersc of Norwich. 

Stowmarket town contains sonie well-built houses, and is lighted 
with gas. The parish c:1iurch is a handsome building, j»artly tlccoratial 
and partly ])erpeiidieular in style; tbe tower is surinounted with n 
\voodcn s)>ise, 120 feet high. Tho Rayitists and Independents have 
places of worship, and there an? National schools. Tiiere arc an iron- 
foundry, and a^small manufactoi'y of ro])C, twine, and sacking. Tho 
Gipping has been iriadc navigable up to tho town, and tiiiilM?r, deal, 
cools, and slate, arc brought up from Ipswich. Tlic market, on 
Thuraday, is well supplied with com, cattle, and general mcrehaiidisc ; 
there are three yearly fairs. 

STRABANE, (bounty of Tyrone, Ireland, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on tho river Mournc, .md 
on tho Dublin and Londonderry road, in 54“ 50' N. lat., 7“ 28' 
W. long., distant 20 miles N.N.W. from Armagh, and 130 miles 
N.N.W, froin Dublin byroad. Tho population in 1851 wa.s 5079, 
besides 628 inmates of tlie Union workbonse. Btrabaue Poor-Law 
Union comprises 21 electoral divisions, with an area of 131,341 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 40,161. Tho town consists of 
an irregular group of streets and lanes, on tho right bonk of the 
river, and a suburb of a single winding street on the left bank. The 
more modem streets contain bottio handsome houses. Besides tho 
parish church there are chapels for Roman Catholics, Proshyteriaus, 
and Methodists, several schools, a savings bank, a court-house, fever- 
hoapitul, dispcnsaiy, and bridewelL A canal, four miles long, between 
the Foyle and Stiabono, facilitates its trade with Londonderiy. Tho 
linen trade is carried on hero. Strabane has an important solmon- 
fishory on the river Foyle. (Juarter and petty scssiouB and a manor- 
court are held in the town. Fairs are hold sixteen times in the year. 
Strabane returned two members to the Iri.sh I*arliamont, but the cor- 
poration was dissolved by the Irish Municipal Reform Act. 

STRADBALLY. [Queen’s County.] 

STRAI^SUND, oiH! of tho three governments into which the 
Prussian province of Pomerania is divided, consists of what was 
formerly Swedish ^Pomoroma^ with tho island of Rttgen and some 
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otlitsr islands. It is bounded N. by the Baliio, E. md S. by the Peene, 
which separates it from the government of Stettin, and W. by Meok- 
lenbuig-Schwerin, from which it is dividod by the navigable xivem 
Ti'ebel and Reckenits. The area is 1G72 square miles^ with a popula- 
tion of 187,058 at tho end of 1849. The surface of the government is 
flat. The soil is a hea^ loam and black mould of superior fertility. 
Tho pioducts consist chiefly of wheat, lye, barley, peas, flax, and 
tobacco. Tho breed of homed cattle is not numerous, for want of 
sufficient posture ; sheep and hogs however are reared in great xium- 
hers, and there are immense flocks of geese. There are no manufac- 
tures of any importance except perhaps tobacco and spirits. Tho 
exports oro flour, malt, and com. The iishories ore very profltable. 

Stralaund, tho capital of the government, is situated in 54"" 15' 
N. hit., IS"" 8' E. long., in a sandy plain, bounded on one side by the 
Strait of OcUeu (which separates the island of Riigen from tho conti- 
nent), and on the otlior sides by lakes and marshes, so that the town 
is connected with the continent only by bridges. The fortifications 
have boon greatly strengthened in recent times. Stmlsuud is a gloomy 
])lacc ; the houses ore built in tho old style, the streets irregular, and 
the squares and mai'kot-places inconsiderable : it is however clean and 
^Yell paved. The throe principal churohos ore built in the gothic style, 
and contain many tine paintings. Among tho other public buildings 
arc the govorninent-houae, the towu-hidl (which contains tho public 
libmry}, tho gymnasium (which has a libraiy and cabinet of medalB), 
th(! mint, the arsenal, and tho w'ater- works by which tho city is su])- 
]>liod Avitli good water. Tho manufactures oousist of woollens, linen, 
sugar, stai'cij, soap, caudles, tobacco, leather, lookiug-glasses, household 
t'urnituiH!, and playing-cards. There arc brandy distillorios and oil- 
nulls. Tho chief cxpoi-ts ai'c wheat, malt, timber, wool, linen, Ac. 
'I'lie hai*bour is B)>acious and safe, and deep enough for ships drawing 
15 feet water. Stralsiiiid was built about tho year 1209, and w'as a 
iiiiuiibrr of the liansealic League. Tlio town was unsuccessfully 
lu'sifgod by Wallenstein in 1028. in 1078 it was taken by tho elector 
I’Vcdorick William of Braiidcuburg ; in 171.5 by Frederick William 1., 
king of .I'nissia ; and in 1807 by the French. By the treaty of Kiel 
ill 1810 it w'as coded with all Swedish Poincrauia to Denmark, and by 

1 )<mmark in 1815 to Priissitu Tho population of Stralsuiid is about 

1 7,uu0. 

'J'iic most important of the other towns of tho govommeut of Stral- 
siiiid arc — Jiarth, a small seaport town with about 5000 inhabitants, 
hliipbuildiiig docks, and some trade in corn, wool, &c., is situated at the 
itiouth of tlio river Barth, in an inlet of ilio Baltic, 10 miles N.W. from 
Stralsiiiul. UrcifistnaliJr, 20 miles B. by K. from Stralsuiid, and about 

2 tnil(\s from the mouth of tLe Uyck, which forms a good harbour for 
small vessels. This town is pretty well built, siiiTOUiidcd by prome- 
nades formed out of the old ramparts, and has a population of 12,000. 

J t has a university, a botanical garden and observatory, a gymnasium, 
end a traiiiiiig-scbool. The industrial products are soap, leather, 
t'lbaeco, oil, salt, Ac. Shii»-builduig and the cuosliiig trade are actively 
eari-ied on ; Kteainers ply regularly in tho open season to Sweden. 
W^oif/ast, a siiiall sea port town at the mouth of the Pceue, has ship- 
1 mi If ling yards, manufactures of soap and tobacco, and about 5000 
iiiliabitiiiitM, who liavc sumo coasting trade. J^ulhiuf, oil the south 
Cl last of the isle of lliLgeii, gives title to a iiriucc, and is much resorted 
to in siiuiiiicr for its liatlis. 

STRA NCIFOKT). [Downsiiiuk.] 

STKA NOJILA II, County Donegal, Ireland, a market- town and the 
seat of a J’oor-Law Union, is situated near the left bank of the river 
Finn, tin the ruiid from l.ondonderry to Donegal, in 51'* 4 S' K. hit., 
7' 40' W. long., distant by road 14 miles W. by S. from Lillui'd, and 
1 I I miles N.N.W. from Dublin. Tho population in 1851 was 512. 
•Stninorlar l*oor'Law Union com prises 11 oioctond divisions, with an 
area of 121,151 acres, and a ])opulatiuii in 18.51 of 21,970. The town 
c'liiitaius a church, a lloiiiuii Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian mcctiiig- 
boii.scs, and a dispensary. There are several large bleuelting-grecns 
near the town. Petty stissious arc held monthly. Fairs are held six 
times a year. 

STUAN RAEB. [W kjtonsiiiiie.1 

STRASBDUUG, a town in Fniuco, capital of the dopaiiimeiit of 
Biis-Rhiii, is situated on the ill at a ilistiiiice of about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Rhine, 821 miles by railway. K from Paris, in 
48'* 84' 57" N. lat., 7" 4*i' 10" K loug., 478 foot above tho lovtsl of tho 
sea, and had 04,242 iiihabitauia in the eomiuuiie in 1851, exclusive of 
the garrison and oilier sections of the Iluating population. A rail- 
roswl 89 miles in Irngth runs up the left bank of Iho Rhino from 
Strasbourg through Colmar and Miilbauscu to Basle. 

Strasbourg occtipioa tho site of tlio Roman Art/entoralim, which 
was in tho territory of the Tribocci. It was near this lowii that 
J ulian defeated tho Alleiiiaus (a.u, 857). At a suhacquent period it 
appears to have fallen into the bunds of the Alleuiuns, from wlioiii it 
was taken by (flovis and tho Franks. The (ieographor of Ravenna 
calls it iitratisfmrgiwn, which was subsequently modified into StruUz- 
hurt; and Strasabw'g. 'Tho Reforination was introduced iu 1523, and 
the Protestants obtained possession of several of the churches, lu 
1081 Strasbourg was ceded with tho rest of Alsace by Austria to 
Louis XIV., who so improved the defences as to render it one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe. 

The town stands iu a flat situation, in form irregular ; in circuit 5 


or 6 miles. It is surrounded by a wall strengthened by bastions, 
ditches, and outworks, and has at its eoBtern extremity a citadel, with 
five bastions, construoied by Vaubau, the outworks of which extend 
as far os the Rhine. This river is crossed by a bridge of boats to 
Kehl, a fortress in Baden, on the right bank, which is connected by a 
short branch with the railway from Basle to Frankfurt-am-Mayn. 
Strasbourg is ontertd by seven gates. 

The river 111 flows through the town in a uorth-norlh-cast direction: 
After it enters the city it divides iuto several branches, which reunite 
before it quits tho place. The principal arm, which bears the name 
of the Brucho, is navigable, and receives on its right bank tho Canal 
of the Rhine. The river con be made to inundate the neighbourhood, 
by means of a sluice at the point where it enters tho town. There 
are about 50 bridges, some of stone, others of wood. jSomo of iho 
branches of the 111 seem tu have been ditolxes dug to eucii'cle au<l 
defonil tho town before it had attained its prosont extent. 

The city is irregularly built. 'The principal streets are wide enough 
and well laid out, and several of the squares are spacious and regular; 
but tho greater number of tho streets are narrow and crooked. Tho 
houses are all solidly built of stone, high, and, iu many instauous, 
surmounted by lofty roofs furnished with two or three tiers of windows. 
These picturesque high-roofed houses are gnidually disap [leuritig 
before modem improvements. 

The principal public building is tho cathedral of N utrc-T)ame, a Cothie 
edifice of singular beauty, which was founded iu 1015 and nut coui- 
idotcd till 1489. The interior, consisting of a nave and aisles, tran- 
septs and choir, is 357 feet long and 79 feet high. Tlio nave is 85 
feet wide, and is separated from tho aisles by nJiie miisslve [lillars on 
each side. Tho choir has no aisles : it is G7 feet wide and lower than 
the nave. The interior is lighteil through fine ataiucil glass windows, 
one of which, over the great western dour, is a magnificout rose 
window 48 feet iu diameter. Tho stono pulpit, unequalled for the 
richncBB, variety, and elahorutciiess of its i^euJptnred urUameiits; an 
organ of adiuirublo power and softness; and a reiiiarkahle astronomical 
clock ; in the south transept are remarkable objects of the jiiU'ri<ir. 
'The cluck, which was made in 1571, after going lor about 200 years 
went out of order and rinnaiiied useless fur nearly 50 years ; it was 
repaired a few years ago by a watch-maker ol‘ the town, iiinl still 
maiutains its character as a most elaborately-finished, eompiicaled 
and surprising piece of maehinciy. 'i'hc most striking part of the 
caihedral is its western front, a masterpiece of enriched arehiiee.tnre. 
It is divided into three compartments by ornamented buttresses ; ami 
each compartinont again iuto throe portions by borizouLal bands. 'J'hn 
lower portions are occupied by three doorways, that in tlio coutro 
being the most ornamcuteil and the loftiest. In the second story the 
most striking feature is the enormous marygold window abovo 
mentioned; and tlireo equestrian statues of Uiovis, Dagobert, and 
Rudolph of Ilupsbur; 4 h, in canopied openings in the buttresses. A 
fourth canopied opening is unoccupied. 'J'lie third or U[ipi!r portion 
has some beautiful windows. 'J'ho northernmost of tho throo com- 
I }iartinouts is surmouutcil by a tower ami spire. At each of the four 
corners of tho tower is a spiral st:iircaso infdosed in open work. Tbn 
spire rises to iho height of 4 GO font above tho pavement. Tt was 
originally designed to eit^et a similar sjiii-e over the south portal, 'riio 
building was much injured during tho first Fi'encli revolution, but it 
has boon since I'estored. 

Of the other churciics the most remarkable arc those of St.-]4tieiinu 
(tho oldest structure in Strasbourg), Saintc-Aiiivlio, St. -Pierre Ic- 
V'ieux, St. -Jean, St,-PieiTO-le-Jeuiic (tbo choir of which belongs to flu* 
Catholics, tho nave to the Lutherans) ; the Temple Neiif (formerly a 
Dominican, now a Lutheran church) ; »St.-Loiiis ; and St-'J'hom:ir^, whieli 
iciougs to the JiUlheraiis and contains a iimusuli'um of Marshal do 
Saxe. Tho 'J'cmplo Neuf has some lanoot-sliaiied stuim il glass-wiudows 
of exqusiie beauty. Among tlio other public buildings are— tho 
ancient castle, with a terrace-walk on the Briiebo ; the opisco}ial 
adueo; tlie office of tho prefect; tho town-hall; the custom-houae ; 
#lje court-house ; the public granary; tho Lhoiitrc, which is adorned 
with an Ionic coloiimide ; tho academy buildings, which contain col- 
'ectious of natural history and iiiiatoiny, and a medical library of 12,00(1 
volumes ; tho college biiildiiigM ; tho episcopal seminary ; iho civil 
'lospilul; tbo orphan aByliiin ; tho eoru-niarket, Ac. Tho public 
ibrary, consisting of 180,000 volumes, is kept in the building of which 
the 'remple Keiif forms a p;u'b. Among tho military structures t!to 
irincipal are — tlie arsenal, the artillery school, tho cannon foumlry, 
Iio Fiukmutto and several other barracks, and the hospital. 'J'iic 
vegetable market is adorned with a statue of Gutenberg ; on an island 
n the Rhino, seen finim tho road to Kehl, is a monument in lionuiir 
•f Desaix ; and on the Polygon, or artillery exercising groniitl, about 
% milo out of the town, is a iiiouument to General Kleber. There aro 
avcrul public walks. 

Tho trade of the town is very oonsidcrahle : ifc.i niauufacturcs include 
iowellery, motol buttons, starch, alum, oil of vitriol, whito-lead, steel, 
lutlery, pins, combs, cost-iron goods, oiirtlioiiwaro, porcelain, ouauiol, 
•oap, oil from seeds, chicory, inaroceo and other leather, straw auil 
ither hats, woollen and cotton stulls, eoLtou-yarn, hosiery, printed 
lannela, sail-cloth, oil-cloth, thread, carpeting, tiirs, paper-hangings, 
daying-curds, Ac. There uro bleach -grounds, dye-houses, rope-walks, 
ou-yardi^ broworios, priuting-olliccs, plaster-kihis, iilu-yards, on iron- 
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forgo, a type-foundry, sugar-refinerieo, a oiiuff-manufactory, Ao. There 
ie^ a considerable trade carried on with other parts of France, and 
with Holland, Germany, Switzt-rlnnd, and Italy, by means of the 
Rhine and the 111 and their connected navigation, and by railroade ; 
ni\)ch business is done also in com, wine, tobacco, madder, hemp, 
hops, saffron, Ac. Four important yearly fairs are held. Steamers 
ply on the Rhine between Straabouig and Mayeuoe. 

Strasbouig gives title to a bishop, who is suffragan of the archbishop 
of Besan^on, and whose diocese comprises the departments of Bas-Rhin 
and Haut-Rhin. It has a university-academy, which includes the same 
two departments in its limits. There are two seminaries for the 
Roman Cntliolic priesthood; a seminary of Lutheran theology; a 
college ; schools of midwifety and pharmacy ; a training school, a 
museum, an observatory, a botanic garden, where lectures are delivered ; 
a society of agriculture, and public baths. Strasbourg is the seat of 
a liutheran oorisiatory, and of a consistorial synagogue. 

STUATKOKD. IKssex.] 

ST n ATFOHl ), FENNY. [Buckinoh amshire.] 

STRATFOUD, STONY, Buckinghamshire, a market-town, in the 
fiarish of Stony Stratford, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Ouse, which here separates the county from Korthainptonshiro, in 
f>2° 3' N. lat., 0” 51' W. long., distant 7 miles N.E. from Buckingham, 
and 52 liiilcB N.W. from London by road. The population was 1757 
in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of 
Buckingham and diocese of Oxford. The town extends for about a 
mile aUmg the line of the ancient Watling-street. St. Giles's, the 
parish church, was rebuilt in 1776; the church of St. Mary Magdalen 
was destroyed, except the tower, in 1742, in a fire which cousutned 
a considerable part of the town. The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists have places of worship. A school for boys is 
])artly Huppoi'ted by endowment. The only manufacture is that of 
lace. 1'he market is held on Friday ; fairs are held three times in 
the year. 

STRATFORD- UPON- A VON, Warwickshire, a municipal borough, 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, is situated on tho right bank of the river Avon, 
in 52" 12' N. lat, 1“ 43' W. long., 9 miles S.W. firom Warwick, 96 
miles N.W. from Jjondoii by road, and 106 miles by tho Great Western 
railway, and tho Stratford branch of the Oxford Worcester and Wol- 
verhampton railway. The population of tho town in 1851 was 3372. 
The borough is governed by 4 aldennen and 12 councillors, one of 
>> horn is mayor. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Worcester. Stratford-upon-Avon Poor-Law Union contains 
36 pETishes and townships, with an area of 79,051 acres, and a popula- 
tion of 20.789 in 1851. 

Stratford was a place of some consequence three centuries before 
tho Conquest. Tho manor was included in tho po.'isessions of the 
bislnqii'ic of Worcester. The principal interest of the town is derived 
fnim its having been the birth-place of Shakspere (1564), the place to 
which he retired in his niaturer years, and where, in 1616, he died. 
In 1769 a festival termed Hho Jubilee’ was celebrated at Stnitford, 
in honour of Shakspere, uinler the direction of Garrick ; and a few 
years ago it was projiosed to hold a triennial commemorative festival, 
but tho scries has not been kept up. 

The town is approached from London by a long stone bridge of 
14 pointed arches, erected in the reign of Henry Yll. at the sole 
f'harge of Sir Hugh Uloptoii, lord mayor of L<iuilon, and widened of 
Jato years. By aiinthcr bridge just below, a niilroad is carried aisross 
the river, and at the south end of the town is a wooden foot-bridge. 
'J'lie streets are irregularly laid out, but tho principal ones arc clean, 
well paved, and lighted with gas. The church is at the south-eastern 
c.’oruer of tlie town, near the bank of the river. It is a large and very 
liaiidHome cruciroi*m structure, having nave, chancel, aisles, and tran- 
sept, with a fifie tower and spire. The ti-ansept, tower, and some 
]mrts of the nave are good examples of early English. The upper 
part of the tower is of decorated character, with curious circular 
windows, having varied tracery. The chancel is a fine specimen of 
late perpendicular. In tho interior, on the north wall of the chancel, 
is Shiikspere’s monument. About 1840 the church was thoroughly 
]-e]>aired aud I'cstored, both externally and internally, at great expense 
and with much taste. There are several ancient sedilia with canopies 
in the interior, and two eb'gant modern carved stoiio pulpits. The 
remains of Shaksporo aro buried iu tho chancel, on the north side. 
The monument against tho wall is surmounted by a half-length effigy 
of Shakspere, executed with some taste aud skilL Stratford church 
was formerly collegiate. 

Besides the parish church there is a chapel of ease, anciently tho 
chapel belonging to the Guild of the Holy Cross. Some time after 
the dissolution of monastic institutions, the poBsessions of this frater- 
nity were granted to the corporation of Stratford for specific purposes. 
The chapel is of 1ft te perpendicular character. Adjoining the chapel 
is the hall of the guild, an ancient building, which has undergone 
much alteration. The lower part is used for the business of the oor- 
jioration, the upper part is occupied by the Grammar school. The 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Baptuts, and 
Roman Catholics have plaoee of wonhip. There are Nationsl and 
British schools. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1482 (and in 
which according to tradition Shakspere was educated), has an income 


from endowment of 5451., and had 60 scholars in 1851. There are 
several town charities which are managed by 12 trustees; also a 
savings bank. A county court is held iu the town. In the principal 
room of the town-hall are a portrait of Shakspere by i^njamin 
Wilson, and one of Garrick by Qainsborough. A statue of Shakspere 
stands in a niche on the noriherii front of tho building. There is a 
theatre which stands within the precincts of Shakspere'a garden. 

The occupations of the inhabitants of Stratford aro chiefly agri- 
cultural, or dependent upon agriculture. The market, a considerable 
one for com and cattle, is held on Friday. Eleven fairs are held in 
the year. The navigation of the Avon commences at Stratford. Thu 
Stratfonl-iipon-Avon canal runs from tho north side of the town to 
the Worcester and Birmingham Canal near Birmingham. The Stmt- 
ford and Moroton goods railway extends from near the termination of 
tho canal to near the town of Moreton-iu-Marsb, Gloucestershire, 
16 miles. Coal from the South Staffordshire coal-field is sent forararrl 
by it, and stone and agricultural produce are brought buck. l*art of 
the ancient house, in which Shakspere is said to have been born, aiul 
which belonged to him at his death, is standing in Heuley-strcet, on 
the north side of the town. A room in it, pointed out as the chamber 
of his birth, is covered with tho names of visitors. This house and 
the adjoining toneinents which originally formed part of it, were jnir- 
chased a few years ago for the nation at a cost of about 4000/. Among 
the other note-worthy objects in Stratfonl and its vicinity are a curious 
old half-timber house in tho High-street ; the cottage of Anne Hath- 
away, Shakspore’s wife, in the adjoining parish of Shottery ; and 
Charlecote house, the scat of the Lucys, a few miles higher up the 
Avon. 

STRATIIAVEN. [Lanahkbuirk] 

STKATHFIELDSA YE. | U AMrsuiRE.] 

STRATHMIGTX). [Fifeshthr.] 

STRATTON, Cornwall, a markot-towu and tho scab of a Poor-Ticw 
Union, in the parish of Stratton, is situated near the shore of tlio 
Bristol Channel, in 50'’ 50' N. lat., 4'’ 30' W. long., distant 15 uiiU's 
N.N.W. from Launceston, and 221 miles \V.S.W. from Loudon, 'rho 
population of the parish of Stratton in 1851 was 1696, of which iiiiui- 
ber the town contained about one-fuurth. The living is a vicarage in 
the archdeaconiy of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. Stratton Poor- 
Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, wdth an area of 54,406 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 8580. Stratton w situated near the 
northern extremity of the county, on a rivulet which runs into the 
sea at Bude Haven. The harbour at Budo admits only small vessels. 
[Cornwall.) 

STUAUBlNG, a town in Lower Bavaria, is situated in 48'' 53' 
N. Lit., 11” 35' E. long., on an eminence on the right bank of tho 
Danube, 25 miles £. by S. from Ratisboii, and has about 9000 inhubit- 
aiits. The town, which is well built, is divided into the upper and 
lower town, and is surrounded with wnlls, iu which there are four 
principal gates. Tho moat is converted into gardens. The principal 
iiblic buildings are tb» seven churches, the palace, the government- 
ouBo, the gymnasium, and tho town-house. There are four hospitals, 
a training-school, and an Ursuliiie convent. The handsomeHt |Mirt of 
the town is the groat square, in which are the church of the Holy 
Trinity, tho palace, the town-house, tho governiuent-liuiiHe, and the 
church of St. James and St. Veit. This town has a good tmilc on the 
Danube, and great corn and cuttle markets. I'he surroiinding country 
is remarkably fortila 

STUKATHAM. [Surrky.] 

STRKL1TZ. [MifiCKLKNitiinc!.] 

STRETFORD, [LANCAsmiiK.J 
STRETTON, OHUIK^H. |OnuHrii Stuktion.] 
iSTRlCHEN. [AnRRDKENSiiiiiE.] 

STROKESTOWN, Roscommon, Ireland, a market-town and tho 
scat of a I’oor-Law Union, is situated on tho road from Dublin to 
Ballina, in 53" 47' N. lat., 8” 4' W. lung., distant by roud 12 miles 
N.N.E. from the town of Roscommon, and 90 miles N.W. by W. from 
Dublin. The population in 18.^1 was 1353. Strokestowu Poor-Law 
Union comprises 20 electoral divisions, with an area of 90,036 acros, 
and a population iu 1851 of 30,288. Tiic parish churcli is a haudsomo 
octagonal structure with a tower and spire, 'rhore is a Roman Catho- 
lic oha|>el. The other public buildings nro a court-house, a dis|»euHury, 
a Union workhouse, aiid a bridewell. Tho market is held iveekly on 
Friday. Fairs are held four times a year. Quarter and ])ctt.y soMsions 
are held in the town. Bawn House, the seat of Lord Uarblaud, is a 
massive edifice consisting of a centre with an Ionic portico aud advaticiug 
wings. Near it are tho ruins of an ancient church, now used as a 
family burial-place. The demesne coutoius an extensive deer-park. 
HTliOMA. [Caithnebs-shihe.] 

STROMBOLl. [Livari Islands.] 

STKOMNESS. [Orkney Islands.] 

STRONGOLI. L^^alabbia.] 

STBONSA. [Orkney Islands.] 

8TK0NSTED. [Sweden.] 

STROOD. [Kent.] 

STROUD, Gionoestershire, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Stroud, is situated 
in a piotoresque vall^ at the junction of two of the streams which 
form the Stroud Water (sometimes cidled the Frome), in 51" 45' 
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N. lat., 2^ 12' W. loll"., cliBtant 9 miles a by E. from Gloucester, 101 
uiiles IV. by N. from London by road and by the Great Western rail- 
way. The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 was 
86,5«*15. The borough returns two members to the Imperial Pnrlia- 
inrnt. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Glou- 
cester, and diocM'se of Gloucester and Bristol. SStroud Poor-Law Uuion 
contains 15 parishes and townships, with an area of 43,720 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 37,380. 

The borough of Stroud comprehends an important part of the west 
of England clothing district. The mills arc situated on streams in 
dof'p ravines ; the houses are built on the hill sides, in a scattered and 
irr(>gii1ar manner, and the valleys are studded with houses and 
thickly inhaViitcii. Tlie Stroud water has long beeu celebrated as 
Iteing peculiarly adapted for use in the process of dyeing scarlet cloth. 
The town of Stroud is lighted with gas and paved, and contains many 
good honseH. New Nubscriptiou rooms have been recently orectecl. 
The parish church is a large building of various dates ; it consists of a 
nave, cliaiieel, and side aisles, with a tower and spire at the western 
Olid. There are also Trinity church, erected in 1837, chapels for 
Independents, Baptists, and AVesleyan and Primitive Methodists; 
National, British, and Infant schocils ; a dispensary, and a casualty 
hospital. The market is on Friilay, and there are cattlc-fairs on 
May H»tli and August 21st. A county court is held. 

STUYMON. I AAiriiinoTii ; M.vi'KUOMa.] 

STlTBBEKIOlilNG. fFAisTnii. | 

STITIILWEISSFNBURG. ( Hunoaiiy.] 

HTITKMINSTEII, or STUUMlNSTEll NEAVTOWN CASTLE, 
lloivit'tshirc, a niarkid.-towii and tlic» scat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
]iarisli of Sturm iii^tcr Newtown Castle, is situated in 50“ 55' N. Int., 
2 ' LS' AA’. long., distant 22 miles N.N.K. from Dorchester, and 109 
mill's AV.S,AA'. from TiOiidoii, The population of the parish of Stur- 
iiiinst.er in 1851 was 1910, of which nuinbcr the tow*ii contained about 
rrii'-half. 'J'hc living is a vi<?nrage in the arcdi deacon ry of Dorset and 
ilioccse of Salisbury. Stiirminstcr Poor Law Union contains ] 9 parishes 
:i.iid t owlish ipK, with an area of 37,471 acres, and a ]iu]iiilation in 1851 
of 1U,382. iSturniinster is situated in a fertile vale chiefly on the left 
i•:lIlk of the rivu* Stour; tlie two divi.'^ions of the town (Stiii*Tninator 
on th(} left, and Newtown Castle ou the right bank) being connected 
hy a eaii'^ewiiy an<l a bridge of si.v arches. The markrt-houso is a very 
ancient building ; near it i.s the base of a cross, ou four steps. The 
parish church is a liandsnino edifice, lately rebuilt, consisting of a 
ehaiieid, nave, two aisles, and an embattled tower. The Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodi.sts liave places of worship. There are National 
schools anil a literary and seitMitific institution. The market for corn 
is licld on 'riiursilay. 'inhere are large markets for cattle ou each alter* 
iialo 'IMiiiri^ilay, and fairs on May 12tli and October 24th. 

STITTTCAUT, ihc capital of the kingdom of AVurtemborg, is 
situated almost in the centre of the kingdom, within two miles of 
the li ft bank of the .Neckar, in 48“ 48' N. Int., 9“ !(»' K long., 810 feet 
above^ tlie level of the sea, and has about 30,000 iiihuhit!uit.s. It lies 
at tint bottom of a valley, surrounded on thi'oe sides by mnniitains 
and liill.^, which are covered with viiicyards and gardens. The old 
part of the city is ill built, the streets being uatTOW and irregular, 
and the bouses, for the nio.st part, of wooil. The more modern parts 
have Htr.'iiglit streets, intersecting each other at right iinglfM, mid 
contain many liatidMimo buildings. The finest street is the Kiinigs 
.St rasse, which cro i.'ies the whole city .mid passes one end of the square, 
in which tin*- old and new jiahn'es and the theatre arc situated. The 
new palace is a noble edifice, eonsistiiig of u centre and two wings; 
ill front «)f it i.s a .‘']i.aeious pamde. The gardens and grounds extend 
to the royal conntry-scat of lloseiisteiii, near Kaiiustadt. Jii the vicinity 
of the jiaUcts them are several ]mblie iustitutions. Among other 
buildiugH deserving notice are the g 3 ’iiiiiasiiini, the former military 
academy, the oM palace, tlie ojiei'a-lioiise, the foreign office, the royal 
mew's, tlic palace, of tlie estates of the kingdom, the new hospital; a 
colossal hrnii/e statue of Schilh'r, designed by Thorwaldseii, has been 
erected in front of the Stiftskircho, which Ktoiids behind the old 
piihua*, and contains inoiiiiiiHMits of the dukes of AViirtemberg; and 
the three barracks, which are among the iiifist coiisideruble buihliugs 
in the luty. Tliero am numcrona public nnd private collections of 
works of art, anil several libraries ; the public myal libniry coutaiiiB 
200,900 voliiiiies. The king’s private library of 30,000 volumes 
contiiiiiK valuable old works and inauuscripts, and a great variety of 
ijinderii publications. Stuttgart has a g^'muasinm, an academy of 
arts, a school of arts, a botanic garden, a veierixiury school, a atutistical 
Bucioty, a savings bank, and numerous useful and charitable iustitu- 
tions. The iiiaimfactni'eH of Stuttgart comprise linen and wuolleii- 
clotiis, silk, cotton, gloves, carpets, sliawls, &c., articles in gold, silver, 
and bronze ; uiutliematical, philosophical, optical, and musical iustrii- 
incnts; cabinet furniture, lackered ware, and carriages. The bark 
trade is oxtreniidy flourisiiiiig. The city is well situated fur ti*aile, 
the N eckar coniiectiug it with the navigation of the Rhine. Railways 
unite it with Ulm, Augsburg, Munich, and Friedrichshafen, on tho 
Lake of Constauz ; uiid a lino running west-north-west from Stuttgart, 
joius the trunk-line of railway ou the right bonk of the Rhine at 
Bruohsal. 

The name of Stuttgart first occurs in 1220. In 1286 it was besieged 
for seven weeks by tho emperor Rudolph L In 1320 the counts of 


Wurtomberg fixed their residence hero, and since 1182 it has beeu 
the capital of nil the possessions of tho house of Wiirtemhorg. 

STYRIA, a Crownland of Austria, formerly styled the Duchy of 
Styris, is situated betwoeu 45*^ 54' and 47“ f>0' N. lat, IS*" 30' and 
16“ 25' E. long. It is bounded N. by the archduchy of Austria, AV. 
by Illyria, S. by Illyria and Croatia, and E. by Croatia and Hungary. 
Tho nor them and western part of the country is covered with high 
mountains, wliich are called by tho general name of the Styriau A1 ]>h. 
One branch of these mountains separates tho valley of the Eus from 
that of the Mur, runs south-east, as far as the Wild Alps, to tho west 
of Semmeriug, where it joins the Noric Alps, and then proceeding m 
a Hoiith-ensterly direction forms the boundary towards Austria below 
the Eus, extends into ITiiugary, and gradually declines to the plain of 
Oedetiburg. The other branch diviiles the valley of the Miir from 
that of the Drave, and forms tho frontier between Styria and Car in- 
thia. To the soutli of tho Mur tho Baclier cliuiii is the contiuuHtioii 
of this branch. A thiril inoiiutaiu chain riius from Loil>l to the 
Save, and forms on tlmt side tho boundary towards Carinthia. None 
of the mountains riso to the line of perpetual snow ; on the north- 
western frontier there are some glaciers, but still below tho absolute 
snow-lino. 'I'lio highest mountains are the Griiasisnborg, 8381 feet; 
the Eisoiihut, 767G feet; the Grimmiug, 7540 fe»it; tho Staugalpe, 
7140 feet; the Hochschwab, 7154 feet; and tho Bachstcin, 7008 feet 
above tho level of the sea. The southern aud eastern part of tho 
crownlaud contains few lofty mountains, but thoro are many of 
moderate elevation, and iiuiiieruus geutle ciiiiueiiceH, some of which 
arc separated by extensive valleys. In conformity with the physical 
character of tho country, it is popularly diviclod into Upper Styria, 
which comprises the smaller north-western portion, which is eutirely 
inountainoiiH, ami liower Styria, wliich is the HOiith-eastern, and larger, 
i lower, and level portiou. The mountains of Styria are in many parts 
covered with valuable forests; ami tho whole country is wt ll-woodod 
and celebrated for its romantic or beautiful scniiory. 'riio country 
has numerous rivers, all of which How into tho Danube, ami for the 
most part by an oiust course. 'The principal rivers are tho Mur, which 
rises ill a lake, traverses the centre of tho country for about 180 miles, 
and enters Hu ugary before its junction with tho Drave; tho Drave, 
the Ens, tho Itaab, and the Save, which touches the southern frontier, 
anil receives the Siin and the Sothu The Mur, Drave, Eus, aud Save 
arc navigable l>y boats. There are ii ) large lakes, but many small 
ones. The country abounds in cold, warm, and hot mineral-springs. 
Like all countries that abound iu limcstoiio mountaius, St^Tia has 
uumeroiiH caverns and grottoes. 

I 'J'ho air in the mountains is cold ; in the valleys the toniperatui'c is 
, much milder. A great part of lJ[iper Styria consists of limeatiiiie 
! rocks aud sterile mountaius, but Lower Styria ha.s many very fertile 
tracts. Among the animals are tho common domestic animals, game, 
2 >oiiltry, fish, and bec.^. The hreediug of cattle is very general. 'The 
animals are small, they are driven iu HUiiiuier to the highest parts of 
the mountains, aud brought back to tlie plains iu antiiiiiii. Sbeep 
are not numerous, and tlie horsos aro more tit for draught than for 
the saddle. The vegetable provUicts arc very diversiticu : wheat, rye, 
lairle^', and oats, though not ahuudaut iu Upper St^’ria, are of remark- 
ulily fine quality. Iu Jjower Styria there are likewi.se maize, millet, 
and buckwheat, pulse, ])otatoes, aud culinary vegotabies, tho pojip}', 
Hiinflowcr, aud rajie-seed are grown for oil. A little hemp and some 
flax are mised ; liops are cultivated with success. AA'itie and fruit are 
among the chief productions. Timber is a very important urtieb*. 
'The principal kinds of timber are oak, beech, larch, pine, and fir ; 
chestnut, walnut-tree, red yew, btoQO-]iino, lime, white poplar, and 
willow are scattered uvrr the whole coiiutry, but for tho most part 
they grow iu forests. Many of the inhubitauts derive their eiitiro 
moans of subsistence from the fui*ests. Tho tinibor is foiled and ex- 
]>oi*tt'd ill rafts down the rivers. Where tin to are no streams to float 
it tho timber is coiive 3 'ed down the sides of tho mountains by means 
of semicircular troughs, which are composed of fir-treos ivith tho bark 
off, and extend in some iiistauces for many miles. Down these 
iucliued planes tho heavy logs desceud with iucredible velocity to the 
lake or stroam which first receives them ; they aro then floated down 
to tho lower coiiutry. Only tho finest trunks are formed into rafts 
and transported to the Danube or into tho Adriatic for ship-building. 
Sometimes the mountain streams arc confined by sluice gates till 
sufficient ivater is collected to caiTy the wood down to a larger stream. 
By means of windlasses worked by the power of mountain torrents, 
tlie logs aro conveyed up inclined planes from the valleys where thia 
is necessaiy. A vast deal of the timber of those forests i-s used for 
fuel iu the mines, and iu the numerous smelting-works and furnaces, 
and other industrial establishments cf the couutr^’^ ; for thia purpose # 
a large proportion of it is converted into charcoal. The greatest 
wealth of Styria coiisiats iu iU miuca, wliich are confined to the 
smaller inouutniuous portion of the country. Tho most important 
minerals are iron, silver, copper, lead, alum, cobalt, sulphur, salt, 
marble, and ooal. . . . - 

The most important mauufactui'e is iron. The iron-mines in the 
Erzberg, in the north of Styria, were well known to tho Romans, 
This mountain does not contain the ore iu voins or strata, but presents 
a solid mass of iron-ore, which has beeu wrought without interruption 
for eleven centuries. There are a few mauufautorios of lineu, cotton. 
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woollens, and silk. There is a very brisk trade between U])por and 
Jiowor Styria; the latter supplies the former with corn, wine, and 
tobacco, and receives in return iron, timber, and salt. The exports 
to other countries are chiefly cattle, steel, iron, copper, and lead, to 
Austria, Hungary, and European Turkey; vast iiuiiibers of scythw 
and sickles, steel and some other irou-wai-cs, to Italy, France, Folaiid, 
and UuBsia. Among the smaller articles of iron, several millions of 
JowB*-harps arc annually exported. The imports consist of fine clothf^ 
liueni^ cottons, silks, and jewellery, and colonial produce.^ The transit 
trado between Italy and Gorinuny, from Vienna to Trieste, is very 
important, and greatly facilitated by good roads, and by the Viouua- 
Trieste railway, which crosses the jSoinmeriDg Muuutiim between 
Qloggnita and Miirziisschlug in this province, and psisses through 
Ih'uck, Griiix, Miilirburg on the Dravo, and Cilli. 

Tile crownlauil is divided into three circles, which, with their sub- 
divisions, aroa, and population, are as follows 
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Tho iuliabitants are mostly of German, partly* of AVtuulish origin. 
They ai*c all (^atholics except about 50u0, who are Lutherans, ami C5 
wlio are Calvinists. Etlucatiou is widely diffused by means of the 
university of Qriitx : — 5 gymnasia in Griitz, Mahrburg, Cilli, Juden* 
burg, and St. lianibrecht ; 2 schools of art; 2 theological academics; 
and above 12.'i0 common and adult schools. 

7bi<;iw.— Q uatz, tho c:i[)ital of the whole crowiiland and of the circle 
of Griitz, forms tho subject of a soparato article. The other towns arc 
mostly small ; the more imiiortaut arc hcsi-e given; — a manu- 
facturing town of 2.'>U0 inhabitants, is situated £13 miles N. by railway 
from Griitz, at the junction of tho Muriz with the Mur. Its jiosition 
on a iiavigable river, and at tho junction of several highways witli 
tlio grout road from Vienna to Italy, confers upon this town an 
important transit trade ; besides which there is a great export of iron 
and iron iiuplomonts iiiaiiuluclurod in tho fumaces and (^ouudries of 
the town. JaUenburg, higher up the Mur and on its right bank, has 
ci>ppor-workB, a great manufacture of scytlios, a jiriuting-office, a 
gyinmisium, and about 2000 inhabitants, exclusive of the military. In 
the mountains near it are mines of coal. Lcoheii, 0 miles W. from 
J truck, on the left bank of the Mur, lias ii pojiulatlon of 2500, who 
trade in bar-iron, charcoal, and salt. There are uiuiioruus iron-mines 
and injU’Works liere ; jet- and coal-mines are worked in the neighbour- 
hood. Thu preliminari<» of tho treaty of Campo-Formio, between 
the FroucU aud tho Austrians, were signed in this town in 1707. 
Furtttcnfcldf near tho Hungarian frontier, lias a eiistom-housc, a largo 
tobacco-factory, and about 4000 inhabitants. Mci/irbuvg, 41 miles 
N.N.K. by railway from Cilli, stands on the left bank of the Dravo, 
and has a population of hUOO, who trado in wine, corn, loathor, 
roHoglio, and fruits. It is defended by a castle, and has ii gymnasium 
and an arsenal. Cilli, which is said to occupy the site of Claudia 
Odcia, a town in the south-east of Noricuiii, is situated on the Siiti, 
80 miles by railway S. from Griitz, aud lias a gyiiiuusium, a trainiug- 
Hcliool, and 2000 inhabitants, who trade in corn aud wine. Coal-mines 
are worked near Cilli. Jiutenerz, a village of about 1000 inhabitants, 
remarkable for its groat iron- works and manufacture of steel, sttuids 
at the foot of the famous Erzberg* which is literally a mount of iruii- 
oro about 3000 feet high and 5 miles in circuit. 

SUABIA (Schwabeu, tho country of tho^LSuevOv of the ten circles 
into which Germany was divided previous to 1800, coinprehendcd 
tho soutli-wusterii part of Germany, one of the most beautiful and 
fertile tracts of the wliulu empire, traversed by tho Danube from the 
south-west to the north east, and covered by the iiiouutaiuoas region 
uf the Sehwarzwald, or Black Forest, uii the west, and by tho Alps in 
tho interior and on the soutii. It was situated between France, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Franconia, and the circle of tho Uhine, and hiul 
au area of 13,000 squaro miles, with 2,200,000 inhabitants. Its cluof 
natural productions are. com, wiiio, and fruit, and in the mountainous 
ports minerals, and timber, which is fioatod down tho Neckar aud the 
Ithino to Holland. Christianity was introduced at the beginning of 
the 7th century by the Irish monk Coliimba. lii tho year 1080 
Henry IV. gave the duchy of iSuabia to Frederick of Hohenstauffon, 
tho ancestor of tho emperors of the huiiso of Suabia. Under his sue- 
oe.^Bors the Suabiaus were the richest, the most civilised, and the must 
respected of all tho nations of Germany. But when the Italian wars 
and tho contest with the Ouelphs had broken tho power of the houso 
of Uuhopstauffen, and it became extinct on tho execution of Conrad 
in IjSfiS, thoir vassals, cities, prelates, aud counts made themselves 
imlependeut. The couutiy is now divided between Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, and Baden. The laigest cities are Augsburg, Stuttgart, and 
Uliu. Tho Bavarian portion forms the circle of Suabia, which was 
formerly called Upper Danube^ It has an area of 3675 squsu'e miles, 
aud a population of 565,783. Tho chief town is Auusimnu, which is 


councctod by railway and clcctro-telegrapbic wires with all tlio 
principal towns of Germany. 

SUAKIN, a seaport town, situated on an island near the west shore 
of tho Ited Sea, in 19'' 4' N. lat., 37*^ 30' £. long. The island ]io.s 
near the extremity of a narrow inlet, about 12 miles in length and 2 
miles in widtiL The entrance of tho bay is only about 60 fathoms 
wide, but it opens gradually to 2 miles. The town is separated from 
its suburb, called El Geyf, which stands on the mainland, by an ariii 
of tho sea about 500 yards wide. The harbour is formed by a pro- 
jecting port of tho continent to the east of the town. The arm of 
the sea on the west aide aflbrda no anchorage for ships of any size. 
Tho islands and all the surroiiudiug country are sandy, and jiroduco 
only a few shrubs or low acacias. The houses of tho town havo one 
or two stories, and aro constructed of blocks of madrepores. Tho 
suburb El Geyf is larger than tho town itself. Suakin has throe 
mosques, and El Goyf one mosque. Tho water is bad. Burckliardt 
estimated tho population of Suakiu at about 8000, of whom 3000 live 
upon tho island and the rest in £1 Geyf. Smikiu is an important 
trading-place. It exports to Jidda, Hodoyda, aud other Arabian ports 
commodities received from oaatorii ami central Africa, such os slaves, 
golii, tobacco, incense, ostrich feathers, dhiirra, water-skins, leathern 
sacks, tatmed hides, butter in a liquid state, douiu mats, horses, and 
droinedariivii. From Jidda aud other Arabian ports are importcil 
Indian and other tissues, as dresses and ornaments for women, house- 
hold utensils, sugar, coffee, onions, dales, aud much iron for lauceu 
and knives. Many of the African Mohammedans take Suakiu on the 
pilgrimage to Mecca anil Medina. 

SUBIACO. [UOMA, COMAliUA 1)1.] 

SUBZULCOTE. [Hindustan.] 

StJDAN. [SuODAN.] 

SUDBlJEVj Suffolk, a municipal borough, market-town, and the 
scat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the left bank of tho river 
Stour, in 52 * 2' N. lat., 0^ 43' E. long., 1<> miles S. from Bury St. 
Edmunds, 54 miles N.E. fn>m Ijonilon by roiul, and 68 miles by tho 
Eiusterii (kmiitics aud Eastern Union railways. The population of 
tho borough in 1851 was 6043. I'ho borough is govcriUMl by four 
aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one is mayor. Sudbury scut 
two members to I'ariiaiiieiit until 1844, when it was di.sfmiichiscil 
for bribery and corruption. Tiic livings are in the archdeaconry of 
Sudbury and diocese of Ely. Sudbury PiK)r-L:iw Union conlaiu.i 
42 parishes aud townships, with sm area of 78,362 ac.rcs, aud a j>opu- 
lation in 1851 of 30,814. 

Sudbury is a bi)rough by prescription. It was one of the fir. t 
towns in which Edward TIT. settled tlic FJomings in order to instriuM. 
his subjects in the woollen inanufacture. A church and priory, of 
which few vestiges rcuiiun, were erected liei c In 1272 for J>oijjijiic;ci 
friars. The Knights Uo.>4pitallers Lnd a house near the bridge, with 
the tolls of which it 'was eudi»wed. Kear tho town was a Bciutdicitisu; 
cell attached to A Vest in Luster Abbiy. 'J'lie three parish churches arc 
chiefly of perpendicular character. All Saints church was, from Llic 
3’ejir 1150 to the licformation, up 2 )ro)>riatod to St. Alhaiis abbey, in 
the chauccl of St. Gregory’s cliurcli tl»e body of Archbishoji The(»balfl, 
who was beheaded in 1381 by AVat Tylers mob, was iuterrod ; and 
the head, dried by art, is still preserved. 'J'ho Tii(lepciidonls, BapLisLs, 
and (Quakers have jilaccs of worsliij). Tho Grammar seliool ba.s an 
ond<iwmciit of 90/. a year. ‘J’hero are Church uf England, Mational, 
aud British schools, and a savings bank. 

The town is neat, clean, 'wtdl-bullt, 2 »avcd, and lighted, l^illingdon, 
in Essex, forms a suburb to Sudbury, with wliicli it is united hy a 
bridge over the Stour. The town-hall and the eorii-exchangc an; 
modem buildings. Thu silk mRiiu1at;turu is the priucipai branch of 
industry in the town. The river navigation, wliich is nut g<^oil, has 
been almost siipersodod by the railway. A c.oj'ii iij:u'ket is held on 
'Thursday, aud a general market on Saturday. h'airs aro held Jn 
March and July. Quarter sessions aud a county court arc held. 

SUDELKY'. f QLuircRSTKfwiiiKJ:.] 

SUDKUMANIA. [SwEDiiN.] 

SUDETSCH or SUDETIC MOUNTAINS. [Austuia ; Puussia.] 
SUDSCIfA. [Kuiisk.] 

SUEZ, ISTHMUS OF, connects Africa with Asia, and separates 
the Meditormneaii from the Ited Sea. Its oxtoiit from north to south 
a little exceeds sovonty-twu miles. The most northern recess uf thu 
harbour of Suez, on tho Ited Sea, is hardly a mile south uf 3ff' N. lat., 
and the village uf Tyuoh, on the Mediterranean, near the arm of the 
Nile, which in ancient times was called the Polusiac, and which at 
present is blocked up with sand, is only about two miles iiortli of 
31° N. lat. There once existed a canal on the isthmus, and iiuiiioruiis 
traces of it still appear in several places ; it united the ited Sea wit.i 
tho river Nile. This canal was commenced when Egy]>b was an 
independent kingdom, iirider Necho, about 2500 years ago, aud W'as 
completed by Darius. (Herod, ii. 157.) 

The whole tract, from Suez to Tynoh, is uninhabited. Drinkable 
water occurs only in one or two places. I'lie surface, in general, 
consists of Baudstouc, which in many places, by disiutegnitiou, has 
been con verted into sand. Tii some places occur considerable depros- 
sioiiH, which are covered with salt swamps or salt lakes. A depression 
of a somewhat diifereut kind extends across the isthmus from Suez to 
Tyneh, not in a straight lino, but divorgiug first to the west, aud after- 
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wards retumiug to the east, until it again reaches the straight line. 
In the southern part of tliia depression the canal of Nocho had been 
made. Near 30^ 10' N. lat. are several lakes called the Bitter Lakes, 
from the taste of their waters. Up to these lakes the directiou of tl 
depression is duo north, or nearly so, but the lakes themselves turn to 
the north-west, and extend to SO"* 30' N. lat. without interruption. 
Not for from the northern extremity of tho Bitter Lakes are the ruins 
of a temple of Serapis. At a abort distance to tho north of these 
ruins is another depression, coijjAining a small lake called Tomsah, 
which is dry during tho greater part of the year, but filled with water 
when the iiiutidatious of tho Nile have attained their greatest height. 
From the Nile the water reaches this lake by a depression, in which 
the canal of Neeho had originally been led. Northward of tho Lake 
Teuisah are some salt-marshes called Karfisli, which occupy a space of 
a few miles in length from north to south. Between tho salt-marshes 
and the Lake of Bellah is a similar stony country. The last-mentioned 
lake may be considered as the most southern branch of Lake Mensaleh, 
being united to it by low ground and marshes, whicli during tho inun- 
dations of tlie Nile are covered with ivater. East of these lakes is a 
low stony tract, which, about 31” N. lat., joins the plain of Pclusium. 
The plain is a dead fiat, with a siuidy arid soil, in many parts covered 
with .a thin layer of salt. When the water attains its greatest height 
in tlie Nile, tlio plain of Pelusium is almost entirely covered. At its 
eastern extremity is tho small village of Tyueh, and about a mile to 
the soutli-wcHt of it are a few mins, which are supposed to he those of 
the ancient town of PelusiiiTn. But no traces of the hod of that arm of 
tlie Nile, the Beliisiac, tho name of which was derived from that ttjwii, 
can be discovi'i'cd in any ]iart of the plain. The country which 
ex tends to the west of the line described is covered with horizontal 
strata of saudHtone, and presents few inequalities, except towards tho 
south. The eouiitry which lies t<i tho east of the line is stony os far 
south as tlio south cud of tho Lake of Bellah on tln» north, and m far 
north as tho caravan- roiul from Cairo to Suez on the south, but that 
])ari of the country which intervenes between iLiese two points is 
t'litirely covered with sand. A h'reiich ongiuecr has recently obtained 
tho authorisation of the Pasha of Egyj it to cut a ship-canal, 1)2 miles in 
length, across the isthmus. 

SUEZ, a tf>wn situated at the head of the westernmost of the two 
arms or "gulfs'* in which the Bed Sea terminates, is in 57' 30" 
N. hit, 32'^ 31' 33" 1^. long., and 02 i geographical miles K. from Cairo. 
Suez is walled f»ii tliroo sides, being o])eii to the sea on tho north-east, 
wliero is tho harbour and a good quay. Within the walls arc many 
o|>cui places, and several khans built arouui} large courts. Tlie houses 
ai-e ill general ]ioorIy built There is a baztuir, or .street of shops, 
iolerahly furnished with goods from Cairo. The inhabitants ai*e about 
1200 Moslems and 150 Christians of the Crook Church. Tlie tniusit 
of tluf produetions and mercliaiulisc of tho east fiiiin tlic Bed Sea to 
tlio Nile has always made this an important .station, and caused the 
existence of a city in the vicinity, though Suez itself as a town cannot 
bti traced to an earlier origin than tho early part of the 1 Oth century. 
Tlio concourse of ])ilgriinH who annually embark here for Mecca has 
also rendered necessary a town at this station. The circumstance of 
this port be/nig the; point of communication between Europe ami India 
in coniieetioii with the Overland Mail, has given an inqudHo to the 
prosperity of Suez ; but from tho want of fresli water, and of every 
kind of vcirdiin^ and cultivation, it can never hccoiiie mure than a place 
of passage, which both the traveller and inhabitant will quit as soon 
as jiossiblc. 

SlJKAin KOH. [AmiiANTsTAN,] 

SUh^FOliK, .a maritime county on tho ea.st coast of England, lying 
between 51*' .0(1' and 52 ' 37' N. lat, 0" 23' and 1" 4(1' E. long. It is 
bounded N. by Norfolk; E. by tbo German Ocean; S. by l^lssox; and 
\V, by (*aiiibi'idgt>sbiiv, from which it is soparatcal by tho river Lark, 
a feeder of the Grt^iit Ouse. 'J'ho greatest length is from uorth-oiist to 
south-west, from Southtowii, a suburb of Gnait Yarmouth, to near 
tbiverhill, (IS miles; the gi'oatest breadth, nearly at right angles to 
the length, is from the bank of the Little Ouso, in the north-west 
cormu* of the county, to Tiandguard Fort, opposite Harwich, .52 miles. 
The area of the county is 1451 sipiare miles, or 947,381 statute acres : 
tlio ]ic)piilatinn in 1841 was 31.5,(173; in 1851 it was 337,21.5. 

i<urfacc ; f'oiiaf-AiMc.-— The surface of this county is gently unduLit- 
ing, except just along the noi'th-wcstcrn and some iiaHs of the uorth- 
ca-itoni bonier, whore tho land subsides into a marshy llat, secured 
from uvorlluw only by embanking tho courso of the rivers. Some 
inarsheH also bonier tho rivers iu the south-east part, but none of 
theso are of any extent. The highest ground in the county, ns deter- 
mined by tho course of the waters, forms a ridgo of crcscont-like shape, 
extending through the centre of the couidy. It may be indicated by 
a line drawn from tlio noighbourliood of Lowestoft in the north-east, 
between Btiiigiiy and II ales worth, to the neighbourhood of Debeu- 
liain ; and thence to the western border of tho county, passing between 
Stowiiiarket and Ixworlh, between Bury and Lavouham, and between 
Newmarket and Clare. The waters which How northward from this 
line fall into the Waveney or the Ouse ; while those wdiicli flow south- 
ward join tho Stour, tho Orwell, tho l)obcii, or other streams flowing 
into the German Ocean. 

Tho coast has a tolerably regular outline, convex to the sea. The 
bays ore shallow, and the headlands have litUe iiromiucnce. JloUesley 


Bay, Aldeburgh, or Aldborough Bay, and Southwold, or Sole Bay, are 
the chief bays. Tho headlands are — tho point on which Landguard 
Fort is placed, at the eiitraiice of the oestnary of the Orwell and tlie 
Stour, opposite Harwich ; the point at Bowdaey ; Orford Ness, near 
Orford; the point near the village of Thorpe; Easton Ness; and 
Lowestoft Ness, the most easterly point in Groat Britain. The har- 
bours are the lestuaries of the rivers Stour and Orwell, Debcn, Butley, 
or Aide, Blyth,' and Yore, and the artificial cut through lidso Lothing 
into the Waveney. Tho ccstuary of the Stour and the Orwell is for 
the most part lined with marshes. 

The sea-shore from Ijandguard Fort is lined for about two miles 
with sand-hills, and thence for two miles, nearly to the scstnary of tho 
Deben, by low clifis of crag upon blue-clay. Beyond the idhtuary of 
the Deben (which is skirted by a narrow line of marsh-land) clifTs of 
similar formation to those just mentioned reconiuieucc, and extend 
nearly three miles to the point at Bow'dsey. Tho entire coast of the 
county is estimated at above fifty miles iu extent, a great portion being 
lowland marshy, and the remainder lined with cllfis of shingle or 
gravel, and rod loam. 

Qe(dogy^ dfcr. — The greater part of the county is covered by diluvial 
beds. The exceptions ai’o the crag and Tjoudon clay district of tho 
south-east, and the chalk district of tho north-west. The crag and 
London clay district may be considered tis bounded by a line drawn 
from Orford by Woodbridgo and Ipswich to tho banks of the Stour, 
lietweeii Sudbm*y and Na^daud. Tlio chalk is foimd to tho north-west 
of a lino drawn from Eiiston, near Thetford, to Bury St. Edmunds, 
and thence west by south to tho border of tho county. Tho crag 
formation consists chiefly of thin layers of quartzoso-saud and com- 
minuted shells, resting sometiinos on clialk, sometimes on the London 
clay. It is divided into the rcd-crog and the coralline-crag. Lyell 
refers the crag formations to the Older riioceiio period. The thick- 
ness of the crag is not known : it has been ]>euctrated 50 foot near 
Orford without reaching tho bottom. The chalk of the north-wcsteni 
side of the county docs not rise iiiLu high hills ; the formation 
appears to extend under the diluvial bods which occupy tho centre 
of the county. 

Hydrograithy and Coniuiitnicaf Ions . — The Waveney and the Little 
Ouse, border rivei's, which separate this county from Norfolk, and 
receive the drainage of tlie norblieru part, are described under Nuu- 
FuLK ; where also the navigable cut from the sea, through Lake 
TiOthiiig, is described, though it belongs to SuiTolk. 'I'lie Suffolk 
tiibutaries of the Waveney are all small. In that pari of the county 
which is adjacent to the lower part of tho course of the Wavinioy are 
several smnll shoots of water, as 0 niton Broad and Lake Lothing, 
Breydou Water, Fritton Decoy, and Flixtoii Decoy. Neither of these 
pieces of water has much breadth, exc! 0 ]>t Breydon, and that, in its 
widest jiart, is not a mile across. The Iiark, a tributary of the Greater 
Ouse, rises at L.awshall, 7 miles S. from Bury St. Edmunds, flows 
uurbli to that town, and then flows north-west by Mildcuhall, to the 
border of the county, which it skirts for a few miles, and then enters 
Cambridgeshire, where it joins the Greater Ouse, its whole length is 
about thirty miles, it is navigable [roiii Bury, and serves to convey 
produce from that town ami iieighhonrhnod to tbo rivor Ouse and tho 
pcii't of Lynn. Of tlie streams which drain tho soublioru pari of the 
county the Stour is the most iiiiportaut. It is described under Es.sJ-'.\, 
which it divides from Sullblk. The Stour receives many trihutaricKt, 
none of which are navigable. 

The Orwell, or Gipping, as it is callod in the upper part of its course*, 
is formed by the junction of several streams, which unite just by 
Stowmarket, and flows south-east by Ncodham-Mai*kct to Ipswich. 
Below that town it exjiauds iuto au .'estuary of considerable width, 
which unites at Harwich with tho resbuary of the Stour, it is tho 
a^stiiary alone which bears the name of Orwell. The course of this 
river to Ipswich is above 20 miles, for more than half of which 
(namely, from Stowmarket) it is navigable: the sostuary is 10 or 12 
miles long, and for the greater piirb of that distance more than half a 
mile wide at high-water. Sea-borne vessels of considerable burden 
get up to T]>swicli. The Dehen rises near Dcbcuham, and flows about 
20 milos iu a winding course to Woodbridgo, below which it becomes 
au Ecstuary 9 or 10 miles long, and from a quarter to half a mile wide, 
navigable for soa-boruo vessels of considerable burden. The Aide 
rises near the village of Bruiidish, and runs 11 miles south-east to its 
junction with tho Ore, which rises near Framllngharn, and has mi 
eastward course of about 12 miles. From the junction tho united 
stream, which is sometimes called Ore, sometimes Aide, flows .about 
15 miles into the sea. The course of this part of the river (which is, 
for the greater part of its length, an lestuary) is remarkable : about 
eight miles below the junction of the Aide and the Ore, near tho town 
of Aldeburgh, it approaches within 200 yards of tho sea ; and then 
turning suddenly, has the rest of its courso nearly 2 iarallel to tho 
shore, from which it is separatial by a long, narrow, marshy peniusubu 
Tho 2 >rincipal feeder of tho Aide is tho Hatley, a small river, the 
lower part of which becomes a toler.ably wide toatuary, opening into 
tbe (iMtuai'y of the Aide jus-t before it joins the sea. The Aide is 
navigable to Siiape Bridge, near the head of tho tideway. Tho part 
below the junction of tho Biitloy is sometimes called Butley. Tho 
lilyUi rises near Laxfield, and flows eastwanl 13 miles by the neigh- 
bourhood of Halesworth, near which it receives a smaU feeder, into 
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the 6oa near Souibwold: it in navii^iible up to ITaleswortli, 8 or 9 
niilcB. There are no canals adthiii the countj, but soiue of tbe siuidler 
rivers have been made navigable. 

The Norwich and Ipswich road enters iho county at Stmtfonl 
Brid^ over the Stour, between Colchester and Ipswich, and runs to 
Ipswich, and thence northward by Stoke and Scole Bridge over the 
Waveney into the county of Norfolk. The Yarmouth roiid bnitichc^ 
from the Norwich road at Ipswich, and runs through Wood bridge, 
Saxinundham, and Lowestoft. A second Yarmouth road branching 
from this at Blythbiirgh, between Saxiuimdiisim and Lowestoft, passrs 
through Becclcs, and rejoins tlie road just before entering Yaririotith. 
Tho Norwich and Newmarket road enters the county at Newmarket, 
runs eaiikward to Bury St. Kdmiinds, and then iiorthwai*d to Thetford 
ill Norfolk. Another n)u<] to Norwich enters tho county at Sudbury, 
and runs by Long Melford to Bury, and thence by Ix worth and 
Botesdalc to the Norwich and Ipswich road at Scole. A road from 
Bury loads by Stowinarket and Neodham-Market to I^iswitTh. The 
roads in all parts of the county are excellent. 

Tlio Eastern Counties and Eastern Union railway enters tin; county 
from Essex near Manningtreo, and }>roccedR north by cast to Ipswich, 
anil thence north-we.st to Stowmarket, where it divides, one bnuicli 
continuing north-west to Bury St. Edmunds, the other running north 
by east to Norwich, and quitting Suiltilk near Dias. A short branch 
quits the main line at Bentley, and proceeds to lladlcigli. I'hc 
Sudbury and the Newmarket brauchc.s of the Eosiorn Coiitities line 
just touch the bord«*r of the county ; and the Norfolk line skirts the 
border for a short distance from Lakcuhcaih and Brandon to Thetford. 
A short portion of the Low'cstoft branch of the Norfolk lino is within 
tho county. 

Olimate, Soil, and Afft'itmlturc. — The climate is much drier than that 
of tho more western counties of England ; but also cnhler in spring, 
when the north-easterly winds pi'evail. The soil, although varying 
extremely, m.ay be divided into three or four distinct kinds. A very 
rich lonni, chiefly alluvial, is found in a small portion of tho southem 
part of the county, between the Crwell and the Stour. Tho next 
class consists of heavier loams, varying in every degree, but in general 
iicMtirig on an impervious soil of tnurl cr clay, and in most situations 
requiring the assistance of drains to carry off su]>erfluous water. This 
soil is found in the whole of the centre of the county, from the Stour 
to the borders of Norfolk. Between the strong loam and the sea is a 
strip running from tln^ north bunk of the river Orwell to Yariiiouili, 
diminishing in breadth as it stretches northward, and consisting 
chiefly of sand of various qualities, incumbent on a subsoil of emg, 
which is a loose rocky substance, composed of sand, gravel, and broken 
shells, partly consolidated into a kind of stone. iSoine of this sand is 
enriched by organic matter intimately mixed w*itli it : this is oxt^elleiit 
for roots, especially carrots, and beiirs very fine barli?y. Jii the portions 
which lie low, and which have at some time or other been covei'o<l 
with water, a very rich mud has been deposited, and has produced ns 
rich a soil us in.ay be desired. There is another tract of sand of a 
much inferior quality on the 'western extremity of the county, extend- 
ing from Bury St. Edmunds to Thctfonl, with some betitu* lands 
interspersed. The last cliiss cuusiats of the fcii-lands, which, wlieii 
propei'ly drained, become valuable ; but in their natunil state, soaked 
in water, are of little value. The gix*atcr part of the land is under 
tho plough, linprovod systems of husbandry arc generally intro- 
duced, and most of the usual crops are raised. There is no part of 
England where the iiiiploiucfits of husbandry arc more perfect than in 
8iii!b1k, or w'hore new iiuplemonts are tried with more rcadiiieas. This is 
owing in a great measure to tho very excellent inanufaetiirvrs of agri- 
cultural implements who live in tlic county. Of thasu manufacturers 
Messrs. Hansom of Ipswich, are the chief. The works of Messrs. 
Cliirrett, at Leiston, 111*0 of little less importance. Many farm-buildings 
of a superior class have been erected of lute years. 

Sufliilk has but one breed of cattle which is jieciiliar to it. It is a 
polled breed, of which tho cows are in great repute, anj justly bo. 
The oxen have not been much attended to, as most of the bull-calves 
are fatted for tho butchers or sent toward Ess^x aurl Tendon for 
that purpose. The Suffolk farm-horses are noted fur tlicir <locility 
and sttiadinoss. SuflVdk pigs are perhaps, on the whole, the most 
profitable breed in England. They are well-shaf)ed, short-legged, 
mostly white, with short upright ears, and the porkers of this breed 
are excellent. Suffolk has no indigenous breed of shoep ; the South- 
down and a cross of this breed with the Leicester and Cotswold are 
vexy common. 

jUivUionSf Towm, — The county is divided intt» twenty hundreds, 
as follows, besides the liberty of the borough of Ipswich : — Block- 
bourn, Hartismere, Boxne, and Wntigfonl, north ; Miitford and Jioth- 
ingland, north-east; Bly thing and numeHgate,eaat ; (kdiieis, Carlford, 
and Wilford, south-east ; Samford, soutli ; liabergli, south-west ; 
Bisbridge, west; Lackford, north-west; and Bosmere and Claydon, 
Cosford, Loes, Stow, Thedwestry, Thiugoe, and Thredling, central. 

Suffolk contains the two county and borough towns of Irswica and 
Buiit St. KniiONDS, the parliamentary borougli of Eye, the ex- 
p.arliarnentary boroughs of Alt>bouou( 31 I, or ALUXiiuiKm, Dunwich, 
Ouroiin, and Suniiuiiv, and the innrket-towns of Bunuay, 

Clare, Debeuham, FiiAMLiNGnAM, UADiiKlon, Haleswokth, JjAYEn. 
UAM, Lowestoft, Mildenuall, Newmabket, Saxmundhara, Soutu- 


WOLD, Stowmatikkt, Strodbroke, and WooDnninaE; with tho ex- 
xnarket-towna of Bildestone, Blythbiirgh, Botesdalc, Brandon, 
Jiaverhill (partly in Essex), Ixwortli, Memllesham, Noedham-Market, 
Nayland, and Woolpit. The places printed in small capitals ai*e 
described under their respective titles; of the rest we subjoin an 
accoimt. 

Clare, population of tho parish 1789 in 1851, about 18 miles S.S.W. 
from Bury St. Edmunds, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Stour. The streets are wide, but the houses generally are of mean 
appearance. There is a oorn-exohftigo cif modern erection. Thu 
church, a fine large building, was reoeiitly repaired, and a new gallery 
added. There are places of v^orship for Baptists and Independents ; 
alsf) an Infant school. On tho south Hide of the town are the vestiges 
of an old castle, and tho remains of a priory of regular canons of 
St. Augustine. The market is on Monday for com, and tliere arc 
two small yearly full's. 

J/averhill, population of the pnrisU 2535, of which number 257 wetM 
in Essex, is about 16 miles S.W. from Bury St. Edmunds, llaverbill 
consists chiefly of one street, wide, but lined with poor housos, along 
tbe road from Colchester to Cambridge. Besides the parish church, 
which is an ancient edifice, there are places of worship for Indepeiid • 
ents. Baptists, and Quakers, a National school, a Charity school, and 
a savings bank. Half a mile uorlb-we.st of the town once stood a 
CAstlo, of which there are now no rr'mains. A weekly market and 
two annual fairs arc held. A particular kind of stout twilled cotton, 
ciilletl drabbet, is made lit Haverhill. 

Saxmunaham, population 1180 iu 1S51, is about 21 miles N.E. from 
Ipswich, on the road to Yarmouth. The town lies in a valley, throu’^h 
which, at the back of tho houses, on the cast side of the stniet, runs 
a small brook, a feeder of tho Aide. The church is a neat building 
just out of tlic town. The ludopcndeiits have a place of worship, 
and there are National schools. Tiio market is on Thursday ; there 
arc tivo yearly fairs. 

Tho following places had markets, which have been discontinued : - 

JUylhharyh, population 1118 (of whom 511 were in Bly thing Uninn 
workhouse) iu 1851, is on the right bank of the Blytli, 30 miles N.E. 
from Ipswich. It Wiis in tlie middle ages an important fishing and 
trading town. Sessions for the division were held here, and there w'a.i 
a jail, of which some portions reinaincd till the midi lie of the lust 
century. The church is of )»erpenilicii1ar character ; the length of it 
is 127 feet, the width above 5-1 feet. Some portions of paiiiteil gla«s 
are in the windows. Tho IVimitive Mothodists have u chupcl. There 
are remains of a iiriory for the canons of St. Augustine, /io/iwf/n/r, 
]>opulation C26, is about 15 mih'S N.hk from Bury, on the mad to 
Norwich by Scole. Witli the village of Uicklngall Inferior it foi'in.'^i a 
street of more than a mile long. A market was fonmu'ly held at 
Botesdalc on Thursday, 'i'iiere is a fair on Hol^’ Thursda^^ for cattle, 
pedlery, Ac. The chapel at Botesdale lias some good portions of 
perpeiidwular architecture. The Baptists and Woslt'yaii Methodists 
have ch1l]>e1s, and there is a National school. Pehcuhiun, ]>opiilation 
of tho parish 1053 in 1851, is about 13 miles N. fmm Ipswii h, on the 
river Debeii, here a mere l)rt>f)k. From its situation on a declivity tlm 
town is clean, but the iiouscs are generally poor. M'lie church U a 
hiuidsomo odificc, and the marktit-hoiise is a tolerably good biiililing. 
Thei’e are a place of 'worship for liidiipcndcnts. National ami hViM! 
scliools, and 11 reading society. The iniirket w.as held on Friday. 
There is one fair yearly. />u 7 <av'c/e, population 29 I, is on the coast, 
about 2S miles N.E. from ]p.svvich. Whilst East Anglia subsisted as 
a separate kingdom, Dunwich tviis a jihicc of importance, and the scat 
of the first East Anglian bbshopric, which was subsiMjiiviit.ly fixcil at 
Norwich. In the civil war of ■John the towiisincn adliered to the king, 
who had hefriciidod tho town, and granted it a cliurtcr <if imun'iioration. 
They contributed several vessels and many men to tint king's naval 
service in the French wars of Edward 1. and 111. In the war of the 
Hoses they embraced tho Yorkist party ; uiid this, by iiidnoing 
Henry YII. to incorporate the rival town of Southwold, i-onlribulcd 
to the decay of the place. The chief cause <if this dnc.iy howevin* was 
the encroachment of the sea, whicli not only riiiiiod the port, hut 
washed away the greater i>art of the town. Besides the ruins of All 
Baints church (the only one remaining of seven churches whioii 
llunwich once possessed), thci'e are the remains of a Gray Friars 
house, and of the vhap'jl of St. James's hospital. The pres- lit church 
was built iu 1830. The village has a yearly fair. Some spraks and her- 
rings are caught and cured here. Tlie borough was disfrunchised by 
the Hofoim Act. Ixworth, ]»opuIatiou 1189, is about 7 miles N.E. 
from Bury. There was niicieiitly a priory for the regular canons of 
St. Augustine, founded about 1100. Tho parish church is a small 
ancient building. Tho Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists havu 
chapels, and thero are National and Infant schoula. There are some 
remains of the priory, hub tho greater pai*t of its site is 11 )W occiiphaJ 
by a modern mansion called Ixworth Abbey. MendXesham, pojiulation 
14*12, is about 15 miles N. by W. from Ipswich. Tho village extends 
about three miles along tho road. The market has long bocn given 
Uf). The chui'ch is a haudsomo building, and tliore are chapels fin* 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists. A yearly fair is 
held on tho 2nd and 3rd of (ictoher. An ancieiit silver crown of GO 
ounces weight was found here iifar the closo of the I7tli century : it 
was supposed to have belonged to one of tho East Anglian kings. 
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NayJand^ H niiloa S.W, by W, from Ipawicli, populfttiou lloS, oociipies 
ii luw Bituation on tho left bonk of the Sbour, over which there is a brick 
bi'klgo, oud is occasionally subjoct to inundation. The church is a 
handsome building, and tliei'e are a chapel for IiidependentSi a National 
school, and a school supported by the Indepondeiits. There are some 
largo iloui^iiiills ; a considerable quantity of corn and flour is sent 
iluwii the river to bo conveyed to London. There is a yeai'ly fair. 
Naed/iam-MarkrJ., population of the hamlet 1367, is about 9 mih'S 
N.W. by N. from Ipswich, on the ixiad to Bury. The clnqiel is a mean 
building, with a wooden bolfiy; there arc places of worship, with free 
scliools attached, for ludcpoudouts and Quakers. Theobald’s h^reo 
(.iraiiiuiar school, founded in 1(132, has an iucoine from endowment of 
i)7L a year, and had 4(1 scholars in 18o4. Soriio coni-inills aro in the 
vicinity. Orfonl^ poptilaiioii 104o, situated on the right bank of 
tho AMc Jliver, is 21 milos E. by N. from Ipswich. A royal castle 
was here iu the time of l leiiry 111., who granted a charter to tho town. 
The town-hall is a small building. The oliapol, when entire, was 
spacious ; tho nave alone is now usecL Tho ruins of tho chancel are 
of Norman architecture. The Independents and Primitive Methodists 
have places of worship. Of the castjc only the keep remains : it is a 
polygon of 18 sides, witli walls 90 feet high, and has 3 square^ towers 
in its circuit, which overtop the 1*081 of the building. The architecture 
is Norman. It serves as a liiiidiuark fur mariners. On the soa-shore, 
near OrlVu'd Ness, are two lighthouses. The market has been discoii* 
liiiiied : a fair is held on iJune 2 Itli. Jltmdltm/itmi, population 359, is 
about 0 miles N.E. irum Wtjodbridgo. National schools aro supported 
chieily by subscript ion. iteiidlesbam House is a iiiio mausion a little 
way north from the village, said to be built on the site of a palace of 
Itedwald, king of the East Angles. Stradbrokc^ popuhitioii 1822, about 
7 miles E. from Eye, has a fine church, witJi a square cniluvttlod tower; 
the niivt? i.s fif coiisiderablo height, ami the roof is groined ; the altar 
window is of slaiiied glass. The Ihiidists have a chapel, and there rft*e 
free schools. Tliere is a iiiarkid. on 'J’uesdiiy for coi'm ; a cattle fair is 
held on the third Monday in .June; a statute fair for hiring servants 
oil October 2nil. Petty Bes.-ionrt are held fortnightly. Liueii-weaviiig, 
browing, tiii-pla(.o working and gardening, arc carried on. U'W/nV, 
population 1071, is about 8 iiiiles E. by S. from Jiury, on the road to 
k.iiowinark<‘t and Jpswieli. The church is a liHiidsoiiio building, partly 
of deeoratexl, pjirtly td* ]icrpendieiilar eharae.tcr. Tho Primitive 
Methodists have a chapel, and t here is a National school. ’J'lie yearly 
cattle fair is one of the largest in iho county. A very wliit(% brick, of 
remarkably good appearance, is imulo near the village. 

'rill! iViilowiiig aro hoiiie of the more inqiorbaut villages, with tlic 
pupidation of the ref.qicel Lve parislies iu 1S51 : — 

Itarton MUh, population aliout it) miles N.W. by W. from 

I Jury iSt. Edmunds, on tho left bank of tho river Earls o. 'riie corn- 
mills established hero employ a coiiHiderablo number of persons. 
'I'liero are a small church, a chapel for Baptkts, and National schools. 
lUiihall^ ]iopulation 713, about 2 iiiilcs S.W. from Saxmimdhaiii. 
'flic church lias Ijceii recently repaired, and a new cLunc^lmilt. 
Tliere are National and Infant schoids. J'jtist Jknjhultf pojml.'itioii 
1 hl7, /lear till.! left L)ank of the Stour, about 7 miles S.S.iC. finui Jlad- 
leii^h, has many gooil I1011.SC8. The chnrcli i s of perpendicular archi- 
tecture. There arc ehapels for AVe.- leyan and J*riinitivo MeUiudisU; 
and .National scliuuls, partly endowed. A fair is held on the first 
IMoJiday of ,1 uly. 7fo.i/er(/, poj)iilalion J. 102, about (i miles E. by S. 
from Sudbury, is [ileasantly situated iu a fertile vallc}'. The church 
is a commodious stniclnic, with a tower and spire. There are an 
Jiidepciideiit eliajiel ; a Free (irammar school, founded in 1595, which 
has ail inciiiiio from endowment of about a year, ami had 1-1 
scholars iu 1851; and National and infant schools, partly endowed. 
./b/./v6‘, population ISia;, is about 7 miles S.S.E. from Sudbury, on tho 
Sioiir, over \vliii!li thi;rc is a briilge. 'I’he church is ancient. 'i'Jiero 
arc a chapel for Baptists, and National and Infant schools. Brick- 
making and malting arc carried on, and there are iluur-iiiills iu the 
vicinity. A station of the Eastern Union railway is at Bures. tUinjh 
C'as/A*, population 31.1, about 1 miles W.S.W. from Yarmouth, ha^ a 
small church, with a thatched roof and a round tower. Tiiero are 
National and infant seJiools. 'J'lie village is of eoiisiiicrablo antiquit 3 ’, 
ami occupies a picturesque site. About iialf a mile soutli from the 
village are eonsiilerable remains of an aticJeiit castle. CuddvnhaiUf 
pojuilation 1047, about 7 miles N. by W. from Tpswicli, has an elegant 
gothic church, with a square tower. The Imlepcndeiits have u chapel, 
and there is a charity school. Slioc-niakiug and liuie-biiruiiig aro the 
priiicijial occupations. i*etty sessions are lield fortiiighlly. Fressintj- 
Jit'Ul, pojiulatiou 1492, about 10 miles E.N.IO. from Eye, is scaled on 
.'111 eminence ; the village ouiitiiins some good houses. Tho church, 
]>artly of .Norman date, consists of nave, aisles, and cbaiieel, with 
eloj-estory and a finely-earvcd oak inof. The Bajitisls have a large 
clnipc], and there aro Natiuiiul and .Free schools. The former guild- 
hall is now a piibiic-hoiiHc. (ii'uudiitbiu'(jti.f pojmlaLluii 80i, about 
7 miles N.K. from ipswicb, has an ancient cliurch, with a modem 
brick tower. Thcro is a chapel for Baptists. Brick-making is carried 
on. In tho vicinity is Grundisburgli Hall, a spacious mansion, standing 
iu a well-wooilcd park. Jlav.tjhh.y^ |Mqmlatioii 971, about 3 miles N. 
by W. from Stowmarket, has a spacious old churcli, an ludopeudeut 
chapel, aud a parochial school. Malting is carrieil on. There arc 
soiiio corn-mills. A fair for toys is held on August 25tb. The remnius 
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of a castle cover a considerable area in the vicinity. llUcham. popu- 
lation 1037, about 8 miles N. by W. from Hadleigh, ]im a com- 
modious aud handsome church, of Normau character, with a Onely- 
carved roof; a chapel for Baptists, aud a parochial school. Jlolbrwh, 
population 857, about 7 miles S. from Ipswich, is situated on tho 
right bsink of the Holbrook, a small stream, which rim^ into the 
Stour at Holbrook Bay, about two miles from the village. Tho church 
is a lai^s aucient structure. Tho Wosloyan Methodists have a chapel, 
and there am National schools. Malting is carried on. A eiljrak!, popti- 
laticm 1157, about 2 miles N. from Saxtuundhani, has some well-built 
houses, suiToundcd with gardens. The church is situated on a hill, 
aud is chieily built of flint. There are an Endowed school for hoys, 
aiid^ a Free school for girls. LakcH/icath, population 1SG4» about 
G miles S. W. from Brandon, is situated on rising ground, in the midst 
of extousivo warrens. The parish church is a commodious structure. 
Tho tower is surmounted with a leaden spire of considerable height. 
Tliero are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, aud tho Couiitchs 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion. Coward's Cliarity school educates 32 
boys. A. fair for cattle and toys U held on th s first Tliursday after 
.MidsuniTncr Day. LtujiM^ population 1117, is about 7 miles N. fram 
Frainlingham, near the source of tho river Blyth. The church is a 
handsome edifice, with a pinnacled tower. The navo is of consider- 
able height; there is a tinoly-ribbcd roof, and the windows are lllled 
with stained glass. There is a largo aiiiii[iie font. The Baptists havo 
a clui[>ol, aud thei*o are National aud Free schools. A small customary 
market for corn is held on Monday; fairs fur cattle and sheep are 
iield on May 1 2th anil October 25t]j. LniittoH, pu]»uIatiou 1580, about 
4 miluu N. by VV. from Aldboniugb. 'The church, which is about a 
quarter of a mile W. from the village, coii«4i.sts of 0110 aisle, with a 
ihatehed roof; the tower is of (lint. The Wesleyan MctliudisU and 
(Quakers havo places of worship. Tho chief point of interest here is 
Messrs. Garrett's establish incut for the uiannfacturo of agricultural 
implomeutH, which has been in operation for about threc-qiiai*ters of 
a century, aud is now one of the most important of its kind iu the 
j kingdoiii. Tliere are some remains of Leistun Abbey. jMtitj Mdford, 

I ])opulation 2587, on tho left bank of a feediii* of the Stour, about 
i 3 iniios N. from iSudbiiiy, extends for about a mile along the road to 
Bury. Tho church is a Laiulsorno and cotiitiiuilioiis edince, of jier- 
peudienlar cliarneter. The Tnilcpcudcuts have a chapel ; there aro 
likewise National schools; two Free schools; and an almshouHO or 
hospital for a wanlen, 1 2 poor men, and 2 poor woiriou. I’etty sessions 
are hold^ lortiiightly. A largo cattle lair is lield on tho Thurs- 
j ilay in AVhitsun-week, aiul .a ]drasure fair on tho two previous days. 

I Mclfonl lias some old mansiou-hoii.sos, among others, Melford Hiu, 
an extensive Elizabethan structure, with four small round towers 
in front, staiidiiig in a spacious deer-park. J/r/Zo/z, population 1039, 
about 2 miles N. by K. from ^^'oudb^idge, on the right bank of tho 
river Deben, has a pari.-?h church and National schools, and is iho 
scat of the (A)unty Lunatic Asylum, which in 1851 contained 2G9 
inmates. Thcro are brick wi^rks, iiii iron foundry, and coni inills. 
Mfiudham, ]K»pulat.i()n 877, is pleiLsautly situated on tho right, bank of 
the A\’av'*ney, about 8 miles ti.W. by S. from Bungay. The ehurch is 
a massive slrnctiire, with a tower. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Independents liavo places of worship. Near the church are some 
remains of a priory, founded iu the reign of iStepheu. Mctfidd^ popu- 
liition G5], about 7 miles W. by N. from llaleswurtli. Las an ancient 
church, with a lower; and a cliaptil fur I'rimitive .Method ists. Briek- 
mukiiig is c;u'ruHi on, and there aro several corn-mills, (Jld Newtov, 
population 792, about 3 miles N. by E. from Stowmarkeb, pleasantly 
situated on elevated ground, jjcar the source of the Gip]>iijg, contains 
DagworLh-Hall, now a farm-house. Tlie Wesleyan MeLliodi.sts havo a 
chapel, and tliero is a iarocliial .Mchuol. population GIG, about 

8 miles N. by E. from Ijiswieli, has a beautiful gulliic church, with a 
tower; the windows are filled with stained glasn. Tho Baptists have 
a chapel, and there are National sehoois. in the neighbourhood are 
corii-tuills. Otdfuii, population 742, of whom 171 wore iu Mutfurd 
.and liothinglaud Union workhouse, is about 2 miles W. from Lowes- 
toft. 'riio ]iopulatiou is ehiefly agricultural, but an iron-foundry, a 
eeiiieut iiiauiifactory, and corn-mills, ullurd some ciiijiloymcnt. Pake- 
JuUf, population 718, about 3 miles S.S.W. from liowcstoft. Tho 
coast being exposed and dangerous, the Hiimaiie Soeb'ty of Lowe.stoft 
has a life-boat htatioiiud at J'akcfield. There is a liglitlionse. The 
sea has gained cousidcrably u]>oii the land la this tieighbourbood. iu 
the village are National and Infant schools. Pakctdiam, pojuilation 
1 134, about 5 miles E.N.E. from Bury St. Eilmunds, has a chiircb. 
National schools, and souie minor charities. Tliu population L chiefly 
agricultural. Pcnscithtdl, pojiulatiou 829, is about 7 miles tS..S. W. 
from llaleswurtli. Besides the parish church, tliere is a siiiall eliajiel 
for DLscntoi's. Gluvo-makliig and nia chine-making arc c.m'ied on to 
a small extent, and there aro corn-mills, ll.dtjvuvc, population 1382, 
about 1 7 miles N.E. from Bur^^ Ml. Edmuuds, is pleasantly situated near 
tho right bank of the Wiiveiiey. The church is a handsome buiUiiDg, 
and iu the interior are some interesting moiiumcuts, including those 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon find his lady, an- 1 dudge Holt. Thcro aie 
National schools. An oi'guu-lniilding and piaiTiforte-iiiakiiig cstablinU- 
incut givc.s some employ iiicnt. Kedgrave J bill, a spacious mausion, 
seated in an extensive ji.irk, wi'll-wooded and stocked with deer, is 
about a mile .south from the villugo. population 57G, about 
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R miles S. by 1C. from Saxmundham^ has a small church, with a reiy 
ancient tower and a curionHly-sculptured font. 'J'he Wesleyan Method- 
ists have a chapel, and there are National schools. 'I'lie site of 
Snape Abbey is now occupied by a farm-house. At Snnpo liridge an 
annual liorKo fair is held on August 11th. On the river Aide aro 
wharfs, whero large quantities of barley and malt are shipjjed for 
London and other places. Tlii? Sowfhchnhams are seven villages, 
situated near each other, varying in disfawice south-west from Bungay 
from 3 to 7 miles. The puriHh populations in 1 851 wci'o — All Saints, 
232; St. Nicholas, JM ; St. George, or St. (^rosa, or Siindcroft, 253; 
St .Tamos, 2C1>; St. Margaret, 182; St. Micliafsl, l.o() ; and St. Peter, 
117. The bishops of Norwich had, in the 12th and 1 3th centuries, a 
palace and park at SoutJiehiiham. The villages are^ rural, and the 
iuhahitauis cliiofly engaged in farming. All Saints* church is an 
aiieiont wlilice, with a round tower. St. George’s or Sandcroft church, 
a neat building, with a mjuaro tower, was enlarged in 1811. Stoke- 
btf-Naffhntd, pofml.ation 1400, about <1 miles S. by W. from Hadleigh, 
has a church, ii chapel of case, a Koinan (Jatholie chapel, and National 
and infant schools. The Stonhamx — Appall Stonliam, ])opulation 814; 
Karl StoiUiam, \ and Pa^'va or LUtk 4(»2; are situated 

about 5 niile.H KN.E. from Stowmarkot. Aspall Stouliam cdiiircb is 
a good building, with a spire ; there are a Free school and a National 
Hcliool. Earl Stonham has a lino ehiiroh, with a tower; a snuill 
chapel for Diasenler.^, National schools, and some parochial charities. 
Stonham Parva has a gothic church, with chancel and H<innrc tower. 
The liaptists have a chn]tcl,an(1 there are National and Infant schools. 

population 732, about 4 miles iS.K from Woodbridge, has an 
ancient church, built of stone and brick, and a small chapel for 
Bapt ists. There is a ferry :u!rosa the ITebcn to AVoodbri<lgc. Wahhani- 
IC’ WUluws, population 12t)7, sibout 12 miles K.N.E. from Bury St. 
Eflinunds, liiis a commodious .and liandsomo church, with a tower; 
chapels for Wf»s1cy:iTi Methodists, ludopendcnts, and Baptists ; and a 
I''ree school. Jinpemaking, brewing, and malting are carried on. 
Wirkham Market ^ populatifm l(i‘.>7, of w’hom 304 wci*e in J^loinesgate 
Union wairkhouso, about 5 miles N. by hi. from AVoodbridge, is situated 
on a hill cnnniiaiiding an extensive prospect. It possesses a church, 
w hich lias bc«^n recently rejiaired; a chapel for ludcpoiidents, enlarged 
in 18{5; National and British schools : a literary and sciemti lie insti- 
tution, with inus'.'iim and libraiy ; a horticultural society ; a mutual 
benefit society ; an odd ftsllows* lodge ; and the public rooms, built in 
JS4(i. Brick-making is carried on. In the vicinity arc mimcrous 
viiidtiiills. population 051, about S miles E. by N. frr 

Eye, lias a handsume church, with a clerestory of 21 wdiidows ; in the 
iutiTiur arc several moiiuiiiciils of historical iiik'rest. There is a 
NaliuiiaL school. A Ojw traces remain of Winglicld Gastle, a litth‘ 
way south from the village. Voo'ford, population 1272, about 4 miles 
N. by E. from Saxmiiiidham, is ]ilcasautly situated, and has a w'ell- 
biiilt Htr<!et of modern houses. TJiere fire National schools. 

Ihrinions fur Jicclcsiasfictd. avid. Lvtjul PnrpoMX . — Huflblk was for- 
nn rly wholly included in the diocese of Norwich : the oasterii part 
is still ill that diocese, the western in the diocese of l^ly. 'I’hc county 
is divided into the archdeaconries of iSiillblk and iSudbiiry. It is 
included in the Norfolk circuit. The as.siy.es are held in tlie summer 
at Bury St. Edmunds, and in Ijent .at Tpswicli. tjuartcr sessions for 
the respective divisions .are held at Bury, I]>swic1i, Bec;clcs, and Wood- 
bridge. Tliere are county j.ails and houses of correction at Bury aud 
Ijiswich ; county houses of correction at AVoodbridge aud Beceles; 
aud htu'oiigh prisons at Ijisw’ich, Buiy,Eye, Sudbury, Aldeburgh, South- 
wold, and Orford. ( bounty courts are held at Beccles, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Eye, Fnimlinghaiii, llalesworLli, Jlarlcston, Ip.nvieli, Lowe.stoft, 
Mildcnlia)], Stowiiiarke.t, Thetford, and AVoodbridge. By the Poor- 
]jaw Gomiiiissioncrs the county is divid>’d into 17 unions, namely, 
Blyihiiig, Bosmero and Chiydou, Bury St. l']dmuiidH, Cosbu'd, flartis- 
mcre, lloxne, Tpswicli, Mildciihall, Mutford and Lothingland, I'lome.s- 
gatc, Uisbridge, Samford, Stow, Sudbury, Thingoi*, AVaiigfurd, and 
Woodbridge. These unions comprise 511 parishes and towiisliips, 
with ail area of 1)28,811) acres, and a po]>ulatioii in 1851 of 335,^i5.5. 
Before the lleforTii Act was passed Suffolk rctuincd l(i ineiiibcra to 
Barliament : two i\tr the couutj’^, and two each for Ipswich, Bury, 
Su«lbury, Eye, Orford, Aldeburgli, and Duiiwich. By the Jleform Act 
the county was formed into two divisimis, the Eastern smd AA^’estem, 
each returning two members; Dunwich, Orford, and Aldeburgh were 
oiitirely disIVanchisfd, and Eye w'as reduced to one member : Sudlmry 
was disfranchised in l.y.J l. Niiieun mhorsnre ihtTcforc now rotumed 
from Snflblk, being seven less than before the Heforni Act. 

Jiisfory and Antuimtirs.- Suffolk .ajipoarH to have been compre- 
hcMidcil with Norfolk in the t'.-rrltories of the Simeni of Btolonneiis, 
csllcd by others the Iceni. It was included in i.ln: . I Ionian ]»X‘ovince of 
i'’Iavia Cicsiu-ieiisis. 'J hero wxro soveraJ British or 1 Ionian towns in 
thi^ county', as thcSitoniugiis, probably near l)uuwich,Cambrctonium, 
near Gnindisbiirgh, and Ad Aiisam of Antoninus, at Stratford. A 
road from Tiondiniiiin (London) and (kiirialodununi (Colehesicr) 
entered the county at Stratford, between Colcheslcr and Ipswich, 
and, leaving Ipswich on tbo right, nui in a northward direction to 
the Ipswich and Norwich road near Need ham-Markct ; and then coin- 
cid*'fl with the prc.^iMit line of that road till it quits the county to enter 
Norfolk at Scolc Inn. Another line, the ‘ Beddar-AA^iy,* or ‘ Jeddar- 
AVay,’ entering the county from Norfolk, acTO.'is the J.ittle Ouse near 
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Bushford, runs southward to the neighbourhood of Ixworth, where 
lioman remains have been discovered. The Ikenield-street crossed the 
county in a south-west direction from the Little Ouse to tho neighbour* 
hood of Newmarket. In the eastoru part of Suffolk a road, known 
as Stone-street, entered the county across the rostuury of tho AVavoney 
at Bungay, and ran by 11 ales worth to Dunwich. The south-wesleni 
comer of the county was cixissed by a road which formed part^ of a 
line from Camalodunum (Colchester) to Oamborituin (Cambridge). 
There were other loss important roads. Boman antiquities have been 
found at Blythburgh, on Bungay Common, at Bury, at Dunwich, nt 
Eye, at Haughley, near Stowmarkot, where a Norman castle was 
oroctod on tlio site of a Boman camp, at Inkworth, near Bury, at 
Ixning, or Bxning, near Newmarket, at Stow Langtoft, where are the 
remains of a camp, at Felixstow, near the mouth of the Dcbeii, ut 
AA'enham near Stratford, at Melford, aud at other jilaccs. 

In the Anglo-Saxon period Suffolk passed through similar changes 
to Norfolk. It was probably settled by a body of Angles inde- 
pendent of tliose who occupied Norfolk. Tho nairics of South Folk 
and North Folk describe tho relative position of these two bodies. 
SulTolk was probably, from its pvoximity to the other Anglo-Saxon 
states, the more imi>ortaut division of the two. The battle in which 
Annas, or Anna, king of East Anglia, and his son Firminitis, fell 
fighting against Benda, king of Mercia (a.d. G54), is supposod to have 
occurred at Bull (-amp, or Bulcharnp, near Blythburgh. Annas is 
said to have been buried at Blythburgh. St. Eilmuuil, king of East 
AngliiO, contemporary of Ethelrod 1., brother and predecessor of 
Alfred the Great, W'as taken by the Danes (87()), and murdered at 
Hagilsduu, now Hoxnc (on tho bank of tlio AVavciiey, near Scole), 
and was first buried there; but liis body was afterwards removed 
to Bury, which has obtained from him it.s distinctive title of Bury 
St. hkliiiiuids. Tho Danes on several occasions plundered the town of 
Ipswich. 

In tho civil war of Stephen and Henry of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry 11., Ipswich, wliich was held by Hugh Bigod fur Henry, was 
taken by Stephen (H.^3). lii 1173 a battle tuuk place at Forii ham 
St. Genevieve, between Bury and Mildcnhall, wlnm a body of Flemings, 
under the Eaii of Leicester, in the liit^frest of Brince llciiiry, against 
his father Henry TT., were dcfoateii by the kings army, hi the civil 
war of John the county wasTcducod to subjection (121C) by William 
I'^it/.picrs, for Brince Louis of France, whom the barons had iiiviiod 
over to oppose John. Jn the insurrection of the ]ioj»iilaee in the time 
of Uiclnird IT. (13'^2), tho pcojile of Sullolk took arms, and munlcred, 
at Bury, Sir Julin (Cavendish, chief jiistiei? of England, and some of 
the iiioiiks of the abbey, la the disturba^lC(^s ciuislmI by the altem]>ti 
of Henry VllJ. and his minister AVolsey to raise muiie}’ by a royal 
decree (1525), the people of SufTolk imho in rebellion, but the dukc.4 
of Norfolk and Snilolk prevailed on them to dis]>erse. A part i»f the 
inhabitants of Snllblk took jairt in Kett’s rebellion (154t)). On ilio 
death Edward VI. and tho proclamation of Lady Jane Grey as his 
Huccos^r, the I'rincess Mary, Edward's sister, wdio was at Keuniiighnll 
ill Norfolk, removed to J'Vainlingham Castle, wlie.re her partisans 
ilucked to her. The Duke of Nortliumbcrlaml, Jane's father-iii-law 
and geneml, advanced to Ncw’inarket and from thciico to Bury to 
oppose Mary, but retired next day to (..’ambridge ; anti tho general 
feeding of the kingdom being in favour i.>f Mary, she advamuMl from 
Framiinghain to Ijondon, dismissing her iSufFolk forces by the way. 

Ju the middle ages Sullolk a]>pears to have aboumlod with rcliLiioiiij 
cstablishmimts. ^I’anner (‘ Notilia Momu^tiea*) eiiiimerates aliboys, 
prioricB, hospitsls, or colleges, 'riie intcri‘hting rciiniinsof Bury Abbey 
and the iiioiiastic ruins of Bungay are noticed in our accounts of those, 
towius. There arc remains of Bntley Abbey, botwocn Wo x.lliridgi: 
and Orford ; SibLoii Abbey, near Yoxfonl ; llerringtloet Augnstiiiiuii 
Briory, near Lowestoft ; Leistoii Bremonsiraleii.uan Al.»bey, near Liu; 
coast, between Dunwich mid Aldeburgli ; ami Mundham (Jlnniii'; 
Briory, on the Waveney. There are also monastic ruins at Eye, 
Dunwich, and Clare. Of castellated remains the most remarkable 
are Framiinghain, Orford, Clare, Bungay, Mottiiigharn, and AVinglielil. 
Mettingliarn (*astlc is near Bungay; a considerable portion of the 
gatu-tower anil fragments of the walls are staudiug. Wingfield is 
near Eye : the south or entrance front is still entire ; the west side 
has been made into a farm-house. Of old nmiisiou-hoiiscs, with which 
the county ahemnds, Flixton Hull near Bung.iy ; GilTsird’s I hill, at 
Stoke-by-Naylaud, on the Stour; Hclmirigham Hall, near Debciiham; 
Jlcngrave Hall, north-west of Bury ; Kentwoll Hall and Melford 
Hall, near Sudbury ; and l*arhiim Hall, near Framiinghain, may be 
mentioned. 

Few events connoi:tod with the groat civil war of Charles T. occnrri^d 
in tliij county. In the Dutch war of (Jharlcs II. two fierce engage- 
nicnts were fought on the coast. The first was fuugiit Srd tliiuo 10<J5 
oil Lowestoft. Tho English licet consist od of 111 ships of war and 
a number of fire-sliips and ketches, under tho Duke of York (after- 
wards James II.), and the Dutch fleet, of above 100 ships of Avar, 
besides small vessels, under admirals Opdam, Cornelius van Tromp, 
and others. After a scA'cro battle the Dutch were beaten with the 
loss of 1 8 Tnen-uf-war taken and 1 4 sunk or burned. Tho Englinli 
lost one ship. Tlie second battle was fought in Souihwold Bay in 
1(572. A combined ilcct, consisting, according to the lowest stateineut, 
of (55 English and 35 I'Vcnch incn-of-war, under the Duke of A^ork 
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comtnazider-in-chief, was lying in the bay in careless security, in spite 
of the warning of Lord Sandwich, wlio had pointed out the diuiger of 
their being surprised, when a Dutch fleet of 75, or, according to soiiio 
accounts, of 91 mcn-of-wor and a great number of smaller vessels, 
under De Ruyter as commandeiwn-chief, came unexpectedly on tliem 
on the 28th of May. A sovere but indecisive action ensued. The 
English lost six sUps of war, two burned, three sunk, and one taken. 
Tho Earl of Sandwich was killed, and a number of oiRcors and 200 
men were killed and wounded. 

Statinties: Jteliffioua Worship and — According to the 

Returns of the Census of 1851, it appears that there were then in 
tlio county 895 places of worship, of which 519 Wonged to the 
Church of England, 1 63 to four sections of Methodists, 91 to Baptists, 
90 to Independents, 8 to Quakers, 4 to Roman Catholics, 3 to l^lymouth 
Brethren, 3 to Unitarians, 3 to Mormons, and 1 to Jews. The total 
number of sittings provided was 224,810. Tho number of Sunday 
schools in the county was .541, of which 375 belonged to the Church 
of England, 6J to Independents, 57 to three seutions of Methodists, 
41 to Baptists, 3 to Unitarians, and 1 to Roman Catholics. The 
aggregate number of scholars was 37,470. Of day schools there were 
1070, of which 398 were public schools, with 27,387 scholars, and 672 
were private schools, with 13,944 scholars. Of evening schools for 
adults there were 3S, with 835 scholars. There were 15 literary and 
Bcicntiiic institutions, with 1960 members, and libraries containing 
1 9, 3.55 vulu in es. 

Sarin f/s Jianka . — In 1853 the county possessed 13 savings banks, at 
Bungay, Bury St. Rdiminds, Coddciihain, Eye, Eramliiighum, Had- 
leigh, Halcsworth, Haverhill, Ipswich (Comhill), Ipswich (Quay parish), 
Lowestoft, Sudbury, and AVoodbri<lge. The amount due to depositors 
on 2ntli November 1853 was 442,648/. 18«. 

SUHL. [Ehkuiit.'I 
SITINDTNUM. [Mans, Lk] 

BiTlBBKS. [Mauni:.] 

SUKKUU. [Hindustan. I 
SU.I J'UMANIA" Ell. [ BAuim.vn. | 

SlILETIKLMA. [Swkdkn.] 

SULl, a muuntainouB district of Soutlicm Albania, which extends 
ill lengtli about 30 miles from north to south, aiul about 20 miles in 
lireadlh, and is sejiarati^l to the south-west from the co.n.Ht of tho 
Ailriatic by a strip of lowland in which is Port Fniniri, the ancient 
J iUea, nt the month of the Acheron. On the south-east tlic highland 
t>r Suli is bounded by the plain of Arta, wliich extends to the gulf 
of tlie saTrio name. Towards tho nortli Siili bonhirs on the district of 
I'aramithia and <in that of Jauiiia towards the noilh-east. Tho river 
Clyky, the ancient Acheron, corning from tho iiortli, Hows along a 
deep valley which intersects the highlands of Siili, and after being 
joined by soveial streams enters the Adriatic at Tort Faiiari. The 
district of Siili is part of the iiiicieiit Tliesprotia, one of tho three 
gi-eat divisions of Epirus. It contain.^ eighteen villages <»r h«lets, of 
Vt’hich ten or eleven are in the highlaiuls, and tin; re.st in the plain. 
'J’lnj priiK'i]>al village, call i d 1^1 ega Suli, lies on a hill ncjir the left 
bank of the Acli<‘roij. The whole po]>nlatioii of Snli, at tins time of 
the war with Ali Pasha, did not anioimt to more than 12,HU(I, divided 
into about thirty tribes or chins, eaeh consisting of several famiHe.s 
rclatiul or allied to one another. The head of i-ach clan wa-* stylc-d 
eaptain, and leil hi.s contiugout in war, subjt'ct to asupiHfiiic eom- 
m.'indcr, styled PoK-inareh, wlio was elio.'ioii by votes for the time. 

Ill May, ISnl, AU i*a.siia began a Avar of exteiTiiiiiation against Snli* 
and at hi^t succeeded in conquering tliat stubborn pn]»ulation. Many 
of till' iSnliotes fell in the struggle, others were murdertMl by Ali’s 
soldiers, many of the wuineii thrcAV tliemsclve.4 into the river rather 
i lian fall into the hands of the 'Jhirks ; and the n^st of tho pupulaiion, 
about 4000, contrived lo reach I'arga, wheiic:u they went to tho Ionian 
Islands, then under the ]n'oteetioii of itussia. jrAliUA.] A few, 
tniMiiiig to the promises of Vcii J'aslia, Ali's son, roiiiaiued in their 
di'Hol.'ite A'illages. In tln^ war for the iiidepemleuce of Greece, a body 
of Siiliotes fought at Missolongi against the Turks, and they avci’c for 
a time in the pay of Lord Byron. 

SUI J NA, RIVER. [BiissARAniA.] 
iSULIjV. |Loiuet.| 

SULMO'NA, or SOLMONA, an episcopal city in Italy, capoliiogo 
of a second-class district, or sub-prefecture, in tho Neapolitjui pro- 
vince of Abruz/o Ultra IT., is built in a dec]) valley drained by the 
iSagitlario, an aflliicut of the I’escaMi, and shut in by tlie central ridge 
of the Apennines on the west, and tho lofty group of Monte Miijella 
on the east. This valley forms tin important pass between the central 
iLiid nortlieiTi provinces of tho kingdom, leading from the valley of 
the Pescara to that of tho Sangro. The aiiriont Sat mo, Ovid’s birth- 
place, was near the site of Suhnoiia ; a few remains of a temple of 
Jupiter arc visible at San Quirini,two miles from Sulmona. Sulnioinv 
is walled, and looks old and gloomy. It has about 8800 inliabitauts, 
a college, a clerical seminary, some paper-mills, and manufactories of 
catgut, and sausages. The ncighbourtinod is fertile in Avinc, corn, 
and oil. Tho town has been long famous for its coufci'tiouary. Tho 
valley of Sulmona is intersected ly several streams, and irrigated by 
artificial canals. Ovid, in his ‘ Tiistia,' recalls to mind the copious 
and cool streams of his native country. 

The towu-hoU and some of the churches of Sulmona arc worthy of 


notice for their architecture. Betweeu tho principal street and the 
public square runs an aqueduct, with pointed arches, erected in 1400. 
Near Sulmona is the splendid monastery of St. I'eter Celestiuo, now 
suppressed. In tho town above the barmck gate there is a piece of 
wretched sculpture, which the inhabitants are pleased to style a 
statue of Ovid, of whom they arc very proud. Sulmo was one of 
tho chief towns of the Peligni. Corfinium, another town of the 
Peligni, was in the same valley, a few miles north of Sulmo. 
SULTANIYEH. [PEnsiA.] 

SUMA'TRA, a large island in the Indian Ocean, and the most 
western of tho Suuda Islands. The equator traverses tlie island 
nearly in tho middle. Sumatra extends full 6 degrees to tho south of 
that line, and nearly as much to the north. Tho most western point, 
Achoen Heail, is in 95*" 20' E. long., and the most enstcra part is in 
108*' K. long. 'I’he general direction of the island is nearly north- 
west and south-east, and its length rather exceeds 900 miles. 2'hc 
w'idth south of N. lat. is cm an average 210 milc.s, but farther 
north not more than 140 miles. According to a rough esti mate, its 
area may be about 160,000 square miles. The south-west side of 
iSumatra is bounded by the Indian Ocean; the northern part stretches 
into this Bay of Bengal ; to the north-east it is divided from the 
Malay Peninsula by tlie Straits of Malacca. BetAveeu the southern 
extremity of these straits and the Island of Banca, it is washed by 
the Chinese Sea. It is divided from Banca by the Strait of Banca. 
'J'lie coast south of that strait is washed by the Java Sea, and its 
soutlicm extremity is separated from Java by the Stmits of Suuda. 

Sumatra terminates at tho southern extremity on the 
Straits of Sunda in three promontories, including the bays of Laui- 
poug and Saniaiigku ; the latter is also called Keyser's Bay. Tho 
two bays lying between these capes contain several good and safe 
uiiclioi’ages. 

The south-western coast from Flat I’oint to Mumia, a distance 
I'ather exceeding 1.50 miles, rises with a steep ascent and generally to 
a considerable elevation. Tho only practicable anchorages here are 
Croi and (Jawoor, AvJiich are rather small. Along tin's part of tho 
coast suiiudiugs arc only found nt a short distance from the shore. 
From Manna to Beiicoolcu, which arc: about 60 miles distant from 
each other, the cliffs descend to tho shore with a gentle slope leaving 
a narrow beach. I’licro are sevc^ral tolerably good liarboiirs, as at 
Manila and l*oolo Bay. The, coast is clear of rociks, and there arc 
only a few shoals. The soundings arc regular, and extend from 20 
to 25 miles fiNuii the coast. From Beiicooleii to 'Papanooly Buy, a 
distance of about 450 miles, the coast-line is alternately low and high, 
but tht‘ cliQs arc of moderate elevation, and not often steep. This 
]>art of the coast, esjiecially from Iiidrapura to Tapunooly, is lined 
with n considerable number of islands and shoals. 'rUough these 
island.^ and shoals render the navigation dinicidt, tiny protect the 
shipping against the tremendous surf to which the south-wost coast 
of Sumatra is cxjiosed, and make numerous good anchorages. I’apa- 
iiooly harbour is so large ami Pi>acious, and [»oaRC!SMcs so many 
advantages, that it is considered as hardly surpassed by any harbour 
on the globe; many small islands are dispi^rscd over it, and subdivide 
it into numerous smaller harbours or coa'cs, where ships arc sheltered 
from ali winds, 'fhe coast coiitiuiies to be lined Avith small rocky 
islands as far as Passage Island (2‘" 22' N, lat.), north -wc.-'t of tlie 
mouth of Singhcl River. But north of Tapaiiooly Bay the coast-line 
is luAV. There occur several good liarbours, sheltered from all winds ; 
and as the surf in tlii^sc parts is less Auulcut, they supply good 
anchorage. 

Between 3* N. lat. and 3'^ S. lat., .a chain «»f larger islands stretches 
p:ii'ali''l to the coast from iiorth-AA'ost to south-east, at the distance of 
60 or 70 miles. I'lic sea botAvccu this chain of Islam Is and Sumatra 
has Hoiiiidiiigs, but onteido of the islaiids nn soundings have been 
obtained. lictwccu some of tiiosc* islamls tlionr a^l^ s:ifi* channels. No 
coast perhaps is oxpo.scd to a niort' tremondons surf than tlio soiitli- 
west coast of Siiniatni, especially that ]ir)rtiou of it Avhich is south of 
the eipiater. M’his surf is very remarkable on aceoiiiit c»f its irregu- 
larities, for AA'liich no sullicicnt reason him been discoveri^d. It sehlotii 
preserves the same degree of violence for two days together; often it 
rises like moutituius in the inoriiiiig and m^arly subsides by iiiglii. 
Generally no landing can be en'oeted in European boats, but only in 
catamarans. The north coast of Sumatra, betweeu Achoen Heail ami 
Diamond I'oint, is called the coa.st of Pedir, and extends about l;j(i 
miles. The whole of this coast is high, ami mostly stciqi, (?.sjici;ially 
ill the middle near Possangau JVnui. Most of the harbours arc open 
roadsLi^ads, but otherwise the anchorage is good. The uorth-eastern 
croast from Diamond Point to the mouth of the Rakaii River, a di.Mt:ince 
of about 300 mile.s, i.s low, but avcP defined. North of f^elli it is 
lined with sand-banks, and south of that place Avith muil-l>anks, whicli 
are traversed by a narmw chaiim-l, through Avhich tin; rivers n^och 
the sea. To the cjastof tho mouth of Rakaii llivor lies a headland, 
called OiijoTig Perhabcan, to the iiorth-wc.‘-t of Avhich a mud-bank 
extends about ll'or 12 mile.'?. In this ]»art the iiiivigiitioii of the 
Malacca Strait is very daiiLMTiuis, a.s various sand h;iiik.-< extend across 
it, witli giqiH jind mirrow chaiim;!.-* of iiiiid soiiiiding.s between them. 
Farther south is the Island (Pulo) of Rupat, extending about 25 miles 
in every direction. The Salat Rupat, or strait, which divides tliis 
island from the uiuiu body of Siinjatru, admits only small vessels. 
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Between 1** and H5' N. lat. there are three larf^e islaTitls, called 
Bacalis^ei Padang, and Ran kail, which are divided from Su in atm by 
Brewer’s Strait, or Salat I’anjang. This strait w fnim 1 to 5 milca 
wide, but navigable fqr largo vessels. The coasb-liiio of these iHlanda 
and that of Sumatra in these parts is low and generally swampy. 
t'Onth of the southern extriMnity of Jlrrw«r’a Stmit, as far as the 
Strait of Banca, and along tlie western sliortJH of this strait to Capo 
Lucepara, and thence to the eaHtern entrance of Sniida Strait, the 
coast line is exceedingly low, and part of it is innndatcd at high-water. 
Shoals and mud banks of fi'oni 2 to 10 miles in width, extend along 
the coast. 

Surface avuJ Sol /. — The iiorth-eastifrn side of Stiiiiatra is a low and 
level plidn ; the soutli Avesti rii is either mountainous or hilly, but onr 
informatichi respecting the interior is iinporfeei. ’J’he mountain region 
l)0gins on tlio shores of the Stmits of Suiitla, with the elevated pro- 
iiiniiturics of ^J'aiijoiig ^i'oea and Tanjong Kainaiitara. At a short 
distance from tlio /irAf>-naiiit^d cajie, and near the eastern shores of 
i^mjunig J!ay, is the Rnja Biisna Pcalr, which is about jOOO fee.t bii;}!. 
Tills iiiotnilain siinitiiit is ennnected with the extensive inoimtain 
masses which separate ham pong Baj'from S.-iuiaimka Hay, and on which 
the Keyzer's Teak ]»robabiy rises to .0000 ftjot. Another rsiiigo of 
moiiiitaiiis, which risi s at the back of the flat tract between Tanjong 
(..'liina and Flat Point, runs north-west, and joins the great mass north 
of the innermost 1*00088 of Samangka Bny. 'I'lie inountniii region tlins 
formed covers a tract about 100 miles in length by about 40 miles in 
width. In ibis part of ilic monntaiii region ilie country along the 
sea is a succession of high hills and narrow valleys, vc-*ry little culti- 
vated, and very thinly inliabited. It protliicoH Jiowover much pepper. 
East of this I’ange 11 miieJj more elevated cljuin of mnuntnins occurs at 
about 20 iiiiles from tlio shores of the Jinliaii Ocoaii. tSoinc of the 
summits aw visible from the foa. ’J’he space inclosed by the two 
pai'iillel ridgt?s is an elevated iable-lnnd, tlie surface of wliicli is very 
brnkcii and iiilly; and it coiiLaiiis several large lakes, as Ihosu i»f . 
Raiinn and of Lukitan. The level niidiilatiiig country which siirroniids 
these lakes is of great fertility, well cultivated, and comparatively vvoll | 
settled. It ]>roilnef!s ])epper, cotton, indigo, tobacco, sugar-cane, ! 
mai/e, rice, sweet potatoes, and several other roots; and also plnntaina | 
and piiie-aj^iiles. The numerous rivers which flow eastward constitute . 
the priucijial branchea of the two large rivers Tulaii Buoaiig and 
I’aleirilang. 

Tho central mountain region may l>o considered as extending from 
4*^ :i(»' B. lat. t<» Tapaiiooly Bay, or 1*" *10' A*, lat. It contains the 
highest ranges in the wlmle system, and occupies a nmoU larger tract 
in width than the other portions of the mountain region ; but the 
mnuntnins do not advance close to tho shores of the Indian Ocean, 
being divided from it by a comparatively low tract, generally 2d miles 
ill broadtli, in some places loss, and in others wiiUuing to miles. 
'J’liis lower tiwjt w« are better aniuaintcd with than any other portion 
of Suiiiatra, as several Kuropean s-ctilcinonts have existed licre for two 
CA*ntiiries. Tlie surface of this tract is iiit«?rsectcd and rendered 
uneven to a Burprislng degree hy extciirfive sivamp.s, whicli in many 
spots eiiconiiiuHs islunds and peiiiiisiihis of cunsiderahle size. The 
g<*ncral level of llie countiy rises very gnidimlly to the base of the 
inouiitaiiis, where the ascent is Vi*ry abrupt and ratln?r steep. The 
soil coii'isU of a fine red vegetable clay, covered with a layer of blaek 
mould of no coiiBiderable (h'pbh. To the south of Jieiicooliai tiie 
country is almost an impe-rvioiis forest. Springs arc abiiiidaut, and 
the rivers are very iiiimci on.'!. The rivers are iisuidly navigable for 
small cmft from the jioiiiL where they enter the low marshy ground 
to their month. But all the l ivers have a bar across their emhouchure, 
the ofl'ect of the surf which breaks along ibi.s coast-liuo. 

Thiu’c are only two seasons, the dry and wet, whicli arc regulated 
by the monsoons. In most parts of India to the north of tho equator 
the northnsast monsoon prevails Avhen the sun is in the Kouthcirii 
hemisphere, and tho soutli- western when tlie sun is in the northi*rn 
hemisphere, but on this coast of Burnatra the inousooua are changed 
by the direction of the land, tho north -custeni into a north-western, 
and the Bouth-western into a souili-castcrn monsoon. The soiith- 
castcni monsoon bvgins about May and leaves oil' in September; tho 
north-wiistern monsniui begins in Novcniher and blows to the end 
of May. Tho Foutli-e.aateni monsoon blows with great force and 
Hboadiiicss from the end of .Tuno to kite in Soptlnnher; and during 
this period rain soldoin falls, except in Bhowcr.s, and gencT'ally in the 
night. When tho north-wi*Ht monsoon is strongest, from November 
to Jiiniiary, tlio rain is ubimdant. 'J'h^^ rains do not sensibly abate 
until March. 'J'hunder and lightning arc very fi-cqueui. Tho atmos- 
pbero is generally more cloudy than in Km ope. * Tho fog, which is 
observed to rise ©very morning among the clistjint hids, i« douse to a 
Riirprising d«*gree, and it seldom dis]icrBos till about three hourrt after 
Kimrise. When the monsoons abate their strength sea and land 
breezes prevail. Tlie sea-broeze sets in between nine mul ten o’clock 
ill the morning, subsequent to a calm, and declines with the setting 
sun ; tho laud-breeze begins early in the night, and continues till 
eight or nine o'clock in tho morning. Tho land-breezes arc mtlior 
cool, a circumstauco w'hich influences tho temperature of the night. 
The boat in tho day-time is considerable, but nithor less than might 
bo expected near tho equator. At Bcncoolcu tho thermometer never 
rises above 80*", aud ovcii at Natal nut above Sfl** ; at sun-rise it is 
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usually on low as 70®, on account of tho cool land-bi'oozo which 
descends from the mountains, covered with clouds, and^ bathed hi 
oonstaut vapours or rain. ^J’lio mean annual temperature is probably 
between 82® and 83°. A« this region is traversed by tho equator, the 
temperature is nearly equal all the year round. 

Although the country is tliinly inhabited and ill ciiltivatod, except 
near tho Kurojiean settlements and a few iiorts which aro visited by 
traders, it produces several articles of export, as popper, camphor- 
barns, gold-dust, ivory, and bonzoin. Tho jiroducbious include rice, 
maize, tobacco, cotton, indigo, sugar, cofleo, and the niost exquisito 
fruits in the Indian Archipelago, os tho mungosteen, durian, jack-fruit, 
plantains, oranges, and others. 

The mountain region which lies at tho back of this low trofit has 
only been ]>artially explored by Europeans. It appears to bo traversed 
by three, and in some parts by more than three, ranges, rnimiiig 
parallel to the coast in the dii*oction of tho island from south-east to 
north-west. This region contains several volcanoes. The most sonthcni 
of the volcanoe.s in Sumatra, Gunong Dempo, which is known, is near 
:5 ' 40' B. lat. Its three jieaks rise to about 12,000 feet above the scki, 
and aro always onveloperl in smoko. A volcano of moderate elevation 
occurs about 30 miles cas^t of Bencoolen, which made an oriiption 
about a century ago, and emitted smoke for a long tiiiio. Near 
1"^ oO^ S. lat. is tho volcano of (limong A pi, or Ik-rapi, which rises to a 
great elevation. Mount Ophir, or Gtiuong l^isaman, which is near 
r>' N. lat,, and 13,800 feet above the sea, has also the form of a volcano, 
but is not active, Tliero aro several other volcanoes in SiitJiatra. 
Kc.*ir the lakes, n.s near that of Korinchi, or St. George’s Lake, there 
are rice-fields. Imligo, cotton, and sugar-cane aro also ciiltivaied. 
'I'ho mountains whitdi separate these eulnivated tracts from the 
Indian Ocean attain a great elevation. The must remarkable of these 
countries ineloseil within the iiioiintaiu region is that of Mt^riangoahan, 
which extends from 1° S. lat. to in^ar the equator. It is a plain, 
extending about .'>0 miles in every diri'ctiou, aiui siirroiiiiilfd by high 
mountains. The ran[;i.'S which lie west of it, and separnte it from the 
nver tract .along tho Jiidian Ocean, aro only from fioOn to TioOn f*M-t 
high, hilt those which lie south of it are miicli liigher : 011 c of tho 
mmniits, the Buckit Talang, is 'J(KU32 feet above the sea level. Tim 
nitige which lies east of the plain contaius no lofty summits. But on 

! north-east stands the 1110*1111 tain mass of the Kasumba, the highest 
nioniitaiii in Sumatm, which rises to about In, 000 feet above tlie sts'i- 

ol, ami west of it are tlie volun.iioe.s of Berapi an<l Siiikalaiig. The 
Riirface of the jilaiii is rather hilly and broken than undulating, and 
the lowest p-.irt of it is occupied hy the Ijake of Simaira, which is lOlj.’i 
feet :ibove the sea lcvid. The wlioh^ eoiintry is one eonliimcil seijiie of 
cultivation, intersporsfd wiih numerous towns and villages sliaded by 
the eoooa-init and fruit-trees. Sir Thomas Uidll -s estimates the ]mpn- 
latioii at aVioiit :i million. Every kind of grain, fruit, or rooi> (‘ultivati'd 
ill any part of Sumatra is grown here in nbmidaiice, ami thi^ people 
apply t^cMiiselves also to iiianufacturcs. Tho \vatcrs which descend 
from tlio neighbouring mountain.^ to the Bake of Si noara are carried 
off by a river cabl'd Ambilang, tlie most remote soiins) of tlie river 
Iiidrngii i, whicli falls into the (Jhina Sra Victwecui () ‘ and Jin' S. lat-. 
The plain of Meiiaiigcahaii, not b"iiig greatly elevated above the level 
of the Fea, does not materially diileriii climate from the lower country 
along the shores of the Indian Ocean ; hut other parts are more 
elevated, and beyond tho most western ridge tlie teiiijierature is imieli 
lower. 

• ’riie. northern jiavt of the iiiouiitaiii 7 ’egion, or that whii-h extends 
from 1“ N. lat. to the most northern ext.i*Lmity of the island, contains 
a low plain, which lies along the Indian Gcean, ami may Lie, about lO 
or 12 iiiilo.s in wddth, and rather a iiilly tract, wdijch lies at the b.ick 
of the plain, and is about 2.'> miles across. The greater part of the 
plain is uncultivated, and very thinly inhabited. The nioiiiitain tract 
is traversed in tlie direction of tho i'^Jaiid hy throe or four ridges, which 
occupy only a small width and aro separated by extensive jdains. The 
central ridge sccins to rise to tlie greatest height, and at its most 
northern extremity, Houth-east of the town of Aeiiccn, is the Qui-en's 
Mountain, wlio-ie summit is at least C‘.»00 feet above the sca-Ievel. Tlie 
most southern ridge terminato.s in Acliccn Head, a blulf but not very 
lofty promontory. The ridges tlieinselveH arc overgrown with forests, 
in which the eamplior-trec is frequently met with south of B. hit., 
aud also the cassia-trco, iiiid the tree frtJiii which benzoin is obtained. 
The whole country is cleared, aud cither }>lantod with rice ami maize, 
or used as pasture-grounds for buffaloes, cattle, and liorses. Bepper 
plantations aro uuiiierous. The watershed in tliis region is geiieriilly 
formed by the eastern ridge of mountains, and consequently the rivers 
wliich drain tho plains and longitudinal valleys have a longer course 
and ai';) 1u8.s rapid than farther south, and are used for inland naviga- 
tion. One of the plains between the nioiintaiiis is occupied by a largo 
lake, the Ijiiut Ayor Tiiwar Ijake, which a]ipcars to lio of great extent. 
Ill this region the dry season does not take plac:e during tho soutli- 
eiisteru but during the north-western monsoon. 

The Iiilly tract which extends along tho north coast of Sumatm, 
from tho valley of Achceu and Queen’s Mountain on tho west to 
Diamond Point on the east, a disbauco of about 130 miles, may bo 
consiilered as an appendage of the moiintain-rcgioii. From tlie high 
coast which bounds tho sea the country rises gradually to tho south, 
until it attains an elevation of about 1000 foot above the sea. Tho 
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liiglieest part of thi.s tract is an abrupt conical peak, called Elephant 
Moimtiiin. Tlio climate of this country nither resembles that of Hiii- 
fliistan tliiiii that of tlio western coast. The iiionsooii blows from 
Boiitli-west from May to October; and during its strength, from May 
in September, the weather is very cloudy and much raiu falls, but only 
it] sho\vcM*s. The dry Hcasoii takes place during the north-east nion* 
Botui, which regularly sets In towards the end of November, and blows 
steavly to Mnrch. The climate of this tmet is more healthy than that 
of the other parts of Sumatra. The soil is tolerably fertile, and pro- 
duces abundance of rice, much of which is exported, cotton, and the 
finest tropical fruits, with Bever;d esculent vegetables. Cattle, horses, 
and goats arc numerous. The princiiml commercial prcductions arc 
betel-nuts and popper. The country is well cultivated and populous. 

Gvmi Plain, which eicteiids over the eastern and probably tlio 
greater part of Sumatra, fiTim Uiainond ]\)int to Tiiiijoiig Tona, 
presents some variety along the coast, but as fur ns the interior is 
known it has a nearly uniform character. The northern part of it, a.s 
far south as the month of the Uakaii Jliver, though low, Is sufficiently 
elevated above tlie level of the sea to be out of the reach of its intiii- 
(latioiis at spring-tides. The rivers arc short, but some of them have 
^tohu'ahly good liarhriurs. The central portion of the plain, extiuidiiig 
from Kakati lliver to Tiucepara I'oiiit, i.s extremely low along the soa- 
cnast, and a large porMoii of it is covered with water at spring-tides, 
aud thus cuijvei'ted into ii lai'ge swamp, which is thickly ivoodcd. it 
is nnciiltivated, and nearly 1111 inhabited, except by some straggling 
families on the banks of tlio rivers. At the back of it the country 
rises with a inodt'rato elevation and stretches out into a level ]dain to 
tho base of the uioiintain-region. It is traversed by several large 
river.«<, wliich on entering Uki lnw ]iarfc of the country expand to a 
gr»Mt width. 'J'hc country i« tolembly well ]icop1ed. The sonthorii 
part of tlie plain, or that which fronts the Java Sea hetween Ijiiccpai'a 
I'.iint and Taiijong Ttica, is less known tliaii any other part of Sniimtra 
inrar tlie sea. Thont/h low, it soonis to bi; siiriicicni ly elev^‘Ltcd to be 
heyoli 1 th(f reacli of tbe inundations at high tide^. 'J'owards the inte- 
rior the land rises, hiit the riviTs, and among them the large river 
Tiilaii Jiooaijg, run through a wide depression, which during the rainy 
season is entirely covtu'cil with wat(‘r l>y the iunndation of the rivers. 

Th<^ distiiKstiou of dry and wet seasons oaii hanlly be applied to this 
plain. Noitiu'i' the noilh-east nor tho south-wost monsoon is felt in 
all its force. The prevailing winds from Maivli to September are the 
1an<1 and sea bree/es, whicli are usually steady in the night, but faint 
and lri <|uent.ly intorruiiled by long eitbns in tho «lay. In the season 
of the soiilh-west monsoon the Siiniairas, as they arc culled, blow, 
e ipecially in the first part of the iiiidit. They arc sudden squalls, 
sometimes extremely severe, and are aeoompanietl with treinomlous 
thiui'l'T and lightning and heavy rain. 'Phe north -westers, which 
are Jess fivipieut, arc likewise severe at tho heginiiiiig, but they soon 
abate. 'J'he greatest quantity of rain falls in this .season. The north- 
east monsoon is somewhat nnu'o rtMzular, only interrupted by Uio land 
.nnd sea breezes, (.'alms ai-o Jir.ss iVc<(ueiit tban in the soiftb-west 
inoiisooii, Hie br*!ezes arc steady, and the w»'atlior is imieh more settled. 
^J'hi’ heat in siimnicr is great, and at that periotl the air is saturated 
with moistiiro. In the ilry season, on tlie other haml, it is moilerated 
by the sttiady breezes. The cliiiiatc of this tract is considered 
unhealthy bir l'hiro|i(?aii‘^. 

Tin* isiniidri which lie near the north-easUn’ii coast of Suinalra, 
wit lull 111 r Strait tif Malaco:i, are uniformly low, and their .soil apjieans 
to he oliielly Ciuuposoil of alluvliini ; but the south-western coast of 
the island, between .‘5“ N. Jat. and ii' S. lut., is fronto<l by a chain of 
islands di.- tant from it a little more than a degree. The mo.st northern 
is called by our iiavig:i.torH Hog bslaiid, by the ISIalays Tiilo llabi, and 
b\» the natives Si Main. Jt is about fiO miles long and about 10 or J2 
miles broad, high, hilly, ami eovereil Avitli trees. I'ulo Nias, the 
largest island of this chain, extends nearly in a south-east direction 
ahoiit 7U miler, Avitli an averagi: width somewhat cxccc<ling IS mibs. 
Many small islamls line its shores, and the coast is generally stei*p. 
The land is usually hicli, well clothed with trees, and partly cuJtivateil 
by the natives with rice. The inhaliiiaiits are very numerous. Piilo 
Nias proiIuecM ricse, yuiii.s, and beaus for exportation : also jioultrjr, 
buniiloes, cattle, and goats ill abundance. It has several good har- 
bours. Jhilo J»atu, ennnnotily called l*iilo JMintao, extends north and 
Hoiitli about dS miles, aud is about iO miles wide, it is situated 
iniiiiediatcly soutb of tho equator. Only tho northern part of tho 
island is iiihubitcd. It produces sago, cocoa-nuts, hogs, poultry, mid 
trepaiig. Dammar, cocoa-nuts, cocoa-imt oil. and trepnug arc exported 
to Piidaiig. Si liceroo, or North Tonih, called Groat Fortune by the 
Dutch, extends nearly north-west and south-east about SO miles, with 
nil nvenigc breadth of 12 miles. It is gttiiernlly high laud, covered 
with wood. Between this island aud South Vorah is Seuilowers 
Chaniiul, which is more than H miles wide. Si Porah, or South Porah, 
extends from north-west in a direction nearly south-east about JU 
iiiib's ill length. There aro throe good harbours on the cast side — 

1 Turlock's Jliy, Si Go ban Bay, aud Si Labbah JTay. It is less elevated 
thiiii Si Becroo. Between this island aud North I’oggy is Nassau Strait, 
which is about 10 miles wide, and very safe. Then follow North and 
South Poggy Islands. [Na:vSau Islands, vtd. iii., col. 916.] At a great 
distance to the south is Kiigaiio island, which has a triangular form, 
and is about 24 iiiiles long and 18 miles broad in the widest x>art. 1 1 


is protected by a rooky shore. On the east side is an anchonigo, but 
landing is very difficult. Tho inhabitants are much averse to inter- 
course with foreigners. They speak a language dilleront from that of 
the other islands and of Sunnitru. In the long and wide strait which 
Roparates the chain of islands just noticed from the main body of 
Sumatra, are the Bauiah Islands, or Pulo Bania (that is, Many Islands). 
These islands produce chiefly trepang and edible birda'-nests. 

According to Marsden, those islands, with tho exception of Engano, 
whose inhabitants seem to belong to another race, aro occupied by 
two nations, both of which belong to the race of the Malays, but con- 
siderably differ in stature and language. The inhabitants of tho islands 
north of I"* S. lat. are called Maruwis. Tho nation inhabiting the 
islands south of 1" 8. lat. are called Pogi, and are heathens. , 

ifivccA- The most impoiiiant of the rivers whicli drtlin the south- 
west coast, which aro navigated by small craft to some distance from 
their mouth, arc from south to nortli as follows : — The Kataun (S'* 20' 
S. lilt.), tho Ipoo (S’* 6' S. hit.), the liidrapura (2“ S. Lit.), the Tabu- 
N. lat), the Biitjing Tara (1“ 2."/ N. lat), and the Sinkel 
(2” 15' N. lat). Tho lasb-iiientinneil river is much the largest on this 
coast, and its courao considerably exceeds 100 miles. In the low 
country it is joined by tho Sikeri, about 20 miles from its mouth. It 
is navigable fur the )p'eater ]iart of its course for boats, and up to its 
coiifliieiico with the Sikeri the river is deep enough for vessels of coii- 
sideralilu burden, but tho bar at its mouth is dangerous. 

The rivers which rise in tho moiiiitairi region, aud, traversing tho 
eastern plain, fill into the Straits of Malacca and Banca, or into tho 
Ghiiia Sea, are larger and inncJi better adapted for inlniid iiavigalioii. 
The iiio-ii iirirthern of them is tlie Delli River, which reaches the sea 
in 46' S. lat. Its mouth is a quarter of a mile wide, and has two 
fathoms depth at its b:ir at low water, so as to admit A'ossels of mod«>- 
ratc siz(‘. The Batii-Bhara River enters the sea in 2’* 12' N. hit., and 
foriiis a small liarhciur at it-i mouth only accessible for small ve.MS(!lH. 
The AsHiihaii River, which falls into the sea near 2" N. lat., forms at 
its iiioiitli a harbour fur smiill vessels. 

The Rakan River is rather a wide asstiiary, which receivc.s two con- 
siderable streams, than a river. These rivers at their confluence, which 
Is more tliaii 20 miles from tlic sea, are about a mile and a half wide. 
Tho river formed by their junction is about 2 miles wide, and con- 
tinues so for several miles, wdicu it enlarges to 4 miles, iiiiil where it 
rcaclic.s the soa it is 15 miles wide. At its mouth there are two low 
and woody ishiuds, between which is the oiitranco to the river. Tho 
navigation of this river is dangerous, on account of the excessive 
rapidity of the tides and the very high boro thereby occasioned. Tho 
river is almost dry at low water of Hfiring-iides. 

'Pile Slack River, which riin.s more than 200 miles measured ahmg 
its course, rises in the mountain region, and probably on the northern 
difclivily of Mount IvaHiimba, or in its neigh liourhood. By this river 
the gold which is cidleeted in the mountains of Meii.angcabau is 
brought to the Strait of Malacca. Tho river at its mouth is only 
three-quarters of a mile >vidc, but it is very deep. Tho entrance of 
the river is further narrowed by a saiid^^ spit, whicli is nearly dry at 
low water. 

The Kainpar falls into the Strait of Malacca at it^ most Houthern 
extremity, nearly opposite the Strait of Siiig.qiorc. Its uppor course 
lies within Hie muuiitaiii region. 'Phe harbour at tlie mouth of tho 
river is not much visited by J'hirnpeari v«*asol.s, on account of tlio 
vidocity of the tides, which rise 15 feet, and run from 4 to (J miles per 
hour. They produce a considerable bore. tJolIeo and titlier articles 
of trade are brought from this river to Singapore by the iilahi^'s in 
boate. 

Tlio river 1 lid ragiri, which falls into the Strait of Durian opposite 
thn island of Liiigiii, nsc.s iu tlie centre of Menangcahau, in the Lake 
of Siukara, a little more than 1000 f*?et above the sea-level, and runs 
about 100 miles within the mmiiitaiii region in a soiith-castewrii direction. 
Its exit frf)iii that region is marked by a cataract near a place called 
Saluka. The inoiitli of the river is very wide, but subject to a very 
ilaiigerous bore : it is rarely visited by European vessels, but the 
Malays bring from it great quantities of rice to Singapore. The whole 
course of the iudr.igiri i>nibab1y is nut le.ss than 200 tnilu.s. 

The lanibio Jliver drains a groat extent of country. Ono of its 
up]ier braiich*'S rises in St. George's Lake, in tho country of the 
Koriiichi. The several branches which flow from tho mountains iiniti* 
nearly midway between the muuntaiiis and tho shore, about iOO mih;s 
from tho mouth of tho rivor. Below tho town of lainbio tho river 
divido.s into two nrm.s, which niiito about 30 miles from the se.'i, and 
iiiclo.'to an island 30 miles long and 10 miles wide. Bower down tin* 
rivor divides again into two arms, which inclose a large delta. Tho 
western arm is called Qualhi Nior and the eastern (,iiiullii Sinhhi, and 
both of them divide again os they approach the sea. Only the most 
eastern and western arms are navigable for vessels of small burden, 
and even in these the navigation isiuLricatc and dangerous, on account 
of the shoals and sand-banks. 

The largest river of Sumatra is the I’alonibang, whoso iiiimorous 
upper branches ovigiuato in tho mountain region betwooii 2'* 20^ and 
5** S. lat. The most southern of them brings down the waters of tho 
largo lake of Raiian. The best known of those rivers is that which 
rises iu the district of Musi, iiiimediatcly at tho back uf the range of 
hills visible from Bcncooloii, aud, on that account, has the name of 
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Ayer Musi in the early part of its cotirse, but in the lower part is 
named tbe Tatong. The Musi Kiver becomes navigable for boats 
before it loavos tbe mountain region at M uara Mulang, which is about 
250 miles from the sea. Most of the pouihcrii districts of the moun- 
tain region send thou* goods to Palembuijg, and receive by this river 
those foreign arUcles which are coiifiiinied by the iiihubitanta. Most 
of the branches fall into the Tatong in the vicinity of tbe town of 
^alembang, where the river is above a mile wide. From Palenibang 
downwards the river is called Palembaug Itiver. After the coufluonce 
of its numerous brauclius it turns uortliwurd, aud begins to divide 
into several amiSi reocLiug tlje sou with four mouths^ wllich^ with the 
intervening islands, occupy a space of more tliaii 24 miles on the 
sbores of the Strait of Baiica. TJicse arms are called from east to west 
Sulsco fliver. False River, Palenibang River, and Suit River. Hie 
depth of these rivers varies between M and 10 fatboins; but in front 
of their mouths is on extensive hank of hard sand, with a thin super- 
stratum of black mud, which is hardly covered at low water. The 
chiuincJs across this bank have only from to 2 fathoms at low- 
water. At tlie full aud change of the moon the tide rises from 7 to 
t> feet. 

The Tulari llooang, the moat southern of the largiT rivers of 
Sumatra, rises in the mountain regiuii, hut little is known of its 
course. 

Vlimalti . — The temperature of the coasts and lower parts of Sumatra 
is very agreeable. On the west coast, south of the oipiator, earth- 
(juakes are frequently felt ; hut in general they arc slight. Water- 
spoUts iu*e very frequent along tlic western coast. 

Prodwitions. — ^Several varieties of rice are cultivated in the loa'est 
pliiiiiH and in the elevated valleys of the uioiiutaiu range. Rice forms 
an impurtiiui article of export from Aclieeii to Jliiidiisian, and from 
the iiorth'Oastern coast to the liritish sottlcmeuts on the Strait of 
Malacca. Some maize is grown. The most common esculent veget- 
ables arc— red and white yams, the St. Helena yam, sweet jiotatocs, 
common potatoes in the more elevated districts; bred}', a kind of 
spinach ; lobuck, or the Spanish radish ; the large purple briiijall, or 
ogg-plaiit ; many diflereut sorts of beans, white and green peas, and 
onions. Ciiili, or eaphicuin, ginger, coriander, aud cummin-seed are 
raised, espccndly on tbe >vestcru coast. Hemp is extensively culti- 
vated, but only for smoking with tobacco. Tobacco is also grown, 
and is an article of export, ^leloiis are raised on the plains. Sesa- 
muin is cultivated for its oil ; and the Palma Chri.sti, from which 
castor-oil is obtaiued, grows wild. Tbe ]>hiiitatiouB of bctol-vines are 
exteiiBivo. Indigo aud cotton arc raised fur domestic use only. 

Sumatim, like all the islunds of the Indian Archiptdago, i.s noted fur 
tbo vaiic^ty of its fruit-trees ; iliu most inqiortant is the cocoa-nut tree. 
There ore also ]ihiiitatioiis of ]ilautainH, banana, the bread-fruit tree, 
jack-tree, mangostccus, <luriauH, mango, diil'di'ent kinds of orange- and 
lei non -trees, tbe piuc-ap]ilc, the jumbo, the guava, the laqiaya, tbe 
ciistard-a]ip1e, the ]»oiiiegrui]ute, and the tamarind. 

Of tbe otliei' ]i]uiits and tri'cs ilio most important is the pe])j>er-viiie, 
of which tberij ni'e extensive gardens. The second as to iniprn'taiice is 
the areca-palm, which is grown moat abiiiidaiitly on the coast between ' 
Aclieeii Head and Djanioiid Point. On the ca-steru coast the plant ! 
from wbicli ganibier is obtained is largely cultivaied. »Sagf» is grown ‘ 
in several })laceB on the eastern plain, but csjiecially on the island of 
Jtuntau : large quantilj» s go annually to ^iugujiure. Clove- ami 
nutmeg-trees were introduced by the English in 

The tree from which the camphor-barus is obtained grows only in 
the northern districts, between O'’ and 3° N. lat., north aud south of 
the town of Raroos, from wliieli the article has received its distin- 
guishing name. In tlio same district are grown the tree from wliicli 
benzoin is obtained, and those which yield Ciissiu. In most places theix* 
are the dragon’s-blood trees, and trees from which caoutchouc is 
obtaiued. Agilu-wood is comtiioii. Extensive tracts of the eastern 
plain arc covered with diflercut kinds of canes, known by the gtuicral 
name of rattans, large quantities of whicii go t(3 Europe and Chino. 
The fui*estH cover about tbrec-fourtlis of the island. The most useful 
trees ui-e the x»oon, used for masts aud spars ; the niarbuu, used as 
beams for ships and houses ; the iron-wood tree, the obony-troo, and 
the rangi, wbicli resembles mahogany. 

The most useful of the domestic animal.^ is the buflulo, which attains 
an extraordinary Bi/.e, and is used for agricultural purposes and us an 
animal of burden. There arc two kinds- -white and black. Tbo flesh 
is eaten, <but that of the black kind is preferred. Tbe milk i.s employed 
in making butter. 1 Slack cattle arc not numerous, except on tbo coast 
of Pedir, where the plough is drawn by oxen. Tlie liorsc is of a sma. 
])reed,'but well made and hardy. Sheep arc few, and of a small size. 
Goats ore numerous, but they are also small. The bog is of the 
Chinese breed. 

PUepliauts are numerous, especially in the forests of the plain. The ! 
nativM kill them with jMiisou for the tusks and skin. The bullalo is ! 
found in a wild state. Tlie rhinoceros is common, both that with a i 
single horn and the double-horned sx>ecies. Roars are uiixnerous, aud | 
among them is the sun-bear. There arc dificrent killd^! of deer, .'imuiig 
which is the kanohil, called by Buflbu *chevrotiu,' wliose extreme 
length is only 1 G inches, and the height 1 0 inches bidiind and 3 inches 
at the Nboulders. The varieties of tbe monkey-tribe are innumerable 
and among them the oron-uton is mot with. There are sloths ami 


squirrels. The tiger is very lai^i and frequently destroys men aud 
most animals. There are also tiger-cats, civet-cats, polecats, porcu- 
pines, hedgehogs, and pangolins, a species of Afania, Bats are very 
numerous. Alligators abound in most of the rivers. There are seve- 
ral species of lizards, of which the guana is eaten. Chameleons aud 
ilying lizards (Jh'aco volana) arc frequent. Snakes occur in gi*cat 
variety, among which is tbo boa. ^ A few of them are poisonous. 
Oysters are frequently found adhering to the roots of the mangrove- 
trees with which the coast is lined. There is a great variety of shell- 
flsh, x>artioular]y the gigantic koema, which is three feet in diameter, 
aud more than two feet across. 

No part of the ocean is so abundant in flsh as the sea which sur- 
rounds the Indian Archipelago ; but fish sconi to be less plentiful oij , 
the wcstoni than on the eastern coast. The lai^gost flshory is in 
Brewer’s Strait op])OBito the town of Berkit Ratu, pliero boats ant 
engaged at all seasons in iishiug the trubn, a fish ab&t a cubit long ; 
the roe is an article of trade, aud tbo dried fish are sent into the inte- 
rior of the island. In the Strait of Malacca is the dugong (I/alhvra 
d-ugong) aud great numbers of sharks, the iins of which are cx]>orti'il 
to Singapunt and China. 

Rosidcs the common fowl, wiiich is us alninduui as in most othiq' 
countries, there is a much lai’gcr kind of domestic fowl in the ijimjioug 
countr}^ where there is idso that diminutive kind called the bautaui. 
The wild fowl which is found in the woods dift'ers little from tlie 
common sort, except in the unifurniity of its brown coluiir. Among 
tbe wild birds the Sumatran pheasant is conspicuous fur its beauty. 
Peacocks, engies, and vultures are I'are, but kites, crows, jackdaws, 
woodpeckers, and kingfishers arc lainimou. The liurubill is ubiiutlani. 
’J'bere are several species of storks, ]>igeoxis, and doves; and cpiailsniid 
})artriclges are cumniou. Tbe island swarms with insects. The var iety 
of ants is astoiiishiiig. Rees are very abundant, but the honey is iiii'c- 
rior to the English. The silk-worm is reared in a few jilaccs. 

Sumatra was once noted fur its gold, and a considerable quantity is 
(till cx])orted. The jilaccs in which it abuiiiids ai'e the uiouiitains 
which surround the table-land of Monongcabau, but it is also (bund 
south and north of that country. Tin occurs in several places on the 
great plain, but is very little worked. Copper is found in tbe northern 
portioiiK of the mountain 1 ‘egioii (between 2^^ and S'" N. lat.) to 11 
Boutb-cost of Aiiulabou, wlicrc it occairs in great abuiidaiieo in an 
exleiiBivo tract : it contains gold, but is not much worked. 'J'here is 
iron in the mountains of Meiiougcabau, where it is worked to a small 
extent. Kuljdiur is obtained from some of the volcanoes, aiul arsenic 
is found in several places. Sa]t|>etrc is found, and it is used by the 
iiaiiveB for making gunpowder. Cool has been fuuiid in one or two 
].ilaces on the western coast. A little salt is made. 

Inhabitants , — The interior of must of the larger islands of the Indian 
Archi]>olago is occupied by a race of negroes called Austrjdiaii ; but 
it duort not appear that such a race is found in Hurriatra. IMarsden 
mentions two different races called Orang-Kuba and Oriiiig-Gugii, 
who a?b ilispcrscd in the woods. They live in the tnict iJiat sepa- 
nites the cuiiutry of ljubiiiig from J'alembuiig, speak a ]ieciiliar 
langungo, and <-at whatever the wouds afl'urd. Another ruct; ersdied 
Uraiig-Abiiijg is mentioned as inhabiting Bome iiioiiiitaiiioiis tracts 
near Saiiiaiigka Ray. If these small tribes arc: nut the remnants of 
the aborigines <»f tbe island, tin; present inbabitnuts must be csiiii 
sidered such. 'J’hey all Ijeloiig to the same race. 'J'heir language.^ 
may be considered as dialects of tlici same original ]angiuigt% tliniigh 
they have ado]>t(Ml different modi^s of writing them. 'I'liere are how- 
ever Bomc diflerenccs in these ]iui]itH, whicli have led writers on tlii.-^ 
subject to divide them into five iiation.s: the Ateheeiiese, the JiaUa.<t, 
tlie Malays, the Siiinatrans. and the Laiiqanigs. ’J'lu: AcliocneHu occupy 
the most northern part of tlie island, and differ coiiHiderubly from the 
other nations, being in general rather tailor, stouter, ami of a diii'ker 
complexion. [ATciii'UJN. | The iiattas occtqiy the sea-coast on the 
WHUjt side of the island iVutii the river Siiikel to th;it of Tabuyoiig, 
aud extend across the island to the cast coast; they are rather 
below the statui'e of the Malays, and their complexions are fairor. 

I Batj’as. I The Malays occnjiy, to tlu* exclusion of all other nations, 
the whole of the great plain from the river fiakuii on the north to 
that of Masusi on the south, and also the shores north of the Uiikaii 
River as fsir us Timiaii. The mountain table-land of Meijuiigcabau 
wa»s, according to tbo history of the Malays, tbe original seat of tlieir 
iiaiiuu, and from it they arc BU]q30sed to have spread over, tbe Indian 
Arclii])elago. The iiibabittints of Mcnaiigeabau are still disilnguislied 
from all other nations of Sumatra by tbo udvunccd state of their 
agricultnro, their rnniiufacduros, and civilisation; while the Malays, 
who inhabit tlio shores of tbo Strait t»f Malacca, appear to V. 
degenerated tribe, and are chiefly occupied in piracy. Tbe Malays 
are Mohammedans, but not strict observers of tbo ceremonies of their 
faith. Tbe name of Sumatrans eumpreliends all tlie tribes tliat 
inhabit tbo west coast, from the river Tabuyoiig (40' N. hit.) on the 
north, to the rlvir Padang-Gnehi (f 40' S. lat.) on tho south, and also 
occupy the mountain region south of Mciiangciibau as fur 
fc>. lat. They are rather boh»w tbe middle stature. I’lieir limbs arc 
gciiendly slight, but well shaped, and particularly stiiull at the wrists 
and uncles. 'Their eyes are uniformly dark .and clear; the eyes of 
tho Boiithcni WfUiieii particularly boar a strong resemblance to those 
of the ChiuoBo, boiug narrow and somewhat lower at the inner angles. 
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They sprnk neveral dialectn, which contain n great number of Malay 
rof>tt>. The Lampongfi occupy the moat southern part of tlio ialaiKl, 
botli the mountain region south of the river Podaiig-Quchi and the 
plain south of the river Masusi. Tho^ have a strong reaemblouce to 
the Chinoee, particularly in the roundncss of the face end the form 
of the eyes; otherwise they do not differ in their persona from the 
Sninatraiip. They are the faireat {veople in the island, and the women 
are the tallest and handsomest. Their language differs con^^iderably 
from that of tho Sumatrans, and contains a great number of .luvanese 
words. Nearly all the nations inhabiting Sumatra are on a level 
witli respect to civilisation. The most advanced nre thoao of Menang- 
cabau and of Atcheen. 

According to the history of tho Malays, tho whole island waa onco 
subject to the sovereign of Mennngcabau, and this nsHertioii is strongly 
supported hjv&o veneration which is still shown by nearly fdl tbo 
iniiabitants tdiwds tlioae who are connected with the reigning family 
of that country. Every villngo or town liaa its chief, who acknow- 
ledges c»nly nominally one of tho princes or sultans, of which there 
arc Severn! in the island, but he acts quite independently, and makes 
Avnr on bis neighbours ns often us lie pleases. Tho inflneuco which 
for more tiiaii a century has been exercised by Europenn sottlei's and 
goveruirieiits lias tended to ditiiiiiisli petty wars and promote jicaco 
among tbo natives. 

Tlie total population of >Siiinatra is estimated at between 3,000,000 
niid ^,00(1,0(10. The po]iiilation of tho, Dutch sctllemeiitB at the end 
(if the y»'nr 1852 was as follows : — 

SiiiiiMlrii (went ROiiNt) • • • • . 1,015,000 

npiu'oiiU'ti ........ 11 0,000 

Laiii|ioMf? .'i•f,000 

rairnibuiig noafOOO 


Total 1, ‘181,000 

Political DivinionH, Townn, mttl PtncfM af 2'radc . — Sumatra is partly 
Hubjoft to native Hovcreigiis and jiartly under the sway and influence 
(if the i)iitcli. Tbo indepondont Htsi1.es lie on tlie uorth-eaHtern coast, 
aUuiR the Straits of Durian and Mubicca, from 2'' S. lat. to tho most 
ijortluTii oxtrcniit.y of tlie island, and extend along the sonth-westeni 
coiiHt as far as 2"" lat. The rcniaindcr of the .snuth-westem const, 
with a considerable jiart of tbo rnnuntniii region, niid the north -eastern 
coast as far north ns 1" 3l»' S. lat., ia either immediattily subject to 
tint DutcJi or governed hy princes dependent on them. The inde- 
jieinlfiit .stiitoH arc Atc)i('(ai | ATrfii:r-;ji |, Siaclc, liulrngiri, and Iambic 
on till* const, and that of the I'attaH in the iutcrinr. 

1. Tlie couiitrioH Kouili of Diamond I'uiiit were formerly subject 

Id tli(i siilinn of Atcbe(‘u, bnfc are now govcnicd by their ow’n 
iinhqienileiit rajas, or sultans as tlioy are called. On Ihe coast along 
Ihis district an? the ports of Laiigkat, Ihvlu Cliina, T)<-lli, Sardaiig, 
l•iltu-^llla^il, and Assaliari. Tlie Hultnns of the four last places arc 
iioiiiinidly dependent on the king of Slack. It appears that the 
aiitiiorily of tln*.se petty ]n*iiicos does not extend far from the sea, as 
tlie inland country is inlmbited by the JJattas, who however send the 
grealer jiiirtcuf tludr produt^e to those ports in exchange for foreign 
goods. The commerce of this coast Avith iVtiang is very active, 
e^ipecially that of Jkilii (Miiiia and DcJli. These two jdaces arc -only 
a lew miles from each (itlu'r, and each is built on tbo bunks of a 
rivor, whioli is navigable lor brigs to the town, and for large boats to 
a (.njisideralih: distance from tlie sea. Tho advantages of this easy 
iiiivigatioii have attracted the whole eoranicrcc of the country of the 
iisittas to tlioHc two liurbonrs. Traders from tho interior (as Allas 
and (lacou) and oven from the banks of the iSiiikel Kiver and other 
jilaees in ar the ;^ouLli west coast, coino over with various articles and 
carry back iiiauufacturcd ouiiiiiioditics. Hatu'llliara is the largest and 
most popnloim place on the uortli-east coast. snrrouiidiiig 

coniitry ]iro<luL‘(js only rattans, salt-lish, horses, and slave.**, ns articles 
of export. Jiut Datii-f’diara is a free jiort, and inostly inhabited by 
inorc.hants and sbipowncivi. It is stated that dOo largo trading boats 
belong to this port. These, vessels arc llio carriers of this coast. 
TJiey go in gn-at uimib(T.s to ^.birdang, Delli, l>at'v( 'liina, Tjimgknt, 
and other pep]jcr fiorts, and to As-sahan, wlienco they bring large 
quantities of jirodnee to JVnaiig. Jlatu-Hhara is also a’liininifnctur- 
iiig place ; large (juaiitiiios of fine silk-clotb are imub; bcr(% Avhich 
is ill gr(!ut (Esteem in :ill th«i neighbouring couutrius, and largely 
exported. 'J'lie last ]ilaeo on this (mart is As.saliaii, wliieb 1ms a 
coij.siiUn*ablo amount of comuirrco. [Assau.an. | 

2. tiiack: is the hugest state on the iiortli-cast coast, extending fr<»Tn 
tlio vicinity of tins Aesahan (11° N. hit.) to the river Kainpnr (n”), and 
bounilod S. by Jiidragiri, W. by Mciiaiigcabau, and N. by the Dattas 
iiinl Assalian. It is considiTcd to ext*:iul rvon to 4 ’ N. lat., but the 
chiefs of the tribes between Assalian ami Delli are only nominally 
de.])ciidciit on it, and even tliO'O south of 3'^ N. hit. arc frequently at 
Avar with tho king, 'flio ira(.iing-p1acoR Avithin this large tract are, 
from north to Bouth, llila, Pauai ; Tana-Putch, Kubu, and llakan, on 
the Riikaii River; 13iikit-Batu on Brewer's Strait. Slack uii Slack 
Rivor, and Pulo-LaAvang on the Kamjiar River. The town of Slack 
is situated on the right bunk of the rivor of the same name, about 
65 miles from its mouth. It sends many vesBcla to Malacca and 
Singapore with ruttanH, dammar, gambler, dye-AA’Ood, ebony, agila- 
wood, wax, ivory, silk, cloth, coffee, camphor, Balt-fish, flBh-roes, and 


gold. Tho imports include salt, opium, oottoTi»cloth from the neigh- 
bouring countries, which is called coast cloth, chintzes from Surat 
and Europe, white doth from Europe, raw silk and cotton, silk-stuffs, 
gnm-lao, iron and steel in bars an4 tubs, Java tobacco, precious stonog 
from Ceylon, gunpowder, and tin. Fulo-del-Lawang and other places 
on the Kampar River export a good deal of coffee to Singapore. 
Tho islands which lie on the east of Brewor^s Strait belong to Siack.' 
The largest of them, Rnnkan, is low and marshy : it produces a large 
quantity of raw sago, which is imported into Malacca and Singaporo 
for ihe manufacture of pearl-sago. 

3. Indratfiri is a kingdom of small extent, comprehending only tbo 
countries on both sides of the river of that name, but extending to 
tho base of tho mountain region, where it borders on Menangcabau. 
It exports considerable qiiautitien of rice to Singiipora Oppo.site tho 
mouth of tho river is tho iHland of Lingiii, and from that island 
northward to the capes of Bnrus and Romania am} the port of Singa- 
pore, the sea in literally ftrcAVod with islands and innumerable rocks. 
Such a sea is favourable to piracy ; and as this extremity of tbo 
China Sea ih much navigated, partly on account of the rich countries 
in its vicinity (Java, Borneo, Sumatm), and partly an being the great 
thoroughfare of the commerce between eastem and AA^'cstern Asia, the 
pirate nation of the llhinos or Ijanns, ayIioso original country is tbo 
island of Magindaiiiio [Piuliittnes, vol. iv., col. 105], have pushed 
their settlements, which are found in all parts of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as far as tlie Hlmros of Indrogiri. This is tho most we.stcm 
settlement of tbese pirates. 

4, tho most southern of the independent states of Sumatm. 
The boundary-line between it and the Dutch kingdom of Paleinbaug 
begins on the slion^s of the sea near 2"^ 8. lat., and extends soutli-AA'est 
to the mountain region, Avhero it terminates near 3" S. lat. The 
present capital, Taiiafiileh (Clioseu Ijatid), is situated a (]a 3 *’B voyage 
above Did liuiibie, which is 00 miles from tbo sea. The produce of 
tho country is dnigon's-blood, gambler, benzoin, and a A’ai'iety of 
rattans, with some gold-dust. 

.5. Tlio country of the Battas is separately described. [Battas, a'oI. 
L, col. 1*30.] 

The Dutch possessions extend perhaps oa'it half tho area of the 
island. Tbo southern portion of the plain is subject to them as far 
north n.s a line which begins near the mountains in tbo vicinity of 

8. lat., and on tbo shores of tho China Sea terminates iio.'ir 2® S. lat. 
Tho greatest part of tho mountain region south of 2" N. lal., thouj'h 
governed by their oum chiefs, acknowledges the supreme authority (»f 
the Diitidi government. The Dutch government nave five regeiici<vJ, 
or govonimonts — Balombaug, Lampoiig, Bciicoolen, Pudang, aud Ayer 
BniighiM. The first tiA'o nre placed under the governor-general of .lava, 
aud lh«? tbrcM last-montiuned regencies constitute the goA'ornment of 
tho west coast of Sumatra. Bencooleii is si’paraiely noticed. [Ben- 
COOI.EN. I 

The Reg(?ncy of I’alembaiig comprehends the kingdom of that 
iiaiiie, and though ihe king keeps his title, tho country is under tho 
iidniinistr.itinn of the Dutch regent, but the power of the Vegent is 
A'luy much ciroiirn scribed ly that of tho native chiefs. This exten- 
sive Cfiimtr^’ is tliiiily inhabited. The iown of Palenibaiig however 
contains 25,6fl0 iiiliabitnnts. The lioiiscs are of wood or bamboo, 
except the palace of the sultan and the jiriiieipal mosque, Avhich arc 
of stone, and in the centre of tho town. Though this place is about 
70 miles from tbo mouth of the riv(*r, it carries on a considerable. 
coiMtnerco, as tlic river is navigable for large vessels. 

The Regency of Tjainpong com pre-h ends that portion of ilio jilain 
which lies sniitli of the river Masusi, and that portion of the moun- 
tain n^gioii which surrounds the bin's of f.ampong and S.-unangka. 
It ti^riiiinates on the Avest near Flat Point. The It'vcl part of the 
country is veiy thinly iuluibitod, and exports to Batavia only ric'*, 
pepper, and a little cotton. The only' scttlcincut of the Dutch, and 
tlie place Avhere iluj r(?giMit rc.siih s, is l\TangaIa, on tho banks of tho 
Tiilan Booaiig. 

Tho Regency of Padang comprehends the Tuountaiii region aii«l the 
w^cst coast between 1* 55' S. hit., .and tlie equator. It thorcforc 
incloses the ancient king>1oiu of Menangcabau, Avliose populatloii 
Rallies estimated at more than a million. In ibis regency there are 
iitimeroiiH mines of gold, of Avhich those situated in tho dislricf- of 
Tiga Blas-Kotta are considered as very’ rich, more espoelally thostJ tif 
Songui i*ago and SM'ayoiig. 'I'hcy lie to the east and soiith-ea^t of 
Padang. 'flio toAvn of Padang, the residenee of Iht? goA^criior of the 
west coast of Sumatra, ami of tho regent of Padang, is a small hut 
well-built place. Ayer Ailji is a small port. 

Tlie Regency of Ayer Banghis comprehends the mountain n'gioTi 
and the Avest eoast between tho equator nml 2 ' N. hit. Along tho 
coast it (extends Honiowhat fartlier north. In the sontliei’ii distriels of 
the mountain region thoro are Hcvtu'iil gold-mines, ( Specially in those 
called Rawer, or Ran, and Mandilling. 'i'Jic two lx?st harbours of 
Sumatra, th© bays of Ayer Bangbis and Tapaiiooly, arc witliiu these 
territories, and there is a good Ti.arbour also at Xatal. Ayvr Baughis 
is the sent of the wsidont. Natal is ratln^r a jiopulous trading toAVU. 
Dn the Bay of Tap.mooly are a foAv hhiropoaii commercial settle- 
ments. 

Manvfacf lives . — Nothing perhapa shows nioro clearly tho advanced 
state of civilisation of the inhabit ants of Sumatra than their iimnu- 
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.telbriiig induBtry. The most importaiit mnnufacturwi are tlioie of 
iron Mid wnicii are carried to a considerable degree of perfeolion 
in MjebangjBfd’AUi where iron hiiB been worked from time iininemorial. 
The kifis (dagger) blades made here are, famous nil ever tho lodiiiu 
Archipelo^. ^Common implements^ of agricultiiru and several kinds 
of tools are made. Large quantities of fine silk-cloth are made at 
JBatUflihani. Silk-cloth is made at Atcheen. Karthenwaro is made 
on an extensive scale at several places, especially at Monadgoaban, 
whenoo Fadang and Beiicoolon are supplied with this article. The 
l^autiful gold and silver fillagree-work made in this island has long 
been admired, though it is executed with veiy coai-se and imjierfect 

tools. . , i. 

Zrfsfory.— Marco I’olo calls Siinintm Java Minor. Tho name of 
Sumatra occurs first in tho travels of Nicolo di Conti, who visited it 
beforo I’idU. The Malay uaiiio of the inland is Pulo rercha. The 
Portuguese navigators reached tho coast of Pedir in 1509, under Diego 
Xopez Sigueirsi. At this time it appears that the ancient kill^<hlm of 
MiJiangcabnii, which, according to tlie Malay historj^ extended oyer 
the whole island, hod already been dismembered ; bub Atcheen was 
thou goveiiied by a powerful king, who prevented the Portuguese from 
gaining a footing in the island, and even tried to expel them fi*om the 
town xif Malacca. In 1575 a lleut of tho Atcheeueso destroyed tho 
shipping of the Portuguese in tho harbour of that town ; and in 158:2 
another iieet tried to get possession of the town itself, though with- 
out success. From that time the kingdom of Atcheen begau to be dis-< 
tracted by internal wars, and continual discord between the sovereigns 
and the hereditary chiefs, and fell by degrees into insignificance. 
Tho Dutch appeared first on tho iioith coast towards the close of 
the IGtli century, and the English early in the 17th. The pepper-trada 
was the great object of the.^e two nations; tlie Dutch formecla settle- 
ment at Padang in 1 til 9 or shortly befora, and the English at I3eu- 
coolou in lti85. The Dutch also got n firm footing in the son them 
districis of the island. As allies of the siiltauof Ilautiim, they erected 
ii factory on the river Tulaii llooaiig, in the country of the Lainjjougs ; 
and in Ititi-i extorted jiennissiou from the king of I'ak'mhang to 
'establish ono in the ciipital of that country. In 1811 the Dutch pos- 
sessions, together w'ith the island of Java, fell into the hands of the 
English. After the peace of Paris, in 181ti, the Dutch colonics on tho 
Indian Archipelago were restored to them. In 1824 the Duteh found 
it expediept to give u]) to tho English the town uf Malacca and some 
settleiuciits in Hindustan in exchange for the British sctilcmciits on 
the west coast of Sumatra. A further accession of territory to the 
Dutcli possessions took place in 1 835, in consequence of a war with 
the Padrics, a religious sect which began to upjiear in the country of 
Meiiaugcabau about the beginning of this century. This sect aimed 
at the suppression of the practices of gambling, smoking opiiiui, and 
drinking intoxicating liquors, on account of their effects, as tln^y often 
led to the commission of murders, thefts, robbery, fraud, and tended 
to 2 >roducc a depraved state of society. For about 15 or 16 years this 
doctrine was jiropugated only hy conviction and pei'sn.-ision, and the; 
loader of tho sect acquired many adherents; but about 1815 or 1816 
a society was formed among tho ]>riijcij)al adhoreuis of tliis new 
doctrine, for the purpose of cuni])elllug the other inhabitants to con- 
form. The wars which arose devastated for many years tho country 
of Menaugcubau and some adjacent districts. Some of the stnail 
chieftains wlio inhabit the ccmiitry between I’adaiig and Mciiangcabau 
iqiplied to tbo Jlutch for protection, aud the Dutch govcrnuicut took 
U]i their cause. Thu result was that the whole country uf Meuaug- 
cabau is now iuoludcd in the Dutch possessions. 

(Marsdeii ; Crawford; Ileyiie; Anderson, Jcconnt of a io 

the. East Coast of i^timatra; Lady Itaf lies, Memoirs of the Life and 
Public AVifictw of the lute Eir 1\ E. Jlafflvs, Ac. ; Moui*, Notict^s on the 
Jndiaii Archipelaf/o, Singap., 1837 ; Anderson, Achecn and the Ports 
on the North and East Coasts of Eumatra,) 

SlIMBAWA. [Stot)a Islands.] 

SITMMEUHILL. [Mlatii.J 

SUMY. [ClIAllKOl'F.] 

SUXDA Islands is a term formerly used to designate tho islands 
which inclose the Java Sea (wdiich is aLo culled the Siiudu Sea, aud 
is connected with tho Indian Ocean by Euiida Etrait between Java and 
Sumatra), nainely, .lavn, llomoo, Sumatra, and Celebes. These four 
islands are still soinctimos called tho Greater Eunda Jslantls, I'ho 
chain of islands which extends from the eastern extremity of Java to 
the of New Ciiiinca, or l’a]>ua, are collectively named tho Leastr 

Eunda J stands; so that under tho term Sunda iKlamls tho whole of 
tho Indian Archijiclago is cuinprchcuded, with the excoptinu of tlie 
Moluccas, the Suoloo Arcliixielugo, and tho Philippines. Tho Greater 
Suntia Islands aud their dependcncios are noticed under separate 
heads. [BoiiNJio ; 0£LEit£S; Java; Si'matka; Banca ; Billiton; 
Madfua.] ^ 

Tho Lesser Sunda Islands are sltimted bctwei>n S'" and 11" S. iat., 
114" and 135° E. long. These islands were first visited by ilic Portu- 
guese, who formed timall settlements on some of tljem. Tho Dutch 
East India Company afterwards occupied them, in ovdt^r to destroy 
tlie clove- and nutmeg-trees, and thus to secure to' themselves a 
monopoly in the sjuce trade. 'J'ke company accordingly prevented 
other Europeans from approaching theB% islands, and withheld all 
information respecting them; aud it is only within the present century, 
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since the diraulutiou of the Dutch East India Company, that Europeans 
have boeome better netptainted with them. 

The Lesser Sunda Islands consist of four large groups, which from 
west to cast are called the Timor Islands, tho Bomwatte Islands, the 
Tenirnber group, and the Aroo Islands. The term Lesser Eunda 
Islands is fi'equeiitly applied to tho Timor Islands alone. 

The Timor Group^ so cidled from tho largest of the islands, extends 
from 114" to 127" 30' E. long., aud comprehends the greater i»art uf 
the islands and the larger islands of the whole chain. Between 114" 
and 119° E. long, it consists of ihroo. large islands, Bally, or Bali, 
JjOMuok, and Sumbawn, which lie west and east of one another. But 
between 119° and 127" E. long, the isliuids constitute a double row, 
uf which tho northern, lying betwoou S° and 9" S. lat., com prebends 
Comodo, Floris, Sulnr, Sebrao, Lombleu, Pautar, Ombay, and WotliT. 
The southern row forms a curve towards the south, advances nearly 
to 11^ S. lat., and consists of tlie islainls of Sumba, or Sandal- 
wood, Savu, llotti, Simao, and Timor. Tho straits which siqiarato 
those islands from one another are often navigated by vessels bound 
to or from China, when they ri;ach these seas in seasons during which 
tho navigation through Suiula Strait is either dangerous or tedious. 

Tho island of Etimbawa, or Etirabawa^ extends from west to easit 
ahoiit 180 miles, iLs width varies l>etweon 50 aud 20 miles; two 
large bays, Stdlcc ami Biiiia bays, outer deeply into the island from 
tho north. The average width may bo iO miles, which gives an urea 
of 7200 miles. .Along the Bouthern shores of this large island extends 
a moiintiiiQ range, which begins on tho sliores of the Strait of Alhw 
(which separates Sumhawa from Lombok), .'iiid terminates on those 
of Sapy Strait. About the middle of this chain, and opiiosito the Bay 
of Sallee, wliieh cuts it nearly in two, is a df!C{> depression in the 
range, which is not much above tho sea-ltivel, and is covered wlLli thick 
forests. 'Tiio shores of thi.s mountain tract are high ami steep. 'Die 
remainder uf the island is geiiemlly hilly, but a fisw of the elevations 
rise considerably above tho Best, 'riie most remarkable of them is 
Tumbura I'eak, a volcano, whose eruption in 1815 is one of tlu; most 
terrible on record. Ite clovation above the sea is botweeu 6000 and 
9000 feet. The low and level tracts occupy only a comparatively 
small jiart of tho islaud, aud they generally occur at the iiiiieriuost 
racessts of tlie bays along tho iiorlliern coU'-t, aud along tlju Strait of 
Sapy. The Stniit of Allas presents a liigh aud rocky coast, which 
however towards the north is lined by many low rocky isliinds. In 
soil this islaud seems to be much inferior to Luinbok or Bali, but it 
duos not dider in vegeltiblc ju'oductions, except that in the forests, 
which cover u considerable part uf its Hurlace, thcTe is a great iiiiiuber 
Df tcak-treos. Tho animals are also the same as in Bali, but biifialoi's 
are far more numerous. The horses, or ratlicr ]»oiiies, of this island, 
CBpcciidly thosci uf Bima, arc the finest breed in the whole archipelago, 
and arc extensively exported. Gold is eolleeted in bonic uf the sinull 
rivers. I’cuids lu'o found in Sullec Some intercourse exists 

between Bima and Java, and trading boats from Coram ami Celebes 
visit the port of Sniiibiiwa. Thtwj seem to be tlio only jilactis fruiii 
which the produce of tho Island is exported. 

'To the cast uf Sumhawa is tho Etrait of which^u the other 

side is formed by the island uf Comodo. The northern ])iirt uf it is 
.livided into two channels by the island of Gilibanta., which is uf ciiii- 
siderablo eizc, and has a peak near the eentro. Near the* northern 
entrance of JSapy Strait is the islaud of Gouuong Ais-e, which Is very 
liigh, and formed of a large niountuin witli two summits, of which the 
south-eastern is called the Lawa Peak, and is a vulcaiiu. 'J'he inland 
of Comodo etnisisls of a high rocky luass covered with wood. On the 
east of it is the Etrait if Manyerye, which is studded with numerous 
rocky isiauds. 

East id this strait is the islaud of 2'ioris, or Eude, wliicli is about 
200 miles long from cast to west, aud about 35 miles broad. Tho 
surface is hilly, particularly on the south side, where there are several 
high volcanoes. The ju'iiicipal town, Eiidc, on the south coast has an 
excellent hiu'buur. Lanuituka, on tho east coast, is held by tho Portu- 
guese, who have converted many of the natives to the Catholic fiLitli. 
The i)Of)ulatiou of the south coast art: called Kokka, and are said to be 
much addicted to cannibalism. [FLonrs.J The Dutch protection dues 
not extend east of Floris ; and the iiihabibuits uf this island and the 
islands eastward of it ai*o said te: pnictisc piracy. North of Floris, 
in ]23" E. lung., is Vomba islaud, uf conical sha 2 )e and an active 
volcano. 

EfUit of the pStniit of Floris are five islands of considtsraldc extent ; 
Sebmo, or Sabrao, aud »Solor, already moutiuiicd; and Lombleu, 
Pautiu', and Ombay, each comprehemling au area of from 301) to 400 
Kquui‘o miles. All of these are very liigh and Tiuld, esjieeially the 
Giree lost mentiuued. A peak on Lumhleti is visible at tho distance 
of 50 miles. (.)ii I'autar arc three summits, tho highest uf which is 
an active volcano. The inhabitants uf Subrao are Christians, aud 
couuocted with Larautuku. The chief town of tJic island is called 
Adinara, which is soinctiuiea apjilicd to tho islaud itself. Solor is 
depeiulont oil the Dutcli uf (Joupaiig, and scuds to that xduce large 
quantities of w^ax ami fish-oiL The iiihabilunts of tho coast are 
Mohauimodaiis. 'Bho inliahitaiits of JiOinbleii, Poutor, aud Ombay 
arc numerous, aud znoatly if not cutii'cly belong to the Jianiforas race : 
they avoid communication with foreigners, '^heso islands are very 
rarely visited by Europeans, mid not frequently by Bugis, who obtain 
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from them liirg^e quantities of wnx. The straits that divide the islands 
are said to bo unsafe. 

Sandalwood island, the native names for which aro Jindtma and 
SumJba^ lies soutli of the Strait of Sapy and of the island of hloroa. It 
extends from iiorth-wost to sfiuth-ouBt about 100 miles, with an average 
width of 50 miles. This island forms a table-land of considerable olo* 
vatiou, most parts of tbo southern coast of which aro visible at the 
distonco of 30 miles. Its surface however is only undulating, except 
towards the west, whore there is a peak, which can bo seen at the 
distance of GO miles. Tho inhabitants are TTaraforas. TJie Dutch had 
succeeded in forming a commercial establishment there ; they were 
howevor expelled, biicause they cut down sonic sandal-wood trees, os 
the inhabitants have the beliof that for every tree of this kind whicli is 
cut down one of the natives loses his life. The Bugis of Knde in 
h'ioroB obtain from the island large quantities of bcos’-wax and birds’- 
nests. The coast is generally 8teei> and without soundings. Anchor- 
ngo is found only on the north-east coast in Padewahy, or Baring’s Bay. 

Between Sandalwood and Timor are tho islands of Silwu and KotU. 
«Sfawu is about J20 miles long, and on an average 1 0 miles wide. It is 
hilly throughout, and has a stony soil, but in good seasons it is toler- 
ably fertile. Tho supply of water is veiy scauty. The cultivation of 
tho ground is much neglected : it produces only small quantities of 
niaizo, millet, kachaug, and sweet potsitoea, and sufficient cotton for 
homo consumption. In dry seasons, when the crops fail, the inhabit- 
ants derive subsistonce from tho sugar of tho lontar-trees, which they 
barter with the Bugis. Tho domestic animals are those of the otlicr 
islaiids. The wild animals are hogs and deer. The in]iabitaiit.s have 
frizzled hair, and resemble those of ’J'itiior. 

Rulti extends from south west to north-east about €0 miles, with an 
avorago width of 20 miles. Tho surface is a successiou of low hills 
ami narrow valbys ; the soil is very stony but ]»rodu(!tivc. I’hc rivers- 
low and stiiall. KLcc in small quantity, with maize, millet, sweot 
potatoes, and kaoliang aro eultivaiol, but tlio crop.s an*' only equal to 
lilt: ciinsunqition of the inhabitants. In dry sosisons they deinmd on 
ilie sugar of the lontar- trees, (\ittou is grown. The horses, or rather 
pniiies, aro liotter than those of Timor, but not equal ti» those of 
iSninbawa. ’J’lio population is stated to exceed 50, (•()(!. Tho inhabit- 
aiits who ros(!inble tint Hindoos, have long limk hair, whilst nearly the 
whole of tho inhabitants of tho surrounding islands liave frizzled hair, 
’.riiey aro governed by ehiofs, who aeknowdoilgc the supremacy of the 
Dutch. »Somo of the chiefs profess Ohristianity, but the majority arc 
])agan8. ’I’iio exports consi.st of ]ialm sugar, horses and builalocs, 
ami licos’-wax. The iinporls aro cotton, muskets and aiimumitiou, 
ami iiianufaeturod goods. 

M’ho iKlaiid of Timur is the largest of the Lessor Siimla Islands, being 
ii(M) miles long from south-west north-east, ami on an average 4.5 
miles wide. A chain of iiiouiitaiiis ruias tlirongh tho middle of tho 
island, and some of tho surnuiits attain such nil elevation that Flinders 
t;otnparoK tlicni with the imniiitaiiis of Tcucrillb. Tliough tlu* greater 
]iartor Ihe island consists tif a succession of narrow valleys, ami hills 
ur iiiountaiiiH with steep sides, there aro a few Lirgc plains, of which 
OHO. of the largest is at tho bottom of Cuo]iaiJg Bay, ivhich is iiioro 
Ibaii ten miles square. All the rivers are small, and descend so r;ipid 
;i declivity, iluit none of them is navigable beyond the tidal point. 
Tho ]»rincipnl objects of agriculture are rice, maize, millet, jnilse, 
swirct potatoes, and cotton. 'Maize is tlic ]iriiicipal article of food ; 
and next to it ilie sugar of the loniai'-paliii. In .some jiurts of the 
island a species of sago-paliii is found, and used as food. fc:>inall 
<jiiaiititie.s of sugar-caim are rniscil, but not for the piirjiciso of making 
sugar. Oranges, jac:k fruit, Ac?., abouiiil. The domestic animals arc 
horses, biitlalocs, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. The ivild aniiuulH are 
hiilliLlocs, deer, hogs, a Kp(?cics of large wild-cat, and iiKinkeys. Gold 
is found in several of the rivers. Native copper also is said to abound 
in tin? I’hilaran Mountains, which are situated near the centre of tlio 
uoi'th-wcst side of the island. The nativt^s are of a very dark colour, 
with frizzled bushy hair. They aro below the middle .size, and rather 
slight in ligiire. The chiefs in the soutliern coast acknowledge tlic 
authority of the Dutch. The eastcTii part of the north coast, as far 
west ns Batoo-Gede, is uuder the aiithorit.y of the rortuguese. 

Coopant; is situated near the western extremity of the island, and 
is a large bay, about 12 miles wide at the mouth, and upwards of 20 
iiiiles 'deeii. It is formed by the island of »Scniao on tlie south-wc?st 
and a projecting point oi' ’J'iinor on the north, and lias excellent 
anchorage, b^oi't (\nicordia, the princii»al Bettleincnt of tho Dutch, i.s 
situated on the south siile of the bay. The trade of this ]»lace is con- 
aidcriiblo, and is eoid to amount annually to rather more tlian 
1,200,000 Spanish dollars. The principal articles of export an? wax, 
sandal-wood, earth-oil, and cattle. The inipoi-ts aro cotton-cloth, 
chintzes and handkerchiefs, China sillcs, China ware, China timbrel las, 
muskets, gunpowder, iron, course British cutlery, and lead. Tho 
Chinese and the Bugis visit this place. 

The Portuguese have throe settloTncnts on the northern coast, 
lkitoo-God(5, Dilli, and Muxiatatoo. IHUi is the principal sottleuient. 
’JMio harbour is open to nil northerly winds, hut is defended from the 
swell of the sea by a reef of rocks, which extends a(?rnss it, leaving 
only ii narrow passage .at the north-west end, by which large ships 
enter the harbour. Tlio town is rather ])opnlous, but meanly built, . 
and the small houses of which it consists are scattered over a lazgo i 
uzoti. my. vuL. iv. 
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tm6t. The eommerce of this place seems not to be inferior to that of 
Coopang. The principal articles of export are slaves, wax, sandal- 
wood, benzoin, and ambergris, most of which arc exported to Macao, 
except the slaves, which go to other islands of the Indian archipelago, 
especially to Celebes. The imports aro the same as at Coopang, with 
rather a greater proportion of Chinese goods. ' 

To the north of Timor is the ftland of Wetfc9% or Wettcif ns it is 
writted in Keppel's ‘ Indian Archipelago.’ This island is about G5 
miles long and 20 wide. It is n high rocky moss, but much less 
elevated than Timor. The Dutch had formerly a small establish- 
ment on tho south coast. The bulk of the population are TTaraforas, 
but on tho coast there ai*e some Malay settlers. Between Wotta and 
Timur are two small islands, Babi and Climbing. 

The Scrawatti group, situated between 9'" and G** S. lat, 127^ and 
131'’ E. long., consists of tuo rows of islands, which extend between 
Timor and Wottcr on the west and Tiinorlaut bu the east. The 
southern series consists, besides several smaller islands, of which the 
greater number are uninhabited, of seven islands, which, from west to 
east, are' Kisser, Lettu, Moa, Lukor, Locan, Sermatie or Scrawatti, and 
Babor Bubd. 

Kinser is about 18 miles in circumferenco, and tho surface is hilly. 
In tho valloya, which have a fertile soil, and on the sides of many of 
the hills, rice is grown, with tho sugur-ciine, yams, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton, and many culinary vegetables, scarcely an available 
spot being left uncultivated. It con^ns between 7000 and 8000 
inhabitants, some of whom aro deseendod from tho Dutch. Two 
dialects are spoken, which diil'er much. The natives are of middle 
sibo, generally well luodo, in colour dark brown, hair straight or 
alightly curled. Tliis island is v^ell provided witli buG'alovs, cattle, 
pigs, sheep, and fowls. The island is the resort of traders fraiii 
( Celebes, Aiuboyna, and Banda, and thorefons an cni]>orium for fiireigii 
goods, to obtain which it is visited by the natives of the islands to the 
eastward. Tlie coast of tho island is stoop and rocky, but thcro are 
many small inlets for boats. 

M hicli lies farther east, and is larger than Ivissor, is surrounded 
by reefs at the distance of about half a mile. Tho interior is nioixn- 
taiuoiiH, but Biirrnimdcd by a lower tr:i(!t, which at a short dlstauco 
from the shores rises into lulls, on which the villages aro built. Its 
productions are similar to those of Kisser. A/oa is ]»ei'ha])s twice as 
large as Kisser, it has good anchorage ou the c?a.st side. The surfacu 
is level, except that thcro is a high mouniaiii, cnlled Karbnu, at its 
uorth-eastem end. This pe.ak rcsunibh s that of TeneriGe, but is notr 
so liigb. Tho grciitcst part of the island is used ns x>:^^turu for 
liufTalocs, cattle, shcoj), goats, and pigs. Lukor consists of coral rocks, 
is low and level, and only co vetoed with a thin layer of earth. It 
contains no laige trees, except cocoa-nut palms, and nearly tho whole 
island is covered with low hushes. There is no fresh-water; tho 
inhabitants use rain-water, which is collccUul in tanks. iSmall 
quantities of maize, yams, and sweet potatoes are grown. Many hogs 
and sheep aro kejit, and also a few bulTaloes. Locan is sun'ouuded 
by siihuiariue roofs, on wliich there ai'c? several small i.Mlai)ds. It con- 
sists of an elevated niouiitain, and i.s inhabited only at the north- 
eastern base of the Tnouulaiu, where there are extensive plantations 
of eoc?oa-uiit and s:igo-treeH. Goats and liogs arc jilentiful. But tho 
most iiiiporiaiit ]ii-uductioiis arc trepang and tortoise-shells. «Sc’ra- 
iratli, or ASmnaitCy is not visited by Kuropeans, because no anchorage, 
is foiiiid near ii. It consists of a mass of rocks, running c'ast and 
west, and rising abruptly out of the sea. It jirodiices rice, maize, 
.yams, Ac., which, with some domestic animals, are brouglit to Locan 
for coarse cloth and a few otlier articles. The? most eastern of tho 
southern row of the Scrawatti islands is Itahhcr, or Ihibd. It is 
nearly 30 zuiles long, with an average width of 10 miles. The surface 
is muuutaiiiouB. lb has gonil anchorage at the western extremity, 
near the village of Tejai. All the villages are in tho west and south- 
oast disii'icts. Tho articles of cultivation ara maize, yams, and cocoa- 
nuts. Tlie ilomcstic aiiiiiials found in the other islands are plentiful 
hoif ; there aro also wild hogs and goats, and many kinds of birds. 

The northorn series of the Scrawatti Islands contains, besideB a 
ft^Av smaller islands, four larger ones, Uoma, Damma, Nila, and Seroa. 
The tlirec last mentioned contain active volcanoes, which constitute 
the connecting link botween the volcanoes of the Simda IsLinds and 
those of the Malaccas. Uoma is about 24 miles in circuniftTence, and 
has an iiuchorage oil the south and another on the north-west coast. 
The surface is a siicccBsion of hills and valleys. The? island is covered 
with trees, except on the sonlli coast, which alone is iuhubitod and 
cultivated. The inliabitants have made somo progrci'H in civilisation. 
The iirticlcs of export aro wax, saiidr.L-wood, edilde birds’-iiests, and 
great quantities of tortoLse-shell. lyamvia is mouutjiiuouM, but not 
very high, except tbo Peak of Diuiima, n(?ar tho north-east coast, 
which always emits smoke: at its base there are hot .<<prings. It is 
not very fertile, and tho inhabitants live inainl}'' on tJie produce of 
their cocoa-nut and sago plantations, eiiltiviitiiig only a little^ maize, 
yams, nud sweet potatoes. Game, Avild hogs, and many kinds of 
birds art? very abuiidaiit. KUa is a rouinl mass of rooks rising with 
a steen ascent from a deep .se;i. Tliere is a volcano on the cast side, 
and oil the north side an nuehorage ibr sriudl vessels. Its productions 
for export are hogs, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, which aro brought to 
Banda bv tho islanders themselves. Sii^a^ or /Ssivtt, is Ukowise a 

- Cl .. 
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mass of voloanic rooks: in 1093 thero was a terrible eruption, in 
wliich a part of tho mountain subsided, and n lake was forined filled 
with burning matter. The population is smnlL Among tho inhabit- 
ants of these islands are several eonvorts to ('hristiiiuity. 

The Tenimber Jalanda are situated between 6" 30' and 8“ 20' S. lat., 
ISl** and 182® 20' E. long., and consist of one largo wland, Timorlaut, 
and three of moderate size, Cerra, Larrnt, and Voivlatc, a great 
number of smaller islutids. Tho chauneLs between these isiltedB con- 
tain many trepang-banks. 2'iniorlmU extends nearly 90 miles from 
south to north, and is 40 miles wide in the broaueHt part. Tho^ 
surface is rather Undulating than hilly, and it is surrounded either 
by reefs or by mud-banks, which extend to a considerable distonoo 
from tho shores. The' natives . 11*6 very inhospitable to strangers. 
Cen-a, which lies west of Tiuiorlant, is very popufous. The inhabit- 
ants are the traders of this group of islands, and eltport their cattle 
and other domestic uuim.als. and ulso^ tortoise-shell and trepaug to 
Banda. Larraf, a considerable island, to the north of Timorlaut, 
resembles it in surface. Vordate, north-east of Liir«>t, contains lofty 
hills, and is described ns very fertile, and rich iu all tho products of 
these islands, ci^ccpt eatUe. It is very populous. fSugo-trees and 
cocoa-nut trees are abuifdant. ^ ^ 

The inhabitants of tho Tenimber Islands, like inhabitants of 
Rotti, might be iakini for Enropciins, if their cump1o;cioii was lighter. 
Their dwellings are ficoiu dO to 30 feet Jon]g, from 12 to IS fe^t i^id^ 
and divided into several rooms. They have voBseL-«, about 50 ftet long 
and from IQ to 12 feet .wide,, whi^ aro^ constructed \vith great skill, 
though witbput any iro4. They pay also great attention to the culti- 
vatioB of the ground. « 

The most aosteiai j^up of the Lessor Sand^ Islands axSf the Arroo 
Islands, which consist of one large i^aud, called Xohrore (70 miles long 
and about' 30 miles wide oi\ au avenigo);4nd two other ooniiderabla 
islauds, Tranna alid whiehiie west of Kobinrc, and are dfvided 

from it by a narrow strait. To the uortii of ^obroro and Mykor are 
eight or ten islands of inoderaio size, of which n'ltiniroicr, TFc£su, and 
Wadyier aro the most remarkable. All these islands are moderately 
devated, and they have a slightly undulating surface. Tho channels 
which divido them one another arc ualtow. and the tides in them 
aro V017 irregular. Cultivation is liraitenl to the planting of sago-trees 
and tho niisiiig of yams. Rice is imported from Ikmda. Of domestic 
animals tliore are only hogs, goats, bud fpwis. The bird^ of paradise 
is found only bore ami in New Ouiuea ; the feifthera ore an Ihiicle of 
‘ export. The principal Articles of export aro^tropang/Tnother-or-plarl 
shellB - and'''tortoise^Bhcllll. The imports aro coarse cotton-cloth of 
different colours, coarse cutlery, copper- wire, coarse China gooJs, 
grrack, aiiis-spirits, gongs, very small rod corills, and some other 
minor articles. Foreign vessels visiting the islands go to J)obo, a port 
on tho ishujd of Wammer. [Annoo Isi.an ns. | 

J5UNDA STRAIT. [Java ; SntJOA IsLANna.] 

SUNDKRBUNDS. * '{Hindustan.] 

SUNDERLAND, Durham, a market-town, sea-port, municipid and 
* pariiameutary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law (.-uiou, in tho 
parish of Suudcrliuid, is sitiuitod on the banks of the river Wcjir, at 
its mouth, in 64® 56' N. lat.^ 1" 22' W. long., distant 13 miles N.E. 
from Durham, 2GS iiiilos N.N.W. from Londuii by road,Aud 302 miles 
by tho Great Northem and York Newcastle and Berwick niilways. 
The population of tho municipal borough of iSuuderlaud iu 1861 was 
83,897 ; that of the jiarliumeutary borough, which includes several 
adjoining townships, was 67,394.*, The borough is governed by 14 
aldte'mou and *42 councillors, one of whom is ina^ror; and returns 
two members to tlie lm})erial Parliaiiient. The living is a rectory, 
with the perpetual curacry of Ht. John annexed, in the oi'chdcoconry 
and diocese of Duiliam. Bunderlaud Poor-Law Union conUdns 11 
parishes and townsliips, with au ip:ea of 11,944 acre^ and a population 
in 1861 of 70,570. 

Northern or Monk WeaTinouth, on the left bank of the Wear, 
a place of somi% note in the Auglo-Baxon period. A monastery was 
founded here iu 674, but was destroyed by the’Danes in the 9th cen- 
tury, and the site remained desolate till after tlie N ormaii conquost, 
'when, it was restored. Tho first notice of Bouth or Bishop W'ear- 
mouth (part of wliich v^as iu 1719 constituted tin: parish of Bunder- 
land) is in a charter of Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Duibam, towards 
the close of tho 12th century, recognising a borough iu the parish, 
and granting privileges to the burgesses similar to those of the bur- 
gesses «of Newcastle. Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth 
the shippxQg of coal began, aud tho town of Sunderland incroased 
considerably. 

The parish of Sundorilad occupies point of laud at the south 
side of tlie mouths of the Wear, and, with the exception of the town- 
moor or common &f.f 0 acres, is covered with houses. One street, 
broad and handsome, commumoaies with the lligU-street of Bishop 
Wearmoutb, and is Itlyd with good houses: the other streets aro 
densdy-peoplod narrow KBes. Tho Uigh-stroet of Wenrmoutli and that 
of Sunderland foim one line extending above a mile in length from 
east-north-east to west-south-west. The principiil streets hi Sunderland 
and Bishop Wearmouth are lighted with gas and paved. An abundant 
supply of good water is fdmisbed to the houses at a very moderate 
annual charge. In that part of the tow« called Bishop Wearmouth 
Pans, ure gl^-houses and iron-works for the mauufacturo of articles 


! roquii'cd by the Bhi]>ping. Honk Wearmouth Shore lies along the river, 
imiuediately opposite to Sunderland. Tho river is crossed by an iron 
! bric&o of ono arch having a span of 23d feet, erected, near tho dose 
of ^e last century, at n cost of above 40,000/. The height above low 
watiT is 60 feet to tho spring aud 91 feet to tho centre of the arch, so 
that ships of 300 tons pass under it very readily by lowering their 
top-gallout masts. 

Above the brid^, on both sides of tho river, are extensive staiths 
for shipping coals^ A little way higher, up aro the bottle- works of 
Ayre's Quay. A wet-dock, containing au area of nearly eight acros, 
witli a tidal basin attached to it of about one acre, is on the low 
ground between Monk Weai’mouth Shore and the sea, near the en- 
tmnee to the harbour. An opening has been made through the North 
Ric to communicate with the river. A branch railway from tlie dock joins 
the Brandling Junction railway, which is connected with the Newcastle 
and Carlisle lull way : thus a communication is established between the 
Irish Sea and the Ucrinati Ocean. A spacious wet-dock was opened iu 
^Junu 1850, on the right bauk of the r^er between tlio town and the 
soa-shore. The works extend from tho river to Hendon Bay. In tho 
groat dock the depth iu the initldlc; at high water of ordinary spriug- 
tidc^B is 24 feet, aud at neap-tides 20 feet 6 inches. BLKidcs the site 
recovered from the sea, now occupied byvtho dock, an area of upwards 
^ of 25 acres of laud has iu like manner been gained from tho sea to tho 
eastward of the dock. 

Bunderlaiid parish church is a spacious brlck-bUildiug, erected in 
the earlier part of the lust century. In April 1851 tliere were in the 
toWii 63 phiecB of w(>rHlii>», of which 31 belougoii to five Hectifnis of 
' Alcthodists, 9 to the Established Chui'ch, 6 to Bajitists, 5 to IVcsby- 
terians, 4 to independents, 2 to Jews, and 1 each to (Quakers, Roman 
Catholics, and Unitarians. ' The total number of sittlugs provided wat, 

\ 30,766. There wero 49 Sunday schools, with 6659 scholars ; an«l 129 
I day schools, with 7546 Hcholars. Tho town possesses several alms- 
houscs; an infirmary a^d dispcussiry ; an eye infirmary; ii lyiug-iii 
hu.Hpital ; and ai viuieiy of benevolent institutions. A savings liaiik 
is ill Monk AYcarmouth. 

In the town are a custom-house, an excisc-oilioa.', and an cxchunge : 
tl|e exchange is a neat modern building, aud comprises a nuu'chaiiLs - 
W|Jk, c(»muiercial-roorn, newB-room, auction-mart, aud justice room. 
A new Lyceum Hall contains h large liall 90 feet by 48 feet, to accom- 
modate 1800 |>ersous ; and two smaller rooms for public meetings, 
with offices, oommittee-ruoms, c^c. There aro a theatre and an as^einbly- 
room. Ou the town-moor of Suiiderliind are oxteusive barmeks. The 
market-place is commodiouH, and there aro water-works and gas-works 
ou a large scale. ]ti Bishop Wearmouth is an athciucum, containing a 
larg(% ball, with Iccturo ilieiitrc, museum, anil libraiy. 

The preservation aud iin]>roveiiiejit of the port anil harbour of 
Sunderland have been ofiected by cointnis.sioners ajipoinLcd under 
successive acts of parliament. Ships drawing 18 feet of water can 
now enter and depart from the harbour with safety. The building of 
the south pier was commenced in 1723, and the jeer was cxteiidisd 
fnnii time to time. The north pier wae commenced in 1786. in tho 
early part of the present century both piers wore in )>art rebuilt. The 
length of the south pier is 669 yards ; of tbe north pier 699 yard^<. A 
lighthouse, 78 fee.t iu height, erected near the end of the nortli pitT in 
1802, was in 1811 removed bodily to the eastern extremity of the new 
pier, a distance of nearly 160 yards. The light was i.‘xhibited niglilly 
during the operation of removal. The gross weight moved was 
338 tons. 

The jirincipal manufactures of Sundei'i'-LU<l arc of bottle aii<l Hint 
glass, Rnchors, chain-cables, and other iron goods for ships, and cordagit. 
Ship-building is very extensively curried on. There arc also numerous 
boat-builders, chaiu-cablu uiaiiufacturors, sail-cloth mituufacturer.s, 
anchor- and ship-smiths, ro[ic!-, sail-, must-, block-, and piimji-muUcrs ; 
bouidos sliip-owiiers, brokers, aud eliaiidlers. The rojiewalks, in »-(inic 
of which stcam-machiuery is employed, aro ou a very large scale. 
Brick-niakiiig, digging coal, and tlie ijitarryiug of griudstoiics are 
carried ou in the neighbourhood ; aud there are copperas-works, 

. brass-fouuiU'ies, potteries, hat-iuauiifiictories, Jime-works, tiinbei'-^'ards, 

' saw-mills, flour-mills, tau-J^irds, and breweries. The commerce of the 
I town is however more important than its xnaiiufaetures. Coal is very 
extensively shipped at Suuderland. The iiuinher of vussels registered 
as belonging to the iioii; on December 3lBt, 1854, was — Sailing- Vessels 
under 69 tons 97, tonnage 2966 ; above 50 tons 803, tonnage 206,627 ; 
and 4 1 steam-vessels, tonnage 2338. Dui-iug 1 864 there entered and 
: cleared at the port — ^in the coasting trade, sailing-vessels, inwards, 1623, 
tonnage 124,265 ; outward4, 11,439, tonnage 1,465,088 ; steam-vessels, 
Inwards, 7, tonnage 626; outwards, 142, tonnage 63,338. In tho 
coloniid the reluras are as follows iTT-lnwards, 132 vessels of 

32,898 tons ; outwards, 206 vessels of 45,642 tons. In tho foreign trade 
the numbers are : — Inwards, 616 British vessels of 105,876 tons, and 
1068 foreign vesBelsof 103,114 tons; outwards, 986 British vessels of 
- 190,539 tons, and 1378 foreign vesselB-of 139,800 tons. 

I The export of lime is another principal branch of trade; also tho 
export of glaSii and grindstones. The imports are timber and iron 
! from the B^tic ; butter, cheese, and flax from UoUaud ; and a variety 
• of goods brought coastwise. A considerable fishery is carried ou. 

: Sunderland is much frequented for sea-bathing ; and the usual accom- 
modations aro provided for visitors. The market is held on Saturday ; 
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ibei'C ifl al.«o n cattle-mnrkot, and tiiere aro two yearly faira. A county 
court is held in the town. 

SITN1>GAHE. lUiiiN, Haitt.] 

S r N1 )S W A LL. [ A Tf r.E rm a n la nd.] 

SUPERIOR, J.AKE. [Canada.] 

SUR, or SOUR. [Tyui:.J 

SUUAliAYA. [Java.] 

SURAT, or, os the natives pronounce it, Sooruf (M^e.auty*), a largo 
city on the western const of Hindustan, in the presidency of Bombay 
mid ]>rovinco of (Jujemt, standR on the left bank of tlie Tapty; in 
21" 12' N. Int, 72" 60' E. long. : the river falls into the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, 20 miles W, from the city. Sunit is alsiut 177 miles by roml N. 
from Bombay : it is situated in a fertile country, with w*oocly hills, long 
sheltered lanes, and patches of dense jungle. The neighbourhood is a 
favourite hunting district, wild hogs and other game being abundant. 

The city of Surat is in the form of a semicirclo; the Tni)ty is tho 
cIioinI, near the centre of whlc4i is a citadel or small Ibrtified castle, 
garrisoned l>y a few sepoys and European artilh^rymon. *Tlio city 
surrounded by a wall about six miles in ciiH iiit, in good repair, with 
w^micircular bastioiis, and with battlements. Tho sLrec^ts are narrow, 
winding, and intpavcd. The lumses are generally liigh, and aro 
mostly eonstriicted of a framework of timber filled up with bricks or 
sun-dried mud : those c»C(:upiod by some of the xu'incipal inerctiants 
are of stone, and are huge nml well built. There .an? several liaiid- 
.'-'oine mosques; a neat JilngliKh church, which was coiisecratod by 
rtislirm llclier in 1426; an English achool and numerous Hindoo 
schools ; tilt) custom-house ; and tho mint. The rcsi<lcnco of tho. 
iiawal) is modern. 'J'he hos^utal for aged and diseased animals is^au 
(>MlahlishtiifM)t founded au<l richly endowed by the. Jains. A large and 
picturesque burial-ground outside tho city coutaius numerous tombs 
of fiirmcr servants of the East India Comj)atiy, 

The po])iilation of Surat was e.stimaied, in 1796, when its prosperity 
had coiifissaedly declined, at not loss than 000, 000. It is now very 
much reduced, thc^ commerce of tlic cuty having been transferred to 
Hoinbay, and prohaVily does not reach 160,0()0. It consiats of Hiu- 
dnos, who aro mo.sUy Jains ; of Mohammedan.^, many of whom are 
lioi'aH ; of f'arsces ; and of ArTiicnians, Jewa, and various other rao(^, 
besides l»!uroj»eau.s. Then* arc also great numbers of I'cligioua merfifi-' 
e.'Mit.s in the city and neighbourhood. Bu^at Is the station of a Briti.sh 
milii.ary forec; it is also ihe seat^of the supremo court of justice for 
tho wlinle ]»rcsiden(ry of Bombay, of a circuit court, ai\d.of a board of 
eiisioins with :v collector. The Eiiglisli society is numerous, and of 
llie l»eM. kind, 

'J'lie 'r.-ipty nl Surat is a wide river, but t.lnj navigation, owing to 
shining sandbanks, i.H unsafe oven for lio.-its, and at tlio mnut4 of 
the riviT is a dangnrou.s bar. 'Flie boats wliich navigate the river are 
geiMM-filly of "lO ainl 40 tons, half-docked, carry ing two musts ajid two 
bu’ge lat.teeii sails. 'J'he river opposite the city is brackish : water for 
domestic purposes is raised l»y oxen from wells, and there are also 
largo tanks to colh'ct the rain. 

'riie iiiqiorts to Surat are chiell^’ from Araljia, Bombay, JUid Brazil, 
jinit consist of grain and other articles of food, piece-gooda, raw mate- 
rials I o be worked up into nianufaetures, and bullion. Tho- «xpoi*t.s 
art? mostly maiiufacturcH of Surat and the neighbour iiig <li.stncts, raw 
<*ottou, W'hich is shipped iu large <piautitlcK to Buiiiliay, and a few 
other articles of native produce. The old maiiufacture.s of Surat are 
mostly superseded by ihoac of Great Britain. The vessels aie chiefly 
English, Arabian, and Portuguese. 

Surat is mentioned in the ancient Sanscrit poem, * IMie llam&yana.’ 
After the eoiu|uest of Hinditstan by the Mohammedans, it w'as the 
ehief j»ort at whieh they eiiiliarkod on their pilgrimage to Mecca. Tho 
J'ortugucso, afUT establishing themselves at Calicut, Goa, and Damauu, 
began to trade with Surat about 1.061. In ItiOJl Mr. Mibhuihall, a 
IjoiuIou mercbaiit, reached Agra, and in KiOG obtained an am pie grant 
of eonnnoreial privileges by ii liriiiaun from the oinpcror dtdianghir. 
In 1612 a factory was i^stablishcd at Surat by treaty with the goverimr 
of Ahmedabiid, and Cfudirnicd by imperial lirtnauii in 161.*’. In 161.0 
Sural beeanio the chief station of ilie lOast .J(,udia Cuiupuiiy on the west 
coa.st of Indio. 

Tho chief seat of governmont under the East India Com jainy was 
at Surat till 1686, when it was removed to Bombay. In 18(»0 the 
nawAb was compelled by the English to sign a treaty, by wliicli lie 
resignctl the entire government to tho East India Company, who, oii 
their ]>art, a'p:^*od to pay him and his heirs one lac of rnpec.s annually, 
together with one-fifth of the surplus annual revenue, after deducting 
all charges. The forms of state authority are retained. 

SURFIiKET. [LiNCOLNsnniK.] 

SURINAM. [Guyana, Dutch.] 

SUUllEY, an inland county of England, bounded N. by Middlesex, 
from which it is separated throughout by the river Tliamcs, E. by 
Kent, S. by Sussex, W. by Hampahire, and N.W. by Berkshire. It# 
lies between 61" 4' and .61" S<r N. lat., 0" 3' E. long, and 0" 61' 
W. long. The Igngth from east to west, from the ICentjah border near 
Westerliam to the Hampshire border near Fanilmra, is 40 miles ; tho 
breadth from north to south, from the bank of tho Thames at Blackr 
friars bridge, Loudon, to near Crawley (in Sussex) is 27 miles. The 
area is 744 square miles, or 478,792 statute acro^. The nopulaiiou iu 
1841 was 644,036, in 1851 it was 683,082. 


Swfaee and Oeohffical Character. — Tho part of the county which 
liesr north of a line drawn from tha Kentish border near Beckenham, 
leaving Croy<}on a little to the south, and passing by Carshaltou, 
Epsom, Ashstead, and Lcatherbead, and thouco to tho Ilampshire 
border near Ash;;^ leaving Guildford a little to the south, may be 
regarded ns belonging, with some exceptions which wo shall notice, 
to tho London clay formation. Tho district occupied by this forma- 
tiou is comparatively low. .It forms however the line of hills extend- 
ing on the souths side of Loudon, fl'om Now Crosc^ near Deptford, by 
Nuuheod, Deninark Hill, Heme Hill, DrixtonJlilly-Clapham Riso and 
Battcji^ea Rise, Wimliledon Common, and Richmond Hill.. It also 
forms the lulls running southward along the Kentish border from New 
Cross by Foroat HilL »Sydeiihnm, Pongo Common, and Norwood. 

North of the Uilfs which extend from New Cross to Battersea tho 
London clay is covered, by ^alluvium ; and it is jirobablo that the 
greater part of this flat was, autecodcntly to the Roman period, over- 
liflowed by tho river at evciyhigh tide, and formed an extensive marsh, 
whioh ^yas gainccT^from the- river by emlmnkment. Along the bank of 
the river too, jMtweSn Putney 'and Richmond, tho London clay is 
covered by alluvium. . ^ 

The raiigo of high ahit mostly waste grounds, Esher Common, Cub- 
liam Comtnoif, St. George’s Hill {bqtwceii CublMim and Woybridge), 

' Woking Heath, l*lrbrightC6Qinion,RoniX)ing Downs, and Ash Common, 
which iu tho north- we|^ jiart of .the jounty^ and which extend 
with alight intcrnqition from 4hc ndgliboarhood of Kingston to tlie 
Hampshire border ; j^he range of St.* Ann's Hill (240 feet), Shrubs HiU, 
and the otlier hills west of Chertsey and Bagshot Heath, extending 
from q6ar the Thames to Berkshire bolder; -and the high ground 
of Col^am Ridges hfitwton. these two nmges, tflr<e*<dl formed of the 
siliceous sand and s^dsfcoim belonging to the upper marine fonnation, 
Which h6re tovers Ihh Lonmn day. The highest . elevation does not 
exceod 463 fq^t. ; • ' 

South of the boundory-Huo of the London clay the plastic clay crops 
out, and occupies a lotig narrow district extending across the county 
from the K^tish to tho Hamx>shirc border, bounded on the south by 
a lino drawn .^near Addin^h, Banstead, llQr3loy,'hnd Guildford, and 
thence to the Hampshire bolder. The breadth of the plastic clay 
district on the Kgntish border is four or flvciniles, but it becomes 
uarrodwer to^rds the west, and on the Hampshire border is probably 
not moepthan half a mile in-broadth. The hills near Addington and 
Croydon, Banate^^ Downs (676 frot), and Epsom, Ashstcafl, and 
Ijcatherhead Commons are on tho plastic clnj^ which, heraicovers the 
chalk with a thin bod ; the chalk is qqarricd. beneath it on Baimtead 
DowtH. Bods of line olay of tile plastic day.forihatiou are wrought 
near Ewell, and rod clay near Guildford. South of the pliiatio clay 
the chalk ningo of the North Downs rises. These downs extend from 
Kent Heroes the county iuti^ llampshfre, interrupted only by tlie 
dejiressious tli rough wldoh the rivers Mold and Wey pas^, and by a 
depression near h'ariiham. I'lic southern escarpment may bo traced 
running just to the north . of Tilw^^', Godstouo, ( hitioii, Reig^tc, 
Dorking, Wottou, and li'amham. Guililfurd is in the lino of the 
<lowns in the depivH.sioii tlirongli Avhich ilie Woy jiasaes. Tho breadth 
of tho chalk district is greate^ on the o:istorii side of tho county, and 
the'downs thdro attsiiii their greatest elevation. Botlcy Hill (4A0 feet), 
above Titsey, is the highest poi^t. The breadth fif the chalk district 
here is about four miles. Box Hill, near Dorking, overlooks the 
depression through which the AJplc glasses, and is,, from the pic- 
turesque scenery which it presents,- a favourite ]»lace of resort for. tho 
inhabitants of tho metropolis. Bet weeq Dorking and' Guildford the 
range of the Downs gradually narrows ; and botwoon Guildford and 
Farnliam it forms a remarkable narrow unbroken ridge, above six 
miles long and about. half a mile bixiad, called the ‘ I Tog’s Back.' The 
downs rist? again beyond Farnliam, just on the border of llam2>shire, 
into which they extend. The thickness of the clialk formation at 
Denbigh, north-west of Dorking, i.s 410 feet. Tho chalk is dug in 
diflbrent places, and is burnt for lime. 

From beneath tho flouth e.scarpmcnt of tlie North Down.s the chalk- 
marl and groopsaiul foruintions crop out. They occupy tho valley 
which extends at the foot of that escarpment allthrough tho county, 
and east of Rcigate is called Holinesdalo ; but ns the formations 
extend southward from the chalk they rise into hills, among wliieh 
arc Loith Hill (993 foot, the highest ]ioint in the county, and indeed 
in this ]>art of England), ITolinbury and Coneyhurst PlilU, and Hind 
Head Common, on the Hampshire border, 928 foet higli. ^This range 
of hills jircBcnts a bold cscatqiiafipt towards the vallo}' on the suiitli, 
and is broken by two considerable dejiressipns, one near Reigjite. by 
which tlio Molo parses thrcMigh, and another between ITiirtwood 
Common and Uascombe, through which a feeder of the tVey passes; 
and by some minor interruptions. Beds of chert occur in tlio chalk- 
marl ncoi; Rcigate, and fire stone is dug in the same formation at 
Mei'stham. The high grounds of these formations aro almost entirely 
waste. On Hind Hcail CommCUi occurs that reuiarkublo hollow, tho 
* Devil's Puiudi-bowl,' round whicli the Bortsinouth road winds for 
nearly a mile. The ivab of the county, comprehending tho whole of 
the southern border, exe.qit a very small part west of Haslcmero, is 
occupied by the W^eald clay and iron-sand formations. The latter 
only Juift appears at the south-eastern corner of the county. Tho 
Weald clay occupies the broad valley at the foot of tho grocns.and 
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hills, and in some places foims the lower part of the south side of 
the hills. 

Hydrography and Oommunicationa, — The county is included in tfao 
basin of the Thames, except three very small portions ; two south of 
the greensand hills, which aro drained by streams flowing into the 
Arun, and a third in the south-oast corner of tho county, which 
belongs to tho basin of tlio Medway. Tho Thnnie-s which forms the 
northern boundary, is navigable throughout for small craft, and up to 
London Bridge for sea-borne vessela Those of its tribtitancs which 
belong to Surrey are tho Bourn Brook, tho Woy, !the Mole, the Hug’s 
Mill River, the stream which joins the Thames above Putney, and 
the Waiidle. Tho Bourn Brook rises itie&r Bagshot, and flows by 
Gliobhain and Addlcstonc iuto the TliamcH below Chertsey, sending 
off one bmneh into the Woy ; it receives a stream from Virginia 
Water in Windsor Oreat Pork : its whole length is about 14 miles. 

The Wey rises near Alton in Hampshire, and'flows north-east about 
9 miles to ‘the border of Surrey, which Renters not farfronvEarnhiini. 
Thence it flows by Parnham to Tilford, where it receives, on the 
right bank, a considerable stream from Woolmer Forest in Hamp- 
sliii'e, and riitis eastward to Godalming, where it becomes navigable. 
From Godalming it flows by Guildford and Woking into tho Thames 
at Weybridge. Tho Woy has several tributaries in the county. The 
wliole length of tho Wey is about 41 xuiles, for about 18 miles of 
which it is navigable. The Mole rises in the northern part of tho 
county of Sussex. It enters Surrey at Chari wood, posses Ilorley, 
Kennerloy Bridge, Dorking, Loatherhead, and Cobham, and flows into 
the Thames at East Molcsoy, opposite Hampton Court. Its whole 
course is about 42 miles. It is not navigable in any part. The Ilotfa 
Mitt River rises in a cojiious spring in the village of Ewell, -and flows 
north-west 7 miles into the Tliamcs at Kingston. It i.s not navigable, 
but turns seveiul mills. Tlie stream which joins tho ‘Thames nean 
Putney rises at the fbot of ISaustead Downs near Cluiam, and flowa 
northward by llicliinoiid Park, and Barnes, where it turns oast and 
joins the Thames Imlf a mile above Putney Bridge ; its length is 
almost 1 0 miles : it is not navigable. The WamJle rises near Croydon, 
flows by Carslialtou, Mitcham, luid Wandsworth, into the Thames : 
its course is only 11 miles, and it is not navigable, but it works 
nnmcroiiB mills. 

The canals are tho Grand Surrey Canal, the Wey and Arun Canal, 
and tho Ih'wiugsloke Canal. The Grand Surrey Canal is cut from the 
Thames at Rothorhithc, about a mile and a half to the neighbour- 
hood of Deptford, in Kent, and tliou turning west is ciirried two 
miles and a half farther to Camberwell. There is an extensive basin 
in the part of the canal near the Thames. Tho Wey and Arun C.anal, 
sometimes called the Surrey and Sussex Canal, commences in the 
river Woy near Shalford, between Guildford and Godalming, and runs 
south by east (11 miles) iuto Sussex, where it joins tho A run naviga- 
tion nejir Billiughurst. The Basingstoke Canal commcnco.s in the 
river Wey, about 3 miles above its junction with the Thames, and 
runs south-west nearly 12 mih^s to Frimloy, near tlie border of tlic 
county ; it then turns south and runs above three miles to luiar Aldcr- 
shott, where it enters' Hampshire. 

The principal roads in the county arc those which lead from the 
xnetropolis to the sonth-t'iust, south, aud south-west. The Dovi.t road, 
ns far as New Cross, near Deptfonl, is in this county. The Brighton 
road runs south from Southwai'k through Brixtun, Croydon, and 
Morstham. IUto it divides, one branch running tlirough Bcigate, the 
other running over Red Hill and through Horley. The two branches 
reunite Uear Horloy, and i^uii across Lowlield Heath to Cawley in 
Sussex. The most frequented Portsmouth road leaves the metrojmlis 
at Hyde Park Coriicjr, aud enters tho county over Putney Bridge, but 
formerly the more frequented road was through Howinghjii and 
Wandsworih. Tho two mads niiile beyond Putney, and run scmtli- 
wosb by Kingston, Guildford, and Mousebill. '.riie Winchester and 
Southampton road branches IrOm this to the right at Guildford, ami 
runs west along the Hog’s Back to Fumliam. Tho Salisbury and 
Exeter mad enters the county aemss the Thames nt Staines, and runs 
just within the north-western border and j)nral]el to it throughEgham 
aud Bagshot. There are numerous branch and cross roads. 

The Greenwich railway, now l(.'a.sod to tho South-Eastern Ilailw'ay 
Company, riiuB south-east from London Bridge to Corbet’s Lane, near 
New Cross, where it quits tluj county. The North Kent liuc also 
leaves the county at Mew Cross. TJic Brighton and SouUi Coast 
railway^ runs ]iarallel to .the Greenwich lino nearly to Corbet’s Lane, 
where it turns south, and with tlie exco|ition of the short distance 
from near Forest Hill to Penge, which is in Kent, it continues hi a 
gonendly southwanl direction through this county, wliich it quits 
at Oakboad, a few miles north from Horsham. The Croydon aud 
Epsom line is a branch of the Brighton and South Coast lino, which 
it quits at Croydon, and runs south-west to Ewell and b^^psom. The 
Ciystol Palaoe railway runs between the London Bridge Tenuinns ami 
the grounds of the Ci*yBtal Palace at Penge. The South-Eastern rail- 
way is carried over tlie same rails as tho Brighton line as far as Red- 
hill, Keigate, where it turns eastward, and quits tbc county a few 
miles west of Oodstone. The Dorking aud Guildford branch quits the 
matu line at Roigate, and runs westward past Dorking to Guildford, 
where it joins the Guildford and Heading railway. The main line of 
the London and South-Western railway runs from the Waterloo 


Bridge terminus, past Kingston, below which a branch runs off to 
Hampton Court, aud Weybridge, where there is a short branch to 
Cliertsey, and quits the county near Farnborough. At Woking 
Heath, a branch runs off southward to Guildford aud Godalming. On 
the Guildford and Rending branch, ii short line branches south-west 
to Alton, quitting this county near Farnhsm. The Windsor branch 
quits the main-line near Battersea, and runs westward to Richmond, 
where it quits the county ; the Brentford loop-line quits this branch 
at Bamoa Common. A line to connect tho AVoat Eud of Loudon with 
the Crystal Pala66 is in progress. 

Climate, Boil, and Agriculture. — The climate of this county is 
favourable for com and grass. Along tlio Tlianies and tlio other 
rivers of the county the air is soft and mild : where the ground rises 
into biirrcn gravelly hills, or lies on the range of chalk whicli divides 
the county in a direction fnini north-east to south-wosb, from Cmydoii 
to Farnhain, it is kcisner, and tho winds arc more buistemua. Generally 
along the sandy hills the climate is remarkably salubrious. Tlie soil 
varies greatly in diflerent districts. The richSst is that which lies 
aloillg JbHo b:uiks of tho rivers, consistiz^ chiefly of a deep alluvial 
loam. On this soil, iu the neighbourhood of Londou, aro soiiio of 
those extremely proiluctive aud highly -cultivated markot-gardcus, 
which supply the metropolis with fruit and vegetiibles. The iuimoiiso 
(quantity of manure which is annually laid on the land so occupied, 
and tho deep trenching and digging which ai*e repeated at short 
inteiwals, have converted the whole surface, to the depth of three feet 
or vnoro, iuto a rich black vegetable mould. On this soil aro raised 
the best and earliest culinary vegetables, which so rapidly succeed 
each othei* that five oi* six difl'craiit crops aro sometimes gathered 
from the same ground in one year. There is another naturally rich 
black soil, which appears in small dotaohed ]>nrtions along tint loot of 
the chalk hills, and produces fiiio crops of wlicat. The next in 
fertility is a haael loom, with a considerable portion of caLcareons 
oarili iu its composition, which is found on the northern siile of the 
hills about Cobham, Woking, and Horshill : the well-kuown hop- 
grounds ill the ueighbourhood of l'’ariihani ar«^ mostly on a similar soil. 
The most extensive tract is that of the Weald clay, which is a soil with 
a STiUiUer mixture of silictsous sand tliaii iiiosL clays. This Weiild 
extends into Sussex and Kent, aud occujiios most of the sontlioni 
parts of the cuiiiity. This ‘soil can (»iily be rendered productive by 
very coiiiplcto draining, and by cf)rrectiiig tbc tenacity by clialk or 
gravel, wJicre they can be found at hand, whicli however is seldom ilif^ 
cose. The Weald is gcncnilly low and flat ; where it rlf»cs into liilU 
the soil is more fertile. In the northern portion of the county exteiid- 
iug towards Hattipshiro is a large tract of sandy loam of various quali- 
ties, some of wliich remains iu the state of heath aiitl common. There 
am some sandy loams of a better quality between the barren soil 
known by the name of Bagshot sand and the chalk hills, as about 
Esher, Dorking, and Roigate : about Godalming it becomes of a vei-y 
gootl quality, resting iqion a sandstone. The poorer sands rest cliielly 
ujioti a yellow ferruginous gravel. The tops of the chalk bills aro 
cither covered with a short pasture, as downs, or whore the soil Is 
deeper over the chalk, it is mostly under the plough. Generally the 
most improved systems of husbandry, aud the best iinplemoiits, liave 
been introduced ; and the local peculiarities of eiiltivaiiou arc fast 
disappearing. 

.Surrey is a favourite county for the residence of men of fortune. 
H p<isscs3cs many beautiful sites, and tlic views from some of tho 
liills arc very extensive, such as iliehmond Hill, St. Ann's, Coo]H>r’s 
Hill, aud Leith Hill. The villas wdthiii a short ilistance from ijondoii 
ara very numerous, but few of them have imire than a small quantity 
of pasture-laud and pleasure-ground attached t(» them. 

Tho Weal dsj. of Surrey were, till wdthiu a comparatively moditrn 
date, one continued forest, and have been gradually cleared and culti- 
vated. Tlio management of uuderwooil is well nii<ler.stood and 
attended to. In the heaths and poor sands furze is oftiai abundant, 
and is sold for heating bakers' ovens, and fur tho use of brick-niakcrs 
and lime-burners. 

There is no jiecidiur breed of cattle in Siirrc}’, There is not much 
good grazing-land, and the beasts that arc fatted or kept for inllch- 
cows are of idl the biiuMls which arc usually met with. Shorl-hurii 
Alderney cows, and cros.scs b(;tweeu thorn, ni'e vitry coniniou in t\w. 
pastures ailjoiiiiiig geiitlcmcii’s scats. Beasts qf all broods aro fatted 
on the wash obtained from the distilleries near Loudon. I’licrc was 
nuce a peculiar breed of heatli sheep, whicli had a siiiall fleece of lino 
wool, and very delicate flcsli when fatted. Tho meat was well known 
by the name of Bagsliot mutton. There is only a small remnant of 
this brec^d loft. Tlie farmers aro partial to the South Down sheep. 
.Sovoriil farmers about.EwcH, Esher, and Walton, and towards Guild- 
ford, roar liouae-lanibs' of the Dorsetshire breed fur the Loudon market. 
The pigs are principally of the Berkshire breed. 

Hivisitma, Towna, Jbc. — Surrey is divided into 14 hundreds, ns 
follows : — Blaokhoath, south ; Brixtozi, north-east ; Copthorno, central ; 
Kflingham, central ; Elmbridge, north; Famham, south-west ; Godal- 
miiig, south-west; Godloy, north-west; Kingston, north; Hcignte, 
south ; Tandridge, south-east ; AVallington, east ; Wokiug, west and 
central ; Wotton, soutli. 

Tlie metropiditan liorouglis of Southwark and Lambeth aro included 
in Brixton hundred, and Guildfonl iu Woking huudrod. 
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Surrey com])rehondB the parliamentaiy boroughs of Southwark, 
Lambeth, Quildi'uud, and Rkkjate ; the now disfranchised boroughs 
of Hoslomore, Rlecringlky, and Qutton ; the market-towns of 
SRY, CuOYDON, DORKING, EPSOM, FaIINIIA W, OODAL&lINO.atld KINGSTON ; 
the suburban villages of Kothcrhithe, Bermondsey, Newington, Wal- 
worth, Camberwell, Peckham, Dulwich, Norwood, Hrixton, Kenniiigton, 
Clapham, Wandsworth, Putney, Battersea, Tooting,, and Streatham ; 
and the remoter, but extensive villages of Mortlake, Barnes, Kew, 
Richmond, Wimbledon, Morton, Mitehain, Ewell,^Carshalton, Bod- 
dlngton, Leatherheod, Walton-on-Thamos, Esher, and Egham. South- 
wark, Lainbeth, and somo other of the places which form part of 
London, are spoken of in our account of the metropolis ; the idaces 
printed in small capitals are described iiiidor their rcspectivo titles ; 
bho remainder, with the other villages of importance, wo notice hero, 
with their respective populations in 1851 : — 

(rofton is 2 miles N.IC. from Tieigate. Some Roman antiquities have 
been found here. Qatton first sent mombci's to parliament in 29 
Henry Yl., and rotuhiod two members down to the time of its 
disfrancliisenient by the Reform Act. The parish now contoluji only 
37 lionst's and 172 inhabitants. Oatton House is a handsome residence 
ill ail extensive and beautiful park. Until the dlsfriincbiscinent of the 
borougl), the proprietor of Qatton House cUusis the iiieiubers. Upper 
Oatton House is a noble building standing in a spacious park. Some 
quarries of stoin^ ai'o worked. 

JJaslcmcrc, population of tho parish is 12 miles S. from Guild- 
ford, on tho roafl to (vhichcstcr. A cliar ter granted by Queen Elizabeth 
in the 3Sth year of her reign speaks of tlio antiquity and popiihms- 
iies.s of tho town, but refers t<i its existing impoverishmoiit from the 
extinction of its fair ati<l market. The town occupies an elevated 
site, and is V(?ry cliMin ; the streets are irregularly laid out, and only 
]iartially ftavod. The ]iarochial cliapel, on tho north side of the town, 
is an ancient structure with a small square tower at the we.st end. 
'I'he I iidepundetiLs have a irK^eting-house ; tiiere are a Nstioual school 
mid a literary institution. 'J'iic market uii Tuesday is of little Import- 
aiieo: cattle fairs are hold on May 13tli and Sejitcuihcr 2t»Lh. The 
pi Jiici pal trade is ill wnod-turiiiug ; thtire are throe extensive papor- 
niilJs. Jlaslemoro sent inenibors to parliainont until the disfraiichiso- 
iiient of the horongh by tho Ib^roriu vVet. 

Ash, ])oi»nlation 472, is cm tho hordor next ITaiiipshirv?, uboiit 
7 miles N.hl. from h'arnham. About 2 miles W. from Ash, at Alder- 
sliott, ill Haiiipsliirc', an oiio:impnieiit has been formed iii the present 
year (isrifi) by the govoriitnont, for tho purpose of training tho 
H«>ldiers to the habits of camp life, ainl instrueting them in tho best 
modes of mitigating the harilships of a eairqiaign. /luffshot, 9 miles 
»S.W. from I'jgliam, ]iopulation of the parish of Wiudlosiiam, 1791, 
is oil tho JlaiJipEiiire border. Bagsliot Heath is now inclosed. 
The church ■\vjia erected at tiie end of tho 17tli ceiitiiiy. There 
is a National school. Bagshot Tiodgo is a royal liniiting scat. lii 
tho vicinity arc extensive nursory-gruiiiid.s. liurncfi, 7 miles W.S.W. 
from London by the South-Western railway, population 1879, a 
suburban village on the right bank of the Thames, contains seve- 
ral g<iod resideiiof^^. lji>Hid(\s the parish church, Avliicli is ancient, 
but much altered, there arc a chapel of ease at (Jastolnan, and a 
National school. It was in a moui a1.Laeh(‘d to th<! house of Jacob 
Tonsoii at Barnes that the ceh-brated Kit-Cat club IioM its mootings, 
('owloy the ]ioet resided at Barnes ]<)lins. JialltTSca, population of 
the parish ln,5(»0, is .a suburban village on tho Thainos nearly oppo- 
site Chelsea, witli which it is coiinectod by a wiunh.ii bridge. Tho 
parish church is a plain brick building erected in 1777: in it is a 
moiiuineiit liy Uoubiliac to Bolingbruki*, who was born and dual at 
BattersiMi. 'riie.re are in Bahlersea a ]ire|iaratory training establish- 
meiit of the National iSucieby, ivliioh liad lOit students yi residence in 
July '18oi. I^luch of tho ground in Battersea is occupied .is market- 
gardens. A new ])ark is now being formed in Butteivea Kjel<i.s; 
and a suRjiciisiondn'idgu to connect it with the north side of the 
Tliatiies is being cnii.striietcai. Jinldinfftou, 2 miles W. from Cniyiloii, 
population 522, bas a vtuy lianilsome ohiirch, partly of the decorated 
and partly of tlic jioriiendicnlar style of architecture, which bus been 
recently restoicd. There is a National scliOol. Berulingtnn Mouse is 
a noble Elizabethan mansion, partly rebuilt Jii 17(i9. Tlie Wandlo 
here turns some Hiiulf- ati<l Hour-mills. Iki'fiiondavy, pojml.atioii of 
the entire parish 48,12jS, is a suburb of ijondoii and tho scat of a 
Boor- Law Union. [London.] It litis on tlie Tlianios, between Soutli- ' 
wark 1111(1 Rotlierbitho. The old church is a building of little niMhi- 
tectural pretension ; tlmre are three new oliurches, chapels for 
Tiidopeiulents, Wesleyan Method ists, Baptists, and Roiiiiin Catholics; 
National, British, infant, and 1 toman Catholic seliools, and a Roman 
Catholic convent. Near tiic waterside are wharfs, and the various 
tmdes connected with shippiug are can*lcd on. In tho jiariuh are 
uitmcroiis extensive tau-yurds. Jiriicton, ]iopulation 14,0lU, is a 
hamlet of Lambeth parish, and ' Contains many guiitcol residences. 
There ore a tils trio t church, St. Matthew's, at tho foot of Brixtuu 
Hill; two otli(.*r Episcopal places of wormhi]!, chapels for Inde- 
pendents and other Disseuters, and National, British, and Infant 
schools. On Brixton Hill is a handsoiiio building for the St. Ann's 
Society schools. Camherwdl, population 54,0(17, is an extensive purish, 
extending from the boundaries of Rotliorhitlie and Beriuoudscy on 
tho north to Croydon on tho south. It is tho seat of a l*oor-Law 


Union. [London.] Tho village of Camberwell consista of four priu- 
cipal thoroughfares meeting in au open green, and leading I'espectively 
to London by Walworth, to Deptford by Peokhain, to Kcuniu^ton 
and to Norwood by Denmark aud Henio hills. These thorough lares 
are lined with good houses; many now houses have been erected 
within the last few years. The parish church is a spacious and very 
haudaome edifice in tho decorated styl(5, erected from the designs uf 
Brandon and Wyatt in place of tho old church, which was destroyed by 
fire in 1841. There are also St George’s church ; Emmanuel church ; 
Camden churph ; St Paul's, Herno Hill, a small but graceful and well- 
finished chui'ch in the decorated stylo; a handsome new gothic chapel 
at Camberwell Green for Inflepoidents ; several other places of worship 
for Dissenters ; National, British, and Infant schools ; a propriotaiy 
grammar school ; and a literary and scientific institute. CanthaUon 
is oil tho edge of Banstead Downs, 3 miles W. fixiin Croydon, popu- 
lation 2411. Tlio river Wondle flows through tho village, expanding 
in tho centire of it into a wide mid ornameutil sheet of water. Soverul 
corn, oil, snuff, drug, Hock, and papci^niills arc worked by tho Wandlo. 
There ore^ also some print-works; brewing, leather-dressi ng, and 
couch-making are ciirriocl on. Tlie church is ancient, but hns been 
much altered. There are iioi'isli schools. A government preparatory 
school for olUcers of tho Royal Artillery and I'iUgiueers was established 
here in 1848. Cheam, 2 ^iles E. from Epsom, ])opuliition 1137, is on 
the line of tho Epsom railway, and contains .some good* residences. 
Tho church was i-obiiilt in 1C39; there are National schools. At 
Choam was Nonsuch, tho costly palace of Henry Vlll. : only a few 
fragments of it romain. CVwbham, 7 miles S.W. from Chortsey, popu- 
hitioii 2089, is pleasantly situated on the Bourn Brook, a feeder of 
the Woy. Tho church is an aiicieiit edifice ; a chapid of ease was 
elected iu 1842 at the west end. The B:iptists have two places of 
wetrship. At Oliobham Park are tlio remains of an oM inausion. 
In 1854 an cxperiinontal eucaiiiptnent was held on Chobh am Common. 
Oiaphani, population 18,290, lies S.Wtf of Stock well, on tho road from 
TiOndou to Epsom. Clapham Common, an open space of abcut 200 
acres, partly in this parish and partly in Battersea, is plantt^d witli 
trees, HO as to present the appearance of a park, ami is surroniirled by 
haiidscinic liouses. At one corner of the common is tlie parish church, 
a plain brick building. There are also the district chui'ches of 
St. I'anl’s, erected iu 1811 on tho site of tho old parish church ; St. 
James's, a gothic structure erected in 1829 in Clapham Park; and 
St. Juhtrs, a Grecian building erected in IS 12 iu the (Haph.'iin road. 
A very liatidsoniu Itonian Catholic clinnh, in the decorated style, has 
been lately erected in connection with a Rodeinptorist couveiii. 
Thesre are also a haiulsoine now Imlependcnt chapel, in the decorated 
style, with a lofty spire, and sovernl otlier Dissenting jdaces of 
worship; a Grammar Hchoed; l*arochial. National, British, and Tiifaiit 
schools; a literary institute ; a savings bank ; and tho Hritish Orphan 
Asylutn. (JoOham, population 1891, is pleasantly situated on tliu 
right batik of the Mole, 8 miles W. by S. from Leatlierlicad. The 
church is aiicioiit, chiefly of tlio decorated style. On the Mole are 
cxteiisive mills for carding wnollcii rags. population 1832, 

lies in a holiuw about 2 mihjs S. from the village of C'aniberwell, and 
conttiius a number of genteel rcsideiuois. Tho most important buildiug 
is tho College uf God’s Gift, which was repaired and much improved 
in appearance a few years aga, under the 8ii])erintriidcnce of Sir C. 
Bariy. U'lie cidloge was rounded and endinvoU, and- the building 
erected, by Edward Alleyn in 1814-19. It consists of a master and 
warden, whi* miuit be of the same name as tho founder, four fellows, 
six ]>our bi’ethren, six poor sisters; aud of 12 poor lioys, who are to 
be educated and maiutiiined from tiie age of (i to 12 years and thou 
apprenticed. Buliiiid tho college is a pietiirtiL-gallcry, containing some 
fiiio paintings, chiefly l)y tho old masters, it is open to the jiublic 
witliout ciiarge, by tickets, every day exi!i;pt Friday .and Sunday. Jii 
tho iiainlet are a chapid of rase and a Wesleyan Methodist chapel. 
IJyham, population 4-182, is near the north- western boundary uf tho 
county, on the bank of the Thames. It is united to Staines by a 
handsome granite bridge. TJiu village consists of u long street, which 
is lighted with gas and ]»avod. The parish ehiireh is a niodom brick 
building; tliero is a now* district clinrcli at Virginia water. Thei'o 
are places of worsliip for Wesleyan Methodists and Ludopcudeiits ; 
National schools; Strodo’s charity school ; and a literaiy institution. 
Viiginia water, Englefield Oregon, Cooper's Hill, and lUiunimede, 
whoro Magna (Jhartu was signed by King John, are in the iKirisli. 

A fair is held on Englefield Green ; Egham Ffmes are held aniinany 
on Ruuuimede. Eaher, 4 miles S.W. from Kingston, population Udl, 
is pleasantly situated near tho right bank of tho Mole. At Eslior is 
Claremont, tho residence of the Priiijess Charlotte aud Mu* place 
whore she died : it is now held in trust for Leopold, king of the 
Belgians, mid is at present tho residence of the widow and sous of 
LouU Philippe, the lute king uf the French. I'lio muiisioii was 
erected by the celebrated Lord Clive. Tiiere is a new church at 
Esher, towards tho erection of which the King of the Belgians siib- 
Rcribed 10002. The Quakers have a moctiiig-house ; and there is a 
National school. Ewdly IJ mile N.E. from Epsom, ]>opu]ution 2188, 
was once a market- town. A new cliiircli, iu the early English stylo, 
was erected in 1848 : the tower of the old church is loft standing. 
Thoro ore National aud fiifauL schools. Gunpowder-mills, potteries, 
and brick-works give some omployiueut. Frimley^ population of the 
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hniplot 1792, is on the Hampshire border, about 14 miles N.W. from 
Qiiildford. Resides the chapel there is a district church, erected in 
1850, at Yorl: Town^ n village on the Berkshire border, not far fTOm 
the military college at Sandhurst, llierc 01*0 Natiousl schools, //am, 
))opulation with Hatch 1324, lies near the Tliames, 2 miles N. from 
Kingston. Besides the church, wliich is a neat modern building, 
there are an Independent chnpel, National and Infant schools, and a 
Cholera Orphan Asylum, established in 1849. Harn House, the 
property of tho Earl of Dysart, is a largo an*i handsome Tunusion 
facing tho Thames, erected in the reigu of jainos 1. //or/cy, population 
1416, is situated 6 miles S. from Reigato. The church is of the early 
English period ; there are a Baptist chapel and National schools. East 
Horsley, population 247, and West Horsley, 71 9, are luljoining villages, 
pleasantly situated about midway lietween Uuildfnrd and Ijeatlierhead. 
East ITorsloy church is a small one of Norman date; West Horsley 
church is also ancient: in it was interred the liead of Hir Walter 
Raleigh, and the body of Carow Raleigh, the son of Sir Walter Tlici*c 
arc Free schools at East Horsley and National schools at West Horsley. 
Krnnington, population 43,109, luljoins Brixton on tho north. It 
coinj)rchoiidH a’tolerably exiensive public park, recently formed, at the 
extrtiuiity of which is St. Mark’s district church, cruct(!<l a few years 
ago. There are three proprietary episcctpal chapels besides St. Mark’s 
church and South Kennington church ; also some Dissenting chapels, 
a Roman Catholic convenl^ National and Infant schools, and a savings 
bank. The Licensed VictuaUors* schools, for tho maintciiauce and 
education of 200 children, arc at Keuningt on ; tho building is very 
spacious and handsome. South of Kciiniiigtoii, ou tho Olajiham road, 
is Slockwell, whore ai*o a district cliurcli and a chapel of case. Kew, 
G miles W. from Hyde Park Ckiriier, population 1009, is on the Thames 
onpositc Brentford. Tho church, which stands on the centre of tho 
green, was built in 1714, and cnhirged in 1837. There is a Free school 
Ixir girls. At Kew are the extensive public Botanic Gardens, at present 
the finest in the country : they arc open daily to the public free of 
charge, fjcatherhead, population 2041, on the right hunk of the Mole, 
4 miles B.VV. from Epsom, was once a market-town. Besides the 
church, an ancient cruciform edifice, there are an Independent chnpel 
and National schools. Brewing, malting, and tanning are carried on. 
X’Jio Mole is liere crossed by a bridge of 14 arches. Lhigfield, G milo.s 
S. by E. from Gudstoiie, population 2141, is in an agricultural district. 
The church contains some iniorcstiug nioiiumehts. Tho Baptists 
have two places of worship. Mersiham is on the Brighton railway, 3 
miles N.E. from Roigate, iKijnilation 843. The dhurch contains some 
curious Tnunuinents : there are National and Siibscri]>tion scdiools. 
Stone is quarricfl to some extent. Mvrion, population 1870, on tin* 
river Wandle, 9 miles S.S.WVlrom Tiondon, is noiiccable on account 
of its abbey, which possesses some historical interest. Mei*tt>n Abbey 
was for regidar canons of St. Augustine, and was a wealthy institution. 
Part of the outtir walla, and the cast window <»f tho abbey -eh aptd, are 
still sianiling. Merton church is au ancient edifice, partly of Norman 
date. There is a chaptd for Inde^iendeuts. Sevenil manufacturing 
eBtablishmeiits are in the neighbourhood. Mickelham, 2 miles N. from 
Dorking, population 7Gti, stands in a vale watered by the Moh;, and 
long celebrated for its beauty. Tlic churcli, of the early Englisli 
style, has been recently enlarged. There are National schools. Nor- 
bury Hull is a tine mansion, standing iii an extensive and jiicturesipic 
park. Mitchitnif population 4G41, is about a mile S. from Tooting. 
Besides tho cliuix;h, which was erected in 1821, there are chapels for 
Wesleyan Methodists and ludepcDdciits ; National and Infant schools, 
and an establishment for tlie infant poor of St. (leorge's-in-the-Enst. 
On the AVandle are numerous mills, calico- and silk -printing works, 
and shawl-printing works; and on the common and elsewhere arc 
gelatine-, varnish-, and japan-works, felt^works, gas-works, and a 
blacking, vinegar, and lucifer-match manufactory. Brewing and malt- 
ing are carried ou. Hortlake, population 3110, coTisists of a street 
stretching along the Thames, 2 miles E. from Richmond. Besides 
the ])arish church, which was rebuilt in 1726, thei'c arc an Independent 
cha]>id, National and Infant sclmols, a savings bank, and almshouses 
(u*cctcd hy the Boot- and Shoe-Makers' Benevolent Institution. New 
CrusK jGuF.ENWiOTi]. Norwood, population 3977, is about a mile S. 
from Dulwich. St. Luke’s district churcli is of Grecian architecture ; 
All Saints' district church, on Beaulieu Hill, is a neat gothic edifice. 
At Norwood Is a largo public ceinetei^, with episcopal and dissenting 
chapels for performing the burial service. The Wesleyan Methodists, 
ludepeudeuts, and Baptists have ]>iaccs of worship ; there arc National 
and British schuols; a district school for the pauper children of 
Tjainboth parish, and a very spacious and costly structure for the 
jiauper children of tho city of London; also several almshouses, a 
Roman Catholic convent, and a female school. The Beulah Bpa is a 
public pleasure-ground prettily laid out, in which a mineral spring. 
PecMam, population 19,444, is a large suburban village, in the parish 
of Camberwell. It contains numerous good residences, especially 
around the extensive common called Peckliam Rye. Besides the 
district churches there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and Quakers; National, British, Birkbeck, and 
Infant schools ; a savings bank; and the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, 
which affords 103 separate dwellings for the pensioners; and at Nun- 
head is an extensive cemetery, with an Episcopalian and a Dissenting 
chaiiol. Penge, population 1169, is a hamlet of Battersea parish, lying 


between Noiwood and Sydenham (Kent), about 5 miles distant from 
the main part of the parish. The church is a handsome new building 
of the decorated style. There are National schools; the Surrey 
School of Industry; the almshuuscs of the AVaternieu’s Compan}*, a 
spacious and coinmodious ]ii]e containing 41 houses; and King 
William’s As^duin, for 12 decayed widows of commiiuders in tho mer- 
chant service, a handsome range of houses erected at the expense of 
tho late Queen Adelairlo. Peiigo Park, or i’euge I’lacc, is the spot on 
which tho Crystal Palace is erected. ‘ The grounds of the jialaee have 
been laid out with great care under the direction of Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Several fuiu fountains are in operation, and the principal fountain is 
now (August 1 855 ) nearly ready. About 50,000 peivous visit the Ciystol 
Palace weekly. Putnei/, population 6280, is on tho Thames opposite to 
Fulham, with which it is connected^ by a wooden bridge. The church 
was ]mrtly rebuilt in 1 836. There am Wesleyan and Independent 
chapels ; National and Infant schools, and an Endowed school for 
watcruieirs children ; also some ahnshouacs. Putney Heath is a fino 
open ai*ca united wiUi Wimbledon Common. Jted Hill IRktijatk]. 
liotherMihe^ population 17,806, is a suburb of Jjondon coiitaiuiug many 
extensive trading establish men ts chiclly connected with tho ship- 
building business. There arc also iron-works, corn-mills, and extensive 
granaries and warehouses for goods. The Siu*rey Canal docks awl 
warehouses are at Butherhithe. The Thames Tunnel has its south 
entrance near Rotherhithe church. Besides the parish church there 
are four district churches or episcopal chapels; several jdaees of 
worship for Dissenters ; National, British, and Infant schools; and 
some Free schools. Streatham, population, including Upper Tooting, 
6901, lies from Brixton. The principal street extends along the 
Brighton road, and in it and by the coiumon are many Jiandsonie villa.s. 
The church was partly rebuilt in 1830; there is a district church. 
The ludepHBudents and Wesleyan Methodists have idiajiels, and there 
am National and Infant schools. Sattou, ]>opiilation 13S7, is on tho 
Dorking road, U miles W.S. W. from (Voydoii. Tho church is a jtiaiii 
buihJiug ; there an? National schools. In the vicinity are several gootl 
residences. Tooting lies S.W. from Clapham : it ccmipi'ehcnds Upper 
and Lower Tooling. Upper 'footing is a hamlet of Sfivathain ; Lower 
Tooting, or Tooting (Iravency, is a separate parish, ]iopulatioii 2122. 
The ]irinoipal stn et of U[>pL*r 'J'ooting licjs along the Horsham roatl ; 
Ijower Tooting is partly to" the left of the roail. The parish church 
of Lower Tooting was rchiiilt in 1833: ilioro is a chapel of ease ou 
Balliam Hill, Ui)i>er Touting ; and there are sumo Dissenting places of 
Worship, two National schools, and an Infant school. Extensive 
nursery-grounds are in the vicinity. Waffotfon-Tlutmeft, population 
2881, is on the right bank of tlie Thames, miles W. from Kingston. 
Near Walton is Oatlands, the rcsidciuat of the late Duke of Yiirk ; 
and at thc^ foot of Walton bridge is an eh»gaiit* Italian villa with a lofty 
caiii))anile, erected from the designs i>f Barry. 'J’lic chiii'ch contains 
some curious monuments ; there aro also a chapel of ease, an Inde- 
pendent chapel, and National schools. A fair is hold in Eastt?r week. 
Wanclsworlh, population 9611, is <»n both side? of the river VVnndhi at 
its junction with the 'I'haiiK's, about 7 miles from the General Dost - 
Office. Wandsworth is called in ‘Domesday* Wandesorde and Wcn'lle- 
sorde. The main street is along the ohl I'urtsmoulli road. I’licre are 
manufactures of matting, hoi ting-cloths, wire-blinds, candles, lucifer- 
inatches, and hats ; a distilli'ty, breweries, dye-houses, oil-, corn-, ;iiid 
paper-mills, an iron-foundiy, coal-wharfs, and calico print-works. 
Wandsworth has been divided into two parishes : the ohl parish 
church. Ail Saints, is a jilaLii modern huilding; St. Ann’s, the new 
churcli, is a Grecian edifice i;recied a few years hack ; there is a clmjiel 
of ease at Summer's Town. The Independents, Ikijitists, Quakers, and 
Homan Catholics have ] daces of worshi]i ; there are National, British, 
and Infant sobouls ; a school of industry, and a savings bank. Tiic 
Freemasons’ Orphan schuuls, a quaint red-brick cilitict! I'recterl in 
1852, is on Wandsworth Common. A county court and a ]>(dico eoui*t 
are held in Wandsworth. On the common is tlie County Bridewell, 
a very extensive iiiid costly structure ; and at Garrett is the (bounty 
Lunatic Asylum, a noble building, ])roviding ample accommodation 
for 800 patients. A fair is held in Whitsun week. Weyhridf/e, popu- 
lation 1225, adjoins Walton on the south-wost, at the coiiil nonce of 
the Wey with tlie Thames. The churcli, a very liaiulsonic edifice of 
the decorated style, was erected in 1846; in it are some interesting 
monuments removed from the old church.* Tho Roman (’aiholics 
have a chapel, in which J^ouis Philippe, lato king of tho French, was 
buried. There is a National school. Wimhlcdon, pojiulatiou 2693, is 
3 miles W. from Wandsworth. Wimbledon Park extends northward 
to the Portsmouth rond, and comiireheuds an area of 1 200 acres : ]>art 
of it is occupied by handsome new villas. Vv'est of tho park is Wim- 
bledon Common, nearly as extensive, ou which is an ancient circular 
entrenchment. Wimbledon church is a modern building. There are 
chapels for Independents and Wesloynn Methodists, and National and 
Infant schools. Woking, population 2837, on the left bank of tho 
Wey, about 6 miles N. from Guildford, possesses an ancient church ; 
it has also National schools. I’apcr-making, printing, brewing, and 
malting are carried on.^ A fair is held on Whit-Tuesday, Sutton 
House is a fine old inansiou of the Tudor period. A portion of Woking 
Heath is occupied by an extensive metropolitan cemetery. 

Divisions for Ecclcsimticat, Legal, and Parliamentary Purposes . — 
Tho county is wholly in the diocese of Winchester, in which it consti- 
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tuicB tho arcbdencoury of Surrey. By the Poor-Law CommiBBioners 
the county is divided into 21 Unions — Ash (a Gilbert's Incorporation), 
Bermondsey, Cambonvell, Chertsoy, Croydon, Dorking, Epsom, Funi- 
liam, St. George the Martyr, Goldstone, Guildford, ^niblcdon, 
JCingaton, Tjambeth, Newington (under a local act), St. Olave's, 
Jleigate, Richmond, Rothorhithe, St. Saviour’s, and Wandsworth and 
Claphani. These unions include 1 54 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 471, 4UG acres, and a population in 1851 of 079,003. 

The county i.s in tho Homo Circuit, except that for criminal ofTencea 
the ports of tho county within 1 0 iiiilos of St. Paul’a cathedral are 
ill tho district of the Central Criminal Court. The spring ossissoB for 
the county are constantly held at Kingston ; tho summer assizes 
alternately at Guildford and Croydon. The Epiphany quarter sessions 
for the county are hold at the sessions-liouso, Mowiugtou; the spring 
sessions at Ucigato ; the Midsummer sessions at Guildford ; and tho 
Michaelmas sesBioiiH at Kingston.' County courts 01*0 held at Cliertsey, 
Croydon, Dorking, Epsom, Farnham, Godalmiug, Guildford, Kingston, 
liainbcth, lleigatc, and Southwark. There arc county prisons at Now- 
ingtou (lIorst'moijgcT-laue), Kingston, Croydon, and on Wandsworth 
Comnioii. There are, besides these, in the borough of Southwark, tho 
(Jiueeii's llcucli and the Borough Compter. At Garix^tt, near Wands- 
worth, is the (kniiity Lunatic Asylum, a very extensive and haudsome 
edifice. 

Before the Reform Act 11 nioiubcrs wore returned to tho House of 
Commons from t)jo county of Snrrcy — two for the county itself, and 
two each fur the burouglis of Southwark, Guildford, Haslcmerc, 
Gatton, Blcciiiiigtcy, and lieigat($. iiy the Reform Act, 1 losleinei'c, 
Gattoij, and Bleehingley werci altogether disfraucliisiKl, and Reigate 
was reduced to one member ; but the county was formed into two 
divisions, each I'etnruing two nietnbers, and the borough of Lambeth 
was created, which returns two members, so tJjat tlie prescilt number 
of members sent fiom Surrey is 11- two fur each division of the 
iMiiinty, two each for Southwark, Cbiildford, and Lambeth, and one 
for Beigate. 

fliitlury aut! AvtniiiUics . — At the caiTie;sb historical period this 
eoiiiity seems lo have heeii, for the mont part, included in the iurritozy 
of the Regni, a nation piobably of the Indgle stock, who occupied 
al.-iu the adjacent county of Sussex. In ids second exju'ditiou, C:usnr 
advanced westward from Caiitiuni, or Kent, ifirough this county to 
the Th.'iuios, which he orossi d ]irobably at a ford at (Joway iStiikes, 
near VVallon-oii-Tliairtes, thongb soiiiu fix his jNiSi-ago at or near 
iCiugslon. Several ancient entrench incuts are still existing in the 
citiinty : on Bagsbot ih.'atli, about four iiiiles beyond Eghani, there is 
a very large one, iu foi'iu appru.iciiing a ])anillelograin ; ou St. George’s 
Hill, iM'tweeri \Veybrid-;e and ( tobiiam, is another of irregular form, 
following the shape of tlie hill on which it stands ; on Wimbledon Cloiu- 
niuii is a third, of circular furni ; near Farnham, partly in ibis county 
and jiartly in 1Iam(>sliirc, is anoUier, ]K>puliU'Iy called Cicsur's Camp, of 
irregular form, following ilui brow of Liie hill ou which it stands. 

Surrey was iiicUideil in the Jtoiiian ]u*ovince of lirilaunia Prime. 
No Aiit.onine station is ascertained to have been in it ; though Loii- 
diiiiuni (London) and T'oiites (Staines) were close ou the border, in 
Miildiesi;.\ ; and Novioiiiagiis, tlie capital of the Regni, was probably 
at l-Jolmwood Hill, close on the eastiTii border, in Kent. It is pro< 
bable tiiai Hevt;ral Roman roads c:ro.ss('d this county : the most remark- 
able and best kiicjwii is that which ran from Loiuliuiiiin. It appeal's to 
liavo run over Miekelham Downs to Dorking, and thence hy Ockley, 
beyond W'iiiclL it is known as Stone-street Oaiisew'ay, into Sussex. 
Tho Roman road from Londiniiiin lo Oallevn and Sorbiodunum 
(Silehesler and Old Sariini) cnASsod the noi th-westerii border boyond 
Staines. Traces of Ruimm buildings have been found iu various 
] daces, us at Albury near Giiildfonl, at Guildford, where some Roman 
bi'icks have b(?oii incorporated iu tho castle walls, at or near Kingston, 
and on Walton Heath, Waltou-on-the-llill, north-east of Dorking. 

Surrey was probably, iu the earlier pericsl of the Hcptaixjby, a jioi't 
of the kingdom of Wessex — not, ns is eoramonly supposed, of Sussex. 
Wibbanduue, whore the battle which decided the war between I'^thel- 
bert of Kent :ind Cealwin of Wessex W'jis fought, is grucrally supposed 
to have been Wimbledon in Surrey. In tho later period of tlio Hep- 
tarchy tho county ap])carH to have constituted a dittached principality 
governed by n sub-rcgulus ur do]>eudeiit king. I 11 tho middle part of 
the 7th cciituiy it was governed hy Frithewuld as sub-king, under the 
Hupremacy of Wulfhero of Mercia, who also conquered tho Islo of 
Wight, and obtained the supremacy over Sussex. From this time 
Surrey appears to have dcjieuded on Wessex or Mercia, as tho power 
of one or tho other ]>repoudcraiud. The inhabitants submitted 
willingly to Egbert in 823. On the death of Egbert, in 837, hia sou 
Ethelwulf succeeded him as king of W csacx, and Athelataii, sou of 
Ethelwulf, ns suh-kiug of Kent. In the war of Ethelred, or Ethered I., 
with the Danes, tho king and his brother Alfred were defeated at 
Mcre-tiine, probably Merton in Surroy, iu 871, and Ethelml received a 
wound, of which he died soon after. In the struggle of Alfred with 
the Danish chieftmn Hastiug, the Danes were beaten by tho king's 
army at Fni'nham iu 804. Some of tho Anglo-Saxon kings wore con- 
secrated at Kingston. In 1042 the Anglo-Danish king Hardiennute 
died through excessive drinking at Lambeth. A little before this 
time Alfred, sou of Ethdrod 11., was seized at Guildford, his eyes put 
out^ and his followers moBsacred. 
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In 1215 tho Great Charter and the Charter of the Forests (Magna 
Charta and Charta de Forosta) were signed by John at Uunnimede, a 
narrow Blip of flat meadow-land 011 tho bank of tho Thames near 
Egham, ou the border of this county : the Kgliam races are now run 
upon it. By Henry HI., nearly tho whole county was disairorested. 
Attempts, at a later period, to bring ports of the county into Windsor 
Forest proved uusuccesaful. 

In the civil war of John, Guildford and Farnham castles were token 
by Louis of France and the inauigent bai'ous. In tho civil war of 
Henry III., a body of royal troops, retiring from Tonbridge to Bristol 
after tho battle of Lewes (1264), took Blechingley Castle, and routed 
a body of Londouers at Croydon. In the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1554), ho took possossioii of Southwark, and, marching to 
Kingston, forced a passage over the Thames into Middlesex, though 
the bridge at Kiugslou had been broken down. In the civil war of 
Charles 1. the county was devoted to the Parliamentary cause. After 
the battle of Edge Hill, and the advance of tho Rcyiilists towards 
liondon, part of the Earl of Essex's army was posted at Kingston 
(1G42). Farnham Custlo, which was hold by tho ivoyalists, was taken 
not lung after by tho Purllamcntarlans. 

Surrey hud at diilercut periods before tho Reformation about 30 
religious bouses of all kinds. Of these the most eniiuciit were the 
abbeys of Bermondsey (Cluniac), Cliertsey (Ljouedictiuo), Merton (for 
regular canons of »St. Augustine), and Wuvcrlcy (Cistercian) ; and the 
priories of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, aurl Newark, iu the parish of 
■Send, near Guildford, for regular cations of St. Augustine, and Skene, 
now Richmond, for I'arthusiaus. Tlic reznaius of Merlon Abbey have 
In^on nuiicud. Of Bermondsey and abbeys, and of Slieiiu 

I'riory, scarcely a fragment is left. The priory church of St. Mary 
Overy, at tho foot ol‘ l^ondoii Bridge, now forms tho parish churcii f>f 
tho same name. The remains of Waverley Abbey, near Farnham, 
ovcrgi'own with ivy, extend in detached fragments over a surface of 
three or four acres; they comprehend some remains of tlie church, 
refectory, dormitory, and cloisters. There are somo remains of ilin 
church of Newark Priory. Many of the ]tarisli churches in tho 
county lire of great antiquity. The early English style, whicli was iu 
use iu tho reigns of Richard I., John, Henry ill., and Edward 1., is 
prevalent. 

S/atistir^ : ^’arahip anti Hducalivn , — According to ihu 

Returns of the Census of 185 i , it iqipcars that there were then in the 
county 54 G places of worship, of which 2G‘i belonged to tho (3uireh 
of England, 8-1 to Indopendonis, 73 to six sections of Methodists, 
GS to Baptists, 14 to Roman Catholics, 11 to Quakers, and 4 to Mor- 
mons. The total number of sittings provided was 222,310. Of 
Sunday sehoois there were 3G3, of which 20G belonged to the Chureli 
of Euglaud, G1 to Indepenilcnis, 50 to Muthu(li.«ts, and 25 to Baptists. 
’J’he totid number of Sunday scholars was 44,422. Thorn were 1702 
Day schools, of whieli 40G were public schools, with 5-1,219 schnlars, 
and 138t> were private schools, with 30,004 scholar.^. Of evouiug 
.schools for adults there were 40, with 1245 scliulars. The number of 
literary and scicutiiic institutions iu the county was 25, with 3GG1 
members and about 17,000 volumes iu their libraries. 

iSarivt/H Jianka , — In 1853 the county poi-sesHed 20 savings hanks, at 
Camberwell, Carshalton, Cliertsey, Claphatn, Croydon, Dorking, 
Ejisorn, Ewell, Farnham, Godalmiug, Guildford, Keniiingtou, Kings- 
ton, Liuiibeth, Lambeth St. John, Reigate, Richmond, Roiherhithe, 
Southwark, and Wandsworth. The amount owing to dejtositors ou 
Nuveuiher 20tU 1853 was 00-1,002/. 17 if. 8(/. 

SITRY-LE-COMTAT. |Loiiii:.J 

SUS. [SvttA.j 

SUSA, the ca]>itid of tiie country called Susiana and Siisirf by tlio 
Greek geographers. Susiana comprised part cif a mountiviii region 
between Babylonia and Persia, ami it cxteiifled also to the coast of 
the Pcrsiim Gulf, cast of tho mouth of the Tigris. The CAedsprir, now 
furk/tttJt, lloweil through Susiana from tho iiiuuntains of the Uxii. 
[RAtaioAO.J Between Susiana and I’orsis there was a mountain tract, 
the )>asses of which wei'o infested by robbers. Tho coast of Susiana 
was marshy, as it still is. Beskles tho ClioasiioB, there were the rivers 
Co}trattaf the EtUtHtts, and the Paaitigrui, now the Karun, which flowed 
from the mountains of the Uxii. The Eulimis and the Pixsitigris are 
both represenieti by the modern Karun, which was called EuUrus 
above the junction of tho Ohoaspes, Pasitigris below that point. 
[Bauiiuad, Pashulic; Persia.] 

Ill proceeding from Dizful to Sus, and at tho distance of 10 miles 
from Dizful, the great mound of Bus is seen. From the sumuiii of 
tho great mound Dizful is distinctly visible, bearing north 38" cast. 
The Kei’khah River is one mile and a hrdf west of the grc.vt nimiii<l of 
Sus. Tho Abi-shapur, a feeder of the Karun, rises about 1 0 inilos 
north of Sus, and flows in a deep narrow channel past the so-called 
tomb of Daniel, and past the western face of the great mound. It is 
navigable from Sus to its junction with the Kuinu, and as its bed 
is deep and narrow, and nearly on a level with tlio siiriaca oi the 
plain, it is peculiarly suited for some kinds of navigation. Tho gi'eat 
mound is described by Major liiiAvlinson iu vol. ix. of tho ' London 
Geographical Journal,’ as forming "tho north -wcHtem extremity of a 
large irregular platform of mounds, whitdi appear to have constituted 
the fort of tho city, while tiio gi'eat tumulus I'cpresenta the site of the 
inner citadel.’* Tho height of the lower xdatfurm is between SO and 
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90 fuet, and ibui of tlio great mound 1C5 feet Tlie tilatform itHclf is 
sqiiara, and nicasiires about two luilas and a half. The uionnd Ih 1100 
yards round tlie bjiso, and 8r>0 yards round the summit. 'J’lio slope is 
very stoop. Major llawlinson saw on the nuiiind a slab with a cunei- 
form inscription of thirty-tbreo linos, three Babylonian sopulchrtvl 
urns iinboddod in the soil, and in anr>t)ior place tlicrc was ex posted to 
view, a few foot below the siiiTaco, a llooriiig of brickwork; *‘tbe 
Biimmit of the mound was thickly strowu with broken jMjttory, glazed 
tiles, and kiln-dried bricks. Bcyoiul the elevated platform extend the 
riiiiis of the city, probably six or seven miles in circunifcronce : tbcj* 
]>reB(mt the saint) ajqjearuiico of irrogiilar mounds, covered with bricks 
and broken pottery, anti hefe and there the fragrnont of a shaft k 
seen projecting through the soil.’* 

SIJ8A, a province of Piedmont, is bounded N. mid W. by the Alps, 
which Hcpanito it from Savoy and France, S. by tlic province of Pine- 
rolo, and K by that of Torino. The area is 589 square iniloa, and the 
tiopiilation in 1848 was 81,884. A groat part of the ]>rovmce of Suwi 
lies on the slope of the great Alpine ridge, which hero foriiis the groups 
of Mont ('cuis and Mont (leii^vrc, the highest summits of which are 
more than 11,000 feet above the sea. The Dora Itipuaria^ which 
crosses the province from<«a8t to west, rises on Mont Genevrt) above 
the village of Cesauna, do.scciids by Oulx and Kxillns into the fine 
valley of Susa, passes by the town of Kiisa, and at Avigliaua outers 
the ])laiii of Turin, and joins the Po north of Turin, after a course of 
between sixty and seventy miles. The valley of Susa is fertile, and 
]U'oduc«s corn, wine, llax, hump, and mulheiTies. ^Uie highlands 
produce abundance of chostnuts, and afford good Hummer p:isturo. The 
great road from Turin to Savoy and France over Mont (Vnis ascends 
the valley of Susa an far as the town of Susa, arid then turning off to 
the northward, climbs the sirle of the iiKiuntaiti till it reaches the 
elevated plain witli the small lake of Mont Oeuis, famous for its trout, 
wheHf is the boundary between l*ie<ltiioiit and Savoy. From the town 
of Susa, following the ascent of the valley to the westward, is the 
village of Chiomoiite or Olinumont, known for its wines, which are 
equal to those of Burgundy. ITighcr up is ibe village of Kxilles, with 
its old forli'esH built on a rock aViove the Dora ; and still higher is the 
villai'o of (hilx, fnmi which a carriage-roarl leads over Mont Oenevru 
to Brianvon in Dauphinc. Below Biisa is the village of Bussoliuo, on 
the liigh road to Turin, in the neighbourhood of which is a quarry of 
green marble. Lower down is tlie town of Avigliaua, on the Susa- 
Turin railway, with 8000 iiibabitants, iii a very fruitful country, w*itb 
two small lakes well stocked with fish. The province of 8usa is 
included iu the admiiiisirative division of Torino. 

fS'axa, the cajdtal of the province, which is connected with Turin by 
railway, occu])ieH the site of the ancient Segusiuin or Segusio, is a 
bishop's see, and has about 8800 inhabitants. North of the town is 
a triumphal arch of white marble raised in honour of Augustus, which 
is still iu firottj' good presorvatioii. Tho fortress of liU Bruuetta, cut 
in the rock by (/harlcs Eiumunucl 111. commanded the roads of Mont- 
Cetiis and Mont-Cleu6vrc. It was destroyed by the French in l79i». I 
The town is old and ill-bnilt. Several of the sti-eetsarc lined wdth low | 
arcade.s. It has a royal college, a provincial court, and some iiianufac- 
torios of leather, gloves, and thread. 

SUSIANA. [Susa. I 
SUSQUEHANNA. fPKNXSYIAAMA.] 

SUSSEX is a maritime county in England, duo south of Green wieh, 
the nicriiliaii of which pusses very nearly tlirough the centre of the 
county. It is bounded N.E. by Kent, W. by Jlamjishire, N, by Surrey, 
mill iS. and S.E. by the British Channel. It lies between 59"' 48' and 
51^' 9' N. hit., 0” 49' E. and O'" .08' W. long. The extreme length, 
from Ludy-IIolt l*ark due east to the Kent Ditch, Ih 7G miles ; the 
greatest bi'cadth, from Beacby Head to Tunbridge AVells, 27 miles; 
and the average breiulth a little less thmi 20 miles. Tho area is 1401 
square miles, or 984,851 acres. The pojiulutiou iu 1841 was 800,075 ; iu 
185] it was 880,844. 

l!im'facc ; Coast; Jlivers. — The principal feature in the siirfuco of 
Sussex is occasioned by tbo iiitex*vcutinii of the high riilgos of chalk 
hills generally known ns the Downs. Tltese hills rise from the marsh 
of Pevensey tu the bold promontory of Beacby Head ; they then trend 
westward as far us Shoreham, occupying a surface of about 20 miles 
in length, aud about 0 miles in breadth^ containing about 100,000 
acres. This tract is denominated the ISoutk Downs. From Shoreham 
the Downs gradually recede from the coast and traverse the western 
1>art of the county, euteiiug Hampshire between West Hartiug aud 
Stanstead near I'ulersiield. Their extreme length in Sussex is 58 
miles, their greatest breadth 7 iriilea, aud mean breadth 4.^ miles. 
TJie average height is about 500 feet above the level of tho sea ; but 
Ditchelliug Beacon is 858 feet, Firle Beacon 820 feet, Uhauctoubury 
King 814 feet, and Beacby llesul 504 feet aboyo that level. The 
llowDS have a rich covering of a short and delicate turf containing 
large portions of T/iymum serpyllum, and occasional patches oJ’ the 
common furze, the Ulex £wrop(rWf in patches of 8(i or 40 acres. The 
district is iu general without trees. Tho surfiwc of the Downs is 
gracefully undulating; the noi*thern escarpment is piecipitoiis, whilst 
the southern declines gently, aud westward of Brighton gnidually 
blends with the low laud of the coast. 

The moiitinie district lies between the Downs and tho sea, and 
extends from Brighton westward to Euiswortli, a distuuco of 30 


miles. At first it is narrowed to a point, but gradually extends to 
tho breadth of a mile between Brighton and Shoreham; towaids 
Arundel it widens to three miles; and final ly, ns it approucliea Hamp- 
shire, it becomes iu many places seven miles wide. This district is 
of ri'iimi'kablo fertility. Hero, in Saxon times, many suit-pans for 
procuring salt from sea- water by cvufioration existed. 

The centre of tlio county is occupied by a woodland tract, denomi- 
nated tho Wculd (Saxon, * weahl,’ a forest) ; it ClXtends from the Downs, 
to which it runs parallel, to the Surrey hills. The Weald was once 
an immense forest, inhabited only by hogs and deer, but has been 
gradually cleared and brought into cultivation. This district within 
the county now contains about 425,000 aci’cS. 

'J'hc Forest Kidge is that portion of the county* which, gradually 
iiiiitiug with the Weald, forms north-eastern division. It stretches 
from Fairlight Down on the south by Crowborough to St. Leonard’s 
Forest, and thcuco wesUvard, terminating in an angle formed by the 
sand-liills of Potworih on one side, and by Blackdowu and Ijoith hills 
iu Surrey on the other. In this district ai'o two great forests, St. 
Leoiiiird'H Forest, containing 1 0,000 acres, aud Ashdown Forest, con- 
taining about 18,090 acres. Pine, fir, beech, and birch all grow well, 
and portions of the two forests have been [danted with success, Tho 
whole ridge is broken into hill and dale, and is very elevated. Crow- 
borough Beacon, the highest and most central eiuineuco, is 804 feet 
above the level of the sea. The marsh-land extends across the eastern 
division of the county from Eastbourne into Kent, with the exception 
of five miles taken up by tlie Forest Kidge of Fairlight and tho Hastings 
hills. Marshy tracts also exist on the borders of all the rivers. 

Tile coast at the extrciiu) east of tlio eoiixity is formed of the low 
marah-htfid, which Ih a continuatiou of the low land of Itomuey 
Marsh. At Pott the I<\)re.st Kidge breaks in for five miles, itieludiug 
Fairlight, Ihtslings, and Bexliili. 'J'lie low marsh land of I'evcnsey, 
forming I’cvciisey Bay, extends from Bexhill to the Downs, a shoi't 
distance to the oast of the well-known and bold promontory of Beachy 
Head. The high chalk dill's of the Downs extend tlioiice as far as 
Brighton, a distance of 19 or 20 miles coastwise, when the lowland of 
tho maritime district intervenes aud forms tho coast line into Hamp- 
shire. Peveiiscy Bay and Scaford Baj^ form good roafLleads fm* 
vessels with north or oast- winds, and iSeaford Bay is much frequented 
by vessels for water. A lijjlitliuuso of the iirst class w'as erected in 
1828 oil the suminit of the second cliff to the westward of Bcachy 
Head, 285 feet above the level of tbo sea. The lowest ])artof the coast 
from iScaford to the Kentish boundary is protected by single round 
ti^wers, called Murtello towers. They commence near iiythe in Kent, 
and lire continued, except wlicro tho coast is easy of defeueo, to 
Scaford, where the last tower is numbered 7-1. They are built on tlie 
beach, at intervals of about a quarter of a mile between cadi. The 
peiiud of their ertretion “was the time of the threatened invasion of 
England by Napoleon 1. At the same time a i>ortion of this low 
district, from Clifle End, near Pett, in Sussex, to Sliurneclill'u, in 
Kent, a disbiiicc of 28 miles, was jirotected by a canal called tlie Koyal 
Military C!anal. 

The principal rivi'rs are tho Ouse, tho Kother, tho Adur, the Aruu, 
tbo Cut;kiiiere, and the Lavaut. 'i'he Otme begins at Kylaiids, a few 
miles nortli of the village of Liiidlicld, at tlie junction of two streams, 
whence it Hows near Liiidfield, and, pursuing a tortuous course t(* 
tho south-east, half encircles SSlieflleld park; then proceeding more 
directly south, tho stream runs by Isfield, Barcombe, and Jlamsoy to 
the Lewes levels, which it enters to the north of the town. After 
separating the suburb of CJiffe from tbo town of Lewes, it proceeiis 
through tho IovpIh, divides the South JJowiis, and dlschargtvs itself 
into the British Uhauiiel at Newhaven Hiirbour. The river is navigable 
for largo barges os fiir as Lindticld. The Jiofhei' risiis near jVi-gus Hill, 
ill the ]>arisii of Kotherfndd, close under the Forest Kidge. Thence 
it runs to Mayfield, Etehingham, and Bodiliain. It toiidiiis Kent at 
VVigsell, ill tho parish of Saloliurst, and separates tho two counties. 

It afterwards forms for some distance tho boundary, and proceeding 
to Newundcii mid AVittcrsliiim, receives in its course several small 
streams from the Weald of Kent, the amis of which, together with the 
Kother itself, inclose tlie river island of Oxney. After iiossliig this 
island, it quits the bonier, and turns suddenly southward across the 
eastern extremity of the county, sending oil' a branch at Idcii culled 
the Kent Ditch, which f>arts the two counties, and empties itself into 
the sea in the })arish of Broomhill, u mile and a half eastward of old 
Kye Harbour. 1 Proceeding from this branch, the Ibither flows to tho 
south east ]>art of the town of Kye. Below the town of Kye the Kother 
receives the waters of the Brede, which rises iu Ashbumham Wood. 
The united stream expands into an sestuary, forms the harbour of 
Kye, and cinx)tics itself into the sea at the bight of tbo buy formed by 
Fairlight Head on the west and Dungeiiess on the east. Tlie Kother 
is navigable as far as tho point whci*e it first touches tho borders of 
Kent. The Adur haa three sources, the streams from which unite 
near Ashurst-. From Ashurst the river flows iu a duo southern direc- 
tion, between Heeding and Bramber to Shoreham Harbour and tbo 
sea. [Stiokkiiam.] The river is navigable for sxnull craft from Moak 
Bridge ill the parish of Sherinniibury, to tho mouth ; and it is cele- 
brated for its mullet, pike, and cels. The A run rises iu St. Leonard's 
Forest, and flows due south, receiving at Stopham tho waters of a 
small river called the A\'cstcTU Bother. From Stopham the Aruu runs 
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in a*cirouitous course, passes llardlinm and Amberley, in which part 
the stream is celebrated for trout, through the marshes forming the 
rich vale of Arunclel, and flowing through Arundel town entera the 
sea at Littlebampion. The channel is led in a southerly direction into 
the sea between two piers composed of piles with an extension of 
dicker-work. The larger vessels which enter usually romaiti near the 
rivei’^s' mouth at Littlidiampton, but a vessel of 13 feet draught can 
proceed to Arundel bridge, a distance of six miles. The lower part of 
the river is famous for its mullet. A canal, called the Aruu and Wey 
Junction Canal, connecting the Artin with the Wey, completes an 
inland communication by water with liOiuloii. Tbe Arundel and 
Tortsmouth Canal also enters the Aruu at Foixl, connecting it with 
Chichester Harbour ; and a canal following tbe course of the Iloiber has 
mado a navigable water-cominuiijcation from Stoj»liam bridge to Mid- 
hurst, with a bmnch to Haslingboume, within half a mile of Petworth. 
The Vuchmere nsos in tlic Forest Uidge near HeathGold Park, runs 
through Warbleton to Helliugloy, Arlington, and Litilington, and 
empties itself into the sea at the opening in the South 1 )ownp, to the 
westward of Benchy Head, about 2 miles S,15. from Seaford. The 
channel is vciy narrcjw and crooked, but at high water it is uavigidde 
for small barges to Lougbridgo, about a mile above Alfriston. The 
Lavant has its source in Charlton Forest, and runs through Singleton, 
Biudertnii, and the Lavants. and, after circling the city of Chichester 
on nil sides except the north, ialls into tbo harbour of Chichestor, and 
enters tbe sea at the extreme south -west corner of the county. Tho 
scstnniy at the mouth of the river is famous for its lobsters ; and the 
rocks next Selsey Bill arc celebrated for cockles. Thera are also two 
smaller rivers which discharge themselves into the 8<‘a, the Ashbourne 
at Peveusey, and the Asteii near tho spot where William the C*on- 
qiieror landed. The Aston nins through tho buttle Geld of Hastings. 
The Meihvai/ rises in the northern ]>art of the county. Tt flows in an 
easterly direction tlirongli Forest-row, IlnrtGeld, and Withy ham. Tt 
reaches the county of Kent between Qrnninhridgu and Ashurst, 
forming the boundary between the two counties for alami a mile, and 
then turns at Ashurst directly into Kent, at a spot about four miles 
from Tonhi'idge. 

1'lie road from London to Hostings <!iiters tho county at Front, near 
Tonbridge, and runs IhroiigU Bobertsbridge and liottlo; tbe road 
from London to Brighton ontcTs the county in the parish of TGeld, 
and runs thcncci through CiickGcld ; the road frtun Loudon to Ports- 
innuth traverses a small portion of the western division of the county 
near P<*terHfield ; and the roiul from Hover tti Portsmouth, which 
runs parallel witli the s(‘a-sliore, enters Sussex near B 3 ’e, and proceeds to 
Winehelsea, Jlusiings, Brighbui, Aruu<lel, and Chichester, quitting the 
county for Hatii|)shiro near Havant. There are idso many branch and 
cross roads. 

The London Brighton and South Coast railway enters tho county 
at Three Bridges, and proceeds across it in a generally southward 
direction to Brighton (i20i miles). Tlie coast line of this company 
runs at a little distance from the coast from the western extremity of 
the county almost lo the c;istern, from a few miles beyond Chlcboster 
<in the west to Hastings on the e:ist. From the Three J bridges station 
of the niaiii line a short branch runs soutli-wcst to Horsham. From 
tlie Ciickfield station a branch runs soiith-east to Lewes, where it 
Tiiiites with the c:oiLst lino. A short distance east from Tjewes a branch 
is carried Br>uth to Newhavon Harbour. Sovenil miles farther east a 
brauoli runs off north to ITailshani, and another south to Eastbourne. 
The Hastings branch of the So iith-E.M stern railway enters the county 
at Tonbridge Wells, and runs south-east i»stst Battle to lljistings. 
IVorn Hastings a branch, connected with the Coast lino of the 
Brighton and Soutli Coast railway, runs norlh-oast at a short distance 
from the coast to Bye, where it enters Kent. 

Ciimalv . — The climate of the sotilhorii part of the county, near the 
sea-cousi, is milt I, and not subject to man^^ variations of temperature. 
1'he mean iemperatnro of the yt:ar is 51*10" h'ahr., or more than one 
degi'oe above tho mean teTn])enitiire of London. Tjarge towns have 
consequently sprung iqi, to which invalids and otliers repair for health 
and relaxation. Tlie mean tcunperature of the three winter mouths 
at Hastings is whilst the mean ieinperaturo of winter in the 
adjoining Huuthern eounties is gcncrnlly only dO'S.*"/’. The higher or 
northeni jiai't of tho couiiL^*, particularly the Forest Bidge, is of 
considerably lower temperature. In the Weald the climato is cold 
and danqi. 

Civolrtijy . — Tho greater portion of the southern part of the county is 
occupied by the chalk furnialiou, which constitutes its most striking 
geological foaiiiro. The general dip or inelinatiou of this, ns indeed 
of all the strain in the county, is to tho south-east, with occasional 
exceptions. Tho face of the chalk is marked with fissures or wells, 
and scooped into deep hollows, furrows, and basins, which are more or 
loss filled with tertiary sand and gravel. In many places quarries 
ha VO bcon opened and kilns erected for converting the chalk into limo 
for tho use of the agriculturists, who annually consume largo quanti- 
ties. Tho Sussex chalk varies in colour from pure white to a bluish- 
gray; the Larder varieties were in great request among tbe Normans 
for building. ^ Tbe walls of several old castles and religious bouses 
were built with chalk faced with Caen stone or flints. The chalk is 
i^gularly stratiGcd.^ The upper division contains horizontal layers of 
siliceous nodules with intoi'sectiiig veins of tubular flint. Sulphuret 
OEOG. Div, von. IV. 


of iron is found in irregular inassos and in ootabedral crystals. Ohalk- 
mai*! constitutes the foundation of the ohalk-hills ; its outciiip con* 
nects the detached parts of the range, and composes a fertile trnot of 
arable land, on which are some of the •best farms in the county. 
Below tho mai*l is a bed of fire-stone, which is ofaeourely traced in the 
eastern part of the county, but to tbo west forma a teri'ace of con- 
siderable breadth. The ^ult, the lowest division of the chalk 
formation, generally constitutes a valley within the central edge of 
the chalk, and may be tmeed with little interruption from Eastbourne 
westward along the whole county into Hampshire, forming a stiff soil, 
but very rich. 

Next to the chalk, the most important formation is tho Wealden. 
It joins the gatilt, and extends through the centre of the county. It 
is a series of clays and sands with subordinate beds of limestone-grit 
and shale ; it forms an anticlinal axis of considerable elevation, tho 
direction of which is nearly from east to west. This district is an 
irregular triangle, tho base extending from near Peveusey to Seabrook 
in Kent, and tbe apex being situated near Harting Comb in tlie 
western part of Sussex. Tho Wealden clay is a tenacious clay of 
various shudea of blue and brown, containing subordinate beds of 
limestone and siuid with layers of septasia of argillaceous ironstone. 
This formation is celebrated chiefly for the Iguanodous, Hylosaurians, 
and other gigantic reptiles which have been found within it. Tho 
Sussex xiiarblo occurs in layers in different parts of the district. It 
is a limestone of bluish-gray mottled with green and ochraceous- 
ycllow, and is composed of the remains of freidi-water univalves 
formed by a calcareous cement into a beautiful compact marble which 
Leal'S a high polish. Tho central grouji of the Wealden is formed of 
altcnmtixjg sands, sands tone, and shale, which have been denominated 
the Hastings bods. These beds form a line of irregular cliffs 30 or 40 
miles in length, from 4 to 9 miles in width, and from 20 to upwards 
of 000 feset in height. Below this are the Tilgate beds, the Ibwest 
stratum of wliicli contains large coucrotional or lenticular maaies of 
a compact calcifcrous grit or saiidstoiie in throe or four layers, each 
varying in tbickuoss from two to three inches, which w^aa formerly 
extensively quarried and used for paving and rooGng. These beds 
ext(‘nd from the western extremity of the Hastings sands at Loxwood 
to Hostings, and are separated from the next subdivision by blue clay 
and shale. This subdivision, called tbe Worth Bunds, consists of a 
series of arenaceous strata, some of which form a Guo soft building- 
stouo extensively usoiL The last division of the Wealden is coni- 
jiosed of the Ashbiirnliaiii beds, which occur bciieatb tbo Wortlistone; 
they are composed of altoniations of sand, friable sandstone, shale, 
and clay ; for the moat part they are highly ferraginous, and incloso 
! rich ai’gillacenuH iron-ore and large inaHses of lignite. It was in tho 
Wonltleii strata, when wood was abundant and charcoal was employed 
in smelting iron, that the chief iron-works of Sussex were situated, 
tbe iron-ore being cxti'acicd from tbe ironstone of tho ai'gilhi- 
ce<His beds. 

The jilastic clay is the foundation of tho flat marilimo district 
south of the Downs, which extends from near Worthing to Brackle- 
sham Bay, and thence into Hampshiiv, forming part of tho Isle of 
Wight basin; and is scon elsewhere in insulated patches. The Loudon 
cla}*, which in some localities includes beds of gray limestone and 
sandstone, is also found ; the clay coustitLites the flat maritime 
district of tho south-west part of tho county’, and tho limestone com* 
poses groups of rocks on the coast. The valley's of all the rivers, and 
the largo hivels of IjOwos, I’evonsey, and Brtsde, the soil of which is 
extromuly fertile, being formed of alluvial deposits, fui'uish rich marsli 
])astures almost ctjual to Bomney Marsh. 

Jffrlcfil/n9r, — The rich inarsli-lutids, of which there are about 30,000 
acres in the county, make an excellent pusttire-ground, on which 
many oxen and sheep aro reared and fatted for market. There ore 
also about 50,000 acres of down-laud, which are loft in down, and 
produce excellent pasture for the siiiidl sheep known as South Down 
sheep. After the hay is cub and carried in the marsh-land tho pastures 
10*0 usually occupied by cattle and sheep. Stall-feeding is also much 
and Buccessrully practised in Sussex. ^J'he arable land on the Downs 
consists of thin light layers of earth, not exceeding eight inches in 
depth, intermixed with flint pcbliles, and is voi*y favourable for tbo 
growth of hurley. In aoiao of tho hollows tho soil is deeper and 
more loamy, and so dry OS to allow of its being ploughed quite flat 
without any ridges or water-furrows. Along the slopes of aoinu of 
tho hills the soil is of a tough tenacious nature, being a mixture of 
cliiilk washed down from tbo hills by the rains and stiff clay, anti is 
very difficult to cultivate. In tbo spring it is extremely heavy, and 
retains moisture for a long time ; but when dried it becomes very 
bard. The rich arable land in the county is about 120,000 acres. 
Hops aro cultivated to a considerable extent in the eastern part of tho 
county : they have been introduced from Kent,^ and have gradually 
extended themselves westward. There are still many exteiuive 
woods in Sussex, amounting altogether to about 150,000 acres, "he 
county is noted for its broe<l of oxen and of sheep. The Sussex ox 
bears a strong reaemblance to tho Devon, between which and the 
Hereford it holds an intermediate place, possessing the activity of tho 
first and the strength of tho eecoinl, with tho propensity to fatten and 
tho fine-grained flesh of botli. The South Down sheep are among the 
best fur all hill countries where the grass is »hoi*t ; and their kindly 
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properties have catinecl them to penetrate into almost all parts of the 
country. The number of these sheep on the Downs has been esti- 
mated at 300,000 iu summer and 250,000 in winter. On the richer 
and wet land in West Sussftc a heavier sort of flhoop, a cross between 
the Somerset and the Down, is much more usec^l than the pure Down. 
The breed of horses is not famous. 

DivisitmBf Towns, Ac. — Sussex lias been for centuries dividecl Into 
aix Kapes, a term peculiar to the eouiity, the derivation of which is 
not Satisfactorily settled. Each rajio contains several hundreds and 
other smaller divisions. The county has also^ been for many years 
subdivided for all civil piirf'oscs into two diviHions, the Kastem and 
the Westtsm ; the Kastem coin prising the rapes of liewes, Povensey, 
and ITaHtin{p« ; and the Western the rapes of Chichester, Arundel, and 
llramber. The rapes are ns follows : — 

I. Lewes rape oeciipies the centra of the county, and includes the 
hundreds of llarcomhe, Buttinghill, Dean, Fishorgate, Holmstrow, 
Lewes borough, Poynings, Preston, Street, Swanborough, WbaU-sboiie, 
and Vounsmoro. 

II. l*ovenspy rape extends from the borders of Surrey and Kent on 
the uorih to the sea, and contains the liundrcds of Alciston, Bishop- 
stone, J.’aiiehill-Horsted, Dill, Eastboiime, East Grinstead borough, 
Flexborough, Uartfield, LindfiGld-BurlGigh-Aruhea, Longbridge, Lox- 
lield Camden, Loxheld, Dorset, Lowey of Pevensey, Ringuicr, llothcr- 
lield, UiisbmoiidcTi, Shiplako, Totnore, and Willingrlon. 

III. Hastings rape forms the rnstem portion of the comity ; it in- 
cludes the following hundreds : — Baldslow, Battle, Bcxhill, Foxnarle, 
Qoldspur, Qostrow, nnestlin^% borough and cinque-port of Hnstings, 
Hawkeshnrough, Heijlnirst, Netherfield, Ninfiold, cinque-pori of Rye, 
Shoyswell, Staple, and the town and parish of Winchelsea. 

IV. Chichester rape is situated at the western side of the county, 
and cousiKts of the hundreds of Aldwick, .Bosliam, Box and Stock- 
bridge, city of (.!hinbrstor. Dntiipford, Easoboiirne, Manhood, borough 
of Midhurst, and Westbouriic and Singleton. 

V. Arundel rape forms the centre of the western division of the 
coniity, and includes the following hundreds -Arundel borough, 
Avisfoivl, liiiiy, Poling, Kotherbridge, and West Kasewrith. 

VI. Brain her rape is situated between the rapes of Arundel and 
Lewes. The hundreds are as follows : — Brightford, Burbeach, East 
ICasewrith, FiMhergnte, IIo]*shani borough, Hew Shorohatn luirough, 
Patching, Singleeross, Steyning, Tarring, Tipnoak, West Grinstead, and 
Windlmm and Kwhiirat. 

The parts of the county which have their particular liberties exempt 
fmm the jurisdiction of the county ningistratcs are — the city of 
Chichester, and the liberty of the cinqnc-ports, which is partly in this 
county and partly in Kent. 

In the county of Sussex there is only one city, CiTiCHKSTEtt ; one 
cinque-port, Hastinos; two ancient towns added to the ciuque-ports, 
Rye arid Winchelsea ; two members of the cinque-ports, Pevensey 
and Seaford ; the ])rirliiLineiitiiry boroughs of AikindkTi, Biitgttton, 
lIcmsHAM, TjEwks, Mttjiiuust, Sttotif.ham, or New Shoreham; the 
ancient boroughs of Bramber, East Ouinstkati, and Steyning: the 
market-towns of Battle, OrcKFiRLii, Hailhham, and Peiwoktii, and 
the towns of Bognor, Eastrottree, Mayfield, Nevtiiaven, and Wobth- 
iNG. Of the places printed in small capitals an account is given under 
their respective titles ; the others are noticed here. 

Winchehen, population 778 in 18.51, is ne.ar the eastern extremity 
of the county, about 2 iiiiles S.W. from Rye. Old Winchelsea, before 
the reign of Henry TIL, was washed by the waters of the Ohaniicl on 
tlie south oud cast, and by the Kother on the north. Tt was of some 
importance iu Saxon times, and was added to the cinque-ports before 
the ivigii of dohii. Early in the 13th century the old town began to 
suffer mucli from the influx of the sea. More than 300 houses were 
ilestroyed by the overflow of the sea in the y('ar 1250. The sea con- 
tinued its ravages ; the site of the present town w.*ib purchased, and 
the ** inhabitants of Old Winchelsea took to it by little ami little and 
builded it.” The new town was walled in, and in six or seven years 
it was “ metcly vrell finished.” In 1287 the old town was entirely 
ov( rwhehiied i>y the* sea. The new town cnxitiiiiied to Increase and 
flourish. It soon became the place of import for Frencjli wines, for 
which massive crypts were built. In the lime of Henry VI. Win- 
chelsea was one of the principal ports of embarkation for the continent. 
I'ho new town was pillaged and partially burnt by the French in 1360, 
and received much more serious injury from the Spaniards tweiity 
ycBrs afterwards. The town was snlisociuently repaired. Henry VIII. 
raised^ for its defence the Castle of Camber, the ruins erf which are still 
standing. The sea begun once more t«) desert the new town ; the inlet 
and harbour became choked up with sand and beach, and although 
Queen Elissabetli, who visited it in one of her progresses in 1573, 
manifested hep senso of its importance by calling it Little London, 
the trade was soon entirely lost, and Winchelsea f<d1 into decay. It is 
now little more than a village; the houses round two sides of the 
principal square and one small square with a few houses alone remain. 
Winchelsea is a corporation by prescription. The corjiomtion consists 
of a mayor and jurats, of whom there ought to be 1 2. This town 
returned two members to parliament from 42Dd Edward III. till 1 832 ; 
it has since been added to the electoral district of Rye. Three of the 
four ancient gateways are still standing, namely, the Landgate on the 
north-east, the Strondgato on the south, and Newgate to the south- 


west, but in a very ruinous condition. Of the three churches, St. 
Giles, St. Leonard, and St. Thomas the Apostle, a portion of the last 
alone exists. It was a large cruciform structure, but the nave has 
long since disappeared ; the north and south transepts are in ruins, 
and the chancel with two aisles is the only part used for public worship. 
In tlie olniroh are throe altar-monuments, of the time of Edward I., 
of secular warriors in mail armour, with their legs crossed. Besides 
the ehiirclies Winchelsea had a convent of Gray Friars, of whose 
edifice the choir with beautiful arches and fine gothic windows yet 
siiands. 

Peoensey, 5 miles R.W. from TTailshara, population 412 in 18.51, which 
gave its name to the rape, and was once forinirlnblo for its castle and 
useful for its harbour, is now an insignificant village. In the reign of 
P3dward the Confessor the port was ravaged by Earl Godwin and Ids 
son Harold in 1043, when many «hips were taken. In the Bay of 
Pevensey, William the Conqueror landed with his army from Nor- 
mandy prior to the decisive battle of Hastings. Pevensey is supposed 
to bo the site of the ancient British city of Anderida. Many interest- 
ing vestiges of ancient fortifications have been laid open. The castlo, 
though a mere ruin, is in several respects of miujh interest. The 
outer walls, wliich are the most ancient jmrt of the fortificatinn.s, 
inclose a space of 7 acres, and are from 20 to 25 fi-et high. The 
inoat on the south side is still wide and deep ; on the other sides it 
has been fllleil up. Within the walls is another and much more 
mcMiern fortification, approaching a pentagonal form, with five nearly 
circular towers, mnatorl on the north and west. The walls are 9 feet 
thick, and the towers were two and throe stories in height. The castle 
withstood the attacks of William Unfiis’s army for six tlays, ]>rotecting 
Odo, bishop of Bayeiix, who ultimately yielded only for want of pro- 
visions ; and it afterwards successfully resisted a siege eondiietcd in 
person by King Stephen. It was again in 1265 fruitlessly assailed hy 
Simon Montfonl, son of the renowned Earl of Lnieiwter. A\'’hen Sir 
John Pelham was in Yorkshii*o in 1339 assisting Henry, <luke of Lan- 
caster, to gain the crown,PevenRey Castle was bravely and successfully 
defended by Lady tlaue Pelham, when attiickcui by large bodies of tlie 
yer>men of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, who favoured the deposed king 
Richanl. Pevensey is a member of the cinque-port of Hastings. IL 
is a corporation by )»rescrjption. The inhabitants had formerly an 
hospital dedicated to St. John. 

Smford, population 997 in 1 851 , a small sea-port town, and a member 
attached to llaHtitjg.s one of the cinque-ports, is situated on tlie coast, 
between two ridgc*H of the South Downs, 1 1 miles S. K from Lewes. 
Till the great storm of 1570 it was the jx^rt where the river Ouse 
emptied itself into the sea. The Ouse now reaches the sea at Nr.w- 
iiAVhN'. Seaford was a Roman station. Tn one of the marauding 
visitations from the Freiieli, oiua^ so common on llie soulheni coast, 
the town was burned, and several religious edifices, with the original 
chancel of the church, wei*e destroyed. The town was incorporated in 
the 35t]i Henry VIJL, and still has its bailiff and jurats. There is a 
town-hall wdtli a jail beneath ; and quarter and petty si'ssioiis are held. 
The borough returned two members to parliament till disfranchised 
by the Reform Act. 

Tiramber, population 130, stands on the right bank of the Ad nr, 
alioiit 4 miles N. by W, from New Shoreham. It ivas formerly a 
borough town of some importance. Thi>iigh decayed it rctnnicd tw’** 
inemberH to parliament till 1795, when the franchise was extended tf» 
the entire rape of Bramber. The two members for Shoreham are now 
elected by the qualified voters of the rape of Bramber. The place is 
now a poor village. The church, an iutenssting 'Noi'iiiau structure, 
has been recently repaired. 

Jfnrtut^ or JhirHfjncrjiomtj population of the parish 2119 in 1851, is 
a small market-town, 8 miles N. by W. from Brightv>n. 'J’lic church 
is a handsome gothic building of recent crccHon. Tlit?re arc a Wealoyaii 
Methodist and a Baptist chapel, ami National seliools. A short 
distance from the town is St. John's Middle Grammar school, which 
is ill connection with Nicholas College at Shdukiiam, and had 147 
scholars in 1854. The triarket is held on Tuesday, and a fair on 
May 1st. 

Littlchavipfon, population of the town 2436, a seaport town and 
watering-place, 7 miles W. from Worthing, is a cimvonicnt port for a 
considerable district, and lias a good trade. The place is miicli 
resorted to in siiminor for soa-bathiiig. Tlio church was rebuilt in 
1827. There arc National schools. A market is hold ou Thursday. 

Mayfield, population of the parish 3055 in 1851, is situated on high 
ground, 8 miles S. from Tonbridge Wells. 'J’he town wa^i formerly 
remarkable for a palace of the archbishops of (iiiiiterbury, with whom 
Mayfi* Id was a favourite residence. Provincial synods wore held 
herein 1332 and 1362. Of the ancient palace the walls and three 
noble arches in the ball, and some portions of the chambers, are still 
standing. The church is a largo building of the perpendicular style, 
with a lofty spire. Tho Wesleyan Methodists and Ikiptists have places 
of worship ; and there is a National school. A market fur corn is 
held on Monday; fairs for cattle and sheep are held on May 30th and 
November 13th. 

Tho following are the principal villages ; the populations are those 
of the respective x>n>rishcB in 1851 : — 

Ashbumham, population 865, about 3 miles W. from Battle, has an 
old gothic church, in the vestry of which are preserved some relics of 
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Charlen I. AsliburDham Houao, tho B«at of tlio Earl of Ashbumham, 

IB a larf^c modern cdiBce, coniuiniup; a good collection of ]iaiiitinga, 
and Btaiiding in a fino park. Bc^rhill, population 2148, is on the coast, 

6 miles W. from IlantingH. Tho village is resorted to in snmuier us 
ft quiet secluded watcriiig-place. Tho church in partly of Norman 
date ; the chancel is early English ; and the windows of the nave ai*e 
of perpendicular date. There is a National school. Billingahunt, 
population 1468, is 13 miles N. from Arundel. Some malting is carried 
on. JioTffrovCj ])opulation 765, is n pleosantly-Hituated village 4 miles 
N.E. freun (Chichester. The church is a portion of the priory of Box- 
grove, founded in the reign of Henry I. Goodwood, the magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Uichinoud, is chiefly in Boxgrove parish. The 
niausifui, a veiy spacious and stiitcly edifice, contnina some fine 
]’icturcH : the ])ark is woll-woodcd and very ]nclurc8que. Burwash, 
population 2227, is2<» miles K.N.E..from Lewes. The. church is partly 
in the early English stvlc. I'liero are chapels for Wesleyan Method- 
ists and 1 ndepeiKhuits, find National schools. Petty sessions are held 
hen*., population IGSM, is on the river Ouse, 12 miles N. by 

E. from Tiewes. Besides the church, which is srniill hut very ancient, 
there arc u .Dissenting clia])cl and Nutiuual schools, A caitlc-fair is 
held on July 31 st. Buxtcil Place, the seat of tho Karl of Liverpool, is 
a fine inniisioii, standiug in a well-wooded park. (JuAlliEY, 7 miles N. 
by W. from Lewes, on the Ijoudon road, the seat of a I’oor-Law 
Union, is noticed in a f^fqiaraie article. Find on, jiopnlation 659, 
is plesisiinlly situjitcd 4 miles N. by W. from Worthing, and 
has in its vicinity several excellent residences. Tho church is 
Xfjrinan. There is ii National school. A fair for lambs is held on 
,luly 12th, and one for she^p on Sopteinbor 14th. On (Jissbiiry Hill 
aro trae a of a cousidcrahle cncainpiueni. Fietdihiff, 10 miles N. 
from Li-wcs, jiopuhiLiois 2007. The church is a large ancient edifice. 
'I'herc arc a chapel for Baptists, and a National school. Sheilield 
J^liice, the seat of Karl Sheflield, is ii fine modern itiaiision, stiindiiig 
111 a beautiful park. Frainficld, 9 miles N.E. from Lewes, population 
J385, lias a fine old clmrcli and n National school. The archbishops 
of Canterbury fiirinerly had a scat here. Franf, population of the 
jiarish, part of which is in Kcmt, 2117. The village is 2 miles S. from 
'J'onbridgc Wells, of which it is a sort of suhiirh. The church stands 
on a couiuiaii ling site. There arc National Hc.hools. On Saxonbury 
Hill an: traces of «u ancient eiicauquncnt. JfcntJiJiM, 14 miles N.E. 
from licwes, jiopnlation 2298, has, besides tho church, an Independent 
cluqiul and si National school. In Heathlield park is a luomuneiit 
erected in lioiiour of General Elliot, Lord Hoaihfield, the brave 
dofi'iuler of Gibraltar. Udlinfjhtf, popuhitioii 17fll, is aliout 12 miles 
E. from Lowes. The village is united with that of Jlorac Bridye, also 
ill Hi-lliii/0«jy parish. Besides tho church, there are places of worship 
for Wesleyan J\letho«list/.s, liidepeiidoiits, and Baptists, and a National 
school. Pairs for catth* arc held on May 9tli ami Beptcniher 29th. 

pojMilalioii ItKi J, is a good-sized village 5 miles N.E. from 
Steyiiiiip. Tlie church is aijcknt. There are National schools. 
Hi r»t'iiwncvtu\ 6 miles J<]. from liuilsliam : iiopuhitioii, 1292. The 
church, which is partly of the early EuglLsh period, contains some 
intcivsting iiioiiiiuicjitff. G'he Baptists have a ciiapcl, and there are 
Naiioijftl schools. Herstiiu.'iiceux Castle is noticed at tlic cud of the 
article. Kufnivr, population about 8 miles N. from Brighton. 

lijLH nil «)ld chiircli and National scLooD. There are brick- and tile- 
works, and ]»ollerie.s at St. John's (kniiuion. Lindjidd, populathii: 
LSI 4, is on the nghl bank of tlie Ouse, 3 miles E.N.E. from (hick 
licld. 7t has a tine old churcli, and a school of Industry founded by 
the late VT. Allen. 'J’liere are fairs for sheep on Ajiril Ist luid May 12th 
and for lambs on August 6th. N nrt'njiM , 2 miles N. from Uckfield 
population LS()6, has an old church, a district, chapel at Nutlcy, ainl i 
National school. Tliere are very extensive iiurHcries and market- 
gardens. On-, 2 miles N. by W. from Hasting.^, population 1746, has 
an old church and a Nutiuual school. The village is a favourite 
resort of visitors to Hast iugs, on account of its pictures(|ue scenery, 
P alhot'ouyh , pf)piilat.ioii 1826, is on iht* left bank of the Aruu, 8 miles 
N. from Arundel. The eliurch, which stands on an eiiiiiiencc, is of 
early English dabs and couluius some iiilorosting nionunients. There 
is a Dissenting chapel. A eustonjury market for corn is held or 
Kriduy ; a fair is liehl on hairter Tuesday, llinymvr, 3 miles N.E. 
from Lcwch, population 1374, han, besides the church, an Independent 
chapel and a National school. In tho ])arish is an artillery barrack 
l^d6Cij, population 934 . situated on the head-hiud known as Selscy Bill. 
9 miles S. from (fiiicheator, is said to have once stood much furthei 
inland, tho shorn having been much encroached upon by the sea, Ii: 
Baxon times it was the seat of a bishojiric, removed to Ohichestoi 
about 1076 : it is now a mere village. The church, which is ancient, 
is a iKjrtioii of a larger edifice. Brawns and lobsters arc cxteusivcl; 
taken : they arc chiefly sent to the London market. iStorringtini, 
miles N.E. from Arundel; population, 1038. 'J*ho chiireh coutoini 
some luoiiuiucnts by Westinacott. There are National schouis. A 
customary corn-market is held every nltornate Tuesday; fairs fo: 
cattle anil pedlory are held on May 13th and November 11th. Parhoic 
House stands in a richly-woodod park. Wadhurd, G miles B.K. froE 
Tonbridge Wells, ]>opulatioii 2802. The church is partly in the carl, 
English style, and cuiiLaiiis some interesting monumeuts. There ar< 
liuiepondeut and Baptist chapels, and National schools. Wiihyam, < 
miles B. W. from Tonbridge Wells : population, 1692. Tho church wai 


■ebuilt in the 17th century, but has a mortuary chapel of decorated 
'larocter, repaired in 1844, in which are some old monuments of the 
ackville family, and some by Flaxman and (fliantrey. The Wesleyan 
^thodista and Baptists have places of worship, and there are National 
ohools. TTorfA, 8 miles S. from Cucktield, on the Brighton road, 
[ipulation 2476. The church is one of the few eccleBiaaticul edifioes 
..hich retain portions of Anglo-Saxon architecture. Tho Wesleyan 
Methodists have a place of worship. 

Sussex conatitiitoB the diocese of Chichester. It is divided iut4> 
le archdeaconries of Chichester and Lewes. By the Poor-Law Oom- 
issioners tho county is divided into 26 Poor-Law Unions : — Arundel, 
attlo, Brighton, (^hailey, Chichester City, Cuckfield, Eastbourne, 
ast Griiistead, ITailaham, Hastings, Horaham, Lowes, Midhurst, Now- 
laven, Petwortb, East IVestoii, Bye, Steyuiug, Suttmi, Thakchaiii, 
Moehurst, Uckfield, Westbourno, West Eirle, and Westhampuett. 
.'lio8c Unions comprise 321 parishes and townsbifis, with an area of 
>46,299 acres, and a population in 1861 of 339,117. Sussex is in tho 
lome circuit. The assizes are held at Lewes, whore there is a house 
f corraciion : tho county jail is at Horsliam. (^uai*ter Hessions are 
leld — for East Sussex at Lewes; for West Sussex, tlie Epiphany and 
'.aster sessiouB at Petwortb, the Trinity at Horsliaiu, and the Mictiael- 
n.'is at Chichester. County comets are held at Arundel, Brighton, 
Jhichestor, Cuckfield, East Grinstead, Hastings, Jlurslmni, liowe.^, 
Midhurst, Petwortb, and Worthing. East and West iSua-^ex return 
wo members each to Parliament ; two members each are returned by 
ho city of Chicihester, the Cinque Port of Hastings and the boroughs 
.>f Brighton, Now Shoreham, and Lewes ; and one muiiibor each fur 
>ho luicieiit town of Bye and the boroughs of Arundel, 1 rorshutn. and 
Midhurst. The total number now returned from tho wJiole county 
s 1 8. Before the Uefurtu Act it was 28. 

HUiury and Antifjiiitics , — This county, like the adjoining county of 
Kent, compi'uheiids that part of Eiighiiid which, from its proximity 
M tho Continent, first attained notice ; but its name is derived from 
ihe kingdom erected by Ella, after his successful expedition in 477, 
when he assumed tho title} of king of the »Suuth Saxons, and gave tho 
itle of Sutli-sex to the district. 

In tho time of Ciesar the Bolgsc were numerous in Sussex, and held 
the district with ample defences and fortifications. They hud a 
regular chain of coiiimuuicutiuus along tho hills, from one end of the 
coimty to tho other. The principal jiosts were at tlie exl.reiuity of 
some point nearly surromided by water, and often dofendod on tho 
land side by a vallum and trencli. I'he towns of Arundel, Bramhcr, 
Lewes, and Seaford, were thus conveniently phicuil. They had stations 
also at Storringtoii, at Sulliugtou, at Ditchling, at Lewes, at Cissbury 
iibovc Worthing, and on almost all parts on or iiesir the slo]>.>s of the 
Downs; in such places reinaiiis of ancient earthworks have been 
traced. A branch of the Ermine Straet entered Sussex at Pulborough 
near Horsham, running to (Uiichcstcr on the west, and auothi 
branch went through tho eastern part of the county. Tliitse largo 
lioman stations were at Ucgnuin, now ChlcLicstcr; IMutuantoiiis, most 
pi-ubably l-ewes; and Aiidoridn. There were scvoi-al smaller and 
intermediate stations. Ad-dccimum is believed t<i liavc been ut 
Bigiior, where wetre discovered, in 1811, the foundations of a largo 
villa, with several tessclated pavements, the ciypto-purticiis, or inclosed 
gallery for walking, a sudatory, and a bath. Earthworks, both British 
and liomiui, occur in iiiaiiy places along ihe main lines of roa<l. 
Anderida probably occujuud the site of the muderu Pevensey. In 
477, Ella, a chieftain of re]iiite among the old Saxons, lauded at a 
place (udled (^ymeuos-orc, BU]>posed to bo Chichester, and defeated 
the enfeebled Britons. In 485, the British kings and rulers, uniting 
their forces, collocated a formidable army, which mot tlio Saxons, at 
a jdtto.e named Meren-adesburno. The victory was doubtful; and the 
Britons maiutaiued themselves in AuderiJa, u fortress of considerable 
importance, till 491, when. Laving been reiiifurood from (Germany, 
Ella defeated tho IJritons, and razed tlie fortivss. He then proclaiuiod 
himself king of tho South Saxons. For nearly two centuries from 
the abdication of Ceadwalla in G88 Sussex was under the rule of 
military despots, called ‘ corls,’ appointed by tho kings of Wessex, 
lu Bubsfiqnuiit times Sussex was commonly the aiipanage of the eldest 
sun or hoir-appareut of tbo King of Wessex. In tho latter half of 
the 9th century tho Danes or Nortliiiieii iiiado frequent predatory 
excursions into Sussex, as well as Kent, lu 893 a Danish fleet of 339 
sail assembled at Boulogne, and directed its course to the British 
shore. I'wo hundred and fifty vessels entered the Kolher, up which 



tho present iiavigublo river. In the beginning of the 10th century a 
body of tho Danes who had settled in East Anglia and Northunibor- 
Luid fitted out u fleet, and after being ivpulsed in Devonshire, lauded 
at Chichostor, but were driven back to tlieir shijis with cousideruble 
loss. King Alfred made his residence in Sussex, and built several 
castles for the protection of the coast. M heu tho Northmen renewed 
their ravages under Etiiolred ll.| 980-991, Sussex was ravaged in the 
retreat from London of {Jolaiw, king of Norway, and Swoyu, king of 
Denmark; and again in 1009 and 1013, wlieu Sweyn nBaumed tho 
government. 

lu the time of Edward the Coiife3.ior, Sussex with Kent was iiicludc«l 
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in the earldom of the famous Godwin, who exercised within his earl- 
dom Yioe-regal power. On the assumption of the thranc by Harold, 
Sussex became the scene of the memorable contest which gave tlie 
English crown to the Norman invader. On the 28th of September, 
1066, the Normans landed near the mouth of the little river Asten, 
The decisive battle of Hastings was fought on the 14th of October 
following, on a heath then called HJpiton or Hetheland, but which 
thenceforth assumed tho name of Bilttle. In the troubles of tho 
period of Henry HI., on tho 14th of May, 12«4, was fought tho battle 
of Lewes, between the assembled barons, headed by Simon do Mont- 
ford, earl of Leicester, and the king's troops, commanded by tho king 
himselt; assisted by his son Edward and his brother Richard. Jack 
Cade, whose insurrection in tlic raign of Henry VI. caused some 
trouble, extended his march into Sussex, aud is reported to have been 
killed at Cade Street in Hoathfield, where a stone monument has been 
raised to mark tho spot. In the subsequent reigns till Henry VIII., 
tho Sussex coast suifered from the incursions of tho Fnuich- During 
tho civil wars tho castles of Amberloy, Arundel, and llodiham, and th< 
city of Chichester, were taken by the parliamentary foracs. 

Of ancient castellated ediflees not nlreaily described, tho most 
remarkable are Ambcrlcy, Bodiham, and ITerstmoncenx, and the 
castellated mansious of Eridge, Kuopp, and Scotney. The cnstlo of 
Ambcrlcy is situated about four miles from Arundel. The bishops 
of Chichester had a residence hero from the early Roman times, hut 
the present cnstlo was built b}" Bisliop Rede, who was consecrated 
in 1369, and obtained a licence, in 1 Richard II., to fortify his castle. 
Tho ground-plan is nearly a parallelogram. The pri'sent dwelling- 
house consists of tho state apartments, built in the tipper court by 
Bishop Sherburn at tho coiiinieucemcnt of the 16bh century : in one 
still called the queen's room there aro some curious paintings, the 
side panels exhibiting a series of 10 female figures, aud tho ceiling 
having the portraits of six warriors ctirved in wood. TJie castle was 
dismantled in 1G43, by the parliamentary forces. Bodiham Castle, 
built ill 1386, by Sir Edward 1 >alyngrudgo, is four miles from Uoljerts- 
bridgo, on the river Rother. The site forms a parallelogram or nearly 
a square, with four round towers at the angles and three square ones 
between them ; the great gateway is flanked hy two square towers, 
and the entrance is defended by a niacliicolatioii nu<l portcullis. The 
interior was fitted up for a baronial residence. In the time of 
Cliurh'B I., tho castle was distiiatilLed by Waller. Tho castle of Tlerst- 
nionceux was built in 1423 by fcJir Roger I'iennes, troasurer of 
Henry VI.'s household. It stands on the borders of IVvenaey Level, 
a few luilcB north of reveuscy Castle. It is one of the oldest brick 
buildings in England, built after tho rcintroductiou of that material. 
The building is nearly a square, 214 foot fr<iin east to west, and 
206 feet from north to south. It has an octagon tower at each comer, 
and another in tho centre of tho oast and W'cst sides. Tho llov. 
Robert Haro, in 1777, sold the ancient tapestry and furniture, pulled 
down the i*oof, and wholly dismantled tho castle, leaving the walls 
alone standing. Eridge Castle stands upon a bold eminence in the 
parish of Frant^ on the borders of Kent. The castle has received 
extensive alterations. ]\uoj)]> Castle, in the ])arish of Sliipley near 
Horsham, is a castellated building in the gothic stylo, croctotl about 
tho coinmcnceineiit of the present century by Sir Charles Burrell : 
of the old castlo, at a distance of half a mile, only a single wall is 
Htouding. Sootney Castlo is on the Kent Ditch, in tho parish of 
Lamberhnrsb : the stream which divides the two counties runs 
through the centre of tlie castle. It was built about tho time of 
Stephen. Of monastic remains the principal arc, the mitred abbey 
of Battle [BattlkJ, the abbeys of Bayham and Robortsbridge, and the 
prioiy of St. Punerns at Lewes. Thii Knights Tomplars had a 
preceptory at Scdlcscombe. 

In 1861 the number of places of worship in tho county was 617, of 
which 360 belonged to the Established Chui'ch. Tho total number of 
sittings provided was 160,988. Of day schools there were 1178, with 
46,169 scholars ; of Sunday schools, 363, Avith 29,670 scholars. 

In 1853 the county possessed 14 savings banks, at Arundel, 
Battle, Brighton, Chichester, Cuckfleld, East Griiistcad, llasbifigs, 
Horsham, Lewes, Midhur.^t, Petworth, Rye, Uckfield, and Wortljing. 
The amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1863 was 
680.99.S2. 4ff. 8d. 

SUTHERLANDSHTRE, an extensive comify in the north of Scot- 
land, stretches from the I)omoch Frith and Qeriiiaii Ocean, along 
which it has a soa-coast of about 24 miles, across the island to the 
Atlantic Ocean and the North Si^a ; having along tho Atlantic from 
Jnverkirkaig Bay to Capo Wrath a soa coast of 02 miles, and along 
the North Sea from Cape AVrath eastward a sca-coast of 66 miles (in 
both oases excluding the bays aud indentations from the calculation). 
Tho county lies botwcon 67“ 48' aud * 3S' N. lat., 3“ 40' and 6“ 20' 
W. long. Its area is 1886 square miles, or 1,207,188 statute acres. 
Its length varies from 42 to 60 miles, and its bn^adth from 42 to 
64 miles. The population was 25,793 in ISiil, The county returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Several small islands alon^the west aud north coasts belong to the 
county: four of them aro inhabited; tho three laigest arc Oldany, 
Calva, aud Haudiu Handa is remarkable for tho altitude and wild 
grandeur of its clifls. ^long the north coast, the lofty peaks of the 
Stack aud Skerries islands, Wonging to this county, are conspicuous 
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ill clear weather at a distonoe of some miles from tho coast. Island 
Hoan, the Rabbit Islands, Island Roan, aud Holy Island, aro near to 
the coast, and form, in some instances, natural breakwaters, 

Swrface^ CofuUJAne, Ifydography^ and Sutherland 

is a iiiouiitainouB aud luistoral district. Tho iuterior of the oouuty 
consists of a succession of mountains, ranges of hills, and extensive 
moors, separated by straths and mountain glens, diverging from tho 
principal valleys, which open towards tho coasti^u Among these 
mountain ranges, one of great altitude, which contains several of the 
highest mountains in Great Britain, sopiirntes the west and north 
coasts of the county fi*om its southern shore and valleys, and runs in 
a lino noarly parallel with the shores of the Atlantic and North Sea. 
Ben Mure of Assyiit attains uii elevation of 3231 foot. Bon Heo 
(2869 foot), and Ben Spinnue (2666 feel), mark the pruLougatioii of 
this range to tho North Sea. The coast near this point troiuls almost 
due east from Cape Wrath, tin! north-west ])oiut of Scotland, a clifl* 
600 feet high, on Avhich is a lighthonso with a revolving light. The 
same range stretches to near the Caithness Isiuiidary. Iti keeping 
with the bold character of this range are the maguitudo of many lakes 
at the base of tho mouniaius, the depth aud abruptness of tho open- 
ings and i»aa8eft, the expansion of widely-spread uiouiitaiii sides and 
considerable mosses and bogs, aud the variety of romantic valleys and 
rugged glens and hollows. Assyiit and Edderachillis, on the west 
coast, arc remarkable for the ruggediies.s and inequalities of the surface. 
Along the north const the same doseription of country cuiiLiuuvs hi 
a more modified form. Tho soa-coasts present headlands, proinonturies, 
and mimerons cliffs of tho boldest description. In the central districts 
of tho county are several extensive vidloys, with numerous low hills 
clothed with rich ])astiirage, and coin]irisiLig A'uluablo tftiets of arable 
land. AVitli the exception of the Ord of Cuithuoas; tho sea-coast 
along the shore of tho Ucrmaii Ocean is flat and sandy. 

The county is abundantly watered by the Oykill, the Fleet, and 
their tributary streams; all of which have their source within the 
county. Tins salmnn-fishings arc valuable. Except the Frith of Dor- 
noch and tho short testuary of the Fleet, none of tho rivers are 
navigable.. The wu.stern district of Sutherland is reinarkablo for a 
great number of fresh- water lakes. Loch Shin forms the largest of 
a chain of lakes, which extends almost continuously from near the 
head of the Dornoch Frith on the east coast to Loch Lsixfurd, a salt- 
water loch of tho Atlantic on the west coast. Locli Assynt, which is 
surrounded by ‘Sumc of tho highest and most picturesque moitutaiii.s 
of tho county, is the largest lake along the Avtwt coast ; J^och Hope and 
Loch Eribol, and tho Kyles of Tongue and Durness, arc consjiicuous 
on the north coast. At Scullomie, in the Kyle of Tongue, is a liarboui', 
in Avliich coasters may find refuge : it is always accessible. Since ISl J 
the whole circuit of Sutherlandshirc lias been providtrd with ' xcelloiit 
and well-kept roads and numerous bridges, embaiikincuts, aud mounds 
iicecssni'y to connect them. 

(frology. — The rocks of the interior of the county and a considerable 
portion of the west coast arc gnei.ss. Detached district'^, chiefly in 
the parish of Rogart and on the coniines of Caitliiioss, exhibit great 
masses of granite, and the high hills of Loth are composed of porpliy- 
ritic granite of dill'ercut colours. Sieuite tuid large rocks of granular 
marble abound on the north shore of Loch iSliin. The parish of 
As.<«3'iiL also contaius extensive Tiiassos of wliile marble, and many of 
tho high hills in that district aro of quartz. Liuiostoiie is the prevailing 
rock in Durness, except the headland of tho I'arph, ^diich terminates 
in Capo Wrath, and in which qiiai*tz, red ;?aiLdstoiie, and conglouicrato 
prevail. Along the cast coast the liigh iiillt: of Uolsjiic aro of old con- 
glomerate ; the low parts of tlie east coast between Golspie and 1 IcbriK- 
:lale aro of oolite sandstone, sandsbonc-flag, liTiiestonc, and coal. X'eius 
of quartz, of calcareous spar, of tremolito, and of a rude kind of 
porphyry, occasionally occur. 

Climate, l^oil, Agrictiffurc, cOf. — Sutherland has a variablo climate, 
but along the sheltered cast cotist it is mild and salubrious. The high 
parts of the interior aud the west coast are subject to coiitiiiU('.d and 
heavy falls of rain. The arable land of Siith(;rhiiitl lies ])rincipally 
on the eiist coast ; and there tlie most improved system of husbandry 
s acted ujioii. The Dun robin breed of Highland cattle belong to this 
county. Cheviot sheep are the most important stock and the staple 
produce of tlie Sutherland high gn^unds. On the arable farms tho 
grain raised is limited to barley, oats, and occasionally wheat aud rye. 
Turnips aie extensively raised, and chiefly consumed on the field by 
sheep during tho winter season ; potatoes form the chief article of 
food for the great bulk of the population. In most of the valleys, 
natural woods of birch, alder, and occasionally oak, adorn the stee]> 
sides and water edges. Several parts of tho county have been cele- 
brated for centuries as deer forests ; anil red-deer are still found in 
considertihlo numbers. Roe deer are common in tho woods; aud game 
>f all kinds, being protected, is ovcrywhorc abundant. 

DiviaUmSf Towm^ d;c, — The county is divided into 13 parishes, 10 of 
which belong to the Duke of Sutherland, who has also cousiderablo 
properties in the remaining three. Tlie only town is Ih^'noch, a royal 
and parliamentary burgh and market-town, in the parish of Dornoch, 
about 200 miles N. by W. from Edinburgh. Dornoch was made a 
royal burgh by charter of Charles I. in 1 628. The ]iopulation was 
599 in 1851. Tho town is governed by a provost and 13 councillors, 
of whom 4 are bailies, and unites with Cromarty, Dingwall, Kirkwall, 
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Tiiia, and Wiok in roturnin^j: a member to Parliament. It was anciently 
the seat of the bisiiops of Caithness, part of whose palace is now used 
fur county purposes. The old cathedral of the diocese was at Dornoch. 
It was rebuilt in its present form, as the parish church, at the solo 
expense of the Into Duchess-countess of Sutherland. This cathedral 
eoiitains the remains of the Sutherland family from the 13th century, 
'i'hcre is in the town a Free church. Fishing is carried on to a small 
extend Six fairs are held in the course of the year. 

The villages are mostly small. The following only need to bo 
noticed ; tho ]>opulationB are those of the parishes in 1851 : — lionar, 
po{)ulatioii of tho parish of Creech 2714, at the head of the .aistnary 
i>f tlje Oykill, about 12 miles W. from Dornoch; vessels of (>0 tons 
hiirdcn And accomiuodation ; meal, coals, and limo are imported, and 
Liiril>er, wool, corn, and salmon arc exported lioiiar bridge is a line 
ii'on structuro of one arch, 150 feet in spun, oreeted in 1813. Exten- 
sive cattle markets arc held in July, August, and Septomher. Bi'ora, 
populaiioii of Clyiie parish 193.3, "at the mouth of the llrora water, 
sibout 14 miles N.W. by N. from llornoch, has a harbour, with a pier. 
A small coasting trade is carried on. There is a school of industry 
for females. A market is held in Optober for cattle, liorscs, &.c. 
(rolspti*, population 1529, about 10 miles N. by E. fi*om Dornoch, 
contains some good dwellings and shops ; it is inhabited chiefly by 
agrieultiiral labourers and Asherineii. Golspie parish is united with 
DorimoU parish by a mound 208.5 feel long, and a bridge constructed 
ill 1816 across Loch Fleet. Tho- inlet of Little Ferry, outside the 
luoiind, forms an exeellcut harhoiir. The pariah church is situated 
near the ^village. There is a school for females, supported in pnrl by 
the Society for Fropagaliiig Christian Knowledge in tliu Highlands. 
An annual fair*is held in October for cattle and perllery ; and another 
of less importaifco in May. Duiirobin Castle, the scat of the Duke of 
SutljiTlaiid, is nliout two miles ca<it-nortli-east from Golspie : it is sur- 
rounded with cxleiisivo and well- wooded grounds. J/clmsdalCf popu- 
lation of Ijr)th parish (MO, at the nioutli of Helmsdale Water, about 
riiles N.E. from I>oriioch, is tlic scat of a considerable herring 
lisliery. 'JUiero is a prodnetivo Balmon-lishery iu Helmsdale Water. 
'I'iie liridge is a handsome stniclurc of two arches, each 70 feet span, 
ifnv.ted ill 3 811. There is a Free church. Helmsdale Castle, an old 
rriiian^ buihling, was formerly a hniitiiig-Si^at of the Sutherlaud family. 
J*orf (toirrr, also in Loth parisli, about 22 miles N.E. from Doruocli, is 
oreupied by (isherinoii and small liolders of laud. 

A iitiquititm,- The North men made early Heitloincnts along the coasts 
of (.):iii.hiiess. Upriglii stones, tumuli, and similar reiiiaiiiH mark the 
])rrjod of their abode here. Tin?, foundations, and ruins of old towers 
.‘i!ul strongholds, arc the chief vestiges of feudal tizne^s. 

Ihdnxtvtf , — Tlie county has no manufactures ; but the Asberies 
are prosecuitMl witli vigour and succe.'js. Cod, ling, and herrings are 
i.ikeii ill largri numbers. Vast numbers of lobsters arc scut to the 
J^oiidon market. I 

Jivlitfious Wovsldp and Education , — According to the Returns of the 
Census for 1851 there were 37 places of worship iu the county, of 
whicli 16 belonged to the Kstalillslied CMiiircIi, and 21 to tho Free 
Church. Ill 29 of these ])1accs of worship tin; total iiuiiiber of sittings 
provided was 11,616. Uf day schools there were 78, of which 73 
public schools bad 41 56 scholars, ami 5 private schools had 69 scbolars. 
nf Sabbath schools there were 26, with 1361 scbohii's. One literary 
in'4titiiti(»ii, the 'J'onguc Subscrijitioii Library, bad 56 members, with 
1304 volumes in the lilirary. 

SUTJjKJ. [Hi n ju jsta n.] 

SI T'ITERTON. [Ll NCOLNSIIITlE.l 

SUTTON. [CAMiJUinuESiriKK ; NoTTiNuiiAMfinini:.] 

SUTTON, Sussex, a village and the s.rat of a Gilbert’s Poor-T^aw 
Incorporation, in the parish of iSiitton, is situated in 5(P .56' N. lat., 

0 ' 36' W. long., distant. 5 miles S. b^*^ E. from I’etworth, and .54 miles ^ 
by iS. from Loudon. The population of the pari.«>1i in 1851 'wiis ‘ 
389. TJic living is a rectory in the archdeaeoiiry and diocese of 
Chichester. Sutton Poor-Law Ineorpuratioii comprises 1C p.arislirs 
and townships, with an area of 2(i,I89 ncrc.s, ami a po])ulutiou in 
18.51 of 7052. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD. [ WAUwrrKsiiiui:. | 

SUTTON COUKTNEY. [IlKiiKsiinin. | 

SUTTON ST. MARY. [T/inioi.nshiut:.J 
SUTTON VALENCE. [Kent.] 

SUWALKY. ll*oi./.ND.| 

SVEABOUG, or SWEA BORG. [11 elsinukoiisJ 
SVEN DB( )RG. [ V v N i :n . J 

SWAFFHAM, Norfolk, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Swaifliam, is situated iu 52° 39' N. lat., 0° 43' 
E. long., distant 27 miles W. by N. from Norwich, 93 miles N.N.E. 
from London by road, and lUlJ miles by tho Eastern Counties and 
ICost Anglian mil ways. The population f>f tho town in 18.51 wi\8 
38.58. 3'ha living is a vicarage in the archrleooonry of Norfolk and 
diocese of Norwich. SwafThuni Poor-Law Union contains 33 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 81,200 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 14,320. Tho town of Swaffham stands on the summit of a hill. 
Tho houses are genemlly well built, and the streets are lighted with 
gas. SwnAham contains an avseznbly-rooin, a theatre, and a house of 
oorructiou. In the centre of tho town is a spacious market-place. 
Tho parish church is a very Aiio cruciform structure ; at the west end 


is an embattled tower with pinnacles at tho corners. Thero aro 
chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and other Dissentem ; also 
National and Infant schools, and a savings bank. Saturday is the 
market-day ; there are thi*eo annual fairs. A considerable quantity of 
butter is brought to market, (juarter sessions and a county court 01*0 
held in the town. 

SWALWELL. [Duritaai, County of.] 

SWAN RIVER. [WjfiSTKim Austualia.] 

SWANAGE. [D 0 WSETSI 1111 E.J 
SWANSCOMBE. [Kent.] 

SWANSEA, Qlainorgansliire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, iu tho parish of 
Swansea, is situated on tlio right bank of tho river Tawe, at its 
eiitranoe into SwaTisea B.iy, in 51“ 37' N. lat., 3“ 56' W. long., distant 
43 tulles AV.N.W. from Curdiif, 206 miles W. by N. from Loudon by 
road, and 216 miles hy the Great Western and South Wales railway. 
Tho population of the boroiigli of Swaiisoa in 1851 was 31,461. Tlio 
borough is governed by 6 ablermni mid 1 8 councillors, ono of whom 
is mayor; and, iu conjiiuctiou with Neath, Loughnr, Ahoravon, and 
Keufig, returns one member to the imperial Parliament. Swansea 
1*001^ Law Union contains 27 parishes and townships, with iin area of 
103,769 acres, and a pojmlation in 18.51 of 46,907. 

Tlio Welsh namo of Swansea is Aher-Tawo, from its position at the 
mouth of the river Tawo. The liarbniir may be described in goncml 
terms AS a square basin, of the dimensions of nearly half a mile each 
way. It lias received cuiisidcrable improvements of late years. On 
the western pier there are a iightlioiise and watchljou.se. Communi- 
cation betwreu the two banks of the river is iiiaiutainecl by a forry. 
On tbo north-east and north-west tho bay i.s backed by lofty hills, and 
the bejich consists of an extensive level of iiriii Band. Swansea is tho 
port of a rich iniiietal district The princi}ml branches of industry 
aro tho siiieltiiig of coppcr-oi*o and the export of coal, (’npper-ore is 
brought from Cornwall, Devonshire, parts of Wales, Ireland, Australia, 
ainl elsewhere. There are 17 siiitiUiiig-works in tho Swuusoa district, 
of which number eight nro clo.se to tho town. Besides the works for 
smelting copper, there aro iron fuiimlrieH, zinc-works, tinplate works, 
yjirds for building and repairing ships, roperica, tanneries, breweries, 
and two potteries. The South Wales railway and the Valo of Ne 
and Tali' Valley railwa^^s alFord great facilities tu tho staple manii- 
fiictiires of Swansea. Several canals uud trauiroads communicate 
with the inland parts uf tho county. A eaual about 17 miles iu length 
runs along the valley of the Tawo into Brecknuckshiro ; luiother con- 
nects the Neath River and Canal with Swaii.-iea llarhonr; and a third 
communicates with collieries on the uorth-ejist of the town. Gn tho 
! western side of tlio harbour is a tramway, 7^ rnihts long, which pa.sHes 
along tho co.'ist to Oystermouth and the Mumbles, the western h*‘ad> 
land of the bay. At the Muinble.s is a lighthoiisi*. The trade of thti 
town has increased very rapidly during the present eeiiiuiy. Swansea 
is now a thriving ]il:iee ; the town is well paved and lighted with gas. 
'i’hc number aiut iounai^e of vessel.s rcgi.stered as belonging to tbo port 
of Swansea on .the 31st of Dceomber 18.54, were — Sailing-veS'cls, 
under 50 tons, 65, tonnage 1946; above 50 tons, 10!i, tonuagts 14,799 : 
stetiiu-vossels, under 50 tons, 6, tonnage 141 ; above 50 tons, 4, tou- 
nagx? 332. During 1S54 tho returns of vessels entered and cleared at 
the }Kirt were as follows : — Coa.sting trade, inwards, saiUiig-ve!?8els, 
3617, tonnage 246,260; steam- vcR.sids, 301, tonnage 48,175 : outwards, 
sailitig-vossols, 6771, tonnage 428,866; steam- vessels, 261, tonnage 
51,957. Coloiiisil and foreign trade, inwards, sailing-vessols, 724, 
tonnage 93,677 ; steam -vesseJs, 2, tonnage 694 ; outwards, sjiiling- 
vessLds, 887, tonnage 120,306; Bte.ani-vcs.selH, 4, toniiago 1339. Tho 
corpoivition claims to be a corporation by preHcriptioii. TJie market* 
days are Wedntwlay and Saturdjiy; fairs are held in May, July, 
August, rtnd October, A county court is hcl<l in the town, 

iSt, Maiy’s clinreh is 72 feet by .51 feet, aiiel li:is a lofty square 
tower. St. John's is a small edifice; it was formerly a chapel belong 
ing to tho Knights of Joru.salcm. There is another church of recent 
erection. The Wesleyan Methodists have chajads, one of which, 
ercctfMl iu 3846, is siiiLl to be the finest chapel in Wales belonging to 
that body. The Rnman CatholLc.s have a new gothie chapel, opened 
ill 1847. Tlie Unitarians have a chajud in the Tudor stylo, also 
opened iu 1817. Thero iiro besides, places of worship for Welsh 
iiaptists, I iidepondciits, Calviuistic MethodUts, Quakers, and Jews. 
National and Infant schools for 800 children were opened iu 1848. 
The Free Grjimiiiar school, founded iu 1682, for which a handsome 
Hour Hcliool-houso lias just been erected, bad 72 scbolars iu 1854. 
Swan.sea po!6se.sHes a Normal college, supported on the voluiifaiy prin- 
ciple, nn asylum for tho deaf and dumb, a literary- ami scientific 
society, a society for the acciuiremcnt of useful knowledge, a uiuchanics 
institute, a savings bank, and a dis]iorisary. Tlie |iriiJci]Mil public 
buildings are the town-hall, erected in 1827, the youth Wales Royal 
Philosophical institution, the infirmary, the theatre, tho house of 
coiTectioii, tho assembly-room.®*, ami the spjicious aud huiidsoiiie new 
guildhall and assize-courts. A market-place was opened in 1830, the 
cost of the construction being Jibout 20,000/. ; a new fish-market was 
opened in 1847. Tho only remains of the ancient castle are a masaivo 
square tower; the town-prison and tho Union workhouse occupy a 
part of the site of tlio old castle. ^ 

SWEDEN, a country iu Euro])o, which occupies the eastern and 
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lari^or portion of the ScRndinarian poniuBuloy and is situated between 
56** 20' and 69** N. lat., 11** and 24° E. long. About one-sixth of the 
country lies within the Polar Circle. On the oast^ to 66° N. lat.^ 
Sweden is bounded by the Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia, at the 
head of which it is contiguous to Rnssia, the boundary running up 
the Tomea Elf, the Muonio, and the Kongiirnii, a feeder of the Muouio, 
to its source in the small Lake of KolUjuur, which is on the boundary 
of Norway. On the Wijat Swodeii is bounded by Norway, the boundary 
following for the most part tlio w.-itorshed of tlie unmntain ranges 
between tho two coimtries, the Bullaron Ltuko, the stniit called Swincs- 
sund, the Kattegat, and the Skugerack. On the south, the Orosund, 
or Sound, separates Sweden fraru the Danish island of Zealand, and 
tho western part of the Baltic from Germany. 

The leuglli of this country from south to north is somewhat more 
than 9(»0 iniles ; its width, between f>8° and 6S° N. lat, varies from 
160 to 20U miles, but south of 68° and uoith of 68° it is not so wide. 
Its area is .*1868 Swedish square miles, equal to 169,880 ]<higlish square 
inilea The ]Kq>u]ation at tlie end of I860 amounted to 3,482,541. 
Tho only foreign xKisscssion of Sweden is St. Bartholomew’s Ishuid, in 
the West Indies. [Bautiiolomkw’s, St.] 

Vomt * — The coast of Sweden is soiiiewhat more than 1400 miles, 
exclusive of tho deep inlets. Tlie coast along the Skagerack, Kattegat, 
and Sound is near 300 miles : tho reuiaiiftler is washed by the Balticr. 
Along the Button Viken, or the most northern ])art of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the coast is low, and coiisisLs of sandy alluvial matter 
brought down by the numerous rivers which fall into this jjurt of the 
Baltic. The islands which line this uoiust in all its extent are of the 
same character. The coast begins to rise) as it appr(»aeli(?s the Qiiarkeii, 
or strait which connects tlie Botten Vikeu with the Botteii Hafvot, or 
Sea of Bothuiii, and the islands which lie across the strait are rocky. 
South of the Quarkeu, os far us the town of Geflo (ueoi* 60° 40' N. Lit), 
the coast presents an altornatioii of low and zuuderutely elevated 
shores. The islands which lino this tract of coast uro less numerous 
than fai'thcr north, but larger, and they i*est;ni1)]e tlic neighbouring 
coast, many of them being low and sandy, wdiilc others are undulating, 
and contain low rocky hills. The HutiiicircuJar projection of the Swedish 
coast between Gefle on the north <6U° 40' N. lut), and Briivikeii ILiy 
near Norrkdping on the south (68° 36' N. hit), Las a rocky shore, 
indented by numerous iulets, which are geutrully small, with the 
exception of that which iiiiites Lake Millar with the sea. Ju coiisc- 
quoucc of these inlets, this coast consists of a succession of small 
peuiiisulas. Though extremely rocky, the coast iu general is of 
moderate elevation: iu a few places it may rise to 100 feet I’ho 
islands, which are very numerous along the wdiolo coast, but esjiccialiy 
to tbo south of the A lands liaf (the Sea of Aland), all consist of rocks, 
but the greater ])art of them are only a few fciit above the sea. ^i’Jjcse 
rocky islands imd islets are called * skars,’ and many of lliein arc sui*- 
rouuded by sand-banks. South of the small bay of Briivlkeu, as 
for as tlie parallel of tho northern extremity of the island of Oluud 
(67° 22' N. lat.), the coast is partly rocky and somewhat elovati-d, and 
partly low and sandy. It is likewise intersected by many inlets, ;i]l 
of which run from east'soutli-eaht to wcst-nortli-wcst, so as to give to 
this part of the coast nearly tho ajipearauce of a saw. The i*ocky 
islands and clill's which line it are still more numerous than farther 
north, and render tho access to it very difficult. The coast of the 
Strait of Colmar (w'hicli divides the island of Gland from Sweden), is 
low, and runs iu a less broken line. The islands in this strait arc 
comparatively few ; and south of Culmar they disappear almost 
entirely. The Strait of Calnioi' terminates on the south wulh Cape 
Toriiljamusuddc or Ton'uiuuddo, a low rocky point east of Curlscrona, 
at which the coast, which u]> to this point extended ueoi'iy due north 
and south, suddonly turns to the ivcst. This is the most bi-okeii rocky 
and elevated part of the const of Sweden, and it extends to a^ow miles 
west of Cai'lslmmii. Nearly the wJjrile of this c<just consists of rock.s, 
sometimes rising 50 feet high with a steep ascent ; but between tho 
])i'ojectiDg masses, and especially at the mouths of the small livers, it 
sinks nearly to the level of the sea ; and such places geuerully form 
good harbours and auchoruges, being protected from the wind and 
sea by the numerous islands which lino the coast. The largest of 
these islands aro at a short distance from Cape Torrumudde, and form 
the harbour of Curlscrona. The rocky elevated coast teriuiuutos at 
tho^ peninsula of iSiilvctsborg ; tho shores of the peninsula of Scania, 
which foriiiH the most souLheru part of Sweden, being low, sandy, and 
free from islands and rocks, but in a few places lined with sand-banks. 
Cape Kullen, which forms the nortbcrii entrance of tlie Sound on the 
cast, is of moderate elevation, but nortli of it the coast sinks down 
nearly to the level of the sef^ and continues so to Warberg, up to 
which place uo islands or rocks occur. The coast rises a little north 
of '^orbei^, and the rocky islands roap^tecir uuil imjreuse in numliei* 
as we proceed northward: it also gradually rises higher, though 
the elevation never exceeds 30 feet. The coast is very rocky, and 
intersected by several large inlets, especially north of Qutheborg, 
where the arms of tho sea run up to Uddevalla, auii sepurate irom the 
luttiuland two Lirgo islands, J^ybrn and Orust, which are r.ither hilly. 
The other islands are only rocky cliifs of sinull extent and inodcrato 
elevation; and as we approach tho boundary of Norway several of 
them consist of sand and other alluvial matter. 

^w»/acc.— Jn that piurt of Sweden which lies north of 62° N, lat., 


the country rises continually from the Gulf of Bothnia to the boundary 
of Norway. South of that parallel the slopes extend iu a diti'erout 
direction. Between 62° and 59^ N. lat. the country slopes to the 
south, and attains its lowest level at the place vrhoru the three gi'eat 
lakes of Weuer, Hielmor, and Millar nesirly intersect the country: 
south of these lakes the country rises again, and from 68° to 67" 10' 
N. lat. it cou8tit\^s an elevated table-land bounded by slopi^s. This 
table-land is conii^tod witii tho mountain region north of 62° N. lut. 
by a low narrow ridge, which runs nearly duo north of it between 
14° and 15° E. long, us far north os 60° N. lat., and ul'terwurds declines 
to the uoifih-west. This ridge coustitiites the watershed botwctm 
68° and 62“ N. hit. 

The most elevated part of Sweden lies along the bouiidaiy-Iiue of 
Norway, and is calleil tho Kiiileu Mountains, which raugo extends us 
far south as 64 ' N. lat. 'J'he inouutaiuous country contimios farther 
south to 61° N. Lit., but this southern iiortiou is a part of what i.s 
called Norsk a Ficllcu. Both these ranges arc noticed under NuiiSK.v 
Fjeli.en. 

1. The Norlltcrn part of the mountain region of Sweden, or tinit 
wliich extends from the banks of the rivers Muouio and Toriiea tu 
61 " N. Lit., has a grout uniformity of surface. Tho western distiich^ 
being occupied by the most olovatcd portion of tho Kidlcii range, 
contains very liigh inouiitiiius, and u considerable tract suiTuuiidinv, 
Mount Bui itclma is always covered with snow. The lowest parts ui 
the highest portion of the range 01*0 }n'ububly 4UO0 feet above the 
sea-level. From these ]>ai-ts the cumitry slopes to wunls tho Gulf oi 
Bothnia; but the descent is not regular, being more rapid near tin: 
range, and more gentle toward.^ tlio sea. The ivhole distance lietwccn 
the crest of tho range smd the gulf is rather more than 2U<) mile,-.. 
About 40 miles from the crest the whole region has descended to almuti 
20U0 feet. Ill this highest region all the mouutidus rise above iht.; l/vcl 

011 which trees grow; in tlie valley’s sonie diiniuiitivc lirs uiiil |)iije.: 
aro found, but the greater ]>art of these valleys arc iilled with lake.^i (h* 
BWiuiipH. Below this mountain region exteu<l.s the elevated region, in 
which tho country descends from the geiuiral level of 2U0n fuet to 
that of 800 feet above the sea-level. 'J'lie wlillli of this tract is about 
60 miles. N umeruus branches of the Kiiile.n Moiiiitaius traverse tliis 
tract, and their summits are generally above the line of vegittatiusi, 
being 3000 feet liigh ; between them tho valleys are several miles 
wide in many places, but nearly all of them are ricciqiiod by alpine 
lakes. These lakes are froqueutly of great extent, Oo or 4U miles long, 
and from 3 to 6 miles wide. Une of them, the Horn Afvan, fnnn 
whieii tho Skulleftea J*3f issues, occupies the whole wiiltli of inis 
tract, and is more than 60 miles long, and in some ]>Lices 10 iniles 
wide. The inhabitants of this region live cliielly on the prodiitro nf 
their rattle, and on the fish caught in the laki.s, aimnig whieii are 
several kinds of saliutui. The forests are ii!selesH, except foi* Lh»! local 
supply of firewood. The rivers d*> not admit either of navigation or 
the iloatiug of wood. Nearer liie sea is tlie lower region, the g« uoral 
level of which sinks from 8OO to 300 feet. It is wider than tiie eh.'vated 
region, nieasuriug from east to W’cst about 70 iniles. 'fliti ridge.^ 
which traverse the whole breadth of the elevated region extend to 
this region, and may even be said to cross it; but they sink into liillo, 
being, with few exceptions, hardly moro than 600 feet above the 
general level. They arc gonurully wooded to their Hiiiiiiiiits. These 
hills are nut usually ste(;p, and there arts small level tracts between 
them wiiieh are dry ; but only a biuall suiTuee is cultivated, owing to 
the severity of the climate and the jjoverty of the ^;oil. l*otatoi s and 
cabbages, with a little barley and rye, are irrowu. The iuhabiUiuts 
live mainly on the produce of their cattle. The lakes in this tract arc 
few, and most of them hardly larger than ponds. Tlic tir iukI pine 
cover the greater jiart of the country, and pitch and tar arc made 
from them. The regions just described constitute the Liins of l^itea 
and Umea, which contain uii area of abovi: 62,000 squoi'e iiiili'S. Gf 
this tlic lakes and swamps occupy about oue-timtli ; the cultivated 
tracts do not exceed 66 square miles ; the meadows occupy about 390 
Bijuare miles, and all the remainder is either covereil with forests or a 
useless waste. 

2. The (\nira1 portion of the mountain region, or that which lies 
between 64° and 62" N. Lit., though iu some I'cspuuts it rcsenjbli.s 
the northern |>urtioii, is distinguished by some ]iecniiai‘ features. 1'lie 
average width of Sweden in this part does nut exceed i7o miles. The 
highest ]>art of this region, situated witliiu tho Kibleii Mountains, varies 
from 20 to 30 miles in breadth. Gnly a f>‘W summits are always covei-i!d 
W’ith snow, auiuiig which tho most elevated is the Syllielleii, which is 
6860 feet above tho sca-levul. The livers which originate iu this 
rogion run only in ravines, and the whole tract is entirely uninhabited, 
and only visited in summer by a few liii[ilaudurs, who iiud })asture 
for their reindeer on the mounlaius. 'rho country adjacent bo this 
mountainous tract forins a kiml of table-Liml, extending about 80 
miles iu every direction. In tlie lowest part of this table-land tJiere 
is the Groat Lake, or StorsiDu, whose surface is 978 feet above the 
sea-level ; it is 40 miles long from north to south, and in some parte 

12 miles wide, 'i'ho river which issues from the north-east side ol' the 
lake is the principal feeder of tlic Judals Elf. This table-laud forms a 
biMU, being inclosed by higher laud. L'roiu tho Kiblcu range, west 
of the basin, a brunch advances into the basin for u few miles, and 
then terminates abruptly with the high summit of Mount AreskuUiu 
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flTlH feet). The surface of the tuhle-land, which may bo called the 
tahlo-laufl of .Temtland, is about 1000 feet above the sea. It is very 
innch broken, and interspersed with steep rocks and swamps. Besides 
Lhe Great Lske there arc ten or twelve others, each of thorn from 10 
to 15 miles long, and more than a mile wide. Agriculture is carried 
.11 to some extent ; barley, rye, and oats arc grown. Several kinds 
of vegetables, especially potatoes and peas, grow veiy well. The soil 
iiowever is stony, and far from being fertile ; and towards the end of 
j\iigtisi the crops are sometimes destroyed by frost The pastures 
bring extensive, cattle, sheep, and goats are rather numerous ; there 
is also a duo proportion of liorses and hogs. South of the talilo-land 
of .lemtliwid are the upper valleys of tho river Ljungan and Ljitsnan : 
Hint of the latter is called the valley of llerjcdalcn. These two valleys 
ni'o of oonsidorable width, and though interspersed with hills, they 
eontnin hwel tracts which are cultivated. These valleys are higher, 
t hat of Herjedalcn being from 1200 to 1800 foot above the sea. 

Krom tho high ground which forms tho eastern border of tho 
table land of Jemtlaud, the rountry descends in a regular pIcjj 
towards tho sea. Bivers cross it in narrow valleys considerably bolow 
the general level, in which they frequently expand in Jong narrow 
lakes, and usually form rapids and catamets. In this tract tho Valleys 
alone cun be cultivated ; but the higher groinids contain good pasture 
.and support cattle of various kinds. Tho remainder of the region, 
extruding about 40 miles east and west, and reaching to the shore of 
the Oiilf of Bothnia, is almost entirely occupied with isolated hills 
1 ) 1 * short ranges ; they have generally steep cleclivities, and somciof 
them rise nearly 1000 feet above the soa. Between them arc valleys 
or level grounds of small extent, the lowest parts being r)ccupied by 
!i river, or by a stniill lake, on the banks of which there arc meadows 
alternating with woods. The slopes of the hills, and generally their 
summits also, arc clothed with trees. Barley is extensively culti- 
v.'iii'd. J'otatoes and ]ieas are grown to some extent. Tho number 
of iloniestic animals, bhuik cattle and sliccp, is great, and that of giiats 
eoiisi«lorable, but liorses and hogs are few in number. A coiisidcruble 
quantity of timber is exporied. 

-1. M’he Sintfheni part of the mountain region lies south of fi2'^ 
N. lilt. Thai pari of this region which iriay.jiroperly be called moun- 
taiuoiis, is not extensive. It forms an appetidago of tbo Norrska 
l''iellijn. J‘’roui Mount Sylfielleii ciistward run three ridges inclosing 
tlie upper valleys of the rivers Ljungan and Ljnsnaii, and towards 
tint South thoH(‘ which divide the Oster- and Wester-Dal, and the hitter 
Croiii the Kljir, while tin* most western ridge sepiiratos tho Klar from 
the (llorninen. The ridge which separates tho valley of the Westc?r- 
.1 >al from that of Lhe Klar, ])r*'3prve»s a cousidcrable elevation south of 
(Jl'’ N. lat., riuiiiiiig south-suidh-east until it has passed (JO'' JM. lat., 
whtui it turns to tiio south. Nejir tho mountain region its general 
elevntioii is more than 15(HJ feet above the sea; but south of tiO’^ IJO' 
ivl. hit. it is hardly more lhaii J(KK) feet. It sinks still lower south of 
that line, where, running from iiurtli to south, it forms the watershed 
h(*t\v(*eu the river’s that fall into Luke WoiitT on the west, and those 
runuiug to lisko Jlliilar to tho east, and farther hdiiUi sepamtes 
the basins of tbe lakijs AVener an<l AVeticr. In tliese parts it is 
erdled the TifrviUn range, and it attains only a height of from .500 to 
Tod feet above the pca-Jevel, and from J500 to 400 feet above its base. 
It si-hloin exeeeils l\ or 4 iiiih's in wiiltb. 

Tbe country to the e:ist of this ridge and of tho mountain system 
of Mount Syjfu-lleii, resembles in its great fixtures the countries 
which lie farther north. Tlic liiglier tract, whose general level is 
iiinre than .S(Ki feet above the sea, stretebes from the mountains to the 

estern extremity fif L:ike Siljaii, a distance of about 40 miles. 
North fif tliat lake it extends tihicIl farther to the c?a8t, and liei’e it 
occupies from ivrst to oast abfuit 80 miles, leaving between it and 
the sea a spiico not quite 40 miles wide. Tho surface is less broken 
than that of the regions further north, consisting chiefly of long and 
gentle swells, the summits of whieli form levels of considerable 
extent. A few hills are dispersed over these summits, but their sides 
an? not steep, and they do not rise more than 800 or 400 feet above 
their V)aK(\ These liills are uumerons in the vieliiLty of the moun- 
tains, especially on the west of Lake Siljan, but they become rarer in 
the coiiiftry farther east. Agriculture is limited to a few valleys of 
moderate c^xtent, and to the low grounds surroiiiuliiig tho lakes, 
where rye, ]>ariey, anu especially oats, are cultivated, ami some vege- 
tables are grown. (Vittle, sheep, and goats are reared. Nearly the 
whole tract Is covered with forersts, the produce of which iinds a 
ready sale in the adjacent llegion of the- Mines. 

Jjttke Siljan^ wlijeh is pitnated near the southern border of tLI.. , 
tract, is 2.5 mihm long, 0 miles wide, and .55.5 feet above the sea lovol. 
On the west and south it is surrounded by low hills, altornating with 
level ]>1ains. (.)n tho norih and east the hills are much higher, but 
tho declivities are usually gentle, and incloHO narrow fertile valleys. 
Jn tho district suiTonnding this beautiful lake agriculture is conducted 
on a laigcr scale than in the cotiuti*y to the east and norih of it. 

The eastern portion of this rt'gion, extending from tho Gulf of 
Bothnia about 40 miles inland, is an inclined plane, which gradually 
rises from the sea to an elevation of 800 feet. The surface is inter- 
spemed with numerous hills of moderate elevation and with lakes. 
A plain of considerable width extends along tho shores fnnn Cl** 40' 
N, lat. to the mouth of the Dal (CO® 40') : this is tho most northern 


part Cf Sweden in which wheat is grown. Barley and potatoes are 
most extensively cultivated ; rye, oats, and peas are also grown. 
Shoep and cattle are very numerous. 

4. South of tho region just described extends the Ber/ion of lhe 
Mints, It occupies the whole breadth of Sweden, from Norway to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, between Lake Siljan and Sbderhamn on the 
north, and Lake Wener (50® N. lat.) on the south. The Tifveden 
ridge crosses it nearly in the middle at an elevation of about 1000 feet 
aliove tho sea. West of tho range tbo country slopes towards tho* 
south, and terminates on the banks of Lake VVoner. Two-thirds of 
this slope are less than 800 feet above tho sea. The country lying 
east of the Tifveden ridgo slopes to tho south iii the southern and to 
tho cast iti the northern districts. Its elevation above tho sea is 
never less than 300 feet, except on the level plain along the Gulf of 
Bothnia from Stiderhanm to the mouth of the Dal. AVost of the 
great southern bend of tbe Dal is a tract of considerable extent, 
which rises from 800 to 1 000 feet above tlio sea. Tho surface of this 
region is exceedingly uneven, and it is covered with a succession of 
low unconnected hills, the nlopes of which are very gentle, and gene- 
rally covered with wood. Tlie low grounds between the hills are 
generally occupied by countless lakes and marshes. In the country 
west of tbe Tifveden ridge |^e lakes lie from north to south. The 
largest among them are Lcgcn, Tjelnnf, Glafs, AVcrmelen, Mcllaii, and 
Gfre, each of which is above 20 miles long, but they seldom exceed 
two miles in width. The lakes to the oast of the Tifveden ridge have 
a more irregular form, and are not so lai^o. South of the Dal are 
tho lakes Wesman, Barken, and Amiliiuiugcn, and north of it Uunn 
and Siljan. Though tho soil of this region consists chiefly of 
gravel and sand with a mixture of clay, nearly every spot that is of 
siuy value (there are not many such) is carefully cultivated for tbe 
supply of the miners; the greatest number and the richest of the 
iron-mines of Sweden being situated within this region. Oats, rye, 
some barley and wheat are tho clii«»f ci*op.s. Potatoes and peas arts 
grown. In a few places there are good pastures ; and cattle, sheep, 
liorses, and hogs arc numerous in the southern districts. 

.5. To the south-east of the lleglon of the Minus is the OentrnI 
AtfritikiltwaJI Rtyion^ which compreliends tho greatest (ixtent of low 
country in Sweden. No pai’t of this tmet exceeds 300 feeUabove tlie 
seadevcl. its southern boundary is a highcir tract, which is crniiieotecl 
with the Tifveden ridge, north-west of the northern extremity of 
Lake AVetter, and extending from the riilge eastward, terminates 
on tho north shores of tho bay of Briivikeii, on tho coast of tbe 
Baltic. That portion of the region which is north of Lake Miilar 
is nearly tt level plain. The country south of the lakes Millar and 
Ilielmar is more undulating, and in some places it is broken and 
interspersed wdth rocks. In these districts there are numorous lakes, 
which are not common in the country nortli of the lakes. Tho 
iirfacc consists of sandy clay, which gives to the country a greater 
dognju of fertility than is usual in Sweden, Above WOO square miles 
or more than one-scvciith of the surface of this region is employed to 
produce food for man. Bye is the principal obji-ct of cultivation. 
Next to rye are barley and wheat; very little oats are grown, but 
potatoes and peas are Largely cultivated. Cattle and sheep, horses 
and hogs, are numorous. 

(f. South of the central agricultural region is the Plain of Linhopiny, 
which is separatofl from the central region by a tnoro elevated tract, 
which surroumls the northern oxtrouiity of tho J-jake AVetter, and 
extends eastward to the Bay of Briiviken, where it ciontracts to a 
narrow ridgo called Kolmorcn, which runs along tho northern shore 
of tho bay to its tertiiiuuiiou in the Baltic. 'ITie elcvatiim of this 
tract is about 200 feet above tho countries north aiiil^ simth of it. 
The greater portion of it is covered with woods of pine, lir, and 
birch. 

The plain of Liiik*»ping, one of the most fertile tracts in Sweden, 
measures from the shorfS of the Raltic to the hanks of Lake AVetter, 
aliovo (JO miles. AVest of tho town of Liukoping, which is situated 
nearly in the centre of the plain, its average width is 30 miles, of 
which one-third is north of the Gbta Canal and two-thirds south of 
it • Tho surfaiie is generally level. From the Baltic the country 
rises gredually towards the west, so that Lake Boxen, which is nearly 
in the middle of the plain, is 106 feet above the sea-level, and on the 
banks of Lake AVetter the country is about 300 feet high. South of 
the eiUux of the river Mottala there rises, on the shores of the lake. 
Mount Omberg (845 feet above the sea), and from this hill a ridgo of 
elcvatod ground runs southward dose to tbe borders of the Jake, 
separating it from the plain. Tho soil of the plain is a mixture of 
clay and sand, and in some places of loam. In no other part of 
Sweden is wheat so oxtonsivcly cultivated as in tJiis jdniu, but rye 
I and barley are grown to a still larger nmouiit. I'eas and potatoes are 
' also much grown, and there is much mejulow-ground. Domestic 
animids are numerous, with the exception of goats, ^kore are how- 
ever some extensive tracts partially covered with woods which supply 
fuel, and partly consisting of open paw tu re-ground. , 

7. To the south of tho plain of Linkopiug rises the Table-land of 
Smaland. This extensive region, with its doclivitirs, ocoupies nearly 
the whole of tho country south of 58 ' N. lat., leaving only compara- 
tively narrow tracts of lower greunds along tho sea, which bounds it 
on the east, south, and west. At the south-western extremity of this 
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ref^ion !b the extensive level of Scania. The eastern boi-dcr of the 
table-land itself is a little west of 16'’ E. long., and the southern 
border is a short distnneo south of 66“ 30' N. lat. The western border 
runs parallel to the shores of the Cattegat, at the diKtnnco of about 
16 miles. Along the outer boinlcrs the clevnlion of the table-land is 
between 300 and 400 feet above the sea-level. The most elevated 
portion of the table-land (which buitohwIs the soutlicrn side of Lake 
Wetter) is traversed by a ridge of higher ground, which may be 
* considered as a continuation of the ridge. This last-mentioned 

ridge, which is between 600 and COO feet high where it separates the 
basins of the lakes Wener and Wetter, continues southward along 
the w'estorn banks of Lake Wetter, preserving nearly the same 
elevation, but iiitorriipted in some places by short depFc^ioiis^; but 
as it approaches the pontliern extremity of the lake it rises higher, 
and wdiere it meets tlic tahle-land it has an elevation of inoi-e than 
900 feet. Nearly 10 miles south of the lake there rises on this ridge 
a Jiigh hill, called I'abetrf, wliose summit is 1100 feet above tlie 
Burfuco, and Las attracted the attention of geologists, as about three- 
ftiurihs of it consists of pure ironstone. From this summit the ridge 
runs westward, and near the centre of the higher portion of the 
region it again rises to more than 1100 feet above the sea, and divides 
into two brunches, of which one runs V|||<t and tbo other soiith-woat : 
both of them terminate on the inurgiii of this r<igic>n. The genend 
elevation of this ridge may be about 1000 feet above the sen, and 
leas than 200 feet abovci the general level of tlie country. This is 
the highest gi'oinid in Sweden south of C0“ 30' N. lat. The surface 
of the tublo-land varies greatly. There are many tracts of consider- 
able extent, w liich are level plains : oilier districts liavo a broken 
Hurfuce. On the higher part of the table-land there are only a few 
lakes, but in its western district, and still more in its southern, they are 
very niiinei*ons. 'I’his unshelteml table-laud sulfers much from gules, 
and its climate is severe. What soil there is in this i-egiou is extremely 
infertile, being composed of disintegraiod gneiss, on which rock 
the tableland rests. Tracts many miles in length and width are 
covoix‘d with sand, on which nothing grows hut common heatli, and 
some spots are quite destitute of vegetation. Where the soil is 
mixed with a little vegetable mould, the country is covered with 
stunted birch woods. Q'he ht'st tnicts are those which Kurmuud the 
lakes. The principal grain raised on the higher part of thc^ table-land 
is oats, and on the lower part barley. Some wheat and rye arc gp'own 
in patches here and there. I’otatocs are much cultivated on the 
higher part. The cattle, sheep, and bogs are rather of small size, 
and the wool of tbo sbeo]) is very coarse. The grass-ltaids are bad. 
Out of the whole surface of this region, about 14,000 stjuarc miles, 
an aggregate of little more than 30 square miles produces corn and 
vegetables : about 130 square miles more consist of meadows and 
inclosed pastui*es. 

8. 7'/tc Maritime Region of Suidlarnl, or the eastern declivity of the 
tablc-lnnd of that name, extends o]ipoBite the island of Oland, from 
south to noi*tli. but it advances nortliward within 6 or 6 miles of the 
Guta Cunal. Its length ratlier exceeds 110 miles ; the width varies 
from 16 to 26 miles. The southern districts, or about uiie-tliinl, arc 
slightly undulaliiig, wiili exteusive interveuing Hals. 'J'he soil is 
sandy. The greater part is covered with fir and birch woods, but 
there ai*o few timber-trees. The northern districts pre.sent a sue- 
ccssioii of hills, valleys, and small ]dains. The hills arc generally 
steep, and imdoKc narrow valleys, the lower jiarts of which are filled 
with lakes. Tlie soil is r:ither beth^r than in the soutlierii district, and 
a comparatively larger portion of the Kurface is under tbo plough. 
Most of tlie valleys and hill slopes, thougli unfit for cultivation, 
produce abundance of grass. ISut the forests constitute tbo wealth 
of this tract: they contain jiiue, fir, birch, beech, and oak, and a 
considerable iiuniher are largo trees. 'J'iiiiber, tar, and jiitch arc 
exported. Eye, potatoes, and barley are groAvu, and also a little oats 
and wheat. Domestic animals, with the exception of goats, arc 
abundant. The meadows and pasture-grounds cover about 420 square 
miles : the area of the part under cultivation docs nut exceed 90 square 
milei!. 

9. The Mai'itime Jtiyion of Jilckingc extends over the southern 
coast of Sweden from about 14“ 30' to 16 ' E. long., soiiiewbat more 
than 60 miles in length ; its width may be estimated at 16 miles. 
The surface is the most broken portion of the Swedish coast. The 
rocky masscB of the table-laud c»f Smilland, divided into sniall ridges 
by numerous watercourses, which run in deep and narrow valleys, 
advance within a short distance from the shore, where they terminate 
ill hills from 200 to 300 feel high. The rivers are extremely rapid, 
and form many small and beautiful cataracts. The level grounds are 
much less extensive in this region than in any other )iurt of Sweden, 
but they possess a considerablo degree of fertility. Wheat is much 
grown, but tbo cultivation of rye is ten times more exteii.sive. Bnrlcy 
and potatoes are also much cultivated.^ The meadows in the valleys, 
though not extensive, and the hill sides, yield abundance of grass. 
The hills in parts are covered with woods of stunted birch and tir — 
in parts they are utterly barren. The roaring of cattle and hogs 
constitutes one of tbo principal objects of domestic economy, and 
much chocse is made. 

11). The Plain of Scania occupies all the peninsula which consti- 
tutes the most southern portion of Sweden, between the Sound on the 
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west and the tlaltic on the soiith and oast A straight line drawn 
from the inoj^riiiost i-eoetfs of the Skelder Vick, n largo and open bay 
of the Cattegat, on the west, to the peninsula of Sulvetsburg on tliu 
east, iiiny be coQbidered as marking its northern boundary. It extends 
from south to north about 66 mi|BB ; the width vanes betwoou 60 and 
60 miles, being greater towai’ds the north than along the southern 
coast It is traversed in its longtli by a low broad swell of high 
ground, which begins at 'Cape Kulleu, a moderately elevated hoadlaiul 
at the northern opening of thfi Sound. Fi*om this point it extends in 
a south-east direction to the lakes called lliugs'i'on, where it enlarges 
to a great width,* inclosing these lakes, and covering a space of cou- 
sidorable extent with numerous hills, most of which are covered witii 
wood. From the bonks of these lakes it declines a little Tnoro to the 
souAi, riiiiiiiiig towards the south-eastern portion of tho plain, wheru 
it terminates about 1 2 miles from the soa in low hills. The tract of 
country between the termination of this swell and the Bouth-easturn 
shores of Scania is a level, with numerous deprossions, which are 
uceupiod by marshes and swamps. That portion of the region which 
is situated to tlic south-west of tho swell coutains a luige level plain, 
which extends along the shores of the .Sound, varying in width from 
0 to 1 0 miles. 'J'he soil of this tract is of first-rate quality, coiisisting 
of a strong rich loam, which yields good crops of wheat. 'The country 
between this plain and the swell above mentioned is interspersed with 
small isolated bills. The soil of this tract is inferior to that of lint 
plain, liye and bnrloy arc extensively grow'u. Tho hills ai'e covered 
with wood or with iudifTerent pastures. 'That portion of the plain 
wliich lies uorth-eaMt of the swell contains also a considerable level 
round the town of Christiunstud, which has a fertile soil, yielding 
wheat and rye ; but it is not equal to that of the plain along tiie 
shores of the Sound, 'riio roniaiudor of the country resembles the 
Lilly district west of the swell in surface, soil, and productiuns. 

11. The Afaritime Region of llalland, which extends along the 
eastern shores of the Cattegat, is the western declivity of the tublf- 
laud of Smulaiid. It extends from the Skcldcr Vik northward lo 
the mouth of tho Guta, about 112 miles, with a width of about 16 
miles. The level ))ortiou of ibis region is separated from the ]>l:iiu of 
Scania by a tract of high laud (400 to 600 foot above tho sea and about 
8 miles wide), which projects from the south-western corner of tliif 
table-luud of Sniiilutid, and, running westward, terminates in tin* 
peninsula of ITalland’s As, between Skcldcr Vik on the south and the 
Bay of Laholm on tho north, close to the seu. 'The soil of this high 
tract is sandy, i>urily covered with heath, partly wooded, and in sotm; 
placiis swampy. Beech is abundant, and there nrc many large trees. 
'J'o the north of it lies the most level portion of tlie region, whieli 
extends to the vicinity of Wurberg. In tlieso ]mrts the talile-lainl of 
Sniiihujd descends with a contimioiis declivity, w'bicb is only biMkon 
by the water-courses, neat ly to tbo sea-level, leaving between its base 
and the shores a tract of undulating ground about S miles wide, 'i'ho 
soil, tliough inferior, yields barley, lye, and jiotatoos. Thu slopes of 
the hills at the back of the undulaliiig phiiu make g<iod sheitp-walkH. 
'I'lie uurliierii districts of this region, from Warborg to tho mouth of 
the Giiti Klf, have a iiiiich more broken Ruiface. liocky bill.-i ol 
modemte elevation extend from the table-laud nearly to the sea, an>l 
between them are wide valleys sloping to tlie suutli-west, and partly 
filled with long lakes. Most of tho hills aro covered with stunted 
trees or with grass. Large numbers of slieeji and cattle are kept, 
and also many horses, as the pastiire-groiiiitls arc extensive. Duly a 
small portion of thw tract is under cultivation, and it prodiice.-i chielly 
rye and barley. 

12. 'rhe Southirn Jiaain of Luke llVnc;' extends over the wide 
isthmus which separates the two bikes of Wciier and Wetterr, 
between da*' and 69“ N. bit. On the west it burders on tlie Gilta. 
'The basin of i^ako Vencr is very limited on the (‘ost and W'cst. (Jn 
the cast the Tifvedeii ridge, riiiiniiig parallel to its eastern shore, is 
only about 8 or 9 miles distant. On the west the stony iiiasscs of the 
iiocky itegion advance still nearer to the border of the lake. Towards 
the south the basin of the lake extends about 6U miles ; to the north 
120 miles, this part being included in the Uc'gioii of the Mines. Tint 
souiberu basin of Lake Weiier is more thau 80 miles in length fruia 
Boutli-w'ost to north cost ; the width decrouscs from 7 0 miles in the sou tli 
to about 1 0 miles under 69“ N. lat. 'The greater ]>art of this region is 
an inclined plane, which descends northward towards the lake, with u 
gentle declivity, and on tho east and soiitli i.s Hiirroiinded' by higher 
laud. At its most northern boundary the Tifvodcn ridge enters the 
regifiij, and between the lakes Skagern and Uudeii it runs soutli-wost. 
Hero it is about 660 feet above the sca-lovel, 416 feet above Luke 
Wener, and 263 feet above Lake Wetter. Soon afterwaiHls it turiis 
to tho south, and is interrupted by a deep depression, containing Lake 
Viken, which is only 296 feet above tlie scu-level, or 1 1 foot above 
I Jake Wetter. South of Lake Vikeii the ridge gradually rises higher, 
and south of the middle of Lake Wetter it attains a general elevation 
of 800 feet, and soon joins tho table-land of Sxniilaxid. Tbo iiorthorii 
edge of this table-land cuiistitutes the southem boundary of the plain, 
which deseeuds from it gradually and with a gentle declivity north- 
ward. On the plain there aro a few isolated mountains of considerable 
height, consisting of saudstoTic, limestone, and olum-slutc. Tbo Bil- 
lungcu, one of these heights, is neai’ly in tho centre of this iMigioii, 
north-cast of the Lake of ilurnborga, and is above 10 miles long, with 
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All ATonigo width of 3 miks. It is ^D/eet iiborQ thi sc,^ . The Kinne 
Kulle, another of theae, stands on tiia bahb of Lak^ Wenor, and 
is 9 miles from south to north, and i^miles wide. The highest part is 
002 feet above the sea-level. The declivities of this iniiBS, where they 
consist of limestone, are voiy fertile, w%U cultivated, and populous. 
Though the general slope of the plain is j^egtila^ its surface is often 
undulating: The soil is an alluviuiti; conipoaod of sand and clay, and 
])osse8aeB a considerable degree of fertility. Some tracts, wliero the 
sand predominates, are covered with heaths. Rye, barley, and potatoes 
lire extensively grown. The meadows and pasture-grounds are of 
little value except on the borders of the lakes. * 

13. The Rochy Region extwda for about 90 miles in length, between 
the Gkita on the east and the Skagerack on the wes^ os far os «59'" 
N. lilt, and the boundary-line of Norway. The width at the soiilbern 
extremity hardly exceeds 10 miles, but it inorensea rapidly to the 
northward, so that at the northern boundary it is railior more than 
SiO miles. It may be divided into three districts, whieh extend lon*<i- 
tudiiially over the region- -the rocky district, the middle or ivoody 
distrieb, and the ngricultural district. The rocky district lies along 
the shore of the Skagerack, and extends 10 or 12 miles inland; the 
Houtliem part of the region, as far north as Tmlhiittitu, is entirely 
occupied by it. The surface of this tract is covered with rocks, rising 
near the sea witli a precipitous ascent from 100 to 300 feet, and then 
extending in some ports on a level, with very inconsiderable deprossiuus 
or eminences, and in others with a hilly surfaee. Further north, csfie- 
cially near the boundary of Norway, the rOcky masses rise 400 or 500 
feet, and on them there occur other mosses, which are from 100 to 200 
feet liiglier. The rocks arc iu general covered only with lichens; most 
of tho narrow valleys between them are mere pcuUniosscs, or over- 
grown with juniper bushes. Fire-wood is scarce. The middle or 
wooded district begins in the parallel of tbe southern extremity of 
Lake Wener, where it is of ineoiiHidorablo width, but it grows wider 
:i.s it jiruceoils further north, where it is 25 miliM acrcjss. The hills 
and rocks here have rounded tops and less precipitous slopes. Tho 
hills are generally covered by a layer of eartli, on whieh grow birch, 
lir, uud )>iuo woods, and iolerahle pastures. The dopressiona and 
valleys are rather wide, and contain many cnltivjitsd traets and 
nieiiclowH. The eastern or agricultural district lies along the shore of 
Lake IVener, with n width of G or 8 miles. The surface of ibis 
tract toward.^ tho south is very even and slightly elevated above the 
1i;vcl of the ]ak<«, and has a rich alluvial soil. Towards tho north 
liowevor the surface is uudiilating, and in some places hilly ; but tho 
siiil is of good quality, being a mixture of clay and loam. In this 
iLisiricl much rye and barley are cultivated, and a consider.'iblo pro- 
portion of wheal. Reas and potatoes are grown extensively. 

Tho ratio of cultivated, meadow, anil pasture land to the iinim- 
]»rovi'd portion of the surface of Sweden is much greater in the 
iimitbeiii pi'iivincGB than in the uorthcni. This diilercncu is less the 
elloct of the climate than of tho soil Though in the Koulhern 
portion Uiero ar<! several extensive tracts which consist of bare rock.s, 
they are small iu xirojiortion to tracts of the same kind in the north, 
n'lic boulders, which .*ir<! extremely numerous, dimiiii.s]i the extent and 
value of tho ciiltivublo tract. There hardly occur ten square miles, 
with the exception perhaps of tho level plain of Scania, in which 
there an? not erratic rucks in gre.»vt numbcr.M, and in some places they 
cover nearly half tlie Riirfact?. These ixicks, as well an those *in situ,’ 
are of gneiss, and the soil derived from their disintegration i.s barr<?n. 

The lowering of the sea along the coast of Sweden is a fact that ha.s 
been establi.^lied by coutimied observations for a whole century. This 
docrease of Avatcr is greatest ioTvards the northern extremity of tho 
Gulf of llotliuia. It diminishes gradually to tlie southward, and its 
efrect seeniH to disappear along the sr)iitherii coast of Sweden ; but it 
has been noticed iu the Catiegat north of Gape Kulleii, and still more 
north of the mouth of the Udtn, where it is about ns much as on 
the eastern const, under the same p.ira11e1. The difGculty of explaining 
this phenomenon Batisfactorlly has suggested the notion that the whole 
Scandiiiaviau peninsula is raised gradually higher by the force of some 
inlernal power. 

Lakes; Rivers; Canals; Railways , — Tho number of lakes in Sweden 
is very great. It is estimated that they cover 21,9 4G square miles, or 
nearly one-eighth of the area of the kingdom. 

Tho largest lake is tho Wenrr, which is traversed by 59'' N. lat. 
The surface i.s 144 feet above tho sea-level. Two headlands projecting 
from the northern and southern shores divide it into two unequal 
parts, of which tho western and smallcir is n.ained Lake Dalbo. I^ko 
Dalbo exteiiila from south to north about 55 miles, and from cost to 
west 20 miles. TJio strait by which it is connected with Lake Wener 
is about 1 5 miles wide, but numerous small rocky iRlauds lie across it, 
leaving only narrow passages, a circumstance which renders tbe iiavi- 
gatiou dangerous, on account of the gales, which arc not unusual on 
the lakes. Lake Wener is 60 miles long from south to north, and 
30 miles wide where broadest. A liirge part of tho shore is lined with 
rocky islands; this is also tho case with Lake Dalbo. The rivers 
which fall in from the south have not a long course, and do not bring 
much water; but the northern rivers flow from other lakes of 
considerable extent, and contain much more water. 

The largest feeder of Lake Wener is tho A7ar, which rises in Lake 
Famiind, on the confines of Sweden and Norway, 2230 feet above the 
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sea. The outfall of Lake Fdmund is called tho Tvywtld^ and runs 
southward. After a rapid course of more than 70 mihts, it enters Sweden 
a little north of 61** N. lat., and takes tho name of Klar. At this point 
it is probably not more than 600 feet above the sea-level. Its oourse 
iu Sweden is generally south-east, and it runs more than 120 miles. 
In the upper part of its course in Sweden its current is comparatively 
gentle ; but in the vicinity of 60^ N. lat. it descends from a higher 
country to a lower, and falls more than 130 feet within a few miles, 
and is broken by rapids and cataracts. Relow this place the^ river 
runs with less rapidity, but it cannot easily bo navigated except in the 
last 20 miles of its course. Wood however is floated down from the 
upper country. Near its mouth it divides into two arms, which 
inclose a suiull island called TingwoUo, on which the town of Carlstad 
is built. 

The waiters of Lake Wener are carried to the Cattegafc by tho Qota^ 
which runs mort? than 50 miles to tho west of south. It has a great 
volume of water, and about 14 miles from its month divides into two 
arms, which inclose the large island of Hisingen, In its uatuiMl state 
the river was rendered unfit for navigation by several cataracts— one 
at lUinuin, 1 2 feet high, two miles from tlie lake ; another at Trol- 
hiittan, where the river deHcends by rapids 108 feet in 5 miles; and a 
third at Tjilla Kdet, where t^re is a cataract 10 feet liigh about 1 8 miles 
from tho lake. But all those obsbudes are now overcome by means of 
canals and locks. Small steamers and vessels of not inure? than 6 feet 
draught ply regularly from Goteborg (Gothenburg) to Ijake Wener; 
thence the West Gdta Canal, which traverses Lake Vicken, conveys 
them to the Wetter Lake; and by tho East Guta Canal, which runs 
parallel to the Mottala, traverses Luke Roxen, and tliorico ruiiH east- 
ward to the Ikiy of Slsito Baken, below Siklerkbping, on the east coast 
of Sweden, the steam navigation is completed between the Katte^t 
and the Baltic. This important line of internal navigation (2G0 miles 
in length, including the hikes), was coriiplubod by the English engineer 
Telford, lb shortciis considerably the route from GiitoV>org to Stock- 
holm, niid frecis tho commeree of Sweden from the Suuud dues. The 
navigation is closed from Christmas to May by ice. 

A liuc of railway is now (August, 1855) in progress of constniciion 
from Slockliolm to Guteliurg^ swec]>itig round the north shore of Lake 
Miilar, through Koplug, Orebro, and tlowii the jstliiiius between the 
Wener and Wetter lakes. Another railway ban been spoken of from 
tho IicjmI of the Kclder Wik, up tho valley of the Roiiuo, and through 
Christiaiistad to the port of Aims on the ikiltlc. 

J^akc WvMct\ wldch ucciifdes the? centre of Southern Sweden, extends 
from south to north about 80 miles, uud its width is about 10 iiiilos. 
Tho surface is 2S8 feet above tho sea, while at the distauce of a few 
miles cast and west the level country is several foot lower. It is sur- 
rouudtal by rocks and hills except ou the iioi ih-eiist, where for nearly 
20 miles ii is contiguous to the plain of Linkhpiug, and the shores rise 
only a few foot above its level. All the streams that flow into it are 
only turrouls. 'I'ho lake in one jdace xiiore iliau 70 fathoms deep. 
It is subject to lieavy gules. 

Tho river Motala iMsnes from this lake on the iiorth-rast, and after 
having traversed tlie plain of .Liiikuping and the lakes of Boren, Rnxcii, 
ami Gian, carries its waters to the Bay of Bravikcii, an inlet of the 
llaltie which runs up to the town of htiirrkdping, 21 miles inland. 
Tho w'hole course of tho river, exclusive of tho lakes, is ouly about 
25 miles ; and it descends 288 feet, or 11 4 feet per mile- The chanucls 
by which tho lakes are connected with one another arc too rapid for 
navigation. 

About 25 miles N.E. of Wetter Lake is Lake Uichnar^ wliich is 
about 40 miles long and 2 miles wide at both extremities; but it 
enlarges in tlie middle to 12 miles. The surface is 78 feet above the 
seadcvcl. It communicates by a csuiol (aud locks) with the river 
Arboga, which runs into Lake Miilar. 

Tho Malar JMkc difiers greatly from all the other lakes of Sweden. 
It consists of mau 3 ' small laken, united by short channels, wdiich inclose 
islands. The number of these small islands is in some places very great. 
Hardly a clear sheet of water of a mile square con be found. From 
what mii 3 ' bo called the main body of the lake several narrow arms 
branch olF to the south and north, aud penetrate to a great distance 
inland. One of them, which extends northward, is muro_ than 25 
miles long. All these numerous arms and branches are navigable for 
boats. If we consider the town of Stockholm to be built at the eastern 
extremity of the lake, the length of tho Miilar Lake exceeds 70 miles. 
It is nearly on a level wdth tho Baltic. 

Tho advantages of tho navigation on Ijake Miilar have been increased 
by the Sudcrtel{^ and Strbmsholms canals. The Sbdertcigo Canal is 
a cut about 2 miles loug, which unites a southern arm of Lake Malar 
W'iUi a deep inlet of the Baltic called the Jiirue Fior.I. By uieaus of 
this cut the steamers and other vessels that reach the ltd tic by the 
Gota Canal ply to and from Stockholm without iwssing through the 
long channels that lead to that cit 3 ^ TJiis canal is about 18 miles 
west-south-west of Stockholm. 'J’lie Slrbm.sholin.s Canal joins the lake 
not far from its western extromitjr, and cornea from the north. It 
leads to tho interior of the Region of the Mines, and terminates in the 
Lake of Barken, which is 327 feet above tho sea-levoL Its length, 
including the lakes Barken and Amiiniiigcn, which together occupy 
more than 20 miles, exceeds 50 miles. It can only bo navigated by 
vessels drawing 4 feet of water, and has 25 locks. 
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The only uavigahlo tivcra iu Sweden arc thone which have been 
rendered ko by nrfc. The rivers south of 60® N . lat. have generally a 
Kliort course, but north of OO'' N. lat, there ore several which run above 
oOO miles, desceuding from the higher portion of the Kiblon range, 
and falling into tho Gulf of Hothuiu. Nearly all of them run from 
north-weat to south-eHst. The largest i» the Dal^ which ia formed by 
tho junction (near Falun) of the Oatcr-.l)iil, wliich traverses the Siljan 
Lake, and the Wiister-IJul, or Kulu. Doth of these head-streama run 
nearly south-east from their sources on tho castcni slone ol tho moiiii- 
tnioH that inclose Lake P'amuitd. Near 60*' 20' N. lat,, i6 20 K. long., 
the Dal tums east by nortli, nud expands into a series of lakes for 
about 50 miles. At I'ilf (iarlby the Dal contracts, and forms a magiiih- 
ceut catainct, below which it runs in a compact stream for about G 
miles nearly diici north into the Gulf of IlotUnia, a little south of Qefle. 

Farther north is tlio Limnr.^ whoso most remote hrauchoa originate 
on tlio southern declivity of Mount Sylfiellim. its upper course is in 
the elovatcMl valley of Tlerjedaleii, and is very rapid. East of 15' 
E. long, it dcHceuds into the lower country, furtning numerous small 
eiitaracts. Tn the lower country it often exteuds to the width of 2 or 
8 miles, so ns to resemble a lake. This river iidls into the Gulf of 
Lolhuia south of tho town of Suderhamu, after having run aboub.25() 
miles. Farther north tho Gulf of Dothnia recoives the Liungau, tho 
Indals, and tho Angernmn, which are Aesoribod under AwiiKiiman- 
l.ANii; farther north tho Dmca, tho iSkelleftea, the JMteo, the Luloa, 
the Calix, and the Tornea, all of which arc noticed under lloTUNiA. 

Climate , — Tho dilferenue in the clituulo of various places iu Sweden 
is chieily to bo attributed to the diHereuccs of latitude and elevation 
above the soa-lovcL Tho moat iKirthern point of the country lies 24 
dogrooH hoyond the polar circle; tho most southern is situated nearly 
11 dcgiM'i'H to the south of it. A snmll portion of the country is so 
elevated that it is always covered with snow, and large tracts along 
the sea-co«st arc only a few f ^ct above the sea. Tho elevation at which 
])erpetual snow occurs is less as wo proceed further north. Near 00'" 
N. lat. it is about 5(I(J0 fLM.‘t, at (IF N. lat. 5*100 feet, at 62 N. lat. 
i’l] 00 feet, at (1 1 N. hit. A 6.’i0 feet, and at 71“ N. lat. 2300 fci't above the 
Hcvi. 'i'ho inclined ])laiie in tlu^ most lairlliern district of Sweden rises 
near the boundarj’ of Ntirway to 2000 feet above the sea. The fol- 
lowing table gives tho mean temperatures of five places iu Sweden, 
aouth of 60" N. lut., and of Ediubui'gh and Loudon : — 
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Lnt. 

Lut. 1 


Lat. 

• Lut. 

l.ut. 


.17 ' *12' 

Sir 53' 

.17 ' 42' 

53 23' 

.10 ' 20' 

i.15 ■ 58' 

51 31' 


hund. 

NVi'xiil, 

(.iulfburg,! (.'arlslud. 

Gtock- 

; Ldin- 

Landon, 


itUitiulr 

iilliludr 

iifur tho 

Mltituilc 

; lidlni, 

■ burgh. 

altitude 


(iO fc'i't. 

.101) fl i t. 

NOrt-lovcl. 

175 foot. 

,12.1 IVi4. 

00 fcl't. 

120 fiM-l. 


l!0ril 

2H*2;l 

31*51 

27*11 

! 25*82 

I 38*27 

38*22 

Hpriiig 

41 78 

41 -.13 

43*74 

40*10 

! 38*20 

1 4 1*05 

[8-34 

Siiniiner 

6207 

fi3'*i5 

02*13 

01*10 

1 00-43 

i 57*32 

01*74 

Autumn 

47-e3 

1 

44*73 

47*74 

44*47 

j 41*37 

j 17*33 

.10*29 

i*” 

1 Annual \ 
i Mean ! 

1 ‘ 

1 — — - 

j 4. 1-10 

44*50 

■10 -Ol 

43*28 

! 4 2- 18 

1 

1 in-n: | 

1 10'()5 


On comparing the eliiiiate of Edinburgh and Loudon with the climates 
of live towns in Hwtalcii, it appears that the mean temperature of the 
summer is greater in three of tlie Swedish toWns than ut TiOiidon, 
and iu all live greater than at Edinbui^h. It is remarkable that tho 
mean temperature of the summer of Wexib exceeds that of Edinburgh 
by more tlian 6 dcgi^cs, though Wexib is 500 feet above tho sea, and 
ucurly a degree farther north than hkliiibiirgh ; but the diflercnco of 
tho mean temperature of winter is 10 degrees in fiivour of Eilinburgh. 
The above table shows the result of several years' observations, and 
proves that the climate of Southern Sweden is not so cold as is com- 
monly supposed. At times however the maximum cold in wnnier is 
extremely iutonsc. On tho 20th of .Jauuai*y, 181'i, the thermometer 
at Stockholm sunk to 2G'iV below zero, whilst at Loudou and Edin- 
burgh it nevcT sinks to zero. On the 3rd of July, 1814, the thermo- 
meter at Stockholm rose to 06*8" in tho shade, a degree of heat never 
experienced in the British Islands ; but such extremes of cold and heat 
never lust more than a few days. 

Of live places nortli of 60" N. lat. the mean temperatures, deduced 
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no ’ 39' : 
Fultin, 
altitude 
400 foi-t. 

Lut. 

02 38' : 
licriiij. 
aaiiil. 

Lat. 

(53’ 24' : 
ORterMind, 
altitude 
1059 feci. 

1 

ijit- 

es’ 50' : 
Uiuro. 

[ Lat. 

1 68'’ 30' : 

1 Enontekis, 
altitude 
1440 feet. 

Winter . . 

22-01 

17*35 

15*17 

1 13*41 1 

1*49 

Gprinff • • 

37*82 

35*73 

34*03 

33*15 

1 24*90 

Summer 

.18**33 

.1(j*00 

5(5*11 

17*48 

i 51*01 

Autumn . . 

41*51 

38*41 

37*91 

37*07 

1 

i 27*07 

1 _ 

Annual Mean . 

39*92 1 

.30*30 

_ 1 

35*80 

35*12 

1 

1 27*01 

! 


The difference in tho mean temperature of the summer iu these 
five places lies within four degrees^ though Gio most souihom and the 


most northern are uosirly eight degrees of latitude distant from one 
another, and the most northern is moiH) than 1000 feet more elevated 
above the sea-leveL This fact is to be attributed to the long stay of 
the sun 'above tho horizon iu that season, which at Euontekis lasts 
more than three weeks. This circumstance enables the inhabituuts 
of these northern countries to cultivate a few plants which require a 
sudden heatj os barley, which is sowu and reafied within seven W'owks. 
The winters however are extremely cold : north of 61“ N. lat: quick- 
silver frequently freezes, a fact which indicates that the thermometer 
desceuds at least 40“ below zero. Hot sutnnier almost iuiuicdiatcly 
follows cold winter, and tho^ winter almost immediately follows 
Huiumer, spring and autumn being extremely short. The annual 
quantity of rain is not known for the northern proviucos, uor fur the 
interior. In tho low country bordering on the Baltic it anion iits to 
between 21 nud 22 inches ; tho snow is probably not iuclucled iu this 
account. 

At Enoutckls only barley and turnips succeed, but only one crop 
out of threo is worth tho labour. Ryo cannot be grown with advantage 
north of 66“ N. lat., and so far also the cultivation of hemp extends. 
Oats do not ri])cn north of 64“ N. lat., and up to this hititudo wheat 
is cultivated in a few spots, but iu general it cannot bo growu north 
of 62*’ N. lat. Flax does not ripen to seal north of 63“ N. lat. 
Tobacco rarely succeeds north of 61" N. hit. rotatoos aro cultivated 
os far as (56" N, lat., but cabbages only to 61“ N. lat. Hops grow ns 
far as 62" N. lat. (^lierry-trocs arc met witli as far north as 63'' 
N. lat., but other fruit-ti*oes rarely' bc^'oud GO ‘ N. hit. lu the plain 
of Scania mulbcrry-trccs, chcstuut-trccs, and waluut-trcos arc planted, 
and the fruit ripens. The pine, lir, and birch extend to the most 
iiorthcni parts of Sweden. Alders are found up to 63' JS. lat., ukIi 
and willows to 62“ N. hit., and clin-, oak*, nud lime-trees to GJ" N. lat. 
Beech grows in tlic forests up to 57" N. hit. Fiue-tre(;s cease to grow 
at ail elevation of 3000 feet below the snew-liiic. Bears aro not im-t 
with above 3000 feet, and at that height barh y ceases to rijieii. h'lifi 
ai*e only found at 2600 foci under the suow-linc, but full grown birch 
within 1300 feet, in tlie lakes which occur at such an olovatiun otily 
tlie Saluio alpinm is found. Some bu.shcs and tho dwarfdiirch grow 
at 12(Kt feet Vudow the snow-line, and so far tlie Arctic Brain bh^ (liufuis 
ardicun) is found ; but above tbeiii trees and buKhes cease to groiv, 
and the moimtaiiis arc covered w'itli brown plants and lichous. 

A{/ricuUurc and Product ions , — The climate and soil arc hj.ss favour- 
able to the growth of grain in Sweden than in most other ]iarts of 
EuiH)pe. It is stated that in kcvcii years one year occurs iu which the 
crops entirely fail ; tliat iu thri:o yeurKS the produce is iiidillhrent, and 
iu three rather pltMitifiil. The principal objects of cultivation a\‘i' 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, mixed grain, and peas. Since tho introduc- 
tion of the cultivation c>f the potatoo the prudnire is generally 
suiheient for home eoDsiimptiou. Other objects of cultivation an* 
hemp, ilax, tobacco, biuskwiieat, carrawayscod, hops, and madder, 
('ommou kiteheii vegetahlos aro grown in the southern provinci s of 
Sweden. Cherries, a2>pl>‘S, and pt ars are abundant only in the. soiitherii 
districts ; crauborrics and other berj*ies aboiiuil in the northerii 
districts. 

The forests arc very lai'gc, covering about 4 tS, 060 square miles, or 
moro than a fourth of Lhi: surfiure. But a great portion of the northern 
provinces (north of 61'* N. lat.) is destitute of trees. Tho woods 
however contain a comparatively small number of tiniber-trcfis. In 
most parts only small trees occur, and at the distance of many feet 
from each other, the intervals being baro or covered with underwood. 
Acccjrdiiigly the expfU’t of timber, though considerable, is not in pro- 
portion to the immense e.vlent of the woods. But these forest.^ suiqily 
charcoal and firewood, of which a great quantity i.s consumed, as Sweden 
has no coal. Tar and jiitch are extracted from the mots of pinc-treos, 
and are articles of eXf>ort. Several kinds of coniferous tio<»8 ami 
birch compose the greater jiai’t of these forests. There arc small oak 
ami beech forests in tho southern districts. Tho immense ti-nctn of 
country which are still uninhabitablo, are generally usird as 2)asture- 
grouud ; the domestic animals must be kept iu stables from four to six 
cir seveu months, and their iiuuiher is consequently limited by tlie. 
extent of the meotluws. Cattle and sheoii aro the must nuiiieix>us, 
but the former are of sniall size, and the wool of the shoefi is course. 
In the northern districts reindeer are kejii by the Laplanders. Wild 
animals aro very numerous, especially iu the northern parts, but some 
of the larger size begin to bo scarce, as bears and beavors. A few 
wild rcindeor arc still found in some places. Wolves, lynxes, gluttons, 
foxes, hares, squirrels, marteus, and others are common. Leinmings 
sometimes come down in large numbers from the Kibleu Mountains, 
and lay waste the low country. Elk and deer are found in some 
of the forestb. Among wild birds aro eagles, capercailzies, and 
woodcocks. Tho seas of Sweden contain abundance of fish, it is 
stated that 88 difi'ereut kinds of salt- and fresh-water fish are brought 
to the markets of Giiteboig, among which turbot is common. Thnn^ 
are also oysters and lobsters. Tho lishory in the Baltic gives sub- 
sistence to a great number of families. A smaller kind of herrings, 
called strumiiigs, is caught in the summer along the east coast. This 
fish is veiy numerous. Salmon is caught abundantly in almost all 
the rivers and lakes. 

Sweden is rich m minerals. Golti^ is found on the tableJand of 
Smalaai^t Silver is worked at Sahb in Westeras-Lan, and at some 
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other plftcoB, aiul in Falu-Liin ; but the produce bn^ly pays the 
cxpi^nsee. Copper ie more nbutfdant. The rioiiOBt mines are those 
at Falun, in Fiilii-Ijiin ; next to them are tliose of Otvidaft>cift in Lin- 
lc6piiif?-LUn. Other copper-mines ai*o worked iii Westcriis, in Oresund 
inmr Mount Areskuta, and in Orebro, but their produce is sniall. 

* Lead*miucB also are worked * in Westeriis and in Falu. Iron-oro is 
found in nearly every district of Sweden, and there is no part where 
it is not worked more or less, with the exception of the pliun of 
Scania, where it seems that no iron-ore exists. The richest iron mines 
are worked in that part of Sweden which has been noticed under the 
name of the Region of the Mines. The mountains near Qellivare in 
Pitea-Liin, are composed entirely of iron-ore, containing from 70 to 
tSO per cent, of metal ; but they arc fur from the sea, in a coipitry 
nearly uninhaliitcd^ and almost destitute of fuel. The beat iron U 
obtained from tho mines of Dannernora in UpsalaJitin. Nearly the 
whole of tho producse, amounting aununlly to more than '1000 tons, 
goes to England. Hut tho largest quantities of iron are produced in 
C'arlaiad, Orebro, Qefle, Falu, and Westeriis. In Orehro liiin are rich 
iniuoH of cobalt ; others are found in Calinnr and Nykdpiiig-Liin, but 
their produce is not great. Other mineral products are alum and 
vitriol, which arc found in amfill quantities ; brown coal, which is 
worked near Capo Kulloii in Scania : and marble. 

liihabifanta, — Tlio bulk of tho iKipulatiuu arc Swedes, a nation of 
Teutonic origin. Besides the Swedes, there arc Fins and Laplanders. 
'I'he Fins are numerous on tlut banks of the Tornca Elf. The Lap- 
Jiiiidcrs wc*rc formerly in jiosacssiou of all Lapland, but many Swedes 
,MTul Fins have settled among them. I'hcy call tliernselves Sami, and 
th<dr country Samilauda. Though their language proves that they 
arc only a branch of tho Finnish niitions, they are distinguished 
from them by the form of tbeir body and their mode of life. Their 
stature is short, varying in general between four and five feet. Their 
complexion is a dirty yellow; face gtui orally broad, nose shoii;; hair 
rather black ; eyes brown, narrow, and lengthened; and mouth small. 
The greater number live on the produce of their herds of roindeer, 
wliicli supply the LaplandorH with food, dress, and articles of exchange. 
They live on the milk and flesh of tho reindeer, convert thidr skins 
jeto dresses, and sell their smoked ilcSh, and especially their tongues, 
wluch are. considered a great dainty. Those animals arc also used in 
drawing the sledges. The La])landers live otdy in the country north 
of h4‘' N. Jat. ; ill wdiiter they come with tlieir herds to tho lower 
country near the Gulf of Tiothnia, and in sutnmer they migrate to 
the Kiideii Mountains. 

At tiif! end of 17.')0 tlio population of Sweden amounted to 
l,7*S.'i,727 ; in 1800 it readied :i,847,IIOM; and at the end of IS.'iO it 
was IJ,482,r»n, distributed ns shown in the following table, which 
gives also tho liins, or provinces, into which Sweden is divided : — 
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This area, increased by 3/i48 square miles of water not included in 
the lilns, and tho population column by 03,070, the number of the 
inhabitants of Stockholm, the capital of the kingdom, gives the total 
area 169,381 square miles, and the total population 3,482,541 as before 
stated. 

IHvinons and TtmnB , — Sweden is divided into three great sections, 
of which the most southern is called Gdtaland, or Gbta-Rike, the 
oentraj section more ]>roparly Sweden, or Swea-Kike, and the northern 
Morrland. The towns of Swed<*u arc very small. There ore only 
four or five towns whose population exceeds 10,000, and about a 
dozen are inhabited by more than 4000. Most of the smaller towns 
lire inhabited by farmers, a few tradesmen, and mechanics. 

I. Qotalaind^ or O&torllike, comprehends nearly the whole country 
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south of 59® N. laL, and also thiit poriioit t 

whoso drainage runs southward into Lake 

divided into ten provinces, and now contains 13 liini^ ‘iff * 

Gothbiud constitutes part of it. ’'•awnd of 

1. sometimes called iS'canm, or cxlcuds over tho 

Plain of Scania, and the higli ground which lies north of it, com- 
prehending also a small portion of tho table-land of SnilLland. It is 
divided into two Itins, Malmb-Lan and Christianstads-Ijiin. 

a. Malmii-Liin extends over the soiith-w'esterii and best cultivated 
portion : it contains three towns with more than 4000 inhabitants. 

with above 9000; Lund witli about 5000; and IVad, which 
is on the south coast, has a good harbour (with however a narrow 
entrance), and about 4500 inhahitants, who carry on a brisk trade. 
Steamboats plying to Stockholm, Jjiibcck, Kalmar, Stettin, Siralsiind, 
and Copcnhsigon^ put iu at V stad. Landscuona, on the Sound, is a 
fortress, and has a good harbour. JlcUiuyhoty is situated at the 
narrowest part of the Sound, opposito TlolHiiigbr iu Denmark, and has 
a harbour, and about 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture hats, ribands, 
and cast-iron pots. Steamers ply daily on the Sound between Helsing- 
borg and the J lanish coast. The small island of iu the Sound, 

on which aro still some ruins of tho observatory of Tyebo Bralio, 
belongs to this Itin. A statue of tlie great astronomer has been 
recently erected on the island by tho Danes. 

5. Christianstods-Liin contains the eastern and northern and leas 
fertile pjirt of the plain of Scania, and a small portion of the table- 
land of Siniiland. The capital is Ciiristianstau. 

2. Blehinyv eontains the whole maritime region of Hlekinge, with a 
nan'ow strip of tho tiiblc-land of Smiiland. It forms — 

c. Ourlakrona-Liiii, which has for its cajiital Caut..skuona, with 
above 12,000 inhabitants. The; most commercial town is CarUUamn^ 
with 4200 iuhai)itauts, and a good harbour, from which Bteaiucrs ply 
to Stockholm. Sail-cloth, starch; and tobacco are manufactured, and 
ships are built. 

3. Smtiland com})rehciids nearly the whole of tho table-land and 
maritime region of Smiiland. It is divided into three liins, Calmur, 
Wexiu, and tliinkiiping. 

d. Calmar-Liin comprehends all the maritime region and a small 
portion of the table-land. Caluau, the chief town, is the subject of 
a separate article. WvHfervik, farther Tiorth, has a good harhour, and 
above 3000 inhabitants : it cx]>orts timber and^ the ])roduce of the 
cobalt-works in its vicinity. Vessels also are built. Tho island of 
Oland is included in this liin, and lias a popnlaiiuu of about 3.0,000, 
who are engaged chiefly iu agriculture ami in fishing. The largest 
town is JJoryholnif on Uio west side of the island : population 500. 
The island is famous fur it<< breed of small ponies; it abounds iu 
forests, in which are Tiiaiiy deer, wild boars, and feathered game. It 
is conqiosocl of a muss of liinestouo covered with fertile noil. It is 
traversed by good roads, and contains some curious specimens of 
antique cbiirch architecture. 

c. Wexib-Liiu extends over the southcro and lower portion of the 
table-land of Smaluiid. J t is a poor country, *but it has some mines 
of iron. Tho capital, Wcj iu, has 2000 inhabitants. Taper and hats 
are made. 

./. .liinkiiping-LiLn extends over the northern and more elevated 
]}ortioii of the table-laud : the soil is not much better than that of 
Wexio-Liin, but the iron-mines arc more considerable, especially thopc 
at the 2\ibevg. The capital, JouhUpiny^ is built at tho soiitht^rii 
extremity of the Wetter Luke, and lias above 4300 iiibabituuts, 
and a considerable commerce with the countries that surround 
the lake. Tlicro are an arsenal and a manufacture of arms. . The 
gold-ill Inc of Adelforss is within this liin. 

4. Ilalland comprebciids the iiidritiiiio region of that name, and the 
western declivity of the tablc-laml of Smiiland. Tt fm’mH oni* liin. 

r/. llalmBtiuls-l^aii has good forests and Halinoii-lisheries iu the 
rivers. Tho capital, JJahnstad, built at the month i.>f the Kissa in 
the Katitjgat, has 2000 iijhabit:ints, who cxjiort J/imber, pitch, tar, 
and the produce of the mines of .Tdukiipiug-ljiiii. 

5. Gotalavd comprehends the north -western jiortion of the 
iable-lauil of Smiiland, and its declivity iu that direction to the banks 
of the Giita-Elf, and also the plain south of Lake AVemu*. The 
whole of Maricstad-Liln, tho largest part of AVcncrsborg-Liln, and a 
small p:u*t of Giiteborg-Liiu, arc in this province. 

4. Mariestad-Lau comprehends the greater part of tho plain soutli 
of Lake Wener, and is fertile, well cultivateil, and po]>uIoiis. Jt 
has some iron-mines and alum-works at Mount Kinne-lCiille, 
and glass-works. Tho capital, Mariastad^ is on tho shore of Lake 
Woncr, not far from, the pine-clad Kixiiie-Kulle, and has 1573 
inhabitants. 

i. Wenersborg-Liin extends over the western and siriallcr part of 
the plain south of Lako Wener, the iiorth-wcstorn part of the table- 
land of Smiiland, and the eastern part of the valley of tho Gota-Elf. 
It contains the x>*^'viuce of Dalslaiid. Tho chief town, IVenersbory, 
is built near tho elllux of tho Gnta-KIf from Lake Wener. Tho 
population is 2t'i00, who carry on a good trade in deals, iron, and 
oth»*r products. Steamers that ply between Gbteborg and Stockholm 
by the Gota Canal put in at Wenersboig. 

6. Bohualand extends over tho western and more sterile portion of 
the rocky region. It forms the greatest part of Qbteborgs-]Uin. 
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I. >■ i wmrfii Tlntinnliinil aiid^Bmidl portion of 

is moo^, which i» deiwsribed 
wemem ^JJJjHroSnd ib tlio mont rising town in Sweden, Maivtrand, 

ockjr island) al>out 20 miles N.W. from Gdteborg, has a 

harbour, and 119 niuch frequented for aeo-batlung. 

„aUt at the head of ihe llaftens-Fiord, lias a good harbour, and »t)OU 
inhabitants, who export timber and inaiiufRcturo cables and auga^ 
AfOmsfad, near the boundary of Norway, , has a hwliour, and 
inhabitants, who are mostly occupied in fishing for lobsters and 
oysters, which abound along this coasb* 

7. Dalaland is the smallest province of Sweden, and forms the 
ndrtheru part of AVeuersborg-Iilin. It comprehends the oaHtem and 
more fertile districts of the rocky region. Tn this province is the 
small town of A.niolf on the south shore of Tjake Wcxier, witli 1500 
inhabitauts. 

8 . compre hends tbatpart of the Hegion of the Mines whose 
drainage runs into Lake Wencr, and extends northward to 61® 
N. lat. It is richer in iron-mines than any other province of Sweden. 
From Giiteborg this iron is exported to all parts of the world. 
Vernilaiid fnniis Carlstads-Liin. 

I, Carlstads-Liin htiH for its ca[>ital a town of the same name, built 
on the pmall iKland of Tiugvalla, at the mouth of the Klar in Tiuke 
Weiier : it is the centre of a considcrahlo commerce with all the 
milling disincts of Vermland ; the population exceeds 3000. C/irintinc- 
hamn is situated nt the noi-th-easterii angle of the Wencr Lake, 
and exports iron nnd timber to Wenersborg and Gbteborg : the 
population is about 1800. 

9. L'aatei'n Qot aland lies between Ijake Wetter nnd the Baltic, and 
contains the whole of the plain of Linkdping, together with the 
higher grounds south and nortli of it. It forms 

Liukbpings-Liiii. Tlie chief town, lAnkopinr/, is situated on the 



of coins and natural hif^tory. It has some mnuiifaetiiros of stockings 
and tobacco: the po])ii]aiion is about 3700. <Sodc?*A*fipiw// is situatcHl on 
the Giita Cuual, about 2 miles from the place where it joins the Bay 
of Sliitcf-lhiken : it is a small place, with about 1000 iiihabihiutB. 
The largest place is NouuiciiriNii, 

10. Thu island Gothland [Gotiil.vnoJ forma 

M. Wisby-Liiii. 

IT. Sujcden, projierly so-called, or Swaorllikct comprehends the 
centinvl provinces of the king<Inm, which lie chiefly between 59® and 
61® N. lat. It extends over the country surrounding the lakes Miilar 
and Hieltuar, nnd over the basin of the Dal. It was formerly divided 
into five provinces, and contains six liiiis. 

11. Nci'ike, the most south-western part of Swea-Rike, is composed 
of a portion of the region of niiiips, nnd of another boloiiging to the 
central agricultural region. It has mines of iron, copjiur, cobalt, 
nluiii, brimstone, and vitriol. It forms 

o. Orebro-LKn. Tlio chief town, is built near the western 

extremity of Lake Ifiidmnr, and is one of the n]o.st commercial places 
in the interior of Sweden : the mining districts north of the town 
bring thtdr produce tn tliis ti^wri, and take in return corn, and manu- 
factured articles and foivigii goods, which are brought to Orebro by 
Lake Miilar and tlio Arboga Canal, 'i'he population exceeds 4000. 
Woollcn-stuffH, wax-cloth, and arms are manufactiirod. 

12. f^&dci'^nanland ,ov Sudermania, comprehends the country between 
the Kolmorcn ridge on the soutli, and the lakes llieliiiar and Miilar 
on the north ; ami contains the best part of the central agricultural 
region. It has some xniiiea of iron, and murbls of good quality is 
worked in ihe Kohnoren range. The western part of this province 
forms Nykdpiugs-Lau, and the eastern, which is much smaller, 
coustitutc^s a part of iStuckholnis-Liiii. 

p. Nykbpings-Llin has for its chief town AyJcoping^ which is built 

at the innermost recess of a short inlet of the Baltic, forming a 
harbour, which adinits small vessels. It has some manufactures of 
woollens, linen, silk, tobacco, stockings, pins, paper, ami brass ware. 
Cannons are also cast. It exports iron, timber, and brass : tlie po]iu- 
lation is 3000. a, situated between lakes Hielmar and Miilar, 

is the most iiuportaiit maiiufucturing place in Sweden for iron. Arms 
and cutlery are made to some extent. There is also a copper- work. 
It is a thriving place, and contaiiis above 2500 inhabitants. 

IS, Upland extends from the northern shores of Lake Miilar to the 
banks of the I>ul, along the Baltic, and about GO iiiiles inland. It 
comprehends the largest portion of the ccutl-al agricultural region; 
and has also considerable iron-iniues, among whi.Ii arc those of the 
mines of Dauemoiu. Upland xa divided into two nearly equal parts, 
of which the western forma Upsala-Liiu, and thi eastern belongs to 
Stockholms-LUn. 

9 . Stockholms-Iiiln comprehends ihe eastern half of Upland, and 
also the eastern districts of Sodormanland. It is named from Stock- 
BOLM, the capital of the kingdom. Soderltlje, a small town with 1100 
inhabitants, lies W.iS.AV. of Stockholm, on the Sbdortelje Canal ; it 
has some commerce in provisions, and is famous for its biscuits. 
Oregrandy uear the noi'thcm extremity of the liin, has a good 


liarbour, in wliich the produce of l^e iron-mines of DAuemora is 
shipped to England ; the population is about 700. 

Vm Upsala-Lan has for its chief town Ul^AbA. 

14. Vnimanland, west of Upland and east of Norike, contains a 
small part of tlio central agricultural re^on; and a laxger part of the 
region of mines. At Sala there are the richest silver-mines' in Sweden. 
There are' also copper- and lead-mines, but the iron-mines arc the 
most important This province forms AVesteras-Liiu. 

s. AVesteriis-Lan has obtained that name from its capital, We^er&t, 
which is built ou an arm of Ijake Miilar, and carries on a consider- 
able comm<srce in iron. It has a red brick gothic cathedral which 
dates from the 11 th century, an old castle, 3500 inhabitants', and 
manufactories of tobacco and some dye-houses. Sala^ N. of AVesteriis, 
has 3000 inhabitants; in its vicinity are the silvor-minos. . Ar&o^a, 
on the river Arboga, which begins to bo navigable for river-boats At that 
place, has some commerce in iron and grain, and 3000 inhabitants.' 

15. Dalarne^ or Ihilecarlia, lies entirely within the Region of the 
Mines, with the exception of the northern part, which belongs to the 
southern mountain region. rDAijECAiii.iA.J It constitutes FAlu-Liin. 

U Falu-Liiti contains FatAjn nnd I/edfitaora, a small town situate# 
in a fertile district, with above 1000 inliabitants. 

III. Norrland extends over the three mountain regions, with the 
exception of a part of the snutherii, which is included in Dulecarlia, 
and forms }>art of Swea-Uiko. It is composed of eight provinces, 
which form five lilns. 

IG. Otstrikland is situated within the region of the mines, of which 
it constitutes the most north-eustcrii portion. 

17. Udaingland^ N. of Ge 8 trikland,is witbin the southern mountain 
region. 

«. Goflo-Liin is composed of Gestrikland and irelsingland. and has 
rich iroD-miuoB which yield an annual produce of more than 9000 
tons. A great deal of linen is mannfiictured. Grjle, the cupilal, is 
built ou a small iiilot of the Gulf of Bothnia, which forms a g<iod 
harbour. It is one of the best-built towns of Sweden, and has 8200 
inhabitauts. The commerce is considerahle. The exports consist of 
iron, timber, tar, flax, and linens; and the imports priiicipally of 
corn and suit. Many vessels arc built. Soderhamn, at tlie extremity 
of a narrow inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, has 1029 inhabitants, and 
exports buitor, flax, and linens. 

18. Meildpad, and 

19. Angermanland, form 

V, Hcriiosaud-I/an, of which a description is given under Anger- 
MANLANI>. 

20 . Ilerjeddlen consists only of tho elevated and narrow valley of 
the up]>cr course of tho Ljusuan Elf, and extends to the declivity of 
Mount Sylfiidlen. It forms part of Oresnnds-Tiiiii. 

21 . Jemtland contains the luble-laud of Jemtland, the upper valley 
of the Ljuijgaii-Kif, and n large mountain tract which contains the 
upper valleys of the Indals and tho Aiigermuii. There is a copper- 
inine at the base? of the Aivskuta. 

TC. Oslersunds-Liln, cousisting of the provinces of llerjiiduleii and 
Jemtland, has fur its capital the town of ihfvntund, a small place with 
418 inhabitants, situated ou the eastern 81101*0 of Lake Btursion. 

22 . Weaterbotten, and 

23. The Lapmarks, namely, Asch}, Uuieu, l*ilea, Lulca, and Tornca 
Lapmark, constitute the two liins of 

.r. Uiiiea and 

y. Bitca, which arc noticed under Bothxia and Lapland. 

Alanufacturcs. — Tho industrial jiroducts of Sweden comprise vast 
quantities of linen, which is mauiifiicturcil in almost every house, 
woollen-cloth and other siuUs, refined sugar, tobacco, papcir, leather, 
glass, Moine calicoes and other cotton goods, cotton twist, silks, china- 
wart^, cast-iron, sail-clotli, soap, s}>irits, beer, Ac. 8 hip-building is 
carried on to some extent in most of tho harbours of ihe Baltic. 

Internal Commerce. — The internal commerce in corn, salt, and 
manufactured goods, especially the linens of Wener^borg-Liin, which 
arc carried to the most remote parts of tho country, is very conoid tu*- 
able. This commerce is facilitated by tho excellent roads, and in 
winter by tho whole country being covered with snow for four or five 
months, which renders tlie conveyance of goods in sledges easy and 
oxpeditiouH. In summer a like advantage is derived from tho navi- 
gation of tho sea, which washes most of the provinces. * Tho Trol- 
hiittan Canal is navigated by a great number of barges, which bring 
down to Guteborg, for export, large quantities of iron anil steel, ami 
timber in plunks and boards ; and they carry into the interior com, 
whiskey, salt, herrings, sugar, butter, fish, wine, and some other 
articles. Large barges ply also on the other caiialB, convoying heavy 
goods of different descriptions, such as bar-iron, alum, corn, salt, 
herrings and Btrumings, whiskey, bricks, and tiles. 

Navigation and Foreign Commei'cc . — The Swedes are much given to 
a sea-faring life. Their vessels visit most of the countries contiguous 
to the Atlantic, and they arc also employed iu tho carrying-trade 
between other countries, especially iu the Mediterranean and 011 the 
coasts of South America. Thu mercantile navy in 1852 -numbered 
1407 vessels (carrying to:'other 86,757 lasts), exclusive of those 
carrying less than 10 lasts ; aiid^ Cl steamers. Tho total number of 
foreign (including Norwegian) sbips that entered Swedish ports in 
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1852 Amounted to 7304, carrying 348,093 lasts ; the departiircs num- 
bered 0740 vecMtelB, measujring 342,043 lastii. The imports were valued 
at 29,049,000 crowns ; the exports ot 27,658,000 crowns. The forei^ 
trade extends to most countries in Europe and America. Tlio chief 
imports arc brought from the following countries, which ai*e UHtned in 
order of the values:— the Ilanse Towns, Great Britain, Brazil, Norway, 
Bussia, Denmark, United States, East Indies and Austrull'i, Prussia, 
and the West Indiea Tbo host customers for Swedish exports are 
Greo^ Britain, Denmark, the Hanso Towns, Finuce, Prussia, United 
States, Kussla, and Portugal. 

The Swedish navy in 1854 numbered 10 ships of the line,. 8 frigates, 
8 brigs, 0 schooners, 8 vessels armed with mortars, 22 transports; 250 
gun-boats, and 12 steamers. 

In the Fame year the arniy numbered an aggregate of 144,013 inon, 
exclusive of officers, composed of the Vaerfvaile, amounting to 7092 
men, enrolled by voluntaiy enlistment for six years; the Gothland 
militia, 7021, who serve only in tlio island; the Indcltii (a sort of 
militia, who receive, partly from the crown and x»artly from the landed 
profmetors, an annual ]>aymeTit in money or in kind, besidGS a house 
and pome land), 33,405 ; and 95,295 men riiised by coiiscriptlou, every 
Swode between 20 and 25 years of age being hound to serve. 

• The principal articles of €ixy»oi‘t fmm Sweden are iron and timber. 
Norway takes a cunsbierablc quantity of iron, and sends fish in return. 
Siockiiolm receives from Finlaiul threo fourtlis of the fire-vrood which 
it consumes, tho northern yirovinces not licing uhlo to the 

artichi either so cheap or so good. Finland also exports to Stockholm 
meat, butter, cht'ese, baenn, llour, hides, pitch, and tar. Other articles 
of export arc copper, cobalt, alum, tar, pitch, hemp, oil, paper, tree- 
bark, tobacco and snuiF, bricks, furs, somo linens, vessels, and some 
minor articles. The chief articles of import are sugar, coiTeo, salt, 
fish, hides, cotton-twist, cotton in wool, woollen stiifis, liiions* cottons, 
wine and brandy, wool, flye stuffs, raisins, almonds, peiiper, einnamrn, 
arrack and rum, butter, bacon, tobacco, soap, truiii-oil, ginger, 
lacquered ware, tea, tallu\^^ ytobashes, and oil. 

- - Sweden lias two universities, Upsala and Lund. Tho 
nverngc annual attendance at the former is about 1000 students; at 
tlie latU-r, between 400 and 500. There arc besides, 12 cymuasia for 
higher instniciion, pivyiaratory to the uuivcu'siticH ; 41 birdonis skola, 
or grammar schools; and 40 apologist schools, i\*hi*re tbo common 
brandies are taught, with, i:i sonic instances, French an<l German. 
For di'iuontary education, the law of LSI 2 com maiulcd tho erection 
of a s(!li(iol ill each coniniuno or parisli. Owing to tho sparseuess of 
the ympulatioii Ibis was found to be in iiinny instances impracticable; 
in such cases however the «*otninum'S an* divblcd into districts, each of 
which is visited in turn by anibulatory selioolmasters. SclKiolmasters 
are trained 1 ) 3 ’ govenimcni ami ]>aid by the communes in kind. In 
1850 there wore 2107 stationary and 1351 atiilmlator 3 ’ .sehool in asters? 
Of the iiiaslcrH, 218 were clergy nn*ij and 690 eliiircli clerks. In that 
y^ear, 113,526 cliildrcu were receiving instruntioii iii the stationary 
schools, 126,178 in ambulatory schools, 128,996 wore instructed at 
home, 6223 in the socondaiy schools above named, and 17,4(i5 
in private scliools, making a total of 422,388 allogethcr under 
iiistriiet ion. It is a general ]»ractit:e in Sweden for parents, especially 
those w’ho live in the country, to instruct their chili Iren in the long 
winter cvcnijigs. 

Jliisfort /, — Tho early history of Sweden is known chiefl.v from the 
Sagas, or chronich^s, which jiresciit liblh: more than a eoiifuscd mass 
of fidiles and heroic: legends. Recording to these, tho first dynasty of 
kings was that of the Vngliiigs (so called from the third of their 
number, Freyer-Yiigve, a gi-andson of Odin), w’ho reigned from tho 
arrival of Odin in the north, an event variously fixed at from «.r. 5l» 
to a.D. 250, till about a.T). ()30, wlien the last of these ]U'iiic*4iH, Olaf 
Trrotclift, was exjielled by Iviir Vidfadine, a Daiiisli king of the mce 
of the iSkioldiings, another branch of the progeny of Odin. Tho 
thrones of Sweden and Denmark continued for some tiino united 
under tho descendants of Jvar, till at the death (794) of the famous 
piriito-kiiig Ibignar Lodbrok, who fell in an expedition against the 
English coasts, iSwculeii again became a separate kingdom under his 
second son, lUorn Ironside. lender Bioru U.. grandson of Biorn 
Ironside, Oliristianity was first introduced in Scandinavia; but the 
mass of tho ]icople still adhered to paganism, and Erik, who reigned 
993-1001, yierished ui a yiopular revolt yirovoked by his dfiiiolitinii of 
the heathen loinpLs. 1 1 is son Oliif however (1001-26) formally 
established the Christian faith. The male descendants of Biorii Iron- 
side failing uyioii the death of King Edmund Slcmmo, who fell in 
battle against the Goths of Gothland, a fresh dynasty was founded 
(1056) by Stenkill, under whom tlic Swedes and Goths were for the 
first time united. On the death of Ingu IL, the Swedes confe rred the 
royal dignity on a private individual named Sverkcr (1129-50) ; while 
to obviate tho discontent of the Goths, who supyiorted the claims of 
Erik, a desccndjiut by females of the house of Stenkill, it was agreed 
that Erik should succeed Sverker, and that tho re]>resentativrR of the 
two families should in future reign alternately. The reign of St. Erik 
(1155-61) was signalised hy the final conquest and convei'Rion of the 
Fins, and by the compilation of an excellent code of laws; hut 
after his death tho strange arrangements above mentioned gave rise, 
as might have been foreseen, to cudloss dis’^ensiniis and civil wars. 
The alternate succession was however adhered to through the reign of 
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Charles. With Erik Erikson (1222-5i$» so^^ed Lssspe, or the 
Stammerer, expired the mala line of St. ^k, aa ’that of Sverkei* had 
done with John. ‘ v , 

Waldemari u minor of the Folkungar family, and a nephow af Erik 
IiDCspo by 4he sisters side, was raised to the vacant throne by election 
of the states. Waldc?mar was^dotliroucd (1276) by jbisbintimrhlagnuB 
Laditlms, a wise and politic monarch ; but the' reign of his sou Birger 
(1290-1310) was again ajOcpe of fraternal discord, emling in his depo- 
sition in favour of his infant nephew Magnus Smek (1319-63). who 
also succeeded in right of his inotker to the crown of Norway. The 
long reign of this weak and y^erftdious ytrince was a series of domestic 
treasons and disastrous and civil wars. lie .was deposed by the Diet 
in 1343, and his son Erik Xll. substituted ; and, though restored on 
the death of Erik in 1359. he was soon finally displaced by hia sister's 
son. Albert of Mecklenburg (1363-89). But the rule of Albert was os 
unpopular as tfiiit of hia predecessor ; and he waa overthrown and 
made prisoner (1389) by Margaret, queen of Norway and Denmark. 

This rcnmrkabla princess formed the three realms of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, into a confederate monarchy By tho IXuion of 
Oalmar (1397), the three crowns being declared indissolubly iitaii^ed. 

I thougli the internal ad ministration of each kingdom continued indtfc. 

I pondenl^ and soparale. Margaret was succeeded by her grand-nephew 
I Erik of Pomerania (1413-39). hut liis tyranny irritated the Swedes. 

> who cxyiellcd the Danes in 1433. For nearly a century tho Danish 
I kings struggled to effect the Kubjugatiou of Sweden. Finally, 

I Christian 11., aided by the powerful family of Trollo, defeated and 
slew Stem Sture II. at Bogesuiid. and massacred at Stockholm (1520) 
94 prelates, senators, and nobles of the opposite party. The Swedes 
' now flew to arms uiulor Gustavus Erikson Vasa, the son of one of the 
victims; and the expulsion of the Danes (Christian being opyioi'tunely 
dethroned at the same time in Denmark) was followed by the unntii- 
mouH yirnchimation of GnsLavus as King of tho Swedes and Goths. 
Thus ended the Union of Calmar. 

Tlio Lutheran doctrines were introduced in 1522 hy Glaus Petri, 

! and In 1528 tho Confession of Augsburg was solemnly adopted as the 
I Htandard of luitli hy the king and yieoplc at tho diet of Wosicriis. 
Under Gustavus the country attained a degree of uffiuonce and yiro- 
syierlty hitherto unknown, and was raised from the condition of a 
scmi-barharoiis and dependent territory to the rank of a considerable 
state. But Erik XIV. 41560- S), son and successor of the great Gus- 
tavus. was ii gloomy and cruel tyrant. lie became insane from 
remorse for the slaughter of the Store family (1507), and was deposed 
in favour of his brotlier John HI. (1568-92), who coufiiied Erik in a 
dungeon, and at length (1577) put him to death. Tho rule of John 
was at first yiroaporous ; but the attempts whicli he made to restore 
Catholicism gave rise to religious disputes which occu])lcd a great y>art 
of hia reign. John w’us succeeded by his son Siglsrniind (1592-1604), 
who hud in 1587 been elected king of Ptihmd in right of his mother: 
but Ills u))cu prufession of Catholicism spceilil}’' alienated the Swedes, 
a civil war commenced, which continued till 1004. the king being 
supported by Polish troops. At length the diet of Norrkbping for- 
mally prohibited the obnoxious faith, and raised the duke of Siider- 
mania to the throne os Charles IX. (1604-11) in the place of his nephew. 
From this rovoliitioii arose the Swedo-Polish war of succession, •which 
rbntiniicd almost without inter mission for sixty years (l(i00-60). 
Charles IX. was succeeded by hia son, the famous Custavus Adolphus 
(1611-32). The first acts of bis reign were directed to the improvc- 
ineiits of his kingdom, in which lie was aided by his illustrious minister 
OxensUern. By the yieaco of Stolbova (1617), concluded under the 
iiiediatioii of England, itiiHsia ceded nil her remaining territory on the 
B:dtic; and the king, heading his army against the Poles, took lliga 
(1021), ami subdued Livonia and Polish Prussin, which were ceded to 
Sweden (1629) by tlie truce of Altmurk. Ills arms were now turned 
towards German}’, where tho success of Austria in the Thirty Years’ 
War Kcemcil to threaten Protestantism with aiiiiihilatiun ; and being 
chosen capUiin-gcuoral of tlic Protestant lengiic, he landed in Pomer- 
ania June 1630: his c.'impaigns and victories occupied him till hia 
fail in tho moment of triuiny>li at the battle of liutzen (November 6. 
1632). 

Cliiistiiia (1632-51), the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, succeeded 
at the age of six yeais, under the guardianshiyi of Oxeiisticm, who 
I administered the kingdom with cousuinmato ability. A war with 
Denmark (1643-45) tiTniinated to tho nd vantage of Sweden by tho 
peace of Bromsobro; and at the general peace of Westphalia (1648), 
Sweden received Pomerania, Hugcu, Bremen, Ac., with the annexed 
I rights as a state of the empire ; acquisitions which elevated licr to 
I the rank of a first- rate nower. Tu 1654 Christina abdicated the crown 
in favour of her cous^ tbo Count Palatine of Deux-l*oiits, retired to 
I Fiiinco, and aftc?rwards to Borne, where she died a Boman Catholic in 
I 1689, The new king, Charles Gustavus (1654-66), renewed the war 
with Poland, overran -the country, and attocked Denmark, which had 
sided with Poland, obtaining by the peace of Uoskildo, in 1658, tho 
oossion of Scania ami the other Danish provinces beyond tho Sound. 
Ill a Buhsequent attack on Denmark the Sivcdes were repulsed from 
Coy)euhagcu by tho assistance of the iVussuuis and the Dutch, and the 
disappointed ambition of the king is said to have hastened his death. 
During the minority of Jiis son Cluirles XL (1660 97), tho long contest 
with Poland was concluded (1660) by peace of Oliva; Livouin. 
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Estlinnia, and Oeael were conflrxnod to Swollen, and the cluim of the 
roliah kingfl to the Swodieh crown was given up. In the war wHIi 
rrussia and Denmark (lC7r>-79), the Swedes were Avorsted, but at the 
]»eace of Fontainebleau (1079) they regained nil that they lost. 
Thii reign was also the epoch of llic first struggle botweiwj ino crown, 
Bupported by the burghore and i>t?aK.'intB, and the power of the senate 
and nobles. In 1093 the king w'as formally decMred absolute by an 
net of the diet. He died in 1007, leaving h» dominions to his son, 
the famous Charles Xll. (1097-1718). then ^^oly fifteen, in tho 
Btate of prosperity and organisation; but tho inexperience of the 
young king tempted tho attaelcB hi« neighhonrs, and a coalition 
was formed against him (16»P; by Poland, Donmark, and Uusaia. 
CborloR tesumed the offimii/ire, and loading his forces first against 
Denmark, in six weeks r«Mluced the king to sue for ponce : he next 
utterly routed the before Narva ; then invading Poland he ex- 
pelled tho king, wderick Augiistus, elector of Saxony, and dictated 
the election ^^^^bislaiis Leezinki (1701) in his mom. Hut his inva- 
sion of (1708-9) was fatal to his sclicmcs of ambition, and in 

tho CP**'®*’ ^ b** conquests, in spite of the cATorts 

of iiB geniirals, were lost as rapidly ns they had been gained. In 1715, 
while lie was endeavouring to re-establish his power both by arms and 
by tho diplomacy of his minister Oiirtz, he fell at the 8iogc^ of Fredcric- 
siinll in Norwayt leaving his kingdom on the verge of ruin. His sister 
IHricn-Eleonom (1718-J20), after she had been compelled to renounce 
her hereditary riglit, resigned tlie crown in favour of her husband 
Frederick of Hcsse-Ousscl (1720-51). The treaty of Nystad with Russia 
(1721) at length gave piMicc to the exhausted kingdom ; but lugria, 
Ijivonia, Ksthoiiifi, Cnrclia, Oesel, &c., AVei'c ceded to the czar. For 
the iie.xt twenty ycai's tho court of Stockholm was a scene of foreign 
intrigue and corruption, in which the Hats, or French party, and the 
Caps, or Uussiaii faction, alternately i^rodomiiiated. Agriculture and 
commerce neverthelesH flourished. LiuDacus and his disciples gave a 
n«.‘W impulse to science, and legislation was improved by the publica- 
tion of a new code (1731). The nsceiidatiey of the Hats led to a war 
(1741) with Russia, in ivhich the Swedes were everj’whcro defeated, 
and at tho peace of Abo (1743), through JlritiBh mediation, part of 
Finland was ceded to Russia. 

The mign of Adolphus Frederick (1751-71) was peaceful in its foreign 
relations, with the exception of the share taken against Prussia, 
through the influence of tho Hats, in tho Seven Years' War. His 
soil Giistavus III, (1771-92), in 1772, supported by tho army and the 
body of the people, forcibly rc])ealed the constitution of 1720, re- 
establishing the relative ]iowers of the various branches of govern- 
ment nearly ivs before 1680 : >vhil(* tlic paHy names of Hats and Cups 
were for over ])rohibited, tlio use of torture abolished, and the prf?Hs 
declared free. In 1780Swcdi*n joined the Armed Neutmlity of the 
northern powers against England, headed by the czarina; and in 1783 
a commercial treaty was concluded with the United iStatos of Amorica. 
An alliance with tlie Porto (1787) led to a war the next year w’ith 
Russia, iiTid with Denmark as her ally : but the inuiiuouM conduct of 
the Swedish ofiicore, wdio refused to iuvade Russia wdthoui orders from 
the States, produced tho Act of Safety (17tS9), which gsive the king 
absolute ]M>wer of war and ])eace, at tho same time abolishing the 
senate? the last stronghold of aristocratic power. The peace of Wcr«*Ja 
(1 790) was concluded on the basis of mutual restoration, lii 1792 Gus- 
tevus was assassinated, and his successor, Oustavus IV. (1792-1809), 
Ibruicd an alliance in 1805 with Riissin and I'kigland against Napo- 
leon 1.; but the French occujiied Pomerania andStralsund (1807); and 
Russia, after the conferences of Tilsit, turned her arms against her 
late bU^, and seized upon Finland, the impregnable fortress of Svea- 
borg being, it is said, betrayed by the governor. An auxiliary force 
of 1 1,000 English, under Sir .Tohn Moore, was dismissed without ellect- 
ing anything : the Danes also declared war ; and Tornea and the Aland 
Isles wore taken by the Russians (JS09). These multiplied misfor- 
tunes were ascribed to the incapacity of the king, who was considered 
tn have shown s 3 'iiiptomH of mental derangement; and he was deposed 
(March 180i») by a conspiracy of military officers, his uncle Charles XIII. 
(1809-l8n»«*ing calloil to the throne to tho exclusion of the son of 
Gii-tavus, \vho was dechirod iucapaljle of over inheriting. The |>eace 
of hrederickshum w*ith Russia (1809) was dearly purchased by the 
cession ot k inland, East Rothiiia, and Aland (or nearly one foui'th of 
the teiTitory, with one-third of the population, of the kingdom) : liiit 
k ranee restored Pomerania (1810) on tho adoption of tlui continenta'. 
system prescribed by Napoleon 1. In 1810, on the election of a 
Crown Prince, in consequence of the age of the king and the want of 
an heir, the choice of tho states fell on B-jriiadotte, prince of Ponte- 
Oorvo, the ablest of the marshals of Na]Hdeon^ BerUf'idotto assumed 
the reins of government; but though compelled ly Franca to declare 
war against England, lie too clear!}' perceived tho true interests of 
Sweden to enter on active hostilities; and, on the reverses of Napo- 
leon I. in Russia, peace and allianco was concluded wdth England at 
Orehro, and with Russia at Abo. During tho War of Liberation (1 813) 
in Germany the Swedish troops wore Jeil by tho crown-prince, and 
their services were rewarded by the acquisition pf Nmway, 

which Denmark was oompelleil to cede by the jieace of Kiel, Sweden 
at the same time resigning to Prussia Pomerania and her remaining 
Uermiin iioHsessions. The tw'o crowns were declared indistjoluhly 
united, though each kingdom retained its separate constitution. On 


the death of the king in 1818 the crnwn-priiico mounted tho throne 
as Charles XIV., and was crowned at Stockholm and Trondlyom ; 
and his rule was marked by tlie uniforni and iiiereasing prosperity of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms. Notwithstanding the loss of Finland, the 
coniinerce of Sweden is now more than double what it was in 1800, 
and tho opening of the Gotha Canal in 1 832 greatly added to tho 
facilities for internal water-communication. The present sovereign, 
0.scar I., succeeded his father in March 18'b4. 

Ry tho Swedish constituthm of 3 800 the crown is declared heredi- 
tary iu the male line, and the king is required to profess the Lutheran 
religion, which is the ostablishod creed of the realm. The state-council 
consists of nine members, of whom six are appointed by tho king, hut 
three of these must be civil functionaries ; the chancellor and tho 
ministers of justice and foreign ntfairs arc ex-oificio members ; and 
the four socintaries of state may be summoned to give advice on 
matters relating to their own departments. Tho king has a negative 
voice on the resolutions of the diet, and the right to introduce 
measuroB for their coiisidorathni : but ho can neither control the 
freedom of their dclibi'nitions, nor (without their sanction) impose 
new taxes, contract loans, or alienate any jinrt of the territory. The 
flict, or parliament of the kingdom, in which resides the supremo 
legislative power, consists, as of old, of the four orders of nobles, 
clergy, burghers, and peasants (landholders who arc not noble). In 
the house of nobles, tlie head of each of the 2390 noble families lins 
a seat by right, but seldom more than 409 to 500 attend. U'he eccle- 
siastical oifler (of which the archbishop of TTpsala is always itresideiit) 
consists, besides tho twelve bishops, of about sixty deputies from the 
various dioceses. The presidents of the burgher and peasant houses 
are named by the king, and a small property qualification is required 
for a deputy : the jiropiu* number of burgher representatives is 97 ; 
the peasant deputies should be 14 4, ret iimed by difi'erent districts ; 
hut the full number rarely if ever make their appearance. Tho four 
orders sit and dediberate soineliiues separately, and at other times 
altogether ; and in ordinary cases tlie question is carried or lost by a 
Biliipio majority. The diet meets at tStockliolm every fifth year, aiuL 
the session sliouhl close at tho end of three months, unless iircvciited 
by presx of businef's. 

SWINDON, Wiltshire, a market-town, and, conjointly vrith limn- 
woiiTiT, the seat of a l*oi>i’-Lsiw Union, in the ])arish of Swindon, is 
situated on an cminenee, in 51'* 33' N. Jak. 1" 4;V W. Jong., distant 
19 miles N.E. by N. from Devizes, 80 miles W. from London by road, 
and 77 miles by the Great Western railway. 'Jlic po]nilation of the 
]>arisli of Swindon in 1851 was 4 876. The living is a rectory in the 
archdeaconry of Bristol and 4 li 0 ee.se of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Swindon has been considerably increased since Ibc c^tablirthmcnt of 
the railway station Insrc^. Tlie streeis arc liglited with gas. A now 
town has sprung up in connection w'itli tho locomotive engine-factory 
of the Great Western railway company. A new cluirch, a parsonage, 
and scvcnil cliaiiels have been erected. There are a hainisomc new 
gothic parish church ; cliripids for Wedeyan Mt^tliodists and Iiiilc 
pendents; National schoids, partly endowed; and a. savings bank. 
There is a new uiurket-house of stone in the Doric stylo. Tho market 
is on Monday for corn and provisions, and for cattle every alternate 
Monday : there arc five yearly fairs. 

SWINEFOUI), county of Mayo, Ireland, a market-town and the scat 
of a l\)or-Tjaw TTnioii, is seated on a feeder of tlie river Moy, in 53'' 57' 
N. lat., 8*" 54' W. long., distant by road 16 milc.s N.E. by E. from 
Castlebar, 131 miles W. .N'.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 
w'as 997 . Swineford }’oor-Law Union compriiu*s 22 electoral divisions, 
witb an area of 152,59*1 acres, and a population in 1851 of 46,922, 
The town contains a church, a Rnmnn Catholic chapel, a coiirt-houso, 
market-house, dispensary, the l.’nion workhouse, a constabulary bar- 
rack, and bridewell. Quai'tcr and x'l^tty sessions arc hold. There are 
three annual fairs. 

,S WINEM i J N DE. I iStltttn.] 

SWINESHEAD, or SWJNSTEAD. fLiNtmNSinnE.J 

S WINFORl ). [■.STAFFOUDsirrur.] 

SWITZERLAND (Seh\veitz, Suisse, Svizzera), a mountainous 
country in Enropif, situated between 45" 48' and 47'' 49' N. lat,, 
5" 55' and 19" 30' E. long., is bounded W. by France, between 
Basel on the Rhine and Geneva on the* Hlioiit^, the boundary being 
formed by one of tin? ridges of the tlura Mountains, and by the 
river Doubs, an ofiiuont of the Rhone ; S. by Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Austrian Italy, the boimdary-lino being formed generally by the Lake 
of Geneva, high ranges of the Alps, and a ])art of tho crest of tho main 
chain of that great mountain system ; E. by tho Tyrol and Bavaria, 
from which it is separutod by lofty mountain ranges, and by the Rhine 
from Saigans to tho Lake Coiistanz ; and N. by the Jjakc of Constanz 
and the Rliiue, which divide Switzerland fi'om Wilrtemberg and Baden. 
I The territory of tho canton of SchalThauseii, and the territory of 
I Eglisau, belonging to the canton of Ziirieh, however, lie on tho Baden 
! siiiu of the Rhine. I'he town of Guustaiiz and a small tract round 
I it, on ilio south side of the Lake of Constanz, bidong to Baden. 

Switzerland extends a little more tlian 180 miles near 40** 30' N. lat., 
I where its length from west to cant is greatest, and about 1 30 miles 
; at 9" E. long., where it is widest. The boundary however is most 
{ irregular : from the head of the Vul Foruiazza in Piedmont to the 
Rhine below Eglisau tho width is only 70 miles; and between theVal 
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Forinassza uiid ilio Uliiiio near Sargaiia, on tUo Tyi*oleao bo^er, tbe 
distance only just exceeds 60 miles. Tlio^ area of Switzerland is 15,1 79 
hquare niiUs ; the populatiuii, according to the eonsuH of 1S50, 
amounted to 2,392,7*10, of whom 971.809 wore Ciitliulics, 1,416,786 
Ti'otestaiJlB elilofly of the Calvinist faith, 31 16. Tews, and 2198 wore 
houseless or vagrants. Tho number of foreigners, including I'efugeca, 
siniounted to 71,570. 

Tho surface of Switzerland profiouts a greater variety than most 
couutries of Europe. Monte llosa, on the southern boundary, attains 
an elevation of 15,226 feet above tho S(»i-level; while tho sur- 
face of the Ubiiie iit Tlosel is only SOO feet, aud that of the Lago 
Msiggiore, on the southern boundary, only C78 foot above tho boo. 
Tho greater part of the country is uioiiniaiuoiis. Tho ranges of tho 
Aljis'iiud their niiinerous olisots extend over tho southern aud suutli- 
eastern districts, and occu|)y about ouo-half of Switzerland. Along 
its western boundary run the ridges of the Jura Mountains. The 
country between these two moimtaiii systems has towards tho Bonth 
the form of a plain, iniersperBed with Isolated hills ; and towards the 
north it is tmvei'sed by ridges or groups of hills of moderate elevation. 
Thus Switzerland is naturally divided into four regions; the Alps, 
the Floin, the Uilly Country, and the Jura Mountains. 

I. The Region of the Alps, which is tho Tuost extensive, is divided 
from the IMaiii and Hilly Country by a lino which begins on the north 
bank of the Lake of Coueva, at tlie town of Vevay, and riiiming north 
by east passes over Mont Molesson, W'hieh may bo considered as tiie 
most western siiuitnib coiiuceted with the Al]i.s in these purls. It 
traverses tho river Saaiie at Cniyero, nortb oast of Mont Molesson, 
and tbonce runs oast by north tu the wostern extremity of the Lake 
of Thun. From the mu'lhcrn shores of the Lake of Thun it runs 
again north by east to Mont Naipf, wliicli is on the boundary- 
lino between the cantons of 1'uni ainl iaizcrn, near 47" N. laU, •-/' 
]<]. long. From Mont Napf it runs due east to tho iiorLhern extremity 
of tin: Lake of Lu/.cm'ii, and theiic east by ncirth crussiiig the Ijake of 
Ziig to Mont lluchE/.el, which is near tin: most .southern ]iart of 
llie Lake of Znricli. i'rom this juiint it fullow.s the dejnvssioii whicli 
rums east by c^oiith fivnii the J^ake t»f Ziiricli through tho valley of the 
Limmat, the Lake of Wallmisladt, and tho low groiiiid which extends 
iVoiu tho ear'tiTU I'xt.rcTuity of the last- mt:nt lone d lake to Sargaiis and 
til’! banks of the Khijui. The whole country BoutU of ibis lino is 
occupied by Ibo mountain masses aud chains of the Alps, and only n 
suiull ]u)rtioii of it is cultivable; a larger portion, which is on the 
u]>per tlcelivities of tho mountains, is available ns pasture-ground. 

The natural division of tbe Alp.s of SwitzeMaiid is formed by the 
immense mountaiji knot wbii-h is on tho west of the mountain pass of 
the Saint Cotluird, aud siiiTtionds the sources of the Uhdno. A space 
exceeding lOb sipiarti miles rises above the Huow-line, and is «»vci'topped 
by numerous jioiiitud summits, rising fn)m to 12,000 hse-t abjive 

tbe Hoa. Tlie most reinjirkablc of these summits are the Ciallcnistoek, 
ilic CletseherlHirii, the Ihechtenhorii, tho IViftenstuok, the Sustenhoru, 
and the Spilzliberg. I'Voiii this mouiitaiu knot a chain rims north- 
ward, and termiuutos at tlic narrow ebamiel wbleii couneel s the Luke 
of IJri with that of Luzern. 'I'iiis rliaiii contains several lofty siiu]trut.s, 
among which is the 'J'itlis, Jl, lu6 feet high, and the CriuM' Itothstuck, 
10,065 feet high. The chain which extends Rontliward from the 
mouiiLdn knot l)utweoii Val Forma/./.a on the west and Valle Maggia 
on tho east iloes not coiitaiji any summit whieh rises above tbe snow- 
line, though several of them are betWi-oii (iOOU and 7000 feet Idgh. 
From tlie western edge iif the moiiutaiii knot issue two ranges, of 
which the TiortlnTii, called the 11eriic.r0 Alp.s, west by south ; and 

tho Bouthi'rii, cidUMl the Lepontian Alps, runs south-west. Two other 
ranges braiieli oil' from tlie east .side of the mountain knot. The 
southern, whieh runs iie.arly e.ast, is called the iwluetiau Alps, and near 
O'" 50' I'i hoig. iliviileis into two ranges, of which the northern is c:d]e^l 
the SopiiuHT Alps and the southern iliu Lerniua Aljis. These two 
i*anges how'cvcr ilo not run ea-Nt, but north ciust, and exteinl beyond 
the boundury-liiic of Switzerland into 'J'yi’ol. Tho northerii raugt?, 
branching off from the riiouiitain knot of the Suint Gothard on the 
east, is also compndiended iiinlor the general namt; of the Khictiaii 
Alps, but lias lately received the name of tiie. Liidi 1 tango, from its 
higheat summit. It runs norlh-e^ist, and tenuiiiates lu-ar the iisiuks 
of the Khiue betweini 46" 4b' and 47' N. lat. 9'hese niouiitain regions 
and the vulloys incl ised between them differ considerably in their 
productive powers. 

The buHiu of the Upper illione, which con.stit\ites the canton of 
Valais, is inclosed by the two must elevated and widest ranges of the 
Alps, the Lepontian and Feiinino Alps on tho south, and tho Renieso 
Alps on the north. The Bouthcrii range runs from the great mouiitaiu 
knot south south-w'est as far an the mountain paas of the Simplon, a 
diatauco of about 30 miles, and bo fur it beans the name of the 
Li^trtUian Alps. Its moan elevation is about 7560 feet, but Revcral 
BuininitB attain 10,600 feet; the width dues not exceed 10 miloB. 
There are several glaciers, but none of them of groat extent. Some 
of them descend to the vicinity of tlie i’ass of the Simplon, over which 
the great road leads from tho Valais to Italy. 

TJiis roiul, wliioh not long ago W'os considered one of the most 
xnaguificeut works of modern times, was made l>y tho French govern- 
ment between 1866 and 1865. It connects the town of Briegg in 
Valois with Domo d’Ossolu in Tiedmout, and is about 38 miles long. 


The width is about nine yards, and it.H rise and fall only about ono 
iuch and a cpiarter for every yard, bo that it can easily be passed by 
aarriages. It runs in moat places between steep and nearly perpen- 
dicular rocks, and at six places tunnels 36 feet high, with ojicuings at 
the side to admit light, liave been made through the rock. In several 
other places the road traverses precipices of great deiith by means of 
substantial briclgts. The highest part of the rood is 6576 feet above 
the aca-lcvel : Briegg is 2334 feet, and Domo d’Cssola 1604 feet above 
tho sea-lcvcl. Tho road is in parts exposed at certain sooroiih to the 
ravages of torrants and avalanches, and is frequently out of repair. 

West of tho Fuss of the iSiinplou are the Pennine Alp», winch rise 
much higher, and occupy a much greater surface. The highest jiart 
of this rauge extends from the Fass of the Simplon, nearly duo south, 
about 20 miles, to tho enormous mouhtaiu mass of Motile Rosa, 
where It turns west, and iu that direction extends to the ttortheru 
part of tho moniituiu mass of Mont Blanc. [Blakc, Mont.] With 
the exception of two or tbroe passes not much exceeding the elevation 
of 8000 feet above the sou level, the general clcvuticju approaches to 
the height of 10,000 feet above the sea; and the higher part of this 
range, wdth the exceptitm of tho iiasscB, is covered with snow all the 
year round. TLiis elevated mountain tract in of great extent. On its 
eastern edge are the summits of Muut Furaiiraiico, Cimii du Jazzi 
(13,840 feet high), and Monte Rosa (15,226 feet) ; and on itn southern 
edge, Mont Ccrviti (14,764 feet), Mont Combia (14,126 feet), aud 
Mont Velan (11,013 feet), and Bcverul other summits of equal ele- 
vation. Towards the east and south the moiiiituius descend with a 
rapid declivity, ami the valleys on that side in I’icdmout arc iuhabiteil 
to the vicinity of the most elevated ma-^s. But on tlie uurlJi the high 
imisscs extend many miles without falling below the siiow-liuo, and 
arc overtopped by many summits rising to tbe height of 12,060 feet 
above the sen. Tliey terminate about 6 mile.s from the banks of tlie 
Rhone. A tract botwoeii the JSimplan on the ea.st and Alont Combin 
on the west, and incusiiring iu that direction 30 miles, with an average 
breutlth of 1 5 iiiilca, is covered with snow, ice, and glaciei'.j, wdtli tlie 
exception of only two valle 3 's, Saa'i lunl Sun Nicolai, whieh are inha- 
bited, and, uniting about 5 miles from tlui banks of the Rhone, are 
called the Valhy of Vin|». 

The Vatfci/ of the lihCmv lies north of the moiinbiiu region which 
lioH just been described. [RuoNr..] lb i.s about 92 miles long, its 
eaMti ru poi'tioij, as fur down as Briegg, varies between a quarter and 
half a mile iu width. Below the conllueiico of the Rhone with the 
Visp the valley is from one to two miles wide, and in a few ])laces 
the width is greater. Besides tho valley of the Visp, the braiichcB of 
which are iuhaliited to the distance of eighteen miles Iroiii the Rhone, 
several lateral valleys o]ien into tlie valley of the Rhone, which are from 
a quarter to half a iiiilu wide, and inhabited to tho extent of six rnilc.'^ 
from tlie banks of the river. They occur in both the southern aud 
uorlberii niouiitain chains, and thus the inhabited portion of this part 
of the country occupies about twelve miles in width. But between Sion 
niitl Martigiiy the unbroken mountain masscB ap[iroaelL the river, and tho 
iuhaliiied truet is not more than two or three uiiles wide. Below tlic 
givat bend, tho rocky masses of tlie Dent dc-Moreh^s on tho east, and 
of the Deiit-Uu-Mldi on tho west, apjirouch so near to the river, that 
iu bcvural places there is hardly room euougii for a road along the 
banks of the stream. About eight miles from its influx into the Lake 
of Genova, the low ground along tho liaiiks of the river becouies two 
miles wide. Tb is a swampy tract, very little elevated above the lovi l 
of the lake, which is about 1210 feet above the sea-level. Thu descent 
of the valley auiounts tu 3720 feet. Above Briegg corn remains iu tho 
ilelds till the beginning of October, and it is rcu]ied west of Sion in 
the month of June. The climate in the higher parts is cold even iu 
summer; whilst in the lower, ut the same season, tho thcrinoineter 
frequently rises to 88'' auil 90''. Only tliu couiiuoii grains and root.s 
of northern J<hiropo are eulLivatud above Briegg, and some fruit-trees 
do not grow ; the lower districts produce maize ; and the vino, 
ulmoiid, and iig tree flourish. 

thi the northern side of the valley of the Rhone are the Bcnicsc 
Alps, the most elevated edge of whieh is parallel to the course of the 
river. Their eastern extremity is formed by a ridge called tht? 
Griiu.si'l, over whieli a miile-ruad leads from the valley of lliisli to 
that of tlie Rhone. The higbest part of this road is 8366 fet't al)o\ e 
the level of the sea. To the west of tlie Grimsel and the valley of 
llasli begius the hirgcHt continuous mass of ice and snow on the AlpB. 
It exteud.'r on both sides of the highest edge of the range, anti occupies 
from east to west, from the valley of liasU to that of Kandcr, a space 
30 miles long iu a straight line, and from north to south a space of 
aboiit 26 miles, constituting nearly the whole of tim country* between 
tbe lakes of Brienz and Thuu and the vidley of the Bhone. Its area 
is about 600 square miles. Tho outer edges of this region only uro 
indented by three short valleys, Lotsch, Griii' lei wait 1. and Lauter- 
biomnen, wdiich aro inhabited. Tho valltrj’s of Grindclwald mid 
Lauterbruuuen are annually visited by iiian.v ftjrcigncrit, us they oiler 
tho most easy access to tho glaciers. ]t^rom tliia imiiicnse lake of icc 
rise numerous summits, chieO^' in the form of pyramids : along tho 
highest portion of the rogitm, irom east to west, are the Filisteraar- 
horu (14,167 feet), tho Mbnch (13,502 feet), ilie Jungfrau (13,621 feet), 
the Brei thorn (12,462 feet), tho Altols (12,172 feet), the Riuderhom 
(11,683 feet), tho Wildstriibol (10,980 feet), and between them several 
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oiherB hardlyauferior in iilovutinn. To tbe north of this RcriuR arc other 
Kummits, amoiif; which tho highest arc the Eiger (12,922 foet), the 
Sebreokhom (13,44-4 feet), the Wetterhoi*n (12,220 feet), tho Rlumlis 
Alp (12,145 feet), and tho Doldcrhom (1 1,920 feet). The Kaiilhorn, not 
far from the Ijake of Brienz, risoa only to 8750 feet, but it is frequently 
ascended by travellers on account of the xiingiiili<^ut view which it 
offers of the nuuioroun niouutaiuH and glaciers which lie to the south 
of iti At the western extremity of this region a road leads from the 
valley of the Kander to the valley of Lotsch in the Valais. It traverses 
the ridge called the Geinmi, and in its most elevated point rises 6446 
feet above the sea. It is partly cut through rocks, and only practicable 
for beasts of btinlcn. 

Tho valley of tho Kander separates this region from that which lies 
farther west, and in which the Alps rise above the siiow-lino only in a 
few places. The highest part of the inouiituins continueB to run 
Kouth-west, as far as the threo-headed summit, called the Diahlerets, 
or tho TcMifolslidrner, which is nearly due north of the grcMit bond of 
the Uhdue and pomewhnt more than 12 miles from it. The iiasscs 
over this chnin vary between 3000 and 5000 feet in elevation, but 
some of the Httmmits rise above the snow-line and nttaln more than 
10,000 feet. The highest summits from east to west arc the Glctschor* 
horn (10,393 feet), the Wildhom (10,724 feet), the Arpolhorn (10,948 
feet), and the Diablerots (10,447 feet). At the Diublercts the chain 
divides into two branches, one of which rims south-south-west and 
toriiiiimtes on the banks of the Rliono, op])OHiie tho Deiit-du-Midi, 
in high rocks ; the other extends westward towards the eiistorn 
extremity of the Lake of Geneva, and in approaching the lake turns 
gradually to tho north and terminates in Mont Molessou (6577 feet). 
Tu the first of those two chains is Mont M overall (9882 feet) and the 
Dcnt-des-Moreles (9567 feet), and in tho second IMout Dldonhorn 
(10,362 feet). Though these summits and a few others rine above the 
snow-lino, tliey occur at con.siderable distances from one other, and tho 
glaciers which surround thorn are of coiiijianitivdy small extent. 

Tlic country which extends north of the Ilemese range, between tbci 
Kander on the east and the Saane River on the wi\st, and torminates 
in the parallel of the northern oxtreniity of the Lake of Thun, is a 
mountaiiiouH country : but it does not appear that the summits which 
are always covered with snow are numerous; several Hunimits attain 
an elevution of 8(t00 feet above the sca-lcvel, and from 4000 to 5000 
feet above their base. The form also of tbo-ic mountains differs from 
that of the higher Alps, their summits not teriuiinitiug in ]>eakR or 
sharp ridges, but being rounded and rather flat at the top ; tho rlccli- 
vities are generally sU'cp, though much less .so than tlioi^e of tho 
higher mouutuiiiH. In many places the higher parts of the ridges and 
groups are above the line of vegetation, but as the lower declivities 
are covered with fine grass, which supplies excellent pasture during 
tho summer mouths, and >vith trees, this region coiitaius a much 
greater portion of productive land than the other parts of the Alps, 
though tho proportion which is cultivated is voiy small. Tt is erni> 
ueiitly a country of pasture. The most continuous ridge of mountains 
in this part of the country is that which lies nearest to the preceding 
region, and extends to the west of the valley of the Kander, from the 
great range to tho banks of the Luke of Thun, wlicro it terminates 
in Mont Nieseu (7824 feet). Among the isolated summits is the 
Stoekhorn, which is west of the Lake of Thun, 721 3 feet high. 

The of Jladit at the must southern oxtremity of which tho 

river Aar originates in the Aar Glacier, lies between the largest fields 
of ico and snow, and extends in the form of a semicircle more than 
20 miles to the influx of tho Aar into the Lake of Brienz. Though 
the valley in the upper parts is only betworn a quarter anil half a mile 
wide, and in tho lower between half a mile ami a inib^, several short 
valleys open into it from all sides, and the declivities of the moun- 
tains which inclose these lateral valle 3 's, and those of the principal 
valley, contain rich posture. The lower part of the valley is jiartly 
cultivated and partly meadow-gwuiiid. There are extonsivo planta- 
tiouK of walnut-trees. Tho low and leA'el tract wliicli lies between 
the lakes of Lrienz and Thun, and is about four miles long auil two 
miles wide, is fertile, well cultivated, anil has extensive plautatious of 
walnut-trees. The climate herci is so temperate that the flowers blossom 
in the month of February. Along tho northern banks of tbe Lake €>f 
Thun the mountains approach close to the water; but as they are 
not high, nor their sides precipitous, there is a coni^iderable tract 
between them and the lake, which is used for tho cultivation of grain, 
plantations of vines and trees, and us pasture-ground. There is a 
similar tract of greater extent on tho south of the lake ; and towards 
tho western extremity of the lake tho mountains disajipoor and the 
plain begins. 

The country which extends north-east of the river Aar and the 
lakes of Brio|iz and Thun to tlie Lake of liuzem, is much less moun- 
taiiioiis and broken than tho region south of tho I .nke of Thun ; the 
mean elevation of this region is about 2000 feet. Tho mudt elevated 
tract is north of the Lake of Brienz, where tho Uothhorn attains 7530 
feet above the sea, the Tannhom 6962 feet, and the Uohgant 7352 
foot. Among the numerous summits which are dispersed over the 
country north of them are Mount Filatus, south-west of the town of 
Luzom, 6904 feet above tho sea-level ; and Mount Napf, which is the 
north-western point of this region, is only .6277 feet. The surface of 
tliis couutiy is a succession of ra])id acclivities and declivities, with 


very small tracts of level ground botwoon them. Nearly tho whole of 
the country is pasture-ground, except the vicinity of the Lake of 
Luzera, where large tracts are planted with walnut- and chestnut- 
tn^es. 

Along tho eastern edge of the mountain knot, west of tho pass of 
St-Gothanl, lies tho valley of the Upiier Retisa, the upper part of 
which, called the valley of Ursern, is extremely cold, being in its 
lowest part 4644 feet above tho sea-level; Hie lowest part, or the 
valley of Uri, has a very temperate climate, being little elevated above 
the surface of tho Lake of Luzern, or about 1500 feet above the sea. 
In the valley of Ursem tlie winter lasts eight months, and even during 
the remainder of the year a fire is constantly kept up. No grain is 
cultivated, but there are good pastures. The valley of Uri produoes 
maize and other grain, and also peaches and chestnuts. The highest 
part of tho mountain road of tho St.-Gotliard, which passes through 
this valley, is about 7100 feet above tlio sea. 

Tho country between tho valley of the Rcuss and the Lake of Tjuzem 
on the west, that of Wallenstadt on the north, and the valley of the 
Upper Rhine on the east and south, is, jirobably the most broken 
portion of tho mountain region of the Alps in Switzerland. The valleys 
are extrciindy xiarmw, and tho declivity of the surrounding mountains 
is exceedingly broken, and so steep that large tracts on tho moun- 
tains' sides are bare of tt*ecs and bushes, and only a very small surface 
is fit for pasture. TJio upper part of the mountains consists either 
of sharp narrow ridges or of isolated summits, which generally con- 
stitute largo masses with a very uneven surface. The mountains, 
though connected with one another by I'idges, arc not disposed in 
regular ranges, but scaltcrod over the surface in the grciitost disorder, 
except along the valli^y of the Rhino, where they form a tolerably 
contiiiut>iiH range. 'J'his range, the most northern of the three ranges 
coiiif>rehcuded under tho name of the Rlisiutiuii Alps, and now com- 
monly called the range of tho Diidi, is eonuectod with the mountains 
which line the valley of tho Aar on the e.a»t, and tlicmce runs cast- 
north-cast over the Krispall, the Obrnilpeiistuck (10,873 feet), the 
Dtidi (11,811 feet), the Kisteiiberg (11,068 feet), the Scheibo (10,000 
feet), umi tho Graiie ITiirner (9338 feet), terminating near the Rhine, 
and on both sides of the deep and closed valley of the Tamiiia, in 
])recipitous inasseK of rock. • The glaciers on this chain are iiiitiieivms, 
but with tho excejitioii of those wdiieh surround the Dodi and KisLeii- 
herg, they arit not of great extent. In the country north of this 
range there is also a considerable iiuiiibcr of single mountains, which 
risj above the snow-line, as the Windgellon (10,336 foot), the Seheer- 
horn (10,809 feet), the (Jlaridcu Alps (10,489 feet), the ihivo moun- 
taiiiH of Gliirnisch, of wliich tho most oluvati‘d, }[(»ch Glilriiisch, rises 
to 9509 feet, the Kilrpfstoek (8954 feet), and several ethers. But as 
these innuii tains are isolated, the glaciers are of siuall extent, fl'liu 
mountains are less elevaled aU»iig the northern edge of this rogiuu ; 
tlie Miirtschenstock, whicJi runs along the southern banks of the 
Lake of Wallenstadt, attains an elevation of only 7750 feet above the 
sou-level. Tn praceediug north-west, the mountains decrease in eleva- 
tion, and their declivities ara inueli more gentle. But thouch the 
declivities of tho mouiitaiiis arc generally accessible to c;itble, and 
Bup]»]y paKture-groiiiid, few places arc cultivated. There are however 
some large tracts which are planted with vines ami other fruit-trees. 
The narrow valleys of this tract have a temperate climate. 

The valley of the f/pprr Jlhitui extends along the Jthiiio from its 
source in Mount Badus to its influx into the Lake of (.'oiist;iQZ. It is 
about 90 miles long. The upper ]>art of tho valley runs from south- 
west to north-east, and is formed by a few basins from 3 to 4 miles 
long, from 1 i to 2 miles wide, and separated from one another by 
mountains, which generally come close to the biinks of tbe river. 
That portion of tho valley which lies above Truns is not cultivated, 
partly on account of the steep doclivit^^ of the nioiin tains, and partly 
owing to the rigour of the climate : tho winter lasts from eight to 
nine mouths. At Trons agriculture begins, but it is on a very moderate 
scale, OS a part of the bsisiii is covered witli swamps. Lower down 
arc the basins of llauz and of Rciclienan, and then follows the basin 
of Chur, whore tho lower portion of the valley begins, which runs 
nearly north and south. This lower valley is divided into two parts 
by two mountains, the Fiischerberg on the east, and the Schollborg on 
the wo.st, which come close up to tho river north of Meyenfuld, near 
47" 5' N. lat, Tho southern district, called the Valley of Meyen- 
fcld, descends gradually from about 1775 to 1609 feet. It is about 
15 miles long, and varies in width from 2 to 3 miles : the whole of it 
is under cultivation, and it produces maize, wheat, and other grains ; 
and near the base of the adjacent mountains there are vines and 
fruit-l rees. The northern portion of tho valley, called the Rheiuthal, 
is about 30 miles long, and from 3 to 6 miles wide*; bub only the 
smaller part of it, wliich extends along tho western banks of the 
river, belongs to Switzerland : the low country east of the river, 
which is much wider, belongs to Austria. It is one of the best 
cultivated tracts in Switzerland, and produces very large quantities 
of maize and other grains. Tho vino and fruit-trees are abundant. 
Groat quantities of cider are made anrl exported. The descent of 
tho valley is from 1600 to 1340 feet above the seft-leveL 

The principal range of the JHuetkin Aljis branches off to tho east 
of the luountaiii-pasH of St.-Ootbard, south of Mount Badus, and runs 
eastward. A continuous range uf mountains, of which however no 
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fniTnmit BceniB to riso above the enow-line, cxtonds 20 miles, to Viz 
Valrbin, whicjh attains an elevation of 10,060 feet* and is surrounded 
by extonsivo ^laeiers, wliich are the source? of the llinter-Rlufin, the 
largest of the upper branches of the Rhine. Not far from it to the 
east is the Muscliolhom (10,201 feet) ; and betwopu the roads Iwwliiig 
orer the iSt. Tleruhardia and the Spliigon is the Tambohorii (10,466 
feet). The range continues eastward to the source of the Inn, where 
it turns to the north of north-east, in which direction it runs to the 
oaatorn frontier of Switzerland, and enters the Tyrol- This la»t 
portion of the range is very high, and the snow along the crest is 
almost continuouH. Horne of the glaciers arc extensive, especially as 
we approach the eastern boundary of Switzerland : the glacier which 
surrounds Mount Fermund, or the Iron Mountain, is calculated to 
cover nearly 1 00 square miles. From this immense field of ice and 
Know that range of mountains branches off which is called lUiiilicon, 
and which ruiis north-west by west until it terminates on the Rhino 
with the 1‘^ilBcherbcrg, north of Meyenfeld. The crest of this rnoun- 
taiii-wall, which is about 10 miles wide and 30 miles long, is generally 
above the siiow-liiic, and glaciers descend down its sides. The most 
elevated sumniit, tins Setisa I'lanii, is 0818 fort above the sea-level. 
I’he Rliiiticon divides Switzerland from the I’yrol. 

The country between the ranges just described and the valley of 
the Tipper Rhine extends more than 40 miles in length, and abotit 24 
niilcB in width : it is filled with extensive mouiihiin-iiiasses, which 
lire coiinectttil with the principal range by lower ridges. Tlieae lower 
ridges Homotiiiies constitute riiiigos several miles long, rising above 
the snow-line, and c<»vered with glaciers. Of their summits the 
/japorthorii, north of Riz Valrhin, rises to 10,841 feet; and the Piz 
P.overiTiii, on the west of the valley of the Hinter-Uliciii, and south of 
iteichenau, iu feet. The vallf? 3 »s which lie between these ranges 
and Tnouiitain-inii.ss< s ains veiy numerous, but they rarely cx(!eud half 
a nilo ill width. The larger valleys .are fmm wc^t to cast. Very 
little grain is cultivated in them, but potatoes and other vegetables 
arc grown. Fruit-trees do not succeed, cxcc]it in the lower parts. 
.Most f)f tliciii however have rxccllout ]»astiire-groniida on the Alps, 
uiifl the level tracts arc converted into artificial meadows, wbicli are 
irrigated. 'J'hc valley of the ilinter-Rliciii is the longest: the givat 
roads between C.'nire,or (/bur, and Italy pass through it. A road leads 
from Chur to ilic vilhage of Spliigoii, where it divides. The western 
l oad pasKc^H over the Pcnihardiii and leads to 1 lei Un zona, in the catiion 
of Ticino : the highest point of this road is (JiUJl fijot above the sea. 
'Plio eastern road trav<*i*s<*H the Sfiliigeii and leads to Ohiavenn.a, in 
tile valley of llregaglia : the highest part is 6715 feet above the sea. 
llotli roads are ]»assaiile for carriages. 

Tlio soutbi'rn ebain of the UJioctiaii Aljw, called the Bernina mngi*, 
wliicb name is derivtid from a niouiitiiiii-p.a.MH crossed by tins road 
from the valley of Engailin into Italy, runs parallel to the principal 
range from south-Boutli-wcsi to north 'nortli-ca.st ; it.s southern 
extremity extends into Lombard^', and the northern into the 'Pyrol. 
It appears t(» be as high as the principal range, fin- a great ]ifu*t of the 
most L'levated ridges are always covcreil with kiiow, and contain 
numerous glaciers. The most elevated suuiinit is said to be tliat 
trailed Monte deirOni, wliich stands stuith of, .and not far from, 
the boundaiy-line of Switzerland, within tlic Austrian doininioii.s. 
Potwiieii the lleruina range .and the principal riuige of the Rhietiaii 
Alps the he.autiful pastoral valley of Kngadin is incloi-'ed. IEnuadin.I 
* >n the Bf)ulherii declivity of the Bernina range only two valleys of 
.some extent Tudoiig to Switzerland : the valley of Miiiistcr, which 
op(?iri into the valley of the Ailige at (Burns in tlic Tyrol ; and the 
valley of Posehiavo, which is 15 miles long, and opens into the v.alley 
»>f the Adda at Tiraiio, in the ]iroviuee of Sondrio. The valley of 
l*oHchiavo is a rich jiastoral district, and derives considerable ailvan- 
tage from the ro.ad over the Iferiiin.a Pass, which rims tlirongh it. 
Large droves of cattle go by this road from the valley of Engadlu to 
Judy. 

Numerous riv(?rs rise ou the southern dtsclivitics of the Rhietiaii 
Alps, between the groat iiehl of ice in which tlio Aar and Ubuue 
originate, and flow southward : they all unite in ti:c river To.ssin, or 
Ticino. 'J'he country dr.ainod by these rivers is called Ttali.an Switzer- 
land, because the Italian language is spoken by the iuhahitauts. It is 
tr.wcTBcd by several mountaiii-raiiges, which riiii southward and 
occupy the greater part of its area. Many jiarts of these ranges rise 
iihove the line of tn?es and shrubs, but none of the Miimiiiits attain 
the snoW'line. Between this ranges there are several valleys of euti- 
siderablo extent ; the three largest are those of Alisocco, Tjcvantiua, 
and Maggia. All of them are very fertile. In their upper jiarts, 
which are about 3000 feet above the sea-lovcl, very little grain is culti- 
vated, mnd the inhabitants live on the produce of their herds. In 
the middle parts of the valleys maize and other kinds of grain are 
grown, and vines and fruit trees abound, e.specia11y the eliestuut- and 
wulnnt-troo. 'J'he lower parts, whose climate af>(>roac1ies that of Lbily, 
iiave considerable plantations of fig-trees and mulberry-trees. A coii- 
Kideruble (juantity of silk is annually collected in the.se valleys and 
sent to the inuiiufueturiiig districts : no other part of Switzerland 
contains such extensive forests and such fine trees. The great road 
which traverses tlie luouiitnki-pasH of Saint 00111111x1 runs through 
the valley of Ijevautiua, and that which crosses the St. Buruhardiii 
through the valley of Miiocco. As the southern declivity of the 
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Alps is very steep, those valleys are subject to very eitionsivo and 
dtotriiciive inundations during he.avy rains. 

Tlie brooks and rivers which drain the valleys traverse the basins 
geiicmlly with a gentle current, but iu tlie gorges tbny form nearly a 
continuous rapid, which is frequently interrujited by eataraets. Ifc 
thus appears tliat the rivers of tlio mouiitaiu region arc not navigable, 
with tlie exception of the Rhiqei which is navigated by rivcr-bargca 
from the town of Reiclienau. But even if their course wore not 
interrupted by caharacts, these rivers could hardly be navigated, owing 
to the great changes iu the volume of water, which occur very sud- 
denly. It frequently happens that in a few hours a river rises ecveral 
feet and inundates the low tracts contiguous to its banks, and iu a 
few^ hours it subsides again. These changes someiimos follow very 
rapidly. Small lakes ai-o very numerous. A few of them occur in 
the buBius of tlie valleys, but the greater number lie in the mountains, 
being iticlo.«)Gd by high walls of rocks. Home of them ore at such aii 
elevation as to bo covered with ice all the year round. Lagger lakes 
do not occur within the mountain region, with the single exception 
of the Lake of Bricuz, but scvci'al of considomble size are found 
.along the outer edge of the region, so that the larger portion of tho 
lake is inclosed by mountains, whilst the low«?r extremity is within 
the adjacent plain. Such are the lakes of Luzern and of Thiiti ou 
the northern, and tho Lake of Lugano and tho Ijagn-Alaggiore on the 
southern side of tlie Alps. All alpine lake.s are deep ; in some cases 
the depth is 100 fathoms. They contain few fish. 

II. The Hilly Region extends over the uorth-ea^ttom portion of 
Kwiizcrlatid, and comprehends the country hotwocu the Ijuko of 
Constanz, the Rhine, and the lower course of tho Aar, botw^n tlie 
mouth of that river and its confluence with tlie Reuss. Tlie river 
Uetiss and its tributary tlie Lorze, which j-Hsiies fr()iii the Lake of 
Ziig, separates the hilly i^egioii from tlie ])l.ain. The Hue dividiug the 
hilly region from the Alps runs from tlie middle of the Tjako of Zng 
to Mount lloch-Ezel, on the southern banks of the Lake of Zurich, 
and thence along the deprcssiuii iu wliich the lower course of the Liuth 
and the Lak<? of Wallciistadt are situated, and wliich from that lake 
extends to tho Rhino north of Harg.'ins. This depression, which 
cotiiinucs across the western district of tho hilly region through the 
Lake of Zilrich and tlie valley of the Tjimmat, terminates at the con- 
fluence of the last-mentioned river with the Aar. 'J'ho length of this 
depression is nearly 70 mllos, but half of this 8})ace is occupied by 
the lakes of W'allenstadt aud of Zilrich. Tho level tract which 
scfiaratcs the two lakes, and that wliich lies between tho Tjiike of 
Wallciistadt and tho Rhine, are hardly more than 20 feet above tho 
wiitcrs. 

Part of tbo country inclosed by these boundarie.^ is moniitainouH. 
This higher tract occupies the eastern portion of the hilly I'cgioii. 
On the northern side of the low and narrow tract between' Hargiins 
and tile Lake of Wallciistadt above iioticial, the country rises with a 
j steep siHCoiit to an (devation of between 3000 and 4000 feet, which 
increases a.s we proceed westward, and on tho northern shores of the 
Lake of Walleri.-itadt it attains an elevation of 7.006 feet above the 
8e.vlevcL This continuous range, which extends along the uurthcni 
banks of the lake and descends towards it with a steep declivity, is 
ailed the Kurfirstcu, and tcrniiu.atcs on the west in tho clfsvated 
summit of Mont iSpocr (6036 feet). It is about 4 miles wide. Its 
nortliern di*clivity i.s com]iarativcly gentle. North of the ensteru 
extremity of tho T^ako of Wiilleiistadt, a lower ridge, called the 
Crubscr Alpen, branches off towards the north and connects the 
Kurfirsten with the mounhiiu group called the Alpstcin, which from 
east to west extends about 10 iiiilc.?, and whose lower olfs(?t.s iKlv'iince 
to the very shores of the ijake of Constauz, so that in length it 
exceeds 15 miles. Towards its southern border are the highest 
Hunimits, of which the Hiintis, or Ifoch-Silutis, iiitainH an elevation of 
8272 feet, and has a Huiall glacier ou the uoi'IIktu declivity of its 
Huiuuiit. Tho Alte-Araiiii, which stands east of it, is only about 
200 feet lower. North of these Biimuiits are several otliers, rising 
from 4000 to 6000 foct, but at the distance of 6 miles from the Lake 
of Constauz they sink down to 4000 feet, and gradually decroa.se in 
height. This mountainous tract resembles very much the country 
north of tho Diidi range, cxeejit that tho valleys arc sumowbat wider; 
aud as the mountains do not rise to such an elevation, and have Ios.h 
rapid slopes, the pa.sture-gt*ounds ou the upper declivities arc more 
extensive. Very little grain is cultivated, but there are some fruit-trees 
and vines. 

The roTuaiuder of this region can only bo called hilly, and it.s 
surface is nothing but a succession of hij^h swclbs with iiiodcralcly 
gentle declivities and rounded or fiat tops. These swells are .sonie- 
tiiiies several miles long. In scveml round-topped summits 

riso upon their backs. None of these high hills exceed 4000 foct 
above the soa-lcvel, though several rise 3000 feet above the sea, and 
about 1800 feet above their base. The highest summits are arranged 
ill small chains, which in the western districts are between the river 
Thur and the Lake of Zurich. The most eastern is called the 
Altmanii chain, which divides the valleys «f the 'J’Jiur and the Toss, 
and terminates on the Rhine opposite Kglisuu. Q'lie western, calleil 
tho Albis chain, from its highest sumniit (2021 feet), runs botweoii 
the lakes of Zurich and Zug, and terminates a sliorb distance west of 
Zilrich. The Albis commands an extensive view over nil tho adjacent 
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conntrieB a^d tho Riiow-cappcd mountains of tbo Fincttcr^rboni 
region. Between the lalccs of Ziig and Tjiizcrn atandfi the iHolated 
summit of the Itiglii, which is much viaih^d by travellers, and ri«ea 
to 5916 feoh The district between tbo Lake of (JouHtanz and the 
Thur is comparatively level; the hills rise to ii very moderate 
elevation, and their slopes are so gradual, as to admit of cultivation. 
This is considered to be the most fertile tract in all Switzerland* The 
lake-shore between Arbon and Stein on the Uhine presents a succesaion 
of cultivated fields, orchanls, vineyards, and artificial meadows. iSesidcs 
maize and all other sorts of grain cultivated north of the Alps, laigo 
quantities of hemp and flax are hero grown. The soil of the remainder 
of this region is loss fertile ; the larger portion of the stirface is used as 
pasture and meadow land. Tho country along the northern banks of 
the Lake of Zurich is vciy little inferior to the tract along tlics Lako 
of Constanz. There are many small lakes in this hilly country, and 
they contain more fish than tho alpine lakes. The largest lakes of 
those are those of Wallcnstadt and Zurich. The Laike of WallenaickUt 
tho Lacu 9 ItijiaviuH of tho ancients, is 10 miles long and 24 miles in 
width. It is in most places from 60 to 80 fathoms deep. Its uorthoni 
shores are extremely stoop, rocky, and high, and at the distance of 
barely a mile from them the Kurfirston range rises from 4000 to 5000 
feet above the sea-levol : on the south the shores arc also rocky and 
steep, hut less elevated, and the Mortschenstock range attains its 
highest elevation at the distance of 2 or ^ miles from the lake : at 
the two extremities it is bordered by low tracts. Tho surface is 
1424 feet above the sen-level. The LeJee of Zurich is about 24 miles 
long, 3 miles wide, and has the form of a section of a circle, the 
curvature being directed towaids the soiiih-south-weat. It is divided 
by two projecting points into two sections, of which the eastern is 
called Obei^Sec: the surface is l.'jlO feet above the sea-level. Near 
its eastern extremity is a level tract of some extent, but, with this 
exccqition, the shores are surrounded by gently-sloping hills, covered 
with vineyards, orchards, and cultivated fields. In a few places it is 
slated to he 100 fathoms deep. The largest rivers of this region arc 
the Thur and Limmat. The Thur rises in a valley which sepamtes 
tho Kurfirsteu range from the Alpstein Mountains, and at first runs 
west, but turns gradually to the north. After a course of about 
30 miles it makes a great bend to the east, and then flows westward 
to its confluence with tho Khinc above Eglisau. Its whole course 
exceeds 65 miles. Nearly one-half of it lies in a narrow but rich 
]niatoral valley, the Toggenburg [Gall, St.], between mountains ; and 
tho remainder of the course between moderate and well-cultivated or 
wooded hills. The Thur is too rapid for navigation. The JAmniat 
originates, under the name of the Liiitli, on tho northern declivity of 
tbo Dbdi, and traverses the mountain region of that namo in a 
northern direction, and in a very narrow volley until it meets the 
Lako of Wallcnstadt [Glauus.] Formerly it did not fall into the 
lake. It is subject to a very sudden and great increase of water, and 
it frequently itiundated the low tract between the lakes of Wallcnstadt 
and Zurich, and destroyed the emps of that fertile district. In li<21 
a canal was made, Ijy which the waters of the Liuth an; carried to the 
Lake of Walleust:i(u, and another canal in tho middle of the low 
tract, which is wide and deep enough to receive all the water from 
the L.*)ke of Wulleustadt, and to carry it to the Ijokc of Zurich. This 
canal is called tlie Lintli Canal. Tho river issuing from tho wostcrii 
extremity of tho Lake of Ziirich is called the Limmat. It runs about 
18 miles in a west-north-west direction, until it falls into the Aar, a 
few miles below Baden, in the canton of Aargau. The Limmat is 
navigated, but it ciui only be ascended by empty boats, on account of 
the rapidity of the current. 

III. Tho Plaiu of Switzerland extends in the direction of north- 
rast from tho hanks of the Lake of Geneva to the lower course of the 
lleuss from Roth to its confluence with the Aar. Its western border 
joins tlio Jura Mountains. This plain is properly a large valley, sur- 
rounded by inouiiiaius, and extending south-west and north-east 
more than 100 miles in length, with a breadth varying from 20 
to 30 miles. 

On the southern and western border of tho }>lain arc four cotisider- 
' l-ho lakes of Geneva, Neiifclidicl, Morat, and Bioiiue, 
which are at diil'erent elevations above the soa-lcvel ; the Lake of 
Geneva is 1223 feet above tho sea, Morat is 1450 feet, NeiifcbiUel 
1429 feet, and Bienne 1 410 feet. A high swell, which is called Mont 
Joratp oxtonds westward from the Dent-de-Jatnan, tho most western 
summit of tho Alps in this part of Switzerland, to the Lake of 
Geneva, between Montreiix and Vevay. It proceeds westward along 
tho lake and close to its banks to Ouchy, west of lisusanne. Tbe 
rocky declivity with which it descends towards t»:c lake is in many 
places between Vevay and Ijausanne so steep, that the road between 
these two 'towns is out in the rook. At Ouchy it recedes from tho 
lake, and runs north-west towards the dura M^Alntams; but it docs 
not reach them, being divided from those mountains by a narrow 
dtiprcBsioD. This depression is chiefly covered with swamps, from 
which a small river, called Noson, runs northward aud joins the Urbe, 
which falls into the Lake of NoufriiAtol ; whilst tho Veiruu, another 
smiili river originating in the same depression, flows southward to tho 
Lake of Qonovo. Mont Jorat descends gradually towards the north, 
slopes extend to the distance of 10 miles from the Lake 
01 Aeufchfitcl. Where it is crossed by tho road leading from Lausumio 
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to Moudon, its upper orcst is 3039 feet above the sea-level; but farther 
east, in the vicinity of the Alps, it rises to 3S00 feet. The whole 
country betwe^'u tlio lakes of Genova and Noufchfi.tel, with tho 
exception of the steep descent towards the Lake of Geneva, presents 
a succesKiuii of round-backed hills or short ranges, sloping very 
gradually on all sides, and iuterspersed with open valleys, which 
frequently enlarge to small ^ilaius. The cinineuoes decrease in ele- 
vation as they approach the Tjake of Neufclitltol, and tho country on 
its l>anks can only bo called undulating. Thera are few tracts which 
cannot be cultivated. Tho soil is rather fruitful ; the whole country 
Is covered either with coru-fields, on which maize, wheat, barley, Ac., 
are grown , or with orchards or vineyards. The vineyards are very 
extensive on the Ijake of Geneva, and yield some good wine. The 
plantations of chestnut-trees are extensive, and almond-troes aud 
fig-trees abound. 

Another swell of high ground traverses tho plaiu in a different 
direction. It is connected with tho Jorat Mountains south-east of 
Moudon, and extends tbenco in a north-east by east direction to the 
town of Freybuig. From Frey burg it passes south of the town of 
Bern, whore it declines more to tho oast, terminating at Mont Napf, 
which stands on the north-western hoi*der of the mountain region. 
This swell rises about 1 000 feet above its base, which may he 1500 feet 
above tbe sea-level. It contains a few summits : one of the highest of 
them is Mont Biitschel, south of tho town of Bern, which rises to 
3450 feet above the sea-levol. Ou tho spacious and level summit and 
the gontlis declivities of this swell, pastures and cultivated fields 
succeed one another, with orchards and vineyards. 

The remainder of tho plain has generally an undulating surface, the 
emiucnces rarely rising into hills, and most of tho slopes being gentle. 
There occur also some level tracts, the largest of which is the low 
country between tlio lakes of Neufcliatel, Morat, anil Bienne, which, 
when the rains have been very iibiiiidant, is overllowcd. IMthin this 
portion of the plain only a few isolated summits occur, which rise 
h*om 1 009 to 2000 feet above ibeir base. The highest of them is the 
Baiitigcr, north-east of Bern, which rises to 34 .38 feet. The soil is of 
fiKKlerato fertility ; it is mostly undiu* the plough, and produces all 
kinds of grain, as well as hemp and flax. Vineyu^s are not extensive, 
and the wine is not good; but other fruits, (‘specially apples, pears, 
plums, walnuts, aud ehorries, arc very abundant : from the cherries 
kirschwasscr is made. At the aorth-cast(*.rii extremity of this country 
is the liindeubcrg, a moderate swell, about 500 feet above its base, 
which is remarkable fur the horizontal line in which its crest runs for 
20 miles, botwecu Roth and Lcuzbnrg. Not an eminence is observed 
on it. 

Tbo principal river of this plaiu is the Aar, which receives the 
Saaue, Thiele or Ziel, Kmmcni, aud Ucuss. None of thesn alliucnts oL' 
the Aar is navigable, except the Thieh», which is navigated by river- 
barges and steam-boats to the lakes of Bienne and Neufchutel. The 
largest lakes are those of Geneva [Lkmam], Neiif'uh&tol [NKUi'CLiATKLj, 
Morat [^^KF.YUUUO, vol. ii. col. 1095], and Bicniiie fBEUN, vol. i. 
col. lOoOj. These lakes abound in fisli. In tliu norlh-costern dis- 
tricts of the jdaiii ara several smaller lakes. The largest of them is 
tliat of Sempacli, north-west of Luztsrn, which is about 5 miles long, 
but in no part more than a mile wide, li is 1695 feet above the sea- 
level, aud 256 feet above tlie Lake of Jjuzei'ii, which shows that the 
country has a considerable rise between the tw'o lakes. 

IV. The Region of the .Jura Mniintaiiis occujnes the west part of 
Switzerland, lying between the plain aud France. This idcvatcd region 
occupies about 150 miles in length, with a width of uboiii 30 miles. 
It extends from the Rhone, whore that river runs underground (Perte- 
du-Uhuuc), ill a north-cast, direction, to the banks of the Aar and the 
Rhine. About liuU of this region lies within France. In Switzerland 
it extends over the western districts of the e.'intoii of Yaud, tho whole 
araa of that of Neufchatel, the north- western disti'icts of Bern, the 
greatoi* parts of Solothurn and Basel, and a portion of Aargau. it 
rises from the i^Jaiu of Switzerland witli a steep asuent to an elevation 
of 3000 foel^ and at this elevation it is traversed in its length by many 
low chains, which divide the whole surface of the region into numerous 
longitudinal valleys. Many of ihose valleys are cuuuocted with one 
onothc'r by depressions, while others ore entirely surrounded by bills, 
and tlic water which collects in them escapes by natural tuuuols. Ou 
the low and narrow ridges which divide these valleys a few summits 
rise from 600 to 2000 feet above tbeir base. Tlio highest summits of 
the Jura Mountains are in France. Within Switzerland are Mont 
Dole (5515 feet) and Mont Teiidre (5522 feet), which lie west aud 
north-west of tlic Lake of Geneva^ aud Mont Cbasseron (5223 foot), 
west of the Lake of Neufchutel, aud Mont OhaBser.al (5211 feet), 
north-west of tho Luke of Bienne. Mont 'JVirrible, wliich stands close 
to tho great bend of the Doulis aud ou th<3 north-west edge of tho 
.Inra Mountains, attains only 2558 feet above tho soa-lovel. But iu tho 
southern and central part of this region are several other summits 
which rise lietwecn 4000 aud 5000 feet. 

South of the Lake of Neiifchritel tho .lura Mouutaius do not rise 
abruptly from the plain, but a lower range, a kind of terrace of small 
width, lies between them, which i.s culled Jia-C'Ote, aud in its southern 
parts is covered with vineyards, between Geneva aud Morges.* Farther 
north are plantations of ]nii]ben*y-trecH for tho uso of silk-worms. 
There are also numerous orchards, aud iu some parts the slopes are 
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wooded. In tlio mountain region itself there nro two largo and 
acvoral smaller valleys. The two larger valleys are those of Joux and 
of Valorbo, and they may be considered as one valley 30 miles long 
and about 2 miles wide. This valley is divided into two volleys by 
the summit called Dcnt-dc-Vuulioii, which rises to 4831 feet above 
the sea-level. The valley of Joux, or that south of this summit, is 
3375 feet above the level of the seiu It is drained by the river Orbe, 
which ill approaching the Dont-de-A^aiilioii enters the Lake of Joux, 
which is 6 miles long and more than a mile wide. After leaving this 
lake the river forms a small lake, tliat of Brcnet, on flowing from 
whicli it is precipitated into an opening at the foot of the I)ent-dc- 
Yaulion, from which it it^sucs as a considemblo stream on the north 
side of the mountain. Here begins the Valorbe, which extends to the 
town of Orbe, where the river leavfs tlie mountains, at the foot of 
which it flows through the plain to its mouth, which is at the southern 
extremity of the Lake of Neufchatel. In the valley of Joux, which 
is more than 700 feet higher than Valorbe, only barley and oats are 
grown, and there are no trees, except a forest of lir-trecs, in the 
southern portion of the valley, which belongs to France. The greater 
part of the valley is used os ])aBturo and meadow ground. The 
Valorbe contains fino forest-trees, and is generally well cultivated, 
except on the b1o]jcs of tho surrounding mountains, which produce 
grass. All kinds of fruit-trees abound. 

That portion of the r(*gion of the Jura which extends from the 
south of tlie Lake of NcufclnUcl to the northern extremity of tho 
Luke of Jtienne, consist.^ of numerous vallc3’H divided from one 
another by low ridges. The waters from several of tliom have appa- 
rently no outlet. The whole region is destitute of trees, with the ex- 
ception of tlie ](jwer portion of tin.* (.'astern slope, where th(?re are exten- 
sive viut!3*ards and orchards. MulbciTy-trces on*, grown to feed silk- 
worins. TftM'e also, and in the valley’s wliich open towards the lakes, 
every kind of grain is grown, and agriculture is carried to a high degree 
of perfection, iiut ilie luountuin re^don itself, with its valleys and ridges, 
is in its natural statii niily covered with grass, and though tlie soil is 
dry, the pastures arc rich and maintain large herds of catllo. The 
inhabitants of this district are noted for their great manufacturing 
industry. fNT:i;F{;iiATi:i. ; Rkun.] In spite of maii^' disadvantages, 
among which is tho long winter that lasts seven months, tlu^se districts 
are among the most populous in hhiropc, tlujugh every artich? of food 
is very dtsar. owing to tho difliculty of trimsporiing it from the lower 
country. AVithiii tlie mountain rcgion nothing is ciiUivated except 
some barley and oats. 

Morth of the lake of Ijicnno the stoop declivity of the rt^giou of the 
Jura MountaiiiH coutinucH along the hanks of the river Aar, and in 
the whole of its long extent from the of I lioiinc to the confluence 
of the Aar with the Rhino, a di.^tanee of (50 mih'S, it is only once 
inierniptcd by u vallo3\ TJjough less elevated than farther to the 
south, it rises more than 1000 feet above its base, and has some sum- 
inita, of which tho Wcisacustcin, nortli-west of Solothuni (4010 feet), 
is perlia]»B tlie highest. As faV as this summit the valleys extend 
longitudinally in tlie ilJrection of tin? whole sj-stciii, and ivsemblc in 
some degree those of tlie central district, but tln^j' arc ]iartl3’^ covered 
with wood. North of ilitj WeisHcuifc'tcin hoAvever the slope of tho 
country is to the north, and the numerous valh^3'S wdtli which it is 
furrowed are transverse valleys, '.rheso valh-ys sink much lower, mid 
the ridges whicli separate them from one another arc w ider and have 
more tlie form of ranges than in the central district, 'i’litsy have the 
advantage of a nior»^ fruitful soil, and a iiiiu-li more moderate climate. 
A laige ]iortion of this coniitr3' is well adn])ted for tlie rearing of 
cattle and for dairies ; the lower dcclivil ies and the level grounds in 
the vfilleys and deproKsioiiH produce all kinds of grain. 'J'ho orchanls 
also are very extensive. Tlii» valleys possess a considerable degree of 
f(*rtilit3’. ]VI,'in3' 1*^® mountains are covered with W'ood. 

Climate . — The climate of Switzerland ju'cscnts great diflercnccR, 
which arc the eilect of the greater or less elevation above the sea-level. 
Some regions of considerable extent, as about Monte Rosa ami the 
Finsternarhorn, rise above the line of perpetual congelation, and some 
of the inhabited valh^ys to 4000 feet above the level of tho seiu About 
one-fourth of the area of Switzerland is useless to man by its too great 
elevation and the rigour of its climate. 

The climate of tlie lower districts is more temperate than that of 
most countries of (Tcrmany, and the valleys south of the Alps approach 
very near in climate to that of Lombardy. The following table shows 
tlie menu tompcratiiro of the four seasons at Gi^uova, Ziirich, Rern, 
and tho Hospice of »St. Gothanl, as compared to that of Milan : — 


1 

1 Geneva, j 

ZUrieh. 

[ Hern. ^ 

Gollianl. 

1 

Milan. 

winter , . 1 

1 3;J-35 ’ 1 


29-37 ' 

17-04 

! .10-03’ 

HpritiK . 

60*17 i 

47-25 

45-8H 

27-18 

j 51-88 

Summer • . 

CG'IO ! 

Gl-13 

58-78 

43-71 

1 73-10 1 

Autiinm 

•H)-37 i 

4'.»'03 

4fi‘44 

32-20 

I 5G-84 I 

Mean Annual 1 

40*30" 1 

1 _ _ ! 




1 

1 

Temperature j 

47 '03“ 

43-12’ 

30-10’ 

1 55-18'’. 


Tho mean temperature of Loudon for the winter is 38*22^, for the 
spring 48-34", for the summer 01*74", fur the autumn 50'29“ ; and for 


tho year 50*50®. ITeuce it appears that all those places, except Milan, 
have a lower annual temperature than London, and for Bern this 
I difiereuco amounts to more than five degn^ps. Tho mean annual 
tomperatiire of tho Hospice on the St. Gotliard is lower than that of 
the North Cape in Norway by nearly two degrees, but the summer is 
nearly four degrees warmer : the other seasons arc colder by some 
degrees than At the North Cape. 

The greatest quantity of rain falls on the southern declivity, where 
.it annually amounts to 57*83 inches, whilst on the western side it is 
only 47*17 inches, and on tho northern not more than 36*13 inches. 
Ill some parts a great quantity of snow falls, especially on the J ura 
Mountains, where in parts it accumulates to a depth of SO feet. 

lUvisiouA . — The Swiss confederation consists of 22 cantons, which, 
with the area, population, and representatives of each in tho National 
Council, are as follows : — 


Cantons. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

l*opii1ation in 
1850. 

Kciircscntutives 

Aargiiu 



501 

109,852 

10 

Appcnzcll 



152 

51,803 

3 

Jlascl , . 



184 

77,583 

3 

Item • 



2,550 

458,301 

23 

Freytmrg 



503 

00,801 

5 

8t. (*all . 


• 

758 

160,025 

R 

Geneva 



01 

01,140 

3 

Glarus 



270 

.30,213 

o 

I (irisons 



2,062 

80,805 

4 

1 Luzern 



580 

132,813 

7 

1 Nciifebatel . 



250 

70,753 

1 

Schufl*hauRCU 



115 

35,300 

2 

Schwj-z • 



338 

44,108 

o 

Soleiire , 



251 

00.071 

3 

, Thiirgaii • 



208 

• 88,008 

4 

j Tk-ino 



1,033 

117,750 

0 

1 Vnterwalden 


• 

202 

25,138 

2 

Vri 



420 

1 1.505 

1 1 

Valais . 

s 

» 

1,058 

81,550 

4 

Vaud • • 



1,180 

100,575 

10 

i Ziijr . 

s 

• i 

85 

17,401 

1 

Zuricli • 



081 

25o,r;n.s 

13 

^ T*»tal 

• 

I 

• 1 

15,170 i 

2,302,7 10 

120 


About three-fourths of tho Swiss speak dialects of the German, 
which is the language used by the authorities. French is the written 
ns well as tho siiuken language of tlie educated classes of Gnin'vu, 
Vaud, and Neufchfitel, and a part of Bcra, Treyburg, and tho Valais. 
The inliabitanlB of the canton Ticino, and of sotiio valleys of tho 
Grisoiis, on the south side of tho Alps, spiiak a dialect of Italian; 
and ouo-half of the population of the Grisoiis speak tlie Romauntch 
and Ladin, which are ])cculiar dialects, apparently of old Italian 
origin. • 

With regard to roligion, the majority of the population belong to 
tho Calvinist or Ucdvctic Confession of Faith. There is however no 
obligatory uniformity among tho Swiss congregations ; there is no 
Swiss church, in tho coiniuuu scnise of tho word : in each of the 
Reformed cantons the occlesiaatical allairs are regulated by a R3'nod. 
There an*. Roman Catholics in all the cantons, but tlicso and 
all Dissenters or ' separatists * from Calvinism enjoy liberty of 
conscience and frocdoin of w'orshiji. But the religious houses of the 
CatholioB have been suppressed since tho revolution of 184 7. Tho 
more exclusively Frotestant cantons are Aargaii, Ap]»eiizi.dl, Hern, 
Basel, Geneva, Glams, GraubiiiKlleu, NeiifeliAtel, hichafliiaiisen, 
Thtirgaii, Vaud, mid Ziirich. But in Geneva the Catholics arc fast 
appi'oaching to an equality in numbers with the Protestants, having 
increased since 1837 from 17,000 to 29,764, while tho latter had 
decreased from 41,666 to 34,212 in 1850. Tho (catholics have 
increased also in Zurich, Basel, Schalfhiiuscn, Vaud, Neufclnltcl, and 
(irlsons. But Protestants have spread into the once exclusively 
Catholic cantons of Luzern, Zug, Schwyz, Uri, Untcrwaldeii, the 
Valais, and Ticino, and the ratio of Catholics to the whole pojm- 
lution of Switzerland remains nearly unaltered, being 40'6 per cent, 
while the Protestants make 59**1 per ceut The number of Jews 
ill Switzerland is not stated. The number of foreigners re.sidetit 
ill Switzerland is more than balanced by the number of Swiss 
resident in foreign countries. The sexes approach very nearl3' to 
c(|uality on the whole population, the ratio being 102 females to 
1 UO males. 

Natural Produciims . — Tliese are wheat, buckwheat, maize, barley, 
rye, oats, potatoes, flax, and hemp; fruits including grapes, pears, 
apples, cherries, and plums; peas, beans, and other coinuiou vege- 
tables; chestnuts, walnuts, filberts, &c. The localities of those pro- 
ducts are mentioned in the preceding part of this article. Tho 
mulberry is grown in the Italian cantons for feeding silkworms. Two- 
thirds of Switzerland do not produce coni enough for tho consumption : 
this is particularly the cose in the central and eastern cantons which 
lie in the highlands of tho Alps. Tho cantons which produce most 
com are Soloure, Bern, Freylmrg, Aaigau, Scliaff hausen, Luzern, and 
Vaud. There is nearly u million of head of horucd-cattle in summer. 
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onc-fotirth of which conaiatB of milch cowa ; oud the iimduce of the 
diiiry ia reckoned annually between one and two milliona atcrliug. 
The fincat mcea of horned'Cattle are thoae of tlio ICnniionthal and 
Hiinmenthal, in tho canton of l>«rn, of Oniy^rcs in Frcylmrg, of 
Schwyss, of Zug, of the Frickihal in tlie cniitou of Aargaii, iind of 
Appcnzell. Tlie aheep are moatly of inferior breed, and the wool^ is 
ahoi*t and coarao. Goats are very numerous in the higlilanda ; pigs 
are plentiful and fine. ^ 

Kirachwaaacr ia distilled from clicirieB, and is commonly^ used 
all over Switzerland. Walnut- oil is the common substitute for olive-oil 

north of tho Alps. . 

The highlniula of Switzerland abcmtid with timber-trees, especially 
firs of various kinds, iiiaplo. bc-cch, larch, birch, and oak-trees. There 
are certain forests on the declivities of tho high Alpa which protect 
the valleys beiieatli from the avalunchea, and are therefore carefully 
prcBcrved; but the rest, which for the moat part arc communal 
Iiroperty, are Hiibjfc.t to gre.at w'aste, through injudicious cutting, tlie 
inroads of cattle, and esi>ecially. of goats, and the ravages of storms. 
Most of tho cottages and farin-housca are built of wood, and the 
same material is used for fuel, the annual consumption of which is 
enormuua : a great quantity of timber is also exported to France and 
ntbiT countries. Goul-miucs are woikcd in tlie cantons of Frcybiirg, 
Vainl, Basel, and Thurgaii, but tlio coal is mostly of inferior 
Turf is used in Aargau and other cantons. 

'J'he Alps and other Swiss moiiutiiiiiB contain a rich and inexhauai- 
iblo Hiipjdy of summer pasture for the cattle mid flocks of tho greater 
part of Switzerland. A largo ])roportion of land in the valley.s and 
]ihiiiis is kept us grass- fields, and mowed for Avinter fodilor, an essential 
and rather «lfar article in a country so largely storjlccd with cattle. 
Jn the two caiitoiiHof Valid and Neufchatel tho cultivation of the vine 
obtains tho profereiico OA^cr the other branches of ngriciilturo. In 
the inniintaiu csintons tho old gras^-laiids are never broken up. 

J r« >11 is found in the Jura ; mid there are furnaces and iron-works 
in the cantons of Vaud, Solcun*, Basel, aiul Aargau, and like- 

Avise in tho Grisons. Jn the (Jrisuns 11101*0 are n)inGs of lead, zinc, 
and galena. Salt-springs abound in SAvitzcrland, but tlioy are gene- 
rally ncglecti'd, except those of Ilex in the canton of Vaud. Switzer- 
land im[»«)rts lunch salt from (h rmany and other countries. There 
ar>! mineral springs at Baden and Scliiuziiaeli in the Aargau, at St.- 
iMoriz, in the Grisons, and at scv(*ral other ]>1accs. 

Tbe lakes and rivers of Switzerland abouiul Avith fish, especially 
ln)ut of various kinds. In the hikes of Geneva and Cunstanz tliere 
are trout that Avoigh from uM to (10 lbs. The salmon ia found in the 
Rhine, the Aar, and the Fiake of Ziirieh ; tench, caip, i>erclj, cols, and 
crabs are found in most Swiss Avaters. 

Tho game cunsi:^ts chiefly of chamois, hares, marmots, and ]iarL- 
ridges. Boars and wolves are hunted in the Alps and the Jura. Bii'ds 
of prey of largo diiiieiisions are coinriioii in the mountains. 

Tirade and AJanvfaciures,- --Switzcrlautl lias been, at least in jiart, a 
inanufiict tiring country for centuries. In the canton of Ziirich the 
iiiaiiufnctnre tif silks, llorciitines, gros-do-N«'ij>lcs, taffetas, serge^, lovan- 
tines, Bilk-haiidkerehicf:^, uiul ribbons, give eiiiplo^micut to sevc 
thousand hands. 'J'he cuttoii-inanufaeturos and cotton-printing ostab- 
lishnients of Ziiiicli are also of gi’eat jijiportaTicfe,an<l give eiiiploynioiit 
to a large iiuuibcr of the ]to])ulation. Ziineli and Wiiitc'rthur mid 
tho villages along tho banks of the Lake of Ziirich aro the principal 
scats of iiianufaetiiring industry. The cantons of St.-Gall and Afipen- 
zell constituto another important xiiaiiufucturing district, es])ecial]y of 
cotton goods. Appcnzell manufactures sumo very fine plain and 
embroidcrefl irinslius. St.-Gall also inaiiufactureB inuslins and prints 
ill considorablo quantities, liratber, linen, glass, and goldsmith ware. 

The city of Basel, he.sides being a great centre of foreign and 
domestic tmde, manufuctiires largely silk-ribands, silk-thn'od, taffc^tus, 
and satins. 7'lie cxjiort of ribands from Basisl to the United States, 
GiTumny, llolhuid, Sweden, and other countries is very large. The 
Dtlier liifiiiches of mauuractui*o at Bastfl are leather, paper, and tobacco. 
Geneva Tnanufuctures vast numbers of AA'atehcs, also jewellery, and 
jiinKic.al-boxoB. The watches and musical-boxes arc so]«i all over 
Knrope, the LeA'ant, America, and the iioith of Africa ; tin? j:;w'cllcry 
is sold mostly in Italy. The other brunches of inauufacturo at 
Geneva are cabiiiet-Avoi k, baddlcry, lithcigraph}' and engraving, cutlery, 
Jire-arms, enamels, Ac. 

Tho manufactures of the canton of Neufchatel comprise the print- 
ing of cottons and watch-making hir the export trade. I'lio districts 
of Locle and Lo-Chaux-dc-Foiid, among tho highlands of the Jura 
aro the great centres of the Avatch-making trade. 'The Avutches arc 
exported to the same cinintrios as those made at Geiiova. 'The canton 
of Tliurgati has a considerable manufacture of cotton goods, seveml 
cotton-2:^rinting establishnicnts, and Home linen facturius. The small 
canton of Glams tnaiiufacturcs a considerable quantity of coiton- 
goods, 7>rint8, and muslin.^. Aax^au manufactures cotton-cloth of all 
descriptions, white and coloured handkerchiefs, prints, stockings, and 
other hosiery, also silkn, and ribands, and silks mixed Avith wool and 
cottonB, linens, and cutleiy. 

The of tho cantons of Switzerland cannot bo considei’Ctl ns 
manufacturing countries, although most of them have some iiinnu- 
facturo'^, but onl)^ to supply tbeir own wonts. Special manufactures 
arc noticed in the articles on the several cantons. The trade of 


Switzerland with foreign countries is founded upon tlie principle of 
reciprocal trade and free transit. It is greatly facilitated since tho 
inA'ciition of ralh'oads. These means of rapid transit connect Basel 
Avith all the chief towii.s of Franco and Germany. A good deal of 
Swiss produce ia exported from Genoa. 

In the interior of the country there aro os yet but few railroads 
completed ; but sovci'nl lines arc projected, among which is a groat 
trunk lino from Basel to Geneva, througli Bern. This line curves 
round tho north shore of tho Lake of Geneva, from Geneva to 
Merges, whence a branch, now completed, continues along the lake 
eastward to Lausanne. The main line runs nurth-by-east from Moines 
to Yverdun (this section is completed), thence cast-xiorth-cast along 
tho east shores of the hikes of NeufchA,tel and Momt to Bern; from 
Bern north-cast down the lower part of tlio Euiineuthal and across 
the Aar below Suleurc to Olteu ; and from 01 ten north-west to Basel. 

I From Ultvn a line AA’a.s authorised in 1SJ2, ruuning south-south-east 
through Zoifingen to Ijiizitii oq tho lake of that name, Avhicli is to 
be iiavigateil by swift steamers; and from the IJri end of the lako a 
railroad is projected to run iijj the valley of the Rcuss nearly to the 
foot of tho St.-Gothard. I Vom Olteu a line has been pi*ojocted by 
the Aar and tho Liinuiat to Zuricli, and thence to Rorschach on tho 
Lake of Cousianz, AYhciice steamers will cuiuniuiiicaio w’itli the ter- 
mini of the Wurtemberg and Bavarian railroads at Friedi'ichshafeu 
and JAndau respcctivcdy on the oast shore of this lake. A part of 
the line between Zurich and Baden in Aargau is already open. In 
connection Avith the Merges and Y verdun st^ctiun steamt>rs jily on tho 
lakes of Neufchatel ami Bienno. The French and Sardinian go vern- 
uicnts have each f;onlcmi>latcd making railroads to terminate at 
GciicA'a. 

Army. — Tht» federal army consists of the Biinde.sausziig, a regular 
force Avhich comprises men from 20 to J-J years of age ; the reserve, 
Avliich includes ail those that have served the full time in the Buii- 
dcsauszug up to their 4Uth 3*ear; and the Landwehr, composed of all 
men able to bear arms, Avho arc not ciirolhsl in either of the preceding. 
In 1851 the federal army niiuibenid 10.S,0UO lueii — 7 2, OUU regulars 
and J1(>,000 ri'serve. In addition to this there are also corps of 
cavalry, artillery, and engineers. Foroi^^ii enlistment is generally 
prohibited, but the Swiss still volunteer to serve in foreign arniie.s. 
k\>rmcrly they had about 15,000 men in tho service of the kings of 
France, about half that number in tlie s 'rvice of Holland, besides 
several regimuuLs in Spain, in I'icimont, uml at Na)>les. 1'hose 
! cantons from which the respective regiments Avere drawji receivuil 
I ail annual subsidy from the state fur Avliose service lliey wore 
j recruited. There is now (.Vugiist 1S55) a Swiss legion in iJic British 
I BtTvice. 

; 'Jlic estimated rcA’cnue for 1S55 is atatcil at 10,005,000 francs; and 
j the G.xpemliture at ]5,-j75,0()0 francs. 

KiliicaUon and Jntitravf iott. - - Elementary instruction is generally 
■ dill’use:]. Hecoiidaiy ju.striictioii is given in gyinua.'«ia ami grauiiuar 
: schools, Avhich exist in must of the towns. Private schools are nuiiiet*' 

I nuH, and sumo of thmn rather famous for com billing iinlustrial 
triduing with scientific instruction. I'or higlier education Switzerland 
has the Universities of Bfile and Zurifdi, and the AcadcinicH of Bern, 
Geneva, and Lausiiime, in which degrees in Jaw, divinity, and arts 
nr'* granted. There are public libraries at Zurich, Lerii, l>ascl, 
Solcure, Luzern, .St.-( hill, Aarau, Lausanne, and Geneva. Above thirty 
newspapers and review's, AA'uekly, monthly, «>r (piarberly, are published 
in Switzerland. 

Savings bunks and insurauco societies are ]>retty uiiuierous in 
SAvitzcrland, Hospitals for the infirm poor cxi.st in every town, and 
some of them are richly ciidoAved. 'riie indigent receive as.si.st- 
ance from the funds of tho cuinmunc to AA'liieh they belong. It is 
therefon*. of great importance for every man to bo inscribed as frcumaii 
of a commune. There are also numerous loc.d clnirities aud subscrip- 
tions for tlie poor ; but there is a class of poor outcasts called 
'heimathloseii,’ or people without a ilomieile, avIio aro rcji^cted by all 
the cantons. They ai*o ficople descended from iudividuids Avho lo.st 
their ciA'Jl rights in tbeir respective cajjton.K, or from foreigners Huttled 
ill Sw'itzcrland Avho did not purchase their citizenship. A few years 
ago several cantons offered to come to an aiTaiigeuicut for distri- 
buting these individuals among the cantons, and restoring them to 
society ; but at tlic census of 1850 they still numbered 21U8, us stated 
above. 

JliHlory of SxGitzcrlmid . — The greater part of modern Switzerland 
AA'iis known ill Roman times by the iiamo of the Coiiutiy of tho 
Hclvetii, a warlike and ])owerful Celtic people, who, after emigrating 
from their country Avestward, avci’o dcfeiited with great slaughter ncoi* 
Bibraclc, the modern Autun, by Julius Ccesar. (Csosar, ‘Bell. GnlL/ i.) 
Tlie cuKterii paiiiof Switzerland, or the proseiit Grisons country, was 
called Rhsetia by tlie Romans, aud was inhabited ly a diffenmt race of 
men, Avho aro said to have been dvseonded from tho hltriiscans. 

After tho conquest of Gaul, the Rfitnaus sent colonies into the 
country of the Helvetians; and, with tho cxcejitiori of the insurrection 
<if it cMii be so called) in A.D. (i9, Avhen they Avere mercilessly treated 
byCocina, the lieutenant of Viti lJius, as related by Tacitus (‘ Hist.,' 
i. 57, 58, 5l»), tlie Helvetians remained subject to Rome till tho down- 
fal of tho empire. During this Jong periofl the Roman language, and 
Roman habits uud uianuers, became jirovalent throughout UelvetiUf 
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though it id suppodOfl that the more central valleys and ulpino recossos Arnold von MclcUthal in Untorwiilden, conapiro in free their country 
niay have retained a sort of rude indopendoiice. from the tyranny of Oessler. William Tell kills Qossler. 

At the breaking up of the Western empire, the Burgundians, a 1308. The insurrection of the Waldatilttcr, or Forest Cantons, 
tribe from the shores of the Baltic, were the first to form a permanent Albert’s officers are driven away, and their castles razed. Albert, 
settlement in Western Switzerland, between the Jura, the Leman Lake, whilst preparing to inarch against tlie Waldstiitb^r, is mui*dored by his 
ami the river Aar ; and Gebena, or Genova, became the occiisioual resi- nephew, John of Halisbiirg. 

denee of their kings. Meantime the Alemauni, a wilder and more borba- 1315. lioopold, son of Albert, defeated at Morgarten by the people 
rons race than tho Burgundians, occupied the banks of tlie Rhino as of the ^Vald8tiLtte^, who begin to bo called by the general name of 
far as b^astem Helvetia. These vroro defeated by Clovis at Tulbiacum, tho Schwyzers. Federal pact of Brunuen, among tho throe 
near Cologne (a.i>. 495), and tho Franks became masters of tlio Waldstiitter. 

country of tho Alemanni, including a great ]>art of Helvetia. The 1332. Luzern joins tho confetloration of the Waldstiitter as tho 
mountainous district of Rhsotia was seized upon by the Goths from fourth Ciinton. 

Italy, under King Thoodoric. The old natives of Helvetia themselves 1351. Zuriuh and Glarus join the coufederationj and the Zurichers 
became by turns subjects or serfs of those various masters. Being no defeat Duke Albert of Austria. 

longer a nation, their very name became obliterated, and they were 1352. Zug and Bern join tho confederation os the seventh and 
jiicbulcd in the general ui>{)ellation of Romans, by which tho northern eighth cantons. A federal Diet is a))pointed. 

conquerors designated tho inhabitants of tlio countries once subject to 13SG. Leopold 11. of Austria marches an army against Luzern, and 

Rome. About A.n. 534, the Franks, having overpowered the. kingdom is defeated and killed at Setnpach, on tlvi 9th of July. 

of the Bui-giindians, became masters of all Helvetia, and soon after, at 1388. The Austritaiis invade Glarus, and are defeated at Niifels. 

the breaking up of the gothic kingdom «)f Italy, they occupied Ilhactia 1389. Truce of twenty years between Austria and tho Swiss. 

also. The Burgundians however, on submitti tig to the Franks, made 1115. The Swiss cantons invade the Aargau, which they divide 

conditions for thcuusolvcs, by which they remained ns a distinct nation, among themselves. Origin of the subject bailiwicks. 

retaining their laws, usages, and ]>rivilegcs. The king of tho Franks 1418-22. Tho people of the WaldstiiLtor invade tho Val Levantlna 

assumed the additional title of King of Burgundy. Several governors, and other valleys south of the Alps, which they constitute subject 

with the title of Duke or I’rcsidoiit, wore upfiointed by tho Merovin- l>Jiiliwicks. 

gian kings of tho Franks to govern the various divisions of Helvetia. 1422. Tho Valais becomes an indepeudout state allied to tho Swiss 
TJiat part of the country which belongcil to the kingdom of Burgundy cantons. 

was called Tranujurane Burgundy, the country between tho Aar and 1424. The Gniiibund (‘Gray league*) formwl at Trons gives its 
iliiJ Rhine was cailed Alomaiinio, nu«l Rhfotia fornuMl another distinct . name to the wdiole of Rluetia. 

division. When the Frankish empire beeanio divided into sevend | 1430. Death of tho hist count of Toggoiiburg. Civil war botweeu 

kingdoms, Transjiiranc Burgundy formed i)art of the kingdom of Ziirioh and the other cantons. 

Orleans, wliile the rest of Helvetia was attached to the kingdom of 1444. Siege of Ziirich by the confederates. A large forco of lucrce- 
Au«tra*<ia or of Melz. naries under tho Dauphin attack Basel. Battle of St.'Jacob. Thu 

'J’he Jiurgiiiidian yiart (»f Helvetia became converted to Christianity j Dauphin makes peace with the Swiss, 

after tho estal.ili.shmont of the Biiigundiaii kingdom, towaixls the i 1445. Peace between Ziirleii and the other cantons, 

end <if the .^th century. The Ahniiamii of Kasloru Helvetia romaiued 1452. A fresh war be-tween Austria and the cantons. Austria loses 

much longer in the rude hcatheiiism of their Teutonic aucostors. Rapiasrschwyl, Freybiirg. and Thurgaii. Duke Sigisiriiind of Austria 
'Pouardri ih*> bf^ginuing of the 7th century, the Irisli monk (yoliini- ; mortgages ti> Ziirich the town of Winterthur, his last remaining 
lianus, and his tlisciples, proaelied the Gospel to the Alemauni of posHe^isioii in Helvetia. 

Helvetia, and os they ni:ult 3 protrtiss aumiig them they broke tho 1457. MUhlliauscii, an imperial town of Alsace, forms an aliiaiice 
iniiigcs of their god Woilaii, mid luiilt chapels in various parts of the with the Swiss. 

Country, This wjis tiic origin of the afterwards eelebraled churches 1475, War between the Swiss cantons and Charles the Bold, 

and jilibcys of St.-Giill, DiNcntiM, Seckiiigen, Glarus or Sk-Hilariiis, 1475. (March). Dfdeat of the llurguiidiana at Grauson. (June). 

St. Lcoilegav of Lu//tii, and the Miiijster uf Ziirich. Tho monks Battle of M or at ; total dof».*at of ( Jharles. 

taught ab;o the rude iiativ<*s to cidtlvate tho soil, to sow corn, to plant 1478. Battle of Gioruico, in which the Swiss defeat the troops of 
tlm vino, and other ineful arts. Mihui. 

llialer the successors <if Charlemagne, tlio feudal S 3 ’stem was estab- 14 Si. Convention of Skinz. Soleure and Frcj'burg admitted a.s 
lisln-d ill J IclvL'lia. The counts or governors however soon made then i- caiiluus. 

selves licrcditar}* ; they became suzerains (d' tlicir respective districts, of I 1495. The Swiss refuse to fiiriilsli the etnperor Maximilian I. with 
which they were before on^y magistrates ; they took possessioii of tlie ■ a contingent of troops for his war against Franco. 

crown laiids, and rewived the fecis of the crown tenants, who became I 1499. War botween Maximilian and the Swiss. The Imperial troops 
vassals of the local lord. The ablieys and monasteries likewise had | being several times defeated, Maximilian iiiakos peace. Tliis was the 
their own vassals, many cjf wlioiii, being originally sinulL proprietors last Avar which the Swiss hod to siistaiu for their iiidcpcudeiice. 
orall(»dial ])ropcrt 3 ', prefei'reil jilaciiig tbemsclvca under the protection . 1501. Basel and SchairiiauBcii are received into the confedei'athiD, 
tif the chiircii. | 1513. Appcuzell i.s also admitted, anvl completes the number of 

AVlicii Frankish empire became divided among the siicc(!SRoi’s of 1 thirteen cantons composing the Helvetic or Swiss cuiifoderaiioii, which 
Louis le Dcboiiiiaire, in 840, Gerimiii or Jvisterii Helvetia fell to the j existed till tho French revolutionary invasion of 1798. The 'socii,* 
share of Louis <if Bavaria, and coiitimicd aftcrwai\lH attached to tho | or states nssocinted to tho confediTatioa with vote in tho diet, were 
fluchy fif Siiabia. Burgundian Helvetia fell to tlie lot of Lotbarius, 1 the abbot of St.-G all, and the free cities of Bt.-Gall, Mulilhauseii, and 
wlio had the title of ciiipcivir and king of Ital^', | Biel, or Bienne. The allies without vote were Geneva, Ncufchatcl, 

The chief cvisiits in the history of Switzerhuul may be conveniently j tho Valais, and the Grisons. 
given in the form of a chronological table : — | 1523. Ziirich adopts tlie doctrines of tho Reformation. 

889. Rudolf, count of Traiisjuraue lliirgund^', was ]»ro(daiined by j 1528>30. The towns of »St.-Gall, Bieiiue, and Miihlhauson, and the 
tlio bishops and lay lords of bis government, iissembleil at St. -Maurice, • cantons of Basel and Schalf hausen proclaim the Reformiilion ; Glarus 
in tho Valais, King of Ujipur Burgundy. This new kiiigdum of Bur- and Appeuzell remain divided between the two coiiimuiiioiis. 
gundy lasted till 1915, when Rudolf JIL, having no male issue, made 1531. War between the Roman (kitliolic and the Reformed cantons 
oviii* his kingdom to the emperor Henry II. on the subject of the election of a new abbot of Sb.-Gall. The troops 

119J7. Bertbold of Zilhringen, a great Siiabian lord, is made by the of the Reformed cantons are defeated at ('appel with great loss. l*eaee 
rmperor Henry IV., ‘kastvogt,* or warden, of the lawn and district of • of Baar. 

Ziirich, and afterwards his son Goiirad of Ziihringeu is made landgraf i 1532. Helvetic confession of faith proclaimed by a synod held at 
of Burgumly. ^ Bern. 

1152. Frederick of Holicnstauffcn appoints Bcrthold IV. gf Ziihrin- ' l.'335-3G, Bern, ns an ally of Geneva, makes war against tho duke of 

gen imperial warden of tho bishopries of Lmisamie, Gimeva, and Hioii. Savoy, and takes the Fays-do-Vaud from tho Duke of Savoy, 

1178. Berthold IV. of Ziiliringcii builds Frey burg. 1538. (.^ilviii and Farel expelled from Geneva. 

1191. Boriliold V. incloses the town of Born. 1541. Calvin is recalled. The Reformation adopted at Genova. 

1218. Frederick II. gives imiierial charters to tho towns of Bern, 1G03. The Duke of Savoy acknowledges the iudepcudeuco of Genova. 

iSolcin-e, Basi l, and ScliafThauseii. 1648. The cin|'.erur acknowledges, in the treaty of Westjihalia, tho 

12G4. Rudolf of Habsburg, by various iulierituncos, becomes one of j Swiss Confederation as an independent state in EurojH*. 
the most ]iowerful lords in Helvetia. 1653. Second war of religion in Switzerland. Battle of AV illmeigen; 

1273. Rudolf is elected emperor. He favours the independence of the Protestants 'defeated. Peace made, 
tho towns. j 1710. The district of Toggeuburg revolts against the abbot of 

1291. Deatli of Rudolf. His son Albert, desiring to annex the free St.-Gall, and is supported by tho Reformed cantons, 

towns and their territories to bis )>utrinionial estates, attacks Bern and 1712. Third and last war of religion in Switzerlancl. The Bernese 

Ziirich, but is repulsed. defeat the troops of l^uzcni and tho Wahlstiitter at Willmorgeu. The 

1300. The three foi'est cantons, Scliwyz, Uri, and Untcrwalden, Roman Catholic cantons sue for peace, which is concluded at Aorau, 
which hud been for ngos free communities under tlie protection of the in August, 1712. ^ c t i 

empire, refuse to acknowledge Albert as their duke. 1793. Tlio French invade the territory of tho bishop of Basel, and 

1307. Werner IStauilaelier of Bohwyz, Walter Furst of Uri, and annex it to their new republic. 
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1797. Genend Bonaparte aeizea upon Yaltellina, Chiaveniia, ami 
Bormioy which were subject to the GrisoDS, and annexes them to the 
Gisslpino republic, lu the meantime another body of French troops 
occupies tiie free town of Bienne, an ally of the Swiss. 

1798. Democratic revolution at Basel. Insurrection in the ^irgaii. 
Diet held at Aarati, the last of the old ("onfedemtion. The Freuch 
genetal Mdnard, with 16,000 men, enters the riiys-de-Vaud, and pro- 
dnims its independence. The French enter Bern, and spread over the 
greater part of Switzerland. The Forest cantons refuse to submit; 
the French attack them, and arc repulsed at llothonthurm by Aloys 
PjMUnff In Beptember a large French force under Sohuuenbnrg invades 
the dirtrict of Nidwalden, or Lower Untorwalden, the inhabitants of 
which made a desperate resistance, and most of them were slain. 

1799. The Austrians and llussians enter Switzerland, and drive the 
French from the centnd cantons. Masseun defeats the Russians at 
Zurich in September. Suvarrow enters Switzerland from Italy by the 
Sh-Gotbard, but is obliged to retire into the Orisons.^ 

1801. Teace of Luucville ; the hVench evacuate Switzerland. A new 
federal constitution is proclaimed, but rejected. 

1802. llouaparte, first coiisid of France, oilers his mediation to the 
Swiss. The Act of Mediation is framed and accepted, conaiituting 
Switzerland into nineteen cantons, upon an equal footing, under the 
protection of France. The Valais, Geneva, Neufcbfitel, and other 
distriots, are annexed to Fiance. 

1813. After the battle of Leipzig the allied troops pass through 
Switzerland on their way to Franco. The allied sovercigua refuse to 
recognise Napoleon’s Act of Mediation. 

1815. The allied powers at the Congress of Yieuiia acknowledge the 
independence of Switzerland witliin its former limits. New coiifede> 
ration of twenty-two soveraign cantons, represeutod in a Federal Diet, 
ordered to assemble at least once a year, by turns at Bern, Ziirich, 
and Luzern, to discusB nil matters internal and external coucei'uing 
the general interest of the confederation. Tbc Diet was vcstinl with 
power to declare war, make ]>caco, and form alliances with foreign 
powers. No canton allowed to take up arms against another, but all 
serious difTerences between one canton and another must bo raferrod 
to the Diet. Each canton had a single vote in the Diet, in wdiich 
measures were cai'ricd by a simple majority. The executive council 
of the canton in which tbc 1 )ict assembled in any 3 'ear, and which 
was styled the Yorort, or directing canton, had to carry into execution 
the resolutions of the Diet, and otherwise to iirovide for the well-being 
of the confederation during the prorogation of the Diet. 

1830-31. Most of the larger cantons, whose representetion was based 
upon the principle of property, cficct a change by which universid 
suffrage is established. The proposed ebaugo finds a strong opposition 
iu Basel, in consequence of which the town separates itself from the 
country districts, which form themselves into a separate ropiiblio, or 
half canton. Neufchatel, after some bloodshed, retains its old consti- 
tution under the king of Prussia, who is prince of NoufcliAtel. Geneva 
retains its constitution with a small projierty qualification for electors. 
The Forest cantons retain their pure democratic form, wnth general 
assemblies of the whole male pojmhiUon. 

1832. The Diet decides to revise the Federal Pact, and the Catholic 
cantons of Schwyz, liri, and Uiitcrwaldcu, from distrust of the influ- 
ence of the radicals (whose object was to establish a closel^^ \mited 
republic worked by a central govcrimient) the League of Sarneii, 
which was subsequently joined by Luzern, Freyburg, Zug, and Valais. 

1834-3fi. Polish an<l other political refugees endanger the neutrality 
and tranquillity of Switzerland, and are expelled. 

1839. A new law comes into opcnitiou, to establish a sy^stem of 
education indcpeiidfiiit of the clerg 3 \ It is opposed at first by the 
Protestant pastors, who in Zilrtcli ]mt themselves at the head of the 
peasants, and efiected a dissolution of the radical government. The 
Jesuits, who were the chief instructors in the cauton of Luzem and 
t«ume other (.'atholic cantons, become in consequence of this law, 
direct marks of radical antagonism. 

1844. Aargau demands the expulsion of the .Tesuits from Switzerland, 
and is supported in the Diet only by the half-vote of Brile-Campiigne. 

1846. The railical party, in order to cfioct the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, organise bodies of armed men called the Free Corps, which, 
commanded hy colonel Uchsciibcin, invade Luzem and arc defeated. 
The radical cantons refuse to dissolve tlict Free Corps. 

1846. The League of Stiruen dissolved, and the Sonderhund^ or 
separate Longue of the Seveu Catholic Cantons, formed for mutual 
defence against the Free Corps. 

1847. A resolution from Geneva (in which a revolution hn<l taken 
place, giving the rodietd party the supreiimcy in that canton) is 
adopted by the Diet, which decrees (July 2U) the illegality of the 
Sonderbund, and (Sept. 3) the expulsion of the Jesuits. The Souder- 
bund protests, and both parties are for war. The federal army under 
general Dufour defeats the forces of the Sonderbund at Freyburg 
(Nov. 13) and at Luzem (Nov. 24), whereupon the leagued cantons 
submit, and are made liable for all expenses of the war; the monasteries 
are suppressed, and the Jesuits expelled* 

1848. (Sept. 12). Promulgation of a now constitution. 

By this constitution the sovereign power is vested in the Federal 
Assembly, which consists of two chambers, the National Council and 
the Council of State, or Senate. The National Council consists of 
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members, elected by the cantons for three years, in the proportion of 
one member for every 20,000 inhabitants, the half-cantons returning 

0110 member at least ; and when a canton has a surplus population 
amounting to 10,000, it is entitled to have an additional representa- 
tive. The Council of State consists of 44 members, two representatives 
for each cauton, the half-cantons returning only one each. The 
coufederatioD, represented by the two councils, alone has tlie right to 
declare war and make peace, and to settle matters between the cantons 
and foreign governments. The federal assembly choosoH, from among 
the citizens eligible to the national council, the Federal Council, 
which consists of seven members, aud holds office for three years. 
The federal council is the rainistiy of the confederation its members 
conduct the departments of politics, the interior, the military, finance, 
commerce and customs, public works, justice aud police. The presi- 
dent aud vice-president of the federation, aud of the federal council, 
are named annually in a united sitting of the federal assembly, and 
may not be re-electod for the space of a year after their term of offieo 
expires. The Federal Tribunal, also appointed by the federal assembly 
for thi*ee years, consists of 11 members and 11 substitutes. This 
tribunal decides in civil matters between the cantons, between these 
and the confederation, hi^twecu the cantons and private ])articB, and 
in suits arising about the reception of the JLeimatbloseii. J*^)r 
criminal business it is divided into sections. On the 28th of Nov., 
1848, the city of Bern was chosen os the federal city by both chambers 
of the federal assembly. 

(Fransciui, Staliittica dcUa Svizzera ; Leresclio, IHctionnairc Ucogra- 
2 »hiqm-Statiittiqm de la Suisse; IJofimaiiii, Dir Deutschland und snne 
Bcicohncr; Berghaus, A nnn/cii dev Drd'Volka'und Staatskunde; Londvn 
Oeo(ff'a)Mcal Journalf for 18.04.) 

8 WORDS. [l)unrjN, County of.‘| 

SVBARIS. [Calahuia.I 

.SYDENTTAM. [Kent] 

SVDLING, ST. NICHOLAS. fDoitSETSiiiui..] 

SYDNEY, Now South Wales, the capital of the colon}'', a eiiy and 
sea-port, in the couitty of Cumberland, is situated on the south shore 
of Port Jackson, an inlot on the east coast of Australia, in 33'" 60' 
S. lat., 161® 1 0' E. long., distant about 13,000 miles from Great Britain 
by the Cape of Good ilopc. ‘The city is governed by 6 aldermen aud 
2i councillors, one of whom is mayor; aud sends two inomberH to 
the Provincial Parliament. The population iu 1838 was about 20,000; 

111 1846 it was 38,368 ; iu 1861 it was about r)0,0(K). 

The harbour of Port Jackson, entered by a narrow passage between 
the North and South Hoads, two hold headhauds in the precipitous 
coast line, is completely protected from easterly winds and the swell of 
the I’acilic by a third point called Middle Hoad, which stretches i'rom 
the south shore just within the eiitraiiee. On south head there are a 
lighthouse and signal station ; the light, which is 315 feet above the 
sea-level, is seen at 30 miles’ distance. 3'he harbour ailbrds excellent 
anchorage in all parts for vesscLs of any burdctn. Within tlie entrance, 
which is less than a mile iu breadth, the harbour suddenly cx]iaijd» to 
a width of 3 miles, and at 7 miles inland contracts to a width of a 
mile and a half. Here tAvo ridges and an intervening htvel — btuitided 
by Wooloomooloo Bay on the east, and Darling Harbour, a deep inlet, 
on the Avest, Avith Farm Covo and Sydney ('ove between- form the 
site of the cit}'. George-stroet, the chief business i)art of the ti>w!i, 
is a fine thoroughfare nearly two iiiile»t long. The houses, many of 
Avhich are small, are constructed of wood or brick, or of ssindsloue. 
There are sitveral handsome streets, containing miviiy good dwtdliiig- 
houscs aud shops. The cii}' is well ])avcd, lighted Avith gas, aud 
supplied Avith Avatcr by a tunneled aqueduct nearly 2.1 miles long. 

In the vicinity of Sydney arc numerous suburbs. The ridge of tlui 
west promontory is occupied by Dawes’s Battery. Mac(piarric Fort 
stands at the point of the eastern promontory, on the simnnit of 
which is the goA'ernment-housc, a liaiidsoine edifice lately erected in 
the gothic style. A principal place of public resort is Hyde i*ark, an 
inclosed common on the sputh side of the town. The Botanic Gardens 
comprise a rich and well -arranged collection of shrubs and fioAvers. 
The cathedral church of »St, James’s, a plain brick building with a 
lofty spire, stands on the north side of Hyde Park. St. Philip's church, 
tlio oldest in the colony, was built in 1798. The Roman Catholic 
cathedral, on imposing gothic structure, stands near St. James’s. 
There arc several chapels for Scotch I'rosbyteriaiiH, IndepondcTitK, 
Methodists, and Baptists. Sydney college in Hyde Park, and the 
Abstniliuu college, afford superior iiistriiclion in classics, matheinatics, 
and English literature. There are also a normal institution, some 
free schools supported by government, a female school of industry, 
and a mechanics institute. The other public buildings are -Iho 
court-liouse, the council chamber^ the new market-place, the custoTii- 
house, the colonial oilicus, the jail, tlie new military barracks, the 
convict barracks, the colonial hospital, the lunatic asylum, the asylum 
fur the aged aud infirm, the theatre, the museum, the Australian 
library, and the commissariat store, an extensive stone building, into 
which the largest vessels may discharge their cargoes. The mauu- 
faetures of the city arc course woollens, tallow, soap and candles, 
starch, tobacco and siniir, bats, and ropes. There are sevorol breweries 
aud distilleries, tanneries, coach-works, saw-mills, and flour-rnills. 
The adjacent heights are occupied by a number of windmills, and at 
Canterbury, 4^ mih.'S from the city, there is a large manufactory for 
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the refining of Miigur. Sydney is the emporium of the coasting and 
foreign trade of the colony. Steamers ply between the city and 
various ports along the coast. Regular communication is kept up 
with Great Britain by the Australian mail steamers. The harbour for ^ 
merchant vessels comprises the two inlets of Sydney Cove and Darling j 
Harbour, which aiford a conveniont line of wharfage nearly two miles 
in length, and admit ships of the largest tonnage to tho wharfs, where 
their cargoes arc tronsfeiTed into stores. At Tlockatuo Island, a con- 
vict station at the mouth of the Paramatta River, a range of stone 
quays has been built by tho prisoners, and excavations made for an 
exteneivo dry-dock. Tho priiioipal export is wool. The produce 
of the gold-fields of New South Wales is shipped at Sydney. Oil 
and whalebone from the southern whale-fishery, and timber, are 
exported in considerable quantities. Tho imports are principally 
articles of British manufacture, grain and provisions, tea, coffee, and 
sugar. 

Tho number and tonnage of vessels registered os belonging to tho 
port of Sydney on December Jllst 1 8.^4 were : — Sailing-vessels, under 
60 tons, 1G1, tonuage 4107; above -50 tons, 180, tonnage 82,082: 
steam-vessels, under 50 tons, 8, tonuago 242 ; above 50 tons, 15, 
tonnage 2808. | 

Sydney is the scat of government, of the legislature, and of the 
supreme court of justice for the colony of Now South Wales. The 
moan iompornture of the city is 74*^ Vahr. in summer; 55° 5' in 
winter ; (50“ 8' for the whole year. 

SYDNEY. fCATE BujiTOX.] 

SYENE. fEoYii'.l 

SVLEIETd.KN. [Sweden.] 

SYMrilOPJKN DE LAY. [T.oiue.] 

SYllA, i>r SYROS, one of the Cyclades Isbands in the ^Egcan, lies 
south of Gyaru^s and bulwcoTi (^eos nnd Tono.s. Homer and oilier 
describe tlic island as rich in pastures, wine, and corn. 
Iloiricr {* Od.* xv., 402), says it contained two towns. There arc still 
ruins of one of the ancient towns, and many valuable relics of Antiquity 
liavo boon discovered in this small island. The surface is billy, the 
soil fertile, nnd the climate mild ; trees never lose their verdure. 
The principal products are com, wine, oil, cotton, and fruits. The 
inhabitants, who iirevious to the year 1821 amounted to about .5000, 
are Roiiiau (.'atholics. In tho revolutionary war with the Turks, 
Syra remaiuod neutral, and the population then soon rose to about 
40,000, Syra Jiaving become tho central point of the commerce of 
Grcfco. After tho pacification, tho commerce of Syra declined. Tho 
chief town of tho island Syra, or As[)rana, built on tho east coast 
round a conical bill above tho liarboiir (which is good), is still an 
iiiiportaiit position. Near it is tho fountain celnViraled of old, gushing 
ill a limpid slroaiu from the solid rock. Syra has wide, clean, wcdl- 
streets ; it is the residence of a Catholic bisho]), and has several 
Catholic churches, and a lazzarebio. French steam-boats from Marseille 
to Cnnslantinople put into Syra. 

SYRACUSE (Siranma), a town on Ibo cast coast of Sicily, 30 miles 
iS.S.K. from Catania, and about tho Fatiio distaiioo N. by E. of Ca|>e 
lYiHsaro, tho southern extremity of Sicily. Ancient Syracuse, in the 
time of its s{deiiduur, was the largest city in Sicily, and one of the 
largest in the ancient world : it was of a triangular form, and con- 
sisted of five towns, adjoining one nuotli(3r, but separated by walls: 
the oldc.st of these towns was Grtygia on the peninsula, originally an 
island of an oblong sliape, about two miles in circiimforenco, lying 
between tlie Great Harbour on the wc.st, which is a sjdendid piece of 
water about livo miles in eircumferenco, and tlio Little Harbour, 
wbieli WHS ]»aved with marble fiiigs, on the iMist. On the other side 
of the J^ittle iiarboiir was tho town of Acradina, which extended for 
about tbivo miles to the eastward along tho sea-coast, until it rcaidied 
li bay, whore wms the port Trogilus, outside of tho city. The western 
part of Aumdina, adjoining Ortygia, stood on low ground, on a level 
with the it'laud; but tho reiiiairiiiig and larger portion of it lay on a 
range of heights which stretch from tho sea for several miles inland, 
and are divided from the lowland by a natural wall of rocks. North 
of Af.'radiiiu, and lulaTid, stood the town of Tycfie, on the same range 
of heights as tho upper pait of Acradina, being divided from 
tlio latter only by a double wall and intermurnl rood. Tycho 
extended inland to the noithwnrd for a length of above two miles, 
and at its w'ostcrti extremity was the Fipipohe, coiisisting of several 
commanding heights, which wci'e inclosed and made into a vi|^t 
fortrtiss by Dionysius tho elder. South-west of Tychc, in tho lower 
ground At the foot of the heights, was Neap(ili.s, or the New Town, 
which, ut its southern end, adjoined tho low'er part of Acradina. The 
whole was surrounded by on external wall, tho length of which was 
180 stadia. Ortygia was the first |iart inhabited ; but tho population 
iucroasing, tho island was joined to tho mainland by a causeway 
across the narrow channel of tho sea, and tho neighbouring low 
grounds wero built upon. Suburbs and gurdoiis extended south of 
Noapolis to tho mouth of the river Auapus, and beyond it, round tho 
western shorn of the Groat Harbour to tho steep peninsula of Plem- 
myriuin, which faced Ortygia. After the Roman conquest, tho popu- 
lation, liaving gradually decreased, became restricted to the ongiual 
Ortygia and tho lower part of Acradina, and all tho upper city was 
already abandoned in tho time of Augustus. The Saracens iu tho 
Uth century plundered and devastated Syracuse, which contained till 


then about 100,000 inhabitants ; and from that time Ortygia, or the 
island, has been the only part inhabited. 

The greater part of tlie upper town of Acradina, espceiallj near 
tho sea, is now a naked droaiy rock, the surface having boon thoroughly 
cleared of tho materials of the ancient city. No traces of antiquity, 
except some steps and a few ootirses of stones, no*t a vestige of a 
liouse, temple, or monument is to be seen on the extensive plain. 
Tho sea has uudermiaed the shore, and the town-walls have fallen in 
and disappeared. Considerable romains of the external wall, built by 
Dionysius the elder, are seen farther north round Tyohe and tho 
Epipolm. Not far from Scala Grseca, at a place called Targetta, are 
the romains of a gate, whence a street can be traced across the 
site of Tyche to the ancient theatre at tho other end near Neapolis. 
Traces of other streets aro also seen, with foundations for walls cut 
in the rocks. Tho fields within nnd near the external walls of this 
part of the town aro covered with immenso heaps of stones thrown 
confusedly together. On tho outsido of the walls a green slope reaches 
from tho foot of the rock to tho plain, and is covered with old 
olive-trees. 

Between the upper and the lower parts of tho town, and near the 
borders of Tycho, Acradina, and Neapolis, is tlie ancient theatre, 
hewn out of the solid rock, now half-hidden with bushes. Not far 
from tho tlicatre are the remains of an amphitheatre of the Roman 
})erl<id ; and noarer to Ortygia aro the remains of tho palace of the 
60 beds, said to have been built by Agathocles. Near it aro vestiges 
of wide street mentioned by Cicero, which may be traced from 
the Isthmus of Grtygia, and across the site of the upper town, to a 
spot called Santa Bouacoia, on tlie edge of the Porttis Trogilus. 

The Latotniso were originally quarries excavated in tho rocks that 
divide tho upper from the lower town, from whence tho stone for the 
construction of tho city was drawn. Tiiey are from 60 to 80 feet deep. 
Some of them afterwards served as prisons ; and on the surrmider of 
Niclus the whole of the Athenian prisoners wero confined in them and 
mostly died. The largest of these Latomiro is annexed to tho Capu- 
chin conveiit. Another Latomia is near the ancient theatre. On one 
side of it, cut iu the rock, is tlic roiaarkable excavation called the 
Ear of Dionysius. 

The catacombs are vast excavations, of very remote antiquity, for 
the purpose of burying the dead : they form subterraneous streets of 
tombs cut out of tliu solid rock. They wero converted by tho early 
ixhnstiaus into places of refuge from perseentiou. Tho entrance to 
them is under the small church of Son Giovanni, in tho lower part of 
Acradina. This church is ono of the oldest Christian churches iu 
Europe. Tho catacombs were filled with tombs of the dead of all 
ages and faiths — Greek, Roman, (’hristian, and Siiracen. 

The aqueduct was begun by Golon and enlarged by Hiero. Tho 
stream is brought in subterraneous chanm.ds from Monte Crimiti, 
outside of the Epifiolro, until it enters the walls at the place where 
tho fort of Lalslalum stood. It then appears above ground, being 
received into an aqueduct upon arches and conveyed to some mills, 
after which tho water falls down the steps of tlie great theatre at 
Ncapoli.s. 

Gutside of the walls, and on the left bank of the Ana]>us, near the 
Groat Harbour, aro parts of the shafts of two fiuted columns of tho 
temple of tl iipiter Olympicus, which whs enriched by Gclon with the 
spoils of the Carthaginians. There are other ancient remains scattered 
hero and there, bub of no ascertained character. 

Tho niodcrn town of Hiracusa is fortified, and has a regular garrison, 
but is coininundod by the height of Acradina. It is a bishuj/s see ; 
has 1 4,000 inhabitants, narrow streets, numerous churches and con- 
vents, nnd other public buildings, the most rcmarkabln of which is 
tho cathodnd, once tho identical temple of Minerva, which was plun- 
dered of its ornaments by yeiTc.s. Its exterior dimensions are 185 feet 
iu length and 7a foot iu width. There are also some remains of Diana's 
temple Ticar St. Raul’s church. 

A bath, with a spiml staircaso about 40 feet deep, is seen in tho 
church of St. i’hili]) ; and there are also vestiges of the baths of Daphne, 
iu which the emperor Constons was murdered in 068. 

Tho celebrated fountain of Arcthusn is a large pool of water, sup- 
plied by ti spring, and sejiarated from the sea by a wall, iu tho Ortygia, 
near the Great Harbour; and about 80 yards from it rises from the 
bottom of the harbour a copious spring, called L'Occhio della Zilica, 
which, according to the ancient pools, wa.s the Alpheus of Elis. 

Thero is a museum at Siracusa coiitainiug tho statues of tho Lando- 
lina Venus nnd .diisculapius, some sarcophagi, a handnomo collection 
of vasoH, iuscriptiouB, uoiiis, Ac., and a i>ublic library. 

Siracusa enjoys a delightful climate in winter, but tlio alluvial 
plain on the west side of the harbour, through which flows the 
Anapus, exhales pestilential miasmata iu tbo summer months. Tho 
country around is very fertile. On tho loft bonk of the Anapus is 
the fountain of C'yanc, now called tho Risma ; it is a circular basin 
of tlie mirost water, about 60 or 70 feet in diameter, and 26 feat 
deep. The people of Siracuaa carry un some trade by sea, but the 
place is by no means thriving. Some sall^ wine, oil, and fish are 
exported. 

Syracuso was founded about n.o. 785 by Archias, a Corinthian, tho 
head of a colony of Uoriuthiaus and Dorians, who settled in the ii^nd 
of Ortygia, having overpowered the native giculL This settlement 
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which afterwards extended to the mainland, was the origin of tite 
great city of Syracuse. The city seems to liave had nn ariptoenitic 
goverdhient at first, the descencUints of the original scittlors liolding 
the chief power in their hands. But about b.(;. 41)2 a revolntioii took 
place, by which the ariRtocracy was expelled, and a democratic govern- 
ment established. This govcrninoiit however did not lost long, for 
Qelou, tyrant of Qeln, having taken tlie part of the exiles, marched 
to Syracuse with an ormy, and the people willingly opene<l the gates 
to him, when ho was acknowledged os sovereign of Syracuse, b.c. 485. 
The rule of Gelon was temperate, and liis reign was ]n-osperoua for 
Syracuse. He enlarged and einhellished the town. Gelon was sue* 
ccedod by his brother Hiei-u, whoso adroiuisiratiou was tainted with 
suspicion and tyranny. 

Hiero's brother Thrnsybuhis, whose acceBsion took place in ii.c. 467, 
was driven away for his tyranny by the? people after one year’s reign. 
An assembly was then convened, in which a new constitution was 
framed, the public oiliceR being filled chiefly by the ancient citixons. 

In the year Ji.c. 427 the people of Leontiiii, being hard presBed by 
the SyrncuBans, ajipliod to Athens for assistance. An Athenian fleet, 
with troops, was sent to Sicily, but nftc*r several desultory actions 
peace was made between Syracuse and Loontini, and the Athenian 
expedition withdivw. In B.ii. 416 a quarrel between the towns of 
Egesta and SelinuR brought in the Syracusans, who took the part of 
Selinus. The Egostaiis and Lnoiitiuiaiis ajiplied to Athens for aid. 
The Athenians declared war, and a forinidaldo armament sailed for 
Sicily, B.O. 415. The Athenian ox 2 >edition of 136 Irireinc.-?, w, 
considerable land force, under Iv-icias, Alcibiadcs, and Lamaclius, aTter 
sailing round Sicily, in quest of auxiliaries against Syracuse in vain, 
seized Catana, where tliey passed the winter. Meantime Alci blades 
had hemi recalled, and the supnstiie command remained with Nicias. 
'J’ho Syracusans sent envoys to (Corinth to request assistance, and both 
Coriuili, and Sparta resolved to send succour to Syracuse under 
CylippiiB, a celulii'iited Lacedemonian captain. 

In the spring of n.u. 414 Nicias, having embarked Iur troops at 
Catana, lamled a ]>arty of them in tlio bay of Tbajisus, north of 
Syracuse, which took poHsessioii «)f the heights of Kpipoke, and 
built there a foriuhich they called Labdalii in. They tlien began to 
build a wall from Port. Trogihis to the Great irarbour, so as to inclose 
Syracuse on the hind side, whilst tlieir fleet blockaded it by sea. In 
tlie meantime GylippuB arriving, marched against Epipoloi, seized the 
fort Labdalutn, and annoyed the Athoiiiaus in tbeir encampment. 
The SyraciisanH attacked the Atlicniau fleet at the eutraiice of the 
Gi'eai II arbour ; the fight was not decisive; but Gylippus with his 
land forces surprised the forts which the AUieniaiis had niised on the 
))euiiiKuhi of riemmyrium. Another sea fight took place, in which 
tho Athenian galleys were worsted. Soon after Demosthenes and 
Euryuictlon aiTivcd from Athens with a now fleet of 73 galleys and 
about 8000 poldicrs. Demosthenes attacked the lieiglifs of J'lpipola? 
by night, but was repulsed with great loss. After several discordaut 
councils among the Athenian geiu'rals, it was rc^solved to embark the 
soldiers secretly aud sail away with the fleet. Thc^ Synicusaiis having 
heard of this, attacked the Athenian fleet in the Great irarbour, and 
defeated it. Eurymedon was killed, aud 18 Athenian galleys were 
taken. The Syracusans then blocked up the entnuice of tho Great 
Harbour by means of galleys and other vessels, eouiiectiiig them 
together with cliaiiis, and thus shut up the Athenians. Nicias then 
resolved to fight liJs way out with the fleet. The Athenian vessels 
were heavy, those of the Syrncusaus light : the former, in trying 
to break trough the chain, got crowded in one iiiasH and became 
unmanageable ; tho crews were exposed to showers of stones from 
the enemy, the Athenian fleet was driven against the shore, and 
the greater part of it was taken or sunk. At lust the Athenians 
resolved to abandon their remaining vessels and stores, their sick 
and wounded, and comiiieuced their disiistrotiM retreat. Of 40,000 j 
men who had been engaged in the expedition, all were killed or taken 
}>risonerR, aud not one of 200 vessels retiirncil to Athens. | 

Of the prisoners all the lioe-boru Athenians and the Sicilians who j 
were with them were confined in the quarries; the rest, servaiit.s, ; 
followers of the camp, Ac., were sold as slaves. Nicias aud DeinoS’ | 
theiies were put to a cruel death. The prisoners in the quarries i 
receiving but a small ]nttaTiee of barley-bread and water, and having j 
no shelter by day or night, diseases broke out among them. The I 
bodies of the dead wero^ left to putrefy among tlie living, and this i 
created contagion, of which most of them perished. Thus ended this ! 
formidable expedition, the ill success of which broke down the ])ower I 
of Athens, and had a great infiucuco ou tlio result of tho Pcloiion* i 
nesion war, | 

After the defeat of the Athenians, Diodes proposed a law for the { 
establishment of a democratic constitution in Syracuse, and compiled 
a criminal code of a very severe kind. This democratic constitution 
lasted very few yeura, for in B.C. 406 Dionysius was elected commander, 
and soon became tyrant of Syracuse. During the i*cign of this able and 
unscrupulous man, Syracuse reached the highest point of power and 
proRx>erity. Dionysius carried on long wars with the CarthaginiauH, 
whom he defeated and deprived of all their posscssioiiH in Sicily, 
B.C, 307. ^ But the Cailhaginiuns returned tho followung year, utid 
alter various Ruccessua laid siego to Syracuse by land and sco. A 
pestilenqp however broke out in their camp, and Dionysius taking 


advantage of the calamity, defeated the besieging forces and burnt great 
part of the fleet, whereupon the Carthaginians withdrew, but peace was 
not made till rc. 302. Dionysius aho conquered several of tho Greek 
cities of BOiithem Italy, and removed their inhabitants to SyracuHo. 
For some years previous to his ileatb, in l).c. 307, ho was again engaged 
ill Wars w'iih Carthage. Ho was succeeded by Ins son DionysiuH the 
younger, who was expelled by Timolcon. Timolcon established a 
government of mixed democracy and aristocracy. After Timohson’s 
death, RC. 387, there was a period of twenty years marked by no 
very important events, till b.c. 317, when Agatlioclos, originally a 
potter, became autocrat of Syracuse. Agathoclcs was defeated by 
the CarthngiuiauB at the battle of TTiinera, and immediately after 
cluRely besieged iu Syniciiso, from which Bailing forth with a small 
force he carried w*ar into the enemy’s couutiy, landing in Africa 
(August 15, 310 B.O.). He quitted Africa, where he was constantly 
victorious over the Cartlingiiiians, .u.c. 307, and returned to Sicily, 
which lie soon reduced to subjcctiou. After the death of Agathoclcs, 
RCJ. 280, Syracuse recovered its iiidH]»eiidence, hut being distracted 
by factions, the pcojile chose, 275, for their praitor, Iliero, who was 
a descendant of king Gelon, and after five years more he was rnado 
king. He died RC. 216. His son Hicroiiyiniis rashly quarrelled with 
Rome, and although he was murdered shortly after, Ids false policy 
was persevered in, and a Roman army, under Marcellus, laid siege to 
Syraense, aud took it in u.c. 212. From that time Syracuse was merely 
a town of tho Roman 2 )i*uviiico of Sicily. After the downfall of tho 
empire it was taken and plundered by the Saracens (May 21, a.ii. S7S). 
Many ancient inoiiiimciits wore still remaining in 1(>03, when they 
were destroyed by an eartlupiakc. 

(ThuLydiilcs, vi., vii. ; Diodorus, xiii., xiv., xvi., xix. ; Midler, 
IJistorif of the Doric Dace ; Burigny, 1/ into ire dc Sidle ; Clinton, Fiisti 
Jldlmici.) 

SYRACUSE. U. S. [Ni:\v Youk.] 

SY'RIA (A« Sham), ii country in Asiai Ixdonging to Tiirkty, is 
situated along the eastern shores of the l^lediterraneaii, Crom 2i)'' 45' 
to 37“ 25' N. iat., 34“ to 38" 45' E. long. The name S^’ria occurs iu the 
Greek writers ; the Asiatics call the country Bcled-(w-Shain, or ‘ country 
ou the left.’ The Mohammedaii.s of Mecca direct their face to t1i(» 
rising sun when they pray, anti then S^’ria, which they call Beled-el- 
Shaiii (‘ country ou the left '), is to their left hand and Rcled-td- Vomcii, 
is ou the right. The bcniiulary of Syria towards tho north is foruieil 
by the Aniauus Mouutaios, which divide it from Asia Minor; towards 
the west by tho Mediterranean Si'ti. The boundary between Syria 
and Ikypt begins on the shores of the Meditermneau, south-west of 
tho town of Gaza, aud thence runs in an irrcgiilai* line eastward across 
the dosort, until it meets the Wady Aral)ah, which it crosses at tho base 
of a high mountain, called Tor llosnia, about eight Lours’ journey from 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah. From this sinninit eastward Syria 
Ifordcrs on the deserl of Arabia, and in these parts tho boundary is 
undefined, except by ]Yarl of the Haj road from J)amaHCUs to Mecca. 
North of 32“ r/ N. lat., Syria extends eastward to the desert, aiul 
includes the plain and inoiiiitaiii region of the iJaouran, which cxleiuU 
to 37“ E. long., and perha)).s somcwliat farilior esutt. From the parallel 
of Damascus tho boundary is considered to run north-east, lYassiiig 
about 20 miles east of I'alinyra, and striking the luiphratcs about 30 
miles above llakka. From this ]>oiiit the eastern boiuidaiy of Syria 
is formed by the Euj>hratos, wliich BcqYarates it fi’om Mcsoiiotainia. 
A rough estimate gives to Syria an area of about 70,000 Si|uarc mile.*-'. 
The population is BU]) 2 >OHcd to exceed a million and a half. 

The situation of Syria is peculiar. It forme the grtfator part of an 
isthmus which sejYarates a sea of water and a sea fjf saiiil. On lint 
west exteuds the Mediterranean over more than 2000 niih‘.s. On Ihe 
east is the desert of Syria and Arabia, which extends alsuit OOf) milrs 
to tlie I’eisian Gulf and an inlet of the Indian Ocean, 'i’o the south 
of tho isthmus lies the Reil Sea, whose two great inlotH, Llie gulfs of 
Suez and Akabah, penetrate deeply into the land. 

Tlie form of the surface is no less ]icciiliar. The centr.al part is 
fiiri'owed by a longitudinal depression, or wide valley, which extends 
from tho Gulf of Akabah, to the ha.sis of ihe Alma Dngh, wliere it 
terminates with tho laike of Bohhaire (36*' 45' N. lat.). 'Phis long 
valhy, which extends over more than seven degrees of latitude, 
is divided in the middle (between 33“ 15' aud 33" 25' N. lab.,) into 
two valleys by a IuhIi narrow ridge of mcmutaiiiR, tho Jelxsl Arhel. 
The southern valley is traversed by the river Jordan on the greater 
pi^t of its extent, and is iu parts considerably below the surface of 
the sea. Tho northoni valley is drained by the rivers Litany (Looiites) 
and Azy (Oroutos). In its most elevated part, near the town of 
Btuilhek, it attains an elevation at which in Europe corn c.an seldom 
be grown. The countries on each side of these volleys extend in some 
parts iu clovatorl table-lands, in other place.s sink down into large 
Xiluius, and again rise into mountains, the summits of some of which 
are always covered with snow. The changes which the surface and 
its productive powers tmdergo in Syria are almost innumerable. 

^utheru Syria extends from the southern bouudary of the country 
to tho Bahr-ol-Huleb, or Lake Alcrom, the ancient Scmcchouitis 
(33“ 10' N. lilt.), and coTnjYrchcnds the southern valley, and the 
counti'icH contiguous to it on the west and east. 

1. Tho Southern Valley extends from the most northern jinint of 
tho Gulf of Akabah to tho Bahr-cl-Huleh more than 250 miles iu a 
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gtraight lino, and is naturally divided into three sections by two 
deep depressions, which are occupied by two lax^ge lakes —the Dead 
Sea and the Lake nf Qennesareth, now called Bahr Tabaricb, from 
the town of Tabarieh on its western shore, which occupies the site of 
tlie ancient Tiberias. The southern part of the valley, between the 
Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, is called Wady-el-Arabah; the 
central portion, between the Dead Sea and the Balir Tabarieh, El- 
Ohor ; and the northern, or that part of it which eztenrls from the 
Bahr Tabarieh to the Rihr Houleh, is called Wady Seissaban. 

The Wady Anibah extends from south to north in a straight line 
for above 110 miles. Many were formerly inclined to think that, at 
some remote period, it had served as tho channel by which the Dead 
Sea hod discliargcd its waters into the Bahr Akabah, but if the 
physical condition of the region remains unaltered, this can never 
have been the cose, ns the level of the Dead Sea is considerably lower 
than that of tho Rod Saa. [Duad Ska ; Rkd Sea.] The watershed 
between tlio two seas occura somewhat north of 30° N. lat., and is 
about 500 feet above tho sea-levcd. On each side of tho Wady-el- 
Arabah the mountains rise to a groat elevation. Near the watershed 
those on the west attain 2000 feet; and those on the east rise to 
.'iOOO feet. In approaching the Dead Sea they increase in height, or 
perhaps it may bo more correct to say that the level of the valley 
here sinks much lower. Tho distance between tlie two mountain masses 
varies considerably. Near the two extremities they are only 8 or 10 
miles apart, but towards the middle the valley is 20 miles wide. The 
.surface of the valley presents considerable varieties. South of the 
waterahed it is generally level, but has a considerable slope from east 
to west, BO that near tlie western mountains it is very little above the 
Hoadeved, whilst along tlio eastern it may be from 200 to 300 feet 
higher. About three miles from tho Bahr Akabah the soil is strongly 
impregnated with salt, but farther north sand prevailn, and is inter- 
mixed with pieces of granites, porphyry, and greenstone. After the 
rains the country produces some grassos, and supplies indifferent 
pasture for sheep, goats, and camels ; but in several places low hills 
of moving sand occur, which are destitute of vegetation. North of 
the watershed there are some ridges nf low hills running lengthwise 
through the valley, and dividing it into two valleys. In the western 
valley during tho rains, there is a stream, called ICl-Jib, which at that 
season cullocts all the waters that descend from the eastern and 
western mniintains, and carries them to the Dead Sea. A few acacia- 
trees, tamarisks, and a few mimosas and shrubs grow among these 
.sandhills. Water is found even in summer a few feci below the 
surface. In ]irocc(!diiig farther north, tho Arabah docs not appnar to 
have any considerable descent towards the north, but it is longitu- 
tllnnlly furrowed by a narrow valley, in tbc mid.st of which is tho bed 
of the Jib. This narrow valley gradually sinks lower, so that at its 
northern termination it is 150 feet below the general level. Its width 
at th(! beginuing is about one mi1t% lint towards its termination hardly 
more than half a mile. The dry bod of the river, especially in the 
narrower fiart of the small valley, is overgrown with tamarisks, and 
ill one or two places there are a few date-trees, but otherwise this 
tract is a desert Near 31" N, hit. the general level of the Wocly-id- 
Arabah desoends abruptly about IfiO feet, forming apparently a lino 
of hills running east and west, and composed mostly of marl. All 
along the base of tlieso liills there aiii springs of brackish water, which 
form a tract of marshy laud tow:ii*ds the north. Between this salt- 
marsh and the Dead sea extends tho most desolate portion of the 
Arabah. No trace of vegetation, no living creature is met with. At 
the base of tho western mountains is a low ridge (called tlie muiintaixis 
of Usduinl, in general about 150 feet liigli, which runs for about 
10 miles parallel to the Wady Arabah and the southoru portion of 
the Dead Sea, and which is one moss of solid rock-salt, covered with 
laycr.^ of soft liinesbouo and marl, through which the salt often breaks 
out, and appears on tho sides in precipice.s 40 or 50 feet high, and 
several hundred feet long. PVoni the base of this chain of rock.s, 
wliich is called Usdum, there break out several rills of transparent 
water, which i*un to the Dead Sea, but tho water is as salt as tho 
saltest brine. The tract between them, tho bed of the Jib and the 
Dead Sea, is a perfect level, and extremely barren ; but that on the 
oast of the Jib is traversed by some rivulets descending from the 
eastern mountains, which have fresh water, and impart to the soil a 
c'onsiderable degree of fertility, so that there are some tracts which 
.are cultivat<*d. "That part of tho Arabah which lies north of 31° N. 
lat. is called El-Ghor, tho lowest part of which is occupied by the 
Dead Sea. The region round this sea is intensely hot and vciy 
nnUealthy in summer, where also it is barren and desolate in tho 
extreme. In winter and early spring the shores of the Dead Sea 
present in parts considerable verdure. The Dead Sea and its shores 
are noticed in a separate article. [Dead Sf.a.] 

That portion of tho O?tor which lies botwoeii the Dead Sea and tho 
Tiukc of Tabarieh extends about G5 inilos in a straight line. This 
valley is below the level of the Red Sea. The width of the valley is 
about 6 miles ; but towai'ds the Dead Sea it grows much wider. It is 
traversed by tho river Jordan, the course of which is traced in the 
article Palsstinr (vol. iii., ooL 51.) The mountains which inclose 
the valley on tho east are steep and high : they ore also high and 
steep on tho westorii side for nearly half tlte length of the valley, 
beginning from tho south; but farther north they sometimes sink 
liEOa. DIV, VOL. IV. 


down to low hills, and continue so for several miles. The river flows 
in a bottom about half a jnile wide, and at least 40 feet below the 
general level of the Ghaiir. This bottom is overgrown wLtujhigh 
trees, and exhibits a luxuriant vegetation of plants and grassos|wnich 
present a striking contrast with tho sandy and bare slopes wliich 
border it on both sides. In winter, the river inundates the bottom, 
but never rises to the upper plain. In the well-watered parts of the 
upper plain, there is a luxuriant growth of herbage and wild grass, 
hut the greater part of the ground is a parched desert The most 
important articles of cultivation are wheat, barley, and dhurra. On 
tho biuiks of tho river there are willows, poplars, and tamarisks, and 
on tho higher ground plantations of vines, pomegranates, &o. South 
of the ruined village of Richa (Jericho), and as for os the Dead Sea, 
the valley is nearly level, and the soil consists of clay impregnated 
with salt 

The Bahr Tabarieh, anciently called the Soa of Tiberius and of 
Genuesareth, is noticed under Palestine. It is surrounded with 
steep and lofty mountains, except on the south, and along the western 
sliore, from the town of Tabarieh northward, where au undulating 
plain, with a width of a mile or more, intervenes between the moun- 
tains and the lake. A considerable portion of this plain is cultivated 
by means of irrigation, and produces wheat, barley, dhurra, tobacco, 
grapes, melons, and several kinds of vegetable The heat in summer 
is excessive. Melons ripen four weeks sooner than nt Damascus. 
Dates are also grown hero. The water of the lake is slightly braokish, 
and some of the rivulets which descend from the western mountains 
are salt. Thera are also hot-springs. 

The Wady Seissaban extends from the Bohr Tabarieh to the Bahr 
Houleh, about 15 miles iu a straight line. About one-half of its 
extent is below tho sea-level, os the bridge called Beni-Yakoub is 
3.50 feet above the sea, whilst the Lake of Tabarieh is 572 feet below 
it. The higher groundg of the valley of the Jordan, which is hare 
about two miles wide, are partly cultivated ; and on the greater part 
of the cultivated tracts different kinds of vegetables are grown, espe- 
cially cucumbers and gourds, which ripen three weeks sooner than at 
Damascus, where the produce fluds a ready sole. There are many 
zakkum-biishes, and the thorny rhamnus {Spina Christi), in the lower 
part of tho valley. The Piahr Houleh, tho Merom of the Old Testa- 
ment, is not largo, and its extent varies according to the seasons. 
The low country Which surrounds it to some extent is only inhabited 
oil the caHtera border, where the banka are overgrown with reeds and 
papyrus plants. The western and south-western banks are covered 
with a saline crust. 

2. The Desert called El-Tyh-Boni-Israul (the Wandering of the 
Children of Israel) belongs partly to Syria and partly to Egf pt, as 
tho boundary-line between those two countries lies across it. It 
extends on the west of tho Wady Arabah, and reaches southwnrfl to 
the Jobel-el-Tyh (29° 10' N. lat.), which is connected with the extensive 
mountairi-massos of Mount Sinai. On tho north tho Tyh extends to 
the elevated table-land of Jiidsea. The Tyh is a desert and elevated 
tablo-luiid between 1000 and 2000 feet high. Along its eastern border 
its surface is much furrowed by deep watercourses, or wadys ; in some 
parts lower dcpressiotis occur. Iu such places verdure is found in 
winter, and trees all the year round. Some of tho deep valleys are 
of considerable extent, and are visited by the Beduins in winter with 
their herds, and in summer for the purtMi^^e of collecting gum-arabic, 
which is carried to Cairo. The higher jiarts of the table-land have 
a hard gravelly soil without vegetation ; and iu many places there are 
iow irregular ridges of limestone hills. 

3. The Table-laud of Judtea joins tho Tyh on the north, and 
extends from the parallel of the souttiern extremity of the Dead Sea 
io 32° 30' N. lat., having on the east the Dead Soa and the Ghaur, 
and on tho west the Plain of Falastin. Tlie dividing-lino between the 
.ast-meiitioiied plain and the tabloJand is near 35° E. long. The 
devatiou of this tabic-land diminishes ns wc proceed farther north. 
North of 31° N. lat, the desert of the Tyh piisaes insensibly into a 
fertile country. Tho table-land thrre extends into an undulating 
plain, occasionally interrupted by low ridges of hilD, which in summer 
are Wren, but a" part of tho year are covered with grass and rich 
jiastura. The lower parts preserve tlieir verdure all the year round. 
The plain is furrowed by valleys, which sink considerably below the 
general level, and are full of corn-fields, and vineyards and orchards 
that produce excellent grapes and figs. Corn-fields are also numerous 
on the higher grounds, but they arc interrupted by large tracts of 
naked limcstono rocks. This description applies to the interior of the 
tablo-laud, as far north as Jerusalem, except that cultivation, and 
especially the plantations of olives, fig-trees, vinos, pistachio-trees, 
apricots, pomegranates, oranges, and lomon-trcos iucreasie as we pro- 
ceed farther north. The plains between the limestone rocks are 
covered with grass, which supplies pasture to sheep and goats, and 
herds of cattle, horses, asses, and camels. Tho mountains which form 
the eastern border of the table-land however, and extend along the 
Dead Sea, are a picture of desolation ; they consist of yellow rocks 
without the least traces of vegetation. These moun^ns are dis- 
tinguished from all other ranges of Syria by their suiiimits, which do 
not present rounded masses, but rise in the form of pointed peaks and 
sharp edges, like the summits of the Alps. The barrenness which 
characterises this tract extends over the whole table-land in the 
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paridlel of JeruRalem ; for in thin part even the mountains that form 
the western ^rder of the table-land are oomparativolj barren, but 
fartjur south they are fertile. 

irarth of the parallel of Jerusalem the unovenneps of the table-land 
is much greater, and the hills frequently rise to the height^of moun- 
tains. Suoh are the mountains of Ephraim (north of 32° N. laL), 
which are covered with woods and bushes. The depressions between 
the hills are of considerable extent. The slopes of the surrounding 
hills are gentle, and generally susceptible of cultivation, which is 
effected by making terraces on their declivities. At a few places there 
are valleys, some Victweeii the hills, and others formed by the action 
of the rivers in the more level country. The country is much less 
naked than it is farther south ; at several places forests consisting of 
liigh trees occur, and laige tracts are covered with hushes. Cultiva- 
tion is attended to in some degree, but large tracts lie waste. Fruit- 
trees are voxy common, aud olive- and fig-trees in some places cover 
several sqiiai'e miles in extent. 

There are two rainy sonsons on the table-land. The early rainy 
season sets in about the beginning of November, aud lasts till the 
beginning of January. The late rainy season sets in at the beginning 
of April and somewhat later. The winter is rather cold, and frost in 
January and oven February is not rare. Snow fulls also, and some- 
times very heavily. The summers are very hot. Tho thermometer 
sometimes rises to more then 100”, when tlie dry south-east and east 
winds, which blow from the Arabian and Syrian desert, have continued 
for several days. 

4. Oil th'! west of the table-land of Judcoa is the Plain of Falastin, 
as tho ancient country of tho Philistines is still called by the Beduins. 
It extends from the Tyh, to the base of l^lount Carmel, JtiO miles, but 
the width varies greatly. It is widest on the south, where it is more 
tlian GO miles ncrnss, or rather 120 miles, as it extends to the Isthmus 
of Suez and to tho delta of the Nile. In tho parallel of Gaza it is 
alKiut 26 miles wide or somewhat more, but To the northward it grows 
gradually narrower, and near Mount Carmel it is only a few miles 
wide. The most sonthem portion of the plain, between the delta of 
the Nile and tho town of Guxa is u scorched sandy descirt, and the sand 
blown from it into the sea is the principal reason why all tho harbours 
of tho Syrian coast as fiu* north as Cape Carmel are choked up, and 
admit only small vessels. On the sea-coast tho desert terminates near 
Gaza; but at the foot of tho tiible-land of Judsca it extends about 
10 miles farther north. Tho fertile portion of tho plain of Falastin 
consists of a tract extending along the sea, with an average width of 
5 or G miles, as fur nurtli as 81” 40' N. lat., where it widens so as to 
roach tho table-laud of Jiidica. A tract with a sandy baiTeu soil, and 
an entirely level surface, exttmds along the sea ; hut farther inland 
the country is undulating, or interspersod with low hills, between 
wliich there often occur cultivable spots which contain plautations of 
fruit-trees. The most fertile pai*t of the jilain extends on botli sides 
of 32° N. lat., and is known by tlie name of tho Plain of Ramleb, or 
Hama. Tho soil, consisting of a reddish sand intermixed with gravel, 
has a considerable degree of fertility where it can be irrigated, and 
produces good crops of grain, figs, olives, poim'granates, oitingcs. and 
lemons; the water-melons of this tract are of superior quality. There 
are many chite-trees, sycamores., prickly pears, and aloes. Tho surface 
is interspersed witli numerous small isolated hills ; only a compara- 
tively small portion is under cultivation, for want of water. The 
most northern part of the plain, or the narrow tract between the base 
of Mount Citmiel and the Mediterranean, has a still better soil, and, 
vdiero cultivated, produces wheat, barley, and cotton ; but a great 
part of it has been converted into a swamp by the rivulets descending 
from Mount Carmel, and not finding their way into the sea owing to 
A series of sand-hills which have been thrown up along the shore by 
tho south-west winds, which prevent their dlschurga These swamps 
make rich pasturage ifbr cattle. 

6. Mount Carmel is noticed in a separate article. [Catimkl.] 

6. Between Mount Carmel and the north-east corner of tho table- 
land of Judsea, which comes close up to the Lake of Tabarieh, extends 
the plain of Ebn Omer, tho ancient plain of Esdraelon. At its easti^m 
extremity, near the mountains on the banks of the Lake of Tabarieh, 
it is only from 6 to G miles wide ; and in the middle of it rises a 
round isolated summit, Jebel Tor, or Tabor. Farther west the plain 
widens, and between Nazara(Naza]'eth)aud Jenin it is nearly 15 miles 
wide. Its extent from oast to west probably does not exceed 15 miles. 
At the foot of Jebel Tor the surface is 460 feet above the sea ; but it 
lowers rapidly to the westward, so that tho greater part of it has a 
very moderate elevation above tlio soa-leveL Tho Nahr-ol-Mekana 
(the ancient Kishon), which traverses tho plain, inundates tho adjacent 
country after the heavy rains, and oonverts it into a swamp ; but tho 
swamp supplies good pasture for catllo, which in this ])lain are of a 
larger size than in any other part of Syria. Though the soil is of 
considerable fertility, only a small portion of thiss tract is inhabited. 
Com and cotton are grown. Near the base of the hills and mountains 
eurrounding the plain there are forests of eveigreen oak, and in these 
))arts there are also plantations of fruit-treos. 

7. To the north of the plain of Ebn Omer extends tho hilly region 
of Galilee, which is the most fertile part of southern Syria. The 
surface presents great varieties. The hills rise with gentle acclivities, 
and subside iuto ])laiu8 several miles in extent, or are separated by 


wide valleys. The highest hills lie west and north-west of Nazara, 
which attain an elevation of from 1700 to 1800 feet above tho sea. 
The town of Nazara is in a fiat valley on the declivity of a hill, 870 
feet above the sea-level. The whole region seems to be fit for cultiva- 
tion, and a considerable portion of it is cultivated, though there are 
extensive tracts, especially in the smaller valleys, which are covered 
with forest-trees. Corn aud cotton are extensively grown, and form 
considerable articles of iutonial commerce. The olive- and fig-trees 
cover considerable tracts. Dato-troes do not succeed. 

Tho country west of the southern valley, between Safed and Siir, is 
thus desoiibed by Dr. Robinson : After having crossed three valleys, 
a wide plain is entered by a considerable ascent. Volcanic rocks aiv 
dispersed over it, and they increase in number towards tbo north-west, 
until they cover tbo whole surface of tlie ground. In the midst of 
this plain is a depression, which seems to have been the crater of a 
volcano ; tho lowest part of it is occupied by a lake. The whole tract, 
is entirely barren. From this high ground a descent leads into another 
basin-like plain of smaller extent, which is cultivated and surrounclccl 
by busby hills, aud soparattsd by a valley from a high undulating 
table-land, the soil of which is fertile and cultivated, and which is 
inclosed by swelling hills covered with shrubs and trees. So far tlio 
country is drained by water riiuuiug to the Bahr-el-Houleli. A higher 
ground, interspersed with hills, but otherwise preseutiiig an almost, 
level tract on tho top, forms tho watershed between tho Bahi^el-Houleli 
and the Mediterranean. This tract is covered with dwarf oaks. The 
remainder of the country preaouls a succession of wooded hills and 
valleys, of which the cultivated portion is small, the wliole being 
employed os pasture fur cattle, which are so numerous, that butter is 
here used instead of oil, wliieb is the case in no other ])art of Pales- 
tine. The hills are much more thickly wooded than in any other part, 
of southern Syria west of tho Great Valb‘ 3 ', and firo-wned is a coti.si- 
dorablo article of export from Sur, to which it is brouglit from thi.^ 
country, in approaching Sur, an cxtmsivo undulating ami well- 
cultivated region is passed, wliich is 1200 to 1500 feet abovo tho sea- 
level. The slope from this high ground to the Mediterranean presents 
uaiueroiis ridges and valleys opening towards tho sea, in which there 
are woods of prickly oak, maple, arbutus, and suinach, and extensive 
plantations of tobacco. 

8. Along the Mediterranean extend.’^ tlie Plain of Akka, wliicli bngiiiH 
on the south at the base of Mount Cariind, and extend.^ northward to 
lias-cl-Abiiul, a distance of more than 20 miles. Between Mount Carmel 
and the town of Akka (Acre) it may be four or five iiiiltis wide, but 
farther north it rarely exceeds two miles in width. The southern aud 
wider portion has a sandy soil in tho viciiiit}' of the se:i, but iiirther 
tost it is tolerably fertile and moderately cultivated. In the iiortluTn 
district there are some stony tracts, though in Keneral it U stated that 
the country poMsesses a considerable degree of fertility, but nearly thr 
whole is uncultivated. 

9. \Ve pass to the east of the Southern valley. Tho most soufcliern 
part of Syria is occupied by the extensive table-land of Petriea, whicli 
contains the mountain regions of Shera aud Belka, which inclose tin* 
Wady Arabah, the Dead Sea, and the Ohor on the cost, and also an 
extensive ]>lain lying eiist of these regions, and eontiiiiiing iu that 
din ctioD to tlie desert of Arabia. The Syrian Hadji road runs along 
the eastern declivity of the mountain regions of Bolka and Sherii, 
having on the east a continuous cliuiu of hills called 1«!l-Z(ibIn : thus 
the road traver-^es a long valley, iu wnicli, wliertiver there is water, 
wheat and dhurra are cultivated, aud erteiisivo plantations of vines 
are found. The El-Zoble range terminates on the south at the source* 
of the river Modjeb, and farther south the Hailji road lies within Iho 
plain ; but dhurra and barley are growm only at a few jilaces, though 
in several other place.H, cspeciiilly at Moan, there are large pl:intat.Lou,s 
of pomegranates, apricots, and peaches ; with the excejitioii of the (t 
isolated spots along tlic road, the jdaiii is only used as paHtui*o-grouiid. 
by tho Beduins. 

The mountain region of Shera extcmls from Jebel Hesma to tbo 
liver Modjeb, from 29” 40' to SI*' 30' N. lat., between tlie Hadji road 
on the east and the AVady-cl-Arabali on the west, and occupies about 
20 miles in width. When seen from tlie Wady-ol-Arabah it has tho 
appearance of a high range, at least 1000 feet higher than tbo nioiin- 
tains which inclose the Wady on tho west, or about 3000 feet, above 
the level of tho valley : hut when seen from the east, or tho great 
plain, the mountains appear only as hills a few hundred fobt elevated 
above the level of the plain, which shows that the great plain of 
Petraoa is also at a considei'nble height abnvo tho sea. 'J'lie mountain 
region of Shera comproliends tlireo districts, of whitdi tlie sontherii 
properly is called Shera, that in the centre .lebal, ami the iiortliern 
Kerek. The southern part of this region consists of high ridg(^.'4 
ruiiuiiig generally from south-east to north-west, and separating deeji 
and iu somo instances wide, depressions from one another. Tlu*. 
largest of these depressions is that called El-Ghcnyor, which is upwards 
of 12 miles across at its eastern extremity, but it is narrower towards 
the west. The surface is rocky and uneven, and it is intersected by 
numerous glens and by tlireo or four valb^ys, watered by rivulets, 
which unite and flow into tho Arabah. This basin noted for its 
excellent pasturo. Villages arc rather numerous iu these depressioiirt, 
and are mostly inhabited by Beduin tribes, who have applied them- 
selves to agriculture. They cultivate W'heat, barley, and d burro, and 
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orchards contain apples, apricots, figs, pomegranates, olive- and 
peach-trees, and numerous vines. Dried figs and grapes oonstitute 
the principal articles of export, together with soda. Tlie rivers which 
traverse this region generally contain water oven during the summer, 
but it is only in winter that the water reaches the valley of the Arubah. 
The climate of this mountain region is extremely agreeable. The air 
is pure ; and though the heat is veiy groat in summer, and increased 
by the reflection of tho sun's rays from tho rocky sides of the moun- 
tains, yet the temperature never becomes siiflbcating, owing to the 
refreshing breeze which generally prevails. Tho winter is very cold, 
deep snow falls, and the frost sometimes continues to tlie middle of 
Marclu This part of Syria would be much better cultivated and more 
jiopidous if the iuhabitaiits were not exposed to frequent incursions 
of tho Beduius of the eastern plain. 

Tho mountain region of tho Bclka, the ancient Bashan, still abound- 
ing in pastures and woodlands, extends from the river Modjeb on tho 
sdiitli to that of Zerka on the north, or from 31“ 30' to 32*" 20' N. lat. 
Jis wiilth bf'twuru the Dead Sea and the Ghor on the west, and tho 
Hadji road ou the east, rather exceeds 40 miles. The eastern district, 
or that contiguous to the Hadji road, is little elevated above the 
road, and constitutes a barren sandy or rocky plain, must parts of 
which are interspersed with numerous low and isolated hills. Towards 
llic north tlie plain has a chalky or clayey soil, and is coverod with a 
j'ich verdure in winter. The western districts consist of a succession 
of ridges and deej> valleys opening into tlie Dead Sea or the Qhor. 
'J'lic ridges occupy a mucli larger space than the valleys, and are 
generally level on the top. lu a few places however high hills rise 
above them. I'ho u]iper part of the ridges is bare of trees, and geue- 
j-ally covered with lliuts. Tho narrow valleys between them arc 
alwa^'s wooded at the bottom, and Bomotimtis on tlieir declivities. 

The northern district, or tho country north of 32° N. lat., is an 
exlcusive mountain mass, whose highest part is in tho middle of the 
MMut, and is called Jobtl Jolaad (Gilead). This liigher lidgo extends 
ahoiii ton miles from cast to w'cst, and near its most elevated suniiiiit, 
.lobcl Osba, is what is called tho tomb of the prophet Ifosea, which is 
a place of ])ilgrimagc for Turks and Christians. This mountainous 
country is hIiuosL entirely covered with high trees ; oak, wild pistaehio- 
tivcs, and many otliurs not known in Europe, lu scenery it resembles 
a I'hii'oppaii country. It has numerous springs and small rivei's ; some 
of the rivers run underground, as the mountains consist of liuiestunc. 
(>ij tlie sou thorn declivity of this tract, and in the vicinity of the town 
of .Szalt. are Ihc only tracts in the Belka wliich ore under regular 
cultivation, though some otluu* places arc occasionally sown with 
dhiirra by tiio wandering Bciluins. The numerous and oxteusive 
ruius show that cultivation was tbniierly carried ou here to a great 
('.\Leiit, and probably lias been discontinued ou aecoiiut of the frequent 
incursions of the nomadic trilii's who live to tho east. At present 
the Belka is cuusidtired the best pasture-ground in Southern Syiia ; 
and the most powerful tribes of the Beduius are frequently at war 
with one auotlicr fur the pusscssiuu of this region. Wheat, barley, 
aud dhurra are cultivated. The vineyard.s are extensive near Szalt. 
SuiJLuch and soiia are collected. The climate of the iielka is as pleasant 
a.s that of the iSliera, aiirl the wunters arc as cold. 

1 0. Tlu! llaouran to thi; east of the Gliur. Along the valley it 
extends from 32“ 21' to 32 " 45' N. lat., but where it burdei-s on the 
Syrian dissert, which lies between it and the valley of the Euphrates, 
•i .'idvaiices as far north as 33° N. lat. It consists of two mountutu- 
r<‘gioiis, the Jebd Ajeluu on tho west, and the Jobcl Ilaourau on the 
i/ast, and a jilaiii wliich lies between the niouutiiin-regions. 

The .lebei Ajtdiin extends about 30 miles south and north, and 
.ibont as many east and wx'st. it is the most mountainous district of 
Southern iSyriii, and the best cultivated to the cast of the southern 
valley. The highest part of the uiountaiiis is towuixls tho south, 
iiortli of the river Zerka (the ancient Jabbok), whore the mountains 
of Mncrad and of .lebcl Ajeliin rise much above tho JobelJoUuid of 
the Belka. The wliole surfaci: is a succession of mouiitaiu ma.sses 
and valleys, and the valleys are rather large : the region is ubuuduntly 
watered by streams, which either originate in this region or traverse 
it ill its width, flowing from tlie plain of Hauui'au to the Jordau. 
AVheat and barley are extensively cultivated in all the lower grounds, 
and ill some places ou terraces made on tho declivity of tho moun- 
tains. Tliore 01*0 iiumeroUB plantations of olives and vines. The 
orchards con tain pomegranates, iigs, lemons, oniiiges, and other fruit- 
treon. ICvery kind of vegetable is groivu. Tho climate of the valleys 

very hut in summer. Tlie thermometer rises to 100“ iu the shade. 
Tho sides of the mouutuins are chiefly covered with wood, cousisting 
oak, wild pistachio, walnut-trees, and several kinds not found in 
Europe. 

Tho Plain of the llaouran, which extends cast of the Jebel Ajeluu, 
is a level, the iiortherii j)urt of which is frequently interrupted by 
isolated hills, which however arc less numerous towards the south, 
and at lust disappear entirely. ThcB»i southern districts have a very 
sandy soil, and are almost uiiiuhubitcd. But tho northern districts 
hiivu a soil coiiHistiug of a fine black earth, which possesses a con- 
siderable degree of fertility, but is very little cultivated. A village is 
built at the foot or on tho (leclivity of almost every hill, but very few 
of them arc inhabited. It frequently happens that these habitations 
arc token possession of by some wandering peasant fur a short time. 


The Haouran peasants do not fix themselves in one place : they 
wander from one village to another, and they find commodious dwel- 
lings in the ancient deserted houses. They are chiefly induejd to 
change by the exactions of the Beduin tribes, who are considered the 
true proprietors of tho plain. During the winter the plain produces 
excellent posture for the herds of the Beduins. There arc no trees. 
The cold in December and January is severe. 

The Jebel Haouran is much less extensive than the Jebel Ajeluu, 
It extends from 32" 25' to 33" N. lat., but no part probably is more 
than 12 miles across. It is suri'ounded by plains, which are lower 
than tho base on which the mountains rise ; though the cold of the 
winter proves that they arc at a cousiderat>le elevation above the sea. 
The mountain region is covered with several ridges running iu diflereiit 
directions. The highest part of the mountain -system is near 32" 40' 
N. lat., where the Kelab Haouran, a summit in the form of a cone, 
rises considerably above the lower ridge on which it stands. It is 
wooded ou the north and west, but bare on the cast and south ; and 
this observation applies to the whole mountain-region, lu its present 
state only tho northern and westeiii base of this region ore inhabited 
and cultivated, and cotton and tobacco are extensively grown. Wheat, 
barley, dburra, and beans are cultivated. The wood with which the 
mouutiuiis are clothed is only stunted oak. la the mountains there 
are extensive pasture-grounds,, oven where there are no trees, and a 
great number of uninhabited villages and towns occur, the houses of 
which are generally iu a tolerable state of preservation. East of the 
Jebel Haouran is the Syrian desert 

Central Syria extends from 33" 10' to 34" 40' N. lot Within its 
limits are Libauus and Antilibanus, and the southern and highest 
portion of the northern valley. To the east of the Antilibanus is the 
elevated plain of Damascus. 

>. Mount Libauus, called by the uativos Jebel Libnan, cunstitutes a 
continuouH range of mountains, which begins a little south of 33“ 20' 
N. lat, and, runuiug to the east of north, terminates near 31" 40' 
N. hit, with u ridge of hills called Jebel Shaiga. The uortheru portion 
of the range is called Jurd (that is Jebel) Baulboc, and tho southern 
Jebel Siiiiiu. As the liigher part of the range is destitute of trees, it 
is considered that its average elevation above tho sea must be at 
least 8000 feet. The highest part of it occurs between 34" 10' and 
31" 15' H. lat., and is called Jebel Makmcl. It rises to more than 
12,000 feet above the sea-level, and is covered with snow all the year 
round. The highest |>art of the road, which xjosses over the range 
to ihc cast and north of the Jebel Miikmel, is 7500 feet above the 
sea. This range of mountains, with its declivities extending east- 
ward and westward, varies between 12 and 18 miles in width iu a 
straight line, of which extent loss than one-fourth lies ou the east 
side of the highest crest, so that ou this side the declivity is much 
steeper than ou the west, where its offsets generally axiproach the 
shores of the Mediterranean and in a few places, as north of Beyrut 
and at Ros-el-Shakka, come close to the water’s edge. Ou both sides 
of the range a terrace occurs somewhat about the middle of its height, 
which divides the Uxiper and Lower Libauus. Tho Upx>er Libauus 
usually presents only steep declivities, either entirely bu'c, or dothud 
with u scanty vegetation, but a few spots have a flue growth of grass, 
and iu summer they are used as pasture-ground by the xuouutameor 
Ambs who visit this place. The level ground which separates the 
Upper Libauus from the Lower is also generally without trees, but 
always covered with shrubs imd It contains small groves of 

cedars, not far from the northern base of Jebel Makmel, more than 
6000 feet above the sco-level. 

The Lower Libauus, to tho west of the range, is one of the must 
interesting countries in Asia. That part of it which extends from 
Beyrut (33“ 50' N. lat.) to Tarabloos (34“ 25' H. lat.) is called Kes- 
rawaxi, the most southern x)art of which is outiruly iu pussessiou of 
tho Marunitos. Tho Kesrawau is very well watered. The water- 
courses however lie iu very narrow and deep valleys, the sides of 
which rise with a steep ascent several hundred feet above the narrow 
level at the bottom. As these water-courses are very numerous, the 
ridges between the valleys are very narrow, and there is no level on 
their tops. The valleys, even where widest, never exceed a mile in 
breadth ; but every cultivable sx^ot is turned to account. The inhabit- 
ants build terraces ou the declivities of tho mountuios to obtain a 
sx>ace of level ground, and to prevent the earth from being swept 
down by the winter rains, and at the same time to retain the water 
requisite for the irrigation of their crops. Ou these terraces and in 
tho level spots of the valleys there are orchards, mulborry-plauta- 
tions, vineyards, and fields of dhurra and other grain. Tho silk 
which is oollect^ in these places is nut inferior to any iu Europe, and 
constitutes the x^rinoipal article of commerce. 'The lower ranges and 
hills, with which the oflsets of the Libauus terminate, are covered 
with plantations of olive-trees, but the narrow plain along the shores 
of the sea is generally not cultivated, except at the very base of tho 
hills. There are however some small groves of date-trees. The 
higher parts of the ridges which separate tho valleys ore generally 
wooded with fir-trees. 

Tho eastern declivity of Mount Libauus diflers greatly from the 
western. It is furrowed by ravines, iu which the water descends only 
during tho ruins. 'This x>iu*t of tho Lower Libauus is covered with 
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low oak-traes. On the narrow level plain which divides the Lower 
liibanuB from the higher part of the range are some cultivated spots; 
other spots are planted with walnut-trees. Higher up the mountain is 
very steep, and vegetation scanty. 

2. The Northeiii Valley, as far ns it is included^ within Central 
Syria, extends along the eastern base of Mount Libauus in all its 
extent, or about 90 miles in lougtli. South of Saalbec it is ojily fixm 
2 to 3 miles wide. At Baalbcc it is about 5 niilos wide, and lu the 
parallel of the iiortliern extremity of the Aiitiiibanus (m-ar IM® 25' 
if. lat.) more than 1 0 miles. It is untiinilly divided into two sectioiiH, 
118 the waters of the southern districts run off to the south by the 
river Litany (the ancsient Leontes), and the northern portion is drained 
by tho Azy, or Orontes. The two river-basins however ai-o not con- 
tiguous, for near 31*' N. lat., and chiefly north of that parallel, is a 
tract about 12 miles in length, the waters of which do not roach 
either of these rivers, hut are lost in the plain. This tract is the 
most elevated part of the valley; the town of Baalbec, which is 
built towanls the southern Iwder of it, is 3808 feet above the. sca- 
Icvel. Tho southern part of the valley (called tho llekaa) is watered 
by the Litany River, which rises about 5 miles south-west of Baalbec, 
in a small lake. The river has water all the year round, being 
supplit^d by several copious rivulets which descend from tin? western 
declivity of the Antilibainis. Where the valley tenniiiates on the 
south, near the castle of Kiihiat-el-Shkif, the river turns west, and 
reaulusthc Mcditorrancun a few miles north of Siir (Tyrii-^). The 
Bekiia is well watered and fatnons for its feitility ; not more than a 
sixth part of it is cultivated ; the greater j>ortion serves oul}’ as 
pasture-groiiiid for tho Bcdiiins and Turkmans, who pa-s the winter 
hero, and ascend in summrr to the upper declivities of the Antilihaiius. 
Tho northern and wider portion of the valley is callcMl Uelad Baalbec. 
Tho soil of this tract is not much inferior to that of the Bekan, but 
Iho proportion of cidtivated land to tlutt which is only used as jkls- 
ture, or not used at nil, is still less than in the last-mentioiie<l 
district. Only ii few villages occur in the middle of the valley, which, 
ns well OB the Bekuh, is destitute of trees ; hut there are numerous 
vilhigris at tho base of tlte moniitiiins whence small rivulets descend 
mid supply the means of irrigating the corii-rields and orchards. 

3 . The Aniilibauus, which stands to the east of the valley just 
noticed, extends mucli farther to tho south than the Libauus. It is 
divided into two uortions by a long and niirrow depression which 
occurs near 33" 40^ N. hit., and is called Kl-Bogaz (the Gorge). That 
|K)rUori of the range which lies north of the Bognz, dcscciids toward.^ 
Bclad Baalbec and the Bckaa with a very slcej) declivity, which U 
barren and destitute of wood except at a few places whore rivulets 
descend in narrow glens : those glens are overgrown with trees. 'Pliis 
part of the range has no gi'cat elevation. 'J'he highc^st point of the 
raad which crosses the Bogass from Bey rut is only 3148 feet above the 
sca-leve], and less than 1500 feet above tho adjacent plain of the 
Bekniu Jtdoes not appear that any part of the Northern Antilibaiius 
exceeds (iOOO feet in elevation. 

The hiouthern Antilihuiius attains a much gi'cater elevation. At the 
distance of about 12 miles south of the Bognz an cxtciisivc moimtjiiu 
mass, called Jcbel-es-Sbeik, is always covered with snow'. This 
mouutain-mass and its declivities cover a spac:e of 20 miles from ea.st 
to west. From the weht«*rii declivity branches off' a narrow rirlge, 
whicli, towards the nortli, is called Jebel Arbel ; but its southcru 
prolongation, called .Tcbel Safed, terminates on the south w'itli the 
elevated mountains which lie to the north of the tnw'ii of Safed : its 
length is about 35 miles. South of the sumuiit of tho ilebel-es-Sheik 
lies an oxteusive mouiitam tract, extending about 15 miles cast and 
west| ond as much to the south. It in mostly covered with thick 
wood, imd only used as pasture-ground. 1 ‘rom this iiiountaiii region 
a ridge rans southward, which is called Jcbel Heish, and which ter- 
minates with a hill, called Tcd-cl-f'aras, in the elevated plain of Jolaii, 
about 5 miles south of 33® K. lat. The two ridges of tho Jebcl 
Safed and of the Jebel Heisli inclose that part of the valley of the 
river Jordan which lies north of the Lake of Tabarich, and is called 
Wady Scissaban. The road loading from Jerusalem to Damascus 
ci-OBses tho Jebel Ileiali about 12 miles north of the Tcl-el-Faros, and 
at this place it is perhaps not more than 500 feet above its Imse : but 
the plain on which it stands is from 3000 to 31 00 feet above the sea- 
leveL The mountains are covered with forests of small oak. 

4. Tho Plains of Damascus lie on the eastern side of the Antili- 
bftUUB, and extend as far south as the Hnfiuran. They form an 
intermediate terrace between the mountiiiu region and the low jSyrinTi 
desor^ which is farther cast At their southern ‘extremity these 
plaiiiB extend to a distance of 70 miles from tho ranee; but farther 
nortli their widtli is less. In the parallel of Damaacii!^ they are only 
30 miles wide. North of Damascus tho boundary diverges towards 
the cast; but in these parts it cannot exactly bo determined, as the 
desert sometimes approaches near the caravan road leading fi-om 
Damascus to Aleppo, but genenilly remains at a cousidemblc distance 
from it. It appears that many cultivable though uncultivated ti-acts 
occur as far east as Tadmor [PalmtraJ, which is about 75 miles from 
the range of the Antilibanus. 

The lowest part of theao plains is about 12 or 15 miles cast of 
Damascus, where an extensive lake, or rather swamp, occurs, called 
Bahr-ol-Merdj, in which several rivers ai*e lost that descend from the 


eastern declivity of the Antilibanus, and from the Jebel Ilaourau, 
from north, west, and south. The most remarkable ol these rivers 
is the Barrada, which brings down the waters collected on the eastern 
declivity of tho Antilibanus between 33“ 15' and 33 60' N. ^ lat. 

These waters unite at some distance from tho foot of the raugi*, in a 
wide depression of the plains, called Kl-Gutha, in which the town of 
Damascus is built, and which is the most productive spot in Syria, if 
not ou the globe. Gardens and orchards, yielding all the truits and 
vegetables of the most favoured parts of southern Riiropo, surround 
Damascus to the distance of sevetal miles, the area which they cover 
being estimated at 130 or 150 square miles. The cultivated Helds 
Hurrouuding this forest of fruit-trees ex teud to a farther distuucd of 
some miles. The astonishing fertility of this tract is produced by 
the abundance of water, as tho couiitjy is traversed by seven branches 
of tho river Barrada, which always yield a copious supply of water 
for irrigation. As the town of Diiniascu^ is 2337 feet above tlio level 
of the sea, the climate is far from being so temperate in wiuter as is 
commonly supposed. 

The most western portion of the plain between the southern ex- 
tremity of the Jebel Ueisli and the Jebel Ajeluu, and from tho Lake 
of Tubarieh eastwanl to the Hadji rotid, is called tho Plain of Jaloii. 
The ascent from the Lake of Tabarich is very steep and long. The 
surface is uneven ami undulating, and theiv iirc a few isolated hills. 
Several considerable tracts have their surfiice formed of rocks, which 
arc coiiiiiionly coverod with a thin layer of earth, on which grass 
springs np after tho rain.s, but which are quite bare at other timi-s. 
Other dUti'iets have a flue soil, either black, gray, or red, and soim* 
produce rich crops. The greater part of them h«>wover is uncultivated 
and overgrown with a wild herb, on which cows and camels feed. 

The plain.H extending east of the Hadji road, south of El Oiitha, are 
ratlior hill^* in the northern districts, short and low ridges running in 
different directions. Thego parts csontriin several stony tracts, and 
others which might be cultivated, if water was abundant. The greater 
j)art is at pn*seut only used as pa.sturc-grt)iiiid. The southern disliictH, 
or those which approueli tlic northern extremity of the Jebcl lluouraii, 
contain two extensive rocky regions, Ciilled Ks-Szafl'a, on the ea.-t, and 
El-Lcdja, on the west, which are divided from one auotlier by a with; 
valli-y Ciilled Kl-Lowa. 'J'lie Lowa is traversed by tho river Lowji, 
whicli originates in the Jcl>e1 Haouniu and falls into tht; Babr-ebMerdj. 
On its bunks is a plain of considerable extent, which is coverod with 
the most luxuriant herbage, and was formerly well cultivated, as is 
proved by the ruins of numerous villages iuid towns iu tho valley. 
But lit present it serve.s only as psisttire-ground for the Beduins, who 
occasionally cultivate some 8 [)ots with ilhurra. 

That part of tlie l^lains of Damiiscus which lies north of the (}uth:i. 
is traversed by the naul from Diimascus to Alejijio. The road piLss^e-s 
over two low ridges, which appear to be couut:cted with tho Antili- 
bsmiiK. The country through which it passes is in a few places covcrcrl 
with sand, but in general it lias a rich cultivable soil, free from stoui'S 
and sanfl, though, like all the plains of DainaHciis, it is de.stitiite of 
trees and even of shrubs. Villngcs and cultivated tracts occur only 
at great distances. 

Xortliern S^’ria, which lies north of 31'' 40' N. hit.., dift'crsiii jjhy.'^iesl 
constitution from the more soiitherii ]>arts. A high inountain range 
runs along the Mediternuieaii. At the back of thi.s is the muihcni 
portion of the Northern Valley, which is divided by a hilly tract, 
extending from south to nortli, from the L.>steru I’lains. 

1 . The Moiintaiii Kegioii of Northern ir^yriii is divided into two 
portions by the lower ci»iir.'<e of the river Azy. Tlie southern 2 »ai t, 
which couiprelieiids about two-thirds of the whole, is known by the 
name of Jebcl-el-Anzeyry, and the uorthciii by th.at of Jebcl Ahmar. 

Tho J obcl-cl-Anzcy ry is divided from Libanii:^ by a gaji or depro.:- 
siou, called El-Junie, whicli is about ten miles across nearly a dead 
level, swampy, and only u^^ediis pasture-ground by the Turkmans and 
Kurds. The Jebel-cl-Anzeyry occupies with its branches ihu wlioli; 
tract beiwi eu the McditciTuncaii and the Northern Valley, and is in 
width about twenty miles or somewhat more, except towards the 
sou thorn extremity where one of its oll'scts, Jebel Krbayu, brancli('.‘. 
oil' eastward, and teriniiiates on the banks of the riveu' Azy, near the 
town of Hamah. In this part the Jebel -el-Aiizcyry is about forty-five 
miles wide. The highest ]mrt of the range lies in general close to the. 
valley of tho Azy, so that the space between it niid iho sea is lillcd ii]» 
by iiumeruiis oil'sets, which sink down to low hill.s and iucloso valley.s 
of moderate extent. The principal chain tei‘miuate.s east of the town 
of Aiitakiii, in the great bend of the Azy. Where it terminates it i.s 
connected with another chain of inoiiulaiu.s, which rises a few miles 
north of the town of Jjutakia, and runs so close to the shores of the 
sea, that no road can be made along its western base. The decliviticK 
towards the sea are cxtrcmeljr precipitous and barren. It is the Mon.-'> 
Cassius of tho ancients, and is now called Jebel Akruli. It attains an 
elevation of 5318 feet above the fch. The Jcb>:l-cl-Auzeyry nowhere 
exceeds 0000 feet above the sca-lcvt l. Its eastern declivity is generally 
very steep, and only covered with ahnilis and low trees, but the 
western declivity is clothed with fine trees, and the wicle valicy-'^ 
which lie between its offsets are cultivated or laid out in orchards and 
plantations of mulberry-tree.?. 

Jebel Ahmar, or tho northern j’ortiou of the mountain region, begins 
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on the Moditerraueun, occupying the apace between Kaa-el-Khauzir on 
thii north, and Jebel Mnao, the Mona Pit^rina of the nuciento on the 
aotitb. Near Kaa-el-Khanzir the aumtuit called Jebel Keaerik atbiiiia 
5550 feet above the aoadevel. From this aummit the innge rune north- 
eaat, but by degrees tuma more to the north, so aa to incloao the Qulf 
of Sconderoou on the east with a curved line. It joins the Alma 
J)agh about 10 miles north of 37** N. lat. Near 36° 30' N. the road 
between 8canderi>on and Autakia traverses it, and the ino^t elevated 
piirts is 406S feet above tho sea-level. This raiig^e never exceeds 
live miles in widtli. The mountains generally descend towards tho 
Gulf of Scanderoou with a gentle declivity, and approach near its 
shores, except towards tho north, wliorc a lefel tract about two miles 
Avide iutervenes, which gradually increases to tho breadth of seven 
miles. This wider part is fertile and ciiltivatttd, und it is diversifitMl 
with orange and lemon groves. The remainder is almost entirely 
uticultivate<1, but full of ruins. 

2. The northern portion of tlic Northern Valley begins at tlio ter- 
iiiiuatiou of Mount Libanns (34° 40' N. lat.) an<l Mount AntilibaiiuH 
(34° 20' N. lat.). North of these places a level country extends across 
the whole breadth of Syria, from the Mediterranean tu the Kuplirates. 
Jt is (|uito destitute of ti'ocs ; mid though a great purl of it is fit for 
cultivation, the extent of tlie cultivated tracts is sniull, which i.4 
mainly owing to the want of water. 

'riio .lebcl-el-Anzeyry bt'gius in 34" 40' N. hit., nii<l on the plain 
extending cast of the rivrr Azy a ridge of hills called Jcbel-el-Aala 
rises near .Sfi" N. lat. This last-mentioned ridi^o runs from south cast 
to north-west, and thus approaches the Jebel Krliayn, or eust-Tii oiiset 
of the Jobcl-el-Anzeyr3', f>outh of the town of Nainali, near 35° 5' N. 
lat. Prom this point the river Azy runs for 12 miles in a narrow 
valley, Avhich is inclosed by rugged iiioiintains, but it widens in some 
parts, and in uno of these plains the town of Hamah is built. At the 
northern cxti-mnity of this valley the eastern ridge sinks down to the 
lev<d of the plain, but two or three miles farther north it rises again 
under tiie iiiimo of Joliel Sbiiohsabon, and iicre begins that fine valley 
which is called Kl-Ohab, and which is about thirty-Hve miles in length ; 
its width is about five miles, but it grows narrower towards the north. 
The river Hows nearthcba.se of the Jeliol-el-An/.cyry, where it forms 
iimiiiTiius marshes. In winter it inuii<latu.s the level ground, through 
which it flows and leaves many siniill lakes. The valleys is watered 
also by numerous rivulets. The villages arc pretty iiuinerous, and 
mostly built at the base of the inoiintniii.s : tliey' are hitiToiimlod by 
Ihslds nii which dlnirra and wheat are grown. Tlie ivniaiuder is used 
as jiasture-groniid for cattle and hnnaJooa, Largo herds of bufliiIo<?s 
arc kejit in the swampy part of tlie valley’, 'riie wider valley of the 
Gh:ib tcnniuatc.H at Jebel Slioglier, and hence the A/y nftis northward 
ill a narrov/ valley*, which contains very little land Jit for agriculture ; 
hut tho sides of the nionntaiiis are covered with |)lanf.atious of fruit- 
tivcs: those of mulberry-trees and olive-trees arc very extensive. 

VV'lierc the Azy emerges froTii this valley, and, turning muth-'west 
and west, llow,-4 along the ba.'^c of the Jclu l-el-Anzeyry, an extensive 
plain opens to the iiuith, the ancient plain of Autiochia, now callcMl 
I'l-lJink, wliicli stretehes ti» the bai:c of the Alina Dagh. It is about 
35 miles long, witli an average widtli of 15 miles. Towards the 
iniddlfs of the is a «li ep depression, which receives all tho 

rivers that descend from the nioimtaiiis suiTouiiding it on the cast, 
north, and west, and ft»nn an extemsive lake, (tailed Kbllolihaire, the 
aiieieiit Lake of Antieehin. it is about 12 miles long and 0 miles 
wkh^, and noted for its cels, which form an article of commerce. 
The country* surroimdiiig the lake ri.sos in very gentle slopes towards 
the b.'i.«c of tho Alma Dagh. Tin* northern part of tho valley is 
cultivated, and jirodtices wheat, barley*, and severiil kinds of pulse, 
'I'he Lake of llohhnire discharges its waters into the Azy by the 
Kara-sn, which rniis through the southern and lower jnirt of the plain, 
which for the greater part of tin? year is nearly a swamp. No part of 
it is cultivated, and it is only used iis pasture-groniid. 

The ITiiik constitutes the most nurtherii portion of the Northem 
Valley, W'hich is connected witli the McditciTaiieiui by tlic valley* 
in which tho Azy reaches the sea by a west-south-west course. 
This last-mentioned valley is nearly 30 miles long, and from 4 to G 
iiiiluB W’ide betwi'en the Jobel-ebAiizeyry and the Jehcl-el-Alunar. 
The river runs near the base of the Jirbel-el-Anzeyry, and on its 
northern biiuks is an undulating country*, generally well cultivated. 
Much tobacco is grown, and the plaiitiitions of mulhorry-trees are 
extensive : otlicr fruit-trees also abound. The Azy, from its source, 
about 12 miles north-east of llaalbcc, to its mouth runs above 
2hU miles. After having entered tho ]dain north of the mountain 
ranges, it falls into a lake called l^lir-el-Kudus, w*hich is about 6 
miles long and 2 miles wiile: The river is not navigated, but it is 
said that it could bo easily* rendcrad navigable for barges to a distance 
of 27 miles above Autakia. Its mouth is obstructed by a bar, over 
which there is from tbreo and a half to nine feet of water in winter. 

3. The 11 illy Region, which extends to tho cast of the valley of the 
A/.y and of tho Kl-Uink, from the town of Hamah to tho base of tho 
Alma Dugb, may occupy about 10 miles in wddth, south of 3G“ 10' 
N. lat., but where it is contiguous to the Kl-Umk it is more than twice 
ns wide. The southern portion has somewhat tho form of a range, 
tlie litneatono rocks rising to a considerable elevation, and inclosing 
valleys ; but many* of these hills avo only covered with bushes, and 


the arable grounds are not extensive. Barley and dburra are grown. 
Vines are much cultivated, and grapes aud debs are sent to Aleppo. 
The northern portion of the Hilly Region is an undulating country on 
a large scale. 'The limestone soil absorbs all moisture, aud there are 
no watercourses. The country however is rather fertile, aud yields 
good cro))s of wheat and other graiu, and cotton of excellent (quality*. 
On tho hills there are plantations of fig-trees and olive-trees. 

4, Tho Kastem Plains occupy about two-thirds of the surface of 
Northern Syria, and extend from the Hilly Region to the bunks of 
the Kuphrates. They are divided into two parts by a ridge of low 
hills, the weatoni part of which is called Jobel-el-Sis and tho ciistern 
Jcbei-cl-Has. 'Phis ridge is near 33° 30' N. lat., aud appears to extend 
from the hills north-west of Hamah tu tho vicinity of tho Euphrates. 
The iBuuthern jiart of the plain contains in the west largo tracts of 
good soil, which cannot be cultivated fur want of water ; towards the 
east it gradually passes into a desert, which is ilividod from the 
Euphrates by a wooded tract several miles wide, aud called El-Zawi, 
or Gharabat. 

Tho northern part of the ]>laiii is of a different dcscriyitiou. It is 
traversed by three rivers, two of which vise on tho soutliurn declivity 
of Alma Dagh, and run southward. Tho river *SaJar drains tin; 
north-eastern porLiuu of tlio plain. It rises north of tho town of 
A'intab, brings down a groat volumo of water from the mountains, and 
falls into the Euphrates about 20 miles below Bir, after a courso of 
about somites. TheAWaiX*, or fCoVi, also culled the River of Aleppo, 
rises in one of the groat oUsets of tho Alma Dagh, and ruus with 
numerous windings through tlie plain southward, until, in approaching 
the Jebel -el-Has, it i.s lost in swampy ground, called El-Mutkh. The 
third river, cuilled or Dattah, rises in a ridge of liilis which run 

west and cast, and terminate on the banks of tho Euphrates south of 
tho liioiith of the Sajiir. 'riit^sc hills compel tho last-uieutioued river 
to join tho Kii])hrato.<«. The Zeheb ruus southward, and after a course 
of about 40 miles falls into u salt lake culled El-Sabkii, which is sur- 
rounded by low rocky hills. Tho lake is about G miles long aud 2 
miles whle. After the rains it inundates the narrow strip of land 
which in Kumiuer lies between its lianks and tho rocks; aud when the 
water lias been evaporated by the heat of the suuimer this narrow 
strip is covered with pure salt, in some yilaces two inches thick. This 
salt is collected in the mouth of August, and extensively used over a 
great part of Syria. Tho siirfuce of the plain is far from being levi'l. 
Short ridges of low liills occur at several places, especially near Aleppo, 
the jilalii of that town b. iug incJoHcd by* such riflges on three sidc.s. 
When tlie plain extends in a level, or in sligtil undulations, us is 
mostly the ease, isolated hills, called * tells,' which some con!>iilcr tu 
be artificial, are frequent. In their neighbourhood tberu arc wells 
aud villages. East and south of Aleppo the soil of the plain is very 
stony*. West and south-west of Aleppo tlie soil is better, enpeciully in 
the iifjghboui'boud of the hilly range, where it y*ields abundant crop^ 
of wheat aud other graiu. 'To tho north-west and north of Alcp]>o 
the soil is iiuleed stony, but the curtli is deeper, and eultivatiuii is 
rather extensive. Tho best jiart of the plain upjicar.^ to be that which 
is contiguous to the road leading from Alej>po to Aiiitab. 'rhist; 
]>laius arc about 1000 feet above the soa-Juvcl, except near the 
Euphrates. Betwe(;ti Aleppo and Aiutiib the surface of the Kiiwaik, 
at Toybeek, is 1203 feet above tho Mediterruueuii ; and that of tin*. 
Ssijur, farther east, 13G3 feet, 'riie Euphrates, below Rir, is only 
feet above that .sea. 

in the plains the winter lu.sts from ilu; i2th of December to the 201h 
of January. There is generally some slight frost; snow seldom rests 
more than one day on the grouiu). In Februaiy the vegetation iii 
vigorous, aud the traes are in blossom ; but the spring soon passes, 
and at the end of May nearly all the smiiJIer plants are dried iiyi. 
From that time rarely a cloud passros ovvi* tbc clear sky, and the heat 
is very great. West winds are cool, cast winds snirucating. The hrst 
ruins occur about the middle of Bept ember, uiid are folio v\cd by settled 
and pleasant weather, whicli lusts fi*om twenty to thirty days ; but 
towards the end of November the later iiud more heavy ruins set in, 
and continue tu the beginning of the winter. 

5. 'The Alina Dagh constitutes a portion of that extensive mountain 
range which tho ancient geographers called 'raurus. The Alma Dagh 
is the aiieieiit Amauus. it lies along the boundary of Syria aud Ana- 
tolia, and its crest is considered as tho boundary between tliese two 
countries. The range occupies in width about 3U miles, of which the 
Larger portion belongs to Anatolia. The mountains are very px-ecipilou.**, 
and can only bo triiversed by beasts of burden in a few places. Tim 
most frequented rood ruus from Aleppo due north to Aiutab, aiul 
thence over the Alma Dagh to Kaisariyeh and Angora. Thci*e are 
some mountain roads farther west, which ai*o uoticeil in the article 
A MAN us. 'rhese mountitins arc well wooded. Many thousand aerci 
are cuverad with large cedars, aud in other places tiicra iu-c firs and 
juniper trees. 

Vi'odiicU , — Most of these Lave beru already incidentally mentioned. 
They comprise wheat, barley, dhurra, spelt, some rice, loutilea and 
other pulse, oi'tichokri^ melons, cucumbers, cajisicum, potatoes. 
Among otlier products are — cotton, hemp, silk, madder, indigo, 
sesaniiim, castoi^oil, tobacco, &c. Of fiuits there are figs, olives, 
iiiulberries, grapes, uliiioiids, apricots, yieaclies, pomcgniuates, oranges, 
lemons, dates, Ac. Viiieyanfs are nuiueroua in the mountainous 
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diatricts and on the table-land of JudsBa. The wine of the Libanus is 
of excellent quality. Zakkum and storax are grown in gardens. The 
most remarkable trees that are (lartly cultivate and pai'tly grow mid 
are — sycamore, carobs, Indian fig, mulberry, and piatachio-trees. The 
mountain forests, where there are any, consist of cedars, firs, and 
Xiines. On the table-lands grow dwarf-oaks, which produce the best 
galls known ; there are also the aserol, the waluut, the arbutus, the 
laurel, the terebinth, and several kinds of junipers. A good deal ol 
scatnmony and sumach is gathen'd about Mount Libanus. 

The domestic animals comprise liorses, cattle, asses, sheep, and 
goats. Few horses aro kept by the agricultural population ; but the 
wandering tribes, the Arabs, the Turkmans, and Kurds, pay great 
attention to the breed of liorses. The Arahhiu horses are noted for 
beauty and speed. The number of cattle is comparatively small, and, 
except in a few pliices, of small size. The asses and mules are of a 
largci bi-eed, and they serve as substitutes for horstJS in the transport of 
goods. Sheep and gouts arc very numerous. In Northeni Syria that 
species is kept which lias the large brotul tail. Camels arc found 
everywhere, even on Mount Libanus. Bufialoos are only found on 
the seo-coost between Beyriit and Turablous, and in the Wady Ohnb. 
Those which are kept on the soa-coost aro large, and not inferior to 
those of Egypt. 

Among wild animals, jackals, foxes, and hyicnas ai'e frequent in 
some parts of the desert mountains. There are bears on Mount 
Libanus and Antilibauus. Wolves arc only found in the forests of 
Alma Dagli. Wild boars are very numerous in many parts. Deer are 
met with on the Alma Dagh and ncai* Mount Tor, and in the desert 
]mrts are several kinds of aiitelo])e8. In the mountains of the Lclka 
the bouquetin (Capra ibex) is said to be very numerous. Hares and 
porcupines aboumi, and the JHpm Jerboa is coiumou in the soiithcu*!! 
deserts. There arc several varieties of eagles. 1‘artridges and pigeons 
abound in many parts, cspocialiy on Mount Lib:uius. in the moun- 
tains east of the SSouthern Valley there aro iiiimenBe numbers of a bird 
called kattu, which is considered to be the Tetrno Alkutta. Several 
kinds of iish and Hliell-iish am found in the Mediterranean, but not in 
large quantity ; but a considerable fishery is carried on in an inland 
lake of the Cbab, where a fish, called black fish (Macrtiptcranuia^ 
nigvr), is so abundant, that annually, between October and January, 
a great quantity is taken, cured, and sent to remote places. This fish 
is IVoin five to eight feet long. Fish are also very abundant in the 
liuhliaire Lake. The tortoise occurs frequently on the table-land of 
Jiirlrca, Slid turUes in the Barradu. Moue of the snakes are considered 
to be ]joisououR. Bees are very ubiiiiduiit on Mount Libanus, whence 
wax and honey are exfiurted. Tlio rearing of silk-worms is curried 
oil to a great extent on the mountainous tracts near the coast, and 
silk eonstitut(*s the most important article of cxpoi*t from Syria. The 
locusts frequently lay waste the fields : the Arabs cat them, and sidt 
them for food. There are no metals found in Syria except iron, which 
is worked in the Kesrawan in Mnr Hanna, south-east of Beyrut, where 
also coal has been discovemd. Burckhardt found iron and quicksilver 
sit the wost eni base of J cbol-es-Sheik. *Salt is got from the lake called 
h^l-Sabkli, and also from the sea-water of the Mediterranean. In the 
Tyh-ljcui-lsruel, and at the Houthem extremity of the Dead Sea, there 
aro mountains aliiinst entirtiJy cumposod of rock-salt. Bitumen, ur 
»(spliidtum, is collectcil on the west shores of the Dead Seu. Tacitus 
(‘ Hist.,’ V. C) speaks of asphaltum being collected on the Dead Sen. 
It constitutes an ai'ticle of export. In ibe northern Ghor pieces of 
native sulphur are found ut a small depth beneath the surface. 

luhabitanitt, — The jiiqiulatioii of Syria consists of agricultural and 
nomadic tribes. Nearly all the Fellahs, as the agricultural population 
of Syria is called, belong to one race, re-sembliug in the structure of 
their body the Bediiiu Aruba, and speaking also the Arabic language. 
The Fellahs arc divided, according to their religion, into Christians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. The Jews are numerous in Boutheru 
Syria, west of the southern valley, but they are rarely found cast of 
that valley, ur in the other parts of the province. They ure most 
numerouK in the vicinity of the five holy cities- - Jerusalem, Tabarieh, 
Safed, NaliloiiH, and Khalil (Hebron). The Christians are found 
tiverywhore. Even in the Huouran the Christians consiituto one- 
fourth of the agricultur.d jiopulution. They lurc cither of the Greek 
Church or Homan Catholics. Among the Roman Catholics ure 
included all religious denominations who acknowledge the authority 
of the Holy See : — the Latins, who use the Roman liturgy, and have 
a patriarch at Jerusalem, and numerous convents there and in diliereut 
X>art8 of the Holy Land; the Melchites, or United Greeks, who have a 
patriarch at Damascus, and eight Buifragau bishojis ; the Maronitos, 
who are Catholics, live exclusively on the western declivity of Mount 
Iiibanus, in the Kesrawan, and are a very industrious people; the 
United Armenians, who have a patriarch at Bezummu in the Libanus, 
and a bishop in Aleppo ; and the Syrians, or United Chaldeans, who 
have a patriarch at Aleppo. The Moi'ouiles, who number about 
140,000, have a patriarch at Konubiii, in the Kesraw'sin, and seven 
suirrugun bishops. 

There are also three religious sects in Syria which ore iieither 
Christians nor Mohammedans — the Druses, Anzeyries or Ausairiaus, 
and the Ismaulies. The most powerful of them aro the Druses, who 
number about fi(),000; they pay tribute to the Turkish pashas, but 
otherwise aro independent, and their chief may be con8idei*ed as the 


master of a great part of Mount Libanus, with the adjacent districts 
of the Bekaa. The Anzeyries, or Ansairians, iuhabit the mountain 
legion which h as received its name from them, and which lies between 
tbe lower oourse of the Azy and the Mediterranean.' They are like- 
wise an industrious people. The Ismanlies are few in number, and 
inhabit some villages in the mountains of the Anzeyry. They are 
considered to be a remnant of the Assassins iind Ism&L'lites. 

The nomadic tribes consist of Arabs, who ore dispersed over the 
country as far north as 36^ N. lat., and Turkmans and Kurds. The 
Arabs, with the exception of the Anueze tribe, do not live exclusively 
on the produce of their herds and flocks. They also cultivate small 
spots of ground, but they change their abode according to the season 
and the growth of pasture, taking to the mountains in summer and 
to the plains in winter and spring. There are some Metualis Mohain- 
inedans of the sect of Ali in the southci*u pnrts of the Libanus and about 
Baalbec. They are a settled people, and number about 30,000, They 
oblige the settled agricultural portion of the population to pay them 
a tribute for not laying waste thoir fields and currying off their cattle. 
But even on the table-laud of Judma the peasants aro generally tribu- 
tary to the Arab emirs. Thcro is probably no part of iSyria in which 
this state of things does not exist, except in the country of the Druses 
and Muroiiites, and in tiic immediate neighbourhood of some great 
towns. 

The Anneze is the only tribe of Beduius in Syria who never cultivate 
the ground, but who live exclusively on the produce of their herds 
of cami'ls, shee)), and goats. They wander about in the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts, and jiuhh the winter there, whicli lasts from the 
beginning of October to tbo end of April, wlicn tiic rains cause grass 
and herbs to spring up in many parts of the deserts, on which tiicir 
Hocks feed ; but they enter the limits of Syria at the begiiiutiig of 
May, and remain iiieris till after September. At this time tlioy 
a]}pruacli the canivan road loading from Aleppo to Damascus, and thu 
Hadji road leading from Damascus to Meucfu They come to iiiese 
places for a two-fold ])urpuse, water and i^asturc for the summer, and 
to exchange their cattle for corn us winter provision. If they arc at 
pe:u:e with tlie ])aBha of Damascus they encamp quietly among thu 
villages near the H]>ringH or wells. 

The most powerful of the other Arab tribes ure the* El IToweytsit 
and the Iteui Neym, who live in the mountain rcgiim of EJ*Sliora and 
in the adjacent plain ; the Beni Szakher, wlio aro in jiossesssiou of thu 
rich pasture-grounds in the Belka, and lilvewise visit the iduin of 
Huouran ; the Adouuii, who arc. ibiiiid in the Jtdiol Ajuiuii ; and the 
Fehily and Serdie, who inovo about in the plain of Huouran iind 
the mountaiua in their vicinity. Ail these tribes are only iioniinaliy 
dependent <»n the Turkish governor, and iliougli they pay a small 
tribute, they levy much Joi-ger sums on the agricultural inhabitants of 
tbuKc countries. 

The Turkinaiis and the Kurds are in almost exclusive )»os.suHBiun of 
the elevated range of the Alina Usigh and the tracts at its base. Tbe 
uustern districts of these mountains arc oeeupiod by the Kurds, and 
the western by the I'urkuiaus. They descend from tbe iiiountaius in 
winter, uiid spread over the plains to a cunsideniblc distance south of 
Alejipo. Some Htnall tribes of both nations have settled on the 
northern districts of Mount Libanus. 

Thu Turkmans ni*u of the Kamo stock from which the Turks arc 
sprung. In the level juu^tH of their country they cultivate w’licat, 
barley, and Bcverul kinds of pulbe. The cultivation is not caiTiiid on 
by the Turkuiaiis thcnisclvcs, but by F'rllahs. The 'J’urkrnaus remain 
with their herds in the Umk from the end of Sc,i>teiubei* to the iniildlu 
of April, when they go to the mountains. They have horst-s, camels, 
sheep, and goats, and ii few cattle. Their women, who have com- 
plexions as fair as any Euro]>ean w'omcn, are very industriuuH. 'J’hc?y 
make tent-coverings of goats'-hair, and woollen carpets. They have 
also inude great progress in the art of dyeing : they use indigo and 
cochineal, which they purchase at Alcjqio. The brilliant green which 
they give to the wool is produced from herbs gathered in the mouu- 
taiiiH in Bumiiier. The Kui*da who inhabit Syria arc originally from 
Kurdistan. They jxissess the western portion of the Almu-Dugli, 
from which they descend in summer to tlio jJaius east of Aleppo. 
Most of these Kurds live in villages, and ai*c occupied in agricultui'O 
and the rearing of cattle; but there is Htill u considerable number of 
families that change their abode according to the seoaonB, in order to 
Xirocurc posture for their cattle, 

JJiviBions and Towmt^- Syria is divided into four oyalcts, two of 
which, Akka and Taiablous, extend over the countrica on the Bliorca 
of the Medilerruneiin oa far north aa 35'' 55' JN. laL, ; the third, 
Aleppo, o :cu]iieB the moat northern part, from the Mediterranean to 
the banks of the rivei* Euphrates, and aa far south na 35“ 46' N. hit.; 
and the fourth, 'Damascus, the interior of the country south of 
36' 45' N. lat. 

1. The Eyaict of Akka^ better known in Eurojie by the iiamo of 
»St.-Jeuu-d*Acre, to which the eyulet of Gaza was added ut the begin- 
ning of tills century, occupies the wh»»Ie coast from the boundary-line 
of Egyiit to the Bay of Juiiio or Ivearawan (33" 66' N. JaU, and 
exten<lB over the plain of Falastin, Mount Carmel, tlio xdaiii of Ibu 
Omor, the hilly region of Galileo, the plain of Akka, and the Bekaa 
and Belad Baulbec. The moat remarkable |»laceb from south to north 
are — Gaza [CIaza]. Jaffa^ or Joppa [Jaj*’1’a]. ItauMi, or llamah 
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E.S.E. of Jaffa, lies in a fertile and well-ouliiyated plain ; it has 15,000 
inbabitiinta, who derive aome advantages from the road from Joppa to 
Jeruaalom, which passes through this town. KaUaji'iyeh [C^.SAnBiA]. 
Tantura has a harbour for small boats, and carries on some commerce 
with Eiirypt, from which it receives rice and lineus. It exports cattle 
and fruits. KliWifa [Caumei.]. Akha [Ague]. Sm is built on an 
isthmus about 400 feet wide, which is supposed to have been formed 
by the onibaiikmeiit that Alexander the Great made for the purpose 
of taking the ancient Tyre. The harbour has been hlled up with 
sand, and the roadstead is unsafe, but it is better than that of either 
Ahka or Sidda. The })opnlutiou amounts to 8000 individuals, most of 
wlioui gain their livelihood by fishinsr and agriculture. It exports 
tobacco, wax,' and lii*e-wood. |Ttiiub.] Haida [Sidon]. BetfriU 
[BeIuht]. Jiineh is a small town in tho Kesrawan with a landing- 
place for small boats. It carries on some cemmnrco with the island 
of Cyprus. Ju the interior ai-e the following towns: — Nazare^h^ or 
JVtizarah, wlucli is built in a beautiful valley that opens into the plain 
of Itm-Omer, and is one of the most fertile and bost-cuHivated districts 
of Oiililec. it has about 2000 inhabitauts. and a lino chui'ch. Taharieti, 
the anciont Tihrriaa, is on tho banks of the Bahr-el-Taharieh, on a 
suiiili plain surrounded by mountains. Towards the land it is inclosed 
by u thick and well hull t wall. It contains about tOOO inhabitants, 
who have some coiiimorce with tho Bcduiiis. it is a place of pih 
griniago for tlio Jews, who constitute about ono-tliird of tho popu- 
lation ; the remainder of the population are Turks, with the exception 
!ii’ a few Christians. Szafedt or #Sa/rd, nearly duo north of Tabarioh, 
is a neatly-built town, situated round a hill, on tho top of which is n 
SiUMCcnic ensile. It contajiis about COO linnses, of which about I.'IO 
nro inhabited by Jews, who considetr this one of tlieir holy cities, and 
ahmit 100 liouses hy (8irisiians. Tho population is between 0000 and 
7000. in a nnri’ow valley which opens into the Bokaa, at tho 

eastorn base of Mount Libaniis, contains from 800 to 000 houses, and 
is almost exclusively inhabited by Christians, who make much entton- 
clot li and sotne woollen stnfls. They have 20 dyeing-houses, and a 
consideraiilo tnule with tho Meduins of the Bekua. Jlaatbfc [Ba ai.bec]. 
J)\‘ir~c(-lininr, tho capital of the ernir of the Druses, in a valley of 
Mount Libaiius, is a considerahlo ])hice eight or nine hours S.E, from 
Bey rut. It has five or six thousand inhabitants, some of whom are. 
Cliristians, for in the town are two Maronite ami two Melchite 
churches. Tho town is built like a second-rate town in Italy. iSomft 
sillv-stuffs are inanufacd.ured. Tho emir of tho Druses rosides in the 
castle of Brcddin, about ono hour froni the town. 

2. The Etjalcl vf TaraMoas extends along tho sea-coast from the 
Bay of Juneh to Capo Basit or i’ossidi, about 12 miles S. from the 
inontli r»f the river Azy, and comprehends tho northern and more 
elevated portion of Mount Lihanus, the plain soparatiiig this nionntain 
from the .Tchel Anzeyry, ami the largest portion of tho lust-mentioiietl 
rangfi, 'J'bo w’hole of it, with the exception of the plain, is fertile and 
well (MiUivatHcl. it ])rnduces silk, tohaccjo, oil, fruits, galls, and wax, 
for exportation. Tho folhnviug are the chief places in this cyalet. 
from soutli to nortli : — Mviitcf. Jiurdia, a small harbour, ami a still 
smallfM* town, whioli has some commerce with Cyprus. JfhaiL^ or 
JnfitU, Iho nncituil IJt/hlua, is 11 small town, inclosed hy a wall a inih? 
:iud a half in circuit iference. It has a small harbour, and carries on 
soinn cnmniorce with Cyprus. By bins was famous for tho birtli and 
woj'shi]i of 'rhanniiuz, or Adonis. Tho most ancient namo of the 
]»lace appears to have boon Oihtah. Tho land of the Oiblites wa.s 
assignorl to the Israelites, hiii they novm- got possession of it. There 
aro riMriiiins of a Roman theatre, and iiiaiiy fragments of granite 
cohiinns on its site, (liblah gave titlo to n Christian bishop before 
it full into the hands of the Moslem. Bafrun, tho nnclent Bostrijit^ is 
a town consisting of from 800 to 400 houses, mostly inhabited by 
j\laroiiites. There is no harbour, luit nn artificial inlot has been 
formed in tho rocks, which admits a few coasting boats. Excellent 
tobacco is gr(»wn along tin* shores of tlio Mediterranean. Tarnhtmis, 
tho nucient Ti-ipulis, one of tin? most commercial places of Syria, is 
built on the declivity of the lowest hills of Mount Lihanus, and is 
divided hy a river, called Kailish, iiibi two parts, <jf w iiich the southern 
is tlio more considoriible. Tho towui is well built, and is much embel- 
lished by gardens, which are not only attached to the houses iu the 
town, Iml cov<u' tlio whole triangular plain betwooii tlio town and the 
sea. It is supplied with oxcollent Avater liy an aqueduct, which 
crosses tho riiVcr upon arches. The population amounts to between 
15,000 and 18,000. There nro some largo inauufaoturos of soap for 
exportation. The harbour is about two miles from tlic town ; it is 
called El-Mi/na, or Bi-Minyeh, and is itscslf a small town, inhabited by 
sailors and shipwrights. This harbour is formed by a lino of low 
rocks stretching from the western side of Myna about two miles into 
the sea towards the iioi'th, hut it is not safe in northerly winds. In 
a nnrth-iiorth-wost direction from the harbour there is a lino of small 
islands, the furthest of which is about 10 miles from tho mainland. 
The exports consist of a large (piautity of silk, sponges, soap, and 
alkali, to Anatolia, galls hrought from the Anzeyry Mountains, yellow 
wax from Mount Lihanus, madder from Hamah and Hems, scammony, 
and toliacco. Tartiis, the ancient A ntaradua, and perhaps also Orfhos'ia^ 
f<jrmerly a strongly-fortified town on tho coast, nearly opposite tho 
Isle of Unah, rotuiiis some remnants of its old Phomician walls and 
vast castle. Tho place is often mentioned in the history of the 


Crusades. Here, as in many other places along the Phoenioian coast, 
sepulchral excavations are numerous. Antaradus was rebuilt by the 
emperor Constantius, after whom it was sometimes called Conat^antia, 
It gave title to a bishop till the Saracenic conquest. Tasso calls the 
town Tortoaa, It is now a small place. Jebili is a small town, in the 
neighbourhood of which much tobacco is grown, which is exported to 
Latakio. There is a small port and an anciont theatre here. Latdkieh, 
or Ladikiyeh, the ancient Laodicea, stands on tho northern edge of an 
elevated tongue of land called Cape Ziaret, which advances nearly two 
miles beyond tho general lino of coast. The houses stand partly in 
the midst of gardens and plantations, and most of them have flat 
roofs. Tho port, called Scala^ ortAfarena, is about half a mile from 
tho town, and soparated from it by gardens and plantations. The 
harbour, which is well sheltered, except to the west, admits only 
vessels of 100 tons burden. Tho chief exports of tho place are 
tobacco of excellent quality (most of which goes to Egypt), cotton, 
raw silk, and wax. The imports are rice from Egypt, wine from 
Cyprus, and assorted goods, especially hardware, from England. In 
Mount Libanus is Kanobin, a cunveut, tho seat of the patriarch of the 
Maronites. In its vicinity are the famous cedars of Mount Libanus. 
About a mile and a half from the coast is the island rock of liaad^ on 
which tho anciont Phomician town of Aradua Avas built. Aradus, tho 
Avpad of the Old I'estamont, was next in importance to Tyre and 
Sidon ; it was founded by a colony from tho latter. It continued to 
be a flourishing place througli the whole course of anciont history 
till the reign of tho emperor C'onstaus, wlien it Avas demolished and 
its inhabitants expelled by a liout-uiaiit of tlin khsilif Omar. The 
town was never rebuilt; but about 8000 inhabitants dwell on the 
island, which is only about a milu round. Part of the old Phoenician 
walls, and also tho anciont cisterns, still remain. As in ancient times, 
the inhabitiiuts draw their frosh water from submarine springs. 

8. Tho Eyfdet of JJaUh, or Aleppo, contains the northern jiai t of tho 
Jcbcl Anzeyry, the valley of tho lower Azy, together with the Ghab, 
the Jcbel Amur, the ITink, tho Hilly Rogititi of Northern Syria, and 
the Northum Plain. Tlio western and northern portion is very fertile, 
and in ninny places is well cultivated ; the eastern is partly stony and 
partly sandy, and for the moat part a desert. 

On tho coast are the harbours of Soandf.roon and l<wc'idii/ah, or 
/<uadeiali. Tho latter is not far from the mouth of the river Azy, 
and has good anchorage, but is much exposed to western and sonth- 
Avesteru winds. Near it there is a large and scattered viliagu of the 
samo name. 

Ill tho valley of tho river Azy is Antalcia [ ANTfociiKiA], and in tho 
plain is the capital, Aleppo, or Hahb [Alepj’o]. 'J'o the Honih-west 
of Halob, and near the baso of the Hilly Region, is the town of Edlip, 
ooutaiuiug more thuii 1000 houscss, some imiimfuctiires of cotton 
stuffs, a few dyeing-houses, and n large manufactory of soap. It has 
a considerable trade with the fortilo and well-cultivated district iu 
which it is situated, which it provides with rice, coilcc, oil, tobacco, 
and manufactured goods. A intab, a large tfiwu at the baso of the 
Alma Dagh, is tho subject of u separate article. [Atn-Tati.J 

4. Tho Eyalii of llammcm, or ^liain, extends over tho southern of 
the two great plains Avhich occupy the uorth-cnstern portion of 83’riii, 
oA'ci* the plains of Damascus, the southern portion of Mount Antili- 
banus, the greater part of the AVad^'s Seissabau and El-Qhor, the 
table-land of Jud»*a, the Haouran, and the mountain regions of tin; 
Bclka and the Shera. There aro Bcdiiin Ai*aba iu uvery^ district. 

On tho table-laud of Judccii is .Ierusalfm, Nablous* and Khalil 
Kablona (a corruption of Neapolia), on or near the site of Sichoin, i.s 
sitiiatod in a valley between Mounts Ebal and Gorizim. About tAA'o 
miles east of the town is another A'alloy called Krd-Muklin:i. At tho 
nortli-east base of Gerizim is iho A'ilhige of Aakar, {irobably the ancient 
Sffcliar, close to Avliich arc Jacob's Well and Joscpli’s Tomb. Nablous 
is a large and Avcll-huilt town, with about 11,000 inhabitants, who 
are Mohammedans, Avitli iho exception of about 200 Samaricans. Tho 
streets aro narrow and rougldy paved, but tho houses are well-built 
ivith stone and dome-roofed, T)ie town is well supplied with Avater 
by stroaiiis and by fountains which spring up in the valley between 
Nublous and Askar. Nablous is commonly said to occupy the site of 
tho Sichcnif or Schtchem, of the Old Teataiiieut, which hoAvever 
Eusebius and St. Jerome say Avas a suburb of Xeajiolis; niid Ht. 
.Terome also maintains that Sychar in St John's Gospel (iA\ 5} is a 
corruption of Siclicm. Pliny and Josephus respectively give llie 
native iiuinc as Mainwtha and Mabortha, which Rclnud corrects from 
coins to Morthia, This last name tho samo writer says is the cl.-i-ssitml 
form of Morvli, and both names (Moreh and Sicliar) he sunpostM to 
have been adopted by the Jews from tho prophet liabukkuk’s 
‘MoPoh Shaker,* “teacher of lios,’ and applied to the Sarnaritan city 
as the seat of error. Siohem is a very ancient site. Abndiaiu sojourned 
I iu it on his first coming into Canaan, an«l built an altar in it «laeob's 
connection with it is marked by the well. Jt fell to Ephraim, and 
was a Levitical city, and a city of refuge. Hero Avas tho tiibernaclo 
in tho time of Joshua, who set up a pillar near it shortly before his 
death. Hero Gideon defeated the Midiuiiites, and Rehoboum was 
made king. The name Nea|»oli.s wa.** giv’eu during tho occupation of 
Syria by the Greeks, who probably extended the city to the westward 
on account of the abundant sujqily of water. Simon Magus practised 
bis BorcorivB in Neapolis, and Justin Martyr was a iiatiA'o of the some 
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city. About 1 0 milei S. from Nabloua is the auciout Shiloh. 

Khalil^ the Heh^on of the Bible, and one of the holy citice of the Jews, 
is south of Jerusalem, not far from the place whore the talJe-lund of 
Judsea joins the Desert of El-Tyh. It contains about 3000 iiilmbltants, 
and has gome gloBS-houses. Hebron was frequently the residetico of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who were buried hero in the cave of 
Maopelah; the tombs are still shown. David, os king of Judica, 
resided above seven years in Hebron. The town was taken ond burnt 
by the Homans in the great Jewish war. Outside the town ni*e two 
resorvoii'B, one of which is supposed to bo the * pool of Hebron,' 
mentioned in 2 Sam., iv. 12. 

On the banks of the river Azy are the towns of Hamah and Hems. 
Hamah, the ancient Kpiphanoia, lies on both sides of the river, and 
is partly built on the declivity of a hill and partly on a plain. It 
contains between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants, among whom are 
many rich Turkish fuinilies. Though the houses make no great show, 
they are well arranged and furnished. It is one of the jirincipal places 
to which the Arabs resort to buy tent-furniture and clothe.s, and it 
has several rounufactures ; the abbas, or woollen cloaks, made here 
lire much prized. There are four bridges over the river. Hamah 
retains almost unaltered its ancient name Hamath^ which it boro in 
the time of St. Jerome. Hems, the ancient Emesa, situated higher up 
the Azy, at a short distance from the northiTn extremity of the Bahr- 
el-Kades, contains a population of between 2ij,000 and 30,000 indi- 
viduals, and several manufactures. It is not so well built as Hamah. 
Emesa was celebrated for its Temple of the Sun. Hcliogabidns was a 
priest of this town before he was raised to the impcrinl dignity by the 
Human Icgionnries of Syria. Near Eriiesa, Aurelian defeated (jiicen 
Zonobia, A D. 272. To the south-east of Hems, at the distance of nearly 
100 miles, are the ruins of Palmyka. 

In the valley of the Upper Jordan, or Seissaban, are Hasbeya, 
Hasheyiit.-e1-Fukhar, andJiANKAS. Hasheya is built on the top of a 
mountain, and is a thriving place, with 700 houses, and manufactures 
of cotton-cloth for shirts and gowns, and a few dyeing-houses. In the 
vicinity are trace s of quicksilver, iron-ore, and upwanls of 2ri bitumen- 
pits, which supply an article of trade tu Aleppo, Damascus, and Beyrut. 
Rnnheyat’Cl^Fukhar is a village on the top of a mountain ; it contains 
about 1 00 houses, each of which may be considered os a iiianu factory 
of earthen pots. They are moulded in very elegant shapes, piiinted 
with red earth, and form a considerable nrticlc of inland trade, espe- 
cially in the eastern districts of S^u'ia. Dmidncm is the subject of a 
separate article. [J.>amasci:s.'| 

lu the Tnouiitaiu regions east of tbo Jordan are the towns of Szalt, 
Kei'ek, Tafyle, and Maim. Szalt, which is nearly in the centre of tlic 
Belka Mountains, is situated on tbe declivity of a bill. It coiistltutcs 
a ivpublic, iudoppiidont of the Turkish pusbus, who have made several 
attempts to Hulijugate it, but without success. The population ct»n- 
sists of about 400 Mussulman and 80 Cliristian families of the Qrc'ok 
Church. The greater part of the population is agricultuml ; a few 
are weavers ; and there are about 20 sliops, which furnish the Beduius 
who inhabit this region with articles of dress and furnitur<\ Much 
sumach, which is collected in the mountains, is sent to Jerusalem fur 
the use of the tanneries ; and ostrich-feathers are taken by the Beduins 
to Dauiuacus. In its neighbourbood, to tbe Koutli-east, are the ruins 
of Amman, or Philadeljihiu ; and to the northward is Jebid Jelad, 
the ancient Mount Gilead. North of the Zarka, the ancient Jabbok, 
and nearly in 30^' E. long., is Jerash, in whioh are many ruins of 
Homan buildings — a tnumpbal arcb, Corinthian temple, a Christian 
church, theatre, and am ])hi theatre. Kerak lies in the northern distinct 
of the Shera Mountains, and is built on the top of a steep hill, which 
is surruiinded by a deep mid narrow valley. It is inhiibitcd by 400 
Mussulman and li!>0 Christian families. Whilst Syria was subject to 
Mehcmi't Ali, Szalt and Konik were subjected to a strict obedience to 
goveruuieut by Ibrahim, but under the Turks tbe chiefs of Kerak 
are nearly independent. The population stfud sheep, goat.'^, niules, 
hides, wool, and madder to Jerusalem; and provisions to tho Htiriji 
road, which is about 15 miles to the east of the town. Tafyle is in 
the centre of the Shera Mountains, on the declivity of a hill, in a 
Rountry abounding in springs and rivuhits, and full of plantations of 
fruit-tree.^. ^ Figs, woo], butter, and hides are scut to Gaza. The 
town contains sibout COO houses, hut suffers much from the exactions 
of the llowt'itat Beduins, the authority of the Turkish government 
being veiy small. The town of jl/aaa staiids on two small hills on 
tbe desert table-land which is east of the mountains of Shera. It 
consists of about 100 houses on both sides of the Hadji route, which 
divides the town. Therc^ are several springs, by moans of wliich tbe I 
extensive plantations of figs, poinegranates, apricots, peaches, and ' 
plums are watered. The town owes its existoTico to the Hadji^road, 
and derives considerable profit from tbe pilgrims by selling them 
provisions brought from other parts, espeoially from Khalil and Qaza. 
West of Maan are the ruins of Petra, and a little farther west, Mouut 
Hor, now called Jebel-Neby-Harun. 

Many f acf urea. — Syria is tbe most manufacturing country in Western 
Asia. The most luanufucturing town is Damascus, famous for its 
silk stuffs, e8(>ecially satin and silk damasks and brocades, cottons, 
linens, and leather. The manufacture of saddles, and horse- and 
camel-trappingH, is also important. Other products of Damascene 
industry arc— jewellcty, works in gold, silver, copper, and ii-oii ; 
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j swoi-d-blades. tobacco, soap, and articles in ivory and precious woods; 
i perfumes, balms, aromatic oil. sweet-scenting essences, confectionary, 

' pastry, &c. [Damascus.'! The manufactures of Aleppo are small 
j compared with those of i)amaacu8, and mostly limited to cotton and 
silk stuffs, and gold and silver lace. It must also bo observed that 
some branohes of manufacturing industry are carried on in all the 
towns, and even in some villages, such as cotton -stuffs for gowns and 
shirts, the dyeing of cotton, mostly blue and red, tanning leather, and 
making soap. Suoli places however supply only the-neighbourhood 

-id tbo Beduins who resort to them for such articles, and they, rarely 
.1 over work for a distant market. 

Commerce , — The imports consist of rice, hardware, soine French 
tissues, indigo, cochineal, and coffee. Very little sugar is imported : 
the debs, an extract fn)m grapes, being used os a substitute ; and this 
article is muiiufucturedu Syria to a great extent. The most important 
sirticlo of export to Europe is silk. Other less important articles are 
galls, olivc-oil, sponges, fruits, and tobacco. The fruits, which are 
]muci pally exported, are dates, raisins, figs, and pistachio-iiuis. Madder 
is also exported to a moderate extent. There is some coasting ti*ar1e 
between Syria and Egypt. Cyprus, and the south co{}kst of Asia Minor. 
Egypt receives chiefly live stock and tobacco, for which it pays 
with rice. 

The commerce between Syria and tbo countries to the east aud 
north of it is very extensive. At all seMons of tbe year numerous 
caravans are on the road going or returning from these parts. This 
commerce is coucontratod in Aleppo. Mauufaotured goods go from 
Damascus to Alcjipo, whence they are carried to Anatolia and Cou- 
staiitinoplo, and tf> Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra. Two wcll-froquoutcd 
routes lead from .\leppo to Constantinople through Anatolia. 'J'he 
most wesLern lcad!>< from Aleppo westward to Antioch, and tln^iiee 
through the Bai'luu Pass tf> Scaudoroon, whence it runs along tlio 
shores of tbe Bay of Seandorooii to Adana aud Koiiieh in Asia Minor. 
The easloru commercial route runs due north from Aleppo, and tra- 
vorse.4 the chain of the Alma Dagh between Aiiitab and El-LSostilii, 
where it proceeds to Kaisariyeh. Two routes lead from Aleppo to 
Persia, which divide at Orfa in Mesopotamia. From Ale)>po the roufl 
runs norlb-oast to Bir, where the Eu]>lirates is crossed, and from 
which place to Orfa it continues eastward. The uortbcni roud loads 
from Orfa to Diarbekr, wlicro it passes the Tigris, and thouco goes 
over a very mountainous district to Bedlis and Van, and from Van it 
continues to Tabriz. The soiithom road on leaving Orfa passos 
through Murdin, Kisibin, and Mosul, whore it crosses the Tigris, ami 
whence it continues through Kirkuk, Kirmunshali, and Hamadau to 
Teheran, This road is also sometimes used by the Baghdad caravans 
as fur as Mosul. Ihit the most frequented caravan route hetwcou 
Aleppo and* Baghdad ruiis from Aleppo in a south-easterii direction 
throui^h the norlheru part of the Syrian desert, which it outers after 
leaving the lake of El-Sahkli. It reaches the Ku]>hrutcH at Annali, and 
runs along the river to Hit, whore it crosses the stream, and then 
goes due east to Baghdad, or continues sonth-eiist by Uiilu to Basra. 
It may bo uniieccHsiiry to state that, though those youtes are soiiietimes 
called roads, it must be understood that there aro no roads iu the 
Kuropciin sense in tho Turkish empire. 

History , — Syria was the Greek aud Homan name for the district called 
in tbe Bible Anvm. [Aram.] Tho Anihian name is Sham. The name is 
said by some to be taken from Sur, an ancient naiiio (and also tho 
modern name) of Tyro. Others say it is a shortened form of Assyria; 
and indeed ^e two names, Syria aud Assyria, are often used indifTer- 
ontly by ancient writers, who differ however as to the extent of Syria. 
In its widest extent, Syria included all the country to tho west of the 
Euphrates, us fur south us Egypt aud Amhia, while on the north aud 
west it embraced the greater part of Cilicia, Cappadocia, aud Pouius, 
its boundaries on this side being the river Tlalys and the Euxine Sea. 
(Herod., I 72; v. 49 ; Strabo, xvi. p. 737 ; Hennell, 'Geog. to Herod.') 
Pliny (v. 13) and Mela (xi. 1) make it include Mesopotamia and 
Armenia. It appears indtied that all the tribes of the great Aramscou 
family were Cidled Syrians, in the widest aud most ancient sense of 
the word. 

lu the most usual application of the word, Syria was bounded as 
stated at the beginning of this article. The Syrians (not including 
the inhabitants of Phoenicia and PnJeatiue under the name) derived 
their descent from Aram, the youngest sou of Seth. (Qen., x. 22). 

The CBi'liest records of the state of Syria represont it as consisting 
of a number of independent kingdoms. Damascus was the most 
powerful city, aud in some sense the capital of the country. Its kings 
were frequently engaged in wiu* with the Jews. The conquests of 
David (1.0. 1055, Ac.) brought these states into subjection to the 
kingdom of Israel ; but they again became independent at tho close 
of Solomon’s reign (n.c. 975). From this time the kingdom of 
Damascus eH|>ecially is frequently mentioned in connection with the 
history of the Israelites, aud it appears gradually to have grown in 
power, and tu have held supremacy over the other states of Syria 
(1 Kings, XX. 1), and even to have given the king^ of Israel great 
trouble, till the reign of Joash (n.c. 84*5), who obtained considerable 
successes against Beuhadad (2 Kings, xiii. 22-25). The lust king of 
Damascus was Heziii, who having engaged with Pekah, king of Isrsiel, 
in war against Ahaz, king of Judub, Abaz invited Tiglath-Pilcser, king 
of Assyria, to attack Damascus, which he took, and carried the 
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inhabitants captive to Kir about the year B.a 740. From tliis time 
S3Tia formed a part of the Assyrian^ iSabyloniaii, I’ersiau, uud Mace- 
donian empires in siicccasion. 

After the battle of Ipsus (iJ.c. 301), Syria, with tho exception at 
first of CoBle-Syria and Palestine, foil to tho share of Seleucua Nicator, 
and henceforth it became the central portion of the kingdom of the 
Sclcucidro, the usual abode of the kings being at its ^pital, Antioch. 
The empire of tho Selcucidcc was 'destroyed, and Syria was declared a 
Homan jirovinoe by Ampey in the j^enr C5. The small distinct 
of Commagone was left for a time under its own princes. During the 
civil wars of Uouie, Syria suficred much from tho conflicts of the two 
]mrties, the ]iower of native robbers, and the iiiciirsiotis of the j 
J'ai*tljians, and it was not till tho reign of Augustus that it became | 
quietly settled as n jiart of the Homnii empire. It was govnnied by a 
})ra'CouBul, wlio commonly resided nt Antioch. In the year a.d. 6, I 
upon tho l^nishmeiit of Arcbelnus, .JudaQa and tSaraarisi wore added 
to the province of Syria, to which they henceforth belonged, witli a | 
shf»rt interruption during the i*«ign of Iferod Agrippa 1. 

Under the Oicsars, S^'ria was one of the most populous, flourishing, 
and luxurious jirovinces of tho empire, it liad a considerable coni- 
iiicrcc, and formed indeed the emporium which connected the casttirn 
and western quarters of the world. Hoflrinii, upon his accession 
(A.n. 117), fixod the eastern Ixuttidary of the empire at the Euphrates, 
aucl henceforth the frontier province of Syria was exposed to repented 
inroads, first from tho Parthiana, and afterwards from* the Persians. 
'I'hc! jn’oviiice was overrun and almost subdued by Sapfir (a.d. 2.08), 
from whom it was rescued b}' the Arab Odeiinthus (2(il-2(}4), who 
wuH rair'ed to a share in the empire by (lallieinis. Udenathus was 
murdered by a cousin or nephew, with tlie consent of his wife, tho 
rirlebratcd Zenobia. in 2d(>. The attempt of Zenobia to establish an 
indepondoiit sovoreignty in the castcni p.art of the empire led to her 
defeat and capture by Aurcliaii (273). 

At the cud of the 3rd centur}', and in the 4th, the Sarncens, or 
Arabs of the Dcsei*!, begun to appear somctiines iii the legions, but 
ifteiior among the enemies of Home. Jii the iNiign of Phocas, j 
(Jhoyroca II., after reducing Mcsnpotnuiia and the neighbouring stiites, 
crorised the Euplmites,' reduced llierapolis, Uhalcis, and Hciwa, and 
Jiiialiy Antioch, which he almost completely dcstniyed in fill. Herae- 
Jiiis, who hail obtained tho empire in filO, took the field in G22 
jigaiimt C.’hosroes, who had in tho mcNintime conquered net only Syria, 
but also Palestine (fil4), and had overrun Egypt and Asia Minor (filfi). 
In a Hories of brillitint cainjiaigiis, Heraclius repeatedly debated 
('hosrucs, and at last drove him beyond the Tigris (fi27), and SiTOes, 
Jiifi son (ami, by the mur>ler of his father, Iii'« successor) made a treatj^ 
of peace with Jicraclius (fi28t, om, of the coiiditioiiH of wliich was the 
restoration of the ‘true crows,* which liad been carried into Persia 
after the sacking of .lerusalem in 0*14. Ihit this brilliant recovery of 
llio cawtcrn provinces was only* tho prelude to their fimd loss under 
the Kiimc cm[)eror. 

Moliamnied, at the head of the Arabs, bad taken a few towns of 
S^’ria (030), and his ^successor, Abu Jlekr, bad ."carcel}^ mounted the 
thruiiu when he scut a circular letter to the Arabian tribes, calling 
them to tho invasion of Syria (632). A lai*ge army of Saftacens 
avwemblod at Medina, wlience tliey inarched into Sy^ria under the 
nominal command of Abu Obcydali, but virtually led by' the fierce 
Khalcd, ‘the sword of Allah.' They first attacked IloBra, on the cast 
of the .Iordan, which was betniyed b,y tluJ governor liomuiius. They* 
then laid siege to Dainnsciis (633). The dcleuce was obstinate; and 
ill the monntime Hernclins had assembled an army of 70,000 men at 
l*hne.sa, iimlcr the command of his general, Vanliin. The armies met 
at Aiziiadiii — the Orecks wei-e utterly routed, and the Anibs returned 
to the tiiegc of J.)amii8CUH, which fell, after an obstinate resistance, in 
634, about July or August. After some irregular exploits, the 
conquest of the country was ciirricil on by the reduction first of 
Jlcliupolis and h'.mesa, and then of other imji^rtaiit towns. In the 
meanwhile licrnelius had prepared fiir a last effort in defence of 
Syria. An army of 80,000 men, brought ftom tho different provinces 
of the empire, with a light-armed force of (iO.OOO Christian Arabs, 
eijcuiiiitored the Mohammedans on the banks of the river Yenniik ; 
blit few Cliristians escaped from the field of battle (634). Tleiice- 
forward tho conquest proceeded with but little opposition. The 
sacred character of .lorusalem procured fur it an honourable capitu- 
luiioii, wliich the khalif Omar himself came from Medina to receive 
(637). Alejipo submitted, but the castle offered an obstinate resist- 
ance, uud w'Hs taken by suiqirise ; and Antioch purchased its safety at 
tlic cxpcnce of obedience and 300,000 pieces of gold (638). In the 
same year Heraclius fled from Antioch to Cuustaniinople, and, after a 
show* of rcsistaiiiHi nt Ciesnrca by Constantine, liis eldest sou, the 
province was abnudoned to the Saracens, to whom tbo remaining 
cities at once submitted. 

Under the Uinnieyahs, or Ommaiades, the seal of government was 
at Damascus, whither it was removed from Kufa by Moawiya, who 
reigned from 6fi6 to 670, but it lust this distinction in 740, when the 
Abbassidos took up tlieir residence at Baghdad. Syria was subjected, 
together with Egypt, to the Turkish iiaurpcr AliTiied Ebii e* Touloon, 
whose dynasty Jo-sted from 868' to 906, when the khalif Moktiifeo 
rocovered both countries ; and afterwards to another Turkish usurper, 
Akhshed Moliammod Kbn Tuglig (936), whose dynasty lasted till 970, 
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when Moez, a successor of Mahdoe, conquered Egypt, and soon after- 
wards Syria, os far as Damascus, and founded tbo dynasty of the 
Fatiiiiite khalifs, whose capital was at Cairo. In 1076 tho Turks 
invaded Syria and Palestine, took Damascus and Jerusalem, and 
established an independent kingdom under the princes of the house of 
Ortok. Tho khalif Mostali retook Jerusalem in 1 096, but lost it again, 
with a largo portion of Syrioi in the first crusade, at tho cloao of 
which the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem was established, which 
included the ancient Palestine and a tract of country round Antioch. 
This kingdom lasted from 1 099, the year in which the Crunodors took 
Jcrusalom, to 1187, when Salah-ed-Deon (Snladiii) recovered it. Ills 
dynasty, the Eyoobites, lasted till 1260, when it was destroyed in 
Egypt and Damascus by tho revolt of tho Bobarite Memlooks. Seif- 
cd-Deon, the sultan of Aleppo, great-grandson of l8a]ah-ed-Deeu, 

I recovcrcfl Damascus ; but be was ovei'thruwu and slain in an invasion 
of the Moguls from Persia iu 1260. 

I Syria continued subjedt first to the Bulinrite and then to the 
Circassian Memlooks. Their possession of the coiniiry w.*is however 
interi'upted for a short time by Tamerlane, who invaded Syria and 
s^ked Aleppo in 1400, and iu the next year destroyed Damascus. He 
did not however attempt to keep iKissessifm of the country. In tho 
year 1516 Syria was conquered and united to tho Turkish empire by 
the sultan Selim I. It was unsuccessfully invaded by Cencral 
Bonaparte in 1799. In the 3’car 18.31, Meliemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt, 
formed the design of erecting Egy]it and Syria into au iudopendeut 
kingdom. 11 is son, Ibrahim Pasha, invaded Syria, took Caza, and on 
the 9th of December attacked Acre, wdiich ho took on the 2Dt of 
May following, and Damascus on the 13th of June. On the 7th of 
July he defeated the army of the sultan »t Hems, took Antioch on 
the Ist of August, and on tho 2Ist of December utterly routed the 
forces of the sultan at Konioh in Asia Minor, taking tlie grand vizier 
prisoner, and then pressed on for Constantinople. In tho meantime 
the sultan claimed the help of Hussia. That power prepared to aert 
against Mehemet Ali by sea and land. By the interference of Frauen 
and England a pcaco was concluded, and the sultan (May 6, 1833) 
confirmed Mehemet Ali iu his government of Egypt and Cniidia, 
granting to him in addition tbat of Damascus, Tripoli, Said, Safed, 
Nablous, and Jcrn.ua1em. Mehemet Ali still cherished his project. 
Hostilities were renewed iu klay, 1 839. At the battle of ATezib (June 25) 
Ibrahim defeated tho IHirkish nriny, and soon after tho Turkish fleet 
desei'ted to Mehemet Ali (July 4). Upon this, Molunnet announced 
to the new siiltan, Abd-ul-Medjid, his detenu iiiat ion to assert his 
claim to tho hereditary goveriiiaeut of all tho provinces under his 
coinniAiid, os a reply to the sultan's offer of the hereditary govom- 
mciit of Egypt. England, France, Austria, Hussia, and Prussia, now 
tried to bring about a settlement. Ecgotiatioiis which followed ended 
in the secession of Franco and tbo conclusion of a treaty between tlio 
remaiiiing four other powers uud Turkey, to csonipcl the submission nf 
Mehemet. The treaty was signed in London on tbo 15th of .Inly 
1840. lu pursuance of this treaty, a fleet, consisting of English. 
Austrian, and Turkish vessels, commenced ofierations 011 the coa&t of 
Syria by the storming of Bcyriit. Acre and Sidon shared the Hum 0 
fate ; and, after much negotiation, Dlehemet consented to give up 
Syria, and receive the liercditary government of Egypt (.January 11, 
1841). 

(Pocockc; Volney; Burckliardt; Buckingham; Schubert, Jicim. in 
das Morymland ; Hobiuson, Trarcts in Palestine and ; London 

(froff raphi cut Journal ; Ilobinsoii, BddicaL Researches ; Ohesnej', E.rin - 
dition to the. Eujdiratvs and Tiyris ; Ljuich, Krpedition to the /fiver 
Jordan ; Dc Saulc}', JHscorcry if the Site of the Destroyed Citus if the 
Plain.) 

SYHTES was tho name given by the (Irccks iiiui Homans to two 
gulfs 0x1 the northern coast of Africa, one of which they called Syrtis 
Major, uud the other Syrtis Minor. Both were the terror of the ancient 
niarincrs. The name is said to be derived from the Cl reek word for 
* draw,’ from their drawing in ships and swallowing them up in their 
sandy shoals. A more probable derivation is the Ai'i^bic ‘ soi't* (sand), 
which is at this day apjdied to the district on the shores of the Syrtes. 

The Qreat«»r Syrtis, now called the Gulf of Sidra, is a very large 
lavy on the northern coast of Tripoli, lying between the promontories 
of Borcum (Has Teyouas) on the east, and Cephalic (Has Khurra) on 
the 'West, the distance between which is 264 miles : its greatest depth 
is about 126 miles. The Sahara, or Great Desert, comes down 
almost to the sea, leaving here and there only a narrow strip of laud 
inhabitable. Tho gulf is very shallow and full of quicksands, itxid the 
coast id covcrc'd by a chain of little islands. On this dangerous shoro 
it w.*iB diflicult to jirevcut ships from being driven by the uortli winds, 
to which the gulf is completely exposed, wliilo the oflcct of such 
winds on tho water made tlie soundings very uncertain. 

The Ijcsser Syrtis, now the Gulf of Khabs, on the soutliern coiTier 
of Tunis, lies between the promontory of llraehodcs, or (Japut Vuda 
(lias Kiipondiah), on the north, and the island ALoniiix (Jorbah) 
on the south. iJesidcs this island, those of Cercina and Cercinitis 
(Karkenuah) lie in its mouth, the wllth id which irom these islands 
to that of Meuinx is 69 miles. This gulf is said by Scylax to bo oven 
more dangerous than the Greater Syrtis. Its dangers however. Bays 
Keniiell, arise not so much frein quicksands as from “ the variations 
and uncertainty of the tides on a flat shelvy coast." Tho Byrtes 
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worn known to tlio Gricla in veiy early times. (Herod, ii. , 

iv. 169.) 

The Lesser Syrtis is reuiaricalde for the grei^t varintions of ifcs tides, * 
in consequence of the east winds, to which it lie^ open. Tho lake ^ 
bordering upon it, which is now called EhSibkali, Hecins to have been ; 
once connected with the Syrtis by u olmnntd ; and this lake must bo 
included under tho Lsko Tritouis of JJcrodotiifj, if we suppose the 
latter to be tho LfSHor iS^^rtis, 

(Rciinell, Ovoyraphy to Jhrodotm; Ueoren; Manncrt; Shaw. Travels, 

p. 194.) 


SYSRUN, RIVER [Simhiusk.I 
SYSTON. [Ltncolnshiuk.] 
SZARVAS. [HrNGAKY.] 
SZATHMAR. [Hunoart.] 
SZEGEDIN. [HuNGAiiT.] 

8ZE N I'A. [Hung A rt. | 
SZOLNOK. [Hungary.] 
SZOZUCZVN. [Poland. ] 
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^'AI'ARIvA 11, a stuuil island on tlic north ctnst of Africa, about oO 
rnilcH c‘ast lif Roiiah, is silualed at the inoiith of the river 'J^usea (now 
the Zaiuo), on the left bank of wliiclt thcro was an iinciont Roman 
town called Taharca. (l*Uuyi ‘Hist. Mat.,* v. 2.) Of this town niaiiy ’ 
ruins still remain. (Shaw, * Tmvcls,* j>. 99.) The (joiinese, who for- ^ 
iiierly held the iHlaiul, built a fort u))ou it to protect the coral iislierioR 
of the neighhonrhood. It is now in the possession of tho French, to , 
whom it was givm np in ISISG by the dey of Tniii-*. 

TABASCO. RIVER. [Muxtco.l 

TABERG. [Swj;j.i:n.] ! 

TABLE BAY. [Caj-j: or (ioon iloi i:. | 

TABOli, a walk'll town in BohiMiii.'i, is sitnatod in '19' N. lat., ' 
14" 39' E. Jong., on an erninenee cuilleil Mount I’abor, on the river . 
Luschnitz, and has about 4500 inhabitants. Jt was rebuilt, and 
strongly I'orliiied in 1420 by the llupsitoH. I’he iiriiieipal buildings 
aiv the eathcdral and the AuguKtiiiiuu iiionasteiy. '.rhe chief industrial ! 
]>roiluctH arivliuc-n, coarse w'oolleiu), and room-]iu]}er. 

y'AHOR, *A10UMT. ISiHiA.] j 

TATiUIZ, jironouiieed and often -written Tahrtz, the capital of ' 
Azerbijan, iu l\u*shi, is situated in a plain ahoub 4iS(t0 feet above the 
sea-level, iu about oS'' 4' JS’. lat., 4lF S' 'K long. It i.s said to h.ave i 
been founded by the wilVs of llnrnii al Rasbid, iu A.i». 791. Tlu^ . 
population amounts to about f»0,()U0 or 60,l)tK», 'J'he larger part of ■ 
the area inclosed by the ancient walls is covered -with ruins and ; 
gardens. The town has been nfteii taken by the Turks, and it has 
been frequently damaged by earthquake.'*.. Owing to its elevated fito 
the tiiwii oTijnys a moderate climate in summer, hut Ihc winters are 
intensely cold, tlie ihoriiionicter sometimes Kinking to zero, and snow | 
often lying from .Oec;emher to ^larch. 

Tabriz is built on a plain, suvrouiided on the north and sontli by 
raugc.^ of high, bare, ami rugged hills. The plain widens gradually 
as it approaches Lake Urmiych, whieJi lies to the westward- It 
is very Icrtile, and pnalnccs abundant crops of grain where? it . 
can be ii'rigat(*d ; it also cfiiiiuius extensive jilautations of fruit-trees. : 
The town is siiiTouiKh d by a wall of sim-buriit brieks, which Ims a . 
circuit of aliout three* inih;s and a half, and in which ar-? seven gates. \ 
The streets arc tolerably straight, hiit not paved. 'J'ho honsi'S are ' 
niailc low, on account oJ llu* earthquakes, and inoHily built of sun- = 
burnt brieks. They liave. no windows towards the sti-eet.**, hut aixs 
convenient in ihc interior. Tho suburbs ai*e «:x tensive, and the ovcliards, 
which cover large spaces, are kej?t in good order, and watered by 
uumcTOiis kcre.iiH (subLorraneaii Civn:ds). Grapes, melons, apricots, ! 
qiiiuccH, pear.’, niul npplo.s are of snjairior quality. In many of the ' 
gardens there arc tho ruins <if inagniliceiit old hidldings. There are 
no buildings distiuguislied by architectural beauty, not even the 
mowpicfs. Tho most remarkable is tlie old castle, which was built by : 
All Shah. 

Tabriz has some manufacliires of coarse cotton-goods and silk e^tuils. 
It is one f»f the most commercial towns of Persia. Its priric;ipal coni- 
uieroc iri witli 'riflisiu Itu.'^Kia, -with Trcbi/.oiid, and with Constantinople. 
It oz|HirtM tii Tillis silk, cotton, rice, galls, mul dried fruits, and receives 
irom RiiSMiu. iron, co]?pcr, caviar, cloth, loallicr, cochiiicid, sind tnunn- 
fuctureil goods. ^ Eurf>pean and especially Briti.sh iiianurnctureH reach 
Tabriz byway «if Trebizoml, whence they are carried overland through 
Erzniin, Bayazid, and Khoi. Kiiglish good.s jdso reach Tiibriz by 
caravans from CouBtautiuoide. I’lns exports by this road arc rice, 
wool, hides, sheep and goat skins, fiir.^, carpfds, shawls, and some 
minor articles. Tho ioroign commerce of 'J'ubriz annually introduces 
into Persia goods to tlie value of about a niilliiui and a half sterling. 
'J'lie Eiirnpcou part of this trade has musiderahly sufiTcred since tho 
commencement of the war between Rus.<iia and Turkey. Tabriz 
receives the goods of India and Bokhara and soine other eastei-n 
countries by tin* way of Herat and Teheran. 

TACNA. ri'r.uu.l 

TADCASTER, \\'est Riding of Yorkshire, a niarkri.-towii, in tho 
parish of Tadcosier, is situated on both sides of the rivtT Wharfe, in 
53" 52' N. hit., 1"' 12' \V. long., distant 0 niiJes S-W. from York, 
192 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 185 miles by the Great 
Ncirthirn and Mortli Midland railways. The jiopuhitiou of the town 
of Tadcastcr in 1651 was 2527. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 


deaconry and diocese of York. Tho 'W'barfc is crossed at Tiulcastcr 
l»y a handsome stone bridge. The town is lighted by gas. Thu 
parish church is a line old building, probably of tho 14th century. 
The Wesleyau Methodists and Independents have chapels, and there 
are Katioual schools, a Grammar school, and Dawsoirs Charity for 
tho educutiou of 40 girls and the maintenance of poor widows. The 
lord of the manor, Colonel Wyudhnin of Petworth, grants small allot- 
ments of land to the labouring classes. The market is on Wednesday, 
and tliere aro seviTal fairs, chicily for cattle, in the course of tho year. 
TADMOR [Palmyra.] 

TAEKHA. [Asam.] 

TA KALLA. I'NAVAinrA.] 

TAFILET. [Marocuo.] 

TAGANROG, a town iu Europeaii Russia, in the govonimeiit t»l‘ 
Ekaterinoslaf, stands on the summit of a lofty promontory, near the 
iiortli-eaHtern extremity of the Sea of Azof, iu *17" 12' N. hit., 4S° 49* 
E. long., and has about 16,000 inhabitants. The town, which was 
fuiitided iu i(i88 by Peter the Great, had Ibrniorly a cousidcrabic 
comiiit^rce. But tlic bay has heconie shallow that only Hhips of 
modenitc burden can now enter it ; larger vessels unload at Kertsch 
or Keodosia. The hsiy is *rnizen up from Hoceiiiber to Mmi'cIi. 
Taganrog has a gymna.siuui, ten churclirK, three of wliich are of piont*, 
dockyards, lurge and uiimerous warchouse.s, and many very haiidsouifr 
private? dwellings. The climate is temperate and remarkably healthy ; 
the surrounding country is very fertile in wheat, excellent fruits, and 
vegetables. The emperor Alexander 1. died iu Taganrog on the 1st 
of December, 1825. Tlie town was bombarded by the Anglo-French 
liect ill duly, 1S55. 

TAGAVURT. [M.MioKo.i 
TAGGIA. |Nk:k.J 
TAGLIACOZZO. 

TAGUS, named 7'ffjo by tlie Span birds, and Tr/o by the PoHugiier-e, 
is the largest river of tbo Spanish Peninsula. Tayas is the name in 
the Roman writers, and has iH-eu adopted iu our language. The 
rivers by the cunfliieiiec of whicli the Tagus is formed originate in 
tho highest part of tho table land of Spain, lii tho elovateil inoiui- 
tahi-maHses of tho Sierra Molina and Sierra de .Mbaraciii rise three 
rivers, the Moliiiu, the Tagus, and the Guadiida, which flow west- 
nurth-west between high ridges and iu narrow valleys. Tin? Mr liiia 
and Tagus unite on the bouiidiiry-liiio ot tho provinces of Soria and 
Ciieiivii, and after running south-west ulxiui. 50 miles, uru joined by 
the Guild iehi whoro the three provinces of (Jiien^ii, Guadulnjara, and 
Madrid meet. 'Phe uniieil river coiiLiimes to flow in a south-west 
direction until it enters tho more opiui country of the plain, when it 
turns t(} the 'we.'^t, and is joined by tlio Jarania (Xaramn). This 
river originates on the Soina Sierra, not far from Buytrago. It runs 
south, and is first joined by the Henarc‘s about 15 niih a east of Madrid, 
and tben by the Tajuna, which joins the Jarauia a few miles above 
it*? confluence with tho Tagus. The country which is traversed by 
these bram:heH of the 'J\*igos is not much elevated above the water- 
courses, possesses a considcraVdo degree of fertility, and is the most 
]inpiiluuM tract on ihc table-land of Spain. 'J'he Jarama joins the 
Tagus a little helow' Aranjuoz, and at this place the river flews through 
a -wide level plain very little elevated above its bod, and so fertile, 
that it is justly culled the Gardi.*u of Castile. From this ^dace the 
geneml course of tho Tiigus, as far as it lies within Spain, is nearly 
due west Below Arunjuez the bed of the river griuluully sinks 
I deeper beneath the surrounding country; its hanks are stoop, and 
j com^iosed of rocks, which in some parts rise from the water abruptly 
: to the height of 200 feet. The adjacent couiiti'y is uneven and some- 
what broken, but iiOt liilly. After having received the Cedron from 
the south, and encompassed tho hill on which the city of Toledo 
stands, tlie river again enters a level country, whicli extends for 
many miles westwanl, and iu which it is joined by tho Qundarama 
and Albercho from the north, and several smaller rivers from the 
Hoiitli. Below the town of Tidavera de la Reina the Tugns enters a 
billy country, where it flows with grout nipidity in a deep bod filled 
with rociks, and is joined from the north by the rivers Tietar and 
; Alagon, -which descend from tho high ridge that divides the table- 
I land of tho two Cnstilcs. The Al<)>gon originates in tlio icy masses 
i which cover the summit of tho Sierra de Griegos, and tho volume of 
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wiitor which this river brings down is so considerable, that from the 
}»lace of confluence at Alcantara the Tai^us becomes navigable. Though 
the Tagus has run above 350 miles before it reaches Alcantara, no 
part of it is navigable, which is partly to be nscribcil to the great 
rapidity of its current through the plain of Castile. lluRidos this, 
the greater part of its course is through narrow valh'ys, between 
steep hills, from which heavy masses of rocks have fallen down, which 
in many places greatly encumber the bod of the river, and cause 
ra]Hds, which contimio for nevoral miles ; but the greatest impedi- 
ment to the navigation of the rlvtu* is the small volume of water. 
The soil of the table-land absorbs a great quantity of moisture with- 
out forming springs, and at the same time the quantity of rain which 
falls on this region is much less than what falls in other parts of 
lOuropc ; coDseqiiontly the river is very scantily supplied with water, 
cxee|)t during the few months when tho mins are more abundant. 

At Alcantara tho level of tho river is probiibly loss than 300 feet 
above the sen, and it has still a course of about 200 inilosto its mouth, 
its course below Alcantara and as far os the mouth of its tributary 
the Zezore, below Abrantes, is west and soubh-west. For about 20 
miloK it constitutes the boundary-lino between Spain and Fortugal. 
In this part of its course the river is navigable, but the navigation is 
extremely tedious and not witlioiit danger, as the sandbanks are 
numerous and subject to change. It can only be navigated by small 
lint -bottomed boats. The Zi^scre, in which tho numerous rivulets 
unite that collect the waters originating on the southern declivity of 
till! Serm do Estrella, always brings a considerable volume of water 
to the Tagus, and from this point downwards the river may be iiavi- 
g:it(^cl by vessels of 150 tons burdmi. lii this part of its course 
iiiimertuiB islands occur, wliioli at first, are small and rocky, but lower 
down are larger and alluvial, ilclow these islands the river expands 
into a lako-iikc basin, which extends from uortii-cast to south west, in 
the direction of tho course of the river, nearly .*{() miles, and is mostly 
about .12 miles wide, but. in suverul places it is uarrowed to f> miles 
by projecting hea<llaijd8. Tlie country north-west of the basin is 
covered with gently-sloping hills, the ollsets of tho Serra do Junto, 
niid on the Houtb-ciist of it is the sandy plain of Alemtejo. 'JMie most 
\ve.stern part of the basin constitutes the luirbour of Lisbon, which is 
Mpacioiis enough to coiitaiu all the Heels of Furopc. Wlierc the town 
Ilf Lisbon term i nates on the west, the Tagus turns wostwar*!, and a 
broad rocky luMidland, eon.sistiug of high hills, advances northward 
from tins iSerra do Arrabida. and narrows the basin to about a mile 
or a little nicire in width. At the same time the oflsets of the Serra 
da Ciiitra come closo up to the river on the north, so that tho Tagus 
passes tfi the sea brtwe<‘n two rocky lua.'^scs. The wliole coiiive of 
the Tagus exceeds 550 mihis, uiid tho ar**;i of the country ilrniucd by 
the river probably does not fall short of 10,000 aquaro miJos. 

TAHAWZAWJ^. [Sandwh'ii Imlanijs. | 

TAHITI. [SoCIITY iHliANDS.] , 

TAHRAH. jCiTCii.l I 

TAli^. [DiioMi;; Ruiis .siiiui:.j 

TAl-WAN. a Cdiiiicse inlaiid, known in Kiiropo by the name of 
FormoHu^ or Jlcnnosa, and called by the abovigiucs Pckati. Jt lies 
betWHon 2l‘' and 25" 1.'/ Js’. lat., 120 ' and 122" K. long., and 
extuiuls from sou th-by- west to north- by-east about 21(1 luiles. At its 
must southern point it is only about -1 miles wide, but at 2»‘1‘ N. lat. 
it is 00 miles wide, and at 21" M. lat. nearly 100 iiiilc.8 wide. Its 
northern portion dticrcases slowly in width, and near its iiorthorii extre- 
mity it is still GO miles w'iile, n’he area is about l«l,()u() sqiiarti 
miles ; the population is about two millions Chincso, besides the native 
iiiliabitiiuts, whose niimber.s are unknown. The island is separated 
from tlie mainland of China by the channel of Fukiaii, which at its 
narrowest part, oppu.site tiic iiortli-wcstcni point of Tai-wuu, is only 
about 80 miles across. In tho widest part of tho channel are the 
I'oiighu, or J Pescadores, Islands. The soutliorii extremity tjf Tai-waii 
is divided from the Ba.siieo laliiiidH by the chaiiiiol of Formosa, which 
is nearly 80 miles wide, and like tho Fokiau Ohanutd has very 
irregular soundings. 

The broiul promontory which terminates tho ishi.ud on the south, 
and forms the south-east and souLh-weRt cape, is a low Hat, but at 
the distance of about 2 miles the country smldeuly rises into iiiouu- 
tiiius, called Ta Shan, Avhich continue to run in uu uiibroki ii chain 
northward nearly tlirough the middle of the island to its northern 
extremity, terminating with high clilfs at the north-east ca])e. The 
'I'a Shan Mountains are covered nearly tint whole year with snow. 
'I'hey contain several volcanoes, and are HUppose.d to attain uu eleva- 
tion of about 12,000 feet above the sea. The dmdivities arc covered 
Avitli fine trees and pasture-grouuds, and thus tho ishuid when seen 
from the sea, presents a viU'y pleasing appearance, whence it was 
called Jlrrijiusa (* beautiful ') by the Spaniards, who first snw it. 
Besides the active volcanoea there are in this range some other moun- 
tains which exhibit traces of former vulcanic action. Sulphur con- 
stitutes uu important article of export. 

Tim mouiituiuH have a steep declivity on bfttU buIoh, but on the 
west side they terminate at a considerable distance from the sea, so 
us to leave a wide undulating tract between them and the Rliorc. 
Tiio adjoining sva is full of saml-buiiks and siioals, and cun only be 
approactU'd in u few places by vessels drawing more than 8 feet of ^ 
Water. On the east of the Ta ^liau range the niouiituina seem to j 


occupy nearly tho whole space between tho crest of the range and the 
sea, and high rocks line tlio shore. A strong oiiri'ent runs from soutli 
to north along the east coast of tho island, which is almost unknown, 
as vessels do not visit it. 

Rivers are numerous on tho west side. They descend from the 
mountains in rapids and cataracts, and aro turned to advantage to 
irrigate tho laud. They generally form bars at their mouths, over 
which only small vesstds can pass. There arc Humorous islands how- 
ever along the shore, between which junks of 2(H) tons find good 
anchorage. Some of tlin rivci'S =kowovcr are said to be navigable for 
a considerable tiistanco inland, cspeeialiy the Taih-ahujhkhi/ which fullw 
into Tau-shuy-kiiiiig B;iy, in the narrowest part of the chanuol of 
Fokiaii. 

At tho change of the Tuoiisoons the most violent gnle^ oomo on 
suddenly, and aro accompanied by typhoons, whirlwinds, and water- 
Rpout.H. Ill tho viciniby of the island the north-eastern monsoon 
generally lasts nine inoiittn, as it i:outitiuo.s to blow to the beginning 
of June. In other respects the climate of the island is very temperate. 
Earthquakes arc frequent and soinctimes very violent. In 1782 tho 
whole lower portion of tho island was laid waste, and tiie sea iiiiin- 
dated the country to the base of the mountains for twelve hours. 

The soil of the lower tracts and tho more gentle slopes of the 
I iiioimiains is very fertile, and prudiiees abnudaiicai of corn, which is 
exported to the harbours of Fukian. The chief pi'oducts arc rice, 
wheat, millet, maize, vegetables, truIUos. sugar, orangeH, piue-apples, 
guavas, cocoa-nuts, ureca-uuts, and other oa-itern fruits ; also poachc.s, 
apricots, figs, grapes, poinegrauates, and clicHtnuts. Midoiis are also 
much gi'owii. Tea is cultivated. Tho blossoms of the wild jasmine 
arc dried and exported to China, whore they are used to give a 
Bceiit to the too. Other articles of export iii'e cam]dior, pepper, aloes, 
and timber. Timber abounds in the large forests in the northern 
districts of the island. Jt is also stated that coilbe, cotton, and silk 
arc produced to a small .amount. 

Tlie ilomcHtic aiiitnalri arc cattle, buffaloes, horses, asses, and goabi, 
but sheep aii>'j liogH are rare. Tiie horses are small. It is sairl that 
on the canteru )iortic>n of tho island ihcro are tigers, Ibupards, and 
wolves. On tho western side, wild hogs, doer, monkoya, pheasants, 
and game an^. very abundant. Salt is largely exported. 

The population cuusists of Chinese H^ittiors aiul of aborigines. Tho 
Chinese aro only found <iii the west side of the? ishiiul. A coiiHider- 
able number of aborigiuoR are scttlod among tho (Jhineso, fo whom 
they arc subjeet, and aro obliged to pay a tribute in corn and moQC 3 ^ 
'riicRe aborigincH are of a BUnider make ; in eoriiplexiou and langir.igo 
they rt'senible tho Malays, but they do not difler from the CIiiiiHse in 
features. iNotliiug is known of tho aborigines wlio inhabit tho cast 
side of the island. They are mit subject to tho Chinese, and art» 
said to bo continually at war with thorn. rnh:ibibing a country 
covered witli lofty mouiitainR, tlicy are said to subsist muRtly on the 
Xirocluce of the chase and by fishing. 

Tho Chinese portion of T.ai-wnn is divided into four districts, which, 
from south to north, aro Fung shau-hiiiu, 'J'lii-waii-hiun, Tsliul-lo-hian, 
and Thaug hiia-liiau. Tiie capital, Tui ivau fii, it* n. coiiRiderable 
walled town, and lias u garrison of 10,0(H) troojis. The strcct.s arc 
straight, and intersect one another at right angles : tliey are full of 
sliopR, wliicli are abundantly [irovided witli all articles of Ciiiuese 
indu.stry. Tho largest building is that wJiicli was erecteil by the 
Dutch during their short Hway in Tai wan. TIuto is Rtill a small 
oliurch built by the Dutch. It is stated that lUUO junks cau anchor 
iu the hiirbuiir ; but tho entrance even at R|irixig-Li(ies has but i) or 
10 feet of W'ater. The conimorco of thi.s ]>lace with China Is consider- 
ablo. Wa^feLiuif-kianr/ has a harbour, which is frequented by juukR 
and numerous coasting ve.s-’cD, which bring tho produce of the 
country, e.sp<!ci:Lily rice and Riigar, to this (dace. Tau-shv at 
the cmbuuuhuni of the river Tiiu-.^'liny khy, is at the inncruiORt recess 
of H line bay, Avhioh is large enough for a numerous licet. Tho best 
harbour is near tin? northern extremity of the island, and is called 
Jvy-luiig-shai, or Quolong. It is capacious enough to contain 30 large 
veasids, and is the station of the Cfiiincac navy at the Lfdaud. An active 
cuiumorcc is carried on at thi.s place. 

Thu coiniucrcc of the island is limited to that with the eastern 
provincew of Ifiuua, especially Fukian, to which it seiidR its iigricul- 
tiii*al produce, wdth sulphur anil salt, and from which it imports ten^ 
raw-Rilk, woollen- and cottou-stufl''<, and uther manufactures. 

OpjioRitu the Huiitiicrn extremity of the eaRterii coast of Tai'-waii is 
tlie lEilaud of Jiotot 2'nbwjO‘Xuna. It is elevated, about ten miles in 
oircumfcrciice, and surrounded by a sea without soundings. It is said 
to be very popiilouR. 

The Dutch in 1031 built the fortress of Zelandi/i at the entrance of 
the hui hour of Tai- wau-fu, where there was ilicu a kiijhH town. At 
this time the Chinese had not settled on the island, but soon after 
many families cmigrateil from h^okiau to Tai-wan ; and on tho over- 
throw of tho Ming d^niasty many of their adhorciiU abandoned tho 
iimiulaud, and, uudor a nhief named Tshiiig-tsinng-kuiig, occupied 
tho Ponghu iRhiiids. Tshing-tHliing-kinig then proceeded to Tul-wan, 
and finding only a vory weak garrison in the J>ut(;h fot*tre.ss, he took 
it, after u isiege of four moiitns. in JGu2. d'hus tho Dutch lost the 
island, which was rain’dl^' coloiii-scd by tho Chinese. After the death 
of Tshing tilling kung a Chinese fleet in 3G82 took i^ossesriion of tho 
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Poughu Islands ; aad iu tLe followiugyear Tal-wan Burrandered^ with- 
out a struggle, to the court of Pekiug. 

(P^re du Mailla, JLettreM tldifianUs el CariniHeH, vol, xviii. ; Klaproth ; 
La Pdrouse ; Parliammtm'^f Eeports.) 

TAJURllA, BAY OF. f Al)AL4^ 

TAKKLEY. [Essex.] 

TAKKAZZIR, RIVER. |ABy«Ni.^.] 

TALAVERA. [Castilla la Noeva.] 

TALCA. [Chill] 

TALGARl'If. [Hheckxoikhjiiii*:] 

TALTSH. [Gkohuja.I 
TAL L AH A SS EE. [ Floii i ua.] 

TALLAPOOUA, RIVER. [AlajsajvJa.] 

TALLARD. {AhVKf^, Hautks.] 

TALLOW. [Watkhfoiiij, (bounty of. J » 

TALUNG. I Siam. I . ^ . 

TAMAN, A ]>i*iiiiiaulA, or rather a deltoid iMlaiid, is formed by the 
xuain brauf*}! of the Kiibau, iviiich eiiiptioa itself into tlie JUaek Sea, 
and a sinall branch of the same river, wliicli flows into the Sea of 
Azof north of the old foi-tre-ss of Temruk. The weatcni or lai^e 
]>art of the iHland stretches between the Sea of Azof on the north 
and the Black Sea on the south, and is bounded on tbe west by the 
Strait of YeiiikiUe, the anfdent Bosponis ( Umincrins, and the Bay of 
Taman. The length of the island is .57 miles, and its greatest breadtli 
22 miles, but the real surface is far from corresponding to thc.se dimen- 
sions, the middle of the island being occupied by the large Tfinruk- 
skoi Liman, or Luke of Temruk, and the whole of the remaining part 
lieiiig notched by creeks and bays in such a inaiiiier as to ]iro8ent 
rather the skeleton of an island than a real island. The soutli- 
western part of 'I'ani.'iii, the anciont peiiinsiila of Corocondaum, pi'e- 
sents a solid mass trn versed by several ranges of hills from 160 to 
ItiOfeet high: they run from west to etiat, and near tlie village of 
Seniinya-Balka form a bifurcation. One branch runs between the 
Kubanskoi Liman, or the lake formed the Kuban before it reaches 
the sea, and the Luke of Temruk, and terminates in a slip of land 
which divides this Jake into two unequal paits. Tiic other branch, 
the direction of which is iiortli-east, forms the isthmus betweeu the 
L'lke of Temnik on the cost, and the Bay of Taman on the west, and 
terminates before it reaches the isthmus between the Lake of Temnik 
and the Sea of Azof. Tlu^ north-western part of Taniun, or tbe penin- 
sula between the Sea of Azof and the Buy of Taman, is no less elevated 
abovt! the sea, but although it is a continuation of the mainland, it is 
separated from the eastern hills by a fiat sandy isthmus, which seems 
to have been covered by the sea at a period not very remote from our 
own times. All these hills are mere masses of sand and pebbles 
cemented with clay. The higher part of them is bari*eu, but the 
slopes, and the low grounds between them and the sea or the lakes, 
are covered with soil and fit for agriculture. They also make rich 
pasture-grounds. The isthmus between the Temrukskoi Liman ;ind 
the Bay of Taman, and principally that between the Litke of Temruk 
and the Kubanskoi Liman, are dotted with the neat farmhouses of the 
Coasaks ; uiid on the meadows nuiiieruiis flocks of cattle arc fed. The 
eastern part of Taniaii is formed by two flat and nrrrow isthmuses, 
and a somewhat broader tract of lowland between the two branches 
of the Kuban. The whole of this country is marshy, partly covered 
with pasture.^ and piirily witii a rank vegetation of rushes «md reeds. 
In the rainy boohuii ^1 the low country is ovei'flowed by the 
waters of tlie Kuban, and the higher part of Taman is separated from 
the continent by an immense lake which extends from one sea iu the 
other. The whole of the eastern pai*! of the island of Taman is a 
mere recent production of tlic itiiineuse quantities of clay and mud 
which the Sea of Azof and the Kuban have deposited before the mouth 
of this river. The western and elevated ]inrt however in its whole 
gcognostical structure belongs to the opposite continent of the C7rimeu, 
from wliicli it has apparently been separated by the current of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. In this latter part is the Sewornayu Kossa, a 
long but very flat mid nari'ow slip of laud whicli stretches from the 
north-west extremity of the northern jioniiisiila in a south-west direc- 
tion to the middle of the mouth of the Bay of Taman. A cluster of 
small islands extends from Ruiiii Y unuya north-west till they reach 
the centre of the strait. Numei’ous small craters are situated on the 
ridge of the hills around the Bay of Taman, as well os along the Lake 
of Temruk. They jireseiit all the external appearances of volcanoes ; 
though the matter which they throw out is nut lava, but a thick mud 
of a deep black colour, wliich they discharge at iri'egiilar periods. 

The Greeks knew this remarkable islaud under the name of Eioii, 
and founded several colonies iu it. The most considerable of them 
wore — Phanagoritt^ a famous commercial town, which coiitotued a 
beautiful temple of Aphrodite; J\epo8, or Kepi, a colony of the Mile- 
sians; Hermonaua, founded by the lonians; and Achiileioni son.e 
mins and marbles are the only traces that remain of their ancient 
splendour. There are now only two towns — TmfUarakdn, the Pha- 
nagotia of the Greeks; and the present town of PhanagM'ia, which 
was built by the Russians on the shore of the Bay of Taman, 3 miles 
cast from TmfitarakilD, on account of its harbour being dcejier than 
that of the latter town. 

TAM AQU A . [Pen nsylvania.I 
TAMATAVE. [Madagabcail] 


TAMWORTH. 502 

TAMAULIPAS. [Mexico.] 

TAMBOW, a province of Great Russia, is situated between 51“ 
and 55® 20' N. lat., 39" 40' and 43“ 40' E. long. The aiea is 25,464 
square milos, and the population 1,750,900. It is bounded N. by 
Nischnei-Kovgorod and Vladimir; S. by Woronesh; W. by Riasan, 
Tula, and Orel ; and E. by Penza. 

This government is a uniformly level country, without mountains, 
large rivers, or considerable lakes : on the north there ai*e great forests, 
j and on the south extensive steppes. The soil in the northern half 1* 

. sandy, marshy, and poor ; iu the southern part it mostly consists of 
i loam or blnck mould, and is fertile and productive. The steppes pro- 
! diicc excellent pasturage, and when they have been brought under 
; cultivation make good arable laud : they arc designated as steppes 
' -nly because they are destitute of wood. The river Oka enters the 
government from Riasan, but posses only through one circle, where 
it is joined b}' the Mokscha, a coiiHiderublo streaiii of which the Zna 
is a tributary. The Oku runs northward to join the Volga. 'The Don 
pusses through n sinall part of the government. In the Ibi'ests on tlie 
north there arc marshes. 'The mineral waters at Lepetzk avo much 
frequented. 'Die climate is temperate and healthy, but cold in winter. 

All kinds of corn usually grown in Russia are raised, rye, oats, 
millet, buckwheat and wheat, pease and other pulse ; poppies, great 
quantities of hoTnf>, bailey, and flax; some hops are grown in the 
gardens, but there is little fruit, and that of the most ordinary kinds. 
The total aniiuaJ produce of corn of all sorts varies from 11,500,900 
to 17,500,000 quarters : of this only about 401,000 quarters are wheat; 
rye makes up about half the total amount ; buckwheat a fourth, and 
oats about a sixth. Iu the vicinity of the forests the inhabitants ui't> 
for the most part carpenters, coopers, and Cartwrights, or employed in 
making pitch, tar, lamp-black, and chai’coal. The breodiug of cattle 
is carried on to a very great extent iu the steppes ; and the 8t<»pj>i* 
from Tambow to Nova Kliopertskaja-Ki epost is covered with iiiimL iiSi* 
herds of oxen and horses. Oxen are used for draught, and gi'i at 
numbers are fattened for exportation. Sheep and swine respectively 
number about 1,200,000 and 800,000. Tlie wool is coarse. Domestic 
poultry Biiflices for the cunsuuifitiou of the iiihabitauts : there is liitb^ 
game, and fish is by no means phmtiful. Among the wild animals are 
the marmot and the hamster. . Great quantities of bees are kept. Tin* 
mineral products are lime, freestone, iron, and some saltpetre. 

The manufactures of this government are unimportant : the pea- 
santry bai*cl 3 ^ make their own clothing. Spirit distilleries are numer- 
ous. The export trade in the products of the country is very con- 
siderable. 'rhe principal articles are rye, cattle, honey, tallow, butter, 
cheese, wool, lienip, iron, grain-spirits, liides, coarse cloth, and 
world eu wares. 

The great majority of the inhabitants are RuF^sians. 1'here are 
some thousands of converted 'J'artars and Mordwius, and a few gipsii^. 
Education is at a low ebb. 'J'ho Greek Church is under the bisho]! of 
Tambow and Schazk. The Mohnmmeclan TuiLirs have their mosques, 
imams, and teachers. 

2^anihow. the cajiital of the government. Is situated nearly iu the 
centre of the province, on the river Zna, in 62'^ 44' N. hit., 41“ 46' K. 
long. It is a large town, with 20,000 iuhabitiints. and was founded 

1636, us a bulwark against tbe Nugay 'J'urtars. Almost all tlie 
bouses are built of wood : tlie principal buildings are the monastery 
of Diir Lady of Casaii, in which thoi'o arc two churches ; seven stone 
and six wuuden churches, the gyiunasi^im, and the civil hos]iitu1. 
There is a military school, n seminary for priests, and a district school. 
The bishop reside.s iti this city. The inliubitauts niannfacture shawls, 
kersey, sailcloth, cordage, uud woollcu-clobb, and there is an imperial 
alum and vitriol maiiufiictury ; they also carry on some trade, bni 
ihoir chief occupation is agriculture. 

Jdaftna, the must northerly town in the government, .situated on 
the left bank of the Oka, carries on by means of that river u very 
great trade with Moscow : it has ten churches ; the inhabitants, GOOD 
iu number, have some manufactures of woullou-cloth, vitriol, and 
sulphur. Koiiluw, situated on the Lesnoi Woronesh, has above SOUO 
inhabitants ; near the town is the convent I'mitzkoi, whei'c a greul 
annual fair is held. There are eight churches, of which live are of 
stone : the principal trade of the town is iu oxen, salt meats, ami 
hides. Lipeltik, on the Woioncsb, near the north extremity of the 
govorumeut of that name, a town with 0600 inhabitants, is celebrated 
fur its minonil- waters. JUarschaunk, a town of 0000 iuliabltunts, 
situated on the Ziiu, Los manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, conlagi*, 
and tallow, and a brisk trade iu corn, cattle, and honey. 

TAMPICO. [Mexico.] 

TAMWORTH, Stafibrdshirc, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seal of a Poor-I/aw Union, iu tho parish of 
Tamworth, is situated on the right bank of the rivers Tame and 
Anker just at their junction, in 62“ 38' N. lat, 1“ 42' AV. lung., distant 
25 miles S.E. by K. from Stafi'oi'd, 115 miles N.W. ftv>m London by 
raad, and lOOJ miles by tho Trent Valley brunch of the lAindon and 
Nortli- Western railway. The church is in Staffordshire, on which 
account the town is commonly described ns being in that county. 
The population of the municipal borough of Tamworth in 1851 was 
4059 ; that of tho parliameutary borough was 8655. Tho borough is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. Tho living is 
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II vicarage in the urchdeacoury of Staflbrd aud diocese of Liclifiold. 
Taiiiworth Poor-Law Union contains 24 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 4(5,740 acres, and a population in 1851 of 1:5, 941. 

Several of the Mercian kings appear to have rcKided at Tatnworth. 
After the Conquest, the castle and adjacent territory were granted to 
jlohert Martniuu, hereditary champion to the dukes of Korniandy. 
The castle now belongs to Lord Charles Towiishond. The streets of 
Tamworth are lighted with gas and paved. The church, which was 
formerly collegiate, is one of the finest in the county. 1'he transepts 
ai'o Korman, some portions are of decorated date, and some perpen- 
dicular : some of the windows have had very fine tracery. Tlie tower 
hfis been lately restorc^d. There arc an almshouse, fouuded by Guy, 
the founder of Gii^VlTospital. Southwark; a town-hall, with a small 
jail beneath; a haudsorne stone building for tlie savings bank; a 
railway station, in the Ji^lizabcthan style, used jointly for the Trent 
^'allcy aud Midland railways ; and two bridges, one over the Tame, 
the other over the Anker. The romaiiis of the castle ai*o of various 
periods, and modern buildings have been added to adapt the whole to 
the purposes of a modern residence ; the castle cominuuds a fine 
prospect. The Wesleyan Methodists, likdependents, Ba])tists, and 
1 toman Catholics have chapels in the town. There are National and 
Infant schools; a Free Grammar school, founded in 1587 ; Sir liobert 
Peel's school, which educates 50 poor boys aud provides for each a 
suit of clothes annually; Uawlot’s Trustees’ school fur 20 boys, and 
a si'lioul of Industry fur llO girls, both endowed ; a libitiry and roiiding- 
i-nom, founded by the late Sir U. Peel, and a val liable library called 
(he J^inimiiciit Library, cotituiiiiiig upwards of .GOUO volumes. 

Coals mid brick-earth are dug in the uenghbourhood, and bricks, 
tiles, and glazed drain-pipes are extensively iniul^ There are two 
inaiiiifactorioB for elastic garters and faiio}^ arlielos. The market is 
on iSaturday : there are nevcral faira for cattle and merchandise. Tii 
(lie ni.irket-phice is a fiiiO bronze statue of the late Sir Uobert Peel. 
M'lie (Joveiitry Canal passes near the town. A county court is held in 
Tamworth. 

’rANA-KI.F. ITuondujem.) 

TANAtJKA. I Ai.el'tian Llix ) 

TANA Jib [Azoi’.J 
TANAUO. IPul 
TANniCKAGKli. [Aumai;!l] 

TANG IKK. |Mauo(co.1 
TANUNU.(K>LU. [Awai Moi 

'J'AN(]llJT is the historical name of acomiLry in Asia, which occupies 
the centre of the eastern and mure elevated table-laud of that coiiliueut. i 
'l’lii.-< country still goes by the iiainc of Tangiit, tbougli at pivstnit a 
part of it is incorporated in (lie Ciiiiicst! ])rovincc of Kausi, wliilst 
another is mostly in the po8se.s.-iou of two Mongol ]iatlou.s the Olbth 
'IVhcmjs and the Torliod Mongols. Tiingut extends between and 
-12” N. lat., 94” and E. lung. It is bounded S. by Tibet; W, by 
('hiuc.«e Turkistaii, or the guveriiiiieiil of Tbiaii'Shaii Nmilu; and N. 
by Mongolia, of which also a portion is included within the lately 
erected province of Kaiisi. 

The Koutherii portion of Taugiit, or that which lies south of 88'* 
N. hit , is one of the most inomituinous tracts on the globe, and oxtcnds 
liver tbe upper course of the river lloaiig-ho and the basin of the Lake 
of Kbooklioo-iior. Along its soiitbcni bonier tliero are the Bavan 
Kjiajia Moua'tains. Another elevated range traverses tlie country in 
(he same direction from cast t<i wcht near I5iS” N. hit. This range ri.ses 
at a shoi-t flislauce from the banks of the lloang-ho north of the town 
of Laiitcheoii, and iu its eusleru iiart is called Kiliuu-Shan ; but farther 
west it takes the name of Naii-Shaii. It rises to a groat elevation, 
especially towards this west, where Tiiany of its siiiiiiiiils are covcrtsl 
wilJt snow and united by cxlciisive glaciers. ’J'bis mounbaiu chain is 
siipposed tu be counretod with the Kuciiluen range near 92” E. long. 
Tile Jkiyiin Rburaii aud the Nau-Slian mountains occupy a great i>ortioii 
of the country between and ^8*^ N. hit., aud nearly the whole of 
the remaimh r of the country is iilleii up by a third range, Hiuc ^hau, 
which counocts these two, and extends from south-east to north-west. 
The iSiiie 8han, or Snowy range, contains numeroi.s Hiimruits which 
rise above tlio snow-line. The river Jlo;ing-ho breaks through this 
range, but the liuge rocky masses compel tin: river to make a great 
bend towards iliu west between :ii” and 3(5 ' N. hit., and the circuit 
which the river makes siiuws the immense extent of these ihmssch of 
rock. In this part of its course the river is said to be hemmed in by 
lofty rnouniaiiis, so that no commiuiicntiou can be cstablishod along 
the banks. Its 0001*80 above this beucl is very imperfectly known. The 
river enters a wide valley by a narrow gorge formed by two very elevated ^ 
mountains a little above the town of llu-tcheou (3G“ N. lat, 102'" E. 
long.). At the opening of this gorge is a fortress, culled Tsy-shy-kuaii. 

Taugut is separated from (3iiua proper by ii fourth range, the 
mountains of Sifan, which run south ami north ; they are connected 
at thoir southern extremity with the Bayaii Khiira kloiiiitaiTis and the 
Siue-Shaii by an extensive moiiutaiu knot, which is io the couiiti^ 
formerly called tSifaii, whence the chain has obtained its uamo. 
Though this iwiige is less elevated than the Siuo-Shau, it rises iu 
several places above tlie siiow-line, and occupies a considerable width, 
it is supposed to terminate near the banks of the Hoaug-ho, 11 few 
mill's south of 38” N. hit O]>posile to it and on the iiortbcni banks 
of the river rises another chain, culled Ilolung-Shau, wdiicli continues 
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along the western bank of the river os far north as 42” N. lat, rising 
only to a moderate elevation, and occupying in many places only three 
or four miles in width : it slopes on the west down into the steppe of 
the Oliith Tshoros. This range is distinguished from all the other 
ranges of Tangut by bring thickly .||ooded on its eastern declivity. 

Only a small portion of tbe oc^j tries inclosed by these inountaiu 
masses is fit for cultivation. It Joes not appear that there is any 
cultivation in the upper valley o^he Hoang-ho above the fortress of 
Tsy-shy-kuau. Below that place Ad as far as Lan-tchcou, the valley 
is wider, and narrow tracts olongmo banks of the river are cultivated 
and fertile. Fartlier down, iwa as fur as the iieighboiirliood of 
Niiig-hia, a town built on the weatom banks of the Hoang-lio, at the 
eastern declivity of the Holuug-Shau (38” 32' N. lat.), the valley has 
not been visited by Eiiropoans. At this place the river runs iu a 
wide valle}', which haa^iccu rfDiidcrod fertile by numerous canals, 
fed by tbe waters of Jthe ri^r; here rice is extensively culti- 
vati*d. There are also numerous )>lantiitIous of fruit-trees. The soil 
contains much 8alt(>etre. The town of Ninff-hia, the former capital 
of Tangut, is of considerublo extent, being five miles iu circuit. It 
has manufactures of carpets aud paper, and a considerable com- 
merce with the nomadic tribes who wander about in the country 
west of the Jlolaug-Shau. Below the town of Niiig-hia the valley of 
the Hoiing-ho grows wider, but its fertility^idecreases. About eighteen 
miles from Niug-hia the canals cease and no rico is cultivated. Other 
gniin is still grown about 80 mih's farther north, whei'e the country 
grail ually changes into a sandy, arid desert, interspersed with hill.«<, 
swampy tracts, and iiasiures. 

The lateral valley of Si-ning-tclieou opens to the Iluang-ho from the* 
west above tho town of Laii-tcheoii bobwoeti the Kiliaii-iShaii find tbe 
most elevated portion of tho Siue-Shau. Tho valley is not exti'iisive, 
but appears to be fertile: it iioutaiiH the town of wiiich 

is not quite as lai*ge as Ning-hia, but a much more commercial placi.*, 
ns tho road which connects northern China with Illassa in Tibet passes 
through it. This roail runs westward to the Luke of Kkookkoo-nor^ 
which is of great but iiiikuowti extent. It is an alpine lake inclosed 
by high mountains, and has no outlet. Tho remainder of the road 
lies partly over numerous largo iiiouutaiii masses, furrowed only by 
narrow glens and ravine^;, and partly over rocky aud sandy table-lands ; 
but ill spite of tho diiliculbios ii is much travelled, and tho bazaars of 
Si-niiig-tcheou are well ]irovided with provisioiis and articles of 
luxury. This town is a great depot for rhubarb, which grows on the 
more elevated inirU of the Siue Shan and Kilian-Shaii, aud is sent 
through Iviachta and lluauia tu all parts of the world. 

The northern ]>art of Tangut, with the exception of tho valley of 
the Boang-ho, is occujned by a wide desert ])lain, wiiich constitutes a 
portion of the Gonr. The steep dudivitios of the Kilian and Nau-S)mii 
iioweviir do nut come close to tiio desert, but arc separated from it 
by a hilly tract from 30 to 50 miles wide, which contains some exten- 
sive tracts lit fur cultivation, and iu which some large towns have 
been buikt, as tho gi-eat cuiiuiiercial route wiiich connects (.'hiua with 
the coniitries of Western Asia runs through it. ’fhe ranges of the 
KiliaU'SShan and Naii-Sliaii arc saiil to be covered with perpetual 
snow. The w^ater which flows from these ranges is partly consumed 
in irrigating the adjacent fields, and the remainder is absorbed by the 
sandy soil, as soon as it reaches tlie plain, after having left the hilly 
tract. Tbe hilly tract is diversiiiod by high lands and dcpresisioii;'. 
The upper surface of tbe high lands is broken and rocky, aud for the 
mo.st part bare. The depresHioiis, whicli are lc:'^s extensive, exhibit a 
considerable degree of fei*tility w*bore they are irrigated. To protect 
this hilly i*egion. and the giv:it commercial road wiiich runs through 
it, the Chinese have continued the Great Widl along its norLljeni 
border wc.'^tward to 98“ E. long., and along the wall are built the 
fortresses which protect the line ami tho towns through which the 
road runs. The road leaves the valley of the lloaug-ho at the town 
of Ijaii-tchuoii, the capital of Kansi, and runs in a north-north-wost 
direction to the towns of and A'(m’(c7i't:oa-/oo. This last 

is a largo and well-built town, whicli has many maniilactures of woollen 
stufi's and felts, articles in great demand iimuiig tho nomadic tribes, 
who bring to tho place their wool, horses, cattle, and sheep. It receives 
also largo quuutibies of rhubarb from the Kiliau-Sbau. From Kan- 
tcheou foo the road continues in a north-west direction to So-tc/uvu, 
a largo and well-fortified town, with iiumcroua bazaars, well provided 
witli provisions and manufactured articles. The towu is divided into 
two Bcctions, one of whicli is occupied by the Chinese, and the otlier 
by tbe fureign xiiorchaiiU from Bokhara and Turkistuu. Tlie iatler 
is divided from the former by a separate wall. As So-tcheuu is tiio 
lust largo place through which the camvaus pass befoi*e they L-nter 
tho deHei*t between Taugut aud Thiaii-:shau-nahr, the cuaiinercc is very 
great, especially iu provisions. About 5(> or GO miles west of iso-tcheou 
is the mo»t western gate of the Great Wall, called Kia-yu-kouau, 
through which tho caravans pass to enter tlie divert of Han-lusi, 
which must bo traversed iu order to rcncU liami iu Tljian-shau-uanlu. 
The lust-mentioned town is 320 miles from tho gate ol Kia-yii-kooan, 
aud that is the width of the Gobi at this place, which is considered 
the narrowest part of it. 

The towns hitherto noticed lie along the great caravan-road, but 
farther west tho (Uiincse gi-ographcrs mention other places of import- 
ance. Tho largest is a towu of tho first rank, and tlie 
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capital of the 'whole district. North-west of it, and on the bolder of 
the desert, is the town of Yu-men-kianr/, which is built near :i pass 
between high hills, traversejd by a rofid t(* liainl SontJi-west of 
Ngan-si'foo are the towns of *fovwj-hoofniff-hiant/ and i^hn-tvhcuu. 
Marco Polo describes Shu-tchcou rather a jar^o piiice ; Jie says that 
the inhabitants livu on the jiruduvo of their iields and orchards, ninl 
have little comnierco. Mar<;o l^olo reached it after iraverwng tho 
desert of Lop by a thirty dayri’ journey, having departed from tho 
town of Lop, whieh in on the. banks of a lake of tbe same name. 

The cold in winter in 'J'angiit is intense, and lusts for several months. 
The Jesuits found the Jbuing-ho, near 40 N. lat., at the oinl of 
November, covi-ri.'d witli thick iei% so that the caravan was able to 
pass over it, though Ihc river was more than o 00 yards wide. At 
Niug-hia a heav}' full of snow was experienced in the middle of April. 
Ill Slimmer the Ltmt is great, but muvh less^Jinn in the low countries 
of China; the climate is couHidered to beextecinely healthy. 

Every kind of grain is grown in tho few traets whoso soil ia fit for 
cultivation, and rice is raised where irrigation ia practieiible. The 
nomadic nations have numerous herds of camels, horses, and cattle, 
and largo Hocks of slieep and goats. In the mountain region is found 
the yak, who.'^e tail gives tho chowry. It is used for riding, in ihc 
desert ai*0 wild hogs, deer, argali, and Inwes. Wild houses and cattle 
are found, it is said, in some of the mountain forests, in the desert 
Homo cxtoiisivo tracts ape covered with agates, coriudians, and other 
preciuuH stones. 

The inhabitants of Taiigiit are a very mixed race. tribes 

inhabit the Uohi, and occupy also the, niuunt.dii ranges north (»r Lake 
Khookoo-uor. hut tlie mountainerru south of that lake derive their 
origin from Tibet. The agricultural population is njoRt.13' composed 
of t.'hiuese and their dc.scen(lanis. In the towns the number of 'i'lirkish 
settlers seems to be considerable. They are iMoliMmiiiudans, and there 
lire mosqueH in the larger towns of Taiigut. All the other iiihubitanlrt 
111*0 liuddhiKts. Jii the time of AJarco Polo there wore also Nesiorian 
Christians in the towns, but these have disap] s'lired. 

The Chinese emperors Huhjected the couuiry of Taiignt shoi'tly 
before the birth of Chriht. In llm 8th century Taugut was occupii d 
by a nation of 'ribetan origin, called Tang, wluch lounde<l in Ihose 
parts the empire of 'J'hiifan. 'I'hU was overthrown liy the Chine.He in 
tbe 9 th century ; hut the Tibetans erected in the following cHUitury 
tho empire of Tuugut, or Ilia, whieh nndntained ils f«>wer till it w'lw 
destroyed by Genghis Khan in IIJ'JT. With the downlal of the dynasty 
of the Aloiigols (l‘j‘n), the. best part of Taiigut remained uiidc*i* the 
Bvv.ay of the emjicrors of the dynasty of Aling, though the Alongols 
afU*r their retreat from China hud occupieil thes northern ami mure 
desert portion of it, whore they iiiaintaineil their indepe-ndemee to the 
end of the 17 tli eontiir}'. in the wars of the (ialduii of the Ohitli 
[SunuauiaJ, a tribe of tlie Olitth Alongols expelled the Kliiilkas from 
the country w'e.'*t of tbe lloaiig-ho, and took po.«i«eK>iou of it ; but 
after the defeat of the Giiidau tm-y submitted to the Cliim*.Ho emju-rfir 
in 1 G 99 , and sine** that time the whole of 'raiigut has beefl annexed 
to China. (T>u IJaldo, J/iitfon/ of Ohinit : JiiLler. Jilnilannlc,) 
TANJOKK. [Caiinatic.] 

TAN NAM. [SAtsKTTi:. | 

TAN S LEY. vsiimr.. J 

TAORMINA. [AIkk-sina. J'rovinco of.] 

TAPAJOS. rniSAZn..] 

TAPLOW. [ llnriciNuUAMsnruK.l 
TAPTY, R1 VEIL [ Hixi.nsTAN. I 
TAPUL. [Sootoo Aiii*iiii*i:n.\od.] 

TARA. fMiiATij; Siiikiiia.J 
TAKAL I 

TAUAKAI', or SA Gil ALIEN, a large island in the North Pacific 
Ocean, extends from 40 " to .' 14 “ ‘ 20 ' N. hit., more than G0«! milr.s in 
length. The. width towards the Poutln rn extremity', north of the 
Ray of Aniva. is nearly 100 mi le.^-, hul it soon contracts to about ‘Jo 
mile!., which is about its aver.igo width as far north .as the Bay of 
Patience, where it sudtleidy expands t.i 120 mih-H, Cajic I'atitiice run- 
ning far out into tho Pneifie. h>oin thia point ( 19 ’ N. lal.) northward 
tlio island ngain grows imiTower, hut very gradual ly, so tliat at .'11'* 
N. hit. it is still iioMriy S(l inilvs wide. Farther north ils average 
width doe.'i not «:xccmm 1 .'io miles. The area of the island probably 
exceeds o0,000 scpiiiiv miles. 

Tarakui extends almig the casterr. coast of Asia between 142 '* and 
145 * E. long., .and ia sep.irated from the coiitim nl by the Gulf of 
^ artary, ivhich is 200 mile.-* wide at it!t mo.'-t southern exLreiuity, hut 
grows narrower farther iioiLh, until near SO' N. lat. the width U 
ItjHH than 40 miles. At this point a shoal extends .acro«s< tjic gulf, on 
whioh there is only water for boat?. 'J'hc gulf is almo.-* always covered 
wdth thick fogs. Near 52 " .'JO' N. hit. a low sandy cape stretches so 
far to ihc cast in to approach very near the we^terji shon-s t»f tho 
island. North of thia narrow and shnllow part tin* gulf present.^ a 
circular basin, sometimes called the Gulf of Saghalien, abuuL .OO mUcB 
wide, which receifes the waters of the Amur. Kruseusteni culls it 
the Liman of the Amur. Thi.s basin ia united with the Sen of Okhotsk 
by a strait, whieh in the narrowest part is about 10 miles wide. The 
8outhei*n extremity of Tiiraka'i is divided from the island uf YeHo V>y 
the Siruit of Ln Perouse, which is hardly 30 miles wide nufl in which 
the ticles run with great velocity. 


Though the coast of the island is of great extent and much 
indented, it d<>e.B not appear tiiat there are many good harbours. 
Along tile western shores only open roadsteads have boon found. At 
tho southern extremity of tlio island, between Capo Crillon and Cape 
Aniva, is a wide ofien bay, the Bay of Aniva, which is inclosed by two 
projecting tonguo.s of land, and extends 50 miles from south to north. 
There is good nnciiorago at its most northern extremity. The pro- 
jecting headland, which occurs near 49 "' N. lat., on the eastern side ol' 
'J'araknj, and termiiiiite.-i with Cape Paiienee, iuclosos tbe Bay of 
Patience, which is very extensive, but f)[>en and exjiosed to eastern 
and aoutheru wimls. At the most nortliorii extremity of the island 
ia the Northern Bay, between Capo Eli/iiibeth and ('ape Maria. It 
oii'ers good anclioriige and shelter. 

Tlio island is naturally divided into threo tracts : tho mountainous^ 
which occupies ttio sou them portion; the level, in the middle ; and 
the hilly tract, which extends over the northern districts. The moiin* 
tain region is the largest, and couiproheuds more than one-half of thu 
irtlaiid, terminutiug on tho north near 51*' N. lat. A chain of moun- 
tains bogius at Giijie ('rillon, and cotitiuiics in an uninUrruptod line 
northward to an elevated nttnimit called Peak Bemizcl, whore it seems 
to be united to iinotiier and lower chain, which tmversos the eiisLerii 
peninsula, and iuclo.*ies the Bay of Aniva 011 the cast. Farther north 
occur other summits, as Peak Lamiinou, l*oak Mongcz, and Mount 
Tiara : the two last yneiitionerl are north of fi0“ N. hit. None of these 
.summits hiivc boon measured, but their elevation probably does not 
e.xet^efl 5000 feet above tho Bca-levtil. On tho summits of the inoun 
tains snow lies till Juno. Along tho western coast the mountains in 
some ]i)acoK come close up to the water's edge, but a narrow lovcJ 
ti*aet generally' seiArates them from the shore, and this tract is covereii 
with high trees, while the ilcclivitie.s of the mountains are mostly bare. 
Extensive flats occur at Aniva Bay and the Bay of Patience. Thi? 
low country whicli skirts tho shore on the eastern side of the moun- 
tains appears to bo more c.xt(!nsivo and less inti'rruptod than that 
along the wt‘.sterii shores. 'J'he country extending from fiP to 53' 
N. lal. is so low iliiit tin? shnri's are not visible at the distance of live 
or six inilea, and it is sanely and overgrown wi‘lj buslies. The interior 
h*5 in general level, inirtly samly ami partly swainpy, and a great jiarl 
ot it. is covered with .short bTisiios or sm:dl iroe.M. A iiiiiiiboL* of low 
Band liill.s are di.;per.-ied over the country*. The hiliy tract uceu^iics 
the iu«.>st imrlhern jiart of the island, or that which cxtc^iids from 53 ‘ 
N. lilt, to Gape Elizabeth. The coast i.s in general high and steep, 
b« ing generally e(>m])osed of )>crpciidicular whitti clilfs. There are 
only a few tract ,s in whieh the coa.st sinks down to the level of the 
sea, and here tho vilj.igcs are biiill. The interior consists of a suc- 
cession of high liillis eovered with full-grown trees to the very Kuinmits; 
the valleys whicii intervene her ween tlioin are parlly"wooded and jiartly 
covered with a line close turf. The winter stteins to be long and 
severe, tiie sumtrii'r nioiiUiH temperate, but continual fogs iiicloso the 
i.slaiid nearly all the year round. 

J*rodin'tt.un», — The inliabitauts derive })rolit from the spontunenu.-i 
products oJ th«} soil ; they ilry the root-? of a species of lily for winter 
loud, anil collect great, quantities of garlic and luigulica. The forests 
consist of oiik, iiiiiple, birch, aiul medlar, but chiefly of lir. Large 
tracts arc coveri-d witii juiii])ei-ti*t C8. Gooseberries, rasjiberrii's, and 
strawberries abound, and also wild celery and wateicres.s. Among 
wild auiiuiils Tiiarlens and bears arc ineuLioiied. Tim stfa Bupjilias the 
iuliabiiaiits with iLliiindance of Kalmoii, Imrring, and cod. Dried and 
snioked salmon, skins of salmon, salt-herrings, anil train-oil are the 
])rincix)al anieles of cxi>ort. WJiales are numcrouH in the .Strait ol' 
La Pei’ouso and along the ea.stei'ii coast. In the samo parts, sejils of 
clilVerent kinils and Bra-ottcis iircj very frequ' ut. 

J'lic iiihahitants are aburigiueH, among whom a fow Japane.se liavc 
settled on the Bay of Aniva, and u few iMaiiLchoos on the Northern 
Bay. Ju the .lapauese settlonicnts are a fow JapiiiicHe oflicers, but no 
Chiiio.?o authorities have been seen, nor is this ishiud enumerated 
iiniong Uic possessions of the Chinese. The aborigines call them.selveH 
A'iijo.s, that is, iricii ; the same race inhabits the Kurile Ishiud.s, and 
extends along the shores of Asia from the t .'oresi to Kamtchatka. 'They 
never cultivate the soil, nor apply themselves to hunting wild aiiiinals, 
and they keej) no domestic aniiniils except dogs, which they use in 
winter for drawing then* ^=ledge.s, like the inhabitants of Kamtchatka. 
They rarely exceed five feet six inches in iicight. They have loh-rably 
large eyes, thick ii]i», high cheek bonus, and a somewhat broad and 
coiriprus.sud nose. Their checks and chins arc covered with long, thick, 
bluc;k boartlB. Tin y manufacture a kind of cloth from tho bark of 
the willow. Their lints arc of wood, covered with tho white bark of 
biieh, and have a roof i^f wood thiitclicd with dry straw. Their bouts 
are of largo size and strongly built. 

TAR AN CON. | Castilla la Nueva.] 

TARANTASIA. ISavoy.] 

TARANTO, an archiepiscopal town in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, in the province of Terra <TOtranto, is situated in 40 “ 2S' 
N. hit., IT*" U 5 ' E. long., and euntuinH 1 . 5,000 xuhabitantR. It ocuiipieH 
a Biuall^ part of ihc bite of the ancient Tarentam, bcin-^ confined 
to the island or jieniiisula at the eutnince of the inner harbour, or 
Marc Piccolo, on which formerly stood tho fortress or aeropohs of 
Tarcntiiin. There arc frw rciiiHiu.s of tho aunieiit town. Taranto is ill 
built : it i.-i fortified and hua a caiatle, and sovoral churches and convent.?. 
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It carries on some trade by sea in small craft, and has somo inanii- 
factnrcB of linen and of gloves and other articles from ‘ pinna marina.’ 
A part of the populaljou is employed in fishing. h3xceJlent oysters 
are found on the coast. The inner port is nearly filled up, but tlio 
outer or largo port is accessible to vessels of good size, and is pro- 
tected by two islands which arc situated at the mouth. The large 
gulf which lies between the coast of Calabria and the Iitpygiun 
piMiinsnla is called the Gulf of Taranto. Two shore Jakes, one of them 
u£ considerable extent, which lie south-east of the town, yield a great 
quantity of salt by evaporation. 

Ancient Tarmitum, the ])riiicipal Greek c.ity on the oast coast of 
Ttal3’, is Hiud to have been originally a town of the M essajtians, which 
T'hulaiitns aiid the I’arthcnifi) took about n.c. Iih4. Tarentuni. after 
many struggles with ueighhotirlng cities and peoples, gained great 
prosperity by commerce, and acquired a coijside.rabV. extent of 
tcrritoi’y, Arehybis, a native of Tarciitum, is said to have compiled 
a bodj' of laws for the Tareiitine.s. 

About li.c. 3J18 the Tarentines, being eiig-oged in war with llieir 
iicighhourH the Lucanians, applied t<» Sparta for assistance. Archi- 
daiiins, the son of Agesllans, was sent to them, and he was killed in 
iigliting on their side. Some years after, being hard piessed h^* the 
hiKtanians and llruttii, the Tarentines ap]ilied to Ah'xander, king of 
ICjnrus, and nncle to Alexander the Great. He came to Italy witli 
troops, obtained considerable advantages, but was at Ijist surprised and 
killed b3» the Bruttii near Pandoaia, T:.('. JiSIi. (.lust in, xii. ; Livy, 
viii. i2‘J.) The Tarcntinca had bj- this time degenerated. (.IClijiii, 

‘ Var. Hist.,* xii. 150.) 

In the year n.r. 282 the Romans, after having conquered the Sain- 
ijjtcs, mndo w;ir in)on the Lucanians. Tlie Tarenfines, jealous of the 
eiicroaohnients of Rome, unexpectoilJj^ a.ttae!we<J the JkOman fliict, 
wliich was sailing near their coasi, and killed a great many of the 
The Romans sent comiiiis.si<ineiv to detnnnrl reparation fiii* the 
ruitrage, hut the IVireri tines treated tliciii witli iuf^iiJt. Ai-ousimI how- 
ever to a sense of tlieir liangcr, they applied to Pyrrhus, king of 
K|*irus, for nssistanee, and sent vessels to coimy him over with Iiis 
Iroops, iJ.c. 281. Pyrrhus soon found that lijo "J’anMitiues were too 
efivmiiiate. to give him much support, (l^hii'lly with his own troops he 
earri(!d on the war against Rome for sevcual years, hut was at hivt 
del'i'iittMl by the consul M. Curiiis Deiitatus, and obliged to re-ciub;irk 
I'or Kpinis, leaving however a garrison in Tareiitum, i;.e. 27.7'. The 
'I'ai’oiilines having shortly after quarrelltMl with the, Rjiirotc garrison, 
applieil to the Ciirthaginians for a'^sistaiiec to drive away the KpirutfS. j 
'fhe Romans liaving liad iiotifu.* of this, sent the eonsul J*. Pajiirius j 
t*ur.sor, who took Tarenhnni, mid allowed tlio Epirote garrison lo 
ii-l urn Ikhiic. Tarentuni wits tlieucvlbiavard stj'led an ally of Rome 
i ilJ afier the battle of Caiiiia?, when thj Tareiiliues entereil into some 
intrigues with Haiinihal. 

In the year ii.e. 212 the hostages of the Tarentines ran away from 
Home. Imt being puiMied and overtake.u near 'IViraoiiis., Uiey were 
brought back, ami after lieing beaten witli rods were thrown down the 
Tar]>eiiin rock. Tliis enitl punishmout initated the puojile of j 
Tiiroiiiiiin ; an agreement -was made with llauiiilad, ami his troops I 
Were, iidtiiittcil into the (?ity by night. The Roman garrison stationed | 
ill tlio citadel was hesieged by sea and b^' land. In 2011 the . 
cim.siil Q. Fidiius Mnxiiiiua retook Tmuilum by surprise, and Jiis 
'-ioldiers plundored the city, 

J^rom that time Tarentuni remained in subjocliou to Rome, and 
allhouL'h it greatly declined in wealth ami iiiijiorlamre, it was still a 
considerable place in the time of Augustus. It was one of the chief ! 
:'ti’otii;}]nhls of the R^'/.aiitinc emperors in Southern Itah’. About 
774 RouiauldiiR, the Longobard duke of Beiieveiitum, took 
'rarentuin IVom the Byzautiiics. The Saracens lauded at Tarciituin 
about A.D. The town was afterwards sevoi-al times taken uml 

retaken and sacked, and it was during this ])fU’iod that the old town 
on the mainland was abandoned, and lim inhabitants retired to the 
island. In the 11th century it was taken hy the Noniiaus, and Robert 
Giiiseard made his son Bohemnnd prinet* of Turcntr.ii. 

TAKARK. PASS [RubNi:, Dei.artment of.] 

TARAS(J( )N-SUR-R110N K rRuruuKs-nn-Riib:, i:.J 
TARAZdNK. [AnAuoN.] 

TARBAG ALAI MOUNTAINS. [Ai/iAi Mut .ntaj n.-,. i 

TARBKRT. [Ki:imY.l 

TAIUIES. [PvRKNEks, JlAiin-s/J 

TARENTUM. [T.xn.vNTo.l 

TARIFA. [Sk villa. I 

TARIYANl. (Bootajs.] 

TAltKI. [DAtJllESTAN. I 
TAUM.A. [Persia.] 

TARN, a river in France, rises near Mont Lozere, in the dopartmeiit 
of Lozeire, and flows first west to Sainlc-Enitiiie, in the siiiuc depai*t- 
iiicut, 27 luilcs, and then south-west 27 miles to Milhau, iii^ iho 
department of Aveju'ou ; from thonco west-south-west SS miles, by 
Alhy and Oiiilhic, in the dopnrtnioiit of Taiu, to St.-Sulpii:e ; .and 
ihcncG 48 miles uorth-we&t and west by Mautaubiin (depiirtmeut 
of Tam-ot-Quronne) into the Guroiiiio below Moissuc. The navigation, 
cumrneneiug at Alby, hiia a length of about hO miles. 

TARN, a department in the Hoiith of France, is bounded N. by that 
of Avoyrou, E. by that of Ilerault, S. by that of Ando, and AV. by 
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Ilaute-Garonne and Taru-et-Garoiine. The extronio length from 
north-west to son Ih-oast is 05 milus; the breadth is 46 miles. Tho 
ai-ca is 2218 eqiiaro miles. The population in 1851 amounted to 
368,078, giving nearly 164 inhabitants to a square tnilo. 

The department is very moimtairlons in tlio south-oast part, where 
it comprcheiidH a portion of the Gcvcmies. A range of hills brancluug 
ofF from this chain, and rimuiug nearly parallel to it, crosses the 
north-west part of the department, skirting the valley of the 8'arn ; 
and thero are some other raagaa of le-s edevatiou and importance. 
Tho easl.ern side of the department is chiefly occupied by the granitic 
or other primary, or by the earlier secondary formations. West of 
thi.H district the tertiary formations prevail. In tho north and south 
of tho de|i;jrtmeut tho secondary formations crop out in a few places 
from bontiath the tertiary rocks. Tlio miiicrul products are coal, iron, 
lead, cofipcr, marble, gyjwiini, porcelain, and potters'-clay. 

The departinont hidoiig-s entirely to tlie basin of the Garonne. The 
Tarn flows westward to Alhy and tlioii south- we.st to tho junction of 
the Agout, shortly after whicli it quit-s the d<‘partment to enter that 
of Haittc-Garoiiiio. Just above Alby the Tarn has a fall, or rather 
a scries of iall-?, over the stciqi face of a limestnuo rock : this fall is 
called Saut-du-Tarn. The tributaries of the 'J’arii whicli belong to 
this dcpai-tnieTit arc the Avt yroii, the Tcscou, and the Agout. None 
of them, except the Avejn'ou, is navigable. 

ThiTe arc in the department, 5 imperial, 28 departmental, and 
25 communal roads. 

Aiioiit one half of tho surface is under the jdongh. The soil, 
exce]»i in the moniilainuus parts, is generally fertile ; Init ngriculturc^ 
is in a backward state. The jn-orlncc in wheat, barley, oaks, lye, 

I maize, and bnckwln^at, leaves a surjilus for exportation. PuL-c, flax, 
j hemp, miiKci’d, ooriniider. woad, and sailron are grown. The iiieailow 
land grass lands may be esLimated at about ] 00,600 acres, and the 
h(‘aths, ctniimous, and otlitu* opi'ii pastures at 150,0(Kl acre.^. The 
valO ya and iho sIoj'om of tliC hills allbrd go(»d pasturage, and tho 
breeding of cattle is one id* the principal sourci's of the wealth of the 
department. Sliecp and ])igs arc iiiniieroiis, and the veal is in high 
repute. The vineyards oceup.y nearly 8(kOUO acres; the cultivation 
; of the vino is veu\v carefully and skilfully managed, but none of the 
i wine.s arc of first rate eminence. I'lic woodhind.s occufty 200,000 
' acres ; the oak, tins bin-eli, the ash, the maple, the chestnut, tho walnut, 
the luidbcrr}', and the xvild cherry-tree arc common. 

Rees arc numerous, and silk-wurins arc br«-il. The wild boar, the 
roebuc k, the wolf, the fox, thci badger, tho polciral, and tho hedgehog 
arc found ; and small game is tulrrahly abundant. 

The dcqiartiiiciit is dividt'd into four aiTondisf'cinoiits, which, with 
their population and subdivisions, are as follows - 


A rroiulissoinenlK. 

i^aillolts. 

Clciininuiu's. 

Oopiiluticiii in IMTil. 

Allii 

K 


02 107 

CsslM., , . , 

li 

lij 

1 1 1.82.') 

(iaillac . . 

7 

7 .*» 

72,117 1 

r,.ivaur . . . 

1 ; 

■fi7 

54,0(17 

Tol;il 

1 :j.-. 

i 

:;i5 

:j«3,o7;: 


1. ill the first MTondi.sscincnt art?- Ai.in, tlie cajiital of the 
cIcpartfiicMiV-, xvhich i.s described in a ; eparatc article.'; Paiuptbrnur, 
rN.of Albi, on the Viaur, population 2U25 ; and Jlrulutunf^ a well-built 
town, 10 miles »S. from Albi, wdth about 3000 iuliabitauts in the 
eiitiiuiuiie. 

2. Ill the Kcc.oiid arrciiidis^cincnt arc (7ASTiti:.s ; Jlramv, on tho 

Agout, ]io|iulatii.>ii 2055; J ay/r.s, LI miles E. fi'oin (.'astres, ]>upulatioii 
2785; /.o y>Vayn*rc, cm tin; Taiiiv, pojiulafiun 3(i50 in the commune; 
La-CaiuUf po|iu]jition in the coiiiniuiie ; on the (jjjou, 

population 2520 ; Ihnirtfuc, 22r#U inhabikints ; Laiitret:, N.W. of 
l.-astres, ]io]ui1atiou 34 07 ; Miiztinit't, a considerable town, with ii 
piipuhitioii of about 0700 in the coiiitunne, engagisl largely' in tho 
inauuructure of 'woollen goods; Motilndun, 10 miles N.N.E. from 
C;ust.res, ]io]udation 5213; Mu.rutf 200^8 iiihabitaiits ; and fiotfuccuurbi:, 
population 2053, engaged in tlie luanufacturo of hosiery and -wuulkn 
crlolh. 

3. In the third arrondissement tho chief town i.s (jaillac, a large 
ill-built place with a college, tribunal of first instance, and 8152 
Inhabitants in the coiniimue. It is bituated oil the right hank of tin: 
Tarn. It is an old town uilhout any striking public buildings; then! 
are an hospital and a small theatre. East of the town is a suburb, 
well In id o\it and pleasantly situated. There arc hraiulj’-distillerics 
and cooperages, and one or two tan-yards, ilye-housos, uiic.l 3'ards lor 
building boats and other riv«.n*-cr5*.ft. Trade is eairied on in cijrn, 
wine, and vegetables. Cb/'i/rs, a iiiediccval town, built cm a conical 
hill, 13 iiiilos N. from Gaillae, has 2770 inlialjitaiit.-.. JS IlftV Afby, on 
the right bank of the Tarn, is a small town, with a place or square 
ivgnlarly Inid out and adorned xviih a fuuniain. Considorable trade 
is carried on in lan’ii and ■wine. Population ol the coiumuiio 4051. 
Jtntm&lem, in a fertile plain »m the right hank of the Tain, is an ill- 
laid-onl and ill-built town, J I miles SS.W. Iroin Gaillae., and has 5825 
inhabitants, who manufacture blankets, and trade in corn, wine, and 
fruits. (Jantclnau-dc-Monttairtiit, a considerable markot-towu, situated 
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in a diRtrict fertile in com and fruit, liae niarblo-quaiTicB, and 308(» 
inhabitants. 

4. In the fourth arrondisRcinent the chief town, Lavanr, is situated 
on the left bank of the Agout (which in here Hpiinncd by a noble arch), 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, a public libr.iry, and 
7113 inhabitants, who manufacture silks, serge, hosiery, leather, and 
cotton-yarn. Grauihet^ prettily situHted on the lladou, 10 tniles E. 
from Lavaiir, has .'ll 97 iuhubitniits in the commune. Ptit/hnircii»f on 
a hill 14 miles S.E. from Layaur, has silk-mills and C095 inhabitants 
in the commune, who trade in homes and nniles. 

The depai'tmont forms the diocese of the Archbishop of Albi. It 
is included in the jurisdiction of the liii|)eriai Court mid within the 
limits of the Uiiiversity-Acailemy of Toulouse ; and in the 12th 
Military Division, of which Toulouse is hcad-quartera. Tarn returns 
three menibeis to the Legislative Body of the Fi-eiich empire. 

TARN-EI'-GAUONNK, a department in the snuili of France, is 
bounded N. by the dcpiirtinent of Jiot, E. by those of Avcyroii and 
Tarn, »S. by Hmite-Giiroimo, and W. by dtira and Lot-ct-Qaroime. Its 
form is irregular; the greatest length is fiom north-east to soutii- 
west, G‘l miles ; the greatest breadth at right angles to the length is 
44 nillcd. The area is l lfKi'fi squoi'e miles. Tlie population in 1841 
was 239,297; in 1831 it amounted to 237,353, which gives 133*3 to 
the square mile, or 9'2 below the average jier Hr|iuire mile for the 
whole of France. 

This dcyiartmr.nt was formed by a senatus-coiisiiltum under the 
reign of Napoleon T. in 1808. It has nr^ iiioiintains and scarcely any 
hills; slight undulations alone vary its surface. The greater pari is 
occupied by the tertiary formations of llio basin of the (lirondo : tlie 
most cusiern district on the Aveyron is occupied by secondary forma- 
tions. Among the mineral products arc coal, iron, iiiarble, frecsioiio, 
limestone, tuarl, and j»r)ttftrH*-clay. 

The dnpartiiu-nt belongs altogether to the basin of the Garonne. 
The GaiioNNp: itself enters it on the south side, u little below Gre- 
nade, and has about 49 miles of its course in this department, 
navigable throughout. The Turn enters tlie dcpaitmeut on the 
south-caRt : it. flows nortli-west and wc.st to the Garonne, which it 
joins on the right bank : its whole course in this department is 40 miles, 
navigable throngbout. These arc the only navigable rivers. Of smaller 
Htivams th% Garonne receives on the left bank the lianibon, the Qimone, 
imd the Serre, above tin; junction of the Tarn ; and the Larax, or liuLs, 
below the junction of that river. The llargueloTie joins the Garonne 
on the right bank. The AvEYnOK, a considerable feeder of the Tarn, 
which it joins on the right bank, between Montauban and La-Franvaise, 
lias the lower part of its course in this departtneiii or along the bound- 
ary. The 'J'arii receives also the Tescon (of wbieli the Teacounet U a 
feeder) and the Lt'niboulas (of wbicli the Latte is a feedvr), both on 
tho right bank. Tlie Aveyron receive-^ the Scyc, tlie Ijoniictlo, and 
the Lerc, on the right biiiik ; and the Verre and the 'JViii.se on the 
left lank. 


Game and fresh-wator fish are abundant ; gnat qiiantiti<is of the lam- 
prey and the sliad arc taken in the Qarouue in tlie spring. 

Manufactures an^ confined chiefly to the towns. They comprise 
broadcloth, serge, silk hosiery, paper, cutlery, soap, some cotton-^tiifiV., 
leather, beetroot sugar, iron, and flour. ^ ^ - 

The department is divided into 3 urroudi.'ssoments, which, with (lieir 
subdivisions and population, arc as follows : — 


ArruiKliHsciiients. 

Cuntunrt. 

1 Comniunra. 

1 Population in 1851, 

1. Montauban 

10 

‘ (i2 

10(s»23 

2. MoiKsac . . . 

(i 

49 

60,.59H 

3. Ca'stcl-.Surrii/.iii 

7 

81 

70,932 

Total . . . 

! 23 

1 

192 

2.17, .I.::! 


I 1. In the first aiToudissemcnt the chief town is AforUauftan, which 
; is also the capital of the department, and is noticed in ii sopiiriiic 
article. jMoNTAUiiAM.J Among the other towns are the following, 
the population in each case being that of the coiiiiiiune : — Causmdv, 
on the left bank of the Lcrc, with a population of 4292, who mniiii- 
factiirc linen, broadcloth, sugar, aiid leather ; mid trade in agricultural 
produce. Cai/lus, 24 miles N.E. from Montauban. has remains of an 
ancient castio, and a population of 3132. Afoliers, population 2399. 
Monclar (2210). AlonPpc'^at (2900). La-Fravraisc^ poimlatioii 3880, 
has a manufacture of pottery from the fine clay which is dug iii the 
neighbourhood of the Tarn. St,^Antoninf on the right bank of the 
Aveyron, at the junction of the Boiinette, has manufactures of serge 
and other woollen studs, and there are tan-yards and piiper-itiills : 
consideniblc trade is carried cm in Ic.athcr and dried plums. AVyro 
peUssCt on tho left bank of the Aveyron, has 3122 inhabitants, who 
iiiunufactiire cotton goods, and trade; iu coni, wine, and hemp. 

2. Jn the; second arroiidi.ssement the chief town, Jl/outxur, is situated 
on the Tarn, 13 miles N.VV. from Montauban, ami has a tribunal of 
first instance, a college;, and 10,341 irihaliitauts. The town is well 
built. The eburcli of St-rierre, .which, wuth the cloister adjoining, 
formed pari of the Abbey of Mois.‘«ac, dates from about 1 bo year 1100. 
A walk shaded by fine trees 'Hurrouiids the town on the site of the 
former ditdi; Ihorc is also a fine public walk along the right bank of 
i the river. Moissac trades in fltmr, oil, wine*, and wool. Among the oilier 
towns arc A in?ar tho loft lank of the Garonne; populalioii, 
2178. JitnxztrU, north of MoLsae., on a liill near the ihirguclone, w'it.li 
3144 inhabitaiilB, who trade iu corn, wine, fruits, uiid cattle. Montaitjif, 
18 miles N. from Moissac, ])opiilalion 4073 ; ami IVc/cnrc;, on the right 
, bank of the Gtiromie, population 30S8. 

I 3. In the third arromlisscmeut tlie cbie.f town, VoMhi-Savrauit, i.i 
! situated in a fertile plain on the Azin, near the right bank of the 
I Gaixmiie, and bus a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 0930 
iiihabitants in the commune. It is a well-built phice, with some 


Highway accominodnfion is nflbrded by 7 imperial, 1 7 dcipartmcntfd, j i-einaiiisorits old ramparts, ami two fine gate entraiiccw. Serge, hosiery, 
and a great number of coiiitnuiial road.s. The railway in cumrse c»f j hats, and linen are mauufacturi'd, and there is some trade in corn, oil, 
coiistriictioii from ilordcaux to Cette ]iaaHCB llirongh MuLsac and j sallroii, Ac. lU'ajimovf-ilc-Lomurfnc, cm the; Girnnne, 12 miles S. from 
Montauban. j Ca-stel-Surraziii, i.s a well-built town witli 4112 iidinbitaiits, wbonisnin- 


The cliiniito is geiiorally mild but variable. llaiii.s arc fnH|neni iu 
spring : the summer heat increases gradually towards the end of duly, 
when it is very gn at : autumn is the ple>i.'<uuie-.t season of the year : 
winter, tliougb Miinetimc.s very cold, in gtmerally dry. >Suow rarely 
falls. 

Tlie area of the departmi'nt may Ik; e.Btimated at about 910,000 
acres iu round iiuiiibera, of wliieb aViout 373,000 acre?, or above six- 
tiutbs, are under the plough. The soil is various ; in some parts stiff 
and clayey, in otbera light and sandy ; so sandy in some places as to 
be iueapabic of cultivation. The greater part however is very fertile : 
the plains and alluvial tracts which lino the banks of the Garonne, the 
'I'ani, and the Aveyron, arc among the; richest iu France ; but ttiosc 
along the banks of the Garonne are liable to be injured by the inun- 
dations of that river. The farms arc generally separated by quick- 
hedges, ami .ailiirned with cdiimps of the wild quince-tree. The most 
important article of agricultural jirodtice is wheat, which is of cxcc?l- 
leiit quality. It is ground into flour, especjially at Montauban ; and 
large quantities are exported to America. Barley, oats, rye, maize, 
pulse?, potatoes, vcgetabli;s of cxcellout quality, rape, flax, bcinp, ancl 
tobneco are also cnltivated to a considerable extent. 

The meadows have an extent of about 43,000 or 44,000 acres, the 
Iicatba ancl open pastures of more than 41,000 acres. The number of 
horned cattle and pigs is considerable. Sheep are few. ILuraes, fitted 
for the light cavalry, are roared; and a considerable number of 
mules aro bred ft»r tho Spanisli market. Ducks, g.*esi:, turkeys, and 
otlier poiiltr}^ aro znimerous. Quills and feathi;r.^ are important 
articles of trade. 

Tho vine is extensively cultivated on the slopes ami more elevated 
])lains. The district between tho Tarn and the Garonne is partieiilarly 
adapted to the growth of the strong red wine.s. The vineyards have 
an extent of about 90,000 acres. A large ]mri of tlicir produce is 
made into brandy for exportation. 

The orchards and ganlens occupy about 4500 acres : the walnut- and 
chestnut-trecs are of great size : tho white mulberry is cultivated in 
order to rvar the silk-worm. The woods occupy about 1 1 0,000 nere.^. 


facturc coarse wooilciis, tiles, ami leather. I'crdifn-nur-O'urunnt:, on 
the left bank of the Garonne, has inm-li declined, but lias still some 
woollen mamifiietiires and 4213 inhabitants. i^f,-Airola.sdi>-tfi~0’r(itr 
(population 2033), is known for the excc-dent mc'lons growm in Uk 
B iirroumliug district, itmr (population 1437), i.s known for the 

extensive cultivation of tobacco and saffron in 'the neighbourhood. 
Alontrc/if on a lull 9 miles S.kk from C-iistel SiiiTazin, ha.s a pupulutiou 
of 2738. 

The department forms the; diocese of the bishop of Montauban ; ii 
is und(*r the jurisdiction of the High Court and within the Jim it. s of 
the University-Acaflcmy of Toiiloii.sf? ; and belongs to tho 12th Military 
Division, of which Touloiifie is headquarters. The dcpartinent returns 
2 members to the Legi.'^lativc Body of the French empire. 

(IHctionnairc dc la France; Annuairc pour I' An 1833; Annvaire 
dn Commerce.) 

TAUNOroL. [Oai.kjia, Au.sTin.\N.] 

T A U P< )Tll i E Y. [Cii E.SIT 1 1 1 E. J 

TAKQUl'NIl, an ancient town of Etruria, on the southern >>auk of 
the river ]\birta, which empties itseJf into the sea a few miles below. 
According to Strabo the town was Ibuiidcd by Tarcon, one ol the 
e^ompanions of Tyrrhenus, In the reign of Ancus Marcius, Deuiaratiis 
of ('orintli is saitl to bavt; come with a band of bis countrymen to 
Ktruria, and to have been favourably rccoivcd by tho I'arquinieiiBCs; 
and the story describes him us the father of Tj. Tarquinius rrisoun. 
This tradition shows that Tarquinii ex])(;rif;i)ccd at an early {leriod 
considerablo influence from Greece. Tarquinii appears to have become 
in a short time a great and powerful city, as is clear from tho wars 
which it carried on with Rome, and fmiti the important remains which 
have recently been discovered ; and there is little doubt that it funned 
one of the twelve republics of Etruria. After the cx]iulsion of Tar- 
(piitriuB Superbus from Rome, in n.(:. 309, tho Tarquiniensos unsucecsB- 
fully endeavoured to restore liim by force of arms. In the 4th century 
before Ghrist they carried on frequent wars against Rome. At last 
iu u.(;. 350 they were defeated by the dictator Mnreius Rutilus, and 
the year aft«T they were compelled by U. Siilpieiiis to lay down tlieir 
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anus. Shortly after the Tarquiniouses suod for a truce, which was 
i;?rftnte.cl for forty years. At a later period Tarquiiiii became a Roman 
Jilunicipiiim (Cicero, ' pro Ctccin.,* 4).^ 

The site of the ancient Tarquinli is clearly discernible in the ruins 
still extant on the hill of Tarchino, near the modem to¥ni of Corueto. 
The place has in modern times acquired a peculiar interest through 
the numerous works of art which have been diHCOverod in the tombs 
and catacombs. Most important are the paintings with which the 
walls of the catacombs are decorated ; but besidos these, thermas and 
temples with iuscrijitiousj mosaics and vases, and other works of art, 
are found there. 

TARRAGONA . [Catat.ttna.] 

TAUSHJ.SH, a places mentioned in the Old Testament, particularly 
in cunnectiem with the commerce of the Hebrews and Phoonicians. In 
Gen. X. 4, the name occurs among the sons of Javan, who are supposed 
to have peo})led the southern parts of ISiiropc. In other pai^sugea it 
is meutiuned as sending to Tyro silver, iron, tin, and lead. The 
prophet Jonah, attempting to avoid hi^ mission to Nineveh, (hid fi*om 
Jop)Mi ill a sbiji bound to Tarshii^h. In several pass^igea of the Bible 
* ships of Tfirshish * are spoken of, especially in coniiectinn with 
Tyre. Tarshisli is generally idoiitifiod with the Phcsnician emporium 
of 'J'artcsHUB in Spain, a place wliich would undoubtedly furnish the 
prudiicts said to have been bniught from Tarsliisb. Aramrean proniiti- 
ciatiou of ‘ I'arshisli * would bo * Tnrtliesh,' which wouhi at once 
become the Greek 'J artessnH. There seoms now little doubt iliat the 
'I'amhisli of the Hebrews and Phoenicians and the Tartcssiis of the 
Greeks aiv. identical with Cnrtna^ an uiiciunt city, wliicli stood at the 
licjiil of llie bay of Algccirns, about 4 or fi miles W. fnirii Cnlpe, or 
Gibraltar. A hill called Kl-Jtocadillo, midway between Gibraltar and 
Algecirns, is ascertained to have been the site of Garteia. Nutrierous 
('.oius of the city have been found ; there arc reniaius of an amplii- 
llu'iitre, and the ancient walls may still be partly traced. These 
rcniaiiiH liuwcver and the coins belong to tJio Roman imperial period ; 
Hut coins lietur the head of the 'J'yriaii Hercules, wdio was csfieciully 
worsbippf'd here, and in whose Plucnieian name (Mcl Gr/Wy^) Liuchart 
seeks tin; original root of ail tlic; names of the city. The Romans 
would retain the Piiiiic name Garteia, which, according to statements 
in Straliu, Pliny, Pausaiiias, Mela, Appiaii, and other ancient authors, 
was considered to be identical wdth 'i'artessiis. 

Gf Tartessus luitliing is known except its traditional rcuiown ns a 
great and wealthy eniporiinri of the Phocniclati trade. Cai*teia was 
one of the cities of the Bustuli INcni, who were a mixed Iberian and 
Phioniciaii race. It W'hs an important naval statioJi in the second 
Punic war, when it witnessed the defeat of the Onrtliaginian (leet 
under Adherhalby TiSeUus (n.c. l!00). Tn 11 . 0 . 171 it was colonised by 
4(100 men, the oifspring of Roiiiuii soldiers and Sjianish w^omon. 
During the civil war in Spain Garteia was the chief naval station of 
Gnciins Pornpey, who took refuge here after his defeat at Miinda, but 
was cdiligcd to leave it on account of the disail'ectioii of jiart of the 
citizens. 

TARSUS, a eity of Cilicia Campostris, on the (!ydnus, in Asia 
Minor, is sitAialed about li! milcB from the sea, in about 3(»'' fif/ N. lat., 
31 r»0 lil. Jong. There are various fabuloiiB Irgeiids about its origin. 
SU'pliaiiiis iiyzaiiiimiH says it was founded by Sai'dauapaliis. Xeno- 
phon, ^Anab.,' i. 2, describes Tarsus as a great and ilouriabiug city 
when it was taken and plund(?reil Vjy the younger Cyrue, who after- 
wards conclinh-d a tri;aty with Sycnncsis, king of Cilicia, who had his 
]ialac<^ there. Alexander Die Great arrived at Tarsus just in time to 
save it from being burnt by the Persians. The city joined the party 
of Julius Gji’sar, in honour of whom it look the u.aiiie of Jultu]Hdis; 
it was in ^•^)n■'’Clju^'nct• revei’cly punished by (-assiiis, and rewarded 
afterwards by Antony, who inaile Tarsus 11 free city. Tarsus enjoyed 
tbo favour of Angiistns, wlioyc tutor Athenodurns, a Stoic, was a 
native of this place, ami ptuvnadod tlic emperor lo release his country- 
men from fd1 taxation. Tai’siis continued to bo a wealthy ami im- 
portant city under the emperors. The Tarsians, according to Straho, 
excelled in qiiicjknosK of repartee and tjvery kind of ready wit ; and 
thi'ir Hchonls of jdiilosophy were not less coUibrab’d than those of 
Allu'iis and Alexandria. Tarsus was a metropolis, a free city, and 
tax-free, as before stated. St. l*aul was a native of Tcansus. Jupiter, 
Apollo, Hercides, and Pcrseiis arc frequent types 011 the coins of 
M'arsuH, and confirm the teBtiiiiuny of J>ion (^lii’yEostom (* Orat.,* 33, 
^0), who meiitionH those among the chief deities of the place. 

TursuB was seized by the Arabs during the early tiiiicB of their 
empire, and W'au Bti'ougly fortified by Hariiii al Rashid, whoso sou and 
successor, Al Mauiuu, w'os buried there, A.D. 833. It was recuverc'd by 
Niccjdiorus IMiocas, the Bucccssor of Goiistantiiic 1'orpbyrogennetus, 
after a great resistance. Kbn llaukal, who wrote in the lUth century, 
describea^TarsuiiB* ns a considerable town, with a double 'wall of stone, 
as a strong ami pleasant place, and as containing above 1 000 horse- 
men. Tarsus was afterwards retaken b^' the Arabs, but it was wrested 
from them by the Crusaders, un<ler the cuintuand of Tailored. 
William of Tyre describes it at this timo as a uiotrjopolis of (.'ilicia, 
with siifTragaii towns, and a popidation of Greeks and ArineniaiiM, 
much oppressed by ibe Arnl>M. In the 13th century, during the 
khalifato of Mostazeni, the Arabs attempted to recover Tarsus, but 
failed. It was finally taken by Mohammed 11., in 1453. 

Very few remains of ancient Torsua exist; at the uortli-west cud of 
GKoa. DIV. VOL. IV. 
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the ancient town is part of an old gateway, and near it a very largo 
mound, apparently artificial, with a flat top ; on an cmiueiice to the 
south-west arc the ruins of a spacious circular t difice, probably the 
gymnasium. The Cydiius (now called the river of Tersoos) w'as 
navigable up to Tarsus in ancient times. It flowed into a kind of lake 
called Rliegmn, which had dockyards and formed tlie port of Tarsus. 
The deposits of the river have filled up tlie lake, and the mouth of 
the CydnuB is so obstructed by sand-bars tliat only small boats can 
enter, but inside the bar the iriycr is still deep and about IGO feet 
wide, 

TARTARY. [Tdrkistan.] 

TARTAS. [TiANORS.] 

'J'ARTASH-TAail. [ Bolor-TaoilJ 
TARTESSUS. [Taiikhish.] 

TARUDANT. auocco. 1 
TAUUN. tl"J2iisiA.| 

TARVIN. IGjiksitiu?:.} 

TASKHEND. [Tukkistan.! 

TASMANIA. (Van Diemkm’s Lano.I 
TATA. fUUNOAKT.l 
TATTA. riliNTMSTAN.l 
TATTERSHADD. LT-iN^^OLNSiuiufi.l 
TAUAl. [Sandwich Islands. J 

TAUNTON, Somersetshire, an ancient market-town, parliamentiiry 
borough, and the seat of a l’o:jr-liaw Union, is situated in a fertile 
valci called I'aiinton Dean, in 51" 1' X. lat., 3‘' 6' W. long., distant 
4(5 miles S.W. from Bath, J 41 miles W.S.AV. from London by road, 
and 103 miles by the Great Western and Bristol and Exeter railu'ays. 
The ]iopulatiou of the borough in 1351 was 1 1,170. Tlie borough is 
governed by two bailiffs chosou annually, two constables, aufl two 
porlronvcs, and returns two members to the Imperial l*arliamciit. 
The living is a perpetual ciimcy in ibe archdeaconry of Taunton and 
dioc4»ie of Jkith and AVells. Taunton Poor-Tiaw Union contains 33 
|)arisheH and townships, with an area of 70,452 acres, and a population 
in 1351 of 35,114. 

Taunton was a ]ilace of coiiKiderable iiiiportaiice in tlie Anglo Saxoii 
]icriod. A castle was built after Hie (conquest by one of the bishops 
of Winchester, to whom the town and manor wore granted. I’crkiii 
Warbcck held the castlo and town for a slinrt tiuus ; and in the civil 
wars I'aunton sustained a long siego under Blake against 10,000 
Royalist troops. 

Tlio town is about a mile long ; the principal streets are well ]>avcd 
atjfl lighted with gas. The woollen inanufiictiiro was cstablislied at 
Taunton in the 14t1i century, but Las long since di;cay(;d; at. present 
the only manufacture is that of silk, called liere ‘silk ihrtiwrsling.* 
The river Time is crossed hero by a Hioin; bridge of Uvo arches ; but 
the river is only ])artiall,y navigable, and the water connnunicatioii is 
mainly by a canal botwoeii Taunt'Ui and Bridgewater, ailistanc; of 
12}. miles : th(*re is a bi'aiicU from this <ranal to Chard. The market- 
hou.se stands in a spacious open area called the i'arade. On the; west 
side of tlie Paradt; is a handsome building of the Imiic order, erected 
ill 1321, the upper ])art of w'hich is niqirofa-iated as a libraiy, musc.niii, 
aiirl reading-room ; and iiiulcrneath, and in the rear, are the markefs 
(or lisli, poultry, daily produce, &c. Tlie castle is used for the as.-^ize 
courts. Thu Taunton and Soincrstit Inrtitutioii, ostablish(;d in 1323, 
contains a good lii»rary, and a largo public n*ading- and ut;ws-ri»oiu. 
Tbc church of St. klary Magdalen, formerly a chapel to I'amitou 
Priory, is a spacious and Ijaucl'auiiu ediHe,u in tlie perficiidicular style. 
8t. Janie.s's church is a plain cdiiice witli an ancient square t(;ivcr. 
Trinity church is a gothic building, erected in 1342. The \\'c.sleyaii 
Methodi.sts, l{oiiiaii Catholics, Iiidependeuls, Ikiptists, Quakers, and 
Unitarians have chapels. The Grammar school was fouu'httl by Pox, 
bishop of Winebesier, iii l.'i22. ^J’hcre are National, British, and 
Infant pchools. 'I'he West of England J.lissentcrs’ I’mprietjiry seliool, 
foiiJidod in 1317, bad 1J2 piqiils in 1354. The Wesleyan i^lethodists 
have a colh ge hen*. There are in 'I'aiiiitun a nii'chanics' institute, a 
savings bank, and a phiiharnioiiic society. 'J"he. Somerset Arcluco- 
logical Sueiety has its museuin and its meetings in Taunton. A 
eoiiiity court is held. Among the benevolent institutions are ilio 
'J'aiiuton and Somerset Hospital, and the Eye and Ear Inrirmary. 
'i'he mark*, ts arc held on W'cdncsday and Saturday ; a fair in held on 
June 17 th. 

T A U XTON. f MASSACTirsETTS.] 

T A UNITS. [pRiLssiA.] 

TAU'RK-A GHKRSONE'SUS was the ancient name of the penin- 
sula which juts out southv ard from F-uropcan Sarniatia, between the 
PoiituH Euxinus (Black Sea) and the Pains Micotis ^Sca nf Az-'f). It is 
now called the Criura, under which liead its form ami physical 
fcaturo.4 are described. Thu isthmus wdiich connects it with the 
mainland was called 7Ve/iA;w, or TaphrrCf and tliei e appears to have 
been a town called Taphrus upon the isthmus; and both most probahly 
took their name from the ilitch {Tdifipos) wliit!li croj^-sed tho isthmus 
and was fortified. (Strabo, vii. p. 30.S ; I'liiiy, iv. 215; Mela, iL 1.) On 
the west of this istlnnns was tho Sinus ( 'arciiiiteH, now the Gulf of 
Porekep; and on the east the ^l^:lllolv wat* iv of tho Putrid Sea (Valus 
Putris), now called tho Ssiwash. 'J'hc south-western iioiiib of the 
peninsula was tho pi’omoutoiy J'arthi'iiion, which is cither the modern 
Gape Kherson or (.’apo St. George. Tho southern promontory was 
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calloi.1 Criu^Metopon, now Aia>burmi, or Cape Aia (1200 feet high); 
and either the Bouth-eustern or the eastom point was called Korax. 
On the east the ])eiiiiiHu]a is divided l‘i*om the coast of Asia by the 
Cirnineriau Bosporus, now tlie Strait of Kcrtch or Veiiikale. In the 
south-western angle of the Crimea is a nmall peniiisiilji tonninated 
by Capo Kliersoii, and inclosed on tho north by tlie Ciilf of Achtiar, 
or Sevastopol, the ancient 1\>rtiis Ktenus ; and on tho south by tho 
Gulf of Bidiikhiva, the ancient l*ort.uiJ Symbolorum. On this peniii- 
Mulii, at the diHhiiice of 100 stadia fmiu tho promontory Partheiiion, 
stood the city of Cherf^oricsuH, which was a colony ol llcraclea in 
Pontus, and tliorefore distiiigiiiMhcd as tho JicnicleLotic Cliersonesus. 
Tho iieiiiiisidsi itself was called the .Small ChersoueBUB, and tho 
Cliersonesua 'ranrica the Great Ohersonemus, for tJie sake of dis- 
tinction. Tlie otlier imiiortaiit towns were, on the isthmus, Taphrois^ 
now JWikofi : on tlie west coast ICvpatoria^ now Kadov^ built by Mithri- 
dairs lOnpator ; on the ciist coast Thcodoaia, now Jvefa, Kaffa^ or 
Fioilosia, a colony of the Milosians ; and near the cnfitern extremity of 
thi’ fieniiiHul.'i. on tho Bosjioriis, now AVr/c/t. There 

wore Sfveral towns in tlie interior, of which one was named Oimmvnun. 

Tlic rarliest inhabitants of the ])cuiusula ay)])eai‘ to have been the 
(limincriaiiH. (lierod,, iv. 1, 11, 12.) Clear traces of this ])eop1e 
remain in tho names of Ciiiiiueriuu, the (.'immeriati llosporuH, the 
(hiiimcriaii CherHont'sus (ns the peniiisula was sometiineH called), and 
ill its modem names of Crimea and C'riin-'rurtary. A Scythian or 
Slavic hoi'di; seems to havci early mixed with or partially expelled tlie 
(Jimmerii. In the e.irlio-^t notices of tho Chersonesus, by Greek 
writers, we liinl the iiiouutaincais region of the south and soutli-ratt 
iidiabiliMl by a piratical people, called Tatiri, from whom tho (*her- 
Hon''sns was called 'I'aiirica, and w'hose name reiiiaiiis in that of the 
niodc.rn llusHian province of Taurida, in which the Crimea is iiielutlcd. 
lloi'odotuH (iv. i)!i) says that tho Tiiiiri wore a different people fi*om 
ihe Scythians. It seems yirobable that the Tiiuri were a remnant of 
the old Cimiiicrlau inhabitants, w'ho had niaintaiiicd themselves in tlie 
iiiiiiiiibiiiiH, and that they got the naiiit? of 'I'auri from this very cir- 
ctiiii.staiice — ‘ tan ’ being an old root, lueaniiig a niouutaiu. The 
Tanri were reputed by the Greeks to be inhospitable! and cruel to 
Htraugers : the 3 ' woiv! said to oiler liuman sucriUccs, cspccnally' of 
slii]iwj*i‘chod niariiiCTK, to a virgin goddess, whose tem)jle stood on the 
pmiiioiiiory of 1 'artheiiion. In this tcinjilc l]ihigoneia, the daughter 
of Agiinietniion, was u ]iric.stesH ; and Herodotus saj-s that the Tauri 
iileiiUiKMl I}ihigoncia with tho goddess. 'J'hin legeud enters into the 
cuiiiposilion of the * Iphigencia in Tauris' of Euripides. 

rVoni about the sixth century befonj Ciirist downwards, Bcvcral 
Greek colonics were planted on the Chersonese, and these wcto 
gi*udu(dl,v formed into two states, that of (.nicrsoiiesus, comprelieiiding 
the suialhT peninsula on the south-west, and the kingdom of rio.sporii.s 
on the K(jutli-('a^l. Those two states were united under AUthridatos. 
[r.osj'ouus : 

TAUllT'DA, a goveriimenl. of .South lUissia, situated on the Black 
Scu, crousists of the Crimea or Tauric l^niinsula and tlic Nogay' Stcpjio. 
It is bounded N.W. by' Kherson, N.E. by' the country of the J)uti 
(kiKsaks, E. by Cnucadia, .S.J!i. by tlii! Kuban, and »S. by the Black Bea. 
^’lie t'l'inica is de.«»cribcd in a scjiaratc article. |Ciiimka.] Tho ai-ca, 
exclusive of the S.siwiisli, or J*utrid Sea (which covers 9510 square 
Jiiilos), is 2J,(»17 sipiar.! miles, with h72,2<l0 inhabitants of many 
diflbrcnt nations, I’artars, Goss.-ik.!, JtiiKsians, .lews, Gipsies, Gormans, 
ami othijr foreign colonists, Ac. H lies between 4 1 ;Ul' and 47“ 50' 
.N. hit., 25' and 40' 25' 1C. long. 'I’he N(»gay Btf^pjic iiiciudos the 
whole of the extensive country' I'ruiii the Dnieper and its limans to the 
Benia. It is a dry elevated Hte])])e, on a basis ol' granite. Tho soil 
is diy, jnior, in jKirt sandy, and saltish, without wood ; but there an> 
luTe and there extensive hollows w'itli rich bhurk mould, which pro- 
tiuci! the liiit'st grass. Tiie climate is extremely mild, and differ:; 
iittli! from that of the jieuiusnla. The winter, though short, is severe. 
The only rivern arc those which form the boundaries: tho Dnieper 
on the iioi'th west, the Konsknia on the north, and the Berda on the 
cast. On tlic s.onth-eusl of the Hteppe is the .Stia of A?:of, luid oTi the 
Boiitli-west thi Gulf of Terekup and tho Black .Sea. iJlLs.'irvV.J In tho 
Steppe «re nunusroiiH lakc.*<, some of them of cuiisidcrablo Hi/.c. 
Lake Mnh>t.H(tbnnia, into which the river Mtilotschnaia runs, and which 
is sejianited from the Sea of Azof by a narrow sandy sjiit, covers an 
area of ovtT HIS square miles. The southorii coast of tlio steppe 
])i‘csouts a groat iiuiiiber of those remarkablo long narrow projectiuiia 
of sandy' alluvial deposits calloil KoHas, or ‘iongiiiw.' 

Tlie long tongue Avest of the Gulf of J»oiokop and south of tlie 
mstuai'y ol the Dnieper, avos anciently called AchilleoH Droiuos, or 
Jbicccoursc of Achilles, fi*om a legend, which gave it to AchilleB as a 
stadium on Avhich to exercise his cclcbrate<l swiftnosb of foot. This 
.■^jiit extended about 80 miles in length, including tho part of the 
mainland to Avhich it was attached near its centre. I'he western 
portion of it is now isolated by a narroAV gap, and forms tho Kosa 
Tendra. To tho north of the Kosa Teiidra is another long but raUier 
broad and notched projection, which separ.itcH the Bay of Kil-buruu 
from tlic £B3tuai*y of tho Dnieper, and is also called Kil-biirtin, which 
Is a (‘.ori'uptiou of Acliill-buriin, or (-ape Ac]nIle.M, for the name of the 
old hcii'o is connected Avith several localitieH in the Avest of tho Black 
Ben. The iianio Kil-buruu is fui'thor corrupted in many maps and 
books into Ivilbum and Kiubourn. The point of Kil-burun and 
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both sides of tho bay have been recently strongly fox-tiliod by thu 

UussiauB. 

Tho country of the Tschernomorski, or Black Sea Cossaks, including 
tho island or peninsula of Tatnan, *ifl sojiaruted from tlie Crimea only 
by the Strait of Yeuikule. It was formerly included in the govcrti- 
xueiit of Taurida, but now forms ii separate I'cgiou, torritoidally 
connected with Circassia, and under the peculiar government of thi; 
Oossok districts of the empire. [ClucASSlA ; ('OSSAKS; Kuban; 
Ta&ian.] The only towns worth naming in the goveriimeut of Taurida 
are thoso of the Ci'imea, which are noticed either under that Lead or 
in separate articles. [Cuimka ; Baktcitx:saii.m ; Balaklava; Kaffa; 
Kozlofk. I 

TAUU(iMENlU.V[. r^JSSsmA, Province of.] 

TAITIllJS, and AN'I'I-TAURUS. [Anatolia.] 

TAVASTEHIJS. [Finlanil] 

TAVIHA. IAloaiivk.] 

TAVI.STOCK, Devonshire, a market-town, parliamentary borough, 
and thu seat of a I'uor-Luw Union, in the parish of Tavistock, is situatocl 
on tho right bank of tho river Tavy, in 50' 83' N. lat., 4“ 10' W. lung., 
distant 11 miles N. from Plymouth, 31 miles S.W. by W. from Exeter, 
and 133 miles AV.S.W. from London by road. The town is governed 
by a portreeve, and returns two moxubcTS to the imporial Parliament. 
The population of the imrliameiitary borough in 1851 was 808ti. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdcacuury of ToLuoss and diuceso of 
Ex«!ter. Tavistock I'oox’-Law (Juion conLiiius 21 parishes and town- 
ships, with ail area of 152,434 acres, and a )>opidatiou in 1851 of 
27,850. 

At Tavistock tho Tavy flows r.qiitlly tlirougli a naiTow valley, from 
which the ground riso.s stoejdy on botli sides to Hit! lii’ight of sevend 
hundred feet. The river is crossed by two bridges wiiiiiii tho town. 
A narrow valley', or gully, from the north, is covered by houses, lii 
1K51 an alibey was foundcil at Tavistock, which was burnt }*y the 
Danes, and afterwards rcbiiili on a larger scab!. Henry 1.(1100-35) 
granted to tho abbot a weekly niurkol and a fair. In 153ii tlio tliini 
abbot surrendered the abbey to the kiiiLC, wlim it.s revc'iine was esti- 
mated at 002/. A ])riuting-prcs.s was (^sLablislicd in the abbi'y soon 
after the introduction of the art iulu l^higlaiid. h^'agiii(!iits of tlie 
abbey still remain, but they nro chiefly incorporated witli other 
buildings. The iipjicr room of tho gatit-housu contains a ])ublic library. 
The parish church is a spaeious edilieu, with a towiii* at the west end 
Hupported on arcings. The Independents, ITnitariaiis, ijiiakcrs, an<l 
Wesleyan and Association Methodists have ]»laces worslii]). There 
arc ill the town a Grammar sciiool; National, Britisli, and Infant 
Hclinols; ulmshonses fur 10 ]>oor persons; and a savings bank. The 
'J'livistocsk Institution has a small collection of Devonshire miiiomlr;. 
Tavistock has had tlj(! privilege of returning two iiionibcrs to parlia- 
ment si iico J25>5 (23 Edw.'ird I.). 

Tavistock is one of the four stannary towns in the county of Devon. 
A comity court is hedd in tho town. Friday is the niarkut-day : s.'-vcral 
fairs and great cattle inarkcts ar<! held in the e()Ui'.se of the year. A 
I canal comiects Tavistock with the river 'rauiar at Mctrwcll Ham quay, 

I and with tho town of J’lymoutli. Sir Fiiiuius Drake was a native of 
I Tavistock. 

TA V ( 1 1 d ERE. [C A I'l TA N AT A.] 

TAWI-TAWl. ISooLoo Isla.mis.] 

TAWTc >N, N O ItTi I. | Di: vo\sn t ii i;.l 
T.vy. I PiuiTJXKlTiiii;.] 

'r A Y GET I J.S. I La i onica .'} 

TCHAD. LAKE. {Avuica.J 
TCJIIADDA. lNiui:u.| 

TC’l IKUXIGO V. I CzKKNiour. | 

TEANO. I Lavotio, Tj;iiua xn. 1 
TEATE. [Aiuiuz/.o ] 

TEDDING TON. [M ! 

TE I kSl. [M A luK'L'o.l 
TEES. [J)nuiiAM.J 

TEEiSD ALE, a district exLemling on bath sides of tho river 'J Vos 
in the North Hiding f>f A'orkshiro and ihe county of i)iirJ]ain 
[Giikat BniTArN ; Dimiiiam], which gives name to a P<ior Lii\v Uiiiun. 
Tlie LIniijn contains 4-1 ]»arishf^K and townships, with an area of 
174,102 uei’cs, and a pcqailation in 1S51 of HI. 813. Tho Uniun work- 
house is at Batinaud Casti.k; tho district of which tho .Union i.. 
composed cixtoiids hir sevt^ral miles on uach side of that town. 
TEESTA, HIVEK [Bbnoal.] 

'J’EFJdS. [Tji-lis.] 

TEFZA [MAiKiUUf).] 

TEGEA. [AucAmA.] 

TEOUCIGALl»A. 1 Honjju jias.] 

TEHERAN. [Pkhsia.] 

TEllUACAN. LMJiXioo-l 
TEHUANTEPEC. | Mkxiuo.] 

TEIQNMOUTH, Dcyonshiiv, a market-town, in the parislies of East 
and West Tuignmouih, is situated at the mouth of the river Toign, on 
its loft bank, in 50“^ 32' N. lat., 3" 31' W. long., distant 15 njilcs S. 
from Exeter, 17U miles S.W. by W. from London by road, and 2ir.» 
miles by tlie Great-Western and Bristol and Exeter railways. 'Tho 
IMipidalion of the town of Teigumouih in 1851 was 6013. 'The livings 
ore in tho archdeaconry and diocese of Exeter. 
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East fiiiil West Toignmouth now form one town. East Teignmonth formnriy BouFoen of postilcniinl cxlmlfitions, are now covered with 
cliiirch is near the sea-shore; it was lately rebuilt on an enlarged the li neat oom>fioldB, or, where they have been iinperfoctly iiiclaimod, 
Ficale. West Teigumouth olmrch is a latgo inelegant octagonul ainic- with crops of rice, and the salubrity of the L'ciiintry has been greatly 
ture, with a tower at one of the angles; it was buiit in 1815. The improved. The protection which the inouutaius give ogainnt the cast 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Baptista have places of and north-east winds, and the mitigation which the north winds expe- 
worahip, and there arc National schoola. 'I'he public assernhly ricnco in travoraiug the great plain, raise tlio tcuiperaturo to that of a 
rooms, erected in 1 826, is a large building with an Ionic pediment and southern country, and the rich soil yields abundant crops. The wluuit 
a Doric colonnade. On the Den, an open space by the sea, is a lino and maixo of the Banat aro of the linest quality. Uice is extensively 
promenada Teigumouth is much froqiieiited as a bathing-place, cultivated. Successful attempts havo been made to cultivate cotton 
'fhere are laigo exports of granito from the llaytor quarries, manga- and silk, and in some parts a sweet wine is prodiict'd. Mineral 
nese, pipe-clay, potters’ -clay, timber, bark, and cider: the inq>orts are springs arc frequent, but little use is made of them. Duly those of 
of culm, coal, deals, iron, &;o. There is a considerablo fishery for MehaiUa, which were known to tho Romans by the name of * Tliornue 
soles,, mackerel, and pilchards on tho coast, and for salmon in the river Hcrculis,* are still mucli resorted to, cspeciiilly by tho AVallachiaii and 
Teigii. Tlie bridge over the Teigu, opened in 1827, is 1071 foot long. Moldavian nobles. About this ]dace, as well as in other parts of the 
It consists of 34 arches supported on iron trusses ; over tho main- Banat, Roiiiaii antiquities are frequently found. Tho po 2 >iihition of 
channel thoro is a swing bridge, to allow the pas.sngo of ships. The the Banat, which is continually increasing by tho accession of foreign 
market in East Teignmonth is on Saturday for provisions : there arc settlers, consists chioily of Servians, Wallachiaus, Uasciaiis, Magyars, 
three fairs also in East Tcigti mouth. Bulgiiriatis, Qipsies, (lermaiis, Jews, mid other foreign settlers. 

TELLICHEURV. [HrNDimTAN.] In the iiiountainous districts, tho Wallaohimi language is ]>re- 

TKME, RIVER. [SiiiiorsmiiK.] ' valent; in the towns and coUmisod ]daiiis, tho (Jennau ; and in the 

TEMKSH, or TEMES, RIVER. [Austria; lIuNctAnY.] districts of the military frontier, the Illyrian. The natural produc- 

TEMESWAR. Tho southern part of tho country formerly called tions are horses, horned cattle, swino, wheat, mai/o, rice, flux, lieinp, 
Hungary, from the J.>uniibo and the Save on the south to near 4t5" N. tobacco, fruit, wine, woad, madder, sailrou, silk, timber, honey : game 
lat. on the north, from Transylynnia on the oast to the Danubo on the of all kinds and ii«h abound. The minerals are gold, silver, copper, 
west, has been recently formed into a Crownland of the Aiistrian zinc, and some iron. The gold is obtained by the Gipsies, by washing 
iMtipire, called the Woiwodrschaft of and Temenwar linnaf. the sand of the rivers. The chief occupations of the Inhabitants are 

’J'ht^ Crownland compriHCs what used to be called the Banat of Tenies- agriculture and the breeding of cattle. There are no manufactures 
war and the llacHca. Tho total area of the Crownland is 10, GSd square of any importance. There are remains of Roman entrenchments 
miles, and the population in .1851 was estimated at 1,380,757. The from FJj-Balnnka, on tho Danube, all the way across tho plain to the 
area and population are thus distributed among the 5 circles into Marosch near Alt-Ariid. 

which the Crownland is divided : — The Bacsca, or district of Racs-Iiodrogh, forms the wc'stern jiart of 

the Wohvodoschaft of Servia; it lies between the Daiiiiho and the 
r^i I Theiss, the banks of the fornuir river constituting its western and 
' j stmthem bontuhirics, and those of tho latter its eastern. Its Burfne<', 

; with the exception of a semicircular and rather elevated (liatoau, 
j ai^liiiig to the south, between Kzalanisits above Zombor and Maria- 
i Theresio[>e], is an uninterrupted ]>Iuiii. The idateaii just mentinnod, 
tmiicd the * Teleiskaii Hills,* is situated immediately north of what 
aro called the ‘ Cesser and Greater Roman Kutrenchmonts,* which 
extend in a serpentiue lino from Apatin near the F)aniil»e to Fjildvar 
I on the Theiss. Between tlicse entrenchments ami the. Teletskan Hills 
runs the Bacsea, or Franz Canal, which commences on the Danube, 
The Temeswar Banat eomprises the districts of Toroiital, Teines, passes Zombor and Verbasz, and joins tho Theiss : it is nearly 70 miles 
nufl Krassova, with certain portions of tlie Military l’i*ontier towanls in length, Jind has a hreatJtli of 02 fci-‘t, and a rlepUi varying froTii 
Wallnchia. It is bounded N. by the Maros, W. by tho river Theiss 4 to 0 feet. Vessels from 250 to 300 tons navigate it. The district 
and the Danube, S. b}' the Danube, and E. by the Cseriia and the contains no stream of note besides the Mosztonga, wltich flows with 
oflsets of the (*arpathians, which divide it from Lfttlo Wallnchia and a sluggish current, forming iniiiiberk'ss swuiiip:^ in its course, into the 
Transylvania. It is remarkable for groat varieties of climate: ill I huiube bnlow Bacs. There arc soveml large Klicets of water, sucli .as 
the oasterii distrifsts the snow on tlui high inouiiiains and in the deep I the salt-lake of Rolity, near ]M:u‘ia-TheresI<ipcl, and the adjoining Jake 
rnviiies never iiicitH, and in other districts snow falls only iu severe | J^udasto. The soil is in parts of such great natural fertility as not to 
winters. A third part of the country, from tho district of Krassova | require iiianiiriiig; in others it is utterly arid and sandy : the latter is 
and extending between tlie Maros and the . I )anube, east of tho .Karusch, | more especially the ciiaracter of many disti-icts around Maria-Tlims 
is mouiitainoits, and almost everywhere w^ell watered. ! siopel, Mad.iros, Bsija, ami Mouostor, and others in the northern p.arl of 

'Phe district of Tonuital extends from tho Maros along tlio Theiss, j the Bacsen. The priHluciivc portion of its surface is estimated at about 
and comprises the luwi'r parts of the basins of the Temes and tho ; 1,785,700 acres, of which nearly one-half is arable land. In conse- 
Buga. It is a country of vast plains and marshes, with a warm but queiice cif the swamps the climate is iu general insaluhrious. Tlui 
not salubrious climate, ami a very fertile soil. 'I’he ccutml part of country yields va.^t quantities of grain ; its wheat in particular is iu 
the Banal comprises the circle of Temeswar, which is similar iu soil great request, from the excellence of its quiility, and it is exported in 
aijil climate to tlie preceding, but lies nearer the inountains. lai^c quantities. The vineyai-iis occupy about !t0,00() acres, and an 

'riio ground whicli lias been gained by draining the morasses on the abundance of wine is made in the neighbourhood of Maria-Tlirre- 
hanks of the Theiss ami the Danube, and in the more elevated tmctB siopel, B;{ja, Zambor, and tlio Franzon Canal. Fruit is largely jiro- 
by clearing tlie old forests, is extrcTiiely fruitful. Tlie principal points ditced ; hemp is ciiltivateul to a gmit extent, ami good tobacco is 
of the high iiioiintidiis aro Sarko, Gugu, Miiniru, Godjaii; on the raised. Madder and woad are grown iiesr Apatin. Wootls, parti- 
lower inouiiiains there aro vast forests and line pastures. The cularly of oak, abound along the banks of the Daiiu lie. Furl is scart^e ; 
principal rivers aro the Danube, Theiss, Maros, which How on tho the poor use straw, dried-rushes, aud cattlc-dung as a Kiihstituto. The 
boundaries ; tho All-lkffa, a feeilcr of the *[1*110188, w'hich traverses district eoiitaius abovu 550, (»00 acres of pasturage, on w»hich cattle, 
pari of the plain of Tmieswar and Toroiital : the Temesy or Temeachy horses, and sheep in consiclerabio numbtu's and of excellent breeds arc 
wdiich rises in the high mountains on the easteni ituiitier, and tlows reared. 

north-west past Lugos, Lhcnce westward, and then south-south-west j Tho Crownland comprises also the Syrmiaii districts of lluma and 
through a vast }ilain intersected by marshes and woods to the Dninibe, ; Illok, wliich lie between tho Danube and the Save, aud wore formerly 
which it enters by two mouths below Bancsova : the a foodcr of : included in Slavonia. [Cii(.>atia.| The limits given to it in this 

tho Temes, which flows northward from Mount Biiska and joins the ; article comiirise also a jioriion of tho [Military Frontier; but this is 
Temes on the right bank l>':stwccii I aigos and Temeswar : the A’arajrA, or | under the peculiar governmeiil of that portion of the empire as cx- 
KaraSy which flows nearly south from the westoru slopes of thomoiiii- ! plained under Military FjiONTir.ii. According to the decree is-suod 
tains in the Krassova district to its mouth in the Danube near Uj- } on tho formation of this (*rowuliind, the enqieror is styled tho Grnmi- 
i’ulanka : the Nera, wliich drains tho sotilhcrti slopes of the same 1 Woiwode of Servia, and the actual governor of tho (h-ownlmd takes 
inountains, aud joins the Danube just below the month of the Karasch ; i the title of Vice- Woiwode. 1'he governor is assisted by a niiiiistorial 
and tho Caerna, which rises iu Tjittle Wallachia and flows southward ! commission and a native administraiivc council. Temeswar is the 
between liigh mountain ridges into the Danube on the frontier below : capital of the Crownland. 

Alt-Orsova. [ Towm, — Temeswar, the capital formerly of the; Banat ami now of the 

Canals Jiave been made to drain the man*lieH. Tlie principal o/ these I whole Woiwoileschaft of Servia, is Kitiiated in if}" h'i' N. lat., 21 20' 
is tho Bega Canal, 75 miles in length, which coiiimeiiees in the ! E. long., on the Bega Canal, ami liaa 2o,:{u0 iu habitants. It is ouo 
Krassova disti-ict, and after skirting the Bega, fiasscs into the district - of the strongest fortres.^ea and oii»^ of the h.-oidsoinertt aud most 
aud througli tho town of Temeswar. it then turns south-west, regular towns iu tho whole Austrian empire. ^ lieu Briiice hlugonc^ 

and travp.rsing a great jiart of the plain of Torontal, it joins the Alt- took it from the Turks in 1718, strong fortifleatious were erected, 

Bega o.Viovo Nagy Bekakerek. Tho Allibunar mamhes, between the and tho town was built iu the modern stylo. The inm^r town, oi- 

Karasch and the Tcmescli, aro drained by tho Borzava Canal and some fortitsss, is siirrouiulod with triple walls and moats, and consists *»f 

connected cuts. By tho draining of tho marshes, tracts which wore large uniform stone houses, in straigiil, broad, well-xaived strocts. 
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There aro three gates, which are dereiidod by strung bluukhoii.'tes. 
The oasoinatos aro capable of containing 3000 mun. Tonieawar is 
the neat of the Homan Catholic bishop of Csatiad, :uiJ of the schis- 
matic Qreek bishop of Tomes war : here too are the superior courts ot 
justice for the Orownland and the ollices of tlie governor, a niilitary 
academy, a great arsenal, ami many either oflicos coniiecLeJ with tho 
administration. The most remarkablo buihliiigs ai’o, tho old 
of John ITuiiyady, the fine G«)tljic cathodml of 8t. George, the cathe- 
dral of tho schismatic Greeks, the Homan Catholic ])arish church, the 
churches of tlio Pku’iats, and of tJio scniiunry ; the elegant residence 
of tho Bishop of Caanad, the remarkably fine building in which tho 
chapter resides, tlie house of the coinmaudor of the military frontier 
on tho parade, tlie large and liandaonic county-hall in the great square, 
the barracks, the military and civil hospitals, the synagogue, ami tho 
Hascian town hall, which contains a theatre and assembly-rooms. 

'J'lmieswar has three suburbs, one before each gate, at the distance 
of 300 paces, witli line avoiiucs of trees leading to them. Before the 
Vii nna gate is the suburb Miohabi, inhabited by Wallachiaus, who 
havif their own churches, and whoso occupations arc agriculture and 
the breading of cattle. Hefore the I'eturwardein gate is J osephstadt, 
an extriuucly pleasant suburb, with very broad straiglit stroets, and 
trees planted in front of the houses. Tlie inhabitants of this suburb 
are Gormans. The tine Bega (Janal passes through tho middle of this 
suburb, and coniTnuiiicates with the Danube. Before tho Transyl- 
vania gate lies the inanufacturing suburb, so called from the great 
luaiiu factories that wi;re formerly established bore, but most of which 
were broken up in 173S, when a 'J'urkisli war was .apprehended. In 
this Huburii there is a hyiliaiilic engine, hy means of wliich water is 
conveyed in iron pipes underground into the fortress. There is a con- 
siderable trade at Temeswar in the productions of the country, and 
some inaiiuractiires of cloth, ])aper, iron-wire, and silk. Under the 
walls of Temeswar, the Magyar iiisiirgeiits were utterly autl finally 
(.hdeated by the Austrian-! iimlcr Marshal llayiiati, August 0, ISiU. 

Ltif/oa, or Lut/ost'/it capifcid of the circle of ili<] same name autl of 
tho Ivrassova cli-itrict, is situated about 20 miles E. from Temeswar, 
on the Ttmics, which divides tiu! town into twi> parts, one of which 
on the left hank is inhahited chiefly by Qcrinaiis, wldlo the part on 
the right bank is inhabited cliietly by Wallachiaiis and Haschins. 
The population is about ] 0,000. 

livcaktrch^ or ratlior Cit'o^ts Ikath rck, chief towu of the circlo of 
that name and of the district of Ihiroulal, is situated on tho Boga, a 
little below tho junction of the Boga Canal. It is a place of some 
trade, and has about 12,000 inhabitants. 

Xomhor, in the Baescu, is situatiid on the Moszbuiikii, near tho h'muzeu 
(kiiiul and the Danube, by means of whicli it carries on some tratle 
in corn and cattle. It has important silk manufactures and about 
22,000 inhabitaiits, mostly Illyrians. The town is tlio scat of a Greek 
bislio[i, has several (JiitlioLic and Givek churches, and a gymuasiuin. 

Ncusafz, also on the Bacsca, is situated nearly opposite Peterwardein, 
on the left bank of the J)auube, and has about 20,000 inhabitants, 
who trade extonsively on the Danube, the Tlifiss, and the Save, with 
the ]iriiicipalities and the fronthu* iiroviiiecs of Turkey. The town, 
which is inclosed by avaUs, and is joined to Pctcrwanleiii by a cause- 
way and a bridge of boats, has iiuuierous cliiirches belonging to 
ikitholica, Greeks, and Armenians, a synagogue, a gymnasium, and 
Hcveral special schools. Jlanubo steaniers put in at Nciisatz. 

TEMl’K. [TiiiisSALY.] 

TEMPIO. ISAIIUKUNA.] 

TE.VIPrdO SOWKUBY. [Wkstmouland.] 

TKMPLKMOIJE. [TiriuiUAiiY.] 

TENASSEHIM is a long sUp of country lying along the upper 
part of the Aveat coast of the .M:day Peninsula, accjuircd from the 
Jiirmau empire by the peace of Yuiidobo, in 1820, and forms now a 
province of the govornmont of Penang, in the presidency of Bengal. 
A continuous range of mountains, varying in elevation from 3UUU to 
.OUOO fi>et, runs along tho piMiinsula, and foriiis the division botwoen 
TeiiaHserim and Siam on the east, while tiie Sal lien, which fails into 
the Gulf of Martaban, forms for some distance the boundary of 
Birmah on ilm W4:st. At its southern e.\.treiuity it narrows to a point 
where the river Pak chain, which innavigable for 40 miles, by a portage 
of about 2u miles, roaches to a Siamese river which falls into the Gulf 
of Siam near tho ti>wn <jf Jkirdia. At this ]Hniit the ridge of nioiiti- 
t;Lius which Hfpariitc.s Tcnasseriiii from Siam appoaclics the slioro, hut 
ill the north it extends backwards to a distance of about 100 miles. 
The total area is about 3U,Ui)0 square miles, and tho jiopulatioii has 
been estimated at about 100,000. The soil is. on tlie whole, fertile, 
but the productions are few and inconsidorablc, and the chief exports 
have been a sm-ill quantity of rice and some teak timher ; coO'co and 
nutmegs have bctfu cultivated with some success. D-mn-stic animals 
are not numerous, cxc. pt the builalo, wliich is of large si/e. Tigcr.s, 
elephants, and rhiiiocirro.nes are numerous, ns ar.? also various sjufcies 
of doer. Among the birds arc fouu<l parrots, tho In iiau ]ieacock, 
tiie J*/tasinniis r/aiia;f, hawks, and pigeons; uiiil Iha JJirando t.tcaUiuttiH 
meeds in the dills of the inlands of the Mergui Archijiehigo, the nests 
of which aro collected in considerable numbers an I sold to tho 
('biucse; iish is abund.uit in vhe neighbouring sea, and tropaug, tor- 
toise shell, and ambergris arc obtjuucd. Tho climate is conshlurtMl 
heiltiiy. There arc two seasons ut Maul mein ; the rains com nieiico 


towanls tho end of May, and for three months are heavy and incoa- 
sant, but they diminish in September, and cease in October, which is 
tho hottest part of the year. The tliermoinetor has never boon known 
to rise above 90®; in June it varies between 72^ and 70®. ^ 

Tho country is known to bo rich in minerals. Gold is found in 
small quantities in some of tho rivers. Tin is tlie only metal which 
lias been workcil. Irou-ore of good quality is found in abundance in 
several places, csjiHcially in tlwj districts south of the Teaasserim 
river. Antimony occurs in tho neighbourhood of Moulineiu. There 
are extensive coal-measures on the banks of the Teuasscrim Hiver. 
The coal is gcnemlly of good quality, and the best kind is near tho 
banks of the river below the last rapids, so that it can bo bn>ught to 
Mergui at moderate expense. 

The rivei’s are numerous, but those in tho southern parts have very 
short courses, descending from the mountains which tonii the water- 
shed between it and Siam. Tho most important aiv those which 
run pamllel with the mountains, such as the Teiiasserim, which rises 
ill about lii" E. lat., and flows in a southern direction for inoro than 
200 miles in a straight line. The up]ior part of its course is broken 
by ra^iids as low down as 13® If)' N. lat., up to which the tides ascend, 
but in the dry season it becomes there very shallow. At its couiiucucc 
with tho Little Teiiasscriin it becomes deeper, and liore the town of 
Teiiasserim is built, iqi to which vessels of 100 tons burden i!;iu 
ascend. It then takes a turn to the north and di8embogiu?s itself by 
several mouths a little south of the towu of Mergui. The river 
Tavoy, which rises near 15" N. liiL, has a course of not less than 1 (M) 
miles. The town of Tavoy is in 14" 7' N. lat., and ho far vessels of 
120 tons burden may as ueud. Tins navigation is intricate, owing to 
the iiurnerous shoals and low islands. The Saluen rise.s in Yiin-naii 
ill China, and runs in a southerly direction betweeu Birmah and the 
Shan state.s (Laos) subject to Siam. At its confliioncc with tint 
Thoung-Yiii, though it brings down a great voluino of water, ninl 
only 100 miles from the Gulf of Alartaban, it is not navigable, owing 
to the luuueroiis rapid.s. In 17® N. lat. it is <livided into two streani.M 
by Culaii Islam), and the eastern branch then becomes navigable,. 'I’he 
Zitang, the Atta-yan, and the Gyeng, fall into tho Saluoii near it.4 
mouth. 'J'he eoiitlueiicc of tliosc rivor.s forms a broad slu'ct of water, 
15 milei long from north-east to Boiith-we.st, and from 5 to 0 miles 
widi», iutcrsfiersiMl with Tiuniei'ous .small islands, and separated from 
the sea by the island of Pelew Gewen, 20 miles bmg ami 10 iniles 
whlc. The channel running wostw.ird along thci end of thii island is 
called the Martab:iii Uiver : the eastern channel rims due Houtii past 
Moulnieiu. Amherst is lower down, an«l though there aro some 
dangerous sauds, there is from 1 1 to 5 fathoms water up tf» the town. 

Numerous islands occur along the 'western coast of tlie iieiiiimula 
without the Ganges, between 14 *40' and 8" N. lat. North «»f 12" 
K. lat. they extend to tlu? distance of 7U or fiO miles from the slioro, 
but soutii of 12' N. lat. they occupy a space of oiil}' 30 mile.siii width. 
These islands are conipreheiidcd under the collective name of tho 
Mergui Archijicliigo. The larger islands from uortli to south an^ 
Tavoy l.'^laiid. King’s l.sland, Hoss Island, Donii:] Island, Kisseraiug 
island, Sullivan Island, and Kaltsgoiik, or Beutiiiek Island. 'J'avoy 
harbour, on the east .side of that island, i.s safe and good, and atl'onls 
an abundaut supply of wood and water, ainl with the other i.slaiids to 
the southward atlbrd.s a continuous anchorage for 50 miles. Tlio 
SjU'iug- titles rise here .^>0 feet. 'I’ho ha'dioiir of King’s island Bay, 
opposite the town of Mergui, is spacious .uid safe, but the ontraiie«j 
has sonic didicultics, as a shoal extends over a part of it. Beutiiiek 
Sound, oil the east i-ide of the island, also allords good aiichoi'age. 

'J’he inhabitants of tlie province are a mixed race ; Birmans, Tlia- 
lians, Siamese, and Karens. Tho greater part of tliein are i’mddi lists 
in religion. Of the towns, which aro tow, Amiii::kst and Muulmiun 
have been noticed. Tavoy is siriall, but it has some commerce with 
Hangiioii and Mergui. Meryai lias the advantage of a safe ami well- 
protucted harbour. The roadstead is between the iiiaiiilaiid and 
Madramacan island, with a soft bottom iu from t> to Ifl fathoms 
water, wdiere large vessels are shelteml from all winds. The neigli- 
boiirhood is well adapted for plantations of spico-tree.s, and is cim- 
vciiieutly situated for commercial intoi'eoiir.sc overland with Bangkok 
and the countries of Siam which surround the gulf of tliat name. 
Tcaassenntf an ancient town, was dastroyed in the wars between the 
Siamese and tho Birmans ; ibis now in ruins. Coal lias been found 
iu the neighbourhood. 

TENBURY, Worcestershire, formerly called Tomcbiiry, a Kiziall 
market-town, anil the seat of a J*oor-Jiaw Union, iu tho ]>arjsli of 
'Penbury, is situated in a fertile di-strict on tho right bank of the river 
Teme, in 52" 18' N. lat.. 2® 35' W. long., distant 22 miles N.W. by W. 
f nun Worcester, and 133 miles W.N.W. from Tjondoii. The popula- 
tion of the imrish of Tenliiiry in 1851 was 1780. The living is a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Saloji and diocese of Horefonl. Tcii- 
bury ]^>or-^Jaw Union contains 19 jiari.siie.-! and towiislii]ii3, with an 
area of 35,941 acres, and u population in 1851 of 7017. 

At Tenbury tho river Teiiio separates Worcestershire fi*om Shrop- 
shire, and is crossed by a stone briilge of six arches. The Kyro, a 
small but rapid stream, which fulls into the Temo at the upper end of 
Teiibui*y, often occasions inundations in the town : this river is also 
cros.sed by a liandsomc bridge. The ijeoiniiister Canal pas.'<cs neat' tlio 
town. There is a considerable trade iu hops, cider, and perry. A 
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('oiinty court is lield. The old church was carried flood iii 

1770, and the present odilico was erected in 1777. The Baptists have 
ti place of worship ; there lire National schools and a savings bank. 
Tlie market-day is Tuesday ; several yearly fairs are held. 

TENBY, Pembrokeshire, a luarkot-town and parliamentary borough, 
i. Bltuatcd in .51** 40' N. lat.. 4“ 41' W. long., distant 10 miles E. from 
I'embrokc, and 244 miles W. by N. from London. Iho population df 
the borough, which is contributory to Pembroke in roburiiing a 
member to the Imperial I’lirliamcnt, was 2982 in 1 851. The living isa 
l ontory and vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of St. David's. 

Tenby was original ly built by the Flemish colonists. It was defended 
]»y basLionod walls and a strong castle, of both of wUicli there are 
r;t)iiRid<»nible i*crjiains. Its Flemish inhabitants wore celobmtcd for their 
\vr>ollen muniifacturos, and kept up a considerable tnidc with the 
r.iiit.innut. The fortifications were strongthcTiod on the approach of 

1 !io Sp.niish Armada. Tenby was twice besieged during the civil war, 
;iftur w'hicb the town rapidly fell into decay; but within the present 
.■eiitnry it has risen into repute ns a wiiteriug-plueo. St. lilary's churuh, 
.u'igiually built by one of the old earls of Pembroke, consistH of a nave, 
r.irtles, and chancel. The tower is surmounted with ii spire 152 fei'.t 
iiigli, which is painted white to serve as a landmark. There are chapels 
!‘.>r Wesleyan Metluidists, iiidepeiideuts, and Baptists. National auid 
liifant schools, a literary and scientific institute, a subscription library 
niid rrading-rooni, baths, billianl-rooms, and a small theatre. Horse 
> :i(: ^s arc held in August, and there is a cricket club. Markets arc 
lii;ld on Wednesday and Satiii-day. The fisheries arc chitfily in the 
liandR of the Btixhaiii fiKhoniicm. The fish ai'e .sent by stctimor to 
!»ri';tol, or sold in tlic town. A new fish-market was opened in 1S47. 
■plio supi»ly of fish is abundant. 

TEN1).\. 

TE.NDIM N(j, Es.scx, a village, and the seat of a l*oor-Law Union, in 
I'iio parUli of 'feud ring, is Kitiiated on the left bank of a rividct. which 
into the sea at Holland (.’rock, in 51" 51/ N. lat.. ]“ 7' E. long., 
Ii tant 0*2 miles K.N.E. from Oheltii.sford, and fi'2 iuilc.s N.E. by K 
iVotit London. 'J'hc population of the parisli of Tciidriiig in 1S51 was 
'J’lic living is a vioarago in tlio archd<iacoiiry <»f iiolchcster and 
of ltf)chcHtcr. Tciidriiig I'nor-Law Union contains o’2 parishes 
:nid t.u\viislii[is, with an area cif acres, and a population in 1S51 

Ilf ‘27,719. 'I'ciidring is a rural village of Kc:ittercil house.s, cuntaltiiiig 
:i vt'ry ancient church, a chapel for VVcslcyaii Mctho:li.sts, and National 
.■■eliools. 

TI'/NRDUS, an isl.aiid in the (5 rock Archipelago, off' the coast of 
'i’ro;is, lie.s between 47' ami 51'' N. lat., 25"" .55S' and 2fi' 5' K. long. 
It is said to liavc! b«‘cii anciently calhxl Lciicophr 3 ’.s. According to 
Momcr (* 11.,* xi. fi'2l), it was sacked by Achilles, and occu]>ied by tlic 
Unufks when they retired from 11 lo .siege of Troy, immediately before 
its capture. (Vjrg., ‘ .ICn.,’ ii. 21.) It was colonised by .Eulians from 
.Diiycljc in Tiacoiii;i, under tll<^ command of Peisaiidcr and UreKte.H. 
l\aiudo.s W'as independent in the time of Cyrus, king of Persia, but 
was made siibji ct to Persia after the revolt of Joiiia in the time of 
Larins (n.i*. 4 9;l) ; it was aft.er\vard.s n tribiifciry of Athens. On the 
ancient silver coins of tlie i.dand ur«! the types of a doublo-edged nxc 
of a peculiar fiiriii, and on the reverse a liifaci.il hc;id like that of 
.Isinns. Tlic ‘ Tenedica Sccuria* (axts of Tenedos) was a proverb 
expressing an^' summary' mode of executing ju.stiee or dispatching an 
aifair. 

'rcimdos was made b}' tlic emperor Justinian a depot for corn going 
i'iHun I'ilgypt to (kiiistaiiUuu|)lc when detaiued by c<»ntnu*y winds. 
It contains few remains of antiiiuity worth notice. Tiio greate.st 
length of the i.sland from cast to west is H miles; the breadth is about 

2 Tiiilcs. In the markid.-]>lact! is the Soro.s iif Atticus, father of Herodes 
.Vttiens. 'J’o the north of the Imibuiir and town, wdiich are at the 
north-east corner of the islaiui, is a fortress mouiiLod with cannon, 
'riic aa]icct of Tenedos from the sea is barren, but it i.s cultivated, in 
the interior, ami jirodiices wlicat, cotton, and veiy fine rod wine. 

T EN JO \i I KJO. It. 'A N A III K.S.J 

'nONIMBEIt ISLANDS. (.Sunua 1sIiAN1)3, 

TENNESSlOE, one of the LJiiite«l States of North ATueric.a, extends 
l»'*tween IJ5" and li(P 3.5' N. lat., 81“ 37' and 90' 2S' W. long. It is 
bfumded l‘k l»y North t^arolina; N.IO. by Virginia; N. by Kentucky; 
W. by Arkansa.s ; and S. by Mississippi, Alabama, an«l Georgia. Its 
form is thiit of a paralloiogram, with a ])rojectiug point at the iiortli- 
easticrn angle. Its extromw length iroiii cast to west is about 450 
miles; its breadth is 110 mile.s. The anai is about 41,000 square 
miles. Tho population in 1S50 was 1,002,717, of which 0422 wore 
free coloured persons, and 239,459 slaves : the density »»f population 
was 22*fl» to a square mile. The federal representative population, 
according to the census of 1850, was 900,830, in which number threc- 
lifths of the slaves are included. 'J'his, according to the present ratio 
of rcprcKontation, eiititli?s tho state to send ten repro.sentiitives to 
CJongress. To tho Senate, like each of tho other United iSbate.s, 
Tennessuc semD two niomhers. 

Surface and Soil . — This state i.H naturally divided into three regions, 
which may be called the Eastern or Mouiitaiii Uegion, tlio Middle or 
Hilly Hegion, ami the Western or Levul Itcgion; and this division 
('.oincidcB tolerably well witii that made fur tho udiniiiiMtr:ition of 
justice, according to whicU the country is divided into the Euslcrn, 
ill') Middle, and tho Western District The first and the last are 
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ncarlv equal in extent, each comprobondlng about 10,000 square miles, 
but the Middle District is about double that size. 

'The Easteru or Mountain U' gion lies witliin tho ranges of the 
Appalachian Mountains. [Allkuhanv Mountains.] Tho Kittatiiiny 
range, under the local designations of the Stone, iron, Smoky, and 
LTuika Mountains, forms tho boundary between Teimcsseo aiivl North 
Carolina. Wc.st of this ridge, traversing the state nearly north and 
south, is the Chestnut Kidgo ; and farther west, forming the western 
limit of iho inouutaiu region of 'rennessce, is the Cumberland Khlge, 
known elsewhere as Laurel Uidge, which likewise runs in a generally 
northern and southern direction. None of tho mountains exceed 2000 
feet in height. Tho mountain region thus occupies tho tract inclo.aed 
between the Kittatiuuy and (yumbcrhiiid ranges, wliose most elevated 
|».arts are about 70 miles di.stant from one another. 'The northern 
half of this tract is traversed by three minor ridges, which in general 
run parallel to the larger ranges, and thus with the outer ranges form 
four vsiUeys, which are traversed by four of the upper branches of tho 
Tennessee llivor, namely, Powell’s, Clinch, Hol.stoii, and Froiichbroad 
rivers. The valleys aixs rather wirle, but us there is little alluvial laml 
along the watercourses, their surface is uneven uiid broken, and tho 
soil, which cuusists moslly of siliceous gravel, is of iudiffbrent (piality, 
cxcejit in tho valleys of tho liulston and Freuchbroad rivers, wlicrc it 
contiuuH a mixture of clay. Only a comparatively nniall portion of it 
is sti’oiig enough for the growth of wheat ; tho greater part produces 
rjr^e and oats ; but the moimtaius all'ord good pa.sture-grniiiids, and 
large herds of cattle and sheep are kepL The mo.sb ch»vated part of 
the mountains is overgrown w*itli forests of ]>iteh-pino, wliieh yield 
timber, and from wliieh Lir, pitch, and tui'{i«utine are e.xtractcd. The 
country soutii of 35'* 5U' N. lat. can only be called nioiintainoiis iiesr 
the soutiieru x>orbian of the Ivittatinny Itidge and iho Ciiniherlaud 
MouniaLus, tho interior being covered by a siicco.ssiiJfi of iiilU rising 
hardly more than 30U feet above their base. 'I'lio soil of this ti-.icb is 
of iiidiff'ereiit quality, and luo.^tly used as pasture-grouml, but the 
forests contain many large ti'i:e.s, as ]iit(;h-]}iijc, red-cedar, and black 
walnut. Along the watercourses there are .some tracts of moderate 
extent fit for the growtli of c:orn. 

'rJie Hilly or Middle Ucgioii extends from iho Cumberland Moun- 
tains wentwai'il to the Tenuessoo I liver, wiiere it traverses tho state liy 
running from south to north. Tlio geinnvil level of this region is 
Kevin'al liundred feet abiive the sea-lov*i;l, and it is covered with ijume* 
runs hills, which form several continuous ridgtts, such as tli.at which, 
under the iiatnc of Elk Uidge, runs from east to west, near 35" 29' 
N. lat., between the Elk Uiver ami Duck River, '/he watercourses 
are usually' much depressed below the general Icwel, ami most of them 
run in narrow channels. Tiiis tract varitis greatly in fertility. Near 
tho (hiiiibcrlaiid iMountaiiis, and to blie distiince of twenty miles from 
them, the soil consists childly of gravel mixed with limestone, and is 
of tuoderaie fertility; but in general it is bettor than in the mountain 
region, and larger ir.icts are fit for the growth i>f wlieat. The country 
west of this tract is the most fertile portion of Tenno.^sce; it extends 
over the whole of the statu from iiortii to south, and reaches westwanL 
to vS7 ' W. long. The soil is not inferior to the best pai’t of Kentucky, 
and consists of a largo ])orliun of clay and loam mixed with saml and 
gravel. A large ipiautitj^ i>f wheat is {»roduced, but tlie Hta[dc articles 
are tobacco and in:ii/.e. In tlie better lands, especially along the (Jum- 
bcrlaud River, the common produce of inai/.e is from GO to 79 bushels 
for one, and in other places 49 or 5U busluds. Tho forests, which still 
cover a great part of the surface, consist chiell^' of usli, elm, black 
and houe^' locust, mulberry, sugar-maple, and the wild pliiiii ; 
wild grapes are abundant. 'The western clidtricts, or those which lie 
near the 'reuuosstuf River, and extend about 39 miles east of it. are 
Icssliill^', but lhe3* are also less fertile; they produce the sanii! articles, 
but the crops are less plentiful. In S'liiie plac.'s cotton is cultivated. 

The Western or Level Region lies betwetui tlie 'J'ennessee and 
Mississippi rivers. The surfaci; is traveivoil b\’ some swells of high 
gi'ound ; but tbo north-west districts are nearly a dead level, which 
destanids imperceptibly to the banks of the Mississippi, where it 
terminates in a large woodcil swamp, called tlie W'ood Swamp. This 
level tract is very unhealthy' and but thinly' ])eopled. In thi'so regions 
every kind of grain is grown, and cotton ami tobacco are extensively 
cultivated. 

Jf^ilrwjraidtij awl Commauicatio^ia, — Niirnerous rivers drain this 
stale ; some of them have a long course, and arc navigable for steam- 
bleats for a considerable distance ; tho others are of much value for 
xuccliaiiicul ])iirposes. The Mississippi forms its western boundary for 
1G9 miles, and is of great criiiimercial iinporiaiico. [Mrssissii'i'i. J 

The TcnmisHce River rises with mimevous branches in the Appala- 
chian Mountains : the most remote of these branches originate in 
Virginia near 37'* N. lat. and 81" 20' W. long., and run south-west. 
The largest braiiclicsare the (Jlinch and Ilolston rivers ; they unite with 
other branches, which rise in North Uarolina, in the country inclosed 
by the llluo Ridge and tho Iron Mountains, niiil tu*oak through^ the 
last-mentioned cliuiu. The largest of tlieui are the Freiichbroatl Uiver, 
the Teiiuossoe, ami the liiwassce. After these numerous bpauohes 
have uiiiled, the Tennessee traverses tlie mountain knot between 34" 
and 3:>‘' 29' N. lat. It pa-^ses through tlic ridge, which on the south is 
called Tiook-oiit Mountains, and on the north VVahloii's Range, witli 
great iiiijicluosity over a rocky boil : this place is called tbo Buck. Its 
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couRMs within the mountain tract in very rapid, and it escapos fi'om it 
by another gap near Fort Deposit, in Alabama. At this place it 
chaugee tho south-west oourfio into a wostisru course, and after draining 
Alabama for about 200 miles, returns to Tennessee. In Alabama 
the river widens from two to throe niilcs, and in this part thf-ro ai'e 
extensive rocky shoals, which are known nndci* tho nsitno of the Mussel 
Shoals, and occupy for seven or eight miles the wliole the bed. A 
canal 30 inilcH long enables stcamhoUts to avoitl these falls ; the navi- 
gation is unimpeded for nearly 250 miles ab<)ve tbc-rio falls up to the 
Suck. The lower coiir^o of tho Tennessee Jtiver, as far as it^Hes 
within Tennessee, is from south to iiortli. After having entered Ken- 
tucky it gradually deeliufs to the west, ami falls into tho Ohio. The 
whole oourse of the Teunessco exceeds 1000 miles ; its descent from 
its source to its mouth is about 1700 feet. 

Q’lie Cumberland rises in Kentucky, in tho valley formed by the 
(Cumberland Mountains and the Laurel Mountains, and tni verses the 
Rouih-c'nsteru district of that state by a general western course ; after 
a run of about 1 5() miles it tiuns to the south-west and enters U'cnneii'flee, 
where it soon resumes its western course, it drains tho nni*th»ni 
districts of TcnncBsco t»y a course of above 200 miles ; and tuniing 
grailually more to the north, re-enters Kentucky, where its geneitii 
course is to the north. It falls into tbu Ohio a few miles above the 
mouth of the Tennessee. This river runs about 000 miles, and as the 
current is very gentle, the navigation is easy fur m1oo])h and steal iihoats 
ns far as Nashville, 200 inilcs from its tiioulii. Steamboats have 
ascended to Ihirkesville in Kentucky, but their usual upward limit is 
Carthage, at the confluence of the Caney Fork. The iip])er coiu*Ke is 
obstructed by extensive shoals in several places. 

There are no canals in the state, but several of the rivers have been 
improved and rendered navigable by artificial ndjiniets. In all, there 
are twelve lines of railway in Tcuuesace, having, on the Ist of January, 
18.5.'}, a total of 517 miles in ojteraiion ; and upwards of 000 miles are 
stated to bi*- in course of cotistriiction. 'J'he chief milway centres arc 
Nsishville and Knoxville. From Nashville lines diverge northwards 
towanls Louisville, (Jincinnati, Arc. \ eastward towards Charleston and 
S.avanuah; soutli wards towards Mobile and New Orleans; and westwards 
towards the Mississippi at Memphis, Ac. From Knoxville lines diverge 
to Louisville, Richmond, and the South Atlantic ports. 

Ceotmjy and Mineraloffy* — There is a considerable diversity of geolo- 
gical fiirtnaiions in the state. Tjower Silurian strata, kiiowui as the 
Stone Uiv« r and Nashville groups, occupy a considerable portion of 
the centre of Tennessee. A narrow strip of Upper Silurian, locally 
designated gray liinestotie, and by Mr. Salbirtl the Ilarpeth and 
Teune$«Beo llivcr gnnip, extends along the whole of tins eaHtcni border 
of the state. Strata belonging to the Devonian formation, compiising 
the upper gray limestciue, and extending to a depth of fixim one to 
two hundred feet, traverse the» state from north to Houth, west 4»f bf>th 
the U|}pcr and Lower Silurian deposits. Carboniferous rocks arc 
extensively developed around the ('entml Silurian gron]i. The Lower 
Carboniferous strata consist of black slate, siliceous, encrinital, and 
(jolitic limestone. Upper C’arbonifermis strata, or coal measures, 
traverse the state from south-west to north-east, and form a connecting 
link between the great coal basins of the Ohio and I’eiiiisylvania, and 
those of Alabama. West of tho Devonian formation is a broad l»clt 
of cretaceous rooks ; and west of these, lying along the Mississippi 
Hiver, are tertiary and recent deposits. 

The eastern iiiid middle sections of the state possess considerable 
mineral weallli. Cold has been found in small riiiautitics in the 
mountains boi'dcring on North Carolina. Lead exists in thes same 
luoiintainSy but is not much worked. Inai oro is found in great 
abundance along the (Cumberland Kiver; about 45,000 tons are pro- 
duced annually. Copper lias been found, and is expected to allurd rich 
workings, (^ual of tolerable quality is obtained in the Cniiiberlaiid 
Mcmntaiiis, but owing to the inaccessible jJo.«ijtiori of tho mines, is 
only aivailable for local use. Limestone and marble are got in the 
Cuiiiberlaiid Mountains ; and nitre in iibundance in sonie extensive 
caves near the mountain region. Salt-springs are niimcron.i in tho 
eastern ixirt of the state, where are also sulphur and other mineral 
springs, 

Ciitnaie, PmlncUom, cf-tf. — The soil and general character of its 
products have been already noticed. The climate is mild and on the 
whole s«*ilubrions, the exceptions being tho low valleys and th»> borders 
of the great rivers. In the countries west of the Cumberland range 
tho rivers are generally covered with ico for a few days in the winter. 
Snow falls to the depth of ten inches, but seldom lies more than 
twelve or fifteen days on the gi'ound. In winter and spring a con- 
siderable quantity of rain falls ; but in the other seasons rain is not 
frequent^ nor docs it continue for any length of time. The air in 
some parts of I'eunessee is remarkable for its dryness. 

Tho agricultural products are similar to tliose of tho valley of the 
Ohio in general, with tlie aildition of cotton, which is largely* grown in 
the Routif and west. The chief grain crop is of maize, above .50 millinn 
hiisbels of which arc annually raised. Wheat Ls grown in conBiderublo 
quantities, but not so extensively ns formerly. Oats arc very largely 
raised, liioe is grown to some extent. Tobacco forma one of tlie 
leading products, from 20 to 80 million pounds being grown annually. 
Cnne-Hu^r, flax, and hemp, are also important crops in some districts. 
Both common and sweet potatoes ore extensively cultivated. The 


sugar maple abounds. Ju the eastern part of tho state are e.\tenBivc 
pine forests, from which turpentine, tnr, Ac., are obtained. 

The raising of cattle, chiefly for export to tho south, is a principal 
employment in tho eastern part of Tennessee. ITorses, sheep, and 
swine are also reared in largo numbers, liuflaloes were once nuni«- 
rous, but tlioy have entirely disappeared ; the elk and moose-deer arc 
only found in the mountain region, whore deer are still abundant. 
Bears, pumas, wild-cats, wolves, bcjivers, otters, and musk-rjits arc 
still met with, llacoons, foxes, squirrels, Ac., are numerous. 
I'licasunts, partridges, pigeons, swans, w'ild turkeys, ducks, and geese 
abound. Fish are found in all the rivers, but not very abundantly. 

Manufactnren and Commerce, — Although there are no great niaim- 
facturing towns in the state, there is a cousidonible amount of manu- 
facturing industry displayed in and around Nashville, Knoxville, 
Memphis, Ac., and several villages possess extensive works. Tho chief 
inanufacturoB arc of cotton and woollen goods, iron, machinery, hard- 
ware, tobacco, paper, earthenware, cord, carriages, satldlery, Ac. The 
grist-, flour-, and saw-Tuills employ about a thinl of the capital invested 
ill uiaiiiifiictui'os. There are likewise numerous tauneries and distil- 
leries, together witli breweries, brick-yards, Ac. 

TeuneHsee has no direct foreign commerce, its products being 
furwanlud, and its imjsirts received, by way of Now Orleans and tlio 
South Atlantic ports, and northwards by way of Pittsburgh aiui the 
lakes. The iiiteriiai trade is very large. 

JJivtaionXf *(•/;. — Teiiiierisee is divided into 7il counties; 2S in 

Eastern, 82 in Middle, and ID in Western Tennessee, Nashville is 
the political capital and the largest town in tho state. Tlic'rct are finv 
towns of much size; tho following are among the most important : 
the population is Unit of 18.50 - 

JSiashvilley tho capital, is a city and ])ort of entry, situated on an 
elevated blull* on the left bank of tho Lninberland lliver, 120 milos 
from its mouth, and 714 miles S.W. from VVashingtoii, in P' N. bit., 
hG 40' W. long. : population, 10,478. Nashville stands in tho midst 
of a district rich in agricultural and iiiinertil wealth, and is ra]iidly 
increasing in trade and ])opn1atioti since it has been made tho ciuitru 
of a well pluniicd system of railways. The city is regularly laid out, 
coutaius a spacious state-house, court-house, niiivursity, state pri.soii, 
liiiiatic asylum, 14 churches, sonio of them large und liamlsoine 
odiliccs ; numerous schools, and other public buildings. Considerable 
manufactures aro carried on, and there is an exteiisivi^ rivt!r trade. In 
I8f)(l Nashville district ownt'd river stoainors amounting to Il7i*7 tons. 
In tho vicinity of the city is Franklin (/ollege. Five daily and seven 
weekly newspapers arc published at Nashville. 

ClarkitinUe, at the confluence of Ued liiver with Cumbi'-rland Biver, 
4(hnileKN. W.from Nashville, is ax>lace of considerable trade. Ciduinbia, 
the cajiital of Maury count}^ situated on the Duck Uiver, about 40 
miles H.S.W. from Nashville, population about 2h0(), is likewi.ut) a 
place of local importance, and the :'eat of Jackson College. J\no:rriflr, 
a city aud the capital of Knox county, slaiids on the river llolstoii, 
at the head of the navigation, DiU inilcs E. by 8. from Nashville: 
population, 2(»7fl. It is one of the chief centres of the state railway.**, 
aud a])pearM likely to become an important curnmenMal town. The 
city is regularly laid out, contains a court-hniiHe iiinl othi'r county 
buildings, si^veral churches and schools, F.aRt TennesKeo College, ami 
other public buildings. Memphis, ugxI to Nashville the chief town 
ill Tennessee, stands on a bluif on tlie Mississi]>pi Uiver, near the 
south-western corner of the state, about. 200 miles W.S.W. from 
Nashville : population, 8880. Meiiqihis has considerable cotton .and 
other uiuiiufacbories, and is said to be likely to ri.se into some con- 
sequence ns a commercial city, A navy-yard is e.stablisbcd hiire 
callable of building vessels of the largest size. None of its ))ublic 
buildings arc of much architectural value. Murfrevsborvayhy the 
cnpitfil of Uutherford county, and formerly the capital of the state*, 
occupies an elevated site on a Virancdi of Stone River, liO miles S.K. 
by S. from Nashyillc : population, 1017. It is a ]ilace of coiisiderablo 
trade, being the centre of a fertile corn and toViacco district. It con- 
tains the usual county buildings, churclics, schools, Ac. ; also Union 
Baptist College. 

J/istary and Cvnstitufion, — The first settloraciits In Tonnessee were 
made aWiit the Tuiddlc of tho last century, but in ITflo they were 
destroyed by the Cherokees, then the posHOHSurs of this country, from 
the northern and central part of which they were expelled 'in 1780. 
Since that time the number of settlomoiits has continuously iiicrcaRod. 
Up to 1700 Tennessee formed a part of North Carolina, but in that 
year it was ceded b}'^ that state to tho United iStates, wlio in 1794 
converted it into a territory. In 179G it ivas admitted ^to tho 
Union as a sovereign state. 

The original constitution of Tcnnossco was ameinlcd in 1 834. By 
it tho right of voting is vested in (wory white ninlc citizen 21 years 
old — every man to be coiiRidcrcd white who is a competent witness in 
a cutu't of justice. No person who denies tho being of a Ood, or tho 
existence of a future stale of rewards aud pimishmonts can hohl any 
office ill the state. The general assembly cannot emancipate slaves 
without the consent of their owner.'*. 

The legislature consists of a Senate of not more than one-third tho 
nnmljer of representatives (at present composed of 25 members), and 
a House of UepreHentatives of 75 iiicnibera. The executive power is 
vested in a governor, who, like the members of the legislature, is 
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ciiDseu by the oloctora for iho term of two youra. The judges of the 
Buprome and inferior courts are elected by the people for tho term of 
eight years. 

Tho total public debt of the state was I'etomed in October 1853 at 
7,100,0G5 dollars, of which the absolute debt amounted to 5,746,85(1 
dollars, aud the contingent debt to .1,353,269 dollars. The toiid 
ruveuuo of the atate for the same year waa 1,202,046 dolloi's, and tho 
expenditure 1,218,387 dollars. Tho state iiiilitia at the last return 
was composed of 71,252 men, of whom 3607 were commissioned 
oilicers. Tlie number of public schools in the state in 1850 was 
2667, witli 2804 tt'achers, aud 103,651 pupils. There are 8 colleges 
aud 4 thoologicad, modical, and law schools in the state. 

{StaliaticaL Octzdtlevr of tho Vniteil States; Seventh (Jewnut of the 
Uoilvd States; Troost, iieologicai Stiivet/ of Tennessee.; Marcjou. (/fio- 
loqical of the United Sfafes ; Ainci'ican Almanac fur 1855, &o.) 

* T EN NSTADT. [ Ekku iit-I 
TE N OS. f A KCiiirKLAGO, Orecian,'] 

TI'jNTEROEN, Kent, a market-town, municipal borough, and the 
scat of u Toor-Jjaw Union, in the parish of Touterden, is Nitiiaied in 
51" 4' JN. lilt., O'" 41' K. long., distant 10 miles S.S.E. from Maidstone, 
and .'i5 miles iS.E. from London. Tlie ]iopiilaiiou of the borough in 
1851 was 3901. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
cuuncillurs, of whom one is mayor. The living is a vicarage in tho 
ai'ehdt;iieoni'y of Maidstone and diocese of Canterbury. Teuterchni 
l*nor>liaw Union contains 11 jiarishes and townships, with an area of 
46,889 acn!H, and a populaiion in 1851 of 11,279. 

TentcrdeiJ is a iiieiiiber of tho eiinjiio port of Rye. The town 
Btiiiuls on an eminenec, in a ricli agrieiiltural district. G'lie olitireh is 
:i s]i:ieioiiH and iiamlsome edilloo, chiefly of ]icr])undicnlar chametcr, 
loiviiig SI lofty tower at tin? west end, to ivhicli a beueoii was foriii(‘rly 
:it,tiic!ii*d. It wiiH as early as tho Kith century a ])Optdar saying that 
“ '1*1 iilenlen stee])]e was the cause of Cioodwin Siiiuls.” This has lioen 
supposed to <}t'igiiiate from tho circumstance of the funds destined f«)r 
ke< j ling up Sandwich ll.'tvcii hiiviiig been apfiliod to the htiildiug of 
th is claireh. There are plarjcs of woivihip for Wesleyan Methodists, 
llryaiiiteH, Jlaptisls, ami li nitariaiis ; N atioiial schools, partly eudowisd ; 
a iiritish school; l)r. (hirtis’s endowed school for girls; two (kniitiier- 
ciiil schools ; an atlioiaeiiiii ; aud a mutual improvement society. The 
tovvndiall is a modern building. The market is hchl cjii Fritlay; mid 
a yearly fair fi>r c:itlle, wool, &e , on tlie first M(»uday in May. A 
county court is held in tho town. 

^rUOS, now called Jimlruiii, a town of 1<jiiin, situated on tho sotitli 
side of a peninsula Ijetween tho (iiilf of »Smyrua and the (Julf of 
(‘la/oiii<m:e, veri near (Jape Coorco, in 3S ' 15' N. hit., 26' 3(P E, long. 
It was originally oolunisi;d hy ^Miiiyie from Orehomenus, aiul afterwards 
sirengthenetl hy colonies from Atlions and Iheulia. Tt os was one of 
the twelve cities which forined the eonfideiacy' of tho Puiiioinuni 
Ulerod., i. 112). It was also one of the four cities of Ionia which 
}):Lrtici|}aled in the JielJcniiiiii at Naiie.ratis in Egyfit, in the time of 
Amrisis, (Herod., ii. 178,) (In the oomjiiest of Jtinia by < ’yu'us the 
Ti-ians n*tirctl tii Abdera in Tlmicc, ivhere they founded a colony 
which eelipsed tho panmt state. (llero<l., i. 168.) At tho battle of 
Lade J7 'J'eian ships are. meiilioncd among the forces of the (Irocks. 
^’eoa ivas the birtli- place of A]iellieoii, the preserver of tho works of 
Aristotle, and of Anacreon, who is represented on tho coins of the 
city playing on his lyre, it a.]ipears from ll\\v (xxxvii. 2S) that it 
]ia<l two porbi, »iiie in front of the city, which is now partly dry iiml 
oliokod up witli sand; and tho other, (lone, 4 miles to the iiortli- 
wi^st, this eiitiMUoo to wiiieli was so narrow ns liartTly to admit 
two ships at a tiim* ; it is now the site of tlio eastio and town of 
Sigha-.jik. ,'J'lie site of Te«>H is now covered with olivo-trocs and coni- 
iii'lds, divided by walls and iiedge-rows. Tlie city walls, of which triiees 
are extant, were about .5 miles in circuit. (Jhandler found reniaiiis of 
the temple, of riacelnis and a tlieatro. Hamiltcm moiitioiis se.voral 
othtu* teiiiploH and ruins, and tho mole of Iho city harbour, on which 
are still seen “several projecting stones tiTiniiiating in a ring,” for tlie 
]iurposc of mooring vesschs to tlie <]uay. | Asia vol. ii., pp. 11 

— 17.] At a short disiaiict^ east of Siglia-jik are the i.elebrated marble- 
quarricH, in which several gigaiitie blocks, chisclle<1 and marked for 
sumo gre it building, still lie. The Teiatis believed that ilaechiis ivas 
born thoiv, and on his a'jcouut their territory was saere<l, or protected 
against violation. 

TET'KJ. [Mii-xieu.] 

TEPLTTZ. [IMi-ljt/.] 

TERAMO. lAjutiizzo.) 

TEUUEIRA. fAzoiiKB.] 

^J'EllLlNa. [Kbsk.\'.] 

TEKI JZZl. I Bakj, Tkiiiia lu.] 

TERMINI. [PALEiiMO, province of.] 

UMCRMOLT. Lf^ANNio.] 

T ERMONIIE. [ Dkndkumonde.] 

TERMON KEUKAN. ILoutii.J 

TERNATE, one of tho Moluccas, situated near O'" 50' N. lat., 
127" 20' E. long., is lo miles long and abtuit 5 luiloa wide. Its sove- 
reign is ill poHsesflion of a considerable portion of the islands of (lilolo 
and ( JeleliuH. The 1 )utch have an establishmout on the island at Fort 
Orange, which numbers about 3000 residents. Tho northci'n group 
of the Moluccas is sumctiuius called the Tomato Islands. 


Tho greater part of the island couaista of a volcanic mountain 4095 
feet above the eea-level. The remainder of the ialaml is very fertilOj 
and affords rice and the other productions of the Indian Archipelago! 
The llutoh have i^oently made Ternate a free port. Tho exports are 
— rice, edible birds-neats, trepang, aharka-fius, tortoiao-shella, aninll 
pearls, and lories. The inhabitants are Malays, who have embraced 
Islam. The king is dependent on the Dutch. ^ 

Ternate was first visited by the Portuguese in 1521, and some years 
afterwards they formed a settlomcnt, which ]iaaajd into tlie hands of 
the Dtiioh in 1606, who in 1680 reduced tho king to a stato of depend- 
once on them, and enlaiged thoir establishineut. lii 1797 it was taken, 
together with Amboynii, by the English, who restored it at the peace 
in 1801 ; it was again taken in 1810, and again given up to Holland 
by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 

TERM. fSi'OLKTo.J 

TERRACl'NA, a town in the States of the Church, near the 
Nca))olitan frontier, about 56 miles S.E. fi-om Rome, has about 4000 
iiihabitauta. The old town, which is built on tho site of tho ancient 
An^'iir, rises in the form of an amphitheatre on the slope of a calca- 
reous rock, whiish is a projcctum of tho ridge called Monti Lepiui, 
leaving but a narrow strip of land between it and the sea, along which 
ruTiH tho high road to Naples in the track of the ancient Via Appia. 
Along tho road ara the mudoni htiihUngs of Terrauiiia, consisting of 
tlie post-hotiRO and inns, ciistum-house, granaries, ami otlicr structures 
for public use. Tlie old harbour, wliich was restored by tho emperor 
Antoninus, has been long sinoc filled up, but I'emains of the mole arc 
still seen. Tho old town is an ii-sseuiblage of poor-looking lioiisc.'t, 
perched Olio above another, surroiiiidod and overtopped by white cliH's, 
which ai*e rcou from afar. (Horace, ' Sat.,* i. 5.) Above all rises tlie 
cathedml with its lofty steeple; an elegant ]»jihw?o built hy Pius VI. ; 
the I'omuina of the x^ahiee called that of Tliootloric, which is a structure 
of the 5th century of our era, and is situated on the suniinit of the 
iiill, aud about 6(Ki feet above the sea ; and an old ca-stle raised in the 
midtilo agc.'J. liornains of an ancient theatre are also s«seii. The 
cliinute of Torraciua is very mild and genial in winter, but uuwholc- 
Boiiie in summer. 

was a thriving town of thcVolsci; was tukrn h}'' tlic Romans 
ill the year js.c. 493 ; was retaken by f-iirprisc in Ji.r. 399 ; and taken 
again by the Ronians three years after, it afterwards became a 
lioinaii colony by the name of Tarracina. 'riie Temple of .liipiter at 
Tarraciiiii is mentioned by Livy. (Uivy, iv. .09 ; v. 10-13 ; xwiii. 11.) 
TERRA Ni)VA. iSiuiMj 
TEJtR A SSON . [J )UK non x J3.1 
TERRE-HAUTE. [Imu.ixa.] 

TEURE-NOIRE. llaiiitK.l 

TERRINUTON, ST. CLEMENTS. [Xoimdi.k.J 

TERSCTIELLINU. [FniicM.XM) ; JIoi.i,am...] 

TER UK I i. [AiiAtaiN.] 

T ESC HEN. [Mokama.J 

TETJUJUy, (iloucesti rsliiro, an ancient market-town, ami tlie seat 
of ii J*oor-Law Union, in tho jiarisli of Tetbiiry, Is sitiiatcil near tlm 
Wiltshire b{»rder, on elevated ground, in 51" 3S' N.lat., 2 ’ 9' NV. Ion.?., 
distant about 20 miles S. by E. from (lloiieester, and 98 miles W. by 
N. from liondon. The population of tbe town in 1851 was 2t»15. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Gloucester iiml diocese 
of tlloiicoster and Rristul. Tetbury Poor-Law Union contains 13 
parislies and townships, with an ami of 25,611 acres, and a popula- 
tion in 1851 of 6,254. The mainifactnrc of woollen cloth eiiijdoys 
Koiiie of the iuhahitaiiU. 'JMic market day is Wednesda}*. Fairs arc 
held three tiiiie.s a year for checsi^, cattle, sheep, horses, &e. 'J*hi: 
parish church was rebuilt in 1784, with the exception of the tower; 
a modern spire was placed on tin' tower. 'The RapLists and Jnihf- 
]»endents have chapels, ami tJmre are a Gram mar .school, a savings bank 
and tihiiHhoiiHes for eight pour persons. 

TK'TFGUD. I LiJSi'oi.Nsm 
TETTE. [MuzAMimn^K (’oast.] 

ThTTPE N1 1 AL L. i • n > iii ». u n k e. J 

TETIJAN. [.MAinuTo.] 

TEVERgNE river. [Roma, Gom.mka di.] 

TEVlOTDAldC. 1 Roxi;L:imiisiiiKE.J 

TEWKESBLJRV, GlouecstorRhiri', an ancient markiTt town, luiini- 
cipal and ])arliamcutary boroiigb, and tin? seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in tlie parish and himdrod of TewkeHbury, is situated on the left bunk 
of tho Upper Avon, near its juticiiori with tho Sovern, in 51" 59' 
N. hit., 2" 19' W. long., distant 10 miJo.-j N.N.Ji. from Gloucester, 193 
niilcR W.N.W. fixmi iamdon by load, and 130 miles by tlie Great 
WcRteru and Bristol and Birin high am rail ways. The population of 
tlie borough in 1851 was 5878. The borough is governed by 4 alder- 
men and 12 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns 2 members 
to the Impeiial IVrliament. Tlie living is a vicarage in tlie archdea- 
conry of Gloucester and iliocase of Gloucester and Bristol. Tewkes- 
bury l*oor-Law Union contains 23 parislirjs and townships, witli au 
area of 38,918 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 15,131. 

'J'ho immediate neighbourhood ol’ Tewkesbury is siibjoet to iloodn. 
Within half a mile of the town is a handsome iron bridge of one arch, 
172 feet in span, over the Severn ; and there is an ancient bridge of 
several arches over the Avon, with a causeway leading from it to the 
above-mentioned iron bridge. Towkcsbuiiy has returned two members 
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to parliament Rince the 7th James I. The town appears to bo of 
Saxon origin. Early in the 8th century two brothers^ dukes of Mercia^ 
founded a momlstery here, which became the cliiof seat of tlie monks 
of Oranbonio. A great battle was fought oh the 14th of May 1471 
within half a mile of Ttiwkesbury, when the Lancastrians sustained a 
disastrous defeat. In 1844 the town was taken by the parliamcntaiy 
forces, who held it until tho close of the war. 

The principal manufacture carried c»n in Tcwkesbuiy is the cotton 
and lambs-wuol hosiery. On the Avon are several com*iiiiils. Tewkes- 
bury possesses an extensive carrying tnule on the fcJevom and Avon. 
A short branch-line juins the Bristol and Birmingliaui railway. The 
collegiate church of the ancricut monastery, now the parish church, is 
a noble structure of Normnii date, and consists of a nave, choir, and 
transejds, with a tower rising from tlie centre, 6U))ported on massive 
and lofty piei-s with circular arches. Tho Wesleyan Methodists, 
Jiide])eudcntK, Baptists, .'iiid Quakers have phices of worship. There 
are a Free Grammar school ; National, British, and Infant schools ; a 
SiiviugH hank ; nlin.-houscs ; and several medical and other charities. 
Besides the town -hull and borough court-room, there are a jail, potii- 
teiiiiary, and house of correction. A county court is held in iiic town. 
'I'lio inurket-liouse is a hnndsoriio building, with Boric cohnniis and 
jnlasters Htipporiing a iiediinent in front. There are a small theatre, 
and a public library and news-room. Tho market-days ant Wednesday 
and Suturclaj'. Eight fairs arc lield in the year. In the vicinity in a 
race-cniirst^ where races take ]ihico niiiiually. 

TF.X AS, one of tho United States of North America, lies between 
26" and ^6'* 30' N. lat., 30' and ] 06^* W. Jong. It is bounded E. 
by the state of Louisiana ; K.lil. by that of Arkansas ; N. the Indian 
territory; W. by the territory New Mexico; S.W. by the republic 
of Mexico; nucl 8. by the Gulf of Mexico. Its greatest length from 
north to south is 700 miles ; its greatest widtli from east to west, SOO 
The area in entimated at 320,520 square miles, or nearly equal 
to the united areas of Great Britain and Franco. The population in 
1350 was 2J2,.')02 (of whom 5S,161 were slavea). or 0*65 to the square 
mile. This liowever does not include the liidiaiis, chiefly occujiyiug 
tlie hill country, who were in 1353 estimated by tlic Coiumissiouer 
of Indian AfTairs at 2S^000. The federal representative poimlation 
according to the (^Jeiisus of 1350 was 189,327, in which uumbor tbree- 
fifths of tho slaves arc included. This, according to the present ratio 
of ruiirescutatiou, imtitles the state to send two representatives to 
Goiigrcss. To the Senate, like each of the other United States, Texas 
sends two members. 

8nr/ac<!, Uydrogravhy^ drc. — The surface of so vast a country is of 
course greatly varied, but it may be broadly described as coiiiprisiug 
a low and level region, an undulating or prairie tract, and n hilly or 
inouiitaiiinus district, niisworiiig generally to what have been called 
Southern and Eastern, Middle, and Western Texas. 

Tbn level region occujues the entire coast, and roaclios CO or SO 
miles into the interior. For 19 or 12 miles inland tho country is 
subject to inundaiion, but bcliind this swampy tract it rises imper- 
ceptibly for some iiiiles, and then stretches out in a w'ide plain vrith a 
ucai'ly level surface. 'J'his plain is from 1 0 to 30 feet above tlie W'atci'- 
courses, and with the exception of tho low bottoms along tlic banks 
of tho rivers, it is not subject to inundation. 'I'lie tide, though it 
varies only fmm two to three feet, ascends the river.s to the dislaucc of 
45 or 50 miles from the sea in n straight line. The whole of the 
plain is wooded, witli tlic exception of tlie liighoat tracts of land 
between the rivers, which arc dc.stitutc of tree.s, and exhibit fine 
prairies. The fores'^ consist of difierent kinds of oak, hickory, iron- 
wood, sugar-maple, and other useful trees, which arc found in the 
southern states of tho American Union. 'I'lie whole of this tract is in 
]irocess of conversion into an itntiieusc field, producing cotton, maize, 
w’heat, tobacco, and every kind of jdants and fruit-trees which grow 
in tho temperate zone and on the borders of the tropics ; the sugar- 
cane fiourisLos here, but is not much cultivated, 

'rhe undulating country at the back of this jdaiii, iliough naturally 
less fi.-rtile, lins n inoi*e genial and healthy climate, and with moderate 
culture appears capable of producing almost unlimited supplies of 
com, cotton, and tobacco, wdiile the uplands iifibrd vast and excellent 
graziiig-grouiidH, being covered w'itli grass, which maintains its verdure 
during many mouths. Tliis is the most populous and productive 
portion of tho state. The country between the river-bottoms gene- 
rally rises from them with a gentle acclivity to an elevation of 2UU to 
400 foot, and presents for the most part an undulating surface, on 
which isolated hills of moderate elevation arc dispersed. By far the 
greatest part of this tract is destitute of trees, which occur only in 
isolated clumps about tho bases and declivities of the hills, and at 
considerable distances from one another. 

Western Texas, the hilly and mouiilainous district, includes tlio 
Foiithem portion of the Sierra Sagramento, and a nearly pandlel range j 
on the east called the Guadalupe Mountains. This region is little 
known, being ns yet left to the Indian tribes, chiefly Cumauches, to 
the wild animals, and to the hunter. Many of the xiiuunluiuH are 
believed to rise more than 2000 feet above their bases. Moat of the 
rivers of Texas have their origin in the mountain rogiou, and American 
writers Hpeculato freely on what it may become when the * water-power’ 
is fairly turned to account. 

Texas owes much of its great capability for agricultural purposes 
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to its numerous yivera and the regularity of their courae. Nearly all 
tho rivers, i^ven those which run only 50 milds, are navigable for small 
craft in the greatest jmrt of their oourse. ^ The most remarkable of 
these rivers from west to east are — the Rio OrandOf noticed under 
Mexico, between which country and 'J'exas it forms the boumlary; 
the Rio jVhcccs, which flows about 250 miles With a general soutli. 
eastern course; the San Antonio ; the Rio Guadalupe, which falls into 
a laguue forming the harbour of Kapiritu 8anto ; the Colorado, or 
Red River of Texa», which traverses in its upper course the mountain 
' tract of San Saba, flows upwards of 4 00 miles, and fulls into the laguno 
constituting the harbour of Matagorda ; the Rio Rraeos, or Brazou dc 
Dios, whoso origin is near to that of tlie Ued River, and which, flowing 
chiefly in u south-son tli-ensterly direction, inbcrscclB nearly tho centre 
of Texas and the most fertile districts, and enters the sea aftor a 
course of more than 400 miles ; and the Rio Trinidad, which, after 
a course of more tlinii SOU miles in a south-south-easterly dii'cction 
through a very fertile tract, falls into Galveston Bay. Itod River and 
Sabine River, which separate Texas fi*om the Indian territory nud 
Ijouisiana, arc noticed under Louisi.\na. The Sabine has a length of 
350 miles, and is navigable for 150 miles, and much higher, by keel boats. 
Before reaching the gulf it expands into a lake 30 miles long and 8 miles 
wide. The bar at its mouth has 4 feet of water over it at low tide. 

There are several good harbours along the const The low co!i.;t 
is skirted by ii number of long flat islands, separated from the main 
by narrow stniits ; but tlicwn are much deeper than those farther 
south, and uflbrd in several places good aiiehornge for vesseLs of 
modemte burden. The bars at the inoutlis of the rivers have tolerably'' 
deep water on them, and thci'o is no ])art of the extensive Gulf of 
Mexico which has more or better harboiirs, b:iys, nnd inlets than 
those of Tox«ir. There arc no lakes of any importance in the state ; 
an<l no canals have 3 'et been constructed. 

A southern I’acitic niilway is to cross Texas from Ct'ist to west-, and 
soveml other railways are ])rojec:led, but none have as yet been carx'ied 
into execution. The ordinary roads are many of them well laid nut, 
and in good condition. 

iicoltigy, Mimrnlogy, <5c. — The geologicaT features of Texas liave 
been but cursorily examined. The inouiitaiuoiis country eonsiNt.s 
chiefly of igneous and luetiimorphic rocks. In the ciLsterii portion 
of ibis district a considerable belt of Lower Saluriaii strahi has Ixa'ii 
observed. North of this, along the Saba River, carboiiifcrouH strata 
occur. Much of tins centre nutl north of the state a])pears to belong 
to the cretaceous s^^stem of rocks; while the whole of the Itsvid ivgion, 
and the low districts bordering the Gulf of Mexico, consist of tcrliai'y 
and recent dc[ioHitH. 

In minerals the state is believed to be very rich. Gold has been 
found along several of the siiiidler streams of the western portion of 
the mountain district. Silver also occurs in the hill country, and ih*> 
silver-mine of Saba is said to have been one of the ricliest in America 
during the Spanish occupation. Irou ore fippeui'.s to be very widely 
dilfused. J^ead and copper have also been found in several placet^, 
(^oal occui*s on the 'rrinidail and Brazos rivers. Alum is obtaiinal in 
two or ilircc places. Suit occurs very i^xtejisivcdy in salt si^riiigs and 
laguiies ; large qunutitics aiv. annually taken from a salt lake near the 
Rio Grande. l\>tash and soda are also obtained in dry seasons near 
the salt laguiies. Asphaiturn is obtained on the eousL. From Uio 
liineHione of the prairie country nbundaiicc of lime is obtaiued. lied 
and white sandstone, or freestone, may be fpiarricd through a lar:^'t‘ 
portion of the state. A soft white stone, which becomes quite bard 
on exposure? to the aimosphens and is very useful for building pur- 
poses, is found ill several places along the eastern side of the bill 
country. Agate, clialcedony, and jasper, are found. »Suliqe, white lunl 
blue sulphur, and other mineral springs, said to possess coiisiderabhi 
curative properties, arc very numerous. 

Climate, Productions, dsc . — The tenqicraiiiro varies according to Ibo 
locality, from tropical to temperate ; yvt, except along p:i]'t.s of tin: 
const and the rivers where subject to iuuudations, the climate is said 
to be generally jileasaut and salubrious — iu some places cmiueutly so. 
The summer beat is modified by rafresliihg breezes, which Ixlow 
almost uninterruptedly from the south. In winter, ice is seldom seen, 
except ill the northern part of tho state, 'fexas has periodical winds : 
from March to November they are from the south, and little rain 
falls; the rest of the yeiu* northerly winds prevail, and in. December 
and January they arc strong and keen. 

The characteristics of the soil and productions have been noticed 
in speaking of the surface of ilio country. Cotton has now become 
the staple of Texas: it generally grows well and of good quality; 
that grown along the coast is said to be little inferior to the celebrated 
Georgian Sea Island cotton. Tobacco also tlirivos well, und is becom- 
ing an important product of the state. Tho sugar-cane flourishes, but, 
as already noticed, eugagGs very little attention from the Texan 
farmer. All the cereals produce abundant crops. Maize is the chief 
grain staple : two crops of it arc frequently obtained annually. Wheat 
and oats are the next in importance among the cereals, and both arc 
I grown extensively. Buckwheat, rye, and millet are also grown. Rico 
is somewhat largely cultivated, luid its culture could be very greatly 
extended. Both common and sweet potatoes are largely raised. 
Indigo, vanilla, and the ohili, or cayenne pepper, are indigenous almost 
throughout tho state. 
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All kinds of fruit ripen well. Tbo vino grows lokunmilyi and it 
Appears probable tliat Texas will become^ a wine-growing ooiintry. 
The orange, lemon, fig, pieach, nectarine^ pine-apple, olive, paw-paw, 
plutn, apple, gooseberiy, and many other fruits of both southern and 
northern climes ripen here side by side; while indigenous fruits are 
very numerous. Garden vegetables of almost every kind thrive 
iTimu'kably here. Among the indigenous plants are the 3'aupnn, or 
Texan tea-tree, the leaves of which yield i»n infusion which serves ns 
an agreeable and cht=ap Bubatitnio for the tea of C*hina ; and the 
nopal, which is a favourite food of the cochineal insect, while cattle 
Hiid horses feed on its fruit and leaves, and its wood is used for 
innkirg fences, nud for fuel. The native wild flowers include tiiany 
of the choicest favouriten of the J«hiropeaii garden and conservatory ; 
among othors arc the dahlia, stellarin of every variety, geraniums, 
])assioii-f]o\vers, trnmpel-flowers, ]ier]ioliial roses, mimosas, and nn 
endless variety more of the most, brilliant hues. 

The forests of live oak and cedar surpass those of any other state 
ill the Union. The entii'c coast, the river bottoms, and the chief part 
»,f the eusieni section of the state, are heavily timbered with pine, 
0:1k, ash, hickory, walnut, cedar, cyprcjss, and oilier forest trees, often 
Ilf noble diiiiciisiuxis ; and forest islands occur all over the prairie 
ronntry. 

I burses and cattle form an important portion of the wealth of 
Ti'xas, the rich prairies aflordinc: uiilimitod pnstnre-gmunds. Swine 
nre also raised in vast numbers. The wild nnimals, once Hoimmcrous, 
:\y.' rapidly diminishing in nunibers. llunaloes liow'evor yet roam the 
wil*ls ill herds of many thousainls ; as do also deer. AVolves and foxes 
an- still Humorous, and the black bear abounds among the canc- 
hrake‘t of the coast. The ]icceari and the wild-liog arc iiiimeroiiR 
in file woods. Mustangs are found in droves in the west and 
n^ rt.h ; w'ln*ii domesticated, they are iinieh prized for their fleet- 
itis.-;. Mooae-d(»cr, antc-lopoa, inoiintain-goats, racoons, npossunis, 
nihl'its, pijnirrols, and numerous smaller animals abound in the forcst.s 
and about the hills. Wild-fow], in almost interminable numbers and 
nf thi^ most various kinds, allbnl ample snp])lies of eninc to tliesports- 
rnaii ; and thcri- arc numerous sinping-binls, paroquets, mocking-birds, 
iVc, All the rivers abound in lish, both of the ordinary kinds, as 
cod, innll(*t, jiike, &.c., and of speuies not usually mi!t wdih, as the red- 
tlsh (wliieli gives its name to l»ed-Fiah lliver, where it abounds^, a 
tlsb of ilelieioiis flavour and huge size, sonu-tiiiies weighing fiOlbs.; 
the garfish, remarkable for the length of its snout; the alligator-gar, 
wliieh is said to measure several yards in length, and to rosimiblo the 
:illigat.or in shape, iVe. The comnion alligator is met with of vc?ry 
largi* ilimeiisions, in the lagnnes ami the low’cr course of several rivers. 
*» voters, lobsters, crabs, and <dJ>er shell-fish are taken idl along the 
f.oMst. 'rurtje.-. al'ouinl in the bays and harbours. 

— 'I’he inaiuifacturing industry i.sebiefly 
f.liat im-ideidal to an agrieultnral state, the bulk <if tbe Ciqiital being 
invtstid in gri.'-t* and saw-mills, tanneri''«, imi'Iement.-inaTuifactories, 
i\c. 'There are somewhat c«»n.‘^idor:iblc! iron-works, machine eihops, and 
earriagrt aixl Iiaines.-^ f'ae.toiies. 

'rite direct btreigii commerce, thoiigli steadily iiiercjising, is not 
MM-y ereat., iiio.d. of tin* exports being made coastwise to Xew York, 
New Orleaii.s, Ac- 'riie ex]iortH during tlx* year tMiding .lime liO, 
j am«Miiit»-d to l,0i!li,G.'^l dollars, of 'wbieli dollars were 

c»i‘ domestic lU'odixa*. Tlx? iinpoi'ts ibiriiig the same period amounted 
to ;.!IS 1 r»l> dolliir:^, of wdiieh lofi,] -!-! dolhir.s were carried in Aiticri<%'ui, 
and 1 If) dollar^ in finrign vessels. 'I’lie total slTqqniig owned in 
the state in ISoU was liS'.lT tons, of which 15*301) tons belonged to the 
flistriet of (j.-ilvcston. 

./flrirtionitf ifv. — H'csa.s i.s* divided into 77 counties. Austin 

(lily i.i the ])oIit.ical ca])ita1, but (jlalvoston is the chief commercial 
i nipitrium, and tlx: nxi'^L popuhiiis town in the state. The following 
are the more: imjiortaiit towns ; the pofiulatlou is that of iMfiO ; - 

Aunt hi Citjf, the capital, is situated on the h-ft bank of the Rio 
t'olorado, in 140' 2.V N. lat., 97" 40' \V. long.: jiopulatioii (129. Tt is 
itxfivly a village, but it contains the stiitc buildings, and supports tivo 
we.'kly ]]ewspa]>erH. 

< lah'cntov , a city and port of cntiy, ainl the capital of Galvcslmi 
•'oiiiity, is situated near the cost end of Galveston, about 200 miles 
S. I’j. from Austin: population, 4177. Tlie barbour of Galveston is 
Iho best ill 'Pexa-M, and ;six -sevenths of the shipping of the state 
belong to this port. trade of Gulve.Htoii is very considerable, 

and steadily increasing. A regulfir lino of coiuinuiiicatiou by steam- 
riiiprt is iiiaiiituiiied with New Orleans, 'riicre are a few good public 
bnildiiurs in the city, and nnmoronH warohonscs, hotels, &c. Galveston 
I.-l.iiid, on which the city standH, U 32 miles long niid about 2 miles 
wide. It was once a favourite liirkiug-]dacc for pirates, but is now 
thoroughly cultivated, mid the residence of several wealthy farmers. 
Itnring suiiiiniT it is mneh re.'^orted to by invalids. 

JJuunfou stands at the lioad of Htcam-iiavigatioii on Lnffalo bayou, 
KiU miles 7<l.S.Ti3. from Austin City: population, 239u. Noxt to 
Galveston, ITonston is the chief business town in the state, being the 
ticntre of n rich cotton district. There are several public buildings, 
eliurelics, and schools. A wharf .000 feet long, with a cottou pre^s at 
«!ach Olid, extends along the front of the city. 

Nan Aufmiio, near the source of the river of the same name, 75 miles 
S.R. by S. from Austin City, pox>ulatiou 3488, is the oldest toivu ill 
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Texas, and one* of the oldest in North America. It contains several 
ecclesiasticBl edifices erected during the Spanish occupation, a large 
ruinous foi^tress, and other vestige.^ of its former possessors ; also a 
United States orsenal and some modem structures. 

JlUtory, Oov€9^nmc9it, tbc. — Until 1880 Texas formed a part of 
Mexico. For some years (irlor to that date the American colonists, 
an active, numerous, and united body, had been making every possiUo 
efibrt to prepare the way for a revolt against tlio Mexican authority. 
In 183.^1 hostilities commenced in earnest. The Mexican governuicut 
was unable to suppress the rising; and eventually the Mexican army, 
under General Santa Anna, the president of Mexico, was defeated at 
•Tiiciiito by the Texans, undi^r the American general Houston. Sauta 
Anna was made prisoner, and, as a condition of his release, agreed to 
sign a treaty acknowledging the indepeiidence of Texas. The Mexican 
senate disavowed the authority of Santa Anna to make such a tnaity, 
but no Rto|)S were taken towards effecting a re-conquest of Texas ; 
and in 1845 tbe United States of North America formally adriiitteil 
Texas into the Union ns a sovereign tiate. This led nt once to war 
between Mexico and the United States; but the former country was 
in too disorganised a condition to hope for sucecas in such a contest, 
and, after BuHeriug a Berios of humiliating defeats, was constrained to 
aercept peace; on terms of acknowledging the indcqieudeiice of 'J'exas, 
and ceding to the United Statics a large ])nrtioii of territory, including 
the whole of the northern ]>rovinceM. [ME.'ticc:.’) 

The constitution wa.s adopted in Auguist, and ratified in October, 
184.^. I5y it the right of voting is vested in every fn e white nuilo 
citizen who .'<ball Imvc resided in the state for one yi;ar. The legis- 
lature consists of a Senate of not less than 19 nor inor*e than 33 (at 
pi*c8cnt 21) members, wlio are eh^cted for four years; and a House i»f 
Representatives, of not Jess than 4.5 nor more than 99 (at jn’esent 90') 
members, who are elec;tt.>d for two years. 'J'hc governor is elee.tcd for 
two years. The admitted juiblie. debt was retiirned by the stat*' 
auditor in November 1851 as — 0.-iten.niblc <l<;bt, 9,917.253 doll.ars ; par 
valiu*, 4,807,794 doll.'iiv. Jlut the real condition of the f-tate finances 
is cliffienlt to iindei*>1and from the Involved and inconqilitte acciiiiiiis 
published. The militia is erimpo>'ed r>f about liS..500 ujeii and 

1218 coinmisMiuiied otticerH. In 1850 there were in the state two 
colleges, having 7 teachers and 19,5 students; and 3-19 public schools, 
having 390 teachers and 7949 scholars. 

((laset leers of the VnH('(f : ({liichil Jhitorfs relufiiiff to Ttu'fiS, 

tic,; t^nrnth VenshH of the (hiltnl t^tiitis; Auitrican Almattcic, 18,55; 
Marcon, Humboldt. Ac.) 

TKXFJi. I Hoi.laxi).] 

TKYNHAM. fKi:NT.| 

TKYS, TMK. [ICssji.v] 

TK/.A, or TAZA. (M aiiolvo.] 

TE/A:CC0, T.AKK. [Me.mco, Gily of.] 

THAlvKlIAM, Sussex, a retired rnral village, and the seat of a 
l5>or-T.aw Union, in the parish of Thakcljam, is pleasantly situated in 
.50“ 57' N. lat., 0” 21' \V. long., fiistaiit 10 miles JC. b,> S. from l*ct- 
wortb, ami 48 milc.s S.S.\V. IVtuii bondon. The popiilaiiou of the 
parish of Tliakehaiii in 1851 Avas CIJl. n'he living is a ivctory in the 
archdeaconry and dif>ceM:*of ( lldirlirster. Tliakcliani Poor-Law Union 
coiitjiins 15 j^arishes and townshiii.s, with an area of 35,599 acres, and 
a ])opulati(>ii in 1851 of 7 13 4. 

THATME, Oxford.riiire, a niarkiit-towii, and the .seat of a T'oor-Law 
Lnion, in the parish nf 'riiaine, U sitnab d on the liTt bank of the 
river Thauic, a feeder of the Thaine.s, in 51' -15' N. hit., 0" 59' AN', 
long., distant 14 miles K. lri>iii Oxford, and 44 miles W.N.W. J’nmi 
liOiidon. The p()]>ii1atioii of the town in 1851 Avas 2MI9. The living 
is a vicarage in the nrcluU\a.conry and ilioecne of ()-\fi»rd. Thame 
Poor-Law Union comprises 35 psiishe.^ and township.s, with an area 
of .54,592 acres, and a population in 1851 of 1.5,921. 

The town consists chicily of one long ainl .sp.acinus street, Avitli a 
commodious market-place. The church is a largi; and liaiKl.some 
Rtriictiire, of early Eiigli.-^h ardiitecture ; it con.'^ists of a nave, Avith 
side aisles, trniisopt.'^, iinrl cliaixad, with an embattled tower rising 
from the iutcrscctioii. There an; chapels for AYeslcyan Methodists, 
Tiidependeuis, and liajdists ; National, 1 British, .and Infant schools; a 
Fn;o Grammar school, a mutual improvement society, nlaishutise.H, 
and a savings bank. Tlic market is on Tuesday, for corn and cattle. 
'Thore arc four annual fairs. A county court is bcld in t1u$ to\Aui. 

THAMES, the most important river in Great Rritain, rises in the 
i;OT)tnd part of England, and Hows eastward into the Germnii Ocean. 
Our description wilt comprehend a notice of its basin, cour.se, and 
afiiiients, and its commercial imjiortaiice. • 

Jhtnin .' — The limits assignable to the basin of the Thann's will 
dupnnl on the place at which the iiioutli is fi.\t>d. W'c may consider 
us .such the opening between Whitstabli* in Kent-aiiil i lx; ea-A extremity 
of Foulness Island in F.sscx, Avhcj'o the tidtuviiy Inn a breadth of 
IS miles. Hero tlie Thanie.s ojieii.s into a large bay, .‘■cpa rating Kent 
on the south from Essex and Snllblk on the Tx»rth, an-l having for 
its extrciuo ]>oiuts the Nt>rth Foreland in Kent and OiTord Ness in 
Suffolk, 50 miles disbint from each other. The basin of the Thame.!, 
commencing at AVhit.Mtablo. i.s houiid-.*tI by the high grounds Avliicli 
there run down to the c;oast, and I’orni the cliffs cast of that town. 
The boundary vuns in a very irrcgnlar line across the county of Kent 
and the Weald district of Kent and Sn-ssex to the high ground on the 
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sou them border of Aebdown Foreet, in the latter county. From 
Ashdown Forest the boundary runs across the high ground of Til^te 
and St. Leonard’s forests to Leith Hill in Surrey, and tb<*nce, in a 
very irregular line, past the head of the Wey in Woolmcr Forest to 
the verge of the chalk downs near Alton, Hants. This boundary 
separates the basin of the Thamr.*! from the hnsius of thi3 Hussex Ouse, 
and the Arun. From the neighbourhood of Alton, the boundary of 
the basin is formed by iho chalk downs which extend acrfjss Ifants 
and Wilts by Basingstoke, Kingsclore, Highclore, and Burbage, near 
Great Bed win ; and from tlienco by the downs winch run north- 
westward to tho neighbourhood of East Kennel and A bury. ^ From 
near East Kennct the bountlary turns along the green-saiul hills by 
Compton Basset and Cliad<lerton ; and from thence to tho western 
extrarriity of the Imsin near the commonly n^puted bend of the 
Thames amid tho Cotswold Hills betwf'en Cironeest<*r and Tetbury. 
From the neighbourhood of Tetbury the boundary runs northward 
along tho ridge of the (^itswolds, to the head «»r the Clmm (or true 
Tlianios), about three miles south from Cheltenham ; and from tlienee. 
along by tbc! sanio bills to near Campden, and by Tjong Comptfui 
Hill and Edge Hill to the Arbiiry Bills near Dnventry, at the niirtheiii 
extremity of tho bsusin. From the Arbiiry Hills the boundary of the 
basin runs south to the n«-ighbourhoor| of Bicester, and iheiiee east- 
ward across Buckinghamshire, TVdfordahire, and Hertford slii re, along 
the Dunstabb*, Luton, and Koyston downs, to the north-western eoriuM- 
of Essex. This part of the basin of tlie Thames is drained by its 
afUiicnts the Cherwell, the Thame, and the Lea. An irregular line 
drawn tlirougli tlie county of Essex from its noi-th-wcsfijru corner, 
first south-south-east b^’ Dunniow and Brentwood, arid then east by 
Rnyleigli and Jlochford to the. eonst, will eoinpleto the boundary. 
The greatt'st extent of tins basin from cast to west is from the montli 
of the Thames to the neighbourhood of Tetbury, rdiout l?iG miles; 
the greatest exti'iit from norlli to south is from thi^ iicigb1>ourbood 
of Daveiitry, Morthamptonsliire, to that of Alton, Harn|ishire, about 
7S miles. The basin comprelu-nds the whole or part of llic counties 
of Kent, Surrt^y. Sussex, Hants, Berks, Wilts, Oxoii, Bucks, Herts, 
Middlesex, au<l Essex, wiili siriall portions of Warwiekshirc. N«»rih- 
amptonshire, and B(!dford!<ltire ; its area may bo estimated at about 
(JfiOO square miles. The basin of the Thames is occupied wholly by 
the Henondary and tertiary fortnaiions. Tlic s<*urccs of the rivei- and 
tbc course of its upper waters are in the o<ilitic lieds of the Cotswold 
Hills. Owing to the entire absence of eoal, the basin of the Thames 
has no mauufneturcs except those of the mctrop«>lis; but it cotitains 
some of tlie richest agricultural distric.ts In the kingdom. 

Coursf imd Afituenta. — ‘Thames ilead,Mlie syiring Avbieb lias com- 
monly l>ecn regarded as the liead of tluj 'J'liunies, is about ” miles 
S.W. fiHiin CireiiccFtcr, near a bridge over tlie. 'I’liamca and Severn 
Canal, which is calhal ‘ 'riiames-Head Bridge; ' but that, which is to 
be regarded as the true lie.ad of the 'riiames is about S miles S. from 
( 'beltfmbans. ’IVo streams rise, tho prineipal one from sevenil 
openings at a spot po]uilarly eallwl The Seven Springs, and ilic <dher 
from four spniigs near Ullcn I'ann, the AvesteniuiO't of whitdi springs 
ia the remotest liead of the riv<»r ; botli streams rise on the soiith- 
easierii slope of llic Cotswolds, and form by tlndr junction, about a 
mile from their res]»ectivc lources, the river (‘hiirii. At tiricklade, 
2i) miles S.E. from its suiirce, tlie Churn joins tlic commonly rcputccl 
Isis or Thames, the lengtli of wliieU above tlie junction is only about 
10 miles. From Crieklade tlio river Hows 0 or 1(» miles east-north- 
east to I iecblndi*. .lust above Led dad e it reecive.*?, on the left bank, 
the* (.V'hie, from the Cotswold Hills, east of Cheltenham ; and below 
Leclihide it receives the Lech, or Leach, wdiidi also rises in the 
Coiswolda From Jjechlnde the I'lianies flow.s 11 miles eastward to 
the junction of tho Wiinlrusli. The Wiiidrush rises in tbc Cotswohls 
between M'iiichcoinbe and Canifuleij, and after a course of JH miles 
joins the 'J'liamcs on the left bank. Below the junction of the Wind- 
rush the Thames receive.^ on the left bank tlie Eveiilode, 'which rises 
in tho Cotswolds near Moreinn-in-the-Marsli, and receive.^ the Glyme, 
'which flows ihroiigli "Woodstock and Blenheim Park, The Thames 
then tiirii.s south, and flows to Oxffird, where it joins the Cherwell. 
Tho Cherwell rises in the Arburj' Hills, near Daverqiort in North- 
ain])tonHhire, and flows southward by Banbnry : it joins tho Thames 
on the left bank. 

From iiic jiineiion of the Cherwell tlio Thames flows Kouth-south- 
oast to the junction of the Thame at T)orchester, making however u 
coDBidcrablo bend wcstwaird to Abingdon, where it receives the Ock on 
the loft bank. Tlie Thame risef^ near R^ewkley in BiickinglinniBbire, 
bctwecir Win-slow and L«*iglilon Buzzard, and flows south-west by the 
town of Thame into tho Thames, which it j(»ins on the left bank. 
From Dorchester the eourso of the 1'liaiiie=« is south-east hy Walling- 
ford to the junction of tlie Kennei in nr Beading. M^he Kennet rises 
Jiear Bro.ad Hinton, a village to the north of Marlbfiroiigli Do\in.s 
flows poiith to East Kennct, and then, turning eastward, Hows by 
Marlborough, Newbury, and Rc a<ling into tlie Tbauio.p, whieh it joins 
on the right bank. It receive.^ the Lambourn and tlic Kmbouni or 
Auburn. 

h'rom the junction of tJio Kennet the Thames flows eastward, 
though in a very winding channel, mnkiiig first a consider.ablo circuit 
to the north by Henley, Creat Marlow, and Maidenhead, to W'iiidsor; 
and then a considorablo circuit to the south by Btaincs, Chertsey, 
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Kingston, and Richmond, to Brentford, whence it proceeds by Ham- 
mersmith, Putney, and Chelsea, to the metropolis. In this part of its 
course the Thames receives several feeders. The Loddnn rises in the 
chalk downs of North Hants, near Basingstoke ; tho Colne rises, under 
tho name of the Ver, in the chalk downs of Hertfordshire, and passes 
St. Albans, Watford, Rick mans worth, Uxbridge, and Colnbrook ; the 
Wey rises near Alton, Hants, passes Farnham, Godaiming, and Guild- 
ford, and joins the Thames at Weybridge ; the Mole rises on St. 
Tifionard's Forest, iu Sussex, passes throtigh Loatherhead, and joins 
tho Thames at East Molesey; tho Cran and the Brent, two Bmall 
streams, rise on tho borders of Middlesex and Herts, and join tlio 
'Phames, the flrat at Isleworth, the second at Brentford ; and tho 
Wandle, a short stream, joins it at Wandsworth. Of these, tlio Colno, 
the Cran, and the Brent, fall into the Thames on the left bank ; tho 
others on tlio right bank. 

Below London, up to which sea-borne vessels ascend, the river flows 
eastw'jird, but with various readies or bends, 54 miles to its inoiilh, 
or to the Nore Light (.at tho commonly reputed month), 46.|, mi1er>. 
Between JVptford ami Qrocuwidj, about four miles below Londiui 
Bridge, tlie Thames n.*eeivcs on tlie right bank tlio Jiavensboiinu*, 
froiri Koston, near Bromley, in Kent; about two or three Tiiiles fartlu-r 
down, on the li‘ft bank, the which rises in Bedfordshire; four or 
five miles lower, the Roding, from near Dunniow. also on the left bank ; 
and six miles lower, on the right bank, the Daront, which p.aRseH Darl- 
ford and receives the (Jray. The only remaining feeder of the ThamcM 
which lieiv requires notice is the Meilwuy, which rises in Sussex, and 
flows by Maidstone, Boebester, and Cliatbam. 'J’lio priucipal arm tif 
the Medwny joins tins Thfimes at Slieerncss just above the Nore; but 
the smaller arm, called the Swale, which cuts off the Isl(» of Slu’iipcy 
from the maiiilniid, opens into tiie Thames just above Wliitstablu. 

The whole course of the Thames, from its source to its mouth, ix 
about li2(* miles. The principal aflluents of the Thames are more 
fully ih*ac*rihed under tlie coiintics to which they respectively belong. 
The Thames, in thi^ first part of its course, beloiu's wholly to Gloiiecs- 
tershire, hut bedow Crieklade is almost eniindy a border river, dividing 
(Boiiccstorsbire fnuii Wiltsliirc, Oxford.sliiro and Bnckingharnshirc' 
from Berkshire, Middlesex fmiii .Surrey, and Es.'sex from Kent. Sonu* 
part, of its course is therefore described iu tlio articles on tliu.-'c 
eountic's. 

Cmitwvrcial / niportanrv, — Tho navigation of the 1'haines commences 
at Lecliladc, where tlie river is about 25-^ feet above low-water mark 
at Lomlon Bridge. Its importance was early appreciated, and tliei-e 
are Acts of Piirlinmeiif relutiiiir to it. as earl^’ as the 2ml Henry VI. 
The TImines and Severn ("anal, whitrh follows the valley of the (!hurn 
and the Thames from near ( Jiren coster, opens into the Thames at 
Lecliladc, thus connecting it with tho Severn and the wertem cfiast of 
the island. None of the, Iributriries above Oxford arcMiavigahle. At 
Oxford the Oxford Canal joins th<; Thames, and opens a comniuniciiiion 
•with the grand canal .M'siem of the central couniii's. H follows the 
course of the Cherwell fnun .nhove Baiihnry. At Ahingclon the Wills 
and Berks ("anal joiiip. tlie Thames, and, as widl as the Kennet and 
Avon Canal, which joins the Kennet at Newbury, opens a eonimmii- 
catimi with the Somersetshire (oi Bris1.i»I) Avon, and hy it with tlie 
Severn. The W«?y is n.avigahJo from Oodalmintr, ahoiit 17 miles from 
its junction, and is coimectcMl with the Wey and Arun ("anal, and tli<‘ 
Basiiig.stoke Canal, the former of which opens a communicalifm with 
the river Arun and the Sus.sex coast. 'I'hc Grand #1 unction (’anal, 
which unites with the ( )xford (’anal sit Braiiiiston, in Nortlmnipton- 
shire, o]iens into tlic Thames hy the mouth of the Brent, tin* lowt r 
pjirt of wliieh is incorporated with tho canal. Below London Bridge, 
the Tjea, which is navigable chiefly Viy artificial cuts for 2o miles, ami 
has one of its feeders (the Stort.) also uavigiilde, opems into the 1'linmes; 
and just above tiro Tjea, (lie Regent’s Canal, which eiicir^rles the north 
and east sides td* the nictro]>oliH, ami communicates with the Badding- 
ton Canal, and so with ilic Grand .Function Canal, also ojioiis into the 
river, 

Tho corporation of tho city of TiOmlon lias the nlmo.st uncontrolled 
conservuiiey of the Thames, ami tlie regulation of its uavigation and 
fishing. 'I’he navigation of tin; upper part of the Thame.-i is kept up 
by locks and weira, the lowc.st of which is at Teddingtoii, which is 
consequently tlie Itinit of the tide. Teddingtoii is about IS miles 
above London Bridge. Vessels of SOO tons get uj» to the St. Katlie- 
riiic’s Docks, and those of 140(1 tons to Black wall, almut (> miles below 
bridge. No river in tlie world equals the Thame.s in its cormnercial 
importances. The river for some two miles or more below bridge }n 
crow'd id with ve.«BelM, chiefly coasters, steam -vessels of all sizc.^, ami 
colliers, which moor alongside tho quays or iu tiers in the stream ; 
and for larger vessels tliero are several docks excavatod on the banks 
of tlio river. There is a dockyard for (he navy (now Uulo U'«ed) at 
Tieptford, about 4 miles bijow liondoii Bridge ; one at Woolwich, 

!i miles below ; one at Shcerness, iu the Isle of Sheppoy, at the 
junction of the Thames and Medway; and one at ("hatliam, th« most 
imjiortant of tlia four, on tho Medway, The fortifications at Slioer- 
ness defend the entrance to both rivers. The passage of the Tbamo.s 
is further protected by Tilbury Fort, and that of the Medway by 
Gillingham Fort. 

The width of the river at London Bridgo is 290 yards. For nearly 
tho whole way below Jjondon Bridgo the river is embanked, and is 
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ftlrnoat throughout its lower course akirted with narrow xnaruh-louds. 
The width of the river at Woolwich, at high water, is 490 yards; at 
ClrtivcHend Pier, 20 miles below London Bridge, it is 800 yanla ; at 
Coal-house Point, tliree miles below Gravesend, it ia 1290 yards ; it 
then gradually increases to the width of about 0 miles at the l^oro, 
and to 18 miles at the point where we have fixed the mouth. 

It ia a common opinion that this river in the upper part of its 
course is properly called Isis, and that it is only below the junction of 
the Thame that it is called Thames, which name is said to bo formed 
by combining the two names Thame and Isia But this is a mistake : 
tho i.aiiio Isis never occurs in ancient records. 

'J’ljAMKS, Hirer. ICasaua.] 

TH A N A AN - A K I V E. [M A i>ao a80 AU.1 

Til ANKT, ISLE OF, or Biiigslow hundred, a hundred forming tho 
uorth-tiiist coriior of tlie county of Kent, which has bc^'cn constituted 
a Tuor-Liiw Union. The Isle of Tbunct is noticed in the article 
Kent. 'J'ho Isle of Tliunet Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and 
towuships, with an area of 29,783 acres, and a population in 18ol 
of 3i,798. 

TUA'i*SACUS, or TJIA'i’SACUM, was a very ancient, populous, 
and comIilcrci^d town in Syria, on the I'ight bank of tho Eii{)hratc)M, 
about 24 ixiilR'i W. from the junction of the river Chaburas with tbu 
KupLirnteH. Thapaucus, tho Thiplisavk of the Ilible, the I'uphsa of the 
V^ulgate, and tiie Thujma of Josephus (* Antiq.,* ix. 11), was the most 
easiern town of the kingdom of Solomon after Uavid hud couquored 
the country as far ns the Enjdirates. At an e«|ual distance froiu 'i'yre 
by land and fj'om i»abyloii by water, Thapsaciis became un emporium, 
where tho Ocrrliuei kept storoK of the commodities .and spices of 
Arab'ia, which they carried tlieru on barks, and which wore afterwards 
tr.iii.Mported by land to Syria and I'huniiciii. (Strabo, xvi. p. 7b(>. L-as.) 
its military }iositioii was also of great ini]iortanct:. At the time of 
the expedition of tJio youngc.r Cyrus \jj.c. 40J), there was a foril at 
ThapKaciiH, but no britlge : subseqiieully there was a bridge. This 
l^ovii was the ino.-i soutiierii passage by winch an army could peuc- 
tralc, tnther from Mcso|iOtainia into Syria and Cilicia, or from ihes<.' 
countries into !M<‘B«)potaniia and JV.rsia, wiihuiit being obliged t«i 
traverse tho clesorts of Arabia. 1’lie younger Cyrus e rosso 1 tho 
Ihiphratcs at Tbapsacais < X<*iiophoij, ‘ Cyr<»pii*<l.,* i. 4); iJarius aho 
crorM'd the river at 'i’iia))saeus w’hoii ho was advancing against 
Aiexiiiider iji Cilicia; and Alexander, wiieii he was pursuing 1 >ariiis 
into Assyria. (Arrian, 2, LI ; 3, 7.) In the age <»f Strabo the bridge 
at Tlia])sacus oxisttnl no longer. (Strabo, }». 74 7, Cas.) Eratosthenes 
c!ni.-e 'I'liapsucn^j as tho centre «'f Ids goograpldcal measurorneuts in 
A^^ia Minor :unl tho adjacent ooniitrii s. (Strabo, ii. ]i. 77-91, Cas.) 
Tlu* site of TJiJipsacns is now iji-irked by the islimd anil Arab villugo 
of [ >oir, in t!io I'luidiratca. 

'fll.VSnS, an isjainl belonging to Turkey, Milnated off the co:ist of 
'rinvice, at a shoi't di.-tanco frotii the in on lit of the river Nestus or 
Karasou, tind a lit lie 1(» the south-east of the Gulf of Kavallo. 
\'olgaro, wliii li is nearly’ in the centre of the island, is in Ji' -lb' 
N. iat., 21' -Uf JC. long. 

Five >’.»‘neral i'»Mn berore the tiim^ of the Grecian liercttb^s, Tliasos 
wa-j pL'opli d b\- riio?nici;nis, who oaniu from 'fyi’e in tjnc.-t of ICurop;i, 
1 m 1 1,y s(j:i of Agenor, I'Voni whojii litc. ishiiiii is said to have 

taken its nai.-.f. (IJcnul., ii, M ; I'ausan., v. *Jo.) It was afUu'wards 
coloiii.-c«.l by settlers front l*axos, among whom was Archilochus tho 
alutut j;.i'. VO.S. TJiasori was cnrichoil in very early times by tho 
:.-,ioii i>f ridd-ntiiics j:i the island, and at Seapto Hyle, ott the 
i'lipor ito cuast of 'riirsi’i*. Ai-coi'iling to 1 lerotiotiis, who visited them, 
the mo,’>t. eoiisiiKTabie v.'cro those wliieli had been worked by the 
Plioadeiaiis on llio nortli f:a.sL »ido of llio island, tliu excavations fur 
which Were very tjvidciit. 

Tho Thasians, who were very riclt, ■wore besieged 1 y llisti.'ons of 
Miletus about Jt.c. IPJ, for u sliort time. In conscqitcuco of this 
attack, iliey built sbi|»s of war and strong thenc<l their fortilications. 
They wi;ro reduced b 3 ' J\1ai'doniu8, and cmnpflled by Darius (jj.a -191) 
to throw down their walls ami Hurivnder their ships of \var. (lien)- 
(lotus, vi. 4li.) On the exi>cditioii of Xirrxes into tSreocc, the honour 
«»t roeciving Ids army in their (■oiitiiieiit..'il territory was imposed upon 
them, and on this ciiti rtaiiimont tlt(;y ox]>ended -40U talents of silver, 
(lierod., vii. 118.) AfUr iJm Persian war they became fatbjeet t€> 
Athens, from which they revolted I'-s'. Ido. (Thueyd., i. 190.) Cliijoii, 
after defeating them at sea, took Thasfis after a three years’ siogo, 
IJ.L'. 493. The 'rba.-iaua were compelled to destroy their fortiricatioii.<!i, 
to sm-iviidor their bhii>s, to pay a hurge sum of iitoiu ^'^ at the tinio and 
tribute for the future, and to give up their itiiuos timl Huttlciuciits on 
the continent. 

t)u tho oHuendaiicy of tho party of Pi*fundcr at AtlieiiH, at the close 
of the IVlopouneaiaii war, Diotrephes was Kent by htiii to Thasos, 
and estiibliHhoii an oligarchy there. This injndiciouH jjoliey furiiishud 
an imniediato opportunity of revolting from Athens. 'I’ho island, 
rcducod by faniiiio and civil war, was finally i*eKtored to the AthcniaiiH 
by ThrasybuiuB, n.c. 4U7. SuLtsequeutiy tho Thasiaqa appear to hav(; 
regained some of their continental possi^Hsious, and iii Jj.i-. 359 they 


much more productive thau before. AVhen attacked by Philip V, 
king of Mucedon, they submitted to him, with tho stipulation that 
they should retain their own laws, and bo exempt from garrison, 
tribute, or other burdens, ii.a. 202. (Pulyb., xv. 24.) They wore 
shortly afterwards released from his mle by the Homans, ii.c. 197. 
Under the emperors Thasos is styled Libera, or a free state. 

Tho coins of Thasos tiro very numerous. Tho most andont generally 
roproKeut a satyr carrying ofi* a uyrriph ; on some ai'e two fish. To 
these succeed massive coins in a good but rather heavy style, with a 
head of Bacchus on tho obverse, and Ilei’cules kneeling, shooting an 
arrow, on the revei'so. ri'he Thusiaus originally worshipped the Tyriru 
llvrciilcH, iiiid afterwards tins Grecian Hercules. The brood tetradrachms 
of the Macedonian peri(jd had tho head of tho young Bacchus, and 
liorculos on the reverse. These coins are abundant, and miiuy of them 
with letters and tyjte ill executed, are found in Transylvania. 




fortilied Crouides, probably as a frontier post for their Thnician 
territory : this was seized by Philip, sbii of Ainyutas, king of Macedoii, 
who placed a number of Macedonian settlers in it, and gtive it tho 
name of Philippi. Under his management its gold-mines wore made 


f'oin Ilf Tli-.iso-*. 

.\cLii;il hL/.o. Silver. 'Wcigln, 1 1 7 v„ gruins. 

Tins ancient town of I'hasoB is hibiiated on tho north costst of thi* 
island, and ucoujiies three (miiii(niC(;H. On the hHo arc i*eujain.s of thcr 
Greek walls, minghjil with towot'H built by the Venetians during their 
occupation of tint islimd at'ti^r the taking of Goiistniitinojilo by the 
Latins. Near it is a Targe statue of Pan in n nicho in tho rock, and 
njtwards of sarcophagi of while mtirbltv 

Thasos is nearly (;irciilai’ in sliiipe, and has an area of about 85 
Kqiuiro miles. It i.s luiigi^st from uortli to .south, in the northern and 
liighe.'^ii ])art of th(‘ i-shind three poak.s extend in ti north- wc.st and 
Bonth-eust ilirection. I^ho inhabitaiiis, who are all Greeks, live in nine 
villages - - Volga ro, C!ttssu\vith, Sotiro, IvaikiirtiUi, Moriess, K astro, 
Puttuiiia, lit mail or Pamigia, and Thoolog, tho largest situated nearly 
ill the centre of the island. The chief prixluco of this fertile island 
is oil, maize, fruit, honey, and titnber; the last grows in gn*.at abun- 
dance, and forms this duel’ article of export : the ]ilaiie-Uves in parti- 
cular arc of great size. Jii anr,ii*iit time.s this Islaini was celebrated for 
its wine, but little wine is now made bere, and some is itnporled from 
TemuloB : tJte principid food of tin.* inbabitants Is maize, l.arge herds 
of cattle and Hocks of sheep are ktqit in the Island; :isse.s undtitules are 
more Ufood thau horses on account of the Kto'*piies.s of the roads, 'j’nc 
inhabitants are lius]iiLable, iiulustrions, and idutple in th*..*ir iiiauucr.% 
TJJ ATCllA.M. [ LlEiiii.sunri:.] 

THAN TED, l^lssex, a iniirket-town in the jmri.sli of 'J'haxied, is 
situated on the left bank of the river Ub Inter, in oF" 57 ' N. hit.. 9 ' 20 ' 
E. long., illstariL 19 miles N.N.W. friiiiiChi liit-foi*tl, :iiid 4 1 miles N.K.E. 
fi’uiit JiOiidiiii. 'fho ]i(i]>uiatioii of tin’ jiarish ofTliaxled iti 1851 . 

2559 . 'rite living is a vii’ar.ige in Uto .‘irctide.ieoiiry of l'l.s.se.\ and diocese 
of lioclie.'^ti r. Th;i.\teil is a very ancient phtci: ; it was ineorpoiMted 
by charter ol' I’lillip and Mary, but the corjiorathiit buo:uiie exliiict in 
the lime of ,l;imf.s IJ. The chief oi’uainent of the town the chiireli ; 
it i.s iiiiislly ill the )ier)>eudi(’nlar style, ainl consists of a nave and 
cli.-Liieel with side :u.sies, tramseiil, and an eiiibatiled tower and h iiid- 
Koiue Spiro tih tho west end. 'riien? are inoeting-honBes for t^naker.s, 
Indo]i('i)ileuts, and Baptist.':' ; ti h'ri’o Grammar selioul ; National and 
Briti.sh schools; almshouses; an 1 some minor cliarititr.s. Ibfjic-making, 
browing, and mailing are carried on. A small market is held on 
Thimsday. 'J'here are two fairs in the year. 

TJJ EBA ID, or Til IGBAIS, .sigiiilios the b iTitory or di.sJ.riet belonging 
to Thebes, and i.s eniisti.jiicnlly ap| 111011 to the witoie territory subject 
to the city of Thebes in Bceotia. [Tuj:m;.s jx J.hEi)TiA.J In u aiiniiar, 
though a miicli wider seiise, the name was given to the whole of Upper 
Fgyq it, the itiodetti Said, of w I deli Thebes was the principal city. 
Tiii-s territory exti'iided from llerniopol i.s Magna south ward u.s far ti.s 
the first cataracts of the Nile, nr to Jdiihe ; m*, aecordiug to others, a.s 
far as Hiora •Sicainitiii. This givat province was, according to Strabo 
(xvii., p. 787), origiiiidly divideil inio ten norites (va/jLoi) ; but Pliny 
(‘ nut. Nat.,' V. 9) eijuincrato.s eleven, and others meiitioii fourbaen- 
Lycopolites, llypscliolis, Aphro.litopolite.'i, 'i'iiiitvs, Diospubtes, Teuty- 
rites, l*Jiaturiti», iicnuouthites, ApollinopolLte.-^, Aiitaiopolite.s, Pane 
(K)lites, GopliUts, Ombites, and Dodecasehoenus. Kuspeetiug the 
nature of these 7ioriiC.s and tho physical foatuivs of t)ie Tiiebaid, see 
Eavj-T. 

THEBES. Towns and cities of this iiaine. occur in several p.artB of 
tho ancient world, but the two which arc most renowned in history 
are tho Egyptian and the Bcootian Thebes. 

tan T/u’bts, in tJie Bible called No, or No Ammen, wa-i 
situated ill tho central part of Ujiper i\L:ypi, on both banks of tho 
Nile. The city extended on each side from tlio river to tho foot of 
tho hills which inclose the valley of the Nile. This gigantic city, 
whoso ruins still excite astoiilshmciit, was believed to be tho most 
ancient town of Egypt, and the ()rl;;inal inutropolis of Egypt. Its 
original circurafereneo is stated to have been 140 stadia. Its most 
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flourinhing period uppean to have been about b.o. 1600, when it was 
the capital of all Egypt, and when, according to Herodotna and 
Aristotle, the whole country of Egypt boro the name of Thebes. 
During that period, which probably comprises several centuries, 
Thebes was the residence of the Egyptian kings, whoso tombs are still 
extant in the rucks on the western side the city, and extend oven to 
the borders of tho desert. Homer Iliad,* ix. 381, &c.) speaks of the 
splendour, greatness, and wealth of Thebes, and calls it “ the city with 
a hundred gates, each of which sent out two hundred men with horses 
and chariots.*’ During the inva.sioii of Egypt by the Persians under 
CambyseH, Tliebas like other town.s, sufterod very severely, especially 
the })rivate dwellings, whicli were for tho most part constructed of 
woofi, while tho great architectural works defied the flames as much 
as they have defied the slower infliionce of time. After this catas* 
troplnj th ? city a]»pearH never to have recovered its former greatness. 
During tin' tiine of tho Ptolemies, when the seat of govorimient was 
in the northern extremity of the country, Thebes apjiears to have 
been iiejclt etrd by tho Egyptian kings. In tho reign of J'tolomy 
J^athyruH, about n.r. 86, it revultiil^ and after a siege uf three yeais it 
was taken and plundered by the Greeks. As early as tho time of 
Strabo, when its name, had boon changed to Dio8j)oliH (* (Jity of .love*), 
and tho circuit of the city, which cuuM still be traced, amounted to 
80 stadia, llie place consisted of a iiuiub^:r of villages, and what 
romaiiied of the ancient city consisted eiiielly of terni»les. Unih!r the 
Homan doniiniun HonieLbiug appeiirs to havu been done to i>rt?aeryc 
the venerable city; but. new calamities broke in upon it wlioii Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Uj»i»er Egypt, and the Christians in their 
religious zeal destroyed as niutrli as tiioy could of tho works of the 
ancient idolaters. At pi'esent, the site of the city is occupied by tour 
]>rJiK‘ipal viJIagos - Luxor and (\'irnae on the eastern, anti (iouruou and 
Aletli-nel-Abovi on the western si«le of tho river. The buildings and 
sculptures still extant sire the most ancient of any tliat exist in Egypt, 
and are the ljc.st and most genuine speciuiciis of Egyptian art ami 
sirchiteeture ; for we have every reasou to believe that by far the 
greatest part of them were executeil before Egypt had yet cxjicrienced 
tlu^ iiiHtieuce of the Greeks, that is, long before tlie Persian invasion. 
(n.C. fiUiV) The ruins, cliieHy eoiisistiiig of tcmj>lo.s, colossi, sphinxes, 
and olu*li.sks, occupy nearly the whole extent of the valU^y of the Nile, 
a space of six miles from cast to west ; ami ou the westoru side, 
where the ruins of the city end, thoro begins, as it wore, the city of 
the dead, ilie tombs iti the rocks with their paintings, which are still 
as fresh as if they had been made only a few days ago. 

At L\ixor, near the river, are the roiriains of a t«:mjilo, tho entrance 
1.0 which is through a xiiaguificont propyl on, or gateway, eousisting of 
two pyramidal moles, the lower part of which is now concoahai by 
accumulated siiiid, but wdiich probably form a jiropyhm as large as 
that of (Wnae, hereafter (leseribcd. In front of tlic ]>ropylon, which 
is eovcrcil "with elaborate sculptures, stood two of the mo.'it perfect 
obelisks known to exist; one about .S:i feet bigli, the other 76 feet, 
and from 8 to IP foot wide? at tliu base, Tho smaller obelisk was 
reiiioviul by the French in 1831, and en-ctml in the l*laco de la Concorde, 
ill I’aris, on October 183(i. 

Hut the remain:) of Cai'iiac, about a mile and a quarter lower down 
the river, arc still more womlerfiil than those of Liixur. An irregular 
avenue uf sphinxes, 21 8U yards in length, connects the southern 
eiittanf:e of ('ariiac witli tho iiorlhcni entrance of tin: teui[)ie of Luxor. 
Caruac i.s about tS;il) yards from the i.>ast bauk of ihe .Nile, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall of iinburnt bricks about .0300 yards iii circuit, or 
nKin) than three miles. Thelai'gc.st building, wbieb some have thoiiglit 
to bo a tcmjile ami some a palace, is l21o feet in length, 360 feet ill its 
greatest wiiitJi, ami 321 feet in its least width. ’i'Jie entrance to it 
fronts the Nile, witii which it is connected by an alley of criii-sphinxes. 
This alley eumlucts to a propylon, without sculpture, 300 feet long 
and 1 18 feet high, wuth a great doorway in the centre 04 feet high ; 
p:is.:ing through which n large court is entered, having a range of 
pillars ou the north and south side.8, and a doiibh! row of loftier x>iilars 
down the middle, which terminate opposite two co]o.ssiil statues in 
front of a second prujiyloii. A flight uf 27 steps then leads to an 
enormous hall, 338 feet by 170i feet, ami cunipri=iDg an ania of 57,62!) 
square fi;ct. Tlie roof, which is flat, and when perfect was forrncid of 
very large slabs of stone, is supported by 134 columns, the largest of 
wliich are about eleven feet iu diameter, and the smallest nearly nine 
feet. The interior propylon, pillars, anil walls are covered with 
sculptures. Four beautiful obelisks form the entrance from the hall 
to the adytum, or sacred place., which consists of three apartments, all 
of granite ; and the central room, or sanctuary, i.s adorned with sculp- 
tures, and iMiiDtiug and gilding. Heyond tho adytum ore porticoes 
and galleries, wliich were probably continued to another propylou at 
the oastfirn end. 

Four propylo, with colossi in front of them, form tho eiitranco on 
the south side, at the end of the long avenue uf sphinxes leailiiig from 
Luxor ; and there was probably a similar entrance ou the north side. 

(E*jyptian AntiquUiett, vol. i. ; Wilkinson, llandhooh of EytfpL) 

THEBES (in ISinotia), ouo of tho most ancient and most important 
citi' H of Greece, was situated iu the jilaiu between Lake Hyliee ou the 
north, and a range of low hills on the south. The Acropolis of the 
city, built upon an eminence iu this plain, was said to iiavo been 
founded by rhumiciuns under Cadmus, whence it was called Cadinea. 
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Around this citadel tho city arose at a later time, and was so disposed, 
that the greater portion of it occupied tho part north of the citadel. 
Previous to the Trojan war tho city was destroyeil by the Epigoni ; it 
took no part in that war. In the time of Homer, however, who calls it 
*‘a city with seven gates,** it appeal's to have again been in a flourishing 
condition. In n.c. 33i5 Thebes was destroyed a second time, by 
Alexander tho Great, who left nothing of tho lower city standing, 
except the gates, the temples, and the bouse of Pindar tho poet : 600U 
inhabitants were killed, and 30,000 sold as slaves. Cassaiider rebuilt 
the city iu v.c. 8 1 6, with tlie generous aid of the Athenians, Messenians, 
and Megalopolitans. (Pausauios, ix. 7.) The city suffered a third 
time iu u.c. 201, under Demetrius i'oliorcetes. Dicioarchus, who saw 
Tliebes about this time or shortly after, has left an interesting doserij*- 
tion uf it. After tho Macedonian time the city declined still more, 
and Sulla seems to have given it the last blow by depriving it of half 
of its territory, which he assigned to tho DclphiauH (Pausanias, ix. 

7, 4) ; and Strabo romurks that in his time it had scarcely the aj>pe:ir- 
aiice of u village (ix., p. 403, cd. Csisaub.). In tho lime of Pausauiao, 
tho citiulel, then called Thebes, was still inhubiled, but tho lower city 
was entirely abandoned; and he only saw the walls, gates, and tetujdcs, 
of which he gives a description. *riie jilaiTc wliich now occupies tlie 
ancient Cailmea is called Tlieba, or Phcbii; and here, as well as in the 
Hurroimdiug plain, there are many roiiiain.-i of ancient buildings, sculp- 
tures, and inscriptions. The Iiihabitauts of ancient ’rhebes were once 
distinguished above all the other Givcks fur rusticity, fierceness, and 
jiassioii. TJie women were celebrated for tlieir gentleness and beauty. 

As a state, Thebes coinjirised tbe whole territury between tlie 
eiistern coast of Lake (\>pais and Mount Uitbieruii, and extended to 
tbe north as far os the river Ge])hissus, which empties itself into the 
sea between Euboea and the iiiaiiilaiid. This whole teriitory w:ls 
called Tliobais, and contained a givat number of towns, which were 
subject to TJiebe.s. Aiiiong tho fourteen confederate states of Hu^oti:L, 
Thebes was the first, 'whence it is generally called the capital of 
iicootia, which, in the strict sense of the word, it certainly was not. 

Besides tlie Egyptian and Hieotiaii Thebes, tbe iuUowing towns of 
this name are mentioned by ancient writers 

1. 'JMiebe.s in Phtiiioiis, in 'JMic.s.Haly, :i.n important comtiiercial town 
with a good liarbour. [Tiiii.ss.vLv.] 

2. Thebe iu Troa.s, in Asia Minor, was celebrated as a fortified place 
as early as tlie Trojan war. Jt was siLiiated iiortli of Adraiiiyttiuiu, and 
taken and destroyed by Achilles. 'J'he plain in which the town had 
been situated wa.s known down to the latest times us the i’lain of 
Tliebe. 

3. Thehe.s in Arabia JA-lix. 

4. 'Diebes in Lticaiiia, iu Hal}'’. ^ 

THEISS, JIIVKH. [Ar.sTiiiA ; lIrN);.viiY.] 

Til EM ON. [Donnoonii.J 

*rJlEUA, an iHland in the Grecian Archipelago, and the chief of the 
Sporades. Its modern name is Sunfa T/tint, wliich is usually written 
tSuntorinl, It is about 30 miles in cinaimfen-iico, and in lignre like :l 
borse-.shoe. When it first emerged from the sea, it is said to Jiave 
been called Calliste : ThcruHia, a small Lslaud to the west, and called 
at jjresont by the same name, was torn away from it, acconliiig to 
Pliny. Vulcanic action seems at one time to have been actively at 
work ill this jiarb of the He:i. (S^'^'abo, i. 57.) J*liny speaks of an j.sland 
which arose between Thera and Thcrasia, to whicii he gives the names 
of llicra and Automate, and of anotticr weicli appeared in liis own age, 
called Thia. TJie former Ia now calleU Asproni.'ji, or * the wliite 
island the latter Kaiuieni, or ' the burnt.* 

Thera was originally inliabiteil by the Pluonicians, wlio art! salil to 
have been left there by Gadiims. It was subsequently ciloiiLsird by a 
mixed colony of Minyaiis and Spartans (Herod., iv. 147, 148), and 
olw'ays remained faithful to its mother-city SparUu Thera fu untied the 
colony of Cyrciie iu Africa, under tins guidance of Hattiis, in 031. 
(Herod., iv. 15U, Ac.) 

Ill the 2 >reseiit day the island is covered with jmmice-Htonu ; and 
though the soil is dry and barren, it produces a large quantity of 
cotton and wine. Thu wine is strung, and is exported to all parts of 
the Arcbipelagu. There is no wood in the island. They have hardly 
any c.attJi!, aufi very iittii: fruit except grapes, and theiv is only oue 
Hpriug in tho island. It contains a few castles, surrounded by soiric 
houses ; but the majority of the inhabilauts live uudergrouhd in cavos 
cut out of the pumicc-stouc, which are arched over with very light stones 
of a reddish colour. The island has a very desolate apjieurance, the 
coast being craggy and rugged, and the rucks burnt and scorched. 1 1 
ha.s only one liarbour, in the shape uf a hulf-iiiooii ; but no ship can 
anchor iu it, as no bottom has yet been found by tho plumb-line. 

The inhabitants number about I3,0UU; they are uudor a Greek and 
a Catholic bishu]>. 

THE 1 1 EST E NST ADT. [Kami.] 

THEUMOPVL-E. LSi'auta ; Tuisssaly.] 

THESPItO'TI A, a district of the ancient Epirus, around tlic river 
Acheron. It seems to have included the coast from the uiuutli of the 
A mbracian Gulf northwards to tho river Thyatnis, and the country 
inland as far ^ Mount Tomarus. The south-oastern part of Thus- 
protiu, south of the river Acheron, was colled Cussopuiik 

Thesprotiu was oue of tlic chief abodes of the I’elasgi. In Thu.sprotia 
was the oracle of Dodoua (Herod., ii. 66), tho chief seat uf tbe old 
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ivlartgic religion. [Dodona.] In Thesprotia Aristotle found the 1 
ilellenea umler their ancient name of Graoci (Ariatot. Meterolog, 
i. 14.) From this country the Tliessali migrated to Uko possession of i 
Tlicssiilv, about Biaty years after the Trojan war, having previously i 
left thoir original scats in Tliessaly, and proceeded into Ihesprotia, ] 
about eight generations before the Trojan war. . . v ^ 

THKiSSAI-iONI'CA (Saloniki), an ancient city of Macedonia, in the 1 
district of Mygdonio, was formerly called Thermo or Therina : it is < 
in 4 O'* 38' N. lat., 22* 67' E. long., about ten miles east of the ancient j 
river Echedorus, at the head of the modern Gulf of Saluiiiki, formerly < 
called the Thormaic Hay, from the ancient name of the city. Therme 
was at first an inconsiderable place. X-orxes made some stay here on 
bis march into Greece (Herod., vii. 128). A short time previous to the 
comnieiiceinont of the Pelopounosiau war (».«. 432) it was taken and 
occupied by the Atlieniana, but it was soou afterwards restored to 
IVnliccas, the king of Macedonia. The name of Thcssaloiiica was 
pi von to it }>y Gassandcr, the son of Antipater, in honour of bis wife 
'riiessalonica, who was si.'^ter of Alexander the Great. With a view to 
its ai'graiidirtomcnt, Cassaiidor collected together (about 315) the 
|iiipulatioii of several adjacent towns, ho as to make it ono of tlio most 
iinji'irtaiit cities of northern Greece. (Strabo, 1. c., p. 330.) After 
\hv battle of T’ 3 Mlna (h.c!. 108), in which the Uomaiis defeated Porsens, 
til'! ilicfi king of Macedonia, Tlics.salonica, with the other MacsodonLan 
iiiwiis, siirremlerod to tlui llomaus, and was made tin? ca|iLtal of the 
of the four reglouH into which Macedonia was divided b)' them. 
(1/ivy, lib. xliv., c. 10 and 45; lih. xlv., c. 29.) Livy sjicakrt of it as 
hi'ing then a very c(?lehraled city. It posse.sscd an excellent liarhour, 
and IkvI tin* additional advantage of lying on the great Uour.in military 
i-uad, the Via l^giiatia, whidi, comiiiciiciiig at Dyrraehinni, on the 
wfMtiaii side of Grc(?ci‘, and extending to Jiyzantiuiii, afibr<lo<l the 
i‘!i-iest land comiiiuiiication with TliiMco, Asia Minor, anil the shores 
Ilf tin* Kuxiiic?. Ill St. Paul's time it was much frequented by people 
of tliireiviit n.itimis; the Jews h.ad a .synagogue in it; and it wiis also 
i lie seat of the .i{(inian gowriiment. ijiulcr the empire, it continued 
t'l be s»» floiirisliiiig and important a city, that it was sel€?cLed as the | 
ivriidt?:ice of the prefect of lll^riouin, and the metropolis of the Illyrian 
provinces. In th»^ riagii of the emperor Tlieudosius, Ilolhoric, coiii- 
mander of the garrison, with his principal oilicers, was murdered hy 
the poople of the town for having imprisoned ono of the popular 
eli.araelers of the circus (a.d. 390). The cmp<?ror Then losiiis gave 
orders for the puiiisliuicnt of the ]ieople, and im lc.^»than 7000 t»er.soii8 
wero inassam'ed hy barbarian soldiers in a jiroiniseuous carnage, whicli 
I;isl,i*d for three hours (Gibbon, * Itornaii Empire,’ c. xxxvii). 

Sfihuulc.i is a large walled eoiiimercial town, imposingly built on the 
lopo of a hill, and cominaiidcd by a strong casllc called Iltiptapyrgiuiii, 
‘*r the * Si.‘Vcn 'Powers,* and ha.s aliont TiijOOO inhabitants. Part ot the 
w;i.ll:i are of polygonal architecture ; Ihi? gate of V’ardar "was built in 
Imiiour of Augustus, after tin? battle of Philii»pi. There arc two other 
:mch.'iit triiimplial arche-i ill tin? town. 'Phe hippodrome is a va.st 
area in the centre of I he town, entered b^' a projiylieuin, formed by 
live in;ignifi»:cnt t’orinthiaii jiilhirs »upporting an entablature in Attic, 
with fi-^uros in high n lii f. The rotunda is built after the moilel of 
llu; PiintheoM in Home ; its interior i.; covered with intMiiies. Tlie eiiiireli 
of Santa Soplii.i is now a mosque. 'J’hc uietropolitaii i liureh of SI. 
Demetrius has been also converted into a mosque. An aiiciout tenijile 
of Venus has heeu likewise atipnipriated to Mohammedan wor.diip. 
'Pile town has iiandsnm*! and large l»;i;viars, and inqiortaut .^ilk faetoriei?. 
It has a good trade in Ihitish produce, aud exports com, cotton, 
woid, raw .silk, wine, tobacco, litM*s>wax, spoiige.s, .sesanmm, timber, and 
jtave.s. I'oreigu consul.-, re.sido in Saloniki. It is the cai>ital of au 
cy.det, which coin prises ancient Macedonia and Tliessaly, 

'I’ll 1 'IS.SA IjV, ono of th<? priiicqial divisions of Kortheru Greece, 
ami the cradle of many of the iiihahitants of Greece in general, is an 
extensive au<l generally unbroken plain, about 80 miles in extreme 
I'Mjgth and 70 mihss in breadth, cuinprisiiig an area of about ,ViOU 
H pi.-ire miloH, and forming an irregular .sort (*f squ.*ire. This di;Hcrip- 
ti«)ii applies only to what may be called Thessaly Proper, which is 
hounded W. hy the rang-* of Piinlus ; K. towards Macedonia by the 
Gainbiiniaii Mountains : S. by the i*auge of Mount Othrya; E. by a 
range of nioniitams running along the coast nearly parallel to PimUis, 
uinl iuclnding the Bumiiiila of Pel ion aud Ossa. The basin of Tbes- 
Kaly ia thuH surrounded by moimtain barriers, broken at the north- 
east corner only by the valley and defile of Tempo (or the Cut), which 
separates Mount Ossa from Olympu.s, and proaerits the only road from 
'Pliossaly to the north whicli docs not lead over a mountain pass. At 
tlio eastern base of the mountain ittiige which run-? Irom Tempo to 
the Hay of Pagasro, nf>w the Gulf of Volo, there is a narrow strip of 
laud ciillod Magnesia, between tho liilln and the S'.‘.a, interrupted in 
several places by lofty headlands aud ravines, and without any harbour 
of refuge from tho gales of tho iiorth-cost. South ol Otlirys, the 
HoutUerii boundary of Thessaly Proper, lies a long narrow vale, 
tliruiigh whieh winds the river Sijercheius, and which, though gene- 
rally considered os a jmrt of Thoasaly, is separated from it^ by the 
range of Gthrys, and is very dLiTorent from it in physical fcatui-es. 
ft is bounded on tho south by tho range of GCta, which ruii.H from 
l*iuduH to the sea at Thorinopyke in a general direction nearly parallel 
to the Cainbuiiiau Mountains ; and on its eastern sido by the shores of 
the Bay of Malia, now tho Gulf of Zcitoiiu. According to Greek 


traditions, Thessaly was known in remote times by the names of 
Pyrrha, .^Emouia, and i'Eolis. The two former names belong to the 
ago of mythology ; tho last refers to tho time when the country was 
inhabited by the i'Eoiian Polasgi, previous to the occiqiation of any 
part uf it by the Thessalians, who, according to Herodotus (vii. 173), 
came from Thosprotia, a region in tho west of Epirus, and settled in 
tho country, which from them derived its future name. The name 
does nob occur iu Homer, although tho several principalities of which 
it was composed at the time of the Trojan war lU'e enumerated. 
(‘Iliad,* ii. 700.) 

From very early times Thessaly was divided into four districts, or 
tfdrarchies, Hestiosotis, PeluHgiulis, Thessaiiotis, and Phthiotis; aud 
the division still existed iu tho time of tho Poloponticsiau war 
(U.C. 404). 

J/uHtiaiollx w'as the moimiuinous country between Piiidus and 
Olympus ; having gtinemlly for its southern limit the river Peueus. 
Herodotus (i. 150) ap^dics tlii-s name to tho country iu the neighbour- 
hood of Ossa and Olympus, the original abode of the Ooriuus before 
they settled in Pelopouuosiis. From It stateizieiit in Strain) (ix., p. 437), 
it would seem that the iiauie of IlestueotiH was tlerived from u district 
iu Ktibiua, whose iuhabiUints were traiiH])lanted to this part of Thessaly 
by the l^orrlujeVn. In historical times the i'crrhicbi dwelt iu tho valley 
of the Titarcsiu.s under Olympus, 'fho north-western part of lies- 
tiieotis was in ante-historical times (Homer, ' 11.,' ii. 774) occupied by 
a mountain tribe*, of uiieurtaiii origin, called the ^'Ethie(j.s. lu the 
time of Strabo (ix., p. 134) sciirccly any trace remained of them. 

Thu mo.st rctnarkabLo tuwus uf llesiiLCoLi.s were us follows: — 
PhiUetiaf or J*kaloria, the first town of any importance on entering 
Thessaly from EjiiriLS by tho pa.sses of Pindiis (Liv., xxxii. 15): 
Oj'f/nriu aud the hitter of wJiich Livy de.sciibes as a place 

t>f great strength, auiL almost inipregiiable. tJuniphi, an ancient ibr- 
treas, situatcil on the Peneu.s to tiie .south of Pliuloria : it was a i>hiuu 
of great strength, aud might be said to be tho key of 'riies.^aly on tho 
side of Epirus to the north, lu the time of Ciesar ("Bel. Civ./ iii. 80) 
it was a large and ox>iilcnt city : it is sup^iosed to be represented by 
the modern iSbagou.s. Triccu, iiow TriUaUa, on the Jc;ft bank of tho 
Peueus, about 12 miles south from Goiuphl : it is celebrated by Homer 
(*lh/ ii. 729), aud placed by him under the rule uf iue sons of «'Escu- 
laxdus, who was said to have beciii horn in the ncighhuiirhood ; about 
12 miles to thi? north of it is now situates! tho convent of Meteora, 
whose name (the Hanging) is de.'scriptivo uf its situation upon lofty 
columii.-i uf rock. Mcitoitol'titf a town to the north uf the I'eueus, 
which contained within its territory the lands of three other }>liiees 
not so famuu.s, but more ancient, and which cioutrihuted to the for- 
mation of the new cit}^ Metropolis, with Gomphi to tho north-west, 
'Tricca to the south- west, aud Peliiiua to the south-east, formed a squai'o 
of fortresse.'^, iu the middle of which was the ancient Ithoiiie, called 
by ifoiner the ‘ precipitoiw.* more coniiuouly 

was au iiiqiortaiiicity eii the north of tlie Peueus, aud about 19 miles 
east uf Tricca. hhomr. ia siqqiosed to liave occujiiefl the site of the 
castle which staijd.s on the summit above the village of Fauari. (Pchalia, 
a city celebrated iu mythology, is coupled hy lioiiiei* with Tricca ami 
Ithome. Liotnuis, or ttunni, a town of considerable impuriuiico aud 
antiquity, was .situated mi tlio left bank of tlic Penous, about 29 miles 
froni the great city uf Larissa, and close to the entrance of the gorge 
uf 'J’einpe. (rounujoiidi/loUf a stronghold in the windings of the valley, 
was situatt^d in the defile above Goiiiius. The iVdagouisu TrJpohs, 
also a district, which included the three tow'us uf Pyihiam, Azurua, 
aud Doliiihc^ was siLiuited iu the north-east uf HL‘.stiLL'uti.s, and is also 
reckoned under I'errlaebi.i by Livy. 

PitMHfjiidis \vas in tao soiithoru part of the lower valley of tho 
Peueus, and includes the Pelasgiau plains whicii Htn*teli from Larissa 
to l*iu?rie, near Peliuu, having for its boundary mi the east the range 
of Pelioii and Ossa. According to iStrabo (i.x., ]i. 4 i 1 ), this part uf 
Thessaly was originally ucciq>ied by the Perrhajbi, an ancient tribe of 
apXKirenily I’l-lasgic origin. It w.is however wre.^teil from them by 
tho LapitUie, another J'elasgic nation, whose original abode was iu 
Magiie.siii. They forced some of the Perrhiebi to retire uoilh ward and 
across Pindiis, while those wliu remained iu the plains were iiicor- 
]>eratcd with bheiiiselves, under the common uamo of Pelasgiots. 
riK? principal town-s of 1‘elasgioti.s were tvs follows : — LarisHa : this 
was ono of tho ino.st ancient and nourishing towns of Tiies.saly : it 
was situated iu the uio.st fertile part of the old country of the i’err- 
hu)bi. The coustitubiou of the city was demuoratieal, tho nia^isLrales 
being elected and romovcabi.o by the people. (Aristot., * l*ulitic.,' v. (J.) 
The territory of this city was extremely rich and fertile, hut it fre- 
quently sullered by the iiiuiidatLous of the Pcneii.s. Tii ? name is 
Pelasgiau. Cranou, or Craitnouj to the south of L:iri.ssa, was one uf 
the must ancient and consuleralilu towns of this part of T'lieHsaly. 
iScutiiSiia, to the east of Crauou, though iioticeil by ancient authors, 
does not ax>puar to have been known to Homer. (Strabo, ix., p. 441.) 
Within its territory w:ih the hill of Gyiio.seeplialiu, or Dogs' -Pleads, 
where a victory was gained by the lioiiiauM over I’hilip of Macedoii 
(II.C. 197). It is one of tho hills wiiich se]»arate the plain of Larissa 
from that of Pharsalia. Piurtc was near the southern extremity of 
tho Lake Boobcis. Its territory, according to Polybius (xviii. 2), was 
’ most fertile, aud tho suburbs were surrounded by gardens and walled 
inclosures. Its 2 >ort was Pagat-ic, about 11 or 12 miles distant. Tliero 
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aro hardly any tracea of antiquity here. The fountain H^qu'reia, 
mentioned by Homer Iliad/ vi .4£i7), ia in the bubui bK ol the modern 
town of BeloKtiua, at the foot of the ancient Acroiiolis. A amall lake 
of about 100 yards in diameter, and witli water as eJeai* iia cryatal, 
bubbles up out of the ground. Tlie Dotius CampiiM is also in Pelas- 
giotis, on its eastern side : it is a considerable jilaiii, enciixjlo*! by hills 
to the north, and teriuiiiatod to tJie south by tho^ Lake Hoebcis, 
the xiiost extensive in Thessaly, and included within tiie limits ol 
Pelaggiotia 

Thensaliotis was so called fj-om its having been first occupied by 
Thessalians, who caiiio from Tl»eM[»rtitia, and inhabited the plains 
below HcHtlieotis, having the ilistrict of J'elasgiotis on the cost. This 
totrarchy contjiineil towards the south-east the city of Pharitalua^ 
celebrated for the batLlo fought in its plains between Voinpey and 
Ciesar. It is situated not far from the junction of the Enijjeus and 
the Apidanus, and was a city of great size and iiiipurtance. There is 
a iiioderii town called Phemuft:, on or near thtt site of the old ]'h»r- 
saluB. Eouth-west of it there is a hill siiiTuuiided with ancient walls, 
and on a lofty rock above it are ruins of an nuciciit Acrojiuiis. 
Other towns of Thessaliotis were — Citrium, sup]>o&ed lo be identical 
with the ancient Ame, the chief town of the^Eoliau Jicniitiaus. Iduui\ 
or Achnn\ where the goddess Themis was espccjuily w'orbliijiped. 
Pi'Oiirnat not fur from I'harsulus. 

P/itliioiutf according to »Strabo, included all the soutlieru part of 
Thessaly, stretching lengthwise from tlic Maliac Hay on the e.ast to 
1.>olo]iia and Piiidus on Iht* west, and in breadth from JMouiit <Kta cm 
the south as far ns Phai'Kalus and the Thessalian plains on the nortli, 
a?i average distance of ahoiiL ;i0 miles. Jlomcr cum] >riscd within its 
limits the districts of Phthia and Hellas pnqterly so called, and the 
cluiiiiiiioijs of Achilles. Its inhubituiits were the Achmans, or Aclnei 
Phthiutic, a double name under which they were gciier:illy enumerated 
in the lists of the Amphic:iyonie nations. Tlie ]jriuci]iul cities of 
I’hthioLis wv.re or A/os, on tlie west side of the Gulf of Pugasic. 

]i contained a teriijdc sacred to .Ju)iiter La]jliy.stius, which was visited 
by Xerxes as ho pnssod ilirougli the city. Jio/i, about 0 miles west 
fmm liuJus, on tlu: rivex* Cuarius, colcibrated fur a temple of Minerva 
Itoiiis. The district of .^1 rue, from which the ..Euliun Ihuutiaiis were 
exiiellecl by the ThcsBaliaiis, is by sonte sup]ioseii to have been near 
tlieso towns and on the .shores of the Paga>:s.eau Huy ; but Muller 

llorinns/ ii. -ITri) adduces satii?fiintory reasons for believing that the 
Arne, which the Thessalians lir.st occiijiied, lay to the north-wost in 
Thessaliotis, and that it wiis identical with tlie auchait l*ienuiii. 
North of Halos and lion lay Thtbca, the most inqiorlatii town of this 
part of Thessaly. It was called Phthiiitic, to distinguish it from the 
Thebes of Huaitiu. Tn a military ]iuint of view it jiossi'ssed conshler- 
able iiiiporiaiico. as it comuiaudcd the avenues of Magnesia and the 
upjier parts of Thessaly. ]*)iili{i, son of Dcnn.ti'ius, changed it.<i iiaiiie 
to J*hiljppo]iijlis. ISoiiie ruins betwc<‘n the in<iderii towiis of Arndru 
anil Vtilo ai*c sup|iused by Sir W, GeJl tt* be those of Thebe.«<. 'J’liey 
consist of ail Acropolis, with very aiuucut walls eon.'-trucled with very | 
large blocks ; some towers also ai'c still slaudiiig. 'Phe jiori of Tliebe.s 
ajijicars to have been Pyrasua, about li/. miles cli.->t.ant. A little south 
of I'hebes was lAinaau Cniuuah^ or ll:e i lunging, .so called from its I 
position on the side of a hill; it was also (‘alli'<l the rela-giaii. It 
lay in the tlomiuions of Achdles, w Jubilee he i.s eallcii J.arisML-us by 
Viivil (‘-Eueid,’ ii. IPS;. The luius of it hliJl exist, and bir \V. Gril 
Bays of it, ** The f<irm ol' lairis.'^a W’as, like tlial of iiuiiiy very ancient 
Greek eitle.'i, a triangli*, witli its citadel at the Idghest jioini. in tin; 
AcnijjoJis are the IragUieiits of a J >i;ric teinjile ; and from it is Been 
thiJ magijiiiceiiL prti.-jiect of tht? Muliac (iulf, the wlnde range of GJta, 
and over it J'urnas.^us.’' Mtltda was situatctl at the foot of !Moiint 
Othrys, on the river Enipeus. its ancient uiiine was Pyrrka, and it 
boasted of jiossessing the tomb of ilellcii, the son of Deucalion. To I 
the north-west of !Melitia lay the town of 2'itmniuilci (the AVoiiderfid;, 
so called from the siugulurity of its ]>i).sitioii on a lofty and ]>cr|>cn- 
dicular rock. It was on the great j-oad Jf-ading from Thcrnio|iyhe by 
liumia to the north of 'rhcssuly. “After a rugged route over hill 
and tilde,” mys Livy (.\.xxii. *1), “you suddenly ojien on an immen.-^e 
I'lsiin liken vast sea, which stuitches below a.s far as the eye can reach.” 
Jlodwell say.s of it, “It about iive hours from Pharsalia. It must 
always have l)i*cn a jihiee of iiiqiortance. 'J’iic view frum it is one of 
till! most woiiiieriiil and cxUntsive 1 ever beheld.'* 

On the west <»1 I'iilliiutis, and clo.se to it, but Btill sepai'atcd frrjiii 
it, lay the territoiies of the DohqiiaiiH. According to Humei (‘ 11.,’ i. 
460), Itoiujna wius at the extremity of l*htiiiutis ; but it docs not 
follow that it was included in that district; nor arc the l)olo}iians in 
early timcH ever Jiieutioucd as the vassals of tlie Thessidiaus. 'I ’hey 
occiqned the extreme Boutli-west angle of Thessaly, formed by the 
chain of TyzuphrestUB, a branch of i’iudus, on one hide, and Mount 
Othrys oil the other. I'hey were a very ancient nation, as ii])pears 
from their sending deputies to tho Amjjhiutyoiiiu council. At a later 
period they were subjects of Jason, the tyrant of Pheree. It was 
conquered by Perseus, the last king of Macedonia. Dolopia was a 
nigged mountainous district, with few towns of note. Cleiucne, or 
L'timeiic, was perhups the most iniportiuit. 

The yJinianca lived in the iijipcr valley of the river SjMrrelieiii.s, 
being separated from the Dolopes by the hills of Tymphrestus ami 
Othrys. They wci-e also culled (L'tcana from their position on the 


slo|jes of Mount CEttu They weie a tribe of great antiquity and of 
some importance, as appears from the fact of their belonging to the 
Amphictyouic couuclI. Their origiu is uncertain, and they made 
many migrations fi'om one part of Thessaly to another. Their chief 
town was Hyyala^ on the banks of the Hpercheius. 

Thu Alaliatta were tho most southern tribe connected with Thessaly. 
They occupied principally the shores of the Muliac Gulf (the Lay of 
Zitiin), from tho pass of Tliermupylu; uii tho south to the northern 
boundary of the V alley of the Spurchuius. 'J*heir country is generally 
hat ; the plains in some pui-ts are extensive, in others narrow, where 
they are coutiiied ou one side by the shores of the Muliac Gulf, and 
on the other by the mountains of Trachinia. They were always a 
w'aiiike people. The Amphictyouic council was held in their country, 
and tho Malians aro included in the lists of the Amiiliictyouic states. 
They always maintained friendly relallous with the Dorians of Laee- 
dmiuoQ. The priiici]>al iowms of the Maliaus were — AtUicyra, at the 
mouth of the Spcrcheius ; it wan said to produce tlio geiiuiue helit> 
boi‘e, considered by the ancients as a cure for insanity. J^amia, d or 
6 miles X. of Aiilicyru ; it was celebrated as tlie scene of the Lamiau 
W'Oi*, curi'ied ou between the Athcniaus and their confederates against 
tlie Macedonians under Auti]ialei‘ ; on its bite is the modern Zitiiii. 
Trachia (the * rough ’) was so called from the luoiiiitainous ehuructer 
of tile suiTouuding country; it was once the chief town of the 
'JVuchiniaus, who wci'c always Ju close alliance with the Ivorians. In 
later times lieratdtia was the most iuipurtaiit town of Trachinia. J i 
was a colony frum Laccdunnou, founded (ii.u. 4“G) at the request ui 
the Trachiiiiaus, about ^ miles fi^om tlie sea. Their oLiject iu uiaking 
the request was to gain additional Btrongth against the . Euianos, or 
(Eteons, with whom they were at war. it soon btaainic im object ol' 
jealousy with the other 'J'hessalian tiibcs. It was seized by Jason of 
l*hcTxe, who caused the walls to lie [lulled down; but it ugitin became 
a iloui'ishiiig city under the ..:Etoliiuis, who sometimes held tiie general 
council of their nation there. It su.staincd a long siege from tlu: 
Itomaii consul Acilius Glabrio, after tho di lcat of king Aiitiuclius at. 
Tilt rniup^lu! (i;.e. 1‘Jl). Tho surroundiug country was marshy ami 
woody, but the vestiges of the city itself are obsei vable on u bigli 
Hat oil the roots of idoiitiL iLta. On tlie coast of Traclds, close to 
tJie moutli of the small river Aau[»us, wLicti runs through a gorge in 
the mountain inclosing tho Trucliiuian plain, was tho village of Aar/n.Vr , 
near to which was tho teniplo of the Anijdiioiyoiiie Geres, and tlio 
]ilaoe of meeting of tho Ainphictyons. Tins locality was also famous 
lor the uelebraled Pass of TUvi'mupyUi\ 

Maym na is a couiiiry physiailiy dintinefc from Tho.-sjil 3 *, but in 
hi.stoiioal times was subject to it, and politically included within it. 
It is a narrow btrip ol country between the mouth of the i'eneii.-. 
unil the Pugasieau J'liiy on the north and south, with the chain of 
Peliou and GsbU on tho west, and the sea on the east. *i'he [loople of 
this district were called Magnetes, and they were in ]>(i.fSLssiun of it 
from very c.-iriy times. (* Jliad,’ ii. 7o0.) 'J'hey were an Anipliictyonio 
.stale. The extreme uortliciu [mint of Magnesia was Mount y/mimb, 
a limb of t.>ss;i, ceiebialed by the ]»oet.s as tho abode of the aiioienl 
l.'eiitaurs and Lajiitine, and a favourit:: haunt of tiu; god L'aii. (Virgil, 

* «'Eneiti,* vii. GT-L) To the south, at the biot of Oi^.^a, was MiU- 
Oua, u town Oil the coa.'iit, ascribi-ii by lloiner ('lliaii,* ii. 71G) to 
i'iiiloctelc.'^. iStill farther .^<fuLh was the [H'ornontory ui' t\ jnua, ut! 
W'hieh the lleot of Xerxes was wrecked beyond the souilu rii pro- 
montory of Magnesia, now called 1 1 agios Georgius, tiie coast takes a 
so uth>W’ ester ly direction to the entrance of tJie l\u’a:-a'aii ilay, the 
Gulf of Volo. Among the piiiicipaL towns of iM ague. '■da wer lolc 
JJi’njetria.s, and Ajihctic. /vlcua \\a.s a place of grirat antiquity, and 
till: birttqdaee of the inythoJogicul hii'o Ja::3(in and Ji is ancestor.- . li. 
W'Hs situated at the foot of J'eliuu, near the Miiail river A iiai 1111.3 : it 
Was once u [loWi rful city. 1'aga.sa;, the ]iort of Joli:o.'«, and uftei ward.s 
of i*hcnu, was famed in Grecian story as the harbour from which, the 
ship Argo set sail ou her voyage to Goichis : tlie name, according to 
btiMbo tix., ji. 4o(>), was dex'ivcd froui tho number of springs utur it. 
'J'lio site is lu’iuly ocoiqded by the present custlu of Vulo. lolcos no 
longer existed in tho time of Strabo. Ocmctrlaa, foiintlcd by Jioine 
trills i^oiiiircctvs about itu. 2h0, soon became a ilourishiiig city, uiul 
was one of tho moat iLu]>oL'luiit fortrcs^es iu Greece, being well 
situated for defending tiie ajiproaeiics to the Pass of Tem/ie, both «>il 
tlie side of the moun tains uud of the I'hdus. its muritiiiie 
uho contributed to it.-i imi/ortauco. Alter the battle of Uyuosctqihahc 
it booaiue tho chief town of the Magnesian i'opublic, and the scut of 
govci'nmciit; subset] ucutly it was aiiacbed to the house of Muccdoii, 
until Aie biittlo of l^jdiia, when it fell uiitlcr tho Homans. (Livy. 
xUv. IJ.) Many ruins miu*k its site. 

The prinoijiui mountain ranges of ThcsHuly were — the Cambiinian, 
ou the ijortli ; Pimliis, tui tho wc&t; tlie ridges of Othi'ys aud (lOiii, on 
the south; and tho.se of J'eliuu and Uhho, ou the east. 

The Uambunian Uamje is u branch from Mount Piudus, running in 
a direction nearly at right angles to it, and separating Thessaly from 
Macedonia, in this chain is the Mount Ulympus. Tho jiriiioipaL 
road between tho two countries over the mountains was by iho I'uss 
of VuJiibtuiia, marked in modern maps as Yolutza. Another import- 
ant ilellle, Jcfidiug from Thessaly into 31acedoulu, jiasHcd by Pythium, 
a village with a temple sacred to the i'ythiaii Apollo, situated ou 
Mount UlyuqiUB, at iho north-east oxtreniity of the range. 
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ThrouRli this latter defile many armien (that of Xerxes aTnons^ the 
nniiibcr) marched in ancient times. The road which led through 
Thessaly to this Pythinm wa« called the Via Pythia. The dcfde is 
still much fmjuentod hy travellers going to Larissa from the iiorlh- 
westcru parts of Miicedonia. Mount Olympust, one of the most cele- 
brated mountains of Greece, is represented in Greek mythology as 
the habitation of the Gods. It divides tho north-east of Thessaly, or 
I'errhichia, from Pierin, the extremity of Macedonia on the south- 
east. It rises to the height of about G.'iOO English feet, and the 
highest parts of it are scarcely ever entirely free from snow. The 
pari of the (^ambiiniaii range which lies to the west of Olympus was 
called Mount Titanis. an outlier or limb of which, Mount Oyphus, 
rises in tho i:p])er valley of tlie Poneiia. Olympus and Ossa lio on 
opposite sides of the defile by wliich the Peneus enters the Vale of 
Tem])e. 

mount Pindufi, the western bonnd.ary of Thessaly, is part of the 
rang<* of mountains wliich issues from the Thracian Scomiiis. On the 
north it joins the Illyrian ami Macedonian ranges, and to the south 
it is ennneeted with the branclies of <El.a and tho ji^ltoliaii and 
Aeamaninn Mountains. It separates the waters which fall into Uie 
Toniiiii Sea and the Anibrncian Gulf, from those which empty them- 
selves into the northern part of the J^ge.an. Tlic most fr<'quont4‘d 
pass over Pindus from Thessaly into Epirus lays over a part of it 
called Mount Cercfitiiis, probably not far from the modiU'ii towui of 
Metzovo. One of the highest points of Mount Pindus was Tym- 
p/mstna, f«)rming its southern extremity, from wliich branched the 
ridge of Mount Othn/a, closing thf^ groat basin of 'J'hessaly on the 
r-mth, and separating the waters wdiich flow into the I'ciieiis from 
Mmsi* wliich run into tin; southern Spercliciiis. Its eastern extremity 
Mi'parates tlui jMalian from the J’agasaMin Gnif, sinking gently toward 
1lii* coastu It is now known by the different nanies of TIellovo, Vari- 
Imvo, an*! Goura. To the smiili of Othi*ys lies the ridge of (Kta, 
which ImwevtM* has no eminection with 'I'hcssaly Pi’opor. It is a 
huge ]»ilc of nioiminins stretching from Pindus to the sen, which it 
meets at the IVinh of Thermopylie ; it forms the inner barrier of 
( JriM'ce, as the (\am1uitiian range does the outer, to wdiicli it is nearly 
parallel in direction and ocpial in height. On the Wi»st it branches 
nut into the country of the Gorians and into yKtolia. On llio south- 
hcginuiiig from Mount Callitlromus, the highest summit of the 
range, it i.s coiitinurd without intorriiptinn along the. coast of ilus 
Kiihiean S<*a. till it sinks into the valley of tlm river A.sopus. T.y 
uinans of aiiotlier branch to the south-west, it is conm'ctcd w’ith 
I’amassiis, and after skirting 11i'» CorinUiian Gulf under the names 
of rirphis and Helicon, it lurnis tho northern boundary of Attica, 
under the natiic'^ of (^ithicron nno Parnes. 

is a chain of some e.xtont, rmining from the south-east 
<‘xtremitv of the lake called ISonbcis to the extreme south of IMacnesia, 
i'lU-Tuing a pai’t of the boiiiidjiry of U'liessaly on the east. Horner 
(‘Iliad,’ ii. alludes to it as ihc sc‘af. of the ('entaurs, and it W'as 
a^^snciiited with Tuanv rcMnarkable events in Grecian story. Tt wius 
exci'edingly well worelod. 'I’u the north of Pelioii and following the 
line of tin: coast lies the chain of tlssn (now Ki^-sovo), the rc>i»t.s of 
which niiite with oiu! of the branches of Mount Telion. At its 
iKjrtlicrii extri'inity it towers into a stocfi conical peak, and acconl- 
iir': to the soul's of the country, rivals its ucinhbour Glyinpus in tlie 
depth and duration (»f its snows, though it is 1100 feet less in height, 
r.elwoen (ls:-a ami Olymjiu.s lies tlio celcbratcMl Vale and Pass of 
'I’crnpc. 

'riietwo priiicijial rivers of n'lie.s«<aly into which the smaller streams 
fall arc the Peneiis and tho Spercliciiis. Tlie Pcnr.UH (now called the 
Salyiubria) rises in the north-west of Thessaly under Pindus, between 
the lower ridgi^s of which ami the outliers of the CambuniaTi range 
its n]»per valleys arc confined. Near Meteora, not far from tho rocky 
Jtliomo of Homer, iU bn.siii opens somewhat loward.s the .‘south. At 
'J'l'icca it makes a tiiiai to the e.ast, and its valley expands iiitr> a v.a.st 
]dain toward.s the sotibli-cast, on the right of the river, though it is 
still confined by tho hills on the left, till within about Id niilos from 
I larissa, wliorit thoro is a considerablo flat on the north, the soil of 
which is said to be alluvial. After leaving Tricca tlie course is 
genenilly north-cast, and passing along tho Vale iif Tompe, the only 
outlet for the waters of Theasalj*, it empties itself into tins *'Egcaii 
Sea. It is a very small stream, sluggi.sh and shallow, except aft<sr the 
melting of the snows, wlie.n it sonictiines floods tin* surroiiiidiug plaiii.’^. 
The Marsh, or Lake No.snnis, on theroad between Tjaris.s.a and Goniins, 
is said to be caused by the floods of tho river. Tho principal tribu- 
tary of the I’oneiis on the north is the 'ritaresiiis, now the Saranta 
Poros, which join.s the Ponous a little abovi^ tho Vale of Tempo. 
Tho waters of the two rivers did not however mingle j-tho-Mo of the 
Titaresius being iinpregnabal with a fat iinctiioiis substance, which 
llnatnd like nil on the siirfaco. (Strabo, ix., p. 4 11.) Tliis river wuis 
also called the Eiirotas, uud supfiosod to Ik» a bnincli ol’ the Styx, one 
of the rivers of the Infernal Uegioiis. At the pri'sont day the inhabit- 
ants of its banks are remarkable for tlii-ir bealtliy conqilexion. while 
tlie Poucus is Murroiiudcd by a sickly population. It.-) wuter.-^ also aro 
said to be clear and dark-coloumd, while those of the Pencils an^ 
muddy and white. On tho south, tho affluents of the T^cnciis were 
the Painisus, tho Onochoiiiis, the Eiiipcus, and tho A])idauii.s. Horo- 
dotuH describes the Apidanas as oiio of the largest rivers of 
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Achaia, but still inadequate to the supply of the Persian arniv with 
water. 

The second great river of Thessaly was tho Sprrr/tttUnt, now tho 
ITellada. It flows from Tymphrestu.s, a briinoh of Pindus, and after 
winding througli a long nariviw vale between tho ridges of (Uhrys 
and fEta, it falls into tho Maliac Gulf. It was much celebrat(?d by 
the niicient poets, and Homer mentions it as belonging to the territory 
of AcliilU's round the Maliac Gulf, its bed and tnoulh have luitler- 
gone many changes from tho dopo.sit of .alluvial matter. 

The plains of Thessaly were among-st the iuo.st fertile and prodm;- 
tivc of Greece in wine, oil, and grain, but more especially in grain, of 
which it exported a considerable qiiantit}-. The Tiiessaliniis conso- 
qiieiiily became very rich, and luxurious in their mode of life (‘ A then.,’ 
xii. fl‘2-1). Thessaly was also famous for its cavalry, tho best in Greece ; 
its ]}l.ainH supplied abuiid-uico of forage for horses. 

Tho lands of Thessaly were not cultivated by the Thcss.aliaiiH 
themselves, but by a subject population, the Peuesftr, who were the 
descendants of the ./^^Eolian Ihcotians, wJio did not emigrate when their 
countrjr wa.s conquered by the ^’Iicssalians, but surrendered theinscives 
to the conquerors on comlition that they shoiiM remain in tho country 
and cultivate the land for the new owners of the soil, paying, liy way 
of mit, a jiortiou of its ]iroducc. Many of them were richer than 
their lords. (Athcniciis, vi. p. 2<ji.) They son*ctimes accompanied 
their masters to battle, and fought cm horseback as their kiii-iliLs or 
viiH.sals. They formed a considerable portion of the poiiulation, and 
frequently attempted to emancipate tliemselvos. 

Thcs'^aly is now incliuled in tho Turkish eyalct of Selanik or Salo- 
tiiki. Its chief products .are corn, cotton, olive-oil, and silk. The 
cliief towiM arc ].rarissa, Trikhala, Vohi, and Arnbclakifi. 

LfiHjtsa sfaiiils on rising groiuul on the riglit bank of tho JVnens, 
in o9 ' 37' N. lilt., 21“ 2S' E. long., about 20 miles from the sea, and 
hns about .30,00b inhabitants. It occupies the site of the ancirmt 
Larissa, and tins becMi ihrongh all historit^al times a place uf consider- 
able importance. The Turks call it Veiii-Shchcr. It i.s the seat of an 
archbishop and the ro.sidciicu of a p.asha. I'lic population numbers 
about 30,000. Tlicre are no ancient remains here ; the wails arc about 
3 miles round. 

Trikhtda is a large strcggling ioivii, about *10 miles AV. from Larissa, 
with several churches, iiiosqueH, and synagogues, and 12,000 inhabif- 
aiits, who iiiannfacMire cotton and woidJun stiifls, and tnidc in corn 
with Albania and Kpinis. 

Voln^ on the north slioiv of tlic Gulf of \’olo, to wliich it gives 
name, is a small 1 dace with about 200t» inhabitants. In the gulf is 
the island of Trikeri, which gives name to the Trikeri Ghannel. con- 
necting the yEgcaii with the Gulf of Vole, and Zitnn to the north of 
Ell lima. 

Ambdakia^ N.K. of Tiurissn, in the vale of Tempo, h.-is about 4000 
inhabitants, who liave some cotton maiiufactures. 

JiUtory, -Homer (* Iliad,' ii. 710) describes Tliossaly as divided 
into several ind.q>ciident principalities and kingdoms, and e?iiitncrat.cs 
the chiefs to whom they were subject at tlie liiiio «»r the 'J’rojan war. 
Soon aft»?r a new lauistitiition w:ih ailoptc l. The ilillorcnt states agreed 
to iinito ill one confederate body, under a pi-csident or Tagus, cleetfal 
by the members of tin? cruifederacy. Strabo (ix. 421M inform.^ u.s that 
tills eorifetleracy was the most eonsidevable as well as tlic rno.st aiicifiit 
society of the kind established in Greece. It is di*sorving of remark 
tliat the raa.jority of tho Amphictyoiiic states were either Thes.<aliaii 
or comiected with 'J'hessaly. Except during a very .short period, 
under .Tasori of Phene, TJiessal 3 ' neviT assumed that rank arnoiig the 
Rtate.s of Greece to which it was by it.s ]insitinii ami extent entitled. 
In the p€*r.siau inva-iion under Xerx**s the Tliessalian.s, being left to 
their own resources by the Greeks, aubmittcd b> the invaders, to wlnmi 
they]irovi’d active ami zealmis rdlie-s. 'J’lie AtheiiiiiTi geiiend Myronidc's 
in.arched into Thessaly to restore Ore.stes, sun ol Echecralidaa, to his 
throne, and ndv.anced as far a.s Pharsahis ; hut in? W'as cheeked in his 
pi’tigi'CHS by the I’hes.saliaiis, who wen? superior in cavalry, and ho 
was forceil lt> retire*, without having ucoompli.slied the objects of Ida 
expedition. In the Pi’Iiipominsiau war tho Thessalians did not as a 
nation take any part. In 30 J they leagued thcmst'lveH ivith the 
Ihe ttians and their allies against Sparta. The Thessalians, with their 
cavalry, rTi«le.avoured to harass ami ob-;truct Agesilaus on bis march 
through their country from Asia. His skilful maiicnnvn^H however 
thwarted their d»;.dgiiH, and Agesilaus gained e.onsiderablc crerlit by 
defeating on their own groiiml, w'ith Imr.senien of his own training, 
the most renowed c.avalry of Greece. Towards tho close and after 
tho end of tho Polopormcsian war, most of the Tlu‘Rsalian eitif*s acknow- 
ledged the iiHcendaiicy of Pharsaliis o»‘ Phone, tlie latter of which 
wfis, about n.c. 400, under the dominion of Lyeophnm. 'I’lii-s prince 
endeavoured to extend his power over all Thessaly; and Xf?nuphou 
(‘Helloii.,’ ii. 4) iiienlion.s a victory which ho gained over tin* 3’Jicssa- 
lians «>r Larissa a.s one of the ewent.s which hajqn*m‘d in the year of 
the fall of Athens (li.e. 404b Ten yeaiv; afterwaials Lyeophroii was 
still engaged in a coiite.st with Larissa, tlieii .subject to Mt*dii].s, who 
wa.s pitdiably one of the powi.-rful family of the Aleuadic. Iiyco]ihron 
was BUfiported by Sparta, and Medius by the Jlmotiaii coiifialeracy, by 
the assistance receivcfl from which he was enabled to make himself 
mastev of Pharsahis, then occnpieil hy a Laccdicmonlau garrison. 

Tho success of Agcsilaus on his return from Asia produced some 
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clinnge in the alTaira of ThcBEaly, for FhnrsaliiM Boon recnvciTd ita 
iticlepeudcnce, nncl rose to bucIi eixiiiif^ico us to bononie a rival of 
Fheroj. rolyilnmns, 'whose character and virtue had gained the con- 
fidence of all parties, wna intnistcd with the eitadel and the nduiinis- 
trniion of the revenues of the city, a trust which li<» discharged with 
the strictest integrity. 

At Fhers, the supreme power passed into the hands of Jason, who 
kept a standing ariiiy of 6000 rriercenaries, all picked men, and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of I’liarsalne, compelled most of the 
principal Thopsaliau cities to «*nter into alliance with him. The 
ohjeetB of Jason's amhitioii ■wei’e, tlie BU]n*emaey of (Ircece, and the 
overthrow of the Fersian cmjiirc^ in the Hast ; the same schemes, in 
fact, as were suhecquently cxeeiitcd by Alexander, king of klacedoii. 
Tlic first objects which ho had to gain were the title of Tagus, and 
the union of 'J'h<*Hsaly under his authcirity. After a frank statement 
of his views, Jason prevailed upon Folydaraas to second them. A 
conipitci was Ihcn made between them ; and I'olydamas exerttid his 
inll lienee so successfully in Japoifs behalf, that the Fharsalians 
eninre<l into an alliance with him, and a general paoifieation followed. 
Not long afterwards Jason was elected Tagus, and by his indtiencc 
and talents several important citicR were induced to join the confede- 
ri«*y. JIc then fixed the rontingents of infantry and cavalry to he 
funiished by the difTercnit si.ateH, and raised them to a greater amount 
than they had ever been before. The army which lie coi.i1d bring into 
the field emisisied of SOOO eavalry and more than 20,000 heavj'-nnned 
infiintiy; and his light troops, as Xenii])Lon (‘ Tlellen.,* vi. 1, G) 
observes, were enough to oppnse the world. He built and manned 
a coiisidc^rahlo ilnnt. Fmt these selicmes wvre too vast for the ordi- 
iriry duration of a human life, though he kept them constantly 
in view, and made all liis aiMions Kub.scrvient. to them. Aft<*rthe 
hattli! of Is'iirtrn, in which the 'riu^hians deft^atod the T.iieediemunians, 
they invited liiiii to join them in overpowering J^ncedicnion. Jason 
joined them w'ith his forces, but he did not C'om]>ly with their 
ri'quest-. His policy was io keep an even halanct* between the two 
states, po as to t nsiin* the dopendenet? of both on himself, and there- 
fore. instead of nnnihilating tlic power of Sparta, lie ofiered his 
f-ervices .IS a iiiediritor lutwceii the Coiiioiuling states, and obtained a 
truce for the Lacedccinonians, under favour of ■which the rcnuiant of 
their forces decamped by iiiglit (n.r. ;J71). In the following year, 
whilst making prepuratioiiFi for an cx]iedition to the fsouih of (Ireece, 
lie was assassinated by seven yonng men ; and the honours 'udiicli 
were paid in many of the (irecian cities to the nssassins, showed tho 
alarm whieli his nmi>ition hail exeited. On the death of Jason, 
Thessaly relapsed into its former insigniricanec, though liis dynasty 
survived him, and two of his hrothera, I’olydorus and Folyj«hron, for 
a short time shared his authority between them. Folydnriis was soon 
assassinated, and Folyjihron heeiiirm solo Tagus. l>y his adinitiis- 
triitiou the oOlce ■u'hh clianged into a tyranny, and he- put to death 
Folydamns and eight other ]>riiicipal citizens of I'harsalus. After a 
reign of one year he was murdered by his nephew Alexander, W'bo 
thus gained tho goveriiiiieiit. in which he became infairioiiK for his 
cruelty. The- atrocities which he committed filled all his subjects 
with terror, but es])c<rially the aiiciont families, ivho -were likely to be 
tho objects of his jealousy. The Aleiiuilrc of Larissa accoiilingly 
applied to Alexander, the then king of Huctalon, who, on being thus 
invited by the Thessalians, complied with their rcipicsL He defeated 
the tymiit, and took ]>o.ssession of Larissa and its citadel, and after- 
wards of Oraunon, and garrisoned both '\K'itli his troops. The aUiiirs 
of his own kingdom however obliged him to withdraw from Thessaly ; 
and the Thessalians, being thus cx]ioscd to the veiigeuiicc of Alexander, 
solicited aid (n.r. o08) from the Thebans, who accordingly scut J'elo* 
pidas to assist iJicm. The tyrant granted liini an interview, which 
(-•ndod in Felopidas settling tlic aflairs of ilie country on an apparently 
firm footing. Hut the oriler which he had established 'whb soon 
deranged by tho conduct of Alexander; and the Thebans, on being 
applied to again, si'iit out IVlopidas, with his friend Isiiicnias, but 
simply in the cdiaracicr of aiiibaHsadors, and without troops. They 
ill I prudently jiiit thi.'m.selves into the power of the tyrant, who tIir«Mv 
them into iirison. To rescue them and avenge the insult, Thebes sent 
out an army, whicli liowever was reduced to such a strait by his 
cavalry that it was obligt^d to retreat ; and but for the interference i>f 
Kjiaminoiidas, wdio acci>m])uiiicd it, though not as general, it would 
have been destroyed. 

In the following year (u.f:. an .'\riny was again sent out under 

Hpaminoudas, through fear of whom the prisoner were released. 
Subsequently, Alexander renewed \iU uUacks ou the liberty of the 
Thessalian eitiea, and greatly c^xtendcil his domiuion in the tributary 
districts. ^J'he Thcssalijins ag-'dn appealed to the Thebans, and 
Pelofiidas wa.s sent out to aid them (ii.i-. JlGl), who frll in hia lirsL 
battle, in W’hicli however Alexander was defeaUd. 1’hc catiqiaigu 
ended in the tyrant being obliged to ivsign his conquests, withdraw 
liis troopB from FbUiiotis and Magnesia, and enter into an alliance 
with TheV>c.s. At last, hin wife Thebe coiisyured with her three half- 
brothers to murder Alexander (b.c. 3.09). They eilectcd their purpose ; 
and one of tluun, Tidiphonus, aasumed the goveriinieiii. At the cud 
of r-.c. 353, liycopliron, another of the brotherH, was at the head of 
alTairs. Tho new dynasty, however, Beema to have boon as unpopular 
with the TheHBulians uB the old one, and accordingly, with tho Aleuadm 


at their head, they applied to Fhilip, king of Maccdon, and i*eqiioBtcd 
his oBBistaiice. Fhilip invaded ThesRnly, find, after gaining sonic 
BiicceBR, was obliged to retire ; but ho shortly afterwardis returned at 
tho head of a largo army, and made himself mnater of the whole 
country, liycophron withdrawing into Fhocis. Fhilip restored popular 
government nt J’herin (Diodorus, xvi. 38), but kept pOHsessioii of 
its port, Fngasse, and garrisoned Magnesia with his own troops. 
About 1J.C. 344, either the tyrants of Fherae or their party there had 
regained their ascendancy, and Fhilip was again invited to dislodge 
them. This he efiected with ease, and then availed biuiself of the 
opportunity to make /Thessaly entirely subHervioiit to his iutercsls. 
After expelling the dynasty of the tyrants, bo garrisoned the citadel of 
Fhene with his own troops — revived the tctnidarchies as polilicnl 
divisions of the country — and at tlic head of tho four governnientB ho 
placed hi.s devoted adherents, the chiefs of the Alouad part}', so that 
they were in reality his viceroys or deputies. He also received the 
harbour duticR and customs of the country, and apjirojniated to hiin- 
self the tribute which had always been paid to Larissa by her subject 
Fcrrlimbian cantons. (Strabo, ix. p. 440.) On Fbilip's death, the 
sti^tes of TlioFsaly paBsed a decree conririuing to liis son Alexaiidei' 
the Rupremo station which Fhilip had held in their council The 
I'licspaliaiiK took a verj' prominent ymrt against Macedonia in tlie 
Lnmiau war, whicli followc^d soon after Alexander’s death 323), 
and which nearly proved fatal to the Macedonian influence, not only 
in Thessaly, but ovi-r the whole continent of Creecc. Hy the skilful 
generalship of Antipiiter, Leonnatus, and Craterus, however, Thessaly 
was jireserved io the Macedonian crown till the reign of J'hilip, roii 
of Demctriiia, from whom it was taken by the Jtomans after the hati.lr 
of Oynoscephalse (ii.c. 197). All Thessaly was then diiclared free 
(Liv., xxxiii. 32) by a decree of the Uonian seiiaie and ]icople ; hut 
from that time it may he considered ns under the dominion of lionu-, 
though its possession was disputed hy Aniiochns (Liv., xxxvi. i>h and 
again by Ferf^eits, sou of Philip, bi.'iweeii whom and the liomaiis it 
W'liH the arena of more than one eonflict. It was already a ItiMuaii 
province when the fate of the empire of tho world was decided by 
the battle bidween Fompey and Cicrar on the plains of I'haivaliis. 

The slave-merchants of (Ircece were general 1}' Thessalians. (Aris- 
to]}hanes, ‘Flutus,’ 517.) Their chief slave-markcit “was l*ag!is:c, the 
port of Fherje. 

THJCTKOIll), Norfolk, a market town, municipal and parlianic'niary 
borough, and the Beat of a Poor-Law Union, in thcjiaj’ish of Tln tford, 
issituatiM] chiefly on the left bank of the Little Ouse, in 52“ 2'l' N. lal., 
0^' 44' K. long., distant 30 miles S.W. from Norwich, SO in)h*.s N.N.K. 
from London by road, and 95 miles by the K:isieiii (.‘ounties and 
NoHblk railways. Tlie )H>pnJaiioii of the borough in 1851 was 4075. 
The borough is governed hy 4 aldorinen and 12 councillors, of wlu>m 
one is mayor; and returns two memhers to the liniaTial i'.'irlianieiil. 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the iirchdeaeonry and diocese id‘ 
Norwieh, Thctlbrd Poor-Law Union coiitiLin.s :'.4 paij.^hes and town- 
ships, 'with an area' of 117,870 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19,040. 

The town of Tbetford is very aiicicut. Under the Kast Angh s it 
was a place of importance : a synod was held litJiv in (5G9. \\ hen the 

Danes invaded England in the reign of lilheln cl 1., they fixed their 
head-quarters, iu 870, at Tlietford, which they saeked. Jii the ri ign 
of Ethclred II. Iho "town W’liR burnt by the Daiirs, in 1(»»-J, umliT 
Swcyue, They burncMl the town again i:i 1010. The bisho]>ric of tlic 
Eu.^t Anglos was trunsrcried in 1075 from North Klmliam to Thi l- 
ford, and was again removed in 1094 to Norwich. About the same 
time a Cluiiiac ju-iory was founded Jiem Tiicro were Heve,ral other 
rc1igiou.s houses at Tbetford. The town ■was the scat of one iJ* the 
suflragun l>i.sliopricK estahlishcd hy Henry. VIIT. There liavc been a.s 
tnany us tw'cnty churches iu the town ; thirteen are xiicniioncd in the 
l?ome.sday Hook. Tbetford now conipr(.‘hcud.s thi'ce jiarislie.^ ; the 
parishes of St. Uuthbert. and St. Mary arc very much inte.riniiigled, 
and are partly in Suilblk and partly iu Norfolk ; the ■adiolc of the 
other parish (St. Peter) is in Norfolk. 

The toivii has no njanufaciuros, but a good deal of malting is 
canied on, and the trade of the place is favoured by the riviu* being 
navigable up to tlie town. St. Peter’s church coii.<3i.sts of a nave with 
two aisles, chancel, and tower ; the last ivbuilt in 1789. 'J'lie ancient 
pari is built chiefly of flint, whence it has obtained the name of ‘ the 
black church.’ St. Hilary’s is on tho Suflblk side of the river, and is 
ixieiizily built. Thera are jilaces of worship for Wesleyiui ^Tethodisis, 
Iiidependeiits, Quakers, audJloiriau Catholics, a Free Gram mar sehool, 
founded in IGIO, and National and Infant schools. Cousidorahle 
remniuB of the Cluuiac xu'iury, and of other rcligioiiH ntructures, still 
exist. 

THKUX. 

TIJ KZIONA Y. fSi-:vui;s. Djuix.] 

THIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS. [SoNiiAUi.v.J 

THIAN SI IAN NANLU is the numo of a Cliiucse govemment, 
sitiiaU'd nearly iu the centre of A.sia. Kuro])can geographers generally 
cull it Eusterii or Chinese Turkistau, and also Little lluchiiria. Tho 
name of Turkistan is applied to it because the bulk of the inhabitants 
ill that part of Asia is compoBcd of Turkish tribes ; and as these 
tribes arc fraquciitly designated by the collective name of llucharians, 
from the town of Dokliaru, kkisteni Turkistau is also culled Ijittle 
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Biichnria, or rather Bokharia, to distinguish it from Wostom or Proper 
Turkistan, which is called Bucharia without any epithet. Thion Shan 
>'anlu, in Chinese, signifies the * southern Voad of the Thian Shan 
l^Tountains,* and has been applied to the countries south of that 
mountain system, because they arc traversed by the southern of the 
two great commercial roads which connect China Proper with the 
countries of Western Asia, whilst the countries north of the Thian 
8hnn are traversed hy the northern commercial road, and on that 
account aru called Tliian Shan Pelu, Hhe noi-thmi road of Thian 
Slian.’ The last-mentioned countries constitute tho government of 
Hi, or SoNUAUiA. 

Thian Shan Nanlu lies between Sfi** and 44** N. lat, and extends from 
71° to 90° Vs, long. From east to west it extends abotit 1250 milos, 
and its width from south to north varies between 550 and 300 miles. 
Its area probably exceeds 500,000 square miles. It is bounded N. by 
Songaria, or Tliinn Shan Pelu ; K. by the province of Kaiisi and South 
'J'ibot. On tho south-west is Ladal^, on tho west Kiiuduz, including 
lladakshan and Bokhani, and on the north-west Khokan. 

'i'liian Shan Nanlu is a country entirely isolated from tho rest of 
the world. On the north, west, and south it is inclosed by mountain 
raiigPH of such extent and elevation that the places which are perma- 
iKuitly inhabited can only be reached by piiasing for several days over 
iijountains, which arc not inhabited except for two or three mouths in 
the year, when they are visited by a few families of wandering tribes 
of niounbiinecrs. On tho cost of Thian Shan Nanlu is an extensive 
dcstu't, which appears to bo uniiiliahitable. The country inchjsed by 
tlie three miigea and the desert receives an ahiiiuhuit supply of water 
fntni the mountains, a considerable portion of which is always covered 
with snow, and the numerous rivers which descend from them form a 
latT'ti river, called tlio Tarim, which is as largo as the iJauube, and 
t('riiiinatcs in an extensive lake; situated on tho western csdgu of the 
il* Ki'j-t. The basin of the river Tarim is the lai^cst closed river-basin 
o]i tho gitibe. 

^ftmueains . — At llio south-wofltern angle of Thian Shan Nanlu 
shiiids an extensive moiintaiu knot called Ihishtiklinr, which occupies 
llic Hjiaco liotwoeii 30° and 37° N. lat., 71" and 74° K. long. From its 
wo:doni side i.«8ueH that elevated chain which is known in Afghanistan 
by tlic; iiatno of Hindu Kush; from its xiorthcni edge another range, 
callrd tho Turtashliug, or Bolor-Tsigh, which extends northward ; and 
ill the castcni part begins a third range, which traverses tho whole of 
(N'liti'ul Asia, and extends through China i'roper to the shores of the 
Pacific. 1'his last-mentioned range is called by the Chinese Kucnluen, 
but tliat portion of it wliioli is contiguous to tlie mouutaiii-kuot of 
Pui-htikhur goes by the name of Thsungliug. 

Tho TlLflungling may bo considered as that portion of theKuoiiluen 
rsiiigo w'hicli extends from the PusUtikhur on the west (72° E. long.) 
In the niountaiii-papB of Karakorum on the east (between 76° and 
77 J’i. long.), mid occupies nearly tho whole of the space between 35° 
.'iiid 37' N. lat. Jiittlc is known of this region, bpt it is stated that 
a mass of |i( rpetiial snow covers tliese mountains for more than 300 
miles in Ic-ngth, and that on their northern declivity thero is a con- 
tin nance of rain for three successivo mouths. That portion of the 
Kuenhien range which is east of tho Pass of Karakorum is still less 
known. 'J'wo roads traverse tho Kueulucn range. The most western 
leads through the Karakorum Pass from Hindustan and Cashmir by 
the way of Leh in Ladakh, to Khoten in Thian Shan Nanlu. The 
liigliest i»art of the pass probably does not exceed 12,000 feet above 
ttic Si'a-lcvcl. 'I'his road is much more frequented in winter than in 
stiiiiincr, bccaup^o the melting of tho snow on the mountains adjacent 
fo the road renders travelling in summer almost impossible. Tho 
eastern road connects tho town of Lhassa in Tibet with Khoten, and 
traverses a very mountainous country of great extent, passing near 
the lat^e Jake of 'J'engri-Nor, and issuing from the mouiitaius by the 
narrow valley in which the town of Kcriya is built. 

Tho western districts of the Thian SShan Nanlu are occupied by 
Several raiiges, belonging to tho Tariashliug, or Bo]<ir-Tngh. This 
mountain-system extends north of the mouniaiii-knrt of Pushtikhur, 
from 37° to near 41° N. lat., where it doHceiids with long slopes 
towards tho valley of the river Sihoou, or Jaxartes. In the interior 
of the mountain region, and w'itbiu the boundary-lino of Thian Shan 
Nanlu, an extensive elevated plain occurs, which is called tho table- 
land of Pamir. Tho elevation of this table-land is so groat, that no 
tnscs are found on it, and travellers feci their respiration rendered 
ditlicult by tho rarofaction of tho air. The nomadic Kirghis, who 
visit this elevated region in summer on account of its excellent 
pastures, keep herds of camels and shoep, and of kasliguw, or yaks. 
[Padakbiian. I Among the wild animals peculiar to this region ore the 
kiitch-kar and the rass. 

The Thian Slian range extends along tho northern boundai^-liue of 
Thian Shan Nanlu, which is seporatod by it from the government of 
Hi. This mountiiiu range has been noticed under Sonuaicia, where 
also the road is mentioned which couuAts Thiaii Shan Nanlu with tho 
government of Hi. 

Jlivers . — Tho largest supply of water is derived from tho Tartash- 
liug, in which three of the great bniuchea of tho Tarim Uiver rise. 
The principal branch originates within the mountain region in a largo 
lake, cidled Knrakol, which is situated near 39° N. lat, and receives 
the drainiige of a considerable oountxy which surrounds it on all sides, i 
«Eoa. mv. VOL. iv. 


The river issuing from this lake runs eastward, and is culled Yamanr 
yar. It leaves tlie mountain region below Tasbbalik, near 73° 30' 
K. long., and is soon afterwards joined fioni the north by the Kashgar 
Daria^ which brings to it the drainage of tho north-eastern part of 
the Tartashling. Near the point of confluence the rivers are mot by 
a third river, the Kezyl DaAa^ which flows about 200 miles in a direc- 
tion from east to west^ and brings down the waters collected on the 
mountain-chain which unites the Tartoshling to tho Thian Shan. After 
the union of these three branches tho river continues to bo called 
Kashgar Daria, and to flow eastward for 300 iniJes ; between 80° and 
81° K long., it is joined from tho north by tho Aksu Daria, from tho 
west by the Varkiang Daria, and from the south by the Khotan 
Daria, which flow respectively from the Thian Shan, the Tartashling, 
aud the Ivueuluen mountains^ and are from 300 to 400 luilcs in 
length. 

After tho confluence of these several branchas tho river is called 
Tarim, or Tarim-gol, and continues to flow in a nearly due east direo- 
ilou for 400 miles more, when, near 38° K limg., it is lost in an exten- 
sive lake, TiOfi-Nor, which is surrounded by still more extensive 
swamps. No river joins the Tarim from the south, east of 81° 
E. long., but it receives a considorable supply of water from the 
Thian Shan Mouutams, by two rivers, the Ukiat, or Chagar Daria, and 
the Barnu Yulduz, or Kaidu Uiver. The Ukiat Darla runs more than 
200 milos ill a south-east direction, and joins tho Tarim near 84° 
E. long. The Kaidu Uiver is probably the largest of tho confluents 
of the Tarim, as it collects the drainage of tlio Thian Shan Meunloins 
between 80° aud 87° E. long. Its course for about 100 miles is in an 
elevated valley, parallel to tho Thian Shan range from east to west, 
after which it drains another parallel valley about 200 miles long by 
an eastern course, and falls into a large luko called Bosta-Nor, whicJi 
is surrounded on the north aud south by chains of high hills, but nii 
the cast by a sandy desert. In the hills whicli incloso tho lake on tho 
south i.s a break by which the Bostu Nor discharges its w'ators into 
the Tarim. The whole course of tho Tarim amounts to nearly 1 200 
miles In a straight line, or about 1500 mile.s including tho windings of 
the river. 

Tho Plain is of great extent, measuring on an average more than 
300 miles from north to south, and about 900 miles from west to oast. 
It is about 2000 feet above the sea-level. The eastern parts of it 
are a complete desert^ which occupies tho whole country east of 88° 
E. long., aud surrounds the lakes of Lop-Nor and Bostu-Nor on tho 
east. South of the river Tarim it extends westward to the banks of 
the Khotan Daria (81° !<]. long.), so that it covers about one-lialf of the 
plain. The womt part is that wliiuh lies east of 88° E. long., and is 
called Ifaii-hai, or the Dry Bea. Its surface is covered with a very 
fine sand, which is frec^ueutly raised into tho air by tho wind, so that 
the traces of the caravans soon disappear. Through this desert is 
the nearest road from China to Haiiii in Thian Slum Nalii. On tho 
north, wJiero it approaches the Thian Shan range, this vast extent of 
desert is skirted by a narrow tract of hilly groiiud, which is fit for 
cultivation or used as pasture-ground. Its width may vary between 
20 and 30 milos, aud it is in many places ubuiidanily watered by 
rivers w'hich descend from the mountains on the north, but which as 
soon as they have traversed the hilly region are lost in tho sand of 
the Han-hoi* Only a small portion of this tract can be irrigated, but 
it is cultivated with the utmost care, and produces various grains, 
vegetables, and fruits. It is especially famous all over China for its 
excellent mcloiiB and grapes, ('otton is also grown. The greater part 
of this tract however is used os pasture-ground for horses, camels, 
cattle, and sheep. 

The countxy west of 88° E. long., and between the Tarim River and 
the 'riiiaii Bban Mountains, contains a much larger portion of culti- 
vable grriiiud, especially in the valleys of tho Banin Yulduz, or Kaidu 
River. The hills inclosing the valley rise probably more than 1 000 
feet liliovo their base, aii<l aro used as pasture-ground. Along the 
base of tho southern ridge of hills are sdso considerable tracts of 
cultivated laud. 

Farther west, between 84° and 80° E. long., the hilly country is 
not so wide, extending only to the distiuice of 40 to 50 miles from 
tho Thian Shan Muuutains. The hills also have less elevation, and 
yield only a scanty supply of water for irrigation. Between 77° aud 
80" E. long, is tho valley of the Aksu Dario, which is inclosed by high 
hills, and in its upper part contains very extensive tracts of fertile 
land, which arc cultivated with great caro, producing every kind of 
grain, and a variety of excellent fruits. The rich pastures feed herds 
of horses, sheep, caixiels, and cattle. 

Ill the plain, west of the Aksu Daria, which extends between the 
Kashgar Daria and the Thian Shan Mountains, the cultivated land 
seems to be almost entirely limited to the bottom of tho Kezyl Daria^ 
where considorable tracts produce rice and other grain in abundance, 
us well 08 rich crops of cotton. The uplands north of tho river pro- 
duce abundance of grass during some parts of the year, and are usiid 
as pasture- grounds by the Kara Kirghis, or Black Kirghis, who go in 
Hummor with their herds of horses and camels to the Thian Bhau 
Mountains. Tho uplands between the Kezyl Daria and the Kashgar 
Daria have a sandy soil. 

The western districts of the Thian Shan Nanlu, or those which extend 
at the base of the Tartashling, are not more favourable to cultivation 
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than tbe iiortliem cViBlrictB which we have just iioticeci U is chiuily 
on the banka of the rivorathat the ground ia cultivable. The principal 
objecta of agriculture are rice, wheat, barley*, aiul millet, with henna 
and vetchea. The xuiilberry plantatimia are extenaive, and large 
quantities of ailk aro collected at Yarkiaud ; cotton, liomp, and llax 
are also grown. Fruit-trees are abundant. Mcloxia and cucumbers are 
of excellent quality. The greater part of the country is covered with 
grasB, especially those tracts which are inoiiiitaincma, and accordingly 
it ubounda in horses and sheep. The wool collected in these parts is 
of very fine quality. There* are numerous herds of cattle and camels. 

Alony; the base of the Thsiingliiig our knowledge is limited to the 
trncts that surround the town of Khutan, where a laige district is 
under cultivatiou, and produces rice, wheat and millet, cotton, hemp, 
and flax ; large quantities of silk of the first quality are collected. 
The vineyards are extensive. Some plants arc raised which yieM 
dyeiug-stuffs, which aro exported to Clhina. Among the domestic 
auiriiols the yak is immcrous, and also horses and sheep. North of 
this cultivated tract is tho desert of Knrii-kitai, or llikistan, mostly 
covered with sand, and extending westward to the vicinity of Yarkiang, 
and iiorthwanl to the banks of the Yarkiang- Daria. 

Climate . — Tho climate of tho Thiaii Shan Nanlu is distinguished by 
that dryness which is characteristic of all table-lands which are con- 
siderably elovat^ above tho sea. Heavy gales aro very frequent, and 
often BO strung os to throw down travellers and their beasts of burden. 
The moisture required for the growth of ]>lauts is derived from tlie 
mount&in rivers, which yield an abundant sujtply of water for about 
two or three months of the year. In the districts south of the Thian 
Hhau Naiilu Mountains large reservoirs Lave been marie, which are filled 
by the watercourses after the melting of the snow, ami from these 
reservoirs the greater part of the watf;r supply ia taken. Tlio western 
districts aro iriuch colder in winter; at Yarkiang tlio river is fur three 
months covered with thick ice, and caravans jiuss over it with their 
beasts of burden. The heat in sumuier is very great all over the 
country, but the cold of the winter seems to deert-aso as we proceed 
from west to east, us frost is hardly known at ilami. The country is 
subject to eartii quakes. An extinct volcano exists in tlie Thian Bhaii 
Mountains, and traces of volcanic action are frequently met with in 
that range. 

'i'he domestic animals of Kurope abound, with the excc]*tion of hogs, 
which are only kept by the few Chinese settled in the country; the 
other inhabitants, being Mohammedans, hold this animal in abhor- 
rence. Camels are kept in the pladu^ and on the nicjuntains. In tho 
Taiiasbling Mountains the yak Is reared by the Kirghis ; tho larger 
ajiecicH of ^e^lomestic animals are found in a wild state in the deserts 
of Thian Shan Kaiilu. Of wild sheep there appear to be several kinds. 
Cti the Thian Shan Mountnins the ai^ali is found, and on the Tartash- 
ling the kutch-kar and the rass above mentioned. Among wild imituals 
arc jackals, tigers, wolves, lynxes, and foxes. On the Thian Shan 
Mountuiiis a black eagle of great size is met with, and on the Turtosh- 
liiig a still larger kind, culled syiym. 

Quid is said to be found in the alUucnts of the Khotau Darii^ and 
also ill the eastern portion of the Thian Bhuu MouiitaiiiH. Copper ami 
iron are found at several places, and are worked. From the Thian 
Shan Mountains sulphur and sal-ammoniac, asbestuH and saltpetre, are 
obtained. Several precious stones are abundant, and two kinds, the 
yew and tho agate, form considerable articles of commei ce to China. 

Inhabitants . — The bulk of tho population is of Turkish origin. Tho 
language of Thian Slum Nunlu is not iutermixod, as that of the other 
Turkish tribes, with terms derived from the I'ersiau and Arabic 
languages, and it is cousidc^rod the juircst of the Turkish dialects. 
The Turks of Thiuii Shan Naulu are divided into two tribes, Ak-tak 
and Kara-tak, which hate one Miothor, and frequently make war on 
each other. Kach tribe is ruled by its own chief, or J:iug, the ChiticHu 
reserving to themselves only militery uliairs, police, and customs. The 
army which the Chinese keep in the country, and which amounts to 
between 2U,000 and SO, 000 men, is commanded by Mantchoo ofHcers. 
Thu tiibuic which the Chinese goverumeiii levies upon the inhabitants 
is small, but is somewhat increased by the duty on iiiipurtH. Tlio 
inhabitants however are much oppressed by their own chiefs, and the 
Chinese do not interfere between tlieiii. Tlie foreign commerce is 
carried on by Iho Turks, but mostly by the 'J'ajiuks. lloth 

are Mohaiumedaiis. Tht: 'J'ajicks, or Tadjicks, are that nation which 
considers the l^ursian as its native language, and which is widelj’ 
spread over Central Asia. In other countries their industry is mostly 
directed to the cultivation of the soil, but in Thian SShnu Naulu they 
are chiefly engaged in tmdu. They conform in costume to tho Turks, 
but preserve their own liiuguago. There are in tho eastern districts, 
especially in the town of Hami and its vicinhy, a considerable number of 
Oldth Kiilmucks, who after tho defeat of the Caldau quietly submitted 
to the away of tho Mautchous. IBonoaiua.] Tho number of Chiuesu 
ia not large, llesides the uflicers of government, a small number is 
established in the large commereial towns os menshanta and traders. 
In the mountains at tho north-west comer of Thiiui Shan Nanlu is a 
tribe of Kiighis, called the Kura-Kirghjs, and another tribe uf that 
nation ia met with in the ranges of tho Tartoshliiig. Doth arc nomadic 
trib(.*b. 

Cimimcrcc, Towns, and Manufactures . — About 1800 years ago a 
commercial road was established, which teaverso^ this country in its 
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length from ea^t to west, and by which tho commerco between China 
and Western Asia has been carried on nearly without interruption. 
This road passes through tho countries which lie along the of tliu 
Thian Shan Mountains. Another road, which has probably boon 
for an equal lengtliof time, connects Thian Shan Naulu and China witii 
the northern ports of ludia^ especially with Casliuiir, and is also m\ich 
used at the present day. 

The caravans of China, bound for the western countries, or Siyu, 
as they are called, after leaving the town of Sliatsheou and the gate uf 
Kia* 3 *u-kooau [Tanuut], pass through tho Desert of Han-hai, and .‘irrive 
after twenty days* journey at Ilami (42" SS' N. lat., 03" && K. long.). 
Jiami, or Khamil. is a furtihed place, surrounded by high walls, which 
inolose a space about two miles and a half in circuit. The town is 
surrounded by largo suburbs, and is populous. The streets are straight, 
and regular, but the houses low and built of dried clay. The distri<'t 
round tho town is carefully cultivated. 

About 240 miles west of Ilami MPiUshan, a fortress which is nearly 
2 miles in circuit, and near wliich tho caravan road passes. About. 
00 miles fartiicr is Turf an, a considerable place, which however suircroil 
much ill the wars of the last century. Kai*ashar is 200 miles west of 
Turfau. Its fortre-ss docs not exceed one mile in circuit. Tho town is 
populous, and built on tho bonks of the Kaidu River. Its commerce U 
cuusidorable; the iuhabitents excel in embroidery. KuHi, or Kwnnrffi, 
is situated on that portion of the Kaidu River which connects tlu^ 
Rostu-Nor with Lop-Nor, and contains a population of about 400(i 
individuals. The soil in the vicinity is very fertile. The town is 
50 miles distant from Karashar to the south-west. Jtuku7% or 
neoi'ly 200 miles distant from Kiiiii, coutniiis 10,000 inhabitantH, and 
has a considerable commerce in copper, oil, sheep-skins, butter, and 
furs, especially lynx-skins. 

Kutsfic, which is 100 miles distant from Rugiir, is a laiT^e town, 
which is three miles in c;ircnmfercucc, and contains a great poiuilii 
tiou, of which (iOOO arc Turks. The iiiouutams north of tlie town 
contain several mines, from which copper, saltpetre, siiljihur, and Mil 
ammoniac, are obtained. At this town begins the road which Icad.-^ 
across the Thian Bhiiii Mountains to Kiildsha in Hi, by the mmiiitain 
jiass called Mussur Dabaliu. Before it reaches the mountain ]i!is.», ii 
runs through the town of Sailim, which is built in an elevated valley, 
and near some mines. South-west of Kiitsho is the town of 
ill a district producing abundance of rice, melons, and fruit. ii. 
contains a population of 4000 individuals. 

Tn tho valley of the Aksu Daria are tho towns of Aksii and l.^slii. 
is a large conimcrcial and manufacturing town, which coni ains 
ul)Out 6(K)U Jiouscs. It is not fortified. Its coininercial iniportaiii.:e. i.i 
derived frein its situation at the junction of tho road from Kuld:.li:i 
in Bongaria with the groat western caravan route. Its mannfactuie ^ 
arc numerous, especially those of cotton -stulTs, and a kind of Htuif, 
liiilf silk and half cotton, deer-leathcr, harness and saddles (which 
are embossed with great art). I'heru arc also sonic potteries, :iii'i 
many persons are eiiqdoyod in cutting and polishing precious stoiic.^-. 
Tho Chinese gonisou, esunsistiug of 3000 men, inhiibiLs a sepaniic 
quarter of the town. //sAi, which lies higher uj* in tin* valley of the 
Aksu Daria, is built in tho centre of an extensive country uf grent 
fertility, and is stated to contain 10,000 families. This place ajqicar.^ 
to carry on a considerable commerce. 

'riie town of Kwuhtfar is situated in the noi'tli-'Wi'steni angle of 
Thian Shan Nanlu, and at tho commuiicemoiit uf the niountaiu rea l 
which leads to Ferghana and the towns of Kliukand and Tashkend. 
At this place also begins the other caravan-road, which, ])as.siiig along 
the eastern declivity of tho Tartashling, leads over the Karakurunt 
Pass to Leh, Oertopo, and Coshinir. Besides these iwu lines of com- 
munication and the great caravan-road to China, a fourth road, com- 
mencing at Kashgir, runs north-east over the Tliian Shan kluuntains 
by the Ruwat Puss, to Kuldshu and the banks of tho Irtish. Tho.si' 
roads coucoutrating at Kashgar render it one of the most coiriiiier.ial 
towns in tho interior of Asia. It is said to contain 15,000 houses, 
and u population of 80,000. All persons who aro of Turkish origin 
have free access to the town ; but the entry of Europeans is prevented 
by the Chinese authorities. In the middle uf the town ia a large 
square, from which four extensive bazaars branch ulF. The (Jhiiii'sc 
garrison consists of 8000 men, who arc stationed here to^ repress any 
invasion from the side of Khokaiid, and are quartered' in a strong 
furti*eBP. The manufactures aro Bilk-.-4tun‘s, as satin, damask, cuttons, 
Ac. Tho jewellers are very cxpciii in cutting the yew and in working 
gold. Kashgar suffered much by the iuvasiou and rebellion of the 
Koiljas (1827). BuuUi-wost of Kashgar is the important town of TomA- 
balifi, oil tho banks of the Yumaii-yar River. On the ruad Icadim; 
from Kashgar to Yarkiang is Ytnyi llissar, a place uf considerable 
extent. 

Yarkiang, or Yai^kand, moy bo considered tho capital of Thian 
Shan Naiiiu, as the Chinese military governor generally resides here. 
The city or fortress is HuiVuuuded by a high wall of stone, and 
more than three milo.s in eireniidereneo. .NumerouH suburbs lit: 
round it. In the fortress a gamsoii of 7000 men is kept. The hou.--*. ^ 
aro mostly built of siiii-dried bricks. Tho river Yarkiang Daria i* 
divided into two arms, and by canals from them tlie Ktreets are 
supplied with water. There are numereus public buildings, es[K!- 
eiaiiy mosques and mudrasses, or colleges. There aro two largo 
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hiusaars, one in the city and the other in the eubarbg, which are more 
than three miles long. Most of the shopkeepers are Cliine.'ie. The 
country surrounding the town supplies it with three important articles 
of commerce, silk, fine wool, and small Kirgbis hoi'ses. The com- 
iuci*co with the countries north of Hindustan and with Tibet is very 
considerable. There are several kinds of manufactures. The number 
of inhabitants who pay capitation-tax is J^ted to be between 30,000 
aiid ^0,000, which would ’give a populate of between 180,000 and 
10,000. Many foreigners are settled in this place. 

Kh<dan appears to have been formerly the name of the town which 
:it present is called Ilitsi or Eelchi, whilst the name of Khotan is 
iLpplicd to the country which extends along the northern base of the 
Tlisuugling. This country contains 700,000 persons who pa;^ capita- 
tion-tax, which would give a population of 3,500,000. This is by far 
tlio most populous and important part of Thian Sbon Nanlu. A 
liirge number of the inbabitanis are Buddhists. The town of JliUi is 
large and populous, and is of conitnercial imi)ortance. The eastern 
nuul passtjs from Ilitsi to Kcriya, and Tibet. The western road joins 
the great caravan-road which leads from Yarkiang to Leh and Cashmir. 
'J'he jirincipol articles which tlie country supplies for ex])ortatiou are 
1b e yeW’Stone and silk, the last of which is produced in lat^e 
<|uautitieH. Silk- and cotton-stuffs are made to a great extent, and 
tlicre arc glass-houses. Every week a fair is held, which is sometimes 
Intended by 20,000 persons. Horses are exported in great unmbera. 
Is ear tlie town of KeHya, through which the road passes to Tibet, 
:ii‘o gold-mines. The uiticlcs which are sent from Yarkiang to Cashmir 
an; silver, goats* and sheep’s wool, iiussia leather, embroideides of 
f'fild and silver, rice, and some articles of Chinese manufactun^ ; 
tli^TC are taken in return sliawls of dilleront qualities, cotton-stiific*, 
and goat-skins, and some minor articles. A caravan goes 
aiiniiully from Yarkiang to Badakslian, which curries a largo quantity 
(if te:i and some silver, and brings back slaves and ])recious stones, 
i-r:;K''ci:i1l,v rubies. Tlio articles exported to Khokaiid arc silver, cliina- 
^v:iiv, tea in boxes, and pi'essed tea. The inifiorts from Kbokand are 
r:\\\ »^ilk and diiTorent kinds of cottnn-stufis. The commerce of 
Vai’kiaiig with the northern provinces of China is very active. The 
i.i'ticlo.s sent to Cliina arc raw silk, great numbers of horses and 
ealtle, the yew and other preeious stones, and some dyeing stuffs; in 
vi'turu there arc scut to Yarkiang tea, cbiuu-ware, and several 
Tiiaiiufaclured articles. 

l/iafory, — Before and at the beginning of our era this part of 
( -oiitral Asia funned a portion of the powerful empire of the Hiougnu, 
ik Turkish race, which fur moi-e thau two centuries made war on 
tJhina, and Houiebinies laid waste the northern })ruviiicc'i ; but in the 
Ikivt century after Clirist was overthrown by the dynasty of the Han 
(•mperors. The Chiiicso soon afterwards extended their conqtiesU to 
the Ca'jpiaii Sea. But in the fith eeiitiiry after Christ tho Chinese 
were (li.spos^‘essed of this country by tin? Taxig-hiung, a Tibetan race; 
and tJiis and other races of tlie same origin eontiiiiicid to govern 
Thian iSiiaii >k'aiilu up to the time of Cengis KIuiu. hVom the 10th 
to the 13tli century it foriruu] a part of the empire of Tangiit 
IT.xniu'tJ, t]»o overtlirow of wliich, in 1227, was the Inst of tho 
numerous exploits of the Mongol conqueror. As the Mongols soon 
afterwards got po^-sessioii of China, Thian Shan was nsrain united to 
lliiiL country, and remained so as long as tin; di-sceTidants of Cengis Khan 
were masters of Chino. But when tho Y uan dynasty was overlhrowu, 
111 the 14th century by tho Ming dynasty, anil the Mongol 

tunpire was sjilit into several states, Tliiaii Shan became iudejiendeut, 
and several small sovereignties arose under chiefs of Turkish origin. 
Tauiei'lane, towards the eiul of the 14tli ccutiiiy, brought it under 
his dominion. After his death the Turkish chiofs gradually resumed 
their independent station, and preservod it to the middle of the Kith 
eentiiry, whtm the Caldaii or emperor of tho Olbth Kuliiiucks made 
Thian Shan Hanlu tributary. When the Galdan had been defeatetl 
by the Chinese (ICDT). the country was subjected to the Songares, 
who kept it till 1750, wlicii tliey were conquered by the Chiiioso. 
Tlie most powerful of the Turkish princes, tho Kod jas of Y*’arkiaiig 
and Kashgar, now made an eUbi*t to gain their independence, and 
rtrfused to submit to tho authority of the Maiitchoo einjtoror. But 
the emperor sent two onnies from Hi over the Thian Shan Nanlii 
Moniitaiiis, which Ribjected the whole of the country, and in 1751) 
the Kodjas were obliged to retire; to Badakshaii. Tii 182(i the descend- 
ants of tho Koiljas obtained fram the Khan of Khukaud the support 
of a small army, entered Thian Shan by the Terek Pass, and suc- 
ctieded in taking Kashgar, Aksu, Yarkhing, and Khotan ; but a Chinese 
army of 00,000 men being sent against them, they were defeated in 
lhr<>t; battles, and again retired to J3adak8han. 

(Ku 11 aide; Klaproth; Hitter; JouititU of the Asiatic Society of 
iicnyal, vol. iv. ; Wood, Journey to the Source of the O-vus.) 

THIBEr. [Tibkt.] 

THIEL. [QuJSLDEflLAND.] 

THIELT, [FiiANDiflRS, West.] 

'T HTEHS. [Pu y-nn J )dMi;.l 

TlllNQOH^ a hundred in the western part of the couuty of Suffolk 
w hich gives name to u Poor-Law Union. The hundred of Thiugoe 
consists of 22 parishes and hamlets, with an area of 31,114 acres, 
Bud a population in 1851 of 7064. Thiugoe Poor-Ijaw Union, which 
includes portions of the noighbouiing hundred of Uisbridge, Black- 


boiim, and Thodwestry, contains 46 parishes and townshipsi with an 
area of 82,464 aore^ and a population in 1851 of 19,014. 
TIilONVILLE. fMosELLE-l 

THIJiSK, North-liiding of Yorkshire, a market-town, parliamentary 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the )mrish of Thirsk, 
is pleasantly situated on both sides of tho Cndbeok stream, a feeder 
of tho Swale, iu 54** 14' N. lat., 1” 20' W. long., distant 23 miles 
N.N.W. from York, 217 miles N. by AY. from Lomlon by road, and 
213 miles by the Great Northern and York Newcastlo and Berwick 
railways. 'The population of the town of Thirak iu 1851 was 5319. 
'The borough returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. Tho 
living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Cleveland and 
diocese of York. Thirsk Poor-Law Union contains 41 parities and 
townships, with on area of 62,444 acres, and a populatiw in 18|51 of 
12,760. At tlio south-western extremity of the town is the site of 
the ancient castle. Over the Codbock there are two siilwtantial stone 
bridges. In the new town, which is built on the west side of tho 
stream, is an extensive market-place. Tho church is a large and 
liauilsomo gothic struciture, said to have been formed out of the 
ruins of tho ancient elastic. There ore places of worship for Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan Mctlindists, and Quakers; a British school, a 
Charity school for girls, an Infant school, and a savings bank. At the 
market, held on Monday, great (jiiauLilies of provisions are disposed 
of. Fairs are held seven times a year. A county court is heUL 

THIS. [Abtdos.] 

THISTED. I Aalborg.! 

THIVIEBS. [Dordogxk.] 

THOISSEY. [Ain.J 

THOM AH. [Ehtubmauttka, Portiignesn.] 

THOMAS, ST., or ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE, Devonshire, a 
suburb of Exktbu, and tho aeat of a Puor-Jjaw Union, is situated on 
the right bank of the river Ex, opposite to Exeter, with which it is 
connected by a haiulsomo stone bridge. The living is u vicarage in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of Exeter. The population of the 
2iarish in 1851 was 4577. St. Thomas Poor-Law IJtiion coiitain.s 49 
parishes and townships, witli an area of 129,927 acres, and a popula- 
tion iu 1851 of 48,787. 

TIIOMA.S, S'r. [Viiicix Islands.] 

THOMASTOWN, county of Kilkenny. Ireland, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law TTiiion, is situated on the river Nure, in 52" 32^ 
N. lat., 7"* 8' W. long., distant 11 miles S.S.E. from Kilkenny, 92 miles 
S.W. by S. from J.)ulL>liii by the Watcrfonl and Kilkenny railway, and 
75! ujiles from Diibliu by road. The population iu 1851 was 1843. 
Thoiiiastown Poor-Law ITuioii comprises 27 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 107,577 acres, and a populatitm in 1841 of 37,187 ; in 1851 
of 27,298. The town consists chiefly of three rather wide luid well- 
paved streets, in whicli are some good houses. The parish church was 
the chancel of an Riicient Dominican abbe}'. There are a large and 
handsome Homan Catholic chapel, two National schools, a court-house 
and bridewell, a di.spensury, ami a Union workhouse. Barges of 30 tons 
burden nscoiid the Nore to the town, from which considerable quan- 
tities of rt()ur, com, and provision.s are (exported. Three large flour- 
mills, two breweries, and a tannery give some employment. Quarter 
and petty sessions are held. Fairs ai*o held March i7th, May 25th, 
June 29th, and Septoinber 15t]i. 

THORN. [Marten WE uDEit.] 

THOHNBIJHY, Gloiicestci’shirc, a marke.t-towu and the scat of a 
Poor-ljaw Union, in the parish of Thorubury, is situated in 51" 36' 
N. lat., 2" 30' VV. long., distant 23 miles S.W. by S. from Gloueo.stcr, 
and 124 miles W. by N. from Loudon. The population of tho borough 
of Thonibuiy in 18;)1 was 1170. Tho living is a vicarage iu tJie arch- 
deaconry of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, 'riiom- 
bury Poor-Law Union coTitaiiis 21 parisho.s and townships, with an 
area of 52,520 acres, and a population In 1851 of 16,341. 'The parisli 
church is a large handsome structure, having ii lofty tower, which is 
ornamented with rich opeu-worked battlomonts and eight pinnacles. 
The ludeitcndoute, Bapti.sts, and Wesleyan Methodists have places of 
worship. 'J’bore are National schools and a savings bank. Saturday 
is tlie market-day ; fairs are held three times a year. A county court 
is held in the town. 

THGHNE, We.st Hiding of Y^’orkshire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of n'honie, i.s sitiiateil on the 
right bank of tho river Don, in 53‘' 37' N. lat., O'* 58' AV. long., dis- 
tent 28 miles S. by E. from York, and 166 miles N. by W. from 
Loudon. 'The population of the town was 2S20 in 1851. 'The living 
is a ])erpotiial curacy in tho archdeaconry and diociv^o ol 1 ork. 
'rhorno Poor-Tiaw Union contains 13 p:irisheH and townships, with an 
area of 71,946 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,886. The town 
is situated in tho district called the Isle of Axii<>l.mi;. Thorne con- 
tains an ancient parish church ; chapels for AVesleyiin and New Con- 
nexion Methodists, Tndependeuts. Quakers, uml Unitariaus; Brooks 
Charity school; Travis's Charity school; a school supported by 
Wesleyan Methodists ; and a mechanics institute. ^ On the bank of 
the Don are ship-, rope-, and timber-yards, and wharfs for inerchanmse. 
Steam- vessels ply daily between Thome anil Hull, except at neap-tides, 
when they stop at Newbridge, on the Dutch river, 4 miles below 
Thome. Wednesday is the raarkot-day ; fairs are held twice a year. 

THORNE Y, Cambridgeshire, a town, formerly a market-town, in 
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the parish of Thomey, is Bitnated on a alight eminence riaiiig out of 
the midst of the fens, in 52** 37' K. lat., 0° G' W. long., diafcant 35 
miles N.N.W. from Cambridge, and 82 miles N. by W. from London. 
The population of the parish in 1851 was 2174. A monastery is said 
to have been founded hero by Saxulph, first abbot of Medeshamsted, 
or Peterborough; and here, in tlie yeai* 870, were a prior and several 
anchorites. In 072 this cBtablishineni, whicb had been destroyed by 
the Danes, was refounded by Ethel wold, bishop of Winchester, for 
Benedictine monks. The abbot was mitred. The nave of tho con* 
ventual church, rebuilt in 1085 and 1125, now serves as the parish 
church. Tho west end ])i*eBentB a very mixed style, the lower part 
being Hormon, the upper port of perpendicular character. There are 
National and Infant schools, a subscription library, a Sunday library, 
and some almshouses. Fairs, hold on July Ist and September 22nd, 
are much frequented for the sale of horses and cuttle. 

THORNHILL. [YoilKSHlttE.] 

THOUNLIEBANK. [Henfuewbhirk.] 

THORNTON. [ Yorksiiiue.] 

THORPE. [Norpolk.] 

THORPE-LK-SOKEN. [Essex.] 

THOUAHS. [Sevres, Deux.] 

THOUROUT. [Flanuebs, West.] 

THOYDON. [Essex.] 

THRACE was in earlier times the name of tho country bounded 
N. by the Danube, S. by the Propontis and the Ailgeau Soa, E. by the 
Block Sea, and W. by the river Strymou and the chain of niountnius 
which form the continuation of Mount Rhodope. This countiy is 
divided into two parts by Mount ITtcmus (now the Balkan), which runs 
from west to east, separating tho plain of the Lower Danube from the 
rivers which flow into the jKgean Sea. Two extensive I'anges branch 
off from tho southern side of Mount Iloemus : ouo at about a hundred 
miles from the Euxine, which runs in a south-eastern direction to- 
wanls Constantinople ; the other, which is far larger, branches off near 
the sources of the 1 februs, luid likewise runs to tlie south-east. The | 
latter bore tho name of Rhodope, and is now called the Despoto 
Mountains. Between these two ranges there are many plains, which 
are draiufMl by the Hebrtis (the; Maritza), the principal river of Thrace, 
and its tribnturios. [Balkan Mountains; Mauitza.] 

In ancient times there was a great quantity of corn and wine 
grown in tho valley of the Uebrus. In the * Iliad ' tho ships of the 
yblchtuans are described as bringing wine every day to Agamemnon 
from Thrace (ix. 72); and the Mivroneon wine, which retained its 
reputation in tho time of Pliny (' Hist. Nat.,’ xiv. G), is spoken of in 
the ‘Odyssey* (ix. 197). In the mountainous parts of the country 
there were also iiiincs of ]irocious metals. (J iistin, viii. 3.) 

The Thracians were divided into many separate and independent 
tribes; but the name of Thracians seems to have been applied to 
them collectively in very early times. Oceauus, it was said, laid four 
daughters, Asia, Libya, Europa, and Tlinice, from wliom tho four pax'ts 
of the world were named. Jose]ihuH and many Biblical scholars i 
suppose that the name Hiracc is derived from Tiros, the sou of 
Japkiot. I 

The Thracian iiatiou, according to Herodotus (v. 3), was, next to 
the Indians, the most numerous of all, and if united under one head 
would have been invincible. The Thracians, says Herodotus (v. 6), 
sell their children to be carrhfd out of the country as slaves ; they 
do not guard their young women, but permit thorn to have intcr- 
GOiirae with wiiutever men they ]ilesiso ; tht*y purchase their wives 
with great sums ; they puncture or tattoo tlieir bodies, which they 
regard us a sign of noble birth ; agriculture they despise, and coii' 
sider it most honourable to live by war and robbery. Dcoii drinking 
prcwailed among them extensively, and the quai'rels over their cups 
became almost proverbial. In eai’lier times however thex^ must have 
been a greater degiTo of civilisation among some of their tribes at 
least, than prevailed at a later pei*iod. The earliest Greek pools, 
Orpheus, Linus, Musruiis, and others, ax*e all repi'eschted as coining j 
from Thrace ; and J^'.uiiiulpus too, who founded, according to tradition, | 
the KLouHiiuaii mysteries at Attica, is also said to have been a Thi’aciaii. j 
At nn early period likewise tho Thracians spx'cad extensively over 
southern (Inisce. 

The lirst historical event respecting them is their conquest by 
Mogabazus, the geueral of Darius, who conquered all tho separate 
tribes, with the exception of the Satnc, who were the only Thi’acian 
people that hod retained their iiidepenileucc down to the time of 
JtfeitMlotuB. (Heix>d., v. 2; vii. 111.) After the failure of the expe- 
dition of Xerxes, the Thrueiaus reoovered their independence ; and in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war we find a powerful native empire 
in Thrace, which was under the dominion of SSitalces, who is called 
by Thucydides (ii. 29) king of the Thracians. Tho empire was 
founded by the father of Sitalces, Teres, the king of the Odryssc, one 
of the most {powerful of the Thracian tribes. I'lio power of the 
Odiysian empire however did not last long. In little mure than 
twenty years from the death of Sitalces it had lost its former great- 
ness ; and when Xenophon crossed over into Thrace, i<.c. 400, he found 
Medorus, the reigning king of the Odrysians, unable to command the 
obedience of his Thracian subjects. (Compare ‘ Anab.,’ vii. 2, s. 32, 
&C.) Philip, the father of Alexander, reduced the whole of Southern 
Thrace at least, and compelled it to pay tribute. (Diodorus, xvi. 71*) 


On the death of Philip there was a general movement among the 
Thracians to throw off the Macedonian supremacy, at the head of 
which the Triballi placed themselves. But Alexander crossing the 
Hiemus, defeated the Triballi, advanced os far the Danube, which 
he crossed, and offei«d up a sacrifice on its right bank. (Arrian, 
*Anab.,’ 1. 2, 3; Strabo, vii, 301.) On the death of Alexander, 
Thrace fell to the share of Lysimachus, who erected it into an 
independent monarchy; but it subsequently came under the dorni- 
nion of tho Macedonian kings. On the conclusion of tho war with 
Perseus however, Cotys, a' native Thracian prince, was allowed to 
continue in possossion of his kingdom, notwithstanding the assistaiico 
ho had rendered to Perseus. (Livy, xlv. 42.) 

Thrace was not reduced to the form of a Roman province till a 
late x>eriod. The part north of the Hmmus was conquered by tho 
Romans in tho reign of Augustus, and was aftorwurds erected into a 
separate province under the name of Mmaio. The namo of Thrace 
was then confined to the countiy south of tho Hnsmns, and between 
the Euxine, the Propontis, and tho uEgean Sea. Its boundary on the 
west differed at various times: in the time of Ptolemy (iii. 11) it 
seems to have been the Nestus ; but tho Strymon was anciently the 
boundary between Macedonia and Thrace. 

Amphipolis, founded by the Athenians on the left hank of the 
Strymon, was oxie of the most important towns in Thrace. | AMrni- 
roLTB.] ilie next town of importance oast of Amphipolis was Philippi,, 
which was founded by Philip of Macedonia : it was jireviously called 
Crenides, but was then only a small place inhabited by the ThaeiaiLs, 
who settled there for tho purpose of working the gold and silver 
mines in its neighbourhood. West of Philippi the country was an 
exteiiaivo plain stretching towards Amphipolis, which has become 
xueniorablo on account of tho buttle fought there by Antony and 
Octavius against Brutus and Cassius. Under the Romiiiis Pliili]i]>i 
became a colony, and wiis tho chief city in that pari of the country, 
when it was visited by St. Paul. 

West of the Nestus the fiivt town of importance on tlie coast is 
Ahderct. [Audeiia.] Next comes Diciea or Dicmopolis, which was :i 
Greek city on the shores of the Lake Bistouis (Herod., vii. 109); and 
then Maronoia and IsiiiaruSk which were both in the counli'y of the 
CicoDCB, where Ulysses lauded and was defeated by ihn jiibabitiiiiLs, 
after he hud taken their city. (‘ Odys.,’ xi. 39, &c.) Tho Maroxieaii 
wino has been already mentioned, and tlie city was in coiisequeucit 
sacred to Dionysius, as may be scon from its coins. Its i*uiiiB are still 
named Maroni. Ismarus is not mentioned by later writci's us a c:iiy, 
but only as a mountain celebrated for its wine. Following the coa.sl 
wo next come to Stryme, a colony of the Thashiiis ; thoxi to Mnsembria, 
built by the Sauiothracians (Herod., vii. 198) ; and next to Doxasciis, 
situated in a large plain, in which Xerxes numbered bis ui*ui 3 \ Crossing 
the llebx’us we come to ACiios, which is mentioned under this name 
by Horner, as tho place from whicli Pirous came to tho Trojan war. 
('ll.,’iv. .520.) It was a place of couHidorabio importance in lat<-r 
tiines, and under the Romans was a free town. (I’lin}', * Nut. Hist.,' 
iv. 1 8.) It is still called Enus. 

After passing round tho head of the Gulf of Mel:i.4, now the Gulf of 
Saros, wo come to the Thracian Cliorsone.se, now Galli[M>li, which wa.s 
very early colonised by Greek scttlex's, axid tliough but of small extent 
is of coiLsidcruble importance ixx ancient history. ()u tbt; isthmuK wa^ 
Lysimachia, which was founded by Lysiinachus, who niudo it liii 
capital. It w;is on the westom side of the i.sthmnR, not far from the 
ancient Cardia, the inliabitanis of which he rnmoved to his inuv city. 
(Diodorus, xx. 29; Pausan., i. 9, s. 10.) South of Lysiniachia wen* 
Agora, Ide, Picon, and Alopcconnesus, Uic lust of wliioli only was (if 
any imx^ortance. it was an A^loliau colony, and wa.s one of the clii'-f 
towns of the Cbersoncse in tho time of Demosthenes. On the eastern 
side of tho Chersonese, upon tho Hellespont, tlie most southerly town 
was CynosBcriia, near which the Lacedicrnouian fleet was defeated by 
the Athenians, in u.c. 411. Above Cyiiosscma was Mud^'tus, and north 
of Modytus Wias iSebtob. Nux'tli of Sustos was tht; small river of 
ASgoapotanioi, with iipjiarently a town of the same name at its mouth, 
near which tin; Athenian fleet was totally defeated by Lysainlei-, 
in ii.c. 405. Above ul^lgo-spotarnoi wi^ro CaUipfjlin^ now Gallipoli, 
which has given its namo to the peninsula, and Pactya^ opposite 
Lyslmaehio. 

On tho I’ropontis the chief seaport was Pevinthus, aftoxhvards called 
Heraclea, and sometimes also Horoolea I’eriiithus. On the Bosporun 
the ancient Greek city of liyzanUum was situated, wliich occupied part 
of the site of tho modern Constantinople. [Byzantium.] 

Ou the European coast of the Kuxiue tho chief towns wore Saliny' 
dessuB, Apollonxa, and Mesembrio. 

In the interior of the country the towna most worthy of moutiou 
Rix) TrajRuopolis, on the Egnutian road to the west of tho Hebrus ; 
Plotiuopolis, BO called in honour of Plotina, the wife of Trajan, to the 
north of Trajanopolis ; Hadrianopolis, on the Hebrus, originally called 
Orestitts, and now Adrxanople ; and, lastly, Philip])opoli8, also on the 
Hebrus. 

Tho Via Kgnatia [Macedonia] entered Thrace at Amphipolis, and 
passed by the towns of Philippi, Ncapulis, Abdeiti, MaxixniauopoliH, 
Trajanopolis, Cypsela, Apri, Heraclea, till it reached Byzantium. 

Xenophon (‘Auab.,* vi. 4), speaks of Thrace in Asia, which he 
describes as extending from tho junction of the Bosporus and the 
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Euzine along the Asiatic coast as far as Herocleia : the oountiy within 
those limits was inhabited by Tbracos Bithyni. 

THRACIAN SEA. [iEoEAN Sea.] 

THBAPSTON, Northamptonshire, a market-town and the scat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Thrapston, is pleasantly situated 
on the riglit bank of the river Neno, in 52*' 24' N. lat„ 0“ 32' W. long., 
distant 21 tiiiles N.E. from Northampton, 73 miles N.N.W. from 
London bv road, and 89 miles by the North-Western and Northampton 
and Peterborough railways. The population of the parish of 'rhrafiston 
in 1851 was 1183. The living is a rectoiy in the archdeaconry of 
Northampton and dioceso of Peterborough. Thrapston Poor-Law 
Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with an area of 61,188 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,841. The church is of early 
English, decorated, and perpendicular characters. The Wedeyan 
Methodists and Baptists have places of worship, and there are National 
schools. A county court is held. Corn-mills and a paper-mill ore on 
the river, and sand-pits and stone-quarrios in the neighbourhood. The 
market is on Tuesday, for corn and live-stock ; there are two yearly 
fairs for live-stock, pedlory, and shoes, and for hiring servants. Tho 
Neno is hero crossed by a handsome stone bridge. 

THRIVE RIVERS. [Canada.] 

THUIN. [Hainault.] 

THUN, TOAVN and LAKE. [Beun.] 

TITURGAU {Thurgovic), a canton of iSwitzcrland, bounded N. 
] tartly by the Lake of Constant, and partly by the Rhine, whicli 
divides it from tho canton of Schaffhausoii ; E. and S. by tho canton 
of St. Qnllcn, and W. by that of Ziinch. Tho river Tliiir, which 
comes from tho canton of St. Qalleu and is joined by the Sitter fi'vnn 
Appciizell. liiiB given its name to the eiiiitoii * 'riiurgim,* or ' district of 
the Tlnir,' the river crossing the middle part of it from oast to west. 
'I'hc valley of the Thiir is separated from the basin of the Lake of 
Coiistuuz liy u succeHsiou of hills which rise in terraces on both Hides, 
and intoi'Hected by several volleys. On tho south and west sides 
otlier hillK divide the 'J'hitrgaii from the valley of tho Tosh in the 
canton of Ziirich. The whole country belongs to the plateau or table- 
land of Switzerland, and is a considerabhs <listaiic(3 from tho Alpiuo 
region. The climate of Thurguii is comparatively mild ; a great part 
fif the country is planted with fruit-trees, cBpccially aj)ple, pear, and 
cherry ; the vine also thrives in several localities. The ]irotluce of 
corn is not sufliuicnt for tho consumption. Horned cattle arc nume- 
rous. The rivers and the lake abound with fish. Tho urea of the 
(Minton is 268 square niiloH ; the population in 1851 was 88,908, of 
whom about 67,000 are l*rote.stautH, and the rest ('atholics. German 
is the language of the country. Tlie priricifial manufactures consist 
of cotton goods, linen, cotton yarn, and silkH. 'I'lie othin* expot*tH 
consist of wine, cattle, outs, dried fruit, and cider. The principal 
imports iire — iron »U(1 metal wiu’o, woollen goods, cottou-yoi’n, salt, 
colonial articles, and wheat. 

Tiiiirgau is divided into eight districts — Fraueiifeld, Arhon, Bischof- 
zell, Tobid, WciufeJdeii, Gottliebeu, Steckboi'u, and l)icsi>enhoro]]. Tho 
principal towns are — Fraunifi/d, which is the head town of the caiitoii, 
situated in a fertile valley near the confluence of the Murg with the 
Tbur. Tho inhabitants amount to 354 <1. Tin? old ciistlo, formerly 
the rosideiice of the Swimh vogteii or governors of Thurgau ; the town- 
house, where the Helvetic diet umal to assemble in the time of the old 
confederation ; the arsenal ; and the I'rutostaiit and Roman Gutholic 
churches, are the chief buildings. Steckbm'n, a small town on tho 
ZolLorsoe, or smaller basin of the Lake of Cunatanz, has several manu- 
factories, and about 2000 iuh:ihituntM. In tho ueighhoiirhood of 
•Steekboru is tho rtisideiiee of Aranaberg, which was purchased by 
Guceri llurt.ciise, and in wliicli she died in 1840. Thurgau rctiinis 41 
moriibei'H to tlu! Swiss national council. 

THURINGIA (Thiiringeu) is the ancient name of an oxtciisivo tract 
of cuiiniry in the ceiiti'al juu't of Germany, situated between the Harz 
Mountains, tho rivers 8aalo and Werro, and tho Thuringerwuhl. It 
was ill ancient times inhabited cither by tho Catti or tlie ClieruscL 
Vegetius mentions tho Thuringi about the year 404. Thuringia long 
gave the title of margrave to the elector of Saxony. It is now divided 
among Prussia, »Suxe- Weimar, Saxe-Coburg, and Scliwarzbu]*g. The 
name is still preserved in Thiiriugerw;ild, a continuation of the 
Fichtelgobirgo, from which it branches out near tlie Miluchberg and 
Gefrees, in the kingdom uf Bavaria, and runs north-west to its termi- 
nation near Eisenach. The length of this range is 70 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 0 to 18 miles. Tho two highest points in it are 
the Schneekopf, 2700 feet, and tho Inselsberg, 2604 feet above the 
level of the sea. The highest points consist of granite, clay-slate, and 
porphyry : the whole chain is clothed to the very summit witli pine- 
forests, mixed in a few places with oak and other timber. Numerous 
rivers rise in this chain, which flow on one side into the Elbe, and on 
the other into the Wescr. 

THURLES, county of Tipperary, Ireland, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the river Suir, in 52*" 42' 
N. lat., 7*' 47' W. long., distant 29 miles N. from Clonmel, 90 miles 
S.W. from Dublin by r^, and 86^ miles by the Great Southern and 
Western railway. The population was 5921 in 1851. Thurles Poor- 
Law Union comprises 22 electoral divisions, with an area of 143,350 
acres, and a population in 1841 of 62,639; in 1851 it was 48,539. 

The town of Thurles consists of several streets on both sides of 


the river, which are intersected by the main street which crosses the 
river from east to west. In the town are a neat parish church, 
erected in 1812; a large Roman Catholio chapel, the cathedral of 
Cashel, which cost 10,0001., and ranks among the finest ecclesiastical 
btiildi^s in Ireland ; a convent of Ursuliue and one of Presentation 
nuns ; a monastery of religious brothers ; and a chapel for Baptists. 
St. Patrick's Roman Catholio College is a seminary for eoclosiastical 
and general education, with a president and seven professors. There 
aro a new court-house, a market-house, bridewell, infantry barracks, 
dispensary, and Union workhouse. The town has a savings bank. It 
has an oxteusivo retail trade, and there are considerable soles of grain 
at the two weekly markets. Quarter and petty sessions are held. 
Fairs are held on Easter Monday, August 21 st, December 2lBt, and on 
the first Tuesday of every month. The market-days are Tuesday and 
Saturday. Thurles is a place of considerable antiquity, and was iu 
the 10th century the scene of a severe battle between tho native Irish 
and the Danes. A Carmelite monastery was founded hero about tho 
year 1300. 

TH U USO. [Caitiixess.] 

THYATEIRA. [Lvdta.] 

TIBER. [Papal States.] 

TIBERIAS. [Palestine.] 

TI'BET is the most southern of tho throe great iaVdo-lnnds nf 
Middle Asia. The Bolor Moiiutaiiis, a branch of Um HLiuUi Rii.sh, 
which stretches towards tho north-west, in 72° 30' E. long., form ilio 
western boundary. 7'he length of tin's frontier ia about 87 milea. it 
is bounded on the south-west by the Hindu Kush, from Mount Tutukau 
Mutlami and tho north-western part of tho Himalaya as far os tho 
western frontiiir of Nepaul, a distance of about 480 miles. The 
southern boundaries are formed by tho range of tho Himalaya from 
tho western frontier of Nepaul to the eastern frontier of Bootuii, a 
distance of about 740 miles, and by the northern boiiudarics of 
Asam, Burma, and part ef tho Chinese province of Yunnan. 'Phiri 
latter port runs in a south-eastern direction, and most probably as fur 
ns the junction of tho Yu-leang-bo, or la-tchou, with tho Kiiicha- 
kiaug, or Yung-tse-kiang, in Yunnan, between 102° and 103° E. long. 
Th(i length of this part of the frontier iu a straight line between tlie 
two (^xtromitifs is about 320 miles, 'i'iie whole length of the soiilhcrn 
frontier, according to a rough estirnsite, is 1540 miles, but as this 
frontier forms a curve, its real length is much more, 'i'he eastern 
frontier of Tibet is formed by the witstern boundaries of the Chinese 
province of Sutchuang (Sctchuen), Shon-si, and Kansu. From tho 
junction of the Yu-lcang-ho with the Kincha-kiaug it btroiches north- 
ward, and probably along the river Yii-loug-kiung ns far iis 30" N. lat. 

1 1 then takcH u north-eastern direction, and btretches ns far as Kini, 
along a rouge of wild and snowy luouuttiiiis, which, on some maps, 
are cuillod tho Yiin-ling Mountains. At Kiui it takes a north-west 
direction, ci*osses the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, runs to the coi^t os 
far ns Iloiigchin, and then lakes u north-west clirctctioii ns far as a 
point situated iii tho mountains of Amcgangar, in 38° 25' N. Jut., 
100° E. long. Tiuit part of Tibet however which lies south of 29" 
N. lat., and e:ist of the Kincha-kiang, or tlin mountains of Batang, 
was ceded to (?hiun in 1727, and is now under the immediate 
sovereignty of the emperor of China. I'ho whole extent of tho 
eastern frontiers of Tibctt is at least 900 miles. The northern fron- 
tiers begin in the Bolor Mountains, whciuce they aro Hiiid to ht)‘ct(rh 
cuat-Bouth-east along tho mouutaiiis of Kiirdkorum as far as a point 
situated in tho inuuntuius nf Kuciiluu (Onenta, or Kulkoun) iu 35° 
N. hit, 85° E. long., across the deserts of Khor and of Katclii, or 
Katche. 'Phonce they run north-east and cast, until they reach the 
eaHtern frontier ut that point which we have montionod above as 
situated in 38° 25' N. lut, 100" K. long. Tho whole length of tho 
northern frontier, including tiic larger bendH, amounts to about 13U0 
niilea It is however doubted whether the extensive country of Khn- 
khii-nor, iu north-GHsterii 'I'ibct, belongM to I'ibct in tho political senso 
of the word ; and if so, the northern frontier of Eostorn 'I'ibct will 
not (fxtend beyond *''*6° N. hit. But geographically speaking, Khu- 
khu-iior belongs to 'Pibet. Thus Tibet is bounded W. by Independent 
Turkibtaii ; S.\V. and S. by Hindustan, Nepiuil, Bootau, and Asatn; 
S.E. by Asam and China; E. by China; and N. by tho dcsoi't of 
Gobi and Chinese TurkUtaii. 

Mountaing , — Tibet is a table-land, tlie highest plains of which aro 
moro than 10,000 foot above the level of the sea. This table-land is 
divided into three great and distinct parts. The first, which is long, 
and not very wide, begins in tho east, near Mount Kuilasa, iu the 
Himalaya, and stretches to the nortli-wost, between ]iarts of the 
Himalaya and of the Hindu Kush in the south-west, and the range 
of the mountains of Kdrdkorum in 'i.ho north-east. It is traversed iu 
its whole length by the upper part of tho Indus. Its lower or north- 
western part, Balti, or Baltistan, is also called tho First Tibet, or 
Littlo Tibet, and is an independont state. Its upper, or south-eastern 
part, has the name of Ladakh, and is also called tho Second Tibet, or 
Great Tibet, because it is larger than J taltistan. Somotinies tho name 
of Little Tibet is given to the whole vull(*y of the Indus. Ladakh is 
also an independent state, but the moat eastern part of it, os far as 
Teshigong on tho Indus, belongs to China. The second great division 
of Tibet begins in tho south, near Mount Kuilasa, and is an immense 
elevated desert, the western part of which is cidled Khorfiand tho 
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eastern part KatchS. Its boundaries are flie range of Edrtfkorum on 
tlie west ; the Kuenluu Mountains on the north ; the Snowy Moun- 
tains around the souroes of the Kincha-kiang, the Om-tsiu, and the 
Lake of Teugri-nor in the east ; and the mountains of Bzang and 
Ngari in the south. Katohi is traversed by tho groat road which 
leads from H’Lossa to Yarkand, in Chinese Tnrkiatan. Tho third 
great division of Tibet contains tho remainder of this country, which 
lies east and soutli of Khor mid KatchL 

The second and third natural divisions have the common name of 
Eastern Tibet, or Tibet proper. KaKtem Tibet is subject to Chiua. 

Khor and Katchi are au immense table-land, some parts of which 
are 1 0,000 feet above the level of the sea. This table-land however 
is not a level plain. It is a country traversed by chains of mountains, 
which have a height voiying from 3000 to 4000 feet above their base, 
or from 13,GOO to 14,000 feet above the sea. The middle part seems 
to bo less elevated than the bciundaries, as tlie country contains several 
rivers which tcrriiuiate in the table-land ; and the southern and western 
]>nrt8 arc higher than the eastern and northern ])artR, the diroction of 
the greater number of those rivers being from the west to tho east, 
atifl from tlie south to tho north. 

The. aspect of the southern and eastern parts of Tibet proper, is 
very different from that of Khor and Katchi. It is traversed by 
numerous ranges of lofty moutituiiis, tho direction of which is from 
-west to east and from north-west to south-east. From these ranges 
lateral branches run out in different directions, and contain deep 
valleys between them. In proportion us the ]>riticipal chains advance 
towards the south-east, they coiivcige towards one another, and thus 
the valleys between thorn gradually become narrower, until at last, on 
the frontiers of Y uuuau and Burma, they are mere mountain-passes. 
On this spot there are four parallel valleys, traverseil hy four of tho 
greatest rivers of tlie world, and the bresultli of these four valleys 
ti^gother seems not to bo more than 100 miles. But tho range of the 
iijouiitains of Ngari and Dsaiig diverges from the Himalaya ; and tlie , 
valley between them, which is traversed by the Jljsangbn, becomes ‘ 
broader as it advances tow^arcis tho east. The chain which, in the 
f^outh-eastem corner of Tibet, separates the KUicha-kiung in the east 
from the Liiugtsang-kiang in the west, has the name of Ning-tsiug- 
shan, or Maii-li (Mouug-lan), the summits of which are covered with 
perpetual snow. The height of the mountains in southern and eastern 
Tibet is much greater than 111 the iiorthera anti central parts of the 
country, and the w'holc tract towards China, Ke)jaul, and Bootan, is 
ail immense alpine country. Several passes in the Mang-li Mountains 
are from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea; the rogitm of perpetual 
Know seems to begin at 12,500 feet, and tho number of summits which 
have an absolute elevutioju of above 12,500 feet must be very con- 
siderable. Some of tbeni probably attain the height of 20,000 feet 
above the sea. Tho extent of the Maug-li Mountains between Bathang 
on the Kincliu-kiaug, and Tsiamdo on the Luiig-tsiiu-kiaiig, according 
tu the Chincs-c itineraries, is 1405 1i, of 250 to a degree. All this 
eouiitry is intersected by deep valleys and chasma The summits of the 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow, and the traveller crosses 
the chaBms by means of britlges, whicb are enveloped in the clouds. 
The mouutaiuB north of tho Mang-li, around tho sources of the liiui- 
tsan-kiang, in the province of TViamdo, are no less elevated. A very 
extensive range begins alMountKailapu in the Himalaya, and sh'etches 
to the cast as far ns E. long. These are tho mountains of Ngari 
and Dzang, the most western part of which is called Gangdisri, or the 
country of the snow moua^iiiH. At the beginning of this western- 
most part, and in the north-cMistem part of tho province of Ngari, is 
situated the celebrated Mount Kailasa, or Oneutn, which is said to l)e 
higher than the Bhuwalagiri. Tlie Kailasa is steep on all sides, and 
is 140 li (above 50 miles) in circumference; its suiiimit is always 
covered with snow, and the water tumbles down from it in cataracts 
into tho surrounding valleys, blast of the Kailasa are situated four 
mouiilums, or perhaps groups of mountains, the K’habhubhs, each 
of wliiclL resembles a different animal. Tho length of these four 
iiiouiituins is said to be 800 li (300 miles), and with respect to the 
vsdleys which begin at their foot and stretch in diiferent directions, 
they resemble Mount Gothard in Switzerland. 

llircnt, — The sources of the Dzanyho, or Sun-poo^ are on the east 
side of the K'habhabhs, in the ]>rovitice fif Ngari. Its complete 
name is Y aru-dzangbo-tsu, that is, tho pure frontier river of the west. 
Accoi'ding to tho Chinese geographers, the source of the Dzangbo is 
on Mount Tamtsiogh, in 30^' 10' N. lat, 81^ 55' E. long. It flows in 
an east-south-eastern direction, through the whole of southom Tibet, 

distance of about 700 miles, and waters tlio provinces of Ngari, 
l)zang, and Wei The valley of this river is formed by the Himalaya 
oil the south, and the mountains of Ngari and Dzang on the north. 
Tho country through which it flows being very extensive, and all tho 
mountains being covered in winter with snow, of which an immense 
quantity melts in the summer, the volume of water in this river musk 
be very considerable. The tributary rivers of the 1 izaiigbo, on its 
left, or northern side, are — the Nauk-dzangbo ; the Dzang- tsu, or 
(hddjao-muren, which has its sources about 200 miles to the north- 
east near IT’Lafuia, and w'hich is sometimes confounded with the 
Dzangbo itself. Thera are five considerable rivers between the Nauk- 
dzangbo and the Dziang-tsu. The tributaiy rivers on the right or 
souihetiSside are— the Quyang, which has ita source near Mastang, in 
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the Himalaya, and the Pai-nom-tsu, or Fuang-dze^ along which Turner 
travelled, from its source at Phari to its junction with the Dzangbo^ 
and which has a fine iron bridge of thirteen arches. An iron suspen- 
sion-bridge is thrown over the Dzangbo, south of H’Laasa, on the 
great road from the west to this town. The course of the Dzangbo 
is known as far as a point which is situated about 100 miles east of 
UXossa. It has been conjectured that the Brahmaputra is the con- 
tinuation of the Dzangbo [BkaiimaputkaJ, but according to Klaproth 
the continuation of the Dzangbo is tho Irawaddy. Tho Nu-kiang is a 
northern tributary of the Dzangbo. 

The sources of the Gakbo-dzangbo-tsu, or the Clear Uiver of Gakbo, 
are situated in 31” 80' N. lat., on the frontiers of the provinces of 
K'ham and of WeL Ita upper course has the name of Sang-ohu, or 
Dziangbo-tsiu. Its diroction is at first south-east. The great road 
from China to L'Hossa orosses this river some distance east of the 
celebrated temple of H*Jjari. Dzangbo- tsu then enters the eountiy of 
Gakbo, where it receives a considerable river called Bo-dzangbo, which 
enters it on tho left or eastern side. After having entered the ooilntry 
of H'Lokba, it probably takes a southern direction as it enters the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, and there receives the name of Lung- 
cliuau-kiang. 'The Om-tsu is formed by the junction of three rivers— 
the Ser-siimbu, or Ser^lsu, in tho cast, the Uir-chu in tho west^ and 
the Kilnl-us-su, the largest of the throe, in tho middle. It has a 
south-east course, through a very deep and narrow valley, inolmd 
by steep rocks of nii imtiiense height, whence it flows into the province 
of Yunnan in Cliina, wliere it receives the Chinese name Nu-kiang, 
tJiat is, ^ tho river of the barbarians.' The Laiig-tsang-kiang traverses 
almost the whole extent of Eastern Tibet from north-west to south- 
east. I'wo rivers, the Om-chu in tho west and the Dzo-chu in the east, 
the sources of wliich are situated north of the upper part of the Om- 
tsu, in the province of K'ham, join at Tsiamdo, and thus form tho 
Lang-tsaiig-kiaiig, the direction of which is from north-west to south- 
east. This river is also called La-chou and Lo-tsu. After having 
traversed Yunnan, it enters Lao. forms the frontier lietwecu Siam and 
Cochin-China, and flows into the Chinese Sea in 10” N. lat., jrftcr 
a course of more than 1700 miles. Tho sources of the Kiucha-kiaiig, 
or Yang-tse-kiaug, which traverses China from west to east, are situated 
between 37° and 38” N. hit, 89” and 92” E. long., on tho table-laud 
towards the noi*th-wcstcrn frontiers of Eastern Tibet Its upper isirt 
is called Muru-iis-su by tho nomadic Mongols of that country ; its 
middle part has tho 'J'ibetin name of Bourel-tsu, and it is only in 
China that it is called Kiucba-kiatig. its direction is cast as far as 
95" E. long. ; from this point to Batuiig tho direction is south-east and 
south ; from Baiang to its junction with the Litchon (the old frontier 
of Tibet), it is again Briuth-east. This latter t>art of tlie ICiiioha-kiang 
forms a part of the present frontier between Tibet and Chino. The 
Ya-loiig-kiaug is an important trilmtary of the Kiiicha-kiaug. Its 
BonreoM arc in the Bayan-Khara Mountains. Its direction is generally 
south-east. The Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, has its sources north of 
the Bayan-Kliara, in the province of Sifan. [Hoanu-ho.] 'The country 
between the upper ]jart of the Hoaiig-ho in tho uortii-west, the Va- 
loug-kiang in the south-west, anci the frontier of Chiua in tho east, or 
the easterii poi'ts of Rifau and Kbu-khu-uor, is traversed by ranges of 
high mountains covered with perpetual snow. Very little is known 
about it in Europe. 

Aalv.v.- The Teugri-nor, the larjzest Jake of Tibet, is nine days' 
journey north of H'Dassa. Tho Chinese call it 'riiian-clihi, or tho 
Celestial Lake. This lake appears to be surrounded by high xnouu- 
tains and rocks covered with snow and ice. It receives the 'J'arku- 
dziuigbo, a river which comes from tho weak The Lako of Palte, 
which is situated south-west of H'Lassa, in the valley of the Dzangbo, 
resembles a largo ditch surrounditig an extensive island which fills up 
the middle of the lake. On the Tibetan maps it has tho name of 
lihaldi-Yumtso, and the Chinese call it Yai^brok-Yumtso. li is said 
that north of this lako there is a high mountain called Kambala, from 
the summit of which extensive high snowy ranges may be seen to the 
north. In the extreme north of Tibet is situated tho Lake Khu-khu- 
nor, or Kbke-nor, that is, tho Blue or tho Celestial Lake, which name 
has been given to all the surroumling country. 

Climate,’ -Tibet is known in India and Chiua as a country of hunger 
, and misery. Tho climate of the valleys, and especially of tho valley 
of the Dzangbo, is hot. From March to September tho weather is 
fair. In HT^iissa the trees bud at the end of April and in the begin- 
ning of May. Tho harvest is reaped in August and September. Dew 
falls in the summer nights ; it bails often ; tho snow is not deep in 
winter. On the high table-lands the climate is vwy ilifleronL From 
May to October the sky is always clear, and uie sun shines with 
uncommon brightness. From October to May there are violent gales. 
The surface of Hie weather-beaten rocks breaks in pieces, whicK the 
air dissolves into fragments as small as dust ; and clouds of this dust, 
raised by whirlwinds, are driven from the plain to the summitB of the 
mountains, and from tho mountains down to the houses of the inhabit- 
ants. Tho air is excessively dry, and its efieots resemble those of the 
dry heat of the Sahara. The cold in winter is intense. The moun- 
tains and table-lands are characterised by cold and barrenness. 

Prodactiona. — Among tho minerals there are gold, silver, copper, 
tin, salt, corundum stone, lapis lazuli, turquois, and agate. Bmdee 
a great number of grassee which arc pommon in Europe, Tibet pro- 
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ducoa a kind of gray barley, grapes, aBBafcotida, rhubarb, madder, 
ftalHower, apples, nuts, apricots, peaches, pomegranates, and figs in the 
viiUeyo. The c^ar grows in Tibet. Among the animals, there are 
wild oxen with long hair, buffaloes, yaks, goats with a very hue fleeoe, 
goats with long fine hair, silk-worms, wild oats, tigers, leopards, lynxes, 
argali with horns of one hundred pounds weight, pigs, white eagles, 
and swans. All our domestic animals are known in Tibet. Fish are 
abundant in the rivers, but they are not eaten, being prohibited by 
the religion of Biiddha. 

Political Divisions, — 1. The territory of the Dalai- Lama contains 
the eastern and north-eastern paiiis of Tibet. Tlio capital, 11' Lassa or 
Lassa^ is situated in a beautiful plain on the banks of the Dxang-tsu, 
about 12 leagues above its junction with the Dxangbo. It is a populous 
and Teiy oogimorcial town, and distinguished by many fine public 
buildings, especially Buddhist conveuts and temples. There ore a 
small-pox hospital, a printing-oflice, and several schools. 1'he town 
has walla and five fortified gates. In the neighbourhood of the town 
are four magnificent con vents, the largest among the ^1000 convents of 
Tibet. The residence of the Dalai-Lama is in the convent of I'obrang- 
Marbu (the lied Town), on Mount Botala, north-west of HTiassju It 
is said that the principal building of this residence is fi(i7 feet high, 
and that it contains 10,000 rooms. Yitfarffuntz-ff/tar, a town inhabited 
by 20,000 families, is situated cast of H* Lassa, on the Dz lugbo. 

2. The territory of the Tesliu- Lama contains the provinces of Dzang 
and Ngari, and perhaps also the countries of Khor and of Kaichi. 
11 is residence is at the palace of Tcshu-irLiimbu, in 29** 4' N. lut., 
K9** 7' E. long. It wtiH founded in 1447, on a small plain surrouiidoii 
by lofty mountains ; but as this plain is a part of tlie high table-iund, 
the euviiDus ai'e cold and dosurt. Toshu-li'Liiinhu lies almost opposite 
to a puss across the Himalaya of Jlootau, which is defended by the 
fortress of .nzigadzc-.1ciing. Teslm-irLumlm, or, more o<irrectly, 
laclii-iriiumbo, contains from ^00 to 400 houses, convents, temples, 
and palaces, which are surrounded by a wall, and nil communicate 
with each other. The chief liuildiiig, when^ the Lama resides, has 
the name of Lapranga. The greater jiart of the country between 
Teshu-U'Lumbii and 1 1* Lassa is u feriilc and beautiful tract, which 
extends along the river Dzangbo from west to oast. At one day's 
jouruc}' east of TeBhu-ll'Lumbu is Piita (llaitism), a Htnall town 
with a fortified nistle. liahli^ or MnH, another small town, lies on 
the luirlheru bank <if l^nkc I'alte. 

Inhabitants and History ,- first accounts of the history of Tibet 
are in the annuls of llie Mongols ami of the Ohiuose. The Tibct;iiis 
belong to the liloiigol race; they wore at first divided into many 
independent tribes which led a nomadic life. The first king of Tibet 
was Seger-Saiidilitu-Kliughun-TubEseu, who was ex|) 0 .scd by his 
father, and aftf^rwanls found in a copper box swimming on the river 
(langa. He became king in i\x. 1.1 Td, and united the four great tribes 
of Ngari, of Dzang, of K'hain, and of irT^assa <»r Wei. One of his 
descendants was ll'latoton, wdio was born in a ti. and wlio became 
king in 3l57. In the foi*tiotli j»ear of his reign (407) Iliuldhism Avas 
introduced into Tibet. Krongiisan-Gambo, who ascended tlie throne 
A.D. fi29, founded the town of ITLassa, where he Indd his I'esideiice. 
His reign is particularly remarkable for the introdnetinn of the Tibetan 
a1|>habbt, which is a modiiication of the Sanscrit alphabet. Si'ongdsan- 
Gambo died in 099. His successors carried on war with China, in 
which they were often successful ; but in ^i21 Tibet was cornpcdled 
pay tribute to China. Under King Dliarma, who ascended the throne 
in 901, Jhiddhism was nbnast destroyed, the king liaving adopted the 
Black rtdigiuii, or the Islam. Ibiddhistn again became the dominant 
rtdigion aKcr Dharma hatl been inunlered in 925. 

In the beginning of the 11th cemtury, each of tlic seven graiuUons 
of King liilaiiigiir-Dzatig became an inrlcpeudciit priimo; and from 
this event dates the euti]*e decline of the kingdom of Tibet, ilie power 
of which had been already brnkeu by the civil troubles whicli accom- 
]iRnied the persecution of Buddhism. One of the new kingdoms W'us 
Tanuut, in the northern part of Tibet, Goughis Khan subdued all 
Tibet in 1 20(>, and it was not hcfoi'c the cud of the i 3tli century that 
the country recovci'cd from the calamity of the Mongol war by the 
caroful administnition of Kliiiblai Khan. Tlie costcrninnst parts of 
Tibet were gradiially conquered by the Chinese in 1125, 12,^ir>, i:{fi2, 
and 1871. Since the y'sar 1720 all Tibet has been a tributary vassal 
of China, and Chinese gandsons are in its towns, and they watch the 
passes in the frontier uiountaiiis. The number of Chinese tmops in 
Tibet amounts to about 04,000 men. The -government of Tibet is 
niipporte<l by a hierarchy. 1'lie name of the chief priost is Tjania, and 
the Dalai-Tjainn is tlie first of tliein ; tho second is the 'reshii, or 
Bo^lo-Lama. The people are kind, tolerant, polite, and much more 
civilised than tho Mongols, although they are generally ]ioor. Brothers 
are allowed to have one woman in common. Arts and literature are 
cultivated. Both the lamas arc absolute ]>rincoB in religious matters, 
but their sovereignty is chocked by the authority of the emperor of 
China^ whose generals in TilM$t liavn the command of the army and 
the direction of temporal utfuir.-^. The high fuiictiouaric.^ arc almost 
all Chinese. 

(Ritter; Turner, Embassy to the Court of Teahoo Lima in J'ibcf ; 
AsitUic Journal; Klaproth; Roumsat ; Kirchor ; Sauan^ Setsuii, 
History of the Mongols; Schmidt, Porsehunyen sm Qtbiettdt^ Yotker 
Mitlelaslcns.) 


TlBUll. [Tivoli.] 

TICEHUliST, Sussex, a village and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Ticehurat, is situated in 51” 2' N. lat., O'* 20' E. long., 
distant 23 miles N.E. froip Lewes, and 45 miles IS.E. from Loudon. 
The population of the parish in 1851 wai 2850. Tho living is a 
vtcarsgo in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chichester. 
Ticehuret Poor-Law Union contains eight parishes and towuships, 
with an area of 61,639 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,507. Tiic 
parish church is a neat building. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
chapel, and there are National schools and an extensive asylum for 
lunatics. Fairs are hold May 4th and October 7th. 

TlCi'NO, one of the Swiss cantons situated on the Italian slope of 
the Alps, takes its name from tho river Ticino, which has its sources 
in tho great central group of the St-Gothard, flows southward along 
the Val Levantiua, passes by Belliiizoua, and then enters the Lugu 
Maggiure at its northern extremity, and issues out of it at tho o])po- 
site end by the tuwn of tiunto in Lombardy. | Fo. j The canton is very 
mountainous, being intersected by several ofl'sets from the great chain 
of the 7iei>outino and lihiotiau Alps. A number of valleys, large and 
small, lie between these offsets, the largest ninniug nearly parallel to 
each other, and sloping towards the south. Tho principal valleys are 
the Val Levantina, which runs in a Houthcru direction through the 
centre of the canton, and the Val Maggia, one of the large.it in tho 
canton, which in its upper part is called Val ijavi/.zara ; it is dniiued 
by the liver Maggia, a rapid Al]>ino stream, which enters the Lngu 
Maggiore near Locarno. 

A ridge called Monte Couero runs across the southern ]>art of tho. 
Clinton from north-east to south-west. It detaches itself from tiio 
Kiri Berg, and runs to the east bank of the JjAcm MAtUiioJiii. South 
of this ridge lies tho basiu of the linke of JjUgaut*, which is thus siqia- 
raied from the rest or northern part of tliti cantoti, the waters of which 
run into the Lago Maggiure. The Lake of Lugano, called also Ccrcsio, 
lies within the territory of the canton, with the exception of its north- 
east extremity, which stretches into Aii.'«triaii Lombardy. Its kMigtli 
is about 20 miles, but the breadth is little more than a mile, cxccjit 
in front of the town of Jiiigano, wliera it is about two miles wide : the 
surface is about 800 feet above the sea, and the greatest du[)lh is 
50o feet. A number of trading-boats pi}' on the hike. Its (uitlct is 
formed by the river Tresa, w'hiuli runs into the Lngo M aggiorc. Tho 
Lake of Lugano separates the southern part of tho canton, cunsisLing of 
the district of Meudrisio and the circle of (.'eresio, which form part of 
the district of Imgano, from tho rest of the canton, wliich lio.s north 
of the lake. 

The ctinton is bounded N. by the cantons of Uri, Valais, and the 
Gri^uus; E. partly by the Grisoiis and p:irtly by tho Austrian province 
of (^omo; »S. by the Milanese and Piedmont. The surlkce of the 
canton of Ticino may be divided into five regions : — 1. Tlio region of 
the vine, the fig, and the peach, which includes the lower valloyi and 
liill.'*, and extends to the height of 2100 feet above the l^igo Maggiore. 
The olive, orange, and lemon-trees thrive in some favoured spots. 
2. The region of the ehe.stuul, the pear, tho a]ipie, and chcrry-trcc, 
whigh rises about lOOO feet iiigher. 3. The region of tho fir-tree, 
whiuh rises to about 4500 feet above the level of the lake. •!. The 
alpine psisturcs, whieh reach as iiigh as 0000 feet. 5. 'Fho region of 
j)erpctiial snow, w'hieh includes several Aljnue summits between 8000 
uufi 9000 fi;et high. There is coiiHeipjciiLly a groat variety of climate 
as w'cll as of productions in the canton. Xorneil cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs arc numerous ; there are few horses or mule.s. >N'olvc8 ami 
beara arc hunted in the inuuiitaiiis. The rivers and lakes abound in 
fish. 'J’iie principal articles of export are cuttle, cliee.se, wiuj and 
fruits, hay, hides, and marble. <Jorn i.s imported from Lombardy. 
The laaiiiiracturoB are of no very groat import uiee ; they eonsi.st 
chiefly of coarse clotli, leather, jdattjfl straw, and tohieco. The silk- 
worm is raai-ed. 

Thf area of tho canton is J033 square miles, and the population hi 
185U was 117,759, ail Catholics but 50. The language of the canton 
is a dialect of Italian. Several tliou.4aud j^euplc ciiiigraie every year 
to work in other countries, as masons, portci's, glaziers, chocoiale- 
makers, and sellers of barometers. 

The principal towns arc Lugano, a pretty thriving town on the 
north-west shore of the Lake of Liigauo, ia a lovely situation, enjoying 
an Italian climate, has some fine churches, some large uiansion->, an 
hospital, a theatre, manufactories of silk, ])aper, tobacco, leatlicr, iron 
and copper works, and 5142 inhabitants. Tlicro are at Lu.:ani) many 
merchants, it being on one of tho great high roads between Switzerland 
and Italy. A fiiir is held in the month of October. Lugano has a 
college, several elementary schools, and a reading-room. Three news- 
papers are published in tho Italian language. Tho country around 
Lugano is jdanted with vines, olives, and other southern trees, and 
full of country-houses. Pellinzona, a walled town situated in the 
valley of the Ticino, on the high road of the St.-Gothai’d, has a very 
fine church, a college, an arsenal, and 1929 inhabitants. Locarno, 
a small town with a fori on the Lago Maggiora, has sevtiral churches, 
a castle which is now the government-house, and 2G7C inhabitaut.s. 
hfendrisio, a town of 1709 inhabitiint-s, in a tertilo country, ami on tho 
high road to Como and Milan, has a college, several churches, a 
printing-press^ and somo silk manufactories. ^ * 

At the beginuiug of tho Iflth century the »SwIsR obtained [>ossossioii 
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of Locarno, Lugano, and the rest of the country, which they formed 
into Bevoral Lnndvogtejen, or bailliages, eomo of which were under 
the exclusive dependence of the three Forest cantons, and others, such 
OB Lugano and Locarno, were subject to the whole Swiss confederation. 
Thcso districts were united into one canton by the name of Ticino, 
and as such it was acknowledged by llonaparte in his Act of Mediation, 
and afterwards by the allied powers in 1814. The franchise is vested 
in all natives of the canton who are years old, and possessed of real 
property or capital of the value of at least 300 francs. The Groat 
Council, or legislature, consists of 114 members, elected for 4 years; 
it appoints tho executive, os well as the judges of the various courts. 
In ecclesiastical matters the canton of Ticino depends partly on the 
bishop of Como and }>artly on the archbishop of Milan. Tho canton 
returns 6 mombors to the National (.Council of Switzeiii«anu. 

TICKENHALL, [DEiiiiYsniuK.] 

a'ICKHILL. [YoiiKsiiiiiK.] 

Tl DESWELL. [DKHiiYsmiiK.] 

'JTDOltE, one of the Moluccas, is situated in the strait which divides 
the island of Gilolo from that of Celebes, and is traversed by 127'' 2^ 
E. long. It is well wooded, and about 21 iiiIleB in circumference. 
Near the southern const rises a conical mountain, which is of volcanic 
origin, and above 4000 feet above the sea. The soil is abumlnutly 
watered and of great fertility, well cultivated, and produces rice iu 
abundance. The sago-tree, the clove- and nutmeg-tree, grow wild. 
The island Is very pojmlous, and govenicd by a sultan, who idi^o 
possesses portions of Gilolo. The sultan is (loj)endeiit on tho Dutch 
govommont. The inhabitants ni*e Mohammedans. 

TJFLIS, or TEFLIS, tlie capital of the Ituasian province of Georgia, 
is situated in 41“ 41' N. lat., 44" SOJ' E. long., on the river Kur, at 
an elevation of 1100 feet above the level of the Black Sea, and has 
about AO, 000 inhabitants. 'J'lic Kur here flows through a valley con- 
iini’d between two ranges of lofty inouiitaius. The town stands at the 
foot of*a line of dark and barren hills, whose high and cavemed sides 
gloomily overshadow it. Every house, every building within its 
walls, seems to share the dismal hue of tho surrounding heights. It 
is built on both sides of the river; hut the larger portion, which is on 
the right or west bank, contains tho houses of tho wealthiest inhabit- 
.nnts, the great bazaar, the principal squares, tho finest churches, the 
public ofliccR, the residence of the military governor, and of the 
commaiider-in-chief. This is tho city properly so called, which again 
is divided into two parts, the old and new town. Tlic limits of the 
old town arc distinctly marked by tho ruins of the ancient fortiheations. 
The new town extends to tho north and west beyond tiicsc w*ull», and 
is diKtinguifiho<l from the old town by its new buildings in the Euro- 
pean style and broader streets. The greater part of it is called by 
the Georgians Goretuban, that is, the * street out of tho city.’ On tho 
left bunk is the extensive suburb Awlabar, a large caravansary, the 
barracks, and the fortreas, or citadel, built by the Turks in lATG. 
Towards the south the town leans against the chain of hills running 
from tho south-west, on the summit of which arts extensive ruins of a 
very ancient fortress ; its highest point at the western cud of the oLl 
wall is 392 feet above the bridge over the Kur ; towards the west it 
rises higher, and thence a smali stream of water is conducted to the 
city, tho bed of which however is generally quite dry except imme- 
diately after rain. 

There arc iu Tiflis 15 Greek cluirchcs, 20 Armenian and 2 Itoman 
Catholic churches, somai^^ which are very handsome structures; 
several hotels, many elegant sliops, a fine bathing establishment, and 
numerous schools. At a point where tho river is hemmed iu by rocks, 
a bridge of a single arch connects the town with the suburb of Awlabar. 
Here also aro the ruins of an ancient fort, church and houses, and 
about two miles farther from this side of the city stand the remains 
of another sacred edifice, on the summit of a lofty hill. In the older 
parts of Tiflis the houses are ill built, and the streets so narrow that 
only one carriage can pass through the widest^ and in the smaller 
streets there is scarcely room for a horseman. 

Tiflis hiis been chiefly indebted for its celebrity to its warm baths, 
and its Georgian name, Tphilisk Alaki, is equivalent to * warm town.’ 
The bnihliug of Tiflis and the transferring of the royal residence to 
tliis place from Mzchot, on tho declivity of tlie (Caucasus, wore ciTected 
about the year 455, by king Waktaiig I., Qork-Asluii. The mineral 
springs rise iu considerable numbers at the south end of the city, 
between the strata of limestone, whence they are conducted into tlio 
cavern excavated in tho solid rock, under one immense roof, divided 
into different apartments for the men and the women. These waters 
are reputed to be very benofioial in rheumatic complaints and cutaneous 
disorders. The hottest spring marks 115*25" on ^hrenheit s thermo- 
meter; tho coldest 74*75°. 

The situation of Tiflis would certainly make it one of tho most 
delightful spots in the world, if the mountaius between which it lies 
were not totally destitute of trees. They reflect the rays of the sun 
from the southern slope of the Caucasus, and thus produce in the 
valleys an oppressive heat, which may perhaps be the cause of the 
bilious diseases prevalent here. The heat in July rises to above 100" 
Fahr. In 1820 the population did not exceed 15,000, and it now 
probably exceeda 50,000, about one-half of whom are Armenians, the 
remainder chiefly Geoigians, some Komaii Catholics, and about a 
hundred Mohammedans. It is the residence of a Geoxgian patriarch, 


a Georgian metropolitan, and an Armenian archbishop. There are 
some manufactories of woollen, cotton, and silk. 

Tiflis is most favourably situated to be the medium of an extensive 
trade between Europe and Asia, but the restrictive tariff of Russia 
prevents its commerce from attaining its natural expansion ; although 
siuoe Georgia has hod the advantage of a settled government under 
tho Czar the commercial transactions of I'iflis have vastly increased. 
European goods were formerly landed at Redout- Kaleh on the east 
coast of the Bloc^k Sea, and carried to Tabriz and dther towns of 
cast by way of Tiflis — giving rise to a most important transit trade. 
But tho high duties on imports imposed by the ukase of 1831, and the 
vexatious I'egulations for their transit, have driven all this trade to 
Trebizond. The trade with Persia is still very important, and is 
almost entirely in the hands of the Armenians. 

TIGUANO'CERTA, for some time tho capital of Armenia, was 
built by king Tigranes after ho had extended his dominion over Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Fhcnuicia, about ii.c. 80. Arbaxatu, tbc old capital 
on the Araxes, was situated iu tho north and in the neighbourhood 
of tho Caucasian nations. Tigranocerta was situated a short distance 
from the Upper Tigris, on the Nicephorius, a river of considerable 
breadth, as Tacitus states. Bert or Sered, a small town, surrounded 
by ancient ruins, is generally supposed to be on the site of Tigrano- 
cerba. Seri is situated on the Bithlis River, which is considered to bn 
identical with tho Nicephorius. [Aumknta, vol. i. col. 51 G.] According 
to Tacitus, I’lutarcli, and Apjuon, Tigranocorta had very strong fortili- 
cations; its suburbs contained gardens and fish-ponds. The town 
was Inliabited partly by brirbarious, and portly by Orocks, tho inhabit- 
ants of twelve Greek tt>wus who were traus[>lauted thither by Tigranes 
after he had ravaged Ciipfiadocio. Liiciillns, in liis campaign iigatnst 
Mitbridates and Tigranes, laid siege to this key of Armetiia before he 
ventured to enter the defiles that lead to thu central table-laud of' 
Artiienia. Tho united kings bnsttuied to relieve the town, but they 
were beaten, and Tigranocerta with iminoiisu treasures fi:ll into the 
liniids of tho victor (6th October, n.c. 69), who sent thts greater jiiirt 
of the Greek iiihabitents back to tlieir homes iu Cappsidocia. Stralio 
sa^^B that, when Lucullus took Tigraiiocertii, it was only half fituHlied, 
and that after its destruction there was nothing but a little village on 
the s 2 >ot. However it soon became again u town, and in the wars of 
C<»rbulo, A.l>. 63, it was a coiiMidcrable and well-fortified place. (Tacitus, 

^ Aiiual.,' XV. 4 .) The termination ccr/a, Kerta, Cirta, is a nuxlificatioii 
of tho Plicniiieian Carth, * a city ;' Kirill or Kenl, and f/ltcrd^ its modem 
forms, occur in the names of several towns iu Armenia and Persia. 
TIORfi. fAnvssiNiA.T 

TIGRIS and Et’fmifiates, two large rivers of western Asia, unite 
their ivatcrs at Kuniali, in the lower part of the plain of Babylonia, 
tiud tiiko the iiatno of which falls into tho J’cM'sian Gulf 

near 30" N. lat,, 48" 30' E. long. Both rivers rise in the cimLral 
table-land of Armcnifi, and after breaking through the Taurus inclose 
the great plains of Mesopotamia, the Euphrates forming the boundary 
on the west and souih, and the Tigris on tho east. 

The Euphrates is formed about two liours above Kebban Madeii, 
(39" N. lat., 39" E. long.) by the confluence of two rivers, to both of 
which the name Frol is occasioually applied, but which are more gene- 
rally known, tho eastern as the Murad, the western ns thet Kara-Sn. 

The Murwl rises on the west side of Ala-Tag, near tho north-east 
tenniuation of the mountain group that encircles Lake Van. [Aumicnia.] 
The stream flows clown a mountain ruviue nearly six hours due north 
to Diyadin ( 39 " 32 ' N. latw, 43 " 49' E. long.), where it enters the i>1ain 
of Arishkoi^, and turning north-west flows in that direction about 
24 miles to Kara-Kilisa. At Karu-Kilisa it receives the SitcriraU'Su^ 
which flows east from its source near Molla-Stileiinan. From Kura- 
Kilisa to the junction of the Char-Buhur (about 39 " N. lat., 41" 30 ' 
E. long.) the Murad flows iu a general direction of south-west, having 
the mountain range of which Ala-Tag, Sapau-Tag, and Nimrud-Tog 
lire tho most remarkable sumniits, stretehing parallel to it at a consi- 
derable distance on the south-east, and the Bingbl Mountaius south 
of tho Aras and of Erzrum at about an equal distance to the north- 
west. [Akmenia.] Near Maloskird, a town about 36 *milcB below 
Kara-Kilisa, tho Murad is joined by the KalcJtrSu^ which has its source 
at Khiuis, and flows from the north-west. Near the source of tho 
Kaleh-Su is Khinis. Tbc Char-Buhur rises iu the angle between tho 
Dujik and the Bin-Gol Mountains, and flows nearly east by south till 
it joins the Murad : tho rivers meet iu a straight line, tho former 
coming from tiie west, the latter from the east, and the surfoco of the 
water at the point of junction is about 70 yards wide iu the month of 
June, and 4138 feet above tho sea. Tho united stream turns off at 
right angles to the south, through a narrow valley which widens 
gradually till it becomes part of the plain of Mush. The river retains 
the direcLiou of south for about 10 miles, when it receives tho Kara-Su, 
which traverses the plain of Mush. 'The Murad from its junction with 
the Kara-Su to the plain of Kharput flows iu a generid western direc- 
tion, between the Dujik-Dagh on the north ami the continuation of 
the Taurus Mountains on tho soutli. Between the plain of Mush and 
Kharput the river is navigated by kcleks, or rafts, loaded with charcoal, 
fire-wood, Ac. For a sho^t distance before the Murad enters the 
plain of Kharput the mountains close in upon it on both sides, so 
that tho stream is narrowed iu some places to a breadth of 33 ya^s- 
The basin of the Murad between the plain of Mush and the plain 
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of Khnrput in riescribed in the nrtk’le Aioienia, vol. i. cols. iilH, 514. 
At oil tho uorUicrii tuide of- tho pbiiii, the rivor in tlio month of 

July is 100 yards wide and tho current very rapid: there is a ford 
opposite the town, but intricate and precarious. Relow Palu the 
Mumd receives a considerable feeder on tho right, which is called 
the Perez-Su, mid cnrrics down tho drainage of a cousidorablo portion 
of tho Rujik Mountains. A few miles below the junction of tho 
PereZ'Sn the river turns north-west, and flows in that dircctiuii through 
a mountainous country for about 50 miles to its junction with the 
Kari-Su, or Western Kuphrates, a little above the village and lead- 
mincH of Kebbaii-Madon, and near the point indicated hy mO'" N. hit., 
E. long. Where tho Murad turns nurtli-wcstwaril, below tho 
junction of the Percz-Sii, a small fjLream flowing eastward outers tho 
river at this its moat southern jioint, flowing through tho plain of 
Khurput, and past the village of Alshau. ifero the Murad is not 
more than 25 miles from the source of the Tigris. 

Tho ICara-iSii, or Western Enphrates, rises, according tt> 3lr. Abbott, 
at Domlii, 7,1 hours N.N.iri. frein Erzrum. Two hours below Domlu 
the stream enters tho plain of Erzrum, through wdiiuh it flows from 
east to west for about 40 miles. It them reccivos a torrent flowing 
from Kara-Kiihik to the east, and the united strcani turning to the 
j-oiith desconils through a ravine into the plain <jf Tergan. The south 
liouiidai'y of the plain of JOr/.ritni is formed by the iiiuuutaiiis already 
noticed under tho iiaine.s Riiigol-Tag and J>iijik-Tag; the northern 
hoiindary by a rniigo of liighhuids, coiitiiiualious of the AiilLUiurus, 
which divide tho basin of tlie Euphrates from the rivers which flow 
int(» the Black Sea. At tho point whom the river quits the plain of 
Erzrum it is 100 yards broad in tho month of Gtjtoher. 'J'ho plain of 
T«Tjan, nt tlio lower einl of the ravine by w'hich the .Kara-Su escapes 
froTii the plain fif Erzruin, lies cionsiderably lower, and lias a much 
milder climate than the table-land about I'h-znirn. In the? lower ]ihuii 
ihe Kara-Sii receives the Mam.a- ivhatuu (a considerable stream, which 
rises in the Biiig(jl-Tag near tho sourcos of the Aras), iiinl becomes a 
eonsidcrablc river, fordable only in few ]ilaci;s even in the driest 
season. From the ]jlain of Tergan the course of tho Kara-Su lo its 
junction witli tho Murad-Cliai, a distance of about 130 miles, is in a 
general south-west tlirection, through a succossiiin of tlilUcult mouniaiu 
jiasses and iiniTOW but fcHilc plains, wliieli are described in ihe iirLicle 
AuMF.MiV (vol. i. cols. 511,512). From Erziugan (which give.s iiaiiio 
to the: fine ]ilniii of hhv.ingaii) to Kemakli, a distance, of about 20 mihr.-', 
the Kara-Su flows through a niounUiii delllc, having the Dujik range 
on the left, and on the right mountains all but jireeipilous. Jmiuc- 
(1 lately above Keinakh tbo river forces its way througli a deep namnv 
eiiasni : nnd just before it preei])itatcs its waters into this rent in tho 
iijouutains it receives tho Keumcr-Su from the west, a stream by which 
threat ({iiaiititie.s of wood are fhiab-d downi. Tho Keuiiiei^Su descends 
li’oiri tlie jilaJii of Divrigi, about flO miles to the west, and 311ti feet 
:iliovn the sea. Tho valley of the K<‘iniier-Su has a ocm*>i<lcrablo 
(ioeliviiy, and the Kara-Su musb tlieivforo liavo suidv at tiio point of 
their juiietion inucdi below its level in the plain of Erzrum. 

Eroni JveiJiakh to is a <1 •stance of uoai Jy 13 ndle.j. 'rin rc is 
■■■ufticiiiit Wiiti-r ill the Kara-Su between Keinakh and Egiu to render 
it uavigiLble for bo;it.s, but the frequent rapid.>4, rocks, and shoals 
inqodt} the navigation. At the mountain.^ rise from the banks 

or the river ]»y a steep slo]>e, which is t<?riniiialed by abrupt precipice;:;; 
tlie whole heiglit of the iiioiuitaiii.s above tho stream may bo about 
'JDOU feet, and the valley is so narrow that th(*3' set in to overhang the 
town. From Egin to the eonflueiiire id' the Kara-Su and Murad- 
t'hai (about 35 milts), and tiiciice to Kebbaii Maden (about 5 miles 
farther), the channel of the liver is obstructed by shoals ant! rocks 
and only employed in fltiating timber- rafts. At the ferry near 
Kuhban-Madeii the river In about 12fl yards wide, deej), and r.ipitl. 
The ilevuLion td* the cunlluencc of tho Kara-Su and Miirad- 
C'hai has not bocu iisctM'taimal, but it seems to be about 2700 feet 
above the level of tho Black Sea. Below the confluciiee <d* its two 
head streams, near Jvcbliun-JMatleii, the liliiphrates follow.s tho direction 
of the Karu-Su, and flows south-west through au.ikt l mountainous 
country ; nnd, after sweeping to the westward and half encircling thi> 
I'einarkaLdc peuiusul.a of Abdu-rWahab, formed by the rocky heights 
of Muiighar, it receives the Tokhinah-hJu at the jiass of Jz-Oglii, the 
ancient KLegia, and takes a:i easterly bend to pass through the l^iurus, 
hetweeu the rocky mouuiains of Bhagli-Kliaiili and the Bcg-Tagh, 
The Tukhmah-Sii rises moiu to the west than any other alllucut of 
the EuiihraitiH. Tlio Injoh-Su and tho Bulikli-Su, which by their 
junction form this river, have their Hourccs about 3(j.J‘' hi. long., and 
between 38.1" aud 3y" N. hit., about 4000 to 5000 feet above the seii. 
The Toklimah-Su has a course of upwards <if 100 miles, ami run.s a 
little to tho northward of Malatiy ah, which is about 12 miles from the 
right hank of the Euphrates. 

Near tho fciTy of Foz-Oglu, a few miles below tho conilucuco of 
tho Tokhinuh-Su, tho Eu]dirates ]M’eeij>itatco itself through a gap in 
tho xuountaius which extend from cast to west between the Murad 
and tho Upper Tigris, and curves through them with a general easterly 
direction to Gergen-Kuleshi, a distance of about 45 miles. In this 
part of its course the stream is hemmed in hy lofty precipices and 
interrupted by rocks and small rapids, but warlike stores have been 
floated downwards on rafts. Tho suhsecpient course of tbo river as 
iar ns tho mouth of the SidLlawiyah Canal (about 33* 25^ N. lat., 
usou. mv. YOL. IV. 


40" 50' E. long.), where it may be considered as having entered tbo 
Central plain, is through an upland cuuiiti'y, furrowed by alternate 
ridges and depressions, with a general declivity to the south-cust. 
From Sumeisat (the ancient Samosata), 45 miles below Qergoii-Knlcshi, 
the Euphrates is navigable witliput serious interruption to tho soa. 
From Sumeisat to Rum-iCaleb, a distmico of 51 miles, following the 
windings of the stream, tho river flows ^V.S.\V. Its course thence 
to Balis (3G" 1' N. hit., 38" 7' E. long.), a distance of 114 miles, 
winds along a line running north and soutli. Fourteen miles below 
Rum-Kaleh, at Gmiin, the channol of the Eiqihratcs is only 8O4 iniles 
dLstaut ill a direct lino from the Mediterranean at Bayas. Tho TigrL-i 
sb'anier asccndorl tho rivor as high ns Bir in Colonel (Jhesuoy's oxpe- 
ditiuu to tho Euphrates. At thi.4 point the river is 528 feet abuvo 
tlio level of tho McditciTauean at tho mouth of tho Uroutes, from 
which it is distent 133 niile.s in a direct liiip, whicli gives only a full of 
little more than G Iuche.s per mile to the l*ersian Ghlf (distiiut 1117 
miles), assuming ihe level of that sea to be the same as tho level of 
tho Mediterranean. Twenty-livo miles below Bir tho Euphratos 
receives from the west imc arm of the Sajur, and 5 miles lower down 
another; this is a considerable alii unit, tho lowest of any importance 
that falls into it on that side. At Balis, 88 miles below Bir, the river 
turns to tho south-ca>t, a gcmsral direction which, making allowance 
fur its windings, it may he said to retain till it reaches the Persian 
Gulf. Near Rukkah it receives 011 tho cost bank the Relik, which rises 
near llamiii, to the xiurth. After a tortuous course of 80 miles the 
bhiphrates bi‘c:iks through a chain of liills wliich comes on ihe we.4t 
from Palmyra, and on the opposite side of tho river, from the direction 
of Sinjar. In this ]iass tlie river flows in a small channel 250 yards 
w'ide and 7 fathoms dco]>, between proeipicc-s >vbich rise abruptly 200 
or .500 feet from the water's oilgi'. Fifty miles from this pass, by the 
windings of the river, but little mure than half that distance in a 
straight line, the Khabur (the ancient Chaboras) fid Is into tho 
Euphrates from the north, bringing down the drainage of Mount 
Masius and the eiistorn part of the l\iui‘us. [R.\uiinAn, Pashalic of.] 
The Khabur enters the Euphrates in 35" C' N. hit., 40" 27' E. long. 
From the Khabur to the Wcnli, 754 miles by tho river, 454 ™ 

straight lino S.E. by S., the Euphrates lias an average width of 
400 yards, with an urdiiiary deptli of 18 feet, and a current of four 
miles an hour during the lloiuls: it forms many islands. Between 
Werdi and Allah (the ancient Aiiatho), 02 miles, 50:{ miles c.ist in a 
stniight line, the river has at the same SLason a breadth of 350 yards, 
a depth of J 8 feet, and a current of •! nrilc.s an hour. About 1 00 
miles below Anah the Euphrates )>as>c.s Hit, well known for its bitu- 
minous fountains, whicli are mentioned by Herodotus (i. 178) under 
tho name of Is. Seventy miles below Hit, at the mouth of tho 
Saklawiyali Canal, it has cntcrctl the great central plain. From 
Werdi to iit;ar the mouth of this canal a range of hills extends at a 
distance of soinu miles along the north-eastern bunk of the Euphrates, 
the opposite declivity of whic.h sinks to the bed of the Tarthar. 
[Baohjiaii, Pashalic of.] The high ground on the south-west side of 
the ICuplirates i.'xtmids a few miles farther to the south than that on 
the opposite bank ; and at its termination, curving round to tlio 
uorth-cust, approaches nearer the river, and terminates in an abrupt 
capt}, siiiTouuded on all sides by tho level plains of Babylon. 

Tftc Tif/i'iit, The principal source of this river is on tho southern 
declivity of the mountain range which forms the southern wall of tho 
vallcy^ of tlio Murad-Chai, near Alishan, and' not much more than 
10 miles distant from the ino.st easterly pdifit of the bend of the 
Eupliratcs, between Malatiyah and Soiiieisat. The Tigris runs from 
its source 25 miles to the north-east, and about 45GS feet above the 
sea. It then flows southward for nearly the same distance, ami, 
iveciving near the minus of Arghana-Madeu a sinall sl-ream from tlio 
west, adojits the course of this tributary, and then flows again towards 
Diar-Bckr (about 37^ 55' N. lat., 3l»" 55' E. long.), distant 40 miles in 
a straight line. Opposite JJiar-Bokr the Tigris is about 25l> yards 
wide in the season ol' floods, but it is only used to float timber-rafts 
from the mountains. At Iflar-Bckr tins Tigris turns suddenly round 
to the east, and continues to flow in that direction for 105 miles, till 
it riicrives the Bitlis River on its left bank. In this part of its 
course the Tigris flows parnlhd to tlie high mountains which separate 
its valley from that of tho 1^1 urad-Chui, an extensive plain intervening 
betwiicu its banks and tlicir bases. On tho south the river has tho 
hill renge, on tho oppo.site side of which are tho Bourccs of tho 
Khabur. This upper plain of the Tigris is described in the articio 
Auaiknia (vol. i. cols. 514-51G). • 

From its jimctiou with the Bitlis Rivor, the Tigris bends round to 
the south, and it continues nearly in t!ic direction of south-east to 
the mouth of ihe Great Zab (3G" N. hit, 43'" 20' long.). For the 
^;rcatcr part of this distance the range of hills which separatiM the 
v:illey of Diar-Bckr from tho basin of the upj»er Khabur accompuuiea 
the Tigris on ihe south-east ; the^ lurminate on its banks a little to 
the north of Mosul (3G" 20' N. lat., 43 ‘ 15' E. long.). In this interval 
the Tigris receives a number of aflluuuts 011 both banks, tho most 
important of which is the Eashau Khabur. The Khabur, at its 
iuuctiou with the Tigris, comes from the north of east, but 30 miles 
farther up it comes from tha noilli. It rises high up uiuoiig tho 
Arjcrosh-l^agli, which bound the .soutlicirii shores of Lako Van. 

Tho main branch of the Zab Ala, I /ipcr ox* Ovcul has its 
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source on the elope of the Sav-al-llagh range, at an elevation of about 
7500 feet above the Bea, and nearly midway between the lakes of Van 
and Urumiyab. [Aumenia, vol. i. col. f)hs.] At first tlie Zah Hows 
to the south, but about 37 ® 19' N. lat. it turns to tlio west-sou tli -west. 
Near tlio village of Kiyau it receives the llerdizawi (culled also by 
the luhabltantH tUo Leaser Zab), which in said to rise in the Krdosh, 
or Arjoroah-Tag, n few miles aouth of the castei’u terniiuatiou of Lake 
Van, and which descends to the prineijial aircaiii in a succesaiou of 
cataracts. After the junction the Zab flows south-east till about 12 
miles oast of Amadiyah, from which point its course is rather to tho 
north of cost, to 10 miles west of lluwaiidiz, where it receives a large 
ufUueiii. Tiutwocn Amadiyah and UowandiK, tho Zab has on the north 
tho colossal moiiutiuns in which it has its rise ; on the south a range 
of hills which stiNstch fi*oin near the mouth of the Eastern Khabur to 
the base of Mount Kowandiz (11,000 feet above the sea). Turning 
xoniid between the base of Uowandiz and tho eastern extremity of 
this ridge, tho Zab crosses a hill-rango parallel to it on tho south, and 
flows south-west to the Tigris, which it outers with a deep stnsam GO 
feet w*idc, but the width is much greater a little higher up. 

About 84 miles below the mouth of the Great Zab tlie Tigris forces 
its way through the Hamrin Hills. About 12 miles below the Great 
Zab there is a ford in the Tigris ; 20 miles farther down it rcctnvcs nn 
ailluont from the west near Kalali Sliirkat ; and 2S miles below this it is 
joined by tho Zab-Asfal, Lower or Leststtr /.ah from the north-east. 'J'lie 
main brunch of this tributary rises 20 miles south-west of the south 
extremity of Lake Urutniyah ; flows 30 miles to tho south-east, and 
then turns abruptly to tho south-west; about 20 miles onwai'ds it 
receives four affluents from the iiioiintains to the south-east, and 
carries to the Tigris, after flowing paniHel to the Great Zab for the 
last 50 or GO miles of its course, a deep stream 2r> feet broad. At tlie 
X>oiut of junction the Tigris has a breadth of 500 yanls. Helow the 
jiassage of the river through the Hamrin Hills, high grounds, wdiich 
separate its valley from the Valley of the l^irthar, extend close to 
the teriniiiatioii of the Meilian Wall. Here the Tigris issues from the 
hills into the great central ])laiii. Between Diar-Bekr and Mosul (29G 
miles) the river is navigable for rafts at certain seasons ; below klusul 
it is navigable throughout the year; in 1838 tho ^ Knphrates* steamer 
ascended it to witliin 20 miles of Mosul. 

A few miles below Baghdad the Tigris is joined by the liiyalali, 
which is known in its upper course as the river of Shirwan. This 
river rises among the niouiitaiiis above Haiimdan near 3*1® 40' M. lat., 
47® 30' K. long., and flows for about 30 miles from cast to west ; then, 
turning at first to the north of west, for nearly 100 miloH in a semi- 
circiilar sweep round the base of Mount Dalabu, it receives a number 
of Htreams on its south bank. Some of the summits of this inouu' 
tain group rise, by tho ostitnale of Major llawlinsmi. 5000 feet above 
their base. At the most iioi*tlieru part of its course tlie Sliirwaii 
iHJcoives the waters of the Taj, one of whoso branches comes from 
Suleimaiiiyah. It then flows south-east for about 30 niilos, till it 
issues iuto the pbiiti through a gap in the Hamrin Hills. Above these 
bills the river flows in a strong rapid current loO yards broad. Its 
breadth at its mouth at (Jtesiphon, above the Zak Kesrn, is about 
GO yards. Kroui the KermaiisliaU district tlie Jtiyalah ntccivcs the 
TIulwan and the Arwand. 'flie other feeders of tho Tigris above 
Kiiruah. and the tribniurics of the Siiaiul Arab below that town, ai’C 
noticed in the article Baciidad, rashalic of (vol. i. cols. 820, 821). 

Five miles below Bagdad the Saklawiyah (Jaiial, from the Euphrates, 
joins the 'J'igri.s ; the mstanoo iduiig this canal from river to river wn.s 
Ibiind by Lieutenant Lynch (who sailed along it in 1838, in the 
Euphrates Btearncr) to be 45 miles. The current (in the .^ea-soii of 
floods) wiw about 4 miles nn hour, from the Euphrates to the Tigri.'<. 
On tlie parallel of Baghdad, the canal cxjiands to a considerable laki;, 
wbicli again contracts into a narrow ebunuel before it/ioinstbo Tigri.s. 
The Oiyalub, which joins the 'J’igri.s 2J mile.^ below tlie mouth of tin 
•Saklawiyah Canal, brings into the Tigi is a large body of water. From 
the r.oiitliieuce the course of the 'i’igris is extremely winding, but its 
general direction is south-east. About 97i inilcs in a straight line 
from Baghdad in that direction, it reaches Kut-el-amarali, a sniull 
ttiwii on its left bank, where a bifurcation takes place ; and here the 
Tigris, instead of receiving nn addition to its waters from the Euidirates, 
as by the Saklawiyah, sends a considerable stream to that river. The 
smaller branch, called SUat-el-hai, flows south and joins the liliiphraics, 
after giving oil a number of canals on both sides, about 140 miles 
from Kut-el-amarnh : it is navigable throughout for light boats. Tho 
main branch of tiie '1 igris turns off at that town to the north of ca.st, 
with on apparently iiiidiraiiiisbed stream (200 yards broad), and flow- 
ing in that direction 28 miles, and then south by cost 32 miJes, reaches 
Imam Obarbi, tho most distant part of its course in the plain from 
the EiiphratcB (95 miles). At GG miles (by water) a channel cnJlcsd 
Hud flows off on the east bank, and joins the Kcrkhah near Hawizah. 
Ten or eleven miles below Imam Gharbi, the Tigris turns south to 
84 ® E. long., becomes deep and narrow, and makes a number of abrupt 
bends through a manhy plain for 40 miles to tlie tomb of Ezra. It 
there resumee its former breadth, and winds in a general south direc- 
tion to its junction with the Euphrates at Kurnah, a distance of about 
123 miles by tho windings of the river. The current of the Tigris in 
the plain averages one mile and a half in the hour. 

From the Saklawiyah Canal the Euphrates flows south-east; through 


:i pastoral country, 43 milcii, to the Moiiiidd of Mohamniod : it in here 
only 18 miles distant from tlie 'figrin. From tlio Mounds of Mohani- 
Hied the river flows across a fl:it. barren country to Hillub (32 ’ 2S' 3:> 

N. lat., 41'’ 28' 40 5 ' K. long.), which is almost duo soiilli of Baglidad. 
and between 50 and GO inileH distant from it. In this part of it..i 
course tlio stream baa an iivcrago- breadth of 200 j’anls, with an 
ordinary depth of 15 feet, and a current of biii*oly 2.J miles an hour. 
From TTillah to a bifurcation a short way above Lombin (a distance of 
754 miles by water, or 55^* miles S.E. by S. direct), the volume 
of water iu tho Kiipliratcs is materially diminishtul by canals of 
irrigation. The two narrow ohaiinols formed at this point reunite at 
Karayom (33.^ miles from tho bifurcation), after flowing in short bend.s 
through a marshy country. On issuing from these marshes the 
Euphrates suddenly re-appoars on its former large Hc.ale, inclosed 
between high banks covcreil with jungle. At SG'j^ mile.s from Karayom 
the ICiipbrates is joiuud by the Hai, tho branch which divergis from 
tho Tigris at Kut-cl-amarah ; and 78 miles farther on it r«^ceivoH at 
Kuruah the waters of the main branch. The distances (by water) from 
the remotest sources of tlic 'Pigris to KnniaU is about 114G miles, 
j little moro than lialf tiic length of tlie I'hiphrates. Tlio Fiupbmtt' 

! and Tigris now form one tidid cbanucl, known by the name i 
the Shat-el-Arab, about half a mile wide, which flows S.E. by S. 
almost in a straight line. J‘’ive miles below Kuruah, it is joined by 
the Kerkhah, which, near Hawiza, whore it leaves thti bills, TOccives 
tho Ilml from the Tigris. [Baotidad, Vaslialic of.J From Kuruah to 
Basrah is 39.1 miles by the river, and thoiif-e to Mobammaruh, where 
the llarfar Canal brings tlie main portion of the Kariin into tlie Sbal* 
cl-Arab, is 22.^ miles by water. [Baoitpad, P.-islialiu of.] Between 
Kuruah and Bsisrah the river has an averages bread tli of GOO yard'*’, 
with a depth of 21 feet; between Basrah and Mohaminarah, a breadth 
of 700 yards, and a depth of 30 feet. 'J’he current below Knniali is 
2 miles an hour (luring tlu^ flood and 3 miles during the ebb tide. 
Between Kurnab and Mobainmarah tin; river forms five islands, all 
large. The Sbat-el-Arab di,scbarges the united w.aters of the Phiphratt's 
and the Tigris into the sea at Ba.-%ra1i. It is navigable iu mid-stream 
for vcsgtds of .'iOO ions. 

The basin of the Ku])lirates (giving that name to tlie area ilmiiieil 
by all the waters wbieli enter the IVusian Gulf by the Sbat-el-Arab 1 
comprises about 1 08,000 sepmre inihv. I’b'i ]»liy.-ieii.l featurt'S, pro* 
diiclH, tVc., of this vai^t region are. describtjd In the articles Aumk.nja, 
BAUifPAn, ] Wiulic of, Mksoi'otamta, Assvuia, Bamyi/ima, Tin- 
melting of the snows on the iriountains and t.:ihledan<i-< of .Armenia, 
causes the Eujihratcii to rise from the end of March to the cml of May, 
when the floods are at their Li-ight, about 14 feet. The same ean^e, 
aided by tho melting of the snows on the inounfain-i of Kurdistan, 
occasions a rise in the Tigris of about 20 feet. The tide ascmids tin- 
Eupliratos above Kuruah, a distance t»f GO miles ; it scarcely extends 
35 miles up th(‘ Tigris. 

((’oloned Glicsney ; Jlrpvdtlinn In (hi ninf Tt’i/rit ; Journnf 

of iUi Jint/(if Gtnyruithhutf r#/ Lniinnii : llich, /xonrtiinfan : 

Moricr, Fraser, and Ainsworlh, '/V'»r .'.s-y Martin, Mimnin's tnr 
r Armrnir.) 

TrKIlWjy. [Nov.mmm.] 

TLLBrUG. IBhai.ant, North.] 

TILBUKV. [Esskx.I 

TILEHUllST. [Bi:iiK.snii:i..J 

Tllddt3)Ur/rBY. [Cl.Ai-R.MANNAN:ilT.;r..] 

TILJJNGIIAM. [iC-ssiix.] 

TILSJ'P. I 

'J’l !iST< )CK. [SHiiocsiiiur:. 1 

TIMANA. L^'kw Gkanada.J 

TIMBUGTOO, a city in the. iiit(>nnr of Northern Africa, is situated 
in about 17® 8' N. bit., 2" .58' \V. long., on the declivity of an incon- 
siderable eminence about 8 miles N. from the Niger, and .-it the most 
uoi tberii jiart of its course ivherc it makes the great stMtiicircMilar beii<l 
from the uorth-ea.st to tln^ south-east direction. Cahra. tlie ]Kirt (d* 
Timbuctoo, stiiids at a dtstaiice of 5 miles from tiio town, and is 
connected with the Niger by a narrow canal. Between (^ibra and 
Timbuctoo tlicre are two lakes. A wady, filled during the rainy 
sea.son with a stream of watm*, extends from north-east of Timbuctoo, 
and, passing to the south of that town, di.sombognes into tho Niger Lo 
Hie south-west of it. All round the wady extend imtiiciiHc*. plains of 
louse shifty sands of a yellowisU-whito colour. Timbiietoo has been 
from remote antiquity tho meeting-place of many converging line.-^ 
of traflic. It is the nearest point at which the traders from the 
commercial districts that skirt tho coasts of the Mediterranean west 
of Barca, and of tho Atlantic north of Capo Nnu, can strike, after 
crossing tho great desert, the fertile lands extending to the south-east 
and south-west along the Upper and Lower Niger. 

Leo Africanus states that Tiiuhuctuu was built by Mansa Suleimaiii 
about the year GIO of tho Hejira (a.d. 1214), and that it soiUi became 
the capital of a powerful state. But there is strong reason to suppofic! 
that either tho Kiipha or Nigcira Metropolis of Btoiemy, previously 
occupied the site of the town built by Mansa Suleiman. Indeed, acconl- 
iug to an author quoted by Cooley (' Negroland of tho Arabs,* p. G8), 
a town bearing the name Tvmbati existed hereabouts an early as tho year 
297 of the Hejira. Uulors with the title Mansa continued to govern 
Timbuctoo from GIO to 792 of the Hejira. The chiefs of Morocco 
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and Foz rendered Timbuctoo tributary, and from tliat time the com- 
niiinicatioTiH of tho Arabs with that country became nions frequent 
and regular. Leo Afrioanus mentions that the gnuid mosque of the 
town and the palaco of the king were built liy an architect from 
(Irsinada. The Arab conquerors allowed however tho native dynasty 
to remain on tho throne. Tho expulsion of the Arabs from Spain, 
and the woakeiiiiig of the Arab power in North Africa by the Turkish 
couquostH ill Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, in the course of. ihu loth 
century, increiiFcd tho impunity of the predatory nomad hordes; 
and about the name time, or a little Inter, the formaiiou of settle^ 
mcnis on the west coast of Africa, first by the Portuguese and after- 
wards by the Miiglisli and h^njiich, by creating a now lino of tridlic 
with the interior, diminished tho importance of Timbuctoo ns a com- 
mcrcial entrepot. About the year 1500 a negro general of Soniholi, 
king of Timljuf.to(), mised tho standard of revolt on the death of his | 
master, overturned the Moorish supremacy, conquered a niimher of j 
ilu! lie igh bon fill ' j: [irovincrK, and I'ccalled tn Timbuctoo a part of the 
trade which had hd’t it fur Jeiine on tho Niger. About 1070 Timbuctoo 
sceiiiK to have fallen under the dominion of tlus king of Lambarra. 
Sinee 1727 it uj»pf;irs io have been governed by a negro ruler, that is, 
bv one wiio is neither an Arab, nor a I'liarik, nor a Fellatah. 

"(.’aillit* estimates tlie permanent inhabitants of Tiinhiictoo at from 
lu.OiK) to After the arrival of the caravans the town asstiineH 

for a ]»ortion of tlie year a much moifi populous ami probably a much 
niorii iiiistling appearance, Ti»o stroots uro clean, and wide cnmigli 
to allow' three horsemen to ]iass abreast. Tho houses are of suii-dried 
bricks, niul consist, entirely of a gi'onmi-floo]' ; in some a sort of closet 
la conHlructctl over tho eiitraueo ; the uparttiieiits are built on the 
four «id(!s of an opcui court in the emitre. Loth within tho town and 
round ai)out if. thoni ant uuniorous straw huts of a conical form. 
Tlio town is imt walled. In tlm ctuitre of the town is a Hi|u:iro sur- 
rounded by circular hut.-*, and planted with :i few lives: in the iiiitUlle 
<*r it a laigi: hole is dug a.s a receptacle foi* filth. Tw'o (Uiormous 
heap.*; out.sidi^ of tlio biwii a]»pearod to be aeouuiiilations of rubbish. 
S.iiuc building.^ on tlio east hide of the t(»wii are overwhelmed with 
. isml. 1'lu‘re arc .seven iiio.s(juch ; two of them large, and part of tlio 
lartre.*;!. appanuitly of considerable antiquity ; each is Hiirmouiiied by 
a brick tiuver. the wost-aouth-woat of the town arc*, largo excava- 
1 ions from Uii to -lu fee. t deep, wli id i caillect in the rainy season the 
siqiplie.s of walei* which serve the* inhahitaiit.'t for drinking and culi- 
nary jnirpoHc.s tlii'ougliout tlio year. There is no HpontamHm.s vegc- 
latioii near the: tow'ii except some stunted luiniosa- trees. Near the 
]'e.-<crvoir.H are some small ]>lai)t.'itioiis of bad tobacco. Tlio inhabit- 
ants of Tiiiihuctou draw from Joiim^ tlieir sutiplics of millot, rice, 
vrgetable butter, lioney, cotbui, Soudan olotlj, pepper, onions, dried 
li.sli, pi'itaeliioes, iViC. I’ire-wuod and limber for building, and provcuidcr 
lor cattle, arc brought from (.abra. They ]iurohasc cattle from tho 
nomads of iluj tribe ol' /awat, who posse.^s the country two days’ 
journcj’' disdiiiit from Timlnietoo to the nortli-oast ; from the people 
i'f !<ala, ten jlays* journey to the cast; and from tho 'Tuariks, wdio ai-o 
file iiKist ]io\ve.rrul race, on all sides, 'fhey ])i'<jcurc salt Jbr their 
own coiisiiinplioii ami for the traih! with iSoudan from ^J’ailciii, which 
Ij- s twenty d;i.y.i' jviiiriiey ijorlh-west of the town. 

'I'iic negro and Ar:ii.> inhabitants of 'rimbiicluo arc exclusively 
engaged in trade. The rn-gru inhabitants dress like the iMuors, and 
are zealous ^Mohammedans, ^’hey h.ivo several wivo;«, whom, as well 
a.-' tlieir slavi.s, they employ in menial allairs. (.'ailiiti ropi'c.sotits all 
e1.is:?e.s of the inluihitaiits a.s cleanly both in tlieir persons and houses, 
i’abra, the jiort of 'J'inilmedoo, is sccuivil ugain.si. inundations by being 
fcliglitly devati'd above tho iiiarshes; the samly desert, eomimmoes 
immediately to the north of it, "J'hi.s jdace lun about lUUl) or J200 
iiiluibitaiiti^, nil of the poorei* class, cuigagcd in the Hcrvioo of the 
incrdmnis of Timbuctoo. Tim dw'ollings are either mean houses 
or Kiiiall huts; the slnait is neat, but the laiuling-i»lace U dirty. Tho 
luerchaiitlise is conveyed between the port and Timbuctoo on asses 
and camels: these belong in general to tint inliabituuts of Cabra, 
bill Hometimos tho ])Oorer Timriks hire tlieii- camels for the purpose. 

((’. Ltulem.'ol, (htiyrajtkiaf lih. viii. ; M "Queen, -1 licoyraph iait 
of Africa; Wiilokciiiier, Ui^rhcrchca fv'oyrujthit/ucs sttr I' fuff' r tear tie 
i'Afnquc; Cooley, Ncyvulmnl of tin Arabs; Travels o\\ I’ark, Lyon, 
Leiihnm, (lappcrton, Caillie, &o.) 

TIMOR ami TIMOR LAUT. LSunua Isi.a.nus, Lesser.] 
TINCIIKLRAI. lOu^’K.J 

TINIAN, one of the Lailrono or Mnriaiie JHhinds, lies nearly in 'ICt" 
N. hit., 1 4 0 ' E. lung. It is uninhabited and of small extent. Lord 
Anson remained on the isle of Tinian i'rum the 2fith of August to the 
2lHt of October, 17-12. Jt extends about 12 miles from south-south- 
west to uortli-iiorth-east, and the breadth is about half as much. 
The soil is sunicwhat sandy, but very dry and health^'. The land 
rises ill geiitlo slojic.-!} fiom the heacli to tint middle of tho island, 
but the ascout is often Interrupted by small level valleys, many of 
which wind irregularly through tho country. These valleys and the 
gradual swellings tif the ground ai*o must beautifully diversified by 
an alternation of woods and lawns, whicli traverse the island. There 
ai'e no running streams, bub good water is found by digging. Near 
the uiiddlo of the island there ai'e three small hikes. Black cattle, in 
a wild state, are uumerouH. The common domestic fowl is fileutiful 
m tho woods. There is also an abundance of wild hogs. Besides the 


cocoa-nut palm and the bread fruit-tree tliere ai'e guavas, limes, and 
sweet and sour oranges. There is no harbour, but ouly an open road- 
stead near the south-weBbern extremity of the ishand. The island 
contains some remarkable ruins. ILadronus.] 

(Anson, Vot/ayc round the World : Kotzebue, Voyaye of Discovery 
into the South Sea, &c.) 

TI NNIVELLY, [C.aiinatic.] 

TINl). fAciiiPFJiAUO, Orivian.] 

TlNTAdKIi. [Boksinky. | 

TINTENIAC. [Ti.lk-kt-Vilaine.| 

T 1 N TK R N. [Mon M ouriisni u k.] 

TIOOMEN. [SiBKiuA.l 

TIPKRATI MOUNTAINS. [Hindustan; Siliikt.I 
TIPPERARY, an inland county in tho jirovince of Munster, Trehind, 
is bounded N. by Galway and King’s County, E. by King's Count}', 
(Queen’s (’ounty, and Kilkenny, S. by Waterford, and W. by tho 
counties of Cork, Limerick, Clare, and Galway. It lies between 
12' and 53" D' N. lat., 7“ 20' and 8" 26' W. long. Its groatost 
Icngtli from uorLli to suuUl is 70 miles, from east to west 40 miles. 
The area is 1650 square miles, or 1,061,731 acres; of which 813,837 
acres are arable, 178,183 acres uncultivated, 23,770 acres hi planta- 
tions, 23.50 acres in towns, and 13.523 acres under water. The 
population in 1841 was 435, .5.53 ; in 1851 it was 331,487. 

Surface, IJydroyraphy, and (Jo ruin unications . — Thu greater part of 
tho county is comprehended lu the basin of tbo Suir, which falls 
into Waterford Harbour, ^'ho other rivers, whicli are small and 
unimportant, are the Nore, the Nouagh, and the Bromo. The 8iiir 
rises north of I’empleinorc, on the soiith-oastorn slope of tho nioiiii- 
taiiis that there cross tlie county, and flows by Tliiirles, Golden, mid 
Cahir, to the junction of the little river Nicr: after wliich it 6ows 
along tho boiiler of this county and Waterfoi-d, by (’lunmel and 
Cnrrick, below wliich it quits tlio county. Its course in Tipperary 
may bo estimated at about 76 miles. The Suir is navigable by large 
barges up to (3onmel. 

The lakes in this county, of wliicli there are many, are very small, 
the largest not exceeding 40 acres; but Loiigli Derg, which forms its 
western boundary with Galway and Clare for a huigth of 22 miles 
ill a straight line, affords, with the Shiinnuu and tho Biiir, its sotitiiorii 
boiindai'y with Waterfowl from Clouiiiel to Carrick, tho only uaviga- 
iioti of the county. 

The coach road from Dublin to Cork outers the soutb-oastoru side 
of the county, and posses through Clonmel and CUugliecn. Another 
road from Dublin to Cork by Athy ]>asses through Cashel and Caliir. 
The road from Dublin through Kildare and Maryborough ((^iioeii's 
County) to Limerick crosses the northern part through Uoscrea, 
Tooiuovara, and Nenagh ; another road from Dublin through I'ai'doiis- 
tuwu (King’s County) and Borris-u-Kauc unites ivith tlio foregoing at 
Nenagh. The road from Waterfowl to Limerick enters the county 
oil tho south-east at Carrick-on-Suir, aud passes through Clonmel, 
Cahir, and Tipperary. The road from Clonmel to Piallinasloo in 
Galway, passes through Fetlmrd, Cashel, Thurles, and iCoseroo. There 
art: other roads of less im])ortunce. 

The Great Stiuthei ii and Western railway outers tho county near 
Roscrca, and runs in a generally soiiLliwnrtl dJi'ccliun past Temple- 
more to Thurlcs, wiiouce it is continued in the same direction to 
Gould’s (JrosH, aud is connected with t5ishe1. From Thurles tho 
lUtiiii line turns sonth-wostward to the nurttl of Ti|»perai'y, and past 
I'hiily, a few miles beyond which it quits tho county. There is a 
branch to Limerick, of which ouly a small portion is within this 
C'muty. There is also a short braueh to Tipperary. 

(rrofoyy, M inei*alvyy, A'c. - • A coiisulerable part of tho county is 
hilly or numutaiuous, but the mountains lie in groups, and not in 
conuucted ranges. Tho ICnocknielcdowii Mountains, on the south 
bowler of tho cioiinty, rise to the height of 2760 loot above the level 
of the sea. They are jilaceil in a tahle-laiid of clay-slate, partly 
bordered on the flanks by sandstone, and on the higher grounds sns- 
tainiiig isolatod caps of the same rock, or ui»holiling more continuous 
iiioimtain-mfv^se.s. On tho north the limostoni! track separates the 
Kiiockmolodown Mountains from tho Galtoos, of which the principal 
simimits (3006 feet high) are in this county. North of the Galtecs 
rise the 8»lieve-na-Muck MountiiiiiH, whicli form a subordinate aud 
lower range. Both the Galtucs and tho Sliove-na-Muck are composed 
wholly of sandstoue, and the intermediate valley or glen appears to 
he occupied by the same formation. Tho sandstone is in general 
coiiipoBcd of grains of quartz closely aggregated. Tho sandstone of 
I She vo-na-Muck yields excellent ilags. Jn the south-eastern corner of 
tlie county, north of Clonmel and Carrick -on-Suir, is a group of hills 
called iSliove-na-Man, the geological character of wliich is similar to 
that of the mountains already described : the gwmp consists of a 
nucleus of clay-slate, surrounded and surmounted by sandstone. 

Tlie principal bogs are in the eastern and central part of the county; 
one continuous lino of bog extend.^ from near the border of tho coal- 
field, near Killeiiaule, to tho soiith-castcrn foot of the central range of 
hills at Roscrea, a distance of nearly 30 miles; and there ore smaller 
detached bugs wostwawl <»f this, aud .some in the northern part of the 
ooiinty, lietweeu ih»i Lower I’rosua uutl tho Shannon. 

In the centre of tho comity is aiiotlier iiiiportaut group of moun- 
tains. It commences in tho county of Limerick, and is there known 
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08 tho Doon Mountains ; but a? it cxtenrla north-eantivnrd into Ti|>pe- 
rnry, tho most important Bummits aro known as tlio Bilboa and Keeper 
Mountains (the latter 2100 f^'ot high), and the Devirs-Hifc Moiiiitaiii : 
it croHHes the county of Tipperary in a iiorth-caRtcrn direction l»y 
Temploderry and Roscrea, and eiitcrn Queen’s (Joiinty and King’s 
County, which it Reparaton from each other, and where it is known 
under tiie designation of Slieve Bloom. Keeper and Bilboa and the 
adjacent parts of tho range consist of clay-slate, generally flanked by 
sandstone. To the north-cast of Templcderry the range is entirely 
compoBod of sandstone. Copper was formerly dug in these mountains, 
at Lackamore, five miles east of Ncwjiort. (Copper is now found at 
Hollyford, and load mixed with silver is obtained at Shallce and 
Silvormines. 

Hear the lower pax-t of Lough Derg, om^ of tlie lakes through which 
the Shannon flows, are the A rra Mountains, a group occupying a small 
part of this cviunty on the western side, and extending ncross the 
Shannon into tlie county of Clare. There are quarries in these moun- 
tains which yield slate not inferior to that of North Wales. 

'J'ho rest of the county is occupied by tlie stratified limestone, 
except a portion of the district between the southeni groups of moun- 
tains (Slieve-uu-Man and the Galtocs) and the central range, which is 
occupied by the coal-field of Killeiiaiilc ; niul one or two small tracts 
on tho western side of the county, where trap-rocks appear inter- 
stratifiod with the limrstono. 

The coal-field of Killenaule extends about 1 8 miles in length from 
north -east to south-west, from near tho river Nore to the neighbour- 
hood of Cashel, and about (> miles in breadth. Tt is partly in this 
county and jMirily in that of Kilkenny. There are tw(» very small 
outlying portions near Casliel. Tliis coal-fitsid varies in its fdovatioii, 
being highest and most abrupt on the north-western side, where the 
hills rise from MOO to 000 feet above tln^ lirnostone jilain. 'J’owanls 
tho south-east tho surfaco declines gi'.adiialiy, .nud the stivanis which 
water tho tract mostly flow in that direction. Itiiiiiedialely above the 
lirneHtoiic, shall? and griisione alternate, there being two beds of each : 
the upiier gritstone, when not covered by tho superior beds, consti- 
tutes the main body of the elevated part of the cuabhillH : it is inai'ked 
by repeated undulations, forming unequal ridges, with intervening 
hollows or troughs, having tlieir greatest extension or length gcnandly 
from north-east to south-west. In these tifuighs the coal-beds arc 
found resting upon fire-clay, which iiitervcnca between them ami the 
gritstone, and forms tho floor of the cijal, and covered b}' shale, grit, 
and then shale again. The coal is of the nature of blind coal, or 
anthracite. 

Clhuatr, Soil, and Arfricidtnrr .. — The climate of Tipperary, thongli 
ilrier than that of the maritime couuti(?H, is sufi'icicntly moist, and ilio 
liilly districts aro cold, hut it is reckoned very healthy on the whole. 
Tho soil, a rich calcareous loam, is of extraonli nary fertility, e.sjieciall,y 
ill tho lower grounds of the districts called the Golden Vale, and of 
which Tipperary t''»wn forms the ccntii?, extomling from Limerick to 
the boixiers of the county of Kilkenny ; and another district, occupying 
the level tracts of the baronies of irppcr and Jjowlm' O rmond. 'I'hc 
number of acres under cro]i in iJSrdi was M10,2<iJ ; of wliicli 42,1 2."i 
acres were wheat; 811,883 acres, oats; 17,7ri<i acres, barley, here, rye, 
])caB, and beaus; 40,(KK» acres, i)otatoc.s ; 30,087 acres, turnips; 5301 
acres, other green crops; 330 acres, flax; and 78,1 70 acres, meadow 
and clover. In 1811 the total extent of filantiitiou, including dctiiched 
trees and orchanl.s, amounted to 20,002 acres. Jn 1852 there wci'c 
24,786 lioldings, on which were 25,380 horses, 12 ,:j 20 mules and asses, 
100,406 cattle, 177.80<i sheep, 81,781) iiigs, 14,800 goats, and 437,018 
head of 2 >oultry. Agriculture foriiiN ucnrly the entii'c occupation of 
the county; wheat (if e.xccllciit quality is largely grown and (jxported, 

is also flour and meal ; and dairies are numerous^ butter lasing the 
next largest imiduct for «:xportation. Inhere are catablishmciits at 
Neimgh and Koscrea for tlie xirepanition of flax. 

J}ivi6ions, -The county is in the dioceses of (Cashel, Emly, 

Killaloc, and Lismorc, and contains 103 parisiK^s. It is dividial into 
two ridings, North and South; and the North Biding into 0 baronies 
— Onnond Lowir and Upper, Owmey and Arra, Ikcrriii, Kliogsirty, and 
Upper Kilneumiiagh ; the South Riding intoO baronies — Slicveardagli, 
Lower Kihietnanagh, Middlothird, (flaiiwllliam. East and AVest (Iffa 
and Ifla. Tlie jirincqial towns are — Cattik, Ci<onM£L, NENAtiH, 
Oarkick-on-Siitr, Thuulks, Tutebaiiy, CasiieIi, Robckra, and 
CTjOgueen, which arc noticed under their respective tithes; with 
Eothaixl and Templcmore, which w(s notice here, together witli the 
BUialler towns and principal villages: the population is that of 1851. 

J^efharcl, a municipal, mark(?t, and p().sL town, S) miles N. from 
Clonmel, population 2767. TIjc town is chiefly on tin! hd't bank of a 
small Btrofini, the Glasliall. Th(‘re are a fNirisli church, and chapels 
for Presbyterians, IVimitive Methodise*, and Roman CJatliolics. There 
ai'e also an infantry barrack, a police station, a loan-fund oflico, and a 
dispensary. The town was formerly w^alhul, and most of the w'idls 
and of the gateway towers remain. A market is Jnjld weiikly, and 
fairs aro hehl four times a year. TIjc town u as iiioorimratcd at au 
early j’oriod, and sent two mombers to tlie Irish I’arliamcnt, hut was 
disfranchised at the Union. 

Tiimplcmorc, a market and post town, 9 miles N. from Tliuvli 
population 4375. It is supiiosed to derive its name from the Knights 
Tcmpiai's, who hud a house here. The town is pleasantly situated 


near the right bank of the Suir, and is well built and neat. The 
church has a handsome tower and spire. There are chapels for 
Roman Catholics and Methodists, a good market and court-house, a 
bridewell, extensive barracks, a fover hospital and dispenRary, and ball- 
aiid nowa-rooms. A market is held weekly, and eight annual fairs 
are held. 

Ttallina, a village on the left bank of the Shannon, near where it 
leaves Lough Dorg, is a suhurb of Killaloe, county Clare. [KiLTiALOR.] 
liorri^-o-Kane, a small town, 91 miles W.S.\V. from Dublin, on the 
road from Parsonstowu to Ncnagh : population 1176. 1'he town is 
watered by a small stream which flow's into Lough l^erg. There arc 
a parish church, a chapel, police barracks, a dis]>eiisary and fover 
hospital, and a small bridewell. There arc some remains of a square 
castle of massive construction, called Tumhricauo. Pour fairs are held 
in the year. Jiorrin-o-Jjftayh, a small town, 5 miles S.AV. from Temple- 
more ; population 1 125. 'I'hero aro a church and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Tliree yearly fairs arc hold. A body of the county cou- 
siabtdary arc posted in the tow'ii, and tln^re is a dispensary. Clogh- 
Jordan, a village and ])ost-town, about 8 miles N.K. from Nonagk : 
population 1053. There is a district church, of light and elegant 
architecture, built in 1830 ; and thei'O arc ineeting-hoiises for Baptists, 
Wesleyan and Priiuitivc Methoilists; also a dispensary and fever 
hospital. IILmly. Golden, a Rinall niarkt^.t- and post-town, about 4 
miles \V. from Caslutl, on the road to Tipperary, jiopulation about 
500, is delightfully situated in the Golden Vale, one of the most fertile 
districts of the county, and is dividend into tw'o parts by the river Suir, 
over which is a stone bridge. In the mughbourliuod ai*o the remains 
of Atliassel Abbey, ri'he parish church and a Roman Catliolic chapel 
are in the town. Four marki'te are held in the year. KUl(inauf 4 ^, a 
market- and j>ost-town, 1 6 miles N. from Clonmel, population about 
1500. Tli^'ro are a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a disp(msar 3 ', 
and police barmck^. A weekly iiiarkot and six y(?arly fairs are lufld, 
Alitllinahom., a small po.st-towii, on the i-oad bfttweeu Callau aiidFothard, 
poptdabion 1011. A considerable quantity of butter is sold here at the 
wc:5kly market, and there are four j^carly lairs for cattle and jiigs. 
There are a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a dispt'iisary, and a 
hum-fund. Newport, a snia’ll iiiark(‘t* and post-town, on the road from 
iSilvermiiios to Limerick, )K>puliition 1 114. The parish church is in 
the town ; and there aro a Roman Catholic chajiel, si bridewell, a 
dispensiir}’, and infantry barracks. There are four yearly fairs, one of 
them a large natlle fair. Stfvcrm.iuf:.i, a village, about 5 miles S. from 
Neiiagb, population about 600. It is surrounded by a inouulainoiis 
district called the Silvenuinos, forming a part of tin? Keeper Mountain^. 
Lead-mines wore formerly worked liei*c, tlie produci; of wliich j'ielded 
an imiisual (piuntity of silver; but in the parliamentary war of 3 (Ml 
the works were destroyed, and tlie miners (chiefly forfigiiiTs) massacred. 
’J'lie woiking of the inintj-i has Immui rcsnni(«l of latt? years. The [uirish 
church and a itoniau (.'atholic chapel aix? in the viilag**, and them is a 
dispensary. There are four j'earl^r fairs. 

The county returns four m(?mbers to tlie lmpi?rlal Parliarmuit : two 
for the county at large?, and one for each of the boroughs of (/*ashi.'l 
and Oloiiinel. It is in tin? Leinster circuit, ''flie assi/.eH for thr? Norili 
Riding arc Indd in Ncnagh, for the South Riding in Clounud, each of 
tliesu towns liaving a county jail. (Quarter S(?.sBioiis for tho North 
Riding arc hold at Neuagh, Roserca, and Thurhis ; for the South 
Itiding at Clonmel, Carrick-uu-fSuir, Cafdiel, Cluglieen, New Biriiiitig- 
hutii, Newport, Roscrea, ’reinplomori?, 'J'luirles, and Tij?p(?rary. I’otty 
w?ssiuns arc? held in 22 places. There are tiirce stifiendiary magistrates 
in the North Riding, two at Neiiagli ainl one at Borris-o-Kane ; and 
four in the South 1 tiding, one each at Caliir, (kirrick oii-Siiir, Thiirlc.^, 
and Tii)perary. The Ininatic As^duni is at CloniiK?!, the c«uiidy 
Infirmary at Cashel, and Fever hosjutals ai'o at Cahir, (Jarrick-oii'Suir, 
Cashel, Ciogliet'i), (3ounjol, Itoscroa, I’eiiiplornore, Tliurlcs, and Tip- 
pemry. There arc? 46 dispciisarieK in the county. Savings banks ai*o 
at Cashel, (floiiiuel, Itoscrea, and Thurlos ; ami loan-funds at Cahir, 
Cashel, Fcthard, Nenagh, Itosci'oa, and Tijqicrary. The Union worK- 
]ious(?K arc at (floiunel, Borris-o-Kaiic, Nenagh, Carrick-on-Suir, Cashel, 
Ciogheeii, ituscrca, Thuries, and Tijipcmry. The northern i?arL of the 
cimnty is in the military district of l^imerick ; tlie eastern part, in- 
cluding Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, is in the Kilkenny district. In 
September 1852 there were 199 National schools, attemled by 14,889 
male and 1 4,054 female children. 

JIUlory andAiUifjfaitks.— Sir ihune.s AVare supposes that tho Coriondi 
and the Udim, or rather Uodiie, of Vtuleniicns, nccnj>ied this county 
and the adjacent ones to the west and south-west. We think it not 
iiii 2 >robahle that tho Brigautes may have occupied the Bouth-easterii 
]iarts, while tlie Uodiai occupied tho south-wcst(?rii. In tho division 
which prevailed before tho English coiKpiest, Tippr?rary appears to 
havo boeu divided between the kingdom of Thomoiid, or North 
Munster, governed by princes of the Dalcassian race ; and Desmond, 
or Soutli Munster, held by princes of the Eogatiiioht, or EugoniaTi, 
family; the princes of which two kingdoms ajipear to have possessed 
ill alternate succession the iiarainouut domiiiioii of Munster. One of 
those sovereigns, Mukortacli, iii 1101, gave the city of Cashel to the 
ciiiirch, dedicating it to God and St. Batriek. 

Ill the English invasion, Henry II. (1172) imminoned an iwHcmbly of 
the liush ]>reiatos and princes at Cashel, where tho suvoroignty of tho 
English king was rocognisod, and various regulations wore made, 
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increasing the power of the clei^y, and more completely assimilating 
the practices of the Irish Church to those of the Church of Xtome. 
Tipi>erary was one of the districta ert'cted into counties by King .Itihn 
(lUlO), during bis expedition to Ireland, at the head of a considerable 
iirniy. It is probable that the noriherii part at least of the county 
part of tins seat of war (1274-1277) between the O’Briens, wlio 
retained a portion of Thonioiid, and the Anglo-Norman, or os we may 
now term them, Anglo-Irish family of the J.)c ('!hiri‘s. In 1328 the 
ri>ya1 privileges in the county wore granted to James llutlcr, earl of 
(.'.'irrick, now created also Earl of Ormond ; these ro3-altics were long 
retained by tlic earls of Ormond. The county was tiie seene of fre- 
quent contests between the Qeraldines and the Butlers. Tiie burning 
of the cathedral of Cashel 'was one of the charges brought against 
the Earl of Kildare in liis examination before the privy council (1490). 
Jlis reply to the charge was chamcieristic : Spare 3*our evidence/’ 
said he ; I did bum the church ; for I thought the bishop had been 
in it.” In the great civil war in 1042, Caliir, (Cashel, Fethard, Glog- 
lu'cn, and Clonuiol were all taken by Cromwell, and suffered severely'. 
Ill the war of the Revolution, Clonmel was abandoned hy the Jaco- 
hitos on William’s advance towards the south after tlie battle of the 
(1090). 

The antiquities of the county consist chiefly of the ruins, more or 
less dilapidated, of castles and monastic buildiugH. n'lic Mltchelstowii 
s*alactitie caverns, situated within two small hills, about 100 feet high, 
of gray-liniestouc, arc remarkable aud beautiful natural curioaitit'S. 
TJicy lie on the northern side of the Ualteos Mountains, about 12 
miles from Cuhir, on the road from that town to Mitchelstown, in 
tin; county of Cork. They both contain many chambers and galleries, 
with singular stalactitic depoi^its, aii<l the scries called the New Caves, 
which arc eoiiiiectcd with each other, has a length from north to 
f nut.h c»f 87u feet, while the breadth in an east and ive;it direction 
J m .’>70 feet. 

'J’lrVEUAltY, county of Tipperary, a market-town and the seat of 
a Vuoi'-Law Union, is situated on the Arm, an afllueiiL of the river 
ihiii', and on the Wati^rford and Limerick road, in Ct*Z“ 28' N. lat., 
8' W. long., distiuit 23 miles W.N.W. from (Uoumi'I, 111 miles 
iS.W. from liubliu by road, and 110 miles by the Gniat Soutiierii and 
Western, and IJiiiorick aud Watcirford railways. I’hc population was 
Tt»01 in Ih.'il. Tipiieniry Poor-Law Union comprises 30 elect* iral divi- 
with an area of 179,987 acrc.s, and a population in 1841 of 
V<‘»,4 05; ill l8i*il it was 00,380. The town, which is agreeably cn- 
vii-one»l hy the riuh landscape of the Gulden Vale of Tippcraiy, 
*;^MisistH of one priiicijtal street, with siniio branches at right angles to 
it. it contains the parish church, a One cruciform luiihliiig, with a 
i'>\ver and spire 142 feet liigli, erecUd in JS:’iO; a large Jlomnii Catholic 
eli.'iiiel, a I’l'CMb^rleriaii meeting-lriuse, a classical scliool on Erasmus 
iSiiiitli’s foundation, two National .schools, a neat loarket-lioimc with a 
lu'WH-rooiii tjvcr it, a new courl-Jiou-c ainl jail, a disficnsar^', fever 
ho.-'j»ii;d, and Union workliou.se. A clialyhttate spring in the iieigh- 
hs.Mirliood is iiiueh lVt‘qiieiiteil in sumiiicr. A good deal of farm 
j'lxiduee is disjiosed of at the nuirket. Giiarlcr and petty sessions 
:ire hold in the town. Kairs are h»*ld April olh, June 2lUi, (.ictober 
ioih, and Doeember lOih. A c!i.stlo wms built here by King John, 
Avhieh was soon after cai»turc<l hy the rriiiee. of I’hoinoud, one of the 
hiu’oditai'y chiefs of the ueigiihuuriiig Icrritoiy. 

’J’lPTuN. TSta I'Koun.sni iiji.] 
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TlllYNS, an ancient city of Argolis, in the Peloponnesns, situated 
in 37" 19' N. lat., 41" 1' E. long., on a low Hat rocky liill which rises 
out of tlie hu'ol jilaiii, at no great distance from the head i»f the Argolic 
According to an ancient tradilioii related by Strabo it wn.s built 
i-y J*r(i;tu.s, an ancient king of Argolis, who in the (;niistruetioii of the 
citadel eniplo3'cd iiiasuris from L3'cia, who were called (Jyelopes. Tho 
Greeks attributed must architectural works which v ore characlerised 
i>3' rude inaHsiveuess and groat antiquity to the C3'eln]jes, and such 
works were consequently des«:ribed as ( ’3'olojieaii. Nonier (‘ Tliud.,’ 
ii. hi>9) calls Tiryns the * walled,’ or per1iap.s the * well-walled ’ Tiryma : 
and J'aiisaijias (ii. 25), 1000 years after Jiini, tliu.i drscribes tlie rcmaiiis 
iiH Uit'y existed in the secoiul century of our era: — “ 'riie wall of ilio 
i'ortillcatioii, wliieji still roiiiaiuH, is the work of the Uyeloix^s, and is 
built of unwi*ought stones, so large that not eveu tliu least of them 
could be eveu moved by a pair of mules, ’riic intervals botwoeii them 
have been long since lilh d up with smaller stones, so as to make the 
whole mass solid and compact.” 1’he fuitiro circuit of the walls still 
I'ciiiaiiiB mure or less preserved. Some of tho masses of the stone are 
Hha]>cd by art, somo of them are rectangular; hut these are ])robah]y 
repairs, and not a part of tlie origiiial work described by I’ausanias. 
Tho iiucst HpecimeuB of the Cy’clopeaii inasonry are near the mrnaius 
cf the eastom gate, where a ramp, supported by' a W'all of the same 
kind, leads up to the gate. On one side of this gateway Colonel 
Leake measured a stone of 19*9 by 3‘9 by 3’G. Hero tho wall is 
ii4.i feet in thickness ; iu other parts from 20 to 23 feet. 

The fortress, or citadel of Tiryus apjieurs to have consisted of an 
*ipper and a lower iuclosurc of nearly equal diinensions, with an inter- 
mediate platform. The southern entrance led, by an ueenut to the 


left, to the upper level, and by a direct passago between the upper 
iiiclosiiro and the eastern wall of tho fortress into tho lower inclosure, 
having also a brauch to tho loft into the midille platform, tho entrance 
into which last was nearly opposite to tho eastern gatn alrnaily de- 
scribed. 'J'here was also a postern ou the western side. In tho 
eastern, ns well as in the southern wall, there were galleries in tho 
body of the wall of singular construction, tho angle of the roof being 
formed by merely 8lo[)iiig the courses of tho masonry. In the eastern 
wall th(‘ro are two pamllcl passages, of which the outer has six recesses 
in the exterior wall. Of tho upper inclosure very little remains, Tho 
fortress itself is only a third of a mile in circumferouce, so that in 
all probability it must have been no more than the citadel of tho 
'I'irynthii, the town itself being situated in a plain of 200 or 399 
yards in breadth, on the south-wost of the fortress : beyond this plain 
lies a marsh, extending a mile farther towards tho sea. 

IVmtus, the reputed founder of Tiryus, was succeeded by his sou 
Mogapentlies, who is seid to have transferred it to I’orseus. Uorsous 
transmitted it to his descendant Eloetryon, whose daughter Alcmeua 
married Amphitry'oii. Tho latter prince was expelled from Tiryns by 
Sthenoliis, king of Argos; but his son I fcrcnles recovered his inherit- 
ance, and was in conseqiioncc called Tiryn thins. (Diodorus, iv. 10; 
Pindar, ‘Olymp./ x. S7.) From Perseus to Ampliitryuii, Tiryus was 
a dependency of Myceiue. At the tinio of tho 'rrojaii war it seems 
to have been subject to tho kings of Argos. {* Iliad,’ ii. 559.) Sub- 
seqntmtly it was partially destroyed by tho Argivi-s, perhaps about 
js.a 408. 'J’he Tiryntliiaii citadel was c:alled Licymiiia, from Licym- 
niiis, a son of Electiyou, and brother of Alciiieim. (L’iudar, * Ulynip.,’ 
vii. 49.) 

(Lcitkc, Moral ; Cramer, 6Vm.V'/ Goll, Itincranj of the Morm and 
Artfdin : Diwlwell, CAtWcrt/ Tottr.) 

TJSIUTKV, Wiltshire, a village and tho scat of a Poor-Law Uuion, 
ill tho jiarish of Tishur3', is situated mar the left bank of the river 
Nadder, in 51" 4' N. lat, 2'' 4' W. long., distant about 28 miles W. 
from Salisbury, and 109 mihM AV.S.W. from Tiondoii. The living is a 
virarago in the arcluloaconry aud dioisese of Salisbury. Tisbury Poor- 
Law Union contains 20 parishes and townships, with an arna of 42,401 
acres, and a popul:ition iu 1851 of 10,181. lio.sides the parish church, 
which i.s a s[iaciotis Norman Ktriictiiri', there are a cliapol for Inde- 
pendents, and National scliooD. Fonthill Abbey, tho once celebrated 
scat of Ueckford, tlie author of * Yathek,’ is about two miles W. from 
Tisbury. 

T I T( FJ ET JI. [1 1 A .M i*.si I IU f..] 

TITTLESllAJJi. [NoKioi.K.j 

TIVKIITON, Devonshire, a market town, mimicipal and parlia- 
mentary b«>rongh, and tho scat of a J’ljor-Law Union, in tin; parish of 
'rivertoii, D situated on the slope of a hill at the eonfluenci) of the 
rivers Ex and Loinan, in 50" 54' N. hit., ‘ 39' W. long., distant 13 
miles S. by E. from Exeter, lOr# inile^ W.S.W. from Jiondoii by rc»ail, 
and 181 miles by the Grcat-We.'sterii and .151*1*^101 ami Kxt:tcr railwa.VH. 
The population of tlie borough of Tiverton in 1851 was 1 1,1 I t. The 
liorough i.s governed by G aldermen and 18 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor; and returns two mernhers to the Ini[>erial Parliament. The 
liviiigs arc in the archdeaconry and diocose of Exeter. Tiverton 
] 'nor- haw Union eoutains 27 piirishes and townships, wdth an area of 
190,291 acres, aud a population In 1851 of *13,521. 

Tiverton is watered hy a brook called the Town Leat, whirh 
ri.sea above live miles north of the town. On the west side of tho 
river Ex is a largo suburb called Westex, very densely pofiiilatcd, 
and principally inhabited 113' operatives. One f.>f tho greatest attrac- 
tions of the town is the trout- iishing in tho two rivers. 'I'lie oldest 
part of the |)iirish church was built in 1973; the south front and 
porch, with other portions, were rebuilt, and tho whole of tho church 
new seatcil, in 1825. It is u noble I'diQce, 13G feet long, ami 82 feet 
wide; tho tower is IIG fret high. St Gi:org<?*s Chapel is of the Doric 
order. Tins Imlependeiits, Jiaptists, and We.s|i^yaii Methodists 
have places of worshii». There are in 'J’iveiton liluudeirs Free 
Grammar school; National schools; a I’.rilish school; Cliilcott’s 
Eiidowo^l school for boys; a iiluo-Ckiat sehotd for boys, and a Blue - 
Coat school for girls. 'J’licre are several almshouses and various 
minor charitie>>. 

The woollen trade of Tiverton was formerly very extensive, hut 
early in the pro.sent century it yielded to the superior capahilitie.s of 
the Yorkshire mauiifaetureiv. Tlio cotton manufacture was sulwe- 
qiieiiUy inti*odiiccd, V»Uu it soon declined. The making of hobbiii-nct 
introduced iu J81G is still carried on, and gives ivgular oiiiplojunent 
to a considerable number of persons, rsisides temporary cm j>lo3'iiiont 
to several hundred girls and women. A county court Is held iu tho 
town. Tuesday and ISiiturday are the niarket-tia3's ; fail’s are hold on 
the second Tuesday after Whitsuntifle, and on September the 29th. 
A spacious market-jdace “was erected in 1 830, with a suite ol rooms 
for assemblies ; there is also a thcativ. Races ai*o held lumually ou 
tho Castle Meadows for two days in tho month of August. 

TrVOLI, the ancient 'Mur, a town of the Ooniarca di Roma, IG 
miles E.N.K. from Rome, is 8itiiate<l on the slope of a hill on tho left 
bank of tho Anio, or Toverone, just ahove tho spot where that river 
falU by a succession of ra))ids into the lowlands of the Campagna. 
Tibur was a much more ancient city tlian Rome itself. Virgil, in 
relating tho wars of tho Latins and Kutuli against A'lneas, speaks 
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repeatedly of Tibiir. Coras and Caiillus, two brothers of Tiburtus, 
tile reputed founder of Tibur, fought against ^1*]noas and his Trojan 
followers. (‘ .dilneid./ vii., C70-672.) Tliuy ('Hist. Nat.,’ xvi. t?7) 
mentions threo old ouk-trees, existing in his time, which were reported 
to be older than Tiburtus, the founder of Tibiir, and were coiiRccratod 
to him. Acoordiug to a ]>aKunge in Horace (‘Od.,’!. 7), they were 
called ‘ Tiburni lueiis.’ The fiine and grove of tlie Sib}*] Albunoa at 
Tibur are celebrated by Horace and Virgil, and Ijer oracles were 
consulted from the oldest times. 

In the early part of the history of Homo Tibur is ineutionod as one 
of the principal towns of the Latin Confedoration. It stood where it 
still stands, on the left bank of the Anio, which river divided the 
territory of the Latini fiom that of the Siibini, and it was strong by 
its situation between tiie ujouiitjiiti and the rivei*. It was finally sub- 
jected by JtoiJie, .*>£17. I'Latium.J Dutiiig the Samuito wars the 
iiomaiiH ziiitrie a ix>ad from Tibur over the A])euninc8 to tbo country 
of the Peligui, which was calhfd Vi.a Valerm. The aqueducts of the 
Anio Vetus and Anio Novus, and of the Aqua M.arcia, which Hiqiplied 
Home witli wholesouie water, passed through the territcjry of Tibur, 
where their remains are still seen. The healthy and romantic situation 
of this district induced the wealthy Homans to construct in it hand- 
some country residences. Scipio ..i*]miliaiiiis, Motellus Numidiciis, the 
famous Marius, Mmccnas, Miiiintius Pluiictis, and Manlius Vopisctis, 
had their Tiburtiue villas. Tiie families of the Miinatii, the Oopotiii, 
and the Plautii, which ilourishfd at. Home in the latter times of the 
republic and under the iir.st emperors, wera frosii Tibur. The 
mausoleum of the Plautii (a iiiasfivo round tower) is still sct^'ii at 
7*oiiti! Jjiicaiio, a few miles from the town on the road to Homo. 

Augustus used to visit Ma.>coiias at his villa at Tibur, and Hiietonius 
{* Octav.,’ 72) mcutioiiH his lioldiug his tribunal under the porticoc^s of 
the splendid temple of Hercules, part of the cclla of which is still soeti 
behind the choir of the modern cathedral, which has been piirtly con- 
structed with the materials of the ancient temple. Gcllius (xix. 5) 
mentions a juiblic library as annexed to the tciiipJo. Horace prcfcrml 
Tibur to all other [ilaces of resort, and he hud a country house in the 
neighbourhood, distinct from his iSiibiiio farm at Higciitia. 

The emperor Hadrian constructed near Tibur a luagniliceiit villa, of 
which extensive remuins arc still seen. Under his I'cigii Uetidiiis, a 
native of Tibur, and his wife iSiinpliorosa, with their seven sons, being 
converts to C^liristianity, suffered iiiartyrdom. Zeiiubia, queen of 
Palmyra, after her capture by Aureliaii, W'as ordered to reside at 
Tibur, and here she lived inatiy years. Tlie grammarian Nonius 
Marcellus, who belongs to llio 4th century, was a native of I'ibur. 

Ill A.i). fi-lu the Goths under Totiia took U’ibur, and slaughtered 
most of the iuhabitaiits, including the bishop. Luring the Lougobard 
dominion in Italy, Tibur was included in the duoliy of Jtome. Aftci 
the fall of the C:u’loviugiaii dynast}*’, Tibur, like most other towns of 
Central lt.dy, governed itself as a municipal coiiiriiiinity. J ts territory, 
which GxtcMided westward about Indf-way between Tibur and Home, 
embraced in the o[ipusite direction the whole valley of the Anio us far 
us the borders of Naples. In tlie century the 'J'iburtiiies were 

frequently at war with tJic abbots of iSiiblaquouni, now called 8ubiaco, 
who hud assumed the civil jurisdiction ever the upper part of file 
valley, of which they laid alrcad}' accjuii’cd by variou.s grants the ‘ utile 
dominium.’ In 1141 tiie Tiluirtines acknowledged the auti-Pope 
Allttcletus, and the ]ieople of Home, who had had fiequcnt border 
quarrels with thorn, seized this opportunity to assail their town with 
a considerable force. AVbile they were trying to break o]ieri one of 
the gates, the inhabitants turned otf part of the waters of the Anio, 
luid made them fall with uverwlielmiug force down the declivity upon 
the assailants, part of whom wei'e swcjit away ; and the citizens, 
sallying out at the same time, routed the nunaiiider of the besiegers, 
who ran away, having beJiiiid their tents and baggage. In the fol- 
lowing year the people of Tibui% being threatened w'itii another attack, 
thuught it jii'udent to make their peace with Pujie Jniioccnt 11., and 
they swore ullegiaiico to him, which so iucensed the Homans, who 
were bent upon the destruction of Tibur, that they rose in arms 
against the pope, restored the senate, and prucluimed tlie republic, 
lu 1140 Pope Kugcuius HI. took refuge at 1'ibur from the turbulence 
of the Homan iteople. J>uniig tho subsequent dissensions between 
Ibc emperor Frederick 1. and the poiie, the people of Tibur remained 
faitbful bi the latter. Frederick 11., in his wrars iigoiiist tho pope, held 
for a time possession of U ibur. After a course of desultory wnrffure 
between Home and Tibur, a treaty Avas concluded and si^ied by the 
magistrates of both towns in August, li25ii, l)y which the city of Home 
secured the right of seuiliug to Tibur a count, rector, or fiodestk ; but 
the judges, the captain of tiie militia, nfid the councillors of the 
commune, continued to be chosen by the citizens of Tibur as here- 
tofore. 'J'he town of Tibur was to pay to the senate of Home an 
annual tribute. After this the people of Tibur remained attitched to 
the popes. Pope Pius 11. built a castle at Tivoli, which remuius. 

Tivoli is one of the few ancient towns of Ijutium which stund on its 
ancient site. The temple of the Sibyl, with its Coriiitliiati j>illars, still 
occupies its commanding position on a rock that ovorbuugs the Valley 
of the Cascades ; the truiple of Hercules has been transformed into 
a cathedral ; the Homan i-ood, or Via Tiburtiua, traverses the town ; 
tho Uumaii bridge called I'onto Cello, or l*outicelli, is still (?xtant. 
There arc considerable remains of the villa of Maecenas near the 
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Cascatelle. A rained octagonal building, with a circular interior, 
vulgarly called Tempio della Tosae, stands outside of the Homan 
near the villa of Mmeenas. This building, according to Nibby, dates 
from the 4th century, and was a Christian church. On the walls arc 
still remains of imintings i-oprcseiitiiig our Saviour and the Hlessed 
Virgin. The churclies of San Andreu and La (yiirita dato from the 
5th century. 

Tivoli is a bishop’s see. It has a college, and n library of about 
GOOD volumes ; scvci'al iniiaufiictoricH of iron, leather, and paper ; and 
CliOD iiibabitauts. The surroniidLug bills arc covered with olive-trees. 
Tho streets of tho town are narrow anti sleep. Near Tivoli is tin* 
exteusiva Villa d'Fsto, constructed about the middle of tho iGtlj 
century. It has all the formal maguihconce of tho giirdeiis and 
pleasui*o-groUiida of that age : its trees cut in architectural sliapes, 
its inosaic-liko partetTos, its linndaomo fouiihiins and wriiter- works, its 
avenue of Italian piiuis, and its terraces, constitute a princely ivsi- 
detice, suited to the character and style of its former owmu’s. I'Il* 
mansion is adorned with frescoes by Zuccari and Muziuiio. The. view 
from tho terrace before the house is magniticent. The viiu-s ui' Tivoli 
are fatiictl for a siipiirior sort of grape, mlled pizziitello and pergulest*, 
which is much in rctjiicst for the table. This grape is spoken of 
by Pliny the elder. (* Hist. Nat.’, xiv. 4.) The stone coriimouly called 
travertiuo, of wliich many of the buildings of Home are built, is dn|<; 
near ’J’ivoJi. 
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TMOLUS. [Lyiua.I 

TOBAGO, an island in the Colniidiian Arcliipeliigo, in 11" 1(VN. kit.. 
GO" £Ur W. lung., is tlie mosL southern of the Caribhee Lbiiids, and . 
about 25 miles N.N.K. from Trinidad, and 82 miles S.K. from ( licnadM. 
Its greatest Jeiigbli from north-east to south-west is .*12 milc.^ ; tin- 
greatest breadth, 12 miles. The area is l»7 square iiiDe.^. or (>L'.0'«n 
acres, of which about 8000 acres were under cultivation in 1852. 
]»opuiution in 1852 was 14,704, of whom JOO wore wliites. »Sr.:n - 
boroiigh, the capital of the island, sitiniUii at the fo -t of a hill, on i L.; 
south-east coast, has a population of about 8000. A iinnmlaimms ridgt.-, 
2000 feet Jiigli, at its north -east iu‘u extremity, extends the wlmle 
length of the i>ltind, doHcoiidiiig towards the. smitli and west in .i. 
succession of conical lieights and liills of no great elevation, which are 
separated from the coast by broken ]»lainH ami lowlands. JOighI river.s 
with numerous tributaries, w'atcr all jiarbs of the i.sland. The i iicdi.. 
are chiefly limobtone. Tho soil of the h»wer grounds is gem-rally :i 
rich dark mould, which, with the climate of tlie island, is extiemVly 
favourable to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, ( hi both sides of Hi.’, 
island there are bays admitting vessels of from 15(» to 2r>u tons burilen ; 
vessels of the largest size liiid shelter in Icing’s J5»y on the Houth-eiC-i. 
coast, and in the bays of Miiu of War, (.’ourliind, and Sandy Point, on 
the north-east coast. 

’The climate is agreeably tempered by ilio si'a brco::e, but in Hie 
less upon parts tho heat is oppressive, and acting on the exteiisivf 
marshes, produces at times irineh fatal sickness, ’.riio rat-.: of mortality 
among the W'hite troojm has been found during a sorhis of yearn Id be 
above 15 per cent., being double that of tin* other AVest liidii 
islands. The climate Jiowever has considerably inqiroved Avitli tin' 
iucrense of cleared hinds. At Fort King George, Avhicli oeeiqiies Hie 
suiiiinit of u hill above Scarborough, the mean temperature of the 
year is 7 Jf' I'Aihr. The hurricanes, so frequent in other \Vi*.-^t Indi:; 
Ishiuds, seldom reach 'J’ohago, which hoA-evor snflered eon.siderably 
fixim imc of those, visitations in October, 1847. Tie* most valuaijl-.* 
productions of the island are the sugar-cane, c(*llee, cotton, Indian iiinl 
Guinea com, cucoa-niitH, tigs, pine-iipples, pomegranates, orangiv-, 
lemons, baiiaiias, grapes, iamuriiidri, papaw.^, cashew-nuts, melons, aii-i 
pumpkins. Potatoes, yams, onions, and cassavas an^ grown. .llor.ses, 
asses, cattle, and slieep havo multiplied greatly in tin; island, ami wild 
hogs are very numerous. Cultivation is con fined to the low ground. i 
and a few patches on the declivity of tho hills, nnd the chief artiidc 
of produce and cxj>ort is sugar. 

’J’ubago is included in iho government of tho AVindw'avf] Tshiml:-, 
and its uiUiirs are udniiiii.-ttered by a litiiitenant governor, a ]egi.*<l;i( ive, 
council of ii members, and a house of aHSeinbly of I(> ineiiiberH. Jt, 
posses-sos nine courts of judicature. The revenue is derived from 
import tonnage and lighthouse dues, export duties, asseHs:.'d tuxes, ami 
au income nu<i land tax. 7’hu exports are chiefly sugar, rum, and 
molasses, Avibh small quantities of cotton and arrow root. I'lic imjiort.-; 
are cotton, linen, nnd woollen inanufaetui’cs, hardware, eartlienware, 
sadcilery, stationery, soap and candles, flour, ii.sh, and luiiibur. In 
1852 the revenue of tho island was 74 7G/. ’i’he colonial exjiendiiiin^ 
was 7G77/. Tho value of the imports was 58,5]!!/. The value of the 
exports was 5G, 831/. Tho shipping inward amounted to 8172 tons; 
tho shipping outward amounted to il2ilG tons. Tobago is in the dioceso 
of Harbadoes and the archdeaconry of Trinidad, and is divifled into 
tlirno rectonos, comprising five churclies and clnqiels. Tho Wesleyan 
Methodists have live chapels, and the Moravians two. Tho (Jhiireh 
of Fngland has eight schools in the island ; the W'oslcyau Method ist.s 
liave six schools ; tho Moravians have two schools. 

Tobago was discovered by Coliimlitis in i41lG, and derives its name 
from the pipe (’tobacco*) used by tho natives in smoking the hcrli 
* koliiba * (tobacco). At an early period the British flog was planted 
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ou the island, and James 1. granted it to the Karl of Pomhroke, but 
nil attempt was rnndo by the English to colonise it In 11532 the 
Dutch formed a settlement and called the island Now Walchereu, but 
ili 0 Sy>aiiiarila from Tiinidad attacked and destroyed the colony. 
Twenty years afterwards tho Dutch returned, and soon after a party 
of about 100 Courlunders arrived, the Duke of Courlaud, godson of 
James J., having obtained a grant of the island. In 1703 it was ceded 
bV Eraiice to En^laiuL In 17S1 the Fi*ench captured it. In 1793 
( ieuerul C-uy ler, vrith 2000 men, took the island ; and it has ever since 
been a British poBBossion. 

TOBKUUUURY, or TUBBEUCUHTiy, county of Bligo, Ireland, a 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 4' 
Tn. lat., *10' W. long., distant 21 miles S.S.W. from Sligo, and 128 
miles IV.N.W. from Dublin by road. The population in 1851 was 
7;i,‘i. Tiibcrciirry Poor-Law Union comprises 21 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 125,773 acres, and a population in 1841 of 37,983 ; in 
of 2(),081. Tho town, a sninU ydaco in a bleak and cmggy 
district, contains a neat chapel of eaBO, built in 1830, allomau Catliolic 
(Impel, a eourt-hoiise, market-bouse, dispensary, constabulary barracks, 
iiiul tho Union workhouse. Petty sesaious are held montlily. Fairs 
un* held seven times a year. 

TOIlEllMORY. [MiJi.i..] ’ I 

'roiiOLSK, Govorument of. [Sihkima.I 

'J'dBDLSIv. the capital of the goveriirnciib of Tobolsk, in Asiatic 
Jiiirida, is sitnatinl in 12' N. lat., 08'' 15' E. long., at the junction 
of lliij Tobol with the Irtisch, 582 feet above the level of the Casyuau 
Si-.u It i-'^ <lividod into tho upper and the lower town : the iurmer 
I. '.lilt lui :v hill on the east bank of the Irtisch ; the latter, which is 
1 Ik* larger, occupies the interval between tho ridge and tlie rivor, and 
is i-\j>o:--i’d to inundations. 'I’lie cominuiiicaiiou between the upper and 
liiwi r ttuvn is by a gently^ rising causeway laid with planks, which is 
|ir;i«-iii iililo for crirriageH. At tho foot, of the ridge some springs issue, 

V, itli temperatures varying from 41**15'' to 42*35 this teniperaturo is 
lioweviM' much higher than the mean temperature of the earth, which 
i:i Ijoiv only 3rrn.5 I'idir. 

TmI M il.sk i.s tlic see tif a Un.s.Hijiii archbishop, the metropolitan of all 
J-.i!n rin. and has a theological seiiiinai*}', an cstablishtn' iit for the 
1 - iiuMtion of sell oohii asters, a gyimja.siu in, and several other schools; 
s printing-oilici's, and a tlieatrc. Tho only manufactures of im- 
p. Ill an CO are of Jlns.-ia leather; the Russian and Tai-tur women make 
Jiiu II, car] lets, and woollcn-cloth. There are in all twenty-three ehnrehes, 
Iwii ino.««]ni's, and two eonveiits. Among the other buildings are the 
ratbeilral, which is snririonnted liy live domes; the archbishop’s 
palace, the palace of the governor of western Sdicria, the jirison, and 
l!ie monunuMit of the (^ossak hero Yorniak, who conquered thi.s pari 
of Siberia for Bnr-.sia in tlic Kitli century. The population ninounts 
le 2u,oo0, exclusive of the soldiers, the clergy, and tlie exiles, for 
wlioni thi'i'c is a lio'i ie of correction. Tho b\dk of the population is 
lonipo.scd of lin.M.si:in.-', Tartars, and Gennans. The I’artars inhabit 
the lower town, wi.icli is didViidcd by a ditch and palLsaile. The 
upper t.iiwii, or city fU'oper, is siirroiindcd by a strong brick wall. The 
. lyle of living and tlic iiiaiiinTs of the upper cla.s.-e.s of society arc 
If it Very tlitleront from tbo.-e of luirope. Tho inliabitant.s are dia- 
t ingui.-Jn d for their ho.qiitality to strangers. Game i.s so extremely 
:i’-uiidant in tlic \i( inity of ilie < ity, lliat ]iartrMges and gruu.se are 
llic dnily and almost iicecsf;'ary f»iod of all classo;:!. The capercalzie, 
ni- coi-l; ol' ilii! wiiod, i.s found in great nnniber.s near tho city only in 
wiiilcr, iiiit it is (iroiiglit from tho country of tlie (tstiak.s to the uortli, 
:dl the year roniiil, as well as the black cock and otlier game. 

Tliongb 'I’olaiDk lias no manufactures, it lias a very considerable 

1 ran .'it- trade, between Enropciiii RiiH.sia and (^linsL Tho European 
traders arrive in the spring tvitli tlic goods destined for the Chinese, 
and at llu^ end of summer tho boats return Avitli their cargoes for 
Abiseuw and St. iVtc-Tsbiirg. Tho rnercliaiitK from Tartary and 
llokhara arrive at t.he hi^giiining of the winter, and remain at Tobolsk 
till tlie spring. All the sums colleetcd as tribute from the vrandoring 
triliir. of the iminenHo desert-s are broughl to Tobol'k, where there arc 
extensive niaga/.iiies fi>r the varioUB descriptions of goods. 

TuCANTlNS, UU>. [Biiazii..] 

TOCN’O. [AjniiTZZo.) 

Tl )C I J V ( ». f VeN E/. * I KI.A. ] 

Tt )I)1 )INGTgN. [iiEin'oiiD.5nfBi:.J 
TdDI. 

'J’ODMoliDEN’, Lancashire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
J.aw Union, in the parish of Rochdale, is situated in 53” 43' N. lat., 

2 ir \V. long., distant 53 miles VV.S.W. from Ijancaster, 202 miles 
N.W. hy N. from Loudon by mad, and 21(* miles hy the North- 
Western and Lancasliire railways. The population of tho town of 
Todiiiordeii ill 1851 was 4532. The living is a perpetual curacy, in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of Munchestcr. Tuduiordeu I’oor-Law 
U'liioii coutuiuB six townships, with au ai'oa of 34,994 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 29,727. 

'Tudmordeu is situated chiefly on the left bank of the Caldcr River, 
which here divides Lancashire from Yorkshire. The town is lighted 
with gas. Tho manufactures of tho town ore important. There are 
t^overal lai*go cottoii-spinuiug and manufaoturiiig establishments, with 
powerful machinery ; silk, woolloib and worsted works ; and manu- 
factories of steam-eugiues and uiuebiueiy. Coid-works^ chemical- 
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works, oonwnills, and iron- and braas-foundrios, allbrd considerable 
omploynieut. The old church U now only used for reading the burial 
service in. There arc a modern church, and chaiiels for Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyan, Primitive, New Goimexlou, and Association 
Methodists, Inghamites, Quakers, and Uiiitari.ins. There are a Qriiin- 
mar school, National schoul.s, an Odd Fcllow.V IniU, and a Ueohabites’ 
hall. A county coui't is held in the town. A market for corn is hold 
ou 'Thursday, and one for moat and vegetables on Saturday ; also a 
monthly cattle-market. Fairs are held on the Thursday before Easter 
and on September 27th. 

TOaUENBUlta. [Gall, St.] 

TOKAT, or TOCAT, an open town of Asia Minor, situated in 40° 
10' N. lilt., 30'* 45' E. long., is inclosed by hills mi three sides, the 
only bpeiiiug being to the north-east. A small stream runs throiigli 
the town in the same direction, which joiii.s the Tokat-Su (ancient 
Iris) a little below the city. The houses are built in some instances 
with uiiburnt bricks, but the greater part are merely woocten sheds, 
all are covered with tiles, and none of the roofs are llaU The streets 
are paved, but filthy, narrow, and, from tho eaves of the houses nearly 
meeting overhead, very giooiny. Still some of tho eilificos are of 
good size, and jiiirls of the town are tolerably neat for a Turkish 
1 city. Fire.? are frequent in Tokat. 'Hie luxuriant vegetation of the 
gardens in and near thi* town, tho filthiuoss of the streets, luid the 
abuiidiuice of fruit, occasion malignant fevers in sumtiier and iiutumTi. 
'Tokat is under the Bey of iSivas. It cuiitiiiii.s about 3730 families, 
chiefly Mussulmans and Armenians. An Armenian bishop reHide.s 
hei-e, who lias under liim 7 churches and 30 priests. The place 
has lost much of its former conimercial importaiico, and the import 
trade is now limited t) siq^plyiiig tln^ local coriKiimptioii of the 
neighbouring village.*!. Thoi’e are extensive ootton-dycing and printing 
establishments ; tho cloth.H are partly those of the country, partly 
British calicoes and muslins. Gf>p[>cr iroiii the mine.*! of Arghaua is 
brought to Tokat to bo refined ; and there arc manufactures of tho 
raw silk brought from Aniasia aiuL other ]ihices. 

TOKAT, an ill-built town in Upper Hungary, ou the river Bodrog, 
at its confliiouci' with tho 'J'h(‘is.s, contains 4509 inhabitants. It is 
situated in 18' 7' N. hit, 2i ' 25' E. long., at the foot of the Ifegyalla, 
a chain of hills which is about 30 miles in length, and about 700 feet 
above tho level of the son. Tho w'hole of it, to tin; liniglit of 
250 feet, is xilantcd with vino.*!, which Bchi TV. had brought to Hungary 
by Italian coloiiisL.'j. At the foot of tho several vineyards of tho 
Ho^yalla tho places arc situated, the iiihabitantH of which iiro 
employed in tho cultivation of tho vine : tho wino.^ of Taliya, 'farczal, 
Zombor, Tullsva, and Mad, all which are in tho neighbourhood of 
Tokay, are considered as tlio h(\=iit. I'ho wliolo annual produce is 
estimated at three to four millions of wino g.illons. All thene wines 
of tho Hcgyalhi are comprehended under tlio name of I'okay. 

Tokay, though a small town, is a place of considorablo trade, not 
only us being the centre of the wino trade, but likewise having great 
niaga/.inc.H of salt, which is exported to all ]):irts of the kingdom 
Tho annual fairs arc much froiiucntcd. 

TOLEDtt, J'rovince of. [Castti.la la Ni*i:\a.] 

TOLEDO, a city of Spain, capital of the inodorii jirovinoo of Toledo, 
in Castilla la Niieva, is sitiniLcd on the north hank of the Tagus, in 
30* 52' N. lat., 4'* \V. long, 12 miles S.S.W. from tlic city of Madrid. 
It is the see of an archbDiop, who is primate of all Spain. The 
population in J.si5 was 13,-131. 

Tho city of 'roledo stands on a rocky exuiueiicc, nearly surrounded 
by the deep and narrow channel in which the 'fagu-s flows, and is pro- 
tected hy a Moorish Avail on the north or land side, 'flic Tagus is 
hero crossi'd by two fine stone hridgc.s. The bridge of Alcifiitara was 
built by tho Moors, mid is a noble work, cousi-ting of a single arch, 
which s|>aus the whole stream, and alfoiAL a lint‘ view of the river 
llowing Jar beJoAV, and of tho c.a.stle, which stands on an erninonce 
above, 'fhe streets are veiy narrow and crooked. The hou.ses, which 
are mostly built in the Moorish st^dc, have generally only one or two 
s1oi*ici;i, and the apartments are arrangeil roniid a court. In this 
court, which is frequently ormimonted with a fountain and flowers, 
and over which an awning is thrown, tlie family usually sit in summer- 
time. The principal square is ]>luiited with trees and furnished Avitli 
scuts, and is much frequented ns a promenade. The environs of tlie 
city are bare and unproductive, but the neighbouring mountains 
contain some green valleys, where the wealthy inhabitants have tlieir 
countiy -houses. 

The cathedral is one of the largest and finest in Spain. It stands 
oil the site of tho Moorish mosque, and tho foimdatioiis wore laid in 
1258 hy Fernando ill. of Gastilla, and Rodrigo Xiriieucz, nt that time 
archbishop of Toledo. It oonsistfi of five naves, and measures 4U4 
feet in length and 201 feet in width. The naves are supported by 
84 colossal pillars, and the whole church is jiaved with white and blue 
marble, Tho architecture is of ^.liffereiii periods and of diflerent styles, 
but is fur the most part of early gothic-. Tho double cleroBtorics pro- 
duce an eflbet of singular lightnes.'i and elegance, and every window 
is filled with painted glass of tho richest colours. Sevex^ of tho 
oliapels are exceedingly beautiful, nml contain interesting monuments 
of kings and queens and other distinguished persona The cathedral 
of Toledo was formerly cclcbratud for its jewels and its silver and 
gold onuuneuts, but most of them disappeared during the TenuiBular 
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War, and the rcht Lave Biiioc been niKposed of by the government. 
Annexed to the cathedral is the ni'(-'hbiHho]i's judaco; which coutaius a 
very fine library rich in old iniuiuscriptij. 

Besides the cathedral, there are Hcvcral churches and conventual 
buildings of fine gothic architcictiirc ; and there aiv idso sonio inter- 
esting structures of Moorish architecture. Tin? convent and church 
of San Juan do los Keyes was built in 147<» by Fernando uiid Isabcd, 
in commemoration of the victory gained over the IVirtnguese at Toro 
in that year. At a later period, *t)je cljaius and I'etLcrs which hiul been 
worn by the Christian captives of Konda and Granada were, alter the 
taking of the latter city in 1492, suspended to the outside walls of this 
building, whci*c they are still to bo seen. The church and the cloister, 
built in the riclicst gothic, are jiarticnlarly admired. The foundling 
hospital of Santa Cruz, founded by Cartlinal Mendoza in 13() I — that 
of St. John t]je Baptist, cnlleil also El Hospital do Afuer.i, because it 
stands outside the city walls, built and richly endowed by Cardinal 
Tjivera — San J iian do la Penitcucia, which is a foundation of Cardinal 
Xinjenez — are all well worthy of inspection. La Iglcsia del Trunsito, 
which was formerly u Jowish synagogue, built during ihu reign of 
IVdro the (h'ucl, at the expense of his treasurer, Sainuid Levi, is a 
curious specimen of Suraocnic architecture. The church called Santa 
Maria la Blanca was once a Moorish mosqno. 

n'he Alcazar, or royal palm:e, stands on an eminence, at the foot of 
whicli liowB the Tagus. It was built by Alfom-o X. on the site of iiic 
Mooiish pahico, and was almost entirely rebuilt by tJiirlos V., who 
employed the best Spanish architects of his iiujo. His son, Felipe TI., 
made also considerable ailditiuns to it, which were {uinicpally dircctcfl 
by his chief architect Herrera. At pn^sent it is in a vary dilajudatcd 
state. Tlie court-yard, with its pillars and van! Led corridors, and the 
double stairciise, .* 11*0 in a riiinnus and neglected comliiion. Tho view 
from the top is very extensive, showing the wliole of the eiiy, the 
conme of the river, and tin* brown w;isie of undulating ground wlucli 
surrounds the city. 

Toledo hiis a iinivei'sity, four colleges, several hospitals and asylums, 
a town-hall, and a mint. Tho Faliricra do Annas, where the famous 
swords of 'J'oledo were ami ni'e still inauiifnctnred, is on tho bank 
of the Tiigiis, about 2 iniJos fc 5 .W. from the city. Only sonii* 70 or fciU 
workmen ai*e now om})1oye<l, but tho fine temper, polish, and clasUcity 
of tho blades, arc os perfect iis in the times of their highest repu- 
tation. Other nianufacturcs arc coarse woollens, paper, guitur-slriugs, 
common glass, and heather. 

Toledo is a very ancient city. Tt %vas tho ToJetum of the BoinaiiH, 
and portions of walls and an atuphithentn* built by them still remniii. 
It was taken by the Goths in the year 407. and by tho Moors in 714. 
Under the Moors it l>ecaiiic a city of ilie first class, second only to 
Cordova, tlie cn))ital of tho MohainTnedau empire. It wiis taken by 
Alfonso VL, king of Castilla and Jjcon, in May 1085. It bucaine 
afterwui’ds a very flourishing city, and hu<1 at one titm; a population of 
200,000, and eoutained, brsid<'H tlie cathedral, 20 parish clinrcije.^), 
G other churches, 9 chapels, S3 colleges, 14 convents, 28 iiunnorics, and 
1 0 hospitals. 

(Madoz, Diedonano {kofjra2*hko dc JCapniia; Ford, JJandhook 0 / 
Spain.) 

TOLEDO, U.S. [Ohma] 

TOLENTTNO. IMal’j:hata.J 
TOLLESBUltY. |J:ksi:x.| 

TOLLESH UNT I VA Mi : V. r I 
TOLMEZZO. [Ujum:.] 

TOLOSA. [BAsgun i*novjA’i:i s. ] 

TOLUCA. [Mj:xi(-o.] 

TOMASZOW. IJ'oLAMxl 
TOMBIGBEE. KIVEK. I AnAnAAiA.1 
TOMSK. fSinBuiA.I 

TONBUIDGE, or TUNBUIDGE, Kent, a market-town and tlie 
seat of a l*oor-ljaw Onion, in the parisli of 'Tonbridge, is situateil 
chiefly on the left bank of ibe river Medway, in 51'' 12' N. hit., O ' 10' 
E. long., distantly miles S.W. from Maidstone, 80 miles S.E. from 
London by rusul, and 41 miles by the T.oiidoii and Souili-Ea.sterii rail- 
way. ^ The pQjiuhitiou of the town of 'runbridge in 1851 "waa 4539. 
Tho living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Maidstone and diocese 
of Canterbury. Tonbridge Poor-Law Unionacontiii ns 1 0 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 40,179 acres, and a Tjopulatiou in 1851 of 
28,545. ^.11 

In the time of the Conqueror a rastlc was built at this place by 
Kichard Fitz-Gilbert, aftcrwanls earl of Clare ; and tho town rose 
under tho protecUou of the casth^. In the civil troubles of the reign 
of Henry III. tho castle was besieged and taken from its owner, Gilbert 
Kiifus, earl of Clare, Gloucester, and Hertford, by JVince Edward. 
During the siege the garrison burnt the t<iwn. There was a priory at 
Tonbridge, founded by Kichard do Clare, first earl of Hertford, for 
canons of Bt. Augustine. The town consists chiefly uf one street, which 
is broad, and lighted with gas. There are several biidges over the 
Medway, which is navigable for barges up to this point, and is hero 
divided into various arms. Near the ])rinci]>al bridge is a wharf, 
whence the timber brought from the Weald is sent down the Medway. 
The church is a large and handsome fabric, in various styles of archi- 
tecture. The Independents, Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists have , 
lilaces of worship. There arc a well-endowed Free Grammar school, 
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in tlie management of tho Skinners’ Company ; National and Infant 
schools; a znuchauius institute; a literary and scioutinc institution, 
with reading-room and library ; a saviugn bonk ; and some almshouses. 
Tho t<»wn-hall and the market-house are good buildings. 'The market 
is held on the first and third 'Tuesdays in each month, and a fair on 
October 11th. Tho trade uf the town is in coal and timber brought 
from Maidstone fur the supjily^ of ilio neighbourhood ; gunpowder 
and fancy w'oodcn wares (calloil Tunbridge wares, from the town) arc 
made to a small extent. The ruins of the castle, which arc near ouo 
of the bi'idgc!S, consist of the gato-house, flanked with I'ound towers, 
and tolerably perfect, an<l of the artificial iiiouud on which tho keep 
stood : the outer walls inclosed an area of six acres. 

TONBPtlDGE (or TUNBUIDGE) WELLS, Kent, a fashioiiublo 
watering-place and market-town, is situated in 51“ 7' N. lat., 0 ' 15' 
E. long., distant IS miles S.W. by S. from Maidstone, 30 miles K.S.F. 
from London by road, and 40 miles by tho Hastings branch of the 
Loudon and Soutli-EuHtern railway. 'The population of the town in 
1851 was 10,587. Tho living is a ])crpubiial curacy in the archdeaconry 
of Maidstone and diuceso of Canterbury. 

'The chalybeate spring, to which the town of 'Toiiia'idgo Wells owes 
its origin, Avas first noticed in the ivigii of .Tames 1., when tho wtOls 
were sunk and inclosed, but the visit ors lodged at 'Tonbridge town, 
six miles distant. 'Tiic soil is dry, and the air of the place is liealthy, 
though somewhat cold. When llunrioita, qiieou of Charles i., visited 
tho Wells, bho and her suite remained under touts. Permainnt 
habitations were subsequently erected in the iiumoiliate vicinity of thr 
Weils. After the liostomtion the jdace ra])idly increased. A ch;qa;l 
was built at 'Tonbridge Wells dedicated to King Charles the Martyr ; 
a sub.-.criptioii school was established, and an asseiiibly-rooin, collee- 
housu, bowling-greens, and other places of limuseineiit, wore erecteil 
in the uoiglibuurhood. 'The Wells, properly so called, arc in tin* 
ctMitro of tho town, and near them are the markets, the chapel, tiio 
asboinbly-roonis, and the public walks or jiarailes. 'The towii-liali is a 
cominodinns building. DiUbrciit groups of lioiises, forming bouinlurie.'. 
of the town, are distinguished by tho names of Mount Zion, Mount 
Kphraim, Mount Tleaaant, and Bishop’s Down. 'Trinitjr church is a 
handsome stone building, oi*ccted in 1829. Christchurch is a new 
gothic oditieo. There is alao an hlpiscopal chapel. 'The Uoiinui 
Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, Bajitists, Independents, and thii 
Countess of Huntlngduii’s Connexion, have [ilaces of worship. 'Thcie 
are a Church uf England Bro]>rietary school; IS* ationul, British, and 
Infant schools ; a literary and scientific Institute ; a useful knowledge 
society ; several libraries ; an iiiLirmary and dispi:nsary ; and a saving's 
bank. A corn and general market is hold on Friday. 11 orso-races an: 
held annually'. A horticultural soeiety holds several oxhibltiona in the 
I course of the year. 'Tonbridge Wells is famous for toys and small 
articles turned in holly, plum-tree, cherry-tree, sycamore, and varioii.- 
I foreign woods, known as 'Tonbridge ware. 

'TONGA ISfiAEDS. [Fuiknolv IsLAXiis.] 

'TONNEIK S. [Lot-b’M i auoxni:.] 

'TON N EHllE. [Yon n k.] 

'TON N I N G EN. [Sen i.Kswio.] 

'T( > N Q I J 1 N. [Col 111 n-Ci i iN a. J 
'TONSBEUG. rAoui;um;i;s.| 

'TOOUINJSK. [SiniiJiiA.] 

'TOOTING. [{SuKKiiv.] ^ 

'JH FFE. [Youkshi iij;. ] 

'TOl’Ll'l’Z, a town in llohomiii, celebratcil for its warm sulp]nirt:ons 
springs, is situated in 50' 38' N. lat., 13' E. long. Tlie mime is 
Slavonian, and given by the Bohemians and Croatian s to warm spring.i 
in general. 'This sinall town, whieh has not above 2800 inhabi tanks, is 
situated on a sti'cam called the Saiibacli, in a beautiful plain or vaJh'y 
four leagues in length and one league in breadth, formed by tJic 
Erzgebirge and the Mittelgebirgc. 'The town forms an irregular qmul 
.'angle, is alanit half a league in circuit, and has three gates. 'Thi: 
prineipal buildings are — 1, the pidaee of Prince Clary, to whom the 
town belongs, with an exLeusive garden iiud park open to the public, 
in which tlicre is a ball-room and a pretty theatre; 2, the church <if 
•St. «fuhu tho Ba])tist; 3, the town-hall, built in I80ii ; 4, the Cfiiapel 
of the Cross, outside of one of tlie gates. 'Tlie town is connected by 
II row of handsome houses wilJi the village of Bchbiiau. 'Tiierc are 
BcvtTul sjiriugs both in tho town and in Behiiuau, each of which sup- 
plies several public and private batlis disti'ibuted in diilereut cstablish- 
ments. 'The quantity uf water which the priucipiil spring yields,” 
^ays Dr. Granville, "is one million ouo hundred and eighty-nine 
thousi lid six hundred and seventy cubic inches in an hour.” 'Tlie 
tempernturo of these springs is 113'' to 119'' Fahrenheit in 'Ti^plitz; 
ill iSchbuaii lUl '^ to lUd''. The hot sju'ings of Tiiplitz are very beiio- 
ficial in cases of suj^pressed gout, chronic rheumatism, diseases of tlio 
joints, contracted limbs, old wounds, obstinate cutaneous erufitions, 
and paralytic atfectious. 'Tlie waters have been used almost exclusively 
for bathing ; of late they have been rccomiiicnded and used internally. 
'There are auout 9U bathing esiabiishments, many of which ui'o fine 
buildings. Tho Austrian and lVusjE>iaii goverumonts have ei'ected 
mUitapr hospitals. Between 10,000 and 20,000 visitors, including 
lomctimcB imperial and royal personages, visit Tbplitz in tho autumn* 
iomiiig in INipliiz is wholly prohibited. 

TOPPEKSFIELD. [EssJix.j 
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TOPiSHAM, Devouhbire, a xnaiket-toAvn nml Ftaport, in the parish 
of Topsbiim, is pitiiaied on 11 lo left bank of thu river Kx, at the 
iunctiou of the Clist, iu 50“ 41' N. lat., 3“ 28' W. long., distant about 
3 ndlcs iS.K. from Kxeter, and 170 wiles AV.S.W. from London by 
vond. The ])Opnlaliou of the town of Topshain iu 1851 was 2717. 
1'he living is a perpetual curacy iu^the arclideaconry and diocsese of 

^Topsham was anciently culled Apslinin, or Apsom. TIhj town 
extends about a ndlo along tho bank of the Ex, with a quay at 
the lower end. The pansh church is situated in the middle of the 
town, on a lofty cliff wliich rises abruptly from the river. In tbe 
chnrcli arc irionmnents by (3iantrcy in memory of Admiral Sir •!. 

iUickwortb, and of his son. Colonel (leorge Duckworth. Tho 
iWsleyau Metliodists, Inihipendonts, and UnitariauH h»ve places of 
woi'j^hip. There are National sehools partly cndowocl. Topsham has 
a Fiiinll eoaHting-tradc, and likewise imports Hal tic and American 
tiinbt r. Shipbuilding, and the manufacture of anchors, cables, and 
oordage, arc earned on. The market is held on Saturday; and a fair 
oil the. first Wudnesdiry in Aiigust. 
q’OUUA Y. [DI■:vo^^sITIRK.] 

Ti UlOAU. [MEUsr.uriiG.] 

TOKICINY. [ManchkI 

TolU'NO, an administraiive division of Piedmont, is bounded N. by 
tho ]irovincc of Ivreii, AV. by the (?ottiiin Alps which divide it from 
.1* ranee, S. by the provinces of Sa1iJ//.o and Alba, and E. by tbo.-o of 
j\sti and A'ereelli. Tho <ii vision eoin])ris<\s tho province <»f Toriiii», 
rignerol, and Susa, the area and pG])uluiiou of which are as follows: — 


]*Mivilii:cs. 


j Area in S(piari‘ Mill’s. 

Population in IS 18, 

Tori no . • • 


! 1,117 

11 1, 1150 

rn^inTiii . . 





• 

; ri;m 

1 

H1,h31 

'j'tilal 


2,'.' 1'1 

(127,020 


TJk* province of 'J’orino i-xiemls on bcih banks of the l*o, and 
nldiig the watei*coiirs<'K of the Dora ISipuuria, the Sangone, the leaser 
tStnru, the Oreo, ati<l other slrcanis wliich conic from the Alps and 
How into the l*o. Tho valley of TiUii/o, north-west of 'J'urin, which 
is flraiiiod by tho lepscr Sinra, anil rt*aclies to the fool of Mount 
Ini-nm, which divides it from Savoy, is one of the finest and most 
]iicturesque di>tri<ds in Piedniont. It supplies Turin with cattle and 
i!ic produce of tho dairy. U has al:-<) niiiic.s of irou and other 
niiiHTals. 

'J'in* ]>riucipa] towns, ho.Mides the capital, arc the following : — Chivrl^ 
u well-built town of inliaVdtanis, situatiMl on tho liills of 

.'•loidVrrato, t> inilea J*'. from Turin, has several churclioH ami coiivt-iits 
willi guotl piiiiitinpH, ami .some noblcineii’s ]ialacos, and a very fruitful 
luritory. It is oiio of llio chief markets for siJk iii J'iedmont. 
Muiivalu'i'i^ oil the right bank of the I*t), S. of Turin, on the high 
road to Alessandria ami (h*iioa, has a royal })aluco, and 7300 inhabit- 
Mits. iUirujmmo, a town of ToOO inbabitaiitH, iu a fertile plain on 
the left bank of the l*o, 1.1 miles S. from Turin, on the high road to 
Ts’ice. (.\triuciffiiulu. on the right, bank of the J’n, has 12,00U inbabit- 
aiils, ami is a great iiiai kt t for silk. a town of 7(KHJ inhabit- 

ants, oil the left bank «»f the J*o, near tin? coiiUucnce of tbo river 
thro, 12 niih’H N,K from Turin, on ilie high road to Milan, in a 
I'liiiii abonmiing with corn and cattle. Jlivaroto^ in the valley of the 
Oivo, has inliabitauts. J*oinuo, on tlie road to AlesHUudria, has 

inhabitants. The province of 'I’urin is very fertile and thickly 
iiibubited. It is travcrscil by several railroad.'^ which connect the 
i'apital with (leiiou, Cnnco, Pigiicrol, and Susa. 

The province of I'igncrol ciiiuprises the Hoiitli-weFtcru jiart c»f the 
division, and lies hetweeu the J’o and the (.’oLtiiin Alps, hraiiehes of 
which also bound it on ibc north and south, lii tlio south-east of 
tlie province are bowo level filains, but the greatt r p.nrt. of tlic surface 
juvMiiitB deep valleys screened by lofty ridges, c<>v ere* 1 partly with 
line forest limber. The chief jiroducls are win at, maize, fruit, good 
wine, chestnuts, and silk. Horiied-cattle are numerous and of good 
l»ree*l. Tlic province is tniveiHi d hy the (’lusoue, a feeder of tlie 
1 * 0 ; their coudueuco is on the eastern bordt.'i- between Villa-Fitinea 
and Curniagnohi. The chief town, ritjwrot, or J*inerofo, is situated 
oil the (.'liiHoue, at the foot of the Alps, about 20 miles S.AV. from 
'I'urin, with which it is connected by railway. It is a wullod-town 
with a noble square, a line cathedral, several chiii'clics and couvents, 
large biiiTacks, and a population of about 8000. The principal muuu- 
facturcK are broadcloth, paper, leatlmr, iron, and silk. 

The ])rovinee of Susa is noticed under Susa. 

/fteZ/a, which lias been referred to Torino, forms part of the 
administrative division of VEitcKi.iii. 

TOltl'NO, TUIU'N, the caj.ital of Piedmont, residence of the 
King of Sardinia, and place of nic^eting of the national parliament, is 
situated iu 45"" .V N. hit., 44' E. long., on the b ft bank of the l*o 
(wliich here runs in a northern direction), and at the conHueuco of 
tin; Dora Itipuaria, in a wide and fei'tile valley, between the lower ollsets 
of tiie Cotiiaii Alps on the west, and tho hills of Meuferratu, which 
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rise immediately above tbo riglit bank of the Po. Tho valley opens 
to tho north-east into tho wide plain of Lombwdy, The nonulation 
of the city is about 140,000. 

Turin is one of the most regularly-huilt towns in Europe; most of 
the streets boing iu straight lines and intersecling each other at right 
angles, and the sqiinros being also of a regular furm. Thu streots are 
washed during tlie night by water drawn from the Dura. Tho 
buildings, though massive and lofty, iiro, generally speaking, plain, 
chiefly built of brick, and their ap]>earaiice is uniforni ami imniotu- 
nous. The town is about one mile and a quarter in length, ami little 
moro than half a mile in its greatest bmidth; it was formerly sur- 
rounded by rampoi'ts, which have been razed of late years, ami 
additional buildings and promonadcs have been constructed iu th« ir 
place, and the city is still extending beyond its former limits. Tbe 
citadel, which is regularly' eoiistrncted. and ono of the strongest in 
Italy, lies outside of tho town to the 'westwanl. Tho priiicijial streets 
of Turin arc those leading to the four entrances of the town, which 
*it*o-~l‘orta del l*u, on the road to Alessandria and Genoa; I'urta 
Stisiuu, on the western or Mont Ceiiis roiul ; l*urta Nova, on tho 
southern road to Saluz/o and Nice; and I'orta Vittoria, leading to 
Ivrea, A^ercelli, Novara, and the other nuriheni provinces. Several 
of the principal streets and squares are lined wdth arcades. 

The principal si|iiare is the I'iazza Oustclln, in tho centre of the 
toivn, s*> calleil Irom aii old castle, or palace, w'hich stmids in tho 
middle of it, and which was formerly the rosidonco of the dukes of 
»Sjivoy. It has a baiidsuni*.' favade, ornamented with .sculptures. The 
northern sale of the square is formed by the modern royal palace, a 
vast fetructiire, with gardens at the back of it ; the npai-tmciits are 
h;iiifD<jnjc, and contain a riclt collection of Flemish and Italian jaiiiit- 
iiig.s and a library. Adjoining to the palace is tho cathedral of »Smu 
G iovanni llattista, with tho annexed Immlsume rotunda chapel, Del 
Smlario, cased with black marble, and adorned with gilt bronzes. On 
the eastern sitle of the squiire is tho great theatre, one of tho largest 
and finest in Italy, constructed by the architect A1 fieri. Another 
remarkable building of Turin is the Uiiivex-sity, built by king Victor 
Amadeus at the beginning tif the 18th century. TL is a line building, 
with a MpacioiiB court, siirroiimled by arcados, which arc lined with 
nnciffit hassi-rilievi, and inscriptions fixed iu tho walls. The library 
of tho university eoutaiiia above 112,000 volumes and about 2000 
maiiuseripts. The Gallery of auciont Statues contains many rt iiiark- 
able objects of ancient art. The Cabinet of Ah'dals, one *»f the richest 
ill Europe, contains 80,000 jiicecs. 'J'ho Jiigyptian Museum, which is 
iu the building of tho 1 loyal Academy of Scitimjes, is one of the 
richest collecliuiis of the kind in Europe. It contains among 
<»l.hvra the colossal statue of i>symaml^\as, 1.5 feet high; thuso of 
Tholhtues 11. ami of Amiinoph IT.: and that of Jicmeses 11., or 
Sesostris, which is considered one of the luimlsomcst spociim'iis of 
Egyptian sculjiture ; a collection of Egyptian jiaintiiigs on stone, a 
quantity of utensils, articles of dre^s and ornaim'iits, numeruiis 
inuiiiinies, .and a vast colleeiiou of papyri and uiuuuscripts on linen, 
ibiiiid iu the catacombs of 'rhebes : among otlu^rs. a fiinoral ritual, fio 
feet ill length; and the fragmonts of a ehrouologioal table of tlie 
dyiiiisties of the kings of Egypt previous lo tho 1 Sth dynasty. 

'J’he Univeivity consists of live faculties — divinity, law, medicine, 
surgiT 3 % and arts, 'riiere are also belonging to the University a 
museum of natural history, a iiiiiseiim of aiintoin^^ a chemical labora- 
tory and hydraulic apparatus, ami a rich botanical garden at tins 
Valentino, outside of the town, near the banks of the To. Tlie 
]lo 3 'al Academy* of Sciences eonsLsts of forty members, Ix'side.^ non- 
resident and eorrespouding members : it i.s ilivided into twt> classes, 
iiiathematical and physical sciences, and moral, historical, and ]>hilu- 
Jogical sciences. 'I'lio ucailcmy, which was jii.stitiited in 1783, has 
pub]i.*ihed many volumes of memoirs. 

'ruriii has also an observatorj', an academy of the fine arts, a 
philharmonic academy, a royal agricultural society*, and a military 
college. Tlicre arc e(.>iiiziiiiiial schools, divided into cla.sseR, iu each 
dhstrict of the iowm ; and also schools for drawing a]qilicd to tho 
mechanical arts ; ami schools for tho deaf and dumb and tho blind. 
'J'uiin has also a great iiuinbc*r of well manage*! charitable institutions, 
and a nioiite di-x>ict:i, which lends money to tbe poor without iutereab 
u}jou ])h dgi*. * 

Turin is an archbishop's see, whose provinco extembs over the 
secs of Alba, Acqui, Asti, Cun<‘ 0 , luissaiio, Mondovl, Iviea, Finer*»lo, 
Sahizzo, and Susa. Tbo luelropolitau diocese contains the chapters 
*if Turin, Moncalieri, Kivoli, Cliiori, Carmagnohi, Saiidalmazzo, Gia- 
veno, and Havigliano ; and the clerical seminaries^ or colleges t-f 
Turin, Giaveiio, IJrsi, and ChierL Thti archblsliup formerly liad a 
court for ecclesiastical suits ; but by recent legislation th«?Ke institu- 
tions have been Buppressodiu Piedmont, and the clergy’ made a meuablo 
to the common law tribunals of the c*»uiitiy. 

Turin coutaius a great number of churulies, few of which are 
rcxnarkable for their external architecture. The most worthy of 
notice ni*o those of Sun Filippo Neri ; the (.‘onsolata; the Corpus 
Domini, wliich is ycry richly decorate*! ; ^^anta Teresa ; Santa Criatina; 
La Trinith ; mid San Carlo Jlorr*imet>. 'J’lit re are numerous convents 
and nunneries ; hut these by a recent law have been all siipfiressed, 
with the exception of those lielongiiig to orders such as the Erothors 
of the t.’hristian Schools, the Sisters of Charity, and a few others, 
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wlio-40 inmatoa aro engaged in works of active beuevoleuce. In the 
suburb, on the right bank of the Po, facing the bridge, is tlie fine 
churcli Della Gjpan Madrc di Dio, raised by the municipality of 
Turin, in ineiuory of the restoration of the dynasty of Savoy, in 1814. 
It is an imitation of the Pantheon of Homo ; it is cased with msrble, 
an<l adorned with marble pillars. Higher up cm the Iiill is the 
Capuchin church and convent Del Monte, beautifully Hituated, and 
enjoying a splendid view of the plain of Turin, tlio town, and the 
river, and of the crescent of thcj snow-capped Alps, fnim the lofty 
pyramid of Mont Viso on the west, to the ]>icturesqiie group of 
Monte Itosa on tlm iiorth-eaal. On u higher hill on the same side of 
the Po, b^it fiirtluu* iiortli, about 5i(i00 feet above the sea, and 5 
miles from Turin, is the Royal Basilica of La Superga (super terga 
moiitiiim), <:i)ntai fling the tombs of the princes of the house of Savoy. 
It is a liaiidRoinc ntriicture; its lofty dome is seen at a great distance, 
and is th«; first object that strikes the traveller on approaching Turin. 
Every year, on the bth of September, a great festival takes ])lace at 
Superga : higb niass is performed, at which the court generally 
aiteiifls, and multitudes from Turin niid the country jirouiid repair to 
till' spot. A liaiidsome Protestant oliuroli lias been recently oxicned 
in Turin. 

Tlie manufactures of 'J'nriu consist chiefly of woollens, silks, 
hosiery, leather, paper, chinawai*c, carriages, arms, and tapestry. 

Turin has several theatres, Viesidcn tht^ royal tlinatrc already men- 
tioned : the thejitre of Cfirignaiio, for the ofiera ; the theatre d’Au- 
geniics, fur draniiitic pieces unaccompaniol by music ; and the new 
theatre. The coffco-licntsos uf Turin tire numerous. Besides the 
buildings already iiientioiied urn}' h<! nariietl as worthy of notice the 
palace of Ciirignaiio, the jtalacc Binigo di Borgaro, and that of the 
Marquis do J*rii^. 'J'ho royal coiiutry-liouso, called Vigria della 
Regifja is :l pretty villa finely situated on the hill on the right bank 
of the Po. The royal liunting palace mid park <jf Stupinigi, 4 niilcs 
from Turin, are very fine; the palace was hcgiin liy Giuvara, and 
enlarged by iMfieri, the architect. At La Venoria, once a royal 
residence, about iS miles north of 'riirin, is the royal riding-school, stud, 
mid veterinary colle;'c. 'i'lic King of Sardinia has also pidaces at 
M.oiiealieri, on the south side of the Po, about Ci miles from Turin, 
mid at Uivoli, lU miles from the capital, on the high road to Susa find | 
Mont Ceiiis; besides the royal palaces of Chauibery and Gonna, 
wliicli he uses when he visits those parts of his doiiiiiiious. 

'J’lirin is conuoctrd by railways with Genoa, Alessaiidrln, Novara, 
riiiieo, Pignerol, and Su.sa ; and by electni-tclegrajdiic wires with sdl 
the chief towns of Europe. Diligences and post-coache.s, called 
velocifcri, run between the cupiUd and the provincial towns that do 
not lie on miy of the railway lines. 'I'lie common langinigo of con- 
versation among the natives is the harsh Piedmouteso dialect ; Icit 
Italian is the written and olllcial language, and cdiicatod people speak 
both Italian and French. The climate of Turin is (bolder in winter 
than that’ of Genoa er Rome. 

The niicicjjt Tnuriui were a trilie «»f tlie Ligurcs, who inhabited 
the co\pitry lietwccn the Po aiul the Cottiaii Alps. They were the 
first people whom Hannibal met after doscouding the Alps, and he 
took their town by force previous to advancing to the Ticimis. (Livy, 
xxi. 3fi.) 1'hey and the other Jdgurians noiiih of the Apennines were 
subdued by the Romans about ii.i;. 10(5, Angustns sent a Roman 
colony to the town of the Tani’ini, which then took the name of 
j 4 uf/un/a Taurhtorum. Under the Longobards Turin was the head 
town of a duchy : under the (kirloviiigiaus it gave name to a comity 
of corisidcrahle extent and iiuporliiiicc. In the Ifith century odcdric 
Manfi'i di was count of Turin, as marquis of Italy. His daughter tlio 
marchioness Adelaide married Oddo, coiiiil of Alaurieime, and from 
this marriage the house of Savoy deriv(‘M its origin. [.Sahhinian 
Statks.] During the w:ir of the investiturcH Turin gained a kind of 
iudepeiidnuce, but in the early paiii of Hit.! 12bh century the omperor 
Ijutliariiis reduced it again to subjec;tion ; and nppuiuted a count for 
its political governor. The emperor Frederick I. made over, in llfd), 
to Charles, bishop of Turin, all his itnjierial rights ever that town ami 
the territory for ten miles round. 'J'he bishops and eomtiiuiie of 
Turin reiriaiiied for about a century after this iude}ieudciit of, often at 
variance with, the counts of Savoy, who at Inst asserteil again their 
Biixerainty over the town and the right of «.pj)OLutiug its chief magis- 
trate. hVoiii that time the history of Turin is morgofl into that of 
the dynasty of S!iv»»y, whose permanent rosidentre it became ultimately. 
[SAUniNTAN STATj:s.] 

TOR NT K A. 1 Ki n' r. and.] 

TOHNEA-ELF. [Bothma.] 

TORO. [Leon.] 

TORONTO, province of Canada, North America, an incorporated 
city and the capital of (\anada West, is situated in the Home District, 
about 40 miles from tho head of Lake Ontario, on its northern 
shore, in 43® 35' N. lat., 7fP’ 20' W. long., distant 390 miles S.W. 
by W. from Montreal, 560 miles S.\V. from Quebec. The city i.s 
governed by ten aldermen and ten councillors, one of whom is 
mayor; and returns two membera to the provincial (larliamcnt. 
The ]>opiilation was 1200 in 1817; in 1830 it was 9(552; in 1851 it 
was 30,775. 

Tlie city of Toronto occupies a low and gonily-rising site, fronting 
a flue bay, and extends nearly three miles along shore, anil above a 
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mile inland, the streets intersecting each other at right angles. Many 
of the houses are neat frame buildings, tho greater number are of 
brick, and there are some superior stone structures. The streets are 
well paved and lighted with gas, and there is a plentiful supply of 
good water from wells. Tho cathodral church of St. George was 
destroyed by *firo in 1819, and haa been rehiiilt. Trinity church is a 
spacious structure of brick, crect^ by means of a donation from an 
English gentleman, in order to provide free sittings for the pour. 
St. Paul's church is a handsome gothic structure with a lofty slotidei* 
spire. The Roman Catholic cathedral is a vast and richly-finished 
brick pile, having attached a handsome residence for the bishop. 
The Endowed Scutch church is a small well-built structure, with a 
turret ; the Free Scotch church is a fine brick edifice, with a lofty 
well-proportioned spire; the United IVosbyterian church, built in 
1849, at a cost of 2500/., is a handsome gothic structure of brick, 
with a tower and octagonal turret 80 feet high. There oro two 
Independent and two Methodist churches; one Reformed Presby- 
terian, one Baptist, one I'riinitive Methodist, and one African Methodist 
church. Tho educational institutions are — the University of Toronto ; 
the U])per Gauada College, an excellent classical seminary, supple- 
ineiiisiry to the district Grammar schools; tho Normal and Model 
schools and education offices for Upper Canada; the Episcopal col- 
lege; the Free church college for general tuition and theological 
training; tho United Prosbytorian and ludcpeiideut Divinity halls; 
and the common schools of tho city districts. There is a mechaiiics 
institute in the city. The government house is a haudsome brick 
xnauMLOU, in a well-planted inclosure; tho halls of tho Tjogislative 
Council and ijcginljitive Assembly, a brick edifice, consisting of a 
centre and wings, occupy a terrace fi'oiiting the bay; the court-house 
is a plain building in the centre of the town ; an elegant stone strm:- 
tiin?, containing the towu-hall and lissembl^'-rootris, has been recently 
erected on the site of one destroyed by fire ; Gsgood Hall, comprising 
law-courts and lecture-rooms, is n handsome Grecian structure uf 
stone, occupying a spacious square adjoining the University grounds ; 
the jail is a substantial building of granite on the radiating ]»]:lu ; 
the hospital, the market, tht: muchaiiics hall, and the custoni-luiLise 
are respectable brick buiklings. The old barracks ant at the west 
end of the town on the shore of the bay, and nbout a mile farther tint 
now barracks, or garrison, form an cxieusivo gnmp of buililiugs at a 
[loini whore a regular battery has bei'ii constructed to command the 
<!ntrauce to tlio liarbour. At a short distance inland from the gar- 
rison is tho I’rovincial Lunatic AKylutn. 

TJio harbour of Toronto is formed by a long flat strip of land called 
the Island, extending from the cast side of tho town in a south- 
westerly dirc(!tion about six milcjs*, mid terminating in (Jibrultar I'oiiit, 
on which there is a 1ighthou-«e. The bay, which is about a inihf aiicl 
a half wide, is entered hy a channel near the northern shore. There 
are several wdiarfs and lauding piers, lined in some places with exten- 
sive Htorehoiisct3. Toronto is tlu^ centre of tho wholesale trade to an 
extensive back countiy, from which a large proportion of the exported 
grain and flour is shipped at the harbour. Schuoiirrs, sloops, and pro- 
pellera }>ly botweeii the port and D.-iwego, Rochester, Niagara, Hamil- 
ton, and the other places on Lake Ontario, and uhccikI to the nppfU' 
lakes. Propellers convey great quantities of flour to Montreal, ami 
some ]>rocced as far as Halifax or Nova Scotia. Mail and passenger 
steamers sail daily across the lake, up to Harniltuu and <luwii the St. 
j Lawrence to Montreal. There are in the city a brewery, a ioundry, 
and a considerable cstublishiiicut for the mauufactiini of furniture 
by machinery. Extensive iiui’Heries are iu the neigh bnurhuud, uiul 
some flour-mills are uu the lion, a small river wdiich flows from the 
north, aud has a marshy outlet at the head uf the Uiy. 

Toronto has been stuce 1849, alternately with (Quebec, for a ]ieriod 
of funr years, the rcsideucy uf tho governor of the province and the 
seat of the legislature. It contains the supreme courts of law for 
Canada West, the courts of Queen's Bench, of Comipon Pleas, and 
(ffiuucery, besides the nssixe courts for the district, and mayor and 
police courts. The city is for the most i)art remarkably healthy, ami 
the extremes of teni|)eraturo are seldom oppro'isive. The moan tern- 
p<fraturc of sumxfier is G3'8'" Fabr., of winter 26*4 of the whole year 
44 '•1'^'. The town was founded by Governor Siuicoo in 1791, under the 
name of York, which name it retained till 18.34, when it was incor- 
})Oi'ated by Sir John Colboruc, who gave it the name of tho district. 
— Toronto. 

'fORPHICHKN. [LjNi.TTn(j()WsnTiiE.l 

TO RPOl N T. [Cor n wall.] 

TORQUAY, Devonshire, a small sea-port and watering-place on the 
coast of tho English Channel, in the parish uf Tor-Mohuin, or Tor- 
Mohnn, and hundred of Haytor, is situated in 50“ 28' N. lat., 3“ 33' 
W. long., distant nbout 30 miles S. from Exeter, 194 miles W.S.W. 
from London by road, and 219 miles by tho Great 'Western aud South 
Devon railways. The population of the town of Torquay in 3851 
7903. Tho living is u perpetual curacy in tho archdeaconry of Tutnes 
and diocese of Exeter. 

About fifty years ago Torquay consisted only of a few mean huts 
inhabited by fishermen. Tlie mihliiess of tho climate, and tho favour- 
able position and picturesque character of Torquay, induced many 
eminent physicians to recommend it as a winter residence for invalids. 
Tho abundance of building stone, which is found in tho vicinity, pro- 
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seutH great facilities for bnilding. The town bos conscquontlj very 
mnch increased. Torquay lies in a sniidl sheltered recess at the north- 
eastern extremity of Torbay. On nil sides landward it is iucloscsd by 
lofty hills, on the sides of which the houses are built. The town is 
lighted with gas and paved, but the supply of water is insufficient. 
There are two chapels of the Establishmcmt, a Freo Episcopal church, 
chapels for Independents and Baptists, and National schools. I'crquay 
contains nsHembly-rooms, n club-hoiine, siiliscription- and I'euding- 
rooms, a museum, and baths. Tho pier, which is used also as a pro- 
menade, incloses a small but convenient tidal harbour. Tho rise of 
tide at spriiig-tidos is about 1 8 feet. The imports consist chiefly of 
American timber, coals and culm, Portland stone, corn, bricks, slates, 
and general goods : the exports include cai-thcnwart', cider, elm and 
oak timber, and ycllow-oclire. 

TORRE DELL'ANNUNZIATA. [Nai-lks, Province of.] 

TORRE DEL GHK(H). [Naples, Province of.] 

TORRES STRAIT was named after the Spanish navigator TiUis 
Vaez de Torres, who was tho first tci pass through it in IflOG. it is 
siUiuied between tlie*most nortli-oastcrn part of Australia and the 
«oiit1icm coast of Papua or New Ouinca. Properly sjieiiking it does 
not exceed flO miles in length from east to west, and is situated 
between 142* and 3 42“ 40' E, long. Tho most northern point of 
Australia, (?ape Y<»rk, is in 10" 42' S. lat., and the opposite roust of 
P:i|iii:i in 11“ IT)' S. hit. Thus the i>xt(Mit of the strait from south tu 
iiortli is about 100 miles. Navig:itors however give to the strait a 
much greater extent, as they consider it to begin on the cast with the 
Ptaidnra haitniiice, situated between extensive reefs near 144“ 40' 
E. long., so tiiat, according to them, Torres Strait extends from 142"* 
to 14 4'* 40' I'k long., or J80 statute miles from east to w'cst. Tho 
naviL'jititiii of Torres Strait though ]irae.ticable is rendered dangerous 
jini.1 tedious by innumerable shoal.-;, ledges, coral reefs, and islands. 
Among tlio islands the ])riiicipal groups arc the Prince of Wales 
Ihdiiniis, Mitlgrave Islands, and Banks Island^. The strait can only be 
iiavigati-fl lietweoii lilarch and Septcmb<!r, during the snnth'CMist tn<in- 
soon : in tho other six months of the 3'eai‘. or during the period of 
tlic iiorUi-wtst monsoon, the frig.M prevail in the strait to such an 
that no vessel can venture tf) cuter among its uhuust iunumcr- 
ubb? reefs and rocks. 

'J\vo diflerent routes are taken by vca.=*el.s in sailing tf» T«irrc.H Strait, 
and in ]ia!<siTig throngli it. ^'h^'y arc distinguished as the Inner and 
Outer route. 'I’hc Inner route lies along the coast of Aiistmlia, and 
]k*Iw«.m'1i it anil the Clrcat BaiTicr llccfs, which begin, according to 
Klinders, in 22“ .'JO' S. lat., l.'J'J 40' E. long., and extend nearly parallel 
to the coast- of Australia to Torres Strait, through 14 degrees of lati- 
tude and 0 dcvrrce.s of longitude, and are n.s to length not equalled in 
any |iart of the worlil. 'riicir i>readth is about 50 nr (10 miles in their 
southern jiarh, but dimiiii.shcs to tlic northward. 'J'lie arm of the sea 
iiicliised lu^tweeij tl.i- bjirt ier and the coa.vt i.s from (iO to 80 miles wide 
towiinls the south, but it c<iutr;iet.s gradually to 20 miles near the 
great opening, and i.s still narrower fartln'r north. Numerous i.slands 
are scsittered in this inc:lo.scsl sptie.o, hut im otlier cmvil liaiiks oceiir 
except tiioHc which Hunound some of the islamls. Being sheltered 
from the strong swell of tho Pa« ifie liytl:c barrier, tho water is smootli, 
and it also uflorh the advantugir of reguiar suuiidings, its depth not 
being very uneipial, and varying only I'roiji Go fathoms at the soulherii 
end to rJO fathorn.^'i at the great o])eiiiiig, and to 20 iatlioms at (’ape 
Tribulation. 'Phis wa.s the coinmoii route of communication lu-twceii 
Sydney and I’ort h'ssiirjtoii. Vessels .sailing by this track pa.'^s through 
'Torres Strait by sailing round (?apc York and tlirongh Endeavour 
Strait. Th(« hiist'Uumlioiied strait is formed by the uuiiiiland of 
Australia and some of the islets belonging to the Prince of Wali.-.s 
Isliitids, and constitutes the southern part of I’orres Strait. It is about 
8(» niile.s long, and from two to six miles wide, and iill'ers a safe passage 
for vessels of good size. 

The Outer route, wliieli lies through the (’orulliau Seo, is dangerous, 
owing to the great number of reefs which iire diHptr.<--cd over it north 
of the soiitlierii tropic. After ]ias.siug through Panctora Eiitranco the 
vcK.'.ielH enter Tories Strait by sailing north of the long reef, silualcd 
at tho entrance of the strait (144" E. long.), to Murray I.slands, and 
traverse the strait by i^ailing W'est south-west betw'eeii Jnuiimcrahle 
low islands, shoals, mid rock.s. They do not enter Endi^avoiir Strait, 
hut keep at the distance of about 20 miles from it to tlic northward, 
until they have passed on the north of Wednesday and Good's Islands, 
when they leave the strait and enter the Indian Bca. 

TORRES VKDRAS. [Es.TJij:AiADruA, Portugueae.] 

TORR] NG'J’ON, or GREAT TORUINGTON, IlevoiiBhirc, a market- 
town, iminioipal borough, and the seat of a Poor-Tiow Union^ in the 
IwriHli of Great Torriugtuu, is situated on a hill on the right liaiik of 
the river Torridgi-, in 50“ CiT' N. lat., 4“ 10' W. long., distant 35 inilos 
S-W. frotn Kxoti;r and 194 miles W. by S. from ] .ondou. TJic poiuda- 
tion ill 1861 was 3308. 'Phe borough is governed by 4 nldernicu and 
12 coimcillors, of whom one is mayor. The living is a perpetual 
curacy in the art^hdeaconry of Barnstaple and diocese of Exeter. 
Tnnington l*aor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with 
an ania of 81,472 acres, and a population in IS.'Jl of 17,491. 

Torrington is a town of some antiquity. A castle foi*merly stood 
on its south side ; the site is now a bowling-green. The town is lighted 
with gas. The chunih is perpendicular in its general style, with some 
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traces of decorated character. Tho Wralcyau Methodists, Indopcnd- 
ciits, and Baptists have places of worbhi]>. There are National schools. 
A county court is held in the town. The chief nianufiioturo is that 
of gloves, which ore made of Tjisle thread, silk, and kid ; some cloth is 
made. The market-day Is Saturday, ^vcral fairs are held in the 
course of the year. 

TORRISDALS-ELF. [Nokway.] 

TORSCHOK. [Tweu.] 

TORTOLA. [VinuiN Jslani>s.] 

TORTONA, a province of Piedmont in tho administrative division 
of Alessandria, is bounded N. by the Pu, which divides it from tho 
province of Mortara ; E. by the provinces of Voghera and Bobbio : 
S. by the Ligurian Apennines, which separate it fi'om the duchy of 
Genoa ; and W, by the jirovince of Alessandria. 'The rivers or tor- 
rents, Ecrivia and (-nrono, both nitiuents of the Po, rise in tlio Ligurian 
Apennines, and cross tho province of 'Tortona from south to north. 
The Niirfaire is generally level except towards the south, which i.s 
c?overed by brandies of the Apeiinims. The soil is fertile, and yields 
rice, wheat, flax, hemp, fruits, wine, silk, &c. The jirovince (runtnin.s 
257 square miles, with a population of 58,85!'. 'Phe head town, 
Tvrtonuy built upon an iniiiienec lufar the ri(.*ht bank of tlie Scrivia, 12 
miles E. from Alessandria, is a bishop’s sie, and has about 9000 
inhabitants, several churelies and convents, and a royal colle.^'c\ The 
citadel of 'Pnrioiia was built by King Victor Amadeus ill., and 
destroyed by the Frcndi in the revolutionary wars. AVest of Tortona. 
in the direction of Alessandria, is tho jdain of Marengo, with the vil- 
lages of Marengo and San Giiiliuno, where Bouuparte defeated tin; 
Austrians in Juno, 1800. Tortona was anciently a town of the Ligii- 
riariK, and was called Dcrti'ii or Uertoiin. After the Roniati cfuiqiioj't 
it became a colony (Pliny, ‘Hist.,’ iii. 7), and was a )i]ace of iiupori/- 
aucc, being situated on the road leading from the banks oi' tho I'o to 
the coast of Iiigiirla anti iSouthern Gaul. 'J'hc other towns of the 
province of Tortona arc — Ckiatelnuro di Scrii'ia, a town of .5500 
itihnbitaiiL*, north of Tortona, and near tho confluence of tha Scrivia 
and tlic Pt>, and *S«/c, a town of 4000 inlmhitiiiits, near the confluence 
of tho Bormida and the Po. In these Apennine districts in the south 
of the province the inhabit ants are mostly sb(‘pliei'(l.s unci goatherds, 
and their cheese is an aiiicle of exportation, as liki^wise are the uiusli- 
roorns which grow abundantly here, and ai’c dried and exported chiefly 
to Genoa. 

'J’GR'J'GSA. [C.^ATALG xNA.] 

TORTUGA. I ANTJLLM.S ; Vi:xi:/i:i.:i.A.] 

TORTUGAS. I Floui oa.J 
TGTANA. [Muhcta.I 
’POTHAM, GJi'KA'P. [Essex.] 

TOI’N E.S, or TOTNESS, l>»*vousLire, a market-town, municipal 
and jiarliaiiieiitary borough, and the si^at of a Poor-Law Uuion, in the 
pari.sh of Totiien, is pleasantly sitiiatcd On the slope of a hill on tlio 
left biiiik of tlio river Dart, in 50" 25' N. lat., !»'^ 41' AV. long., distant 
23 miles S. iiy \V. from Exeter, 190 miles W.S.AV. from London by 
rosd, and 223 miles by the Great Western railway. The population 
of the borough in 1851 was 4419. The borutigli is govi-riied iiy 4 
alderiiiun and 12 couTicil1or.s, om* of wliorn is mayor; and ri turns twro 
niciiibers to the Triqierial Biirliament. 'I'otncri Poor-Law Uuion contains 
28 ]iarishcs and town.'-hips, with an area of 98,342 acres, and a popu- 
lation iu 1851 of 34,922. 

Tulnes is meulioned in the Exon Domesday as held by Jiilicll dc: 
Toteiieis, W'ho founded lit rii a Gliiniac priori’, and cnctod a eastlt*. A 
baiidsonie modem bridge of three arcbes over the river Dart connects 
Totucs wdth the smull suburb of Bridgetown. Totiies is lighted wit h 
gas. The prinoipul street rung down the Idll to the brnlge, and is 
pav€?d; severtil of the houses are aucieiit, with upper sLorios projecting 
over the footpath, and siipjiortod by pjiiiir.s. In the main sliect is 
nil ancient gutownj', wliioh was piiroha.*-'eil a few years ngo by Lord 
Seymour (now' tho Itiikc of SonitT.‘!i. t) for 1999/. and presented to 
tho town for tho use of a literary institiito and lil-rary. On uii artifleial 
mound, cotiiiijaiidiiig a line view of llio town and the siirroumiing 
country, is llio cin-ular keep of the ancient cnstlc. Tho Cliurch AV^alk, 
or Exchange, consists of a large room with ten windows fronting the 
street, supported b}' gianite pillais: uiiderueath is a cululmadf^ for the 
niorchunt.^-’. 'The cJiurcli i^ a liandRonio htructnre of late pi i-pondicular, 
having a well-pi*oportioucd lower with pinnacles at the west end. 
There are chapels for Independents and AV' esleyaii Methodists. 'J'heie 
arc ii Grammar school ; an endowed Blue-Ckait Charity school ; 
Nulioiial, British, and Infant schools; and a nieehauics institute with 
a librur}'. There tuc a guildhall and a small jail, a handsome and 
spacious nitirkt:t-house, a small theatre, and an apseuibly-room. An 
island in the river Dart, just below the bridge, is laid out iu an orna- 
mental manner as a garden with walks. The extonsivo giounds 
around the castle are open to the public. Totiie.s lui.s some trade 
ill corn, coal, and culm, w'hich importid, and in cider, which is 
exported. There is a salmon fishery in the river ahovo tho tow*n. 
The market is held on Saturday ; a great cattle-market monthly ; 
fairs are held on May 12tli and October 28th. Races are held 
yearly, Totucs has sent two members to Parliament from tho 23rd 
of Edward I. 

TOTON ICAPAN. [G u atj:m al a.] 

TOTTENHAM. [MiimLiisEX. ] 
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TOUL. [Meubtehe.] 

TOU IjE. [Finibt£sr£.] 

TOULON, a Beaport-town and naval harbour in Franca, on Iho cojist 
of the Mediterranean, capital of the fourth arroiidiarioiiieiit iii the 
dopartineiit of Vur, 42S miles iu a direct line S.S. E. from Paria, ie 
Bituated in 4a“ 7' 18" N. lat., 5" CiG' K. long., and has 45,570 inhabitants 
in the cominniu;, according to the census of 1851. 

Toulon existed in the time of the Komans, and is noticed as a Imr- 
honr in tlie Itinerary of Antoninus, under tlie name of 7Wo Martiaa, 
The geographer of llavuiina cjill.s it simply Telo; and from the ‘Notitia 
Diguitatuin per Qullias,' it appears tliat the principal govcriimont dyo- 
liouso in Oaiil was hciv. (Boiitjunt, * Uecueil des lliutorieiis dea Gaules 
ct de la France/ tom. i.) A bishopric was established here in the 4th 
century, which contiiineil till the Kevoluiiuu : the bisho2> was a 
stifTiiig^in of the archbishop of Aries.* 

Ju the middlii ages 7''oulun was repeatedly ruined by the Saracens, 
and as ofreii rcc »vered from the disaster. Louis XI T., to protect it 
from the pirates of Ihirhiiry, comtneuced the eruebion of a large tower, 
which was compb'ted by Frain^ois 1. In the year 153Git was t:ikcii 
bj' iho < -oustaldo of Pourbon, then coiiimauding the imperial army. 
Lcnri IV. .strengthened tlie fortifications of the town, and formed a 
liarhour for merchant vessels. Louis X I V., designing to make it one 
of the barriers of FiMiice on the side of Italy and tln^ Mediferranoan, 
ost:iblish«‘.d the royal duckyiird, and can soil the whole town to be 
fortilied by Vaubaii. It was attacked without snccess iit 1707 by tlie 
Duke of Savoy by hind at the licad of » i'oriiiidablc army, ami by the 
combined l«htgliHii and Dutch fleets by sea. In 170*{ it was occupied 
by ri detaclimcTit of marines from the JCnglish and Spanish fleets then 
cruising oil the ]>urt, and was subsequently garrisunod by a strong 
force of the English and their allies and of the k^rench royalists. It 
was soon besieged by the French, the artillery being direct'd by 
Napoleon ikmapai'te. The capture of General O'ilnra, and the taking 
of Fort Eguilletlc, on a point of land lietwecn the inner and the outer 
road, obliged the allies to evacuate the town, after burtiiiig the arsenal 
and carrying away or burning iiearl3'^ all the vessels in the harbour. 
The town, iu consequence of its having been given up to the allies by 
the towiiHiiien, lost its rank of capital of tbo department, which has 
never boi'ii n?storcd to it. 

Toulon is open on the south side to the harbours and road, but is 
sh Itercd on the north by the lofty lyiount Phaniii, and on the cast 
and \\\‘st 1)3' hills of less elevation : from its position, iho heat in 
siimiiicr is very great. The road is an inlet of the Mediterranean, 
having its o])ening towards the east; aD<l is divided into two )iarts, 
the inner niid the outer road, by two headlands, which extend into 
the road on eacli side so as to form a iiaiTow strait : on the north siiJe 
of the iiiiifi’ road are the Old Harbour, or mercantile harbour, on the 
oast, constructed by lieurl IV'. ; and on the west tlie Naval Harhoiir, 
constructed by Louis XIV. North of those two harbours is the town. I 
These two inner harbours are separatiMl from the luutM' road and from 
each other by moles or i)icrs : they liave oacsli a narrow entrance, 
passable only by one vessel nt a time ; and there is a passage cominii' 
iilcatiug beta*eeu the two with a swing- bridge. TJie Old 11 arbour is 
Hurroimdcd by a large and liaudsoiiie (iua3', along which, on the north 
or town hide, are a iiumbi-r of good houses. Tlio New or .Naval 
Harbour is Burrniinded by the various buildings connected with it us 
u naval j)ort. On the north side are tlie d<jck3'ar<l and arsenal, eoii- 
taiiiing the various storchoiises for the navy ; covered slips for building 
vehHols ; Bailmakers* and other workshops ; armouries, in which is a 
line collection of uncienl nrnis; the iiav.'il school, with a line library, 
and a collection of inudels of vessels of every kind ; the school of naval 
artillery ; and, on the north side of the dockyard, the ro]ie inauufae 
lory, above 20U0 feet long, built of freestone, with a vaulted roof. On 
the east side of the naval port, and at the eastern extremity of the 
south side, are the bagiie, or convict house, and the hospital for con- 
victs : they iiro built on the moles which inclose the hurbottr, and 
usually contain from 4000 to 5000 convicts. In the same quarter arc 
thive liimiuH for the construction or repair of vessels. The dopdi of 
artillery is on Iho west side of the harbour, and is inclosed iu one of 
the bastions of the town. Itoth town and harbours are surrounded, 
except towards the road, b3» a wall strengthened by bastions, and by 
a ditch. W'ithout the ditch, on the west side, adjacent to the dock- 
yard, is the government bakehouse. At iho soiith-caHtern angle of 
the town new basins, wet docks, and yards for the coustructiou of 
steamers and sailing-vessels have been formed : this quarter is entered 
from the quay along the commercial harbour by a new gate. 

The towu is entered V)3* two gates, the (iate of France cm the north* 
west and the Gate of lb:il3' on the north-east, through which the road 
from Genoa, Nice, and hVejus enterji. Adjciccnt to the town, on the 
north side, is a walled iuclosurc, culled the Entrenched Camp of St. 
Anne : a great number of detached outworks occupy various positions 
round the town, and are considered to form so well arranged a system 
of defence, that the place is regarded as imprognalde. The doj>dt of 
artillery for the land service occupies one of the bastions ou the north 
side of the town, aud there are handsome borracka The Champ de 
Mars, or exercise ground, is on the north-east side, without the walls. 

The older part of the town is in the centre, and is surrounded ou 
the north and east by a wide street or boulevard, ap[>arently occupyiug 
the site of the old town-wall. The southern jiart of this boulevard is 
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called the Cours, which runs from the harbour past the former cathe- 
dml into the Uiio-lii-Fayette, forming a long symmetrical promenade 
bordered with fine trees. East of the Cours are stroete whose regu- 
larity indicates their modern origin ; and on the west side of the old 
town, and north of tho dockyard, are other now streets regularly laid 
out. The streets are well [laved and tlio houses well built ; there are 
some squares, but all small, cxcejit the riaco-d* Amies. Doth streets 
aud squares arc furnished with fountains. 

n'oulon has the ex-cathedral of Notre-Daine, now called L*EgIise> 
Mnjeiire, and three other parish oliurches- -St. -.lean, St. -Pierre, and 
i^t.-Louis. Notre-Dame is decorated by several works of the acniptoi- 
Puget. The front of iho church of St.-Louis has a good colonnade. 
Adjacent to the Egiise-Miijoure is the college, which is a good building! 
There are a marine hospital, a military hospital, a foundling, and 
another hospital ; the ex-cpiscopal palace ; the ollico of the maritime 
pixsfoct, forming one sid*? of the Plaf?c-d*Armes ; a court-house ; an 
exchange ; a town-hall on the quay of the old or luercantilo port ; u 
theatre ; and several bathing establishments. Some of these are out- 
side of the walls of ilie town. Toulon has a ^uiblic library of .SuOO 
volumes, a medical library, a museum of natural histor3', a botiinie 
girden, an observatory eBt:ib1ishod in the naval hospital, a savings 
bank, a munt-de-pictc, and several charitable institutions. 'J'lio la/, t- 
rotto is on the south side of the outer road, at some distance from 
the towu. 

'I'lie business of the place coniieebed with the goveriinieiit establiHli 
incuts is wry great. There arc also manufactures of soap, coarse 
woollens, morocco leather, oliocolatr, vermicelli, and caudles. Mer- 
chant vc.«:scls arc built. Trade is carritai ou in wine, biiiiuly, oil, 
olives, dried fruits, corn, Hour, mid other })roduclioiis of the iieitrh 
hourhood. Tiie low gi'oundH in tlu* iieiglibourliood jiroduco excellent 
vcigeiablcB, ligs, olives, oraiigirs, grapes, and cajiers. 

Toulon ranks as the second naval port in Friuice, and is the residence 
of a number of ollicers coimecLed witli the arlruiiiistratioii of the naval 
departin<.'iit. It has a tribunal of first instance, a tribunal of coinmcrcc, 
and a marine tribunal. Steamers j>ly regularly between 'rouloti anil 
Algiers, Corsica, Italy, and most ])arts of the M editerniueau. 

TO U L( ) N -S U U- A U I tO I J X. [Sa6n i-: kt- Loi k li. ] 

TOUliOUSE, tlie aneicni 7Wy.irt., a cit3^ in Franco, formerly capital 
of the province of Laiigut‘doe, now of the dfqiartmont of llaiite- 
Garoiine, is Kitimied at a distanco of miles S. from Taris, in 
IJF 85' 4<r' N, lat., I'" iSG' 8.V' K. long., and had ^5,554 iuliabitaiiLs iu 
the commune sit the census of lis51. 

Tolosa belonged to the Volctc Tietosages, a Celtic nation. An 
cnormou.s trt\isiiro in gold and silver, dejmsiteJ in the teinjiles or con- 
secrated place-i of the eit3 ', wms seized by the Romans under (JfC|)io, 
n.(\ lun. (.Vnlus GelliuH, * Noctes Atticio,’ HI. ix.) Toulouse was 
afterwards subject to the Romans, the Visigoths, and the Franks, and 
ill the middle ages had counts of its own, vvlio were potentates of 
gre.at importance in the south of Franco. | Lanuukuoc.] 'riie la-t 
historical event of importance eoniieeteil with it wits the battle fought 
(April JOtli, 1814) between the allied army under the Duke of 
Wellington and the French under Marshal Soult, who was defeated, 
and obliged to evacuate the town. 

Toulouse is situated on the right hank of the Garonne, Avliieh, 
llowing from the south, bends westward, foruiing a cro.sceiit, on the 
concave side of which the town stands. As the Canal-dii-Midi, or 
(kiiial-do- Languedoc:, wliich unites the Garonne with the Mediter- 
raiieau, opinis into the I'ivcr a short distsiuce below the town, and han 
its eourse fur some distance paralltd to the river, the site of the town 
and it.s Kuburh.s is a peninsula, inclosed between the Garoiiiit:, close to 
the town, on the west, and the canal ut a little distance ou the nortli 
and east. On the south side, but at somo distance, are tlie heights of 
Poch'David; and on the cast, bc3^oiid the canal, and between it and 
the little river Lcr.s (which Hows parallel to the canal, and falls into 
the Garonne below it), are the heights of Mont Ravy^ ou which the 
lifreost part of the battle of Toulouse, iu 1814, took place. 

The towu and the suburb of SL.-U3qirien, which is on the opposite 
bauk of the river, are inclosed by walls, erected in the middle ages, 
and arc united by u bridge of seven iircbes, the Pout-Nouf, about 8GU 
feet long, erected tiiidor Louis XIV., from the designs of iSouffron, 
which crosBe.s the river iu the middle of the bond. The rivor is liueil 
with baridsome qiia3's. The walls, which have nine gates, were iu 
1H14 toleriibly entire (Napier, •Peninsular War*), but are fast disap- 
peariug in the progress of improvement. Bosidcs St.-(.Jyprien, there 
are several other suburbs. On the south-east side of the town, 
betv/euu tho suburbs 8L-Ktienue and St.-Michel, is the Esjilauado, a 
circular space siiri*ound6d by trees, planted so ns to form four con- 
centric circles, aud having six avenues radiating from it, each with 
four rows of trees, forming three alleys. The streets of the town are 
narrow, crooked, ill paved, and dirty ; tho squares irregular in form ; 
the houses high, built generally of brick iu an old rambling stylo, but 
many are constructed with planks. Tinprovemeuts however have been 
recently cilecied. Uf the squares, the IMace-Royalo, J 'laco-St-George, 
and Plucc-Angoulome are the handsomest. Numerous detached foun- 
taiuB, some of wliich are very handHorric, aud a hundred fountains 
issuing from walls, serve to cleanse and refresh tho streets. 

Tho princijial public buildings are tho cathedral, tho capitol or Ilotol- 
de-Yillu, tho cx-archiupiscopal jialuco, aud tho church of the Grauds 
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Aii^ustinB, uow occupied aa a muBcutn. The nave and portal of the 
catUciIral are more ancient than the choir. The choir, erected in the 
ITith century as part of a new edifice designed to replace the older one, 
U deBcribcd by tho same author aa ono of the most beautiful in 
France. The choir ia not in a line with the nave; ao that the whole 
structure has a veiy irregular figui'o. Tho town-hull, or capitul, ia 
uliiiobt entirely a modern building, ort-cted on tho alto of a more ancient 
our. It lias a front of about 3S0 feet long by ] 28 feet high, and ia of 
iiioHt imposing appeai’anco. A gallery termed ‘ Oaloric dcs T1 lustres,* 
ii 4 .vet a]>art for busts of thoso persona, natives of the city or connected 
with it, wh€»m the town has thonglii worthy of tho honour of a place. 
I’he cx-r»alace of the archbishop, uow occupied by the prefect of the 
<iepartmcnb, is tho handsorricst modern building after the capitol. 
The museum in the cloister and church of the (Iraiids Augu.stiua cuii- 
taiiis a number of antiquities, which have been collected in tho 
department. Besides thea.) edifices may bo noticed tho theatre, the 
ih'W coiirtdiouaos, tJio veterinary achool, tho church of La-Uoradti, 
lip.ilt on tho aito of an ancient heathen toniple, and tliat of St. Saturniii, 
i!in iuiorior of which is very iinprosaivc ; the vast hospitals of tho 
lli>tol-Uicu anti SL-Josrph-do-la-Giave, tho liaXiaele anil Ohuteau coni- 
niills, the Calvinist chapel, tho syiiHgogiio, tlic abattoirs, and tho 
bridge and bas-relief at the junction of tho Cuiiabdii-MidL and the 
Cjiiijil-de-r.ricniici. This latter oaiial, which is very short, connoct.s 
the Caron’ic at the mill of Bnzacle. adjacent to the town wall, with tho 
('.iiial-dii-Midi. Jn tho I le-de-Toiinis, a siiiiill island in tho Oaroiine 
o|ipi).sito thf^ town, and indeed forming jiart of it (for tlic island is 
covercil with buildings), arc the ruins of tlic ('asLlc of Nurboiiuais, 
the Jbriiief residi-nee of the ccmiibs uf TouloiiHe. Toidouao h;i,s acarcely 
any ivnuiins of l{oinaii buildings. There are a large public garden, 
ii botsiuic gartieii, rich f'specially in plants from the Pyronecs, and in 
exotics, wliciv courses on instruction in botany are given ; an obser- 
vatory and a public walk, ‘ Cuur.s Dillon,' in the Faubourg SL-Cyprieii, 
on the bank of the (bircinue. 

T(ndous<! has bell-fouiidries and cop]>or-niills, a very large manufactory 
of sicivles, tiles, and other hardwares, au<l a iiiitiiber of establi.^liuieiits 
for difli'iviit branriics of the irou'iimiiufacttiro ; i»rintiiig-olUceH, oil- 
nnlls, brjuidy-distilleries, breweries, dye-houses, tan-yards, rope -walks, 
Jlour-niills ; niiiiiu factories of wax, wax-caudles, papor-ljaiigiiiga, oil- 
cloth, musical strings, morocco leather, cotton- and wuollcn-yani, 
bliinki bs, couiitiTpanes, ])riii tod cottons, hats, straw-hats, tfarthciiwarc, 
(lorctd.aiii, and siiuir. Trade is i^arricd on with Spain, with the ports 
of l*orde;iux and J\1ai'sci]l(% and with the interior: the Spanish trade 
IS tin* most iiuporlaiit. The cldcf exfiort is of wheat and iloiir, the 
]inidinv of the auiToimding eouitry, which was eminent for its pro- 
ductivcncHS in corn as early as in the time of Ciesar. (*De Bell, (xal].,’ 

I. In.) 'i’uulouse is celebrated also for its d nek liver ]iics, of which a 
gri-at number are sent to other ]>arts of France. There are two great 
iiiarkcU in the year for llowia's ami saU.-[)ork ; and eiglit fairs, includ- 
ing four or eight days each, and two of three days; one of the eighU 
d:i 3 ' fairs ia an inipurtaiit fair for wool and w'oolleu-clotli. By uitiaii.s 
of the CsLiial-dn Midi ami the Garonne, Toulouse hits reatly water cuin- 
liiiniication with the Muditerraiieaii and Atlantic porta of France. A 
railway in coinve of construction from Bonlcaux to Cetto jiiiasea 
through ^\)iiloiisc. 

"i’linlonso is the chief town of the department ; it ia the seat of a 
High Court, wlioso jurisdiction comprehends the departiueiits of 
Aricgc, Jlantc-Garoiiiie, *J\irii, and 'rarii-ct-Garoiiiie, and of a Uiiivei'- 
rity-Acadomy, the limits <if whicli embrace the depai*tnients just 
named, find also those of Aveyron, Gers, hot, ami lluulea- Pyrenees. 
Jt is also the hoad-qnai tors of the 1 2th Military Division, comprehend- 
ing till! deparlmonls of llautv-Garoiiiio, Lot, Tarn, and Taru-et- 
Gaiuiine. Jt has an assi/.e-coiirt, a chamber and tribunal of coiu- 
inerce, a tribunal of first instance, a mint, and several liscal goverii- 
iiicnt ottici!s. 'J'hero are a royal cannon foundry, an arsenal, and an 
artillery school. 

iSt. Satiirninus, the first bisho]i of Toulouse, stillercd martyrdom, 
A.n. 2;i(); Lho city did not attain to metropolitan rank till the 1-lth 
centniy. The ]»roviiici-H of Tuulouso ami iCarboime are under tho 
ai'clihishop of 'J'oulouse and Niirbouno. 'J'lie arclidiocesu iuehiilcH the 
deparlmout of Daute-Garouiie, and the archbishop's siiHragaus are the 
bi.sliops of JVIoutaubaiJ, I'ainiers, and Cui'cassoiiue. 

'J'ouloiise posReHse.s many eRtubiisluiieiits for public iuatruciion ; and 
there! are several l(!arucd sucietic.s which distribute prizes. 'J'he most 
eminent of these is the. Academic dcs .loux Floraiix, or Society of the 
J''lorul Games, instituted in 1823. The poetical contests lield by the 
society were either established or revived by (3i5mouce Isaure, a young 
lady of family, who devoted her proyicjrty to form a perpetual endow- 
ment for these games, whicli arc still kept up. ^'here aro an academy 
of iuscripiioiiH, sciences, and belles-lettres ; an academy of iiaiuling, 
Hculpture, and arciiitei:ture ; au endowed college, a seminary for tho 
priesthood, a secondary school of medicine ami surgery, schools uf 
chemistry, and midwifery ; and societies of medicine, uf the line arts, 
>nid of agriculture, 'i'oiilouso has a public library contaiiiiug about 
fi0,000 volumes, and many printing and iiublishiug oflices, a botouio 
garden, u depiirtmental uur.sery, a tiicmt-de-pit.He, two hospitals, an 
orphan asylum, and an observatory, wdierc courses of iuatructioii on 
astronomy nro given. 

TOUllOolNG. [NoiiJJ.] 


TOURNAk {Doomik)f au important town in the province of 
Tlattiault^ in the kingdom of Belgium, 160 miles by railway S.W. from 
Brussels, and 47 miles S. from Ghent. This town was called Tornacus 
in the 5th century, when it was seized by the barbarians who overran 
GauL It was among the early acquisitions of the Franks, and was 
for a while the capital of Clovis. Jt was besieged ami taken (1513) 
by tho English under Henry Vi II. Having reverted to the French, 
it was again taken (1521) by the count of Nassau, one of the geiienils 
of tho emperor Charles V. and ceded by the treaty of Madrid (1525) 
to the emperor. During tho religious troubles of tho Netherlands, 
the Protestants committed great disorders hero (1566) ; and the town, 
having joined in tho revolt against Spain, was taken (1581) by the 
Diiko of T'arma, and roiniiiiied under the dominion of Spain. It was 
taken by Louis XIV. (1667) and cede*] to France by tho peace of 
Aix-la-Chapolle (1668): but having been ngain taken (1709) by tho 
allies under Marlborough and IflugiMio, it was at the peace of Utrecht 
(1713) ceded with tho re.st of the Sjuinish Netherlands to Austria. Jt 
was taken (1715) by the French uiid«.‘r Jjoiiis XV., but restored at tho 
peaco of Aix-la-Chapolle, 1748. It was repeatedly taken ( 1792-9 J) in 
the early part of tho war of the French revolution. 

Tournay is situated on the Schelde, which divides the town into 
two parts, the old town on the left bank and the now town on tho 
right : tlie old town occupies tho site of the Tornacus of tho iincioiils: 
the now town is of later oi4giu, and is distinguished from the old by 
the iieatncHs ami straightness of ite streets, by its well-built houses, 
ami by its handsome quay planted with trees, which forms the most 
frequented proiueniide of tho city. The catli»!dral in the old town is 
a huge ami fine gothic building with several towers, Hiirmountod with 
spires. The interior of the church is adorned with some of the 
paiiitiugs of ItulKui.'i, several fine luarblo sculptures, and a profusion 
of finely executed ornamental carvings. The tomb uf the Frankish 
king Cliilddrie T. was discovered nearly two centuries ago, in tleimdish- 
ing au olil iioiise, near the cathedral. The church of St.-Martin, tlie 
episcopal ]>alacc, the towii-iiall, the bell tower, and the ho^pitel for 
old elergyincii, are among the other juincipal edifices. The town ia 
fortified, anil is entered by sev. ii gates : it has several suburbs. 

The ]>o])ulation of Tournay is about 40,000. The manufactures of 
tlie tiiwn are important, and eoinpreheml wooileii-HtiifiM, cotton-yarn, 
priiiteii cottons, dimities and other cotton goods, caipots, hosiery, 
iincii, swanskin, paper, lials, leatlier, eurthenwari!, porcelain, oil, 
liqueurs, bronze, &e. There ui*c dye-housis and lime-kiliis, and 
several lat'ge lluur-mills. (.^iiHidemble trade is carried on. Vessels 
of 150 tons r- aeh the town by the Schelde, and it is connected by 
railways with all tin* iinjiortuut towns of Belgium and the north of 
France. The town has a commeivial court, a crlnunber of commerce, 
ail exchange, a theatre, an academy of drawing, sculpture, ami archi- 
tecture, an orphan house, five hospitals, several churches, and a public 
library of 22.000 volaines. Tournay is the seat of a bi.shopric which 
dates from 1-hc 5tli century ; the binhop is a siiilragan of the arch- 
bishop of Mechelen or Maliiies. 

ToUKXuN. I Lot-kt-G AUONNL.] 

T( )U RN US. [Saone- kt-Doiiij:.J 
'ro I J KS. [ Ind i« IS- r: r- 1 jOI re. ] 

TG\V-LA\V. [Dukjiam.J 

'rGWUlCSd'JOR, Northamptonshire, a market-town and tho seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in the parish uf Towcostnr, is situated oil the 
right bank of the river Tow, in 52“ 8' N. hit., O'* 59' W. long., distant 
8 miles S.S. W. from Northampton, 60 miles N.W. from London by' 
road. The population of the town in 1851 was 2478. The living is 
a vicarage in tho arclideacoury of Nurtlianiptoii and dioeese of 
Peterborough. 'I'owcester Pour-Jjaw Union coiitaina 23 flllrj^•heH and 
townships, with an area of 42,216 acre.s, and a 2 R>j>niatiou in 1851 of 
12.806. 

Tuweester apjiears to have been the Roman station, l.acbodorum. 
The town coubaiiLs some well-built houses and shup.s, and is lighted 
with g;is. The church is a neat building, with a tower 90 feet high ; 
the nave is curly English, the chancel decorated, and tho rest of tho 
church perpendicular in style. There are chapels for Wesleyan 
Metliodiste, Baptists, and liidepeiideuts, a Grammar school, and 
Nationid schools. The niaiiufuctiirc of pillow-lace, an<l of boots and 
slices foi* exportation, aro tlie chief employments in the town. The 
market is on Tuesday; fairs are held on May 13tli, October 29tb, and 
Oil Shrove Tuesday. A county court ia hold in the town. 

ToW Y, 111 V F U. [Caermartuensuiue.] 

>WVN. [MKRlOSK'niiUlIRE.] 

TJIAJANO'PgLI, a small town in European Turkey, situated on 
the Maritza between Adriauople and Luos, and a place of no irnpori- 
auce except that it marks the site of the ancient Trajanopofis. TJio 
ancient town was most probably built and adoniod with beautiful 
buildings by the emperor Trajan. Trajaiiopolis was situated on the 
ITebriis, at a little distance north of tho pass which is formed by this 
river through the range of Mount Rhodope, and about 40 miles from 
its mouth. In the 4th century a.u. 'IVajanopolis was still a consider- 
able town, and so it Avas in the time of Constantine Porpbyrogexiitus. 
An ancient aqueduct still remains near Trajanopoli. 

TltAJANO'i^OLIS, or SELl'NUS, was the most western town of 
Cilicia. Tho emperor Trajanus having died at Soliuua, this town was 
for some time called 'IVajanopolis. It was situated at the mouth of 



tLe river Selinup, on a steep rock| surrounded on three sides by the pass of the liotlieii-Tliunn, or the ‘ Red Tower,' the most remarkable 
■ea, mid it was renowned for its commerce and navigation. Jts of ali. Formed by the narrow valley of the Alt, it begins near the 
present name is SeltmL village of Roitssa, or Oebsenkopf in Trausylvauia, and it ends near the 

Hamilton discovered the ruins of a large ancient city (which he convent of Kosia in Wullauhia. The length of this puss is 11 leagues, 
give 8 strong reason to lieliuve vvas called TrajanopoHn) about 20 miles and tbe greater part of the road is hewn in the rock. 4. The jiass 
HS-W. from tlie Morad'Dagh, the ancient Dindyniene, and near the of Fortschwar, or Teraburg, in the district of Kronstadt. 6. ThepasH 
source of the Banas-Chai, a feeder of the Heudcrch. Its site is of Tomosch, south of Kronstadt, formed by the valley of the river 
marked by tlio nuidem Ahnt-Kieui, situated near the northern Tomosch. G. The pass of Rosiiu, in the district of Kronstadt. The passes 
extremity of the Bonrgas-Dagh, and a little west of K. long, of Oytosch, Qymosch, and Faritsch, or Bercezk, lead into Moldavia, 
Ptolemy mentioiiH a IVnjanopolis in M^-sia, the site of which could and the Burgo pass makes the communication with Bukowina. ' 
never be fixed, in coiiseipieiicr of an error in his longitude. Celhirius's Traiisylvaaia is a tublo-land bouudod on the east and the south 
conjecture that it was not in Alysiii but further cast in I'hrygia Major by tbe principal range of the Carimthians ; on the north b}’ a branch 
seems verilie*! by BamiJton’s discovery. of the Carpathians, which beginning at Mount Oallatz, stretches wost- 

(11iimi1toit,iV(%sr«7rArj<t in Asia Minoi\ vol. i. pp. llfMlO.) ward as far as Mount FJeska, and thence to the north-west as fur 

TRALKE, Ireland, the chief town qf Kerrj*, a niarkel-towii and sea- Alount Preirosza in Hungary ; and on the west by an extensive SYstem 
port, a ])ariiiiii)eutni'y borough, and the seat of a I'oor-Liiw Union, is of inouiitaius which is composed of three large groups. The first or 
situated on the river l.ea, in .'52*' If/ N. lai., »" 43' W. hiiig., distant southern group begins near Mount Kosztiim, in 46" 33' N. lat., 22 ’ 
by road G2 miles S.W. by W, from Limerick, ISl.]. miles W.fc5.W. from K. long., Ktrctching to the north ns far as the river Maros ; tbe eentre 
Unblin. The borough retiims one member to tlie ]in)ierial Farlia- of this group, Aloiint Kiiska-Poynna, is 1)300 feet, or perhaps JMJOU feet, 
ment. Tbe population was 0967 in 1861. The borougli is under the | high. The second grou]> lies botwceii the Maros in the south, and 47 ' 
management of a board of 21 couiTnissioncrs. Tralee Poor-ljnw Union < N. lat. in the north, sending out lofty and extensive branches to tin: 
comprises 39 electoral divisions, with an ari'U of 221,846 acres, and a east and to the west. The thiril group begins in 47^’ Al. bit., and 
pojiulation in 1841 of 71,020; in 1861 of 68,645, stredches as far as 47“ 35' N. hit.; the Houthcrii part of it is called tlu' 

The town consiKts of several strci;ts, four of which meet in a small | Retiss Muniitiiiiis, and the northern part known by the German nauu; 
square. The main strec'ts are spacious and well Luiilt, and the whole j of the Bueh-gebirgo. Between the nortlieru slopes of the liiicL' 
place has been innch inipiov<rrl of late years. Q^lie casth^ grcjuiids, on j gebirge and Aiouut i'leska in the cast, lies the valley of the t^zanio.s, 
the south side of the town, have been laid out os a promenade for the I which is one of tbe few larger passes between Transylvaniii aiui 
i ulmbilants. Tbe parish ckureli is a large and handsome building, I Hungary, another being funned by the valley of the riVer Maros, 
with a sqnnn' lower, 'i’liere are two spiicion.s Roman Catholic chapels, [ The middle of 'J'rausylvauiu is traversed liy several parallel raiigfs of 
a presentation iiiitiiiery, chapels fur iVrsbyteriuii.^, ludepeiideiiis, and I motiii tains, which, being links between the Carpatliians in the ea.-t., 
Wesliyujj Methodists, several Free schools, the county court house, | and tJie inonnlaiu.s on the west frontier, give to tlic country the asprcl 
the coutity jail, I arracks, the ccuiutv club and news-room, a market- I of a gigantic gridiron. 'J'lie direction of these rniigcs is gtrucnilly Iroiii 
liouse, a county iiilirmary, a fever bospital, a neat row of almshouses, ; norih-eaHt to south-west ; the elevation of the Hiiminits is less than 
and the Union workhoiiso. | that of the Carpathians, and in many districts they are mere hilis. 

At the west end of the town is ;i basin, Yvhicb vessels of 390 tons j I'he iii'st or northern of these ranges begins at Mount Jlistriksura in 
burden reach by a Hhi]>-(:Hiial from tbe bay. The custom-house is at the cast, ami joins the wcsUini sysU in in 4(i'' 30' Ai. lat. ; it is not 
Blcniiei villa, 'flie )iort carries on an cxti-nsive trade iu grain, flnur, interrnpti’d by any river ‘or plain, ami separates the valley of the 
bacon, and other exports. 'J’he chief article of import from Great j iSzamos, or the northernmost part of the country, from the valley of 
Britain is coal ; the foreign imports are mainly timber, deals, and ■ the Maros. The Kecoiid Jic.s between the Maros and the river Little 
staves. In 1863 there were registered as belonging to the {lorl 13 j Ivuckcl ; the third is between the LitlJo Kockel and the Great 
vcskcIh of 790 tons. Luring 1863 there eutcM'cd the fiurt 243 sailing* | Kockel; and the fourth forms a barrier between the Great Kockrl 
veSEicls of 14.630 tons, and 0 steam-veFsels of 1248 tons; and there j and the Alt. J'lains are rare in Truusylvania. Rxleiisive tracts of 
cleared 178 sailing-vessels of 14,112 tons, and 6 Hteam-vi^ssels of 1040 I the hilly and mountainous parts are covered with forestH, the lai'i'cct 
tons. Tralee* caiTies on an extensive retail trade with the surrounding | of which arc those of Jlieku, Hurgit, I'arayde, Aiikoane, and Zcidiie. 
district. It Las three breweries and a distillery. The markets ai*e • /iVrc7X— -All the. rivers t>f Transylvania are tributaries of the Laniibo, 
well supplied with fip.li. TLe county ussizos and quartt?r sessions are 1 either flowing directly into this river, or joining the Theiss ; a few, of 
held in the town, and petty sessions every Wednesday. A'airs are held i little importance, join other ulflucnts of the Danube. The 
on May 3rd, August 4th, Getober 9ib, .Nov( inbcr 7tli, ami December I (Maros) lias its sources on the eu.stcrii frontier at the foot of Mount 
13th. Tuesday and Saturday are the inarkct-dnys. ibices arc lield | Tarku, or Tutarrhsgo. It runs first north-west and west for about 4 li 
near tbe town, and a yearly regatta in the ba 3 \ ' iiiileH, and afterwards soiith-we.'it, west, aud suuth'soiiih-wc.'-t for 

A l)oiiiiiiicau friary was founded at Tralee in 1213 by John Fitz- j upwards of 100 miles till it reaches Karlsbnrg ; from this town U* it.- 
Thomas, Olio of the great (jcrahline family. Tlie kiiieliLs of 8t. John junction with the 'I’lieiss at S/egediii it lias a generally west course, 
of Jerusalem had a commuiidery in the neigh boiirhooil. Tbe Earl of The whole length of this river is above 300 mih*.s, but its course wit hin 
Dcsmoiid had a castle here, which having come, on the forfeiture of Transylvania is only from 180 to 190 inile.s. Tbe mouth of the M.aro.-; 
the earl, into the hands of Sir Jidward iJenny, served as a place of at Szcgediii is GOO feet wide, and it becomes navigable for boat^: at 
refuge for the Ahiglisli fauiilie.s resident in and about the town wlieu Karlsburg : it cmitains abundance of ilsh, ami it ljriiig.s down particli w 
Tralee was entered by tho insiirgents in the great ]*ebcllioii of 1G4]. of gold. The most important of its southern tributary rivers is the 
The caM.lft held out for six months, but wms at last obliged to surrender, AWL./, which receives the JMtlc Aorkrf. Gn its uurlhern side 


The town was soon after burned. Tralcc Castle is on the Houtb-east 
of the town. 

TUAT.LES. [IvAiiiA.] 

Tit AM G 1 i K [ \V A non ko kj j.] 

TU A K COHO. [ Bki 9 a . J 

TUA NEN T. [ I Iadm.n otonsh i iu;.] 

TBANT. [Kaut, Tkuiia ni.] 

TKA N QUEBAlt. | Catinatic.] 

TIIA NhYLVA'NIA, a crowiiluiid of the Austrian empire, lies 
bctwion 46" 12' and 47“ 42' N. lat., 22“ 16' and 26“ 29' E. long. Its 
greatest 'length from north-west to soiiib-eiisl i» 194 miles, and its 
grentfst breatlth from west to east is 184 niih s. It is bounded N. by 
Hungary, K. by Ihikowiua and Aloldavia, H. by WallachJa, aud W. by 
the \\ oiwodcscbnft of Hervia and the Teniesvar Bauat. The area is 
23,336 Fcpinrc miles, and the ]iopidation, according to an oiilcial return ; 
for 1854, amounted to 2,974,202. 

Transylviini.'i is the wci-tern j>ari of the Roman Dacia. It was so 
named by the Hungarians, irom ihc circiiiubtance of its lying ' beyond * 
or on the eastern side of the * woodi d * inuuntuiiis that separate it 
from Hungary, ^'he Uerman name is Hiebenbiirgeii. 

Mountains . — The range of the CarpatJiian Alonutains, which inclose 
Transylvania on the cast and south, are dcKcribed under CAiirATUiAN 
Mountains. The passes by which the range is crossed uie of great 
military importance, being the only W’ays of ctommunicatiun between 
Transylvania on one side, and Aloldavia and Walluchia on the other 
side. The following lead to Wallachia: — 1. The puss of Zuikan in 
the valley of the HatriCg. This pass is called the *lron Door,* on 
account of the high and steep I’ocks by* which it is bounded. 2. The 
pass of Yalkan, near tho village of Krivadia, famous for the bloody 
defeats which the Turks have suffered there in different wars. 3, The 


the Alaros receives the A rct////o.'r, wliiuh lias it.^ .sourci'H in tho west on 
the frontiers of Hungary, and which flows eastward in a dircctiou 
opposiLe to that of tho Alaros. 'J'lio lower purl of tho Araiiyo.s is 
navigable. 

The iSVcmrWi (Szamos) is formed by the junction of the Great and 
I the Littlii Szamos. 'Tho (Jiraf iSmmox comes from kloniiL Knhibcrg, 
[ or (hilliitz, in the district of Bislritz, in the iiorlh-costcrii curuor of 
I Tratisyivaiiiii, aud runs HOtith-W'e.si as far as Docz, where it is joined 
by the iattlo Szumi>8, tho sources of which are at the foot of Mount 
Kalatii, in tbu district of Klaiiseuburg, on the frontiers of Hungary* 
The direction of the Little Szamos is nortli-east. From Deez the 
united stream first luiis north-west, then south-wcBt, and at last iiortJi, 
till it reaches the frontiers of iJuiigary a little above Hzuda : it joins 
the Thcis!»H at the village of Aputi. The whole length oi^ tlie Hzamo.s 
is upwards of 200 miles, and three-fourths of its length are within 
Transylvania. The At.t (Alula), which forms tlie subject of a separate 
article, rises in the Carpathians, near the sources of the Great Szamos. 
Its i;dngtli is about 260 miles, and abfiui 134 miles are within Tiunsyl- 
vania. The navigation on the Alt within Transylvania has many 
obstaclep, tho bed of the river being full of rocks, part of which liowever 
have been blown np by order of the Austrian govemment. This river 
aOords a natural couiiiiunication betwtcu southern Trausylvauia aud 
Wallachia uiid t. e Danube, and is therefore of great importance for 
ooiiitnercc, especially as the valley of tho Alt is the most fertile and 
the most civilised part of Trausylvauia, being almost entirely inhabited 
by German colonists. I'hc whole M'allachiaii jiart of the river however 
is still in a state of primitive wildness. Thei’e are some lakes of im- 
portance. The Lake of 11 ados in tho county of Doboka is 16 tuilcs 
lung ; the Lake of St. Anna near Lazarfalva in the country of the 
I Szcklcrs is 10 miles long and as many broad ; the Li^e of I’iritsch in 
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the Carpathians is renowned for the gas which its surface exhales, and 
wliicli suffocates birds that fly over it : the Ilolt-Maros is a lake formed 
),y the Maros near Karlsburg. 

CliiMtte. — Tlie temperature is generally very variable. The summer 
is very hot, but even then in the western and sontbern parts of the 
roiintry, the nights are cold ; in winter tho cold is almost insujiport- 
Cold winds prevail in the spring and autuTnn, and they blow 
with great regularity- Dreadful storms followed by severe cold 
frequent; they have given the name to a district called llurzcnhind, 
or ‘ the country of tho storms/ 

SiiiL and Commerce , — IMie south om and western parts 

Mi'c init^rHCcted by hills which contain pleasant valleys, and tho soil is 
Ilf great fertility : tho eastern and northern parts and a narrow tract 
iiJoug the westoni frontier are covered with forosts, and the soil is 
pLoiiy in many districts; but even tbo stony surface is covered 
a layer of soil which roq tiers it fit for ngricultiirc. Tho 
cliiof minerals arc iron, lead, copper, quicksilver, sulphur, silver, 
gold, and rock-salt. Salt is made from 112 salines. Near tho foot 
Ilf the (/nrpatlnans are many mineral and warm sjirings, and caverns 
iillfd wiili carbonic acid gas. There are scrpcntiiifi, topiizes, chryso- 
litrs, emeralds, and nnicthysts in tho high nionntnins ; agates, 
iqiiils, chalcedony, and carntdiaiis in ilie hills .and rivers. HcKidos 
ciiormoiiB quantities <if timber, I'ransylvaiiia jirodiices wheal, barley, 
<*i>rn, oats, millet, and iriaize; apples, pears, and other fruits in 
iilMUidaiice ; wine and tobacco, especislly in the valley of the Alt, 
)«ith <if oscelJcnt quality. Horned cattle are bred in great numbers. 
Sliecp arc nurrieruuB. and tlicir flesli has that aromatic tiisto which 
distinguishes the shceji tliat feed on the mountainous pastiire-groiiuds 
iirsontlii-m Kuro]io. 'Phere are fish, wild and lame fowl, and game of 
:dl sorts, in ahiiiidanco ; wolves an* frequent in the (Carpathians, and 
I vc!i hears iiiitl lynxes aiqiear. Tho horses are of small size, hut 
swiff. .Maiiiifact.urc.s scarcely exist, oxcef)i m the valley of the Alt, 
AvlitTc the Germans )iroduoi» sinne line ilyed cloths utid cotton, fidt 
flats, leather ware, and a considcraiilc quantity of linim. The com- 
merce with Walhichia, l^lnldavia, and Turkey is of sonic importance. 

/firiftltius nml PofndaHon,-~-Vho crowrd.ind is divided into JO circles, 
which, with their siilnHvisons and population, arc as folhiws 

Circle's. Arriinilistoineitls. • J‘iiptii:i(i(iii. j 
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:nv Widlachs slid MoMaviuii.-, who are the modern representatives of 
UiL ancient J >aciaiis ; about two-eighth.s an* M.-igyars ; and uiie-cighth 
(h*rin:ins. ''J'licrc are mixed with these, about l^rdiO i^erh.s and other 
slaves. piiOU Armenians, riO,UU() Gij»sies, and 71HK1 Jews. With rc'gard 
to i-eliLdon, the jiopuhitioii is divhled in rniiiid niiiuliers as follow’.s : — 
2:^1, Km liomaii and (Jreek (Cat holics, all of whom acknowledge 

the su|»reinacy id the Poj^e ; 72"), 700 Sehisuiatio Gn ek.s; 220,000 
1/Ulheraiis ; :!r»S,000 (Calvinists, 41,01)0 Fiiitariaiis, and 7000 Jews. 

The former uiul still popular divi.sion of 'J'raiisylvaiiia was llu’oe- 
fold : 1. 'I’lie (Country of the Hungarians; 2. The Country of the 

iSzeklors ; 3. The (lountry of tlie Sa.vunH. 

1. The Country of the Hiiiigariana occupies tlie northern, inid<Ile, 
and Hoiith-wcHlcru ysiris of Transylvania. ’'Plio prificipal towns in it 
an-. Ktamenhurtj [OIiATtsknhi kc! |. Karlnhnrtj^ or Wtitfsenhurt/f a 
PtroTigly-furtitied town, with 12,001) inhabitants, on the Maros. It has 
a mint., oh.scrvatory, public liVirary, mid is the scat of the Uomaii 
Catholic bishop of Trans^dvania. The citadel is built on a lieiglit 
above the town. In the environs are the richest gold-mines of 
Knropo. JVatjtf-JiInifcd, with fiOOO inhabitants and a (^dviuist college. 
Vitrlivtif (Oi’cdintyt) is in tho beautiful valley of Hatzeg, on the site 
of Zarmice-Otrthiisa, tho capital of the ancient .i)aciaii.s, and the 
Cl])ia 'Prahina of the Jtoinaiis. [Dacia.] The environs arc full of 
Hotnan annquities, among which the most remarkable arc the remains 
of nil ampliithcatro, and the foundation of a Itomau house containing 
the pavement of two rooms, which are in fine mosaic, rcpresniitiiig 
scenes from tho Greek mythology. This house was discovered in 
lS2*k Thorenhury {Thorda)t on tho Araiiyos, is a large markct-towii, 
witli about 8000 inhabitants, and rich mines of rock'.«;iU. Dmn, a 
market-town, with about (>000 inhabitants, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Great and Little Szamos. There ar<^ salt-works and 
ndiicR near it. Szilagy-Sseg, a fortified town, further defended by a 
cast le, is situated in the north of tho Country of tho Tluiignrians, ou 
tho river Szilagy, a feeder of tho Szamos : poymlation about nOllO. 

2. The Country of the Szoklcrs (E'nrs Siculurum) is bounded on the 
north and north-west by part of the country of the ilungariaus, and 


oxton^ from it to the CarpatUiaus, when it border* upon Moldavia 
and Wnllaohia. The pnaeipal town is Nennuirkt, or Afarot- Vazjirhdv 
with 10,000 inhabitanto: it contains the chief neat of juiitiao of the 
country of the Szoklera, a liomau Catholio gymuasiui'u, a Calvinist 
oollego, 11 miuernlogical museum, and a public library, the largest and 
best in Transylvania. Udkarvdy, also called Szekelg, and by th« Gor- 
mans Ober Jldtgeny has a handsome town-hall, a Calvinist churcli and 
college, two Catholic churches, a convent, (Mtholic seminary, and fiOOO 
inhabitants, many of whom are tanners and shoemakers. The town is 
situated ou the loft bank of tho Groat Kookel, 40 miles K.S.R. fiom 
Neuiuarkt. 

3. Tho Country of tlie Saxons. The main or southern part of it is 
bounded on the cast and north-oost by the country of the Szoklers ■ 
oil tho north and west by the country of the Hungariiius; and on the 
south by Wallachiu. Another Htnalb r part, the district of Bistritz, 
lies in tho iiorth-e.asterii corner of Traiisvlviini:i, ou the frontier of 
Ilukowina. [IlisTiuTZ.] The country of ‘tho Saxons is popularly 
divided as follows :—l, Wi iiiliind, with tho capital Schiissbiirg ; 2, 
Altland, with tho capital Heruianustiult ; 3, Land vor clem Waldo 
with the capital Miihlenbach ; 4, llurzeiiland, with tho capital 

Kronstadt. 

The principal towns of the Country of the Saxons aro the following : 

llziiMANKSTADi, the Capital of Transylvania. The village of ildtaii, 
near Hermuiinstadt, is I'eiiowiied for the gigantic size of its inhal)itaiitBl 
M Uhleiibarh.^ about 30 rnilc's N.W. from Hermannsladt, and about (i 
miles S. from Karlsburg, is a walled free town, with about .*>000 
inhahitaiits, who have several breweries. Tho town stands ou the 
right bank of the Miiblenhuch, a feeder of the Miirnsch. Krtmetadt. 
ICaoNHTAnT.J tivkussbitrg (Segesvar), on the Gi-eat Jvuckel, in a beuii- 
tilul valley, witli fiuOO iiiliahi rants, lias man u fa dories of cotton and 
cloth; wine is marie in the environs. JUsfritz is the subject of a 
separate article. [ilisTKiTZ.] Jh'ous, or Szatt-Zvaros, a well-built town, 
with a large csisMe and about hUOl) inhahitunts, U situated on tho left 
hank of a small feeder t)f the Miirosoh, in 4.0" *11)' 4u'' N. lat., 23“ 13' 
3h'' K. long., 4.b miles W. from Hermaiiustadb. 

Tliat tr.ict of 'J'l-aiisylvania w^hich lies on the fi-ontier of Moldavia 
and Walluchia belongs to the Austrian Military J''riiuticr, and 1ms a 
He])arate atlmiuistraiioii with regard to military iifiairs. 

J/iMorg.‘ -The early history of Transylviiniii has been given under 
Dacia. Krorn the htli century it was successively occupied by the 
Goths aud Hiiuh, and remained at last in the hands of the rulov/.iuns, 
or Ketshenegiie-«, who wtsre a Turkish tribe. When the Magyars 
conquered the eoiintry between the Carpathians ami Or?rmniiy, they 
also settled in 'rransylvania, and subdiu-d or drove out tho Petshe- 
iiegues; however, Transylvania became iiidejxnident of Hungary until 
it was conquered by king Stephen 1. in 100 1. John Zapolya, disputing 
the crown of Hungary tvith Ferdinand 1. of Austria, wus siqipcirteci 
by the 'J'urks, and he at hist compelled Ferdinand to allow him to 
jiosscss 'I'raiisy'lvania as an imlopendeiit principality. IJnt Zapolya 
w.is I’oreod in Ids turn to aeknowledgo hiinaclf a vassal of the OstuauJis. 
During LOU years 'I’raiisylvania was governed by jirinces of tho houses 
of Zapolya and Ihitliori ; uiitl some of her jirinces, especially lietlcn 
Gabor and George Kago/.i, wore dangerous oiieuiics of the house of 
Austria. l.ropold I. conqui-red 'rransylvania in JtiS7, and the IVirte 
was obliged to renounce her bupreuiaey over it by tho peace of Carlo- 
witz ill Transylvania however became only a vassal state of 

Austria until the death of lier last prince, Michael A|uifi JL, who died 
in l7i3. Ill 170.) the empress Maria Theresa erected Transylvania 
into a grand jiriiieijia lity. 

Alter thi^ couqucht nl Transylvania by Stoplion J., the country was 
ulmo.st entirely depopulated, hut it was grailndly ivjieojilrd by 
Gcriiian aud other foreign eoloiiisls. The lirsL- arrival of the Ijcrmaii 
eoloiiisis i.s generally saiil to liave takou place in Ji -1.3 from West- 
phalia, the Jjower Khiiie, and the Low CaiiiitrJcH, some also from 
Lower S:ixony\ Tlio Szeklers are said to he dcseeiidiints of tho 
TurkisJi J’l^tsliciioguc'', Avho were allowed liy the M.'igyars to reiiiaiu 
in the country ou condition of guarding tl)o frontier against the 
inv:i..siiJiis of the eastern barbari.ms. 

TJtAPAXl, a province of {Sicily, comprisi.-s the western extremity^ 
of that i.-4land, ami is hounded N.K. by the proviuccs of Paleriiio and 
Girg-uti, hciiig separated from the latter by the. river Helice, tho 
ancient Hypsa. Tho area is 1358 square miles, and the population 
182, Mfi). [Sii'M.y.l 

Tho proviiieo is ilivided into three districts, Trap.nui, IMazzam, and 
Alcamo, and 21 commiinoj. Trapani, iho eai»ital. is iiotioiMl in tjio 
next article [Tjiai*a.m.] Alcamo and Mausala are also subjects of 
separate article.s. Mazzara and Sa*aui are noticed uiidiT ^rciLY 
(vol. iv., col. 5G2). Cadel Vetrann, about 12 miles E. from Mazziu'a, 
inland, is an old-looking towui, built on a Iiill, in a fertile country, 
producing good wine aud ahuimdiiig with cal tie. It iius several 
churches and convents, an old castle, urnl sewral palaces, hiix tiiiloa 
S. from (Jastel Votrano is tho site of tho .‘lucieiit Minm, on the sea- 
cuast, with the ruins of scvoral temples, cousist iiig of extensive heaps 
of broken coluniii.s, ciqiitals, .and other fragments. Fragments of 
marble, alti-rilievi of curious workmanship, wore discovered in 1822, 
among the ruins. of ^3uleuli, in the mouutalns, is Gibcllina, with 

a castit) uiul jihOG iiilmUitiiiits. Farther north is Calatifimi, a tuwu 
of 10,000 iuhabitaiits, with several fine churches. The best cheese in 
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Sicily iB made in its territory. A few miles west of Alcatno, in tbo 
midst of a Bolitude, are the remaiuB of Seffeaia, consisting of n fine 
Doric temple in good preservation, the ruiim of a thcati^, and part 
of the city walls. Partann^Hf an inland town east of Costcl Votrano, 
has about 10,000 inhabitants. Near Trapani is the town of tSan 
OMiano, on the top of Mount Kryx (2184 feet high), with about 
9000 inhabitants. San Ginliano has grown up round tlie Bite of the 
famous tcxnyde of Venus Kryciiia, which is now occupied by a castle 
used as a prison. The temple was strongly fortified in ancient times. 
The city of Eryx was situated about lialf-way up the mountain. 

The islands of Favignaini, Levanzo, and Maretimo, os well as the 
smaller group of the ^Egades, and the small islands near Cape Lily- 
bflcum, one <»f which is the ancient Moiyu, early colonised by the 
rhocniciiiiiB, mid subsequently a stronghold of the CarthaginiaiiR, an 
early Plunuician colony, belong to tlie adniinistrativo provincts of 
Trapani. |.SrriLy.] 

TKA'J’A^’I, a town on the north-west coast of Sicily, built on the 
site of the ancient Drepaninn. on a point of land projecting into the 
sea, and faeiiig the island of Levanzo, which is 10 miles west from it. 
The port of Drepanum was a place of traffic from the oldest times 
on record, and its Greek name, * Dreyianon ' (a scythe), is cxyircssive 
of the form of the promontory on which it Riands. There are how- 
ever no remaina of antiquity at Trapani. On an iusiilatcd rock which 
stands at the entrance of the harbour is a small fort called Colum- 
bara. The harbour of 'J'rapaui is formed by natui'c, being an inlet uf 
the sea between the promontory and the niaiiilniid, protected on tlio 
west by the rock above meiiliniied, but open to the south-west wind. 
Trapani is one of the principal portH of Sicily, and carries on a coii- 
sideiuble trade. One of the chief articles of ex]>ort is salt, which is 
obtained l>y the evaporation of the sca-water in the cxinnHive Balteriis 
along the coast. Great numhera of tunny fish are caught in May and 
•lufie; the fish is pickled and largely exported to Ibily. The coral 
fishery is another branch of trade. lloaiR from IVapaiii gather the 
coral along thi; coast of Jlarhaxy, after w*hich it is worked in the town 
for export. Great quantities of anchovies arc also caught along the 
coaHt in h'ebruary, March, and April, and <uired for cxjairt. Sumach 
is al-^o exported. Trapani has a collegiate church, uuniei’oiis other 
churches and conveiit-s, among which those of the .Tesuits and 
Carmelites arc must worthy of notice ; a handsome town houi^c, with 
a fine fa^^^ adorned with the statues of Tbilip V. of Spain and of 
Victor Amadeus o£ Savoy, both kings of Sicily; sovi'nil palaces of 
the nobility, a royal cullegt;, an orpliati asylum, several liospitais, a 
inonte-di-pieth, and about 24,000 inhabitants. 'J'lic town is inclosed 
by walls, and is dcfendcil by a fortress. Tin? streets are wide and 
well-paved. 

TRAPANI ISLANDS. 

TRAPKZUS. I'l'jiKuizoxD.] 

TRAS-OS-MONTES, a province of Portugal, situated between 11” 4' 
and 41" .07' N. lat., 6 ' 13' and 8" 7' W. lung., is bounded K. and N.E. 
by the Spanish j»rovince of Loon, N. by ilmt of Gulicia, AV. by the 
Portuguese province of I'liitro 1 )ouro e Miiiho, and S. by that of licira. 
The great<?st length from east to west is about 00 itiiks ; the greatest 
width from north to south is about 00 miles. The artai is 4 020 square 
miles. The population in 18^2 was 311,406. The province i.^ divided 
into two districts os follows : — 

I UiKlriots. . Area in Square Milch. Popalution in ' 

Jlrngiiiica . . .1 2,^7 1 i 120,027 

Villa lU-al . . . 1.0 10 | 1H4,7 70 

Total . . 1 4,020 I 311,1(!<; 

The districts arc siibdivided into 11 coTn.arcns, or judiciary divksioiip, 
44 concelhoi^ or comniiiual divibions, and fjfiO parishes, us follows : — 


Difilricta. 


romuriMH. 

ConccllioK. 

l*nrislii‘H, 

llriiiriiiK;:! 


h 

Ill 

20U 

ViHii lU-al . 

■ 
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201 

Tutsil 


11 1 

1 41 



Surface, — 'J'he greut ofiset from the Cautahrian inonntaiu-chaiii 
which forms the iiiniu boundary between Galicia and I'urtugal, throws 
oir Reverul ridges into Trus-os-Moutes. These ridges have a general 
direction from north to south, tbc Semis of Geres, Santa ( *atariija, 
siucl Marilo, separating this iirovince from that of Entre Duuro e Miuho, 
whence the name 'tros os montes,' * beyond the mouiiiuins.’ The 
northern and western parts of the province consist entirely of moun- 
tains with narrow valleys between them. Towards the south the 
mountains diminish in height and extent, and the valleys have a 
greater width. 

Rivira . — The Dnuro, changing its direction above Miranda from 
west to south-south-west, forms the greater jiart of the bouiidai'y on 
the cast between this ]iroviuce and Spain. It aftcrvi'ai'ds Hows aest- 
wai*d, forming the lino of sepai'ation on the soutli between QVas-os- 
Montes and Beira. All the other rivers have u southern course, and 


enter the Douro by the northern bank. The Sabor rises in the north- 
eastern part of tho province, and having been joined by the Macas and 
the Azibo, enters the Douro below the town of Torre de Moucorvo. 
'i'ho Tim originates from several streams, all of which rise among the 
mountains which separate this province from Galicia. The Corgo 
rises in the mountaiiiH of the western side of the province. Tbe 
Tamega enters this ]irovinco from Galicia, and flowing in a south-west 
direction, afterwards enters the jiroviuce of Eiitre Douro e Minho. 

Soil and Productions , — The valleys of iheSabor, the Tua, the Corgo, 
and tho Tamega, are v«‘ry fertile, and jiniduco abundantly wheat, rye, 
maize, beaus, and fruits. In those parts which are sheltered from the 
northern winds olive-trees and mulberry-trees are cultivated. On tho 
we.ll-sheltercd hanks of tlie principal rivers, and especially on the 
right bank of the Douro abundance of grapes are grown, which supply 
the finest of the red wines shipped from Oporto. Cattle, Bhee]», 
horses, and mules arc pastured on tho slopes of tho mountains, and 
large DumberH of hogs are fattened on tho produce of the cliestnut- 
trees. Game is very abundant, and the streams contain plenty of 
fish. There are manufactures of woollens, linens, and silk. 

Towns. — Prarfan^Uf the capital of the province and the see of a 
bishop, is situated in 41" f)2' N. lai., 6” 40' ^V. long., on the Ferveu^a, 
an nfiluent of tin? Sabor. It was formerly siirroumlod by walls, which 
are now in ruins, and it has .*in old castle of some strength, it contains 
two c.hiirches and a college, and has manufactures of velvet and other 
silk fabrics. Tho j)opiilatiou is about .'iOOO. It was erected into u 
duchy in 1412. Jn 1610 JurLO TI., ciglitli duke of Rnigan^ja, became 
King of Portugal, niid from him the sovereigns of that country have 
since descended. Ohaves^ 48 miles AV. from Jlrngaiioa, Ktaiuls on a 
rocky eminence, and is irreguhirly fortified, but tlie works are now in 
a ruinous state. It lias a small citadt;! in somewhat bettor ivjiair. 
'riie river is crossed by a Roman bridge of IS arclus. Tiiero an^ liot 
sulphureous springs a^d baths in the vicinity, wdiicb are well fnv 
quctiled. Tho ]>opulatioii of the town is about 6000. Mirtnida dt: 
hourOy 28 miles S.E. from Rragatu^a, stands on the w't st bank of tla*. 
Douro, which is hero very narrow and rapid, with di-ep banks .alniost 
perpend iciiltir : the population is about .0000. There is no bridge 
here ; but about two miles' bigher uj> the river is ^ais^sed by nieuiis of 
a barge, forming a coiininmicatiou with Ihe roads of Zainora and 
>Salaniaiica. M irandclLtiy 37 miles S.W. from Jlragauen, sLaiids on the; 
en.«t liank uf the Tua, over which tlu.re is a sttme brltlgo of 10 arches 
ami 2U0 yards in length. It is Hurronndeil liy old walls, and conlaiiis 
a poimlalion of 1700. Torre tfr Monrvrrn^ .Oo miles S. by AV. froia 
liraganea, is situated near tlie ea-tern bank of the Sabor, about 
7 miles above its conllueiice with ihe Douro. It is defended by rain- 
paHs, and has a sqiuire citadel. ]t contains a liandHumii church, and 
lias a population of about 200tt Villa AVo/, 60 miles S.W. IVmmi 
r»raLranea. is situated on a steep hill, n»-:ir tbc west bank of the (Joivn, 
wliicli is here cn>ssed by a stone l»riilge. 'I'ho town is partly .--in- 
roniided b^* an old wall, and contains two churches. The XHijiulii-. -11 
is about 
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TRAU. 

TIIAUN, JGVER. fArsTiiiA.l 
TUAVANGDRE. [H imuvian. | 

TJ« AVE, {lluimKis, I 

TRAA’EMC-NDE. [Li-HKiK.l 

TRAA'NIK, TRAUNIK, 'J'RA WNTK. or TRAAVNITZ, a town in 
I Turkish J’osnia, residence rtf the of the ju'ovince, and tho iiiili- 

I tary cujdtal of llosniii, is situnb d in a narrow valley screened }»y high 
hills on tho li ft bunk of tho Lascliwu, a ferder of the Rosuia, and has 
I a ficrinaiieiit po|)ul:itiiiii of about 10,000 inhahitaiits. It is dt-feiided 
; b}' a castle fiaiikcii with towors, which .serves r 1 s<> fur a ])i'isoii. '.riie town 
is ill built ; the streets are narrow, gloomy, crooked, and dirty. 1’hc 
liouses .iro built of w'ood ; and tlu' pasha’s residence, ami the innii.^ioiis 
of the rich projirietors, arc distinguished from ordinary dwellings only 
1*3’ their greater size. 'J’he.re are several mosques and bazaars, and twt* 
or three kliaiis. Travnik is famous for the manufucturc of subi’es of 
good temper; it is abo a place of sumo commercial iiiiport.aiice. The 
ciiviroiiH are covered with ore.burds aud gardens. Tlie inhabitants arc 
almost all MussulmaiiH ; there arc liowcvor a few resident Jews. 
Resides the penuanent population there is U!>ua11y a Ijirge body of 
troojis quartered in Travnik, fur whom several new fortified barracks 
have been recently erected. 

TJiERRIA. [Po.j 
TRERES. fAiTDi:.] 

'i RlilBlZOND, the ancient Trapezus^ a town situated oi^he Pontiis 
Euxiuus, in the eastern comer of Poutus in Asia Minor. Trapezus 
was a colony of Sinope, a town founded by the Milesians. Xenophon 
with his 10,000 Greeks came to 'J’rebizond in his retreat (‘Anabasis/ 
iv. 8). During the wars between the Romans and Mithridates, 
Trebizoud fell into the haTids of the Uomaus, and henceforth belonged 
to the Roman empire. Hadrian ordered the port to bo secured by a 
mole. Trebizoud was a free tfiwii and had its own coins : on some of 
these there is on one side on anchor, and on the other the prow of a 
•ship, two einblcTiiH which seem to prove the inipoi-tiince of tho com- 
merce of tlii.'i town. Dui'iiig tlie reign of Viilerian, Tiebiz«>nd was a 
large and opulent town, but it was taken, plundered, and ]imtly 
destroyed by the barbarians. } luring a long period Trebizoud Keeius 
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to liava boon ouly the shadow of its former sjdcndour; but it 
reooTored during the wars with the Persians in the i-eigti of Justinian. 
This emperor ordered the publio buildings to bo restored by him 
(Ibid., p. 2714). Trebizond afterwards become the capital of a 
province which contained the auoiont country of Pontus, and some- 
times also some adjacent iroots of Armenia. The Genoese repaired 
.llAflriau*B mole, which is now destroyed, with tlie exception of the 
ibuiidations. 

At present Trebizond belongs to the Turkisli empire ; its Turkish 
name is Tharabezun or Trabeziiu. It is the capibil of the c3\alot of 
Trel>izoiid fAiiMnNiA, vol. i., .ODO-Tj, tlio st^at of a pasha, and of a 
Greek nrchbishop. Its population is variously estimated from til, 000 
to r>0,<>00, chiefly MohamiriedanK, wltli about 4000 Gi*ceks, and 
iOOO Armcuiaiifs. The Uhristiau part of the population lives without 
the walls. Among the imblic buildings ilie most remarkable arc, the 
castle or citadel, partly of uiicieiit, partly of modern construction, 
t;itiiated in the middle of the town on a Htcej) ruck, the summit of 
Avliich is flat ns a table (T/idirf fa, heiicc the name of the town) ; the 
Ivixaar ; ])ublic bath-houses of marble, and of a beautiiiil architecture ; 
tlic ruins of a temple of Apollo, part of which has been converted 
into a Greek church. The commerce *»f Trebiy4uud has much increased 
since ilie navigation of the Black Sea has been uponed to all nations. 
The t(«vn bus regular Goiniiiiiiiicatioii by steam- boats with Goiistaii- 
liiioplt!, (Idcssa, and the Dauuiio ; and it may now bo said to be the 
first couinieruial port on the Black Soa ; liowevttr, the ancioiit port is 
jilmost filled np with sand, and larger vessels are obligetl to eiwt 
iiiiciior ill the road. I'he eommeree of Trebizoinl with Armenia, 
r4*r.=ia, and Georgia is very extensive. 'J'lm exports from these 
countries, eonsiAtiiig of silk, W4»ol, tobacco, wax, galJ-mitH, oil, opium, 
ilriigs. honey, tiiiibor, carpets, shawls, salfron, cotton, &o., amount to 
uhout a million sterling a j'ear. The imports an? composed of Euro- 
P';an manufactnn‘.s, such as cotton fabricf?, li^dwarc, glass, fire-arms, 

; together with iron, corn, wiiit^ tin, siuts, H]iices, and eolouial 
produce. The value of the imports is nearly two iiiiLlioiis sterling; 
tin? greater i>art is sent to Persia. Surrouiuled by a range of high 
ain.l woody nuumtaiiiH, the town presents a boautiful .‘ippearaiice from 
liie soa. Tnibizond is the birtlij)laco of (Cardinal Bossarion, who was 
born boro in lllifi. | Aiimf.ma. | 

TRE(.\\ .S'l’LE. f J ti{ McK .Nui.'ivsiij kj:. ] 

T1:E(‘ATE. |Nov.\ka.1 
TUKDhXJ All. I Mini:. ] 

TllEKJVUKT. [Ain. I 

TIlEtlARnN, rardigauf-hire. a market-tow n and the ai-at of a l*oor- 
1j:iw Union, in the jiarish ol‘ v.*ari>n ys rlawdi.l, is situated on the 
right b.'ink of tin? river l!er\\\vn, in n’J" Jo' N. lat., IP no' W. long., 
fijrstint liS mile.s E.N.E. from (J.ir«ligaij, and liOl milO'< W.N.AV^ from 
bondon. The population of the towmslii]> in which Tregaron is 
.sitnatcfl wa.s S3Sf in 'I’he living is a vicarage in the arclidoacoiiiy 

of < 'ardigaii and diocc.se of St. David.s. Tri’garou p4)or Law l-nioii 
coi'.tains parishes and tow nships, wdtli an area of .1 acres, 

and a ])opu1atinn in JSSil of in, Ibl. 'rho tnw’ii, w’hich is picturesquely 
.-ifuted among iiiouiitaiiis, is nnn'li frequcnt- il by anglers. 'J’ln* parish 
cliureh is an old building, W'itli a good tower. 'Pbe market is liehl 
<iii 'rne-sda^' ; fairs are In.dd on iMarcii l.'}th, and on the first. 'J’ue.sda^r 
of M:>3\ 

TllKO<)NA^ jUouNWM.i..'! 

TllEIGNAU. LConiiftni;.] 

rilELON. INoiuj.l 

'r J 1 1*4 M A T > t K J. [(I A !■: n N A 1 1 V ON sH r II li. ] 

T RE M 111 > IJ LA. [ ( 1 A 1 .1 ( 1 A, A iiatriaii.] 

'rilEMDON. [DrKUVM.l 
TRE'MITI ISL.VNDS. [Caitcan ata.] 

'niENT. [TYKOL.J 

TRENT ANJf HUMBER, a river flowing through the central parte 
of England. Although the Trout and 1 lumber aro commonly sjjokcii 
of as distinist, they are strictly parts of the s:uiin river. The Humber 
simply the ic.-=itnai'y formed by the junction of seVv-ral streaui.s, and 
is thtTefurc to be reganlc'd as a ]iarL of that one tif ite afUiieut.s which 
for length and importaina; stands fiiv;t in the systmii. 

-If we coDsidn; the UMiiith of the Humber .as defined by 
Spurn Head in A'^orkshire and Douiia Nook in Lincolushiri?, and all 
the waters flowing into it within those limits as belonging to the 
system of which it is the outlet, tin? limits of its basin are as fidlows : — 
On the north-east it is bounded by the uplands which, ri.siiig from 
the alluvial district of TIolderness, fi>nn tin; cliffs wrhieh skirt with 
some intervals tho Yorkshire coast between Sf)!!!'!! Head and Horiis-.\-i. 
All this part of the basin is alluvial ; but near Bridlington Quay tin; 
Yorkshire Wolds, whicli consist of an iiwulated range of chalk hills, 
rise above the alluvium. The Yorksliiro Wolds cucroacli upon tho 
ha.>3iu of the IJ umber, extending southward in tho form of a <jre.seent 
more than 30 mile.s between its extremities, from Flaniborough Head 
near Bridliiigteii iiliiiu.st to tho banks of tho Humber, .about 8 or 10 
miles above Hull, and separating the sub- basin of tlm Hull from that 
of the Derwent. The northern part of the Wolds i.^ drained by a 
stream which flows through a valley in tho chalk, and falls into the 
sea at Bridlington (iiia^’. North-west of Platiiborough 1 lead the basin 
of the Humber extends to the coast, fur the source of tho Hartford, a 
feeder of the Derwent, is as near tho shore at Filey B ly as that of the 
<:i:on. niv. von. iv. 


Hull at Bridlington Bay ; nor is the htuul of the Derwent itsolf more 
tluui two or throe miles distant from Robin Hood’s Bay, which is tho 
north-eastern extremity of the basin. 

From the western cud of the Eastern Moorlands, a range of oolite 
hills, whicli extend inland from Robin Hood’s Bay, tho basin is 
bounded still on the north side a lateral branch or uLlset of tho 
great l*eniiino chain, wdiich branch separates the basin uf tho lluiiibor 
fi*om thoso of the Tees and the JOdeu. The brauohos wliich the J^ennino 
chain throws ofl* toward tho oast, and which constitute the AV(;steru 
moorhiuds of Y'^orkshiru, aro separated from each other by long narrow 
valleys, iu which the iSwalo, tho Yoro, tho AVliarfe, the Airo, and tho 
Calder, all directly or indiroclly tributaries of tlio tJuse, have thoir 
00111-80. At tho Houtheru end of the PiMiniiie chain the woatoru boundui-y 
is formed by tho highlands of tho iVak of Derb3’shiro and tho xiiooi*- 
lands of Northern Btatfordshirc. The we.sterii boundary from Staftbrd- 
shin? southward sepai-utt-s the ba.siu of tho 'J’rciit and 1 lumber from 
that of tho Severn. The southern limit, couimeiiciug at tho head of 
the river Rea, runs eiistward ihrmigh Worcustershii-e uinl Wjtrwick- 
shire, past tho head of the Blythe, h miles north west from lleuley-in- 
Ardeii, to Wi-oxhall, -1 miles uorth-weab from Warwick; it then pnieoeds 
by Meriden and Nuneaton to Bnlkiiigion (1 miloH north-east of Govoii- 
try), and turning north-east i.s doriiied by tho hills which run through 
Tjoiceatcrshlre ami Uuthindshire ]»ast Lutterworth, ivibwurth, Billesdon, 
to Burleigh, tho south-eastern limit of the liusiii. The easterii boundary 
is foriiieil by the ii;>laiids on the border of Liiieolnshire and Notting- 
hariishiro, wliieh separati; tlio viillo3'.^ of tho VVithain and the Trent, 
passing Newark and extending to GaiiLsborongli. The eastern bnundary 
separates the basin of the 'rrent from those of tin? Glen, the Withani, 
and the iSteeping, all flowing into the Wa.sh. Tiioso limits fsoniprohiMid 
some important iiianufuctiiring distriets : as the great scat of tbo 
woollen manufacture in Vorkshire; of the Inmiery and lace man ufac- 
ture iu Nolliiighamsliire and Leiecshersliire ; of the eotboii and silk 
manufacture of Dcrb3^8hiro ; and uf the iron m-aunfaetiira of StalVord- 
shir« and Warwickshire. Tlie entire urea of the basin is jirobably 
about 9100 Bijuare inile.s whicli makes it by far the largest in Grout 
Britain; that of tlie Severn and Wyo being onl3 ' 900 squaru miles; 
and that of the ThaiutM and Medway O.'SUO squuri- miles, little more 
than two thirds of that of the Tiviit and Humber. 

Voarar J /Waf ///.¥.- -The ’rrent ri.se.s in the hills of North StafloM- 
shire, near the Cheshire bonier. It [a formed by the cuiifluciicu uf 
several stream .s in an extensive poml or nwervoir near K nipensley or 
Kn3’pet’s1ey 1 lall. and llow.s south, through the JVttcry district, by 
M.aiiloy and Stoko-npon -Trent, to the junebion of the little river Lyrnc 
(about five mile.s long) from Newcastle; and thence through Tivntham 
Bark, where it expand.^ into a noble pool of aerc;^. After inissing 
through Trotitham J*ark it Jlow.s past Stone to the junction <»f tlie 
Sow, at the vilhign of Gnjat lbi3»wood. l''roni the Jnuetioii of t!ic Sow 
the ’rrent llow.s Honth-east, turning gr.ulnalK' towanls tho east, and 
rectjiviiig tho Blytln' on the loft bank, to tho junction of the ’ruine, 
Avhicrh joins the ’rrent on the right bank a little below Alrewas; jiud 
with its lcoder.s, the Anker, tho Blythe (which i.s not to be confounded 
with the river of tlie same u.-iinc ju.st meiitioned), and the lica, drains 
the south -wo.sterii part of the basin, tho seat of the grisil iron and 
hardwjirc mauiifactnro. From the juuctiuii of tho ’I’anie tin; Trent 
turns uorthwiiril, and flows 1)3* Biirtoii-on-Tivnt to the junction of the 
Dove. It tlieii flows eastw.ird to the junetioii of tho Jlurwent, which 
joins it on tho loft bank. From the junetion of tlie Derwent the ’JVont 
ilow.'i to the junction of tho Soar, on ite right bank, and thtMiei; to the 
junction of the Er(?wa:sh, on ite loft bank. The course of tlie ’rrent 
gra<iually ch!Uigo.s from an eastern to a n.irtli-ea-storii direction ; tin! 
change cummonco.s above the junetioii of the Ikirwoiit, and becoiiien 
more deeided near the jiiiictioii of the J-lrcwash. After the junction 
of the Erewiish tho ’Prent roecivo.s several important tributaries, iiieliid- 
iiig tho J.)evcii or Devon, am I tho Lone, and p:is.-^ing Gainsborough and 
Biirtoii-upou-Sbrather, is joincil hy tlie On.-;«! t»n its left bank, in 
I jiiiGobishire it receives on the loft bank tho Idlo, whicli joins the Trent 
b3Miii ancient cut, c:illod * Byker’s I R ke.’ at Wo.3t Sbiek with, below 
Gaiu.sborough. .V navigable cut, called ‘the ir-w river Idle,* joins tho 
’Trout at Ko.-idby eonsiderabb- lower down. 

The Yorkshire rivcr.s whicli form the S3*stom of the Ou.se are rlcs- 
crlbod under Vt>KKsiiini:. It. is suflieicjit to notice here that the 
length of the tliise is Irom iUU to llio miles; and that from the im- 
portaiice of thi.-j river and its trihutarie.s it may tli-^puto ivibh tho 
'Prent the fire-omiuoiice .'iniong tlio rivers which Mow int i the llunib'.-r. 
Erom the cunlluenco of the 'Trent and On.se tin* rivi'r («n- i-jiMior 
y.'stnar3’, for the tide ilow.s up both rivers abovt* tlieir jancLion) 
assuiiic.s tho name of ilnnibor, ainl takes an eastw.ird direction. It 
expands in some {ilacc.s to the width of a mile, and below Barton 
Ferry acquires a permanent breadth of more titan a mile. 'Pho cliaiincd 
is however occupied hy shoals, by the mud or .‘•ainl-b.i.iiks whicli 
line tlio shore, so that the low-watiT chatinel is narrow. A littb) 
below tho town and port of Hull, thi! rTninb'.'r turns H0uth'€?iwt, and 
griidiiidly increasing in width till it acipiirc.s, bchnv Fatriiigtou, a 
breadth of 4 or 5 miles at high water, .-uid to d miles at low-water, 
enter.s the Geiioaii Ocean at Spurn Head, where, on what would be 
an island, were it not connected with the inaitilainl by a narrow cause- 
way a mile and a half long, are two lighthon.=ies. 'Pho projection of 
Spurn Head narrow-s the liigli-watcr channel of the river from about 
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bix milos to Ichh iliiui four uiiluB ; tbo low-wutcr vhaniiul is tilso oou< 
tracted by it, but not in so fi^reat a proportion to its wholo width, 
^.riio length of tli*j Ifuuiber, from tho jauctiou of tho Tiuut nud the 
Duse to tlie sea, is about 42 miles. 

The Humber receives on the left, or YorksJn'ro bank, the Hull River, 
at tho town of Hull, to wliich it gives uanie. On tlio right, or Idiiuoln- 
shire bank, it receives the Ankliolm, or Aneholnie, wliirh joins the 
Humber above Barton ; and some other streams of sTiiiillur import- 
ance. 

The whole length of tlic Trent is about I IS miles, of the Humber 
42 niilea, in all lih) inile.s. Tiie I’l-ont and H umber yiehls in length 
to the Skvkkn, which is estimated at 200 miles, and t'i the Tuamks, 
which is estimated at 220 miles. But, with the exception of these 
two, no river in Great Britain can compare with it 

1’lie feeders of tho Trent and Humber, with their tributaries, are 
more partienhirly described elsewhere : —the Sow, the Blythe, aind the 
Tame, iindtT STAFronnsmuE ; the Hove, tho Derwent, and tho Erc- 
wasli, under DKiiiiYSiirui: ; the Soar, under IjEIcestkusitiiie ; the 
Dovoii and the Idle, under NoTTiNujiAMSHiuK ; the Guac, with its 
tribllbari(^s, and tlie Hull, under VouksiukJ': ; and the Ankliolm, under 
Linc!olmsiiiuk. DiiTereut porlious of tho 'IVout, or Humber, are also 
described in tho same articles. 

Navkfotion . — The navigation of tho Trent coinTiKmcos at Burton- 
upou-Treiit, in Stfillbrdahire, where, a cut from the Graiik Trunk, or 
Trent and Mersey (hinal, joins it, and opens a coininnnicatiou with 
the cum])lieated canal system of tlie MidLiml counties, and uIMmately 
witli tlieMcrs(sy, the iSeverii, and the Thames. This canal follows the 
valley of the Trent from the junction of tho little river Tiyiie in the 
H tailor 1 1. si lire l*otterie.s, nnd it continues to follow the emirse of the 
valhiy heJ(*w Burton, till it hiially joins the Trent at Wildeii Ferry, 
at the junction of the Derwent. Nearly midway betweiMi Burton and 
Wildeii Ferry the Derby (Jaiial opens into tho ^’reni, and communicateH 
with the town of Derl»y, and (by a riiilwjiy) with tho collieries near 
Bolper. The river I'lerwcnt is also navigable up t«> Derby, but tlie 
navigation of it lias been in a giv:it degree superseded by the Derby 
Canal. The Soar is navigable by the lielp of some artificial cuts 
boyoiid Loieesler, and is connected with tho Loicestcr ITniou Canal 
and the Grand *1 unction Canal, and so with the Tiiebro]iolis. 'J'ho river 
Wreak, or the Melton Mowbray Navigation, and the Oakbam Canal, 
connect the ea<itern part <»f Tieicestershire and the county of Uutlaud 
with tho mivigation of tho Soar and the Trent. Nearly opposite to 
the outfall of the Soar, the Krewash Canal opens into the Trent. 
This and the NNittingham Canal (which ojicn.s into the 'rreiit near 
NoUitigham) convey to tlie 'IVent tlie produce of the coal- and iron- 
tlisirict of the valley of tho Krewasli, as well as the mannfaeturtrs of the 
town of Nottiughani. Tho Cromford Canal, whicli jtiins the Hrewa'ili 
and Nottingham canals, and tho (h'omford and High Beak railway, 
optui a coLiimuiiieaiion between the Ihviit and the great iiiaiiiifae- 
tiiring district of Southern Banca^hire. 1^110 Gr.intham (/anal etiii- 
iiects tlie town of Grantham and the adjacent agricultural ili.striet 
with the Trent, into which the canal ojieiis just <ipj)o.jitc to tlie Not- 
tingham (hiiial ; and ihu aiieieut Fosse Dyke eoiiiieisbs tho Trout -with 
the Withaiii, ami ho with the agricultural district.^ of eeutral Liueolii- 
phirc. The lilic is navigable to Fast Betford : it joins the 'I'rimt at 
West Stoekwitlj, wIkto also the Cin^sterlield (/anal opeii.s into the 
'IVenf, and brings down the proiliiee of tin* ooal- and iinii-works of 
Chesterliold and it3 iieiglibourhoo.l. 'J'he iSlaiiiforth and Keadby 
Canal, w'hich connects the Don below Doncaster with the Trout, joins 
that river still lower down, at Read by tide-lock. 

The navigation of the Vorkshire. rivers and their eoinieeted canals 
is described under Yokk.'-.hikj::. Tho navigation of tho Ankliolm, 
which extends upward urarly to Market-Uaseu ; aud the Louth Navi- 
gation, which cumnieiices at the town of Louth, aud opens iuto tho 
Humber just within Dunua Nook, belong to Liiicolusliire. 

The value of the 'iVeut and Humber ns a ineaus of inlufid coin- 
Timuication is very great. 'J'he tide flows ufj the 'J'j*eut as far as 
(iaiDsbflrough, to which town pt^aborno vessels of cousider.ihle sixe 
can ascend. Idle lowc.st bridge over the 'JVoiit is at Giiirisborough. 
The whole length of the Trent navigation fnnii Burton to tho junction 
of the Ouse is about lOU miles, that of the J lumber 4 2 miles : together 
142 miles. 

TRENT, RIVKU. [Canada.] 

TRK N TH AM. [St a from isi u it i:. ] 

TR E STO N. [ Is i; w d y.] 

TRfiQUlER. LC(Vn;s nu-Nom..] 

TRETOWER. fBufCKNocKsiiim:.] 

'FRETS. [Bon c ii ks jj u-1 I i ib m 
T RE V EN N A. [ Bu-si i-: v. J 
TREVES. [TiiiKit.] 

TREVl'Gi, or TREVISG, a province of Austrian Ibdy, foriiiorly 
included in tho Venetian tezTitory, is bounded N. by the provineo of 
Belluiio, E. by Friuli, W. by the province of Viccii/a., and S. by the 
provinceB of Padua and Venice. It h>us an area of t)2'd square miles, 
is divided into 12 districts and 204 commiiues, and reckons 280,1911 
inhabitantp. Two-tliirds of the province consist of a lino plain, which 
is one of tho moat fertile ])art9 of the Venetian territory ; the other 
third, which lies uqrthwanl of tho town of Ti’cviao, is hilly. The 
river Piavc, coming from Btdiuno, croaPc.s the province of Treviso 
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from north-wost to south-east, aud enters tho Adriatic north of the 
lagoona. Farther north, in a direction nearly parallel to the Piavo 
flows tho river Livenziu Both the Piave and the Livenza aro navigable 
for large boats to tho soiu The princi]).‘il productions of the province 
are corn, wdne, fruit, wool, silk, checso, and cattlo. Thero aro also 
manufactories of silks, woolleu.s, nnd paper. Twelve miloa N. from 
Treviso, where the hills bogin to rise, is an nxfcciiaive forest cnlhfd 
Monte] lo, helungiug to the crown ; it supplies Venice with timber for 
ship-building. Tlie principal towns of the province are — Tukviso : 
yitfo/o, a very old town, now decayed, contains 3000 inhabitanta ; it 
was in tlie castle of Aaolo that Oatcriun Goruaro, last quoou of Cyprus, 
was kept in a kind of honourable coulineiiient by tho Venetian senate 
from 14S9 till her death, which occurred in IfilO : Castdfranco has 
GOOO inhabitants, a haudsuine collegiate church, and cunsid . 'Table 
irailic; it is the native place of the painter Giorgione: Otmer/liauo 
has 0000 inliabitaiits : Cnuidtt is a bishop's see, aud has .5000 inhabit- 
ants : Odarzf}, an ancient but decayed town, 12 miles N.E. from 
Treviso, has about 0000 iriiiabitants : on tho Livenza, 

w’horc tho river becomes navigable for laigo boats, uboiit 22 miles 
from the sea, lias 3000 iiihabiiaiiti. 

TREVPGl, or TRKVl'SO, a bishop’s see, and the head town of 
the province of Treviso in Austrian Italy, is situated in a fertile plain 
on the banks of tho river Silo, wdiich is navigable by large boats, aud 
communicates by means of canals with the la.'oous of Venice. A 
Hinall river called Botteuiga flow.s through the town and joins the Sile. 
The town is old ; the streets arc irregulai*, mostly lined with arcades, 
niifl adorned with several line buildings. 'J'iie cathedral, first built by 
the Loiigobards, and afterward.^ restored, but never finished, has so:uh 
fine paintings b}'^ Veronese, 'rizianu, and Bordeiie, tlie last a native of 
tho place, and the relics of several saints, 'riiero arc .several fithcr 
churches worthy of notice, as well as the episcopal palace, the tewii- 
hoii.se, aud tho palaces of the families PoLi, i.>re.scia, and others. 
Treviso is surroimded walls aud a ditch, and has a circnmrereiici; 
of about three miles. It has a spacious liosjiital, a montc-di-pietii, a 
public library, a h.atidsome theatre, uu academy of Kcieiices aud lile- 
raiiire, and about 15,000 iuhabil-auis, iudepeiideiitly of the sub'.irbaii 
parishes whieli form )iart of ih'i commune of 'I'lv-viso, and uoiitain 
about 0000 inhabitants. A great fair is held here in the month of 
Getober, and it lasts a fortnight. 

TUEVODX. IAin.I 

TRKJARlCt). [Basilu'ata.] 

TR IG 1 1 1 NO PO I . I. [Gaiin ATK j 

TRIER {Trftu.a) is one of the live govern nicnts of Rhenlsli Pru.ssia. 
Jt is bounded i>y the government of Ai.\-]ii-(Jliapelle, E. by that of 
Goblenz, W. by the principality of BirkcnleM and the Bavarian circle 
of the Rhine, S. and S. VV. by France, aud VV. by Bdgiiim. Jt is 
ilivided iuto 12 circles; the area is 2775 square mih^s, and the popu- 
l.itioii 1.8.8,001), of whom 411,008 are itomaii ( Catholics, 08,Mi,'i 
iVote.stauts of dilleriiiit sects, 125 Mciiiiouitcs, and about 7000 .lews. 
'J’he face of tho country is hilly, with a CAmsiilcrable I'xteiit <»r forest 
:iiid pasture land, but not uuich tliat is adaptt^d to tillage. There are 
uiiiies uf iron, lead, cahiuiiue, co]ipt‘.r, aud e i:d. S mui wine j.s pri>- 
diii’.ed ill sheltered situations on the banks of the Moselle, jRiiniN- 
Pjtovi.Nz; Kn r:i..| 

The chief town, T/v"/’, i.s described in a .s.-parate article. | Tim i:!:..] 
Among the other lowu.s ar-i .l/rv;;///, S. of Treves, on tlie Sair, popu 
latioii 4000; ( H.f wr,di.r^ .S. I'/, of 'J'reve.s, near the Bavarian frontier, 
population 2500; Prihii [Em-'FL!. 

NrtuWovV/X:, or tSfirrvhrurA', is situated on the ii.ivig.-ibh? river Sjvu-, 
iiViT whicli there is a stone bridge coniiectiug tht! town with tho 
.suburb of St. John. It is a neat ])lcasaut town, and the houses are 
all built of Slone. It has a gymnasium; a Lutheran, a O.-ilviiiist, and 
a Roiiiuii Catholic church ; aud a Hyiiagogue. In thU town are the 
court of jiisticje for tlio circles of Siuirbriick, Saarlouis, Gttweiler, and 
St. AVeiidul; a iiiiiiiug-onice, a custoin-liouHe, aud other public ofllees. 
The inhabitants, who number about 9000, liavc manufactures of 
woollens, linens, tobacco, iron-wire, ]iorce]aiii, &c. They have also 
breweries, tanneries, and alum-works, and e;irry on a thriving trade 
by itieaiis of the river, especially in coaU aud timber. 

i<(farl(iius, called (luring tho French revolution SaaMihrr, ia the 
extreme forli’es.s of Prussia on the frontier next to France. It is 
situated in a plain on the left bank of the Saar, in the govci'iiiiKuil of 
Trier, in the Rhciii-i'ruviiiz. Including the garrison, the popiiLiiion 
is about 70(K). The inhabitants uiauiifacLiirc iron and steel wire, 
Jianlwaros, firu-anns, and leather. In the neighboiirhooil thero are 
mines of iron and lead. Saurlouis is the seat of voi'ious pnlilic oirice.s, 
has a gymnasium, one Pj'otestant and two Roman Catholic churches, 
a synagogue, an lio,s])it:il, an arsenal, and two barracks. The fortress 
was erected by Vutibaii in lO-SD to defend Lorraino. By the treaty of 
Ryswiek, in J097, France was left in po.sMessioii of it. By tho treaty 
of Paris (1815), Franco was obliged to code Saarlouis, with three other 
farLrcsso.s, to the allied powers, who assigned it, with the two banks 
of the Saar above Saarbriick, to l*ru8.sia. 

TRIER, or TREVES, the capital of the government of Trier, in 
Rhenish Prussia, is situated in 49' 40' N. hit., C" 38' E. long., on tho 
right bank of tho Moselle, over which there j.s a stone bridge of eight 
arches, 090 feet long, and 2i feet wide. It lies in u valley of extru- 
oixUuary fertility, bounded by low liilis covered with vines. This city 
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is undciiibtetlly one of the olduAt in Qerinnny. AVhen Julius Cioear 
wiia in fianlf the Treviri were a powerful people. The chief city of 
tlitJ Treviri was afterwards called Augusta. In Inter times it was the 
residence of the emperors Con.stantius, Constantine the (Ireiit, Julian, 
Vnloiitiuian, Valens, Giu.tian, and Theodosius ; and was so eminent 
for its commerce, tiianufacturcs, wealth, and cxtiuit, that Ausoiiius 
(•Jills it the second metropolis of the empire. It was nearly annihilated 
liy the ITiins, the Goths, and the Vniidals, yet substuiuently almost 
jvcovered its ancient H})leudour under the archbishops of Treves, some 
of whom maintained large armies, which they led to the field in per- 
son. and greatly enlarged their dominions, so that they obtainod 
considerable politiciil iniliicnce in Gornmny. Treves was taken by tlie 
l)uke of Marlborougli in 17UI, and during the wars of the French 
revolution suffered, like other German cities, by having its churches 
and convents plundered of their wealth, their buildiiigH btdng eon- 
vcrttsl into stables or wanibouses. It was a-ssigiiud to Prussia by the 
coiigi*<?ss of Vienna. The ])Opulatiou (exclusive of the grirrisou and 
tli(’ Miburbs) is about ]7,0()(». The city is an oblong ]>arallelogi*ain a 
mile and a half in length, and iiiel tiding within its limits several large 
gai'ilens. Tlie streets are irregular and for the most part narrow; 
tlicrii are nine siibnrhs and eleven gates. Treves is the seat of the 
govei'iior, of a (\atholic bishop and chapter, and of several tribunals 
and public oilici^s. The univorsit}’, founded in llnJ, and greatly 
cxtt'iided in was converti'd by tlic k’reueli into a central kcIiooI, 

aiifl is uow c.alled a gyniiiaKinni ; it has a library of above 7<»,00() 
volniries :ind 2000 iuaiiiiscri]its, among which is a Codex Aureus of 
the Ibiir GoHjicd.s. Ainotig the public buiUlingM, Lin? following .‘iro the 
most wj'i’tliy of notiet' : — The ancient electoral p.alace, now converted 
into barraeks; it stands ])art1y on the site of an iiiimon.so Uoinan 
edifice, of whieh (»iily a fragment now remains, the walls (»f which arc 
;i(i feet high and 10 fe(!t thick. Jt is said to hiive been the resideiK^e 
of (J« install tine. Tlie cathedral of St. JVteivaud St. Helena, in tlie 
enrliest Hy/.aiitino style, is ehietly remarkable for its anal's and its 
marble gallery. It is believed to have forruod part of tli« basilica, or 
palace, of the empress Ibde.iia, who eoiiverted her residence into a 
ehiireli. The. I Jebfrauciikirehe (church of Oiiv J^iad^M, built between 
I JJT ami 1 2 1 >5, is one of the linest sjieciniens of the pointed styles, 
but the. churoli of St. Simeon in tlie mo.yt important Koman itionit- 
iiii'iit ill tlernifiny, Tt was probably built in the time of Gonstiuitiue, 
b tween Ul I and 322. In the 11th c«Mitnry it wa’i consecrated and 
d. dicated to St. Simeon by Arclibislioji Poppo. The dullblo gateway, 
or jiortal, formed tbo entraiiee to the city, and was called Porta 
j^birtir*, and also Porta Nigra, and is now called tlio Pomaii (bite. Since 
'fi'evos Inw been in the pos.sea.si(ui of J*riissia, all the additions by wliicli 
tlie Homan Gate was (bjforiiied have becMi cleared away, and it is 
iivstored as far as po.ssible to its orii'iiial form, hVw cities are .«o rich 
ill Human anti(|uities. Among otlier Homan remains arti the baths, 
the anipliitlioatre, now nearly' thistr<\ved, ami the brijlgc over the 
Tlie village of Irel, about •*» inib'.s from Tre\ cs, is remark- 
:i.b|e ior a Ibniian obelisk 72 feet high, presumed to be the nionunieut 
of the family of the Seciiiidini. It is Uio most richly oriiairiented 
Hoiiian iiiuniinient in all Germany. Treves, lliouji;!] not a niaiiu- 
r.'ictiiring town, ]iriiperly speaking, lias however some mamifaeturcs of 
cloth, woollens, poieirlain, hats, tobacco, paper-hangings, soaj', .several 
hrewcrie.s and distilleries, and a very coiisiderablc trade in wiiic, 
timber, eoal.s, and corn. 

Tile arelibisliop of Treves was avelichancellor of tlic holy Hoinati 
empire, and bad iho bi.shops of l^Ictz, '.ronl, and Verdun as Jiis 
Millragans. He. was tlic second in rank among tin? electors, and gave 
till- lirst vote at the election of the i-mi»eror.s. Fmiu Kueberius to the 
li.'^t arclibishop there were 111 l>isliops and arehbi.shop.s. Wlnm 
Fnmce, by tlm treaty of JjUiicvillc, obtained the gre.ater jiarL of the 
country, the arclibislioprie, with the electorate, was iibolislied. j 
Ph-Tueiis AVeiiceslaus, of the liouso of Saxony, the last eh (dor, received I 
!i.s an jiidciiiiiity an iiiinuity of :;ui),(K»(i Uurims and the t'liLsoopal 
jiulacc at Augsburg, where he died in I Si 2. 

'rillKSTlO, a circle of the Maritime Crownlaiid, or iilyrian Tiittoral, 
on the Adriatic, in Austria, consisU of tlio immediate territory^ of tlie ■ 
*-ity of Trieste, tlm rest of tlio (U'owiiland ludiig distributed between 1 
tlie circles of Giiritz and J stria. The area is about 34 square milc.s, 
and the ]>opiilation about 1 00,000. 

TUlhkS'l'K, or TUIFST, once a Homan colony (called by Pliny and 
PoinpuiiiiiH Mela Tcrf/cstc), is now a flourishing coniniercial city and 
sea-]>ort, the c;.a]utal of the Austrian IJttonil. It is situated in •fo'48‘‘ 
N. hit., 13" 3S' K. long., at the north-western extnanity c>f the Gulf 
of Venice. It consists of two parts : the ohl town, standing on a hill 
with a castle on the summit, and the new town, called Thcnjsi(*iista(lt, 
which is built on level ground extending t<» the Hca-sido. Jletwceu the 
two parts is a spacious thorough fare cnlJcd the Corso, which ojm*iis 
ujioii Hev(;ral li.nndstmie squares, one of whte.li is adorned with a euluinn j 
surrnuuiitcd by a statue of the onqieror (.3iarle.s VI. M’he old town j 
has narrow', crooked, ilirty streets, cspcudally in the old Jews* quarter; ] 
the new town however forms a regular square with broad .strecks 
crfiH.sing each other at right angles, and some canals, one of wliicdi, 
calJial the Great Canal, presents a very unimati.ul ap])earauce. There 
are 3] squares, or markot-idaccs, of which iho Thcnwiiniplatz and 
iloscph’s Plat/, in tlio new town are iho handsoincst. 'riiere aro y 
ehurfhe-\, among which are 1 Lutheran, 1 Calvinist, 1 Greek,! Oriental 


Qrockf and 1 Servian ; besides other great public buildings, siich as 
St. l*etGp*fl church, the ancient cathedral, the synagogue, and the noble 
exchange, the city contains many very large and handsome private 
house.ii. Ill the year 1710 the emperor Charles VI. declared Trieste a 
free port, which it still continues to be. At that time there were scarcely 
3000 iiihabikauts. The privileges of the place wore extended by the 
empress Maria Theresa, so that all goods, with very few exceptions, 
can ho imported duty free. The eoiiHcqucnoe ha.s been that the 
population has increased very rapidly, and the town, ineluding its 
immi'diale territory, Inw about 05,000 inhahitaiits. Trieste is now the 
most important ami wealthy commercial city and the chief soa-port 
in the Austrian dominions. Foreign consuls rc.‘‘iilo in it. The com- 
merce of Trieste was much increased liy* the iiiHtitution of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s, which is supported by the govcriinieiit, and has above 30 
steamers, which ply to all parts of the Adriatic, the Mediterranean, 
and tho Pluck Sen. Of large merchantmen there arrive at Trieste 
I about 1500 of all nations, and the niiinlxu' «>f arrivals of co.isting 
vessels is not Ic.ss than SOOO. Steamers jjy bi'twcicn Trif.ste and Venice, 
j and others to Greece, Constantinople, Trehizond, and Kgypt. Tho 
j harbour, which is small bub secure, i.s ilefendcd by a strong bjittcry on 
the new inoli.‘ ; it is bordcrtal by a wide stone tpi.T-y, clo?o to which 
vc.s8»-l'=i of 300 tons (jail ride at .anchor. Ily the Mariii Theresa Canal, 
which partially intersects the cilj’, vc-si-ls can loa<l and unload at tho 
door.-i of tho warolionsps. 'J’heiv are Lwi> la/.sirctlo-i iie.ar the harbour, 
where ships from susjioetod place-* perform (|ii!ir:intiiie. Among the 
xnaiiufacturos .are soap, leathiM*, rosoglio, wax, li(|iieur.s, wax-ligliks, 
reiitied sugar, sjiirits, pottiny, &;c. 

Trie.Mte is a Hoa-port for a Vv'i-y lai'ge tract of coiint.r 3 % compri.-^ing 
the Austrian territories from the ’r^TuI to ’rnin.Mylv:inia. Among tho 
exports aro — inetsils, linen.s, tobacco, woollens, jiriiited calieties, w.ix, 
hemp, wool, skins, furs, timlior. corn, rice, wine, oil. and .shuniiio. The 
imports are — cotton, hido.-^, raiHLn.s, silks, rice and oil, wheat from 
Odes.sa, and all kinds of inipical and colonial jirodiico from the West 
indies and Hrazil. (hiods from tlio Hlaek Sc:i coasts, from Turkey 
and J'jgypt, are warehoiisixl in Trieste. Ship-building is carried on to 
a great extent, and the phip-biiilders of ’J'ric.ste .are much esteemed for 
their skill. A railway to Vienna through Lay bach is all but coiiqileHul. 

Trieste gives title to a Catholic bisliof). Tt lias an inipcriiil academy, 
a pcbaitific and nautical k(;1ioi> 1 with Hi profrs.Mors, a town library con- 
taiuiiig 24,000 voliinn^s, a gyTrina.siiiin, many banking estibli.slinieutH, 
and insiiranee otrnajs. The bill.s surrounding the city are adorned with 
beaiitirni eonnhry se.at^ nud gardeii-«. The.sc hills W'^'e form' rly iiak*al 
.and desol.'ite, but in the latter half of the hstli century niuiild was 
brought at a givit e.vpeii.se by .si-a from bstria, and ilii.s barren tract 
was gradually transforrne<l into a ji-aradi -e. After the ’J’reaty of Vienna 
ill Lso'i, Trie.sto wirli its territory was annexed by Nap »lcon J. ti 
lilyria. In it returned to the dtuniiiion of Austria. 

THIM, Ireland, the eoiinty town of Me.dli, a insirkeL-town ami the 
seat of a Poor-Law rnioii, is Kit.nated on the river Hoyne, in idP 31' 
N. hit., (i"' 45' AV. Jong., cli.stant 1 1 niii-.s S.W. fiMin Navan, and -7 
miles N.W. from Dublin by road. TJie population in 1>5I was 1005, 
bc.’sidc.s 7o7 inmates of the workliouse, and 233 in the jail. 'J’riin Poor- 
Law Ciiion coni]>ri.ses 20 oli’ctoial division.^, with an siiva of 110,510 
acres, ami a population in of 35,203; in 1^51 of 20,ti04. 

The town contains many wtdl built hous(\s. 'riie strtsds are paved. 
The pari.sii church, of which the aiicictnt tower .atiij .stands, wa.s rebuilt 
in l.bU2. Tiicre is a spacion.s ami haudsoiiie Jtom.an Catholic cluipcl. 
There aro a school of the Incorporated Society of Dublin, a N.-itionaJ 
school, ami a Workhouse school. In Trim are the county eoiirt-hmisc, 
the county jail, fever luMpital, Union workliou.se, an infiiiitry and a 
con.-ilabiilary barraeks. At the Himth-weslei'n extremity of tin* town 
i.s a haml.sonie ( 'orinihiaii column, erected in I 7, and .snrinountod 
with a statue of the Duke of Wellington, who recidvixl part of his 
cdiicatiuii ill the town. Near the jail are the ivniaiiis of Trim Castle. 
'J'Ju? Yellow Tower, a part of St. Mary ’.a abbey, rebuilt by the Do Ija'ys 
ill tlic 13th century, stamls ou the left bank of tlie river. Trim ha.s 
little trade. Jt has a tannery, brewery, and extoii.sive lloiir-iiiillH. 
I'he county assizes and quarter and jictty sessions arc held in tho town. 
Pairs ai-e held live times a year. iSaturday is the markot-day. 

TRl N CUMAL KF. j C i; v i .un.] 

THING, Jlertfoi'dsUirc, a market-town, in tho parisli of Tring, i.s 
BLtuatod ill 51" 17' N. lat., 0“ 41/ \V, long., distant 23 miles AV. from 
Hertford, 31 miles N.W. from J^oudou by road, and 31 :j miles by the 
Loudon and North- W'estcru railway. The po[uilatioii of the town in 
1S51 was 3213. The living is a perpeturJ curacy in tin? arclidt aeonry 
of St. Albans ami (lioc^^se of Hocha^ler. Tho town is neat, and is 
lighted with gas. The church is of pcrpendienlai' clianicter, with a 
massive tower, built about 1-150. There are cliapets for live sectioiiH 
of the Haptist denomination, National pclmiil.s, and a mechanics iiisti- 
tiito with a reading-room and library'. A large silk factory, several 
cauvasd fiictories, and stniwplat and bonnet fac tori t>s give eniployment. 
Friday is the inarket-d:iy ; fairs are held on J'Jaster Monday and 
M ic!haclmas-day . 

Till N1 DAI), one of the Hriti.sli We.sl India Islands, in situated on 
the iiurth-cast coast of i?(ilonibi.(^ from which it is separated by the 
Gulf of Pariii, and extends between 10' 5' and 10" 50' N. lat., 01" and 
02" W. long. The Serpent’s Mouth, a ]ais.sagt? 7 miles wide, Hcparate^ 
it from the delta of the Orinoco at tho Koutherii extreiiiify of tho 
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gulf ; at the northern extremity it is separated from the ptcniiisula of 
Faria by the Dragon’s Mouth, a passago 13 miles wide, divided into 
four straits by three small islands. The whole Icngtli of the gulf, 
which affords good anchorago throughout, is 100 miles, with an 
average breadth of 40 miles. Tlio inland, whicli is of an oblong form, 
with a projection at each of the angles except .the soutli-eust, is 50 
miles long from noii.li to south, and 30 miles broad at the centre, 
where it in slightly (!oiiij)ies.so<l. ‘ Uh tu vu is ‘JOOO square miles, or 
1,280,000 acre#*, of which 13,000 aertt; arc waste, and 200,000 

acres are private jiropcrty. Aliout (10,0(>u acres are under cultivation. 
The population in liS:H 43,078 ; in 1845 it avhb 50,815; in 1851 it 
was (»8,()(K), of wlifiin 727 were natives of (Ireat Britain and Ireiaiid. 
Three ranges of hills, i-oiTespoiidiiig to those cm the adjiu^cnt coast of 
Venezuela, cross the if^land from west to east ; the highest j-uns close 
to the nortlierii coasl, over a breadth of about 10 miles>, and is broken 
ill inaii 3 ' places into deep A'alleys and rugged peaks, with an extrc^uie 
elevation c»f 3(>tK) feet. The hccoud range occupies the eoiitre of the 
island in a scries of Hat or round-topped hills from COO to 1000 feet in 
height, and a range of nearly the same elevation extends along the 
Bonthcni coast. Jly these! ranges the Burfaci» of tlic; island is divided 
into two extensive valleys, whicli unite! on the western cjoast in a low j 
sandy ))lain, intcirapem'd with occasional swamps. Jn other p.arts i 
they are diversitied by level and uiiduliiliug tracts, and in some )>laccR, 
especially towards the south, are considerably broken. The nuriherii- 
valley is watered by two ii;^vigable rivei’i?, oni! of which, the Caron i, 
Hows westward into tlic' gulf of I'liria, receiving sevtsfiJ trjbntarie.s 
from the hills to the north. 'Plu* ()ro])uche, which Hows eastward to 
the Atlantic, rises not far fiMiij the Caroni. In the same valley, the 
I ji; brail die falls into the Atlantic to the south of the Oropuclie, and 
the southern valley is drained towards the same coast by the !Nativa 
and the Ortoire, which collects iiniMc?roii.s tributaries fnmi the eeiilrc 
of the islaud. A iiuiiiber of small .streains fall into tlio Gulf of Faria. 

A greft part of tlie island is alluvial and seisins to have been formed 
by tho mud of the nrinoco, opposiu! to which the coast i.^ receiving 
constant ncccssioiis. Tho nioiiiitains. like ihuso on the mainland, 
cou.si.st chiefly* of the olay'^-slate and mica-slate formations. Among 
tho minerals fouinl in the islaud ar<! milky quartz, pyrile.s, arseiiic, 
aliiiJi, sulphate of eoiipor, plumbago, and sulphur. The inostaiuind- 
ant is asphaltiiin, wdiieli in Lake Brea, or Fiteli Lake, in a volcanic 
district, on the west coast, occupies an area of 150 aero.s in exUmt, 
and of unknown depth. At tho inner edge it is cold and hrm ami 
rent into shallow ehasuis from 3 to 30 foot widt! ; iu>:irer the sea it is 
heatcil and li(ptid, continuing in a state of slow eViullition 'with strong 
exlialationu of bitumen and sulphur. It ivijuires too muoli oil to be 
profitidily ap]died to Ibe ordinary uses of pite.ii or tar, but has been 
cuqdoyed with advantage in the Ibrmaiion of road.s. V<i1(::inic traces 
appear in various pjirts of tin* i.daud. Jiitunien is thrown up by the 
sea at a spot on the south ^ide of Foiiit Urea, and there is an active 
mini vtdeano at the extremity’ of the southern ]»roiiioniory- 

The climate is liot, hut is free from the destructive ilroughis w'liich 
visit the other islands. At J*ort of Sjmin, Hie cajiitul, the tempera- 
ture ranges from 7-1 ' to 8(P' in tlic hottc.st months, ainl from 70' to 
81 in the coldest, ^'he niglit.s are generally cool and pheasant, and 
ill some ]iarls of the interior tlio temperature i.^i mild .and the air 
clastic all the year round. I’he ilry’ season extend.H from December to 
May. The heat increases tilltluiic. lii Juno and .Inly hIiowcm's arc 
frequent, and in the three following montlis the rains are lioavy and 
ntteu<lcd by vioU;iit stoi’ms. The fall of rain is about 85 inches during 
tlie year. Sliglit shocks of earthquakes are occasionally felt, but the 
j.slancl is beyond the range! of liurrieanes. Fcver.s mid dysentery are 
frequently fatal, especially’ niuoug the white luipulatioii. 

U'lio Ligiier jiortioiis of the island arc covered with dense forest** 
and underwood. O'ho soil is for the must part exceedingly fertile. 
The most iniporLaut productions of 'rriniilad are tho sugar-cane, 
coflVa', and cncoa. Tndigo. tobacco, and cotton jire I'aised in Hiiiall 
quantities. The nutmeg, ciniiaiiion, and cloves have been introduced, 
and .mccced reiiiarkably well ; and vines fi oiii I’rance and Bpain grow 
in gnait ])erfection. The wild animals are, two speeies of small deer, 
the ])!ira, an aiiiiual a little larger than a hare, the opo.s.suiii, armadillo, 
porcupiiui, ant-bear, sloth, musk-rat, tiger-cat, peccary, w’ator-dog, 
monkeys in great numbers, and two spfx'ic.s of lizards. The shores 
abound ill fisli, among which are .some v.aricties of the shtii'k. 

Be.sjdc.s the anchorage of tlu! gulf, in which vessels of all sizes raoy 
ride securely, ’J’riuidad hafi thr<!c excellent harhuiirs : Puerta d'Espafia, 
within the northern iiromoutory, on the west coast, and on the south 
coast Chaguarainas, near its western extremity, and Giiaya-guayara, 
protected byr J’oiut Galeota, at tlie eastern extremity. The ports of 
Cumaiia, Tlio Grande, and Toco on the north east coast, and Maipieribe 
and Las Cuevas on tho north coast, arc inferior. I^as Cuevas is 
defended by a fort. 

The settled pnrt.s of the island, which occupy chiefly the north- 
W’cst coast and the adjacent valley of the Caroni, wltii some detached 
Bput.il along the south-west coa.st, are diviilcd into 8 counties. Along 
the j)riiK:i{ial road, which extends eastwanl from I’ort of Spain along 
the north side of thc! Caroni, are the towns of San Juan, i^n Joseph 
and Ariiiia, of whicli San Joseph, population 307 in 1851, is the most 
coiisidsrablc. San Fernando, another principal town, population 
2877 in Biand.*i above 20 miles S. from Fort of Spain, on tho 


shore of the gulf. Port of Spain^ one of the finest ^ towns in tbs 
West Indies, ia situate^l near Uie mouth of the Caroni, on Uio shore 
of a bay environed with hills, and consists of wide and well-kept 
streets, regularly laid out, and some of them shaded with rows of 
trees. The houses are built of Btone or brick. It contains on Plnglish 
and a Homan CiiGiolic churfsh, both hantlsomo buildings ; a United 
Fresbyteriau and a Methodist church ; a Cliurch of England boys 
school ; tliitfe Infant schools ; two llomaii Catholic sohools ; tlie 
govcnimont-house ; the court-house ; the royal jail and liuiutio asylum ; 
thc colonial hospital ; an exciellent market-house of stone ; aiul 
iiiiniorous stores. In the ncighbourliood are the botanic gardens, Si. 
Jiimes*H barracks, and Fort George, which rises in a scries of batteries 
on a height, csoinmanding tho valley, and forming the principal ilefcuuc 
of the iKlaiid. The poyudation in 18.')! was 17,583. 

’J'lu! uffairs of the island iirc! aduiiniHtered by a governor and a 
council of 1 2 members, acting under tlic orders of the imperial govern- 
menh The members of cuimcil, of wlium six arc official and six aiv 
chosen from among tho iiihabiiants, arc romovoahlo at the plciLsun! 
of the crown. The laws are partly English and partly Spanish, and 
arc administered by a chief justice, two puisne judges, and six stii^en- 
diary' juRliccs, including a Coolio nmgi»trafe. The (!liurcli of Eiiglnud 
has li edergy in thc island, iiicliidiug the archdeacon and soverul 
rectors, who are subject to thc Bishop of Barhiidocs. According to 
thc Ret Ill'll of the Census, taken on 1st July, 1851, it appears that tlic 
following i.s the state of the population in referenco to religious pro- 
fession : — Cliurch of Jtome, 43,805 : Church of England, 10,24 il; 
Geutuo, 26-10; Wesleyan, 2508 ; PreshyUTinii, 1017; Moharniiiedaii, 
1016; ITeatlicn, 880 ; B:ijiti.st, 148; Independent, 133. The amount, 
of revenue for the year 1852 W’os 107,311/.; the expenditun* w:i.- 
110,0447. The value of imjiorts for the year 1852 was 403,274/., o! 
exports 458,85 1 /. 

Trinidad was discovci;ed by’^ (.‘oliiU!l)U.s in 14PS, when it contained i\ 
numerous aboriginal popiihitioii. It was ilr.«=:c colonised in 15SS. by 
thc iSptUiiard.s : in 1676 it was taken by the French, but almost itiiiiK'- 
dialely restorfid, and in 1 7l>7 it was taken ]>y thc British, in who,'-.- 
poHses.'^ifUi it ha.'^ since I'ciri.’iiiied. 

TIllNTDAD 1)E CUIIA.' [Ci iiA.] 

TUIOKA. [Nni:.| 

TKIFLOW. [C.\ .M nitTruiriii I n k. J 

TIllFOM, a country in Nort.ln rii Africa, wliieh extends along tho 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, from 11' to 25" E. long, in 
Lhis direction alone tho boundary line of tlie country is tolerably Aveil 
deieriniiied ; on all other sides it is siiiTonndod by (^ountric.s whicli 
form jiortions of tlie Sahara, or Great De.-.crt, or .ire uiiht for cultiva- 
tion. Though Fezzaii, whicli lic.s south of Tripoli, is gov>*riiod by it-' 
own chief, he is really depeiuleiit on thc Basha of Tripoli, us he pay.* 
regularly an annual tribute. 

About thc middle of the coast-lino of Trij»oli is a wide and open 
gulf, ‘which the .ancients called the Greater Syrtis, niid is now the 
Dulf of Sidra, (*]■ of Sort. The Bediiin Arabs who inhabit the eua.Mi. 
call it Giuii-el-Kfbrit, or the Gulf of Sulphur. Caj e- Mcsiiriita is on 
till! we.st side of it, aiuL the town of J-Icngazi on the cast ; the di.st.aii(‘i' 
betw’ccn these ]i1:it:eH is 282 miles. 'I’lio eireuiiirereiiee of the gidf i ' 
488 iniUs. Where it extends farthest to the south, its diqith does n -t. 
niiie.h exceed 12o miles. [SviiTlri.] 

Coast-line and Uarhonrs. West of ihe town of Tripoli the coast 
is low and sandy, and eontaiii.s no harboui except that of Old IVipoli, 
which is alijiosi choked tqt with sand. Tripoli ib.-*elf U a good 
harliour, having from 4 to 6 fathuins water, and being slndtered by a 
chain of rocks which jirojeet from t,h(' north-east angle of t.ln! town, 
noi’tli-easlw’urd, and by a shoal l^^iiig on tho eastern sulo of tin* 
entrance. The low and sandy coast coutiimcH eastward of thc town 
as far as (.^q>e Sciarru, and contains no harbour. Eastward of Cape 
iSeiarra the coast is liiglicr, and cousiMts of rocky points aiitl eap<'.s 
wdtli sandy bays between tlnun, a few of which aifonl shelter for small 
ve.sscls. The ])ort of Lebda (the ancient Leptis Mugiia) is now filled 
lip, but there is a small place, ealleri Mei\-'a Ligatah,a mile and a half 
to the west of thc ruins of Lebda, wliero small vessels find a shelter, 
except when thc wind is from thc cast. Near Zeliten Foiut, winch 
is rocky, is u sinall cove called Mersa Zeliten. East of Zeliten tlie 
coa.*it is rocky and at times riso.s into cliffs. Along tlus coast luv 
several n^efs of rocks which form Mersa Zoraig and Mcraa Gussrr, 
small harbours which do not afford Bliulter for shipping. Near C-ape 
Mesiirala ia a lino of high rocky coast, forming three jirnjeciiiig 
cliffs, of which tho oastem is Capo Mesurata, tho Cephaliis Protiion- 
toriuoi of Strabo. But tho entrauco of the Gulf of Sidra is formed 
by a low rocky jioiiit, and a milo south of it is the Bay of Bushaifiiy 
which has good anchorage in 6 fathoms water. 

Tho West coast of the Gulf of Bidrii, south of the Bay of Bushaifii 
and as far as Mcraa Zufferan, runs in an unbroken line aouth, south- 
east, and cast for nearly 150 miles. It is very low and sandy, and a 
low ridge of Raiid-hiils extends parallel to the Khores ut the diainuce 
of from one to three miles from th<!in. Somo parts of this coast ui'e 
strewed with wrecks, masts, and yards, &c., whidi shows that there 
must be a groat set of tho sea from the north-east upon it, as none of 
them are seen on the eaatern slioro of tho gulf. Mersa Zafferan is a 
small port, in which boats may find shelter with all winds. A few 
miles cast of it tho coast rises into cliffs. The high coast continues for 
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nearly thirty miles, when it again ainks nearly to the leyel of the aea, 
but has aand-hilla a abort dutauce from it. There are here aeveral 
Hinall bays, and one in ]>articular at Hummah, in which boats may iiud 
nheller. Five miles eastward of Uammah the coast is hilly, hut soon 
declines again to the low sandy beach which continues tu Itas llow^y* 
jer, having u range of hills about two or three miles from the coast. 
iiuH Jlow*y-jer is a bluif rock, which sbinds at the entrance of ii 
jijitii ious bay, formed between it and a bold rocky promontory called 
iu'iigcrwad. Ill this bay ships may iiud shelter from east to west- 
iiorlh-wcst, and boats may laml in the sandy bay witli almost all winds. 
Jjoii^crwatl is about 60 feet high, but cast of it the coast gets low, an<l 
hunili Miiuly bays are formed betWiH:ii very low rocky Hats, some of 
which iii'oject a mile into the ses, and are not more than n foot above 
watir. Towards the most Bouthern extremity is a low rocky islet 
cullctl llushaifu. iSachriu, at the bottom of the gulf, is in 16' 
j\. Jat . ; and iiciice the coast treiid.s to the itorth-cast. From iiSachriu 
to Cjartiibbah is a sandy btacli, but the general app(?ar:inc:e of the 
coast is hilly- Kcar Oailubbuh is l^Iersa Ib'uiga, the only ]ducc in tin* 
(julf of Sidra that is entitled to the name of nport; and here the 
protection is made by breakers. A rocky jioiut runs into the sen, and 
within this point there is always sale laii<liiJg. From Jlraiga the coast 
trends nortJj>cast by east, is rocky and sliglitJy indented, niid the shore 
geucralJy speaking is high and hilly, lias 'J'ubilba is a buhl prumom 
lory with a sandy bay on cacli siile of it. '1 hcj high rocky eon^t ter- 
iniiiatoH Opposite the rock of i.^liuifa, from which sonic reefs cxtcnitl 
to tiic island of Clara, which is small, hut tolerably high and steep. 
'I he low coast, which begins near Ishaifa, Ii'cikIh north-east toShawhau. 
and ihoiice to the west of north to Cureora : it is sandy, and dues not 
olJer a place ol' refuge even for a boat; but tlie const near I'arcora is 
umch indented, and there are two hiiiali ])lac(‘S Hoinewhat shellert-d 
1 v j'r(*jectiiig jioiiiLs, wliieli oll'i r ]»roieetioii fur boats with northerly 
nr liiftterly winds. From Careora to iieiigazi the shure is low and 
.sniiiy, hut it rises as it recedes IVuiu the coast, and is covered with 
V ego tali on. 

J>enga/i, which is situated at the emt ranee of the Cnlf of Sidra, has 
a !-:ife port, wliich however is fast iilling up with sand. LlliiNtJAZi.] 
The i-oHst north of tliat juirt trends in general to the cast-north-i:Ji.st 
as far as ()a]ie Kas Seiu, aii<l is low imd sandy, with the exception of a 
h w siiiidi ijilli-'. U’Lis coast h.is no hurhonr, t*xct‘[»L ciast of a rocky 
prniituiiLury near the ruins of tlie town of Tohiieta, w'htu'c a small 
Lay oilers a coiiveiiiout hindiiig for boats, except with the uiiul on 
i liure. A few miles east of Tuimeta the iiiouii tains, w’hich extend 
uvtr the interior of ilarca, come close up to the shore of the Meditt;r- 
raiieaii in steej* precipices from tidO to MKl feet high. This ]iart «»f 
the coast, extending akioul htl miles in length, is inaccessible both by 
sea and land, and terminates at I ‘ape Kas 8cm. Ketweeii this cape 
and that called li'as-cl Jiilal is a lavgi^ o])on bay, in which is a small 
iialeLiialiuii called Mersa »Siisa if ammau), near which are the riiius of 
the ancient town of Apolhuiia. It has at present no harbour, but 
boats liiid some Hheltcr behind the i>h:t that lies oil' the town. On 
till' ea.»t side of Jlas-el-l liial is a bay about thriHW]uni*ters td* a mile 
diep, in which vtssels may ride with the wind any way frciiii the 
south wind to W'chtwanl. 'J’he coatrt between Kas-el-Iliial and Cape 
Ihijebara is also vt.ry high and rocUy, but tin; nmiintaiiis do not run 
in all uiibroktui line, a-s they do west of Kas 8em, being broken by 
di-ep ehasnih, which extend lar inland. 8till the lamling JS very Uad, 
exeept in a small sandy nook two mile.s wt*st of Cape llnjebara. From 
Cape Ihijehiira the sumo rocky coa.^i continues, but the ravines are 
few, and the niounlaiiis somewhat farther renioveil from the coast. 
At iiei'iia is u good roadstead, about a mile and a half ulV shore, and 
some hhelier for hinali craft clo.se in shoi-e with the wind from noi*tli' 
iiortli-worst to iiorth-east. Cajie Kazat, or Ituzatu. wdiicli is east of 
Jierun, is a va.^t promontory rising to a coiihidcrable elevation : faiTher 
east tlie coast grows lower, but eoiitinucs rocky ; it reeede.s to tlie 
South HO IIS to loi'in a wide bay, ('.ailed tlie Hay of J'lumbah, whieli is 
said to cuiitaiu good iiiichuring-ground. 'I'lio houinlary-liiio between 
'i'ripoli and l'-gy]tt is (;(in.>.idered to bo east of the Jiuy of Ijoiiibah. 

'The coast line of Tripoli ]»i’obabIy exceeds lOUU miles, and hardly 
contains three or four harbours in which vessels of moderate size can 
iiiid tulerublo shelter. There is perliiip.^ no oilier coast line on the 
globe of eijiial extent which is so lillie favourable to intercourse with 
cuiiiitrics by seiu 

iiur/acc avd KoiL — Wo arc very imjierfecLly acquainted with tlie 
iiiti rior of Tripoli. 'J’he western distncLs, or those which are situaled 
west of the Uulf of 8idra, arc known in a few directions; bnt of the 
cuuiiLry surrounding the gulf nothing is known except the districts 
contiguous to the sea-shore ; and ns to the coiiiiirios east of the liiilf 
of 8icira our knowledge extends hardly anywhere further than about 
miles inland, if we except two oases, which arc situated fur to the 
south, Jit the iJesei't. 

ranges of niountains traverse this part of 
Tripoli from west-north -west to cast-south- east, ruiiiiiug nearly parallel 
to the sou. The northern of these two ranges is called the (Jhurian, 
Uhiu-iaii, or Walirynii range, and is visible from the sea, being only 
from Id to 20 miles distant from it. The southern range is supposed 
to be about SO miles farther to tlie south, and is called the Sudah, or 
Black MouutaiuB, whero it is traversed by tho rou<l leading from 
Tripoli to Fezzan. Thu oommci'cial town of Gbiidamis is situated 


within this rongo, and rather on its southern declivity. The name 
‘ Black Mountains’ is derived from tho colour, as nearly the whole of 
tho range is covered with lava and basalt. The Ghnrian Mountains, 
south of tho town of Tripoli, seem to have a coiisidenihle elevation, 
probably however not exceeding 4000 feet abc^ve the sea-level In 
pirocceding further east tho range lowers coiisiilerubly, and its most 
eastern ofisets, which occur about five or six miles south-ivest of tho 
town of Mesuraln, terminate only in high hills. Several minor ridgos 
brnneh oil' from the eastern ]iortiou of iliiH range on its noiihern side, 
uiid u)>proach close 1o the MediteiTancaii between Cap(? Sciarra and 
the ruins c^f the tow’n of Lebda. The most western of these minor 
brunches is culled the 'J'arhoona Moimtaius: it hardly attains a 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The country which is inclosed on the oast by tho Tarlioona Moim- 
tuiiiH extends Hoiitliwnnl to the bii«e of the Ghnrian range, and on the 
w'cpt reaches tlic boundary of I’niiis : it is a low mid level plain, about 
GO miles lung and IG iiiiles on an average width. It is by nature 
divided into two soctioiis, the- fertile district and the Beserfc. The 
fertile district, called JMesheea, occupies only about la inilc-s along tho 
HiML-eoast, and tho greatcu* ]>nrt of it is to the east of tho town of 
Tripoli; its width nowhere exceeds live miles. 1'hongh the soil is 
light and contains a great portion of sand, nml is destitute of rivers 
and springs, it ]) 08 HeHscs a high dogretj of fertility, which, by ineaiH of 
irrigation derived (exclusively from tanks nnd cistonis, produces riidi 
cro))s of wlnsit, barhty, dliiimi, ami Indian corn. The whole of tho 
Mesheem is ]dantcd with jadm-trecs arranged in long rows, which are 
kcqit in tho finest order. 'J'licir -nninher is stated to excised ten 
millions, and tho aniinnl viiliuj of tho produce- of eacdi treo is estimated 
at II Spanish dollar. TJio ^dantatiuiis of olive-tree, s arc also exteinivo. 
and the oil Is eousidoriul siipiTior to the best oil.s of Italy. 'J'hero arc 
several kiiuhs of oranges, of wliich the swcid. oriinge is ri^cknned finer 
than th.'it of tliimi. The y)omegniiiatr.s, lomons, linicii, lig^, and 
Indian figs are highly prized. There are two kinds of apricots, several 
sorts of fine ydinns, and some vc-r^* high-llavoured s\V(-'et grapes and 
peachc.s. \Vat»>r-incloiis arc j>articiiliirJy exeellent and yilentiful. 
From November to March the country is rofroshoil by abundant rains, 
which fill the ninnerous buiks and cisterns ; and in this season the 
tlierniouieter dessoends frctpiently t»> 40'^ and even to the freoziiig- 
yioiiit ill tlio night-time, whilst in the day ii sometimes rises to Tt)° 
Iiud I veil bight r. In the remaimlor of the year, and espotnally from 
the- mitldlt; of May to September, rain oi:cur.s rarely, and puinotimcs 
not a drtq> falls lor several months. The heat is then so iiitciiHo that 
even the hardy Arab, inurcil to the e.liniate, at le-ii in th(< inoniiug 
retires fniiii his work, and all his beasts of labtuir are put under the 
shade. A sndtlen cool breeze ari.-’.cs from th<^ sea regularly ever^ 
aftcriioou during tbere intense lieaLs; but the air brought by it I'l'oiu 
the sea is so liamp that it ru.'«ts all sort of sti el-work, civeii in the 
)>ockot., and woU a person's divs.-i entirely through in a few ininiite.-. 
The Moors then lotii'c to the tcu'iacc.s on the top of their hoiLses, 
where they sleep for liuiirs. Jn tlii.s season of the year a strong land- 
wind soirietiincw blows iucessaiilly for several days, and as i'- blows 
ovi-r tho heated sands of the Pesert, which Jic sontli of the M(^^he(.^Il, 
tlui heat of the almospliero i.s iniu'cased to such a degree that respira- 
tion is rendered dillicult, and rloatli sonudiiucs occur.-=. I'lie air is at 
the same time filhal witli burning sand, which darkiMis the sky, and 
the natives wear a silk handkerchief tied ovc'r the face when the 3 ' 
walk the streets. Jii spite t»f this dwadvantage the cliinatt? is veiy 
licalily ; no kind of di.seaso except ojilithabnia is e(»muion, and many' 
peo]iJo are said to reach tho age of lUl and loO ycar.s. I’bc Meshcea 
is very thickly peopled, so that the population of thi.s district i.s said 
to .ainoniit to ;inu,l)UG. They live dwpersed over tho eountry in ho- 
lated dwellings or in villages. 

The Meshc^eii is surrounded r)n all sidi's, except the fcca, ly a de.scrt. 
whose surfact! couhlsIs rif Joo.se sand. This bnig sandy tract begins on 
thi^ east on tho banks of a small river calloit Wady’m 8eyd, and 
thoiiei? stretches westward to tlio Ghuriau Mountains, occui>yiug 
nearly tlie whole of the space between the mountains and the sea 
west "of tho town of Tripoli. Its western portion has no springs nor 
riiiiiiiug water. Whore it bord(T.s on tho Meshoea, and at tlie distanee- 
of several niih?s from it, the sand rises in irregular hills, and is totally 
barren. Bui in approaching the mountains small spots covered witli 
shrubs and grass occur, whicli afford pasture to the Hocks of tlie 
Boduins, and near the base of the inouiitaiiis the pasturc-ground.s 
arc nearly contiguous, and frequently interspersed with corn-lields. 
The eastern districts of the Desert, or tlio?e near the Tarlioona range, 
are also covered with high sand-hills, wliicli reach to tbi- base of Llio 
iiioiintuins, but they are traversed by two small perennial .streaiiis, 
called Wady Kamlch and Wady 'in Seyd, wliicJi run in ratlicr narrow 
valleys, considerably depressed below the gjuieral hfvtl ot tho Des.'rt. 
These valleys arc covered with bushes, an«l between them corn-tields 
often occur. Barley and dhnrni arc ciiUivated. 

Tho Ghuriau Mountains, south of Tripoli, occupy a tract 12 or 15 
milc.s in width. The northem declivily aj^iiears to be very irregular, 
seveml hills of ba.'^iilt being dispersed over their base. The mountains 
rise with ii rather stotqi uscont, but on tho top they spread out in 
plains of moderate extent, which are divided from one another by 
hills, many of whh'li have a conical form. The pluius are in a high 
state of cultivation. They arc covered with corn and salVron iiclds, 
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juterapetged with olive-trees, but the elevated situation preventa thr 
cultivnliou of the palms. The sides of the hills, which are too atee;: 
for the growth of corn, are planted with almonds, figs, apples, olives. 
Olid vines. A considerable portion of this trnct howevi^r is used as 
pasture-grounds. The inhabitants of the Chiiriau Mountains live 
mostly underground, in caves which have been dug for the purpose. 

Farther to the cast, and wln?rc the ^'arhuona Mountains branch off, 
the mountain n?gi(>n .sinks much lower and assumes a different cha- 
racter. It is a tahle-laiul aboiii 30 miles in width, which runs towimis 
Cape Mesurntn, and only on its edges ussuinos the aspect of liigli hills 
or mountains, especially towards the Desert which lies north of it. 
The greatest part the surface of this table-land is a plain, nearly 
level, whose soil is very stony, or covered with gravel, and completely 
barren. Ihit in the vicinity of the higher grounds which inclose it on 
the north, it is furrowed by depressions, or wadies, which ai-o partly 
cultivateti, and yielil good crops of corn, and the level grounds sepa- 
rating thoin are covercil with fine grass for sheep and camels. 

Tilts ea.stern portion of this table-land, in approocLiiig the (lulf of 
•Sidra, splits into several short ranges of bills, which fill up the space 
between Cape Sciarra and the town of Mesurata, and in many places 
come close up to the sea. Thus a hilly tract, is formed, which extends 
about iiO miles from west in cast, along the sciishore, and from 5 to fi 
iriiles inland, where it terminates on the plain of the table-land. This 
tract is the best-watered district in Trijioli, ns several small streams 
which descend from the isbledand run through its valleys, and reach 
the sea after a course of G to S miles, but there is always water in 
them. Tlie western district consists of a suecossion of hill nnd dale. 
They possess a eousidcrablc degree of fertility, and produce wheat, 
barlo 3 ’, and dhiirrii, Jn the eastern districts the hills are 8 ep.*irated 
from the sea by a level jilain about two miles wide, wliieh in two 
places is interruptfsl by i*.inges of low bills, so as to bo divides! into 
throe plniiis of moderate extent, which are known as the jiluins of 
Lcbda, Zelitoii, and Mesurata. The hills soutli of them are mostly 
pasiure-groiinds, between which some corn-fields arc found ; but the 
plains theinselvcB, wdiich slope gently towards the s> a, arc well culti- 
vated. 3')iiek proves of olives and date-trees rise above the numerous 
villages, wliieh are RcattonMl over their .surface, and the iiiteriiiediate 
Hp.'iccts are cither covered witli the most luxuriant turf or rich with 
abund.'iut crops of grain. The )>lains of Leinla and Mesurata espe- 
cially are distinguished by their ricli crops of com, ami large quantitie.s 
of it arc sold to the wandering trihes living ea.st of them or exjiorted 
by sea. The cultivated grounds in the ))laiii of Mesurata cxtoiui along 
the shores of the Oulf of Sidni as far as I'usliuifa. A ridge of low 
sand-hills se]iaraic.s the plains from tlu^ sen. 

The country south of the table-land, extending to the Sudah 
Moiiiitains, eoiitaiiH a much Hiiialler portion of cultivated ground tliaii 
that north of it; the greater juirt of it is a comfdetci desert. Accord- 
ing to tlie scanty' iiiforination 'which we possess, it appeals that its 
Kiirfaeo presents a Kuccessioii of several wide di'|ire.M-.inns, ruiiiiiiig 
from west to ea.st. and terminating on tho east in the low grounds 
which extend along the western shores of the Ciilf of iSidra. From 
each of these wide valleys smalh'r valley’s branch off, and peucM-rate 
a few miles into tbt! higher grounds, which inclose them. These 
higher grournhs are luany miles wide, and rise mther steep atiovc tlie 
valley tf» an elevation of -JOO to feet. A large ])ortioii of them is 
jirobalily l(Ui() feet above the sea-level. Their siiiTace is neither level 
nor y<!t hilly. Jt prcsimts every whei’o a useless waste, though it 
greatly varies in a.«<pect. At some places it is what the natives call a 
‘sahiir,’ or a level jdain consisting of loose sand, without either stones, 
rocks, ivater, or vegetation. Other tracts, called ‘ soroer,* are gravelly 
]dainfl from which the sand has been swept by the winds. ^I'iie gnivel 
is generolh* small, and in some instance.s roiimled a.s ]icbblos on the 
sca-b: ach ; in others sharp and fiointed, as if recently broken ; and a 
third kind, which sometimes covers spaces of many miles in extent, 
is mostly composed of small stones wliieh have a shining exterior. 
In the screors alone sand-hills arc found. A thinl kind of desert is 
called * warr ; * it prtjsents a i*ough plain covered with large deUiched 
stones lying in confusion, and very difficult to pass over, as its surface 
is tiiiieh broken and interspersed with iiumeroii.M rocks and sm.all 
liillucks. A fi*w s]iot 8 ill these deserts are covered with bushes. Tin 
few wells which are found are generally' above 1 00 or even 200 feet j 
deep, mid yet their water i.s bitter and brackish. Tho habitable j 
portion of tliis region is limited to the dejiressions above mentioned, ! 
where several village .<4 are found close together, whilst all the other j 
jiarts are uninltabited. Rut even in those districts whicli arc far from ! 
the villages a few fields are cultivated, and produce barley and dburro. '■ 
The inhabitants of the villiigi>s cultivate them, lint <lo not veiitiii'e to i 
form agricultural nettlcmonts on them for fear of the wandering tribes j 
of the adjsceiit desert These valleys have generally a watercourse in ' 
the middle, in which however water is fonml only for a few weeks in ' 
the year, as the rains soutli of the Qhiirian Moiflitaius and the table- I 
laud are far from being so abundant as north of them. The greater = 
part of the depressions is overgrown ivith shriibH, and sujiply 0 UI 3 * ■ 
pastures for camels, sheep, and goats; tho most fertile of them is 
that of Benioleed, which is situated on the south of^ the table-land 
south of tho Tarhoora Mountains. Tho ‘warr' whicli borders on the 
south of tho vnllcjr of BenioKod is covered with lava and columnar 
grecustono, and is of great extent. 


Couni}*y on the West and South of the OuJf of Sidra . — Tho region 
just noticed does not reach Cho western shores of the tiulf of Sidra, 
being separated from it by a tract of very low country, or rather by a 
marsh. This tiiarsli begins at Rtishaifa, about 4 miles S.hb from 
Mesunitii, and oxt^uids along tho sea shore as fur as Giraf, a distaneo 
exceeding 100 miles. It reaches however tho beach only in iwti 
places, being separated fnitii it by a narrow tract of more elevated 
ground, which eouaists of small but irregular heaps of sand, with occa- 
sionally a little vegetation on it Tho marsh is Avidesi in its mont 
iiorthem part, hotwoen Mesurata and Soolcb, Avhich are 4 0 miles from 
one another. In those parts it i.s from i) and 30 to Ifi miles wide. In 
approaching Soolob it contracts to 2 or 3 miles, hut widens again 
farihiT south to 4 and 5 miles. At the end of tho niiny season, in 
March, iicarl}^ the whole surface of ,t]iis marsh is covered with water. 
At the end of tho dry season by fur the greater part of it is diy, but 
interspersed with numerous i>oo1.h of water. Many of these pools an* 
some miles in extent. The surface of the marsh consists of alternate 
layers of incrustations of salt and of an alluviid deposit, and is entirely 
destitute of vegetation. Ill Home parts small shells cover the surface, 
which renders it probable that the sea at times iiiiiudates the miirsh. 
In the most level part of the marsh many ^ilaccs occur in which a solid 
cnist, sometimes not more than two inches or an inch and a half in 
thicknc.s 8 , covei'S deep liollows, the lowest parts of which contain bitter 
and stinking water several feet deep. This c;ircum 8 taiice renders the 
traversing of the marsh very dangerous. In this extensive tract of 
country tho habitable ground is limited to two or throe low hills, 
Avhich rise within the marsh, and on which datc-grovi-s arc met with, 
and to three or four places where the narrow tra(!t along the sea 
somewhat wide, and consists of high ground covered witli gra'^s and 
hushes, which afford pasture to sheep and camels. This is the worst 
part of Tripoli honleriiig on the sea. 

1' hough the Gulf of Sidra is inclosed by countries entirely barren 
nnd sandy, the tract which is found farther east, and which €!X tends 
from Giraf (l(i ' 30' 3i. long.) to Ifiidia (18" K. long.), a clistaiuv 
of mure than 3 00 miles, has a different character. Its surface in 
general is undulating, in a few places <!vcii rising into hills. The 
hills are mostly covered with shrubs and grass, aflbnliug good jiastiire- 
grcnind for camels, Hhc.*p, arni goats. In Rome of the lower tracts 
are fields nii which the RediiiiiH, the iuhabitantii of this coast, cultivate 
barley nnd dhurru. Rut tlujre are n«» trees in all the tracts suiTonnd- 
iiig the Gulf of Sidra, lii a few places there are lagoons near the 
sea, but tliey ai*e not of great extent, and the onl^’' iiiai’shcs wliieh 
ai*e met with in this region are on the Viaiiks of these lagoons. 

The couiitr}’ occupying the bottom of tho Gulf is of a much woivc 
description. It extends from I India to Rraiga (ll»" -lu' K. Ion :.), a 
distance of mon* than GO mil<s. The shores of tlie sea ani liiic-d 
with low sand-hills, which have hern aeciiiiiulatod by the northern 

i lid from the sand tlirowii up by tho si^a. Reliiud tluMii, marshes 
frequently occur, or the ground is a rcmgli stony plain, iiearl^^ without 
vegetation, lii a few spots oul,y buslies and grass art$ met with, nnd 
hi these jeirts a few families of Rednins wander about witli a small 
number of camels, sheep, and goats. A continuous ridge of hills 
extends at a little distance from the. Rhorc, rising to an elevation of 
between 400 and f^OO fi'rt above the .sea-level. '.I'he nature of the 
country' Houtii of theso hills is not known. 

ltu.sjiectiiig tho climate of this rtigiun, it is observed that in winter 
the atmosphere .after Piinset is always very chilly, and that there is 
isuully a heavy depo.sit of dew. In summer however the weatherr is 
Hiiid to he cxce.ssively sultry. 

Country Kast of the Cuff of Sidra.- This ]>art of Tripoli is eoni- 
aioiily called Barca ( BAurA], and was known to the ancients under 
the name of (,’yreijaioa. It comprehends the country Avliicli, between 
20 ° and 23° V 4 . long., projoc.ts into the Mediterranean nearly in the 
form of a somieircle, niid the countries lying south of it as far as 
about 2 V'' N. lat. ]t is Kiipposcd that tho greater portion of it is 
tnountainous. This jiart of Tripoli is described under Raul'a and 

CVIIE.VAUJA. 

The interior of the inuuntain region, as already observed, is not 
known. 'J'iie authority of the Rasha of I'rifiuli however extc'iid-s 
much further south, as tlio oasis of Augila is within the country 
govemod by him or hiij deputies. The mountain range wliieh lies to 
the north of this oasis runs in an unbroken lino oast and west. It 
rises from the level ground at its base abruptly, and consists of bare 
rocks witlmub tho least covering of soil. 'The Ga*«is of Augila, to tlie 
south of this tnoiiiitaiu range, is said to consist of three oases, Augila, 
lailoo, and Lcslikerreh, of Avhich tho two last-mentioned are a shurt 
distance to tho east and north-east of .Augila itself. All three, taken 
together, contain a population of about 3 0,000. I'hese oases are only 
forests of palm-trees, surrounded by an immense plain of red saml. 
The wells are more than 20 feet deep, and the water brackish. J )Iuirra 
and barley and a little wlieat arc cultivated, but pi*ovi 6 ions, consisting 
of corn, butter, and cattle, are imported from RcTigiizi. Tho exports 
consist especially of dates .nnd ostrich fcatliurs. Ostriches are numer- 
ous in the adjacent desert. 'Three smaller oases occur between Augila 
and the southern extremity of the Gulf of Siilra, nearly equally 
distant from these places. The most western nnd largest is called 
Marndch. They are forests of palm-trees, surrouiideil by liills of 
shifting sand. As they are too small to afford susteuauca to a popula- 
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tiou sufficieutly numerous to resist the attiicks of the nomadic tribes 
of the desert, these oases are uninhabited, but some families living in 
the plain of Bengasi resort annually to them to gather the dates. A 
cousideiWdo oasis, called Fiiggha, is situated (it is said) south of the 
most southern ]iart of the Oulf of Sidra. It seems to bo situated in 
tlio basalt mountains called Harutsb, which extend westward to the 
very boumiary-line of Fezzuu. 

Productions. — Besides the different artiedes of agricultural produce 
before mentioned, somn bushes grow iu dosort wadies hearing small 
black berries of ji very sweet and agreeable ttiste ; a kind of wild 
artichoke is mot with; prickly-pcars and aloes arc abundant in several 
])laccH. The wild trees and bushes are only used to make charcoal. 
Where charcoal is not to bo had, earners dung is used as fuel. 

(!.ittlcarc numerous in Barca, where great iiuinburs iu*o found on 
tlic tahic-laiid, whence thoy are sAut to Bongazl to be shlpjied for 
Malta and other places. The domostic animals are horstis, camels, 
sl»ecp, goats, dogs, aud poultry. Tho horses are of a fine breed, 
(.'arucls' are the only uiii mills iiseil as boasts of burden. Tho commou 
(logs of the coiiutry arc white, and resemble wolves in form : they 
:iiv fierct*, and defend the herds ngaii].st the attacks of the h 3 'U}iias 
and jackals. TJie most common wild animals of prey are wolves, 
fixes hyiLMias, and jackals. There are antelopes, gazelles, tho jorboa 
(h|>us, hares, rabbit^, hedgehogs, and a small animal, resembling tho 
guiiiea-piK ill form, called gundy. 

Ostriches are found only in tlie deserts. The other wild birds are 
bustards, cranes, plovers, quails, ducks, snipes, curlews, pigeons, 
|i,irlridgcs, and flamingoes. Swanns of locusts freqiumUy proceed 
from the deserts to the cultivated ground, wbonco tlie^’ arc frightened 
a\v;i.v, and ilicn they fall into tho hands of the poor, who oat thoiu 
Dimted or salt them. Sailed locusts ajipoar to be a considerable 
:irticlc of inland trade. Bees abound in the hilly :iiid iiiouiitainoiis 
tr-icts of tile conntiy, and homy is an iuiportaub article of inlan<J 
ir.i lc. Small quantities of honey :n*c exjuirted. Salt and .sulphur 
uiv the only minerals found and worked. 

Pojtulalioit and Inhaluiants. - population is estiiiiatod at about 
two mill ioiiF:. ill the country it consists of Arabs and .Tows; in the 
towns, ino.st1y of Moors aud *lews : there is a Hiiiall nuinber of Turks, 
M.iim'I likes, (.'hristiaii.s, and Arabs. Black blavcs are uiujierou.s in 
ilu' towns. 

The Arabs of Tripoli, who coniposo the bulk of tb« people, arc of 
the rauiti .stock as the Beduiiis of Arabia, whom tlic}’ resemble iu 
f. aturij, form, and language. Tlieir language generally is not much 
I li 111 rent from the Arabic, though in some districts it is intorniixed 
with a great nninber of wonls <lerivod from other languages. There 
:i.ri* two kliuls of Ar.ab.s in Ih-ipoli : one wanderers, the other li-\od 
it‘: idents in villages and small towns. Many of those wlio live in 
village.'^ al'o travel aliuut the coiintiw, hut always return to what tli«*y 
(■'Misider tlieir home. The wanderers have no permanent place of 
.'diode, hut remove tlieir tents a.s pastiirage or eii'ciimstanc-.'.s require. 
Tilt IV ai'o large tracts in tho tleserts which are partially covcrotl with 
gr.i;.s aud Imshes, and airord pa -turn for their sheep, goats, ami 
e.iiiii-Is. 'Jdiese waii'Iering Arabs eultivatii some small tracks with 
b.uh y or dhurra. These fields ari^ usually at a groat distance from 
I hi* pliiojs to which they go with tlioir flocks, but th.*^’ are rif.spee.ted 
l«y iithiT wanderers, iiiul the corn is rart-Iy stolen. When it is ripe, 
111'* ]iropriolor.s come to gatlier it. They jnvjiare the .soil hy turning 
11)1 the tMi'th with a rude phnigh, or more generally' W’ith a hoe. 
\''heii tlie ihite sea'^oii comiiieiices, iiiaiy ^aIuilu^s come and pitch 
tli'ar touts in the Mesheea of Tripoli, in order to purchase dates for 
their future siibsisteiici^ Tlie.se they deprivi? of tlieir .stones, aud, 
when kiioadiid together, keep them in skins, so as to preserve them 
fr iiii iii’.iuds or wet : ilntse ibilo.s form their chief supi»orL, with the 
niilk of their sheep and (;:iinels. A great article of conuiierco is 
furnishiiil hy the fat of she -p. It is boiled until it boars some 
y-*semli]auec to the gi*ea.so used by tallow-eliaiidlors : it is tlieri poured 
into skins, and is fit for use. It is put into alnitist overj’ article of 
lo'i'.l by the Arabs, and iil.so c.\teii.sivcly used ill Tripoli and iillier 
towns. From the wool of tlioir sheep the wumcii make strong 
h:ii*racans, carpets, shirts, and turbans. Their tents are abu mad * of 
woiil siinl goats'diiiir, and also the sacks which are used for the carr^dng 
of curn and inerchamli.se on their camels. Mats and oriiameuts of 
palni-leaves or grass are i-o.itly made. Their d^'es are generally 
hi'illiaiit, black, bine, rod, and orange. A.s in Western Asia the A mbs 
aiv divided into tribes, each governed by a sheikh. In religion they 
are ^loslcinB, very bigoted and superstitions. 

The Jews are iiumorouH in tin? towns and iu tho villagc.*i of tho 
Aralks. In the towns, thoiigli much oj)pre.ssed, and paying large sums 
as tributo, they have succeeiled iu moiiopuli.sing severiil brandies of 
eoiuiiiorce. Among tho Arabs, where thoy arc much better treated, 
Jhey npply thenis -Ivo-s to several mcchanic.al arts and tradc.s. In 
Tripoli and the large towns tin y have .several synagogues. 

^ ^ The Moors arc mo.st uumcriuis iu the towns and in the ^lc.sheea of 
1 npoli. They an? either lauded propriotor.s or merdiauts. As iiicr- 
d I ants they arc mo.st1y eugaged iu the kalllas which go to Fozzau ami 
boniou. They resen I hie exactly tho Moors of Mai*ouco. but are le.ss 
instructed thau the M.oglirebius, liaviug no colleges, though there are 
several schools in wliich the children are taught reading and writing. 

• hejr are less bigoted than the Arabs. 


The number iif Turks and Mamelukes has increased since the 
country has again become dependent on CoDstantinople. Thoy are 
either officers of government or serve as soldiers. Christians are 
only found iu the town of Tripoli, where they arc bettor treated than 
iu any other place in the Turkish dominions. They are permitted to 
build churches. The greater part of them are Maltese, but there are 
natives of Italy. The black slavoa, who are mostly kex>t by tho Moors, 
are nearly all natives of Soodan. 

GovernmoU,. — Tho bashalic of Tripoli, liko the other Barbary states, 
i.>f a sordid despotism; and, whetlior ruled by a Turkish or Moorish 
chief, is held for the solo purpose of exacting a revenue, without any 
regard to tho wellbeing of the people or tho prosjierity of tho country. 
A cousidcrablo sum was formerly drawn from the plunder obtained by 
her corsairs, and a very lucrativo branch of it was derived from tho 
traffic in Kurupoaii slaves. To supply this deficiency, caused by the 
abolition of the.so sources of profit, the country was burdened with 
inono^KiUeB, and the ptsoplc were ground down with now taxes. 'I'lio 
distant beys of Beugazi ami Dcrua, holding their office at the pleasure 
of tho baslia, make tho most of their uncertain tenure by arbitrary 
exactions for thomselvos, as woU as to ouablo tliciu to cumply with 
their master's domaiids ; wliilti tho shoiks of Barca and S-U't pay like- 
wise a tribute, iu return for which their power is acknowledged in the 
Desert. Thii.s the system throughout is ono of (extortion. 

Hixlory , — Tlio early history of this country will b'.? found nndtsr tho 
heads Afhioa, Baui'.aiiv, Baiica, and (-vkunalca. Aftor tho destruc- 
tion of (*arthage it became a Roman province, and the three flourishing 
cltie.s of Oca, Ijoptis. and Sabrata, cnu.stitnted a kind uf federal union 
under the name of Tripolis. On the coiique.Ht of Northern Africa by 
tho Vandals in tho 5th century, it jiassed into the hands of tho.se 
barbarians, from whom it was ro-iciicd in tlie. reign of i) ii.stiiiian, hy 
Belisariiis, iu 534. .\ bout a hundred years afterwards Tripoli, after 

an obstinate contest, in which tlui pnsfect (Iregory was slain, the town 
wan forced to ^deld to tho coiiqiitn'iiig khalifs. After tlie Arabian 
com|ueroi*s had consolidated their power in Northern Africa, and 
detached thornsclve.s from the khalils of Kgypt, Tripoli was generally 
governed by tlic Arabian dynasties settled at Cairoaii. | Tunis.] It was 
besieged by the Kgyptiaus iu 877 and iu lO.'i-l. lii 114(1 it was si'i/.ed 
by Itoger TL, king uf Sicily, who hold it however but a short time ; 
for ill 1184 it.s wmIIh were razed by Yakub, and it followed the political 
comlitioii of Tunis aud was subject to its kings. From this tiino 
until its eoiique.st, about 1510, by tho Spanianls, Tripoli is scarcely 
mentioned by historical writers. In 15‘i0 the emperor Charles V. 
ceded it, with th(% i.slaiid of .Malta, to the Knights of St. John of .lerii- 
saloiu, ufler tlieir expuksiou from Rhodes. lU only strength wa.s then 
a castle, which they engaged to kei^p aud to liobl in dofonoe uf 
(fliristou loin; but in 1551 it was wrested from tliiMii b^' Simon liaslni, 
sent to the atliiek b^^ tlioir invettTale euemy the sultan Solymaii, who 
appointed tlic famous corsair Dragub (whose forco.s formed ]tiirt of 
the cxi>odlLioij) it.i first governor; aud about this time its jire.senb 
walls wvre built, and the tract of coiiiitLy now composing the rcgeiiey 
was llr.st iiiaihi a Turkish pashalic. ^I'ripoli now bce.-une one of those 
sy.stiuiiatic piratieal powers which for centuries attacked tlie comiiiercc 
uf Christian nations, making slaves of their pri.suner.'i. Jii 1083 the 
town was boinbariled by a French fleet, wlien the pasha sent an 
humble siihmi.ssiun to Louis XIV. Novorthitles.s, the Tripolitan 
cruisers seldom allowed a .ship at sea to e.scapc them if they thought 
they could make a prize of her with impunity ; and it was not uutil 
1810 that slavery and piracy wore abolished. IVevious to tlie attack 
ill that year on Algiers, a British naval force apiieared off Trij>o1i, and 
the jiasha bound himself to treat all prisoncr.s in future acciinliiig to 
the usage of European nations. 

For the last 300 j’cars Tripoli, liko tho other lUrbary .state.-!, has 
been coiisidcretl a dependency uf the (Jttouian Burte; but tlie allogiatico 
of tliesn .st itos principally arose from the .sultan being the chief of the 
Mohammedan religion. Vet, as ha.s been seen, they made separate 
and di.stiiict treaties wdth other powers, and were so far independent. 
At first the governors or bashas of Tripoli were .sent from Constanti- 
nople, supported by a garrison of ^Fiirks, who kept the Moors in 
subjection ; and being liable to bo recalled, they generally purchast:d 
the eoutiuuanee of thoir appointment by remitting a handsome tribute 
to the supreme govcrniiieiit, and exacting us much as possible fur 
themselves. But in 1713, TTarnet (laraiiiauli, a Moorish chief, aud 
secoLiil in command, headed a well-coiieertud rebellion, and was [iro- 
claimed baslia by tho people. After murdering the "f iirkisli olHeers 
aud garrison ho contrived to render the government JicroiliLary in ibu 
family, which contimuul so until 1832, when the last haslia of tho 
famlly^, Y ussiif, after a t^M'iinnicul reign of forty years, was iibliged to 
abdicate, and the Forte established again the oltl policy of governing 
the country' under a chief appointed from Coiistaiitiuoiile. Tho 
interior of the country however eiijo^’s no settled government. Tho 
chi'.'fs of Aujilah aud Qhadamis keep on terms of friendship with tlie 
ba-ha only b.^cause the situation of tlnn'r territ'iries requires an outlet 
for their commerce. ^Mie Arab chiefs frequently bre.ik out into 
actual hostilities against the Turkish rule ; as lately as July lSi>5 
heatled hy a chief named Oouriiiah, the Aralw, after defeating a large 
Turkish force, were rejiortuil to be approaching tho very gates of tho 
city of Tripoli. 

The foreign tnidc of Tripoli is carried on chiefly with Malta, Tunis, 
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aud ilia I.cvaut, whither the produce of the country and gooda brought 
from the interior of Africa by caravana (which convoy elavca, ivory, 
gold-dust, senna, natron, &c.,) are scuit in exchange for Europoaii and 
other uiaiiuftictured goods. Tripoli bos at present no niariuo of its 
own. She never Imd a standing army boyoiid the three or four 
hundred Mamluk guards of the basha ; but the town is now garrisoned 
by 4000 Turkish troops. 

Antiquities . — Moat of the towns in the regency possess interesting 
remains, particularly in the JViita])olia, whore innumerable chambera 
are hewn out of the rocky hills thniiighout : some of them with archi- 
teoturul clcvati(in8, sculptiii*it, and iuseriptioiis. The ruins of temples, 
theatrea, and ii(]ii(Mliicts of Uoiiiau construction, are parlieultirl^* trace- 
abb! at Ghi'ciiiiu (Cyrciie), Tuuchira (Arsinoo), Tohiieta (Ptolemais), 
and Mursa iSusn (Apolloiiia). Lebida (lA'ptis Magna) seems to have 
been completely ravaged, and what ruins there are, are deejily buried 
in sand. In the city of Tripoli Mlauds a fine Roman arch, whose solidity 
of coiiKiruetjon has preserved it from ruin. It was built in the 2ud 
century ; the iiiHcrlptiou is perfect, but the Bcul])turcs aro almost 
wholly cHiiced. At Tripoli Vocchia there is an auiphitbeutre of Koman 
ooiiHiriiction still entire of 148 feet in diameter, with live rows of 
seats ; and in the satne direction still exirits the reiiinaui of one of the 
great Roman ways, on the borders of which are obxcrvaVde the ruins 
of aneieiit buildings in stonu. Money, coins, and jincious stones and 
gems, nio.stly intaglios, for which the ])coplu of ('yreuie wei'e once 
lamed, have boon found on tlio site of the ancient llcrcniee. 

O/ntd amis. --The oases of Aujilah, Fe/zaii, and (ilindamis are gene- 
rally dopenrlcut on Tripoli. [Aimii.aji; (jSli.'ulnmis it? situated 

to the south-west of 'I'ripoli, in iWJ" 4n' j\. Lit., 10" K. Jong., distant 
from it about fifteen days* journey, and as many from tlie town of 
OabuH, in tlie klngdoni of I'unis. Tlio iiihabilantH, aiiiountiug to about 
(1000 or 7000, are a quiet trading ]icop1c, and schhim take part in the 
political vioiadtudes of Tripoli. Thi! town, which contains the ruins 
i»f R'linan buililings, is .'^aid to have betui a Roman i!htablishment, the 
(Jydamum of Pliny. (‘ Nat. Jlbi.,' v. S.) Its importance arises from 
the fo\ir commercial roads which from this point strike into the 
intt'rior regions of Afric.n. 'I’ho first pa8.«ios through Mozda audSockna, 
takes a southern course to Mourzouk, and so on to Ihr.iriioii and the 
Ijake Tchad, ii'ul it.* n:‘ighboin iiig countries <if Kanein and llegliermi ; 
the second, or direct soiithcni road, leads to the city of Oraat and 
across the dc^fort of Soudaii, ])assiiig through Agadez to Hcnisaa and 
Kfisseena; tlio third, crossing the O rent l)(?sort. and ]iassing through 
Aiiiel-Sahih and Akabli, in the country of Tusit, leads directly to Tiin- 
linntoo, where soiin^ of the peojdc (d' Ghadaiiiis are st tlL'd ; the fourth 
U the we.-*tcrn road, which, pa!?.‘jing t<i the soutli of the great c:liain of 
Mount Atlas, directs its course towards Mamcco by 'J’allilolt. 

TRI TUlil, a city and ])orli of the Mediterranean, on the iiortlicrn 
coast of Airicn, which gives its name to one of the regencies of 
I'Jarbary. It.^ castle i.s in 82' ;»***/!>{»'' N. lat., 18' 10^ F. long. It 
is the capital of the staft? of Tripoli and the re.sideiice of the basha. 
The city is built njion the site of tlic ancient Oca, wlii<;h, with the 
cities of Ijepti.s Magna ami »Sabrata, formed the jirovince called 'l'npoli.s 
under the Roinan ciii]ieror.s ; and i>eiiig the only one of the thiv-c 
whicii is still ail inhabited town, liii.s preserved tlic name of the 
district or provijico. 

Tile town is hnilt np«)ii a roerky promontory which stretches a short 
distance into the sea, wliich washes it to the iiortliward on two sides, 
wdiile the south and west sides are liuinidtd l>y a .'^aiidy ]daiu which is 
jiartly cultivated. It is defended liy a castle, wiiuse walls are uu- 
iisiiully high, and wliieh, being situated nt the south-east angle con- 
nects the line of batteries on the sea-front with a high wall that 
defends the town on the land side, and ihi.s is strengthened by six 
bastions. The town has two gates; one towjir-l.s the sea, (he other 
opening to the south-east on tlic plain. The extreme liMigtli of the 
town, wliich i.s very irregular in sliaiic, is about I8(i() yards, and its 
breadth about lOOP yards. 

'J'hc streets are foj* thes xno.si part like narrow lanes ; and the whob* 
town is BO uneven with accumulated rubbisli, on whicli the houses arc 
ill fact sonuitiuuK built, without regard to a general level, that those 
who are uiiacciiRt-r»med to the indititToiice of the Moors and Turk.s in 
such matter.'', might imnginc tluy had wandered to some de.-iertod and 
ruinous part of tlie li>wn, when in reality they were travei-sing its be-st 
streets. Thii houses are built of irregular stones and mud formed into 
a mas.s, and whitewashed. Thc'y seldom have an upper stoiy, ami an 
aperture is rarely seen in the exterior walls, the rooms being entered 
and lighted from a spaeinm* sipiare yar«l in the centre of the building. 
Tripoli contains six ino.%(iu( H of tlie first onlcr with a number of tali 
iniijai*etB, bo.'>ides many smalL-r iiioHipics. The exterior of the great 
mosque, built by the CaraiuauH fiimily, wliieh ntauds in the main 
street, is extremely handsome and iii.ijcstic ; the roof, conipo.^e<L of 
many small cupulas, i.s supiiortiMl upon sixteen Doric marble columns, 
said to have belongiid to a Christian tenqile. ' The floor is laid with 
rich carpets, an*l the subdued light ami richness of the ornameiits 
create an im}>o.?iug effect. The Jews have their nyuagogiies, and the 
(/hristiaiis enjoy the free excrcLsc of th«ur j'eligion, au endowed convent 
Frauciseaii friars being under the prutcetiori of tlfe Homan (-athoUc 
powei-s. The bazaars lire extensive ; one contains the shops of the 
traders, wliieh are ranged on each side, and are very small ; the other 
is appropriated to slave-dealing. The slaves are brought with other 
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articles of ti'afle from the interior of Africa by the kafilan, or caravans. 
The shops in the town are inisorablo-looking hovels, although some of 
them contain diamonds, pearls, gold ornaments, rich gems, and scarce 
drugs. These aio principally in the liniids of the Jews, wHb have a 
quarter allotted to thcmselveH, in which they are confined every 
evening; but notwithstanding this ap]iaix;ut persecution they engross 
the graatost part of the trade, and are intrusted with employments of 
accountability and profit. The Roman arch, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, stands near the sca-guto. Several fondooks, or caravan- 
sariiis, receive merchants and their goods from distant parts. The 
baths make a considerable show by tlndr picturesque clusters of 
cupolas; some of them are chiefly of marble, and aro crowded with 
bathex'.s. The winter rain fiiriiishe.'i the inhabitants with water for the 
summer, during whiuh not ii drop falls for iiioiiths together. It is col- 
lected from the flat roofs of the houses, and carefully conducted by 
ebauntds into a reservoir beneath the courtyard, where the water i.s 
preserved ]jiiro and clear. AVater however for common ]>urposea in 
easily found on the plain near the surface, but it is brackish. 

'J'hero aro a few schools, at which the reading of tlie Koran and 
Homctiiaes writing is taught. Tlio people apply thr^msolves princi- 
pally to coiiiiiicrce, which they conduct upon the footing of barter, 
and seldom by ready money transaction .s, so that a little arithmetic 
RufHeeH tliein. There are however several ri-gular bhiropean houses of 
busiiiosH, cliiolly French, lialiaii, and Maltese, whose principals, toge- 
ther with the Euro]ieaii consuls, form tlio only ednoated class of the 
eomniiiuit}'. The inhabitants spend their time in tJie Turkish bazanr, 
Hinokiug and drinking coffee, and gos.'sipiug upon the events of the 
tlay. A currupt Italian is goucrally spoken by the ]>eo])le of the town. 
The basha, whether Moor or Turk, generally eoiifers the oflioes of 
siaio upon some of his own family, or upon ronegadi'S. Justice is 
administered and exocuied for heinous crimes with great jiromptitudr 
and little form. H'he cointnon people are bigots in their ndigiuii, line 
they do not posscf«.s the Mussulman virtue of subrioty — wiiie-sliops, 
which yiidd a great revenue to the govcriiiucut, being public, and 
intoxication very common. 'Phe population is c^stiniuted at 1 .5,000 to 
20,000, of whom about 2000 are Juw.'i. 'J'he Christians fluctuate in 
iiinnbers; they are principally Maltc.sc, and may aiiiuiitit to about 
2000. The great bulk of the inliabitauts an' of I’urki-sh ilcsccnt. 

Outriidc of the town arc'ihc buryiiig-placcs ; anil as great respect is 
jiaid to ilie dead, tlie tombs arc decent ami nuineruus. The ba.sh:i 
hits several country palaces in the siirroiindiiig dlstriirt, where sonic i>r 
the JCuropean consul.'* ^nnniy of wJiorn rc.sidc liere), and other person.-* 
of note also have country-hou.se.4 and gardens. The Arabs may not 
enter the town without leave, and their chief is answerable to the 
basha for their good cmiUict. Tliere ari' good weekly markets outside 
ilie town, and other.^ at a distance of five or ten niilc<«, well .supplic*! 
with c:itile of all sorts, poultry, game, vegetable.^, and fruit, the produce 
of iho cultivatiKl di.strictk Fisji, taktm on the const by Maltose ii.'iher- 
men, is abundant and good. 

The liarhnur is fiirmed by a long reef of rocks running out from the 
iiorLherii jioiut of the town into the sea in a north-easterly direction, 
and by other reefs at some distance to the ea.stward of these, whicli 
toge.thcr form a tolerably good shelter. 'J'he wc.sti'rn side is proteett'd 
by the ]»rojcction of land on wliich tlm town stands. In the deepest 
part however there is not more than live or six fathoms w.attir. Khips 
of war arc consequently obliged to anchor in the outer roads, where 
thtru is good holding-ground in sl.xtei u and I'ightocn fathoms ; but 
tlie Hjichoruge is ex)iuscd to northerly w'iud>‘. Two batteries, oi'ccteil 
on cointnaiidiiig iioiiits of the reefs, and two others situated on the 
beach, defend tlic entrance of the harbour The wliitc sqiiart^ biiihl- 
ings, intermixed with cupolas and iniiiarets, and with Indian lig- and 
date-trees growing among them, give to the city a very pleasing 
ap])caraiice from the sea. 

The foreign commerce i.s liable to mu eh variaLion. The govern 
incuit re.serveH to itself ci^rtaiu monopolies of the produce of tin*, 
country ; while other iiionopoHes, b*>tlj of imports and exports, are 
farmed out to tin* Jews, according to I'ircuriistanccs, and to rai.**! 
mnuoy. Rut the measure most ruinoms to trade is the ]>uwer assumed 
of coining and fixing the value of a debased currency, Avhich ha.- 
sometimes been made to lose 1.0 or 20 percent, in a week. Anus 
and warlike Btorc.s, and timber, as well a.s all sorts of gi'uin and 
pulse, are generally admitted free of duty ; and articles for the us*' 
and consunqition of tlie Christians established in the regency arc 
.similarly privileged. 

From the nature of iU port ilio trade of Tripoli is carried on in 
small vessels, stddoin larger than brigs, few of Avhicli are now owned 
in tho country. It has an iudlrcct trade with England through 
Malta. Marseille, l.tr'ghoi'n, 'I’rieste, and the eommercial towns of the 
Levant likewise tmde Avith Q'ripoli. The impoi'ts from Euro]>e arc 
woollcu-clotliR of all sorts, coarse linens, printed and striped cotton.-*, 
silk-stuffs of various colours and descriptions, common w^hito muslin.s 
and calicoes, earthenware, common writing pajicr, goM and silver 
tisHiies, cotton, cotton twist, beads, common luoking-glassos, sword- 
blades, harrlware, and fire-arms of all sorts, gunpowder, shot, loail, 
till, tin-iilates. suf^ir, coffee, siiicus, common winos, and spirits. Tho 
exports consist of sume articles of produce, and commodities brought 
from Central Africa by the caruyaiis, such os morocco leather, wool, 
bides, goats' and sheep's skins, soda, salt, oil, sal-nitron, madder 
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roots, ^vnx, saffrao, scnua and other drugs, ostrich feathers, gold-dust, 
ivory, Rum, dates, hnriicd-cattle, sheep, poultry, nud butter. Among 
the exports nro black iiuile mid ftMiiiile slaves, brought from Fezzaii 
and tllnulamis, and generally shipped to Tunis, J*lgypt, and the 
Turkish ports of the Levant, in vossela of those countries or of Tripoli. 

The trade of Tripoli profits once or twice a year from tho passage of 
the pilgrims from western llarbary on their way to l^lccca. Formerly 
these caravans amounted sometiiiios to 3000 ]ier.sous, and half ns 
many camels atid horses, with their goods and merchandise. But 
since the suppression of piracy in the Levant, devout Moslems 
pi'efer the passive by sea to Alexandria, os less fatiguing and less 
dangerous. This bus worked a change for tho worse in tho traffic of 
the place, and tho caravans which stop there now seldom amount to 
more than a few liundred people and animals. The kafilas, or small 
caravans, from Fexzan and Qhadamis, are now the principal medium 
of inland trade. These people exchange their merchandise for that 
of Europe, and pay the balance in gold-dust. 

TiilPOLITZA, one of the chief towns in tho Morea, is situated in 
;i plain in Arcadia, 3000 feet above the sea, in wbicli the ancient towns 
of Mantiiieia, Tcgea, and Pulhintium formerly stood. The uairie 
points to its having horn formed from a union of throe cities ; and the 
current tradition ill (Iroeco is, that these cities were Mukhli, Tcgea, 
and Maiitiueia. Mukhli is said by the Greeks to have been a scttle- 
iiient from Amychc iu Laconia, aud it appears iu tho middle ages to 
have lieeu one of the chief places in this part of the Morea. It was 
taken by Mohammed TT., In and it is not ittiprolMihle that Tripo- 

litza was built soon after this event, when Mukhli declined iu impor- 
tance. The bishop who resides at Tripolitza is still colled Bishop of 
Mukhli. 

Before the Greek revolution Tripolitza had a po]nilatinn of 15,000 to 
ijO.OOO, and Wt'&s the residence of the Pasha of tho Morca. It wsis 
taken in 1 S22 by the Gnseks, who put to tlic sword 8000 male Turks. 
Ibrahim Pasha took the town in 1828 nud nized every house it con- 
isiiiird. Jt has be en since partially rebuilt. 

There are several remains of ancient art in Tripolitza, as the ruins 
of Tcgea have been jdiuulcred for tlm purpose of building the mosqnes 
and other edifices. The olimute is cold iu winter, and snow often lies 
very tliick u[)un the plain. 

TJllST.VM DA CUN 1 1 A, a group of islands in the Southern 
Ailanlic, lying S.S.K. of St. Tlelciia. 'Phe largest and ceiitnil island 
lies uhuui the point 37" C' N. lat., 12'" 2' W. long. The islands arc 
three ill iiunihur : the largest, to which the name of Tristan da (hiiiha 
properly belongs, is butwecMi 1 1) aii<l 20 miles in circumference ; of 
the two smaller, that whicb is named Nightingale Island is to the 
south of the principal i»laiid, utid that named Inaccessible Island to 
ilie, Hf»nth'W«*Kt. Tlie two smaller ishiii<l.s, from the steep and cwiggy 
nature of tlunr shores, i:aii only lie approached in a calm. The north 
side of the largi>t island is very striking ; an oxteiiHtve plain stretches 
along the base 4ir u inoniilaiii, the sides <jf 'which are clothed with 
thick brush wof id, and which towers abruptly to tho licight of 832G 
fci't. In 1810 a company <if artillery was stationed on this island ; it 
was -withdraAvn after the death of Napoleon. AVater is good and 
abundant in the island, and vessels whicli touch theit* can easily pro- 
cure supplies <if frc.-'li piuvisloiis. Off the coast is gr<Nit almndanco 
of seals, anil wludes, both black and white. The.-}0 islands woin dis- 
4'(ivcrcd iu IfiOci. by the licet under TrLtaii daCuiiha, whose name lius 
been givi'ii to them. 

TUIVANDUITM. [ IIiM.ij.vrAX.J 
TUIVKNTO. L'^annu..] 

TUIVlEi!, .S'J\ [AJW.J 
TitOAD. ITnov.l 
TKOIS UlVlEliKS. [(.!anaua.J 
TIIOITZK. |OuExnui:*j.| 

TBO.TA. [t ’ ai'ITAiN at a.] 

TI!(.)LLHA'J’TJ:N C’ANAI.. ISWLIJUN.] 
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TPtOM). ST. lljMmiim.l 

TUONDIIJKM, or DltUNTlIEl M, is the most northern of the 
provinces of Norway, extending from ( 12 “ to 71“ lU' N, hit., and 
from 5*' to 31“ J^. long. Near its Routhcrii boiindai'y it cxtend.s 
more than 200 miles from west to c>nst, but between 05“ and 
00" N. hit. its wiiltli haiAlly ever exceeds GO niilca. North of GO" 
N. lut. however it grows wider, and iu some places the width amounts 
to 150 miles. On the west and north it is hounded by the sen, on the 
east arc Uusshi and Sweden, and on the south the Norwegian province 
ef Cliristiania and Bergen. Its area is about 57, GOO square miles. 
INouway.] 

Troudhjem compraheuds tho countries Hiiuateil on tho northern 
declivity of the Nurrska-iiellen, and those which lie on the westurn 
and steeper slope of tho Kiblou Mouiitiiins : tho giTiiter part of it is 
exceedingly mountainous, aud very little fit for agricultural purposes. 
This cii'cumstancc, united to tiio severity of the climate, must bo 
considered us the cause of its very small population, amounting to 
only 2(55,349. Troudhjem is divided into three sections. Proper 
Trondiijem, Noi'dlaud, aud Finmarkeu. 

7S'otidiije/ni Prtiper comprehends the countries inclosing the Buy of 
Trondhjem, or Trondhjcin-liord. Among the numerous inlets by 
which the rocky coast of this country is indented tho Troudhjcm-ilord 
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is the most important. Its oniraiiee from the sea is near G3** 30' 
N. lat., and it runs about GO miles iuhiud, ineasurod in a straight line ; 
blit OH it forms ns it ivero tho section of a circle, its whole length is 
near !)0 miles. Towanls its eastern extremity it is divided into three 
arms hy an island (A'tteriie) and a peninsula, and these arms arc called, 
from south to north, Vordals-Aord, Vtterbo-iiord, and Buitstad-Aord. 
Bcitstad-fiord is united to Trondhjeuis-ilord by n narrow channel 
about 5 miles iu lougth. The width of Ti-ondhjoms fiord varies in 
general between 3 and 5 miles, exceeding these dimensions only whore 
short arms bniuch off from the main body of tho fiord. 

Tho country south of Trondhjems-fiord, or SoulA Trondhjem^ lies 
ou the northern declivity of the Laiig-field and Dovre-ileld, which 
ai*o porlioiiH of the Norrska-fiellou, [Noiirska-Fiellen.] The coast- 
line extends from Cape Studthind, tho most southern extremity of tlie 
province, to the exitniuce of Truiidhjeins-iiurd, nearly due north-east. 
It is more than any other part of tho Norwegian coast intersected by 
arms of the sea, which extend in ditlereut dh'octions, so that a portion 
of the country near tho sea is converted by them into islands, whilst 
the remainder forms numerous peninsulas. The largest of tho udands 
thus formed arc Froyen, llittereii, and Sinbleu. Hittereu is neai'ly 30 
miles long, aud on an average 10 miles wide;. These islands are rocky 
and high, but not inoiintiiinous, the heights on them rising only to 
the elevation of hills. Their soil is iudilTeretit, and agriculture is 
limited ; but they are partly covered with woods; in which deer are 
common. The islands which lie farthor south and nearer the coast 
nt*e much more elevatinl, and the summit of that of Tustcron, south 
of Sniblen, probably exceeds 4000 feet above tho sea-level, as it is 
hardly ever free from snow. Tho coast of the mainland is high, aud 
usually rises with a steep pi*ccipico from tho sea to an elevation of % 
few hundred feet. Along the whole of the outer coast no tracts of 
cultivable laud of any extent nro met with, aud the few hamlets which 
occur are inhabited by fishermen. Tho rocks are tnusbly bare, and in 
a few places only are there small woods of stunted trees, or rather 
liu.sheH. The fish taken along this coast are chiefly lobsters, cod, ling, 
and herring. The fiords themselves iienetraie to tho distanoe of 59 
miles from the open sea. 1'hcir average width varies between one and 
two miles, and they are very deep, but much exposed to sudden gales 
from the iiiouiitains, which, though of short duration, arc ttxtremely 
violent. Along tho sliorcs of these inlets tracts of cultivable laud 
occur, but they arc of moderate extent. They urn cultivated, and 
yield most kinds of grain, except wheat, ami several kinds of veget- 
ables. The mountains and high hills which separate the fionls from 
each other descend with a gentle declivity, which is iiiirtly covered 
with woods of hirch, elm, fir, and pine, among which however forest- 
trees arc not common, and is partly used as pasture-ground. 

The interior of the country is occupied l.>y the mountain region fif 
the Norrska-fielleu. Tlie highest part of it lies along the southern 
boundury-line of Trondiijem, where the Snee-hiittcu rises to 7489 foot 
above the sca-lcvcl. The base on which the Suee-hiitten aud other 
lofty peaks near it stand is a mountain jiliiiii, from 3000 to 4000 feet 
above the sea. it is piu'tially free from snow during two or three 
iiionths of tlie year, and a portion of it is then used as pasture-ground. 
Ill some jiarts are small woods of stunted birch and willows, but iu 
general it is destitute of wood. On tho west the table-land is furrowed 
by a few valleys of considerable length, whose widbli however imvcr 
exceeds a mile. These valleys aro iu their lower districts from 2000 
to 4 000 feet lielow the adjacent mountaioM. They have the advantage 
of a very hot but slnirt summer, and the greatest part of them is 
cultivated with much care, and yields ahundaut crops of rye, barley, 
potatoes, and llax, I'ho largest of theso valleys arc, from south to 
north — Ibomsdalen, which is famous for its picturesque beauty; 
Eikidalcu; and Drivdalcii. As this country docs not ofier anything 
to the foreign market, except fish and sonic timber, it has only two 
Kiiiull towns, (Jhristiansund and Molde. i'hfistiansund lies south-west 
of the elevalcfl islaml of Tustereii, and is built on three small islauds, 
inclosing a uari*ow arm of the sen, ivliicih constitutes its harbour. It 
contains uboui 3U0n inhabitants. JI/oA/r, south-south-west of (^hristian- 
suud, has only 1.000 inhabitants. Tho iidialiitanls are ]iartly engaged 
ill commerce, but tho greater number iu the fishery of the Lofoden, 
to which these towns hcmuI a number of small vessels. Their com- 
mercial relations are almost exclusively with Spain, to wliich country 
the produce of the fisheries is sent. 

Tho country along tho southern shores of Trondhji'iiis-fiord con- 
tains a much greater portion of arable laud, and is moro extensively 
cultivated and more pojiulous. It is watered by four rivers, which 
from west to c:ist aro called Oerkel, (^uul, Nid, and Stor-elf. From 
the shores of tho fiord to tho Dovrofield the country rises in three ter- 
races, whose lines of seqiaratiou arc marked by the Lake Salbbc, which 
is about .'i20 feet abovo the seii, and tho course of the river Quul, 
whore it runs from cast to w'cst. Each of the terraces occupies about 
2U miles iu width. Tho lowest terrace, along the shores of the fiord, 
is an undulating plain about 9 or 10 miles iu width, which is however 
intersected with u few steep rocks. A largo portion of it is cultivated, 
though the aoU is not fertile. N ear tho lake of Sulbiic, nud in general 
about 10 miles from tho fiord, Iho country boconies fidly, and the soil 
u stony. Only u small portion of it is under cultivation,^ and tho 
romaiudor is indifferent pasture-ground. Tho second terrace is broken 
iu .dl its extent, with the exception of the river vidleya, which aro 
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from 1 to 3 niilea ^vide, of couHiderable fertility, and well cultivated. 
The high hills and mountains which lie between the valleys ore almost 
overgrown with pine, fir, birch, and other trees, aufl in some )>arts 
contain excellent posture. The third tfMT.aco rises by «lcgrros from 
1500 to 3000 feet, and j)arily rcReuiblas tho table-land nbovo-inon- 
tioned, which lies further west, but its surface^ is broken bjr numerous 
rivers which descend from the Dovrcfield, and in some of the narrow 
valleys along their banks cultivation is carried on to some extent^ 
whilst the adjacent mountains afford good pasture for several months 
of the year. [Nouiiska-Fieixkx.] 

The BUiall district of Ilbraas lies on the Jlovrefield, close^ to the 
boundary of Sweden, and comprobemlH the country in which tho 
Glommcn-c'lf originates. It is so much elevated above tlie level of 
the sea that the country is unfit for agricultural purposes on account 
of tlio cold of the climate ; the frost sometimes eVon in Juno kills tho 
animals on thci pastures. In tbi.s tract three coppor-minea arc worked 
witli success. The ore from them is brought to the town of UiVra.'is, 
wliei'c the Hmelting-houses ni*e built. This town contains a popula- 
tion of about 1500 individuals, all of whom are empinycal in the 
mines or smelting -houses. The copper is carried to Trondhjom, 
where it is shipped. In the moat elevated part of this tract arc a 
few families of Laplanders, who live on the produce of their herds of 
rcin-decr. 

Country NortJi of fhc Trondhjcni-fionl.- -An immense mass of high 
rocks extends along tho sea from the shores of, the fiords to the mouth 
of the Namsen-elf A great part of it rises above the line of trtwa, 
and it is considered as the most elevated mountain of Scandinavia in 
4kis parallel ; for tho groat range wliicli divides Norway from Sweden 
is lH?re interrui'jtcd by the remarkable depression which is uotitrej In 
XoTiiiSKA-Fi ELLEN. East of it is a wide depression called Numme- 
dalcn, a part of which is cultivatcid, but tho greater jiortion of it is 
covered with a forest of fine tim bcr-ti-ces. Tho same description 
applies to the valley of the Numscn-clf, which is contiguous ti> Num- 
mediden on the noi'th. The forests covering this country are the most 
northern large forest of timber-trees in Norway, and from Nam.sen- 
fiord all the cnunti'Ies lying farther north are su]iplicd with logs and 
deals. The Namscn-elf is tf>o mpid for navigation, but timber is 
floated down. Along the whoh' coast of Troiidbjem Proper the rocks, 
partly” above and ]iartly below water, arc so numerous that the navi- 
gation of this sea is cxtrcinel}* dangerous. 

Nordiand comprehends all the countries lying between the parallel 
of the islniul of Lekbe and the Quiiiiangcr-fiord. The southern part 
is called Holgeland, the central district SalUui, and the northern por- 
tion Tromaiie. The islands of Lofoilcu an<l of 8euyen arc also included 
in it. 

Jlelgdand extends from the parsdlcl of the island of Iickr»o tf» Cape 
Kunncti. The Kiidcii range is in these parts not more than f»0 miles 
distant from the sea. The coast here also is rocky, but of moderate 
elevation, Tnncli lower than farther south or north. It lias likewise 
numerous inlets, but they arc short, only a few exceeding lU milc.s in 
length. Numerous islands, islets, and rocks liiK' the shore.;. Some of 
the islands rise to a great flcv.ation, aud arc inhabited only by a few 
fisbennen. t)lber islands .are low, and have some farms f<ir breeding 
cattle rather than for cultivation. Among these is Tii»b'»c, which is 
mostly under cultivation, and on which the small towm of Alstnhong 
is built. The interior of Helgoland is filled up by mountains rising 
from 1000 to 1.500 feet, between wliicli occur numerous narrow valleys 
and depressions, which in gein'ral are well wooded, though the; tn'cs 
rarely attain tlie size of tiinbcr-tri;o.«. There is however a moderate', 
poi'tlun of land which could be cultivated ; but in this tract agricul- 
ture is neglected for the herring and other fisheries. Near the; polar 
circle auil noi'th of the valley of Tlaneii an extensive and elevated 
inountiiin-mass lies across tho country, and torminates <iii the sea with 
Cape Kuuuen, which rises from the edge of the water with ];erpon- 
dicular precipices to mure than 1000 feet above tlic sea, and in a 
course of four or five miles inland it attains more; than 4000 feet. The 
more elevated portion is always covered with snow and ice. 

Saltm comprcliends the country between (ki[»c Knuiien and Ofoden- 
liord (*58“ 30' N. lat). The Kiiilon rang<; hero ap[»roacheH nearer to 
the sea, being hardly in any part 4 0 miles distant from the shuro. At 
the Kamc time it riseH in elevation, for in this interval occur the group 
of Sulitelma, the highest part of the Kiblen Mountains. [NoRitSKA- 
Ftkllen.J The space between the Kiolen aud the B«*a is filled up by 

S eninsulas, and wide and deep inlets. Tlie peninsulas are formed by 
igh ridges c>f rocks rising with frightful precipices on both sides, 
and terminating at the top with a sharp ridge, in most places scarcely 
sufficient to afford a resting-place for a bird. The inlets penetrate 
so for into the land, that most of them wash the very buHe of the 
momitaiu range. 8alten is the most desolate part of Norway. The 
steep sides of the mountains arc nearly bare of vegetation. The 
small depressions which occur here and there are partly filled with 
swamps, aud partly overgrown with stunted birch, pine, and fir. The 
pastures are small in extent, and the cattle of very diminutive size. 
The xnhaldtants derive their subsistence almost exclusively from the 
fishery on the Lofoden Islands. 

Lofodm IdandB lie opposite the coast of Salteu, and are divided 
from it by an arm of the sea called West Forden, which at its south- 
ern extremity is nearly 100 miles widoj hut narrows in advancing 
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northward, until, at its mo.st northern extremity between tho conti- 
nent and tho iMland of Mmdi»«n, it torminatea in a .strait hardly 2 
miles across. Tho Tjofodon Islands constitute a rocky chain, wbicli 
n^*ar tho continent runs nearly ilue west, but farther to the vvi-st 
declines to tho south-west. I’he islands and islets of which this chain 
is composed are separtator! fnunone another by narrow straits, throngli 
which the son flows during the tides with a rapidity re.s«tnbling a 
torrent. In sonic parts it forms very deep and extaiisivo eddie.^, 
among which the wliirlpool called tho MaUtrum, and which is found 
between tho islands of MoskenasJio and Moskdc, has obtained celebrity, 
as it is impossible to navigate it during the strength of tho tides, and 
it has caused much loss of life. All the islands ai*e rocky, with high 
shores : those however whicrh lie most to the westward rise only ito 
a moderate elevation. The largc:»t of them are Varoc, Moskeniisbe, 
Flagstadiic, and West AVagiie. J<]ast Wagiie rises to .3000 feet abnvr 
the snow-line, and Hindi »c to 3200 feet. The mountains however in 
Fiinimer furnish pasture for a few cattle and sheep of diminutive size. 
In wdnter these animals live on fish, and on diffcrcut kinds of bi-m- 
pl.ants. 

TroruHlic extends from Ofoihm fiord to Qiiiinangcr-fiord (70“ N. lai.). 
Opposite the termination of the Lofoden Islands, the chain of the 
Kiiilen, forming the wntcr-shed, retieiles farther inland, and runs 
nearly east. In these; parts this chain gre>ws iniicb lower, and it does 
not ap]^car that any portion of it i.s above the Bimw-liue. Tho highest 
mountains an; some distance from tho range on the shores of the sea 
and <»f the fiords. The Faxfiold (near (it> ’ N. bit.) rises to 42(50 feet; 
and the mountains inclosing Mabiiigcr, tlie iStorliorii iie.ar Troinsoe, 
and the range.'? on 1 .yngen-liord, ait; nearly as high. The lust iiicii- 
iioned are the liiglie-;t mountains bi'twcen fiO" and 73'' N. lat. Large 
tracts of them an; always covered with snow, and glac.iers ilescoii.l 
down on their sides. 'I'lie deep and extensive fiords by which tlii?; 
country is indiuited have level tracts on their shiitvs, wliiidi are of 
some extent iin.ar tlie innermost reco.=«Kes of the inlets ; and though 
the elimaie is very severe, some barley and potatoi's arc raised. A 
part of the mount liiis is covered witli wo(»ds, whieli contain a few 
timber-tri cs, 8(» that logs and deal.-? are exported. Tin* ]>asturcs uiv 
much more extciiJ^ivc aud richer than in Salt.* n, and cattle and sheep 
are more niimerons. Near N. lat., the t(»wn of Troinsiie ha^ 

been built on an island situated ill the strait betwi'cii the coutiiicnt 
and the island of Jlvabie (Whale Island). The island on which tin* 
town stands is from 4 to 5 inib's in length, and rises to the lieiglit of 
about COO f4'c;t. The town contains about S(J0 inliabitants ; it has 
some good houses, a saw-mill, and wooden quays along tho harbour. 
It is a thriving pbacc. The ini*an annual temperature does not 
('xceed 32“. (.'od, halibut, and smelts arc taken in largt; ipiautitb's 

along the coast. 

Fnunarkni comj»rebends the moat northern ]»nrti.)n of Troridbjeni, 
extending from (iuiinanger-liord tt» the Tana-elf and A'arjingcr-fioril. 
Along it.-; western side, between l>uiinang«‘r fiord and Alteii-fiord, 
extends a Tnonntnin range, which torminate.s ni'.ar the sea in the 
isolated Ycknlsticbl, rising .*57tK) feet above the sea, the mo.st northern 
glaeit'r (70" N. hit.). 3'hi' cmnitry east of this range e.oiitaitis a more 
elevated ainl a lower regh^n, of 'which tin; former lies to the iiortli 
and the second fo tin; .«<»iiLh. The liigiic^t mouLstains of the clevatt<l 
region are found at the most northern extremities of the long )}oniii- 
Fii las that lie between the gulfs, or tionU, of Altc.n, 1 ’orsaiiger, Laxa. 
and Tana, 'riu'y stand mostly isolati d. and Jire <lividi*d from each 
other by valleys, whieii sire filled up by an alluvial soil, so that il 
appears the ujouutaiu.s formerly constituted islands and the valley.-; 
straits. l)n the maiiiland itsi lf, the highest ]iorti(»n of the elevuteil 
region lies near tlie inner extremities i>f the inlets, whence it extends 
on the whole .is a plain, whiidi insensibly grows lower as it proceeds 
south wiircl. t)n the north tho plain is in general from 2500 to 3UU0 
feet above the eca, but towards tho soutli and east it siiiks to 1500 
foot. No trees are found on it except birch and mountain-asli, which 
do not attain their full biuglit. This plain is visited in summer by 
the J.aplandei's, as it pi-oduccs excellent pasture for their rein-deer. 

On the fiords the siMiity population Hiibsists by fi.shing ; but on the 
Alt«m-elf there arc a considerable Tiumber of agriculturists, who ciilti' 
vate barley and potatoe.R, this being the most northern point of Ih** 
globe where cultivat’oii is carrital on with success. There are numer- 
ous cattle, and the Finlanders, called (^niiiis in this jiart, have dairie.=«. 
There arc also some copper-miucs, W'hich arc worked by an English 
conqiany. I'hc on* is shipped to Swansea to be smelted. 

The lower region is in general a ]ilain, which in its highest point, 
near tlie sources of the Altim elf, is about 1200 fi?et high, but gradu- 
ally < Iccrcases in height as it jirnceeds north and north-east. On thiR 
plain a few isolated mountains rise to a height of between 3000 and 
4000 feet. From the last mountain a lower chain extends between 
the Laxa-fiord and Taiia-iiord, which terminates north of 71° N. lat», 
with Capo Ntmlkyn, the most northern promontory of the European 
continent. The suidace of the plain is interspersed witli innumerable 
lakes, but most of it is covered with rein-deer moss. It is therefore 
ur«d by the laLplanders as winter pasturai The more elevated parts 
of the plain are oveigrowti with stunted birch. On tliis plain rises 
tho Alteu-elf. [Altkn, | The Tana-elf, which is much larger, run- 
ning about 150 miles, is less rapid, and might he navigated, if ^ 
iababitants of the country through which it flows had any occasion 
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for it. An immeuae quantity of aalmoii ia annually taken in thia 
river, which are considered the fincat in all Norway. 

Several largo ialanda lie along tlie coa^t of Viumarken, west of the 
Voraanger-fioi'd. Tlto latest of them, Seyland and Soriie, rise to a 
great cl vatioii, and arc inhabited by a few liahcrmeii. On Oualbe is 
a connuorciul phice, IlammerfvM, which has about 600 iuhabitauta. 
The harbour, being safe, is much visited by foreign vessels. Kussian 
vessels from Kola and other places come fur lish, atid bring hemp, 
flax uud tow, aailcluth, liucn^ tar, nails and iroiimougory, and sonie- 
times considerable quantitea of corn. Steamers ply from Christiania 
to Ilanimerfeat in aunimer. The most northern ishind is Magcrbe, a 
bare rock, wdiich towards t!iG north terminates in the North Cape, a 
hui:c moss of rocks rising to 1600 feet above the sea. At the eastern 
extremity of Kiiirnarkc.n is the small island of Wardiio. 

Particulars on the climate of 'J'roudhjem are found in the article 
Non WAV. 

TKUXDIIJEM, the eapital of the ]iruviiice of Truudhjem in 
Norway, is built on the southern shore of ^I'niiiillijiuiidiord, at the 
moulh of the Nid-elf, and Inis about lo,0U0 iuliabitauis. Jt has 
regular and wide streets, with wator-eiKterus at Iheir iutei'sectious. 
Tlie houHiis are generally of two storic.-^, ami built of wood, hardly 
half a do/.eu of tlicMn being of brick. The catiuulral is a gothic 
biiilding, a part of which was erected as far back as lOuo. In the 
JLoril. and at a distunce of about a mile, is a siiiall rocky island, 
Munkholni, on which a ibrlrcss is built, ^flie roadstead for shipfiiiig 

exposed to a heavy swell liumi the north and iiortlj-wcst, and has a 
l()uHc ground in 20 fathoms. Tlierc are a society of arts, a grammar 
school, ail hospital, a w’orkhoiisc, a public library, and a museuiii. 
'Die cummcrce is coiii^idcrablu. 'i'hc exports consist of hsli, iish-oiJ, 
tiiiibcr, tar, eofiptn* brought from Itbraas, and millstones. Tho town 
employs many vessels in the l‘orei;'U and coasting track* and in the 
iislierie.". 

'J'K(K)N. [Aviisjiiitr..J 

'J'ltOPKA. [CAi..vm;iA.| 

TKi»J*PALT. iMuii.wiA.I 

'riiOWllKlDCK, Wilt-lliro, a mavkct-tuwii, in tlio parish of Trow- 
briiigc, is chifily situateil on a rocky eiuiiienui; on the right bank of 
the rivii* Were, in 61" is' N. hit, 2' IT W. long., dLstant l,j miles 
W. by S. from Devi/.es, l.*l» miles W, by iS. from Loinloii by roatl, and 
lU.'i mih'h by the Croat WesUrii railway. Tho populalimi t*f the town 
ol' 'I’niwbridgn in 1S61 was KM 67. The living is a rectory hi the 
archdeaconry of Wilts :ind diocese of Saltsbiiry. 

Trowbridge had a foilre-^F in the. reign of iSh'iihen. The castlo 
was in ruins in Lolaud's time; Kie hite is now covered with buildings. 
The lion.MS in the town arc chii lly of stone, and generally old and of 
iiiraii njipenraiicti. 'I'he jiarisli cliurcli is a spacious edifice, with a 
n.iv*s ciiaiicel, two aisles with chapels attached, auil a largo western 
t'*W(jr and spire. 'J’lierc are places of worshi[) lor Baiitists, Wesleyan 
Metliodi.sts, and lndep<Mi(lciits ; National i:e.houl.s ; an Infant school ; 
and a savings bank. !i'iie jiriucipal branch of industry at Trowbridge 
is the maiiufactui'c of kcrseyinen* aud broadcloth. Alarkots :irc held 
on 'J'liesday, 'J'hursday, and Saturday ; a fair is Jield on August 6th. 
I'ftty sessioii.s are belli inontlily, and there is a county court. 

Tid»Y, the name botli of the country in which the city of Troy 
wa^ situated and of tho city itself, 'fhe eoniiLry ol' Troy, more coiu- 
iiionly ealioil Troii.^, formed the, iiortli-w'ufctern part of M> sia in Asia 
Minor. It wa:i boumh^d W. and N.W. by the .l^geaii Sea .and the 
iicilespunt, the cxLejit of its eoa.'t being from the ]»romoiitory of 
i.i;etiini on the .'MUitli to the river iihodius, wliieli falls into the llcllos- 
p'>iji bflmv A liydos on the north. Its eastern boninhiry was a ridge 
of Mount ilia, extending fiMin tho source of the lMi(>diu.i to the Bca- 
coast near the promontory of Leetiim. 

The Jiihabitaiits of the 'i’rc»ad were most ])rob:ilily oi' Thracian 
origin. At the time of tln^ Trojan war tliey had reached a higher 
stale of prosperity and civilisation than IhcLr opponents the Achmans. 
Tlierc ^eem.s liowever to have been no e.onsiderablo town in the district 
exe-'pt the capital, Jdiuin or Troy. The cities men tiouod b^^ ilomer 
Wuuld seem, from the eabe w ith whieh they w^cre ta.- eu, to have been 
unthiug more than villages, pll.,’ ix. U2S, &e.) 

'Die whole of the Troad is intersected by tho branclios of Mount 
Ilia. Two of its hiimmits, whieh bore Hj>ecial miuioH, wrero (.^jtylus 
and Gargara. (‘11.,' viii. 16, Ac.) 

The lollowiiig were the principal placea in the Troatl iit the time of 
•Strabo : — Near tho jiromontory of Lectuin wcix^ the villages of llama- 
^tUuit and Clu'ym, At tho latU*,r, wliich stood on the coast, was the 
temple of Apollo iSmiutlieus 11.,’ i. 37), w’hioh w^as still slauding in 
the timo of Pliny. jSXtfTiwur was so called from its having been limt 
built on the liiglicst Blllluit of Ida, whence^ according to iStrabu, it 
wrus uftoi'wards removed to a spot GU stadia low'cr, Aristotle collected 
a library at Skepsis, which was ultimately removed by Sulla to Athens. 

A IcxandHa Trow/ w us on the coast, a little to tho north of Ghrysa. 
[ALKXANDiiEiA, IVoos.] IVoiu Alexandria to the promontory liifjcam 
( Ytnishdir) the coast was cadled Aehaiiiui. Tlie ))romontory of Sigeuiii 
iormed the soiith(*ni side of tho eiitriince to the llellcspoiit, and near 
it was a town of tho same nume. Near Sigeum also Avas tho A ckiUvaub, 
a mound of eaiih supposed to bo tho grave of Achilles. Not far to 
the oast of Sigeum was iUtateaniy and near it the .^Eaiitium, or luouu- 
lueut of the Telauiouiuu Ajax. The coast between bigeum nxid j 
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Khmtoum was, according to Strabo, the naval station of the Greeks 
during tho siege of Troy. Here is tho mouth of the united rivers of 
Simois and Scainundcr or Xauthus. The principal city in Troas was 
Troy^ in ancient times more eoininouly called Ilium^ which exercised 
a kiud of sovereignty over the other towns of tho country, its site, 

I wliich has been the subject of so uiticli discussion in modern times, is 
i placed by some upon tho western branch of a range of hilU extending 
j from tho river iSimois into the plain towards tho river Scainander. 

I Its citadel lay on tlie south-eastcru side of the cit^'. Others have 
j traced its site a little farther north in tho modem Turkish village of 
{ Ihimu'-lkishi. Others again have denied the existouco of ancient Troy 
j altogether, or have dciclared it to bo a mseless task to investigate its 
j site, siiico it wnis totally destroyed b^’ the Greeks, and abaudoiiod by 
! its inhabitants. Homer however clearly suggests, that, after the 
I calamity that l>Lffll Troy iii the reign «»f Priam, it continued, at least 
for some time, to bo ruled over by the ^d*]ueadsc, a brauch of tho 
hou.'-o of Priam, 'fho city of Troy which Xerxes (Herod., A'ii. 42, &c.) 
and afterwards Alexander the Great visited, may have been of later 
j origin, but it Ls ucverlheless attested that it w^as built on the site of 
j the ancient Troj'. 'J'his town appears to have gradually decaj'ed after 
I thii timo of Alcxiiiider, uud u new town of tho sumo name was built 
j somewhat below the. spot where the Simois is joined by tho Scumauder. 

I (Sirab., xiii. p. 6U7.) in ibe times of the Uoinans this Troy was 
j rtignrded aud treated as the geiiuiuo ancient Troy from which they 
I ilerivcd their de.Hcent. 

Tliu first king in Troas is said to have been Tcucor, wdiencc the 
Trojans arc also called Teiicriaits. Dardunus, one of the neighbouring 
chiefs, marrieil a daughter of Tcucer, by whom ho had two suns, Hus 
and Erich til otiius : the latter became the father of Tros, from whom 
the names Troy and Troas are derived. He. had three sons, one of 
AA'Iioni, Hus, founded the town of Ilium or Troy, which became the 
capital of the country of Troas. In the reign of his successor, 
L.Lomcdou, tho city was said to have boeu fortiUud with walls by the 
as.sistaiicc of i\>suidou (Neptune) and A]>ollo. Soou after this Troy 
was taken by Hercules, but Avas restored to Priam, son of Laomodoii, 
who roigiioii for a long time in peace aud ]irospcrity, until his kingdom 
AA'a.s attacked by the united force.s of the Greeks, iu eoiisequunce of 
his con J'aris having carried off Helen, the AA'ife of Meiiehius. After a 
siege of nine yeans the Greeks took and destroyed the city of Troy. 
This event is usually placed about the year li.c. 1184. 

I'he most, important among the remaining towns of the Troad were 
Durdiiuus, Thebe, uiid Thyuibru. 

(Upon the topography of Troy and it.s neighbourhood, tlie render 
may consult the earlier Avorks of Pucocko, Ijo (chevalier, Clioiseul 
Guutlicr, 8pon, AV^uod, Wheeler, uud others ; Leake, Travels in Asia 
Minor; Journal of the GcoyrapiUcal t^ockly of London^ vol. xii. 
Lord ('arlisle. Travels in the East,) 

TIU>V. [New Yoiik, State of.] 

TllOl'ES, a city in I'Vuiict!, capital of the doparlment of Aube, is 
situated in tlie middle of a vast and fertile plain on the leit bank of 
tho Seine, 112 miles by railway S.E, from Paris, in 48” IS' N. lat, 4“ 6' 
K long., at ail elevation of oGl feet above the level of the English 
Channel, uiul had a population of 26,G6G iu the commune at the census 
of 1861. It oeciipieh the site of the uiieioiil A ugastobona, or A ugasto- 
bana^ the chief tow'ii of tho Tricassos, a Celtic nation, whose name it 
afterwards took, uud from this by corru]>tioii Lho modem namo lias 
been derived, it was plundered V>y the Normans A.ii. 88U, and iu the 
feudal period was the capital of the important couuty of Champuguo. 
Troyes Avas taken by tlie Duke of Hourgogue iu 1415; and licre, in 
1120, tlio maiTiiigo of Henry V, of I'nighind Avith (!ailicriuo of Prance 
AVas concluded, anil the treaty arranged by wliicli Henry was appointed 
to fiueceoil Charles VI. on the thruiio. Troyes Avas retaken from the 
English by Charlt-s Vll. in 1420. 

The S.:ino llows on tho iiorthorn and c.astorn sides of the town, 
AA'liieh is KuiTomidcd by walls, and ciiteriul by six gates. The ramparts 
arc planted with trees, and tliori* lU'o other trees at their foot, so that 
Hie town is snrroiiuded by a double alley of trees : the ditch also is 
laid out us a garden. There are live faubourgs, or suburbs. The 
streets arc irregularly laid out, and are with sumo exceptions narrow 
uud crooked ; the houses, many of which are of wood, are generally 
ill-built : tho gables towards the streets are built of wood painted or 
plastcixid, and arc frequently adorned Avith carving, aud have dark 
jieiithouscs, which overhung the shops. Those old structures however 
are gradually giving way to modern and more solidly-constructed 
buildings. The neighbourhood of the town is ploasaut. 

Tliere are throe parish churches, namely, the cathedral of St-Pierro, 
St.' Jean, and La Saiiite-Mudelaine ; uinl five succursal churches, or 
chaptds of ease, iiiunely, St.-Nicolas, St.*Puutaldon, SL-ttemi, Sk-Urbaiu, 
aud Sk-Nizier. 'J'ho cathedral of St.-I‘ierre is a hue specimen of gothic 
architecture : the height and Avidlh of the nave, the beautiful stained- 
gla'iS AviudowB whicli adorn tho aisles, three beautiful rose windows, 
ami tho handsome pavement of tho choir, ni*e among the features 
which attract the greatest notice. The church has never been com- 
pleted : there were to liiiA’e been two AA'ostern towei*s, but only one, 
205 feet high, has been erected. Tho cburcli of £»t.-JeiUi is remark- 
able for the uarroAvness of the nave : it contains a fine tabernacle, 
sculptured by Gininlou ; aud a fine iiaiiiting of the baptism of Christ, 
by Migiiuixl. The church of JSt.-Jiemi contains a figure of Christ iu 
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bronze by Qirardou. The churches of IjIi SainbvMadelcine and St.- 
IJrbain are considered as very bcautiruh and St.-Nicolns lias a hand- 
Bome front. All the churches of Troyes arc more or less rich in painted 
v^indowB. Of the other public buildings, the ITdtcl-Dicu, or ho» 2 )ital, 
is a handsome building of the last century ; the town-hall has a hand- 
some stone front, tbework of Mansard, adornoil with columns of black 
marble; the gate of St. -Jacques, or St. Jamow, which jh flanked by two 
towers, and siurmonnted by a light spire, is Bometimea ascribed to 
Cicsar. Thera are besides these the ilieatrc, tlie episcopal palace, the 
wine mart, tlio abattoirs, the gaol, and house of correction. 

The inanufaetures of Troyes are important, and arc promoted by 
tho distribution of the waters of tlu^ Si?inc through the town by means 
of numerous canals. Tho chief produels arc c<itton and woollen yarn, 
hosieiy, j»rint(Hl cottons, dimities, taj)cs, and other cotton goods; 
blankets, flannel, cloth, and other woollen goods; linens, i»rintiiig 
paper, jdaying cards, chamois and other leather, gloves, hats, wool- 
cards and combs, spinning-wheels, kiiittiiig-ncedles, agricultural implo- 
inents, furniture, musical striugs, leaden utensils and wares, and whiting, 
^lerc ai*e dye-houses, bleach-grounds, hleachiiig-houscs for wax, and 
tan-mills. There are five fairs, two of eight days each. Several 
important roads converge at Troyes ; the Seine is navigable below the 
town, which is joinetl to Paris by railway. Tliese iiumurouH means of 
communication greatly fiicilitatc the trade of the town, whieh^ is very 
coiiBidcrable in the industrial products abovtj nanu^d, and in corn, 
%vine, brandy, pulse, coliknial produce, raw cotton, wool, hemp, iron, 
load, zinc, timber, &c. 

Troyes is the seat of a bishop, whoso diocese comiircliends the 
department of Aube. The town lias a tribunal of first instance, a 
tribunal of commerce, a chamber of commerce, and a council of 
prud'hommes. Printing "wsw establisbcid at Troyes about the mi«ldle 
of the Iflih ccntuiy, and tho trade still flourishes there. The public 
library contains flrk,000 volumes and flOOO manuscripts : it is ke]>t in a 
pjkacious liall 164 feet long, feet wide, and 22 feet high. Troj’es 
has several learned societies; two seininaries for the priesthood; a 
college ; and four hospitals, or lusyUims. Troyes was the native place 
of I>ope Urban IV. 

TUUJILLE. [Estuemadi’ka, Spanish.] 

TUOLAU. [MonAViA.] 

TUUM PIN QTON. [C a m nui duksi ii n k. J 

TltURO, Cornwall, a miinieijkal and parliamentary borough, a 
market-town, and the seat of a PoorJ^aw Union, is situated at the 
head of Truro Creek, in flO" IG' N. lat., fi*" 2' \V. long., distant 
21 miles S.W. from Bodmin, and 255 miles AV.S.W. from London by 
road. The population of the borough was l(),7fl3 in 1851. Tho 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen aij<l 1 8 councillorH, one of wduiin 
is mayor, and returns two member.^ to the Imperial Parliament. The 
livings are in tho archdeaconry of C^'oruwall au<l diocese of Exeter. 
Truro Poor-Law Union contains 21 [karishes and townships, with an 
area of 92,211 acres, and a population in 1851 of 42,270. 

The earliest mention of Truro a^kpears to be about the year 1175, 
under the name of Triueni. It is lirst found under the form Truro 
in tlie reign of ITcnry VTT. Its market is held by prescription. 
Elizabeth granted it a charter in 1589. Truro is the neatest town 
in Cornwall. Thc^ houses are well built ; the streets are partially 
paved and lighted. St. Mary’s, the parish cliuruli, is a handsoiiic 
building, with a spire 125 feet high. In the town are a chajkcl of ciise, 
and chapels for Wesleyan and l*rimitive Methodists, Ikvptists, and 
Independents. There are a Grammar school, and National and 
British schools. The Royal Cornwall institution holds its meetings 
in Truro : its museum contains a rich collection of (’orni»<h minerals, 
birds, and anti(|uities. The county library and the Cornish Horti- 
cultural Society are established in the town. There are assembly- 
rooms, a county infirmary, and a jail. The ttkwn-hall is a handsome 
new building in the Italian style : the court of the Vioe-Wardeii of 
the Stannaries la held in it. 

Truro has a considerable trade, and is the residence of sevcnil of 
the gtiutxy of tho county. East Jluel Rose, one of tlio largest lead- 
mines in the county, is near tho town. Some tin is smelted, and tin 
and coppc:r arc exported. The imports are iron, coal, and timber. 
Markets for meat, fish, and other provisions are held on Wednesday 
and Saturday ; the Wednesday market is also for corn. There are 
four yearly cattle-fairs. Truro is one of the coinage towns (ffir the 
coinage of the tin) : the process is carried on only here and at Pen- 
zance. Tho mound and a few other vestiges of Truro Castle remain. 
TRURO. [Nova Scotia.] 

TRUXILLO. [HoNOL'iiAs; pEnu.l 
TSCHERKASK. [Don Cossaks.] 

TSCHERNIGOV. fCzEUNiooF.] 

TSCIIERNO-YA. [Astiiakiian.J 
TSCHUQUJEW. [Charkof.J 

TUAM, Galway county. Ireland, a market-town and episcopal city, 
and the seat of a I’oor-Law Union, is situated fkn the Harrow, a 
branch of the river Clare, in 53“ 32' N. lat., S'' .50' VV. long., distant 
20 miles N.N.E. by road from Qalw'ay, and 126 miles W. from Dublin. 
It is governed by a sovereign and 12 burgesses. The popuhition in 
Ibfkl was 4938, besides 2881 in public institutions. Tuam P<kor-Law 
Union comprises 34 electoral divisions, with an area of 190,649 ucrus, 
and a population in 1841 of G9,32G, in 1851 of 51,191. 
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Tuam occupies a low and nearly level site ou both sides of the 
river, which is crossed by a bridge. It consists of several streets 
radiating from the market-place. St. Mary’s Cathedral, which is also 
the parish church, stands on the west side of the town. It is a small 
structure, and is of mixed Norman and gothic architecture. The 
Roman Catholic cathedral, which occupio.s a raised site on the cast 
side of tho town, is one of the finest ecclesiastical structures in the 
island ; it is a cruciform edifice of gothics architecture with a lofty 
tower at the west end. There arcs in the town another place of 
worsliixk for Roman Catholicss, a convent of presentation nuns, n 
Franciscan monastery, and St. Jarlath’s College, a seminary for general 
and cscclesiostical education. The Tuam Diocesan Education Society 
has a Frc^e Model seliool in the town, and there are three National 
schools. The bishop's palace is a plain Tnansiou, situated on extensive 
grounds on the nckrth-east verge, of the town. Tho rosideiico of the 
liomaii Catholic' archbishop adjoins his cjitliedral. The other principal 
buildings of the town arc the Tuarket-house, a neat court-houses, the 
glebe-house, dispensary, bridewell, and Union workhouse. The sionc- 
croBB, although much decayed, i.s a remarkable sjkocimen of its clasM. 
Tuam lias an extensive grain-market, a large brewery, several taiiTiorie.s 
and flour-mills, and a small maiiiifacture of canvass and coarse linens. 
Quarter and }»ctty sessions are held. Fairs an? held May 10th, .July 
4th, October 20tli, and Deccnriber 15th. Tliuraday is the market-day. 

The diocese of Tuam is thck largest in Ireland, and comprehoiidK 
the grciater part of the county of Galway, a cckiisiderablc fkortiuii of 
Mayo, and a small })art of ilosconimuii. it includes 33 bciiieficcs. 
Tlio chapter consists of a dean, provost, archde^aeon, aud eight 
prcbcndaricH. The income of tho bishop is 4(iU0/L By Llio Ohurcli 
Tcunj'koraliticB Act the socs ckf Killala and Acdionry went aiinexc^d to 
it in 1835. Tuam was an arcbbi:diopric from the ] 2th century tilt 
1839, when the archbishopric became extinct, ami thc^ iki-ovince wa-i 
uuitcMl to that of Armagh. 

Tl' BINGEN, a wallecl city of AViirtemberg, in the circle of Sebwarz- 
wald, is situaied in 48® 32' N. hit., 9” 4' E. long., on tbcj Ncckar, over 
which there is a stone bridge, at its confliieiico with the Ainnarr, 
liboiii 20 miles S, from Stuttgardt. The town is irregularly’ built iu 
the old style. The most regular portions are the two suburbs, one of 
wbieli, on the right bank ckf ilio Nockar, eoiitains the liamlsomcBt 
bouses. Thii inhabitants, in number about 9000, are partly cnrijiloyed 
ill the manufacture! of woollen cdoths; but Tiibingen is ehit ily interest- 
iug oil ace.ouut of it.-> university, wliicli was fountied iu 1177 : Jb'ucdiliii 
and Mclancthou were among its profesaoi-s. After the Reformation 
it remained entirely J*rotestant till 180:1, when Roman Catholic 
students wcri3 admitted at I’iibingt^ii. The univorsity has faculties of 
mod ienne, jurisprinUnice, philosophy, Protestant aud Roman (.'atholic 
divinity, and political ecckuuuiy, above GO proles.sors and tnaclierH, and 
above 800 studciuts yearly. The universit}’ has a library whicdi uuin- 
bers, it is said, 200,000 volumes of printed books ; a good collection of 
natural history, a cabinet of medals, a colleciioii of matbckmatical, astro- 
nomical, and philosopbic:ul iustrumcnt.s, an observatory, and botanic 
garden. There are a J^rotcstaiil and a .liomnii Gatliolic seminary, and 
an anatomical theatre. Tho library and many of thc! eollections of the 
university arc in an ancient palace or uasth; called lloben-Tiibiugen, 
which was formerly strongly fortified. Among thc priuci]ial public 
edifices, bc.sides the university, are St. George’s church ; tho t(kwn hall, 
built in 1435 ; the two seminaries ; the museum ; the eckurt-iioiise ; tho 
city hospital; tin' infirmaiy and lying-in hospital. The town has 
several printing-oflices, dyeing-houses, br(»werios, and manufactures of 
woollon-chktli. 

T UGH AN. [Audf..] 

TIKRJMAN, one of the provinces of the Argentine Coiiferleration, 
South America, lies between 25" 30' and 27 ' 30' S. bit., G2‘‘ and 06" 3U' 
W. long. It is bounded iS. by the province of Santiago del Estoro ; 
E. by the desert Indian country callcid El Grau (Miaco ; N. by tlm 
]krovince of Salta ; and W. by that of Cutsirnarca. Thc urea is about 
42,500 square miles; the population is about 45,000. 

Thc province of Tucuman comprehends tho greater part of thc 
slightly-inclined plain which extends from the base of thc Sierra do 
Aconquija towanls the Rio Salado, but docs not reach its bnnks, being 
sepaiRted from them by a brood tract of waste laud. The surface, 
Ac., of the country is described under Aruentink CIonfkueuatiox. 
Thc Rio Salado divides the province from the nomadic ^tribes of the 
Gran Ghaco, thc Rio Tala from ihu province of Salta, and the Sien'u 
do Accknquija from that of ( latamarca. It unites great fertility of sckil 
with abundance of water, and is not only the most fertile but also th*'. 
best cultivated state in the Argentine rejkublic; well deserving it^ 
appLllatioii of the * Garden of tho United Proviiicos.’ The clitiiate 
tliough hot is flxy and salubrious. Rico, wheat, maize, and tobacco 
ore raised and exported. The sugar-cane grows naturally in the low 
lands, but it is not cultivated. There are extensive groves of aroina- 
and orunge-treoB. The declivities of tho mountains contain noble 
timber-trees, and afford excellent piistiinige, Tho cattle are larger and 
tho horses liner than iu any other province. In tho mountains gold, 
silver, cop]ker, and lead are said to exist, but no mines are worked at 
present. The people are a liardy and woiliko race, jiroud of their 
country, aufl always ready to take up arms in its defence. Tho men 
I generally prefer greatly those ]kur8nits which allow them to be much 
on horseback. There are in the ]kroviuce a great many Indians, who 
speak thc Quichua language. Like thc other provinces Tucuman is a 
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fcdenil litato, owning a qualified depeiidnuco upon the central govern- 
xiieiit. Tiie executive power vested in a governor elected by the 
junta, or provincial assembly. 

San Miguel de Tucuman, the capital of the province, occupies a 
rcniarkably pleasant site on an olevated and well-wooded plain, in 
1:7’ 10' S. lat., 65® 20' W. long.; it contains about 7000 inliabitsuits, 
and is a place of nnine trade. It was at Tueuxuau that the declara- 
tion of the iudopeiulonce of the provinces of tlie Ui<i de la Plata was 
formally made in 1810 by the congress of deputies fi-oui the several 
iirovincfs, 

TUDELA. f Navarra.] 

TULA, a government of European Russia, is situated between 
5:J' and 51" 50' N. lat., 35 " 54' and 38® 50' E. long. It is bounded 
N. by Moscow, E. by UiA>«an and Tambow, S. iiy Orel, and W. by 
Kaluga. The area is 11,744 square miles, and the population 1,227,000. 

This country is a uiiifomi undulating plain, where hardly anything 
irt to be seen but boundless comfielda* or meadows, titivorsed by low 
lulls, with little wood, and no romarkahlt: natural scenery. The pro- 
vince is one of the best cultivated and most jiopulous in the empire. 
Tiio soil is dry, and generally }ioor, and owes its fertility to skilful 
cultivation. 'J'ho principal river is the Oka, which comes from Kaluga, 
and ]iartly forms the boundary towards Moscow and Kaluga. The 
Don, which rises in Lake Ivanof, near the frontiers of Riasati, is little 
more tlian a brook in its short course iu this government biffore it 
ontesrs that of Riasao. There is however no want of water, tliero 
being above 200 sinall rivers. 

'I’he bishop of Tula and Rjclew is at the head of the clergy ; he has 
857 parishes unilcr him. The government is divided into twelve ciroles. 
JOxi^ept in the capital there are no manufactories ; woollen and linen 
fabrics are iiiauufactiired for their own use by the country-people. 

1'he most coiisi<lcrabIc t(»w'n next to the ca|)i(al, Tula, is Jijcicw, or 
Jijt'irff) situated on the Oka, in the western jiart of the government, 
it. is a large o]«l town, with a rampart and moat: it has fifteen 
churches; a monastery ; a nunnexy ; and stjveral public buildings. The 
population exceeds 7000. There are several tanneries, breweries, 
tallow-melting liouses, and inanufaciories of liaixlw'arc, esjiecially 
knives, which arc highly esteemed all over Russia. The inhabitants 
c!!iiTy on a (*onsiderable trade, ll'cnc'ir, on the Wenewka, 32 inilcss 
N.W. from Tula, has eight churches, 3500 iiihabituuts, a silk-mill, a 
stwip-nninu factory, and some breweries. Odojrw, on the U|»a, has 
scv<ni churches and 3300 inhabitants, who derive subsistence from 
agricnituns, incehanical trades, and a considerable conimcrcc in liexnp 
and corn with Kaluga. Jrfn mow, on the Metseha, has Hev(*u churches 
and 1119^ inhubitaiits. 

'rUliA, the capital of the government of Tula in European Russia, 
K-ituiited in 54® 15' N. hit., 37' 25' E. long., at the coudiicnce of the 
'fulitza and the Upa, is an imporl.ant commercial and maiiuracturiiig 
town. It has 51,000 liihahitante, 28 cliurehes, two tnoiiastcrics, with 
a seiidiiai'y and a gyinuasiuin, a llieatre, a foundling hospital, and a 
house of correction : there is likewi.se an iii-stitution, called the Alexan- 
driiim, for the cTdiication of ehildren of noble f.-i.mi1ies. 'Tlie imjierial 
niaiiufactory of arin.s, founded by Tcter the Oreat iu 1712, is the most 
extensive and iniportiiiit in the empire. ( Juilery of various kinds is 
alHi» manufactured here. I'licre arc in Tula numerous tanneries and 
breweries, m»nufaet.ories of Itiissiau leather, candles, soap, beet-root, 
sugar, and great tallow-melting houses, besides inanu factories of 
woollen.^, linen, Healing wax, paint, and rrussiaii blue. There i.? a 
very great trade in all these articles, as well a.s in corn and hcui]). 
The t wo annual fairs arc much frequented. 

TULLA, or TULLAGll, Clare eoiiiity, Ireland, a market-town, and 
Ihe seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situato<l on an uiiiinenc<^ in 52'^ 52' 
N. lat., S" 43' W. long., distant by x'nnd 12.^ miles E. by N. from 
Ennis, 140 xnilea \V.S.\V. from Duhliii. The population in 1851 was 
1215, besides 650 in iniblic institutions. TulJa Poor-Law Union 
comprises 18 electoral divisions, with an area of 84,723 acres, and a 
population in 1811 of 28,703, in 1851 of 10,248. llio toTvn contains a 
small plain church, a neat Ronisiii Ckitholic chapel, a Church lOducation 
seliool, National schools, a glebe-liouso, court-house, dispensary, bride- 
well, and Union workhouse. Quarter and potty sessions arc held iu 
the town. Fairs are licld May 13tli, Sopteriiber 4tb, and October Ist. 

'rULLAMORE, Ireland, the chief town of King's County, a inarket- 
if)wn, niid the scat of a I'oor-Law Union, is situated on the Grand 
Canal, in 53" 17' N. hit,, 7“ 26' W. long., distant 50 miles AV^. by S. 
from J)iiblin by road. The population in 1851 was 4630, bcsule.s 
2234 in puVdic institutions, 'rullamoro Poor-Law Union eornpriscs 
20 electoral divisioxis, with an area of 155,305 acies, and a population 
in 1841 of 53,861, in 1851 of 41,158. 

'rhe town stands in a small fertile district near the centre of the 
Hog of Allen, from the moora of which it took its name. 'The opening 
of tlio Grand Canal, and its sulrneqiicut extension to the Shannon, 
and the county business, which Wjis transferred from Philipstowu 
about the year 1 830, have given increasing iniportaiioe to the town. 
It is n neat, clciui, well-arranged place. The 'Tullamoz^ River, which 
passes through the town, is crossed by a nemt hiidge. The parish 
church, which occupies an eiiiincuco a quarter of a mile from the 
town. Is a handsome building, with a pinuaclcd tow'er. There arc a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a convent of the sisters of mercy, two cliapcls 
lor Methodists, two Free schools, National scliools, and a savings bank. 
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The town possesses a haiiiisome court-hoiiHc of Givciun architecture, 
the county jail, a ciistell-ited building on the radiating plan, the 
town-hall and market-house, coiisbihiilury aud military barracks, 
canal stores, iho county infirmary, and ihe Union workhoii.'jo. Large 
sales of grain arc made at the weekly markets, lly the Grand ( 'anal 
bax*ges for goods and swift ]itisseiigi.'r-boaU ]i1y daily to and from 
Dublin, 'rhere are two breweries, a largo distillery, aud t\vo tiuuierlos 
ixi the place. The assizes for the county and quarter and petty 
sessions are held in the town. Fairs are liohl six times a year. 
TULLE. [Coiiutzi&.] 

'r U L Ll 1 iO 1 ) y. [Clack m a n a nsiiirk.] • 

TIJLLINS. I IsfcRK.] 

'PU LLOW. |Cauix5w, County of.] 

TU N milDG E. [Tonhui D(iK. ] 

TUNIS, one of tho Harbary States, &ituat(*d in iho central part of 
the northern coast of Africa, and forming a pi'ovince of iho Turkish 
empire, is bounded N. iiiitl E. by tho ModitiM-raiican, AV. by French 
Africa, aiid S. by tho Heled-el-Jerhl. its greatetst length from north 
to south is about 360 miles, while its brearlth from wi'st to east varies 
from 65 to 140 miles. The art^a is about 30.000 square miles. In 
this estimate the country south 33® N. lat., which is part of tho 
Sahara, is not included. 

Occupying the countries formerly known asZougitaim and Ryziiciiixii, 
aud projecting towards the centre of the Mediterranean to within 
80 miles of Sicily, Tunis is important, not only on account of its 
position, but for ihe ports it possesses on a coast mciisuriiig about 
400 miles. 'Piiese advantages made its iuhabitants a warlike and com- 
mercial peo])le iu the time of the ( 'arthaginiaiis, the strength of tho 
barliaiians and the Sai’aeeus against Soubiierxi Eurojic in the middle 
ages, and an unoeasiiig annoyance to the Christian states after it fell 
into ihe liaii(>s of tho Moslem pirates in ihe Ifith century. 

That portion of the country which is siciiated north of 36® N. lat., 
is iu general hilly, iu parts nioiintiiiuous, hut there are also seveml 
plains of somo extent. The southern districts however, which com- 
prehend more than three-fourths of the ai^ea, are level ; such ridges 
as occur are neither extensive nor elevated, witlx the exception of tho 
.lebol UssalaL 

Sea-Coatit, — The northern coast, from the bnnndaryMine of Tunis 
and Algiers to Has Sidi Ali-el-Mekki, or Cape Farina, is rocky and 
high. The western ]»art of it, as far as Itas-al-Atun-Slnkhur, or Cape 
iSerat, is steep, and the nioiiiitalus ne)ir it ri-^e to a considerable 
elevation : it is also xnostly wooded, but east of Unit proimmlory tho 
coast is much lower, and iu many ;>arts couBldcrable tracts of barren 
sand extend from the summits of tho hills to thci water's edge. Thu 
most eastern portion, wliicli lies east of Sidi llooshusha, or Cape 
Zibuob, contains only hills, most of which arc covered with large 
phiutatioiis of olives, between which there are a few tracts of yellow 
sand. 

'Pho coast here takes a sudden direction to tbc soiithwanl into the 
Ray of IJiserta, so called from the? former town of that name (now 
ilenzart), the JI ijipo-Zarytus of the ancients, situated upon a narrow 
eliaiiiiel wliieli connects the waters of two inagiilUcont hikes with 
the sea. it was form or Jy the safest scapui’t of N^)rthern Africa, aud 
was' a great naval station of tho Barbary consairs ; but the channel is 
now chuke<l up by neglect, aud the town, although governed by an 
ngho, and coitLaining 10.000 or 12,000 people, presents the nilscrablc 
remains of a place which fionrished at no very remote pci*iod. farther 
to the east, about 1 0 iiiilcs, is tho licadhiiid called Ras Ziheeb; aud 
11 miles beyond this Cape Farina (sometimes culled Capo di Giiardia), 
tho Promontorium Apolliuis of the ancients, forms the western limit 
of the great Gulf of Tunis: its Moorish name is Rus Sidi Ali-el- 
Mekki. 

Tho coast of tho Rriy of 'Piitiis, from Ras Sidi Ali-ol-Mekki to Rus 
Ghaiuart, is low and geuorally swampy. But along that projecting 
tiiiet on which thi: ruins of (.'artliugo are found tho coast is rocky, 
though iu gtMieral slightly elevated above tho sea. [Cajii'UAOK. | Tho 
shores of the innermost recess of tho Bay of 'Punis are low, aud in 
nian^^ parts inurshy. From lias Zafraii to Has Addar, or Cape Bon, 
aud thciice to Ras Mustapha, the coast i.s alternately rocky imd high, 
and low and swampy. 

A few miles within Ras Sidi Ali-ol-Mckki the river Mejexdali, tlie 
ancient Bngi'adas, falls into this sea through a lagoon, commonly 
called Port Farina, updn which stands the once pi>pulous town of 
(Jhay-cl-M Uatif with its ports, mules, dockyard, aud arsenal ; where, 
at tho boginniiig of the ])reHeut century, hu'ge frigates rode at anchor : 
but tho decline of the iUiurish power and Uie lilling up of the port 
by tho alluviuiii of the river have left it a ilosertod place, more 
wrotelied than Biserto. At the eastern limit of tho Gulf of Tunis 
and l»eyond the two small islands of Zrmbiw, or Zowaiiioros, winch 
lie nt tho entrance of tho gulf, is Capo Bon (Ihis Addar), tho Pro- 
nioutorium Mercurii of tho ancients. 'Phe coast hi?i*o takes a sudden 
direction to tho south, as far as Ras-el-Zurgiss, the frontier of tho 
kingdom of 'Pripoli. 

From Ras Mustapha to Ras-el-Mahmoor tho coast is low and gene- 
rally 8Wamp3*, being formed by the alluvial dejiosit brought down 
from the adjacent hills by nnmerous torrents. A tract of low and 
rocky coast extends from Uas-el-Mahmoor to Uainmamet^ and it is 
followed by a low sandy coast, which occupies the interior of the 
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Bay of Hammumet, and tormiuaiea near Susa. There i» a couBidor* 
able lagoon connected with the aea near llorrla. From Susa to lias 
Capuodia (the ancient Caput \'ada), and tlunco to the town of 
Sfakkur, the ahorea are in general rocky, but not high; in a few 
places they arc low and snudy. Between l-ambta and Tobulba is 
another ‘ B.ibhu,’ or lugoou, which is not ccnmectcd with the Hcn. It 
is threo mill's long and half a mile whlo. ftilt is collected there to a 
large amount. 

JJammanul, 'whicli gives its uaiuo to the gulf, is a town of about 
4000 inhahiiants, the cle.inosi ami ueatcat in the regency. It is the 
capital of an iigrieuJtiiial district of 15,000 souls. Not far from it 
stands I/cnduy tl'C Jlfraclcci of the lower empire. iSaxa ivas the 
ancient Jiilrumt futu^ and the c.i]>ita] of th^' rich and fertile region of 
Byzacium. 'With its hattlenicnt.^, castles, and moscines, Siiai still 
presents from the sea a pleasing ii]»pearanco, and is a place of coiisidei^ 
able commerce, and one of tlie wealthy cities of the TuTiiBUUi state, 
being the chief miirt for oil, linen, and soap : it has ahoiit 0000 inhabit- 
ants. Tlie riiiiis of the ancient harbour are clearly traceable under 
water, and ut the present day. it has a mole, and good anchorage in 
seven, nine, and ten iathoniB, siHMire from all winds except the iiorth- 
eost. The castle appears to be ke]>t in good order. Alivtii'f further 
along the gulf, whicli is a wallfd anil Ihrtilii'd town, hut has no safe 
anchorage, and the village of Lampfa, tln5 Ijcfttls J*ai*va of antiquity, 
lujw an insigniticant ]iiace, and Cape Demas, the southern limit of 
the Calf of llammamct. Hero are the remains of the once large 
and powerful towu (if whose solid mole is yet jiartly in 

existence. Alu/nufeah, called also Africa by the moderns, and Tiirris 
Ilanuibnlis by the amaenls, stands on a point of land about 1) miles to 
the south wai'il of Capti Uemas. It \vas a place of great strongth and 
importance in the IGth cfiitiiry, when it was taken by Charles V., 
who dcijiolislad its fortificationB, the remains of which show that 
they were of great udidity. The inner Iiarhoiir, which wiis within 
the foi’tiiicatiou.s, is now cpiite dry. About 21 miles farther to the 
south, boundiA by Cape (.^apoodia, the Caput Vada of Procopius, ou 
the north, and the island of Cerba on tlic south, uiicns the Cult' of 
Khabs, or Cahes (the Little Syrtis). Among the iovriis (Jii its shon.'s 
is Sfiu', or the ancient Tojt/irat, or Taphura^ where there is 

a mule, and good anchorage, although the approach to it is intricate, 
by roatiOU of the Ktirkcnna Islands and iiiiiuinerable low rucks wliicli 
rim fur miles along this coast. It was formerly a great -nest for 
pirates, but is now a mart for inland ])roiliice uiul Kuropoau as well 
as Kasteru merchandise, in wliich it carries on a brisk commerce; tin* 
iubabitauts, aiiiounliug to 12,00ti, are a thriving and ricli peo]ile. 
Far! her to the south, on the bank of a sinall river, is the towu ati<l 
small port of (iahSf Khftb»^ or (hihvn^ from which the gulf takes its 
modern name. The town Ktamls about a mile from the sea. iitrba, 
i^r Jer bah, the MnthtA' of Strabo ami Pliny, is a oonsiderable, fertile, 
mid populous island. Its greatest curi<».-ity is a tower coiir,tructcd of 
human skulls, said to be IIkisc c^f l iOU Christians who fell hi battle 
beru with tlie Turks in Tlie iiiliahitants of (lerba manufacture 

shawls of brilliant eulours, fabries of a beautiful texture made of 
silk and line wool, bornoiis, and a sort of woollen hlankcl. 

The Culf of Khabs seouis lu have undergone great chaiigt's, and by 
no means restuiiblcs the J\liiior Syrtis of the uiiciciits. |iSi'liTEs. | 
The dangers of the Minor S\ rtis arose IVoni tli<*. variations and un- 
certainty of tlie tides on a Hat shelvy cua'it. Fiom (.'aput Yada to 
thu island of Cerba lie a ijumbt-r of little Hal islands, banks of sand, 
oozy bottoms, and small depths of w’ater, w'hich make its navigation 
intricate and dillicult to Htrangers, but easy to the. natives who know 
its channels and iiinuiiu rable windings. The gulf is not more than 
75 xiiiJes bi extent from its uortheru to its suiitiiern point, and it 
penetrates into the mainland about GU miles. Beiinell is of opinion 
that the gulf ut one tiun? entered deeper into the land, and formed a 
jiinctioii with the Lake Lowileali, called also the Lake of Marks, the 
Tritonis Palus of the ancients. iShaw desci-ibes the laud also to have I 
gained and to be still gaining on the .‘‘Oa at Khahs, wheru the ancient 
town of Ta:;ape is left half a mile inland. Nothing appears more 
]irubable than that such a change should have t-sikeii place in a situa- 
tion where the continued operatiun of the sea is depositing sand ou 
a Hat Coast where then* is no backwater to sweej) it into the sea 
again. If the lake and the gulf were separated from each other by a 
bar of sand only, the perils of the Syrtis w'ould naturally be deemed 
by the uiicicnts greater than tlu^y are at yircscnt. 

Interior. — Thu uorth-wcstcni portion of Tuui?, bctw’ecn the 
boundary-line of Algiers and the valley of the Mejerdah, ou the 
south and east, is very mmiiiiiiiiious. A range of iiiuuutaiuB enters 
Tunis near wG“ 3U' N. hit., S 40' Jk long., and spreads over the whole 
district The most elevated part of this raiigu is at the distance of a 
few niilcB from the banks of the rivi-r Alajcrdah, w'here it runs from 
wcbt to east, and i.s called the I^i igeun rmigo, from ii district called 
Frigca, in which it is situated, and whicli is one of the most fertile 
and populous districts of the rcg< 1'he mountains probably do 

not exceed 4U0t> or 5000 feet above the sea, and tliuir sides aro 
generally covered with line trees. The lower hills, which surround 
the more elevated ])ortioii of the range, are partly cultivated and 
yuirtly covered with olive-plantations, more especially in the u]>par 
valley of the Wady Zuin, where the mountains which lie east of it 
contain rich lead-mines. Near 0" 20' K. long, the Frigeau range turns 
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to the north, and forms a wide-spread mass of rocks of moderate 
cluviitioD, which is divided into two parts by a small river that fallb 
into the Lake of Denzart, and drains a narrow valley. West of tiiiu 
valley is a table-laud, which desccuds with rather a steep declivity 
towards the Mediterranean. It is called Mogody, and its upper part 
is covered with shrubs and brushwood, and is without cultivation ; 
but where it declines towards the Lake of Benzart it is well wooded] 
and near its base planted with olive-trees. The Lake, or rather Lakes, 
of Benzart (for the lake is divided into two parts by a projecting pru- 
niontory), extend from north-east to south-west 2S miles; the groalcsb 
brcadtii is 11 miles. The lakes aro connected with the sea by a cbatim l 
about 10 miles long, which ueui* the town of Benzart is little uion; 
than a fathom dciq>, but above it iuci*eiuies in depth to G and lu 
fathoms. The depth of the northern lake varies from 10 to Go 
fathoms of water. It abounds in several kinds of fish, among wiiiuh 
is the gray mullet, from the roc of which is made the famous botarg.i 
of Benzart. I'he lakes are sun'uuiidctl by a level tract one or twu 
miles in width, partly cultivated, bub chiefly planted with olive- and 
fruit-tre(*s. ^'lie peaches of Benzart are jn great repute. That ])an of 
the I'rigeau Mouiitaiiis which lies east of the valley and lakes of Ik'u- 
zart rists only into hills. It contains a portion of cultivable land und 
iiiatiy oli veqdantatioiis. 

The river Mejorduh rises within the territories of Algiers, when* it 
is formed by tlic juiictioii of the waters of the Waily Serrut and 
those of the Wady iCharnees or llaiuiz. [Mejeudail] As far us thi 
Mejtu'dali runs eastward the valley is of moderate extent, and fic- 
qiiently interrupted by spurs from the adjacent hills and moiiutaiiiri, 
but soon after it has begun to run iiorth-iiurth-cast it emerges fi nm 
the hills and runs through a plain of coiisiderahle width. It ftowis in 
a deep bed in a light sandy soil, and is constantly changing it;: 
direction when the waters aro high. Unless swelled hy mins, it., 
lower course is sluggish, not exceeding a mile an hour; and it juu- 
bably could be navigated by boats for the greater part i>f the ye.ir. 
Near the mouth of the river is a wiilc ]»luiu, partly occupied hy Jake.-, 
which have been formed hy the imuidutioiis of thu river. This plain, 
along the hnver part of its course, is of moderate fertility, and only 
partially cultivated. 

Au elevated tract of groiyul traverses the country in a diagon d line 
between 115^' ami oT'" N. lat., bi-ginniiig on th«» south-west on tin 
boundary -line of Algiers, west of the town of Kazarecu, and tcriiii 
nating on the north-east in the peninsula of Dakhul and Ihis .Addar. 
This tract appears in most places to attain only a uiodemtc elevaiiuji 
above its base, but it ris^es to a considemble height in the Jebel- 
Truzzi, Jchel-UsSidui, .Irhel-Zunghar, and •Ldad-Zughwan. JW'ts oi' 
these mountains are covered with ] due-forests, and a large quaiiwty oi 
tor and jdteh is made. Another cliiiiu of heights, ealletl »IeU l-sl-Kali, 
ruii.^i across the country from west to east, near IJG ' K, hit., hegiiiniiiL' 
west of AJ-Kal!', and joining tJio former range at Mount Zungluir, ii* ar 
a point where the parallel of HG' N. lut. is cut by Id ' E. long. Thi^ 
chain appears to consist of single mountain masses, frequently si^pa- 
rated by deep depre.ssioiis or valleys, tlirough v.’liich boine of ih.‘ 
tributaries of the Mejerdah How to the principal river, boiiic of ii 
summits towards the west are very high. It i.-* in many parts well 
wooded, es]ieeially on tlie lower ileclivituis and in the valleys. 

Between the valley of the Lower Mejeidah and tliat portion of tin- 
first-mentioned mountain range which extends from .Jebel-Zuughar lo 
Itas-Aildui’, lies the plain of Tunis, which extends 20 miles on tJu- 
north and west side of the t<»wn, hut to double that ilistance ti>wjirii.-. 
the south. Ill several ]>hices there are extensive rocky tracts upmi ii 
1500 or 400 feet above the sea-level. In otluu* jiart.^ tluu-e are slioi 
isolated ranges. This plain is not distiuguislu'd hy fertility, hut it 
is bettir cultivated than any other part of the country, and more, 
jiopulous, owing to a large commercial and pojmluus town hein:: 
situated nearly in its centre. 

The Jkikhul, or tlie peiiiiisulii whicli lies cast of the Bay of Tuni.', 
is nearly occupied by the range which extends from Jehel-Zaghwaii l > 
Ba^-Addar. lu this range occur two deeji depressions of inc%iiini(ler- 
ablu iiidlh. Through the southern depressions tlic road is made 
W'liich leads from Tunis to Nahal and llammamct. The northern 
depression occurs near the northern exti'omity of the ])cniu.siila, where 
a low 2 )lain uuite.s the large and elevated iiiayses forming Bas-Addar 
w'ith tlie coxitiijeiit. The eastern side of the Dakhul is noted for iis 
fertility ; but the iutcrior appears to coll^ist of naked rdeky mus.sos 
with little vegetation on them. The soil of the fertile ]ua't of it con- 
sists of alluvium, deposited ut the b:ise of the highlands over a trast 
twu or three miles wide. 'J'his tract is well cultivated, and luoducc:; 
abundant crojis of grain, and the Helds are iuters])ersed with villages 
surrouudcil by groves of olive-trees and orchards, in whicli iig-trces 
are commun. The adjacent hills have excellent {lautiire fur cattle, 
wliich arc numerous. The dairies arc well attended to. The western 
shores of tlie Dakhul arc far from being fertile. Nurbli of the ilebel- 
Zaghwau there are some lead-mines. 

The countries hitherto noticed may be considered us the agricultural 
part of Tunis. The greater part of the iiiliabituiits arc cliicHy engaged 
in cultivating the ground and in jdautiug olive-ti'ccs and orchards. Jn 
some 2 >arts these occupations are united with the rearing of cuttle and 
attciidiijg to the dairy. They all live in fixed habitations, witli the 
exception of a few families of Arabs. In the countries farther to the 
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south however the bulk of the population couhisIr of wandering 
tribes*, who f>nly occasionally cultivate a few patches of groumk 

The refcion which i« separated on the north from the upper valley 
r>r the Mejerdah by the AI-KaflT Mountains, and extends southward to 
:;5" N. lat., and eastward to Jobel-U»salat (lO** K. long.), seems to 
coiisi:^t of an alternation of hills and plains of eonsideralde extent. 
Some of the hills are connected so ns to form long ridges ; others arc 
isolated. Part of them are wooded, especially in the valleys and glens 
which intersect them, and these valleys contain the small tracts which 
arc cultivated by the Arabs. The plains are entirely without culti- 
\ aiion, and servo only as pasture-grounds for sheep and camels. The 
Arabs who frequent it live in dowars, or clusters of tents. The 
numerous ruins of largo towns which are dispersed over it show that 
a considerable portion of this tract was once cultivated. This country 
iimst bo considerably elevated above the sca-lcvel, ns frost appears to 
Yu} common in winter. 

To till? east of this region lies the plain of Korwan, which extends 
from the innermost recesses of the Gulf of Hammamet to the town 
tpf Sfix. Nearly in the middle of this plain, which is more than l(»c> 
miles in length and about liO miles in width, the town is situated from 
wliii h its name is derived. Tiie ilegrco of cold which is experienced 
ill the? town of Kerwaii proves that this jihice must be considerably 
ribrive tho sea. The plain is destitute of trees, and nearly without 
cultivation, cxcc?pt in the iminediate vicinity of the town, where a 
Jiirge. tract is sown with Foveral kinds of grain. Tho Arab tribes \vho 
wander about over it appear to bo much more w'calthy than the other 
A rail tribes in Tunis. 

'J'hc plain of Kerwan reaches to the Hhore.s of the sea between 
ll.iinmaTriet and Susa, but farther south it is separated from the sea 
by billy tracts, which extend from the town of Susa southward to a 
Hoiiit opposite the islands of Karkcuah. This tract may bo about 
l!l iiillos ill width in the Avidest part, as it approaches on the west tlic 
niiiiH called Al-.leiii. The interior of this region is composed of a 
.'-m-cerision of sterile bills; hut the eastern border, and tin? low’ tiiict 
w'liieb lies between it and the soa-shorc, are tolerably fertile, though 
till- soil is stony. Tt is tdiiefly planted with ulive-tn?es, Avhich fre- 
.jiu iitly form forests inaiiy miles long and from two to three miles 
wiile. 'I'liis iroast has several sca-ports, from wbieli oil, wool, and wax 
an* exjuu'ted : the tw'o lust-1 ueiitionei I articles are brought by the 
Arabs Iroiu the interior. At tin* most soutbcni extrf‘iiiity of this 
n gioii is the town of Stax, whose olive-pliiiilaiioiis cxtiMid or 12 
luile.-i along the sea and from .fi to (J miles inland, and are intermiii- 
with groves of pistacliio-iiuts, and fields of rye, barley, maize, 
anil lentils. 

The country which lies to the south of the three lasL-meutioiied 
ii'idoiiH, and wliicb contains the larger part of the country called by 
the. iiiicieiits nyzaeiuiit, once noted for its fertility, is at present almost 
a de-^ert. Along the sea-shori! extends a ])lain, whose, surface is varied 
only b^’ some swelling grounds and a few low bills. A few mouiitiiin [ 
S ' 1 1 mil its ociaisionally appear rising far to the west. Along the sea- 
slmre the soil consists of sand, but farther inland it is composed «if 
more compact materials. The whole liow^evcr is without cultivation, 
blit it. supplies pasture to some tribes of Arabs, Avho have large herds 
of eiiriK'ls, horses, cattle, and slu cp. In one or two places on tho J!c*a 
i-oast indigo is cultivateil to a small extent; the wdiole jdaiii is desti- 
tute of trees, and even bushes are rare. The W’csteru districlri, or 
ilio-e contiguous to the boundary-line of Algiers, consist of a long 
valley, wliich cxtemls nearly UK) miles, from N. lat. to some 

di.-tanen south of iM" N. lat. Its soil is dry, and only a few small 
rivtu's are met w’ith, tho Avaiers of which are soon exhausted by 
irrigation : these are the only spots iu tho valley wliich are cultivated. 
Till* ridges which inclose the valley are destitute, of trees, and nearly 
without vegetation. Towanls the iiurlherii extremity of the valley 
water is more abundant, and there are large tmets of pasture-ground 
l‘i>r the Avandcring tribes. 

The southern portion of Tunis is called the Jerid, or Tlelod-al-.lerid 
(the country of date-palms). Tt extends from about oP N. lat. 
•vouthwarcl to the parallel of tlio soutlicrn extremity of the gix?at salt 
lak(! Al-Sibhah, and on the south is contiguous to the Sahara. This 
lake is 70 miles long from south-west to north-east, and about 2G miles 
wide on an average. In Hummer it is dry, Avith the exception of tho 
j-'outhern part, where there is always a considerable sheet of water. 
When dry, the central part, for 15 or 1 S inilea, is coA’cred with a layer 
of salt, which is not so strong os sca-Halt, and not ailaptod for pre- 
serving provisions; but it has an agreeable flavour. Between this 
layer of salt und the banks of the lake is a tract whose surface is 
sandy, or jmrtially overgrouTi with bushes. In winter the Avhole 
surface is covered with water to a depth of two or three feet. It may 
however be passed even iu this seiuion along a track which is marked 
by stones, triinks of trees, skulls of animals, and sticks. The counti'y 
which extends from the eabtoru shores of the salt-lake to the Gulf of 
Gabs consists of a Buccession of hills. It contains a great number of 
springs and small watercourses, to which circumstaucc its fertility is 
owing : the water is employed iu irrigating the adjacent fields until it 
is Gxiiausted. It is particularly employed in irrigating the plantations 
of date-treos, which iu some pliuses cover several sexuare miles. In 
other ports tho country is studded with numerous little oases of palm- 
trees, each of them surrounding a village; but betAvcon those cultivatiHl 
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spots there are large tract-^ that exhibit no sign of vegetation. In 
this tract considerable iiuantitics of henna are cultivated. Great care 
is taken in cultivating those grounds, and manure is applied to them. 
Some of the gardi?us are extensive, and contain a great variety of 
fruit-trees, ns tin* peach, apricot, vino, almond, orange, lotiiM, pome- 
giMnato, and fig. Melons and onions arc grown in coiiHLilcrablo 
quantities. On the west of tlio tSibhnh occurs a Himilar tract, wliich 
extends from tho southern extremity of the salt-lake t.o its middle, 
and is of supf?rior quality. The dates which are collectcil in these 
]ilaiitatioiiK are of an exipiisite flavour, and considered superior to any 
in Iku-bary. The inhabitants of this tract '%ro wealthy, and live in 
well -constructed houses of stone. 

Climate . — Tho climate is generally healthy. The plague is knowm 
only when introduced from other parts. In all other respects tho 
climate and seasons resemble those of Tripoli. The summer heats 
are moderated by sea-breozos along the coast, and tho winters resemble 
our spring. Although the habits of tho ]ieople are far from cleanly, 
and vermin are plentiful, yet fi veiM a!*e imt frequent, and epidemic 
maladies are scarcely known. During the Kumnier and autumn rain 
is A'cry rai’e : it usually falls in Novi'inbcr, and continues at interA’als 
iiiilil the moiilli of April. The mean tin nporat. lire at the town of 
Tunis, dodiiocd from a Herios of meteorological observatioiiR, is found 
to be as follows : — Wintcr,55 J) ’ ; spring, 71 ’0 ' ; Kummer, 83-9'"; autumn, 
G1*0“. The mean annual temperature is G9*2“. 

Goremmeiit,- -The ruler of tin? territory of Tunis at present bears 
the title of Jioy, ami in state docunientH ho is called the Basha-Bey of 
Tunis, because ho is invoMted with tho rank of pasha (w'hicli in the 
dialcrrt of llarbary is basha) by tho Graml Sultan, to Avhoin lie sends 
tribute a.M often as hi-^ political circiirnsfanceH rerpiire the Sultan’s 
favour or protection. But the Porte lia** little control over him, and 
ho is the sovereign of the country, Aviih Avhorn the stati-s of Europe 
enter into treaties, and to AA'Iiorn they send tlieir consuls ; and he is 
represented by ambassadors at the chief courts of Europe. Although 
he is nominally elected by a divan, yet (the members of this body 
being chosen by liiiiiself) lie €*aHi1y obtains their Miffrages for tho 
nomination of his successor in the person of one of his own family; 
and thus the Kovt?rtfignty has remaincrl in tho same dynasty for nearly’’ 
a century. His power is despotic, for tlie divan is only formally 
assembled to confirm tho will of its master. Tin; country is not 
divided into provinces, but the whole is under the direct control of 
the Bey. As his revenue de]>onds greatly upon the tribute which ho 
exacts from the Arab triVies in the interior, he is obli«j:ed to keep up a 
standing force, Avbieh bo annually sutids to scour the eoiintry ami 
extort jmymeut. Tho regular troops ariiount to about 8000; they 
have been traintd in I’hiropcan tactics und'-r hVeiicli officers, and wear 
the new Turkish uniform. The eoiitingcnt furuishial by tho Arab 
tribes, amounting to 4U,0n0 m**n, chiiifly cavalry, receive no pay, but 
art: ext?iii;it from tribute. The tribute: is estinititt:il and colli^ctcd in a 
mo.st arbitrary nianner. The collector goes into a field Avhilst the crop 
is still green, and values it according to his caprice. The owner is 
then obliged to pay a titln; on tbi.s supxiosed valiit* of his future crop, 
although when the liarvcst arrives lie may fiiiil that it xicrhaps does 
not exceed the fourth part of the sum at wliieli it was cstimateil. 
The saiiie is the case with oliA'c’s and dates, in Avliicli consist the prin- 
cipal resources of the eoimtiy. All sorts of iniiiiials, imduding horses, 
are also similarly taxi d at pleasure. TIiosc who have tJie art to conceal 
their herds and flocks an* made to pay in money, which is often extorted 
by the bastinado. The Bey draws other reveiJiies from tho customs ; 
from the sale of i>eriiiits to export grain and other produce, and to 
import wine and sjiirits ; fnuii monopolies of various sorts ; from a 
tax on the Jews ; and from liis own lands. Tie has abo some sources 
of revenue of a casual nature, such as tho Avealth of Jiis rich subjects 
Avliu die ; his profits in trade, Avliich arc considerable ; and Jiis extortions 
from iboso w’iio liave iiioriey whenever a public prei'.'xt fiiriiishos him 
AA’ith an c.\cuso to iIimav upon their hoards. Tlie Tunisians formerly 
had a powerful fleet, and were de.-*])erate ] urates; but tbe.ir navy is 
reduced to iiisiguiflcaucc since 181G, as well by gales on their own 
shores ns by the total loss of the Boy’s coutiugent in the battle of 
Xavariuo. At jirescnt bis fores consists of a few corvettes, brigs, 
scliooiiers, and gun-boats, for which he has no real use. The Bey is 
the chief of the religion of the state in 'runis, and i.s liiinself the fiist 
judge in his kingdom. He sits in the hall of justice almost daily, 
and his decisions, which are summar}’, are immediately put into 
execution. Tiio ka'ids administer justice in tho same manner in the 
iiitiM'ior towns. The ka'ids judge only in matters of religion. 

Commerce,- The foreign coinnicrce of l^unis is not con lined to tho 
capital, but is also cuirrieil on briskly from the ports of the (‘astern 
coast. Among the manufactured artiiJes of cxpiu't .are -soap, marooco 
leather, Gcrba shawls, red skull-cap.s, wheat, barley, olive-oil, aa’ooI, 
hides, bees'-Avax, dates, almonds, sponges, and orcliilla-seed : these are 
the princijial articles of produce cxi>orlcd. Fioni tin* interior of 
Africa arc received and cxporLeil — ivory, gold-dust, ostrich-foathors, 
senna, and madder-roots. The imports are woollen-cloths, cotton- 
prints, calicoes, lituslius, coarse linens, damasks, raw and wrought 
silks, fine Avool, gold and silver tis-siies, coffee, sugar, spices, alum, 
vitriol, cochineal, vermilion, guni-lac, iron, tin, lead, hardware, cutlery, 
ammunition and arms of all sorts, earthenware, glass-beads, paper, 
wine, spirits, and tobacco. Tho European trade is entirely with 
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France, Italy, Triaate, and Malta. As ports of loading those of Sfax the shepherd, the labourer, the caniel-drivor, the rich and poor, ai-o 
and Susa are prefeiTed to Tunis, in consequciico of the dintauce unci all prejmred with dagger, gun, or pistol, to repel attacks, aud sonjo- 
delay of transporting merchandise in lighters across the hike to the times to make them. Although their country lies within two diiyn* 
Qoletta, where ships generally lie ; the ootnniorco of thc^ country is sail of the continent of Kuro[>o, the people have mode little or 
consequently best carried on in vessels under 150 tons bm-den. The advance in civilisation for 1000 years. The total eradication of 
trade with Central Africa paippi tliroiigh (hul.amis. fTnJi*oi.i.] The Christmiiity may in some <legreo account for this. The number of 
caravans arrive at Tozer, Cab^xund 8fax about twice in the year, and church&s which formerly existed in liarhary is almost incredible. lu 
barter their merchandise, which is thciico introduced in various dircc- the *Notitia Episcopatuum Ecclcsix* Africauo}/ arc the names of l;s2 
tions into Tunis. Ilesidos the articles already mentioned they bring episcopal secs, in the proconsular province alone. Never however 
black slaves, and they take in return dates, woollen-cloths, muslins, was a religion and its symbol so completely eradicated from any 
silks, colonial produce, skulhcaps, arms, and such like. ^ country os that of the cross from Tlarbaiy. Egypt in its Coptic popu 

Towns , — The next city in rank and importance after Tun IS is UaiVoan, lation, and Turkey in its Armenian, Greek, and Maronito subjects 
or Kairwan, which was tins jinncipal station of the first Arabian con- still preserve roinnauts of it, but Barbaiy has none. ’ 

querors. It w'u.s foniulcd by the Arabs about a.d. GG9. It is situated The number of iuliabitanls of the state of Tunis is supposed to 
about 70 miles to the south of the cnpitsil, and about 24 miles west amount to about two millions and a half ; amongst whom there may 
of Susa. The town is large aud has good bouses, aud is surrounded be 7000 Turks, about 9000 Christians (principally lioman Catholics 
by a erenclatcd wall with four gates. The great mosque, which is and Greeks), aud perhaps 100,000 Jews. In its former iirosperity thi^ 
esteemed the most sacred as well as the most niagniiicent in all country must have contained double this number, if wo may jiuh^^e 
Barbaiy, is supported by many marble or granite pillars, said to from the numerous sites of towns of auoicut times and of the middle 
nmoimt to fiOO ; but no ChriMti.an has ever been allowed to see them, ages wdiich arc now uuinhiibited. 


Cairoaii is the holy city of Africa, aud strangers arc obliged to })a&s 
throuuh it in deep kiIcuco. Its ka'id is almost independent of the Ilcy, 
his wdll being absolute in his own district ; and he commands no less 
than 3U,OOU Arabs, b sides governing the 50,009 inhabitants wliich tlio 
town is Bupfiosed to contain. The inhabitants are famed for the beauty 
of their yellow m.arocco boots and slippers. 

Kaff is the third city in riches aud strength, and is the ke}' of Tutii.s 
on the western frontier. Its walls arc ke]it in good repair, aud the 
fortress mounts J 02 pieces of cannon. Standing in a fertile eouniry, 
C/ii tlio declivity of a rocky range of momitiiius, the view from it is 
very fine. The town is not pojiulous, but the ka'id commands u district 
contaiiiiug 50,000 mules. 

The towTis and villages are more numerous, and the ]iopu1utiou is 
greater in thc^ Tiorthem imits of the state. The Dakbul, besides being 
an agricultural district, aboumls in game ; is the scat of a large fishery; 
and has several small rivers riiiming into the sou, w*bich fertilise the 
country. At J/amman Leuf tlie bey lias a palace, and at I/animan 
(ihorhns are mineral baths famous for curing rheumatism and cutaneous 
diKonlcrs. Beyond tlu'se is JjOivharmh, whore there are extensive 
marble-f]uarri(*H, which arc said to have furnished the materials for 
the building of Carthage aud Uti(!a. Zowan^ or Zarjwan, a flourishing 
town built upon the skirts of a very high mouniaiu of the same name, 
about .MO miles S. from tlio city of Tunis, supplied water to the city 
of Carthage by an uquoduct 52 miles long, some piirts of which are 
still standing. The stream is now employed in dyeing the woollou- 
scarlet caijis worn througliout Turkey and the Ticvant; aud this 
mountain, as ivcll fis tb.at of Kaff, furnishes ice for the^Bcy's use in 
summer. The site of Carth.ogo is unoccupied, and on that of Utica 
there are only a few miserable liuts, known by the name of JhoshaUr, 
st.mding aluiust in a marsh. M'he banks uf the Mejordah arc covered 
with the sites of ancient plai’C.a. 

The lion, the panther, the ounce, the lynx, the w'olf, and the wild 
boar, are tbo principal ferocious animals that inhabit the western parts 
of Tunis ; for to tlic eastward of the iiieridiaii of M'abarca the forests 
cease, and the country is less Avuody. holies, noxious vtsmiiii, mosqui- 
toes, gnats, ants, and the scorpion arc thotoriiieut of Kurox^eaiis in all 
parts of the eountiy. 

Inhafntants. — M'he Tunisians are a mixed race of Turks, Moors, tuid 
Jews, ill the towns, interapersed with a few Christians and renegades; 
while the people of the country are Arabs and Kabyles of diflerout 
tribes. The Moors of Northern Africa arc a white race. AVhether 
from a mixtiirt; with tlie Spaniards during tlieir abode in Spain, or 
witli the Turks, who wcrit afterwards their masters, or fix>m the blood 
of renegades and female slaves taken during throe centuries of war- 
fare witli Euro])eau nations, they arc in 'runis a comely jfieoplc, aud 
many of their women would be reckoned Landsoine in any pai-t of 
the world. Although the jicople of this country are more civilised 
than those of Uie other nations of Barbary, it being the principal scut 
of refugt! to wliicli the Moors fled who were driven out of Spain, some 
of whose manufactures have thriven amongst them, yet they are very 
ignorant : their most instructed men have only a knowledge of read- 
ing the Koran, writing, and a little arithmetic. The language is a 
dialect of Arabic, hut the Lingua Franca, a bastard Italian, iisod in all 
tlie trading x)IaccB of the Levant, is spoken in the ports. The inhabit- 
ants are strict Mohamiiie<laiirt. M'lie Arab inhabitants of Tunis 
resemble the Beduins of Arabia in the way of life; but they are 
rude and unkind to strangers. Any attempt to man.*igc theiti by mild 
means would be vain. The idea of the Bey^s power is so rooted 
among them by the annual excui'siou of his troops through the 
country, that his firman or mandate and the appearance of a few 
soldiers never meet with a direct opposition. The Kubyles live in the 
mountains, in villages made of hurdles and clay. Like the Arabs, 
they are simple ami abstemious, Bubsisting on bread, milk, and dates. 
[Alolrip..] As to that piu't of the country situated on the frontiers 
of Algiers, the Kabyles and Arabs who live there lickuowledge no 
obedience to either government ; aud when they have eoinmitted a 
crime, they have only to pass from one country to the other to }ilace 
themselves in safety. The use of arms iu universal : the traveller, 


Produce , — All sorts of grain, except oats, are grown, as well as 
maize, beans, garbanzos, lentils, the ciccr, or chick-pea, aud the like. 
The Riigar^ciaue is easily reared, but the people have nob learned to 
extract the sugar. Tobacco, coiTcc, aud cotton flourish, aud might he 
turned to profitable account, yet they arc imported in large quautitii'.s. 
Olivo-oil is the great staple prodiioe, and is of excellent quality. All 
the vegetables of Europe ara easily faised. The artichoke and the 
gourd, or ca];ibasli, ara tlicf common food of the pcojde; aud the 
coriander and tomata 01*0 grown in great quantities, and sei'vti as a 
necessary relish in Moorish cookeiy. Among fruits the first is the 
produce of the palm- or date-tree. The date is the principal food of 
the Arabs of the Sahara and the Atlas. Most Euroi)can fruits, as well 
as those of warm climates, such as the orange, the lemon, the ]KiUie- 
granate, the jujube, the prickly-pear, the fig, the iiieh)ii, and the 
grape, are common. The oleander and the geranium, roses, bulbs of 
various sorts, pinks, and a iiuiubcr uf aroiiiatic herbs aud rare plaub, 
which render the Tunisians renowned for distilled waters aud hoiey, 
grow luxuriiiiitly. Game is ]4cutifiil, as well as all sorts of poultry. 
Wool is produced in great i|uantitics. Tlio breed of buraes, fornieriy 
so celebrated, is now entirely neglected. An extensive tunny iishory 
is carried on by Sicilians oil' Capes Farina, Monastir, and Bon. The 
Genoese, Neapolitans, aud sometliucs the i«Vench, fish fur coral on tin* 
northern coiist near M'abarca. H is asserted that the mountains near 
the capital contain oras of silver, coxqier, and lead. 

Antiquities , — There arc no vestiges (»f antiquity in the capital, 
although ancient cohinnis and capitals may lie fouml in somo of its 
buildings. The ancient sites on the banks of the Mijcnlah abound 
iu ru ills, particularly at (the ancient Thwjtjii)^ coiisi-diiig ol' 

temples, an arch, a niuuber of cisterns, baths, barracks, gates, theatre^;-, 
an aqueduct, and many inscriptions. At Ayedvuk is a liandsunn! 
triuiiipliul arch dedicated to tlie emperor 8cptinuiis Severus, and 
columns of various bcautifiiL marbles. The walls of the town retain 
their original height iu soiiie places, and have three gates ; yet anti 
quarics have not been able to assign to the place its ancient iiaiiie. At 
f\ajr (Sicca), which, like Ayedrali, is on the we.steru frontier, is still 
to be seen a paved street like those uf I'oiiipeii, and here likewis • 
capitals, coluiuiis, and friezes are nuiocrous. But the mo.-t stupcii- 
doos monument of ancient limes is on the site of Tysdrns, now called 
Kf-Jem, a village situated midway betwec!i Susa and »Sfax, aud about 
20 miles from the easlcru coast. Hero rise.; in its pristine majesty an 
amphitheatre, which is one of the most perfect, vast, and bcantiful 
reinuins of former times that is known to exist. Its extreme length 
meu-sures 429 feet and its breadth ilGS feet. Of the fourth or np])er 
most story little remains, and one of the entrances was destroyed about 
loo years ago : but witli these cxccjitious it is iu a complete state of 
pmservation, with its seats, arenas, and vomitories, and retains almost 
the frcshiie.ss tif a infideru erection. tSufelala, now called Sbi itla^ 
about 120 miles S. from I'uiiis, is the most remarkable place in Barbary 
for the extent no less than the inaguificeuco of its ruins. It stain 1-i 
in a largo i»lain totally abandoned by man. The principal ruins con 
sist of three contiguous temples, whoso omatiieuts arc very rich aiui 
of oxcolleiit execution, two triumphal arches, another tciniilc, and an 
aqueduct which spans the dear stream 011 which the town stood. 
Kazareen (the ancient Colonia Scillitana), distant only a few leagues 
from Sboitlu, has also the remains of on arch and other riiius of 
minor interest. The great aqueduct which conveyed the water from 
tho i ioiiutaiu of Zagwaii to Carthago, 52 miles in length, may yet be 
traced by masses of stone aud cement, which lie, like the vertebne of 
a huge winding serpent, along the whole of this distance ; and in its 
prciservod portions it is still a mighty construction, rising in some 
places to 98 feet, [Cautiiauk.] 

History , — The town of Tunis, once known by the name of Tunes or 
Tuncta, is of great antiquity. But whether it was founded by u Phicui- 
clan colony or by the native Africans scerris to bo on undecided point. 
It was taken and retaken several tiuies during tho Punic wars. In 
A.D. 439 it fell into the hands of the Vandals; but in 533 was rescued 
from thorn by Belisarlus. It coutiuucd to be subject to the Greek 
emperors until the in'esistiblo arms of the kulils overran Northern 
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Africa, towards the end of the 7th ceutury, when the conqueror Okbah, 
or Akhah, with a view to secure the oountiy fur them, founded the 
c;ity fif C:iiroan» or Kairwan, os a place of refuge agaiust the accidents 
of wsLV. It was here that the Arabians began tu consolidate their 
])owi*r ill Afric.h, aiid they became so thoroughly intermixetl with the 
natives, that Christianity was extinguished, and tlie Africans have 
remained a Moslem people to the present day. The Arabian viceroys, 
:it first under the name of Ameer, were in fact kalifs of Africa, and 
(! itabli'^hed an independent government at Cairoaii, which became the 
aipital of the country which now constitutes the regency of Tunis. 
.Here the Agliibitu dynasty took its rise in the Uth century. The 
A ghibitcs were succeeded by the Zeirides ; and thc^e wore iu their 
turn obliged to yield to the Alinumvidcs, wlio established thoniaelves 
ill Marucco. and soon extended their power over all the ]iroviiiccs of 
i?jii-b.iry, including Tunis. Hut in 120t), Abu Ferez, who held the 
tUrlegated govemniciit of Tunis, assiiined an independent authority, 
null from him sprung the race denominated Lasais, wlio are consi- 
dered tlie first kings of Tunis, being the fir^t who established a court 
iu the town of Tunis. Their dominion soon spread itself over Ooustau- 
Jioiiu, and Tripoli; and their vessels infested the Mediterranean. 
;uid iiitcrcoptc^d the succours sent to the (Jliristiaus in tlie Holy Lmnd. 
Louis JX. of France undertook, in 1270, hit^ chivalric expedition 
iigiiinst this new power, which ended iu his own death, and iho dostruc- 
tiim of his troops by disease anioug the riiius of Carthage. Muley- 
Ihisseiri was the last of these kings. He was depriveil by stnitageui 
of his throne in 15^1, by the pirate Khairtidcoii, couimouly called 
Jl-irbarossii IT., who had been lately ackiiowledgod ns chief of Algiers 
by the Turkish Sultan. Mulcy-Hassom W'lis restored to bis throne as 
:i tributary prince by (.Charles V. in Hut in 1574 the Sultan 

Hiuit an expedition of 40,000 men from Coiistaiitiiioplc, under 
tlio comiiiiind of Siiiaii I’asha; who mnde the country a dependency 
(if the Dttoniaii Forte. At first a Turkish ISasliu was appointed 
giivi'i'iior, aided by a divan, or eoiineil of military men, and by a body 
of Janissaries ; but the rapacity of the latttT disgiistcMl the Moors, and 
obtained permission to islect a i)cy fj’oni among themselves. 

Jt was iu Tunis and its territory that Aroodgo, the first Harbarossa, 
organised ids maritime expeditions before begot possession of Algiers; 
.'iiid even after Algiers was established as the tirsL piratical power, the 
Al.'^isrincs irioonul and refitted their vessels in the ports and roadsteads 
of 'rniiis. Ilor northisrii and eastern sira-froiits offered a couvcmiciit 
ri fiige to tlie corsairs of all these states, wliouce they sallied forth in 
every dintctioii, ]i1iindcriiig the ships of Christian nations, niid making 
slaves of their ci*ews. This horrid warfare was at one time carried 
so successful !y, that a Conoese lencgado 'who commanded the galloys 
of Hiserta is said to have rcdiicisl no Jess than 20,0^0 p(n*sun& to 
siavei'v. 'J'he 'runiMaii corsairs continued their excursions at sea 
until 1055, when Admiral Flake, with a powerful Kiiglish squadron, 
ik’sti’oyi^d the castles of I’orio Farina and tlie Ooletta with his artillery, 
an>{ conipelhal the Hey to ]iroijiisc that Ids piratical subjocts shoiihl 
not coniiidb further difprcdatioiis on the Kiiglish. France and Holland 
soon followed tli(! same course. 'I’hcso jiromises were afterwanls often 
I’cJK'Wtjil, but were never faithfully observed. At length, in 18 Id, in 
(-onscipieiico of an agi'ccinciit between tlic European powers, Tunis 
ivnoiiiiccd for ever Cliristiau slavery, under the threat of that piiuish- 
incnt which Jjord Kxiuouth with a naval force inflicted upon Algiers. 

Of twenty -three I leys who rcigin’d ,‘it Tunis all were straugled or 
(dJnTivise assassinated, with the exception of five. Since the accession 
ol’ tin- preseut family in tlie person of ilassaii beii Ali (tlie grandson 
of a reiiogade Creek), who died in 17513, there have liecu few ivvolii- 
tions ill 'runis. His grandson Haniinoodali, the fourth of his race, 
caiiin to the throne iu 1782, and died in 1815. This prince was a man 
of great talents, and his long reign is distinguished aiiioiig those of the 
^hiorish dynasty by many acts <1ireclcd to the public good. ITis 
i>rother Otlunnu reigned only three mouths, and was put to death. 
OLliniiui was succeeded by his cousin Alahmood, «wlio died iu 1825, 
leaving the power in the bauds of his sou Hiissciin, who died in 1835. 
Hussain was Bucceeded by his brother MuRtapha, who was followecl by 
his son Achinet, a mau full of enc'rgy and intelligence, and an acute 
pulifcieiaii, who lias done raiieli for the advancorrieiit of his eouutry. 

'J'U N IS, a hirg(t and nourishing (dty and port in north Africa, the 
capital of the regency of Tunis, situated ou the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, in 3(J" 48' N. hit., HF 11' K. long., iu a beautiful and vast 
|ilain, bounded at a distance of about 30 miles by an airqihithcatro of 
high mouii tains. It stands on tlie western side of a lagoon of an oval 
shape, about 20 ]nilc.s in circuinferejic(?, which by a narrow' outlet, 
called the Golctta, defciuhnl by a castle, opens into tlie extensive Hay 
uud Qnlf of Tunis. 'J’iio city is rnciix:led by a high wall with six 
gates, around which is another wall oucoiiqiaasiug tlio sulnirbs, having 
eleven gates or passes into the country, and meiiHuriiig about five miles 
in circumference. TJio town contains about 12,000 houses, and from 
130,000 to 200,000 inhabitants, com]u*ising Moors, Arabs, 'I'urks, 
negrocu, probably 25,000 Jews, anil about 8000 (Jliristiaiis. Although 
eacii liouse has its cistern of miii-watcr collected fnim the flat roofs, 
the town is well supplied also with water from a xitiglibouriiig spring, 
conveyed by an aqueduct, which was built when the country Avas 
subject to tbo enqioror diaries V. ; and no place enjoys by iniiuro a 
greater plenty of the ueccBsaritiH of life. Hut tho streets are uarn)W, 
irregular, and filthy in tho extreme, becoming after a feAV hours’ rain 
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a porfeot marali, and in siirnmer still more iiitolernblo from their dust, 
rubbish, and vermin, and from tho eiHuvia of the open ilraiiis. Conta- 
gious diseases nevertheless are not prevalent There am five principal 
and many smaller mosques, 'riie lioiises in genornl, according to 
Moorish ciiatum, are only oiio story high, with a court in tho centre, 
and usually without windows to street. In tho middle of tho 
city is BU open space of groat surrounded by shops fur the 

sale of muDufaetures. An tiiosquo imilt iu tho rcigii of llaminooda 
Bey, whose minister Yusuf brought columns and marbles from the 
ruins in the interior, to decorate it, is tho finest building iu tho city. 
The Hey's pahico is a inodurii building in the Saracenic style; although 
situated in a narrow stret, it is a handsome odiiico, Avith iiiarblo 
courts and galleries. In difleront parts of the town are five oxtensivo 
Immicks, built also by Hammooda Hoy ; but the finest building is the 
new barracks, erected by his successor iluHseiii, near the citadel. It 
is a quadrangle of two stories, each comprising 134 rooms, and will 
easily accommodato 4000 mvn. 'lunis has a theatre, at Avhick Italian 
oper.is um sometimes acted. 

The chief luatiufacburcs of this city are liuoii and Avoolleu cloths, 
and embroider}’, red woollen caps, famous all over western Asia for 
colour, finciioss, and stnuigth. The bazaars and shops offer for sale 
also eMScnces of musk, ro.-^e, and jasmine, as well as spictrs, gold oriiii- 
TiientH, precious stonos, silver articles, tnarocco slippers, burnouses, 
wearing apparel, horse accoutrements, shawls, silk kerchiefs inter- 
woven with gold, embroidery of all kinds, straAv mats, carpets, lire- 
arms, daggers, and swonls. Slaves from the interior of Africa aro 
brought to 'J'uuis, but the practice of selling them ofienly iu tho 
market-place is now discontinued, and they are no longer exported, 
but individuals 01*0 still periiiittiul to keep slaves. Tho Hey Achniet 
ciiiaucipatod all his slaves iu 1841, and his example has had great 
iufiuenco throughout the regenc 3 ^ so that there is a considerable 
iiiiiiiber of freo blacks among the population. Tu the suburbs veget- 
ables, fruit, blitter, oil, meat, charcoal, wood, and skins are exposed 
to sab*, as well as all sorts of cattle, liorses, and poultry ; 011 all of 
Avhtcii duties are collcctcid by ofiicci's of tho bey. 'The town presents 
considerable bustle. From sunrise to siiuset, Avlien the Moors retii'c 
to rest, the streets are filled Avith people, among Avhoiii are v/uuieii 
iiiiillletl up fi*om head to foot to conceal their persons. A crier or 
broker walks before oacli shop, calling out the A’aliie of an article held 
in Ills hand, and inviting the passers-by to purchase it. Valuable 
articles aro thus exposed in tho most unreserved niauiier* 

Iking liiorc given t# comincreo, tho government and people of 
Tunis are more civilised and more civil to foreigners than tho^iu of tho 
other towns of Harbary. They are very iuleraut in matters of religion : 
the Jews liave their synagogues, the Greeks and Romau Catholics 
have several ]dacuH of AA’orship, and the French government Avas 
permitted iu 1841 to cixMit a chapel among the ruins of Carthage, on 
the spot wlicre their king St. Tiouis died. Tlie Alalteso arc the only 
Hritisli subjects resident hero; they are under the care of 11 few 
C'apiiehiti friars Avho haven coUA’cnt in the city. At the priiLci|ial 
Aloorish college the studies aro almost coiifiiied to theolony and 
jiirisprudoucc; the operations requiring mathematical or philosophical 
knowledge, as AV’C'll as the professiou of phyi-io, being mostly in tho 
huiKls of Europeans or .J(^ws. The Jews manage tlic nionetary affiiirs 
of the govern iiieiik 'rhcrc arc a few minor siJiools fur boys, at Avbicli 
they are taught reading and writing, uud to repeat past^ugos from the 
Koran. The women, evvii of tlio iqipcn* classics, receive no education. 
Tho old Turkish costume of the iiion has boon laid aside fur the 
uiibucoming blue jacket and European trowsers ; but tho s])lendid 
trappings of their horses arc still preserved. 

Of the defencoH of Tunis little nei^d ho said. Tho gates in its 
mined Avails are closed f?very night, aii<l for two lumrs on every Friday 
ill tlic middle of tho day, in consequence of a prophecy, tiiat tiio 
Christians will take possession of the city on that day of tlie week, 
and in thoso liours. The citadel, calloil tho Kasliah, is of great 
extent, but in a ruinous condition. The Hardo is a fortified pulaot; of 
the Hey, situated about 2 lullos W. from tbo town. It is surrounded 
by a high wall and a ditch, and is llaiiki-d with towers. Hoiiig the 
usual resideiiet} of the court, it is fitted up with great luxury, and 
even gnuideur, and is said to contain upwards of 4000 iiihabitants. 
The higooii, upon the banks of which tho toAAUi is built, forms tho 
access from seaward to Tunis ; but as there is not more t han six or 
Bcvoii feet of water wit.liiii it, the town can only bo closcl}' approached 
by boats. kJven incrchaut-sliips loiuling and unloading lie outside 
the Golelia forts, Avhich guard tho narrow entrance from tlio bay to 
the lagoon, and tlicir car:.M»cs ai*e convoyed to and from the town in 
lighters, 'flie Golctta ctvstle is strongly fortified to wan Is the sea, 
and dofeuds likewise the luichorage iukI thi» artificial harlanir cut in 
tlic isthmuB which separates the lagoon from the bay, where there is 
a dock and basin, iu which the shiiis of Avar are built. 

Tho Gulf of Tunis coiuprtditnids a coasr of 80 niilcs between Cape 
Farina and Gape Hon, which are f-'J uiilcs asninlcr ; Avliil-j tho two 
inner promontories, called (Jape Garthago and Gape Zapliran, ajiproacli 
each other within 12 miles, and form an inner b.iy, wJiich is almost 
circular, and has from 10 to 20 fathoms depth in the centre, gradually 
decreasing towards tho shore. The ground within this bay, which is 
sometimes called tlie Hay of Gartliag •, holds well. 

TUNJA. [New Gjianada.] 
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TUNSTALL. [STAKFOHDaniufl.] 

TUN STEAD, a hundred in the county of Norfolk, which, with the 
editing hundred of Happing has been oonatitutod u Pooi>Law 
Union. The two huudreda comprise 43 parishes, with an area of 
66,859 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,525. Tonstead ^d 
Happing Poor-Law Union cofllii^s 41 parishes, with an area of G2,607 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,614. 

TUUKNNE. ICouiasKl 

TURKEY, TUllKS. Turkey is an empire situated in Europe, 
Aaifi^ aud Africa. Thu several ]iurtionH of whic:h it consiKts have 
been described under the heads Anatolia, Armenia, liAuiiDAn, 
Buloauia, Canuia, K*jYi-r, Svuia, &c. Besides those exten- 

sive pnivinces which are under the immediuto sovereignty of the 
Snltiiu, tliis empire coutaiiis the following vassal states : — Moldavia ; 
Wallauuja ; Bjjkvia ; Kuyj't; Tunis; Tiui'oli. These vassal states 
have also been treated under their several heads. 

The Turkish einjiiru is diviiled into eyulets or general governments 
nich adniinisterud by a pasha, who is generally styled Vali, or vice- 
roy. Tile eyalets uru divided into Livas, governed by Kainiakuns, 
or licuteuaut-gfivernurs. The Livas are subdivided into Oasiis, or 
districts, and these again into Nahiges, or communes, cuutiiiuing 
villages and hamlets. 

Turkey in Europe contains 15 Eyalets divided into 4't Livas, and 
376 Cazos. Turkey in Asia is divitled iniu J8 Eyalets, 78 Livas, aud 
858 Cazas ; Ihirkoy in Africa into 3 h*yalcts, 1 7 J jivas, and 86 (>azas. 4’lie 
following table gives tho names of tJio J'*ya1ctH, with tins chief town 
of each, extracted from M. Ubicini’s recent work upon Turkey : — 


Ti'i(K>:v i-N Eunni'it. Tr«Ki-,y in Asia {cofii'uumd). 


llyulcts. 

Cupiluls. 

I'A'aletH. 

Capitol - 1 . 

Ldiriic 

Adrianoplc 

Ivurumaii • 

Koniuh < 

ISili-stiv . • 

I'-ilistriu 

Adiiiiu • . • 

Adaiiu j 

liOKlidtiiiyOr Mol- '| 

.lus.sv 

" 

Boxuf] . » 

Angora 

liuviu . . j 

iSlVUS • • • 

Si VOS 

r.T-liik, or Wullu- ( 

Buebarrst 

Thurulit'y.uii 

Trcbiaoiid | 

oliiu • • • j 

l.rx-rtiiu . . 

Kr/-runi 

Widdin 

Widiliii 

Mosul . . 

Mosul 

NicU . . . 

Nissu 

Kurdistan . . 

Van 

Lskup 

I'skiip 

'■ Khustrout 

Kliarptii 

Syrp (SiTvin) 

Belgrade 

lluli'b • • . 

AU‘p]io 

Bclifruck* full less 


1 ' Kui’dii % . • 

Beirotil 

Bosnia • . i 

tjcrajevo 

1 iShum . . . 

Daa.useus 

Kumili . • • 

Monustir 

Baghdad • 

BugUilad 

Y utiia • 

.luiiiiia 

Ilubesb • . 

J idda 

Seluii-k . . 

Saloniki 

liuremi-Nabevi . 

Medina 

.Ti/.uir (isiuTids) . 

j llliodes 

1 TcKhKY IN 

Ai-'isieA. 

Cryt or Crtle . 

i 

1 Cuiidiu 

Missr, or Kgyjit . 

1 Cairo 

1 TiaivZY IN Asia. 

1 Turalilousi (iharli, j 


Kastumuni 

! Kustamuni 

1 or African Tri- J 

Tripoli ■ 

(luuduvendii; uLu i* 

1 lliushu 

poll . . ) 

j 

Aydiu . . • 

■j 8m3Tna 

Tunis . . • 

Tniiis 1 


A general estimate of the jiojmlation in 1844 made the iiiliabitonts 
amount in round numbers to 35,350,000, distributed as follows among 
the great popului* divkiuus of the empire : — 


Tuiikky in 

Ki; linen. 


1 Ti-iuvnY IN 

1 

Asia. | 

Thrace . • 

1,800,000 

i Asia Minor 

10,700,000 1 

Bulgarin . . 

3,000,000 

Syria . . 1 

1 

Moldavia . • 

i 1, >100,000 

i Mi.‘iioiJOtamia . | 

4,450,00(1 

Wallucbiu • • 

; 2,GOO,OUO 

Ivurdi.'ilaii . ) . 


liosiiia . • 

1,100,000 

1 Arabia . . , ; 

000,000 

Iluniili . . . 

t’, Too , 000 



Aibuiiia 

’ ],2<0,000 

TriUvFV JN 

^ 1 

AroKA. 

Servia . . . 

; 1,000,000 

IWOld - . ■ 

2,000,000 j 

! 1 Mauds 

700,000 

, Tiij»olj, l*’e/., Tiii]i,-> . 

1,800,000 ' 

The iiuinls’rK of 

the difltacut races of which ihi' ijopuhitioii is com- 1 

posed an; given as 

follows : — 




Ivuei-s. 

ill Buro]ir. | 


Ill Asia. In Africa. 

Tulul. 

Ottoman b . 

2,100,000 '■ 

10,70o,000 i 

12,800,000 

Gtceks . • 

1,000,000 ; 


1,000,000 

2,000,000 

Armenians . • ; 

100,000 ' 


2,000,000 i 

2,100,000 

Jewo . . ' 

70,000 


80,000 1 

150,000 

Hiaves . • • ' 

0,200,000 




G, 200, 000 

Kuinaiii • • : 

4,000,000 


; 

4,000,000 

Albauious • . ' 

1,300,000 


\ 

1,500,000 ; 

Tartars . . i 

IG.OOO 


20,000 ; 

3G,e00 ! 

Arabs . • ! 



0OU,00O 3,800,000 

4,700,000 

1 Syrians . . : 



235,000 

1 235,000 ! 

1 iJrusbs • . ' 



30,000 . 

j 30,000 . 

1 Kurds 



1,000,000 I ■ — . 

1,000,000 

Turkuuiuus 



85,000 1 - 

1 85,000 

Gipsies . • : 

214,000 



211,00(1 I 

I t 

j Total . . ' 

13, .'>00, 000 1 

15,050,000 ! 3,800,000 

; 35,350,000 1 


m 


With regard to religion the classification is as follows ; 

— 

licligion. 

In Europe. 

In Asia. 

In Africa. 

Total. 

MoMuliDans • 
Greek Church . 
Cathulics • • 

Jews • . . 

IBlfcreAt Sects . ! 

1 

4,550,000 

10,000,000 

G10,0U0 

70,000 

12,650,000 ■ 
3,000,000 I 
2GO,000 1 
80,000 j 

3,800,000 

21,000,000 

13,000,000 

000,000 

150.000 

300.000 




1 . ... . 

, Total . • 1 

15,200,000 

15,090,000 i 

3,800,000 { 

1 3.5,350,000 


The total aiva of the Ottoman empire, including the tributary 
pi*ovinoes, is estimated at 1,220,000 squaro miles, of which about 
3UO.OOO ore in Eiu’opo, 560,000 in Asia, and 360,000 are in Africa. 

With regard to the administrative division of the empire it must 
be observed, that ueilher the eyalets nor the sanjaks, or livas, hiiv.> 
biicli iuvai'iablc limits as provinces in Europe usually have ; aud with 
regard to the population, it is clear that, deducting the numbers placed 
opposite the tributai*y but almost iudepeiideut states of Servia, Alol. 
davia, W'allachia, Egypt, Tri|>oli, aud Tunis, the inhabitants subject 
to the Porte do not much exceed 26 millions. 

CfuvcrnuteiU,- -The Sultan of Turkey is absolute in this sen^e, tliat 
tbere Ls no political body in the empire which has any recognised power 
to check his will : but he is obliged to reign conformably to the I'eli^ious, 
ftolitieal, aud civil principles contained in the Konin ; conformably tw 
the Hunua, or tlie words of Mohammed preserved by traiiitiou ; and U, 
the unanimous decision of the assembly of tho ulemas (wise iiicn), in 
which the mufti presides; and conformably to the Kaiiuii-uiinjo. Tim 
Kuuuu-udm6 is a kind of code containing decisions and institutions wliicli 
have been made since iho beginning of the cm 2 »ire, aud coiiibnnahiy 
to the Koran. Tiiis legislation is also called ‘ IJrfi,’ or the urbilrai v 
legislation, because it ti'uats of such mutters as have only been di r.idLi^ 
in a general way by Mohammed, fiowever, us the priiiciplrs n; 
sibsulute luomurcLiy contained in the l\.t>rilu aiH» very lar^e, aud tic.' 
Bultan is the chief of the Mohammedan religion as siiccesstu’ of ilif 
kalifs, his power is less checked by law than it is by custom, by 
public opinion, and by the rebtllious spirit of his subjects. 

The civil aud religious law having only one sourct^, tbe jvor;lu, tin* 
highest dignitmy is the Mufti, or Sheik •ui islam, who is the KUjirfinr. 
authority with regal'd to the legality of religious, civil, and i»oiiticui 
acts : he is the ))atriarch aud the high chaucelior of the empire. The 
Sultan does not declare war nor csoiicludc peace : nor does he uiidiT- 
take any tiling of importance without previously asking the mufti aiul 
his ulemas *if it is conformable to the law;' and the mufti deL‘ide> 
the matter by a/etwii. Ulema is the general name of theologiaiiH and 
jurists, who arc bound to aid the mufti with their advice wdicii Ji<' 
summons them to his assemblies. 

Statu dignities ai'c of two classes — Dignities of t1ioPt>ii iiml Digni- 
ties of the Sword. Dignities of the J'en are divided into three classei-;. 
namely, Itijid, Khoja, and Agha. ^Jlie members of the class llijal furin 
the Sublime i'ortc of the grand- vizir, or the stale ministry and stale 
council, the president of which is the grand-vizir. Under him are tlic 
kiaya-bey, or minister for home aifairs ; the reis-efeiidi, or foreign 
minister; the chaush-bashi, or minisier of tho executive jiowor. — The 
members of the class Khojil form tJie ]iortc of the defterdar, or llic 
miuisti'y of liiiaiice, the director of whicli is the first defterdar. Under 
lum are the second and the third defterdar ; the uishunji-bashi, <n' 
secretciry of state for tho Bullaji’s signuturo (seal-keeper) ; aud llic 
defter-emini, or tho supi.riutoiideut of the ollicc of liiiiuici;, who liavt: 
the muk of ministers. 'J'he ministers have the title of Vizir, aud tlu ir 
assembly is called tbeDiwau. — To the class of Agha belong, cir Isdungud, 
several miliUu'y and civil ollieers, such as the bosianji-bushi, or tujiii 
mauder of the guard of the gardens within the soiiiglio ; tho topji- 
bashi, or comuiauder of the ai'tillery ; the mirj-’uleui, or bcui'er of tin* 
standard of the prophet ; the ihtisab-ugha, or j>noi*ect of tho public 
markets; the kapijiier-kiayuzi, or grout chauiboriain ; and otlierr. 
Bcveral of these functions have been abolished. 

To the class of Dignities of the Bwoni belong the governors of tlic 
eyalets, or heyler-beys, who are pashas of two tails; the governors of 
the saujiiks, or livas. who are pashas of one tail ; and tho gtivernors 
of subdivisions of the livas, who are nut pashas, but oiil^ boys. Tla: 
vizii's ai’e pashas of tlirce tails, aud so is the sei'osker, or geueral-liold- 
jiiai'shal ; but the rank of a vizir is often given to the governors oi 
oyalots, and the governors of the saujaks are very often pashas of 
t^s. The governor of an eyalet has always a soujak, or sometimes 
several, of which he is also the governor ; aud he has little aiiihority 
over the subordinate governors. The xiashas combine the fuuctious of 
military commanders, of judges, and of receivers of the taxes. 

The lute sultan, Mahmud 11., made great changes witli I’ogard to the 
high functions of the empii'c. A coiisiderubJe number of subonliuato 
places, especially in the porle of tho defterdar (tiuauce) was uboli-ihed, 
and important ehaugos were made concerning the rank of the ditferout 
fuuuLiuuaries, who all wear a kind of J^mropeau uiiifuriii. 'IMie changes^ 
ill the army wei'e radical : the tJauis.-iarit'H were exterminated, and the 
regular ti'oops received a European organisation. TJiu general 'lield- 
marshal has still the name of Serasker, or Berusker-l'usha. The second 
in rank is now the Beyier-Bcy Vizir, or the commander of the Bultau's 
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life-cuarcl. The beyler-bey vieir bail been subeUtuted for the boitonji- 
basihi, a dignity which was abolished, like that of the miri-’idexo meii- 
tioiifd above. The army, foot na well an horse, is divided into ‘ ferik,’ 
or divisions coxninanded by a ferik-pasha. Each ferik is divided into 

< liwa/ or brigiides commanded by a miri-liwa^pasha ; a liwa contains 
two ' ala'i,* or re)[proents commanded by a miri-dla'i-bey, or cMilonel ; an 
:il»i is oomposod of four ' tabur,’ or battalions, commanded liy a bin- 
bawbi. or major ; each tabur baa eight ‘buluk,’ or conijianies, com- 
manded by a ytiz-basbi, or captain ; and a buluk is composed of eight 

< on/ or sections, each commanded by an on-bashi, or corporal. The 
military force of the porte, according to its new organisation, consists 
Ilf SO regiments composing tho active anny, wliich numbers 178,680 
moil ; and a reserve (redif) of 148,680 men, making a total of 827,360 
men, including infantry, cavalry, and all grades. This number how- 
ever, does not include the contingents of tlio tributary provinces, or 
of those parts of tho em]iire that are not yet subject to the regular 
recruiting law; neither does it comprise tlie irregular troops or occa- 

auxiliaries raised in emergencicH of tho empire. 

At the beginning of 1863 the Turkish navy was composed of 6 men- 
of-w:ir carrying 130 to 74 guns each ; lO frigates, with 60 to 40 guns 
each ; 6 corvettes, with 26 to 22 guns each ; 14 brigs, candying 20 to 
12 guns each; 16 cutters, schooners, &c., with 12 to 4 guns each; 6 
sicain-frigates, of 800 to 460 horse-power ; and 12 corvettes and smaller 
vessels —in all 70 vessels, manned by 3400 sailors and 4000 marines. 
Several of these vesBels however wei'e destroyed by the Russian fleet, 
under Adzuirni Nachimoff, otf Sinope, Noveriils.'r 30, 1853. 

All the officers, attendants, soldiers, and servants employed in the 
scr!);'lio amounted in former times to 12,000 ‘swords,’ that is, ‘men,’ 
li(?sidos the females : the number of ‘ swords' has been in recent times 
greatly diminishod. The firat officer of the harem (a word which 
signifies ' tlie apartment of the women ’), and of the whole seraglio of 
t he Siiltiiii, is the Kialar-Agha (* the msster of the girls *), who is also 
(.':dK'd i>al>us-Seadct-Aglia, or * master of the dmir of hajipiuess/ Uo 
h:).> under him many subordiiiate officers. The* women of the harem 
are divided into five classes: — 1, Kiuliti, or ‘wives of the sultan,’ 
ill numh(*r from four to seven ; 2, Gediklii, or ‘ chaiiiber-maids,’ among 
whom the Sultan usually chooses his kiidin. Those who &ve pre- 
IViTcd hy the tSultan are called Ikbal, or ‘children of happiness ;* and 
Kiiass-odulik, or * privivte women of the sultan.* in Europe they are 
gonoriilly called Odalisk, wliich is not correct. 3, Usiil, or ‘ mistresses,” 
generally called Khalfiih, or ‘ attendaiiits/ divided into ‘ iakim/ or 
coni panics of tliii'ty women each ; 4, Shiigird, or ‘ apprentices 6, 
fljiiiyvh, or ‘slavof^.’ 

Mahmud 11. also introdincd many remarkable chantros into the 
system of Hciuiitltic education, lie improved the school for engineers 
i'uiiudcd by Selim 111., and he founded a school for architects, and 
anulher for students <if medicine: the latter are taught Turkish, 
Arabic, and French; anatomy, physiology, materia medica, and 
tlierapeuticM ; jdiysics and chimiistry. 

The ordinary revenue (jf Turkey, according to M. Ubicini, is 
ii,721,40n/. Mterling, derived from tithes, land-tax. }ioli-tax, customs 
(hities, indirect taxes, 276,006/, from the Kgyptian tribute, 18,400/. from 
Wailachia, the same amount from Servia, and 9,206^. of tribute from 
^luldavia. The ordiuary cxjieiiditure is stated at 6.922.000/., composed 
of the following suiiiH : — Ciivil list of the Sultan, 7iH>,0()0/. ; allowances 
lo the Sultan's mother and sisters, 67,‘2Sti/. ; army, 2,7titt,000/. ; navy, 
; artillery, lortrosscs, Ac., 276,0<#0/. ; public functioiiarieR, 
l,794,OiMV. ; grants for works of public utility, 92,000/.; religious 
C'>;tal)ljshincuts, 116,OU0/. ; subvention to the Ottoman bank, 276,000/.; 
lilV'-iimiuities in compen>atiou of liefs, 404,800/. 

f — The iuhabitante are divided into two great classes — 

liio 'Turks, or, more corrtHitly, Tiirks-Osmanlis, who are the ruling 
raei! ; and the Rayas, that is, ‘ the dock,’ who are the ancient inhabit- 
ants of tbti countries conquered by the Turks- Osmanlis. TJie Rayas, 
wliii ;ire Christians, ext^ept sumo pagan tribes, are subject to the 
capitation or poll-tax, wbi<di tlie Osmaiilis «lo not pay : they have the 
exorcise of tlndr religiou with some roatrictiuuH, and they are dressed 
in a fliJter^^nt way from tlie Turks. In gencu'al tlie Rayas, although 
they form communities and have their local authorities, are entirely 
in tiiu }K)sitiou and have all the disadvantages of a sulMlued race. The 
Rayas ore far more numerous than tlie Turks, especially in Europe : 
they belong to different nations. Several nations which have an origin 
dillercnt from that of the Turks-Ostuatilis are nevertheless not reckoned 
among the Rayas, because they have adopted the Mohammedan religiou. 
To this class belong a great number of Kurd, Arabic, and Tartar 
tribes, the Mohammedan Bosniaks, and the Albanians, the iuhabitante 
of ancient Epirus. Foreigners in Turkt'y are considered as Itayas, 
but they are protected by the authority of their ambassadora and 
consuls. In 1839 an imperial decree wn.s issimd. by which great 
privileges wero granted to the Rayas, especially with regard to the 
administration of justioo between them and the Turks, and the payment 
of taxes. This decree, which introduced the tanziinat or reformed 
system into the empire, has remained a dead letter in most of the 
provinces. It is opposed by the Turks, who have so long enjoyed an 
ascendancy over tlie Rayas, and who have risen in rebellion in some 
of the provinces in defence of their old privileges. Since the outbreak 
of tho war with Russia, the Sultan and his government have given 
repeated orders for tho strict execution of the tanzimat, which, ii 


carried fairly out, will pub an end to all the grievances of which the 
Christians have long and justly complained. By a special deorao in 
186.^, the Sultan ordered the recoptiuu of the evidence of Chrisbiane 
by the tribunals. 

Ilutwy . — The Turks-Osraanlis are a branch of the Asiatic Turks, 
who are thinly spread over on irnmlrtMe extent of Asia, from tho 
dt^Bort of Gobi to the shores of the- Moditerrnnean, and from the 
northern part of Siberia to the Persian Gulf. In some parts, as in 
South Siberia, in Turkistan, and in tho greater pai*t of Asia Minor, 
they form a compact population ; in others, as in Syria, Armenia, and 
Mesopotamia, they are much less niimorons than the original inhabit- 
ants. In Europe the Turkish population is compact in Uum-ili, and 
iu tho government of Kazan and some luijacent tracts in Eitsiern 
Russia. In Africa there are only a few Turks-Osmaulis. 

Herodotus (iv. 22) mentions a nation by the name of Iiircfc (’Ivpzat), 
which probably lived south-west of the present town of Kiow. A 
nation which lived iu the Hutne country is named Turca', or Turks, hy 
l^liny (' Hist. Nat.,’ vi. 7) and Poinpoiuim Mela (i. 19). Some have 
proposed in tho above-meiitioncd passage of Herodotus to read TvpKw, 
instead of 'iDpircu. But the names are the same, and Yiiriik, or 
Yiiruk, is still the well-known name of all iiomaflie ’J'urks iu Asia 
Minor and Persia. Strabo mentions a nation called Urgi (OSpyox), 
wliich occupied nearly the same tract as tiie lurccoc and Turcsc. 

The general opinion is, that the Turks became first known to the 
Europeans through the Byzantines, in tho 4th or 6th century ; they 
were known to the Chinese iiowever several centuries before there was 
an liistorian in Europe. 

The Turks have lieon divided from the remotest times into a number 
of different tribes, the most remarkable of which in conuection with 
tho Tnrks-Osmanlis were the Oghiizes, the Soljtiks. and the Osmaulis. 

1. Oyhuses . — Tradition says that Oghiiz-khau, tho sou of Kiinikliau, 
a doseciidaiit of Turk, who is the common ancestor of all tho Turks, 
was a mighty king in the time of Abraham, liis empire was the 
notintry called Turkistan [Turictbtan], known to the Persians by 
the name of Turaii. Under bis sncaiessors tho empire was divided : 
three khans, ‘ the three arrows,’ ruled over the eastern (Jgluizes, and 
extended tlieir dominions towards China; three other khans, ‘the 
three breakers,’ were masters oyer the western ( ighiizes, around the 
OxuH and the Jaxartes. ’The first of these ‘three breakers ' was the 
‘ khan of the mountains : ’ he is tho auce-stor of tho younger Oghuzes, 
or that part of the Oghuzes which preserved their name iti later times, 
and of the Turkomans. Tho second was the * khan of the sea/ the 
ancestor of the Seljiiks ; and the third was the ‘ khan of tho heaven, 
the ancestor of the tribe Kayi, from which are descended the Osmaulis. 
For many centuries tho Oghuzes were perpetually at war with tho 
Persians, and after waitls with the Arabs, who (a.1>. 711) conquered 
Bokhara and Bnmarcaiid. Bogbro-khan Uarfin (extended his dominions 
as fai' as China (999). ITis empire was broken iqi by civil troubles 
during the 11th century, and became a ]»rey t«i the Seljuks. 

2. i<djuJca. — ’J’heir ancestor Soljuk was a mighty luuler-khati of the 
Oghuzes, and lived towards tho end of tho 19th ci*ntury. The iuflu- 
euee of his family increased during the civil trouhles by which tho 
empire of the Oghuzes was shaken after the death of Boghra-khan 
llarfin. Toghrul Bey, his grandson, who lived in the middle of the 
1 ith century, was an independent Muhamraedaii prince. His power 
was felt at Baghdiul, whose kalif, Al Kayim, he saved from the 
ambitious designs of his son Besosiii, who was put to death by order 
of the klittii of the Seljuks. The kalif rewarded his liberator with 
the title and i)ower of the Amiru-l-omra, or ‘ prince of the princes : ’ 
ho married a sister of tlie khan, and Toghrul Bey married a daughter 
of the kalif. In 1069 Toghnil-Bey was siicceedeil by his nephew 
Alp-Arsliin, who also tiiurriod a daughter of the kalif Al-Kdyim. 
A Ip- Arslan coii(|uered a large part of Turkiataii. the north-western 
part of Persia, Armenia, Ceorgia, Mesopotamia, aiul Syria. He was 
involvetl iu long wars with the Greeks, which he terminated Huccess- 
fully, 1071, by a victory over the emperor Roman us, who became a 
captive of the Turks. A Ij)- Arshin s son and successor, Mclek-Shah, 
conquered the greater part of Asia Dliuor. ITis successors wero the 
masters of Asia Minor, Syria, Alesopotaiiiia, Armenia, part of Persia, 
and Western Turkistan, during 130 years. Towards the end of the 
13th cinitnry, their power was broken by civil dissensions. Mesud, 
who died iu 1297, was only the shadow of a king. 'Ala-ed-din II., his 
successor, w:wi tho last Sultiui <if the empire of the Seljuks. He was 
killed hy tho Mongols in 1307, and the Seljiikian monarchy was 
divided into the following states, all, except one, governed by lu'iiices 
of tho tribe of the Seljuks. 

Kdnisi became master of Mysia ; Saiu khan and Aulin reigned each 
ill a port of Bydia; Monteshe in Caria; Teke in Jiyciaaud Painphyha; 
Hamid iu Pisidia and Isauria; Ksii-aimln, the im»Rt powerful ot all, 
was Lord of Lycaonia, and reigm^l as Siiltnii in the city oi ivonudi, 
once tho capital of tho Soljukiaii empire; K<‘rinian iouiided a petty 
state in northera Phrygia; Gliszi rhelehi, the only one among these 
princes wlio was descended from the reigiiiug dynasty ol the Seljuks, 
led tho life of a pirate at Siiiopo and Heniolca on tho Bhick Sea. 
Another tribe, which had lately arrived in the.se western countriw, 
bad subdued Galatia and Bithyuhi ; this was tho tribe of the Turks- 

Osmanlis. , , .. i xt ^ . i* <• 

7 Wl:.ff-Grf»mw/M.“-Stiliman Shah, the son ol Kky alp, tho chief of 
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the ti'ibo of tbo Kdyi, livod in tlie euvironn of Malnln in Khorit^itn 
11 the beginning of the i3th century. He lied before the approach of 
Gengbia-khan. in 1234, and settled with 0,000 of his men in Krzenjila ^ 
and Akhlilth in Armenia. Seven yoai’s later, after Khora?»au niid \ 
Khowiirezin bad been conquered by ‘Alit-wl-din, the Sultan of the | 
Seljuks in Koninh, Soltinaii c«)mmonced his rt^turii to the steppes of j 
his native country. Crossing the hhiphratus near Ju’hcr, he was 
drowned in that river, and his tribe erected a tomb t<) his memory, 
which still exists. One poi'L of his tribe continued their maroh to 
Khorilsdn ; another, commanded by Ertoghriil, one of the four sons 
of Sulimaii, resolved to remain in the western conutries, and to settle 
there under the protection of ’Ahi-ed-diii, the Sultan of Koniah. On 
their march to the west, they saw in a plain two armies preparing for 
battle ; one of them was numerous, tiie other feeble, but of warlike 
appearance, h'rtogiirul resolved to assist the feeble. It was the army 
of ’Alli ed-din going to fight with the Mongols ; and with Ertoghnil’s 
assistance the Seljuks gained the day. ’Alu-ed>diu rewarded Mrto- 
ghrul with n dress of honour, ami gave him and his tribe the fertile 
pasture-grounds near Angora. Ertoghrul assisted the Sultan in all 
iiis wars with the Greeks and the Mongols, and afterwards recseived 
the district of Sultan-iind, on the frontiers of the dominions of ’Aid- 
ed-clin and the Byzantine empire, as a ilef, on condition of defending 
the frontiers against the invasions of the Byzantines. h>toghrul died 
in 1288. His successor as chief of the tribe was his son Osman. 

[1288-1 32H.] Osinnii was the founder of the Turkish empire ; he is 
the ancestor of the reigning dynasty ; and ho has given his name to a 
numerons and ])Owerfiil nation. Huriiig the life of his father, Osman 
had signalised himself ns an intrepid warrior. His power grew 
gradually by conquests from the Greeks, and after the death of 'Ald- 
od-diij, who was killed by the Mongols in 1307, from some petty 
iScljiikian princes of Asia Minor. Ton years afterwards be iiiiule the 
conquest of Briisa. In 1321 the first Tiirks-Osinaulis crnsso<l the 
Bosjioriis and appeared in sight of Constantinople. At his death, 
which took place in 1320, he left to his successor, Urkhait, a state 
which comprehended a considerable part of Bithyuia in the nortli, 
(auhitia in the cast, and IMirygia in the south, the western frontiers of 
which were the river Saiigarius and its southern tributary the 
Thymbrins. 

[1320-1359.] Urkhnn was the successor and eldest sou of Osman. 
His reign was signalised by conquests, and by some political and 
military institutions which have been the groundwoi'k of the Turkish 
constitution until our days. By advice of his brother, ’Aht-ed-diu 
(the first grand vizir tnentiuned in the Turkish annals), Urkhnn 
coiiifd moiify, and ordcrcrl the x>ublic prayer to be said in his name, 
which had formerly been pronounced in the name of the Sultnii of 
Koniah ; luid thus assumed two prorogntives wdiich, according to the 
Ishiiii, constitute the privilege of majesty. His vaHsulnge to Koniah 
was abolished, uiid the state of the Turks-Osmaulis became mi iiidc- 
pBiKleiit enquire. To secure the rising jmwer of his brother *Ahf-e<l- 
din, assisted by the high judge Kiln! Khalil (Jliendercii, he established 
a standing ariiiy long before any smdi thing 'was known in Europe. 
This was the famous budy of the daiiissaries, u word mutilated by 
Eiiro])eaiiM from the Turkish Yciii-cluri, or ‘the new troop.’ The 
new trorqis cleci<h;d the victory in the battle of Piiilocrcuc, w'here the 
emperor Andrunicns the younger was entirely defeated by Urkliau 
and *Alu-cd'c)in (1330). The conquest of Miciea was the fruit of this 
victory ; and six years afterwards the rest of JUthyuia and the greater 
])rTt of Mysia fell into the hands of the Turks. Nicce.n. became the 
i*c.sidPtico of Urkliau. By the first peace concluded bi.'tween the 
Gsiiiaulis iUid the Greeks (1333), the emperor Andronicus surrendered 
his provinces in Asia which had been conquered by Urkliau. But in 
J337 a strong botly of Osmanlis again crossed the Bosporus, eoiu- 
iiiaiided by Urkliau, who was the first Turkish sultan that ever put 
his foot on the soil of Kiirofio. Ue repeated his jiredatory exficditions 
in the following years, till at lost the exnjieror John Oantaciizeiius 
tried to reconcile Urkhan by giving him his daughter in marriage 
(1 :M(j). Hostilities were eontiniied however, and Urkhan ’s son 
Soliiiian, in Ut.'i l, crossed the Danlaiiclles and surprised the castle of 
Tz 3 'nq)(‘, now Uliiiii, iie:ir Gallipoli, which from that time remained in 
the liaiids of tlio 'fiirks, who wiTo thus hcttled in Kiiropc. Unriiig 
the civil tronblos bctwi^cn the emperor John CaTitueuzeniis and liis 
Hoii-in-law .fidm Bakcnjugus, Urkhan seized the castle of Gallipoli, the 
key of the Dardanrllos. Urklnui died in 1359, at the ago of 75 years. 
His empire was divided into hovcral provinces, wdiicli were governed 
by jiashas, a title dcrivcHl from ilio Bersiau ‘ pai-shuh,’ which means 
tlui fo<it or chief Mqqiorter of the shah. (Xoii., ‘ <.Jyro]i.,' viii. c. 2, 10.) 

( 1359-1 3.S9.J Urkhan w;is micuei'.ded by his young* r b<hi Miirod, 
the elder, iSolimaii, having lost his iifu by it full IVom liis horse. Nu 
sooner was Miirad on tlio throne than he formed the plan of conquer- 
ing the rernaiiiitig part of the ilyzuntino empiru in Europe, and of 
subduing the Seliukian princes in Asia Minor. In 1381 he took 
Adriuuople, which he afterwards chose for his residence. In the 
following year bo conquered Bhilippoli. The kiugo of Hungary, 
Bosnia, Servia, ami the prince of Wiilluchia, formed a league against 
Murad ; hut they were totally defeated by the Turks in 1303. After 
thia victory, tlio greaitr part of Thrace, Bulgaria, and parts of Mucc^ 
douia, Thoasuly, and ]<]piriis fell into the hands of the victors. In 
138G Miiiud carried his arms into Asia, and defeated 'AJU-ed’diii, the 


Seljukian princo of Karatnanio, who was compelled to take the oath 
of vassalage. Meanwhile Lazarus, the krai or king of Servia, who 
liad recovered from his defeat, prepared an attack on the TurkUh 
dominions, assisted by strong bodies of Bosniak, Bulgarian, Hungarian, 
Polish, and Waliachian auxiliaries. Although his m'ray was twice ns 
numerous as that of the Turks, he was attacked by Miirad near 
Kossova, in the southern corner of Bervia, in 1389. The allies were 
routed with dreadful slaughter, and Lazarus was made a prisoner. 
Miirad received the jirincipal captives in his tent. Milosh Kobiluwich, 
a noble Servian, prostrated himself before the tlireue, and kissed the 
feet of the victor ; but suddenly he niezed a dagger, which was hidden 
under his clothi.^s, and stabbed Miirad to the heart. Miirad ordered 
King Lazarus to be beheaded in his presence, and then expired on his 
throne. Servia was now added to the empire of tho Turks. 

[1389-1403.] Bayozid i., the eldest sou of Miirad 1., was tho first 
chief of tho Osmanlis who assumed the title of Sultan. His ilrst act 
was an order by which his youngest brother Yakub was put to death. 
Alre.ady known as a general, and Miirnamed from tho rapidity of bl'i 
mauoouvros and the impetuosity of -liis charges Ilderim (lightning), 
Bayozid successfully pmaueil the career of conquests opened by hin 
ancestors. He laid siege to Gonsbantinople, the first siege of this city 
by the Turks, in 1391 ; but a lleet with a Iwdy of Freiieh knights, 
commanded by BoueJeanU, reached Constantinople, and saved th*; 
capital. The siege however was changed into a blockade, which histed 
for seven years. In Asia Minor, Bayuzid conquered Karaniaiiia niid 
several of the Bcljiikiait principalities. Meanwhile Sigisiiiuud, king of 
Hungary, levied a strong army, with tho view of driving the I'urkr; 
hack to Asia, and he was reinforced by a body of French troops, eoin- 
maiided by John of Bui*gun(ly, count of Nevers, and the tiower of the 
French chivalry. But this i>owerful host was annihilated by Bayazid 
in the battle of Nikipoii in 1398, in which however 80,000 Turks 
were slain. King Sigismund was pursued by the victorious Turks, 
and Bayazid, leaving (ho prosecution of tho lliiiigariau war to his 
generals, turned his arms against Greece, which he overran in one 
campaign in 1397. He was preparing an invasion of lJuiigary, when 
he was compelled to defend Asia against Timur, or Taniorlam?, hy 
'whom he was defeated and taken prisoner in the buttle of Angora in 
1402, Bayazid died the folio wing year in the Tartar caTiqi ut Ak- 
Shehr, in Bisifliti. 

[1403-1413.] After the battle of Angora, Timur reinstated the 
Seljukian jiriiiccs of Karamania, Aidin, Mciiteshe, Tekke, and JCerinian, 
who soon after Timurs death, in 1405, began to quarrel with oiio 
another. The snccossion to the throne of Osman also was disputi'd 
among three of his sous, Solimaii, Isn, and Molmmmod. Soiimaii, 
from tho iriomcnt of the death of his father, was indopciulont in 
Europe; and Isa and Mohammed found adherents enough to defeat 
the Seljukian princes, and to recover each a ])art of tho vast domiiiioii-s 
of their father. Thus Isa became iiidei>eudcnt at Briisa, and Mohani- 
iiied at Amasia. Thrice defeated by his brother Moliauiiiied, Isa lU'd 
to Karamania, and was hoard of no ihorc. Another sou of Ikiyaziii. 
Musa, who until then had not aimed at indcpoiidi'iico, was ap]ioiiiLed 
by Mohammed to attack Solimau, who was acknowleclgtal by the 
Byzantine court as the only legitimate sultan. Musa cnKssed th^^ 
Dardanelles in 1408, and surprised Solimau iuLIH). Soliimiii, for- 
saken by his officers, fled to (/Oiistantiuoide, but was killed on liLs way 
in the village of Duguiijf, and M usa boeaiae niasler of the Turks in 
Europe. AVar Jiow broke out botw'ien Musa and Mohamnioil, who, 
having allied himsedf with Stephen, tlr; vassal king of Servia, crosr:i-(l 
tiie Dardanelles. On the plain of Cliduiurii, near tho stnirccs of tli*^ 
Kara-Su, towards the southern rri>iitiers ot Servia, Musa, forsaken by 
his be.-4t troops and generals, was entirely defealeii in 1413. lii eoiist- 
quenfio of this victory, Mohammed hecaiue sole siiltiiii. 

[141 3-1421 .] Mohuixiiiied 1., gifted by nature with beauty, strength, 
coiir.igtf, and talents, ciomiiienced his reign by oi*dering the iiinrdcr of 
his nephew, the sou of his late brother Solimau. From the fiehl ot 
Clidmurll he hastened to Asia, and in two years expelled the SeljukiiUi 
princes from tiieir pos^e-ssioii.s. The Yerietian admiral Loreilaii>» 
<lestroyed u Turkish licet off Oiilli puli in lllfi; but jicacc was soou 
Ctumlui led, and a Turkish ambas.sador ajqicared at Venice. In IMS 
11 Turki.’^h arm}', which hiul made an expedition into German}', was 
de.stroycd at Radkorsbui'g, in Syria, by the Austrians under the arch' 
duke Ernest, in 1421 the Sultan paid a visit to tho emperor Manuel 
ill ConsbintiiKqdc, where he was ivceived with exti'aordiuary si>lcii- 
doitr. Ho died in the same year, and left the empire to his sou, 
Muriul ir. 

[1421-14.51. 1 Miirad 11., the thinl son of Mohammed 1., was a youth 
of (igliteeii when he ascended tho throne. Immediately after tint 
death of Mohamiiied he was calh d upon to defend his throne agsiiiist 
Miistaphu, tiupposeil to be a son of Bayazid, who had disupiieurcd after 
the buttle of Aiigoru. Miirad defeated and killed his rival witli the 
osaistiiiice of Adorno, doge of Venice, and eomuiuudor of tho Venetian 
fleet thou usBcmbled in the Sea of Marmara. In 1442 Miirad was 
involved in a war with Ladisluus, king of Hungary, whose general, 
John Hiiuyod, defeated the I'urks at Nissa in the following year, and 
; penetrated us far os Bhilippopoli, wlionce, laden with booty, lio^lcd 
! his army back to Hungary. A xieace with iluiigai'y having been sworn 
I with solemn oaths, the Sultan was persuaded that there was no daug^i^' 
j ou the side of Hungary; and tlie state of Asia being Batisfactory » 
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Milradt who was a lover of peace and of philosophical studies, retired of Bedlia, who had revolted ngaiust the Sultan. This war lasted till 
into Asia, renouncing the throne in favour of hia son Mohammed, then 1554 ; and although the Turks took Raghdad, Solimau gave up his 
;i child. Ten weeks after tho treaty had been sworn, tho Hungarian conquests on condition of tlic Shah not aiding the rebellious subjects 
army re-oii tonal Turkey. Upon this news Miir.id loft his solitude, f»f tlio Sultan. 

and with 40,000 men crossed tlie Bosporus in 1444. At Varna lio mot While one Turkish army was thus occupied against Persia, another, 
the enemy. The lltiugarians were entirely defeated ; lliinyad saved supported by a lleot, made war against tho Vouotians, who lost several 
himself by a hasty flight, but King Liidislaus, Cardinal Julian Cesarini, of thoir islands in the Archipelago. Eapolya having died in 15;J0, 
and several other Christians of high rank, wero^ killed. After this Ferdinand of Austria seized the kingdoiu of Hungary, whereupon the 
victory Miivad renounced the throne a socoiid time, but was again Bultan invaded Hungary in 1541. in this war SoUuian was victorious, 
obliged to take tho reins of government by a mutiny of the JauisBarios, and Ferdinand was compelled to cede to Soliman tlie greater part of 
which however he soon quelled.^ The latter years of his reign wore Hungary, with the capital, Duda or Ofeu, in 1547. In two years 
as glorious as the beginning. Corinth and Patras were conquered, and fresh hostilities broke out, aud after a long war, a now peace was 
Huayad, having again in vadctl ^Turkey, was routed at Kossova in 1448, concluded iu 15G2, by which Solimau maiutainod possession of his 
Miinid was less forfcunato against tho famous Sranderbeg, tlie priuce conquests, and Ferdinand promised to pay aii annual tribute fur 
of Kpirus, who maintiuiied himself in his principality iu spite of all Upper lliingury. Previously to this, Suliiu and Bayazid, sons of 
the elibrts of tho Sultan. Solimau, disputed the future suceesstou to tho throne. After tlie 

[14.51-1481,] Moliaiiiiued II,, the son of Miiracl II,, was twenty-one loss of the battle of Kuiiiah, Bayuzid with his four sons fled to Persia, 
when he ascended the throne. His reign is memorable for the siege and Soliman having declared himself for Selim, tho Shah delivered 
and capture of Constantinople, which he entered as a conqueror on tho fugitives to the messengers of the Sultan. Bayazid aud hia suns 
the 2SHh of May, 1458. Mohammed now began a scries of victories were put to death in ISfll. 

and conquests by which his empire became oiio of the most fiowerful l>iiriug tlio reign of Soliman tho Turkish navy was tho first in the 
states in the world. Servia, formerly a vassal statu, became a Turkish world, and became tho scourge of the Mi^diterraucan. His admirals 
province; the Polopoiiiiesus was compierud, but it was afterurards lo.st ; ravaged tho coasts of Italy, Spain, aud Africa; they took Ih^ggio, 
'J'rcbizniid, the last remnant of Greek independence, was also taken ; Sorento, Biijio, Oran, and the island of Majorca; niid iu 15G0 Tialo 
Kalla was captured; and tho khans of the Crimea t<iok tho oath of defeated tho united fleets of Bpaiii aud Italy oil* Jerba. Another 
vassaljige. In Asia tho frontiers of Turkey were extended by tho Turkish fleet swept the coasts of tlie Red Sea and tho Persian Gulf 
victories obtained over several petty Seljukiau firincos, and Europe from Suez to Basrah, and fought several times with tho Portiigucso 
Wits uhiriiied at the incursions of the Turks into Wallachia, Moldavia, in the ludiaii Ocean. After the victory at Jerba, Soliman resolved upon 
'I'ransvlvaiiia, Hungiuy, and Germany, and especially by tho fall of the conquest of Malta, and u powerful fleet left Constantinople for that 
Otrautii iu Ital}', which was taken by Ahmed Kedilk iu 1479. Scan- purpose in the bogiiiniiig of 1 5 G5, but the expedition failed after a siege 
tlcrbcg was <lefeate<1, and liis dominions, Epirus and tho Herzogevitm, of five mouths. During tills time tho war with Austria was renewed, 
were united witli Turkey. During the reign of Mohammed 11. great Soliman, notwitlisLuudiiig his old age, took the command of his army 
11 umbers of Turks settled in ICuropo, where they received lauds which and hastened to Hungary. He died there in his camp in Sejitember 
iiad been taken from the Greeks. Muhamnnsd w'us very active in the 156G, whilst hesiogiug Szigetli, a small fortress west of Filufkirchon. 
administration of his empire. HU criminal laws imposed a money line [15GG 1574.J Selim IL, sou of Soliman tlie Great, immediately after 
|iayablc to liimsolf for injuries to the person, and sanctioned his hia accession, quelled a dangerous mutiny of tho Janissaries, where- 
assunij)tion of power to put hia brothers to death on the jdea of pro- upon he concluded peace with tho emperor Maximilian II., by which 
venting troubles. Ilti established schools and academies for the study each remained iu possofiiou of his share of Hungary as fixed by the 
of tiioology, jiirisprudeiiee, mathematics, aud philosophy, peace of 15 (i 2. Turkey was increased by the province of Vcmeii in 

[148J-i512.] Bayazid J I., the sou of Mohammed £L, having only one Arabia, which was coiiqurrcd in 1570; by the addition of Cyprus, 
brother, Jem, or Zizime, did not uvuiL himself of hU power to put him taken from tho Veuetiaiis in the saiiie year, and by the acquisition of 
to death; the consequence ivaa a rebellion of Jem, who disputed tho Tunis, which w;iiS taken from the Spaniards in 1574. Tho Turkish 
crown with his brother : after a long civil war, Jem was at last oidiged navy, commanded by *Ali Moezziu, was almost annihilated by J)on 
to fly to Jtliodcs. The Knights of St.John sent him a jirisoncr to Juan of Austria, in tho battle of Ijepauto, in 1572. 

France, whence ho went to Iboiiie under tho ju'otectioii of tho Hope. [1574’15*J5.1 Murad or Aiiiiirud HI,, succeeded his father SolUn 11. 
J’opc Alcxaiidtfr VJ. again i»ut him into tlie hands of ChiU’les Vlll., A war having broken out with Persia, the I'urks, after a victory at 
and eight days aflerwards Zizime died, 1491. Besides those civil Childir, com[uerod Eriwuii, Georgia, and Daghistan. From this 
coiijiiiotioiis the nngti of Bayazid was troubled by wars with Egy|)t, country, Osman Pu'^ha, the cuiumaiider of a part of the Turkish arm}', 
Venice, Him'.'Sii'y, J'ulaml, and Austria, in 1495 the first Russian proceeded northward, crossed the Caucasus in onler to relieve the 
aiiihassador apiKiiired at (.'OiistaiitiiiufJe. Bayazid towards the cud of khan of tlie Crimea, who had been attacked by tho Russians ; and in 
Jus life experienced tlie bitterness of a civil war with his j^ouiigest 1581 returned to Constantinople by way of Bessarabia. The follow- 
fion. Seiitii, wliieli ended in Bayazid being compelled by tSoJiiii to ing yours of Murad’s reign were signalised by a fresh war witli 
abdicate, and he died soon afterwards, ill 1512. Persia, and by dangerous troubles among the Drusl^s in Mount 

[1512 1520.] Tlie reign of tlie cruel, but most active and gallant Beliauou, in Egyqit, and in Arabi:i. Transylvania, Moldavia, and 
Suitau Sciiiii J., though sJiort, is one of the most glorious in Turkish Wallachia refuseil to p;iy the annual tribute, and war was dcclari d 
history, liiiiiiediately on his accession he put to death hi.s brother against Austria, )>ut Miirad died before it was concluded. During Ills 
ivoi'k lid and five of libs nephews. He then inarched against his brotlior reign, Turkey Jiad diplomatic relations w'ith almost all the iiutions 
Ahmed, whom Jic defeated, seized, ami mimlered in 1513. In a war of Europe; aud the first commercial treaty with England was 
with I'ersia, Selim, after having routed Shall Isiua’il in a decisive concluded. 

battle, took Tabriz iu 1514. After this victory he attacked ’Ahi-od- [1595-iG03.] Mohammed HI., son of Miirad TIL, secured his siie- 
drwlt;t, who reigned over the extensive country between Armenia, cessioii by putting to death bis nineteen brothers, and seven fi'.male 
K urdistan, Syria, aud Karamauiii. 'AhL-ed-dewlot was defeated, aud slaves of his father who were pregnant. The war with Austria eon* 
lost his life in 1515 : his ilomiiiious were united to Turkey. Tho third tinned during his whole reign with no signal success on cither side, 
am] most important com I nest was that of Egypt and Syria (151G-17). SigUrnimd, prince of Transylvania, who had taken arms against tho 
Ai-niutawakkol, the last kalif of Cairo, was deposed from his rank as Porte, submitted to the Sultan, and was invested with liis princL 
(3iiof ef the Believers, and Selim was aekiiowledgts] as his successor pality us a vassal of Turkey. Towards the end of this reign, DclI- 
hy Moliammcd Ahu-l-Borek iab, tho Sherif of Mecca, who presented lluseiii rebelled in Asia. 

him with the keys of the Ka'Laih. Selim returned to Coustuiitiuuplc [1G03-1G17.1 Ahmed 1.. son of Mohammed IIL, ascended tho throno 
in 1517 witli lOOU camels laden with the spoil «)f Egypt, ilodiedin when only fourteoii. The rebels in Asia liaviiig been supported by 
ln2U, ill cuusoquouce of liis passion for tidying opium. One of his last Sliah Abbas the Gitiat, of Persia, a war broke out between him and 
acts was the creation of a powerful navy. Selim, a Zi^'ulous Sunnite, the Sultan, which lasted till 1G13. in this war the Turks were 
pcrHceuted to death great numbers of tho heretical Shiites who lived worsteil, and Ahmed w'as compelled to code to the victor Daghistan, 
In liid etiipiro. Ho also resolved to kill all the (.'hristiaiis who would Geoi’gia, and Erl wan. The Turkish eommauder.s iu Hungary were no 
nut adopt the Mohamtiiisdan religion ; but lie was prevented by Ids loss unfortunate. 'I'he emperor Rudolpli II., assisted by tlio jn'inces of 
njiiiistors, who besought him not to violate the Koran, which com- the eiiipiro, defeated the Turks in several bloody battles, and Ahmed 
niaiids toleration of iiou-bolievei's who pay tho eapitatioii-tax. was obliged to conclude the peace of Sitvatorok (IGOG). By this 

|1529-15GG.J Soliman, or Suleiman I., suruamod the Great, tho son peace the Sultan roeogiiised the euixicvor as liis equal, aud the tribute 
nf Selim I., is the greatest sultan of the Osmuiilis, aud his reign is the which Austria hu<l iiiiid for her part of Hungary was abolished, 
most iniportfUit period of Turkish history. In tho lirst year of his Ahmed concluded a comoiercial treaty with tho United SUtes of tJie 
reign lie took Belgrade, and Ithodes, which was defended by tho Notlierlands. During his reign a body of Cossaks doscunded tho 
Knights of SL John ; and he made Jiailul, tho [iriuce of Wallachia, Don iu a fleet of LH>ats, crossed tho Black Sea, and surprised the town 
his vossuL lu 152G Louis, king of Hungary, lost his life iu the battle of Sinope, which they jiluudorcd and ilestroyod. Turkey was still a 
of Mohues against Soliman, who overrun Hungary in one canqjaigu; jiowerfiil state, but her gradual dUsolutioii became apparent during 
took the capital, Buda ; and received Zapolyii, tho waiwode of Tran- the reigii of a weak xiriucc wiio was governed by favourites aud 
^ylyaniu, into vassaluge. Solimau penetrated into Germany, aud laid women. 

Niego to Vienna iu September, 15211; but he W'os compelled to raise Mustapha 1., tho brother «>f Aliinod, ascended tho throne in 1617, 
the siegu iu 1533. From lluiigoiy Solimau proceeded to Persia, then but was de})osoil in six months lu coiisoquouco of a revolution in tho 
governed by Shah ThamaB|>, who had protected Sherif-Bey, the klian seraglio, and shut u]> in prison. 
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[1618-1022,] OBinari II., non of Ahmed I., succeeded. A fbort but 
unhappy war with Poland was the most reainrkiible event of the 
reian of this prince, who soon incunod the hatred of tlie nation. In 
violation of the law which tleclares that the Sultan shall have no 
women iu his harem, except slaves, Osman chose three wives among 
the daughters of his first officers ; and he conceived the fatitostic 
plan of making a pilgrimage to ^occa ; the Janissaries, being informed 
of this, rose in open rebellion, and put the question to the Mufti, if 
it was legal to kill tliosc who gave bad advice to the Sultan and urge 
him to innovations. The answer of the Mufti was affirmative. Osman, 
having refused to deliver up his counsellors, was dojiosed and put in 
prison, where he was ^^t^.•lngled. Ilis counsellors were likewise put 
to death, flis uncle, Uie deposed jMuHtaplia, w.MS delivered from his 
captivity, anti again proclaimed Sultan. During his second reign 
MiiHta])ha showed symptoms of insanity, and he was again deposed 
by the Janissarios. 

[1623-1610.] Mlirad or Am (trad IV., brother of Osman IT., and son 
of Ahmed I., a child c>f twelve years, wjis raised to the throne. For 
the first ten years he reigned under the guanlianship of liis mother. 
During the last sf'veii years of his reign, he evinced the character of 
a cruel but active and entcri>ri8ing tyrant. Soon after his accession 
a rebellion, which broke out in Asia, headed first by Bekir, T»asha of 
Baghdad, and aifter his death by Abazali l*asha, led to a long series 
of misfortunes and defeats, witli the tem])orary loss of several of the 
Asiatic provinces, and Baglidad fell into the hands of the Pei'Hi.an8. 
A robcsllion broke out also ntnong tlie 'J'artai's of the Crimea, who 
in 1624 defeatcrl the trooiis of tlie Kapiidan Pasha. In the same 
year 160 long barks, manned each with 70 (/ossaks, appeared in sight 
of Constantino] »le, and ravaged the shores of the Bosporus. The 
tlanissaries, exas] aerated hy nil these disasters, set fire to a quarter of 
(^Constantinople, and Miirad heard their cries, “ The only means to 
save the eTn]iire is thy sword ! *' This encourngod the young Sultan : 
he left the seraglio and ])reseiited himself to the troo]>s, who received 
him with shouts of joy (1633). Two ye^irs afterwards Miirad, at the 
head of n strong army, marclied to the rescue of his Asiatic provinces. 
In his first campaign ho took Erz-rum, Eriwan, and Tabriz; the 
]>en]de in the reliellious provinces were burnt, together with their 
villngos and towns, and the least fault of hk officers was punished 
with torltire and death. He returned to Coustautinoplo, and in 1638 
oi>ened R fro«h campaign for the dclivemnce of Baghdad. He took 
one of the great military roads across Asia Minor and Mesopotiitnia, 
and arrived >>erore Baghdad on the 197th day after leaving Scutari. 
Baghdad was taken by stcirin (Doc. *25, 1638). According to some 
hi:^tul'itlUB tlic number of the kiih*d was 80,000, including 30,000 
Persian Shiites, inhabitants of Baglidad, who were massacred some 
days after tho storm. Of the Persian garrison of 30.000 men, 10,000 
fell during tho siege, and the remainder were massacred during and 
after the storm. A peace was concluded with Persia in 1639, the 
IVrsians retained Eriwifn, hut Baghdad and its extensive territory 
wa.H ceded to tlie Porto. Miirad IV. <Ucd soon after his triumphal 
€!iitrance into Coii8tantiDO}do in 1640. 

[1640-1648.] Ibrahim I., youngc'st brother of Miirad IV., and son 
of Ahmed 1., succeeded. The conquest of Azof from tho Cossaks, 
mid a war with Venice, which resulted in the t(^Tii])orary conquest of 
a part of Daiidia, were the most remarkable events of the short 
i*oign of Ibriilifm I. He spent his time in luxury aud debauchery ; 
.and frequent rebellious cbaracterise<l his reigu. Ibrahim perished 
in consequence ol' a revolt of the Janissaries. 

[1648-1687.] Mohammed IV., son of IbruLiim, a l»oy of seven years 
of age, began his reign under the guardiauHliij) of his grandmother, 
the widow of Ahmed I. A long series of disasters marks the minority 
of this sultan. An expedition against Canrlia failed, aud in two battles 
off Chios and at the outer entramse of tlie Dardanelles tlie Venetians 
destroyed a considenible part of tho Turkish navy, Tho jiages of 
the Sultan revolted ; the troops in Caudia mutinied ; tho Janissaries 
ravaged the environs of Constantinople ; hands of robbers ravaged the 
bf'at provinces of Asia; from 1648 to 1656 there were fifteen grand- 
vizirs, making as many changes of ministry ; aud in consequence of a 
revolution iu the seraglio, the old Sultana Mah-peiker wjis strangled 
(1651). At last Mohammed Knprili became graiul-vizir in 16.06, and 
under his and his Buceessor's administration Turkey recovered from 
her depression. 

^ Uagotzi, the vospal prince of Transylvania, having ceded a con- 
siderable territory to Austria, war ensued between the Sultan and 
the emperor Leopold T. (1660). Ahmed Kopriii, the son and suc- 
cessor of Mohammed Kiiprili, couductcrl this war with great energy, 
and the Turkish arms wore signalised by the conquest of Heu- 
hiinsel, Leutm, Lewenz, and Novigrad. The auxiliaries of the 
'J’artar khan penetrated into ^Toravia and Silesia. Put in 1664 the 
graiid-vizir was routed by tho Austrians at Sk-Cjutthard. Some days 
after his dcfe.it Ahmed Kdprili concluded the peace of Vusvilr, by 
’which the Turks wei^ compcllcxl to evacuate Transylvania, and to cede 
to Au Hria that part of Hungary which is situated betwvoii the J.>auttlm 
aud the Theiss. This loss was compensated by the conquest of (kuidia 
by Ahmed Kdprili in 1669. In a war with I’oland the Turks were at 
first beaten at < 'hoezim ; but they afterwards took this important for- 
tress, as well as the country between the Dniester and the Dnieper, 
and encamped under the walls of Lemberg (1675). I'hero they were 


routed by John Sohieski, king of Fuland ; but their power was still 
BO great that, by the peace of /urawna (1676), they acquired Podolia 
and the foilrcBB Karuiuioc Podulski. The rebellion of Emmerich 
Tdkdli in Hungary, who was supported by tho Turks, le<l to a renewal 
of the war with Austria in 1682. Kiini Mustapha Pasha, the grand- 
vizir, commanded the Turkish army as serasker^ or general-field, 
marshal ; and tho Sultan, preceded by the standard of the IVophet, left 
OonstaQtino]de and accompanied hiM army to Hungary (1688). Fevr 
Anstrinu troops were in Hungary to detain the Turks, and on the 
14th of July 1683, Kilni Mustapha, with 200,000 men, encamped under 
the walls of Vienna. The heroic resistance of the citizens and the 
feeble garrison, corainanded by Count Starhemberg, saved Vienna 
from the fate of Constantinople. On the 12th of Heptomber Kiini 
Miistnplia wus attacked by an army composed of the Austrian troops, 
commanded by tho Duke of Lorraine ; of tho troops of tho empire, 
commanded by Maximilian-Emanuol, e1eiH;or of Bavaria; and by a 
body of Polish auxiliaries, commanded by their gallant king, John 
Sobicski. IPoTiANi).] The Turks were completely defeated: the 
victory was mainly duo to the military talents of the king of Poland. 
Kurii Mustapha, abandoning bis cazn}>, lied, to'; Hungary with the 
remnant of his army : 6000 men, 1 1,000 women, 14,000 girls, .and 
.60,000 children had been carried off by the Turks into slavery. The 
imi>erial troops ]iur8ued the Turks, and in three years took the capital 
and the most inqiortant fortressos of Hungary, aud drove tho enemy 
across the Danube. The Vetietiaus acceded to the league againut 
Turkey, aud ca]>tured Santa Maura and several places iu E]iiru8 and 
(freecc, and at last Morosini took Athim.s from the Turks, and forced 
them to ovaciiatii Greece. So much disgrace after so many triumphs 
made the Turks despair. Tlitr Jauiasaries revolted, and Mohammed IV. 
exchanged his throne for a prison in the seraglio. 

[1687-1691.] Soliraan II., brother of Mohammed IV., and son of 
Ibnihim I. 

[1691-1695.] Ahmed IT., brother of Soliman II. The Austrians con- 
tinued their victories ; they took Belgrade, and routed tho Turks at 
Slankamru, wheroupou the fortress of Grand- Waradiii surrendored to 
Ijeopold 1. The Veueliaus conquered Chios. The internal state of 
tho empire was deplorable ; there was rebellion in all tho provinces. 

[1695-1 703. J Mustapha II., son of Sultan Mohammed IV. Under 
this reign tho Turks gained some advantages ov<.t the Venetians by 
recovering Chios ; aud the Tartars ravaged part of I'oland. But iu 
Hungary the Austrians wore still victorious, and a strung body of 
them crossed the Danube and penetrated as far ns the foot of the 
Balkan. In 1696 Peter the Great couuluded an alliance with Austria 
against Turkey, and took Azof. In the following year the Venetian 
fleet was defeated by the Turks at Mitylone, but Prince Eugene 
defeated the grauil-vizlr in the battle of Zenta. Those events led to 
the peace of Carlowicz in 1699. Venice was coufirmed in the possos- 
sion of the Morca as far as the isthmus of Ooriutb, and of Dalmatia ; 
Uu!!«siu made only a truce for two years ; Pidaud received Podolia, tlii^ 
T'orto renouncing this conqiU'st, and the fortress of Kamiuiec Podol- 
ski; Austria roocived all Hungary, except tho Banat of Temesvar, 
and the protectorship of Trausylvaiiia, which country, as well as 
Hungary, ceased to be vassal states of Turkey. The (Ismanlis felt 
the decline of their power with deep regret. An insurrection wa« 
prepared ; the rebels marched to Coiistautiuople, and Mustapha was 
deposed ill 1703. 

[1703-1730,1 Ahmed TIL, brother of Mustapha II., and son of 
MohaTumc(l TV., succeeded. Ho w^os at first uuable to quell those 
disorders which were the cause of his accession, and in ilfLeeii years 
be had fourteen graud-vizirs. In liis reign ('liarles XII. of Sweden 
took refuge in Turkey. Tho Sultan, after trying in vain to got rid 
of the king, at last declared war in his behalf agaiii.st Russia, and 
but for the treason of Boltaji Mcihauitnod, I’eter the Great would 
have been obliged to surrciider to the Turks with his whole army* 
The empress Catherine, who was with him iu the canqi, saved him by 
bribing the grand-vizir. T'lie peace of the Pruth was concluded in 
1711, and the czar was allowed to retire to his empire after having 
ceded the fortress of Azof. Charles Xil. left Turkey in 1713. In 
1714 tho Sultan led his army into Greece, and the grand-vizir, Damah 
'All Pasha, wrested tlie Morea from Venice in one campaign. Upon 
this the emperor (Charles VI. concluded an allinnce with Venice, aud 
Turkey became involved in a war, the result of which 'was to lessen 
lier influence in Europe. Defeated by Prince Eug;ene at *Peterwaradin 
in 1716, and at Belgrade in 1717, the Turks were disbanded ; and in 
1718 tho Sultan coiicluded the peace of Passarowicz, by which he 
ceded to Austria the Banat of Temesviir, and the western part of 
WaUachia and Servia, with Belgrade ; ho also restored liis Venetian 
conquests, except the Morea, which was ceded to Turkey. A war 
against Persia soon followed, in which the Turks were allies of Peter 
the Great, aud acquired a considerable port of north-western Persin, 
which was afterwards (1726) ceded to tho Sultan. In 1780 Shah- 
Tahmilsp suddenly recommenced hostilities, and recovered the ^ ceded 
provinces. When tlie news of this invasion reached Con8tauiino}de» 
the Janissaries revolted, and the Sultan was deposed. During the 
reign of Ahmed HI. tJie first printing-office was established in Cpn- 
stautinople under tho patronage of^he grand-vizir Ibrdhim. 

[1730-1754.] Mahmud 1., tlio sou of Mustapha II., n'^xt mounted 
Uie throne. Jlis serosker, ’Ali Hekim-Zade, defeated the Persians at 
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Hamadan, and conquered Tabriz ; the divan then concluded a peace 
with Tahmdsp, which diesatiafied the nation. A revolt ensued, and 
the brave 'All Hekim-Zade waa appointed grand-vizir. Shortly after 
this, Nadir-Khuli-Khan usurped the throne of Persia, and renewed 
the war with the Turks, who, though at first victorious, were entirely 
defeated under 'Alidfidlali Koprili, and compelled to renounce the 
provinces which hod been ceded to them during the reign of 
Aliined III- (1736). Previously to this peace difi'erencea hatl arisen 
between the Porte and Russia. Feth-GIiiray, the khan of the Crimea, 
had received orders from Constantinople to march across the steppe 
(,f the Kuban, to cross the (Jaucasus, and to attack the Persians in 
Georgia. The territory in his line of mtiridi was in part claimed by 
lUi!>Bia, whose commander in Daghistdn, the Prince of Uosso Hom- 
liiirg, declared to the khan that he considered his march through the 
Kaharda as a violation of the Russian territory ; au<l as the khan 
fontiuued his march in spite of his menaces, he attacked the Tartars 
ns soon as they bad crossed the range of the Caucasus, and approiiched 
tlio river Samiir, near the frontiers of Daghistiln. Fclh-Ghiray 
defended himself until ordei*8 came from Constantinople to return ti> 
the Crimea. In 1737 Austria concluded an offensive and defensive 
idliancc w'ith Russia, an<l declared war against the Porte. The 
Austrians, defeated in several j>itched buttles, concluded peace with 
the Porte at Relprade (1739), and ceded to Turkey the western part 
of Wallachin, and Servia, with Belgrade. But the Russians overi’au 
part of the (Crimea, took Choezini by storm, and conquered Moldavia. 

The latter years of the reign of Mahmud I. were troubled by n 
hliort war with Poraia ; by troubles in Egypt and at Bagbdiid, atid by 
the dist urban cc.»i ]>roduced in Arabia by tlui Wahabi tc.s. Maiimucl 1. 
liifd a natural death in 17o4. 

[1751-17.^*7.] The short reign of Osman 111., brother of Mahmud 1. 
is not remarkable for any events of iini»ortaiice, except some diplo- 
matic traiiHiictions with JVussia. 

[1757-1773.] lie was sueceeded by Mustapha 111., sou of Ahmed 111. 
TITh prince took an active share in the administration. The increas- 
ing ]K)Wcr of Rus.<ia induced him to declare \Yar against the emi*rcss 
C Catherine II. The pretext for this war was to save J'olainl from ruin 
through Russian interference in Jier civil troubles. The first idtia of 
disnjembering Poland however vpas formed by the same Bultan, 
Miiytjipha IIJ., at whose order the Reis Kfendi Isma'il Hdif proj>osed 
to the Austrian amhaasador, BaroTi Thugnt, in ii secret conference, to 
divide J^dand between the Sul Lari and the emperor Joseph IT. This 
propo'ition, n^jected by Austria, was made ten mouths before Prince 
Reuiy of IVusain, who is generally believed to be the first author of 
that project, suggested the jiartitioii of i*oJaud to Catherine. 

War was declared in 17(i'<. It was glorious for Russia and mo.st 
disasti-oiis for Turkey. Thts Ruasiau fioM-marshal Rumaiizow took 
all the fortresBCK between the Danube and the Dnieper, and the whole 
country between these two rivers fcdl inbi the Jiands of the Ru.ssiaiis. 
'riwy oveiTiUi the Crimea, and after having conqneiv<l the island of 
Tainan, croH.sed the strait and took Kertch, Yenikale, and Kaffa in 
1771. The khan Maksud-Ghiray abandoned his capital Bakje-Senii, 
JMul fled to Constantinople, and tlie Ru-ssians had Shahiii-Ghiray 
eh.'Cled in his place. In the beginning of the war, a Rii.ssian fleet, 
coimnanded by Sj»iril(*w, Alexis Orlow, and Klphiiistoue, left Kron- 
stadt for the Mcditcrraiiean, ]iroclaimed the indepeiidencc of the 
CJreeks, and in ]77t» destroyed tin* 'i'lirkish licet in the bay of (yhe.sriie, 
the grtatest di.sa.ster which hud befallen the navy of Turkey since the 
battle of Copauto. A truce followed at the iiiterposilioii of Austria, 
and congresses took place at Fokslian and Bukarcst ; but the negotia- 
tions ]>rovcd abortive, and hostilities reconiiueiiced in 1773. The 
'forks were :ig:iiii beaten at Rii'^jnk and Kamarji, and although the 
serasker Osiuan-Pasha obtained considerable udvaiit:igc.s over the 
Ikussiaiis at Silir-tria, Ruiiianzow defeated him in his turn at Karasn in 
Bulgaria. Shortly aftorward.s Snltaii Mustnjdni 111. died ( 1 )oc. -4, ] 773). 

11773-1739.] 'Abdu-l-Hamid I., or Ahmed IV., son of Ahmed 111., 
siie.c(*edod. Field-Marshal Ruman/ow coulinueil his victories : his 
g'Ticrals, Kamenski and Suwarow, defeated the Turks at Bsisarjik and 
Kdslije, and in the mouth of July Kamenski eiilcriiig the jiass-es of 
the Balkan besieged the grand-vizir Mii.sa (^ghli. The Porte now 
yielded to the iiropositions of Russia, and jieace w.-is concluded in 
July, 1774, at Kuchiik-Kainarji. By tliis peace Russia obtained the 
Great an«l the Jjittle Kabarda, the fortresses of Azof, Kilburuu, 
Kertch, and Yenikale ; the country between the Bog and the Dnieper; 
the free navigation of the Black Sea, aiul a free passage through the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles; the co-i>rotectorship over Moldavia 
and Wallachia; and the protectorship over all the Greek cliurches 
within the Turkish empire. Tho khaiiat of the (.-rimea wiia decli^id 
independent, but it soon beciitne a prey to Russia. Tlirce yeai's attcr- 
wards the Porte was obliged to cede the Bukowiua to Austria. 

After Catherine had united tht^ Crimea with lier empire, immoiiHc 
prcj>arations for war with Russia w'orc made throughout the Turkish 
empire, and Catherhio in lier turn eoncludod an alliance with Austria. 
The Porte declared W'ar in 1737. Her armies obtained sume advan- 
tages against the Austrians, but the Riis.siaiis defeated the Turks and 
took Oczakow by storm in 1738. BuLtau *Abdu l-Jlamid died soon 
after. 

[1789-1807.] Belim 111., son of Musbtpha 111., and nephew of 
Abdii-1 Humid, who succeeded, was one of the most enlightened men 


of the east, but his enlightenment did not ward olf heavy disasterB 
from hia country. The war continued : the Turks wore boateii at 
Martineatie by the united Austrians and Russians ; tlio Austrians took 
Belgrade; the RusaiauB, Bender and Jsma'il ; ami 'furkey would have 
been overrun, but for the iuterveiitiou of ICugland, Prussia, and Bwodeu. 
Thus peace was concluded in 1791 at Bzistowa with A^istria, which 
re.'^tored her couquests to Turkey ; and with Russia in 1792 at J assy. 
By the peace of Jassy the Porte consented to the incorporation of the 
Crimea with Russia, and the Dniester became the frontier between 
tho two empires. Sultan Selim now began bis work of reformation, 
but during a long ])eriud his elforts woi*e chocked by troubles in Syria 
and Egypt : by the rebellion of Paswifn Oghlii, pasha of Widdiu; and 
by the increasing power of *Ali Pasha of Janina. The conquest of 
Egypt by Buii.aparte led to a war with Franco. I’he grand- vizir, 
Yfisuf Pasha, was routed in tho battle of Abukir, and his army wiw 
completely destroyed tho French, but Egypt was taken by tho 
English, who restored it to the Porto in 13U3. Previously to this, 
Selim had conclude! 1 an allianee with Russia, Naples, and England, in 
coiiscquonco ot whiidi a uuite<l Turkish and Rusi-iuii fleet took possus- 
sicin of tlie Ionian Islands, which, coufonuably to a treaty coiicliuled 
between Soli in and the emperor Paul, wero constituted into a ropiiblic 
(1800). Selim acquired the protectorship of this new repuiilLc on 
condition of consenting to the incorporation of the kiiigdiiin of Georgia 
with Russiiu IVace with Franco was concluded in 1302, Franco 
acquiring the free navigation on the Black Son, a privilegij which was 
soon afterwanD granted to England an I to several other European 
powers. Selim at last l>og.iri liis rcforiii.s. lie put bis forces on a 
footiDg similar to that of Kuro])eati armies ; intradiiced several changes 
into the system of taxation, and into the lulministrativc divisions of 
the empiro; he gave a new organisation to the divan ; hut in onlor to 
till the treasury he debased tho money. In the meantime the jealousy 
of England and Jiussia was excited by the increasing intiueiioe of the 
Frimch ambassador, (..'ount Sii>suitiani ; ami a war bi'okc out between 
Turkey and itussia, assisted by England (December, 18U(i). Admiral 
Duckworti I forced the passage of the Dardamdlus, and threatened to 
bombard Cim-^tautinuple, but fearing that bis retreat would bo cut 
efl‘, sailed bairk to Hie MeditoiTanoaii. The Russians, on the otJier 
hand, made continual progress on the Danube. The defeats of the 
army were considered by the people us a couse(|ueuce of the new 
organisation ; the Janissuries breaking out in rtdieliiuii, oi^mjeed PtTii, 
and directed Ihcir ordnance against the seraglio. The Mufti joined 
their isirty, uml by u fetwii. declared that Bultun Belim ill. had 
forfeited tlic throne because he had procrealod no heir, and iutrodueed 
the Nizam Jedid and several other iiiiiuvatious.’* Thus Belim III. 
was deposed, and coiiiined to the seraglio. 

[1307-1808.] Mmstapha IV'., son of 'Abiud-IJamid 1., suceetdiug, ini- 
modiatoly abolished tiio reforms uL’ his )>redeeessur. Tiie Tiu'kish fleet 
was entirely defeated by the Uiit>Hians olV Beiunos, and toiTor spread over 
C'oiistantinople. Mustapha Bair.tkiar, pasha of Kustsehuk, ap]iuarcd 
suddenly with au army before the capit^il, and demanded the deposi- 
tion of M ust'ipha. The murder of Selim, by order of M ustajiha IV., was 
the first consequence of iliis bold step; bub the pasha entered Coiistau- 
tiuojde, and Mustajflia was deposed. 

[1803-1840.J Mahmud 11., the son of *Abdu-l-Hamid 1., and the 
brother of Mustapha IV'., was instructed for soinetiine before his acces- 
sion by the disposed Biiltan Selim 111., in the prinoi]*le.s of reform 
necessary for 'I’urkey. He was indebted for bis iW>eossiou to Mustajiha 
Bainiktar, who, after having been appointed grand vizir, re-c.staUli.shei I 
the Nizam Jedid, The Janissaries again 1‘evolte.d, and they sLurmed 
the seraglio and the barracks of tho new troo|is (Bcymen). 'J’o save 
the empire, Musta|»hu Bu'iraktar f»uL to death the dopo.secl Sultan, 
Mustapha IV., and then blew hiiii-self up, together with crovvds of the 
Janissaries. Mahmud owed Lis life to the eireumstanoo of Id.^ being 
the only adult d*‘seendant of Osman ; ami to secui*e himself on hia 
throne, Jie put to death the infant son of Mustujiha IV., and ordered 
four proguaiib slaves of tiie li.qiosud Biiltan to be drowned in the 
Bo.s]}orus. (Jompelloil to yield to the claims of the Jauissaries, he 
abolished the Nizam Jedid. Lie ouiicludod jjuaeo with Kngiuuil in 18U9, 
and continued the war against the Russians, who were forced to retire 
boyou.l the J )anulKi. Internal troubles divided the forces of tho Sultan. 
The Servians however, commanded by Czerny Geui'gc, and supported 
by Russia, shook oil' tho Turkish yoke ; tho pashas of W'iddin, of 
Damascus, of St. •Jean d’Aere, of Trebizoud, of Haleb, of ikigiidud, of 
Latakia, and sovci-al others, were in revolt; ’All, pasha of .lauiiia, 
was independent in Epirus, and aimed at the jiussessioii vt Greece ; 
and Mehcmet All in Egypt was laying the foundation of a liercd Lbary 
and all but iiidopemleiit power. Uudev these circumstance's the Sultan 
concluded with Russia the peace of Bukarcst (1312), hy vvhicli the 
J*orto coded the country east of tiie Pruth, llessaraljia, with the princi- 
pal mouth of the Danube, aud part of ilm nyalot of Cliildir in tho 
Caucasus. During the ensuing yours the Sultan eflVuried several 
radical reforms, which have ivmlcivtl his jianie lumous in Europe. 
'J’hc de.striictioii of the jiowcr *>f *Aii, jKi.sha of Janina, was a great 
triumph, but the iii.su rnrclion of tlio Gieck.s aud their final delivurancc 
was a fatal blow to Turkey. Several European powers to ik the Giv.ek.s 
under their jirotectioii. The Turkish navy was destroyed in tho battle 
of Navariuii, October 211, J327, by the combined fleets of England. 
France, aud Ruasii; and Greece was erected into an iiidepoiidcnt 
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kingdom uudor King OtLo, (i prince of the house of J^varia. Suhao- 
quontly to 1822 (when to quell a turbulent revolt lie sacrifieed hie 
favourite wife and aeveral of his best oificors), Mabnnid succeodeil in 
destroying the JaiiisHaries, and witli the dowiiful of this military body, 
which was once the bulwark of the c^mpire, b(*gins a now era in the history 
of Turkey. Serious differences with ItuHsia on account of Moldavia 
and Wallacuia were settled by tlm treaty' of Ak-keriniiii in 1826 ; but 
Mahmud, having shortly afterwards succt'cded in finishing the reform 
of his army, declined European intervention in the afikirs <>f Greece, 
which was then still in insurrection. Thus war broke out with Russia 
ill 1 82S. In the sreond campaign, field-marshal Diebitsch defeated 
the main army of tho Turks at Shuinia, nud took Adrinnople. At 
tlie same time fiold-marshiil Paskiewicz conquered Krz-rmn in Asia. 
jMahuiud cuucludod the ])oace of Adrianople (1820), by which Russia 
acquired parts of tho cyalets of Childir and Kars towards the Caucasus, 
ami the fortress of Anapa near tho mouth^f the Kuban ; and tho 
Sultan recognised tho independence of Greece^ Moldavia and Wallachia 
acquired an independent ndministratiuii, guaranteed by Russia; Servia 
was recognised as a vassal state of the Porte ; tho Sultan had to pay 
ten millions of ducats ; and the Russians acquired tho right of occupy- 
ing Moldavia, Wallachia, and the town of Silistrio, until the payment 
of this sum. Ill 1831 the Sultan attacked Mehemct All, pasha of 
Egypt (who was aiming at establishing bis independence of tho Porte) 
in Syria, but his armies were defeated ; and in the following year 
Ibrdhiiii-Pasha advanced ns far as Kutnyali, about 130 tiiilos distant 
from Constantinople. i*eace was concluiled in 1833, at Koniab, by 
which Mehciiiei Ali, who had held the oyulet of Candia since the war 
against the Gi*eeks, acquired all Syria, and IbnChim-Posha was invested 
with Adaml as Mntesollim. lii this war Constantinople was saved by 
the intervention of tlic emperor Nicholas of Russia, and a Russian 
army was transported by sea to Asia Minor to st<}p tho progress of 
the victorious Ibnlhim. A consequence of tliis assistaiico was the 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (1833), by whic-h tlio l*orto engaged herself 
not to allow' the passage of the DaMnuclIes to any enemy of Russia. 
In 183o a Turkish fleet took possession of Tripoli, wdiieh thus again 
became dcjiendeut on Turkey. Mahmud II. was next cng:iged in a 
new war with Mehemet Ali ; hU armies w'cre totally defeated at the 
battle of Nezib by Ilir^lhim Pasha, June 21th, 1836. Mahmud II. died 
on the Ist of July following. 

Abdu-l-Mcjid, sou of Mahmud IT., ascended the throne of Osman 
in his IGtliyear. The loss of the battle of Nezib, the tre;ichcry of 
the Capudan pasha, who deserted to Mehemet Ali with the whole of 
the Turkish fleet, and the lulvauco of the victorious Ibnthim, seemed 
to foreshadow the immediate dissolution of the Turkish ouqiire. 'riiis 
disaster was prevented however by the treaty of London (July 15, 
1840), in fulfilineiit of which an Austro- English fleet bonibanlcd and 
took Acre, Sidon, and several other towns on the coast of Syria, which 
Ibrahim Pasha was obliged to evacuate. Negotiations for peace soon 
followed, which terminated in the restoration of Syria to the Porte, 
and the recognition of Mehemet Ali as hereditary [lasha of Eg^^pt 
and its dependencies, upon payment of an annual tribute. 

[1840-1 855.] On the death of Mahmud II., tho old Turkish party, 
opposed to all innovations, ami especially to all iniitatious of tho 
jiolity of Christian states, hoped that no more would l>e heard of 
reform. Put their hopes were blasted by the appearance of the 
llattisbcrif of Giilhand, dated Nov. 3, 1836, and countersigned by 
Rescliid Pasha, which contained guarantees for the life, property, and 
honour of all the subjects of the Sultan, irrespective of person or 
ndigion, ami promised the abolition of the arbitrary recruiting s^’stem, 
and tho introduction of an impartial systoni of taxation. Tho jasuc 
of this charter tlirew the empire into commotion ; the old 'J'urks, 
headed by Risa Pasha in the capital (who w’as accused of being under 
tho influence of Russia), iiuule a formidable opposition to tho execu- 
tion of the decree ; the I'urkish subjects of the Sultan, brought up 
iu priuci])les of ascetidaiucy and contempt for Christians, rose in 
iuHiirrection to defend their jirivilcgcs. Tho Christians of Euroiieau 
Turkey, by far the most numerous class of the subjects of the 
Sultan iu that part of the empire, long groaning under oppression, 
were accustomed (and taught) to look for prutf^clion and deliverance 
to ivussia. bViuice had to interpose fretpiently (but never oH'ensivoly 
to the Porto) to ])rotecl tho Christians raf the cast ; and the English 
and Austrian luuba-Hsadors at the Sublimo Porte embraced every 
opportunity of keeping up the iufiucnco of their several governments. 
Thus, not only did foreign nations interfere in the internal administra- 
tion of the empire, but their ambassadors seemed to be a set of 
}>laycrs with Turkey for a chessboard. The fair execution and firm 
establishment of the system mooted iu tho Uattislierif, would have 
put an end to this state of things, by giving the Christian subjects of 
the Porte the protection of law, and depriving them of all excuse 
and derire for seeking foreign protection. Russia could never coax a 
people to take shelter behind her shield who lived secure under the 
legis of law. Tho Sultan's government it is true has given many 
indications of jierseverance in reform, and has issued many orders in 
furtherance of the system (among others one iu 1855 for the reception 
of Christian evidence in the courts of justice), but tlio fact is undeni- 
able, that tho central government is not able to enforce the tanzimat 
iu the provinces. 

A fine instance of the noble generosity that lies at the bottom of 
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the Turkish character was exhibited to tbe world in the refusal of the 
Sultan Abdu-1-Mejicl to surrender the Hungarian refugees to the 
imperious demamls of Austria and Russia in 1846. Nevertheless tho 
influence of Russia, however it might diminish at court, was rapidly 
extending among the Christian population of the Porte. Indeed, fruiii 
tho mere terms of tho treaties of Kaiuarji, Adrianople, and Unkiar- 
Skelessi, it is clear that Russia was ever drawing tho noose of political 
dejiendenco closer and tighter round tho neck of Turkey. Tbo cririn 
scorned to arrive, when in 1853 the Czar Nicholas, through his minister 
MenzikoiF, demanded openly the protectorate of the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan, ami even tho right to adjudicate iif oortaiii casus of 
dispute; and insolently occupied Moldavfla ami Wallachia, as a 
' matoriid guarantee ' for compliance with his demands. In conse- 
quence of this, a Turkish army under Omar Pasha occupied the Balkan 
and the fortresses of the Danube ; and French and Englisli fleets c:ist. 
anchor iu Besika Bay. In October following the Porto declared war 
against Russia, and appealed to France aud England for aid. In tke 
campaign that followecl in Little Wullachiu tho RussiauB were ou every 
occasion defeated by the Turks ; but in November tho Russian fleet 
issuing from the harbour of Sevastopol, attacked aud utterly destroyed 
tbc Turkish fleet iu the roads of Bitiiib. In the following March (1854) 
the Russians crossed the Danube, ami seized the fortresses in the 
Dobmdsclia ; aud about the same time Eugloud and Franco declared 
war, and the fleets entered the Black Sea. Ou tho 15th of Jimotlie 
Russians, after great efforts and a vast loss of men, raised the siege of 
Silistria (French and English iinuics now appearing iu Turkey, 
ciicamiied at Varna), and retreated across the Danube. Tlie Turks also 
crossed tlie Dauuba TJio Russians wui*e defeated at Giurgevo, and soou 
after evacuated the princiisdities, which, in accordance with tbc tormn 
of A treaty with tho Pt>rte, were occupied by Austrian forces. Mean- 
while the French and English llocts entered the Black Sea, bombarded 
Odes'-a, and forced the Russian fleet to take refuge in the harbour of 
Sevastopol. An Aiiglu-Frtmcli army landeil iu the Criiiicu on Sep- 
tember 14, 1854, under the comniaiid of Mamhal St. Aruaud and liord 
lioglan. The battle of Alma foliowod on the 20th, iu which tho 
RussiaiiH under Prince Meiizikoff were utterly defeated by the ulIio:s 
and the road was open to Sevastopol. To secure reiuly communication 
with their Hoots however tho allied army, by a flank march, seizofl 
upon the harbours of Balaklava ami Kamioseli, aud the southoni sidi' 
of Sevastopol was invested ou the 2(>th of September, tho RuMsian.- 
haviiig iu the interim, by sinking seven lucn-of-war at tho mouth rif 
the harbour, blocked up tho t'utraiice by sea to this great naval and 
military arsenal. Hero, on the dreary heights of Sevastopol, throughout 
the terrible winter of 1854-5, the allies iimintiiiiicd tlie hard struggle 
aud obstinate siege against a skilful foe within aud a couiitlcsa Riissiuh 
army wdtliout, humbling the luunc and ]ircstigc of Russia by the vic- 
tories of Inkoi'iuaim aud Balaklava; and kept tliu eyes of the werhi 
fixed upon the spot where the whole interest of the war was now 
concentrated throughout the entire spring and suiamrr of 185.', 
electric agency tl.-ishiug to all parts of Europe tidiugs of losses uinl 
stiflbrings often, of defeat never, and of many a brillisint hucccsb (not 
least of which was tho victory of Tchernaya, August 16, iu which the 
Sardinians, now numbered among the allie-^, won their s}nirs) ; until 
at last, after a long bombardment, the French captured the Malakolf 
tower ou the Sth of September, and tho allies occupied the southern 
side of Sevastopol. 

(Hammer, Oeachichtc tics OsnimtMc/im Rclcktut ; Dcs OsmtinMirji 
lldchcH i^aat^verf uBKatiff : Knolles; Titortou; Slade; Urqiihart, Titrkry 
and t7^f Itcsourccs; Napier, T/tc War in SyAa ; Marsigli, Slato MUitarc 
delV Jmiterio (Htomannn; D'Dlisson, Tableau IrYiicral de I' h'mpin 
Ottoman; Tott, Memoxi'cm nur lea Turcs ct lot Tartars; IJbiciui, /jetln.i 
mr la Turfiuic ; Official Papers.) 

TURK’S ISLAND. [Bahamas.] 

TURKISI'AN, or ImlependerU Tarlary^ a region of Central Asia, 
inhabited by many tribes of Tartar race, extends from about 36" to 
55'’ N. lat., and from 52’' to 86 ' E. long. It is bouuded N. by Russia, 
E. by China, S. by Aiglianistaii and Persia, and W. by tho Cas[>i!iii 
Soil. 

Lake Sir-i-Kol, situated in 37^ 27' N. lat., 73” 40' E. long., on il»e 
high table-laud of Pamir, iirar the soutlieru frontier «)f Turkishin, 
appears to be i5,6U0 feet above the level of the sea. It is bonloiHal 
by bills on three sides; those ou l-lio south rise to tho estimated 
height of 3500 feet above the level of the lake. [Badaksiiam ; 0\iJS.! 
Near llazrat-Imam, in fiO*' E. lung., tho bed of the river is said to ho 
only 500 feet above the level of the sea, and hera are its lowest fonln. 
As for as tho meridian of 68“ E. long., the iiossos aeross tho mountain 
range which extends south-west from Sir-i-Kol do not sink lower than 
13,000 feet alxive tho level of the sea. Twenty- five miles \V. from 
the lake the bed of the Amu is 1200 feet below its level ; 35 miles 
farther west it is only 10,000 feet above the sea. The village of 
Robnt, oil the banks of a southern afliiicnt of the Amii, 60 or 70 
miles W. from this latter point, is 8100 feet above the sea. Tlie crei-t 
!>f tho puss cost of TaJishkau is 6600 foot above the sea. 

These elevations indicate that tho general level of the land south of 
the Amu above its lowest lords imm^iatoly attains a high level ; it is 
iu fact an elevated plain furrtiwcfl and intersected by numerous deoj» 
narrow valleys down wliich flow tho Kokcha and Kunduz rivers ami 
their a£Qiueuts, In the low ridge at the east end of Sir-i-Kol the 
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Yarknnd River, which mna to the north of east, has its rise ; and 
from the sources of the Yarkand and Amu rivers the country slopes 
clown on every side except to the south-east. I'ho high ground north 
of the Amu, at the mouth of the Kokcha, is at a greater (Ustaiice thnii 
that ou its south, and does not rise so high. At Kurshi however, two 
degrees farther north, Sir A. DunioH saw mountains covered with snow 
ill July about 150 miles to the west, which would be nearly in the 
meridian of the mouth of the Kokcha. Their summits must have 
been about 18,000 feet above the sea; they continued in sight nearly 
nt tho same distance for about seven hours, and appeared connected. 
The Sir-Deria (Jaxartes) has its rise on the north side of tho ridge of 
hills extending wostwardYrom tho north side of the Siri-Kol, opposite 
Issar, which is about 70 miles S.W. from tho lake. Tho Zer-Afshan, 
which flows by iSaiDarcand and Ilukhara, is said to have its sources 
not far distant from those of tho Sir-Dcria. h’rom tho latitude of 
Jvurshi (38^ 02' N.) the liigh land seen by Rurnos appears to stretch 
to the ijortli>cnHt, to beyond the meridian of Sariiarcaiid (about 
1 ) 7 " K.). North of the Zer-Afshan the high land appears to cuniiiuiio 
as far west as tho meridian of iiokhara (G-i"' 50' E.), and is visible to 
the north of that town. About tho meridian of 08.^'' E., and the 
parallel of 41" K., tho iSir-Doria, which flows to that point in a 
<lir«‘ctif>n n little north of west from its source, turns to the north. 
'J'hc high land comes nearly close up to the cast bank of the river in 
tliis part of its course, but dors not appear to continue farther north 
tliaii the ridgo wdiicli stsparalcs tho lake called Issi-Kol from tho 
lialkiuili Jiaku (about 42" N. lat.).- Yarkand and Kashgar, which ajijieur 
to Jiavo ail extensive plain to the east, and are evidently on a iiiucsh 
lower level than the country to tlic west of them, may lx*, assumed as 
tlrti eastern limit of the high table land of Pamir. From Kashgar to 
Kukand the road lies up tho Kasht^ar River to its source, and through 
the pJiHS of the Terek to the valley of the Sir-DeTia. A road leads in 
winter from tho Terek Pass to Sir*i*Kol in two or three days; in 
Hiiiiiiiior the road is said to he impassable on aceoiiiit of torrents fed 
by the melted snow. Tiic high table-land of Pamir slopes down on 
the north towards Kokand. 

At the western base of thi»« c'tiorrnous table-land is tho broad valley 
(if the Oxiis. At its eastern base is the jilaiii w'hieh extends between 
the high land of Tibet on the south and the Thiau-Shan on the iiorili, 
:is fur ns Ijake Nor ; and north of it is the. eoiiijiaratively low' counti'y 
which slopes fi*oiii the plains of Soiigaria westward to Lake Aral and 
tli(! (/aspiau. 1'hese thn^e natural divisions of Tnrkistau W'ill be 
ilcscribt*d in the order in which they arc here enumerated. 

niider the designation Plain of the Oxiis is cmbnieed the level tract 
exieiiding froin tlie base of the mouiituilis east of Knrslii (08 ' E. long.) 
If I the (Juspiau, and from the shores of the Aral to tho south of Baikh. 
Kroin the^unction of the river of Kniidiiz with the Amndleria the 
hitter river nmintains a generally iioi*tli-wost dircxjti(»n till it loses 
ili'clf ill the sea or lake ealh^d Aral. IJelow the junction of the 
KniiduK, the Amu reeiivcs no afllueiits of any magnitude. "Wood 
lonieii the Atiiu at Jaii-Kila, a short way above its junction with the 
Kokehn. [IiAIiaksiian. | A man ou foot eoiihl not have birded the 
riviT Jiere ; and fewer than three horses abreast could with difliculty 
stem tlie current. At the ferry Ixjtweeii Ralkli and Kui-shi, Jhiiiics 
found tlu-. Arnu about 80(» yards across, witli an average depth of 
L'O feet and a current of 3.^ miles an hour. At (.'Ijarjiii, on tho road 
from Jifikhara to Meshed, he found the river yards broad, and in 
some pliiees 2,0 and 2i> feet deep. Kundnz is 41)8 feet above the pe,a. 
A barometrical levelling by Russian olficers, in the W'inter of 182.5, 
gives the height of Jjake Aral above the Caspian 117 feet. [Auaf.; 
C.\.s|'ia*n.] Fimui the banks of the Amu to the Elborz on the soutliJ* 
west, and to the snowy inoniitains oast of Kurshi on the east, extends 
ail iuinienso ]ilaiu, the elevation of which, towards its southeni extre- 
iiiity, is at llalkli 1718 feet above the level of tho sea, nnd at Kliulin, 
Mli7 feet. At Bokhara its elevation is 1201 feet. The northern 
hoiiuJary of this plain is formed by a ridge of liigh broken ground 
north of Rokhura, which extends from the eastern inouutaiiis to the 
Amu above Khiva; west of tho Amu it is bounded to the north by 
the Aral and by the abrupt termination of tlie Usi-lTrt, a high table- 
land rising precipitously fifuri the shf)re.s of tho Aral and the Caspian, 
to an average level of nearly GUO feet above the latter, occupying the 
whole breadth of 138 miles between the seas, and extending south of 
the southern termination of tlie Aral, almost to 41" N. lat. The 
eentnd plain mHiiitaiii 4 a considerable elevation from Sherrukhs to 
the base of tho IJst-Urt, nnd the maxininiii dcpn?asion of tho level of 
tile basin of the Caspian extends a very little way to the eastward. 

'The wide tract cxtentling from the shores of the Aral to the Caspian, 
and the Russian and Chinese frontiers, is known as tho Steppe of the 
Kirghiz Tartars. From Orsk to Uralsk tho course of the Ural Uiver 
is nearly east and west, and sinks from f»S2 feet to about 200 foet 
above the level of the sea. From Orsk to Guriev, near tho Caspian, 
the Ural runs nearly south, and sinks to 140 feet above the sea at 
Kalmukovah, and to nearly 82 feet at Guriev. Tho steppe on the 
south bimk of tho Ural, between Orsk and Uralsk, appears to rise 
immediately to an average elevation of ,500 to iSUO feet. Mount 
Airuk, 221 miles S.E. from Orenbui^, tho highest siiminit of the 
Moiigojar Hills, rises 800 to lOOO feet above tho lovel of tho stepiK?. 

rom this pulmlnating ]ioint tho ground slopes, still in a south-east 
direction, gradually down to the level of the Aral, a distance of 300 
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mile^ To tho south-west the gnmud sinks gradually to the level of 
the Ust-lJrt, The Emba (which flows south-west to the Caspian), the 
Uil (which flows west till it is lost in the sands east of the 1j<iwer 
Ural), the Khobda and Ilek (which flow to the north of west, and 
after uniting their streams fall into the Ural midway between Uralsk 
and Orenburg), and the Or (which flowing to the (*ast of nni-th, joins 
tho Ural at Orak), all rise on the sides of Mount Airuk. Tlie eastern 
base of the Mongojar range is washed by tho Irghiz, which, rising in 
an undulating plain south of tho sourc 's of the Tobol, nearly in .51'^ 
N. lat., flows to the south and loses itself in a chain of lakes called 
Ak-Sakal, about GO miles north-east of the north-eastern corner of Lake 
Aral. From the Bourees of the Irghiz and Tobol, about 60'' E. long., 
to those of the Tnrghai, about 3 degrees to tho eastward, there extends 
a plain considerably elevated above the level of the ocean, but con- 
siderably de]>reBHe(i below the hilly countries to the east and west of 
it, covered with a multitude of salt-lakes, nnd sending its waters 
Houthwanl to Lake Ak-Sakal, uoilli ward to the Tobol and Isliini, both 
attluents of the Irtish. The numerous streams which uiiilo to form 
tho Turghai rise about IM" E. long., over a range of country extending 
from about 49" to ,52” N. lat., and eon verging iuto one iniiiii stream 
flow westward to the ITlkiak, wdiieU eoiniiig from tho uortli joins tho 
I^hiz near its termination in Ak-Sakal. Tho course of tho upper 
rivulets of tho Turgliai appears to form the western tionninatiou of a 
belt of high land which extends in a n*)rth-westt;rn direction, paralhi 
to the course of the Irtish, between Ust-Bukhtarmiusk and Omsk, 
from the high lands betwifoii the Nor-Saisaii nnd Turbagutai, about 
85" E. long., to the meridian of Gl" E. From its outlying liills on 
the north, about 100 iriiles from the banks of the Irtish, to its 
Hontherii base;, this high land must have a-liorizontal breadth of nearly 
180 miles. Its central ridges reach an estiinatixl elevation of at l(Mist 
.5000 to GOOO feet above the sea. To the north it sends out the Isliiin 
(which joins the Irtish), the Nura (south west of the Isliim), the 
Sideuta, Ulenta, Chuiiderli, and other rivers to the eastward, wliicli 
Jose themselves in tho steppe lakes luTore they reach the Irtish. To 
tho south this high land sends forth the Aiiigiiz, the Jurgntu, and 
sonic other riveiYt which fall into the Lake Balkash on tho Chinese 
frontier; and the Sari-Su and the Kongiir, which meet about 47^ 
N. lat., G7" E. long., and from their point of junction flow south-west 
till they arc lost in brackish lakes about 40 and .50 miles from t he 
Sir-I>tiri)u The Tshui, Avhicli is believed to issuti from Lake Issi-lvol, 
at the iiortluu'ii base of the Thinn-Slian range, nbniiL 42' N. lat., 81 ' 
E. long., flow's in a north-west direction till it is lost in a salt-lake a 
little to the south of that which receives the united streains of the 
Kongnr and Sari-Su. Tho hills sotiih of Issi-Kol extend westward 
from the meridian of that lake to the Sir-Ueria, about GO" K. long. 
The Sir-Ucria flows at their soutbern base to GO ' E. long., then turns 
and flows ]iaHt their termiiiatiou to the north till it reacln s w'ithin a 
degnx) of latitude of the lakes in which the Tshui ti?riniiiiiti'H ; lienc<; 
it bends away to tho west nnd flows to Lake Aral in f>l " K. long. 'I'he 
apex of the delta of the Sir-Deria i.s not less than .5 degrei s to the 
ciist of the shores of the Aral ; the most northerly braneli joins that 
lake not far from its north-east angle, about 46 ' N. lat., an<l the most 
southerly near its south-easL angle, about N. hit. The niouii- 
iaiixs W'liich intervene between the u|)pcr valley of tln^ Sir-I»eria and 
the valley of Sarnarcaud, iiinl the hills w'liich extend from tlieir 
western termination to tho Amii, form the extreme southern boundary 
of the Kirghiz Steppe, between 42" and -13" N. hit. Iluinholdt e-iti- 
Tiiates the elevation of Lake Balk.asli as not more than 800 feet above 
the ocean. Tlie Aral is about 30 feet above the level of the Black Sea. 
[< ^VSPTAN.] 

The extensive range of country which lies east of the gi'O.’it elevation 
of Pamir, has been called by rcci^ut gcvigrapliers (.'hirert! Turkishiii 
or Tartary. The Thian-Slian exteims along its northt^rii side, from 
tho jiinction of the range with Baiiiir to its junction with the liigh 
desert plain of the Gobi, and the high land of Tibet along its 
suiithorn side. Lop-Xor appears to form its eastern boundary. Kash- 
gar and Yark.-ind stand ou a plain much depressed below^ the levid 
of the highlands to the north, south, and west of them, in 39" 2.5' 
N. lak, 73" 56' li long. ; Yarkand in 38" 19' N. lat., 7(5" 18' 1<5. long. 
A river flows past Kashgar, formed by two streams, one of which 
comes from the pass of Karakorum on the road to Ladak ; tint other 
from a range of Jiills at the east end of Sir-i-Kol. A river flows par t 
Yarkand, formed by the junction of two streams, one of which conics 
from the Terek Pass, ou the road to Kokand ; the other from a lako 
on tho high ])lain of Pamir, situated between tho Terek Pass and 
JSir-i-Kol. Uahi is situated among the hills at the ha.^c of tins TJiiaii- 
Shau, in 41” 3' N. lat, 78" E. long ; Khotan, at the ba-c of Mio high 
land of Tibet, about 37” N. hit., 80" E. long. The rivei-s of Yarkand 
and Kashgar unite about 40" N. Ink, 80" K. long., and receive near 
their junction rivers fiiuii IJshi and Kliotaii. Tlit; united stream flow.s 
eastward to the Lop-Nor (41" N. lat., 80' R. long. ^ receiving on the 
way allluoutB on its north hank from Kidchc (11" 37' N. lat., 82 50 

K. long.), and from Kharasliar (42 * 10' N. lat., 87 lA' 
river formed by the union of the rivers of Kbotaii, larkniid, Kash- 
gar, and Uslii, flows close to the hills at the base oi Ihiau-bhaii. 
East of Khotan tho country is i-epivsented as a sand -waste, and the same 
account is given of the country cast of Lop-Nor, T he country between 
Lop-Nor and the upper Huang-ho attams to a considerable elevation. 
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So extensive a portion of tho earth’s surface as Turkistan is, and 
which varies from an elevation of more than IS, 000 feet above the 
level of the sea to about 82 feet below it, must necessarily prt'seiit a 
great variety of climate and geological structure, and, in consequence 
of that vaiicty, an equal diversity of vegetable mid animal life- So 
small a ]iorlion of tliis region has however br««i hitherto accessible 
to scientific research, and the invostigatioiis of tlie few scientific 
travellers wbu have visited it have been distracted by so many 
im pediments, tliat our information ou these points is mcagro in the 
extreme. 

The line of pcrjietunl snow in the iieiglibourhood of Sir-i-Kol 
appeal's to lie above 17,000 feet. In Wakhan on the A mil (8000 to 
10,000 feet above the sea) the seed-time is in April, tho harvest in 
July. During winter and spring a strong wind blows steadily down 
the valley from the north-east, which is unfavourable to vegetation. 
i)n the Otl) of April, 1838, according to liieuteuaiit Wood, not a leaf 
of the Tnulbcrry-trecs was open at Khulm ; the plum-trees ha^l blos- 
somed at Kiindus a month earlier. The harvest at Balkli is 50 days 
iafior than at Peshawiir, and it is a fortnight later at Bokhara than at 
Balkh. Between Balkli and Bokhara, Biiriies observed that the ther- 
mometer in the latter half of June ruse to lOS*" in tho day and 
fell to 00" at night. Fruit-trees begin to blossom at Bokhara about 
tho middle of February ; there are heavy rains in March ; the siininier 
heat is overwhelmiiig; there arc two or throe weeks of heavy rains 
in October; iu January the ice is sometimes three or fiuir inches in 
tliicknesB, iiud iln^ snow sonietiinos lies fifteen days. Tho communi- 
cation between Khiva autl the Ct'ispiaii is iuterniptcd in .summer by 
the great heats. Bnow lies on tho LTst-Urt in the winter ; the Aral 
is frozen so that tlie Kirghiz can pass on tho icc from the mouths of 
tho Sir-Deria to the tnoutlis of the Amu. Tho Amu too is some- 
times frozen as high up ns Cliarjiii (west of Bokhara), so that cara- 
vans can cross on the ice. Along the Russian frontier the weather 
is niore inclement than tho latitude and elevation of the country 
woiibl lead oijcf iu expect. l"lic iuo.st violent storms como from tlie 
north-west. 

The vegetation of iln^ ujipcr part of ilio valley of tho Oxua is 
noticed under Baiiaksuam. (Iroves of tolerably-sized firs occur in 
the ravines of the Khulm River, south of Kunduz ; hut there arc 
no timber-trees on Ihe llindii-Kiisli. I'he nssafa:tida plant and tlie 
fiii'ze of Tnrtary are tho characteristic ]i]ant.s of the mountains south 
of liulkh. The griiSM ou tho ]iasturcs around the Sit*-i-K.ol, and on 
the high lauds west of that lake and south of tlio Amu, is in general 
vrry luxuriant, l^iarge quantities of wht'at and other grains arc 
iv.'al'cd round ITazret Imam and Kunduz ; and aiirioots, plum.«>, and 
oth»‘r fruits in great abundance aii<l of excellent <iuality at Kuiiduz. 
Kuhn, and Biilkh. The aluiond and pistadiio nut are natives of the 
M»‘r:niidary raiigi'M on tho north face of tho Hindu- Kush. Tho groat 
plain on both sides of ihe Amu is in most places a barren waste, or 
thinly covered with straggling furze. Wherever thcrcj is water how- 
rver its clayey soil is easily rendered fertile by irrigation. In the oases 
of Khulrn, Balkh, Sereukhs, Merve, Kurshi, Bokhara, and Khiva, and 
on tht» banks .of the Giirgan, most kinds of fruit, vegetables, and 
grain are brought to perfection. The mouths of the rivers which fall 
into the Caspian anrl Aral, and the borders of tlio salt lakes iu the 
Kirghiz stiqipe, which receive considerable rivers, are choked up with 
gigautic reeds and other tniuatic plants. The characteristic ])lant of 
these steppes is the snchsaid. lii the sands it is a shrub, in clayey 
soils it aas nines the appc.iriince of a tree. It is a dry desert plant, 
inviiliiable to the waiiderers of the steppe ou account of tho slow- 
ness with which it (anisumes, and the length of time which it remains 
buriiiug. On the U]»pcr Ishim there is a considerable extent of 
forest Inuil. ^ 

Tlie most important aniinal*ou tlio highlands of I’amir are the 
yak, the argali, tho mai'khor, a large species of goat, wolves, foxes, 
and hnre.s. Eagles are numerous among the inferior rangc.s; lnn;c 
fiouks of the hooded crow fro(|iicnt tho hills in suiTiiiier, and come 
tlown to the plains about Kunduz in winter. House-sparrows, ]»art- 
ridges, and pheasants are found on the plains of tlio Amu, over which 
also doer and anhdopes roam in considerable numbers. In tho northern 
* parts of tho Kirghiz stoppn are found the saiga, a kind of aiitelujje, and 
11 species of Rinall eagle, called berkut, wbicli is trained for the chose. 
Tlie Hl eppe would seem to be the native country of tho Murida, wliich 
are found tlnTo in almost every possible variety. The wild-bear inhabits 
the reedy margins of the lakes and rivers ; aud a tiger, supfiosed to be 
the same os that of Bengal, frequents the delta of the Sir-Deriu. Tlic 
Upper Turgai swarms with snakes. There is an ostouishiug quantity 
of water-snakes in the lower delta of the Ural. 

Turkistan, or Tartary, is named from its predominant race, the 
I’lirfc, or Tartar, for they are the same or a kiudred ]ioople. The 
Kirghiz Tartars, properly sf called, inhabit the high table-land of 
l^imir, and its bordering mountains aud valleys. They are iioiiiads. 
I'liey are a people of low stature, with Moiigulian connteuauceH, though 
R})Kakiiig a Turkish dialect, which differs litllo from that of the ITzliek 
'I'nrtnrs of Kunduz. Tho tribes called Kii^hiz by the Russians, wlm 
roam the sUippes from tlie north declivity of Famir and the souUiem 
shore of tho Aral to tlio Russian frontier, and from tho Caspiuii to the 
t Jiini>H» frontier, are divided into the throe great hordes. That which 
ranges the country on the south-caat acknowledges the designation 


Kirghiz, aud appears to resemble in most respects tho highlanders of 
I’amir. Tho horde on the Siberian frontier, and that which roams 
from tho Ural range to the Ust-Urt, call themselves Kossak, or C'ossaK 
The men of the Middle Horde have less of tho Mongolian features 
than the Kirghiz, and those of the Little Horde, as it is called, still 
less. The Turkuinau tribes range the deserts around the Amu aud 
Caspian, from ihe Ust-Urt to the frontiers of Persia and Balkh : these 
tribes appear, from their lineaments as well os from their language, it, 
bo more free from any mixture of Mongol blood than thoso previously 
mentioned. The Turkish clans poBsessoil of political power in Kliiva, 
Bokhara, Kunduz, and Kokand, are called Uzl^ka : in their liueamentH 
they bear a considerable resemblance to tllb Kirghiz, differing from 
them mainly iu thoso peculiarities which distinguish a people long 
civilised from one which has scarcely emerged from sav^e life, a 
number of tribes of alien lineage and language live intermingled with 
the Turkish clans. The Afghans, Jews, lliiidoos, and other colonists, 
present no uncommon feature iu Asiatic society; bub the Persian 
Tajiks, or agricultural si'ttlers, and the Sartis, or morcantilo chutscs of 
the same race, who preponderate in Bokhara and some other towns, nrci 
remarkable as vestiges of an earlier population which possessed the 
country previous to tho arrival of the Turks, lu tho cities west of 
Pamir tlieso Persian tribes arc said to preponderate in number ; in the 
cities east of Pamir, on the otlier liiind, the Turkish population would 
apjiear to be the most numerous. The predominant religion among 
all these tribes is the Mohammedan. 

The political divisions of iudupendetit Tartary arc : — Tho steppes of 
tho Kossaks and Kirghiz ; the plain of the Turkomans, betwocn the 
Atuu ami tho Caspian; tlic territory subject to the Kiiaii of Kliivu; 
the territory subject to the Mir of Bokhara; the territory subject te 
the Khali of Kokliaiid ; tho territory subject to tho Mir of Kuiidnx; 
and tho territory cast of Pamir, incorporated into theChiucse otniiire. 

1. Tho Kirghiz and Kussaks iiumbor about 400,000 tents or raiiiilios ; 
of these 75,OUU belong to the Great Horde : they eucainp on the rivei's 
»Siira‘Su and Tshui, ou tho middle course of the Sir-J >eria, aud aroiiml 
the lakes ou ihe west side of the Chiucse province of Songiiria. Tho 
Middle ilorde iiumberH 165,000 tents: its faiuilios encamp on Ihu 
streams and lakes north of tho sources of the Turgai and Sarii-Sn. 
The tents of tho Ijiltle Horde amount to 1 60.000, whicli are seattcTod 
over the delta of the Sir-Dcriu aud the country west of tlio Turgai, 
between tho iiuHsian frontier aud tho southern tormiuatiou of the 
Ust-Urt. Along the Chiiioso and Russian Iron tiers an uncertain 
dcferonce is paid to the iujiinciions of these govern i non ts. 2. Tlif 
Turkomans number about 3(H»,000 families or tents, incln»liiig a 
number of tribes subjectriL by the khiuis of Khiva. 3. Kimva. 4. 
BoikiiAUA. 5. Kokand extends on the nortli to within 45 miles of Biii 
south bank of ihe l^slnii : its most westeni station is Uj'UMippah, for- 
nierl 3 ' n frontier town of Bokhara; on the east it is bounded by tliu 
ChiiicKG frontier, aud on thi.t south all the wandering Kirghiz of tin! 
Pamir profess to be subjects of the Khan of Ivokoiul. The governinen; 
of this state much rcsouibles in its eharaetei* that of Kliiva ; it is huw- 
ever less favourably situated fur participating in the gains of tlio 
Turkoman and Kirghiz Hlave-irade, and for levying black mail on 
earaviins, and is therefore hiss lieard of. 6. ChinoHe Turkistan forms a 
Oliiiiese province, undei' tho designation of the Coimti’y of tlio Now 
Frontier. (.3iiiic»o garrisons arc ]ilaced iu all ilio towns along the base 
of the Thiaij-shaii, in Kashgai' and Yarkand, and linos of pickets keep 
up the commuuicatioii between thoso prineipul stations. Duublo rown 
of eiLstom-liuiises are placed along the frontier of the proviiiei! tn 
examine strangers and act us a check ujioii each other. I'liu admiiji:^ 
iratloii uf justice and the exercise of tho local police is li.'ft to the 
Uzbek authorities ; the gone.ral inilitfiry and civil authoril}' is vi ptcl 
iu ChiucBC or Maiitchu ofiicors. The public revenue is etn])loycrl In 
defray ihe ex;iouses of the provincial ndmiuiatratiou, and any surpln 
is sent to ILL 7. Tho Mir of Knndxiz exercises an authority much 
of the same kind as that exorcised by tho khans of Khiva and Kokand. 
His dominions extend on the west to a station nearly midway between 
Khulm and Balkh; on the south to Sykan, north of Bamian, niul 
farther west to tho crest of Hindu-Ktiah ; on tho east to tho Chinese 
frouiier. Korth of the Amu ho exorcises a precarious authority over 
all the settlors who are so uului'tuuate as to live within roach uf his 
chupaos, or predatory iiicursious. The forces of tho Mir consist ohielly 
of cavalr^'^ : he cau briug together on a Biirprisingly short warning 
15,000 horseine.u inured to predatory warfare. Ho has v.'iz*-'d every 
hill-fort iu liis country ; the fastnesses on tho plain arc hold by nietn- 
bura of his own family. Within his own territories he is strict and 
impartial in tho exercise of justice, imd subjugatotl tribes arc on the 
whole leniently dealt with. Bosides these states, there are at least 
four towns, with their adjoining torritoiy, in Turkistan, which may 
bo considered independent of any external government — Maiinauu, 
Audkho, Shibbergan, and Sir-i-Pul. They are all situated in nasoB 
formed by streams from the HazareU MouiitaiuH, south of tho iiloiii cd' 
the Oxus. The chief of Maiiuauu O'lii raise 6000 horse among his 
Turkoman adheivuts; tho chief of Bir-i-Pul cau raise 1000 Uzbeks; 
tho chiefs of Audkho aud iShibbergan 500 each. The chief of Audkliu 
is an Afshar Turk ; the rcat arc Uzbeks. 

Turkistan is formed by nature to be the scene of a transit commerce 
between the countries which surround it ou all sides, rather than ot a 
trade iu its own productions. Bulkh, Bokharai aud Kokand produce 
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Hilk ftnd cottcin ; the Pamir and Hindu-Kush supply furs, nil tho onsea 
Ijirge quantities of fruit and grain ; metals are raised and smelted in 
various localities ; tho steppes supply beasts of bunion and for food ; 
and at Kokand and llokliara silk and cotton stuffs are manufactured. 
The traces of former cultivation which abound in so many places, are 
proofs of tho extent to which this transit-trade was once carried. 
The ]>rcsent lawless and unsettled state of tho greater part of Turkistnn 
it* the consequence of the decline of this trade, not its causo. These 
now deserted sites continued to fiourish in tho times of Tainerlnne 
and Tshiughis-Khan (Geughis-Khan) ; they have become waste and 
desolate since the discoray of tho route by sea from Europe to India 
nud China. There is hemever still a considerable tmde carried on in 
these regions. Caravans from Rokliara to Russia pnieeed by way of 
Khiva to tho Lower Ural, conying the products of India, Kashmir, 
and Tartaiy, to Kishnoi-Novgorod. /J'bc trade betwemi Boklmra and 
Uussia is more extensive and valuable than that from tho south of 
liimlu-Kush. Mext in importance to the trade with Russia is that 
earned on with Kashgar. A caravan is amiually dispatohe<l hy way 
of Kokand to that city, and here the interchango of commodities with 
llie Chinese is effected. A branch of tliis ti*aflo goes up. the valley of 
Mic ITjtper Oxtis to Kashgar. Kokand is an entrepot of the trade 
between Bokhara and Kashgar, but it is also visittMl by liiissian fur 
caravans on tho Russian frontier. Kuiidtiz has little trade ; it lies off 
tlic direct line of commerce from Bokhara to the Indus, and the diffi- 
culty of the road across the high laml of Pamir makes 11101 * 011:11118 
|in*fi.‘r tlie uortlicrn pass of Tervk in travelling botween East nnd West 
Turkistaii. Kashgar and Yarkand, lying at the intersection of tlie 
great lines of traffic which connect Russia with Tibet and Kashmir, 
and <1iiija with West Turkistaii and Tibet, and being moreover 
situated in proiluctivo countries, are tbo centres of nu active and 
lucrative trade. lOveii the Kirghiz and Knssaks of the northern stepjies 
of 'J’ln'kisiau have n coiisiderabb* l>:irter trade. TJicy exchange camels, 
oxen, Imrses, sheep, goats, wool, hides, liorns, and furs, for manu- 
factured goods, grain, juid flour. Their jn'mciiial dealings are with 
the Russians and Chinese; with the former at Uralsk, Oicnbnrg, 
'J'roii/k, Omsk, Semipolatinsk, Ust-KamenogorHk, and sonic intcr- 
iiiediate frontier forts, from the middh^ of June to the beginning of 
November; with tlie latter at Hi and Tslingntsbak or Tarbagatai. 
They alsu visit Khiva, liokhara, Kokand, and Tashkeiid to oxchaiige 
their raw iiiaierial for grain and clothing; and passing caravans keep 
up a petty traffic with the tiibes tiny meet in crossing tho desert, 
wliile more advcmturoiiH traders make the desert itself the scene of 
their specululious. 

Aioxiiiulef crossed Western ’’I'lirkistaii from the western torininailon 
of ilio Hindu-Kush by the sites of Balkh, Kurslii, and Siiinaroand, 
to the south-west curvo of the Sir-Dcria. After his death the Greeiau 
dynasty of Bactria appears to have ruled tho country as far north as 
tiic Aral till about 120 years before the comineuceiiient of the Christiaii 
era. [liA(’THiA.] The Greek power north of Hiudu-Kusli was then 
siihv(n*tcd by Scythian invaders from the east, \vli(» in their turn were 
riverthrown by ilie I'arthian kings, about the time of tlic Viirth of our 
iSavioiir. The Purtliiau kings iiitrodueed the worship of fire, of which 
religion traces are still every whei*e to bo met with. Tho early hisiurians 
of the Chiueso remark that iijioii reaching the eouiitry around Lop-Nor 
the Mongol tribes are succeeded by a race with long or ‘ liorso-like* 
farr.^. 'J'he Liip-Nfir continues till the present day the south-east 
frontier of the Turki.'jh race. Tii 13(5*.) the anibassailorri of the younger 
•Instiiiiaii found tho most, powerful of the TurkLli tribo.s seated around 
I lie Altai, and Turkish hordes had puslied their encairi|)ments as far 
west ns the (kisjiJan. When the kalifs succeeded to the Persian 
tliroTK*, iliey foiiml the frontier of Tran extending beyond iSamaroanrl, 
and for a time they ke]it it there. The conquests of the Mongol chiefs 
wJm overthrew the kalifato broke down tliis fi*ont.ior, and ojH*iicd tlic 
way to Hucoessive iucursioiis of nomad liordos fr«>m the east. The 
Jirst princes wlio inheritud the jmwor of Gtmghis-Khau were Mongols; 
but the 'J'urkisli or Tartar Iribos would appear to have pi i'doniitiatiHi 
in their armies. All the Turkish tribes who have plnyctl a conspicuous 
pari, in history embraced at an early period the Moharr.medan religion. 
Of the tribes in Turkistaii, this Kassiiks, who occiiiy the north-western 
atepj)i*H, arc probably tho oldest pisttlors. ^J'ho Little and Middle 
Hordes may bo descendants of those who wandered in this same 
*^*gions in the Gtli century. The Groat Horde, the mountain Kirghiz, 
and the Turks of Chinese Tni*tary, reeeivtcl a rcinforcriTKsnt from the 
Siberian Turks, who submitted to Russia in IGlUi, emigrated from its 
territories in the beginning of the IStli century, and settled among 
thiur indopundciii brethren to the south, '^fhe origin of the name 
Tnrkf»man is difficult to ascertain. I'he Tnrkomnns are the Turkish 
tribes who in the 11th and 12ih centuries crossed the Amu and 
invaded Persia; the name is common to those who still inhabit Turkis- 
taii with many tribes in Persia and tho Ottoman empire, 'fhe Uzbeks 
arc a mixture of the descendants of the Uigur and Naimati, Turki.sh 
trikies who originally inhabited the country from the north-east of 
Lop-Nor to Kashgar, and from Ushi to Khotan, and who ligiire in ite 
annuls of China. They crossed the Sir-Deria in the beginning of the 
1 0th century, and spread terror and desolation wherever they came. 
They are at present masters in Kunduz, Kokand, Bokhara, Khiva, 
and tho oases to the west of Balkh. In the seats of an ancient civilisa- 
tion, such OB Bokhara and others, wo find the Turks of Turkistan 
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raised to tho avorago level of Mohammedan civilisation ; tho nomad 
tribes appear to bo muoli in the sumo slate that their ancestors were 
at the time wlien history ffrst takes notice of thorn. 

TURNTTAM GREEN. [Middufsi-x.] 

TURNHOUT. [A»t\vkiii>.] 

TURRIEKS. [Alices, Basses ] 

TURRIFF. [A BKRDEKNsuinc. J 
TUliSA. [Basilicata.] 

TU RTON. [Lancasuike.] 

TUSCALOOSA. [Alabama.] 

TUSCAN APENNINES. [Apenninks.] 

TUSCANY {l^oscana), a graud-duchy of central Italy, situated 
botwocn tho main ridge of the Apennines and the Mediterranean. 
It is bounclod W. by the sea and the Sardinian torritorios, N. by tho 
duchies of Parma and Modena, and by the States of tho Church, and 
10. and S. by the State.s of tho Church and the MiMliterranean sea. 

Tuscany has a bread tli of about 95 miles from west to oast, from 
the sea-coosb near Leghorn to Borgo San Sepolcro on tho banks of tho 
Upper Tiber, which jiart of tho vullvy of the Tiber belongs to Tusciiiiy, 
There is also a mountainous tract belonging to Tuscany on tho 
northern slope of tho Apenninos, extemliug to within a few miles of 
Faeiiza .aud Forli. This district, which is sty led Rom;i!.^i:i Gran- 
Uucale, contains tho sources and upper course of :i number of htrrams 
which Jlow to\vard.s tho Adriatic. With this exception, tho waters 
of the grand-duchy of Tuscany flow southw’iird to the Mediterranean. 
The principal rivers of Tuscany are, beginning from the north — J, 
tho Magra, which flows through tho Tuscan district of liimigiaiin, 
and afterwards enters the Sardinian state; 2, tlie Screhio, which flows 
through Garfagnana and Lucca ; It, the Amo, wliich, witJi its iiumorouH 
affluciit.s, including the (!!liiaiia, drains more than oiie-thircl of 'I'uscuii}* ; 
4, the Ceeiua, which iirain.s tlie valley of the same iiunie; .5, the 
Oinhrune, the principal river of tlie province of Siena ; G, the Albegiia, 
which Hows for about :tt! miles through tiio southern piirt of the 
Marcminc, and enters tlie sea north of Mount Argentaro ; 7, the Flora, 
which Hows through tho border district of Santa Flora, Pitigliaiio, 
and Sovana, and then outers tho States of the (Hiiircli. 

The tiirritory of Lucca fell to Tuscany in IK 17. | Lucca.] Tlie 

t fraud ! >uchy is divided into compartimeuti, or ]iroviiiccs, as in the 
following table : — 


UniviiKT.s. 


Area in 

Si|uare Miles. 

I'i)])ululi(;M in 
A|>ril, is.’il. 

Flurciiui; . • 


l !,2 in 

T 1 .^,V 0 | 

IjIIUCU 


.MO 

1 

J’iNa . 


1 , 1*1 1 

2:11,17.1 

Kiciui 



JtlOj.'i'l 




221,000 

(trossftu , 


1,7 10 

' ^o,!iso 

J,iv(»riio 



so, 120 

Ml- f>r I'.li.:! . 


!Hi 

21, 

Total 





The Burliico of 'J'u.^cany presents four dillerciit region.^ : — J, tl»e 
higlihinds of the AiwnnineB, which skirt tho grand-duchy on the 
north and north-ea^t : 2, the liilly tract, which forias tho greater part 
of the provineo of Siena, between the valley of the Cliiana on inie 
side and that of tlie Arno on tho otliijr, and which slope.'; on the smiMi- 
W'c.st towanl-s th«^ lowlands of tho Maremiue. Tho Onihronc r()i jn.s 
the principal drain of this exten.sivo platiMii, whicli is iiiLorsccti d by 
rather high ridges, some of which are ran lifi cation. s of the great 
Apennine Ghain, whilst others, like Monte Ainiabi and the iiioiiiilaiiL 
of Radicofani, arc of volcanic formation. The Iowit liill.s are of the 
description called ‘ Subajicnniiie :% tlic great valley of tin; Arno, 
with the latenil valleys of the Chiaiia, .KIs:i, Era, and otlnu* allluciita. 
Tills coiistituU'S the finest, most prodiiclive, and nio.-;t dtni.^cly 
iiihahited part of Tustrany : 4, tho inaritiino plains, or Marcuiiiic. 
The. e four regions are noticed under Akno; Cujana, VaIi i>f ; 
Flouenxt. ; GAitFAUNAXA ; Lucca; Makkmmf.; Pisa; Sik.na. ^kc. 

About oiic-!-ixlh part of the area of Tuscany is iilanti'd with vim s 
and olive-trees; another sixth is cultivated as arable land; nearly 
two-sixths are either forest.s or plantations of chostnut-tri i s, wliicJi 
afford food to the ]>()piilation of tho mnuntainH; nnd nearly as iruurJi 
again is }iasturo land, chielly natural pasture. Then* is a elas-; of 
ieiiant.s who hold their tenements by ‘livollo/ a kind of lifc-e.slato 
for four generations, paying a fixed yearly reub cither in inoiiey or 
kind to the owner. When the fourth gr.ucratioii is about t«i cxjdra, 
tliH contract is often rcuewiMl by mutu.al ngrecuicnt. Hut the mp.st 
common way of letting laud is on the ‘motiiycr * sy.‘«lom, by which 
the farmer finds the soi'd and implements, and gives tho owner half 
tho produce in kind. Tlio landlord stocks the iarin, and a valuiitioii 
is given to the farmer, who is to make all good on leaving. 

Tuscany imports soino corn yearly to supjdy its own coiisum]ition. 
Tho principal articles of produce are wine, oil, of which a ([uautity is 
exported ; nnd silk, wliich is also an article of export both in its raw 
and in its manufactured state. Tho other articles of native produce 
exported arc— fruit of various sorts, lambskins and kidskiiis, potash, 
timber, cork, juniper-borries, marble and alabaster, iron from Elba, 
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borax, nulphur, alum, and aucbovieH, which are fiahcd off the coast. 
Nearly the whole trade of Tuscany with other countries is carried on 
through tho ]mrt of Leghorn, which w also a great mart or excliange 
for all kinds of foi'cign produce. [Ltvohno.] Horned cattle are not 
very iiUTnurous in Tuscany ; the sheep are reckoned at (300,000 ; most 
of the flocks migrate in tlio autumn from tlio highlands to pass the 
winter in the Maremrne. Choeso is mode of ewes* as well as goats* 
milk. Tho common horse is of an infcirior kind ; some stinls how- 
ever keep np a superior breed. The itsscs are strong and fine. Pigs 
arc roared in great number in the woods of the Maremmo, where they 
feed upon aeoriiH. A herd of about 200 camels is kept up on the 
grand-ducal iarin of Sail Itossoru near Pisa, and is said to have beon 
IKirpetuated tlu-re ever since the time of the Crusades. Oame of most 
kintls is abundant. 

The iiiiiierai products arc iron, from the island of Elba, copper, 
lead, marble, Hiilphur, rock-salt, alabaster, sUiim, and sea-salt. 

Tho manufactures of Tuscany consist of woollen-cloths, woollen 
caps for the Levant ; hemp and liacn cloth; thread-silk, and silk-stuflk, 
paper, glass, leather, wax, coral, which is gathered on the coast of 
Jkirhary and worked at Leghorn; iron- ware, alabaster vases and other 
uruaments, china, and dclft-ware. The straw-plat maiiufacburo liiis 
greatly declined. 

The grand-duchy nf Tuscany is divided into compariimeuii, nr 
provinces, each iidiiiiiiistered by a provveditore, or prefect. The 
)iroviiiCtiS at e divided into communes. Each commune is presided over 
by a inuiiiripal olllcor styled guiifaloniere. For the judicial adminis- 
tration theri* is in every coiiimiino a magistrate, called in some places 
vicaric), and in others podcstk; there are primary courts for civil ami 
criminal ulfairs, in each of tlio ]»riiicipal towns; high courts, or courts 
of appeal, at FiortUi(*e and liiicca ; aiul lastly, a supreme court, or 
court of cassation at Flc»rciiee, wliich watches over the whole judici- 
ary adiiiiiiistration. lii commercial affairs there are tribiiuals of 
C’oiiuueiv.e at J'lorencc and Leghorn. A board at Florence directs the 
police of the whole graud-duehy ; there are commissaries of police 
ill the principal towns, and a jiulico-forcc (Sbirri) scattered about 
various points of tin' coiiiitry. 

Tho uiiiitary eHtablishineiit amounts to about iiieti, including 

the police and frontier and coast-guari]. The commercial marine uum- 
hcivd 13211 vessels, of all sizes, carrying 50,17S tons, in 

'I’lie yearly ]iii1ilic revenue of Tuscany amounted iu 1S54 to 

<307,40(1 lire, tho expenditure to S7,0‘.l7,ri00 lire. The income is 
dei'ived chit ily from customs, land-tax, iiicome-lax, stumps, govern- 
ment luouopuly of salt and tobacco, lotteries, ami crown deuicsueM. 
IVovisifiiiH on entering the walled towns i»ay an ‘octroi,* or duty, jit 
the gates, us in l*Vance. 

'J'he gnind-diiko of Tii.icaiiy is an independent sovereign. lie is 
absolute, but he governs uccoriliiig to the est^iblidhed laws, cUHtoiiis, 
aiul ]>recc'dents ; he is assisted by a uiiuistry and a council of state, 
coin|i<ised of his si'cretaries of state. He keeps charges il'affaires at 
the courts of Austrin, France, and the Forte. At the other courts he 
is reiireseiiit'd by tlic im])erial minister of Austria. Tuscan consuls 
are a])puinti d to all the ]iriiicipal xiurts of Kuropc, the Levant, and 
America. 

The Homan (!!atho1ic is the established religion of Tuscany, and is 
professed by all Tuscan Hubjects, with the exception of the Jewish 
population, whicii amounts to about 7u00 individuals, chiefly at 
Lt'gliuru and Florence. Foreigners of other Christian couiniuutons 
arc tulcrulcd, but proselytisui among the subjects of the grand-duke 
is piini.s1icd. The ciiurch cstahlishmeut of Tuscany consists of four 
archbishops (Florence, Lucca, Visa, aud Sie.nii) and about twenty 
bisht ps. There arc many collegiate churches, besides cathedrals, 
about 2(30 convents and monasteries, luul about 00 couservatorj, or 
hdiiscs fur female education attached to convents, under the direction 
of nuns. The regular and secular clergy nundier about 15,000. 

There are grtUiimar schools at Florence, aud all the other principal 
towns. Tlicy are kept by the fathers of the Sculupian order (Scholarum 
Fiiirutii), and arc attcndc^l by about 2500 students : the Jiistructiou is 
graliiitouH. There are lie.^'idos Ciillcgj Cunvitti, or schools for boarders, 
U.H \v(.>ll as fur day students, iu most of tho towns, and attended by 
above lUDO studeuts; they are mostly uinler the direction of the same 
ordi.T, who are the chief iustniutuiw of the Tuscan youth. In every 
diocese there is at least one clerical seminary for those who study for 
the church, and several of them also admit external or day students. 
Lastly*, the two universities of I*isa aud Sioirn are attended, tho former 
by about 550 students, the latter by about one-half that number. 
Kach of theses universities has four faculties — diviuity, jurisprudence, 
uiediciiio and surgery, and tho jihysicu-mathcmaticul Bcicnces — and 
confers degrees iu each of these faculties. 

Female education is afibrded by tlie Consorvatorj, or boarding- 
schools, which are directed by iiuiiH. There is one or mure of these 
establishments iu cveiy town. Several of them have nb the same time 
a diarity day-school for poor girls. In Florence aud other principsd 
towns there arc Educatorj, or houses of education attached to several 
convents for ladies of the higher classes, who have the assistance of 
able teachers and professors. That of IVAununciuta at Florence is 
oiu; of the best ; it contains generally about 100 pupils, and the expense 
of each is about 100/. sterling a year. The system of domestic instruc- 
tion is aho common among the rich. For the general education of the 


people there is a primary school in every commune of Tuscany; a 
secondary sehuul in every town with a population of 4000 ; and 
lyceums in Florence, Lucca, Leghorn, I'lsa, Siena, aud Arezzo. Private 
instruction is free, but subjisct to government inspection. The public 
schools are under the care of a minister of instruction ; religious 
teiichiiig is in the bands of tho clergy. Among tho special schools we 
must mention the Acadcfriy of the Fine Arts at Fiorenoe, and the 
College of Medicine and Surgery attached to the hospital of Santa 
Maria Nuova in the same city. The education of youths of noble 
families is generally pursued at the ool legos ft>r tho nobility, the priu- 
cifMil of which is the UollngioTolomei at Siena, diracted by tbo Scolopiau 
fathers. The Tuscan nobility lias produced in All ages men distinguished 
for learning, and for their patronage of loaniiiig. Owing to the dif- 
fusion of education, industry, aud comiiierco, and to the thrifty habits 
of tho iicople, aud the subdivision of property, the middle classes are 
more numerous and have more iiiAuenco in Tuscany than in otlier 
parts of Italy ; the mercantile class enjoys great consideration. 

Charitable iustitiiLions are numerous, including hospitals fur tho 
infirm, foundling hospitals, orphan aHylums, workhouses, monti-di- 
pielii, iuiiiut iiBylums, aud societies of charitable porsoiis who assist tUn 
sick poor, relievo prisontirs, give ]iorbiuus to gii'ls being married, 
aflurd instruction to children, distribute clothes and other necossarii\s 
to the indigent, and bury the dead. The Jewish population ul 
Leghorn have their owm charitable institiitious aud schools. 

Tho jirincipal states of liliirope aud AiuerJca liave reprosentativas 
at Flor<‘Uce, and cuiisiils from all the great cuiuniercial nations and 
cities of the Christian world riMide in Leghorn. Jiailways euiiiif'cl 
Fiorenoe with Pisa— one running tlmnigli l*istoja and Lucca, the other 
through Eiiipoli and Pontedera. From Pisa a line runs down the coast 
to Leghorn, aud from Em]>oU another line runs south-east to Siena. 
Bteatners ply from Leghorn to aples, MiU'scillc, aud other poi’ts of 
the Mediterranean. 

Jlisturi /, — A sketcli of the ancient history of tho country is given 
under Ft It u ill A. After the fall of tho Western Empire, Etruria became 
a ju'ovinee of the kingdom of the Goths, and afterwards of the l.mi- 
gobat'ilH. Under the Lungobaivls it was divided into Tuscia Jlegui, 
wliich included the duchies of Lucca, Florence, and CAiisium ; uinl 
Tuscia Longoboi'dorum, whieh comprised the duchy of Castro, the 
present pa]>al pruviucu of Viterbo. Gradually the name of Tuscia, or 
Tuscany, bocanio restricted to the former division only. Under 
Charlcmiignc and liis Hiiccessors Tuscany was administered by mar- 
quises, from whom was desccndiul Matilda, daughter of Count 
Jluuifacc HI., who tiurliig a long life was a strenuous supporter of 
the Holy Sec against the Gorman empci'ors, and oiineheil it by 
large donations of tiTritory. Matilda died iu 1115, leaving no issue, 
and the Bcries of the marquises of I'liscany ended with her ; i'ur 
though the emperors of Germany oh kings of Italy continued for a 
time to appoint imperial vicars in Tuscany, their authority was lit lie 
more than nominal, as thi'. re[iubiics of Flurouce, Pisa, Siena, Ari‘/,/.(i, 
l*istoju, and Jm ecu divided tjie country among thorn. | Fj.unKNi.'i: ; 
i*isA; Siena.] Florence, having conquered Plan, became tho ))re- 
dominaut power iu Tuscany. After the full of the republic iu I5oU, 
Charles V. sqipoiiited Alessandro de’ Medici, an illegitimate son of 
Lorenzo, duke of IJrbinu, to be duke of Florence. Alessandro waa 
murdered by his cousin Loreiizino de* Medici iu January 15.37 ; but 
tho i»arty of the Alcdiei, headed by (juicciardiiii, the historian, pre- 
clainiod Cosmo de' Medici, son of Giovanni. Cosmo was the founder 
of the grnud-dueal dynasty of 'ru.seauy, having uiiiteil Siena to his 
other <lomiuious. 

1574. (*osmo died, and was succeeded by hia son Francis I. InSV. 
Francis died without issue, uui.1 was aucceeded by his biuther Fer- 
cliuaud 1., who was the great benefactor of Leghorn. KiUll. FerdiuaiiJ 
tiled, and was succeeded by hia aou Cosmo 11., who, in defending the 
coast against the llarbary corsairs, obtained various succesaea at sea. 
1(321. Cosmo Tl. tlied, and wms succeeded by hia sou Ferdinand ll-» 
w hose long reign was an age of decline forTuacaiiy. 1070. Ferdinaiul 
was succeeded by hia' aou (.'osiiiu 111., under wliom the cunditiun of 
Tuacany continued to decliue. 1T2J. Cosmo was succeeded by liis 
sou Gian Gostono, a dehauchoe, who died without issue, and with him 
ended the grand-ducal dynasty of MedicL He was succeeded, accord- 
ing to an agreement between the great powers, by Francis, duke of 
Lorraine and Par, whuao territories were given to Stanislas l.cczinaki 
(ex-kiiig of Poland). Francis married the archduchess Maria Thurosiii 
daughter and heiress of Charles VI. of Austria, eiiqieror of Germany- 
Tuacany was governed by a regency, while Francis and Mai*ia Theresa 
resided chicily at Vienna. 

17(35. Francis II. of Tuscany and I. of Germany died. Ilia eldest 
sou Joseph succeeded him as emperor of Germany, and his second son 
Leopold succeeded him as grand-duke of Tuacany. The reign of 
Leopold 1. will over be moiuorable iu tho history of Tuacany aa a 
period of revival of industry aud jirosperity, of improvement in every 
department of administration, of order, peace, and an enlightened 
legiblation. 

17U0. Le3]>old having succeeded hia brother Joseph II. as emi>eror 
of Germany aud aovereigu of the Austrian dominions, and hia eldest 
sou Francis being thereby hereditary prince of the Austrian monarchy, 
tho grand-ducal croivu of Tuacany devolved upon hia second son, 
Ferdiuoud 111., who followed tho wise and liberal s^'stom of aduunis- 
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tratioD pursued by Lia father. In the war of the French revolution 
he Btrove to remain neutral, but Rouaparte (1790) diarogarded the 
ueutrality of Tiiacany. The grand-duke however rotaineil a precariona 
oosseasion of Tuacany till 1799, when the French Kxccutivo Directory 
onloroil the occupation of Tuscany by its troops, and the gmud-duke 
obliged to withdraw to Germany. By the peace of Ijuiieville 
(18(11), between hYance and Aiiatriap Ferdinand renounced Tuscany, 
wliicli Bonapai-te gave to Don Ludovico Bourbon, hereditiiiy prince of 
Tariua, with the name of * kingdom of Etruria.’ In 180;i Ludovico 
died, and his widow, Maida Luiaa of Spain, became regent of Tuscany 
ill the name of her aou, a minor. 

In 1808 Napoleon 1. united Tuacany to the French empire, of which 
if formed three new departments, Arno, Ombronu, and Mediterraiido. 
Napoleon's ainter Eliza, the princess Baciocchi, was placed at the head 
(if the aduiinisiration, with the title of Qrand-Duchess. In 1814 
however Tuscany was occupied by the allied troops iii the name of 
Fciilinaud ill., who returned to Florence in September. 

Iblfi. The congress of Vienna couhrmed the posseHsioii of Tuscany 
to the grand-duke Ferdinand and hia auccessurs, and uunoxed to it the 
whole of the ialand of Elba, and some other terriloriea. To Maria 
Jjuisii, ex-queen of Etruria, as guardian of her aou, was assigned the 
iliieliy of Lucca, to revert to Tuacany on the di*atli of the arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa of Austria. This event took place in 1S47, and 
Jjiicca lias siuCIi been incorporated with Tuscany. 

Ferdinand, after liis restoration, applied himself to the iiiternid 
itiiprovcnieut of his territories, CH])cci.‘illy by tlio dniiiiagc of the Viil 
di Chiuiiu and the Vul di Niovoic. Ho died in 1824, and was succeeded 
by Lis son Leopold II. I'he new graud-duku continued the system of 
jirogrcssivo improvement by dniiiiiiig the marsh of Castiglionc and 
other marshes which corrupted the atmosphere of the Marcmmc, 
opening new roads, embanking rivers, extending the privileges of a 
iioe port to the suburbs of Lcgliorti, siijiplying that important town 
with whulesoiiie water by means of iiu aqueduct, and by otlier 
measures id' like utilit 3 ^ Jle alvo reformed the judieiary adminis- 
tiatiou, establisluMl new tribunals, encouraged )Kj|)ular education as 
well as scientific instruction, and issued several iiKeful legislative and 
eooiiuuiicul enactments. Ttiscaiiy, under his rule, continued to be tbo 
liap[iie.>t, quietest, and most free country in Italy till 1848. In the 
iitiarchicai tempest that followed the French revolution of 18 18, the 
gnuul-dukc wms obligml to (ly from his states, and a repiiblici >vas 
i stablished for a time in Florence. In tlie following year ht»wevrr 
Ferdinand was rt!st.ored to his slates by the Austrian army, which 
c.oiitinued to occupy the country for several 3 '<»irs. Since his rcstora- 
Lion, the graiid-iluke Lcopidd hu'f greatly abridged the political 
itrivilcges of his subjects. 

TUSrLLlIM. 1 FiiASiJATl. I 
TUTRUli V. [STArKoitiiSiiiiii;. j 
i JX 1 '\ )i ID. I N oTTi.N o 11 AMSII 1 1 ; j | 

TU.KTJ.A. [Mi:xuo.J 
TUY- [(lAi.iCLv, Spanish.] 

TIJZ, LAKE. [A.natoma.J 
TIJZLA. [UosMA.J 
T W E E 1 ). [ lii:n w lu Ksii i uk. | 

'l\VEEl)M(.)UTiI. [I5 i;iiw!01v.1 

TWER, a government of Great Russia, is sitiiabid between Sfi" and 
f'S *17' N. lat., 81" 4(i' and 88" 20' E, long. It is boiindcd N. by 
Kovogorod, E. by Yaro;d!iv ami Whidiiiiir, S. by JMoscow and Smolensk, 
and \V. by IVskow. The area is 2o,880 square miles; the population 
ill J8iG amounted to 1,827,700. This goveriiiiieut, es])ccially the 
iiortlierii part, is an edevated table-laud ; there are no uiuuutains, the 
Wulkmial'y h’orest, which <iovers the greater part of tlie circle of 
Ostuselikuw, is but a range of hills, in which liowcver many rivers 
have their source, among which is the Volga. This chain rests on 
limestone, and consists almost eutiivly of an iin]ieiietrable furc.st, hi 
which there are extensive iiiorasses ; some oflscts extend into Iho neigh- 
bouring couiitiy, which 01*0 scarcely more elevated than the banks of 
tin; river. Besides the Volga, which beemiies navigable before it passes 
into the govcrnuient of Yaroslav, there are niinu‘roiiH rivers, the chief 
of which are the Dwina, the Wiisugn, the Twerza, the Scstra, the 
SiMclia, and the Mologa. The canal of 'W'ysclinci-Wolutschok iiiiites 
tlie Viilga and the Neva. Tliei'e are many lakes ; the most considcniblc 
is the Seliger, which covers an urea of 7t> square miles. The climate 
is healtliy, but viu-iublc. The rivers generally freeze, by the beginning of 
December and tliuw towards the end of March. Agricultui'e anil cattle 
breeding are the general occupations of the inhabitants. The soil is 
poor, and the )iroduce is scarcely more than suflicietil fur the homo con- 
Hiuiiptiou. Rye, boi'loy, and oats are cultivated, but little wheat. Much 
tlax and hemp oi'e grown. Fruit is scarce. Timber is very iiiie and 
abundant. Bears, wolves, foxes, badgers, and martens are numerous ; 
ll«h arc very plentiful. The population consists almost wholly of Rus- 
siaiiH. Kxcejit in the towns there are no manurocturcs. Many bands ui'e 
(employed in the country in the sa wing-mills, brick-kilns, ship-building, 
and in land and water carriage. The traiiHit trade between the southern 
u'ovinces and the Baltic ports and St. Petersburg is important. 

The eliiuf town, ^Wr, is situated in 6G" 52’ N. lat., 48' E. long., 
on the right bank of the Volga, which is here joined by the Twerza 
and the Tmuka : population 24,000. Twer is surrounded with iMillisados, 
^vhich ore closed by barriers, and consists of thi'ue parts : the fortress 
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lying between the Volga and the Tinaka, wliich ia surrounded with a 
rampart; tho city, which is divided by the rivers iuto four parts, 
united by three bridges ; and tho suburb. After a great fire in 1768, 
the emin’css Catherine 11. caused it to be rebuilt in its present regular 
form. There arc in the city a cathedral, 28 churches, 2 convents, a 
bazaar (which contaius 400 shops), a palace, a theatre, a foundling 
asylum, au hospital, and various establishments for education, among 
which are a gymnasium, a school for 120 young noblemen, and an eccle- 
siastical seminary for 700 students, who are instructed in tho sciences 
and tho classics. The inhabitants manufacture linen, leather, hard- 
ware, and caudles, and carry on an extensive trade. 

Among the other towns ai*e--AV/<cic-U7acZ/iif7V, population 10,000; 
lorsckol', 15,000; Wischnei-Wolst^fchol’^ 0500; Ontfuchkoifff G500 ; and 
Kuitchin^ 4000. 

TWERTO N. [SoM RllSKTf^H 1 K li.l 
TWICKENHAM. [Mii>i>Li.aKx.) 

TWYFOlia [ITamisiiiui:.] 

TYLDESLEY. f LANCASin kk.] 

TY'NKMOU'ni, Northumberland, a village, and tho seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Tynuinouth, is Hituated on the left hank 
of the river Tyne near its mouth, in 55" 1/ N. lat, 1" 25' W. long., 
distant 8 inilos E. by N. from NcwcaHtlo, 280 luilos N.N.W, from 
Loudon by road, and 287 miles by the Gn'ut Nortluu'ii and York 
Newcastle and Berwick railways. The ]>opulatioii of the township of 
Tyneinoutli in 1851 was 14,498 ; that of tho parliamentary and 
municipal borough, wlis 29,170 in 1851. Tho living of Tyneinoutli 
is 11 vicarage, with the curacy of North Shields annexed, in tho arch- 
doacunry of Northumberland and diocese of Diirliam. 'ryncmoutii 
I’oor-liUW Union contains 24 jiarishes and townshijii^ with an urea of 
89,787 acres, and a population in 1851 of 61,248. 

Tynemouth Castle occupies a ]icniusula on the left bank of the 
mouth of the Tyne, lu the time of William the (hnupiLTor, tho 
peninsula wa'^ inclosed on the land side by a wall and a dilcli ; tho 
place w'as aftorwaixls mure comidetfily fortified, aud wim known us 
Tynemouth Castle. The castle was taken from tho Uoyiilists in 
1G44, by the Scotch. .It Wiis restored and gsirrlsoiicd by the Par- 
liament, but iho gurrisuu Laving revolted, the place was stormed by 
a [larliamciitary force fruia Newcastle, under Sir Arthur llazelrig. 
The gateway tower of the castle on the west or laiitl side is in 
toleniidy good condition, aud the circuit of the walls appears to bo 
entire. 'I'herc arc consiilerablc remains of tlic priory church. It was 
used US tlie parish church until the time of Charles IL, when anew 
church was built at North Shields, distant a mile to tho w^est. Thci'c 
are also a chapel of case and a chapel for Wesleyan MotlnMlists. A 
lighthouse and some othiu* modern buildings are witliin tlie area of 
iho castle; and near it is a fort to command the entmnuo of tliu 
rivrr. The village of Tynemouth consists chiefly of one long street. 
Rope-niukiug is carried on. The place is much I'csorLcd to in the 
bathing seusou. 'J'hc:re are here a Natural History society and a 
savings bank. A liousc of correction is at Tynemouth. 

TYRE. tTvuiJs.J 

TYROL, a crownlaiid of Austria, lies between 45*^ 40' and 47*' 44' 
N. bit., 9" 82' and 12" 55' K. long. «»ii tho west of Tyrol thei*e is a 
|)ortion of Austrian ltul 3 ' and of Switzerland, from which it is divided 
by an unintcrriipLcd chain of high inuuutaius [Switzeuland]. and tlie 
Rhine. On tho north of tho Tyrol is Bavaria ; on this frontier also 
there are high njouiibiiiis. East of the Tyrol oi'c tho Austrian provinces 
of Austria and Illyria, from which it is chiefiy divided by the conti- 
nuous ranges which separate the river basins of the Suiza and Drau 
from those of the Inn aud ELsach; only a small portion of tho basin 
of the Drau is included in tlic Tj’rul. The mountains which on tho 
south si jiarato tho 'Tyrol from Ital^' are frefjuciitly interrupted by 
streams, which esca]>e from the mountain region of the Tyrol by very 
narrow valleys. 

'The cruwulaud iiieliules tho Voraribcrg, and is divided into 4 circles, 
75 arroiidisHeuii iits, and 1098 communes. The area and population 
of the circles are os follows, according to ofiiciul returns iiublished in 
Vienna in 185-1 : - 


\ CiruU'H. 

.\rroiiiliHSi'ineiits. 

Area in Sij. AUIom. 

roimlutioii in lHa4. 

' liiDKbruck . 

lU 


215,153 

: ISrixcn 

2:J 


217,577 

• Trent . . 

27 

2,404 

:J 2.1.1 .SO 

• Itregrnz 

a 

S)R7 

102,.j0(> ! 

j 

' Total . 

i 

7;> 

11 , 1:1 

85S,422 ■ j 


Tho Tyrol is much 11101*0 mountainous than Switzerland. On^ihird 
of Switzerland is an undulating or hilly plain, hut the 'Tyrol, with tho 
exception of a comparatively small tract, is covered with high moun- 
tain musses, on which a great number of summits rise above tho 
suow-liiie and are surrounded by cxteii.sive glaciers. Level tracts, 
admitting of cultivation with tlie plough, are found only on the bunks 
of the rivers, where the^r somotiinos attain a width oi a mile, and 111 a 
few places more, but they are usiuilly not more than half a mile wide. 
Ail these tracts taken together do not cover onc-teiith of tho surface 
of tho country; nine-tenths ui'o occupied by tho higher and lower 
mountain mosses of tho Alps. 
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The Tyrolese Alps form the eastern xiortion of the Central or 
Rhsctian Alps. The most elevated parts lie along the western boun- 
dary -line, south of the Inn llivei'i and in the great chain wliicli runs 
through the country from west to east, dividing the watei's which run 
northward to the Danube, from thuse that Jdw southward to tho 
Adriatic, or eastward to the river Dr.au. Tlio western chain runs 
uuinterniptedly from the Luke of Jdro to tlio Drtler Spitz. South of 
46^' 8' N. lat. it probably does not exci.'ed 7000 feet aiiove the soa-levcl. 
But near 4G'^ 8' N. iat. it rises in Monte Adatnello to more than 
11,000 feet, and from this suinuiil to tho Ortler Spitz (40" 30' M.lat.); 
hardly any portion of the range is free from snow even in the latter 
part of the summer. The general elevation of this raiigi; probably 
exceeds 9000 feet above the sea. The Ortler Spitz is the highest 
summit of the Rhiutiau Al]>s, being 12,8rf.*) feet above the sea. it is 
sumiiiiiiled by other sumiuits, and is always covered with snow. 

Tlu? deep and wide? valley of the Upjier Etsch (Adige), called 
Viiitscligau, separates the mountain masses of the <.)rtler Spitz from 
the iiioiintain range which tniveives the Tyrol from west to east. This 
mugc is divided into two high and elevated mountain masses, which 
are divided by a largo and wide depression, which occurs near 11" 30' 
K long., and through which the road over tho Brenueir passes from 
Germany b) Italy. The inuniitain i*egiou west of this road coiiHists of 
two extensive and very elevated mountain masses, which arc connected 
by a liigh ridge. The western mouiitnin mass is called the luountaiup 
of the Platoy Kiigl, or of tlu; Great Oetzthaler Ferner, and tho eastern 
IK named the mountains of the AVinacher Fenic^r. The moiintaiiiK of 
tho I’latcy Kftgl occupy nearly the whole c(MJiitr3' hetwevn the Inn 
and tho Aclien, a H}).‘ice of nearly 30 miles from south to north, and 
20 miles from west to east. A considerahlo ])ortioii of this tract is 
always covered 'ivith snow, from which rise numerous pinnacles, atiiong 
which the liighest are Mount Oebatsch, 12,27fi feet; the Siniilauu 
Spitz, 11, 8.^19 feet; and tlie Great Oetzthaler Fernor, 10,434 feet above 
the stMi-levtd. This is one of the inoKt hrokfui ]iortioiis of the Alps, 
and the snowy masses are furrowed by only two deep and very narrow 
valleys. 'J’hc mountains of the Wiiiachtr Ferner, or the east€;m part 
of the n^gion, aiv connected with those of the Tlabiy Kdgl by a high 
and narrow' ridge, which only in a few places i-j free from snow in 
summer. Tho NN’inaeher klouii tains also rise above the snow'-liiie, but 
the mass is less extensive than that of the lUatey Ivdgl. Bovcral 
summits rise above 10,0(:() feet, among which are the Kitzkamp, the 
AVinacber Foriier, the AVinter Stubeii, and the llock Ki»gL 

^J'he ileprcssion which occui's east of the AViiiaclier Mountains is of 
couBulcrublc extent, for no summit always covered with snow occurs 
hi a space extending more than 18 iniles from we.st to oast. No sum- 
mit of this part of the Tyrolian Alps probalily exceeds 7GU0 fi/et in 
height ; and in the middle, near 11' 30' E. long., it sinks much hm^er : 
the road from Innsbruck to Trent, ovtM- llie J!r»:niu*r, is at its liighest 
level (47" K. lat.) not more than 4374 feet above the sc a-levcl. This 
is the lowest inouiilain-ro:id acro.'-s the Al]is, and Ims accordingly 
hecotne the most freciuentcd line of commercial intercourse between 
Germany and Italy. Innsbruck is about Jirjp mid Trent 9li0 feet 
above the seadevel. 

Fust of the Jlrenner the most «!le,vated masses of the Tyrolian Alps 
eoiKstitute an elcvaU-ii ground running from w’cst to east. Towards 
its eastci'n extremity this high tract constitutes the boundary between 
the Tyrol and the district of Salzaeh in Austria. It contains an 
almost uiiiuterriiptod scries of snow-capped mountaius. The highest 
sumniits appear to be the Schwai'zeusiein, tlie Drci Hcrrn Spitz, and 
the Gross Glockncr, which rises to 12,438 feet above the sea-level. 

On tho north-west and north of the mountain region hitherto 
noticed, and separated from them by the valley of the Inn River, 
extends another range, eoiitaining the. sonrees of the rivers Lech and 
Isar, which (lesca'ini from it northward, and center tlie FJaiii c»f 
Bavaria. Jii tliis i-ange only a few summits rise above the siiow-liiic. 
The highest arc the Arlberg, which i.s 10,2»>0 feet, and the Great 
Solstcin, which is 9702 feet above tlie sca-lcvel. AVest of the last- 
iiieiitluucd summit runs the roa>l which kads from the riain of 
Jktvaria to Innsbruck. 

Tln! mountains which lill up the soiLlli-castcrn portion of the Tyrol 
arc called the Ganiic Alps, 'J'hey hegin on the south- W'cst, on the 
banks of the Ktsch, Jiorth-west of A’^eroiia, and extend yiartly within 
the Tyrol, and partly on its boumlary-liue w'itli the Lombardo- Vcuelluu 
kingdom, in a noi-th-i.-asiern direction to the source of the river Druu, 
where they turn tu the east uiul leave the '^I'j’rol. Very few Hummits 
of this extensive inoutiiiiin region roach the snow-line. The most 
elevated is Monte Marmolata, which rises to 11,500 feet above the 
sea-levol. The coiineclion betaveeu this rstuge and the Eastern 
Tyrolian Alps is formed by a moderately elcvuied and narrow ridge, 
which occurs near 12 ' 12' E. long., and Bepajpates the sources of the 
Drau, which ilows eastward, from those of the river Jiienz, which 
runs westwanl and joins the EiaacL at brixeii. On the north this 
ridge is connected with tho extensive snow masses and glaciers which 
occur south of the Droi Herrxi Hpitz. Over this ridge runs the road 
which conneeU the Tyrol with Austria, running from iirixen to Lieuz 
and Illyria. From this another road branches off at Tobluch to the 
southward, which leads over the rentelstcincr l*ass to Treviso and 
Venice. 

The mounbiin road over Monte Stilvio, or the Stilfsorjoch, was 


constructed by the Austrian government between 1820 and 1825, for 
the purpose of establishing a direct communication between ’ thn 
Tyrol and the A'alteliue. This road passes over the elevated and snow- 
covered mountain inossoB which lie north-west of tho Ortler Spti^ 
and its highest level rises to 9174 feet above tho sea, or nearly 1,000 
feet above the snow-line. It is the loftiest carriage-road in Europe • 
but it has been abandoned fur a new road constructed since is.'i;] 
through the defile of Tounle, tho highest part of which is only 3250 
feet above the sca-leveh The old road over the Stilvio, besides being 
exposed to avalanches, was often impassable for months on account of 
the snow. 

Tho lorgrst rivers of the Tyrol are the Inn [Austhia, vol. i. col, 71 9 1 
and the Auioi:, or Ji^tseb. The Inn enters the Tyrol by a very narrow 
valley at k'instermiinz. Its course within tho Tyrol is about 100 iniloK. 
and it becomes navigable for small river-boats at Ttdfs, about 20 milcH 
above Inusbruck, aud for larger river-boats at Hall, about 8 miles below 
Innsbruck. Below Rufstein it leaves the Tyrol and enters Jiavari.n 
Tiie Etsch runs cast-aouth-east, and after its junction with the hasiu-l] 
below Bolzcn, southward, and liere begins to be navigated. At llor- 
ghotto it leaves the Tyrol and enters Austrian Italy. Tho navigation 
of these rivoivs is dilUcult, and frecpieutly iutorriipted by their rajfidity, 
especially after the melting of the snow in the luountoiiis. 

As a groat portion of the country, firobably one-tenth, is nlwavN 
covered with Know, wliilst its most Kouthcrii valleys ^ro hardly 
feet above tlie b<ui level, tin* climate of the Tyrol must differ greativ 
in dilferont places. At luiiMVjruek the ineuii teinperabiire of tliV 
winter is 30V/' Fain*., and tliat of tho summer is 01 ’V The mean 
annual ieni|a>rature is •19'', or one degree less than at Ijondoii. At 
Trent tlie mean animal tcuipcraiuro is 53' . 

All those parts which on the north are 7500 feet, and on the kouII. 
8;i00 leet above tiu! sea-level, ai*o always covered with snow. Lown- 
dowu, to an elevation of 0000 feet above the sea, hiiow is found all tin- 
year round in jilaces which are not inueli (.^xjxisod to tlie sun, but in 
other places the declivities of tho mountains are covered with gnis.', 
and llowers. In the region between (iltOO and 5l»00 feet trees d(i mil 
grow, but there arc Koiiie bushes, between which the soil is eovt*ri .1 
with grass that serves for pasture during two or three moiiUirt in 
Bumnier. There are no houses inhabited all the year muiid at tlij ; 
elevation. Fir-tieeH oeonr only at an elevation of between 5000 ami 
•lOUU feet, wlierc a few permanout habitations are ibnml, and sonic 
potatoes and vigotablcs aro cultivated. Tho winter lasts in this 
region eight or nine months. Agriculture is curried «)n witli sucee.'K 
in all places below 4OU0 feet. Rye aud barley arc grown, and potatcn‘.< 
to a cons ill era blc extent. Apple- ami ]ioar-trees sueceetl at, the eh'va 
tiou ol -JUOO leel, but plum- trees only up to 3800 feet, and waliiut.- 
tiviK t<i 3000 k*ei. The beech i.-; Ibuml between 3090 and 4000 feet, 
and the oak between 18U0 aiul 3U0U feet above the sea-lcvi!!. Whent 
does Jiut succeed above 30UU feci, and vines onl\» beUvocn 800 ami 
1800 feet. 

In the lyrol, owing to the great uncvennc.ss of tho surface, the air 
i.** in coutiiiual motion, and a calm ilay is a rare occurrence. Tin* 
Koiithurn winds arc much feared on account of tlm elfcet that they 
pruduce on the health, especially in the so iithorn valleys. They lU'* 
most frcijueiiL towards the c?nd of Kuninier and in the hegiuiiing of 
autumn, and dissolve in a few hours an imTiicnse ipiaiitity of snow, 
and the volume of water which k thus cuuveycd to tho rivers pro- 
duces exteiiHive iiiundatiuiis in some ]).«.i'tH of the valleys. 'J'ho mo.-'l 
fertile hinds are in the valleys of the inn aud ul‘ the Etscli ; the valli'y 
of the Etsch is the most fruitful. 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats are cultivated wdien; the cliinaic or 
stony soil is not uutavourablc. in some ]iarts huekw'heat is gi’own to 
a great extent. Millet is also grown, iiidiau com is the prim.ipai 
object of ugricultiire in tin? valleys on the horilor of Italy. Hops 
grow wild in the southern districts, wlif*rt^ also iohaecu is grow'ii. 
Flax and lieinp are cultivated. Fruit-trocs ahouml in the southern 
valleys, ami large f|uatitibicH of fruits are exported to Bavaria. Near 
Trent arc jilauiatious of lig-trees, aud at Roveredo cliestiiiits arc very 
coxumon. Jn these jiarts are also jilantations of olive-trees and iiiiil- 
berry-ti'ees. A considerable ipiaiitity of silk is annually colled ed. 
Gii the northern shores of the Dago <li Guanla are plantations d' 
oranges, whose fruits get quite ripe. Wine is made in large quaii- 
titic.s, and some sort.s are very good, but they do not keep. 

Cattle are of middling size aud uiiinorous : horses are less'abiindaiit, 
and better for the dniught than for the saddle. iSheep and goats are 
very iiumcixnis, but pigs are not much kept. There are ohamois, 
hares, marmuls, partridges, and some large birds of prey, especially 
eagles. 

Tho minerals aro gold, silver, copper, load, ii'on, calamine, coal, 
aud ruck-salt, iiiiiies of wiiich are worked near //a//, about eight 
miles below Innsbruck. in the southern districts there is a vain- 
able kind of marble, resembliug that of Carrara, which is much 
worked. * 

A1 awfacinrcB and 7'?’adc.— l^oiigh the inhabitants have a remark- 
able talent f ir mechanical arts, tlie Tyrol is not a manufacturing 
country. Tho chief industrial products, which aro mostly designed 
for home coDsumptiou, arc ilaxeii-yani, linen, knit-caps and stockings, 
baskets, straw-hats, aud wooden wore. The transit trade is consider- 
able, and it is luucli facilitated by tho admirable new roads. Besides 
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■1000 luhabitiiiitSi ft catUedl'al, a bishop's puloco, aud Boiiio iron- luid 
sicel-works. 


the export of the natural productions of the country, tbouRand.-^ of tiie 
inj^iibitants annually migrate as pedlars or hawkers, with gloves, carpets, 

(•ai viug>< hi wood, and engravings. The Tyrolnse have a rrmarkalilo 
t'lleiit for the fine arts. Kncllor nnd Angelica Kauffman were natives 
of the Tyrol. Education is gcncnilly diffused among the population. 
l<'iir higher education the crowuland bad a univcr«^ity at Innsbruck, 

Hiiporior schools, 7 infant schools, and 3300 ]iopular schools iu 
IS17. Charitable institutions are numerous and well conducted. 

Of the inhabitants about 000,00(» ore of German descent; the 
remainder are Italians. They are all Homan Catholics. 

'J'lio Tyrolese are honest, frank, with a very iudo])cndeiit spirit and 
;i strong attachment to their native land. They arc especially dis- 
iinguished by their devoted attachment to the house of Austria. 

Tliey ai**^ fond of the chose and of manly games, nnd arc a poetical 
and iiiusicol people. The German paii; of the population which 
occiijiicB the northern parts of the Tyrol is tniich given to drinking, 
pmokiiigf and lighting; aud frays, often attended with the infliction 
of dangerous wounds, are more iiiinierotis in the Tyrol than in nil the 
other ]iroviiices of the empire together. I'he inhabiliints of Southern 
'i'vrol hove more of the Italian in their manners, language, and dress. 

— In ancient times the Tyrol formed part of Rluctia, and teqi 
Avas subdued by the Romans in the reign of Augustus. After being 
ravagi;d by successive hordes of barbarians, it w>is divided inttj several 
petty lordships, all of which acknowledged the supromacy of tins dukes 
of liavario. In the 12tli century the. Tyrolese became inimediatn 
.-nibiccts of tlio empire*, and tJio potty lordsliijis were absorbed under 
two heads : the two families being united by marriage, tlie country 
wa.-^ goviTUod by one sovereign, the last of whom dying in 1335, left 
dimgider, Margai-et Maultaschc, who made over her dominions to 
lior cousin:^, the dukes of Austria. Austria, after having remained in 
jiiifsaessii)!! of it several centuries, was c<mipeUed to code it by the 
|n*;ice of IVefiburg, in 1S05, to Jlavarin. The ]v;oj)le, disssitisiied with 
tins cliiuige of masters, ros<i in arms iu ISOP under Andreas Tlofer; but 
Die great ilisasters of Austria left iheiii without Rup]»ort, and tlie 
emnitry was again occupied by tlie Frcjiicb and Ravariaud, in whose 
]i(jsst?ssion it remained till J814, when, to the great joy of tlie p(>o}»lo, 
tin y Avere restored to the tlom inion of Austria, and reiustntod in all 
tiu’ir ancient, privileges. 

Tow tin, — JiniAhruck, the capital, forms tbe subject, of a separate 
flNNSimuoK.”] Trent is siiiiat« «l on tbe ii.avigsilde river A<ligo, 
jii ;i beautiful aud fei-t’de valley, wliieh is suiTf>unde.(i wit.b liigli moun- 
i;uiis. 'fbe bouses are very liigb, witJi Jbit roofs; the streets tolerably 
wide, and w<dl paved with broad II. 'g pavement for juMlestrians. There 
jiif insiuy hand-amie buildings iu the cit.>, aud some eluirches wortliy 
i.r notice. Among tbe former ari’. llui theatre, the epi.-copal palace, and 
I lie. ])alaeo of Tertagsi. Tabai-elli, built of red iiiarblc by iSraniaiile 
d'l'ibiiHi. Of tlui Ibirtcen cbnrelies tbe most remarkable are tbe 
eitliedral, a large eiliticc in the old Greek stjdc, entirely of marble, 
the iiuildiiig of Avbieh Avas beetiii in the lOLh century ;uid fiiiisbeil in 
the Jdtii ; Santa ^Maria Mag!.dore, built entirely of red inrirble, with an 
extreiiiely lofty chapel, which i.s iniich adiuircd, and i.s mcinorable as 
iiaviiig been the ]ihi(a! in which the ( loimcil of 'IVeiit lield its shtings 
troiii 1515 to I5d2; the church of the seiiiiiiary (Ibriiicrly belonging 
til thc.biHiiits), adorned with a profusion of co.stly marble : tlu^ cliurch 
l>rir Annuiiziiitn, the lolty cupola of whicli i.s snpjiorted by iimneiiBe 
pillur.s of red marble, each lamsi, sting of a .‘■iuglo block. Some of the 
eluirches and palaces liave fine paiiiting.s. ^rreiit is the residence of a 
hi..h(>p and chapter. The city has 13,OM0 inhabitants, who.so oceiipa- 
arc the silk inaiiiifacturc ami the cultivation of the vine. There 
arc ill the city e.Ktonsivo sugar-rcfinoiii's, a large tobacco'inaiiufaclory, 
and many di.stilleries of brandy and siurits of wine. Among the public 
iir^titutions are a. gymnasium, a lyceiim, a Kranciscaii and a Cajmohiii 
ctiiivciil, and vaL'k)U.s hospitals. Morgo^ which is situated Id miles 
K. iVoiii Trent on the Rreiita, on the great road from Trout to Venice, 
has a population of iJ500. ./iVi/zwi, about 30 miles N. from Trent on 
the Adige, ia a well-built town with about 10,000 iiihabitaiit.‘<, a 
gyirinadiiin, and manufactures of linen, silk, ho'!iery, and leather. A 
strong dyke, two miles in length, protects the town the floods of 
the Adige. Near the town is the castio of 'Pyrol, which givc.s iiann* 
to tlu; crowiiluiid. 

Jtorcredo is situated iu the middle of the pleasant Ijazai’ina valley, 
which is ]>lnutcd with vines and in ul berry- trees, on tlie river Leno, 
wliifli flow'.s through the town, ami at a .short dislanco from the left 
hank of tho Adige, over whicli there is a stone britlge. 'J'ho toAvii, 
ihoiigh not large, has many handsome houses, mostly built of marble. 

'I'hc new sti'cet, (Joiuo Nuovo, in piirtitadar, is adorned witli fine 
edifices : the theatre stands at the beginning of tliis street, 'J'he 
Ciistle, which is surrounded with high walls, i.s wortliy of notice. The 
town is the sent of several coui-ts of just ice, and has a gynuiasiuin, three ■ is 1 
niouiistcries, a convent with a school for girls, a public library, and | Rell 

Some charitable iiif-titutions. The inhabitants, about 8000 in number, j liills north-east of the plain of Omagh, i • i 

inaiuifacturo silk, IcathtT, and tobacco, and have a cousidorable trade | the Gleiiclly, fetdur.=3 of the Camonn, are of groonst.oue, and rise to the 
hi silk and twist. *SV/(ifrrfA:, in the Loivcr Iniithal, on the right Iwiiik I height of 1 4 feet. Tlii're i.s sonm granite towar« Is the north eastern 
of the Inn, about .13 miles below Timsbruek, i.s a well-built Uiwn, with corner of the county. Rock^: ol *dd redflaiid-stone and saiicistoie con- 
t\vo churches, some cotton inanufae.tures, and about 4o00 inhabitants, glomemte occupy the central dtsirict or the county, extending into 
who are chiefly engaged in mining. Keriniiiiagh. , xr * , i. 

JiriecUf a fortified town in the Vusterihol, about 40 miles S.E. fn>m Thu loirt of the j»lin'ii adjacent t<i Lough Neagh, and to the river 
luuabruek, on the read that travei*fle.-j the Rreiinor I’nss, luw about Black Yfater a.-i for up a.-} tJhftrleuiout, li occupied by tertiary forms 


The IWarlberg comprises the north-western part of the crownland. 
It i.s draineil by the Rhine, the 111, and the Lech, a feeder of the 
Danube. The chief town, JiregeMZ, u well-built plneu of' 3000 inhahii- 
ants, on the e.aaterii shore of the Ijake of Coustanz, near the mouth 
of the Aaeh, is a place of considerable trade ; wooileu houses, straw- 
plat, timber, and vine-polos arc exported. Steamboats on the Lake of 
Gonstanz touch at Bi*egenz. The other towns ai'o— S. <»f 
Brcgcuz, on the 111, with a castle aud 2000 inhabitants ; aud Fddkirdi^ 
farther down the 111, which has a gyuniasium and a ]>opulatiuii of 
about 2000. The Vorarlberg takes its name from its position iu front 
of the Arlborg, looking from Switzerland. 

'J’YRONE, an inland county in the ])roviiice of Ulster, Ireland, is 
bounded N. by the county of Lomlouderi'y, K. by liough Ncngli and 
the county of Armagh, S. by the ciiuiitie.^ of Monaghan and Fermanagh, 
W. by the county of Fermiiiiagh, aud N.W. by tlie county of Donegal. 
It lies within 54" 10' and 54” 57' N. lat.. O ' 35' and V 50' W. Jong. 
Its gi'catest length from cast to west is 00 miles, and from north to 
south 40 miles. The area, including ]iart of Lough Neugh, is 1,200 
jijirc miles, or 800,040 acres, of which 4.5u,28(k iitires are arable, 
Il,tS07 acres uncultivated, 11,0S1 acres in plantations, 710 acres in 
towns, and 31,700 acres undi'i* water. The population in 1831 was 
304,408 ; in 1841 it was 312,050 ; in 1851 it was 255,734. 

i^tirfaccy JJt/drof/nifdn/f and Commmiicatiomt . — This county lies, for 
the nio.^t part, between the two mountainous districts which cross 
Ulster from cast to west. The jiorthemmust of these districts (that 
of Antrim, Londonderry, nnd Doiiogiil) encroaches ii]>on the northorn 
border ; and the soulherumust (that of Down, Armagh, Monaghan, 
and Fermanagh) encroaches on the soiitlicrn border, (lutlying groups 
of mountains occupy portions of the intermediate district. Another 
group, conn(‘e,ting the two great mountain districts, cro8sc.H the county 
a little to the eastward of tlie centre, and divides the lower ground, 
which occupies most of the centml and eastern parts of the county, 
into two parts — the plain or basin of Omagh in the centre, and the 
plain of Loiigli Neagh on the east. The diversity of surface nmders 
the county very pictureBfpie, lovely valleys alternating with brown 
moorlnnrlM, and narrow and precipitous gorges. Avitli extensive plains. 

The ]>laiii of Lough Neagh cxtinids south -cast ward across tho 
border of tlie comity, which is Jicrc fonried by the river lllaekwater, 
int o the adjacent county of Armagh ; and south westward to the foot 
of the moiititaIn.s whicli border on tho eoiiiity of Fi‘rinaiingii : north- 
ward it ox tends along the shore.s of lioiigh Neagh into the county of 
jA>udoiid(!rry. It is drained )iy the lialUiulerry in the north, and the 
BlaekwatiT in tho south ; }>oUl have thi? upper part of their course in 
the e.oiiiity and tho lower part on tho border ; tlie longtli of the Balliii- 
derry is nhont 25 miles, of the iJlackwater 4G inilc^. 'I'lie lllackwater 
is iKivigabhi for about eight miles, iiairieJy, below Oharloinout, wlicru 
tho in.ster Oaunl, which skirt.-; its eour.-je on the Armagh side formally 
miles above the junctir»n, ojkmis into it. A canal, 5 miles lung, conveys 
the produce c»f tho Coni J.sland collieries into the Llatik water. 

The jilaiii <if Omagh is inclosed on nearly every side by mountains ; 
it extends to the south west into tlm cfiinity of Fermanagh, to the 
border- of Lougli Erne; and to the north-we.st to the border of the 
county of J >onegal ; and is drained by tho streams which unite to 
cciiistiiiile the b'cyle. 

'Pile (Janioan, or (himoweu. the principal of the streams which unite 
to form the J*'oyl<s rises in the mountains that separate the ]daiii.s of 
Lough Nciigh anil Uiiiagli, and Hows we.stward, then northward, to 
the border of the county at Strabaiie; and after separating fur .'<oiiie 
miles Tyi*one from Donegal, enters the eoiinty of Londonderry, its 
whole length, including Lough Fo 3 ’lo, is iihout 7tl niile.s, of which 
above fifty miles are in this eoiiuty or on the border. It is navigable 
beloAV New-tonstewart, about thirty inihis i’rom its source. Tho lakes 
are ininuTous, but arc all small except Lougli Neagh, of whoso siir- 
face 27,355 acres 1 rood 28 poles, or nearly 43 square miles, arc 
assigned in the Ordnance Survej’ to this county. [Nk.v(;ii, LoiHni.J 
The Dublin .and i jondoiiderry roa^l cro.Kscs the county from south- 
c:ist to north-west by Aiighiiacloy, Omagh, New tousle war I, and 
Strabaiic; the Armagh ami Coleraine road Grosses the eastern side of 
the conni 3 % through Moy, Duiiganuuu, aud Cookktowu. The enkss 
roads arik numerous, and are kept in gikod repair. Tho Londonderry 
and EmiUkillen railway enters tho county near Strahane. 

Oeofagy and M iveralogg. — Tin; mountaiuB bordering on LoudondcM-ry 
and Donegal ai*e chiefly of mica-slato iiitorBX4«’i*<^^<l with primitive lime- 
stone ; the chief heights hevo are SSliovo Sawel, 2233 feet; Miillagh 
Cloghor, *kr iStraw Mountain, 2083 feet ; and OugliUloorish, 1 SePi feet. 
The J 
11 
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tiouB, )>robably laciistriuc, consiatiug of Tiecla of brown, and 

gi'OcuiBh-blue clay, alternating with white- and gray-sand. Irregular 
lieda of lignite occur, and this mineral is dug by tbe inbnbitante, when 
other fuel is scarce, for their domestic use. To the north-west of the 
tertiary beds, the secondary formations, chalk, greensand, and lias 
crop out, being covered in places by mosses of tabular trap. These 
are succeeded by the red-marl or new red-saiidstoiie, which on the 
south-west immediately succeeds the tertiary beds. Betweeu Dun- 
gannon and Siewartstown is a coal-field which, though small, contains 
more beds of w'orkable coal than any other in Ireland, and afibrda 
coal similar to that of Ayrshire. The formations of the limestone 
group occupy nearly all the remainder of the jiliiiii, and extend south- 
westward to tlio neighbourhood of Clugher, where, contrary to its 
general character in Ireland, it rises into tolerably lofty mountains. 
Tlie eastern and southern part of the plain of Omagh, and the oxten- 
sioD towards Lough Erne, are occupied by the old red-sandstone, which 
abuts upon and iu some places covers the granite, and protnnled green- 
stone, which form the moss of the mountains that separate the two 
plains of Lough Neagh and of Omagh. The rest of the plain of 
Omagh and the mountains which on other sides environ it couHist of 
inica-slatc, covered in extensive tracts by the old rccl-sandstonc, by tb^ 
diflerent members of the carboniferous limestone series, or by tliir 
millstone-grit. There arc some quarries of inferior slate. Freestone 
and limestone are quarried in various ]iarts of the coimty ; the lime- 
stone of Cookstown is remarkable for the luimbcr and variety of its 
fossil remains. Tmees of lead and iron are also found. 

Climate, /Vo/7, ami Af/riciUturc. — Tlie climate is healthy, though 
moist, for much rain falls, and the lowlands are frequently fiooded. 
The Hfiil in the hilly districts and on the inouiitaiu slofuss is in general 
sandy or gravelly ; in the south and east it is a light fertile loam, and 
in the centre much of it is reclaimed moor or bog. Turf is the usual 
fuel, and is abundant. Grain is grown in the more fertile parts, and 
cattle are reared on the bills. Tlui number of acres under crop in 
1853 was 282,151, of which 419.') acres grew wheat; 150,J»77 acres 
oats; 2(iC8 acres barley, bcrc, rye, peas, and beans; 44.840 acres 
]>otatoes ; 10,859 acres turnips ; 3838 acres other green crops; 24,131 
acres fiax ; and 34,643 acres were in meadow and clover. In 1841 tlio 
jilautjiiiouH covered 14,052 acres, yielding oak, ash, olm, beech, fir, 
mixed timber, and fruit. The holdings in 1852 were 29,150, the stock 
on wldch was 22,378 horses, 1414 mules and assos, 148,745 head of 
cattle, 30, 070 sheep, 3(»,8S0 pigs, 6187 goats, and 431,794 head of 
poultry. 

/Jivittions and Towns, — The county is iu the dioceses of Armagh and 
Derry, with a small part in that of Cloghcr, and contains 40 parishes. 
It is divided into four barouit's Cloglier; Dungaiiiiun, ITpper, Lower, 
and Middle ; Omagb, l^^iUst and West ; and Strabunc, Upper and Lower. 
The principal towns are — Stuauane, Dunuankon, Codkstowh, and 
Omauii, w'hich, with CASTiiKDKiwi, Clooiiku, aud Oohtin, ans noticed 
under their separate names. TJie following are some of the smaller 
towns and more important villages, with the population of each iu 
1851:— 

Arbofi, a village about 0 miles N.I'j. from Stewartstown, li.nB.achurch, 
a Presbyterian meeting-house, and a liomaii C'ntliolic cba])el, which 
has two altars in tlie open air. Here are the rciuaiiis of a monastery, 
said to have been founiled by St. C'olumb, mid to have received his 
hotly : the walls of the chinch and a cross are y<A Htanding. Auf/Jitr, 
a small market- and post-town, population 014, stands on the Black- 
water, near its head, 2 miles N.K. from (Jloghcr, and, ]irior to the 
Union, was a parliamentery and municipal borough, b^mr fairs arc 
held boro iu the coulee of the year, in the neighbourhood arc, 
Augbor Castle, built iu 1013, tiow converted into a iimusion ; the bill 
of Knockmanly ; aud Lumford Glen, a most picturesque spot. Auyh~ 
•nacloy, a market- and post-town, on the left bank of the Blackwatcr, 
20 miles S.K. from Omagh : population, 1704. Jt contains some good 
houses, the parish church of Carreuteel, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, two Wesleyan chapels, scvcnil schools, a 
ilispensary, a loan-fund oilicc, and a convenient market-house. ljc?Btdcfi 
the weekly inarkct there is a monthly fair fur live stock. Bally- 
gawhy, a small market- and post-town, about 4 miles N.W. from Augh- 
luicloy : population, 708. It bus some well-built houses, a neat parish 
cliurch, a I'rcsbyteliau meeting-house, a dispensary, and some scliools. 
Tlie manufacture of gloves is carried on. There is a consiilcrablc 
sale of linen. Caledon^ u market- and post-town, between Armagh 
und Aughuacloy, on the left l»ank of tlm Blackwater : jiopiilatioii, 
999. The town is extreiqcly neat und well built. There are a hand- 
some church, a Roman Catliolic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, u 
dispensary, and several schools. Near the town is Caledon House and 
demoBue, the residence of the Earl of Caledon. There is a large 
fiour-mill, and round the town are a number of limestone quarries. 
Coal "Island, a mining village and post-town, 2 miles S4. from Stewurts- 
iown : population, 627. At this village, and the neighbouring ouc 
of JJrumglass, arc the two principal collieries f>r Tyrone ; a cauul, 4 
miles in length, was cut to the Blackwater to afford facilities fur the 
transport of the couL There is aii iron-work in the village. JJromore, 
a village and post-town, about 9 miles B.W. from Omagli : population, 
581. It bus an old church, a Presbyterian mceting-housc, a Method- 
ist meeting-house, a Roman C.-atholic chapel, several schools, aud a 
dispensary. Five fairs arc held iu the course of the year. Biniona, a 


market- and post-town, on a feeder of the Dfummgli, 9 miles S. by W, 
from Omagh : population, 1504. Unbleached linens nre woven and 
sold in considerable quantity in the market, and at the monthly fairs. 
There are a parish church, a Presbyterian meeting-house, a Methodist 
meeting-house, a Roman Catholic chapel, a dispensary, and alonn. 
fund office. Five-Mile-Tawn, a small market- and post-town, about o 
miles S.W. from Cloghcr : population 703. It has a chapel of ease. 
A considerable number of the inhabitants are employed in the liucij 
trade. It bos eight fairs yearly. May, a market- and post-town, is 
on the banks of the Blackwater, over which is a bridj^ communicating 
with the town of Charlomont, in Aimagli : population, 833. It coii^ 
tains the parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, several Dissenting 
meeting-houses, and a commodious niarket-hoiise. Cousiderublo trado 
is earned on in coal, com, timber, salt, iron, and slate ; the market in 
well supplied, aud tlieru is a monthly fair for live stock, cspcciully for 
horses. Ncwtonslawart, a market- and post-town, is on tlio bank of 
the Strule, over which there is a bridge, 10 miles from Omagh, on tin; 
mail-road to Londonderry: population, 1402. The bouses are nout 
and well built ; and tbu town contains tho parish chiu'ch of Ardstraw 
a Roman Catholic chapel, two Presbyterian aud two Methodist meel- 
king-houses, a dispensary, and the ruins of an ancient castlo. Pomeroy^ 

village and post-town, on the road from Dungannon to Newtoii^ 

I Stewart, about 8 miles from the former town : pojuilation, 505. Thorti 
arc a church, a Presbyterian mcoting-liouse, a Roman Catholic chaf»i4, 
a sclioul, and a dispensary. Potty sessioiis are Jiold monthly, and 
there is a monthly fair, l^fcwartstown, a market- and post-town, alxnit 
5 miles S.E. from Cookstown: population, 1022. Some linens and 
mixed fabrics of linen and cotton (ualleii unions) were formerly inndt\ 
but the manufacture lias declined. In the neighbourhood are scvei-al 
limeslonc quarries. Stewartstown contains a number of well built 
houses of stouc, slated ; the parish church of Doiiaglienry, a Itomiiii 
Catholic chapel, two I'resbyterian meeting houses, a school-house, a 
dispensary, a loan-fund ollico, aud a market-house. Fairs nre Intld 
monthly, and potty sessions every fortnight. Tho ruins of an old 
monastery and of Mountjoy (.!astlo ai-c near tlie town. TrilHck^ ;i. 
small post-town, between Omagli and Eiinit^killcn, about S miles 
fi’om Fintona : jiopiilation 449. Tho parish cliurch is about a mile 
from the town, but there are two incoting hou! 4 i?H, a Rotiiau Catholic 
chapol, schools, and a dispounary. J^'airs arc Indd montlily, and petty 
sessions oveiy fortnight. Near it are the ruins of Trillick Castle. 

Divisions for BtxlcsiasticfU and Lvyal Parjmsrs , — Tyrone retiinis to 
the ImjMirial Parliament two members for the county at large, :uid 
one for the borough of Dungannon. It is in tho uoid.h-wcMtoru circuit. 
The assizes nre held at Omagh, where the county jail in. Qiiarti-r 
acssioiiH arc held there, and at Cloghcr, Dungaiinoii, and Sirabaue, 
which three* towns liave bridewells. Petty RcssiouB are held in niiieteiMi 
places. Tliore is a resident iinigintmte at Oiiiiigh. The Lunatic Arv- 
lum and a fever hospital are at Omagh; fever lioapitnls are at Augli- 
iiacloy aud Strabane, anil dispensaries at twenty-two jilnccs. Hiere 
arc saviugs liaiiks at Clogher, (^ukstown, Diiiigiiniioii, aud Strabanc. 
'J7ie Union workhouses are at ('astlediTg, Clogln-r, ('ooksiowii, Dun- 
gannon, (Jortiii, Omagh, and Sbrabaiie. The county in the milibiry 
diKtrict of Belfast, and there is a barrack station at. Omngh. 'I'lie stsiil’ 
of the county militia is stationetl .at Caledon. Jii September, IS.'i’J, 
there were 270 National schools in tho county, attended by 19,731 
male and 8,493 female children. 

llistw'y and Antiiiuities.- l"his county neeins to have been iucludi'd 
in tho territory of the Darnii, a uatioii mentioned by Ptolcimeiis. At. 
a suLscqueiit period, jiarts of it were known by the nanios of ily-ltriiia 
aud Hy-Fiachri.i (the latter being the country about tin? rivi?r Derg); 
and the whole a)»pciii’a to have been called Kind Eognin, nr Tir-ueii, 
Tiiodcrnised Tyrone. About 1177 the county was invaded by John dti 
Coiircy, ouo of tho Anglo-Norman invaders; but appears to have 
remained iu the hfainls of the O’Neills of Tir-oeii, who were among tho 
most pow'crful of tho native chieftains, until 1601, when the Loni- 
Deputy Mountjoy cornjielled him to submit. Tyi*ono was compn^- 
heudod in the great Ecttleiiient made iu Ulster, after the accession of 
James 1. [Ulsteu], and was iu great peart parcelled out among * iiiuh?!'- 
tukers’ (that is, jici-sons who uudci*took to form scttlcmeuts or colonics), 
partly Scotch and partly English. 

In tho great rebellion of 1611 Dungannon Fort was seized by bii* 
Phelitn O’Neill. In 1646 the Scots and English were defeated by the 
Irish insurgents at Benburb, with tho Joss of above 3,09() men. This 
victory restored to the insurgents a predomiiiufice in Ulster, wliicli 
however they liually lost on the arrival iiud success of Cromwell in 
1649. In tho revolutionary w'ar tlie army of James, after raising tliu 
siege of Londoiideny, retired to Strabaue, in this county. 

TYRUS, TSUR, TYRE, a city on the coast of J’haiiiicia, 21 
llomau miles S. from Sidon. The most ancient name of the city 
seems to be Sur, which is supposed to bo the root of Syria. Tyre is 
called in the Old Testament the * daughter of Sidon ; ’ and Justin 
states that it was a colony of Sidon. J n lu'ocoss of time however 
Tyre exceeded the mother city in iniportiuicc, and came to be the 
chief city of I'luciiicia. In the time of David and Solomon it was a 
very great commercial emporium, aud was governed by a king 
(Hiram), who maiutained friendly relations with those xiriuces, and 
assisted Solomon iu building tho temple aud his palaces,' and iu his 
naval expeditions. About half a ceutuiy later Ahab married Jezebel, 
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llte daughter of the king of Tyre and Sidou, There seeniB to have 
been a constant commercial intercourse between the Tyrians and the 
Jiirjelites. Tyro is repeatedly mentioned by the Hebrew prophets, 
who speak of its strength, wealth, beauty, and its flourishing cum- 
iiiorcc, and threaten it with destruction for its pride. 

The original site of Tyre was on the mainland, but at some unknown 
period (probably before the time of Solomon) auotlier city of the same 
nnine was built on a narrow island, about a mile in lengUi, parallel to 
the shore, and nearly lialf a mile distant from it, and not quite four 
miles from the ancient city. The latter was distinguished by the 
name of Old Tyre, which it already bores in tiio timo of Sbalmarioser, 
the Assyrian conqueror, wlio took it. He also blockaded tlio insuliir 
city for five years, but was at last eomjielled to raise the siogo (about 
ma;. 7^0 -71 C). The insular city, which from its pusitiou soon eclipsed 
Old Tyre, was again besieged liy Nobucliadnesxar for thirtocn yf'ars. 
ft was taken, after a siege of seven mouths, by Alexander the Groat 
(n.o. y32), who, in order to attack tllc^ city by land us well as by sea, 
connected the island with the luainland by a mole, formed chiefly 
out of the materials of Old Tyro, which was razed to the ground 
fur the purpose. This mole was consolidated in the course of timo 


; into the isthmus which still connects the former inland to the main- 
land. After the death of Alexander, Tyre came under the power of 
! the Scleucidic, and subsequently under that of the Homans. It was 
; still a strong fortress, and (in the time of Strabo) a flourishing port 
! Septimus Severus sent thither a Roman colony, as his medals show. 

; It afterwards became the seat of a Christiiin bishop, and was, in the 
- time of St. .lerome, the most beautiful city of V'bccuicia. During the 
C'rusades it sufiered several sieges, and romainod io the bauds of the 
j Christians much louger than any other city of rhcDuicia. Its fortifi- 
I cations wore almost entirely destroyed by tlio Mamelukes about tiio 
j end of the 13tb century. It is now a small insrgiiiflcant place; but 
several new stone Louses have been recently isrected on the north side 
of the poniuHula. 

'J'he Tyriatis, in unte-historic times, colonised the coasts of Spain, 
Italy, and Africa. Their cotnnierco i^eachcd to Ifritiiiii and India. 
Their most fiinions colony was CAUTiiACiE. 

TYTHEUTiFiV. 

TYWARDREATli. ^iinwai.l. | 

TZANA, LAKE. | Aisi'ssixiA ; Mii.e.] 

; TZAltSKOSELO. [l*j:THiwnuuo, Province of.] 


U 


j :r.!':i)A. [Jakn.i 

' ' I rule's, ST., or SI'/nUlAL. [JCmtue.matiutia, rortiigucso.l 

lirAYAJJ. itlVEU. [Amazonas; | 

LTCK riKd.jT>, Sussex, a village and the suat <if a J’oor-Law TTiiion, 
ill the ])ari.sli of TTckiit'ld, is situated on the left bank of the river j 

111 fiO ' N. hit., U"' Ct* E. long., h miles N. by E. from Lewes, ' 

Mill n niiloB S. by E. from London by road. The jiopulatioii of the [ 

I'.ii isli ill was The living is a ])erpeluul curacy in the 

jirt-liduaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chieliester. Uckiield Poor- | 
haw (•iiion ccuiLaiiis 11 parishes and towushi|»s, with an urea of 74,230 
acres, and a x>oiinhition in of 17,(i3l. The chureh, a xiliiiii stone 
l uihiing, was enlarged in iS40. The Wesleyan Methodists and ■ 
i'.iipt.ists have (daces of worsliift; and there are JS'atioiial and liifuiii . 
.•^.'hfiids, a Crunimar school, and a savings bank, 
n DDE WALLA. |.Swt:j>KN.] j 

r'DINE, or EIMUIjI, a (irovincoof Austrian Italy, formerly included 
ill the A'eneiiaii territories, is divided into 21 ilistricts, lias au area of ; 

I .'^^iinare miles, and a population of 42t),S4-l. ! 

rdinc., the c:i])iial, situated in au elevated plain near the fool of the | 
Curuic AJjis, and abmit 20 niih^s from the sea-cajust of iln^ A<lriiiUc, on | 
the high road froiii Vciiieo to Vienna, is a walliMl town, between four j 
and iiv4f miles in circumference, and has a ])Opulatioii of about 25,000. j 
I'jHUi ail ouiineuco in the uiiddlo of the town is the old castle, once ! 
the residence of the patriarchs of Aquihda, who w*u*e for scvoral ■ 
ccsiluries lords of Friuli. Uiline is a bishop’s see: it has some lino | 
churches, unioTig others the cathedral und the church of San Piolro ! 
Miirtire; stwerul palaces of the nobility; a handsome squani lined j 
with urcruh^s and adorned with a ibuntain ; several go<id streets; a j 
(‘.oiinnunal gymnasiiini, a r<iyal lycemn, a clcriiNil seminary, three col- j 
h’ges f(ji- the education of females, sevcrid public libraries, a miuiieiim, j 
:i ]iliilh:irriinnic institute, a iiionte-di-x)ietu, and a thi«itre. A consider- i 
ahh' trade in silk, the ]»roduf!e of the country, is carried on at Udine. 
'J’herc are silk and leather manufactories, and a sugfir-refincry, Alxiut 
two miles fi-oin Udine is the village of ( ^unpoformio, memorable for 
the treaty of peac<i of 17fl7 between General Bonaparte and the 
Austrian plcnipotcntiaricH. Cividalc is noticed under Fuior.T. Por^ 
ilmmif, near the borders of the jirovince of Treviso, is a thriving town 
<»r inhabitants, wdih manufactories of liuoti and paper, 
htrtju^ on the banks of the Tagliamento, is a town of considerable 
Iriulu; population, 4000. Palma Mwova, fortified town, important 
for its situation on the eastern frontier of Italy, has a pox*ulatiou 
of ;5n(»0. 

The pTOvince of Iodine is covered in the north-east by the Carnic 
Alps and their ramiflcatioiis. In the south are several xdaius which 
become marshy along the shore of the Adriatic. The principal river ! 
is the Tagliamento, but ah the stroams of the country arc little more j 
tliaii torrents. Its forests, x^u^lnres, cattle, fish, game, and corn are ; 
tbc chief sources of wealth in the proviueo. Wheat, rye, maize, oats, j 
rice, buckwheat, hemx>, flax, chestnuts, pulse of all kinds, silk aiict j 
lioney^ are produced ; and some good wine is made. Tlie mincnils are ! 
iron, copper, marble, limestone, and siliceous earth uh«mI by jiotlcrs. ' 
The. iuhubitants of the mountain districts manufacture linen .and all ; 
hinds of woodwork, and common pottery. The country is further i 
noticed under Fin uli. The projected railw.ay from 'JViesto to Venice | 
will necessarily cross the soutli I'liiii of the xu'oviuce of Ihlinc. 
UELZEN. [Lf'NKniTUu,] 

UFA. [Oubniiuik;.] 

UPFCULM. [DEVONsrirRc.] 

TIFFIN (3TON. [Berkshire.] 
bGENTO. I Otranto, Terra di.] 

UIBT, the name of two of the larger H^iunniEs, bohmging t(» 
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TiiveriiesS'Shire, and distinguished as North Hist and Soiilh Ui»t. 
Norih List is sejMUvited from Long Island by tiie Souml of JJarris, 
and from Benbcciila by a narrow strait which is di*y at low water. 
South Hist lies south of Henbeoidu, from which it is sejiarated by a 
narrow stniit, and at its soiithcni cixtremity it is separated by u strait 
from the little islaii'l of Barra. These islands are separated on 
the east from the Isle of Skye by the Little Minch, here about 15 
miles bi*osid; on the west tliey are washisl by the expanse of the 
Atlantic. They lie between 57“ 7' and 57' 18' N. bit, 7" and 7“ 32' 
W. Jong. 

Aorfh Pistf is Ui miles long from cast to west, and 13 miles wide 
from north to stuith in direct liiio.-< : the x>o)mlatioii in 1iS51 was 3302 ; 
the entire parish, wliicli includes eight other islands, luui a population 
of 3U1K. It is iiiiicb intersected by inlets of the sea, Rovcral of which 
form c<»rninodious harbours. IMie hills on the east siilo of tins island 
arc from 300 to 700 feel high ; Mount Eval, in the south-east, is above 
2000 feet. On the we.st side of the island lie the pasture uinl cjil- 
tivated hinds, with a shore generally low, hut having a lew hold rocky 
h(‘adlands. The inland is chiefly formed of gneiss : hut at the enl raiici} 
of liooh Maddy arc two basaltic rocks rising out of tlie sea. In the 
interior art? numerous fresh-water lakes, in some of which are islautls 
eoiitaining rorl-deor. There arc a ]>arUh and also a govornincnt chi 11 * 011 , 
a x>arocliial and several other schools, some of which possess libraries. 
There are several anticpiities, as upright stones, rude crosses, and 
cairns; Slims/ and * Uaighs/ or Pii;ts’ houses. 

Soath pint, population of iliu island 40*)i> in 1851, is ahont 22 miles 
long from north to south, ami about tS miles broatl frtuii east io west. 
Tlie eastern side is ruggctl and mountainous; llccla, tlio highest 
inouutuin in tlio i.slaiid. is 2500 feet high ; other mountains are lrt»in 
1200 to 1300 feet high. The eastern coast is bohl and irnsgular; its 
ihrtjo principal inlets, lochs Skipx'ort, Eyiiori, ami Boisdale, are good 
harbours : the western coast lias a more regular uiitliue, ami has, 
except about some rocky headlands, a low sandy shore, 'riu? island 
contains numerous lakes. The island is formetl of guoiss, course 
granite, and liornbleude ; mica-slate occurs. The chief ai*ticles jiro- 
duce«l arc ]»otatucB, here, and oats. The jiofiuJatioii of the entire 
XKirish, whicli includes the islamls of Beiihocula, Eriskay, and Flodda, 
was 0173 ill 1851. There iiro two ehurclics attached to missionary 
districts, and three chajicls for Romiin Uatholic-s who form two-thirrls 
of the xiopulatioTi. The iioimlation of North and South Uist has been 
coiisideriihly reduced of late years by emigration. 

UlTEMIAGE. [(Jai'E or Good 1Ioi*e.] 

UJLlAlk I Granada.) 

UdlTZA. [Skrvia.J ♦ . . 

UK.JiATNE, a name pnibably derived fr«^m the Polish (in which it 
signifies boundary) is a term which has been in general use since the 
conquest of Kiew by the Lithuanians, anddiA Uiat time desigiiiitod ihi! 
frontier towawls the Tartars and other nomad tribes. Siilwoqiieiitly 
tlie name Ukraine was axiplted to tlio extenoive and fertile tract of 
hind on the banks of the llniep^, togojher witli tlie territory of tins 
Cossaks, with rather iudofinito boundaries. These countries, which 
till the lime of Peter the Great w«r» a constant source of quarrels 
between Russia and Poland, constitute the greater of liittlo 

Russia, that is, tlic four goveriiim*ntH of Kiew, Podolia, roltiiwa, and 
Ch.'irkow. This tnact is rcmarkahle for its rich pastures, and a fine 
hi*eed of horses and hnriii’il cattle. Tlio country i.s described in the 
articles Kiew ; I^odoma ; J*oi.tawa; CifAitKow. 

ULEABOUC3. [ Finland.] 

ULEY- [Gi-oiiD.sTnisiiiKH.l 

ULLESWATER. fWiKiMDiiEiANii.l ... 

ULM.aeitv iii the kingdom <»f NSMrteiubei^, aituftb'd in 48" 21' 
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ULSTER. 


UNITED STATES. 


10" 0' K long., in a beautiful and fertile oountiy at the eouth. future in IwJ^d, and the part in which the ProteBtnnt , 
foot of the Swabian Alpa, on the left bank o? the Danube, (E^aeopal imd Proab^nan) u moat i^ralMt. '‘i'ou 

lere forma the boundary between WUrtembeig and Bavaria, The population of the oountiea and two chief towna m the proyi,,* 


N* lilt, lO** 0' K long., in a beautiful and ferliio coiintiy at the souw 
caHtem foot of the Swabian Alps, on the left bank of the Danube, 
which here forma the boundary between Wurtembei^ and Bavaria, 
and is joined by the Blau, which Sows through the town. The 
J>anube ia here navigable, being about 200 foot broad and 12 feet 
deep. The city is nearly of an elliptical shape, and the ground 
on which it stands is tolerably level. PreviouBly to the year 380.5, it 
was strongly fortified, but the works bare been nearljr demolished. 
Like most of the old Gorman towns, it has in general irregnlar and 
crooked streets, and antique-looking wooden houses ; there are how- 
ever some broad handsome streets. Within the city there are three 
stone and two wooden bridges, over the Blaii ; but the handsomest is 
a stone bridge of three arches over the Danube, whioli connects the 
town with the Tlavarian village of New Uhn, on the right bank of 
the Danube. The cathcdnil of Ulm, a very fine specimen of ancient 
gothic architecture, and one of the largest and loftiest churches in 
Oermiiiiy, is 48£» feet long, including the choir, 200 feet brood, and 
1.50 fret high above the pavement of tho nave. The steeple is 337 
feet high, and a splendid monument of German art in the middle 
ages. The minster, or catliedral, was built in the interval 1377-1488. 

It contains many curious moimments and works of art; paintings by 
old German masters, adniirahlo enrved-work, painted-glass windows, 
and a remarkably fine organ. The town-house is a very auciout and 
spacious edifice. The Oennan-houso (das Deutsclie'haus), containing 


the principal public ofijccs, is considered the bondsotnest and most 
regular building in the city. The theatre is adorned externally with 
Corinthian columns. Besides the minster there are two liUtheran 
and two Ilonian Catholic churclies. Thei'e are in Ulm a gymnasium, 
a museum, a city librai’y, a largo hospital, and numerous charitable 
institutions. The city has about 14,000 inbabitaxits, who manu* 
factiire linen, silks, stinlls, tobacco, tobacco-pipes, porcelain, &o. This 
city lias a veiy considerable trade ; grcnit quantities of iimtiiifactiired 
goods and of the pi*odiictions of tho country are scut down tho 
Uanube to Vicuna. Ulm capitulated to Napoleon (Oct. 17, 1805); 
Gcuieral Mack and tlic Austrian garrison of 28,000 men were made 
prisoners of war. It is connected with Stuttgardt, Augsburg, and 
Munich by railways. 

ULSTJfiK, tho noi'llicrnmost of the four provinces into which 
Ireland is divided, comprises tlic following nine counties : — Autriiii 
(including Belfast and Carrickfergtis), Armagh, Cavan, Donegal, Doivn, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monagbuii, and Tyrone, to the separate 
articles on which we refer for more fiarticular information. Ulster 
is bounded N. and W. by the Atlantic: Ocean, B. by the Irish Sea, 
S.K, by the province of Leinster, and S.W. by that of Ooxiuaught. 
It is comprehended between ’.53*' 4.5' and 55® 25' N. lat., 5“ 25' and 
8” 50' W. long. 'J'be area comprises 5,475,438 acres, of w'hich 
1,851,995 acres were under crojis in 1851. The population in 1851 
was 2,011,791. 

Ulster is mountainous. Two mountain groups cross tho province 
from east to west. The northermnost, which pasacs through the 
counties of Antrim, Loiidonderry, and 1 )(juegal, is dividod into tbi'ee 
parts by the valleys or depressions through wliicli the Banii and the 
Foyle reach the sea. Tlie mount.'iixi.s of Douegtal are the loftiest: 
sevenil of the peaks rise to tho height of more than 2000 feet; and 
one (Krigal) is 2450 feet above the level of the sea. The coast of 
Donegal is very rugged, marked by deep inlets, as Lough Swilly and 
liough Fo^de, stupendous clifl's, bin AT headlands, and numerous islands. 
The southern mountains comiiiciicc on the east coast, in the county 
of Down, where Slievc Donard, otie of the Moiiriie Mountains, rises 
to the height of 279G feet above the level of the sea. A lower and 
uomparativoly level district intervexjes between the northern and 
southern luountnins, and occixiues a considorablcj pai't of the counties 
<*f Down, Armagh, and Tyrone. Loi;air Neagh is in this central low 
countiy. 

Ulster was one of tlxe five provinces into which, at on early period, 
Ireland was divided. In this province the northern Hy Nialls, or 


I is given in the article Iaelanp. 

ULSTER, NEW, [Zealand, New.] 

ULVKRSTONE, Lancashire^ a market-town and the seat of a Poor. 
Law Union, in the parish of Uiverstone, is situated in a district callori 
P^imeas, in 54® 11' N, lat, 3® 4' W. long., distant 22 miles N.W. frZ 
Lancaster, and 272 miles N.W. by N. from London. The population 
of tho town in 1851 was 6433. The living is a perpetual curacy, in 
the archdeaconiy of Jliohinond and diocese of Chester. Ulvox/bnjo 
I PooMaw Union contains 27 parishes and townships, with an area of 
135,043 acres, and a population in 1851 of 30,524. 

Tho town of Uiverstone rose to prosperity on the dissolutiori of 
FuniesB Abbey. In the town are a theatre, an assembly-rooxn, a sub- 
scription library, and a neat building for the savings b.aiik. TJio 
churoh has been almost entirely rebuilt in tlie present century ; tho 
tower and a Norman doorway remain of the old edifice. A new 
district church, erected in 1832, posseHses a Imndsomo tower and spire- 
there arc chapels for VVonloyan Motliudists, ludcpcndeutB, (juiikcrs, uikI 
llomaii Uatholics ; a Grammar school ; National schools ; and schoul.s 
8iip|)ortod by the 7U>man CfiiholicR. The market is held on Thursday', 
for gniiij and provisioxia ; there are two laxge ye.*irly otitlle-fairs. A 
canal from the mstiiary of tho Leven enables largo vessids to conio ii|i 
and discharge their cai*goca in a spacious basin, alinost cluso to tli*- 
town, from which there is a considerable export of iron-ore, iron, aiul 
slates. Petty sessions axid a county court are hold. 

UMMKltAPOOUA. [Amakai-uha.] 

UN ITED PllOVl NCES. [ N ktii erlands.] 

UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, a republic formed 
by tho federal union of 31 sovereign states, with five territorial appciid- 
ngiM . lb occupies the middle poiitiou of North Anicrira; and eNtcinlii 
between 25*^ and 49" N. lat., C7" and 125" W. long.; from the Atlantio 
Ocean cm the east to the: Pacific Ocean on tho WM-st. It is boniuleil N. 
by British America, S.\V. by the republic of Mexico, and S. by Ihn 
Gulf of Mexico. Tho boundary lines between the United States and 
British Axiierica, and tho Uxiited Statiis and Mexico, are dc^Hcribesi 
under Bkttisii Amertca and Mexico, 'riie greatest width of tlio 
United States from cast to' west is 2900 miles, the greatest leiigt.li 
from north to south is 1730 miles. The entire urea of the United 
States has boon very dillbrently e.stiinatcd. As estiinatod by the IJnittMl 
States authorities for tho Cousixh office in 1850, it amounted to 3,3(Hi,8(iri 
square miles. But a roox*e elaborate and careful estimate made by tlicr 
United States * Topographical Bureau,' January 185*1, reducc-s tlie area 
to 2,936,156 square miles, and if to this be added the additional ierri- 
tory of 27,500 square miles, ceded by Mexico by treaty in .July IS, 51, 
the total area at tho present time will be 2,953,()50 square inilcn. 
Tho population in 1850 was 23,191,875, or 7*90 to a sejuaro mile : but 
this docs xiot include the native ludiaiis, who were estimated by iliii 
Indian CommiHsioner ill 18.53 at 400,754. The table at the heat I <»f 
the following page shows at a ghinco tlie states and territories whitdi 
are comprised ixi the Union, with the extent of each, the iiumbcT and 
character of its population in 1850, and various other particulars. 

The areas of several of the states and territories in this talile it will 
bo found on coxnparisou differs in some instances eonsidorably, frmn 
iiioBo giveu under the respective titles of the states in this work. 
that diflfcreiice we are clear of responsibility. All tho aims of tlic 
states were given from the official reports published by the govern mint 
of the United States. Those in the following table are given from thu 
new computations made by the United States ' Topographical BnrtMUi,' 
with a view to obtaining greater accuracy; and just made public in 
the ^Statistical View of the United States,’ drawn up and priuteil l»y 
order of Congress. 

tSarfacf'e Coast Line, tte. — The physical geography of the United 
States has been given generally under Am eiuua ; and mure particularly 
under the heads of the several states and toiTitorios as cmirijerateil in the 


O'Neills, had their seat. In the Anglo-Norman invasion, John do 
Conn;y conquered part of the province. He assumed or received the 
title of Earl of Ulster ; but on his decease his lands and title were 
transferred to Hugh dc Ijacy, and the title was inherited by tho T)e 
Burgh and Mortimer family, from the lost of whom it came to tho 
dukes of York, atid with them to tlie crown of England. Tho 
counties were formed at various periods. Several insurrections having 
led to extensive forfeitures in the six counties of 1 )onega], 'J'yronc, 
Coleraine (now Londonderry), Fermanagh, Cavaxi, and Armagli, it was 
determined to bestow them on Englishmen or Scotchmen, or * Servi- 
tors in Ireland,’ or on natives of Ireland, who were to be made free- 
holders. All were termed 'undertakers,’ to whom were severally 
assigned lots of 1000, 1500, and 2000 English aoim, upon dilfereut 
tenures, on certain conditioni^ including the settling of tenants, who 
were to be Scotch or English,^ except on the lands of the ' Irish 
servitors/ who might take English or Irish tenants at their choice. 
Large grants were assigned to the cor]ioratiou and some of the trading 
companies of tbo city of London, from which the town and the 
ccjunty of Derry received the distinctive prefix of their name, liuudon- 
derry. Accordingly so many English and Scotch settlors were pei^ 
iiiuneutly established as have stamped a peculiar character on tho 
population of Ulster, which is at present tho great se«at of manu- 


fiilloiving table ; of the rivers Colitmiiia ; Miississipi'i ; Mi.ssouui, &c.; 
the Alleghany, and Rocky Mountains, Ac.; tho lakes Eiue; Ontajiio, 
Ac. Here it will snifico to i-emai'k that this extensive region is iiatii- 
ally divided into three ]»arts, widely difibring in their chiiractoristic 
features, by tho Alleghany and Rocky Mouut.iiii ranges : — ^in the cent ro 
the enormous drainage basin of the Mississippi, and on either side; of 
it the eastern and western sea-boards. There is a remarkable parallelisru 
between the physical structure of this pai*t of the northern cuutiiioiit 
of America and that paii^ of the soutliex-n contained between tho jiarallul 
of the head-waters of the southern affluents of the Atnuzoixas and the 
parallel of the embouchure of tho Rio de la Plata : tho Rocky MoimtniiiB 
correspond to the Andos ; the Alleghany range to tho mountains of 
Brazil ; and both in the northern and soiitliem continents the parallel 
mountain-systems are c«mnccted by a tract of undulating country of 
no great elevation, forming a watershed between river-systems which 
fiow respectively to the north and to tho south. The total area of 
the United States, as already stated according to the revised ealcula' 
tioiiK of Colonel Abort, of the United States Topographical Eiigiuct-rB, 
is 2,963,565 square miles, wliicli lie thus apportions : -Area of tlio 
Pacific Slope, or of the region watered by rivers falling into the 
Pacific, 793,702 square miles ; the MiHsissippi Valley, 1,217»552 square 
miles ; and the region whoso waters fall into tho Atlantic, 952,502 




.•fliijiro inilcH, of whicli 514,41(5 square luilcs iKjloiig to the Atlantic ' employed in its growth, aud the crop raised amounting to 51)2,071,104 
Icq Kj proper, 11 2,(540 square in ilfiJS to the Nortlierii i,ake region, unci « huehcls; of wheat about 11,000,000 acrca were cultivated, and the 
.‘I*jr#.5t’57 square miles to tlie ivgiun wlio.se ivalers fall into the (liilf of ■ total crop raiscid was 100,485,014 bushels: of rye 14,188,8155 bixslielH 
Mexico, east aud west of the Mississippi. The main shore lino of the ; were raised; oats, 146,584,170 Imshels;^ barley, 5,107,015 bushels; 
ll]iitc(l States on the Atlantic coast amounts to (5801 statute iniliis, on ] buckwheat, 8,59(5,012 bushels, Tlie cultivation of rice is confined to 
the Vacifie to 2281 miles, on the Onlf of Mexico to :54t57 miles ; the : the slave sLates. The total quantity of ricaj raised in 1850 was 

island sliorc oil tlio 'Atliintic to 0;52S miles, on the I’aoific to 702 . 215,5513,497 lbs. ; of which 159,930,013 lbs. w^cre raised in South 

miles, and on the (3 uJf of Mexico to 2217 miles, giving a main shore Carolina. Of potatoes 05,797,896 bushels, and of sweet potatoe.s 
line of 12.609 miles, and mi island shore line of 9247 miles. 38,208,148 bushels, were grown. Of peas and beaus, 9,219,91)1 bushels. 

and 6bia/am;r. — The raw- jirod nets of the Tobacco was cultivated on 400,000 aci*es; tlic total crop w'lw 
liidijstiy of the United States may bo classed under the heads — Mines j 199,752,055 lbs. Cotton was cultivated over 5,000,000 acres. Of 
and qiiarric:? ; agriculture and horbiciilturo ; lisberies; the forest. The \ ginucd-cotton the cpiautity ])ackcd was 2,409,093 bales t»f 400 ibs. 
l»roilnct.s of the mines consist of gold, iron, load, and other metals; | eaidi. Of cane-sugar 247,57 7,000 lbs. were produced, of whicli Louisiana 
coal, kitchen salt, and sLiiic for building. In 1850 the number of ; alone produced 22(5,001,000 lbs. ; of maple-sugar, 34,253,4 3(5 lbs. ; aii<l 
miners w'as 77,410, of whom 14,437 were coid-iiiincrs (11,753 belonging ■ of xuohusses 12,700,890 gallons W’ere made, 10,931,177 gallons being 
to Pennsylvania) : the iron- and Iwul-niiners are not distinguished in | mrnlc in •Lonisiaua. Of wiiic 221,2 19 gallons were made. Of hops 
the Census Report. Since the discovery of gold in (California, tliat 3,497,029 lbs. were grown. Of hiiy 13,838,(542 tons were made. Of 
uietal has added very largely to the wealth of the Union. Gold is flux soud 7,709,(570 lbs. wtu'e gabhered. The value of the three staple 

also found in small quantities in Virginia, North and South Carolina, pr«jducts of the Union in 1850 was respectively about— ' maize, 

Gcoi gia, Alabama, Tennessee, and llliiioisu There arc rich quicksilver- 296,000,000 dollars; wheat, 100,000,000 dollars; and cotton, 98,000,000 
mines in California. Tlie most productiv<! iron iuiiies are in Massa- dollars. The vidue of orchard-products wiis 7,723,186 dollars ; of 
chuaetts, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Ohio, market-garden produce, 5,280,030 dollars. 

Lead is moat almiidant in Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa. . PennsylvaniB, The live stock consisted of 4,336,719 horses; 559,331 asses aud 
Ohio, and Virginia, are the groat coal statcB, but it occurs in several mules; (5,385,094 mileli cows; 1,700,714 working oxen; aud 10,293,069 
others. Salt and stones are more equably diil'used through the settled other cattle; 21,723,220 sheep; and 30,354,213 swine. The products 
parts of the Union. animals were returned as — Rutter, 313,345,306 lbs.; cheese, 

Agriculture employed of the free male population over 15 ycai*8 of 105,535,893 lbs. wool, 52,516,959 11 m.; bees -wax and honey, 
ago 2,400,683 tMsmons in 1850. In no census have the oocuputioiis of 14,853,790 lbs. ; silk-cocoons, 10,843 lbs. 

slaves been returned ; but Mr. De Row, the Superintendent of the Manufactures, mining, and the mechanic arts, eqiploycd of the free 
CciisiiH of 1860, is of opinion, us the result of a well-considered exa- population, over 15 years of age, 719,479 males, iiuil 225,512 females 
inination, that •• about 2,600,000 slaves are directly employed in agri- in 1850. The entire capital invested in manufactures was returned 
culture, including males aud females and persons of all ages. Slaves at 527,200,193 dollars. The number of establishments of every 
under 10 and over 00 are seldom employed industrially.” Of the description producing any kind of manufactured article to the amount 
above about 1,816,000 slaves are employed in the cultivation of cotton, annually of 500 dollars, was 121,855. The cotton manufacture 
350,000 in that of tobacco, 150,000 of sugar, 125,000 of rice, and 00,000 employed 33,150 males and 59,130 females, the states chiefly engaged 
of hemp. The number of acres of improved land in fai'ms was in the manufuctui-o being Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
113,032.(514; of unimproved, 1 80,528,000 acres ; the average number Island. Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Now Vork, their respective 
of acres to each farm being 21 3. Only about one-thirtoenth of the rank being in the order given. 1 he woollen manufacture employed 
■whfde area of the organised states is improved, aud about one-eighth 22,078 males and 16,5/4 females, the l^tdiug stattts engaged in the 
more is occupied aud not Improved. The pruicipal graiu-crop is manufacture being Mnssachusi-ttH, New York, Connecticut, aud Penn- 
tuuizc (Indian com), about 31,000,000 acres of laud being in 1850 sylvuniu. The iron inanulacture employed a largo number of bauds, 
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utiinely, pig-iron, 20,208 males and 160 females, iron-casting, 23,641 
males and 48 females, and wrought iron, 16.110 males and ISS females. 
The fisheries employed 20,704 males and 420 icmnlee. 

The commerce of the United States has gone on rapidly extend- 
ing, until next to that of Great llritaiu it is the largest in the world. 
In the year ending June 30, 1853, the total imports of the United 
States amounted to 267,078.047 dollai's; the exfiorts to 230,976,167 
dollarfs of which 213,417,607 dollars were of domestic produce, and 
17,668.460 dollars of foivigii produce. The lake and river commerce 
was estimated at 653,070,202 dollars. Of tlie foreign tnule, consider- 
ably more than half is with Great llrituin and its dopondeucies. 
In 1853 tlie imports from Great Britain amounted to 130,265,340 
dollars, and from the colonies to 12,064,138 dollars; the exports to 
Great Britain wore 1 21,302,271 dollars, and to the oolouios, 24,261,353 
dollars. Tlie next greatest amount of foreign trade was with France 
and its depcudeucies, the imports from whicli amounted to 33,625,990 
dollars, and the exports to 27,044,479 dollars. The total amount of 
tonnage engaged in tlie foreign trade was 4,407,010. The number of 
8lil))s built ill the Union during 18.53 was 1710, of the aggrt^guio 
burden of 425,572 tons. The total number of Aiiicrictan vessels 
entered from foreign countries in 1 853 was 9955, of foreign vci<sc1ri, 
11,722; the clearances during the same year vrerc. of American 
Vessels, 10,001, of foreign vessels, 11,680. There were in 1854 of 
canals 4798 miles; of railways 17,317 miles completed, and 12,%526 
miles of railway in course of construction ; and there were 89 lines 
of olcctfue telegraph, having 23,201 miles of wire. 

Education, Jlcliffion, tf'c. — The educational stati-^tics mny he stilted 
very briefly. In 1850 there were in the United States 239 collogcs, 
hiiving 1678 teachers and 27,821 pupils; 80,978 public schools, 
having 91,966 teachers and 3,335,011 scholars; and 6,085 academies 
and priviite schools, luiviiig 12,260 teachci-s a7id 263,096 scholars. 
The number of newspapers was, daily 254, with an annual circula- 
tion of 235,119,966 copies; 115 tri weekly, with an ntiimal circu- 
lation of 11,811,140 copies; 31 semi-weekly with an annual cireiilatiuii 
of 5.565,176 copies; and 1902 weekly, with an aiiniiul circulation of 
153,120,708 co)iic;9. There are besides 95 semi-monthly, lOO monthly, 
and 19 quarterly periodicals. 

There its no established systeui of religious wor.ship in the Unitcul 
States, ciitii*e freedom of faith and worship being guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The great majority of the populati«ju is IVotestaut, 
hut the proportion of the respecilvo religious bodies can only be 
estimated b}’ the number of their churches and church accornmoda- 
tiou, which, as the pruvihiion for worship Is wholly voluntary, may be 
siippos<Ml to be m arly proportionate to the requirements of the several 
sects. From the (Jonsus lleport it appi'am that the llft thodists and 
Baptists have together more than half of the entire number of 
churches. “In New England tins ( Congregational ists ])rej louderale ; 
ill all other ]mi-ts, except the Territories, the Methodists; in the 
Territories and California the Catholics, '^flie Baj^tists are second in 
rank everywhere, except in the Middle States and (Califoraia/* The 
principal sects, arranged according to the number of churclics, are 
as follows '.^MethudisiB 13,338 eluirches, aflbi'diug uccomuiodation 
for 4,354,101 persons; Baptists 9360 churches, with nccoiiiziiodaliou 
for 3,248,580 persons; I’lesbyterians 4863 chui'ch' s, wdth occoiiiwo- 
dation for 2,079,504 persons; t^mgregatiouaiists 1706 churches, wdtli 
uccommodatioTi for 801,835 persons; Episcopaiians 1461 churches, 
with accommodation fur 644,598 persons; Homan Catholics 1227 
cliui ehi'S, with accommodation for 675,721 jieraous ; Lutherans 1221 
churches, with aocominodatioii for 535,180 persons; Quakers 728 
churches, with accommodation for 287,073 iietsons. Ju all there are 
38,183 churches, with accommodation for 14,270,139 iiersons. 

J/istofy . — Tlio British coh^uies of North America, ]>rior to the ro vo- 
lution, were in number 13 : Virginia, the oldest, having be^ii founded 
ill 1607; Georgia, tlie newest settlement, in 1732. The settlers in 
them wore scattered in a sti'iiggliug line, along tlie SGu-boiird, from 
31^ to 44^" N. hit. Albfuiy was tlui wentom teiniinatioii of the settled 
country in the north ; the Blue Uidge, in V irgiuia ; in the Caroliiias 
and Georgia the brcadtli of the setUed countries fruin the sea was 
still les^. The varied circumstances under which the colonies liad 
l>eeu originally planted, and the dilllculty of intercourse between 
those W'hich were at a distance from each other, Inul j>romi>tcd a 
striking diversity of ]>ruviucial character. But the institutions of 
all the colonies were calculated to develop both the taste and talent 
for political busiuess. In all new settlements it is found expedient 
to task private iu^viduals with the discharge of functions which in 
more matured societies devolve upon professional men. The range of 
jurisdiction intrusted to justices of the peace was noccsparily much 
wider in the colonics than in the mother country; the licence to 
practice os legal agents was more easily obtained. In all the colonics, 
elective asseniblies participated largely in the legislative and flnancial 
authority. An organised iiiilitin was required for defence against the 
aggressions of the Indians and French Fcttlers. Under the influence 
of these circumstances, u class of profe.'jsional x^ublic men had grown 
up in the colonies : men indisposed by their taKtes, or iucax^acitated 
by their want of powers of continuous industry, for trade or agri- 
culture, devoted themselves to public business, not merely as amateurs, 
but us a means of gaining a living, and sometimes affluence and power. 
The noifbw sphere in which ,ibey acted heajied a number of iucou- 


gruoiis employmoiits upon them : they were in gouenil a strange 
mixture of the lawyer, politician, and soldier, not entirely secluded 
fi'om mercantile and agricultural pursuits. 

The almost iucessaut wars between France und England liad 
developed mure comprehensive views and more ambitious aspirings 
among those men than could find sustenance in the petty douiestic 
business of one colony. Tho remoteness of the cent^ govennuent 
not unfrequently rendered it necessary for the locsd authorities to 
take measures which, in strict prof)riety, could only originate with it, 
and employ tlin nearest and readiest agents in carrying them intd 
execution. Uiidortakiugs too were at times found necessary whicli 
BurposHcd the powers of a single colony, and for which tho oombined 
eflbrts of several wore required. Cases of this kind are uumerouH, 
but belong projierly to the history of individual colonies. Tho enter- 
prise Ikowever which led to the capture of Louisbourg in 1745, may 
be mentioned ns tho first in n train of operations which led to a 
gradually extending federation of the colonies. 

Tho treaty concluded between Great Britain and France in 1748 
produced no peace, but only a hollow truce, during which both ]>urLit;;i 
were digesting aud maturing more extensive plans of war; and in 
1753 the French crossed the Ohio in force, and entrenched thernselvcM 
on tho upper waters of the Ohio. Orders from England had by tliiK 
time i*eaclicd tho governors of all the colonies, instructing them, in 
the event of encroachments on the ]>urt of the French, to repel force 
by force, and reconimcnding union for defence. In coiiqirnince with 
this reconiinendatiun, a gcnieral convention of dedegatus from all llii> 
colonii's was smumunod for the piirj>use of holding a confcreiuu! with 
the chiefs of the Indian tribes north of New York, called the Si\ 
Nations. The convention met at Albany, on the 14th of June, 1754. 
it was composed of delegates from New Hampshire, Massachii'^ot.tr', 
lihode Island, Gonuecticut, I’eiinsylvania, and l^Iarylaud, with tin* 
lieuleuant'goveruor and council of New York, and it was met by j;io 
men of tho Six Nations. Tliis assoiuhly constitutes mi epoch in ihi: 
history of tho United States. A plan was presented to it for a 
]iermauciit union of all tho colonies under one goverument, so ihr 
us might bo necessary for dcl'cuce and other imiairiaut gciuaul 
jiuri)o.sea. 

Several of the coinmisKloncrs came prepared witli plans for a union 
of the colonies to be submitted to the congress. A vote was tsikcii 
whether a union sliould be established, wliicli jtassed uniininjously in 
the alliruiaUvc ; a committee was then iqipoinietl of one from ear.li 
colony, to report on the dineretit plans, and that whicli hod he>'ri 
drawn up by Franklin was ]>refeiTed, uniL with a few amend iiient- 
I'eported. Fraiikiin’s x>ropusai was, that application should be maiii- 
for nil Act of Parliament to include all the British colouies in North 
America within one governiiient, uuder which each colony iniglit. 
retain its own coustitiition ; tliat this gen eral government should U-. 
administered by a ]>rcsideut-goncral, ivppointoil and supported by tin: 
crown, and a council nuiniiiiitcd by the lugislutivu assemblies of Ibi* 
ditTerent colonics ; that the general governuicnb should have tin: 
|)Ower to xuirchase Indian lands for the crown, to luuko new sctcU 
iiiimts on those lands, to make laws for tlie new Hettlenients till tlu* 
crown should form them into particular goverumeiits, to raise and pny 
soldiers, build forts and equip vessels for the de fence of the colon irs, 
to make i>eace or declare war witli the lndiau4, to regulate the Indian 
trade, to levy duties for these purpuse.s, ami to axipuiiit a treasunM'. 
After leugthouod debates this plan v/as agreed to, and copies onlcroil 
to be triiusmittcd to tho board of trrdu ourl the nssfitiblius of tin: 
several provinces. The board of trade disapxiroved of it as toi* 
democratic — tlie assemblies as too favourable to jirerogative. 'I'lnit. 
such a plan should be proposed was however an indicatiun of tin' 
direction which the minds of the American leaders had taken, and il>^ 
discussion in the provincial asseiublifs riveted men's minds upon :i 
tangible and practical meoHure of union. It funned puhlic opinion; 
fur, with the cxco|)tion of an elective president, it embodies all tin* 
essential featui’cs of the constitution ultimately a(lox>ted by the Unituii 
States. 

The British ministers devised a scheme of their own, wdioreby tin: 
governors of the provinct.-s, with some members of their rospcctivn 
councils. Were to meet and make arrangements for tho cumiuon 
defence ; they wore to draw on tho treasury of Groat Britain for ih<‘ 
ex])cusc, which was afterwards to be refunded by a tax levicil in 
America by Act of I’arliamcnt ; but no immediate aiTaugouieuts wciv 
mode for I’calising this project. 

hostilities had been carrying on in America in 1754 and 1755 ; hiit 
war was not formally declared between Britain and Franco till 1756. 
it was ended in 1763 with the cession of Canada to Great Britain hy 
France, linnicdiately after the ratificatiou of the treaty of pence, 
tlio izitentiou of the British ministers to quarter troops in America 
aud support them by taxes levied on the colonies was announced. Ou 
the 10th of March 1764, tho House of Cuiuiaons adopted a resolution — 
** That it was proper to chai'ge certain stamp-duties in the colouies nu<l 
plantations ; ” aud on the 5tii of April an act was passed granting 
ceilaiu duties in the colonies. This act was in substance only ^ 
renewal of the Sugar Act of George II., but instead of tho reason 
(commercial regulations) assigned in the preamble of tho old statute, 
the new was avowedly intended for the raising of revenue, liistruc' 
tious were at the same time very unwisely given by the British 
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covernmeiit to the coinmauderB of king’s ships stationed in America 
to cijforco the law ngaiimt smuggling, which had hitherto been very 
eenersilly connived at by the authorities. Both the act and the 
iotstructious were met in a spirit of the most determined resistance. 

The Assembly of Massachusetts protested against the Sugar Act 
and the quartering of traops os unconstitutional; and appointed a 
committee to sit during tlio roccss, to write to other goYommeuts to 
inform them of the resolutions, and to invite all the colonial assemblies 
to join with them to obtain a repeal of the Sugar Act and ])rcvcut the 
enactment of a Stamp Act. In Virginia the House of Ihirgisses, on 
receiving information of the declaratory act, prefmred an address to 
the kingi a memorial to the House of Lords, and a reTUonstrance to 
the House of Commons. The confiscations of the naval curiiniaiulers 
put a stop to the commerce which the hlngliuh colonies had carried 
on with the French islands and the Spanish scttlernents. Tlie coiikc- 
queuce of these acts and discussions was a universal ferment through- 
out the colonies; nevertheless the Sugar Act, being rcgtu*dcd as a 
commercial regulation, was not oj^ouly disobey e<l. 

in the beginning of 17 <15 the British parliament followed uj> the 
^l(^claratory resolution of the preceding year by passing an act for 
raising a revenue by a general stamp-duty tlirough all tlie American 
colonies. The Assemblies of MiisHacliiisetts and Virginia ]irotcsttul 
against the act as unconstitutional. On tlie 7th of October a Coiiirrcss, 
consisting of twenty-eight <lelegaios, from the AsKetiiblies of Massa- 
cliiise.its, Uhodo island anil Vrovideucu Plantations, Oonnectient, 
New York, New .lersey, Pennsylvania, tlio Delaware counties. Alary 
laiiii, and South Carolina, lucfc in the city of New York. Tlio resulLs 
fif its deliberations were, a ])ctitioTi to the king, a niomorial to ciich 
llou.^e of Parliament, and a recommendation to the cioloiiies to appoint 
>,|M*riuI agents to solicit redn?ss of grievances. The Stamp Act was 
m ver ciiforcoil ; and in 17U0 it was repealed by parliament. But the 
ritpeal was ucconipaiiicsd by a declaratory net, asserting the right and 
]io\vt!r uJ* the British Tjcgisluturc to bind the colonies in all cases what- 
ever ; and in conformity with this <leclarutiuu an act was paasetl in 
17(i7, imposing a duty on jiapcr. glass, ])ai liters -colours, and teas, to 
1 m^ paid by the colonists in the colonies. 'I’liis act was met on the pnrt 
of the Anic'ricaiis wdth the s:itiie deieruiiiied spirit of resistance as the 
Stnuip Act. The Assembly of Abisssichusotts achlress-ed, in February 
a circular letter to the liurgesses suid roiirestuitatives of the 
pcoph* throughout the colonics, requesting them to unite to obtain 
redress. TJie coloniid legislatures generally exjiivsscd thedr aj»proval 
of this hotter anti were conseipicntly disanlvcd. The members <)f the 
Alttss! id m setts Assembly, on bfing dissolved by the governor, rc- 
asst'iiibled under the name of a Convention, and ct)7itinned to sit and 
.'lilt us a legislature in tlcliance of hia authority. Wh(?ii the new 
coloniid legislature's met, in 17<)ib they proved as intractable as their 
])rcdiH:es.surs. Ill I77<l LortI North, who luul Hiicceedcd tin* Duke <d‘ 
ilrafton iis premier, prepared a bill tt» repeal st* iiiucli of the act of 
17(17 JUS iiniiosed dnlics on glasj, ] taper, and piiintors'-coloiirs, jind tt* 
eoiitluiie that ]iart wdiich inipusi'd a duty on tcii. Such an alteration 
could hiive no cll'cct on the Kontiuieiita of the eolonista, who objeeied 
ti> tlie right of the British parliament to tax thorn, not to the amount 
of the ta.\. 

From the meeting of the Congress of ]7()r> till 1774, the aiitlioritiea 
were able to carry into clh-ct none of the parliamentary or ininistcrrial 
inca-inres throughout the thirteen colonies, cxcojd, where soldiers W'en? 
prohciit to enforce iheui. lint tlic r«’si.staiice W’as evorywhere local, 
sponlaneons, uiipreeoiicerteil, though none tlie loss resolute. In 1771 
the Regulators of North Carolina aliut up the courts of justictf, and 
were only put down after a pitched battle. In 177li the colonists of 
Rhode Islund Ciqiiured the armed goveninieut seheoner Cuspec. 1i 
177^1 the citi/ens of Boston threw tlio cargoes of tea, which had been 
hrouglit into tlieir harbour iKitwithstaiidiug their uon-importalioii 
rcHolutiuiis, into the sea. Every atteiiipi on the part i.>f the govern- 
iiioiit oUieors to enforce the obnoxious laws calU^d forth jii’titious, ]»ro- 
tosts, and reiuonstranec.-H from tho eoloiiial legislatures ; and when 
these hodies were dissolveil, their members mot us congresse s or con- 
ventions without tJic authority of the governors, and Iranaanted 
business as before. Tlu^ destruction of the tea in Boijton in 177J1 was 
punished in 1774 by an act of jmrliaiucnt ordering tlie jiort to In 
shut np. Tlio ciiforcemcut of this act converted the comm unity of 
ikiston into martyrs for American liberty. At Philadelphia a subscrip- 
tioii was sot on foot for tho poorer inhabitants; the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia proclaimed a soleini* fast to bo observed on the <hiy tlio port 
Was closed ; the iieiglibouritig ports oll'ercd the use of their stoixis and 
wharfs to the inorchonts of Boston. Boston became a central point 
towards which the sympathies of all America converged — the nuclcu^■ 
of a combination of all the colonies. Committees of correspondemu: 
already existed in most of lln-m. Tho first had been appointed at o 
towii-meetiug ill Boston in 1772; another by the House of Burgesseh 
of Virginia in 177:1. In June 177-1 the Alassachusetts House of Rfjpi'e 
Bentutives appointed a comuiittoe of five ]»crsons to meet committees 
or delegates from the other provinces at Philadelphia oil the Ist ol 
^eptomber. Tho colonics roproseuted on this occasion were — *Now 
Hampshire, MjissacliUBotts, Ithodo Island, Connecticut, New York 
Jersey, Pounsylvouia, Delawai’e, Maryland, luid Virginia. Oi 
the 14th the deputies from North Carolina arrived. This tii*Ht Con 
tiiiciital Congress continued to sit for eight weeks. During iha‘ 


m 

period it prepared and published— 1. A Declarutiou of Rights, enu- 
nerating the acts by which they had been violated, and declaring a 
*upeal of those acts indispensable to the restoration of harmony 
letweeii Groat Britain and tho colonies. 2. A loyal address to the 
king. 3. An address to the 2 >eople of Great Britain. 4. Letters to 
he people of Canada, to tho colonics of St. John’s, Nova Scotia, and 
leorgia, and the Fioiidas, inviting them to unite in the cominou cause 
if Bi'itish America. 5 . A nieruorial to tho people of British America. 
The roBolutiouH of the Continental Congress received tho sanction of 
:ho thirteen provincial congresses and colonial ussomblies, with the 
txception of that of New York. 

A Hucoiul Congress met at Philadcphia on tho 10th of May, but 
before that time hostilities had been commenced by the battle of 

ixiugboii in Massachusetts. The intimation of this collision to Con- 
gress called forth a declaration that hostilities had already commenced, 
and that the colonies ought to be placed in a state of defence. On 
the 27th of May it was vob^d that 2o,i;uO mou should be iirmiediately 
!;qnippud, and George Washington appoiiitcil general and commautler- 
iu-chief; articles of war were framed, and the organisation of the 
higher departments of the army commenced ; bills of credit weiv 
issued to defray tho expenses of the war, and ‘ the Twelve United 
Coiouios ' pledged for tlicir redemption : iii short, all the functions of 
an indepi'Uilcnt logishitnre were now assumed, and from this time 
continued to be carried on. Before the Heeond Congress dissolved 
Georgia had elected tlelogatca ; and tho members of Congress despair- 
ing of any of ilic: iiiaiiiland colonies wrested from the French and 
Spaniarils joining their .standard, hail forbidden all c.xportatiuiis to 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and J::ast and West Florida, and prohibited the 
supply of provisions to British fisheries on the American coasL Thus, 
before the adoption of the Declaniiioii of Indejiondeiici*, the United 
Colonies had already all the essentials of their future general govej*ii- 
mciit as well as states’ governments. Tlio want of a cliicif magistrate 
w.as Hupplioil by apiioiiitiiig an Executive Conitnitttu*, of twelve, oue- 
third of whom wore to rtstire every year by rotation. The Deelaratiuii 
if Independence, framed by a committee of live persons, including 
.Toliii Aclani.-i, Jeilersou, and Franklin, appointed by the third Congress 
for the purpose, W'as liualJy adopted by tho delc*gaiL'S on tlio 4tli of 
July, 177<>; a day which has ever since liooa kept by the AiucrieaiiH 
as a public fcjstival. 

In 1777 Articles of Confederation and perpetual union bctweoii 
‘The United States of America * wci*c drawn uii by Congri*s.s and sent 
to the iegisiatiircB of the several states, with the reipiest that, if they 
approved of them, they wonhl authorise their delegates to ratify the 
contract in Congress. By those urtiolos tho states wore to bind them- 
selves to a league for common defeiiCii ; the free iiiliabitants of each 
stale wci'i* to be citizens of the whole Union ; each stato was to rid^aiii 
its Hovoreiguty, and every jiowcr not expressly delegated to Congress. 
Ooiigrt;s.s was to coiisi.st of delegates from all the states, to be invested 
witli the ])owor of determining on peace and war, and othfu* supreme 
executive powew. These articles, if adopt«:d, wore to be binding until 
alterations were made by Cougrciis, and apjiroved by the legislatures 
of every state. AIassachuHctt.s, Rhode Island, Comiccticut, Vermont, 
New York, Virginia, and South Carolina, acceded to this cun federation 
in 1777; New llanijmhire, New Jersey, Peiinsylvanhi, NortJi Carolina, 
and Georgia, in 177b ; Delaware in 1771); Alary laud not befoi'e ITSl- 
Under this make-shift constitution, in which the legislative, cxcciiHvc, 
and judicial functions were all vested in one body, the United States 
brought the war with Great Britain to a successful tcrmiiintion in 
i7.SJ; aiul it was not till si.\ yeais later tliat they attcmjited to 
orgiiuisc the general govemmont ui>oii a more permanent .system. 

Ill 177S the liivt public audience was given by the king of Franco 
to the Auifiricaii ambiissadors. In April, 17^2, lloll.iiid recognised 
tho indojiendenee of the United Btati s, In 17b3 jicaoi? w’lis concluded 
between Great Britiiin ami ilio United St;ite.s. Their indopendeuce 
was reeugnised in tho course of the same year by Sweden, on the 5tli 
of February; by Denmark on the 2."ilh; by Spain ou tho 21tlL of 
MiU'oh ; and by Russia in .Inly. Treaties of amity and eommereti wero 
coneladed with all these nations, and tlius the United Statoiii of North ^ 
America took tlieir place auioug tho nations of the earth. Tlio original 
extent of tho territory of the United States was from tho British 
possessions on the north to Florida, which had ag.-iin fallen to Spain, 
ou the south ; ajid from the AthiuLic ou the cast to tho Alisaissipjji on 
tho west. 

The inadequacy of the Con"M8.s, us constituted under tlie Articlc.s 
of Confederation, to exercLc tnu fiuictlous of govoniniont, .soon became 
nppitroiit. A convention, saiictioued by the recui.unieml.iLion of Con- 
gresfi, a8.Henibled lit Philadelphia, in May, i7S7> to frame a e«>n.stitutiou 
for the United States. The groat ditlirailty in this task arose from 
tho jealousies which existed between the large and Iho siiiall ‘states : 
it w’as obviated by instituting a legislature of two chambers, tho 
members of tho one (the House of Re]»re.sciitative.s) to bo elected 
directly by the pcojili- in proiKirtion to the jiopulution ; tho meiiibors 
of the other (the Senate) to be elected as each state should determine, 
two fur each stati*. A iiresideiit w'as to he elected lor four years, and 
Ui be rc-eligible at tho close of the term. A supreme court of judiouiry 
WHS also to be created. A qualiQcd negative on the proceedings of 
the legislature was given to tho president, and a right of concurrence 
in tho rutiticutiou of treaties to th|» Senate. The power of taxation 
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was conferred upon the legislature. In other reepects the proviHions iiieiit. to which those general 

of the new constitution were a recognition of those of the old Con- regard to the 001111 ^ 0 ?^;^!?'* 

federation. On the ftonfm«hor 17S7. this constitution was common interests of the several states , to the local **^ *tft 


“ ^ 17«7 ih {9 rnnstitution was Common interests ot tlio several states ; to the Ioua) 

«, o,TiS5E« 

f„p Ag ouruoae of being Bub- cems. Both the geaoml and state goremweuta ntv 


JKto.^Tir88Xto.s. toira 

Carolina had adopted the constitution. 'J’hcse did not ratify it till | »rai|cb. *«..*• t 1 • ri 

wSi JWO. All act was ,>assad by Congwss appoinliug the first The legislative uuttoi-ity is veste.1 in a Conj^ consisting of « 
Wi^nesday of J-Vliniaiy, ITSIf, for the people to meet and choose | Senate and House of HepPMe^tives ; it niusl by law assemhlo «t 
doctors and the first ircdm-sday of March following for the eleotom ( least onoo a year, on the fiist Monday of Haoembor. Tlie Senate t, 
to meet and cJiooso a president. , , composed of two inombe^ from ouch state, and of coureo at the 

A nuoriini of tiie House of Kepresontatives had met at New York j present time consists of 02 menibcra; they ore chosen by the legisln- 
on the Ist of April, and elected a speaker; a quorum of the Senate j tures of each state for six years, one- third of them being elocteil 
hod met on the 0th, and elected a speaker pro tempore to count j biennially. The vice-president is president of the Senate ex-oflicio 
the votes for president. George Washington, it was found, hod boon The House of Representatives is composed of 233 members from thi- 


to meet and choose 11 president, 

A quorum of the House of Kepresontatives had met at New York 
on the Ist of April, and elected a speaker; a quorum of the Senate 
hod met on the 0th, and elected a speaker pro tempore to count 
the votes for president. George Washington, it was found, hod boon 


unanimously elected president, and John Adams vice-president of several states (with one adclitioual accorded for the present to GalifomLi) 
the United States. Washington took the oath of office on the 30th elected by the people for the term of two years. Tlio representatives iirc 
of April, and opened the proceedings of Congress by a speech. The apportioned among the difforeut states according to population ; one 


nonstitution W'os now completely in operation, and since that time 
down to the present day it has only experienced a few immaterial 
modificatioiis. 

AVe append a list of the 

Pfcjiidcutu vf the United Slates, 

1. Oeorgo Washing ton . . . . . 1789 to 1797 

2. .Tohii Adams 1797 „ 1801 

3. Thomas Jefferson . • . . . 1801 „ 1809 

4. JuuicH M.a.diRun ..... 1809 ,, 1817 

tj. James Monroe . . . . . . 1817 „ 1825 

(i. John Quincy Adams .... 1825 „ 1829 

7. Andrew Jackson 1829 „ 1837 

8. Martin Van Tlureu 1837 „ 1811 

9. William Henry lluriidoii (died in ollice) . 1841 „ 1841 

10. John Tyler 1841 „ 1845 

11. James Knox Polk 1845 „ 1819 

12. Zachary Taylor (died in ollice) . . . 1849 „ 1850 

13. Millaixl Killmoro 18.50 „ 1853 

14. IViiuklin Pierce 1853 

From the csiabliHlimcnt of their position as an independent repub- 
lic until the present time, the United States have been cbielly occupied 
in the development of their vast resources. Many questions of 
internal government and relationship have occurred and excited much 
iutorest, but it does not belong to us to notice them. 

With foreign countries the intercourse has been for the most part 
commercial au<l pacific, the chief exceptions being the wiu* with 
England 1812-15, which occasioned great losses to both powers, 
uiiatteudod with any material advantage to cither, and the war with 
Mexico, 1845-48, which, as noticed under Mexico, resulted in the 
transference of a large extent of territory to the United States. 

Since the declaration of independence, the United States have 
increased with unparalleled rapidity in population and in territory. 
The first Census of the United States was taken in 1 790, at whi^ 
time there were included in the Union 17 states, or territorial govem- 
iiients, occupying an area of 820,080 square miles, with a population 
of 3,929,827 : at the present time the Union consists of 31 stuteH and 
5 territories, uccupying nn area of 2,903,660 square miles, with a 
population (in 1850) of 23,191,870. 

The following table taken with a few slight changes to render it 
more readily understood by English readers, from the official * (*um- 
)>cudium to the Census,* will show at u glance the extent of the terri- j 
torial acquisitions, and the occasions on which they were made : — 

Te7‘9'itoridl Tncreanc of the United Slatvs, j 


Teiuiitory. 

Area of the ITnitcd States at the peace of 1783 . 

J'urcliase of Louisiana from Franco, 1803 • • . 

(:cH.sion of Florida hy Spain, 181!) • . . . 

Admission of Texas [see TkxasJ, 18-14 . . . . 

Territory uhtained by Oregon treaty with Great Jlritain, 

1840 

Territory ceded by Mexico |sec MkxicoJ, 1848 

,, additional, ceded by Mexico by a new treaty, 
1854 


Square Miles. 

820, (iHO 
890,57!) 

00,900 

318,000 


522,955 

27,500 

2,903,000 


The following table shows tlie rate of iucreaso of the various 
classes of the population at the several censuses of the Union : — 


VVhitirs . . 3,172,404 4,301, 4S0 0,802,004 7,801,937 1 10,037, 378ll4,ig&, 095 19 A03.0GH 

IVce Coloured 39,466 108;)95 186,446 238,l.''iB! 319,69o: :)H(S,.403‘ 434,195 

Slaves . . . 697,897 693,041 1,191,364 1,538, 038j 2,009,043 2,487,455| 3,204,313; 

Total . . 3,929327 5306,925 7,239,814 9338»1SIJ 12360,020 17,069,45:1 j 23, 

Oovemmmt^ ckc.-— At their Uoioii the states formed a federal govern- 


a])porfcioucd among the difforeut states according to population ; one 
member being returned, uccoriliug to the present ratio of represeuUi. 
tiou, for every 93,423 of the 'representative population,* whicli 
consists of all the free persons in the sevciiil states with three-fifLliH 
of the slaves. The number of representatives apportioned to each 
state is shown in the table at the commencement of this article. Tlic 
Congress has power to raise, maintain, and regulate a navy and ariiiv ; 
to declare war and grant letters of manpie and reprisals ; to consti- 
tute tribunals inferior to the supreme courts ; to define and punish 
piracies and felonies on the high seas and against the laws of nations ; 
to frame general laws of naturalisation ; to establish post-ollices ami 
post-roads ; to coin money and make laws for punishing forgers ; to 
regulate couimorco with foreign nations, the Indian tribes, ami 
among the stotes ; to impose and collect taxes for the comtuoii defenco 
and welfare of the United States. All money-bills must ox'iginutc in 
the House of Representatives. 

The executive power is vested in a president ; the vice-president is 
ex-officio president of the Senate, and siiecessor to the jiri^sidimt 
I sliouhl he die during his terni of officf^ The ]>rcsident is rlectcd for 
I four years, and may bo re-elected ; bub the usage bus been never to 
elect the same ]>er.sou for more thiuj two terms. Ho is elioseii by 
electors, who are Uiem.selves chosen by an idectoral collegts in l ach 
[ state ; the number of these electors btuiig eqtial to the iv p re.se) liativts 
I which such state sends to both housos of (*ougroas. U’he president 
I bus a salary of 25,000 dullars, and the use of the 'White House * (with 
I its fiirnituro) at Washington. The vice-j>ro.sulent hfis a salary of 80* >o 
I dollars. The president is eommandor- in-chief of thes army and navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several states wIumi 
culled into active service of tlio United Statc.s \ he bus ]>ower to iimkn 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senate concur ; he appoints tJu^ 
officers of stiitc, ambassadors, coii.?ui8, and judges of the supreme 
court; he i*eceives foreign ambassadors; he can gi’aut reprieves ami 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in coses oi 
impeachment. 

'J'he prlDci])al officers of the executive dcpai'tmcut of the govcrninciLt. 
are the secretaries of state, of tlic^ treasury, of war, of the navy, and 
of the interior, the {josltiiaster-gcncrul, and tlio attorncy-geuni-al, 
whose res}>ectivo duties are sufficiently indicaitecl by their titles, limy 
form the cabinet, and hold office at tht. will of the president, llieir 
salary is 80u0 dollars each. 

The judicial authority of the United States is ve.sied in one supreme 
court, forty-six district courts, and nine cii'euit court s. The supreme 
court consists of one chief jiistiee, with a Kulary of 5000 dollars, and 
eight associate juaticcfl, with salaries of 4.500 dollars each, who hold ;i 
court in Washington annually ; an attoriiey-guiieral, reporter, chak, 
and inurshal. Each district court consists of one judge, an attorney, 
xnarshal, and clerk. The circuit courts arc composed of one ussocialt 
justice, and the judge of the district in which it is Indd. The siipreiiie 
court hsis exclusive jurisdiction in all cases to which a state is party, 
except cases between a state and its citizens; in suits or i>roccediiJgH 
against ambassadors, it has af)pellate jurisdiction from the circuit 
courts, and authority to issiio writs of prohibition to the disti'ict 
courts. The circuit courts have original jurisdiction in all suits of a 
civil nature at law or equity, concurrent with the courts of the several 
states, where tlie value in dispute exceeds 500 dollars, where the 
United States or an alien is a Jiarty, or where the suit is brought by a 
citizen of one state against a citizen of another. The circuit courts 
have appellate jurisdiction from the district courts. They have exclu- 
sive cognisance of offences against the United States. The district 
courts have jurisdiction in admiralty and maritime oases, in all suitii 
aguiuHt consuls and vice-consuls, in some minor offences against the 
United States, and iii causes where an alien sues for a ' tort' in viola- 
tion of the law of nations. 

Provision is made by the constitution for its own amendment. 
Such amendment can however only be made when it is proposed liy 
a majority consisting of two-tliirds of both houses of Congress, or by n 
convention culled oii the application of two-thirds of the states ; buti 
in eitlier case tlie amendment must be ratified by three-fourths of the 
states to give it ellisct. 

Rev^wtf Arwiy^ and Navy . — The total receipts of the United States 
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for tbe year ending J une dOth, 1 B54 (excluBive of a balance in baud 
from tho previoua year of 21,942,892 dollara), was 73,549,705 dollars; 
tbe total expenditure for the same period was 75,354,630 dollars. 
The entire outstanding public debt^ October Ist, 1854, was 45,640,606 

The regular army in 1853 comprised in all 964 commissioned oOicers 
anti 92S4 non-couimiBBioned officers and privates. The militia force 
of the several states amounted to an aggregoto of 2,259,037 men, of 
\vhoin 66,289 wore comniiHsionod officers. The navy in 1853 con- 
Hiuted of 11 vessels of the line, mounting in all 860 guns, 14 frigates 
iiionnting 618 guns, and 49 otlicr vessels, — ^the wholo fleet uiouiiting 
:io2ti guns. 

{//u'tones of America hj Bancroft, Craliamo, Stedtnau, Ac.; lUetwy 
of Knytand by Lord Muhou ; Jliof/raphieH of Wagfdnglmi, Jefferson, ffcc., 
by Sparks, Marshall, Irving, Tucker, Ac. ; Seventh Census of the United 
^iates: Statistical View of the 7/nifed States ; Official Iteports; American 
Afwanac, 18.55; Gazettetvs of f/nited States, Ac.) 

T7NN A. [Arnshkiig.] 

IJNST. [SnKTr.ANij Isles.] 

ITNTKRWALDKN, a canton of Switsorland, and one of the three 
A\'.*il(lst.iitici], or Forest CanioiiH, which begun tlie Helvetic Confedera- 
iion, is bounded N. by the Lake of J^uzeni, W. by Luzern, S. by tlie 
brrnuHc Obcvlund, and K by the canton of Uri. The area is 262 
i^ipiiiro miles, and the population 25,138. The canton consists mainly 
of two great panillel valleys, each about 1.5 miles in length, running 
from south to north, and terminating on tlie soutlieni c:oast of the 
Jjiike of Luzern. The eastern valley is drained by the Engelberg A a, 
ii torrent which rises in the Surcueii Aljis on tho borders of Uri, hows 
by llu* abbey of Eugclberg, and enters the lake below Stanz. Tho 
western valley is drained by the S.'ii'ncr Aa, the outlet of the little 
rilpiiie hike of Lungorii, at the foot of tho liriinig, near the IioihIci-s of 
tlio Bernese Oberland, and wiiich, after passing through the T^iko of 
,S!imen, enters ii bay of tlie Luzern lake below Alpiiiicli. Tlie lower 
]):irt of the eastern valley criiistitiitcft the district called Nidwald, or 
• liclow tlui forest,' and the wostc.rii valley, with tlie upper part of the 
ririleni valley, forms tlie district called Obwald. These dcnniiiinations 
to the Kernwald, or forest of Kenis. which lies on the bonlers 
of the two dist riels. The Obwald and Kidwald liave fornicd two 
Kr])?iratc coniiiiuniUcs ever since? 1156. They both joined Schwyz and 
I'ri in tho insiinvethui of 1308, and w'heii the first federal union was 
e ntered into at Bruunen, in J)uccinlier, 1315, (lliwald and JS'idwald 
^\’erc rM;ogniKe(l as forming ioi^ether one ciiuton, by tho name of 
I 'iiierAvahh'ii. 

riitcrwaldeii is surrounded, except on tho north side, by oflsets of 
the Al]^fl, which detach tlioniHelves from the gi*cai central group of tho 
iSt. Oothard, and divide the basin of the Aar from that of the Rcuss. 
One bnincli runs along the southorii border of the caiitoii, separating 
il from the Bitrncse Oberliiiid. Another ridge runs along tho eastern 
part of Uiiti?rwahleii, aiul divides it from Uri, forming the summits of 
TitUs feet above the sea), Walleustock, and Uotlistock, eacli 

almve 8000 fccit, Tjfistly, another ofiaet of minor clovntion runs along 
tlie w(.*sterii border of lTiilerw;ilil<*n, dividing it from the canton of 
Ln/.orii. Mount rihitiis (about 70(K> feet) is the highest HUiumit of 
liiiH last otlset. In tlie iuterifir of IJiitcrwalden there arc lit) very high 
nicuntains, hut tlie surface of the coiiulry consiiVts chiefly of hills and | 
terraeeB, several valleys, and some tracts of plain bordering on tho i 
ijiizerii or Waldstiitter T.ake. ITuterwalden is chiefly a pastoml 
eeniitiy. Tliere are about 12,000 cows, 3000 sheep, GOOO goats, 3»500 
J'igf*, but vt?i*y few liorses. Abtmt 2ik000 cwts. of elicese are annually 
niiidc. The cheese of Unterwaldcii, of Ihc first or best sort, is much 
t'sleemcd in Switzcrlaiul aiul Itai,v. The eantoii abounds with fruit- 
trees : Si little bad wine is made. The honeys is excellent. Tlie canton 
imports com, wine, salt, mail ufactn res, and eoloiiial articles ; it ex[»orts 
catile, choose, butter, timbi^r, and liidc's. The eantou is not favourably 
sifusittHl for trade, being confined between the Aljis and tho lake, with 
iio liigh road passing througli it, and none but moiiiilaiu passes leading 
out of it. All the native inhabit ants who ares of age, with the cxcejition 
of a ft*w luhnathlosni, are members of tin* landsgemciiido of their 
res]icetive district, Nidwnld or Obwald, each of whicli has also its ovrn 
ailiniiiist.ration. In 1835 tliere were ns yet no prisons ; serious oUcuces 
arc jmiiiBbcd by fines, corporal puuislimciit, and in eurbun cases by 
dcatli. Kacli of the two divisions of the c.aiitoii has an hospital and 
a puor-housti. A dialect of tho Swiss-Gcrinan is the language of tho 
country. The Roman Catholic is the religion of the whole canton. 
The Bi'iiedictiuo uioiiastery of Engelberg, a foundation of tho 11th 
century, nnd possessed of a library of 20,000 volumes and several 
vabiiible mamiscriptH, has been siippiYwsed since the revolution of 1847. 
^iidwald and Obwald return cacli one member to tho National Council 
of Switzerland, os they dhl also formerly to tho Swiss J )iet. 

The priiicip^ towns or villages are— A'ainn*, tho head town of the 
1 diwald, on the northern oxtreinity of the lake of Sarnon, has a fine 
hiwii-houso, with historical portraits of the worthies of Obwald. 

» 'nnien has also a college, a theatre, nn hosjiitai, a poorhouse, a public 
school, several cbiii'clies, and 1 999 inhabitants. Tho arsenal Obwald 
IS on the hill called Laiidenberg, where was once the castle and resi- 
dence of the Austrian governors. Stanz, the head town of the Kid- 
^ahl, situated in a iiiic jihiiTi at the foot of the mountains, has u spletidid 
parish church with a noble dome, and a fine scpiure before it, with two 


fountains, and a statue of Wiukelricd, tho hero of Sempaoh. The 
convent of the Capuchins (now suppressed) has a considerable library. 
The town-house contains several pamtinga. The population of Stums 
is 1877. 

The canton of Unterwalden is one of tho most intorestiug districts 
of central Switzerland, on account of its historical rcoollectioiiB, and 
the old simplicity of manners and pastoral habits of its inhabitants. 
UPHAM. [Uamfshiiuc.] 

UPHOLLAND. [Lancashxrs.] 

UPLAND. [Sweden.] 

UPMINSTER. [Essex.] 

UPPINGHAM, Rutlandshire, a market-town and tho seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Ui^jiingham, is situated in 52“ 35' 
N. laL, 0® 43' W. long., distant 7 miles S. by E. from Oakham, and 
89 miles N.W. by N. from Loudon. Tho population of tho town iu 
1851 was 2068. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of North- 
ampton and diocese of T'eterborough. Uppingham Poor-Law Union 
contains 35 parishes and townships, with an area of 52,698 acres, aurl 
a population in 1851 of 12,701. Uppingham church is large, with a 
lofty spire. There are two chapels for Dissoutorci. Tho Oraminar 
school is well endowed, and has several valuable exhibitions. There 
arc also National schools, and an hospital for poor men. A county 
court is held. The market is on Wednesday, and there ore two anniiiil 
fairs. 

UPSA'LA, a town in Sweden, situated in 59“ 51 ' N. lat., 17“ 30' 
E. long., in an extensive undulating plain, about 300 feet above tho 
sea-level, and has about .5000 inhabitants. The town, which is iarge 
for Sweden, extends over a considerable area, ns there arc largo 
gardens to most of the houses. The houses arc partly of stone iirifl 
])arily of wood, and mostly two stories high. 'The streets arc wirlo 
and straight, and there is a spacious square in the centre of tho 
town. Tile cathedral was erected between 1258 nnd 143.5, and is con- 
sidered the linest gothic building in tho north of hlurope. It contains 
momimeiitn of many distinguished persons, among others of Gustavus 1. 
and Linnauis. Formerly tho kin^ of Sweden wore crowned in this 
cathedral. 'The square in which the church stands is surrounded by 
biiiliiings belonging to the university, which has a Jibnuy coiitniniiig 
nearly 100,000 volumes, a collection of coins, an anatomical tlientre, 
uii observatory, a chemical laboratory, and a very extensive collection 
of natural objects. There is also a botanical garden. The iiiiiversily 
was established in 1478; it is governed by a cliancollor, and lum four 
faculties —law, medicine, philosophy, and theology. 'Phe number of 
regular professors amounts to 24, and that of adjunct professors to 
1 4. The average annual number of students who attend tho lectures 
is about 1 000. The curriculum is. modelled on that of tho Gorman 
universities, 'i'he Society of Sciences, instituted in 1719, has pub- 
lished several volumes of * TraiiKaciious.’ Upsiihi has also a grammar 
I school, several charitable institutions, and uii agricultural society'. 
About 6 miles S.E. from Upsalaarethe * mora-stones,' at which tho 
Swedes elected their kings between 1140 and 1520. 

IJJ*TON-ON-SEVERN, Worcestershire, a market-town and tho seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, iu tlie parish of Upton, is situated chiefly on 
tho right bank of the river Severn, in 52" 4' N. hit., 2" 12' W. long., 
disiant 10 miles S. from Worcester, and 111 iniles W.N.W. from 
London. The population of the parish in 1851 was 2,696. The 
living is a rectory iu tlie archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. 
Upton Poor-Law IJiiion contains 22 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 53,016 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,070. 

Uptou is a neatly-built town, situated in a flat and fertile jilaiu. 
The river is here navigable for vessels of 100 tons' bimlen. 'Tliere are 
a basin for barges, and a wharf for loading and unloading. 'The town 
is lighted ivith gas. Tho market-lioiise, assombly-rooni, amt mugis- 
tnites* Mirt-raom compose one building. Tho stone bridge of six 
arches and the old church were injured during tlie civil wars, and in 
1756 the church w*aH taken down and the ])reKeiit edifice orocted. 
Thu old gothic tower however still remains. 'The Wesleyan Method- 
ists, Baptists, and Itoman Catholics have places of wor^ip. There 
are National and Infant schools, u mechanics institute, and a fuiviugs 
bank. Petty sessions and a county court arc held. Thursday is the 
market-day. Foii-s arc held ou St. Peter’s Day and on Midlciit 
Thursday. 

UPWELL. [Norfolk.] 

URAL, a river of Russia, which forms part of the boundary-lino 
lietivccii Europe and Asia. It rises iu the Southern Ural, at the foot 
of Mount Kalyaii, near 55“ N. lat, at an elevation of 2132 feet above 
the Boa-level. It first runs south about 200 miles in u straight lino 
to the fortress of Orskayo, where it tiinis to the west, iu which 
direction it pusses south of the town of Orenbuxg, aud continues to 
flow about 300 miles in a straight liun to the fortress of Uralsk. Near 
this place it again turns to the south, .-.iid reaches in that direction 
the Caspian Sea after a course of 300 miles, measured in a straight 
line. Tho whole course of tho river is about 900 miles. Tho firat 
60 miles it runs iu a narrow vnlloy, between the Ural Tan on tho 
west, and tho Ilmenes Mountains on tho cast. At Verkh-Urask, 
where tho level of the river is still about 1248 feet above the soa, it 
begins to bo navigable for small boats. (South of Verkh-Urask the 
Ural flows along the eostoni base of tho table-land of Sakmara, and 
0 X 1 the oast of it extend the steppes of the Kiighisea. At Orskaja, 
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where the river tiiniR wcntward, its level is about 550 feet above the 
eea. From this place it may bo navigated by large baigen, an it hasi 
no rapids and a considerable depth. Below Orskaja the Ural flows in 
a bottom from one to three miles wide, which is inclosed by higher 
grounds riging from GO to 1 00 feet aboves it. These higher grtmnds 
are the edges of the steppes. 'J'he bottom is chiefly covered with 
W'oods, hut ill parts there are extensivo meadowa The greater port 
of this bottom is annually inundated, and only a few tracts arc culti- 
vated. In its middle course the Ural is joined by the Sakmara from 
tlu^ noi-tli, and the Ilek frc»ni tlie south. About 40 miles from its 
mouth the Unil divides into two cliaiinols, of which the easterri 

I )re8erve8 the name of Ural, and the western is cnlle<l^Iokroi Bncksai. 

jower down the (;ra1 again divides into two channels, of wliich the 
westi*ni is called Ural, and the eastern Bukhnrka. The last-mentioneil 
channel is the most convenient for vessels, and on its banks are the 
fortress and town of Guriew. The islands forming the delta of the 
Ural are covered with aalt-swnmps, and rntircly unfit for cultivation 
nr ]inutiire. The quantity of Ash anuually taken in the Ural is very 
great. The fish ascend the river to the fortress of Unisk, whore their 
course is stopped by a weir. Belugas have been taken weighing 
1 000 lbs., and yielding 200 lbs. of caviar ; and sturgeons weighing 
200 lbs., and yielding 40 lbs. of caviar, have been taken in the (TraL 
Besides the caviar and isinglass, a great quantity of fish is sent to 
various parts of Russia. In summer tlie fish is salted, but in winter 
it is exported in a frozen state. 

UltAL MOUNTAINS extend along the eastern bonier of Europe, 
which they divide froiri Asia. The whole of the range lies within the 
douiiiiioiiR of Russia^ Its most soutliuni extremity is on the banks 
of the river Ural, wlicro that river runs from cast to west, near 51" 
N. lat., and on both sides of 55' E. long. The most northern 
extremity reaelies tlie Arctic. Gceiiii on the Straits of Waigubz, and 
ierininates opposite the inland of Nova Zembla in 70" N. lat., and 
ab(»ui 00" E. long. As tlie range roaches its culminating point near 
the meridian of GO" K. long., and ns it extends from south to north, 
it is classed among the meridional ranges of mountains. 

The leiigUi of the range is about 1 250 miles ; towards the southern 
cxti'emity, near SJJ" N. lat., the ridges spn^ad over a tract about 
1 00 uiile.«i wide, but farther north the breadth is less than 50 miles, 
and ueai'ly in the centre, between 50 ' and 00" N. hit., the mountain 
range is hardly 20 miles auroi^s. Farther north it grows wdder, but 
this portion of the mountains is very inipiTfectly known. The whole 
area of the Ural Mountains is about 120,000 sipnire miles. Tlie 
gciicnd elevation of the range is not great, none of the sumniits 
rising to more than G^oo feiit above the sea, and the highest parts of 
the range often fall short of 2000 feet. The chain descends with 
htccx) declivities to the great plains of Asia, which are contiguuii.^ to 
its base. On tlie west the iiiouutaiiis do not iiiimcdiiitel^' border on 
ihe great plains of Eastern Kunipe, but are separated from them by 
a hilly tract of from 20 to 4U miles wide. I'ho whole range may bo 
div'uh^d iiilo tlirei'. portions — tJjc Southern, Central, and Nortliem 
Ural. 

The Suuthem (^ral extends from the banks of the Ural River to 
55" oO' N. lat. The high ground approaches the light bank of the 
river so us to leave only a comjjarutively narrow tmet of low and level I 
ground along its course. The iisccut of these liigh grounds is very 
much broken and I'apid, but they are only from GOO to 700 feet above 
the surface of the river. When this elevation is attained the country 
gradually rises higlier, and near 5o" N. lat. may be from 120o to 
feet aliovti the surface of the sea. This tract is called the table-land of 
the Sakrrium, fi'cm an nfHneiit of the Ural River which drains nearly 
the whole of it. Gxi the cast the table-land declines with a steep 
do.«tcetit to the river Ural, wdiero it flows from north to south, but on 
the west its slope is very gentle, and it is connected with the low ridge 
called Obstshei Sirt, which traverses the fite[»xie that lies farther west, 
and terminates on the banks of the Volga, opposite Ivarnyshin (between 
50 and 51" N. lat.). The surface of the table-land is very much 
broken, and in many pai'ts there are rocky hills of moderate elevation, 
but they do not con.stitute ridges except on the banks of the Ick, a 
small nfliuent of the Sakiiiuro. A connidcrable portion of the table- i 
land is wooded and w'cll slocked wdth animals, which supply the j 
Jiat^dikirs with a part of tlieir subsistence. Tliere are some large 
swamps. 

Gu the north side of the table-land of Sakmiira are two ranges of 
mountains, of which the eastern is callofl tlie Irendik Mountains, but 
fartlier north it takes the name of Urul-Tau (or Girdle Muuntaius). 
It runs north by east to 55" au' N. bit. In a few places it coutains 
elevated summits, for instance, near its southern extremity, east of 
Lake Tolkosh, where it is more than 2900 feet above ihe sea ; but in 
general tlie summit is a level plain about 2000 feet high and seven or 
eight miles wide : it is mostly covered w'ith swamps. Tiio wcstei-n 
chain has no general name. It rist^s in the mopt southern bend of 
the river Bialuya, and runs nearly nortli-rast, gradually approaching 
the Ural-Tuu. Near its pontbern extretnity, whicli is less th.nn 5n 
miles distant from that of the Ural-Tau, it rloes not r’r^.e much above 
the general level of the tabledaud of Sakmara; but fartlier north it 
increases in elevation, and exhibits several high summits, among 
which are Uiu Yaman-Tau, at the source of the Biaiaya, and the 
Ireuifl-Tau, north of it. The last-mentioned mount is the highest in 
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the Southern Ural, and rises more than 4700 feet above the sea-lcvcl ■ 
and snow is found in some ravines near its summits all the year round. 
The whole westexu chain is thickly wooded, but miuiy of ihe slopes 
are nearly inaccessible, owing to the deep swamps on their shies. 
Wild animals ar» very numerous, especially bears, deer, and elkp.* 
The valleys between the ranges are either destitute of trees ami 
covered with thick grass or swamps. In some places howover there 
are extensive woods. 

The two chains just mentioned approach ono another at the xdace 
where ihe rivers Ural, Bialayo:, and Ai, an afHueut of the Ufa, origiuutc, 
but they do not join. They run parallel to one another from 54" ao* 
to 55" SO' N. lat., being hardly ten miles distant from ono another. 
The eastern, which preserves the name of UrabTau, is a coutiuuouj 
range, but not so high as the western, which is composed of thi-cc 
ridges, called from south to north Oorengai-Tau (11000 feet), Taganu;vi- 
Tau (3500 feet), and Yoorma-Tau, which is the highest of the throe. 
Between these ridges are doxiressions, through which the rivers flow 
westwartl to the Ufa and Biaiaya. The Ural-Tau does not rise in 
these xiarts above 2000 feet, and is frequently much lower, 
valley between the two chains is about 1000 feet above ihe seu-levcl, 
and occupied by a considerable number of insulated hills. In bids 
valley are the principal mines of Slatoust. 

A third range lies farther east, and runs parallel to the Ural-Tau, but 
is not connected with it. Between 55" 30' and 54" 30' N. lat. it ],{ 
not inferior to the Ural-Tau in elevation, but farther south it decreawtis 
considerably in height, and terminates between 54" aud 53" in isolated 
hills. It bears the name of Ilmeues-Tau, aud appears to be Bterjlc 
and destitute of trees. 

The Cmtral Ural extends from 55" 30' to 58° N. lat., aud may hi; 
considered as a widit swell, whicli begins on the west on tiie banks of 
the rivei‘ Kama, an alllucut of the Volga, and rises giTulually fui* 50 or 
lOO miles more, until it attains its highest level, whence it extends 
in an uneven plain, and then dcscencls on the eastern side, likewise 
with a rather gentle but much shorter slope. Tlic lower edge of tin 
we^>tt?rn slope at ihe town of Perm, on the Kama, is only 373 feet 
above ihe sea-level, tlie liighost point, on the road leading from Penn 
to Ekatsuiubiirg is 1G38 feet, and Kkatarinburg, on the xdaiii east of 
tlie easteiii declivity, is 853 feet above the sea-luvel. The region pn*. 
seiits vast swamps destitiitc of trees in some jMirts ; in others it i.-; 
overgrown with stunted woods. This part of tlie Ural Mountains i.- 
traversed by ilic great commercial road between Russia and Siberia, siiid 
most of the niines which are wurkcil are in this }>ortion of the range. 

Between 53' and (>1 ' N. lat. arc the inountains called the Ihal 
Verkliotoori, wJiich sonic writers coiisitlcr a part iif ihe (/Ciitral Ural, 
and otlicVM as attached to iliu Northern Urul. Jn those parts tln- 
Jiighor portion of the range is covered with I’ocky moniitaiiis, whirl! 
usually form elevated summits. The most HoiiUiern of these suijiiiiit.r--, 
the Pawiliiiskoi Kamen, according to some anthoritieH, rises to liir 
height of G321) feet above tlie sea ; but, according to others, only to 
about two-thirds of that elevation. Gu the north of it are other s'lii;- 
iiiits, wdiich rise to between 5U(Hi and GUUG feet above the sea. I'Ik! 
low dcpi’essiotiH b}' wdiich these summits are separaled from oiii^ 
another arc very swampy, but. generally covered with woods, whicli 
also extend over the lower declivity' of the Hunimits, whilst the high'-r 
part is above the lifie of trees, iiiul jiresents eiilier bare rocks, »>r, 
where it is covered with soil, uvvfimps of great dejith. Though iioii'f 
of these summits up])eai' to be cover^sl with snow all the year round, 
masses of ico are found even at tlie end of the summer in the raviuas 
which furrow tlie nortlieni declivities. 

Ural occupies that portion of the range wliicli extend.^ 
from Gl" to 70" N. lat. It is very little known. The Russians call it 
the Barren Urul, to distinguisli it from the Central and Soiithoi'ii Ih'al, 
wliich are rich in mines and covered with wood, whilst the Nortliern 
Ural consists of rocks, and is destitute of trees. Tin-so rocky niassos iin- 
nearly alw'ays covered with fogs. 'The lower tracts between them arc 
occupied by moors or covered with mosses. TJiere are forests of large 
Xnnes as far north os G3" N. lat. ; but farther north the growth of 
these trees is stuntofl, iind near t>5" N. lat. they disappear. The 
Northern Ural does not seem to rise to a gr«‘at edevatiuu, and where 
it terminate^ on the Arctic Gcenii it is oomj»osed of broken rock.-^ 
covered with swiinips. 

TJio basis of tlio Ural chain is granite, and the superior stratitica- 
tions are limestone aud quartz, aud many erratic bloclts ai*e scattcTvd 
I over the suiTaca The central and southern ]iortioiis abouud in wood, 

1 chiefly pines, cedars, larches, aud other natives of a northern cliniati’ ; 

1 but the oak and ash arc found in the south-western jmrts. There aro 
I many rich valleys and fine pastures, wliere great numbers of cattle uie 
i bred. Numberless rivers aboiiiiding in fish issue from both siilcs ol 
; the chain, the )>rincipal of which are the Sosva, ihe Issot, the Tobol, 
• the Ernba, the Ural, the Belaia, the Kama, and the Petchoro. Thori: 
! arc seven passes over these mountains : the live that ni'e the 
■ easy to cross are — the road from Perm to Ekaiariuburg ; that lo 
Petropaiiloskaja ; anil the three roails to Orenburg. 

! The Ural Mountains abound with mineral wealth ; and valuiihlo 
mines of iron, cofipcr, goUl, and pliitiiium are worked. 'J'ho iron- and 
; cojiper-niiiieH had long born considered among the most valuahla 
: sources of the national W'ealth, when, in the middle of the 13tn 
j cetiiuxy, it was discovered that gold-mines also existed there. 
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cold'inineB of the Ural wero congidered the tnoet productive in the 
worM previous to the dJgoovery of the auriferous deposits of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Very rich veins wore met with between 1844 
and 1850, but the total yield in any year during this interval did not 
niuch exceed a million sterling. Many splendid blocks of malachite 
arc cut in the copper-mines of the Ural, and manufactured into 
articles of decorative furniture, of which many specimens appeared in 
the Universal Exhibition in London in 1851. [Ekataiunbuhq ; 
Pebm.] 

URBAN. [Natal.] 

URBANIA. [Pebaho e Urdieo.] 

URBINO, a town of Central Italy, in the States of tho Church, is 
situated partly <in a hill, about 20 miles from the coast of the Adriatic, 
and about the same distance S.W. from Pesaro. It is a widled town, 
and has several fine buildings, among others the former ducal palace, 
DOW the government-house, which contains a collection of ancient 
inscriptions and sculptures; tho palace Alboni ; the cathedral ; and 
several churches and convents. Urbino is an archbishop's see ; it has 
:i college, a theological seminary, an academy of Hcionces and literature, 
and about 7000 inhabitants. The house in which Raffaelle was born 
still exists. Urbino was for three centuries the capital of a duchy. 
In 1G26 the duchy was incorporated with the States of the Church, 
l-rbino is the birthplace of Uairaelle, Bramantc, and other distin- 
guished artists, and of Pope Clement XL and several cardinals of the 
Albann family. 

UKFAHU. [Ens.] 

UKO EL. [Catalu na.] 

UR I, imo of the Swiss cantons, is bounded N. by Schwyz, W. by 
rntorwiihlen, Bern, and tho Valais, S. hy the group of the St. 
(lothnrd. which separates it from the canton Ticino, and E. by the 
Ci'isons and Qlarns. It consists of a rugged mountaiuoiis territory 
inclosing a valley, about 30 miles long, and traversed hy the Hauss, 
which Jins its sources on Mount St. Qothard about 6000 feet above 
the sea, and flows northward until it eutoi's tho Lake of Luzern, the 
southern branch of which is called the Lake of Uri. Several minor 
valleys branch out right and left from the valley of the Reuss. A 
great part of the surface of the canton is mostly covered with ridges 
of the Pennine Alps, several of which exceed 10,000 feet in height. 
There is a tract of open country, called Bodengemeinden, in the lower 
part of the valley of the Kousm, near tho shoi'es of the Waldstiliter or 
Jjuzern Luke. IJri is essentially a pusturul country ; horiied'Cattle, 
sheep, and goats are numerous. 

The population of the canton, by the census of 1850, was 14,505; 
the anui is 420 square miles. Uri is a pure democracy, like Schwyz 
iiiid llnterwalden, with annual laiidegc^mcinde, and a laiidrath or 
executive council, presided over by the landamman. Tho religion is the 
Kuiiiati Catholic. The head town, AUorf, or Altdorf^ is tho subject 
of a separate article : population at the last census, 2112. [Altuukf.] 
I'lie high road tu Italy by the St. Gothord begins pro])crly at Altorf. 

I IKK. [Hui.lanu.J 

URL INGFOUD, county of Kilkenny, Ireland, a market-town and 
the solL of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52° N. hit., 7° 34' 
W. long., distant by road 17J miles W.N.W. fi*om Kilkenny, 80 J miles 
S.\V. from iJiibliu. The population was 1168 in 1851. Urlingford 
i'oor-Law Union comprises 10 electoral divisions, with an area of 
7G,151 lusFcs, and a populiitiou in 1851 of 19,081. Tho town contains 
!i liotnan Catholic chupcl, National schools, a dispensary, bridewell, 
Slid Union workhousi*. Quarter sessiuns are held in tho town. Fairs 
are licM every month. 

PRUGUAY, REPUBLIC ORIENTAL DEL, formerly known os 
the Ranua Oriental, South America, comprehends the country 
lying between the southern limit of Brazil and the Rio de la Plata. 
It extends between 30" 20' and 35“ S. Int, 63° 30' and 58” 50' W. 
long. ; luid is bounded E. by the Atlantic Ocean, N. by the empire of 
Brazil, W. by the jirovince of Eutre Rios, from which it is separated 
hy tho river Uruguay, and S. by the Rio de la Plata, which divides 
Priiguuy fi-om Buenos Ayres. Tho area is about 100,000 square 
miles ; the population has been estimated at 250,000, but, including 
tliR few native tribes, it probably does not much exceed half that 
II limber. 

Ry fur the greater part of the country is hilly and elevated. It 
mruiH, us it were, the most southern prolongatiuu of the Sorro do 
Mur (tho sea mountain range of Brazil), which oxti'iids northward to 
near the mouth of the Rio do San Francisco (9° S. laL) In Uruguay 
the nuige rises rather abruptly ou the southern coast, where it forms 
the hill of Cape de Sto. Maria, the Pao de Assucar (Sugar-Loaf) some 
miles to the west of Maldonado, the Monte Video ou the west side 
of tlio bay to which it gives its name, and the hill of Sta. Lucia, 
farther to the west, near the mouth of a small river bearing that 
name. At no great distance, however, from the shore, it takes the 
shape of an extensive table-laud, whose surface in many places pre- 
SL'iits hardly any perceptible irregularity, and in others is covered 
With extensive ranges of low hills ; both the plains and the bills are 
Witht>ut trees, and afford only pasture for cattle. The hills are culled 
bochilhas, and the highest range, which forms the watershed between 
the ocean and the river Uruguay, is named the Grand Cochilha. It 
extends into the Brazilian province of Rio Grande do Sul, where it 
m colled Serra de Herval. The eastern deolivities of toa Grand 
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Cochilha, which terminate abruptly in the plains about ibe lakes 
Mirim and dos Patos at about 12 or 20 miles from their banks, ara 
called Serra de los Tappes. On the west the table-land extends to 
the banks of the river Uruguay, but it is there cut by numerous 
valleys, and prasents the aspect of an extremely billy oountry. In 
these valleys, av well as in those which lie along the southern coast, 
west of Cape de Santa Maria, many fertile traots occur in which tho 
grains and fruits of Southern Europe succeed very well; but the 
remainder is only fit for pasture. 

The coast north of Cape Santa Maria is low, sandy, and intersected 
with numerous lakes ; it forms a small portion of the great extent 
of similar coast belonging to Brazil, which reaches up to near 30” S. 
lat. This low country eztfnds inland for about 50 or 60 miles, and 
pOBBesses little fertility. West of Maldonado, and along the embou- 
ohure of the Rio da la Plata, the coast is much more broken, and 
I many accessible bays and harbours, which would afford great 

! facilities for commerce if tho inhabitants wore prapared to avail 
I theinselvoB. of them. 

I Along this coast there arc a few islands, but none of great extent. 
The largest, called Dos Lopos (of tho wolves), is not far from the 
harbour of Maldonado : it is two miles in circumference, and coutains 
good water, but is almost all rock and stones. 

Tho Rio do la Plata and the Uruguay arc tho chief rivers of the 
Republic. The La Plata, the left bank of which belongs wholly to 
Uruguay, is noticed in a separate article. [Plata, Rksde la.] The 
Uruguay originates in that portion of the Serra do Mar which 
stretches along the ocean opposite the island of Santa Cathorina, and 
under the name of Pel lotas, runs for a considerable distance west- 
wanl, between banks consisting principally of pointed and mossy 
rocks. It assumes the appearance of a large river, about where it 
begins to bend its course to tho south-west. Numeraus small streams 
increase its waters in this part of its coarse. In latitude 294” B. it 
receives tlio tbccuy, and then begins to flow in a southern direction. 
Not far from tho place where it enters tho Rio de la Plata it receives 
the Rio Negro ou the left bank. Tho Uruguay is navigable for large 
boats to the firet great fall, called Salto Grande, situated about midway 
between the mouths of the Ibecuy aud Rio Negro. About 40 miles 
below tho Ibecuy is the Salto Chico, or Little Fall, which again 
interrupts tho navigation of the smaller boats or canoes. Tho whole 
course of this river is considerably over 1000 miles. 

The Jiio Neg^'o is funned by the union of several small streams 
which rise in the Grand Cochilha near the Brtvzilian bordcu*. Its 
general course is west by south to near 58” W. long., when it tunm 
more southward and expands into a river of ooiisiderablo width. It 
fulls into the Uruguay about 12 miles above the union of that river 
with the La Plata ; its whole coursu is upwards of 300 miles. 

On the east coast, as already mentioned, there arc several salt lakes ; 
but tho two largest, lakes Mirim and Maiigueira, or Maiigheira, which 
formerly belonged, at least in part, to Uruguay, arc now we believe 
wholly included within the Brazilian territory. 

Of the geological character of Uruguay no survey has been made ; 
and little is really known of its niiiieralogy. Gold and silver are said 
tu have been found, but neither has been worked. At Sau Carlos 
west of 'Cape Maria, a mine of coiipor was formerly found to be very 
profitable. From the banks of the Uruguay great quantities of linif) 
are exported to Buenos Ayres, and in some districts potter's-oartli 
and umbor are found. 

Being situated without the tropics, Uruguay enjoys a tomporato 
climate, resembling that of Spain or Italy. The air is pure au<l healthy. 
There is a good deal of rain in the valleys and on the low plains 
during tho winter, which lasts from May to October. Fro^it is ooen- 
siunally felt in July and August. The high table-laud is annually 
exposed to it, sometimes for more than a month together; but os 
very little snow fulls, the cattle find posture in these districts all the 
year I'oiind. 

'The country contains a large portion of fertile land, and avast extent 
of profitable pasturage ; but cultivation is everywhere neglected, and 
in the constantly-disturbed state of the country even those pastoral 
occupations which sUuue seem to have any attraction for the natives 
are generally pursued iu a careless manner. The valleys ou the west 
and south are well adapted to a groat diversity of productions. Wheat, 
maize, barley, and rice fiourish with little attention. Peas, beans, 
melons, onions, and numerous other vegetables are cultivated. Cotton, 
the sugar-cane, and maudioc are grown. Hemp and different qualities 
of flax grow in great abundance. Tho fruit-trees of the south of 
Europe succeed hero better than farther to the north, oud none so 
well as the peach. The vine grows well, and produces abundantly, 
'ritiiber is by no means abundant. It is only ou the banks of the 
principal rivers that any forests of full-grown timber occur, tho table- 
land being either quite bare or only covered with shrubs. 

More than four-fifths of tlie country being only fit for pasture, ct^tle 
of course constitute the chief wealtii. The richest proprietors often 
iiossuBB thirty or forty square miles of laiui, aud feed from five to ten 
thousand head of cattle aud upwoids. By far tho greatest number are 
those * Md!***l * bravo,' because they live in a state of wilduess. Some 
cattle are consumed in the country, nud others sent to tho slaughter- 
houses of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres; but by far the gi-cater 
proportion is manufactured into jerked beef, which is saltod without 
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tho bone8» dried io the Bun, and exported to different parts of America, 
especially BraaiL Every great proprietor breeds also a certain number 
of horaea and mules, and some of them a great numbor of sheop^ which 
have a fine wooL Neither goats nor pigs are numerous. 

Game is very abundant, though little sought after. Among other 
apeaiea of wild quadrupeds, there are tho ante or tapir, the deer, the 
ounce, the monkey, the paca, the rabbit, the armadillo, the squash, 
the ^a, the fox, and some others poouliar to tho country. The 
European Hpecics of dogs, known as Chimmarroe Dogs, have multi- 
plied so excessively that they live wild in the pliilns, and have become 
a great pest. 

Birds are very numerous. In tho lakes of the eastern plain there 
are wild ducks and several varietioB of lai'ge wild geese. A few other 
birds of the spocies found in Europe are also met with, as the heron, 
the quail, and fMirtridgo ; but there are other species not known in 
Europe, os different kinds of iJarrots, the Maouco partridge, tho tucan, 
anil many more. 

The only manufactures are of the nido articles required for domestic 
use. The commerce is comparatively inoonsiderablo ; though, from tlie 
position of the country on tho Atlantic and the groat matuary of the 
La Plata, with the excellent harbour of Montevideo and others of an 
exceedingly useful class, and with the faoilitios for internal communi- 
cation afforded by tho Uruguay, it is the natural entrepot of tho com- 
merce of a vast region of tho inteiior ; while its own fertile soil and 
healthy climate would nlone render it, in the bauds of a peaceful and 
industrious jieople, a great csxporting couutiy. At prasent the intde 
is chiefly centred in Montevjduu. Tho exports consist almost wholly 
of tho produce of the herds, as hides, horn, hair, jerked and salted 
beef, tallow, &o., and do not now probably exceed l,000,000f. sterling 
annually. TJie impoHs aro chiefly of ailicles of Britisli and colonial 
manufactures, Ac. ; and of North Atnoricuu and some continental 
produce. There is also a oouahlerable but fluctuating trade between 
Uruguay nnd Brasil, the Argentine provinces, Ac. The imports of 
British goods in l^AS amounted to 52U,883^. The exports to tho 
United States in 1853 amounted to 302,380 dollars; the imports to 
308,448 dollars. 

llruguay is a republic with an elective president, a senate, and a 
house of representatives ; but the actual power is generally centred in 
the president, who is usually some successful general The country 
is divided into nine -departments — ^Montevideo, Maldonado, Cano- 
lonoa, iian Jos<S, Colouia, Soriano, Paisandu, Durango, and Oerro 
Largo. 

Momteyideo is the political capital, tho commercial metropolis, and 
much the largest and most populous city of the republic. Between it 
and Cape Santa Maria stands the town of Maldonado, with a fine 
harbour, good fortifications, and about 2000 inhabitants : it exports 
hides and copper. Colonia del Santo Sacramaiio is a small town, with 
a harbour, opposite Buenos Ayres. None of the other towns arc of 
any importauco. 

Thf? Banda Oriental was, during tho Spanish supremacy, the name 
of that portion of tho vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres which was situated 
to the cast of the river Uniguay, and coiujirch ended the present 
republic of Uruguay and the couiitiy oallcd the Seven Missions. The 
continual civil wars by which the declaration of independence was 
followed in Buenos Ayres, induced the government of Brazil to take 
possession of the Boiula Oriental in 1815. 'J'he republic of BiicnoB 
Ayres ])rotcHted against this step, and, as no amicable settlement could 
be made, a war ensued between the two countries in 1825. Through 
the intervention of the liluglish government a treaty of peace was 
concluded in 1828, by which the northern district known as the Seven 
Missions was^oeded to Brasil, and the more exclusive southern district 
was declared an independent republic under the title of Uepublica del 
Uruguay Oriental. But instead of securing peace to the country its 
independence appears hitherto to have only entailed discord upon it. 
Internal hostilities broke out at a very curly perifid, and this was soon 
followed by the inoursiou of troops from Buenos Ayres ; the assistanco 
of Ibisas, the president of Buenos Ayres, having been invoked by Aribu, 
one of the uTisuccessful aspirants to the rulership of Uruguay. After 
a long continuance of strife without any i^rospoct of either party 
securing a manifest superiority, Brazil was induced by tho appeals of 
Paniguay and other neighbouring powers to interfere. In order to 
show her good faith, Brazil sent ministers to the courts of England 
and France, with a view to obtain their naustance either as umpires 
or active agents in compelling the respective parties to come to terma 
Those powers accordingly sent some sliips of war to the Kio de la 
Plata in 1845. The Englicdi ships blockaded Montevideo till 1848 and 
the French till 1840, when both England and Franco made treaties 
with Rosas. On these powers withdrawing, Brasil commojiocd more 
active hostilities — the Argentine provinces of Corrientes and Entre 
Rios uniting with her. The war was however prolonged till 1851, 
when Aribo was forced to capitulate in Uruguay, nnd Rosas was soon 
after dejiosed in Buenos Ayres. Treaties between the several parties 
gave peace to Uruguay os far as regarded hostilities with foreign 
powers, and secured the recognition of the republic by the neigh- 
bouring state!*. But internal disooi'd in this as in so many other of 
tlio petty republics of South America appears to have become chronic, 
and the latest accounts (received in October, 1855) speak of affairs • 
as ill the most disorganised condition. Brazil, which by assisting the 


government with money and men, had hoped to enable it to I'c-establiah 
poaco, order, and security in tho country, finding^ that no reliance 
cM>uld be placed on tho president Flores or his ministers, had witli. 
drawn its subsidy, and was about to withdraw its troops ; and the 
country was fast relapsing into a state of anarohy. The revenue of 
Uruguay has for somo time been inadequato^ to meet the current 
expenses, and the interest on its heavy public debt has been long 
unpaid. 

URUMIYKH. [Persia.] 

UBK. [MoxaiouTnsniHE.] 

USLAR. ( H rLDEsuEiM.) 

USSEL. [CoiiiikzE.] 

U8TAUITZ. [PVRENfaiES, IlAUTES.] 

USTIOA. [Paleumo, Province of.] 

USTIUG (VELIKI, namely Groat), a considerable town in the 
government of Wologda in Russia, situatod in 60” 47' N. lat., 46° Ci' 
E. long., at the confluonoe of the Suohona and the Jug, has a )u>piiiH. 
tion of 14,000. It is an ancient town ; the housos are fur tlio 
most port of wood ; there are 2 cathedrals, 23 churches, 5 conveutt^, 
a bank, an exchange, and several buildings and warolioiises belonging 
to tho crown. Tho town, being situated on the direct road from 
Arobaugcl to Siberia, and to the Houthem proviiioes, has an imjiorbant 
commerce and transit trade with Archangol, St. I’etcrsburg, (Josan, 
Kostroma, Yaroslav, and Novogurod, which is greatly facilitated by 
many navigable rivers. The cliief articles which pass in transit un* 
Russian productions from the other governmeiita, the furs of SilM^riii, 
silks ami tea from China, and fish from the North Sea. The inhiibil- 
I outs have also manufactures of linen, woollen, leather, soap, camllos, 
hosiery, and wooden utensils, and there aro in the town many gold 
and silvorsmiths, whose works in enamel and bronzed silver are much 
estoonied. 

USTJUSHN A; I Novogoroij.] 

USUMASINTA. RIVER. [Mexico.] 

UTAH, a territory of the United States of North America, lying 
between 37° and 42° N. lat., 106° and 120° W. long. It is bouiulLil 
S. and S.E. by the territory of New Mexico ; E. by the territurieu uf 
Kansas and Nebraska; N. by that of Oregon; aud W. and S.\V. by 
the state of California. The area uf Utuli is estimated by the * Topo- 
graphical Bureau of tho United Slates’ at 260.170 square iuilo8. 
The population in 1850 was 11,380 (of whom 21 wore free culuuivd 
]kerHon8, and 26 slaves on route to Califui'nia), or 0'04 to tho squtiro 
mile : but this docs not include the native liulian populatiuii, who 
were estluiatod by the Commissioner of Indian Afiiiirs in 1853 at 
11,500. 

Surface, Iltfdrograpky^ drc.— Tho territory of Utah occupies for the 
most part a vast briikon depression, kuuwu ua thu Gre;it Basin, wiiich 
lies between the Rocky Mocetains on the oast and the Sierra Ncviulii 
[(^ALiEORNiAj on tho wost ; tbeso lofty znouutiiius rising in ]>nrt.s 
above the lino of porpotiiol snow, while across them are only a few 
difficult passes. Cii the north of tlio Great Busin there is no tum- 
tinuouB mountain ebuiu, the waturslied being formoil by an elevati‘>l 
tract, which is Hometimes a swamp. On the south-rast the rocky 
barrier is broken tlirough by tho head streams of the Colorado, tJn' 
only river which fimU its way out of the Great Basin ; all the ot.lieiv 
which flow into the basin from the slopes uf the moiiiitaiuH being 
lost ill the plains or in the lakes which occupy the bottoms of tiic 
larger valley s. Tho Great Busin is about 500 miles long, from east 
to west, and little less wide, auil some 4000 feet ulmve tho level <>f 
tho sea. Parallel to the muiu ranges of the Sierra Nevada and tlie 
Rocky Mountains aro several inforior ranges, of which Iho Walisutch 
Mountains on the east ai*e the mo.it important. Somo of 
secouclary ohuins attain an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet ; find 
from theso diverge cross ridges, which form lessor valleys. A largo 
jiortiou of tho Great Busin cuusists uf arid plains, ou which arteuicHiuB 
and Haliooruiua are almost the only jdanta, but in many ]jarts those 
plains are so impregnated with salt as to be unfit to sustaiu vegtdahhi 
life. Tho most remarkable features of this singular country are the 
groat valleys. Of therio by fur the largest is the Great Balt Lake 
Valley, which is about 120 miles lung and from 20 to 40 uiiles wide, 
tbe Groat Halt Lake occupying tho greater jiart of the northern poi- 
tion uf it. In the centre of this valley the surface is levol, but it 
rises gently on both sides to tho mountains. There are few or no 
trees visible. On the south and west of the Great Salt Lake the loud 
is a soft sandy irreclaimable barren, on tho north it is a swamp, ou 
the east and south-east, where is tho Great Mormon sottlomont, it iiS 
fertile and cultivated from the mountains to the shore. The climate 
of tho valley is dry and mild ; but rain seldom falls durhig the 
summer months, so that the i^rlculturist is to a great extent depend- 
ent on irrigation. The other valleys bear a general reseiublauco to 
Halt Lake Valley, but they are in iioh smaller. The chief ore — Utah 
Valley, about 60 miles long by 20 miles wide; Hand PitoU Valley, 45 
miles long by 20 znilos broad; Bear River Valley, South Viilley. 
Yuab Valley, Cache Valley, and Hevier Valley, Of that jiortien el 
tho territory whioli does not 'strictly belong to the Great Basin, 
Volley of Qroon River with its tributaries, wiiich occupies the oHstern 
portion of the territoiy from tlie Sierra Madre to tlie Bear Rivef 
Mountains, is the most extensive, being more than 150 miles long; 
but it is BO elevated and so badly watered that it is thought not to 
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contain a single spot available for agrioiiltural purposes. ITie little andean never be relied on for agrioultural purposes. Artificial itri- 
valley of the Uintah River, a more soutliern tributary of the Colorado, gation is therefore requisite to agricultural success ; but the oharaoter 
jn much warmer and more promising. But all this eastern part of of the country happily admits of irrigation being effected with com- 
tJio country is, with this exception, borren. parative ease in the more fertile valleys, although thero are extensive 

Utah posBCBses no great navigable rivers. The Colorado, as already tracts of land which will not admit of cultivation on account of their 
mentioned, is the only river which flows out of the Great Basin, and being beyond the application of irrigation- 

it is tt stream of little consequence till it has^ flowed some distance The principal cereals grown are wheat, oats, mnixe, barley, and rye. 
along the teiTitory of New Mexico. There are indeed accumulated in Very little buckwheat is raised. The common potatoes grow luxu- 
tho gorget of the mountains unfailing stores of snow, which furnish riantly ; of sweet potatoes the crops aro limited. All the vegetables 
(luring the whole of tho summer almiidant and iiereunial streams, peculiar to the middle and western states succeed here. The sugar- 
-\vbicii in some i||ptane«s possess a considerable volume of watcir; but beet gi'ows to a largo size, and is being raised, though not largely, 
many «»f these never reach the bases of the tnountains, and tho great for making sugar. C'Otton, the sugar-cane, and rice will, it is said, 
majority are lost in tho arid plains. A few find their way to the grow in some distiicts, but they are evidently not suited to the climate, 
lakes, but from tho lakes, except from one to another, there is no out- Tobacco and llax are raised in small quantities. A portion of tho 
let. Some of tho streams which connect tho lakes are however of territory is well adapted for gruxiug, though the bunch gross on tho 
considerable value for irrigation, and may become of essential impor- lower slopes of tho mountains, which at present feeds vast herds of 
iauce for manufacturing purposes. Tho most valuable of these rivciw antelopes and deer, is burnt up during the summer months. Horses 
is the Jor*lan, a rapid stream which unites the Great Salt Tjiike with aro tho animals of which tho inhabitants perhaps possess tho largest 
Luke Utah ; it is on this river that Salt Lake City is built^ and already proportionate number ; but they have a considerable number of cattle, 
sovenil manufactories aro established along its banks. and there is a growing attention being paid to sboop, which arc in great 

Of the mnnerous lakes which aro in the territory tlie largest and request for their wool, 

riiost remarkable is tho (}reat Salt Lake, ivhicli lies at the northern The country in its natural state is almost destitute of trees. Tho 
end of Great Salt Lake Valley, ri'his lake is about 70 miles long, only timber found is in the more sheltered ravines, on tho banks of a 
from 20 to SO miles wide, and has a shoredine of 291 miles. Its few of tho streams, and occasionally on the basos of some of tho inoim- 
write]' is saturated with chloride of sodium (salt) ; T)r. Gale, who made tains. Wild game abounds. Tlie antelopo, deer, bear, and panther 
an aiirily»is of its water for tho United Sbitcs government, says that it are very numorous. The lake-islands are frequented by aquatic birds 
contains full 20 per cent, of puro olilorido of sodium, and not rnon^ in astonishing quantities. The more common kinds aro swans, geese, 
Hum 2 per cent, of other salts, and is one of tlie purest and most ducks, curlews, jilovcrs, gulls, blue herons, cranes, pelicans, &o. Mos- 
coiiccntratcd brines in the world. Tiic specific gravity of the water quitoos and sand-flies are very numerous and troublesome. But tho 
in 1*170. Several picturesque islands rise to a great altitude above greatest insect pest i.s a large kind of cricket, which at irregular 
tho surface of tiie lake. On tho mountains on each side of tho lake periods njipears in enormous numbers, and commits terrible ravage^s ; 
aro pov(M*al distinct terr<‘ice.M, exhibiting iiurnistakeablo ovideneos of it is said that the corn crops ore this year (185£>) almost entirely 
Dii.-i v.nlloy liaviiig been at some time tho bod of a great inland sea. destroyed by them. 

Tlu^ other lakes are much srnalhu* than the Great Salt Lake ; the Utah from its insulated situation must be to a great extent thrown 

\v;itcr of Jiske Utah, which is connected with the Great Salt Lake by upon its own resources, if tho peculiarities of its population did not 
tlic river Ji>rdjiii, is said to be quitii fresh. It roceivos several stroams clierisli by every means their separate self-dependent condition. Cut 
i'roni the mountains. In tlio neighbourhood of the Great Salt Lake, ofi‘ by lofty and difficult mountains and vast deserts from all other 
iiiul ill other parts of the territory, are several hot and sulphureous settled states, with agricultural resources little more than sufficient 
springs. for tho supply of its own increasing requirements, aud without any 

(fcohfft/f «£*/?.'— Motamorphic, Silurian, and Carboniferotis rocks staple product or material re(|uircd by tlie at'ts or luxuries of other com* 
prevail. In the neighbourliood of tho Great Salt Lake 1 '<H^ks of munities, it is not likely to have any considerable umoiiiit of external 
gnmiiic and siunitic character oof.’ur, witli hornblende rocks, and trade or commerce ; while there will probably bo a sufficient stimulus 
lulcoso and mica-schists. This more elevated portions of the lake to the growth of such manufuoburos ns are required for ordinary 
sliore and mountain summits ai'pcar to consist of carboniferous lime- domestic purposes. With California regular communication is main- 
Htoiic, whicli, in sonic localities, Jose tlieir granular clinracter, and taioed, but the cost of transit is too great for California to offer a 
heoomo sub-crystnllino, or threaded with veins of calcareous spar, market for the produce of Utah. On the other hand, from Salt Lake 
All the elevated ranges on the north, south, and west of the Great City to St. Tiouis, the nearest considerable market, is upwards of 
Salt I^ake, seem to be (rajqied with the carbonifiToiis linieslono, wdiicii 1(500 miles. Some modification would undtmbtedly be wrought by 
gciiie.riilly rests oil a coarse grainilar liandstoiie. In some loealititjs the construction of tho projected Great I’acific railway, but in any 
tliir snudstoiicB are overlaid witli ,a coarse conglomerate, which is casi* Utah must rernaiu to a great exteut a country separated geogra- 
sdiMciiuu-s jiartly altcnul so as to assume the character of a quartz fihieally, politically, and commercially. The local government has 
ruck. ('rctiieeouH strata occur in several ])l!ice,s ; and along the done everything it could to encourage tho establishment of factories, 
v:ilh'y.s are tertiary clays, &c. Good liuilding-stono is quarried in the and there are alre.ady several woollen-mills, j>otteries, hardware-works, 
vicinity of Salt Luke City. Of the mineral wealth «>f Utah little is &c., especially along tho valley of the Jordan. Flour-mills arc in 
Tfiilly kimwii. operation very generally. 

Cfimafc, Productiom, tOc . — A large jiroportioii of the country JJivittioiis, Townut, <bc . — Utah is divided into 12 counties. FillmorCf 
i.« iiiiinhaliitaiijo and unproductive^, but that jiortion which is available a little vilkage, in the south-western part of the ktiito, is tho political 
Ibr .igricultural purposes, though limited in extent as compared with capital ; but tho chief city, indeed the only one of any cousequciico 
tlx* intervening dfsoi’t tracts, is much of it of extreme fertility ; and is Sidt Lake City, There are several otiior ‘cities^* but they are 
iu:(roi'«rnig to Captain Stausbury, who made a careful survey of the merely collections of a few adobe cottages. 

territory for tho goveriiiiieiit of the I'liited States, fully sufficient for Z/al'c Oiti/, or as it is officially designated, the Citjf of the Salt 

tlin support of a largo, thougli not dense, population. These fertile Lakr^ is situated on the east side of the Jordan ^ strait wldcli 

and habitable tracts arc for the most juirt confined to the narrow unites Utah Lake with tho Graat Salt Lake, in 40” 45' N. lat., 112“ 6' 
Hhri]»a of alluvial land .along the bases of the mountains and the W. long., and at an elevation of 4300 foot above the soil The populo- 
hittioins of the wiiriner and more sheltered valleys. Along the tiun in 1850 was over 6000; it has SLiice largely increased, but wo 
Western foot of the W.'ihsatch range occurs om^ <»f the richest of thi?so have only v.aguo estiinato-s of its immbcrs. Tho city was laid out in 
traots, a narrow slip only a mile or two wide, but stretching for more July 1847, under tho directiou of Brigham Young, tho Mormon 
than 300 miles in longtli. In tho valley of the Jordan it is much xiropbet, as the gi-eat central city of tho Mormon people. The space 
wider ; and there are wider 2 >at(;hes in severiil other of tlie valleys, as marked out was four miles long and throe miles broad, tho same sizo 
ill those of tho Tuilla, of tho Tiinpougas and others of the Traverse as Nauveo; the streets intersect at right angles, and aro 1J2 feet 
Jiangc. In fact the most available jiart of tho Great Basin appears to wide; and the houses arc onlercJ to be set back 20 feet from Uio 
coijsiat of the valleys along its eastern bonier, sheltered by the front line of the lot, and tho iTitermodia,to space to bo jilaiited with 
Wahsatcli range. The most productive of the cultivated soils consist shrubs or trees. A i>lot of several acres is set apart for the situ of the 
ol disintegrated feldspatliic rocks, mixed with the ddbris of the lime- gi'cat temple, whicli is to be built on a scale of the greatest possible 
«toii(?s. There also occur in tho valley bottoms very rich vegetable splendour, far Burpassing the famous temple of Nauvoo. The liouses 
and marly loams. So productive arc some of the soils that Captain aro mostly built of adobe, or sun-dried bricks, and have a neat ajipeai^ 
»StHii.d»ury mentions an instance of a bushel of wheat producing on ance ; but largo houses and public cstabiishmciits are now built of 
Uirce .'lores and a half of land a yield of 180 bushels; and other stone. There are sovoral manufactoritss ainl mills in the vicinity of 
authorities speak of 60 or 60 bushtds of wheat to the acre as being the city, and salt is largely made on th». borders of the lake. Several 
by no moans uniisuid, but •there can, wo think, be no doubt that such schools Lave been cstabliHlied, aud :i sice has been set apart on one of 
must bo excnfitioiial cases. the terraces of the Wahsateli Moimtahi f<ir the erection of a university.^ 

In the valleys tho climuto is milder and drier than in the same Oovvrnmenl^ llintortf, dic . — The government of Utah territory la 
parallel of latitude on tho Atlantic, aud tins winters are much more | exactly simliar to that of New Mi:xico. i. u iiir • 

touipurate ; ill the Salt Lake Valley the’ thermometer seldom descends I The territory of Utah origiijally formed a P^rt ot the Mexican 
to zero. Blit on the higher aritl plains tho heat is often opin’cssivo. ! province of Alta, or Upper Ciiiiteriiin, and, witli the rest of ttmt |w- 
these jdaiiiR tho mirage is frequently observed in tho warm season. ! viiice, was ti'ausferrod to the uiiiteci states oy treaty ml o4o. -DUt 
ihe eastern section of the country is cold. Throughout the habitablo i the whole of tho province h^ passed out of the hands of 

portions of the territory rahi seldom falls between May aud October, i Mexico for some years before the formal transfer ; and while tho tract 
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west of the Sierra Neraday or what now forma the state of California, 
was already in the poBaeasion of the eituena of the United States, the 
Great Baain, hitherto abandoned to the native Indians, lay open to 
any body of aettlera strong enough to maintain themaelvea within it. 
By Buoh a body it waa occupied in 1847. It does not fall within our 

S rovince to relate here the early history of that romarkablo sect the 
[ormona, whose occupation of the territory baa invested Utah with 
ao singular an interest. It will be enough to remind the reader, that 
the Mormons first settled os a community at Independence, and after- 
words in Clay county, Missouri; and that on being expelled in 
succession from each of these places, they left the stoto, and 
eatabliahed themselves at Nauvoo in Illinois. Here they spoedily 
became a large and flourishing body ; and, besides various public 
edifices, erected a spacious temple at a cost of nearly a million dollars. 
Joseph 8mith, their prophet, governed them with absolute and 
almost unquestioned authority until his death in 1844, which waa 
brought about in a very shocking manner. A newspaper established 
in Kauvoo by some opponents of the sect, having published certain 
scandalous statements respecting him, the town council directed its 
publication to be stopped and the office to be razed. The editors | 
appealed to the mayor of Carthage, who issued a warrant for the arrest 
of Smith and his brother. Smith at first refused to obey, and placed 
the city in a state of defence ; but he was induccsl to surrender in 
onlcr to prevent a collision between his followers and the state 
authorities, on receiving a pledge of protection from the populace. A 
mob was however permitted to break into the state jail and murder 
hulh Smith and his brother. Tlie Mormons elected a now prophet, 
Brigham Young, as the successor of Smith, and affairs again became 
prosperous. But oignnisod mobs several times attacked the city, and 
ut length regularly invested it ; and the lenders were forced to under- 
take that the whole body should entirely quit the state. The pro 2 >het 
and elders now formed the bold resolution to load their followers I 
across the vast western wilderness, to the far distant and nearly ; 
unknown country lying beyond the llocky Mountains — there to seek 
some secluded retreat beyond the reach of their persecutors. They | 
hod been promised to be allowed till the spring to make their prepa* ! 
rations for the departure of the first or pioneer party ; but their i 
enemies became clamorous, and they were obliged to set out in | 
February 1846, while it was yet winter. The sufferings of this 
)>ioneer party were of the most terrible and trying kind ; but they 
struggled on resolutely, planting crops and otherwise preparing the 
way for those who were to follow them. It was not till J iily of the 
following year that the first section of the pioneers reached the 
promised laud. The remainder were soon to follow ; for although 
the authorities had engaged that tlie rest of the community should be 
allowed to stay in Nauvoo till apprised of the safe arrival of the first 
migraliuD, their old opponents came down and drove them all out of 
the city in September 1346. 

On taking possession of the site of their new city by the Great Salt 
Ijako, the elders at once set about organising a regular government, at 
the head of which they ]ilacod their prophet Brigham Young ; and as 
soon as what they deemed a sufficient number of their followers had 
arrived, and their torritoiy litul become by cession from Mexico a |>art 
of the United States, they elected the usual state officers, and applied 
to the federal government to be admitted into the Union as a 
sovereign state under tiie name of the State of Deseret But 
Congress refused their application, and remanded the state back to a 
territorial ooudition, entitling it Utah. Brigliam Young was however 
appointed or continued as governor; and the community, though 
nominally under the laws of the Union, remained virtually inde- 
pendent, and governed by the maxims of the Mormon leaders. 
Within the lost year or two however Young has been superseded by 
the president, who has appointed a * Gentile* governor, and the federal 
government has assumed ii mora direct control. 

The religious opinions of the Mormons do not properly belong to 
Geogmphy. Here however, as Utah is tlieir appointed Zion, and 
as they are almost its only iiihabitunta, wo may just state that the 
Mormons profess to be u separate peo]de, living under a patriarchal 
dispensation, with prophets, elders, and apostles, who have the rule in 
temporal as well as religious matters ; their doctrines being embodied 
in the ‘ Book of Mormon ' and the * Book of Doctrine and Covenants,’ 
revealed to their first prophet, Joseph Smith ; that they look for a 
litoral gathering of Israel in this western land ; and that here Christ 
will reign personally for a millciiium, when the earth will be restored 
to its imradisaical glory. The [iractice of polygamy, which has drawn 
upon them so much^ obloquy, has not been, wo believe, officially 
admitted ; but there is little doubt tliat it has been allowed, at least 
to their loaders, and some of their more ardent advocates del'end it by 
reference to the practice of the ancient Jewish patriarchs. That such 
a system could possibly grow up into such magnitude in these times 
is sufficiently startling; but that it can long maintain itself if not 
subjected to persecution is inconceivable. 

As we did not notice Nauvoo under Illinois, we may add to what 
we have said of it above, that it stands on the Mississippi, 125 miles 
K.N.W. from Springfield ; and that after the dejiarture of the 
Mormons, Nauvoo became the seat of a colony of French cotnmun- 
ists, or Icariaus, under the direction of M. Cabot^ who wore however 
far from successful. Of its present state we have no trustworthy 


partieolara; its population has dwindled down to a very inaignifioant 
number. The great Mormon temple of Nauvoo waa, in October 1848 
set on fire by an incendiary and destroyed. * 

(Capt. Howard Stonabury, Topographical Engineers, U.a Annv 
Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt I/oke of Utah ; Fremont 
Report of Expedition to the Ro(^y Mountains: Lieut. J. W. Gunnison’ 
The Monnone^ ; StaiiBiical View of the United Slatee ; S^eoJlk 
CenMus of the United States ; Oasetteers of the United States, A&) 

UTICA, U. a [New York.] 

UTIEL. [Castilla la Nukva.] 

UTHECHT, one of the Dutch provinces, is bound^ N. by Holland 
and the Zuiderzee, E. by Gelderhiud, S. by Qclderland and Holland 
and W. by Hollaud. Its area is 534 square miles ; and the popuW 
tion at the end of 1853 numbered 155,324. In the northern and 
western parts, and on the banks of the Leek, the surface is level and 
low ; towards tlie south-oast there are some low hills. The low ground 
is rich and fertile ; in the more elevated tracts the soil is sandy, with 
here and there some low thickets, extensive heaths, and peat-moors. 
The province is traversed by the Rhine and its branches, and by 
sevenil canals. The climate is not so damp as that of the province 
of Holland : the air is pure and healthy, and there is good freeh- 
water. The natural productions are tho common domestic animals, 
p<vultry, fish, bees, corn, pulse, gardou-fruit, culinary vegetables, flux,’ 
hemp, and tobacco. The manufactures arc carried on chieQy in th» 
towns, and consist of woollen, cotton, silk, and linen fabrics ; there are 
also breweries and distilleries. The exports are corn, cattle, swine;, 
butter, cheese, manufactured goods, bricks, and tiles. Railways run 
from Utrecht, the capital of the province, to Arnhem, Amsbenlain, the 
Hague, and iiotterdam. A direct lino from Utrecht to Rotterdam lias 
been for some years in course of construction ; it is now open to 
Gouda, 20 miles west by south from UtrechU The chief towns of tho 
province are Ameusfoout and Utueght. 

^ UTRECHT, the capital of the province of Utrecht in Holland, Jr 
situated iu 52° 7' N. lat., 5° 6' E. long., in a pleasant country, at bho 
bifurcation of the OM Rhine and tho Vocht, 22 miles by railway S.B. 
from Amsterdam. The Rhine divides the city into two parts, and 
there are likewise two canals with 36 drawbridges. Tho position of 
tho city is healthy, and free from the inconvetiienoo of damp, ro 
common iu llollaiitl, it being situated on a dry and rather I’levatud 
soil, with a dcRcoiit towards tho river. The approaches to tho city 
arc very beautiful, especially that from Amsterdam, which consists of 
a broad avenue, bordered with rows of trees, llxo appearanee of tho 
city itself is antique, many of tho houses being iu the gotiiic style. 
It w<*is formerly strongly fortified, but tho ramparts have boeu con- 
verted into imblic walks. There is a beautiful walk called the .Malie* 
bann, above half a mile iu leugMi, planted with eight rows of linn- 
trees. The cathedral with its lower, 38«S feet high, was destroyed by 
fire a few years ago. There are 8 Calvinist, 1 Lutheniii, 1 Aiiglioan, 
1 Moravian, and 3 Roman Catholic churches. The towii-hoiiHo is a 
handsome modern building. The university, founded iu 16.34, has five 
faculties, between 300 and 400 students aunually, a botanic garden, 
observatory, Ac. The population of Utrecht is about 4.5,000 : tlie 
inhabitants manufacture broadcloths, silk, lace, linen, needles, refined 
sugar, salt, firo-artuM, tiles, Ac. The town has also important bleach- 
works, and an extensive general commerce. Utrecht is tho birthplace of 
Pope Adrian VI. ; it gives title to a Catholic arohbishoii, who is metro- 
{mlitan for his co-religiouistB iii the Netherlands. 

UTTOXETEK, St^ordshire, a market-town and the soat of u Poor- 
Law Union, in tho pariah of Uttoxeter, is situated in 52° 54' N. lat., 
1° 51' W. long., distant 14 miles E.N.E. from Stafford, 135 miles N.W. 
from Loudon by rood, and 13G miles by the North- VVestorii and North 
Btaffordsbire railways. The population of the town in 18.51 w.is 34GS. 
The living is a vicarage in the .archdeaconry of Stafford and dincesn 
of LichfielcL Uttoxeter Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes luid 
townships, with an area of 62,380 acres, and a population iu 1851 
of 15,140. 

At Uttoxeter the river Dove is crossed by a handsome stone bridge. 
Tho houses in the town are generally well built. The church ha^ bciou 
rebuilt of late years, but the lofty tower and spire of tho former edifiun 
remain. There are chapels fur Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, liifh-* 
pendents, and Quakers. Alleyne’s Grammar school is uudor the care 
of a head-master and an assistant. There are National schools and 
a savings bauk. The market is on Wednesday : there are several 
yearly fairs. A county court is held. The Caldou Caual, which 
joins the Grand Trunk Canal near Stoke, ends at Uttoxeter. 

UXBRIDGE, Middlesex, a market-town and tho seat of a Poor-Ijaw 
Union, in the parish of Hillingdon, is situated on the left bauk of the 
river Colne, in 61*’ 33' N. lat., 0° 23' W. long., distant 15 miles W- 
N. from London. Tho population of the town of Uxbridge iu 1851 
was 3236. The living is ii perpetual curacy, in the arohdeacoury of 
Middlesex and diocese of London. Uxbridge Poor-Law Union coutaina 
10 parisbes and townships, with an area of 25,306 acres, and a popula- 
tion iu 1851 of 19,475. 

Uxbridge was formerly a jilaoa of strength and a corporate towii* 
and in the civil wars of Charles I. was the scene of an uuavailiug 
negotiation for peace between the commissioners of the king and those 
of the parliament. TJio mansion in which the oouferenoes were held 
is still stuudiug. The town, which is lighted with gas, extends for 
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alottt a mile along the OjEford road. There are two bridge OTer the bank. The market on Thursday ia important for oom. A market 
aroiB of the river Colne, and one over the Grand Junotion GaniJ. for proviaionB is held on Saturday; fnirs are hold on Mmh 25th an d 
1 market-house is a commodious briok structure supported on September 29th. A county court ia held, 
wooden columna The Independents, Baptists, and other Dissenters UZBL. [Cdixs-DU-NoBD.] 
have places of worship. There are a British school, a School of UZERCIlE. [CoRukzE,] 

Industry, a literary and mutual improvement society, and a savings . UZES. [Card.] 
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^7'AETjS. [Limburo.] 

' VAILLY. JAisne.] 

VAL DE PENAS. [Castilla la Nueva.] 

VALA'I^t a canton of Switzerland, consists mainly of a great 
longitudinal valley traversed by the Uhdno, and screened by two lofty 
mid massive chains of Alps, one of which, on the south side, divides 
it from Italy, and the otlier from the canton of Bern on the north. 
Jtoth chains are oonnected at the eastern end of the Valais with the 
central group of the St.-Qothard by means of the Gallenstock, the 
Kurka, and the Mutthom. The Rbdne has its sources in a glacier 
which lies on the west side of the Gallonstock and the Fiirka, whcifce 
it flows westward through the whole length of the Valais, receiving 
xiniiicrouB affluents on both banks of the mountains. The offsets 
form sixteen transverse valleys, some of them more than 20 miles in 
leugili, which slope down into the groat valley of the Uhdne. Near 
St.'Maurice the valley of the llhune becomes contracted between two 
lofty xiiasses — the Dent-de-Morcles on the north, and the Dent-du- 
Miili, a projection of the southern chain — which leave between them 
at tlie bridge of St.-Maurico merely s])ace enough for the river. This 
is the geographical termination of the Valais, but the canton continues 
tu stn;tch over a narrow and partly mountainous tract along the lefc 
bank of the Uhone for about Ki miles farther down, to the entrance of 
the river into the Lake of Geneva : the opposite or right batik below 
the bridge of St. -Maurice belongs to the Canton- do- Valid. 

The area of the Valais is 1658 square miles, of which more than 
oiio-half consists of high alps and glaciers, and the remainder of lower 
oflscts and intermediate valleys. The breadth of level ground in the 
valley of the Hhduo varies from a quarter of a mile to throe miles. 
Thu heat in the summer is very great in the valley, efli>ecial]y in the 
nci'zhboiirhood of Sion and Siders (Sierra in French), where the fig, 
iiiitllicrry, almond, and pomegranate tlirive in the open air. [liiioXR ; 
Lkman, Luke.] The vino and Indian coni are cultivated up to the 
height of lUOO foot above the level of the lake, barley to 2500, and 
]intatoc!H to oOOO fact. Walnut, clieHtnut, cherry, apple, and pear 
tria'S nra abundant. In several localities excellent wine, both white 
aud red, is made. Ci<ler is made in other districts. In common years 
the cro]) of com ia sufficient for the coiisumption. Tlio forests are 
extiaisive; great quantities of timber are cut down and sent by the 
llhdnc into Franco. The homed cattle, sheep, and goats, are very 
ntimurous; horses and muh'S are few in number. Mine.s of iron, 
cupper, lead, silver, cobalt, an<l zinc have been found. 

I'lic population of tiie Valais amounted in March 1850 to 81,559, 
•SI, (11)6 of whom were (Jatholics and 463 Protestants. In tlie Lower 
Valais cretinism is a common infirmity. A French patois ia spoken in 
iho western part of the canton ; Gorman in tlie upper or eastern 
part. The canton returns four members to the National Council of 
bwitzerlaud. 

The canton is divided into 13 communities or little republics, called 
'dixaiiis;' every dixain has its council, the members of which 
are appointed by the respective communes, and which regulates all 
local affairM. Each dixain sends four deputies to the diet, or legis- 
lature <if tlie whole canton, which meets every year at Sion. The 
diet appoints the members of the council of state, or cantonal execu- 
tive. The bidhop of Sion ia president of the Diet of the Valois, and 
has four votes. 

The Valais was, in Roman times, oocupied by the Mantuates, 
Veriigri, and Seduni. On the decline of the empire it fell successively 
under the Burgundians and the Franks. The Upper Valois maintained 
its independence during the middle ages, and conquert'd the Lower 
Valais in 1475, which it held by right of conquest till 1798, when the 
whole territory became a canton of the Helvetic republic. Previously 
the Valais had been only the ally of the Swiss Confederation. In 
1 802 Bonaparte formed it into a separate republic, which lie united to 
the French empire in 1810. Iii this interval the Simplon road, through 
the Valais and over the Alps to Italy, was made, and the newly 
annexed territoiy was in consequence called the department of the 
Simplon, In 1814 the country was restored to its independence, and 
inade a canton of the Swiss Confederation. A constitution was formed, 
in which the political distinotiou between the Upper and the Lower 
Valais was obliterated, but the aristocratio principle was maintained 
eloctious till 1830, since which date more democratic forms 
bavo been introduced. 

The principal towns of the Valais ore — Sion (Silten)^ an old-looking 
town, surrounded with walls and towers and a ditob, in a picturesque 
si^ation at the foot of two insulated rooks, on the right bank of the 
ilhOne. It has a large oathedral, several other churches, a fine old 


town-house, a college, a curious old tower said to have boon raised by 
Charlemagne, two ruinous old castles on the summit of the two hills, 
an hospital, an arsenal, and 3516 inhabitants. Sion is the ancient 
Sedunum, a Homan military station ; it is called Civilan SeUnmrmn in 
an inscriptiou in honour of Augueius, whieli is preserved in the cathe- 
dral. Martigny (IforfinacA), near the junction of the Drause with 
the Uhdne, is the chief town of the Lower Valais. It is built on tlie 
site of the ancient Octodurunif a Roman military station, has several 
good buildings, inns, and shops, and above 3000 inhabitants in the 
commune. The high-road of the Simplon, and that leading over the 
St.-Ucmard into Italy, pass through Martigny. St.-Maurice^ on the 
left bank of the Rhone, 10 miles below Martigny, a small town <»f 
1327 inhabitants, is remarkable for its ancient lAugustiuian abbey, 
now suppressed. There is (or was before the recent suppression of 
the^ monasteries in Switzerland) a college annexed to the abbey, in 
which the classical languages, mathematics, physics, history, and 
geography were taught. There are, or were, colleges also at Sion and 
Hrieg. The oolobratod convent and hospice of St, -Bernard was iu the 
territory of the Valais. [Bernard, St-J 
VALDIVIA. [Chili.] 

VALENCIA DU MIN HO. [Entre Douro e Mintio.] 

VALEN^AY. [Indue.] 

VALENCE, a city in France, capital of the department of Drome, 
is situated in a fertile plain on the left bank of the llhduo a few miles 
lielow the jiinotioii of the Isdre, on the Paris-Lyon-Marseille railway, 
381 miles S.S.E. from Paris, 65 miles S. from Lyon, and 143 miles 
N. by W. from Marseille, in 44** 56' N. lat., 4® 53' 40’’ E. long., at an 
elevation of 421 feet above the level of the sea; and had 13,820 inhabit- 
ants in the commune at the census of 1851. 

Valence occupies the site of iho Homan Valcntia. It was a place of 
considerable strength, and afTcmled a refuge to Constantino, who was 
fruitlessly besieged here by Sariia the Goth. Jovinus sought refuge 
here, but the town was taken by the Visigoths, under thoir king 
Ataulfus. It was afterwards subject to the Burgundians, and passed 
from them to the Franks. In tho middle ages it formed part of the 
kingdom of Arles, and was the capital of tho Valeiitinois, a district of 
Daupbiud. The territory of Valentinois was made a duchy and con- 
ferred by Louis Xll. on Csesar Borgia. 

'The town is united by an iron suspension-bridge with the famous 
wine district of St-Pdray on the right bank of the Rhone. It is ill 
laid out, with winding and narrow streets, and ill built ; it is sur- 
rounded by old walls, flanked with towers, and entered by several 
arched gateways. 'The high road from Paris mid Lyon to Marsuillo 
skirts the wall on the outside and passes through the southern suburb 
of Saunihro. On the north side of tho town is a citadel, fronting a 
parade or exercise-ground planted with trees. Tho principal buildings 
are — ^the cathednil of St.- Apollinaire, which contains a monument by 
Caiiova of Pope Pius VI. (who died here August 29th, 1799); tho 
former residence of the bishop ; the prefect's residence, formerly an 
abbey, with extensive gardens ; the house in which Pius VI. rasidod ; 
a house in the Grande Rue, the front of which is a rich B|>ecimeu of 
gothic architecture ; tho court-house ; the barracks ; and tho theatre. 
Tiiere are two public walks. 'There are scarcely any Roman remains 
existing at Valenca 

The manufactures of Valence compriso cotton-yam, printed cottons, 
silks, gloves, hosiery, and cutlery; there are dye-houses, tan-yards, 
rope-walks, saw-yards for marble, tile-yards, potteries, lime-kilns, and 
a great number of Cartwrights' shops. Trade is carried on in the 
wines, fruits, and silks of the south of France ; in brandy, litxueurs, 
com, and manufactured goods : there are six fairs in the year. 
Steamers ply daily to Avignon and Lyon. The well-known Hermitage 
and St.-P6ray wines are grown in the neighbourhood of Valence. 
[AuDkciiE; Dr6mk.] 

Valence gives title to a bishop whose dificesc consists of the depart- 
ment of Drome. It has tribunals of first instance and of oommerco, 
a college, an eoclesiastical school, a Boh<#ol of artilleiy (in which Napo- 
leon I. was a pupil from 1785 to 1791), and a public library of 15,000 
volumos. 

VALENCE. [Tarn.] 

VALENCIA, an ancient province of Spain, formerly a kingdom, is 
bounded E. and S.E. by the Mediterranean Sea, W. aud .S.W. by the 
provinoes of Costilla la Nueva and Murcia, N. by Catalufia and Aragon ; 
on the south it terminates by a point. It is situated between 37° 50' 
and 40° 45' N. lat, 0® 32' E. long, and 1® 25' W. long. The greatest 
length north to south is about 220 miles; the greatest width east to 
west is little more than 50 miles. The area is 7683 square miles. The 
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^x>pulation in 1849 was 1,110,960. It is divided into the three following 
modem provinces : — 


Frovinccs. ' „ j rojiulation in 1849. 

Square Miles. | 

YulcncLn , . . . ) I 600,000 

AUeunte . , . J : 7,083 j 303,219 

Castcllon . . . ) I 247,741 

Total . . , f.«83 j ], 110,9(10 

StM'face . — The province of Valencia couBists of a long and rather 
narrow troct extending along the Mediterranean Sea, the modern pro- 
vince of Valencia, forming the central portion, Alicante the southern, 
and CAstellun the northern. The whole of the interior is moun- 
tainous, the low and level tracts lying along the coast and Uie courses 
of the rivers. The mountains are a portion of the great buttresH 
whicli in this province and that of Murcia supports the table-land of 
Caatilla la Nueva. The mountains are mostly lofty, rugged, and bare, 
and in some parts they extend close to the coast. The Sierra de Pona- 
quila crosses the province north of Alicante in a direction from south- 
west to north-east, terminating at Cape San Martin. This range 
consists of schistose rocks capped by limestone. The other sierras, 
which ore very irregular, but have mostly a dintetion from west to east, 
consist fur the most port of limestone, marbles of various colours, and 
gypsum. The valleys ore generally naivow, but there are a few level 
tracts of considerable extent. * ^ 

JiiverB.-- The rivers mostly originate in the provinces west of Valencia. 
The Turia, or Guadalaviar, rises in Aragon, and crossing Valencia in 
a direction from north-west to soutli-east pusses the city of Valencia, 
and falls into the sea below the small port of Qrao. The Jucar rues in 
Castilla la Nuevi^ and ho<ju after entering this province receives the 
Cabriol on the north bank ; it then flows westward, receives the 
Magro, and enters the sea at Cullero. The other rivera have a shorter 
course. The Alcoy, which rises near tlie town of Alcoy, and the 
Pulanoia, which enters the sea below Murviedro, are the only rivers of 
considerable size which belong entirely to this province. The MijaroB 
rises in Aragon, and receives in this province the Villahormosa and j 
the Mouleou. The Segura crosses the southern angle of the province j 
oil its \vay from Murcia to the sea. j 

iioil and Prodwtiotuu — The numerous streams and rivers of this 
province afford the means of irrigating the lauds to perhaps a greater j 
extent and in a more perfect manner than anywhere elro In Spain. 
The most extensive of the level tracts are those of Valencia, Oribnelii, 
Alicante, and Jativa (Xativa), or San Felipa Those flat and rich 
lands are called Uuertas, 'gni^ens.' The Huerta of Valencia has a 
main-trunk canal, filled from the Turia, whence numerous smaller 
canals, called acoquias, distribute the water in regulated proportions 
to the various beds into which the land is divided. These beds are 
quite flat, and the water is allowed to stand on them for a few days, 
after which it is let ofl'. The seed is tlien sown, and no sooner is one 
crop removed than tho laud is prepared for auotlier. Three or four 
crops are tlius obtained in the year. The Huerta of Alicante is 
watered from a vast reservoir called El I'antano, constructed in the 
mountains about fifteen miles from tho city of Alicante. This huorta 
comprehends an expanse of about 30,000 acres, everywhere encircled 
by lofty mouutaiuB, except towards the sea. The hiiortas of Jativa 
and of Orihuela, are also of oousiderable extent, well watered, and 
exceedingl 3 ’ ]iroductive. 

AIL the level gr 9 iiuds are under cultivation, and wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, beans and peas, flax and hemp, are produced in abundance. 
In the swampy ground laige crojis of rice are obtained, which are 
generally consumed in the province, rice forming a large portion of 
the food of the lower classes ; but these tracts are very unwholesome. 
Much rice is grown in the vicinity of the Albufcra. [Aluufkua me 
Valencia.] The higher grounds and slopes of the hills are allotted 
to vines, imilberry-trees, olives, figs, oranges, lemons, quinces, and 
pomegranates, 'i'he forest-trees are mostly elms, chestnuts, the ilex- 
oak, cypress, and x>oplars, whilst lofty pines cover the summits of the 
rocky hills. The nigged moors, unfit for cultivation, are abandoned 
to the various species of oistus, rosemary, thyme, lavender, and other 
odoriferous shrubs. 

The quantity of wine pi'oduced annually in Valencia amounts to 
about 9,000,000 gallons. In the districts of Benicarlo and Peniscola 
a strong rad wine is produced, of which a large quantity is exported 
to Germany and to Bourdeaux, for mixing with the second-class 
clarets to give them body and colour. Laige quantities of raisins 
are exported .to England, which are called Valencias, and ore \ised 
for making plum- 2 >uddiDg 8 . The exports of fruit ni-e large, especially 
of figs. 

No great uumber of cattle or horses is kept in Valencia; and the 
sheep, though numerous, yield wool of indifferent quality. Mercury, 
copper, sulphur, arsenic, argentiferous-lead, iron, &c. are among the 
niiueral piquets, but they ore procured only in small quantities. 
The mauuIiictureB are ununportant^ Woollen and linen stuffs are 
indeed made in several towns of the provinoe, and silk goods in Valen- 
cia and other placeii but thsy are chiefly oonsumed within the province. 
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The manufacture of satins, silk-ribands, and velvets, has so much 
improved and increased as to render a supply from France no longer 
necessary. Cloth of superior quality is made at Alcoy, and nilk 
is no longer exported in its raw etate, but is spun at Valencia and 
other pla!^ by steam. Cordage and matting are made from the fibre 
of the esparto-rush ; and tiles, soap, glass, paper, pottery^ and earthen- 
ware, are exported to other parts of Spain. 

Towns . — Tho city of Valencia is tho capital of the ancient provinco 
and also of tho modem. [Valencia.] Alcoy, 60 miles S. by \\\ 
from Valencia, stands on the main road from Alicante to Valencia' 
on a tongue of land between two streanis which iu*e the heiid-wateri! 
of tho river Alcoy. Tho houses are built among tomiced gai'dcns in 
a ravine overlooked by hills. There are many nuw houses, for it U u 
busy cointnercial place, and has considerable manufactures of pnp(;r, 
and of woolleti-cluths of a superior quality. It contains three paiish 
churches, and has a population of about 27,000. The city of Alicantr, 
capital of the province of Aliciuite, is described under that heal. 
[Alicante.] Benicarlo, SO miles N.N.E. from Valencia, is a walled 
town with a ruined castle, and wdth a small fishing port. It is a 
straggling ilf-built place, and contains a population of about 6000. 
The vicinity is celebrated for fiill-fiavoured red wines, uhich are 
exported to Bourdeaux and olaewhcro to give body to tho inferior 
clarets. Castellon de la Plana, 40 miles N.N.E. from Valencia, the 
capital of the provinco of CaBtellon, stands in a well-irrigated ami 
fruitful plain, whence tho addition to the name. It is a well-built 
and flourishing town, surrounded by walls, and contains some line 
old churches, and a ramarkable octagon bell-tower, Torru do lii» 
Campafius, 260 feet high. It has brandy distilleries and an active 
trade, liibalta, tho Spanish painter, was born hero, March 16:*il. 
The churches and convents once contained sovenU of liis finest wurki^, 
and a few still remain. The population in 1846 was 16,0.'>2. Von- 
centaina, 55 miles S. from Valencia, contains a square Moorish towci-, 
and has manufactures of wouileu-clotliB. The population in 
was 597‘i. Culltra, 28 miles S.S. W. from Valencia, is a small town on 
the coast of tho Mediterranean Sea, at tho month of tho J near, it 
contains an old castle and a church, and had in 1845 a population of 
7114. AVcAc;, the iUicioi the Homans, 15 iiiiles S.\V. from Alicante, 
stands at a short distance from the left bank of the Elda, a tributary 
of the Segura ; it occupies both siiles of a ravine, over which thuni 
is a haudsomo brifige. Tho housi'^s are Moorish, ivith fiat roofs aiui 
few windows, and rise above each other on the rugged slopes, ^flio 
old castle has been turned into a prison. The church of Santa Maria 
is handsome, and has a fine portico, and a tower fi'oui wliicli may be 
seen a vast extent of plantations of clato-trecs, which encircle the town 
on all sides : these trees are tens of thousands in number, and innuy 
of them are of gri'at age. The dates arc exported from Alicante, ami 
are sold os Barbary dates. Elche is a llourishing place, and in 18-15 
j contained a population of 18,068. Jaiiva {Xaitva), or ^Vea Pr/ijic, 
40 miles S. by \V. from A’alencia, was the Roman SclaOis, colcbratcil 
for its castle, and its fine linen haiiil kerchiefs, which were greatly 
prized at Romo. The castle, of very lar»;e size, occupies a rocky 
height above the town. Tiie town is well-built, ami well supplied 
with j)ublic fountains. It contains a collegiate church and five parish 
chui'ches. There are beautiful public walks, ami the liuerts, abuiidaiii 
in gruiu, fruits, and flowers, extends northward till it comiiiunicaU.-i 
with the liueita of Valencia. The populatirin of the town is .about 
15,000. Atonovar, 27 luiios VV.N.W. from Alicante, has in:uiufacturc.s 
of coarse woollens, and containod in 181.5 a population of 75!H>. 
Morelia, 50 miles N. from Custellun, standi^ on a rugged h>lope, with a 
castlu above it. The town coutaiiis many good houses, and h:i^ 
threo or four churches, and several fountains supplied from an 
aqueduct. The population in 1845 was 6211. Mnmedro, 18 mile.'* 
N.N.E. from Valencia, stands on the site of the Suffnntum of the 
Romans, which was besieged and taken by TTaiinibal, u.(\ 210. The 
town is buUt on the south bank of the I’alaucia at the base of a 
mountain, and is now a pour straggling place. It contained in 1845 
a population of 7476. Long ]ine.s of walls and towers crown tla^' 
heights above the town, where arc also the remains of tho Roman 
tlieatre. There are portions of the walls of the Circus Maximus and 
other Roman antiquities. There is a large Moorish castle, and the 
place, with its fortifications, is of the highest military importance for 
tho defence of Valencia. Novelda, 20 miles W. from Alicante, staii^ 
on the western bank of the Klda, which enters tho Segura at its 
mouth. The town stands iu a fiue plain, and lias manufactures of 
brandy and lace. Population, 8005. ih'ihutla, 35 miles S.K. from 
Alicante, a city, and tho see of a bishop, is situated at the foot of a 
mountain whicli overlooks it on the north, and is built on both banks 
of tho Segura, which is bore crossod by two bridges. 'J'he plain, or 
huerta, is about 17 miles from east to west, and about 5 miles in 
average brerulth froin north to south. It is bounded N. and S. by 
ranges of hills and mountains bare of trees, E. by the MediterniueAUf 
and W. by the lluei^ of Muroia, of which it is a prolongation, 'i'his 
huerta is of extraordinary fertility, and produces in abundance all 
kinds of grain, fruits, and vegetables. There arc large plantations of 
olive-trees, mulberry-trees, and orange-trees. The town is long and 
narrow, winding round the base of tho mountain. The streets arc 
wide, but not paved, the houses tolerably good, and tho general aspect 
agreeable. It contains a cathedral, and ten other churohes, a 
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univarflity-oollegey hospital barraokfli manufinotuTN of linen and hats, 
and also tanneries, corn-mills, and oil-mills. The population in 1845 
17,450. It is of very ancient foundation, and has been possessed 
Ruccodsively by the Carth^nians, the Romans, the Moors, and 
Siiatiiards. Psntfoo^o, 76 miles N.N.E. from Valencia, is a small town 
and fortress, situated on a rock 240 feet high, anti connected with the 
mainland only by a narrow strip of sand. It posBesses a fountain of 
water. Population, 2000. SoffwUum is the name of the Roman 
t«,wn which occupied the site of Murviedro. ScgorbCf 30 miltss 
Valencia, stands near the right bank of the Palanota. 
It is tho see of a bishop, and is tolerably well built. It has 0 plazas, 
1 .^ public fountains, and more than 40 fountains not public. The 
ciitiiodrol is used as tho parish church, and there is a handsome 
bisliop's i>alace. There are manufactures of earthenware, paper, 
Rtiirch, and brandy. Tiio population in 1845 was 6015. Villareal, 
miles N.N.E. from Valenoia, and 4 miles inland from the Moditer- 
raneau, is inclosed by ruined waller which ore entered by four gates. 
It has manufactures of woollens and tape, and brandy distilleries. 
I'he ftopulation in 1845 was 8207. Vinaroa, 85 miles N.N.E. from 
Valunqiii, is a sea-port town near tho mouths of tlia Ebro. It is an 
jll-liuiit town, partly inclosed by ruined walls. It contains a fine 
parish cliurcjh, and has a sbiivbuiiding yard, a considerable coasting- 
ii'iulo, sLiid active fisheries. TJie population in 1845 was 10,600. « 

J/mfort/, d^e . — Valencia under the Moors formed a )iart of the 
kingdom or kalifute of Cordova. It was taken by tho Cid, Rodrigo 
de Bivnr, in 1094, aud ho hold tho city and province till his 
(ioiitfi ill 1099. The Moors dispossessed his widow Ximena in 1101, 
but Valencia was reiiikeu in 1238 by Jaitne I. of Aragon. It was 
brought under the crown of Castilla by tho marriage of Fernando 
with Isabel, and afterwards became a province of the kingdom of 
Spain. Like the other provinces composing the kingdom of Aragon, 
\'a1cncia preserved its repreRentutive l^dy and its privileges ; but the 
iiibabitaiits liaviiig taken an active part against the Bourbon d^asty 
(luring tlic War of tho Succossiuii, Felipe V. deprived the province of 
its old cuustitution, and (obliged the inhabitants to conform in every 
ntspect to the general laws of Spain. It retained however its title of 
kingdom (lleiuo de Valencia) till the ancient province was divided 
jiitii tiiu proseut three modern provinces. 

Tho dialotft spoken in the province, though much akin to tho 
(Jatalouiaii, differs considerably from it, ns it retains more of the 
l'rov(invRl. 

(Mndoz, IHccionario Ueofinifico dc Enpana : Ford, Handbook of 
yjKtm; Swinburne, Townsend, Hoskins, and other travcllerH.) 

\ALKNCIA, a city of Spain, capital of the ancient kingdom and 
province of Valencia, and named Valencia del Oid, and of tho modern 
])roviiice nf V alcnciu, is situated in 39'* 30' N« lab., O'" 25^ W. long., in 
a iiiie plain, on tliu southern bunk of the Turla, or Ouodalaviar, about 
:i20U iiiilc.'^ from Madrid, 2 iiiileR above its small port called 

Ui-ao, and 4 miles above the eutrauce of the river into the Moditerro- 
iieau Sea. It is tho residence of a captain-gonenil, formerly styled 
viccM'oy, and is the see of an ai*chbishop. The population in 1845 was 
71.013. 

Tho city of Valencia is of a circular form. It is surrounded by n 
wall built by l\*dro IV. in 1.356. 30 feet high and 10 feet thick, with 
a ruad on the summit. The Turla flows at the base of tho wall on 
tluj uortlioni side, and the shallow bed of tho river is crossed by 5 
bridges, whioii, besides their proper use, serve also to discharge tho 
water in times of iuuiidutiou. The wall is about 2^ miles in circuit, 
in flanked at intervals by towers, and is entered by 8 gates. The 
ftrc(;t3, liko those of most Moorish-built cities, are narrow, crooked, 
iinpavud, and frequently without thoroughfares ; but those which 
have been built of hito years on the site of demolished convents and 
clii]i*c;)ios are wider aud tolerably well paved. The houses are lofty 
and giuomy-lookiug, und many of them have flat roofs. Tho principal 
plaza, called K1 Mercado, contains the only fountain. In this plaza is 
the Lonja do Soda, or Silk Hall, a beautiful gothic building of 1482. 
The* city is furnished with public sowers of great solidity, which are 
Kiiid to be the work of the Romans : it has also u qua^ , or rather pro- 
ineuado, faced with stoiio and planted with trees, which lines the whole 
length of tJio 'I’uria down to tlio Grao. 

'Tile cathedral was begun in 1262, and was extended in 1482; the 
original aixihitectiire was gothic, but it has since been much altered, 
ami mixed with Qrociaii styles. The interior is richly adorned with 
gilt-work and marbles, and contains many flne pictures by JuaneH, 
ivibulta, Orrente, uud other Spanish xNiinters. Tho cathedral-tower 
is an isolated octangular gothic belfry called El Miguelete, 1 62 feet 
bigli, and commanding a magnificent view of the huerta, or surround- 
ing plain. 'There arc 14 parish ohui*ohes. Tho church of Nuestra 
•Sufi ora de los Desampomdus, aud the serainaiy called La Esouela Pia, 
both rotundas, are worthy of notice. 'The archbishop's palace, which 
i.s Hoar tho oathodral, once contained a fine libraiy, but nianj^ of tho 
Imoks wero destroyed during tho French occupation. Thera is also a 
libraiy btilongiug to tho university, which is open to the public : it 
contains about 15,000 volumes. Tho university in 1841 had 1600 
Rtiulouts and 70 professors. Besides the university there are 6 
colleges and several academies. Since tho suppression of the monas- 
tories, a collection of the pictures which they bad contiuned bos been 
formed in the convent called the Carmen, where the paintings of the 


Valenoian school may be studied and appreciated. There are fiwm 
600 to 700 pictures by Juanoa, Ribalta, Ribera, and others. The citadel 
was constructed during the reign of Charles V. There is n palace 
called El Templo, which was built by Charles Til. for tho knights of 
the military order of Montoso. 'Pho Casa Consiiiborinl is a noble Doric 
pilo, where the Audienoia, or supreme court of justice, holds its 
sittings. Tho Casa de Misericordia, or poor-house, is a flno edifloo. 
The ctiatom-houso is a large modern structure. The principal theatre 
is also modern. Outside the wall ore botanic gairiens, a biill-arana, 
and a public promenade, called La Glorieta, planted witli trees and 
shrubs, and ornamented with fountains and statues. The principal 
manufactures arc silks, liucii- and woollou-cloths, lints, leather, glass, 
paper, artificial flowers, mul tiles for flooring. The suburbs are 
extensive, and oontain a large population, probably not less than 
30,000 or 40,000. The Grao is little more than a small roadstead in 
the bed of the river. The roadstead at tho entrance of the river is 
exposed to south and south-west gales. The city was taken by the 
French under Suohet in 1812, and they held it till June, 1813. 
A few miles south from Valencia is a large inlet from the sea called 
the Albufera. [Aluufera dr Valkngia.1 

VALENCIA DE ALCANTARA. [EsTRiAMADUiiA, Bpaiiish.1 
VALENCIENNES. [Noun.] 

VALENSOLE. [Ali’es, Basses.] 

VALENTIA. rKKRKT.] 

V A LENZA. [Alessandria.] 

VALERY, ST. [Seine Infkrteitub ; Soumk.} 

VALLADOLID, a city of Spain, capital of the modern province of 
Valladolid, in the anoiant province of Leon, is situated in 41° 40' 
N. lat., 4“ 42' W. long., about 100 miles N.W. from Madrid. The 
population in 1845 was 19,191. Tho city is built on the left or eastern 
bank of the Pisuerga, at tho confluence of the Esqueva, in nii extensive 
vidley enoom passed by eminonoes which are not properly faillH or even 
high grounds, but the rugged and precipitous sides of the limestone 
plain out of which the Valladolid valley seems to have been scooped. 
The city occuiiies both banks of tho Esqueva, which thus answers the 
purpose of drainage. The bridges over the river, the arches, narrow 
streets, and overhanging houses, ni*e very picturesque. With tho 
exception of the Plaza Mayor, or great square, and the streets loading 
to it, tile city has a melancholy and deserted aspect. 

V^ladolid was called Pinciii by the Homans. The name was changed 
by the Moors into Belad Walid, or * tho town of Walfd,* after Walid 
Ibn Hishiim, the eleventh kalif of the race of Umeyyah, in whoso 
time Spain was conquered by Tdrik Ibn Z^yyitd and Mfisa Ibn Nossoyr. 
'Pbe town was reconquered by tho Christians under Ordoho IL, wlio 
was the first of ilie kings of Oviedo who assumed the title of King of 
Leon. Early in the 15th century Juan II., king of CsHtilla and Leon, 
made Valladolid his place of residence. Under him and afterwards 
under Carlos V. it was adorned with splHndid residences, and still 
more so under Felipe 11., son of Carlos, who was bom hero, and who 
in 1595 induced the Pope Clement VIII. to elevate the town to tho 
dignity of a bishopric, and who gave it the title of Citidad (city). 
Felipe Til. resided here almost constantly. Valladolid having been 
thuH favcMired by seveiMl kings, became a city of splendid imlaces, 
conventual buildings, churches, public edifloes, and mansions of the 
nobility. 

The Plaza Mayor is very imposing from its size and style of archi- 
tecture. It occupies a central sjiaco where there was a great Are in 
1561, which lasted three days, and burnt down several streets. 'J'ho 
granite pillars which support the arcades give it an air of solidity, 
and perhaps of gloom, but it is the most frequented part of the city, 
and contiiins tlie best shops. 'Phe cathednd was designed and com- 
menced by Herrera under Ftlipe II., and if completed according to 
the model which still exists, would have been a grand specimen of 
Greoo-Romauo architecture. Only one of tho four intended towers 
was fluish(*d, aud that fell down in 1841, and has not been rebuilt ; 
and the building is incomplete in other parts. There are several con- 
ventual buildings and churchoa of beautiful architecture, gothic aud 
Grecian ; but most of them have been much injnred, chiefly during 
the occupation of Vidladolid by the French. Among thorn may be 
mentioned — the San Benito, a church and convent of the Benedictines ; 
the Penitencial de las Augustias ; tho Colegio de San Gregorio ; tho 
Dominican convent of San Pablo, distinguished for the exquisite finish 
of tlie carvings of its portada (grand entrance) ; and tho Huelgas. Tho 
Colegio Major de Santa Cruz, formerly one of the si.x largORt colleges 
of Spain, a beautiful gothic structure, has been converted into aMuaeo, 
in which liave been oolleoted the pictures, sculptures, carvings, and 
other works of art of the suppressed convents. The royal palace of 
Felipe 111. still remains, but it Huffered much during the French 
occupation : it is of mixed architecture. The university, one of tho 
best in Spain, was founded in 1346 ; it is chiefly distinguished for its 
schools of jurisprudenoo, and was attended in 1841 by 1300 students. 
The Colegio de los Irlandoses is attended by Roman Catholic students 
from Ireland. TJio Chnucilleria, or building where tho chief court of 
justice holds its sittings, w a large and fine structure of the Tuscan 
order of architecture. There are beautiful alamedas, or public walks, 
on the banks of the Pisueiga and Esqueva. - „ , 

Valladolid has numufaotures of silk, cotton and woollen-oloths, 
jewellery, hats, linen and cotton-thread, paper, perfumery, earthen- 
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ware, and leather ; and also a trade in white wiuen, olive*oil> and silk, 
produced in the vicinity. 

Valladolid it the tee of a bidiopp tuffimgnn to the Archbiahop of 
Toledo ; and it the residence of a captain-generali a military iutendant, 
and other authoritieOi , ^ 

(Madot, Diccionario Oeografleo de EspaAa; Fordf Uandboids of ^pam.) 
VALLADOLID. [Hokuuras; Mexico.] 

VALLEJO. [Califobeia.] 

VALLERAUCQUE. [GardJ 
VALLET. [LoiiUii-lNFkRifiaBE.] 

VALLETTA. [Malta.] 

VALLIEVO. [Sebvia.] 

VALOONEa [yANCHE.] 

VALOIS, LE, a province of France, belonging originally to Picardie, 
but incorporated in the military govemmout of the lie-de-FranM. Ite 
oapital wot Ordpy : it it now included in the departmentt of Oiae and 
Aitne. Philippe III., king of France, gave the county of Valoit 
(a.d. 1285) at an apanage to hit second son Charles, whose son became 
king of fVance as PhUippe VL, or Philippe of Valois. Philippe VI. 
bestowed the county of Valois on his fifth son Philippe ; from him it 
came to his wife Blanche, and on her death (1302) it came to Louis, 
duke of OrUans, second son of Charles V. of France. ^ The accession 
of the Duke of Orldans to the crown as Louis Xll. reunited the county 
or duchy of Valois to the crown domains. 

VALONA. [Avlona.] 

VALPARAISO, the prindpiil port of Chili, U situated in 71'’ 45’ 
W. long., 33” 2' & lat., 55 miles S. from Santiago, and 225 N. from 
Concepcion. The town has been nearly rebuilt since the great earth* 
quake in 1822. It consists of a long narrow street^ built under a 
cliff, following the sinuosities of the shore close to the sea-side. The 
houses have dl stories above the ground-floor, and they are not flat- 
roofed. Pointed piaszas are substituted for balconies almost at%very 
house, and their different colours give the town a gay appearance. 
The custom-house and several of the churches and other public build- 
ings are handsome edifices. The Protestants have a cemetery and a 
place of wprship. Trade is in the hands of the English, Americans, 
and French, and a handsome suburb on the heights above Valparaiso 
is almost exclusively inhabited by them. Tiie population numbers 
about 30,000. In 1809 only nine veissels entered the harbour in twelve 
months ; tlio entries now number nearly 1 000 anuunlly. The harbour 
is good, with nine fathoms water close in-shoro, of easy entrance, and 
sheltered from all winds except the north ; it is defended by three 
forts and a battery on a level with the water. The customs revenue 
in 1849 exceeded two millions of dollars. The chief exports are — 
copper, gold, silver, wheat, tallow, ^hides, timber, indigo, wool, sarsa- 
parilla, fruits, Ac. The imports consist of foreign manufactures, tea, 
chocolate, sugar, tobacco, hardware, Ac. The trade of the port has 
greatly increased since the discovery of gold in California. Steamers 
ply regularly to Callao and other Pacific ports, and a railway has been 
constructed to Santiago. There ore extensive bondkig-warehouseB and 
large shipbuilding-ya^a Besides the ships engaged in the import and 
export trade of Chili, Valparaiso is much resort^ to by vessels in the 
Pacific for obtaining provisions. 

VALPERQA. [IBTBIA.] 

VALSESIA. [Novara.] 

VALTELLI’NA, a longitudinal valley on the Italian side of the 
Rhictian Alpa, drained in ita whole length ^ the river Adda. The 
Adda riscB at the foot of the Stilfser Joch, crossoa the district of 
Bormio, which lies east of Valtellina, and then entering Valtel- 
liua at the defile of La Serra, flows in a general direction from north- 
east to south-west until it enters the htke of Como at the western 
extremity of the valley, Valtellina Projier is about 45 miles in length, 
but if we include Bormio, which is a continuation of tlie same valley, 
il)c whole length is 55 milea It is bounded N. by the Swiss canton 
of the Orisons, the main ridge of the Kluotisn Alps dividing the valley 
of the Adda from that of the Inn, or Engadin ; N.E. by the Tyrol, from 
which it is separated by the lofty group of the Ortler and the Stilfser 
Joch ; S. by the Austrian provinces of Bresoia and Como ; and W. by 
the l^Q of Como and by the district of Chiavenna, with which it is 
politically united. Chiavenna consists mainly of the valley of the 
Idro, a stream which rises at the foot of the Splugen, and flowing 
from north to south joins the Maira, which comes from the Orisons 
country, A few miles lower the united stream enters the Laghetto, or 
Upper I.ake of Como. From the Splugen to the lake is a distauoe of 
about twenty nlilos. The three districts of Valtellina, Bormio, and 
Chiavenna have been for ages united under the same administration, 
and now form the Austrian province of Sondrio, Valtellina proper 
is the largest finest part of the whole : it has a gonial climate and 
a fertile soiL The heat is very great in summer. All the fruit-trees 
of Italy thrive there. It produces abundance of wine, Indian com, 
millet, and wheat. It has excsellent pastures and meadow-land, and 
its cheese rivals the beat made in Lombardy. The slopes of the lower 
hills along the northern sl4i of the valley are ooTared,with vines 
planted in terraces. The level land along the banks 5twe Adda is 
not more than a mile and a half in br^th, the momains riung 
gmdually mi both sides and forming numerous transverse valleys 
between their oflBBOts. The Val Posehiavo and thq Val BregsgUa how- 
ever belong to the canton of the Giisoni. The southern ridge, which 


separates the Valtellina from the provinoe of Brescia, is a lower ofiaefc 
of the Rhfldtian Alps, which detaches itself from the Ortlei^Spits and 
runs in a south-west direction towards the Lake of Como. Its priu- 
cipal summit is Monte Legnone, about 8000 feet above the sea. The 
district of Bormio, being more elevated than Valtellina, is colder and 
less fertile. [Bormio.] The northern part of the district of Chtaveuna 
is likewise an alpine country, but there is a fine plain between the 
town of Chiavenna and the Lake of Como, which is as productive as 
any part of North Italy. 

The area of Soudrio is 1253 square miles; the population 98,550 
of whom more than seven-tenths live in the Valtellina. The spoken 
hmguage is an Italian dialect. The province is divided into seven 
districts. The principal towns are — Sondrio, the head town of the 
whole province, situated on the right bank of the Adda. Sondrio has 
a handsome cathedral, a gymnasium, a college, a court of justice, a 
theatre, an hospital, and about 4500 inhabitanta. Chiavenna, u pi'etty 
town on the river Maira, at the branching off of the two roiulg over 
the Splugen and tlie Septimer, has six churdhes, a town-house, a 
oastle, an hospital ; manufactures of silk, paper, cloth made of amian- 
thus, and pottery made of ‘ pietra oUaria,' a soft stone found in the 
neighbourhood ; and about 3600 inhabitants. 

VAN, LAKE. [Armenia.] 

Van DIEMEN’S LAND, sometimes called Taetiiania, is an island 
and British colony situated in the southern hemisphere, south of 
Australia. .It lies between 40” 45' and 43” 45' S. lat., 144” 45' and 
148” 30' £. long. It is separated from Australia by Bass's Strait, On 
the west of the island is the Indian Ocean, on the east the Pacific, and 
on the south the Southern Ocean. The greatest length is 230 miles ; 
the greatest bimidth is 190 miles. The urea is about 22,630 square 
miles. The population in December 1847 had increased to 70.161, of 
whom 47,828 were males and 22,336 females. Of this total 38,173 were 
eithsC free emigrants, or were bom in the colony ; the rest were thou 
or had been oonviets. Emigration to Yiotoria ooluiiy has combinod 
with other causes to prevent any material increase of the population 
of Van Diemen’s Land of late years. 

CooMtdine and Idande. — The western coast is about 240 miles lon^;. 
It is only broken by the two large inlets which form Mucqiiarric 
Harbour and Port Davy. The shores elsewhere are steep, expused to 
a strong swell and surf, and without anchorage or sIlelLer. 'rho 
southern coast is about 50 miles long, and runs in a serpentine line, 
forming several bays, of which a few have good anchorage, 'riit* 
south-eastern coast extends about 60 miles in a straight line. It coii- 
I tains a greater number of safe onohomges than probably any other 
country of the same extent on tlie globe ; in foot thoro is hardly a 
mile along this coast-line which docs not offer a safe refuge to vchhcIs. 
This great advantage is owing partly to the size iiud form c»f tho 
island of Bruno, whiuli extends along the coast, and partly to two far- 
projecting promoutoris|k called Ralph’s Peuinsiila and TaHiiuiii'H 
Peninsula. The strait which divides Brune Island from the muiulaud 
is called D’Entrecasteaux Channel, or Storm Bay Passage, and cxtetidrf 
45 miles in a straight line. Tho eastern coast extends more than 150 
miles in a straight line. It has many good auclioriiges and inlets, of 
which Oyster liay is the largosk On this coast is Maria Island, which 
is about 12 miles long, and consists of two large mosses of rock con- 
nected by a neck of laud. It is u convict eHtablishment, and Smitli 
O'Brien was for a while confined upon it. North of Maria Island, ninl 
near to Oyster Bay, is Schoiiten Island, which is about 6 miles long 
and 3 miles wide. The northern coast extends about IGO miles in a 
straight line. North of this coast is Bass’s Strait, at tho eastern 
entrance of which is tho group of tho Furueaux Islands. The largo.st, 
Great Island, extends 4U miles from north to south, and is on an 
average 9 miles wide. South of Great Island is Cape Barren Island, 
which extends east to west about 20 miles, with an average width uf 
about 5 miles. North of the Furneaux Islands is the Kent group. 
The strait which divides Fumeaux Islands from Van Diemen’s liund 
is called Banks’s Strait, and is 10 miles wide. Lighthouses have been 
erected at various points on the islands. 

JSwface and SoiL — ’fhe soil is generally good and fertile, but the 
cultivated land has been much exhausted. Above 4,000,000 acrc.^ 
have been appropriated or leased as pasture ; a large proportion of 
the remaining land is not available even as posture. Tho unoccupied 
country lies west of the range of hills dividing tho Derwent from 
the Jordan. The mountain region, south of 42” S. lat, docupies the 
southern and western districts of the island, and reaches north-east to 
the banks of the river Derwent This river, from its source in Lake 
St Clair to its mouth, separates the well-known part of the island 
from that whidi is unknown except the coasts and the districts in tlio 
immediate vicinity of the river. These districts are oooupied by an 
apparently continuous mountain range, which extends along tb^ 
river at a short distance from its banks. Many of tho summits aro 
from 3000 to 4000 feet high. The valley of the Lower Derwent 
extends from Mount Nelson upwards to the confluence of the Derwent 
with the Ouse, and is rather more than 50 miles long. It is a tract of 
great fertility. A hilly region extends from this valley eastward to 
the shores of the Pacific. N orth of this hilly region are elevated plains 
crossed by woody tracts. Busides the Derwent, this region is watered 
by the Nive, the Dee, the Ouse, the Clyde, the Jordan, the Huon, Coal 
Hiveri and ntt’s Water. There are several considerable lakes. 
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Tbo waterflbed of the eaateni districtB of Van Diemen’s Land north 
of 41** dose to the Paoifia Tim mountains wUctt 

extend along the shores of the Pacific, and conned the northern part 
of the Eastern Tier with the range of the Ben Lomond, constitute a 
Ljch range, overtopped by several summits. Ben Lomond is estimated 
to ripe 4200 feet high. The valleys of the North Esk and South Esk 
are fruitful portions of this dbtrict North of the upper valley of 
the South Esk extends a region, the whole of which is probably 
occupied by mountains ; but the interior of it has not been explored. 
The gorge through which the South Esk flows above T^nnoeston 
Hcparates the valley of the Tamar, which lies north of it^ from the 
Dofiin of Lincoln, which extends south of it. The Tamar is only a 
deep inlet of the sea, which runs up to the town of Launceston, where 
the two Esks fall into it. The tide flows no higher than Launceston. 
The Basin of Lincoln is the most fertile portion of Van Diemen's 
Land. It extends from south-east to north-west about 25 miles, and 
as much fi'om north-east to south-west ; it is watered by several large 
rivers, which unite, •nd ultimately fall into the South Esk. The 
rivers ore, ranging from east to west — ^Elizabeth lliver, Macquarrie 
Jliver, Lake River, Pennyroyal lliver, and Msoander or Western 
Jfiver. Westward of this basin is the Western Tier, or Western 

MouTiiainB. 

IVoceoding westwiurd from the banks of the Mersey, two high and 
steep mountain ridges must bo passed before that region is reached 
which is called the Surrey Hills, and which constitutes one of the 
most remarkable features of Van Diemen's Land. It seems to be of 
.lomcwhat a square form, and each side is about 40 miles long. It 
gives origin to a ^eat number of rivers, which run of!' in all 
<lircetious. The region is elevated, cold, dry, and covered with good 
liirrbiige. Between the valley of the M rounder and the Surrey Hills 
oil the south, aud Boss's Sti'idt on the north, is tho billy re^ou of 
Devonshire. AVest of the Emu River begins the Great Plain.. It 
o(;eu])ies the north-western portion of the ishLiid, extending along tho 
iiortlieru coast from the Einii to Cape Grim, and along the western 
coast to the Arthur River. It consists of an alternation of plains, 
swaTn])B, and forests, and contains only a few spots fitted for culti- 
vation. Tho river Arthur, whose mouth is near 41" 10' S. lat., is a 
river of considerable size, and bripgs down a large volume of water. 
The Emil river is navigable for boats for a few zniles. I 

Climate and Productwns , — There is a considerable difierence between 
tlie diinato of Hobart Town on the southern and that of l4aunceHton 
on the iiortlu'ru const. At Hobart Town, beat, cold, rain, and snn- 
sliine succeed each other with great rapidity ; in winter, the same 
iiltprnations, with tho addition of bail and snow, follow each other 
ill quick siicccPsioTi. Thunder storms are less frequent than in 
Aiistraliii, but violent gusts of wind sometimes occur, which cause 
(Treat destruction in the forests. Along the western coast strong 
sou Hi- western winds prevail nearly all the year round, and render 
this tract almost inaccessible on account of* the want of harbours. 
Tho climate is very healthy ; no epidemic or contagious diseases have 
been observed, and acute dist^aseH are generally mild and of short 
duration, and yield more easily to tho usual remedies than in any 
othor country. 

minerals of Van Diemen's TiUnd include copper, iron, lead, zinc, 
mangiinei^e, coid, slate, salt, iiud sandstone. Gold is said to have been 
found, Init us yet the quantity produced is small. 

All grains cultivated in England succeed well in Van Dlomcu's 
Ijand. Wheat is of excellent quality. The vegetables and fruits of 
I'hiropc are cultivated by the coloiiist-s in great abundance. The native 
foivsl-trtres and shrubs are all cvorgreeiiH. The most useful trees arc 
the Ktringy-bark tree, wliicb is used for building and fencing ; and 
tilt! blue gum tree, of which most of tho boats in the colony are 
built. 

Till! doiiiostio animals of Europe thrive very well here. Shcop 
arc most numerous. Wool and live stock are exported. Black cattle 
ai't! numerous, iiiiil many Itead are annually exported. Some horses 
an* also ex)u}rtcd. 

Tilt! HpermacGti-w'hiUe is very abundant in Bass’s Strait, and many 
of tlicin are annually taken, but more by tlio inhabitants of Australia 
than by those of A^aii Diemen's Laud. Block whales abound in all 
the seas round the island, and a very lucrative fishery la carried on 
along tho southern cuust.. Whalebone aud train-oil nn^ important 
ai ticles of cxpoi*t. Most of the laud animals aro similar to those of 
the neighbouring continent. [Australia.] 

ColonUation, — In 1803 Lieutenant Bowen, commissioned by tho 
govcniniont of New South Wales, landed on the cast bank of the 
Dcriveut, and formally took possession of Van Diemen's Land as a 
phice of settlement. In the following year Colonel Collins, the first 
iioutenant-govemor, arrived, niid established tlio seat of government 
on tlio west bank of the Derwent : he gave to tho spot the name of 
Hobart Town, iti compliment to Lord Hobart, then secretary of state 
h)r the colonies. In 1811) the immigration of free settlers from 
England commenced, the colony having been previously exclusively 
formed of criminals sent from New South AValcs for crimes coxn- 
nuttud there, and of the civil and military officers charged with their 
Huperiutendouoe. Till tho year 1824 the government was subject to 
that of New South Wales; but it wras tlion made independent of 
Itiat colony. Great progress wos made by the colony between the 
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years 1824 and 1836, during the administration of Colonel Arthur. 
Roads were formed and bridges constructed iu different parts of the 
island ; wholesome laws were introduced, and the fruits of enterprise 
and industry were secured by an improved police system. 

awl The efibrts of the local government aro 

rapidly extending improvements ovor the is^md. Among the greatest 
works is a bridge over the Derwent, on the high road from Hobart 
Town to Launceston ; it is of wood, aud has 20 bays, or arches, of 
32 feet span each. 

Tho exports to Great Britain in 1853 included 5,514,756 lbs. of 
wool (the average quantity for four years, 1849-52, had been upwards 
of 5,000,000 lbs .) ; 9599 hides (tho average number for the previous 
four years had been about 300,000) ; 778 cwt. tallcgir ; 4762 cwt. bark ; 
and 405 tuna spermaceti-oil. The dechu'ed value of the imports of 
British produce and manufactures from Great Britain in 1853 was 
1,408,927/., the average for tho preceding four years being only about 
420,000/. ^ Of foreign and colonial produce, chiefly spirits, wine, and 
tobacco, imported from Great Britain, the declared value for 1853 
was 694,790/. The number of sailing vessels entered as belonging to 
Van Diemen's Land on December 31st, 1854, was, Hobart Town 210, 
tonnage 21,473 ; Launceston 62, tonnage 6389. Of steam- vessels 6, 
of 510 tons aggregate burden, were entered at Hobart Town, and 2 
of 356 tons at Launceston. 

llohart Town, tho capital of the colony, is built upon an undulating 
surface, on tho left bank of tlic river Derwent. The stireets aro of 
good width, aud laid out on a regular plan, aud contain many good 
dwclling-liousos and shops. Some inajirovemeuta have been made of 
late years, particularly iu the construction of a new markot-})lace in 
the town, and of docks and wharves at the rivcr-sidcs. Several of 
the public buildings aro handsome. A small rivulet which runs 
through the town, affords a supply of fri^sh-water. Tho population 
on Doeeniber 31 st, 1847, was 21,467, of whom 38 were aborigines. 

LaunccBton, the second town of the colony, is situated at tho con- 
fluence of tho North Esk and South Esk, which there form tlio 
Tamar, 45 miles from its outfall in Biiss’s Strait. It is 124 miles N. 
by W. from Hobart Town. Launceston contains a government house, 
a court house, jail, barracks, and other public buildings, and several 
places of public worship. Convenient wharfs have beirii constructed. 
The population in 1847 was 10,100. The shipping trade is inipoi*t- 
antb A good highway extends from Hobart Town to Launceston, and 
there aro inns along it at short distances from each other. 

Richmond is situated on the Coal River, about 12 miles N.E. from 
Hobart Town, and contains a population of 8300. Longford has a 
population of 3,690. Avoca is a small town in the rural deanery of 
T^ougforil, with a population of 9G3. 

Van Diemen's jLand is divided into 19 police districts, and each of 
the districts generally contains a town or village of the same name. 
Lincoln, Perth, and George Town at Port Dairy in plo, are places of 
some importance. They are seated on the Tamar, or the Macquarrie, 
as it is called in the upper part of its course. 

Quvci'nmcnt, — Van Diemen's Land is odmimstered, under tho 13 & 
14 Y id., cap. 59, by a Lieutenant-Governor, who is assisted by nti 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council, of whom two-thirds are 
elected, and one- third nominated. The judicature consists of u 
Biipretiie court, courts of quarter sessions, and courts of requests. 

A bishop of Tasmania wus appointed in 1842, whose diocese includes 
the whole island and its depoiideucies, and is divided into tho arch- 
deaconry of Holsirt Town, containing 34 places of worship, ami tho 
rural deanery of Longford, containing 19 places of worship. There 
are also 13 places of worshix) of the Church of Scotland, *3 for Itoiiiaix 
Catholics, 21 for Wesleyan Methodists, 16 for Independents, 3 for 
Baptists, and 2 for Jews. Of these bodies all except thti liidefiond- 
cuts and Jews receive government aid. There arc numerous private 
schools in lloburt Town aud Launceston, besides schools suxiportod 
by the Government. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND (or Quadra and Vancouver Island) Um 
off tho western coast of North America in the North Pacific. It is 
long and nairow, extending in u direction from south-east 48® 24' to 
north-west 50® 3' N. lat., aud between 122® aud 129® W. long., tho 
length being about 250 miles, tho average width 50 miles. It is over- 
lapped at its southern end by tho continental headland of Cape Flattery, 
and between is the strait of Juan do Fuca, five leagues wiile at its 
entrance, and running in an cost-Houth-cast direction for about 100 
miles, widening in several ports, extending soutliwoi'd into I’ugot’s 
Bound, ond forming several bays on the continental shore, then, sud- 
denly narrowing, turning northward through an archipelago of 
islands, called tho Ari-o Archipelago, thence widening into the Gulf 
of Georgia, and re-entering the ocean amidst another orchipolugo, 
through Johnstone’s Strait into Queen Charlotte’s Sound, yaucoiivor 
first discovered this passage in 1792. There ai*e many bays aud harbours 
all round the island. Throe islands of the Arro group are sepaiwted 
from tho coast of Vancouver Island by a passage called the Arro 
Canal, which is narrow at both extremities, but expands to^ a consi- 
derable width in the midille- At Wen tuhuy son Inlet, which is at tho 
north end of the Arro Canal, severaf extciisivo beds of c<»l have been 
recently discoveretl, tho site of which has been named Newcastle. 
Coal exists also in ,tho northern part of Vancouver I^nd. At the 
southern end the settlcmout of Victoria has boon formed, on a harbour 
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named (Jamosack, safe and easily accessible for vessels, but having the ^ 
drawback of being scantily supplied with water. The other principal ■ 
harbi)ui*s are, Nootka Sound, I'lnyquot, Nitinat, all on the western , 
coast. The shores of the island pres nt an alternation of rocky cliffs | 
and snndy beaches. At no great distance from the sea is a compact 1 
mass of rugged mountains, •whoso aiiintnits are oovere J with snow. The ; 
island contains a considerable quantity of fertile land, covered with 1 
good natural grass. There are numerous small tribes of^ Indians on i 
the island, of who& some have been found of a friendly difiposition. | 

The possession of Nootka Sound had nearly given rise to a war with : 
£pain, who claimed it, and had expelled some English settlers from j 
Nootka, but it w'as at length resigned to England, and has since , 
continued in their Jiands. Vancouver Island was made over in 1840 
to tiie Hudson’s Bay Company by a clmrtor, on condition that they 
sliould colon iHu it To some extent this has been done. 

North of Queen Charlotte’s Sound lie Queen CfiarloUcn Inlands^ 
between .'> 2 '’ and 54” N. lat. The group cousiHts of three isltuida, ex- 
tending about 150 miles in length, by about GO miles in breadth. In 
these islands are several excellent harbours. At Mitchell Harbour, on 
the middle island, and at other spots, gold has been found, embedded 
ill quart/, rock. Traces of silver have been found in the rocks. ’J'ho 
interior of the islands is hilly and well wooded, the climate is healthy, 
and the soil remarkably fertile. The islands contain some beds of 
coal, and several lino specimens of lead and copper have been obtained. 

VAN!) A LI A. [Ii.i.TNOTs.] 

VANDOTENE. [Ponza.] 

VANNES. [MoitiniiAN.] 

VAIt, a department in the south-east of Fnance, is bounded N, by 
BasR(^H-Al])es, E. by Piodriiont (from which it is ])artly sejiarated by 
the river Vur). S. by the Mcditcrninean, and W. by the do]iartment 
of Boucbcs-dn-Ulinne. Its greatest length is 83 niiloa; the extreme 
breadth is 49 miles. The cliqiartment, iiicliidiug its islands, lies 
between 42" 67' and 43" 5.5' N. lat., 5‘* 41' and 7"* 15' E. long. The 
area of the department is 2790 square miles. The population in 1851 
w.as 857,9G7, giving 128*3 inhabitants to a square mile, or 4G'28 below 
ilie average per square mile for the whole of h'rance. 

Tin* coast is rocky, and is skirted by numerous islands. From the 
mouth of the Var, at the eastern extremity of the department, to Cape- 
deda-Garoupc, the coast forms an open on the shore of which is 
the town of Antibes. Westward of Capc-de-la-Qaronpc are the some- 
what deeper bays of Juan and Nupoule, Roparated from each other 
by a small intervening headland, and protected seaward by the Lcrins 
Iblands, comprehending tluj islands of Saintc-Marguerite (which liiss 
opposite Cannes) and Bt.-rToiiorat, with some smaller ones. These 
islands are defended by a fort, and further protected by tlie surround- 
ing rocks : they abound with rabbits and partridges. Some other small 
gulfs, as the ])ort of Agny, the gulf of Fre^jus, the gulf of Griinaud, 
and tj&e roadstead of Hy5res, lie to the west of the gulf of Napoule. 
The roadst'/ad of Ily^^eB is bounded on the west of the peninsula of 
(liens, which is couucctod with the mainland by a low sandy isthinus. 
[Hykuks.]^, The uoast is for the most part high, but some of the bays 
present a low sandy shore. I’liero are several small seaports, but 
noiu' of any importance except Toulon. 

The department is iiiouut(i.inou.s. A branch of the Alps extends 
from east to west through the diqmi'tmoiii, and separates the v.allcy of 
the Argeiis and the tracts watered by the SiagHe, Loup, and Var, aU 
of which tiow into the Meditcrnvncan from the valley of the Durance, 
wliich belongs to the river-basin of the Uhoiie. Another range of 
mountains parallel to the above, and known ns *Les Monts desMaures,’ 
extends along the coast between Hydros and P''r<5jus, separating the 
const from the valley of the Argens, which river after draining the 
valley in its eastern course turns to the south-east and flows past the 
easti'rii extremity of ‘Lea Monts des Maurea* into the Mediterranean 
near Frejus. A group of mountains forming the continuation of ‘ Les 
Monts des Maurcs,’ extending north-e;Lstward from Frdjus, is kuow'ii 
ns Mont-E^terel, and is distinguished by its picturesque character. 
Tint hill of Faron, immediately above Toulon, rises to the lieiglit of 
ncnily 1400 feet; and Mont Caounic, iiesir the same town, is 2606 
feet above the level of the sea. The summit of the tnuuiilaLu La- 
Baiiitc-Diturne, which is near the boundary of Bouches-dudthone, is 
3285 feet; and the mountain of Sainte-Victoire, a little farther north, 
la 3125 fe* t. The csoast eastward from Toulon is occupied by the 
primary and lower secondary formations, and presents in uumy parts 
a rugged and sterile soil ; in the more inland parts these formations 
are covered by the limestones and other secundary rocks which 
intervene between the cretaceous and the carboniferous groups. 

Among the minerals of the department arc coal, lignite, marble, 
alabaster, porphyry, granite, serpentine, jasper, and gypsum. There 
ore salt-works on the coast, especially at Tlycrcs. 

The rivers arc small, and none of thorn are navigable. The Var, 
from which the department is named, rises in the department of 
Basses-Alpcs, a few miles east of Colmars ; after running a leagues 
it caters the Sardinian staCfes, and lower down sej^urates the Italian 
province of Nice from the French department of Var. In its upper 
course it forms some cascades. Timber is floated down the stream. 
The course of the river is generally south ; in its lower part < 0*0 many 
Rinull islands. The whole length of the river is about 70 miles. In 
Bliring the Var is subject to great floodH ; it frequently cliangos*lts 


bod, and is useless to navigation. The chief feeder of the Var, on 
t'he French side, is the Estoron. The Gapou, or Gapeau, in the western 
part of the department, the Argens in the centre, and the Siagiio and 
Loup in the eastern part, flow into the Mediterranean, and, with their 
several tributaries, belong wholly to this department. The Vordon 
flows into the Durance, and forms in one part the northern boundary. 
The Durance 4tself just touches the north-west comer. The length 
of tho Argens, the 'most considerable river which belongs wholly t() 
this department, may be estimated at about 60 miles : it receives the 
Oaulon, the Calami, tho united stream of the Brosque and tho Braque, 
the Artuby, and the Eudre. Throe shore-lakes of considerable extent 
are found near tho coast : the chief is that of Popular, in the isthmus 
of Giens ; the others are those of Napoule and Villopey. 

The climate pf the department is temperate ; tlie winters arc mild 
except when ^the mistral* blows- The south-east wind is very 
relaxing. 

Tho soil is by no means favourable, taken as a whole, however 
fertile particular spots bo ; and from the hilly nature of the 
0011111 . 17 , cultivation is very much carried on by manual labour. Only 
about li sixth part of the surface of the department in under the 
plough. The produce in grain is not equal to more than half the 
consumption of tho department. There is a consitlorablo oxtout of 
heath or*^tlier open pasture : in summer however the grass is hd 
scorched ilj>, that the sheep are chiefly sent at that season to feed in 
the mountain pastures of the de|>arttneut of BaRsos-Alpcs. Slief!)i, 
goats, mules, asses, and pigs are initnerotis. The vineyards cover 
176,600 acres, and tho orchards and garduus .5000 acres. The viiu' 
and the olive are cultivated in terraces on tho slopes of the hills. ’I'lic 
dc]uu*tment yields about 17,600,000 gallons of white ami rod wiiie.i 
and good muscatel annually. The olives ore used for making oil, m- 
are exported for use at tho table. The pomegranate, the citron, tljc 
orange, the almond, and the fig grow in tho open air ; the plum and 
tlie peach arc grown and prcservi'd for exportation ; and tlu? <;apiT 
and tlie jnjnbe are cultivated. Mulberry-trees are oxteuaivcly grown 
for the production of silk. Tobacco is an important crop, und 
odoriferous plants are abundantly cultivated. The woodlands, wliiuh 
cover about 570,000 acres, yield firs^ cork-trccs, and tho ktiriiies oak. 
Game is abundant, and a great number of bees are kepi, which produce 
Bex(]uisite lugiey. 

The tunny, anchovy, and sardine fisheries arc actively can*iod on 
along tho coast ; and the riv»?rs yield abundance of fish — the sturgeon, 
trout, eel, shad, barbel, tench, carp, and cray-lish. 

'J’ho dcpurtincut is divided into four arroudiasements, os follows 


Arrundisdmciits. 

Cun Ions. 

(Communes. 

, ropultilion in is; 

1. Dra prill (man • . ! 

11 

60 

! 8li,07‘J 

2. ISiigiiuU'S . • j,)-- 

s 

51 

GH.IiG-l 

3. (jransc . • t 

8 

GO 

07,753 

4. Toulon . . • 

8 

28 

1 

i 135,171 

Total . . 


' 202 

= 357,067 


1. In the first arrondissomeiit tho chief town is Dkaouiunan, wliicli 

is also the capital of the department. Valias^ population 2125; 
Salcrnc.it, population 2544; Lttrguci*, population 4106, 011 the rojul 
between Brigiiolos and Drtigiiignan ; /^~Luc, population 3411, on 

the road from Toulon to Frejus; Sl.-Ti'ope::, a small seaport with 
3538 inhabitants ; and frejm, ])opulatioii about 3000, on the coaat. 
FriVjus, the representative of the imcAwt Foruin, J ulii, is built 011 :ul 
eniiuenco about a mile from the sea and tho mouth of the Arg^'ll•• 
Forum .Tiilii was a place of iniportanco in Homan times ; it has reuuiina 
of an aqueduct, an amphitheatre, ii triumphal arch, of the two iimlf ' 
that form tho entrance to tho harbour, and other uueieut buildiiigM. 
The ancient harbour communicated with the sea by a canal fctl f'roiii 
the Argens. liOng neglect converted the harbour and canal into a 
marsh which hua been recently drained, and corn now grows where 
the Homan galleys formerly rode at anchor. Frdjus givc.j title to a 
bishop, whoso diocese is the department of Vur. 

2 . In the second arroudisseiueiit the chief town, Brignolcuj is 
ated in a fertile basin screened by hilln, 25 miles W. by^ S. froia 
Draguiguan, and has 6581 inhabitants in the couimuno. . Tt is a well- 
built town, and has manufactures of broadcloth, Boa]>, glue, wax, 
caudles, pottery, leather, and brandy. The trade in tliose^ articled 
aud in silk, wine, liqueurs, olivo-oil, plums, and fruits, u considcrahU^ 
BargoU, situated 011 a small affluent of the A^eiis, in a beauUfol 
diBU*ict, has about 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture paper, leather, 
brandy, and confectionery. Cotignae, population 3602 for the eoui- 
muuc, in the country between the Bresquo aud the Axgeus. Af.- 
Jliaximin, a walled-town near tho source of the Argons, has 
inhabitants iu tho commune, manufactories for cottou-yaru anu 
woollen-stuffs, some brandy-distilleries, marble-quarries, aud Hom<' 
trade iu sailron. There are a school of arts and trades, a 
library of 3000 volumes, and a handsome church built in 
Itoquebrusaanc, 8 miles from Briguolcs, stands at tho foot of a 
crowned with the remains of a castlo, which was burnt by the 1 

I montese iu 1707 : population 1600. 

3. In tho third arrondissemeut the chief town, droMe, situated oa 
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t)ie Hlope of a high hill, 23 miles E. from Draguiguan, han tribunals 
^ f first iiistanoe and of commerce, a college, an ecclesiuHtical school, 
^ j 11|3^1 inhabitants, who manufacturo coarse woollens, silk, 
liciueurs*, olive-oil, soup, leather, and a great quantity of essences and 
lert'umes, particularly those made from orange flowers, roses, mint. 
Kc The houses of the town are well built; but the streets are 
Lteop crooked, and narrow. In the highest part of tho town there 
iH Bu abundant spring, which supplies water to two public wasli- 
lionses and drives the machinery of several mills ; after perforiniiig 
those scrvicoH the water is conducted by canals to irrigate the environs 
of the town, which abound in flower-gardens. Anlibca is noticed in 
•I KCTisrate article [Amtibeb.] Oannet, a small town of 3381 inliabit- 
niits‘ situated on the slope of a bill above the shoro of tho Mediter- 
ijmean. ^ Qn»se, is pretty well built, and has a hirge 

oiiav b«t vessels cannot come close to shore. The vicinity of Cannes 
lii eae'iits n»any beautiful sites in which the orange and citron flourish ; 
the climate is delicious. Fence, an ill-built walled town, with pretty 
Buburhs, is situated 12 miles N.K. froni Gfasse, in a well-cultivated 
ilistrict and a moat delightful climate ; it occupies an ancient site, as 
is iirovcd by its old ruins with insoriptionB, and has 3105 inhabitants^ 
who mniiufacture leather and oiL 

4 111 the fourth arrondissementtho chief town is Toulon. IlYkitEa. 
CVeVs, situated 13 miles N.E. from Toulon, among vineyards, olive- 
trioiindH. and orchaids, has an agricultural population of 4300. 
UUiuuU^ on the road fi*om Toulon to Marseille, anil at the extremity 
of a saviigo gorge, has a population of 3000. LorSeym is a woll-laid- 
oiit ami a well-built town, with large quays, a good port, a small 
Bhip-building yard, and about 8000 inhabitants : it is at the western 
end of tlie inner rood of Toulon, about 3 miles from that town ; the 
tunny and sardine fisheries are actively carried on. tioLicn-k^Ponl is 
on the river Gapeau, 7 miles N.K. from Toulon ; the neighbourhood 
coinpi-ebunds some of the best grasa-lunds in tho deportment : popu- 
j;ition about 3000. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Frdjiis, the bishop of 
wldfh is a BuflVagnn of tho orchbishoji of Aix, Arlos, and Eiiibmn. 
It i?^ in tho jurisdiction of tho High Court, and within tho limits of 
tlin lJuivei-sity-Acodemy of Aix, and is included in the '9th Military 
Divisiun, of which the head-quarters are at Marseille. It sends tlirce 
nH i)d>crs to tho L«‘gislativo Hody of the French emiiire. 

V AKALLO. I Nuvaua.'I 
\\\i \ ) i I A Itl, III V Kll. [ A xios.] 


VAllKL. [OhuisNiiUuaj 
VAliICN^’Erf. IAllikb; MKCTaE.] 

VARESE. [Genoa. I 
VARNA, a fortifu-il town and sea-port of Tui^ey-in-Europc, in the 
ni'nvince of Hulgaris, is situated at tlie head of a small bay on the 
uv.-t co:«sl of tlio lilack Sea, in 43" ]:>' N. hit., 27" 53' 58" E. long., 
jwid bus a ])oiiul!itl(m of 10,000 to 20,0i)(j. The bay or road of Varna 
is jiriiti’cted iVuiii the north and north-east winds, and lias a good 
iKitliun, with a depth of 8 to IT# fathoms. Tho ontraiico ot tho lia^' 
rormed by two steep rocky capes (Galata and J Jodrova, or Sughaii- 
lik), -I.!, miles iisuiuli.T. The shores sink gradually to tlie head of tho 
iiiiy, avIktc ill the neighbourhood of tho c.ity they are level. Tho 
ruruvati River (tlin ancient Lyginos), which rises in the Balkan 
iSlmmla, after traversing the two lakes of Devno, discharges 
by a broad strcuini into the Black Sea, along tho foot of the 
.Southern walls of Varna. Tho distance betwocii tho eastern shore ot 
tlie easttii'ii liuke of Devuo and tho Black Sea is little more than halt 
:» mile. It lias lately been jiroposod to deepen tho channel of thi.s 
river so as to admit ships to the lake, which would thus bo converted 
into a harbour ciq table of aflording shelter and accommodation to the 
]:irge«t Moots in all weathers. In the isthmus between the two lakos 
Alexander the Great dofeatinl tho Triballi. Tho isthmus is from a 
luilc to a mile and a half broad. 


A’arna is a wretcliodly built town, surrounded by old stone walls 
and a di*y ditch. It is a place of considerable ti'odo, tho cxpoi*t8 of 
corn, barley, tallow, eggs, and otiier Bulgarian produce, aiiiuuut in 
valiio to .about COD, 000/- Austrian stcamorri libtweeii Constantinople 
and Galatz put in at Varna. Under tho walls of Varna the tSultaii 
Aliirad 11. ill 1444 defeated tho Hungarians under King Ladislaus 
(wlio was killed) and John Huniades. The Riissiaiis took Varna in 
All Ang1o-Fi*onch army encamped in Vania luid its environs 
in the summer of 1854, pnivious to its embarkation lor the Crimea. 
VARZY. [NiftvuE.] 

VASAIUTELY, [Huhuakv.I 
VASSY. [Maine, Haute. | 

VASTO, lU [Aimusszo.] 

VATAN. [iNDtti:.] 

VAUCLUSE, a department in the south of Franco, bounded N. by 
tlio department of Drdrne, E. by Basses- Alpes, 8. by Bouches-du- 
Rhone, from which it is separated by the Diirauco, and W. by tho 
departments of Gard and Ard^che, from which it is separated by tho 
Rhone. Its greatest length from north-west to south-east is about 
Ml* miles, its bre adth 38 miles. It lies between 43" 38' and 44" 27' 
N. lat., 4" 40' and 6" 46' E. long. The area is 1372 square miles: 
the population in 1 851 was 264,61 8. 

The eastei^u sulo of the department is mountainous : the mountains 
of Lure, which separate tiiie deportment of Hautos-Alpes from that 


of Drdmo, enter this dopartmont on the iiurtli-east aide, wlnu'c they 
rise to the heiirht of 5500 feet, and an^ conuectud with Mont Vciitoux, 
which has an elevation of 6423 feet above the level of the sea. This 
eastern side of the department is occupied by secondary geological 
formations. The western and south western sidua, where tlio hills 
subside, and plains oxteiid along tho banks of the Jlhdne and tlie 
Durance, are occupied by the tertiary formations. The miuei'nl 
wealth of tho department includes lignite, iron, raal, pottor*s-clay, 
gypsum, limestone, and freestone. Peat is found. There are several 
mineral springs. 

The department belongs wholly to the basin of the Rttone, which 
flows along its western boundary, os its tributary tho Duuanck does 
idoiig the southern. The Rhone is the only navigable river. Large 
rafts are formed of the timber floated down tho Durance from the 
well-wooded districts about its ujiper waters ; and th^ produce of the 
country is sometimes transmitted on these rafts to the neighhourhuod 
of Avignon. The otiier rivers of the department are the Lez, the' 
Aigues, and the Sorgues (witLi its aliUieuts the Nesquo, the Ati/ou, and 
tho Ouvbze), all three tributarieB of the llhdue; and the Caliivoii and 
the Leze, tributaries of the Durance. There is a number of canals 
fur pur;ioaes of irrigation. 

Tho fountain of Vaucluse, to which tho verses and letters of Petrarch 
havo given oolobnty, and from which thu dopartmeiit tikes its nuiiie, 
is the soiirco of the Sorgues : it rises iu a cavern in tlie socluded valley 
of Vaucluse (S'ull is clausa') midway between Apt and Avignon. Tho 
spring is suflicicutly copious to form at once a stream capable of bear- 
ing a boat. Not far distant from the fountain is the village of A’^au- 
clusc, iu which Petrarch lived ; and between the village and tiie foim- 
iain is an old castle, forinorly belonging to the bishops of Cavaillun, 
ill which the poet frequently residial, and which has derived from that 
circumstuneo the name of Petrarch's ('astle. 

The department is tnivursed by 4 imperial, 22 departmental, and 
9 parish roads; and also by the railway from Paris to Marseille, which 
passes through Orange and Avignon. 

The climate is on the whole temperate and healthy : the variations 
of the weather are however rapid ; tempests are frequent, and tho hail 
is often destructive to vegetation. 

About oue-half of the area of thu department is under cultivation, 
but from the poorness of the soli the produce iu gralu is not suflicieut 
for tho cousumptiou : ryo, barley, and wheat are thu principal corn 
oro]is. The muaduw-lands occupy about 15,000 acres; the lirathHiiiid 
open pastures about 170,000 acres. Tliere are numerous flocks of 
sheep, n'he uss uud the mule are mneli employed in iigrieultiind 
labour. Tho viiieyiirds occupy an area of 70,000 acres, yielding about 
9,000,000 gallons of strung deep red wine. Tho department yields 
abundance of olivoB, almonds, uud wuluuis ; good pears, peaches, 
plums, apricots, figs, and nieloiis, Sairron, madder, artichokits, anise, 
coriander, fustic, and the evi rgrccii oak arc cultivated. TJie silkworm 
is extensively naired (botweeu two and thri'O millions of inulliciT^'- 
tri'os are planted for this purpose), and honey and wax arc abundani. 
The woodlands occupy above 150,000 acres. 

'J'ho department is divided into four urroniTLSHemonts, as follows : — 


ArroniUiwL'niontH. 


1. Avigium . 

2. (hiriieutras . 
S. Apt 

4. Oruiigo 

Total . 



CaiiloiiA. 

CoiiiTimiic’H. i 

PfipiilatUm 111 IBAl. 

• 

A 

20 

j 7.S,3S2 

• 

5 

SI 

;i.i,0IG 

• 

fi 

AO 

.*17.031 

• 

7 

■IS 

j 73.2S(; 

• 

22 

1 

; 20 1,0 IS 


1. Ill tho first aiTondissonuMit are the following towns : — Avignon. 

CavailloH, iiii ill-built formorly fortified town, in a pretty country on 
the right bank of tho Duniuce, witli ii handsome town-liall; maddeu'- 
oil and silk-mill^, about 7000 inhabitants, mid a weekly market for 
raw silk : and a town on an island of tho Sorgues, with above 

6000 inhabitants, who manufaeture woollen-yarn, blankets, woollcii- 
stutt's. silk, and leather ; and trade in silk, oil, wiiio, and madder. 

2. in the second urrondissemeiit tho chief town is Oarpentragf which 

stands on tlie left bank of tho Auzoii, at the foot of Mont Veutonx, 
anil has a college and 10,173 inhabitants. Tho town is surroumled 
by turreted walls, and has well-built houses, but crooked narrow 
sti*oct8. Amongst some reiuai'kablc structuri's are the cathedral, tho 
Oniiigc-gate, the court-house, the Hotel-! >ieu, the tluiatre, uud the 
public library, whicli contains 22,000 volumes, 2000 maiiuscriptK, and 
6000 medals. The library bulldiug and Its contents were bcipieathcd 
to tho town by Bishop luquimbert. , « 

3. In tho third arrondisseiiieut tho chief town Ai*/. 30 miles pj. 
from Avignon, on the loft bank of th.i Calavon, has a collogo and 5099 
inhabitants, who manufacture cotton- ami woolhui-stuffs, confectionary, 
brandy, silk-twist, and leather. Tiv^ town is widl built and clean, and 
surroumled by strong walls. The gothic church is a building of high 
antiquity ; it stands over crypts still more ancient. A Homan bridge 
of three arches over the Calavon is still pcrfi ct. Several Homan 
antiquities have been found in Apt, which takes its name from, and 
oooLupies tho site of, the ancient Apia Julia, a city of the Celtic Vul- 
giratoB. Cadenet, population 2441 ; and Periuia, population 4380, on 



MS 


VAUD. 


VBLBIA. 


or near the Durancei At Pertuto woollen-yam, brandy, and earthen- 1 ^taohed the eartorn diatrioU of Be*, AJgh^ and OnaonJ'IJTp 
ware an manufactured. I inoorporatod with Bern, and thon of Morale GraneS 

4. la the fourth airondiaaement the chief towna are-OiuyaJi: / which wen ndn^ietond ae »mmon Wlii^ anbject to 
ItoUiHe. popalatioD 4790 in the commune, on the Lee; Jfafaudne. aod Fireybutg. la 1^536 the Bera^^t ttemeelvee 
popubtlM Smt Taiam, on the Ouv^ee, population 2879 ; and whole PayeJe-Vaud, which eooa after embnced the doctUni^*, 

raWiBU at the foot of the Dauphiny Mountaina, population 4589 in I Q^n. r w j ‘ j- -j j e *i. 

the commune. Vaimn haa an ancient Jioman bridge over the Onrhze I TJie Pays-OT- Valid was diwdM for the purpose of administrati™ 
of one anb and of oonaidemble width, the remains of an amphi- / mto fifteen baiiiwiob^ the or SP^emou, of which 

theatre^ an ouoicnt temple, and vanoua other fragments of Itomaii J pointed by the government of Beni. , Several of the old noble fiuniJi"' 
buildings; and an anoiont csthednilg some portions of which are | were inscribed among the patrioiaBS ot Bern, and thus obtained? 

probably as old as the 10th century. Vaiaou was the Vaaio of the / share in the government of the lAoIe canton. , All thereat of u.! 

1 a 1 -'ll. -.-ill... ^ I U^asok ' 'nhwfc dihek n n ■ ai eni A .i i L- J j* 


liomansT Malauctne has silk-milisp oil-miilsy copper-works, and a 
paper-mill 

The department constitutes the metropolitan diocese of Avignon, 
the archbishop of which has for his suffragans the bishops of Nimes, 
Valence, Viviers, and Montpellier. It is in the jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Nimes, within the limits of the University- Academy 
of Aix, and in the 9th Military Division, of which the head-quarters 
aie at Marseille. Vaucluse reiurus two membors to the Legislative 


population were subjects of Bern. . Jhb, the om^Anes hod their own 
councils^ and appointed their local dpmrs an^^H^istmtoa In 1703 
the French dwitonr imperiously Bent- to restore the Puy^. 

de-Vaud to ini illdOpendenqe. Jteantime poplar assemblies were 
formed in the Fays-de-Yaud, oonnteiwneed.by aatrong body of Fi-encU 
troops assembled along the frontier The council of Bern acted with 
indecision, French troops OuteM 'the Fegs-de-Vaud, and that fine 
coun^ was lost to Bom for ever. In ISb&it was constituted as n 


Body of the F^nch empire. I sovereim canton of tlie Swiss oonfsderaUoil by Bonapute's Act of 

VAUD, a canton of Switzerland, is bounded N. by the canton of I Mediation. Napoleon 1. being ovCrilimWu in 1814^ the Act of Media- 
NeufchAtol and by France, from which it is separated by the chain of | lion fell y^h him ;^but in the cstaolihhed by the allied 

tho Jura Mountains; F. by the cantons of Fraybuzg, Bfim, and the -w , ^ • x . 

Valais; S. by the Lake of Geneva, which separates it from Savoy; 
and W, by Franco and the canton of Genova. The area is 1180 square 
miles ; and the population in 1850 was 199,575, of whom about 7000, 
or only l-27tb, are Catholics. 

The central part of the canton is traversecl from oast to west by 
the Jurat, a succession of highlands which connect the Jura with the 
Alps, and divide the waters that flow northward into the Lake of 
Neufbhfttel and the Aar from those which run southward into thu 
Lake of Geneva and the JlbOna. The southern part of tho canton 
Hloiies to the shores of the Lake of Geneva, and is one of the finest 
regions of Central Europe. Tho vine is planted in terraces along the 
slopes of tho hills, and its cultivation employs above 20,000 fiersons. 

Tho vineyaiYls yield good white wines. The canton is ossentially 
agricultural. The highlands of the Jura and those of the Alps on tbe 
east towards the borders of Bern, feed considerable herds of cattle. 

Homed cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and pigs are reared in great num- 
bers. Corn is not produced in sufficient qutmtity for the consumption 
of the population. Fruit-trees are abundant ; and the forests cover 
considerable tracts. There are no manufactures of any importance. 

Tho principal towns of tho can ton are — L ausannk. Vevaf/, 

12 iiiUes E. from Lausanne, in a beautiful situation on the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva, has a hiiudsomo church, a college, a public 
library, and about 5000 inhabitants, who carry on a considerable 
trade. To the oast of Vevay is the castle of Chillon. Farther east- 
ward, in tho valley of tho Rhone, are Airfle, a small town at the 
entrance of the romantic valley of Ormonts ; and Bex, with salt-mines, 

Bulpliur-batbs, and about 3000 inhabitants. West of Lausanne, along 
the shore of the Lake of Genova, is a succession of picturesque small 
towns — Morges, liollo, Nyon (population about 2.'i00), Coppet, and, 
higher up tlie bill, Aubonuc. In the northern port of the canton is 
on tho Lake of Neufchatol, with a castle, and about SOOO 
mhabitants. In the interior of the canton are MewUm, with 2350 
inhabitants, imd a college; and PaycTme, on the river Broye, an 
nfliueut of tho I.uke of Neufchritcl, with 2700 inhabitants. Orbe, at 
tho foot of the Jui*a, on the road from Lausanne to Paris by Bosanyon, 
has about 1 900 inhabitants. The high valley of the Orl>e, with the 
romantic Lake of Jouz, in the Jura Mountaiin^ is a most interesting 
district in the summer season. Watch-making, cutlery, and iron- 
works ore carried on in this remote district. The canton is traversed 
by tbe railway from Geneva to Born, which is now open between 
Morges and Yverdun, as is also a branch from Morges to Lausanne. 

Steamers ply on the Lake of Geneva between Geneva and Lausanne 
and Yovay. 

The canton of the Vaud forms an important part of the Swisse 
Itomande, called also Suisse Franyaiso, because tho common i»GOple 
speak Romance pfitois or dialects, and the educated people spet^ 

French. Tho Suisse Romande comprises Vaud, Neufch&tel, part of 
]^ybu^, ^0 Lower Valais, and Geneva. Tho jicople of German 


powers i||^1815, Vaud was condtituted a' canton of Switzerlaud. 
After the J^nch revolution of July, 1830, oeveral tliousand VaudoiK,' 
armed with sticks, repaired to Lausanne, to oblige the council of state 
to convoke tho assemblies of circles, for the purpose of appointing 
deputies to frame a new constitution. The council yielded a con- 
stituent assembly to be convened, which framed a new. constitution on 
the principles of equality of political rights an^ rotation of uHico, 
without any property qualilioaiion, which couatltution was laid hnfont 
tho primary or communal os^fiemblies, in June, 1830, and aciuspieil, 
I'he luombors of the great council, or legislature, are elected by tlic 
aascniblies of circles, one for each thousand inhabitants. All citi/ouii 
of the canton, being bourgeois of a commune, who have completed 
twenty-three years of age, and are neither bankrupts nor paupers, nor 
interdicted, are iiossessed of the elective franchise. The memberH of 
tho legislature are elected for five yeitrs. Candidates for seats mu.4 
be twenty-five years old, citizous of the canton, and have their domicile 
in it. The great council meets twice a-yoar for about a mouth eiick 
time : its members receive a remuneration, it apiioints the membors 
of the executive, and those of the courts of justice. 

There are primary schools in every commune, middle schnols, or 
schools of industry, colleges, and lastly tho Academy of Lausanne, i\ 
sort of university, with fifteen professors and four faculties — theology, 
law, ])hilo8ophy, and belles-lettres. 

VAULRY, BT. [Chkuze.] 

VAUVERT. LaAU».j 
VECHT. LUuine.] 

VEEKDT. [LiMiiuno.] 

VELAY, a small territoiy in France, which formeil port of Vivarald, 
and of which Le-Puy was the chief town. It is now included in the 
department of Haute-Luire. 

VKLEIA, an siucient city at the base of tlie Apennines, 23,1 uiileA 
S. from Piacenza, and 45 miles from l*arma by the existing roads. 
The population of this part of Italy was brought under the Rnmau 
dominion about a.u.o. 595, by M. Fulvius Nobilior. Tho inhabitanls 
of Yeleia up to the fourth ycoi’ of the reign of Tiberius lived in vil- 
l^es; but a town was formed subsequently, which became a mnni- 
cipium, probably between tho fourth year of the reign of TiberJuH 
and tho eighth of Vespasiau. Tho period of tho ruin of Voleia is uni 
accurately known, though it is conjectured to have taken place in the 
fourth century of tho Christian era. Tradition reports a slip of the 
mountains called Moria and liovinazzo to have boon the cause of tliu 
catasti-opho which most probably buried tho city unexpectedly. 

Presuming tho city of Yeleia to have been buried eiiortly after the 
reign of Condtotiiie, it remained unknown and forgotten for fourtotm 
centuries onvaiudf. The first notice of the revival of this ancient city 
was owing to the Trajan tablet, or bronze tables colled the ' Alimentaiy 
Table,’ which contains a law under the directions of which 279 children 
were maintained. This repiarkable document was discovered in 1747 
by a peasant of the commune of Maciuisso (now called by its ancient 


Switzerland in common discourse designate the whole by the name of name of Yeleia), while working in a field. In 1760|. excavations 
Willaohland. Those countries formed part of the ancient kingdom of ordered by Duke Philip of Parma led to the disoovezy of the foundar 

rtvin. Kaav. t xt- ta s- x- -.rxil- ^ a 1 ! x_ 1 ii.i: 


Burgundy, having been occupied by tho Buzgundians as early as tlie 
4th century. 

The Pays-de-Vaud was conquered about tho middle of the 33th 
centuiy by Peter, count of Savoy, and was annexed to the dominions 
of Giat house as a great fief, which was given in appanage to a branch, 
with tlio title of bmny of Vaud. In 1359 the barony reverted to 
Amadous VI., count of Savoy, by a cession made by Catherine, tho 
heiress of the barons of Vaud. The^ouutry was then parcelled out 
among a number of feudal lords. Tbe Pays-de-Vaud, as the collective 
territory was styled, had states or assemblies of the clergy, the 
nobility, and the deputies of the towns, which used to meet generally 
at Moudon. 

Ill 1476, tho Bernese and their confederates, having defeated Charles 


tions of the forum and' of some public and private buildings. Twelve 
marble statues also (some of them of superior workmanship), and 
numerous small bronze statues, medals, money, stamps, inscriptions, 
and small instruments and implements of bronze (including a pair of 
snuffers of the form now in use), were brought to light. Another 
bronze table was also found at a ^ort distiuice from the spot where 
thirteen years previously tho Alimentary Table of Trajan had been 
discovered This table is nearly sfiuare, being 2 feet 2 inches and 
7 lines (Paris) wide, by 8 feet 8 inohea high, and about 2 lines thick. 
On the sides and in the middle are holes by which it was probably 
attuohed to a walL The writing, like the large table, is divided into 
pages ; the first wntains 52 lines, and the seeoud 58, At the begin* 
«« a-a§v, wuv nuu. bucir euateuezaiee, aavuig uciommu iiiug of the division between the pages, the number IIII is markedf 

the Rash (who was joined by James of Savoy) at Granson and Moml^ from which it is manifest that Uiis table was ju*eooded by three otherst 

overran the Pays-de-Vaud, took and pillaged Lausanne^ aiikd finioly forming six pages. There are good reasons for supposing that this 
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YELKZ MALAGA. 


VENDfiE. 


table dates nb the latest from about the middle of the 8th oeutury of 
The inscription seems to have been a copy of a law whioli 
ureacribed to the municipalities of Gallia Cisalpina a constant rule of 
pi'ocedure. Most of the objects found in this ancient town are now in 
the museum of Parma, 

lu the centre of the buildings discovered are the foruip, on the left 
the amphitheatre, on the right the baths, and at the south end the 
hasilioa. Among the moat remarlcable objects in the forum are the 
remains of the marble tables and seaits of ^ the money-changers, or 
perhaps officers of the treaSuf3r» and the inscription, originally of 
bronze letters, ins^ted in the atone pavement of the centre of the 
forum. A dorio pte^oo sad round three sides of the area of the 
forum, interrupted. by the portico of a small omphi- 

prostyle temple, andi /ai'as Btop^ .on the south, by ^ wall of the 
basilica. The basilioi oontaunod thA twelve marble ■urauea preserved 
in the museum at Patina. ^Ime city wiia well provided with sewers 
and drains. The buildings wero Cjfmstructed of rough materioLa, and 
stuccoed and .painteid. , A jMdttted fragment is preserved in the 
inuseumat Parma, .BhDwiBg tfiat the taste for, aralMsquo decoration 
was the same as in the aoutu of Italy. Bricks were used to make the 
foiiudiitious lcv0l.. Borne of the bfl&s arc atamped with the maker's 
name. A fcWmo^ic floors havsiv^n removed to the ^or of the 
niuKeuin iu Parma. / r ^ 

VELEZ MALAGA. [Gbanada.] 

VELIA. [PaiMCIPATO CiVBA.] 

VJfiLINO, MONTE. [Anauzzo.] 

VELTNO, III VEIL [Uietl] 

VELLKTIll, a city in the States of the Church, prettily situated 
on till*, lower slopes of the Monte Artemisio (which forms the northern 
boundary of the Pontine Marshes), at a distance of 10 miles S.E. from 
iioiins and has 12,500 inhabitants. It is an ill-built town, vdth 
u:iii'<.>w and inconvenient streets ; but the climate is healthy. The 
town in tho roriidenoC of a Canlinal Legate, and conjointly with Ostia 
gives title to a bishop. Tlioro is a spacious piiizzo, or square, named 
from the cliurcii of Santa Maria, iu Trivio, which is surmounted by 
a lofty campanile, erected iu 1353. The priucipal struoturos ore the 
ciithcilral of Sau Cloiuente, rebuilt iu IGGO; the churoh of Santa 
Maria del Orto ; the Pallazzo Publico, or town-hall, which was built 
by ilnunante ; tho Qiuetti, or Laucelloti palace, which was the head- 
<(iiartur.s of (^'arlo llorboiie during the battle of Yelletri, and is now 
dcHtirlediS and tho Borgia Palace, formerly famous for its museum. 
Tho town is surrounded by old turreled walls crumbling to ruin. 
The beauty, uiajestic bearing, and graceful costume of the women of 
Yelletri arc celebrated by travellers. 

VcUetrl occupies tbe site of tho VolHciati Velilree, which after long 
hostilities with Homo was destroyed, and the inhabitants removed to 
the city on tho Tiber. The city seems however to have been after- 
wards i-ebuilt. Augustus Cmsar was born at Velitra?. It was occupied 
by nelisurius in the Gth century, and aulTered severely in tho Lom- 
bard invasion subsequeiitly. The hills north of the town wore the 
scene of Carlo Borbone's great victory over tlie Austrians in 1734, 
wliich secured tlie kingdom of tho Two Sicilies to the Spanish 
Bourbons. 

Yelletri is the capital of tho Legation, or province of Velletri, which 
li:m an area of G2tf s(j[uure miles, and a population of .09,35G (in 1850). 
The province lies between the Comarca-di-1 Ionia and the Neapolitan 
frontier, and includes a vast extent of marsh-laud, which is infested 
by malaria in su miner and autumn. Corn, wine of good quality, and 
c.ittle are among tho chief products. 

VKLLOUE ( Velur)^ a town and fortress in Hindustan, is situated in 
a small district of the same name, in the ])resideucy of Madras, oii the 
right hank of the river Polar, in 12° 55' N, lot., 79” 12' E. long., about 
20 inilori \Y. from Arcot by road. Vellore is a lai^e fortress, coutaiu- 
iiig spacious barracks and a curious pagoda, comiiiaudiug tlie main 
road from the coast of the Carnatic to the province of Mysore. The 
fortress is surrounded by a strong stone wall, with bastioM and round 
towers, and by a wide and deep ditch. The town, whiah^li large and 
populous, is conueoted with tho fortress by extensivo outworks. 
VENAFllO. [Lavobo, Teuiia di.] 

VKNAISSIN, LE. [Comtat Venaissin.] 

VENASQCK [Avi£vr.oN.l 
VENCJJ. [Vab.] 

VENDEE, a department in the west of France, is bounded N. by 
Loii-8-Infdri6uro, N.E. by Maino-et-Loire, E. and S.E. by Deux-Sevres, 
S. by Charoute-Iufdri5ure, and S.W. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its greatest length from north-west to south-east is 82 miles; its 
greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is 5G milo^ This 
do|Kirtoient comprehends also the islands of BoiQ,|Noirmoutier, and 
Dieu. Tho whole is comprehouded between 46° 18' and 47” 4' N. lat., 
0” 35^ Olid 2” 30' W. long. 'The area of the department is 2506 square 
iiiiles. The population in 1851 was 383,734. 

I'ho coast of this department is generally low. Tbe north-western 
coast format with the islands of Boiu and Noirmoutier, tho Bay of 
Buurgtiouf.^ The south-western coast forms, with the Isle of He, the 
gulf Pertuis-Breton. The shore is low, and lined with marshes, which 
rest on the north-west on a bed of sand, and on the south-west on a 
Very thiek stratum of stiff olay. Industry has rendered these uwshes 
reiuarkabie for fertility; they are intersected in every direction by 


ditches for the purixise of drainage. The island of Boiu is insulated 
only by a small river, Le Doin, which is uot navigable. It is united to 
the nudziland by a oauseway across the Gain. The island appears to be 
formed by alluvial deposits on a limestoue rook ; and is about 7 miles 
long and 4 miles wide. Noirmoutier protects the Bay of Bourgneuf 
to seaward : it is about 12 miles long from north-north-west to Math- 
south-east, and in one part nearly 5 miles broad. It is separated from 
the mainland at its south-eastern extremity by a narrow channM about 
half a mile across. The coast of the island is lined in some parts by 
Band-hills or low flat rooks, in others by sands and shoals extending 
for out to sea; on the oast side, iu tho Bay of Bourgneuf, is a small 
road or anohomge. The soil of the island is very fei^e ; sea-weed is 
used for manure ; some of the most productive parts ore considerably 
below the level of the see, from whi^ they are protected by embank- 
ments. ^ Tho produce of the island includes grain, pulse, fruity salt 
(made in tho salt-marshes), and good cheese. The oyster fishery is 
actively carried on ; and the inhabitants, who amount to about 7000, 
are excellent seamen. The Jle iV Yeu lies farther out from the main- 
land, from the nearest part of which it is distant more than 10 miles : 
its chief town, St.-Auidn, which is in a central position, is in 46° 42' 
N. lat., and about 2° 22' W. long. The length of the island is about 
6 miles ; its breadth about 3 miles. Its western coast, towonls tho 
open sea, is high and inaccessible ; the eastern coast is low and flat, 
aifording ready and safe access to small boats. The whole island is 
little (dse than a vast granitic rock, covered with a vegetable soil three 
feet in thickness in tlie lower part, but iu the higher ground so thin 
as to leave the rock almost bare. 

Tho department is cxxissed on the north-eastern side by the heights, 
which extend from tho mountain-district of central France north- 
westward to the mouth of the Loire. Those heights cross just within 
tho border of tho department, here formed by the little river S5vre- 
Naniaiso, tho volley of qrliich they overlook. 'The hills are none of 
them lofty, having their greatest elevation under 500 feet ; but they 
overBi>read a considerable ti*act. 'These higher grounds consist for 
the most part of gnuiitic or other primitive or lower secondary rocks ; 
the flat country, which extends southward and westward towards tho 
coast, is occupied chiefly by tho liiuostoueH, and other formations 
intervening between the cretaceous and now red-simdstone groups. 
The department has three coal-mines, some iron- works, and a number 
of mineral springs. The manufacture of salt is actively carried on 
iu the marshes which line tho coast. 

'Tho greater pai*t of the department is drained by aoveral small 
rivers, which flow into the Atlantic; but tho northern and uorth- 
eosteni fiarts belong to tho basin of the Loire, and are drained by its 
two tributaries, the S6vro-NantaiBe, with its afllueiit tho Maine 
(formed by the junetiire of the Grande Maine and Petite Maine) and 
the Boulogne, which flows into the Lake of Grand Lieu, and then, 
under the name of Achouoau, reaches the Loire. The rivers which 
flow directly into the Atlantic are the S6vre-Niortui4e, which, with 
its feeders tho Autize and the Vendee, drains the south-eastem part; 
tho Lay, formed by tho junction of Le-Grand Lay and Le-Petit Lay, 
which, with its atUuonts, drains the central and south-western parts ; 
and the Qui-Chalenay, the Ausance, the Jauiiuy, the Vic, and several 
canals, drain the western and uorth-wostorii sides of tho depai'tmont. 
The Sevre-Niortaiso is navigable iu all the part which is iu this 
tle{>artmcnt or on the boundary ; tho Autize is navigable for about 
6 miles above its junction with tho iS6vre-Niortaise, and the Vendee 
(which gives name to the department) from Fouteuay about IG miles 
above its junction with tho same river; tho Lay has by labour been 
made navigable for about 20 miles above its outfall ; and tho V^ic is 
navigable for about 5 miles. The only navigable canal is that of 
Luyou, which has a course due south, 9 miles from the town of Lu^ou, 
into the road of Aiguillon, south of which is a remarkable spit of 
land projecting about 3 miles into the sea. 'The department is crossed 
by 5 imperial, IG departmental, and 1 1 militaiy ronds. 

Tho climate varies with the elevation of tho soil. Tho distriot of 
Le^Bocage iu the north and uorLh-easb of tho deportment, is tlie most 
elevated and the healthiest. This district, which extends into the 
adjacent departments, derives its name from the abundanoe of wood 
found iu it, rather however in the form of copse or thicket, than of 
forest, though intermingled with the underwood are forest-trees^ as 
oak, ash, chestnut, and elm. The soil of this |>art is chiefly a stift' 
loam, BotaetimoB sandy, and at other times clayey. 'The valleys which 
intersect this hilly couutxy are watered by numerous brooks, and 
afford good meadow-laud; the hills are cultivated, except on tho north 
side of tho higher hills, whei'e little grows except heath and furze. 
Tho Bocage covers about two-tlfths of the whole department. 'The 
temperature is colder than iu tho rest of the department; but tho air 
is purer : tho summer is usually veiy <lry, tho winter wet. 'The 
inhabitants are the most robust in the department, and are remark- 
able for the simplicity of their manners, and their attachment to old 
opinions and habits. 

The district which extends between the Bocuge and the southern 
boundary of tlie department is calleil tho Plain, and has an extent of 
nearly 3^'>0 square miles: it is the most fertile district in the deport- 
ment, and has a clayey soil resting upon limestone. 

The rest of the department consists of tho Maraii, or the Marshes, 
thd^most extensive district, but the most iiuhealthy, tho air being 
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oats, rye, millet, buckwheat, hemp, and flax are grown. The graaS' 
lands measure about 270,000 acres, and the heaths and o])eu pastut*es 
amount to above mO. 000 acrea; they are chiefly in the Bocage and 
the Marais. The breed of borsea is small but vigorous ; a great 
number of mules and aaat?a are bred. Horned cattle and sheep^ are of 
inferior breeda The vinayni’ds occupy aliove ^0,000 acres, yielding 
annually about 5,000,000 gnlloita of bad white wine. The woodlands 
occupy about 70,000 acres, and the orchards about 20,000 acres ; tbe 
apple, the cherry, ami the chestnut are the principal fruitsL 

The defmrtmeut is divided into three arrondissements, ss follows : — 
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ArrancliHRcmeiits. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population in 1S51. 

1. Napolcon-Vondiio • 

10 

104 

140,000 

21. Foiifnnai . . . 

9 

111 

1.33,.'iKO 

3. Les-Sablcs-d'Olonno 

11 

70 

100,1 K5 ■ 

Total . • . 

80 

i 204 

1 833,734 


1. In the first arrondissoment the chief town, A^npolroti-Ville, 
originally Roche-aur-Yon (which name it boro till 1808, when the 
po[iiilation was only about 800), after the rentoratum Jioitrbm- 
Vendi% after the revolution of 1818 A'ajioleon^Vendile, and since again 
Napoleon^ Ville, is the capital of the department. It is situated in 
46" 40' 17" N. hit., 1“ 2/i' 2:1" W. long., 265 miles S.W. from TariB, on 
a hill above the little river Yon, and has a collei^e, a tribunal of first 
iiistauco, and 6186 iuhabitnuts. Napoleon 1. chose the village and 
castle of Roohe-sur-Vou to be the rite of the capital of the deport- 
ment, and authorised the erection of the ueccswiry public buildings. 
In the centi'e of the town, and on the summit of the hill, is the IMaco 
Koyale, a spacious rectangle bordered with rows of trees, and sur- 
rounded by good buildings; into this square the ])nncipal streets, 
which are straight, wide, olciin, .and well built, ojien. Many of the 
streets are still only traced out. The chief buildings are— a handsome 
parish church ; the residence of the mayor, a beautiful Grecian stnie- 
ture, adorned with a peristyle ; a uiarketdiouse, which is a square 
building, surrounded by a peristyle supported on several stops; a 
theatre ; the prefect's residence ; tlio great barnick ; and the hospitaL 

2. Of the second arroiidii'Bcutient the chief town is Fontenai^'h- 
Comte, situated on the slojie of a hill above the left bank of the 
Vendde, in a plain between the Bocago and the Feus, has a tribunal 
of first instance, a college, and 7618 inhabitants. Tlie town bas 
a very pretty appearance, and is approached by four fine ro.'ids, 
leading from Nantes, Buchello, Saumur, and Niort. TJie streots in 
thft older jiarts of the town are narrow and winding. The principal 
buildings are tbe beautiful gothic cliurch of Notro Uame, with a 
spire 266 feet high ; tlio c<»]le(;e, wdiicli is surrounded by walls and 
gardens, and has nc!commodation for *1 00 boardei's ; tlie hospital, the 
new prison, the theatre, and tJic pretty fountain, whence tho town 
has its name, near tlie ruins of the old castle of tlie counts of Voitiei-s. 
Tho trade of Fonteuai in corn, timber, seeds, oak-staves, coals, 
charcoal, provisions, and Bordeaux wines, for which Femtonai is an 
entrepot, is greatly facilitated by the navigation of the Veudeo. The 
manufactures arc linen and coarse woolicii-Htufi's. 'i'he Uepiiblicans 
were defeated here by the Veiideaiis under Lnrochejaoqueliii, Lescure, 
and Bouchamps, May 24, 1793. //upon, a gloomy town, situated on 
tlio eastern edge of the Fens, and at tho extremity of the hu^ron 
Canal (which is navigable for vcHsels of 60 tons) gives title to a bishop, 
and has a diocesiin seiiiinary and 4300 inliabitauts. 

3. The third arrondissement has for it.s chief town hea-SahUs, or 
Lf:a-Fahlr.s (TOlonne, which is situated on a pcniusula on the coast, and 
coiisists of several long, clean, and well-paved streets. The Eoutliern 
part of the town stands on a slight Gmincnce; the suburb of La- 
Chanino, built on a level rock, is separated from the town by a canal. 
Thu harbour admits vessels of 200 tons. The town is protecU‘d in 
one i>arL l>y ihe salt-marshes, in auotlier by a wall, and towards the 
port and the sea by a fort and batteries. There are two churches, a 
nunnery, a school of navigation, a lighthouse, two alrnshouses, or 
hospitals, and a priHou. The townsmen are engaged in ship-building, 
rope-making, and in the fishery, particularly of the pilchard. Coni, 
salt, and wine ore exported. Aoirmouficr, a small sea-port on the isle 
of Noirmoutier, with about 2.'>00 inhabitants, is well-built and well- 
paved : the road afibrds good anchorage for vessels of 200 tons, and 
there is a tide harbour with 1 2 feet of vratcr when the tide is up. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Lii^on, tho bishop of 
which is a sufiragan of ^he archbishop of Bordeaux : it Ik included in 
the jurisdiction of the High Court and within tho limits of the 
Univepsity-Aoailcmy of Poitiers. It is coniprehondod iii tho 15th 
Military Divi.sion, tlie heutl-quariers of which are at Niintcs ; and 
sends three members to the Legislative Body of tho French oiupirc. 

VKNl >EUV UK [Aube.] 

VKN d 6ME. ILom-ET-CnEn.] 

VENEZIA. [Venice.] 

VENEZUELA, Republic of. South America, extends over tbe north- 


of Venezuela extends from the Boca h 
N avios, or pruioipal Mouth of tho river Orinoco, in a general w- f 
north-west direotiob to tbe innermost recess of the Gulf of Paria ^ i 
the peninsula of Paria, a distance rather exceeding 200 miles. Th 
whole of this tract ia very low ; it is composed of a graat number of 
islands, which consist of alluvium brought down by the Orinoco and 
the Rio (funwiohe, which traverse it by several obannels ; and it in 
overgiwn witn trees, which in some parts are high, hut in others arc 
only bushes. The peninsula of Paria divides the gulf of that naiao 
fimn the Caribbean Sea. It is oocupied by a , ridge of high rooks 
which on tho southern side Approach near the sea and form several 
small harbours. Tho northern shore, from the Punta de Paria to thu 
Punta d*Araya, presents only naked rocks, less elevated than tliONo 
along tho Gulf of Paria, which in some places also come close up t(, 
the wattav but in others recede to some distance, leaving alnug t}io 
shore small plains, tho soil of which is arid and sterile. Tho elevated 
coast which siirrounds the Gulf of Cariaco slielters it against tL(‘ 
swell and against all prevailing winds, and renders its waters 
smooth os a lake. Opposite the peninsula of Araya is the islaud of 
Margarita, which constitutes cue of tho provinces of tlie ropulilir. 
It is about 40 miles long and 20 miles wide in its broadest part, mui 
consists of two laige masses connected by a narrow isthmus about 
10 miles in length. I'he eastern mass, called Corro de Gopei, i.s 
feet, and tho western, called (^erro del Miicanao, is 4573 Ici t liiirli. 
Between Cumaiul and Banudoua, about 72 miles, tlio coast is «jf modi - 
rate elevation, but rather steep, and it contains several good liarbourH, 
Between the high and rocky islands which lie along this couhI su-,' 
some narrow but deep straits. From Barcelona to Cape (^odcra, about 
128 miles, the shores are low and sand 3% and in most ] duces covojed 
with salt-swamps, lagoons, or iiiorasses. The coast betwetiii 
Godora and Puerto Cabelld, about 155 miles, is very high. Mountain.; 
rise like a wall from the water's edge, with a stoop iiHcent to a grunt 
elevation. It contains several harbours, but thf^y are uiostl^r open. 
From Puerto Ciibello to La Vida do Coro, 165 miles, the coast is in 
general low, sand^^ and arid ; but in many parts covered with man- 
grove-trcca {Rhkoplwra mai7^/r),auil iii others swampy and overgrnwii 
with biinhos. 'The ii:»tliTiiiiH wiiich coniiects the peninsula of Paragiiaii.i 
with tho continent is about 18 miles long aiifl 3 luiles wide, and e«ui- 
sjhtB of low saud-li ills, interrupted by somn swamps and Hinall IjigniuiH. 
The peninsula of Paraguiina is occiqiied by^ an isolated inoiiiitain ina-.- 
Ciilled K1 Corito de .Santa Ana. 'There are several small harbours nn 
tho western shores of the poniiisula. Farther west, far as Ihi' 
channel of the Lake of Maracaibo, the coast is low, sandy, arid, ami 
iu soiue places covered with swainpn or lagoons ; and the Hiime 
description of coast continues westward on the islands of Zapava ami 
.San (kirlos, and, west of them, on the peninsula of Goajira to Conyo, 
at which place it rises to hoijiu elevation, and tliis elevation geiiei'nily 
contiiiiies to (.7apo Ghiehibacoa, the most western point of the ciia.-<t <>i' 
Venezuela. 'The whole coiist-line of the republic is 1581 iiiilcH, of 
which about 150 miles are washed by the Atlantic Ocean, an eqn.il 
cxlout borders on tho Gulf of i'aria, and tho remainder forms lln‘ 
Hontlieru blioivs of the Guribbcaii Sea. 

Surface and Soil . — Venczuida contains three distinct iiiouiitaiii 
regions, separsitod from each other by jilaina, and extending requ u- 
tively over tho north-west, tho uortli-east, anil the soutb-east part.^; t.f 
tho republic. The iiorth-woatorii parts arc oceu|)ied by the Aiult :- 
and the mountuiiiH of the const, which are coiiiieutod with the Anderi; 
tho uoi*th-ouateru distriiits are mostly cuvorod by the rniigiLs of ilif 
SSierra de Borgaiitiii ; and tho south eastern region coiii]>i'eJiend'; tliu 
western portion of tho .Sierra do Parima. According to the eatiinuli!f.i 
of Godnzzi, tho mountain regions occupy somcwlnit less Diaii oiir- 
fourth of the republic, or 96,000 squuro mile.s; whilst the phi'ni 
extend over about 312,000 square miles. 

The Mountain Uetjiuu of the Andfut and the Coast-range (Sierra 
(Jostanera). — 'The Andos of Venezuela are tho most northern portion 
of the Eastern Andes of New Granada. [Andes, voI. i. coJ. 357.] 
Before the range leaves the tctritories of New Granada it dividuN, 
Hoath-wost of the town of Pamplona, into two brancheH, one of wldeli 
ruim north, with a small inclination to tho oast, whilst the 
extends to the north-east. Tho western of these two ranges, wltich 
incloses the basin of the Lake of Maracaibo on tho west, is called iu 
tiie south Sierra do Ocafia, in the middle Sierra de Perijit, and on the 
peninsula of Goajira, where it terminates with Chichi biieoa, it 
called Monies de Oca. This chain, from the sources of the Rio del Oro 
to its termination on the Caribbean Sea, constitutes the boundury-liu^ 
between Vunezucla and New Granada; but its soutlieru ]>ortioii if* 
entity within New Granada. Tho highest summit of tho .Sierra do 
Per^iL li said not to exceed 4200 feet above the sca-level. Tho whole 
of the range ia covered with thick woods, and no part of it is culti- 
vated. It is only inhabited by the independent tribes of tho Cuciu" ' 
and OoRjiras. 
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The eastern or principal branch of the Andes enters Venezuela at 
tlie source of the river Tachira, an affluent of the Zulia, and ter- 
iiiiiiat.es on the north-east, on the banka of the Rio Cojedea^ south of 
Barqiiicimoto, near 9M0^ N. lat. It constitutes an enormous mass 
of rocks, occupying with its deolivities a mean width of more than 
0(1 miles, and its length is nearly 830 miles. The highest portion of 
this riinge is generally a narrow table-land, tofesfi elevated that only 
ft few hardy alpine plants are found on it. jp pfc table-lands, called 
pfti aitios, are from 10,000 to 12,000 feet abo^^the sea-level, and the 
best known of them are the Paramos de Zurapador, Agrias, Batallon, 
Port-achiielo, Apuro, Nequitao, and l^sas. Several summits rise above 
the^^o table-lands, but only one, the Sierra Nevada de Meiida, is .always 
covercMl with snow : its two pinnacles rise respectively to 15,810 
and iri,342 feet above the sea-level. The Ficacho deMucttChies and 
the Sidodo rise to 1 4,168 feet. The descent from the tabM^laads on bfith 
i^idcs isstetp, but frequently interrupted by plains of moderate extent, 
iivdiieh lie one below another like terraces. In their natural state the 
|ilahis have no trees, but in many places they are overgrown with 
litinhc.^; whilst the valleys and declivities of the mountains, where 
thov arc not too steep, are thickly wooded. The most elevated 
terraces and the upper portion of the valleys are not inhabited ; but 
cultivation has advanced to an elevation of from 8000 to 9000 feet. 
At. this height wheat, barley, potatoes, and different Eiiroppan veget- 
al lies are grown, and coiitiuue to form the priiicijial objects of agricul- 
ture tf) about 4000 feet, where they are replaced liy maize, ooflee, 
yuccas, and other tropical productions. Numerous rivers originate 
ill the higher part of the rniigo, and descend along its declivities with 
continual niiiids and cataracts until they reach its base, where they 
ll •cnlllo iiavigaide, and continue to be so in the plains until they 
rrach on the north the Lake of Maracaibo, and on the south the 
Ibtf A]'iire. 

JJrtwoeri the Sierra de Perijd and the Andes lies the basin of the 
Lnkc of Maracaibo. This Lake, the largest in South America, covers 
:i Hurfuce of 8400 square miles: it is about 2.000 square miles less 
tiijiu l-iak<? -Lri**, tlm Hiriallcst of the livi*. groat lakt^a of North America, 
'i’iie main hoily of the lake is 924 niiles long, and tlie ehaniiel 40^ 
inilos, so that the wlndc lake extends L‘19 niilen from south to north; 
in its widt'sl j»avt it is H2 miles across; the channel varies from 1-1 to 
^ miles in width. The water of the lake is sweet, but in the northern 
liortion of the channel it is brackish. From the base of the itioiin- 
tiiiu ran-ics wdiich suTToniid the lake the surfiico lowers very gradiuilly 
lo its borders, a distance varying between 50 and 80 miles. That 
portion of the plain whioli lies Avithiii a distance of from 10 to 20 
from the lake is for a gn?a(. part of the year inundated by thcj 
wall r which descends in imnicrons rivers from the Andes and Sierm 
de Pcriji'I. The whole region in its natural state hf>wever is covered 
with ihielv w'ouds, containing excellent tinibcr-tr<?es mid others which 
iillbrd dye-woods. iJy the chanmd there are several tracts whicb 
pupply pasture for cattle and goats, and sluiep find foo»l in most places. 
Ntiuie parts, epp<jc:i{dl3' iiorir tlie town of Maracaibo, are cultivated, and 
]iro(lnce maize, matiiiioe, yucca, and scvenil other troincal roots. It 
U stated that 10.‘> rivers, v.hieli always contain water, and 40(1 smaller 
ours, wbicli contain water only for a part of the year, fall into the 
lake, q^lui Ijirgest rivers arc — the Catatumbo, wiiicli runs more than 
1:0(1 inilcK. and lots a navigation of Llo miles; the Zulia, which runs 
nearly 2:10 iiiiLes, and is navigable 1<>0 miloR ; the Fsealante, wlmse 
r«'ur.-r is nearly I-IO miles, of ’wliicli alunit SO arc navigable ; and the 
Motatan, W'bicb flows more than 1 SO milcB, and is navigable for more 
tii.m oiie lialf of its course. The lake could be navigated by large 
ve.-i.^fls if they could pass tin*, channel, whose depth vurie.s in general 
bi'twidi 10 and 12 feet. About 10 miles north of the islands of San 
( arlos and Zupara a bar above a mile wide runs aeross the entranc<!, 
wil.li SI cbaimcl near the middle, from 1.^ to 30 fathoms wide, and 
lisiving not more than 12 feet of water; so that </nly vessels of moder- 
ate size can enter the lake. In 14 99, when Ojeda and Vespucci first 
enU rtMl the lake, they found hfiuses in the midst of the ohaniicl, which 
wiM’c built on wooden pile.s ; and comparing them witli Venice, they 
called th(i country Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

Tilts eoast-rangc (Sierra (Jo.stanera) begins wdiere the Andes terriiinaic 
on the left bank of the Cojedes, an allJucnt of the rortuguesa. The 
inoiiiitiiins tln-mselvcH tlo imt constitute a large muss of rocks, but 
divide into several ridges, and their elevation is little more than half 
that of the tnouiitaius south of the Cojedes. Tlie mountain region 
grows narrower as it proceeds north; by the mouth of the Varacui, 
whitre it is culled Sierra de Nirgiia, two continuous ridges branch off 
to tlie cast, and on the north-west of it is a iiiunutainoiis tract of 
coiisiderahle extent, but of moderate elevation, called the iiiouutaius 
of Ourogaa But north of the Uio Tociiyo the country rises higher, 
and extends in its most elevated part in an uneven table-laud, which 
in general is a low miles wide, and in this ]iiirt, where it i.s called 
Sierra San Luis, attains an elevation of 4200 leet^ above tlie sea. 
Between this high gi*ouud and tho sea <iu the north is a tolerably level 
tract, several miles wide, but on tho oast along tho shores of the Golfo 
Triste the hills come close up to the sea at B«‘veral places, and leave 
between them level tracts, which form part of the valleys that traverac 
the country from east to west. This jiart is swampy and verjf un- 
heal tby ; and altliough the alluvial soil of the vaUeys, and the declivi- 
ties of the liills, which arc covered with thick forests, arc extremely 


fertile, wd yield nch CMps of cacao, coffee, sugar, and other tropical 
productions, it would be entirely uninhabited if the mines of Aroa 
and tho valuable timber of tho forests did not attract a few advon- 
turera. Farther west the country differs a good deal in character, 
but it suffers from want of water, and is little cultivated. The climate 
and the vegetation ore however favourable to tho sheop and goat, 
which are numerous ; tho skins of the animals constituting tho prin- 
oi|Mi] wealth. Tho Sierra San Luis contains a greater portion of 
I cultivable land ; and coffee, sugar, plantains, cotton, maize, yucca, and 
I several kinds of vegetables are grown, 

i The peninsula of l*araguani( is an appendage to the region of the 
mountains of Coro, bcnig united to it by a narrow isthmus. The 
Centro of the peninsula is occupied by a rocky mass, called El Cerito 
do Santa Anna, which rises to 1320 feet, and from which a high ridgo 
! extends to Cape San Roman. On the other sides it is surrounded by 
a low and level tract, tho soil of which is iwid and of indifferent 
I quality. Cotton ami a few tropical vegetables are grown : it is rather 
I populous, and a coiisidenible number of tho inhabitants are employed 
I in making salt. * ^ 

The eastern portion of the coast range is composed of two well- 
marked ridges and one wliich is frequently interrupted. Tho most 
northern of these ridges branches off from the Sierra de Nirgna, nenr 
the innermost recess of tho Qolfo Tristo, and runs close to the sea as 
fiu* eastward as Cape Codera, about 130 miles ; its mean elevation 
exceeds 4500 feet. ^ The highest summits are uoi'th-cast of tho town 
of Caracas ; tho Silla do Caracas is 8808 feet, and the Picnehe de 
Naiguattl is 9480 feet above the soa-lcvel. Between Puerto Cabello 
and the town of Valencia tlicre is a considerable dejiression in this 
mtige, called Abra do Puerto Cabello, through which the road leads 
that unites these two comtiiercial towns. 

^ The soiitliern ridge, called the interior ridgo, branches off from tho 
Sierra do Nirgna at Mount Tueuragua (3(i*i0 feet high) and runs east- 
ward, parallel to tlie nortbem ridge ; it terininates south-east of tho 
mouth of the Kio Tui with the Cerro do Altngracia (.5040 feet), but 
its coTitinuation to tho banks of the Uio Untiro is marked by some 
loHy isolated hills. Tlie Cerro do Platilla 6217 feet, and the Cerro 
Aziil 5816 feet high, are its highest Bummits. These two parallel 
ridges of the coast i*ango are connected by a transverse ridge, which 
occurs cast of tho Abra dc los Llanos, and attains an elevation of more 
thsin 5300 feet above the sea. ^J’ho country inclosed by tho two parallel 
ridges is divided by this ridge into two parts, of wliicli tlie westeni, 
in which tho LakeM Valencia in silualcd, has tho name of Valles do 
Aragiia, and tho eastern constitutes tlio valley of tho river Tui. Tho 
Luke of Valencia extends from west to cast about 30 miles, and from 
north to south 1 3 miloa in tlie widest part, and has no outlet. The 
soil about it, which in most parts is alJiiviul, as tlie whole of the plain 
once seems to have f«>rmed |)art of tho lake, is much more productive 
than that of utiy other portion of ih(» repiiblie. This tract is veiy 
})o])iilotis, and its lower and more level parts are covered with plaiita- 
tioii.s of Riigtir, coffifc, tobacco, indigo, plan bain, and cotton, and with 
fielfls of wheat, maize, yucca, and other tropical roots and vegetables. 
Tlie surrounding mountains are partially covered with woods, but large 
tracts are only overgrown with bushes or grass. 

Tiic valley of the river Tui is, next to tho vales of Aragua, the must 
poimlous aiifl beat cultivated portion of the ]*epulilic. It extends from 
west to east about 100 miles, and is in general about 20 miles wide, 
blit only a small portion of tliis extent is level enough to admit of 
cultivation. The course of the Tui is above 150 miles, and it becomes 
navigable for small river barges between Arngilita and Saiit/i Liieia, 
about 08 niiles from its embouchure. East of tho mouth of tlie river 
is the Laguna de Tacarigna, w'hich is 15 miles long and more than 
six miles wide ; and is siqiarated from the sea by a narrow strip of 
low land, over wiiich in one place tlic sea breaks «it higli-wator. This 
lake eoiiLiius an incredibli.* qnautity of fish of difliTent kiinls, and is 
much frequented by fishermen ; but the bulk of the populathm of 
the v.alley of the Tui are occujiied in agriculture : they raise coffee, 
cacao, indigo, tobacco, sugar, maize, rice, and in a few places wheat, 
yuccas, plaiitiiius, mandioc, and nearly all the roots and vegetables 
which an*, cultivated in South America and the West lndic:s. Many 
extensive tracts are covered witli grass for the greater i>art of tho year, 
on wdiich numerous herds of crittle pasture. 

.South of tho Houthoni ridge of the coast-range is another but much 
lower ridgo, called Gal era de Sail Carlos and Del Pao. It is not con- 
nected with the Andes, like tho other ridges, but originates in tho 
savannas of San Carlos, several miles from tho base of tho Andes, anil 
terminates before it reaches the banks of die Rio Oriiuco, .an affluent 
of the Quarico, adiich falls into tho Orinoco. TJiis ridge is remark- 
able .as forming the line of division between the mountain region above 
described and the Llanos, which ex l end south of it, and as marking 
also the limit of cullivation. 

The mountain region, called Sicrni del Rergantin, which occupies 
tho north-eastern portion of the republic, is oi comparatively small 
extent. Tho river Neveri, where it flows from south to noi'th, incloses 
it cm tho west ; and from tliat nver it extends along tho coast to tho 
most eastern point of the pciiiusnla of Pari<a. Its length is about 180 
miles, but its widtli varies between 50 and 10 miles, and where it 
approaohes the Bocas doa Dragos, or tho strait called the Dragons* 
Mouths, it is still narrower. Its highest summit is the Turumiquirc, 
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at tho Rource of the rirer Nevori, 6863 feet. Other high Biimmits 
occur between tlie upper course of that river and the sea, among 
which the Cerro Pionia lises to 6860 feet and tlio Arrempuja to .5820 
feet above the sea. The table-lands which lie between the summits and 
ridges are generally from 3000 to 4000 feet high, and covered with 
grass, while the acclivities of the sunimits and the valleys are over- 
grown with high trees. In the fertile valleys of this range wheat, 
maise, and all tropical roots and vegetables are cultivated, and also 
cacao, coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco. 

South of the mountain regions hitherto mentioned lie the Llanos, or 
Cattle-Plains, which extend from the banks of tho Rio Orinoco to tbe 
foot of tbe ridges, generally without the intervention of a hilly tract, 
and between the eastern extremity of the coast-range and the western 
extremity of the Beigantin they reach to the shores of the Caribbean 
Sea. Westward they extend to the base of the Andes, along which 
they run southward to the Rio Meta, by which they are separated 
from the Wooded Plains. This region, according to the statement of 
CodoKsi, covers a surface of 116,592 English square miles. Though 
one immense plain, this tract prosouts a great variety in elevation, 
climate, rivers, and productive powers. Some tracts are hardly ele- 
vated above the sea, whilst others rise to nearly 1300 feet : some are 
arid deserts, while the vegetation of others is extremely vigorous 
nearly all through the year. The whole however is cliaro^rised by 
a want of forests. The trees which are found stand singly or form 
groves of small extent, with the exception of the delta of the Orinoco. 

Beginning on the oast we find, first, tho Delta of the Orinoco, which 
consists of a deep alluvial soil, formed by the deposit of the earthy 
matter brought down during the inundations, which last from April 
to August. Except on tho bonks of the bninches of the rivers which 
traverao it, the whole is a swamp covered with trees. In the forests 
the mauritia-palms are numerous ; and from tho means of subsistence 
which these trees offer, the few inlinbitants of this tract, the Warrowa 
(Giiarauuos) derive their maintenance. During the rains tliey live on 
scaffolds which arc erected between the trunks of the high trees, 
several feet above tlio water — a circumstance which has given rise to 
tho opinion that this tribe lives in trees. The low swampy tract 
extonda beyond the Delta westward along the southern shores of tho 
Gulf of Paria, nearly to the innermost western recess of that basin. 
From this low tract tho country rises slowly to the west, until at the 
distance of about 50 or 60 miles it raachea the table-lauds. This 
region is a prairie, destitute of trees and shrubs, except that in many 
places groves of mauritia-palma occur, where wi^r is always found. 
It is traversed by numerous rivers, which diirinj^ho ruins inundate 
the adjacent low grounds ; and hence it forms an excellent iiasture- 
grouiid during the dry season, when the table-lands do not contain a 
blade of grass. 

The table-lands, called in tbe country Mesas, constitute a peculiar 
and well marked feature in this part of Venezuela. They begin on the 
cast, at the southern base of tho inountaiu-systein of tho Bt;igautiu, 
attain their highest elevation in tho Mesa de Urica, whoso surface is 
1300 feet above the sea-level, and continue westward to the river 
Oriiuco, where they join the southern ridge of the coast-range. Their 
surface is quite level, and the soil consists chiefly of sand, which in 
many places is mixed with chalk. This soil is unproductive, and the 
vegetation even in the rainy season is limited to a few hardy grasses 
covered with a kind of hair, which afford indifferent pasture. The 
rains, which fall iti abundance from April to July, quickly find their 
way through the upper layers of the soil, until they meet an argilla- 
ceous chalk, where they collect and form springs and riviilots, and 
givo origin to a hundred rivers, which run south to the Orinoco, cast 
to the Uulf of Paria, and north to tho Caribbean Sea. The rivers 
running southward arc deep, and ])ave always a great volume of water ; 
hut those which run to the north soon leave tho table-lauds and enter 
an arid and much lower plain, where their waters are soon exhausted, 
lictweeu the table-land and the Caribbean iSca a level plain extends 
about GO miles from north to south ; it has a sandy soil, and is chiefly 
covered with grass, but there occur many tracts covered with oaks 
and some palms. A kind of lily spreads over extensive tracts, and it 
is supposed that all the parts covered with this plant were formerly 
cultivated by the Indiana At present it is only used as ^lasture for 
cattle, except near the coast where a few tracts are planted with 
cotton, cacao, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and several tropical roots and 
fruits. 

The most unevfui portion of the cattle-plains is that which extends 
on the south side of the coast-rnuge, and lies west of tho river Oriiuco^ 
reaching to the banks of the I’oriuguesa ; but south of this tract the 
counti'y continues to bo uneven, as there are several small Mesas ; 
while on its, southern edge are several isolated hills, which are sur- 
rounded by eKtensivo plains covered with fine grass. 

South-west of the uneven tract just mentioned are the Plains of 
Barinas (Varinos), which are considered the most fertile part of the 
great plain, and the best adapted for cultivation. These plains extend 
alcMOg tbe base of tlie Andes from the Rio I^ortuguesa to the Rio Sarare 
and Apure, a distance of more than 150 miles, and are from GO to 80 
miles wide. The mountains tormiuato abruptly on the plain. From 
their base a very gentle slope descends in a south-eastern direction 
towards the banks of the rivers Portuguesa and Api^ This slope is 
furrowed by luiincrous largo rivers, which descend from the mountains 
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and drain the plain, running nearly parallel to one another. They arc 
navigable nearly to the base of the mountains^ but during the rains 
they inundate a considerable portion of the plain, tho higher tracts 
along the river banks being the only parts not subject to inundation. 
These high banks are also the only parts of the plain whioh are covered 
with woods, and which contain tracts fit for cultivation. Numerous 
hamlets and single farm-houses are built on these higher grounds 
where maiae, yuooa,*«nd plantains are extensively grown : the lower 
parts, which are subject to inundation, servo as pasture-grounds 
during the diy season* 

Between the Rio Apure and the Rio Meta, both affluents of the 
Orinoco from the west, are the Plains or Llanos of Apure, They 
contain the lowest portion of tho Cattle-Plains. This tract is so level, 
that the current of the Apure and Meta is imperceptible, and a strong 
eastern gale, or the least rise in the Orinoco, causes their waters to flow 
back. No rock, no atone, not even a pebble is seen in these plains. 
The soil consists of a mixture of sand and chalk. It is covered with 
grass, but is entirely destitute of trees and bushes, except a few scattered 
groves. The only inequalitioB of the surface are some liills, mainly of 
sand, which rise a few yards above the common level, and some slightly 
elevated grounds called banks. In tho dry season this plain is one 
immense pasture-ground; but during the rains from April to July or 
August it becomes on immense lake, in which the banks appear like 
islands. ^ - 

South of the Rio Meta be^ns a Woody Region, which extends south- 
wanl to tho limits of Brazil, and may bo considered as the northern 
portion of that immense forest, or scries of forests, which occupien 
South America on both sides of tbe equator. In their present state, 
these forests can only bo entered by means of the rivers which, des- 
cending fntm tho Plastem Andes of New Qranada, traverse them in 
their course to the Orinoco. In the southern districts of this region 
is the Rio Casiquiare, or that branch the Orinoco which separateR 
from tho river soon after it issues from tho mnuiitains, and running 
south by west joins the Rio Negro, or Quainia, an affluent of the 
Amazona& 

That portion of Venezuela which lies cast of tho Rio Orinoco and 
north of the Pacarainia ridge is mostly occupied by the Parime Muim- 
tains and their offsets. [Ohimoco.] Tlie greater jiart of this immonRc 
tract, which comprehonds more than one-third of the territories of the 
repulilic, is entirely unknown, ns the interior has been traversed only 
by a few adventurers, who followed the course of the large rivers in 
search of the fatnoiis El Dorado. They found nearly the whole covcm I 
with an interminable forest of tall trees, amidst which rocky innsReH 
freqiieiit.1y rose in fantastic forms. A few tribes of aborigines iti- 
hiibitcd the banks of the rivers, and lived mostly on the produce of 
their fisheries and a few wild fruits. The country adjacent to the 
banks of the Orinoco River however was more populous, and in ihe.xc 
places tho Capuchin monks established some missions. Thougli in 
some places the ridges of tlie Parime Mountains approncli the river, 
in general tliey remain at a considerable distance from its banks ; aii'l 
this intermediate space is generally an uneven plain, on which a con- 
siderable number of wooded rocks rise to a moderate elevation. Brlow 
tho rapids of Atures both sides of tbe river, with tlie exception of a few 
places, are skirted by a low ground wbicli la luiuually inundated. It 
varies from half a mile to three miles in width. The district of Upahi, 
which lies south of the delta of the Orinoco, and extends from the 
river Caroiii on the west to the Si<^rra Iinataca, the must maritime 
ridge of the Parime Moimtains on tbe east, is the only part wliidi if 
occu]>ied, excejvt by two or three scattered families. It is a tablt;- 
lancl, whose surface is 1400 feet above tlie sea-lcvel, and whose uorthcrii 
declivity approacbes the Orinoco within a few miles. The surfuce of 
this table-land is very uneven, and presents a quick succesHioii of 
small grassy Biivunuas, well-wooded isolated rocks au<l hills, and delight- 
ful valleys. Tbe fertility of this tract in many parts is said to he 
hardly inferior to that of the Vales of Aragiia, w'hile its climate is 
less hot and dry than that of other parts of tho republic. This tract 
is no less fit for rearing cattle than for cultivation. Coffee, cacao, 
cotton, sugar, indigo, and all tho roots and fruits which grow between 
tho tropics are cultivated. Tho coscarilla is collected in grasit 
quantities. 

Venezuela is well watered, with the exooptiou of tho Mesas and 
that tract of the coast wliich extends from tho town of CuTUjin'))o 
westward to the Quif of Venezuela. The number of rivers is v<'ry 
greats and that of tho navigable rivers considerable. Most of th"m 
join the Orinoco, which runs about 1300 miles, and is navigablo^ for 
tho greater part of its course. This river, with its principal tribu- 
taries, is noticed elsewhere. [Orinoco, voL iv., col. 13.] Of the rivers 
joining it from the wes^ the Inirida flows 424 miles ; tho Gtiaviare 
flows more than 800 miles ; and the Meta flows an equal distance, 
iusd all of them arc navigable for a largo part of their course. Farther 
north the Orinoco is joined by the ApcBis, wliich is more navigated 
than the other rivers of the republic. The rivers whioh fall into Lho 
Orinoco from the oast descend from the Parime Mountains, aud 
preserve the characteristic of all the rivers originating in that Diouuttiin 
system, being impeded in their courae by cataracts and rapids. The 
largest are the Caura, and the Caroni, each of which flows for ahoid 
600 miles. The navigation of these two rivers is iutiTruptcd Ai* 
Fcvcral places by catar:icts. 
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I'lio fioiithcni portion of Vencziirlii i« «lraiiir<l hy llic liio Nogro, 
wliicli in itH upper course in called (hiiiinia. It ia joined from the 
north by the Caaiqiiinre, a brniich of thoOnnoco, wliich conuocta the 
Jlio Orinoco with the Rio Amazonas. This natural channel w 
ojO miles long, in general 30 feet deep, and on the average about 
40(» yards wide. It is navigable, as well ns the Rio Negro, as far as it 
(Indus the territories of the republic ; but lower down in Rrazil the 
navigation is interruptfid by numerous rapids and small »itaracts. 

One of the principal nihucutB of the Essequibo, the Cnyooni, rises 
jii A'cnozucla. It Hows COO miles, of which above 400 miles are navi- 
rruhlc ; but only the upper portion of this river belongs to the rcimblicr. 

The rivers which fall into the sea iviihiii tlio tcrrittiry of the 
vciaiblic without joining tho Orinoco, Rio Negro, or Ksseipdbo, have 
a c-.oniparativoly short course. A few of them liowcver are navigated, 
ns the Oiiarapicho, which rise*^ in the tiiountain-system of., the Rergantin, 
and falls into tho Qulf of Pariii. It runs about «1 SO miles, of which 
111 (ire than 70 miles arc navigable. The Novori, on which the town 
of J iarceloiia is built, nscs in Mount Turuini(|iiirc, runs about CO miles, 
and is navigable for small boats for 40 miles, and for larger boats 
1 s miles. Tlie Uuaro, rising in the Mesas, flows about 170 miles, and 
is navigable for 00 miles. 'J’ho I'ui, which drains tho principal valhiy 
of the const-range, flows 100 miles, and is navigable for more than 
miles. The largest of the rivers falling into the C<aribl)eau Sea is 
Iho Tocn^'o, which rises on the northern declivity of tho Paramos of 
'N'ignitao and of Rosas, and falls into tho Golfo 'J*ristc after a course 
(.f ;;(Mi miles, of which more than 150 miles are navigaViIo. The 
largest of the navigable rivers falling into the Tjiike of Maracaibo have 
noticed. 

(Hiiifitr, Product ions, AVitli respect to climate, V'encznela is 

divided by tlie natives into tbreo zones, called Tiorras Calidus, Tiaii- 
pladas, and Frias. Hot countries (tiorras oalidas) arc all tluwii wliiidi 
dri not rise more than 2000 fciit above the sea, and in wliicb only 
iiM]»ical ]ilanis and fruits Ructceed. TIkj tcmipi^raie (countries (ticrins 
ir!:ij»ladas) are betAVCc-u 2000 and 7000 lV*(?t above the sea ; tlio agri- 
ridtural ]iro(liietioiift of Europe succeed best in tlieiii. Tho cold 
iwiiiitrii’s (iicrras frias) are those which, from 700(» feet above tln< 
level, rise to the summit of the Si<?ria Nevada de Merida 
(1. IS feet), 148 feet above Die Piiow-liuo (15,200 leutb ainl are 
miialiabited. The cold and itMiqicrale regions bowi ver occupy only 
a «ouipfira.iively small jiortion of tlie country, by far tlie gr(*ater 
jiortion f»l’ which lias a hot climate*. In A’eiiezuela, a.-^ in other 
i,(Miiitries hetwei'ii the tropics, tlie year is <livid<'<l into tv.o seasons, 
:i Nvi't or winter, ainl a dry or suiiinier season. 'Hh! nortli-car.t irade- 
w'li'l, which pru]ierly blows the, whole year round in this c«)uniry. is 
iiindirnMl in its diivclion and force by these seasons. As soon as the 
.-nil eiMSsns tlie ecpiator, tin; wind ]»asscs to tin? south of oast, and the 
mins begin, accompanied hy ihninli'r-storms. The rains are gem;- 
vrdly ahiiiidant and cc3iitinual, tliongli tliere occur a few days in which 
IK, t. a. drop falls; and there is also an interval, lithor before or after 
nii<l'-nnmn*r, when it does not rain fur a wliole month, ^riiis season 
is I'.illeii the liittlo Summer of St. John. The dry season, nr summer, 
lnuins when the sun has entiTcd the sijuthern hemis|iliei*e. 'J'his 
general order of Die seasons is how'cver subject t»» iiiiiueroii-} modi- 
lication.'! in several ]iart.K (»f the country. 

< ‘«'da'/y.i giv(!s a list of JS() plants which are cultivated in A'enczuela; 
iheTi* an* also 2-Jti kinds of trees an^l shriibs, wlmsc w'ood is useil for 
iloriiestic purpose's, iJd planks yitdding gums and re.-ins, and 45 which 
pruiliice medical drugs. ^J'he artieles of oultivatioii which are grown 
Ibr exportation are eolfee, cotton, iiidigt*, eac-ni, sugar, tobacco, and 
(■■•eoii-mits. (.\}tton is grown elih-lly in the valleys of Die eoast-niiige, 
olid in Dk* country mljaeeiit to it. uii the south, and alf?o in ifeivinas. 
liidicn, which was once the most important obj(u:t of cultivation, is 
iiiiirli neglected, and (^oJlee, cotton, and sugar have taken its place: but 
iiidigi. is still grown in some ]i1accs within tho i^oast-raiige. Tho 
r.icao of (’arncas is known as the best, but its cultivation lias greatly 
c\teinh!il ill Dic^ valleys of Die coast-range and of the IScrgaiitiii, and 
in the plains of J Carinas. Collbe lias of late years become th«! 

■■'taplc product: it is very largely grown in Die valleys of the coast- 
range, on Die declivities of the .i\iiilcs, and in the plains of Rarin.-is. 
The filautations of sugar are. niueh leas extensive : nearly all of them 
are. ill tlin valh'ys of tlie coast-range, especially in the valosnif Araguiu 
I’iic coeoa palni is met with to tlie hciglit of 700 feet, arul large? 
qu.uitities of tilts oil arc exjiorted. The tobacco of this country is of 
tlie best quality, and glows in the valleys of the Rcrgiuitin, tho 
deelivititfs of tho Andes, and tho jslains td’ Utapa and Ijariuas. The 
hdiacsco of Rarinas (Varinns) is well-known in Europe, but that oi 
t-uinariacoa in the Rergantin Monntains is said to be better. Maize 
is most extensively cmltivuted all over the country ; but wlir.it only 
in Die more elevated tracts, espocially in those which are marc than 
ISOo feet above the sco-levcl. ilieo is growui in a few ])laceK in the 
lower tracts, and barley only on the declivity of the Andes. Millet 
an object of cultivation. Tho plantain (A/i«» paradhiaca), is 
enUivated in all the ugriciiliural districts uji to 70h0 feet. 'J'he roots 
which are growui as food are cliiefly potatoes, batatas {< orroindna 
f>o/afas), yucca {Jatri)}tha manihut)^ &c. The ciiUivati<iii of almost 
j'vcry kiiiti of leguminous ^dauta is Gonsiderablc, esjMJcially htiaiis, 
haiicots, lentils, vetches, and garlianzas. Mtdoiis and watei^melons 
■ue much attended to, but vegetables arc in gi^iienil neglected. 

<-p.oa. mv. voi*. iv. 



The iinmbtn* of fruit tree.-; great, hot the eiiltivaiion U little 
attended to. Resinc.s the vine, which succeeds well in some of tlio 
higher valleys, the fig, pomegranate, oiiinge. lime, and li?nion have 
been transplanted from Europe. Soim? of the jiidigcuous trees beni- 
excellent fruits, among whicli the most remarkabU? aro the Laurus 
PeraeUf Annona stjuamosa, A. JJiimholdtiana, t^apola maminoaa, Die 
pine-apple, and the tamarind. 

The domestic animals constitute one of tho princi]ml branebes of 
the 'wealth of A'cnezuela. Q’lie large plains anp})ly pastiiro for cattle, 
horses, mules, and oases, and Die number of tlujse animals is very 
great. It is also considorablc in the other districts, as tho greater 
]»art of Dio country is uncultivated, Sheep and goats are also 
generally kept, but aro only numerous in the uiountains of Nirguii 
and tho hilly tract which lies north of them. Rigs abound in tho 
valleys of tho mountain ranges and tho countries contiguous to 
them. 

Wild animals arc nunu^rous ; among Diem are Dio jiignar (called in 
the country the tiger), the puma, the ounce (which is found in tho 
lorcsts of the Sii-rra de Nirgua), the liger-cat, the tapir, the cajiybnra, 
tho veimdo (a kind of deer), the agiiti, porcupine, rabbit, sevoral kiiifls 
of wild hogs, the sloth, the ant-eater, and several vsiriotics of monkeys 
and a}>(*s. Two kinds of W’halcs, the physuter luul narwhal, an: Irc- 
quontly met with along tho northern coast; and in the large, rivers 
arc tho inanati and tlio tonina, a kind of (lol]thiii, whie.h attain.s a 
length of U or 10 foot. The birds are iiuinoroiis, espocially tlio.so 
belonging to tho y'^rf/ro«M//r, Ardcitltt\ StriyUhCf Tnrdidtt\ Tfwuffriflir, 
J*icuUr, and Paittneidfr ; among tho last-mciitioiied the loris are 
distinguished by tin? beauty of their ]diumige. Tlu*ro are also 
pelicans, wild geese and ducks, and llamiiigoes. 

I'isli are abundant in the sea^ the rivers, and lakes and lagooiiK. 
Tho greatest fishiny is carried on in the strait which divides the 
peninsula of Araya. from Die island of Margarita, round tho islaud of 
Coche, whei*o a gi'oat quantity of a fish (Milled liza i.s takoii, .salted, iiiid 
exported tt> all tlu? ]joi'ts of the nquihlie and the AVost Indies. The 
H:ilt(Ml and dried eggs of the ii.-:h are also a eonsid(*rahlo article of 
coiiimorce. Turtle are found in tho sea, and inauteca made from 
their ogg.s is an iiiqiortant article of eoiiiiiierce. Manteca is also madu 
iVoiii Die fat of the maiiati. 'J'he :illi;'ator ahoimds in Die (iriiioco, 
Ajmre, and rortugesa, and is aUo found in sovoimI oiih(?r rivers. Tho 
iguana is eaten, and coiiHidered a dainty. The cliamelcoii is eommoii 
ill some parts. There are boa-coiistrictors and several veiiomoiis 
snake.-*.. The pip:y|houiii'lH in the Parime Moiiiit:iin.'<. roarl-oysters 
wujro Very abunilaflRjooii alter the (li.scovery of America in tho strait 
between tjic poiiiu.4u1a of Araya and Die if laiid of Margarita, and a 
very advaiitiigoous lishery was eiirried on for several years. In tho 
Jiilly tract hetwccii the Golfo 'J'listc and the l.iKe the cochineal insect 
is fotiud, but is not turned to any ae.eouni. 

Venezuela is not riiJi in minerals. Gold U f.'inu! in several place.'^, 
and lias l>e<*ii worked, but not to much purpose. Silver-, tin-, ami 
co]ipor-oro aro also met with, hut only tho last L-i i>rotiial»ly worke.d. 
iron- and lead-ore occur, but arc not worKed. <Jo:d is found at 
soim? plactM in the coasL-raiige. A kiml of natron is oxtrae.ted from a 
.miiall lake on tin? southern (leclivity of the Aiid(?s, in the province of 
Morida, and is mixed with tehacco. At several phices petruleiiiu 
occurs, especially in the peninsula of Araya. »S:i.lr. is ]irodu(^ed to a 
gri*at amount in tho salt-work.-? of the peuiusukus of Araya and 
raraguaiia, and in the Gulf of Alaracaih(». 

^fanflfact^i.rt’s amt (JtmtiHtrn:. — The few iiiaiiuf:iotuiv.^ of this 
country are carried on in the Sierra Nirgua and on the ileelivities of 
the Andes, at 'J'ocuyo, Ranpiisiiiiento, Trujillo, aiul .Merida, where 
straw hat.s, lianiniocks, c<j:ir.*ui cobtoii-cloLh, Mime wor.^ti*il stulls, and 
earthenwan? are made. 'flu! tanneries an? rather minierous, ami 
nearly all the articles of le.'il her which aro coii-iumed in the country 
aro made within it, and cowstituti? one of the? luo.st important braiichoj 
of iiitcriial coinmiTce. 

The commerce of Venezuela dimiiiished greatly during the? War of 
Tmlepetidonco, cultiv;itioii liaviiig Ikjcii much neglected during that 
period ; hut though the state of society lia.-? been unsettled ever sinco 
tho term illation of the war, tho trade lias recovered, though very 
dLircrout of coiir.st? t.o what it might be were the country in the hands 
of a poacoful and industrious p(?ople. Tho total value of the exports 
do not average much over a million and a quarter sterling, and tho 
imjiorta are little over a million. More than half tho eiitii'e amount 
of both the export and iniiiort trades is with the United States and 
Great Rritaiii. Tho exports to tho United States in 1S53 ;imounted to 
2,i.il 3,780 dollars; the imports were 811,527 dollars. 'J'hc imports 
from Great J.h'itaiii in 1853 were 248,100k ; in 1851 they amoniiLed to 
300,800/. The countries with which tin? tradti of \ cuezuela is next 
l.-irgcst ill amount are, Denmark, Gorniauy, I'Vance, ilollaiid, and 
Spain. Tlie exx^orts are ehiell^' cacao, collco, indigi», cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, vanilla, sai saparilhL and dye woods, co]>pci-ore, horaos, mules, 
cuttle, j(?rke(l liecf, hides, liorii.*<, /tc. , - . 

Jidinfntanta.- -Tho iiih.'ihitiiiit.^ CiUi.d.^t of Iiidiaii aborigines, of 
Spaniards ami AfM'*iuis av1m» hfive .si-l-Lh’d among them, ami ol the 
oirsxu'iiig which has r« ,'^ulted iiMiii the niixtiiri? of lIiC'-o three tiatiuir*. 
Tho niiniixed aboriginal Indinn.s are distinguished by a largo head, 
narrow forehead, lank and long black hair, eyes of iidddliiig size, t>harp 
no.'fe, wide month, Diick li}*s. and broad face. They aro gciicraHy 
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copper-coloureil^ Rome very dork, others almost as fair or Europi^aus; 
they aro shoi't in stature, and have little hair, though they are not 
altogether beardless. Their limbs, large and miisciilar, have tlie 
appearance of great strength, but they Hupjiort hard labour with 
diinculty. The greater part of thr^m are acquainted with agriculture, 
and cultivate cotton, plantains, yucca, batatas, and even the sugar* 
caue. They live in houses, but all of them go nearly naked. The 
following was given as the distribution of the population in 1844, but 
wo have no similar semi-official summary for 1851, when the total 
population was said to Jiave increased to 1,356,000 : — 

Iiidepciideui Indian tribes 52,000 

Subjected Indians of pure blood . • . . 14,000 

Indians mixed with the other population, who liavo 
adopted the manners of the other inhabitants, but 
preserve the characteristic featu]*eB of their race . 160,000 

Whites or creoles, Spanish Anioricaiis, imd foreign- 
ers 298,000 

Thu mixed race, mulattoes, mestizoes, zambocs, 

tercerones, and quarteroncs 480,000 

NegrocB or slaves (by the law of 1830, the importti^ 
tiuu of slaves was forbidden, by an act of 1854 
they were emancipated) 48,000 


1,052,000 

JMvisions, T<uwnit, <t*c. — Venezuela ia divided into 5 dopartuicnts — 
Miiturin, Venezuela or Canlcaa, Tulia, Apure, and Orinoco. These 
arc subdivided into 13 provinces, 8S cautous, and 523 })ariahes. 

The capital of the republic is CaiiAcas. llie following are some 
of the other more important towns: the popuhitions are merely 
vague estimates : — 

Anuostura. 

Asuncion, the capital of the province Maignrita, stands in a narrow 
valley on the east Ride of the Island of Alargarita. It has about 3500 
inhabitants, and carries on soine trade in coffee, palm-oil, and the 
other products of the island. 

Barcelona ; Barquioimento. 

Jiarinttif, or Varinas, the capital of the ]>rovInco of the same name, 
is built on the 8t. Domingo itiver, at the baRo of the Nevailo de 
Mifrida, in 7® 30' N. lat., 7o“ 12' W. long. : population about 6000. It 
is the centre of a very fertile district, and a large trade is carried on, 
the inhabitants of the higlier country bringing in their com and fruit, 
and taking in exchange the produce of the nu^Pvius herds wdiich 
pasture on the plains. A good deal of tobacco is grown in the 
vicinity, 

Carora, on the left bank of the Tocuyo, 100 miles N.W. from 
Barquicimento. population 4000, has some manufactures of cotton- 
btuffs and ecveral tanneries, and carries on a good trade. 

tWo, the capital of the province of Coro, atands on an arid plain 
a>H>ut 2 miles from the sea, at the western angle of the (lulf of Miira^ 
caibn : population, 4000. It carrios on some trudt?, chiefly with the 
Dutch island of Curasao, by means of the small harbour called Vela 
de Coro, which is about 7 miles from the town. 

Camann, the capital of the drqiartmeut of IMaturin, stands about a 
mile from tlie sea, at tlie fiitrance of the Gulf of Cariaco : popula- 
tion 12.000. The gulf itself is spacious and safe, but its entrance is 
somewhat dangeroiis, owing to a siuidbank, which extends from I’unta 
Ara^'a, and a shonl (;>ff the opposite const. The town has no remark- 
able buildings ; the bouses are low and slightly built, on account of 
the frequent earthquakes. There i.s a coiisidorable trade in cattle, 
dried meat, salted fish, and salt, with CarAcas mid the Windward 
Islands. 

ihkayra, or La Gaayra, the jft)rt of CauAcas, from which it is 
distant in a straiglit line only O' miles, but by the road over the moun- 
tains about 13 miles: population, 0000. It is built on a narrow and 
uneven ]d!iiu between two liugc masses of rock, and at the back of 
the town the mountains riec almost perpendicularly. The l(»wn is 
rather well built; but it has only an exposed roadstead, and the 
auchoriug- ground is not good. Tlie climate i.s exceedingly hot, and 
it is considered very unhealthy, but it is said without reason. 

MarncaihOj the cajiital of the province of the same name, is built 
on the western chores of the strait which connects the great lake with 
the Gulf of Maracaibo: population, 14,000. It contains some good 
buildings, but the greater part of th<' houses are of wood and 
thatched. The town has a considerable trade, us it is the harbour of 
the provinceR of Merida and Trujillo, and also of several districts of 
New Granada, especially those surrounding Cticuta, from which cacao, 
coffee, honey, sugar, conserve.'!, tobacco, ropes, and some smaller 
articles are brought to Maracaibo, and then exported by English, 
American, Dutch, French, and Danish vessels. By the same way 
these provinceR are supplied with European aiiicles and with salt. 
Besides the ordinary schools the town has a colhsge and a school of 
navigation. A cousideral>lo number of vessels are built licro, the 
forests on the southern banks of tlio lake supplying ubundauco of 
excellent timber. 

Afaiurin is a considerable place on the banks of the Rio Quarapiche, 
which fulls into the Gulf of Paria. The river is navigable at the 
town for barges, and for larger vessels at the Cafio Colorado, about 
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27 miles lower down in a straight line. The town exports to Trinidad 
a great number of cattle, horses, and mules. ^ 

Merida, the capital of the province of the same name, population 
6000, is built on a plain, or rather table-land, 10 miles long and 3 
miles wide, which on one side joins the mnge of mountains, and on 
tho other sides is eucoinpassod by deep valleys. It is 5518 feet above 
the sea-level, and on the south of the town is the SieiTa Nevada. Tho 
coffee grown in tho vicinity is of excclbmt quality. Several kinds of 
woollen and cotton stuffs are mode. There are a college and sovciul 
schools. 

Puerto CaLcUo, is situated at the bottom of the Gulf of Triste in 
10*^ 20' N. lat., 69'" 10' W. long. ; population, 10,000. The port is con- 
sidered the best on the south coast of tho Caribbean Sea. Tho 
harbour is formed on the west by a peninsula projecting northward 
and terminating about 1 00 yards from the island, and is sheltered 
by a narrow low island, about 2 miles long, which is overgrown with 
maugrovc-treos, and at its eastern extremity is united to the cou- 
tineiit by a slioid. The space between the peninsula and island forms 
the cutranoo of the port, which is deep, but so narrow that only ojio 
vessel can fiaBS through it at a time. Tho harbour itself is spacious 
and the largest vessels may lie there in safety; tho water being 
always us smodtli as that of a lake. The city is small, but contaiuH 
Boveral good houses and is well fortified. There is an excellent wliarf 
cloBo to which vessels of large burden may lie. A suburb, much 
more extensive than tho city, but built with less regularity, is separated 
from it by a cut. The commerce of the town is cousi<ltinLblc. Tlic 
exports consist of cacao, coffee, sugar, and a great number of mulce. 
Formerly 10,000 mules are said to have been uiinually shipped for 
Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies. 

iS'an Felipe, near the left bunk of the Yuracuy, about 60 miles N.l']. 
from Barqiiicimento : population, 7000. The town is well built and 
has a considerable tra<le, but it stands in a low uubealtliy region 
which is subject to frequent inundations. In its neighbourhood' arc 
the cop}'w)r mines of Aroa. 

Ihicuyo is situated in an elevated valley near tho source of the river 
Tuciiyo: population, 10,000. The town is the centre of that part of 
the province of Borqnicimcnto whicJi is l>est adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat. It is a well built place, and the inhabitants are eiitvr- 
prising and industrious : they make cotton- and woolleu-stuffs, and kui 
leather, of whicli they mako bouis, shoe.'!, and leathern girdles, wliicli 
they send to the jdaius. In the town are a college and some elementary 
schools. 

Trujillo, tho capital of the pix)vinco of Trujillo, stands on tho gi*t*at 
road from Carilcas and Barquiciuieiito to Merida and New Granada : 
population, 4000. 'J’ho town is built on a slojMi between two riiugos 
f high mountniuB, and is 2744 feet above the sca-lcvel. In its vicinity 
much wheat is grown. Many worsted Rtnll's are made in the town, 
also conserves and cheese. There are a college and several elementary 
schools. 

Valencia, the capital of Uie province of Carubabo, stanilH on a sluia^, 
near tho opoiiing of a vaUc^y', about six miles from the ivost bank of 
the Lake of Vuleneiii : jmpulatioii, 15,000. Its position is iniportant 
commerce, as all the products of the provinces of Barinas and 
Barquiciuieuto ]uish throngli tlio town to Puerto Cubcllo. It is wnll 
built^ and contains among other iustitiitioua for cdueutioii, a college, 
a grammar scliof)!, and snvci'al eleuriciitary schools. 

Victoria, or La Victoria, is situated in the vale of Aragua, about JO 
miles S.W. from Garacas : ]iopii1atj(>ii, 8000. 'J'lic town is a«iv;iii- 
iageously situated for the commerce wdth the great ))liiiusi ; for to tln^ 
si>uth of it the southern ridge of the coa.st range presents a gifat 
depression, through which the road h»ids to the town of (.'ura, wliioh 
is built at tlie southern opening of tlie defirefcisioii. In the Houtlna'u 
plains is the town of Calabozo, a thriving place. Maracai and Turniei o, 
both in the vale of Anigiia, are also cousidnrable placcB. 

JUsiw'y, c&c. — Tho most eastern part of this coast, and the Island of 
Maigarita, w^ero discovered by Christojdier Columbus in his tiiirJ 
voyage, 1498, and the following year tho Avhole northern coa.st of 
South America, from the Gulf of Paria to Cape de la Vela iu 
Granada was discovered by Ojeda and Vespucci. In the same year 
Christubal Guerra made a voyage for the }>ur;tosc of ascertaining Iho 
commerulaj wealth of the country. 'The first setUciiientH on tiie couti- 
iieiit were at Curnuud, which was built in 1520, and at Coro, which 
was built iu 1527. About this time the emperor Churhis V. gave up 
the whole northern coast as fur west as Capo de la Vela to the AVclsers, 
a family of merchants in Augsburg, to bo held as a lief of the crown 
of (Jastiic ; but ho resumed possession of it in 1542. iScveral places 
iu tho coast rutigu had already been (Useovered where tlierc were 
indications of gold ; and the Spaniards now began to form their scith’- 
ments. 'Tucuyo wus established in 1545, Burquicimeuto iu 1552, 
Valencia in 1555, and Oardcas in 1567. iu 1634 the Dutch took pun* 
session of tlic island of Cura^:ao, and from that time Venezuela begun 
to rise. The continually increasing demand for cacao on tho paH of 
the Dutch induced tlio SpauiHli settlers to attend to its cultivutiDiif 
and ill a short time a cuiisidcrablc quantity of cacao was exporteJ- 
This excited the jealousy of the Spanish court and of the Spanish 
merchants. Various means were employed to direct this braucli of 
to Spain, but with little success. In 1700 tho company of 
Guiimzcou was established, in which was vested the exclusivo right of 
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carrying on the commerce with Venezuela ; but the cultivation of cacao, 

well as of indigo, wiim more promoted by the smuggling trade with 
the Dutch, than by that of the company, and in 1778 the company 
diBHolvod, and the trade was opened to all the ports of Spain. Vone< 
ztuda remained under the sway of Spain till 1808, when Napoleon I., 
having deposed the royal family, made bis brother Joseph king of 
Spain. Venezuela, like all the American colonies of Spain, declared 
fur the ancient dynasty ; but being dissatisfied with the measures of 
the regency of Spain, it proclaimed its indepeiidoncc in 1810, but in 
1812 was brought back to its ancient political condition. lu 1818 
Bolivar, a native of Venezuela, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
lil)rrate his native coiintty from the yoke of Spain ; in 1816 ho was 
mure siiccessfiiL In that year a war began between the Spaniards 
mid the inhabitants, which lasted till 1828, when the Spaniards who 
liacl remained in the country gave up Puerto Cabcllo, their last place 
of refuge. In 1821 Venezuela united with Now Granada and Quito, 
mid formed one republic under the name of Colombia, [Colombia] ; 
in 1 830 they sopanited amicably, and since that time they have consti- 
tuted the three republics of Venezuela, New Qraniida, and Kcuador. 
Ill the year in which the union was dipsolvod Venezuela formed a now 
constitution, which underwent some modifications in 1S43. By it 
Venezuela has a central government, the legislature of which is invested 
with the power of making laws on all subjects. The legislative power 
in vested in a Congress, which consists of a house of representatives 
and of a senate. Kach province sends two members to the senate, 
and one member to tlio house of representatives for every 25,000 
inhabitants. The executive power is vested in the president, who, 
like ilie vice-pi'esidcnt, is chosen for four years. Tjike the other South 
American republics Venezuela has since its independence been in a 
coiifciiiually disturbed state; and like too many of them it has a heavy 
piddie debt, the interest on which it has for a long time made no 
at tempt to pay. Its finances am in a tlioroughly <lisorgauised state, 
as may be judged from the fact, that in 1853 its expenditure was 
about three times its receipts. 

(IliimbohU, aiur lii'tjtonK Ktininoctialc^ du Nimve,avL Oanlir 

vciif ; Dopons, Voyaf/ti a la Partie Orient ale dc la Terre Ferniv ; LavaKase, 
SUtf inti cuff Cmtnifcrcial. and J*oUlical IkHcriptipn uf Venezuela; Chca- 
tiTtoii, Narrative of Proceed inys in VeneziLcla ; Hall, Columbia^ its 
J*resent State, tic, ; Letters from iJolnmhia\ Campaitjns and Cruises in 
Vrnezuela; Codazzi, Jlesiimcn dc la Oeoyrajia dc Venezuela.) 

N’ENICH (Venezia), the capital formerly of the Uepublic of Venice, 
now of the Crownland of Venice in Austrian Italy, is situated iu 
2ii" N. hit., 12" 20' E. long., and has a population of about 100,000, 
exrhiHive of the gan'ison. It is built on a cluster of islets, about 80 
ill number, that rise in the middle of the lagoons, or shore-lakes, 
which hero skirt the Adriatic, and about 2 miles from the maiulaiitl 
of Italy, with 'which it is now connected by a viaduct of above 200 
archtfs, i^upporting a railway to Mestre, 'wberc is the junction of the 
Veiiice-Alilaii and V'euice-'rriesle railways. The lugoous are divided 
from the Aih'intic by a long narrow tongue of laud caileil littorale, 
which however is broken into i.'jiaiuls by a few opeuiiigs^whereby ships 
enter the canals that lead up to the city. The islands on which the 
city is built are divided from each other by narrow canals, which serve 
for the piirpoi^c of coiiirniuiicatioii, as streets in other towns. Above 
't.M> hridgas counoct the various ishiiids. Narrow streets and lanes, 
alh'ys and courts, separate the buihliugs of e:ich island from one 
iiMotlier, and tlierc? are also narrow quays along tlie canals. Carriages 
and horses arc useless, and therefore not seen in A'eiiicc; and their 
plui-is is .supj.lied by boats called gondolc, wdiicli am eoytinualJy plying 
in ail parts of the town, and uf whicli it is siiid there are above 4006. 
'I’lic circumference of tho city is nearly eight miles. There is a tide 
IVnui thi! Adriatic which rises three feet over the lagoons, ]nirt of 
wliich is left nearly dry at the ebb, except tho seven large canals by 
wliii.-li communication is kept up between Venice and the ports of 
-Mulumocco and Chioggia on the Adriatie, and the landing jd aces of 
Mestre, Eusiua, and others on the mainland. 

'J’iie city is divided into two parts by a laiiiul broader than the rest, 
called C.'iuiul (jraiidc, or the Great Ganal, over wliich there is only one 
hiiilge, the Uialto. Another and iiiucli bi*oader canal, or rather arm 
'»! the sea, beai*ing the uuiiies of Gaiial della Giudecea and Canal d: Sail 
Alarco, divides the city pi-operly so calhal from the long island .and »ubui*b 
el La Giuthicca, and from the neighbouring island of »San Qioigio. 

The liiKsi, part of tho town is the district of Ban Miuco, which con- 
iaiiJB the splendid cathedral dedicated to the patron saint of Veuici', 
with its lofty detached belfry, the handsome square (Biazza) befoi*c it, 
with its arcades and uuiiierous coffee-houses— the fashionable place of 
iLHort of the Venetians; and the vast and massive ducal jialaee, which 
was the seat of the republican government, and contains the hulls of 
the various councils of the administration. The vast hall iu which tho 
tirtat Council of the republic used to asBomble is now the repository 
ef the library of Ht. Mark. All the apartments of the Balaco of the 
Boges arc adorned with paintings by Titian, 'J’iiitorctto, Paul V croiiese, 
luid other masters of the Veuetiuu school, which commemorate tho 
great events iu the history of tho republic. The library of Et. Mark 
05,UU0 volumes, and about 5U0U manuscripts. ^ 

fhe Piazzetta, or lesser square of St. Mark, which is open on one 
fciide to the sea, has two handsomo pillars of granite brought from 
Croece iu the 12th century. Upon one is tho winged lion, of brass. 


republic, known by the name of tho Lion 
of St. Mark; and upon tho other is a statue of St. Theodore, u patron 
saint of tho republic. ^ 

Among the many remarkable churches of Venice, besides St. Mark’s, 
the following deserve especial mention : — 1. San Giorgio Maggioro, 
which was constructed by Palladio, and coutaiiis the monument of 
the Doge Domenico Michieli, the conqueror of Jaffa, Tyre, and Ascalon, 
who afterwards, when attacked by the Byzautiues, sailed with his 
fleet through the Archipelago, and ravaged many of tho islands, so an 
to deservo tho title of * Teiror Qrmcorum,* which is on his epitaph. 
2. 11 Redontore, also by I'alladio, one of the handsomest churclies in 
Venice, situated on the island of La Gindecca, is, like most other 
Venetian churches, rich in paintiugs. 3. Souti Giovanni e Piwilo has 
numerous ^ and splendid monuments of doges, senators, commanders, 
and other illustrious men. The church is also adorned with paintiiigs, 
some of which ore liistoricaL A bust of Titian above the door of tho 
vesLry-room preserves the memory of that groat master. 4. I Frari, 
a splendid church which contains iiuincrous monuments, among otliers 
that of Ofmova, and several good paintings, lu the suppressed convent 
of the Frari are deposited the archives of tho old republic, which wore 
taken to Paris, but were afterwards restored. 

Tho banks of the Caual Grande are lined with splendid marblo 
mansions of the nobility, whose historical family names liave in many 
instances outlived tho fortunes of their former posaessoTB. Some of 
them are usod as government offices, others are let to foreign consuls 
and other strangers. Several of tho Vouctiau palaces possess valuable 
Xnuutings and scul]itures. In the Miiufrini palace is a rich gallery, 
containing among others tho painting of the * Tliree l*ortraits ’ by 
Giorgione, which in his * Beppo ’ has so highly extolled. Tho 

Academy of tho Fiuo Arts, of which tho 2 >atriotic Count Cicognara 
was tho originator, has been the means of saving many maaterpiocos of 
the Veuetiuu school which otherwise would have boon lost to Venice. 
Alany of them belonged to tlie suppressed monasteries ; otliors wore 
restored from Paris in 1815; some, such as the famous Assumxitiou 
by I'itiaii, were discovered in a corner of a church, where they lay 
forgotten, covered with dust and illth. A painting by Gentile Bellini 
represents a procession jiassiug through the square of St. Alurk in the 
1.5th century, Avitli the costumes and localities of that age. * Thu 
Slave Emancipated by St. Mark * is a iiiastcTpiuee of 'i'iutoretto. 
I'he acadciny has altogether about 4U0 paintings, besides models of 
tho IClgiii and ..Egina marbles, and of othm* Triasterpieces of sculpture ; 
and a collection o|^origiual drawings of Leonardo da A'iuci, Alichel 
Angelo, and Uaffaelo. 

The arsenal or dockyard of Venice, begun iu 1304, celebrated in 
Dante’s ^ Inferno’ (canto xxl), long the main instrument of the power 
of tlie repiildic, formerly employed 10,000 workmen, a number which 
was niduced iu the last century to 1500. 'I'ht^ arsenal is situated at 
the eastern extremity of the town, is siin'ounilcil by a high wall, and 
occiiiiies an area of about three miles iu circumfcreiice. It has been 
recently fortified by the Austrian government. The arsenal of Venice 
is now tlie dockyard for the Austrian navy. A naval collegu is 
established at Venice. A body of artillery and a battalion uf niariuo 
infantry arc attached to the service of the navy. The arsenal contains 
a number of docks and basins, foundries for eanuoii, forges, a rope-walk 
above 1 000 feet long, n vast timber-yard, and an armoury. There is 
also a inouutiieiit to tho memory of Angelo Kmo, great admiral of 
Venice, who died iu 1702, and was the last who caused the Venetian 
flag to be respected iu the Alcditcrroueau. This monument to Enio 
was one of the first works of Cauova. At the laud cntraxiee of the 
arsenal, which is a gate adoriieil with several statues, arc two marblo 
lions, brought from Athens by Morosiui in the latter jiart of the 1 7th 
century. • 

Venice has several theatres; that of La Venice is one of the largest 
iu Italy. Tho Veiietiaiis are fond of music; and the songs iu their 
dialect, set to music by native composers, are very iiretty. Tho 
Cui’uival at Venice is still very long; but masks arc not used now 
except by tho lower orders. The people are naturally lively and 
light-hcnirted : their festivals and public rejoicings, however noisy, are 
unattended by quarrels or disorderly conduct. The educated classes 
have a social affability and ease of luauuers which are very fascinating. 

Venice has a gymnaKiiiiii, a lyeeum for scientific instruction, a jiatri- 
arcliul seminary for clerical students, two colleges for female education 
under the direction of nuns, an atlienscuiu of sciences and literature', 
and the academy uf tho fine arts already mentioned. Besides tiie 
library ol‘ frit. Murk tliere are libraries belonging to the diflerejit colleges 
and acadeiniuB, as well as to several convents and j>aluees uf tlie uubiiiLy. 
The printiijg-jircss of Venice is still active. 

The charitable institutions arc uunierous, but not more so than what 
is ubsulutcly required by the decayed condition of Venice. A\ hen tlio 
French evacuated the town iu ISl-i, n*iarly one-haB of the popiilatioii 
was iu waul of charitable assistaiiee. 'J’he Austrian administration 
after tlio restoration applied itself to alleviate the distress of Venice. 
Peeuniai'y assistance Iroiii the treasury ol the kingdom, a bettor 
administration of the coiumuiial revenue, a great diminution ol local 
taxation, the CBtablisliment of a free port, and important public works 
uudortukeu at tho expense of tho guveniuient, iu great ineiisuro 
answered tho intended jiurpose. Out of tho treasury of Austrian Italy 
above two millions stcihng wero siieut for tho relief of tho city of 
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Voniwj. Tlio mercantile fjliippiiig of Venice usBumed a new activity; 
anil trailed all overtliij MiMliterriiucaii. In eonsiajiieiicj nf its rebellion 
aijaiiisii Austria in 1848-1) (when the city was loji^; liesic?fjed bj’ the 
AiirtbrjiuiH by sea and land, and at last cajiitulatcd), tlie rotnriiiiig 
prosperity of the city received a new check; it lost its ijrivilegcs as 
a free port, and the entrepot of foreign cumnicrce was confined to the 
island of San Qiorgio; but in 1851 the freedom of tlie port was 
restored. Since that time railways liave been comjdetcd nearly to Milan 
in one direction, and to beyond Pordenone, on the way to Udine and 
Trieste, in another, but the stream of commerce that so long flowed 
into the lagoons of Venice has turned away into other chaiinelH, and 
no change of governmisitYsould restore Venice to its former prospiwity. 

Among the island towns in the neighbourhood of A'oiiice the follow- 
ing deservti notice : — 1. A/ura7W, about a mile N, from Venice, is a town 
of about Good inliabitaiits, iind has manufactories of glass aud plate- 
glass, and also of mock pearls and heads. The principal churches are 
those of San Michele and San Donato. Tho latter, which is called 
the Doino di Murano, is of llyssatiiine architecture of tlic 12th cen- 
tury, with iiiosaicB and ootiimus of Orcek iiiarhlo. The church of 
»St/l*ctcr and Si. Paul is rich with paintings. 2. Torcdlo, farther di'^- 
tant to the nortli-eatil, is remarkable for its ancient ami splendid 
church, built A.l>. 1008 by the bishop Orseolu; it is covered with 
mosaics, and adorned with marble, a testimonial of the wealth of 
Venice in that remote a^e. I’lie neiglihouriiig church of S^mta Fosca, 
of tho Dili century, is built with reijiuiiis of structures of the Uomaii 
times. Those islands were ])('upled wjth ilie fugitive iuhabitiiiil:'i of 
the jicighbonrlng towns of Altiniini aud tliilia Concordia, on the main- 
land, which were devastated by the iiortliern barbarians. Martial 
(iv. 85) s])caAH of thi^ sliores of Altiiiiiiii as riv.dliiig in his time those 
of l:ai:e in uttraclions. 3. Sauf* Elautf, with a clinreh dedicated to 
till* motho r of Constantino, who.a: remains w’ere carried tliither from 
Coustautiiiople in the 12th century. *1. Jja::L(trclfo A'lmru and Vvcchio 
with the (piarantine (^stablishnieui. 5. Maluj/iorco, tho rosidciieo of 
the dogi'S ill the early ages of the republic : it gives its name to tho 
port of Midamoeco, one of the ]>rineipal ciitraiicos from the sea into 
tlie lagoons. (!. Lttzaro, an island south of Vcnico, with a cele- 
brated monastery of Armenian iiiouks, who are in communion with 
Rome and acknowledge the siipreniiicy of the jiope. They have a 
library of 10,00f) volumes, aud about lOO mauiiscrijits, mostly in the 
Arineiiian languugc, a xiriuting-press for ivorks in the same language, 
and a college for clerical students. 7< i^an Avdi'ca dd JAdo, with a 
f(irtress which is considered a masterwork of the aj^hitoct aud engineer 
Han Micheli, and which commands the oiitraucc niio the lagoons on 
that side. 8. Palidrina, a small town south of Malamocco, on tlie 
Littorale. Near it ani the ‘Mura/zi,’ or break wattir, made of large 
blocks of marble laid on piles ilrivcu into the sand : it rises ten feet 
above high water, i). Ckiuffgia^ a well-built town and a bisliop's sec, 
situated at tbi.? southern entrance of ilui lairooiis, iuis a good harbour, 
a hue cathedral, a theatre, and about inliabiiants. U'he salt- 

piUKs in the neigh hourhoud are v<'ry productive. 'J’o the south of 
Chioggia is the port of Prtmdolo, at tlu^ mmith of the Adige. 

'I'liu melropolihin ]»niviiic;e of Venice, i’ormeily called II T>og;uio, 
contains an area of 10.50 :;qnaro milc.s, Avith a ]i<.»piilation of 21*8,425. 
It eoiii))rises, besides the islands in the iaguoiis. a long strip on the 
mainland from the icstuary of the J'o to that of the Tagliaiiieuto, with 
the small towns of Ariaiio, Lureo, Dolo, I'^usitia, Mestre, Han Doiih, 
and Porto Oriiaro. The area and population of the (Jrownlaiid of 
Venice are given in the arlieh; LoMii.xuDO-Vr.NKTTAN Ktnuixim. Of 
the whole of the diuccscs in the ohl Venetian states tho archbishop of 
Venice, who is styled patriarch, is metropolibin. 

In A.D. 421 the inhabitants of Aquileia, lAidua, and other Italian 
citicrs, in order to tiscapc fruiii the fury of the savage followers of 
Attila, iled for refuge in the islands at the inoutli of tlu^ Breiitii. 
There they founded two cities, Uivoalto and Malamocco, which W’erc 
ineorjiorated in a.d. GUT, under one magistrate, entitled 1 >oge, or duke. 
The iirst doge was Paulo Lueio Auiiseslu. Pepin, us king of Italy, 
granted to the rising town some territory along the Adi/e, and Itivo- 
silto (llialto), united with neighbouring islands (now also built ujioit), 
took the name of Wnt'titr from the jirovinec Vonetia (territory of the 
ancient Veiieti), of which these ishiinls formed a dependency. The 
Hecure position of tlio city, its facilities fur trade, aud the commercial 
enterprise of its inhabitants, had alrciidy in the ilth century raised 
it to great pL'uH))erity. Its ilccts were powerful, and its Hug respected 
in all porta of the Mediterruncau. In the 12th century the ileet of 
Vcnico conveyed the CrusadevH to the Holy baud, tho crafty rcimblic 
liaving first made them help her to conquer the coast of Dalmatia. 
The end of the 14 th century saw Venice conquered by her rival Genoa, 
which however declined in cnnsequoucu of the eilorLa she liad made 
during the war; while, <m th<J contrary, A’euict! rose to a higher pitch 
of power. Jealous of the power of the llcpubiic, ulmoab all the 
states of Christendom, suspeudiug tlicir quuri-cds with each other, 
united in the league of Cam bray in 1508 for the destruction of A'enice. 
By the batth} of Aguadel, the republic lost all her continontal terri- 
tories, but her fleet, her wealth, tlie courage iitid firmneBS of her 
citizens, and tho disunion that soon broke out among the allies, saved 
the city and prolonged the term of h<^ greatness. Venice joined 
the crusade against tlie Turks, and shared in the victory of Leimuio in 
1571. A conspiracy, formed by the emissaries of Spain in 1618, ])lacccl 


the city on the brink of destruction ; but the senate obtaining informa- 
tion in time seized the accoiuidiccs, and hod the greater number of 
them drowned in the canaD. Venice continued a great flourishing 
stato till tho capture of Candia by the Turks. This war, which lasted 
from 1611 to 1661) (for nearly 20 years of w'hich the siege of Candia 
continued), exhausted tho ro.soiU'ces of the republic. From this time 
Venice began to decliue, not however entirely owing to the war. 

The greatness of Venice originated in the commercial spirit of her 
citizens, which iinule them early cultivate the art of navigation and 
ship-building, wliich for cciituries were neglected in Western Kurope. 
The products of the cost reached the coast of the Levant (as in the 
time of the Pliocuicians), and tho shiiis of Venice transported them 
to tho island city, whence they were distributed over Europe. The 
crusades threw into tho city enormous sums for tho more trauspoit of 
trooxis, and helped to render her mistress of the Morea, the .d^gean 
IslaudH, and other ports of the Greek empire. But after Va.s(!o di 
Gama Bhowt*d the way to India by doubling the Cape of Good Uujic, 
and ships wore able to convey the produce of the east to AVestern 
Kurope wMthoiit breaking bulk, the commerce of A^eiiice iiaiundly and 
gradually declined, and with it her political importance also gradually 
dwindled awaj\ By the treaty of Cainpo Forinio in 171*7, Veniei*, 
which had been taken by the French, was ceded to Austria, in 
1805 it y/ixa included in the kingdom of Italy. Jjastly, in 1814, it 
foil again to Austria. 

In its earliest jasriod A'cuico was governed by an elected council 
wliii:h rhared the legislative jiower with the Doge. 'J'he council after- 
wards obtained a oi' power, and its members even 

appointtMl their successors, so that ilic government became a cIokc 
oligarcliy. In the course of time a seualc was insliluted to setUe 
questions of peace and war. Tho stmaUs, as well sus the counci Uoi s 
of tho Doge, wore apjioiuted by the great coiiiitril. The diHcoutciit:{ 
and Jrequout revolts that broke out in the 14th century led to ilic 
appoiuiment of the Council of 'J\m, whiidi l»y degrees .sai»pcil the 
foundations of re)>ublican governmi'iit, and uslablished ii systeii) of 
cs] nonage, aHssi.ssi nation, and terror. 

VEKLOO. [LiMuria:, I Hitch. | 
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VKUA. [Guanaoa.J 

A’EUA CItUZ, a sea-port and commercial town in the republic of 
Mexico, is situated in 11* ' IV N. lal., 1*6“ 8' AV, long., on the. sootli- 
we.Htern shores of the southern part of tho Gulf of Mexico; puj>u- 
lation about 11,000. Tho town is built on a level and arid shore, 
consisting of sand, aud almost entirely destitute of vegetation. At 
the back of tlui town are shifLiug sand-bills from 25 to 36 feet high, 
which it is snp]) 0 .seil owe their origin to the gales of the nort-s. 
The high tcnqicruture wbicli these sand-hills acquire in Humm(‘r, and 
thcrefleciioii of the solar rays fruiii them, arc rcgardcid as tho princip;il 
caim'tS of thi» great litsit then expcriencoil in tlic town. During tin* 
summer montli.s, from May to Scj)lember, both inclusive, the merm 
tenipei*aturo of Vera (Jrnz is 81 ’o'" Kalir., or somewhat higher iliiin the 
11104111 annual temperature of the equator. During three of the.se 
mouths (July to September) the rains are very abundant. AVatiM’ i:? 
scarce aud of bad qiialily. The water used by the poorer chisses for 
driuking is brought by an aqueduct from a laki* about 6 miles from 
the town ; but the water collected in the tanks is much better. 

A^era Cruz is the port of the city of Mexico, aud the most 
iTux>(»rlaiit commercial town of tho republic, thougli il.s harbour is in 
fact only a roaSsteml formed by several shoals, 'which iuclose in a 
semicircular furm u tract of sea which iu many parts oilers good 
anchorage. Q^he largc.st of these shoals, called La Galiega, lii-s 
opposite the town ; aud at its western extremity is a rocky island, 
on \vhieh the fortre.sR of San Juan de IJlua is built The strait which 
stiparates the furtrc8.s from the town, and is the mo.st seen re }u»rtion of 
the harbour, is leas Ibau 700 yards wide, and about lOOU yards long. 
Vera Cruz is always dangerous to navigators. From October to A])ril 
the iiort(!s blow with incredible violence ; tho air is iilled with sand, 
and the sky darkeuf:d with clouds ; whilst tho waves ai*e driveu with 
such impetuosity on the beach, that the whole line of coast is one 
hIiccL of foam. All communication between the sbipjiirig and the 
town is HusiHUuled, even when vessels arc at anchor under the walls of 
tho castle, or secured to the rock on which it stands by iron rings 
fastened there for tho purpose; but these gales purify tho atniusphriv, 
and tend to abate or remove the vouiito prielo, a kind of yeUow fever, 
which during the summer proves fatal to fureiguei*a along the whole 
eastern roast of Mexico. During the prevalence of the voraito prieLo 
the wealthier mercliauta and others retire to Xalapa. [Mexico, vol. iii. 
col. 790.J 

Vera Cruz is inclosed by walls, and has straight, wide, and woll- 
paved streets. Many of the houses are excellent, and erected at great 
expense, on account of the scarcity of luatcriala. 'Phiiy uru coustrucltH) 
of a ]K)roiis white coral, which composes the clifls on the coast ; and 
their flat roofs, covered with cement, receive tlio rain-water for tho 
taiik.s, or algibcs, with which every good house is furnished, and which 
hold suflicicut water for two or three years’ consumptioii. Thu public 
buildings oi'c not distinguished by beauty. There are several churches 
and hospitals. 
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JJuring tlie War of In(le|i»ii<1ciicc, the Sfiauiarda kept ]>o»scHHic»ii of 
the eastlo of Sail Juan »lo Ulua till iiovoinber and tlic town lost 

iiioiv than half ita inlmhitants, as woll as a largo part of its trade. It 
jias since recovered much of its popiilatioTi, l>ut it has not regained 
its commerce, ileforo 1820 Vera Cruz was the only port on the 
tisisterii coast of ^lexica) from which the produce of the? country w.w 
e 5 |iortod, and by which foreign gotMls destined for the consumption 
oi* tiie interior reached their destination. At tliat perhsd the valm 
of tlie articles exported amounted to 21,780,000 uud those imported 
t ) llJl/iOyOGO Spanish dollars. Other ports of the country iiavc Hiiicc 
licen thrown open to the foreign trade, and luauy of its productions, 
cspecitilly the produce of the northern mines, have found their wa^*^ 
to other j)orts, especially to Tampico. Vera Cruz however Hcrvcs 
still as ati outlet for the produce of the mines situated south of 21' 
K. lat., for all the cochineal destined for tlm markets of Eun>po anti 
tliL* irnited States, and for the tobacco, sugar, and colieo which arc 
prown in the plain between the Gulf of Mexico and the table-laud of 
j\iialiiiac, with the jalap, vanilla, and sarsaparilla whicli arc collected 
mostly on the declivities of tiie table- land. It is ju-obable however 
that all t hese articles taken logothor do iit»l naieh bnlf of the above 
Piiiii. ^'lle imports however have not decreased in the same pro- 
jMu tiou, as the greater pul i of the table-land, and l•vcu some tracts 
along the l*ncific, are supplied with forcigu goods from the capital, 
wliicli receives them by way of Vera Cruz. 

Tlio island on which tho castle of San Juan de Idtia is built was 
visited for the lirst time by Europeans under the command of Juan 
lie Grijalva in IfilS, and in the following year Cortes ]ande<l his army 
at tlie i»laco •where the town in»w stands ; but the town founded by 
hiiM, and uillod Villa Jlica do Vera Cru/., Avas some iiiih?s farther 
iiortli. After threu years that ])lace Avas abandoned, and anotlior 
town AA'as built a little fartlier south, at a ])la(:o still called Antigua, 
io (Ustihgiiisli it fr(>ni the juvfSf'iit town. 'J’his situation was also 
fiiiind iiicjmvenicnt, ami the jinisent inwii Ava-i built towards tho cIi»ho 
of tho Jdtli oeiiliiry, but it Avas nt»t innorporatoil before Kilo. The 
fiirtrorts of Sail Juan was taken by tho L’iiite<l States army in the latt? 
Avar with Mexico. 

VEllA I’AZ. |(JuATE.M.\r.A.j 

VEIIAGUA. |1>AN.\MA.] 

VERIllTZA, IMVEU. MIosma.] 

Vl'iUCEldjT, an adininiHlrativo divldou <»f th(! Sardinian coni innuial 
iloniinions, consists <»r three itroviiices, wliicli, Avitli their ami and 
jiopuisition, arc as follows : — 


I’roviiirrs. 
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The Pi’orintr of Vn'rtlli is bouiidod *N. by tlie, pruvinooK of Val di 
Si'sia and iJii lla, Jv. by the proviiioos of iMortara and Novara, S. by 
the iVi, Avhicli divides it from the i»roviiicc of Casale, and NV. by the 
liruvineoa of Ivrea and Turin. .It is iiMstly a plain sloping towards 
ihi* south, and throin^h Avhieh runs from north to south the river 
Sesia, all allUioiiL of tho To. Tlie rivtM's (Jorvo and Klvo, Avhich rise 
ill the mountains of lliella, How through the jirovinco of Vercelli iu 
a south-east direction and join the Sesia above tlie toAvii of Vorcelli. 
A trauiil for the pur] lose of irrigation, calleil Caualo d'lvi'ea, ainl als<t 
(liiiisde di >Santhi:i, from the town <if that name, receives purl of the 
Avater of the Dora Hal lea below Ivn‘!i, and afte,r irrigating tlie plain 
of Vercelli cmiities iLself into the »Sesia near A'crcelli, This canal 
is one of tho largest in Piediiiout. 'riie lower part of the pruviiico 
of Vercelli consists of rice-hehls, AA'hicIi are laid under water during 
the sniunier until Septeiiihcr, when the water is let out, and the 
rice, is reaped. 'Phis system of cultivation reinlers the cfuiiilry 
unhealthy. The i»rovince of Vercelli prodiici.s also corn, wine, mid 
silk ill abuiidutice. 

I'crcf///, the head town, situated on tlie left bank of the .Sesia, about 
midway between Milan and Turin, near the site of the ancient 
Vercelhe, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, is a large and well-built but 
soiiii'wliat decayed town, in an utmosjiheru rendered unhealthy by 
the rice-grounds ; it is a liishop’s see, has many chiirehes, convents, 
and palaces, a gymuaBium, a clerical Hcminary, a large liospilid with 
a botanical garden and a museinu of anatomy attached to it, and 
iiliout 1.0,000 inhabilauts. 

liorgo Vercelli is a suburb on the o]»i)osito or left bank of tin: 
Sesia, with about 20u() inliabitatiis. It was in the jilaius of Vcrcclho 
that the Cimbri were defeated by C. Marius, n.i'. DR. 

The other towns of the province are — iS'awf/f/Vt, a town of JISOO 
iuhabitants, on the road from Vercelli tf> Ivrca. Tritio, a town of 
about 7onO iiihabituntH, iu a low marshy plain near the To. 'I'riiio i.s 
a great market fur cattle and pigs. The hams of 'J'riiio arc iu repute 
in northom Italy. Crc^cenUino, west of Triiio, on the high road to 
Tiu'in, has about 4000 inlialiitunts, and Hoino roiiiainB of llonuui 
huildiugs iu its neighbourhood. Livamo, not far from Ci’cscentino, 
kaa 3GU0 iububitauts, who deal iu silk, tho produce of the coituiiy. 
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(jaUiwtra, oii tho banks of the Sesia, north of Vercelli, has 3700 
inhabitants : its territory produces good wine. 

The Province of BieUa is ilraiiied by the upper courses of the 
Gervo .Hid lilvo. Its northern districts ai*e covered by ollshoots of 
the Peuuiiio Alps, but a gr.*nt part of the surface is level and pi*o- 
diictivc. 'J’lie chief producia arc wheat, rice, silk, hoiuyi, mul good 
Aviuo. Cattle are very uumerou.s. Among tho minerals arcs iron and 
copper. The system of irrigation is extensively adopted. Jiictla 
tho chief town, on the slope and at the foot of a liill on tho right 
hank of the Cervo, has a college, inanufacturos of silks and woollens, 
and a pojmlatiou of 80UU. The trade of the town in raw-silk, oil, 
chestnuts, and wine is considerable, lliclln gives title to a bishop. 

The Province of Casalc is noticed separately. fC^iSALi:.] 

VEllCUNEl LJDINSK. [Siiikiua. | 

VEKD, CAPE, ISLAND. [Caj-k Vi:un.] 

VEIIDEN, the chief towm of the forrni-r principality of V'erdexi, now 
conipriscil in the province of llroinen in Hanover, is situated in 
52 ' 5«»' N. hit., 9"* 15' l\ long., on tho navigable river Allcr, whicli 
hero divides into Iavo arms, .iiid over which there is a bridge 4lH) 
paces ill length. It. is siirrouiided with walls, and ha .4 three gates. 
Tlie priuciital building is the gothic cathedral, besides which iheiv. is 
another church, an hnB|Mtal, and a school attached to the cathodral. 
The inhabitants, about 50UU iu number, have IoIkicco and smilf niaiiii- 
I factories, breweries .and sjiirit distilleries, but an: chiolly engaged 
I ill cultivating the fields and gardens of Ihe eiiviruus. Venlen is a 
station on the railroa-l that connects llaiiovi'i' and Jlretiieu, from which 
cities it is distant 54 and 22 miles rcsjicctivcl}'. 

VKUDITN. [Miulsi-:.! 

VKIlGAIiA. [liAsi^Tn: ritovTxcLft.j 
V I-: 1 L E M OTE 1 1 V K ] Sj j: j; i: i a.] 

VKUMAND. (Aisni:.1 

VEUMAi\D01S, or VEItMAXDATS, LE, a province in Franco, 
formerly included in Picardie. Its capital was St. (inc - 111111 . I'ho jiro- 
vince was the territory of the ain iiiiit VoPiiiiaiKlni, iVoni Avhoiii it 
obtained its name. It is now iiichuled in the dejiariiiicnts of Aisnu 
aiul Soiiime. 

Ilcribort JV., count of Vermaiidols, a d(^icendont of Ciiarlemagno 
(Di77), uuitoil, ill right of his wife, the county of Valoi.s to that of 
Vermaiidois, and the united counties came into the liainis of llugnes, 
sou of Henri J. king of l*'raueo, and ouii of tho prineijial leaders of 
the first cm 'ado (ltt*.M>). The counties of Valois and VurmauduiK 
wore iinit.e<l to the crown by I 'hi li]* pc- Auguste (1215). 

VKIIMLAND. ISwKDKN.J 

A’EUMO.N'r, one of the United Slates of North America, ext.:iuh 
between 42* IP and 45' N. lat., 7D otf and 7o“ 2.V W. long. It is 
bouutled E. by the state of New ilamjisliirc ; N. by tho llrlli->lL 
colony of Lower Canada ; W. by tln> state of Now York; and S. by 
Massachnsi-tts. Its length from north to south is 157 miles, its 
breiulth varies from Kl to 92 miles. The area is 10,212 S(|uare inilcs. 
^’he jiopiilation in 1S50 Avas 01 1,120, of aa’Iioui 718 AA'ore free coloun.-d 
]>ersoiis : the density' of tJio po]M|]ati*fri Avas .‘1(1*70 to a .sipiare iiiilo. 
Tlic inhabitants being all fivo tlic federal rcpivseiiLalive po]iulatjon is 
tlie saine :is the euLire ]>opuiuti(.)n in 1850; this, acconling to tho 
presi-iit ratio of reprcsonlalioii, entitles the stato to scud three rejire- 
seiitativos to OongP'Rs. To the Senate, like each of the other United 
Sta'.es, Vermont Bonds two members. 

Smfttce and Soil. — 'I’ho Biirfaci; of Vermont is fur tho most part 
mountainous. Veriiiout in fact constitutes a part of tliat irregular 
iiiouutaiii region which extends over the greater part of tlm United 
Stales whicli lies cast of the River Hudson, and of Lake ('liamplain. 
A r.inge, called the Green Mountains, traverses the stall* from south 
to nortii, and is a cuutinu.atioii of that kuowu in Massaehusijtts us 
tiic lloosic Mountains. 'J'hey form a coiitiimoiis ri<lge to near 4 P' 
N. lat., where they divide into uii eastern and a western branch. Up to 
this point their width varieH betwi-eii 1(1 and 15 miles. The highest 
Hiiniiuit is KilliiigUm J'eak, 2(i75 f.:i‘t above tint .Mea-level. The siitii- 
mits of the mouiitaius are rocky, .and only covered A\iLli winter grass 
and a spongy green moss. Their sides arc covered with forests of 
cvergreeu-trtTCS, e.specially pine, Bjiruee. :iik1 hemlock, which near the 
base of the inoiintains attain large dimensions, but towards their 
.summits aru only from 2 to 2 feel in height. Thei'e arc some good 
farms among tho hills, and iiiueh excellent pasture-ground. 

From the division of the range the moiiiitain region widens till 
between Riclimoud and Danville it ocenpioB more than half the width 
of the country. Uf the two branches the eastern ridge is the lowest ; 
it forms the watershed between the basin of tho Oonneetieut River 
and the streaniH which run eaBtAA*ai\l into Lake Chanifilaiu. In tho 
Avestern bi'AiJch are the highe,st. summits of the Un-cii MouuUiins, 
earners iiiiiii]), west of Mout]>elier and sou til of the river Onion, being 
4188 feut, and Mount Mansfield, iiort.li of Montpelier, -127!* feet above 
tJie sea-level. lletweeii the luoiiiitaiin are valleys of considerable 
extent, well sheltinoJ and of great Jertility, their soil, the debris from 
the mouutulus, containing a large proportion of luo'.iltl. 'I lie lower part 
of these uoriheru mountains is covered with largo trees, from which 
great quiuititieH of poarlaslies are obtained. The exti*eme north of tho 
Btato is much inferior iu fertility to the region further south. The 
valleys are rather narrow, anil contain a comparatively Bmall portion of 
cultivable land ; but as the hills are not very steep or elevated, they 
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arc covered with tall foreBt-treen, and in moat placcH ufTord good 
paatare. The tract of country which lien between the ooBtoi'n ridge 
and the Connecticut River is very hilly and broken, and is the leant 
fertile part of the state. Its elevation above the Bca-level can hardly 
be less than 1000 feet, and it has a bod climate and a poor soil, 
consisting mostly of rooks and coarse graveL 

The countiy surrounding the Green Mountains on the south is of 
indifferent quality. The soil is chiefly stony and gravelly, but it is 
well drained ; and it is much used as ))a8ture'grouud, especially for 
sheep. A large port is still covered with beech, sugar, maple, elm, 
oak, button- wood, bass-wood, ash, and birch ; and a number of swine 
are fed in the forests. In proceeding northward the country improves. 
The soil is less stony, and contains a larger prcqioiiiion of loam or clay: 
along tlie banks of the Connecticut River some very fertile tracts oocur. 
Ill these parts an isolated summit, Mount Asciitnoy, rise^ near the 
town of Windsor, to 3320 feet above the sca-lcvel. 

The most level part of Vermont is that which lies on the banks of 
Lake Champlain, though the surface is broken by numerous water- 
courses. Near the banks of the lake are some low swampy tracts, 
from which the country rises gradually to the base of the iiiuuutaiii 
region, and becomes hilly in approaching it, but the hills have such 
gentle slopes as to admit of cultivation almost everywhere. This plain 
is about iOO miles long, and in its southern districts less than 10 miles 
wide, but widens northward to 30 miles. The soil varies greatly, con- 
sisting in many places of coarse gravel, while in others it coiitaius 
much clay or h>am, but a large portion of it is productive. It enjo 3 *s 
great facilities by the lake and the Sorel River for exporting its produce 
to Montreal in Cunadiu 

llydmtfraphif^ ConimuntctUiofia . — More than two-thirds of the drain- 
age of Verniuiit luiis into Lake Champlain, which is navigable by 
large vessels. [CiiAMrLAiN.'l Ulie largest rivers falling into that lake 
are Otter Creek, Onion River, Lamoille River, and Mi.ssistjue River. 
Otter Creek' rises on the western declivity oftheOreoD Mountains, near 
43° 15' N. lat., and runs north by west, nearly parallel to Lake Champ- 
lain, draining the suiithern jinrt of the fertile plain on the cast of the 
lake. Lake vessels ascend it to Vergenues, about eight miles from 
its mouth, whore the Hist Jails occur ; it is navigablo bojits to Ritts- 
ford, 17 miles higher. Onion River originates in the mountain region 
of the centre ; nuis south-west past Montpelier, and falls into Lake 
Champlain, 5 miles N. fnmi Ilurlingtou. Much of its course is 
remarkable fur the romantic chanicter of its scouery, ami it is of 
great value for irrigation and for mechanical purjioscs. The LamoUlc, 
which rises in the same region, also affords great hydraulic power. 
Roth are greatly iiiteiTupted by rapids; have a very impetuous cur- 
i^nt, and are uunavigablc. River rises in Canada, and at 

lirst flows si-uthword, parallel to Lake Memphramai^og. In approach- 
ing Vermont it turns westward, but soon afterwards enters that state 
by a south-western course. At Sheldon, about 10 miles from its 
mouth, it becomes navigable for river-boats, and fulls into Missisque 
Buy, the north-eastern arm of Lake Cham]daiu, wiiich is about 15 
miles long and 3 miles wide, and in its whole extent navigable for 
lake vcsbcIb. The northern portion of Missisquu Bay' is within Lower 
Canada. 

A few small rivers which drain tlie northern district of the moun- 
tain region full into Luke Mcniphrumagog, of which about one-flfih 
part lies within Vermont This lake has a curved form : it is nearly 
30 miles long, but in no jiart exceeds 2 miles in width. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains covered with forest-trccs, and it discharges its 
waters into the »St. Francis River of Canada by a channel which is 
called Magog, and W'hich enlarges about the middle of its course into 
a Btuall lake called IScuswauiuepus. Lake Memphramagog contains 
several kinds of flsh, especially salmon-trout 

'J'lie Connecticut River^ which divides Vermont from New Hamp- 
shire, presents in the upper part of its course a continual succession 
of rapids and cataracts. The last of these cataracts, which entirely 
prevent navigation, are the Burnet Falls, which occur near 44” 15'. 
Farther down there are several small fulls and mpids; but from 
Haverhill (44° N. lat) downwards the river is usually navigable for 
boats. Ail the rivers falling into the Connecticut from the Green 
Mountains arc small, and none of them navigable. 

The only canals in Vermout are three short cuts, altogether not a 
mile in length, made to avoid rapids and falls on the rivers. The 
railways are nearly all portions of the great trunk lines which connect 
New Vork, Boston, and the coast of New England with Canada and 
the North-A\ est On the lat of January 1855, there were in Vermont 
seven lines of railway, having 419 miles in operation, and 59 miles 
were in course of construction. The ordiuaxy carriage-roods are 
uumenmn, and generally well kept 

Otology, Afineralogy, dsc , — The geology of Vermont belongs almost 
euUi*ely to the Green Mountain system of M. Marcuu, or the Oldest 
Meridional and Hoosoc Mountain system of Rrafessor Hitchcock. The 
rocks are for the most port eruptive consisting chiefly of granites, but 
tliere are also many metamorphic rocks, including very fine crystalline 
limestones ; Mr. Logan has pointed out metamorphic fussilifcrous 
rocks about Memi>hramiigog Lake. The only nou-igneous rocks are 
the Lower Silurian Bti'ata, which skirt the eastern bank of Lake Cham- 
plain. The minerals are as might be expected numerous. At several 
points of the Green M.ouutaina quartzose Teins traverse itacolumites 
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fa quartzose conglomerate, which in South America and India forms 
the matrix of some of the moat precious gems), and contain native 
gold, thougli not os far as is known in sufficient richness to be profit- 
ably work^ In the neighbourhood of Brandon on the Otter Crsck 
copper of some richness lias been found, in some instances in union 
with silver. Lead, zinc, and mangautise arc also met witli. Iron-oro 
occurs in gi'eat abundance along the western base of the Green Moun- 
tains. Sulphuret of iron is found in sevonil localities, and an immonso 
quantity of copperas is manufactured from it. Kooliii, or porcelain 
earth, is extensively wrought. Marbles of various colours, and of 
very fine qualities are quarried in several places. Slate, soap-stone 
oil-stone, granite, and other useful minerals arc also quarried, and souie 
of them very extensively. 

Climate, Productions, dtc.— Vermont is distinguished by the severity 
of its winter, which couUiiues almost without intermission from tho 
early part of December to the beginning of April. The frost is very 
intense, and the thermometer somctiiuea descends to 27° or even 3(1'^ 
below zero. A great deal of snow falls ; and the ice on tho lakes and 
rivers, except whero the rivers have rapids or cataracts, will bear 
heavy loads. Tho spring lasts only about six weeks, to the end of 
May, and the weather is then mild and pleasant, with frequent 
showers. In summer, from June to August, both months included, 
the heat in the middle of tho day is oppressive, as the thermometer 
generally rises above 80°, and sometimes oven to 94^, but the evenings 
and nights are cool. The most pleasant sciLson is from the beginning 
of September to the middle of October, tho heat being then inodeiale, 
and the air dry, elastic, and invigorating. 

The soil and genenil character of the products have been already 
noticed. Vermont is an agricultural state, but the gre.nter part of thr 
state is more adapted for grazing than for tillage ; indeed it is said 
that scarce any part of the United States is better suited to tho rcariiiL^ 
of horses, horned cattle, anrl sheep, all of which are reared in large 
numbers in this state. Swine are also numerous, but much less ho 
than formerly. Of tho cereals oats arc raised in the greatest abund- 
ance, and next luaize. Wheat is most grown on the western side of 
tho mountains. Buckwheat, rye, and barley are grown, but not to any 
great extent. Very large quantilios of j>otaiocs, and coiisidorahli* 
crops of peas and beaus are raised. Garden vegelahles are also care- 
fully cultivated. Some hops and flax are grown. A large quantity of 
maple-sugar is obiaiued. Apples and most of the hardier fruits ripen 
well everywiicrc ; but the peach seldom comes to perfection. A great 
deal of butter ami cheese is made ; and wool is one of the staple iiro- 
ducts of the state. 

There are still many wild animals in the mountains ami fore.sln, 
but their numbers have greatly diminished, and many kinds once 
common arc now extinct. Fish is plentiful, eH])ecialIy in this lakes; 
and abiindanco of salniou ascend the Connecticut Itiver to Jiuki! 
Champlain. 

Manufactures, Commerce, — A'ermont has no great manufacturing 
towns, but it has a good deal of capital, and above 83(>0 prrpouH 
employed in various branches of manufacture. In 185u about 1300 
persons w'cre employed in the woollen, 230 in the cotton, 1100 
in the iron xnanufacturc ; and 400 in tanneries. The other manu- 
factories were chiefly such as arc incidental to an agricultural region. 

The foreign commerce of the state is priucij)!illy carried on at 
Burlington, and finds its chief outlet by the Chambly River to Canada. 
The exports for the year ending June 30, 1853, amounted to 91,117 
dollars; and the imports to 184,512 dollai's — all in American vessels. 
The shipping owned in the state in 1850 amounted to 4530 ions, of 
which 3097 tons were navigated by steam. 

Divisions and 7'owns ,' — Vermont is divided into 14 counties. Mont- 
pelier is the political capital. There is no largo town in the stale. 
The following ore some of the more important towns; the ]tuX)ul:ition 
is that of 1850: — 

Montpelier, the capital, is beautifully situated between two green 
and lofty hills, in a lich plain, on the right bank of the river Onion, 
in 44° 17' N. lat., 72° 36' AV. long., 621 miles N.N.F. from VVanh- 
iijgton, population 2310; but Rost MontpditT, separated from it in 
1848, contained 1447 inhabitants in 1850. The town coiisiHts chiell^' 
of a broad street lined with fine trees on each side ; and contains many 
well-built houses, several churches, a court-house, prison, &c. 'fhe 
state-house is a handsome building of fine-grained gray granite with a 
portico, and is surmounted by a handsome dome. Several mills and 
factories arc in the town and its vicinity. Thu state-roads centre here, 

id the Vermont Central railway increases the coumiercial (acilities. 

Buulimuton, the largest town in tho state, is noticed in a scparalo 
artiqle. 

limnington, the oldest town in Vermont, is situated on the right 
jouk of tJie IJoosac River, 103 miles S. by W. from Montpelier: ])opii- 
aticiii 3923. It is the market-town of a busy agricultural district, 
and contains several mills, furnaces, and factories. Brandon, on Utter 
Jreok, about 46 miles S.S.W. from Mont])clier, population 2835, is a 
jilace of some trade. Braitlehorouyk, on the right bank <if the Con- 
Dccticut, 110 miles S. from Montpelier, population 3816, is a flourishing 
place, with woollen and cotton mimufacturcs, paper-mills, &c. TJ>o 
Vermont Asylum for tho Insane is at Brattleborough ; it had 389 
patients in the institution in 1854. hi connection with the asylum 
^ero is a library of 1200 volumes^ and a lui'ge number of newspai^crs 
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aud periodicals are taken in. CoBtleton, on Castleton River, 60 miles 
k.lV- Montpelier, population 3016, is a place of some trade; 
tho point of intersection of the Saratoga and Ca»t1eton, the Rutland 
iLud Waabington, and the Vermont and Canada railways; and the seat 
of a medical college. iJanvUle, on a tributary of the rassumsic 
ItLvcr, 23 miles N.E. from Montpelier, population 2577, has several 
iimnufacturing establishments. MiddUbury, about 35 miles S.W. 
from Montpelier, on both banks of Otter Creek, which is here 170 
feet wide, with falls of 20 feet perpendicular height, affording water- 
power for many mills : population, 3517. There are several manu- 
fiiciures of woollen and cotton goods, nails, &c., atid white and 
variegated marble is extensively quarried and wrought. There are 
several churches, a court-house, and two academies. Middlebury 
College, pleasantly situated on elevated ground, consists of a spacious 
stone edifice, and hofl, in 1854, 7 tutors and 55 students. Newhurt/, 
on the Cuunocticut River, 30 miles S.E. by E. from Montpelier, 
pojinlation 2984, has considerable trade and iiianufactures, and is the 
site of a Methodist seminary. Rutland, on Otter Creek, about GO 
iiiilrs S.S. W. fpojn Montpelier : population, 371 5. The town is well 
situated for busiucss, and three railways pass through it lii the 
town arcj several marble- and slato-works, iron-foundries, machines 
sbo])S, Ac., besides a court-houso, jail, churches, schools, Ac. Iron-oro, 
limes white and variegated marbles, Ac., aro largely worked in tho 
neiglibourhood. St. A lhana, on Lake Champlain, about GO miles S.W. 
from Montpelier, population 35G7, is the port of a fertile district, and 
Las a l.'ii^e trade and some manufactures. Vergennes, on Otter Creek, 
uuiir Lake (^Jhamplain, about 3G miles W.S.W. from Montpelier : popu- 
liitioii, 1378. This *city’ stamls at the head of navigation, and though 
the city itself has but few inhabitants, a large husiuoss and consider- 
able niniiufactures arc carried on in it and in its vicinity. Windsor, on 
tlie Conn Bcti cut, 01 miles S. by E. from Montpelier, population 1928, 
Iki a ilourishing and rather handsoTne town, with some manufactures. 
Woodatock, 14 miles N.W. from Windsor, on an alllucnt of the Con- 
iiecticiiL, population 3041, contains a handsome coiirt-house, churches, 
:ui(l other iiublic buildings, Vermont medical college, Ac. ; and has 
Home raanufactun?s. 

History^ ConstitiUion, tkn . — Tho tract of country between Lake 
Ohiimplaixi ]iu<l Montpelier, called V<!rmont by- tlio French settlers 
Crom its green Tnouutuins, was ceded by them to the British in 17G3. 
I’lie Fi'ench had coniiiicuced their settlement os early as 1731, hut 
little progress ivas made in colonising Vermont till after tho British 
bad conquered (Jauiida in 17G0, after which time it begun to be settled 
rii}>id)y. A^imujnt was at first claimed by Massachusetts, and after- 
wards by Mow Uatiijisliiro aiul M^'ew York. The rival claims were 
decided by tho king of England in council in 17G4, in favour <jf New 
York. A serious <jiiarrcl was the result of this decision, which was 
interrupted l>y the war of the Ucvulutiuii, in which tlie * (Xrecu Moun- 
tain hoys,* as they were called, distinguished themselves by their 
banliiiesH and bravery. In January, 1777, tlmy doclarG<l tho state 
i]i(1e])enrlent, but New York still claimed juri.^diction ; and the diiler- 
fiurcs were c»iily finally adjusted in 1790 by Vermont paying tif New 
York 30,000 dollars in full of all demands. In 1791 Vermont was 
admitted into the federal union. 

The constitution was adopted in 1793, but has since been several 
times modified. Every seventh year 13 cseusors are elected, whoso 
duty it is to inquire whether tho constitution has been duly observed, 
ami to call a coiiveutiou if it requires modification. Slavery is pro- 
hibited; iiui>risoiinieut for debt is permitted only in cases of fraud; 
]tcrpetuitii.'S arc abolished. The right of voting is vesteil in cveiy 
mail 21 years of age, who has resided in the state for a year, and is 
of <piiet and peaccablfi behaviour. 'J’he legislature consists of a 
Senate of 30 incmbcis, and a House of Jhq)re8ontative8 of 230 mem- 
b-iv, one for each town (towuiship). The executive power is veste*! 
ill a governor. Q'he govcnior and the members of tho legislatuxv are 
elecleil by tho people annually. The judges aro elected by tho 
gciMjral iiBsembly in joint ballot. 

N'ermont lias no state debt. The entire receipts for tho financial 
year 1853-4 (including the balance from thit i»revious year) was 
J()5,lll dollars; the total expenditure was 152,443 dollars. The state 
militia at the last return consisted of 23,915 men, of whom 1088 
were commissioned oflicors. The number of colleges in tbo state in 
1850 was five, having 30 teachers and 464 studeuts. The number of 
public schools was 2731 having 4173 teachers and 93,457 scholars. 
Tliore is no state school fund. 

(TliornpHoii, Qcogra 2 dty and Geology of Vermont: Adams, Annwl 
IlejHtrls onMhe Geology of Vcrmmt; Hitchcock, Logan, Marcou, Ac. ; 
^statistical Gazetteer of the United States : Seventh Census of the United 
States: De Bow, Statistical Victc of the United States,’ American 
Almanac, 1855, Ac.) 

VIORNEIJIL. [Euiie.] 

VERN ON. [ Furk. J 

Y’EUOLT. [Fuosinone.] 

VKRO'NA, a province of the Austrian crowiiland of Venice in 
North Italy, is hounded N. by tho Tyrol, F. by the provinces of 
Yicenza and Padua, S. by the provinces of Kovigo and Mantua, and 
W. partly by Mantua and partly by the Lake of Gardu, which sepa- 
nitos the northern part of tho province of Verona from tho province 
of Brescia. The length of tho province is about 50 miles from north 


to south, and its greatest breadth is about 25 miles. The area is 1094 
square miles ; the population iu 1850 was 302,902. The northern part 
of tho province is hilly, and even mountainous near the borders of the 
Tyrol the highest summit of Monte Baldo is above GOOO feet high. 
The southern part mergt^s into the great plain of tho Po ; but the 
territory of Verona does not touch that river, its southern boundary 
being marked by the Tartaro or Castognaro, an affluent of the Adige, 
which divides it on that side from tho province of Mantua. The 
province is divided into thirteen districts. 

The river Adige crosses the province of Verona in its length from 
north to south-south-east It runs through a very narrow valley from 
the frontiers of tho Tyrol down to the defile of Chiusoy near llivoli, 
after which it emerges into tho plain of liOmbardy. The province of 
Verona has few towns of any consequence besides ^eoapitaL Legnano 
is a fortress of considerable strength, on the Adige, south of Verona : 
population, GOOO. Villafranca is a bustling market-town on the road 
from Verona to Mantua. Rivoli, on tho right bonk of the Adige, 
north of Verona, is famous for the battlo won by Bonaparte and 
Massena over the Austrians iu January, 1797. This country is full of 
tho recollections of those memorable campaigns, and also of the 
campaigns of the Sardinians and Austrians iu 1848 and 1849. On the 
banks of tho Alpoue, near tho wooden bridge of Arcule, is an obelisk, 
raised iu commemoration of tho battlo of Areola. The eastern 
bank of the Lake of Garda, which belongs to tlie province of Verona, 
is not so favoured by nature os the opposite or Brescia Hi<le : the 
rhige of Monte Buldo rangi'S close to tho shore of tlie lake, and joins 
on the north the Alps of the Tyrol. The town of Mahesine (popula- 
tion 3000), with an old gothic castle, is on this coast, as well as the 
little town of Garda, which has given to the lake its modem name. 
[Qauua.] In the mountains near Verona is the villiige of Qargagnago^ 
where Dante, for a time a guest of Can della Scola, lord of Verona, 
wrote j)art of his ^ PurguLorio.’ Tho valley of Rouca, 15 miles distant 
fit>m Veronsi, is worth the notice of tho geologist for its fossil fishes 
and its shells. 

VERG'NA, the chief town of the province of Verona, and tho mili- 
tary capital of tho Crowiiland of Venice, is situated in 45" 25' N. lat., 
11" E. lung., on the Adige, which divides the town into two parts, 
and at the foot of hills which are the lower offsets of the mountains 
of the Tyrol. The situation of Vci*oua is pleasant and heal tliy; the 
town is substantially built, with long and tolerably wide straets, is 
surrounded by old walls fiauked with towel's, and retains much of the 
appearance of a town of the middle ages. Tho ramparts and bastions 
coustriictod by tlio architect and engineer San Micheli iu tho early 
part of tho IGth century, were almost entirely destroyed according to 
one of the conditions of tho peace of Lunovillo in 1801, but the gates 
were spared, one of which, the Porta del Palio, has lieeii termed a 
minicte of architccturif. There are remains of walls erected roimd 
iliu town by the omjieror Gallienus, by Charlcmagno, and by the 
Scaligeri. The remains of the last add greatly to the beauty of tho 
city. But all the former fortifications of tho place arc insignificant 
when compared to the works erected round Verona within the last few 
years by the Austrians, who have constructed wails and ramparts in 
the )>o]ygnnal or cyclopcMin style, so that Verona is now one of the 
strongest fortresses not only in Italy but in I'hirope. 

Among tho many remarkable Imildiugs of Verona the most worthy 
of notice sire, tho spleudid palace of Ciiuossa, built hy San Michcli ; 
palace called dolla Gran Giisirdisi in the Piazza di Bra, the elegant 
psdaen Guusta Verza by San Micheli; tho palaco Bevilacqua; the 
palaco liidolfi, which hiis a curious nqircscutation of the cavalcado 
of Pope Clement VI 1. and Charles V. on the occasion of that cm- 
]M:ror’H coronation at Bologna ; the palaco ded Coiisiglio, built after the 
design of Sahsoviuo, but its s])aciouH hall wsis coustructial by Frd 
Giucondo the commentator of Vitruvius ; tho l^ahizzo I'ublico, ojiposite 
to the ampliitheatri! ; and the palaces in the Piazza del Signori, from 
w'hich rises a Hi|uarc Cumpauilo tower 300 feet high, surmounted by 
an octagonal pyramid, the whole forming a most conspicuous object 
iu the scenery of the city. Tlic custom-house is a uublo building 
raised in tho 18th century by Count Alessandro Pompei. 

Tho churches of Verona are numerous, and many of them interest- 
ing for their monuments and paintings. The church of San Nazario 
and San Cclso is said to bo of tlic 7th century. Tho subterrauoous 
galleries in its neighbourhood were once used as catacombs. The 
church of San Zcuouo dates from tho 9th century : its bronze gates, a 
statue of the saint with bis tomb, and its curious emblems, arabes(]ueB, 
and figures, attest the antiquity of the structure. The cathi'dral of 
Verona, a gothic building, said to be of the age of Charlemagrio, with 
its facade covered with old sculptures of xncu and animals, contains the 
tomb of Pope Lucius III., who died at Verona iu 1185 ; several valu- 
able paintings, among which is an Assumption hy Titian ; a sepulchral 
monument of Roman times to J ulius Ajiollonius and his wife Attica 
Valeria ; and other interesting objects. Tho church of San Fermo has 
a fine mausoleum of the Tiirrioni family. Several monuments of 
learned men, and also several very old paintings, one of ivhicli, by au 
unknown artist, is said to be anterior to the time of Cimabue. The 
churches of Santa Maria dala Scula, San Giorgio Maggiore, and San 
Sebastiauo aro among the finest churches of Verona, and are also 
rich in pointiugs. 

The libraiy of theChaptcr of Verona is very ancient; it contams above 
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12|000 volutncB nud nbout 540 xnanuscriptfi, ninon^ which i» u paliTn|>- 
Bi'Bt of the InstitutcB of OaiuH. lu tlii» libiwy retriirch diKcovi'ml 
Cicero's KpistlcB *ad fannUiire.H.' Many private collcctioiiK of paintings, 
BCulpiureB, and books which once enriched Verona have been koUI. 

The Tcatro Filiirnionico of Verona is a handsoine structure; in 
the court and under the j»ortico is MaltiM’s collection of Etruscan and 
other inaoiiptions, and of ancient biiasi -riliovi given by him to his 
native town. The sepulchra! nionuinciits of the Della Scala (Scaligori) 
family in the tihapc of pyramids, Burnionntcd by the equestrian statues 
of the various meuibcrs of that family who were lords of Verona, arc 
remarkable objects. Tlie ju-ctended t«niib of Juliet is still visited by 
credulous tinvullcrs. 

The ami'hitlieatre of Veronn, omi of the bost-proRerved monuments 
of its kiuil, forms one siib^ of tlio Piazza di lira. Of the outer circuit, 
which originally consisted of 72 arches, only 4 are preserved ; but the 
interior is nearly perfect. Tlie arena forms an elli]iHe, the greater 
axis of which is 210 feet hmg- The entire inclosure forms an ellipse, 
the axes of which measure ,500 and 404 feet respectively. The scats 
aiford room for 22,000 spectators. The building resoiiibles in style 
ilie (^uiist'um of Home; it is constructed of marble and in part of 
brit:k. Another classical monument, the Areo de* Uavii, the sopulclm^ 
of an ancient fuTnily, with its handsome fluted coIuuiiih, was pulled 
down in 1S05 in order to clear the approaches to the citadel. The 
gate De’ liorsnri was one of the entrances into Verona in the wall of 
(billiciiua, erected about a. o. 205. Although now nearly 1000 yciars 
old, it stiinds firm and solid, spanning a ci-owdod strctit of th** city. 
The Porbv di Leone, another of the gates in the emperors wall, is 
inufdi mutilated. ItcmaiiiH of a tlie.'Ltre liave been discovered on the left 
bank of the Adige. Four bridges cross tlui Adige at \*rroTia : that called 
Di Costclveccliio is remarkable for tiie width of the central arch. 

Voroiiu is a bishop’s see ; it lias a lyceum, n ladies’ college, a .‘•adiool 
of drawing and ])aiuting, an acadtuiiy of agriculture ami commerce, 
and a clerical seminary. Verona is the general head-cpiartcrs of the 
Austrian army in Italy. It is altogetliei* a very interesting crit}', one 
of the first among the second class of Italian towns : the po]mlation 
amounts to near 00,000 inhabitants. Many families <if the local nobility 
have their residence at Verona, and in tlie pleasant country-seats which 
are scattered among the neighbouring bills. 

Verona w;vs a town of the (leiiomaiii. Tuvy (v. 3.5) says that the 
Ceuouiiini Gauls occupied the (uiuiitry previously held by the Libiii, 
ill which were llrixia and Verona. Under the empire, it ]irodueed 
many distinguished imm, such as (.-atnllus, Pliny Llie elder, Vitruvius, 
and others. After th«! fall of tlie empire it was one of the principal 
towns of the Longobards. Jt was afterwards taken by Gliarleiimgno. 
Ill the 12th ci:ntury it was a free municipal town, and joim;d the 
Tionibard league. In the following century it fell under the power of 
Kzzelino da Itomaiio, after whose death Mastino della Scala was (deeted 
Podestsi, ahoiit 1251*. His <l«seendaiits iisurfied the sovereign power, 
and crt:iitod the dynasty of Della Scala, or Scalii'eri, which lasted above 
a century, until jt was con<jmTcd by the Visconti, dukes of Milan, who 
became masters of Verona. After thedeatli of Giovanni Galcazzo Visconti, 
Verona was seized by Francis of (.'arrara, lonl of JVtdiia ; bnt in 
lieing besieged by the Venetians, the citiztms gave ilictiiselvcs up to 
Venice, by n eoiiventiou which scciireil their mnnicipal liberties, and 
since then Vernn.T. has formed pai*t of the Venetian territory. 

VEROVTGZ. [ChuuTTA.] 

A'KlliSAl lililCS, capital of the de|iariineiit of Seine-et-Oise in France, 
is sitiiaU'd in 47' 50" laL, 2" 7' 'iS’" K long., 11 miles by rail- 
way W. from Paris, and liad 21), 1^75 inhabitants in the coiiiiiiiine at 
the census of 1 .S51 . 

Versailles was a mcri» village in the time of 1 lOiiis X 11 1., w'ho in 1 027 
built hei*e fi small hunting seat, which Louis XI V. converted, by his 
vast and expensive ndilitioiis (1001-1 <i72), into the most m.igiiificmt 
]ialaco then in lOiirope. Uiuler tljis ju’iuet* ami his successors 
LouU XV. and XVI. Versailles Avas the ordinary residence of the 
00111 * 1 , and the villnge of Vcrsaillcu grew into a liamlsouic city with 
above 70,000 inhabitants. 

The town is divided into two nearly equal parts by a noble avenno 
lujarly half a mile long and nearly 300 feet broad, running esist and 
west, planUal with ibiir rows of elms, forming thrci* alloys. '^I’he road 
from I’aris, of which this avenue forms part, enters the town on the 
cast, immediately opposite to the palace. Ijcfore the bend at the 
entrance of the-. Avenue of Paris, tin* road imRso.s hctwecii the villages 
of Grand Montrenil on the right and Petit Moutrcuil on the left: 
these villages arc now n*gardcil as snhurbs of Versailles. Versailles 
itself is divided by the Avenue into the Quarter of St.-.Lonis on the 
south side, and the Quarter of XotrcDamo on the north side. The 
quarters are named after the parish churctlies which they respectively 
contain : the two ])arts are equally modem, and consist of stmight 
well-built streets emssing each other at right iinglos. 

jjvnidcs the Avenue of Paris, two other avenues (tliose of Sb-Oloiid 
and Sceaux) converge to the I’luco-d'Ariuts, or parade-ground, which 
is immediately in front of the court of the ]^alaec. 'J'liese aveiiucs 
are all planted with iine elms, and lined with pleat.'int residi-iiceiH 
Lesides these avenues there are in the Qiiartier .Notr*’-J)::iiie ilm:o 
boulevards, all planted with fine elms, and bordered with iiejit houses 
and other buildings. Of the Places, or squares, the Place fVArmes is 
the largest; thq Placu-llocho (adorned with a Btaiuo of the general 


from whom it. is named), formerly the Place-Dauphin, is the hand- 
somest. There are two market-places, and a number of fountaioH. 

The town front of the palace consists of a oeiitro and two wings 
inclosing three sides of a court, which is o]ien on its fourth or east 
side towards the I^lace-d’Armcs. The central and priuciijal part of 
the palace of Louis XIV. also forms three sides of a quadrangle, and 
fronts the gardens. It presents tlirce fronts to the gardens, namely, 
the principal front and two side-fronts, and is in advance of the rest 
of the building ; the wings, which have the same general direction as 
the principal front of the ceutnd building (namely north and soiitli) 
are thrown back about 2.50 or 260 feet, wliicli is the extent of the 
two side-fnmts of the ccutml portion. The whole extent of the garden 
front is above 1000 feet. 'J'his front is in the estimation of many 
persons one of the grandest and most beautiful in existence. It ia 
ailumcnl with Ionic columns, 86 in number, arranged in 15 colonnades 
of 4, 6, or 8 oobuniis, each colonnade supporting a cornice crowned 
with us many statues as there are coliiiiinH ; ami If the northern face 
or extremity of the north wing, ami the southern face of the south 
wing, be included, the number of columns will bo uugmcintod to 10'>, 
Tlie spaces between the colonnades are adorned with pilasters, cr 
with columns engaged in the Avail ; and tlie attic has dwarf pilasters 
throughout, and is surmounted by a balustrade. Niches immediately 
behind some of tlio intorculumus arc occupied by statue's. This 
]ia1iua; was built from tbe designs of J. II. Mansard. 

immediatidy in front of the palace, on the west side, is the garden 
or little park, an irregular polygon about 3 miles long from the palace 
to its AAvsterii extremity, anil about 2 miles broad. It is included in 
the limits of the great park, Avhich is estimated to be from 20 to 25 
miles ill circuit. 'J'hc garden was laid out by Lc Notre hi terraces, 
parterres, and alleys, adorned with a profusion of statues, vases, and 
other sculptures ; Avith a canal in the shape of a cross, and other 
I>i**ces of Avator ; and a number of fountains, which arc siqqilicd Aviih 
AA'atcr from the Seine by the forcing-jnimp (substituted fur the furiinT 
waterworks), aqueduct, and reservoirs of Marl^*. The foiintains jrlny 
on the tir.st Sunday in the month during the summer; these exhi- 
bitiou-s always attract crowds of sjicctatur.^ friJiu J*ai*is. ’ 'riio oriingery 
i.i roniarkable for the iiuniher and beauty of the urange-treos wliicli 
it contains. 

The interior of the ])ahicc Avas fitl.ed up with great cost liy 
Louis XIV. After the first French revolution the building Avas nei'. 
lected. Jjouis IMiilijipi^ completely i*cst.ore<l the palace, and convened 
it into a national museum, or gallery of paiutings and other iiionu- 
ineiits illustrativti of dillbront portions of the history of France, whicli 
was cqicned to the jiiihlic on tlie occasion of the marriage of his son, 
the Duke of Orleans (iJuiic 10, JS37). Adjiiconl to tlie nortli Aviiig »»r 
the palace, on the (own side, is tlio chrqiel, which is remarkable i'ei- 
the bwiuty of its exterior Jbr iU interior decorations, ami for its many 
historical as.sociatioii.^. The palace-chapel, the last Avork of Mansard, 
was huilt in the interval of 1699-1710. The theatre of Versailh-.s 
called S.‘dle-dc-r( >pera, has a beaiitifnl interior. It Avas comirience 1 
in 1753, and openetl in 1770, on the occasion of the marriagt: of 
Iionis XVI . It was used in his reign for conrt-ballM, on which occ;isi«>ii 
the pit Avas covered by a lloor on a level Avith the stage. It Avas fitted 
up in this AA’ay for an entertainment given by the king’s body-guard t* 
the ollicers of the regiment of Flaiid*^^ when it AVas surprised by the 
rtwolutioiiists ; ami in this Htate it. remained till Louis I'liilijipe ha I 
it repaired and rc-opened for dramatic i-qiresiuitatious, * 111111 ^ In. 

Ini "'55 it Avas <1istiLigui.s)iod by magaifeunit fete.s in iiouoiir of the. 
A’isit of (Juecu A’ictoria to the emperor Napoleon III. 

In the park of Versailles are tlio two royal seats of the Gi'jicd 
Trianon anti the l*ctit Trianon, AA'ith their respective gardtMis. ’J’lu; 
Grand Trianon was built by Louis XTV. ; the Fotit 'J'rianoii hy 
Louis XV. The * English gardiiii,* which i.s the great atti'actitni nC 
the I’otit Trianon, was formed by the order.i of Marie Antoinette. In 
tln> Ulace-d’Annes, opposite to the town-front of the palace, are the 
two ranges of stables, buihliugs of great extent, occupying nmpeclively 
the spaces betw’cen the Avenue of Fans and the converging aveniu'.s *»f 
St. Cloud and Secaux. Thc^e are near the palace various other biiiM- 
ings, as the Grand Commun, which had a thoiniaiul sleeping-rooin.-s 
and could lodgi.* two thousand persons. To the south-easi and sniitli 
of tlie palace are the kitchen-garden and a very large piece of AA'aUr. 
The former mansions of the master of the king’s household, and of tle^ 
chief liniitsman, are now converted respectively into the towai-hall aii<l 
Ihc courts of law ; tlw^ former Garde-Meubio is now the prefect’s ollicA*. 
The 'J’ciinis-coiirt, famous for the oath taken in it by the National 
AsHembly (June 20, 1789), was used as a studio by Horace Veriiet, Avlm 
c*xecLiied here all of liis paiutings that adorn the collection in the 
palace. Lesidt^s these and other buildings connected with the court 
or the government oflice-R, Verjfailles lias two churchoH, namely, the 
cathedral of St. Louis and the church of Niitre Damc, There is aLo 
a l)eaiitiful chapel attached to the royal college, and there is a pari -h 
cliurch in the suburb of Montrenil. The general hospital is one ol 
tins finet^t in Franco. Vcrfrailles has also an ccclesiastic^al school, a 
I ]>rimary normal scho'»l, a public library of 42,000 volumes, a mnseni'U 
■ a fm?-rtchool for drawing, an agriciiltiiral hociidy, a tlieatrtj, bathr^, 
several barracks, and a prl-iui). 

Versailles has a good corn-market, manufactures of fire-arms, fih’R, 
clocks and watches, jewellery, euttou-yum, net, ])asteboard, hate, 
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bosieryt wax-caiicllea, earthenware, and glasa. There are broweriea 
;vnd tau-yiirds, and a uuiiibor of miraery-grounds. A small garrison is 
kei»t in Vcrsnillos. 

Vcrriailles gives title to n bishop, whose diocese is the department 
of Seiue-et-OiHc. At Versailles were born Philip V., king of Spain ; 
]jOiiis XVI., Louis XA^ll., Louis XVI II., and Charles X., kings of 
France, Marshal Rerthier, and General lioche. Rliicljor plundered 
the town in 1815. 

VERT t ) G. [I iOT RK-1 N r feui is QiiE.] 

VERTDS. [Marne-I 

VERV lEUiS. [ Liii(SE.] 

V ERVINS. fAiSNE.] 

VKSOGL. [Saonk, Haute.] 

A'ESUVIUS ( a uiountaiu situatcMl east oJ tho bay and 
cnst-Houth-ejiat of tho city of Naples, celebrated lor many centuries ns 
olio of the principal and must active volcanoes of Eimjijo. Its height 
iibove the sea is variable, according to the condition in wliicli (‘ruptioiis 
loiivo the cnitcr; and owing to the same causes the figure of the 
iiiountniii, thoiigli in a general sense always conical, changes from 
iiuie to time, lluriug tho early jmrt c»f the ]ircHeiit century the to)» 
of I'csuviuH had become n rough and rocky plain, covci'ud with blocks 
of lava and scorite, anri cut by numerous fiHHure.s, from which clouds 
of vapour were evolved. Jly tlie violent eruptions of October, 1822, 
this was all thrown out, aii<l refdacc'd by n vast elliptical gulf or chasm 
three miles in circumference, three-quarters of a mile in tho longest 
diameter, and ])erhaps 2000 feet in dejith. More than tSOO feci of tho 
Kitininil of the ancient cone were caiTiod a\vay by the ox]dosioiiH, and 
tin; bciglit of the mountain W'as thus irdiiCeil from 1000 to o200 feet, 
line of the greatest eriiiitioiis of niodern times took ]>lacc in LSob, 
wlieu vast floods of lava ]iourciL down the mountain for about three 
wreks, destroying the village and township of Ci*re«)b), covering a 
great extent of viiie 3 'ards and sweeping awaj’ houses and bridges. For 
aliout ten miles the vast lava-stream ilowed irresistibly on until it 
almost reached the sea in the direction of the Maddaluiii. 'J'ho 

eruption cominenced on the 1st of May. After hurling np stones and 
llaiiics for a weesk, tht? old crater br<)ko iij» alt.iigether, autl in tla? middle 
ol the cone ten new crat»n*s were forraetl, wLion.ee lava poured fortli 
like a river on the side of the Ciivallo and as far as tlic Miiiatoro. 
lien', four other craters were foriiu;d, which threw U]> glowing masses 
of bitiimci] ])yramida1 in form, and resembling gigantic fireworks. 
About the 20Ui the lava ciniHcd to flow'. 

Tii(^ niotiniain called 8onima, wliieli suiTOunds for half a circle with 
a iinaupitoiiH (^se:lrplncllt tin? true peak of Vesuvius, is part of the 
ancient large nvitoriforni cone deserribed by the Roman historiaiiH, the 
nimmit and part of the side of tbi.^ ancient cone being dcstroyeil by 
ilie explosion of A.JJ. 7b. No record exists <jf an actual eruption 
of \'c.miviuN prim* to the Cliristiaii era. Diodorus Siculus notices 
(iv. 211 that it. has ^*inany signs <jf having been burning in ancient 
time.*;” and Strabo infers its igiiituis origin from the nature of tho 
rucks; but ilie slnpi'S were richly cultivated uml jirovi rbially fei*iilc, 
though till! top was a rougii, .sterile, sli.gbtly coneavc jdaiii, in which 
iSpartacns was be.a'egial b^' the Roniiut army. (Klurus, iii. 2U.) 

Ill A.u. b.V» llie long-dormant volcano gave the first sy'mptonis of 
r.'iifwed agitation in uu cartli<|iiake, 'wliieli (jcca^ioiied coiisiderablc 
daiiiagft to many of tlie cities in its vicinity, umon.gst others to Pompeii. 
In the iiioiitb of Aiign.st, A.h. 7b, oeeiirrcd the iirst and perhaps tlie 
greatest of all the recorded cruption.s of Mount Vcaiiviii.s, tle.s(:ribed in 
ila; letter of I’liiiy the N’uuiigia* to 'l\*icitu.s, which records the death of 
l*liny the naturalist. 'J'bc cilics of StuLiiic, Pompeii, and Herculaneum 
wen: iiverwlu*1nied by showers of cinders and loose fragiiieiit.s, no lava 
having been ejc(rt'‘d on this occasion. Other eruptions succeeded in 
A.j>. 472, 512, t»85, bb-'i, amt which hist is said to bo the fiivt 

wliicb was attended by an ejection of lava. Eruptions were renewed 
in lOlb, 11;JS (or nab), LiOb, 150b, 115.*U, ItKib, 1082, KibJ, and 16bS, 
from Avliicli tiiiitt to the present pheiiumeua. of tlii.s nature have been 
repeated veiy frequently', so as seldom to leave liny interval of rest 
exceeiliiig ten ye.ars. iSoiiietinics this niouiiliiin has flamed tw'icc 
wit.liiii a lew nioiitlis. 

'file iTujitioii of i7ri7 gave forth lava ciirrent.s, which pa.sscd through 
'I'oiTc del (iln'co into ilie sea, tin; solid contents being estimated at 
I::i.5s7,b5s cubic feet. Ill ITbl the lava followed the same course, aiul 
aiiiuuiilcil to 4U,bb8,70(i ei'bic feet. In the various eruptions of Ibis 
iimiiiitaiii, currents of incltod rock, torrents of heated water, clouds of 
itsbes and scoriic, and great volumes of steam and gas(!s liav<i at difler- 
ent times been observed. The force with wliicb tlie snbttuTaiiean 
agencies ojicratc during their paroxysmal excitement may be judged 
of by the height (2000 feet) to which sluues have been projccitod, luitl 
the distance to which they liavc been Ihi'uwii. Stones of 81bs. in 
Weight fell on Pouqudi in the eruption of .\.n. 7b, 'while masses of an 
ounce weight ovcrw'hclnicd iStabiie; and in a later eruption flue ashes 
AVere transported by the wiiid.^ even to (Juiistoutiuoplo. 

VICITRDRE, LE. [Ai.rjmi.] 

VEVAY. [Vauu.] 

VEX IN. [Noiiaia*n])Y.1 

V l*;Z E NOR RES. 1 G ahu.] 

V l A REGG lO. f L u cc a. J 
VIALAS. ILozeue.] 

VIANA. Douito eMiniiu; Navauha.] 
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VlATKA (Wjatka, or Wiiltzk), au extensive guveniineiit of Russia, 
is situated between 65" 50^ and 00" 5' N. lat., 55" 40' and 54" E. long. 
Its area is 52,900 square miles, and tho population in 1S4G was 
1,062,800. It is bounded N. by Vologda, E. by Perm, S. by Oren- 
burg and Cosau, nnd W. by Kostroma. The country is covert^d by 
branches of the Ural Mountains, and by vast morasses ami immense 
forests. The climate is cold and inclement, especially in the northern 
portion of the country, but salubrious. Tho soil is in guueral clay 
or moor, with no considerahle tract of rich mould, except on the 
banks of the Kama, which rises in tho north of tho govommout, but 
soon enters Penn, through wliich it flows from north to south. Tlio 
principal river is tho Viiitka, which rises near the source of tho Kama, 
and with various windings traverses the government from north to 
south, and falla into the Kama at tho south-western corner of thu 
province. It receives in its course the Tschopza, Metacheda, Malmy- 
Bchka, Scho^aiiii, Cflioliiinitza, and scvonil other rivers. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inliabitaiita. The species 
of grain cultivated are rye, barley, oats, and a little Avlicat ; pulse of 
diflbront kirn Is, and flax and hemp are grown. Tho forests of pinos, 
oaks, elms, limes, and other trees, are u ])riucipaL source of woulth : 
they are the resort of abmidaiico of deer and of furbeiiriiig aiiiinuls. 
The biHieding of oxen, slieep, swine*, imd goals is much attended to. 
TJie couutry-j»coi>lo have also great qiiautitius of bees, and tho Ashing 
in tho rivoi's is profltablo. The minerals arc cojiper and iron. Tho 
jiihabitaiitH build boats, inauufacturo coarse cloth and liiiou, tan 
leather, and make iron and wooden utensils. The Kinnisli ]inrt of the 
jHipuliitiou, as well as the Uiissiuus and Tartars, provide for almost all 
their own wants. A good tleul of brandy is distilled. The exports 
of the govcruuieut go to Archangel. 

Vialha^ the capital of the govmimout, is situated in 68° 22' N. lat., 
49° 45' K. long., at the confluence of the Viatka and CMilciiopka. There 
arc 28 churches, all of stone, and about one in nine or ten houses aro 
als(} of sloiie. The town is the seat of government ami the see of n 
liisliop. There are a gymnasium, a seminary, and a convent, hiuiided 
ill 1520. 

Tho second town iii the government is Snrapolt on the Kama, 
nearly 400 mile.^ S.W. from Viatka. It is a well-built town, uijJ 
has UUOO inhabitants. SlolmUh'tn, on the Viatka, iia.-? GUOO iiiliahit- 
ants, who nianufacture iron and chopper. Votka has also about 0000 
iuliahitauts who manufacture amdiors and crucibles. At /.scA, on thu 
river Isch, 27 miles S.W. from A'otka, there are larger (Mtahlisliuieiits, 
where fire-arms are mmiufactured for the army : the iiopulalion is 
about 8000. 

VIG. IAisnk] 

VT(J-EN-BIGGRRK. [Pyrenees, Hautes.] 

VI 0-FEUZENS A 0. [Q incs. j 

V JO-SUR-A r.LlER. f l^u y-ih;-D6mi:.] 

VIC-SIJR-CERK [Cantai..! 

VICENZA, a province of the crowiiUind of Venice, in Aiistriaii 
Italy, is hounded N. by the 'I’j'rol, E. by tlii^ provinces of Rellitno 
and Treviso, S. by the province of P:mIu:i, and \V. l»y that of A'cromu 
Jt is about 60 miles long from north to south, and 25 miles in it.=< 
greatest hreadLli. The area is 1088 S({iiare miles, and tho pojnilatioii 
in 185U 11 umbered 840,691. The river Raccliiglione cro.sscH the 
province in its length. The Rreiita erossc.'-i the ea>tern disbricl'i and 
jiasHcs by JJassano. IMore than half of the ari‘a of the province is 
occupied by mountains and hills ; the rest, which is level, is very 
lertilfi in corn, iiiai/.c, pulse, ]iut:itoc‘S, and liuiiip. 'riie pasturi’.s aro 
exteubivo. Fruit trees arc ahiiiidaiit, and the chcdtniit-tna;s in the 
mountains sup)>]y food to a part of the pojiulatioii. A large tjuantity 
of silk is produced annually. The forests are rather cxtcii.’sivo. Sumu 
ci>al-miiies aro worked. ( kittle and sheep arc very iiiiiiierous. Tho 
luaiiufacluros consist chiefly of woollens and silks. The province is 
till versed by tho railway from A'enico to Milan, whicli paa.ses lliruiigli 
tlie city of V'iceiiza. 

Tho principal towns ai*e V ii'j:nza and Ra.s.sano. Citadella is an old 
fui'tified town, the fortifications of which arc ituw' in ruins. JHcoaro^ 
in the muiintaiuM nnrtii of \'icciiz'i, is eebdirated for its mineral baths. 
MonttbrUo is a large villagi? on tho road from Viueiiza te) Verona. 
AsUnjo is the head town tif the district calliMl 1 Setter (knnniii, wiicsc 
iiihahitniits speak a very curriipt and old dialect of Gcrin-ui, is situ- 
ateul in the niouiitaiiis north-west of ikis-'«ano, lias between 8000 and 
4000 iuhuhitaiibH, and a buhsteiiitial ehureh. 'i'hc iiiliahihiiits of tlio 
Sette (knuuiii are chiefly gr.izicrs and breeders of cattle : thu priii- 
ei}»al iiiaiiufacture of the district consists in tho plaiting of straw- 
hats, which are exported. Timber is also exported from the forests 
in the mountains. The dialect of tho fSette t'oniuni may he judged 
by the following extract from a version of C*ai'. final Rellarmiue's 
Gaicchism '* iSaitar iart Christian ( J.i : ich pins az (lott vorgheltz. 
Ras ist ein Christian '( Ar ist dear, da ist gutofet, uu clohct, un jiro- 
fessiirb baz de hatiiz galhiruet Jesu Christo.'* 

VICK'NZA, the cajiital <»f tho pi*ovinco of A'iceiiza in Austrian 
Ital^', is situated in a fine and fertile country on the river Raccliiglioue, 
39 miles by railway W. from Venice, and has about 38,000 inhabit- 
ants. The city is about three miles in circiiinfcri-iicc, aiul is surrounded 
by walls. It is adorned with many' beautiful architectural mansions 
or imlaces, many of which were built by I’alladio, a native of the 
town. The cathedral and other cliui*chca of Vicenza are rich in 
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paititiiigH l»y nalivo arilHitiy tlio two Montanas, Magauz% Zelotti, : outranco. Wibliiup the basiii extends about 40 miles north, and about 
Andrea Viocntiuo, IlnsHano, and otiiors. Tin* Teatro Oliiiipico, which j midway attains the same breadth, sending off an arm to the west, 
was not finished till after Palladio’s d^ath, is an imitation of an whcjre it forms the harbour of Geelong. Hobson s Bay, at the northern 
ancient theatre; it was oiiened in 1585, for the performance of the extremity of the basin, affords good anchorage for vessels of all sizes, 

‘ OildipuB ’ of Sophocles, translated into Italian. and forms the port of Melbourne. Lighter vessels ascend the VaiTa* 

Vicenza is a bishoj/s see : it has a lyceum with ten professors, a Yarra 8 miles to the capital, which is only a mile and a half distant 
gymnasium with fourteen ]>rofessorH, a clerical seminary, and a college by land. Portland Bay, near the western boundary, extends 26 miles 
for boarders, a public library of 86,000 volumes and about 200 manu- from oast to west, and 10 miles from nortli to south, and has good 
scripts, an orphan asylum, and several hospitals. There arc also anchorage on its western shores in from 4 to 6 fathoms ; but it is open 
several private colloctioiiH of uiiuerals and fossils, with which the to tlie south-east winds, and during the south-west gales a swell sets 
country abounds. In the I'iazza de Signori, a remarkably fine square, in, causing a heavy surf on the beach. 

are two columns, in iiiiitaiioii of those in the I’iazza San Marco in Wilstm’K Promontory, the most southern headland of Australia, is 
Venice, and a beautiful campanilo 20 feet square and 800 feet high, formed by a mountain, which is visible at the distance of 15 leagues. 
The rouiainH of antiquity consist of the ruins of a Homan theatre. This rocky mass may bo considered as the commencement of the 
and some remains of a palace, and three arches of an aqueduct near Australian Alps, a range of mountains which, for a distiuioe exceeding 
llio village of Olbia. A^iconza has been long known for its silk manu- 70 miles, runs to the west of north, and farther on, for about 100 
factiires, whi<;h iiro the most iinpr>rtunl of the kind in the Veiietum miles, to the east of north, until it approaches 37° S. lat. From this 
stat(;s. In tbi*. neighbourhood of Vicenza is the celebrated Villa Capra, part of the range, which has a mean elevation of 2500 feet above the 
by J’iilladio, the architecture of which has been imitated for country- level of the sea, several lateral ridges extend to the south-east and 
Hiiats ill England and otlicr countries. The church of La Madonna i weal. The acclivities both on the east and west are gentle, and are 
del Monte, upon a lull cjilled Monte Bcrico, about a mile out of partially overgrown with forests, containing many timber-trees, mostly 
N'iceiiza, is a celebrated sanctuary. A long covered portico loads up blue gum and black butt. Near 37'" S. lat. the range rises above the 
the hill to the church, whence there is a splendid view of the sur- snow-line, and this portion of it is called the Ajuk Mountains. The 
rounding country from the Alps to the Adriatic. The church and valleys in this district comprise much land no less fit for oultivutiou 
annexed convent are possessed of some valuable paintings. than for pasture. That portion of the province which from the 

Vicontia, or Vicotia, is ineiitioiiod by J’liny (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ iii. 23) msterii declivity of the southern portion of the Australian Alps and 
ainoiii: the towns of the N’oiieti. In the middle ages it was for a time the Ajuk range descends to the J’acific, is called Gippsland. It 


a free municipal eity ; it became subjcjefc in Ezzidinn da Homano, and 
afterwards to the Della Scala, lords of Veromi. Jt afterwards fell 
iiTidc:* the doiuiuicui of Gian G.dcazzo Visconti, duko of Milan ; after 
his death, l lOJ, the citizc.ns ealled in the Venetians, who held Vicenza 
till 17l>7. [Vi'.:iii'r., 1 Vieenza bad a university in the 1 8 tb century, 

which was frecjiieiited chielly for the study of the canon law. The 
]Mjophj of Yici-nza arc eliaraetcrisi.-d in history as irritable, qiiarrel- 
uonie, and prone to njvenge. The town was bombarded and taken by 
the Austiiaiis in the eanipaigii of 1848. 

VI I ’ll. [ClATAiaiNA.] 

VICHY, f 

VICKSIUJHCjl. fMissTssinu, State of.'j 
VICO E(jrENSij. | NAiM.r.s, rrovinee of.] 

VlCTOlllA, or Tout rillLLIl’, a I5riti.sli e«doiiy in Australia, 
situated at tlic soiithorn extreiiiiiy of the continent, extends between 
I' siml S. hit.. Ill’ and IfiO' Iv 1o:j«/. ; and Ls bounded N. and K. 
hy New South AVah’s, from wliieli it is divided by the river Murray, 
smd a lino drawn from the bend WJ\teiM of thai river to Cape JIi>we; 
iS. by llaa^s Sli-ait and tlie I’iiedie Ocean ; siii'l W. by South Australia, 
from wliudi it is separated by the meridian of 141’ E, long. TJic 
form of the provinee is triangular, its greate.st length being from east 
to we.st about 500 mil' s ; its greate.-t brea«lt]i about JlOO miles. Th«* 
area is l)S,n‘*0 square inih’s, or nearly 6:»,000,000 nciTS. Tlio poj>u- 
lation in I was 82,800; on Marelj 2nd JM51 it was 77,845 ; on 
Doeember olst 18.52 it was estimated at 151,127. The [U'ugress of 
emigration has };ineii considerably increased the jmpulation of the 
colf»ny. the lOlh of Augii.st 1851, it was e.stiinatud that the popu- 
lation on tlie go)d-iji lds of A'ictoria colony >vas 111,735, including 
77,550 men, 16,555 women, nml 17,630 eliildrrn. 

hA-om Ciipt* Ibiwe, at the eaHtern extremity of the province, aline 
of coast, culled the Long Beach, exteiuls 200 iiiilcs in a south-westerly 
direction to AVil.sun*s Promontory. This juirb of the coast, which 
curves sliglitly inwtirds, con.sists for tho most part of low and sandy 
shores backed b^- hilts. Near the centre are several lagoous, and a 
considerable sheet of watisr called Bake Wellington. A short distance 
north of AVilsuu’s Promontory is Corner’s Inlet, where a setilcmont 
calltal Albertou lias been formed. The inlet is full of shoals, hut it 
forms a harbour for sinall vcssids, and inaiutain.s considerable inter- 
course with Hobart Town, exporting sheep and fat cattle from the 
ndjuiniug country. Near Capo Wilson arc a number of small rocky 
islands, forming a cuutiuuutiou of the riilgo of tho Australian A]]>s. 
From Wilson’s Promontory to the western boundary of tho province, 
tlie cusKt-line runs in a north-westerly and westerly direction moi'c 
than 306 mib's. Cnlj’^ three harlinur:i are found on it— Portland Bay, 
near the western, and Port I'liillip and Western i’ort, near the oastem 
extremity. BetwiM-ii i’orlliiiid Bay uiid I'oi-i Phillip, a distance of 
more than 2(M) niilejt, there is ne plmse of safety even for small vessels, 
with the exception of AV arriuimbool and Port Fairy, sinall harbours 
for coasting vessels. During the suminer tho south-oastern winds 
blow on this coast for three months with groat force. From AVilson’s 
Promontory to Western I’ort the coast is mostly liigli. From AVestorn 
Port to the western boundary-lino it is generally low. Tho low 
shores are sandy, except at some places where swamps exist. AVosl 
of (7apc Nelson the coast is bounded by Haud-liills. 

AYcst rn I’oi t affordH good nnelioriige for vessels of considerable 
size, and is being jirotucled iig.iinat the soutberii iiud south- 

l•ac;1et'lL winds hy I’liillip bdaiid, which lies acrop.M its cntraiiee. Port 
Phillip, Hitiiatbil at the western entrance of Buss's Strait, is a barb-iur 


extends along the coast to 14S K. long., and consists of an inclined 
jilaiic, which however near tho mountains appears to descend with 
great rapidity, as in tho middle of the region the plain is only 216 
feet above the sea-level. The northern portion of this country is 
traversed by several ranges of hills, wliioli are of cousidcrablo elevation 
near the principal range, but grow lower as they proceed southward. 
The valleys exhibit a considerable degree of fertility, and many caltlt* 
stations have been established in them. In the centre of Gippsland 
are plains of considerable extent, which aro covered with open forests, 
aud aro capable of iiiaiiitairiiug iiumerou.s herds of cattle. TJio moKt 
southern ])ortion of Gippsland. is traversed by several otl'scts of Hu* 
SoiitUera Atisbraliiiu Alps, which are covered with forests of blue, 
green, aud black butt, in which numerous timber-troos are found, 
'riie wliole of Gippsland is abnudantly watered by several streams. 
The country extendiug uorth-oast of Gippsland to the boundary of 
New iSoutli Wales has been but partially explored. 

On the north of Port I’hillip tho watershed between tho rivers 
falling into tlie Suiitlicrii Sea ami the Murray occurs about 45 mile.'i 
from the northern extremity of the harbour, Init farther to tho west 
it Is between 86 and 106 miles from tho sea-shore. On both side.s of 
the watfTshed the country is hilly aud broken, and between 142" iiiid 
143” E. long., it rises into mountaiiis. This hilly tract is in general 
from 80 to 40 miles acro.ss. To the south of it is aii extensive plain, 
which descends gently to the sea-shore. Near tho sea it is almost 
level or sliglitly undulating ; but fartlier north it contains a rather 
large number of hills, rising from 506 to 706 fiich above their base.-t ; 
among them is Mount Buiiinyong, which rises 1570 feet above its 
base. A groat uuiiiber of lakes are scattered over iliis plain, one of 
which, called Curangamito, is about 60 niiltis in circumferouce. Its 
waters are salt, as arc those of nearly all the others. The isolated 
hills which rise on this plain appear, from i.hclr formation, to be of 
volcanic origin. Tho soutlierii part of this plain conttiins exteiiKivc 
tracts of the finest land for pasture and tillage. AVest of tho riv(*r 
Hopkins (112" 45' E. long.) the laud along tho sea-shoro, as far as Port- 
land Bay, is generally poor, aud that lying west of J*urtlaiid Bay, 
though better, is only indifferent. But that portion of the plain 
which lies north of 38” S. lat. eoiitains a large portion of good land. 
In some parts it is overgrown with thick forests of Eucalyptus trees, 
CAisuar but', and other troes poculiar to Australia; at other 
places it is covered with o]icu forests and abundant gras-s. Tho 
iiunierous hills are thickly wooded, and tho best soil is found at 
i tbeir bases. 

I Of tho western division of the province, which, for its beauty and 
I apparent fertility, was called by Sir Thoma.s Mitchell, who first 
I explored it, Australia Felix, the best portion is that which lies within 
I the hilly tract on both sides of tlie watershed. Nearly all tlio ridges 

• hy which ihi.s ti'act is overtopped run nearly at right angles to tho 
, watershed. The most western of those ridges rises to tho elevation 
I of mountains, aud has been called tho Grampians. Nearly in tho 
. ceiitro of tho Grampians stands Mount To-ol, or Mount William, which 

risi-s to 4500 feet above tho sea-level. Mount Abrupt is 1700 feet, 
i and Mount Sturgeon is 1071 feet in height. Tho Grampians arc 
surrounded with extensive forests of fine tall timber-trees of 

• Eucalypti. 

TJie country which i.s drained by tho rivers originating in the 
::rMiUici*ii and wcHtern ])r)rtion of the Grampians appears to be the 
iiici t fertile tiact of New (South Wales. It is abutidiuitly watered 
by tho Niiiigrclu, or Glcuclg, and its tribiitarirs. Tho soil is bluoh 


of great ciipiLoity. It i-> enie.red by a passiigo a luile and a lialf wide, ami rich, several feet deep, imd rests on a subsoil of olay. The 
i'oundcd by ('apt* Niqs'im on the cii.'st, and (.'ape Lousdalo uu Iho west, surface of tlic: higher portion of this plain is strongly undulating, and 
The ehniiiicl is rtill further narrowed by some shoals which front the on it arc found many small saudbilU. 
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Tho billy tract of the waterahod east of the Grampiana has its 
KUi*face diversified by numerous narrow ridges of rocks, several round 
bills of moderate elevation, and many rather narrow valleys traversed 
by clear and beautiful streams. In somo ports the hills are covered 
with wood ; at other places free from wood, but overgrown with grass 
to the toj^ About 80 miles east of the Grampians, soiuo more 
elevated ridges traverse the watershed. They have been named 
Pyrenees, but the natives call them Peerick Hills. They consist 
wholly of granite, but are all grassy to their summits, and thinly I 
wooded. Kast of the Pyroncos the country is more hraken and the 
hillrt are higher. There are forests chiefly composed of box and lofty 
blue gum. A oonsidcrable portion of the hilly country, placed nearly 
in the oentro of it, consists of hills of lava. A very large portion of 
this hiliy country afibnls excellent posture. 

lietween the hilly region of the watershed on the south, the moun- 
tain region of the Australian Alps on the south-east, the course of tlui 
Murray on the north, and the boundary-line of South Australia on 
tlic west, lie the plains of the Murray River. The Murray and its 
tributary the Bayiiuga flow in wide bottoms, sornetiTnes 8 nr 1 0 miles 
across, which bottoiiis are overgrown by high trees, partly swampy or 
covered with lakes and ponds, hut exhibiting an extraordinary degree 
of fertility in the vigour of their vegetation. In some places are found 
B!ilt-l!ikcs in considerable nninbers, hut iu general the ])lains arc open, 
grassy, end beautifully diversified with serpentine lim s or clumjia of 
wooil. Even at a eonsidemhle distance from the banks of the rivers 
water is not scarce, as tbere are numerous hollows iti the plains, which 
gitnerally contain water. The plains of the Murray arc fit botii for 
r.iiltivatioii and rearing <if cattle. I'lic river Murray, rising in the 

iistraliaii Alps, flows in a north-westerly dii’ce.tioii along the boundary 
of tlic province, entering South Australia at .14° S. lat., after a course 
of al»ovc 600 mill's. In the lower j)art of its course along the border 
it lias a channel ll .^»0 3 ^ards broad, with a depth of from 12 to 2 n feet. 
Its chief tributaries, which drain the iiortherit division of tlic colony 
are tbc Alitta-Mitla, Ovens, Goulburn, (yanijiaspe, ami Tjod<loii, most of 
which are dried up during sntiitncr and eoiivcrtcd into chains of ponds, 
'riie. Mitta-Mitta rises in the Australian Alps, not far from Laktj Onico, 
the neighbourhood of which forms one of the gold-fudds of Victoria, 
'.rije Jjodtlon rises near Mount Alexander, thtj [iriiinipal gold-field, and 
its feeders, after the rainy season, are ciniiloycd in the proci^ss of gold- 
wnsbing. The Avoca, Avon, and Wimincra flow northward f**oiu the 
Pyrenees and Oram|iiiin cliain-i. The Gletielg, collecting several tribn- 
taries from the western slopes of tlic CjraTn]>iaus, flows southward along 
the frontier ami enters South Aiutralia just before reaching the ocean. 
The Mofikiiis, with its several adlueiits, waters the country south from 
the I'yrences, reaching tbc ocean a bltlc to tbiMmstward of Port Fairy. 
The Jlarwoii, after flowing in a north-easterly direction to the neigh- 
bitiirlioofl of Geelong, bends to the south-east, and falls into the sea 
near the cntranci^ of Ptirt Phillip. The V'arra-Varra, a considerable 
Htreain, wbieh washfri the ca]iital, is subject to heavy floods during 
the. rainy seiLson. It coiiiea in from the inoLintaiiis to the cast of Mel- 
bourne aiul continues in a very circuitous eoursc to the head of JVirt 
Phillip. Jt is navigable to the city for small vessels and stc.ainers c»f 
light draught. The lifitrobe, rising in the Great Swainj>, which is 
< 1 ivide <1 from AVe.steni Port by a belt of laud a few miles broail, inter- 
sects the soutlici'ii raiigt! of tlic Al|»Hand flows eastward through Gipp.s- 
land into Lake Wellington. Lake King collects the waters of the. 
Tambo, the Uilcy, and the McArthur, which drain the northern district 
of Gijipsliifid. 

'riie proflominating rocks in the higher inaj^ses of the Australian 
Alps are granite, sieiiite, and ijuai'tx, iiiiermiugled occasionally with 
mica -schists and various other rocks of a slaty texture, (jiuai't/, iron- 
i-tone, saiiflstonc, and cluy-slatc are general thnnighout tbc other billy 
porliuiis of the colony. Veins of coal have been found on the <:n;Rt 
betwe«;ii Port Pliillip and ( -ajie Otwa^', besides traces of lead ami man- 
ganese. Rich veins of copper on? have ht cii iiift with on the bank.s 
of the Viirra-Yarra. The chief mineral liowevcr is gold, the discovery 
of which in iSfll has led to a remarkable iiierea.se in the we.alth .and 
population of the colony. The gold is found chiefly ai, llallarat, -JO 
niihn N.N.W. from Gcidong; at Mount Alexander, To miles N.W. 
from Melbourne; and around LakoOinoo, in the Anstraliau Alps. At 
ikdlarai, where the precious metal ia found extensively on ther.ange.s 
and flats and in the beds of the watcrcouraes, a section of the work- 
ings exhibits the following scries of strata : — Red ferruginous earth 
and gravel, streaked yellowish and red-clay, qiiartyi gravels of moderate 
siKo, large quartz pebbles and boulders with masses of ironstone sot in 
very compact clay, blue- niid whito-cliiy and pipe cbiy. 'flic gold is 
uniformly found in the formations superior in xiosition to the pipc- 
cla 3 \ The richest deposits occur in the blue-clay, where the ore is for 
the most pari quite pure. It is w'asln d from the clay in rounded or 
flattened grains ; sometimes it is found iu fused pieces of pure nicttd, 
at others incorporated with quni*tz-pebblcs, and occasionally in rollctl 
wator-wom lumps called nuggets. Tim number of inimTs' llcoiiee.s 
issued at iho colony of Victoria in August 1854 nmoniiled to 15,632; 
and in July to 1-4,617. The grand total quantity of gobl rec-. ived nt 
the gold offices of Melbourne and Q colong, from the various gold fields 
of the colony in July and August 1854 was 276,618 oz., valued at 
1,106,464^ The amount of fees received on account of licences in 
the same mouths was 54,087f.| and the amount of fees on private gold 
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and cash transmitted per escort 10 , 11)1 The numbor of mining 
licences issued in Jleceinber 18.'i l was 8059, and the qiiantiby of gold 
received at Melbourne and Geelong iu November and December 1854 
was 277,027 oz., valued at 1,108,108^. The amount of fees received 
fur licences in those two months was 48,990/., and the foes on private 
gold and cash per escort 8141/. The quantity of gold exported from 
Victoria in the mouths of November and December was 427,921 oz. 
Tho quantity exported during the quarter ending the 31st of 1 >cccmber 
was 610,138 oz., valued at 2,034,376/. In tho early part of 1855 serious 
riots took place at the gold-diggings of Ballarat, in couscquciice of tho 
miners resisting the payment of tho licence fees. This led to the 
Hubstitubion of a tux on gold exported from the colony, instead of 
tho licence fee for diggers. 

The climate of A'ictoria is conqiaratively mild. The mean tempera- 
ture of summer is 65", of winter 48'", of tbc whole year .57“. The 
atmosjihort? is so dr 3 ’ and elastic that the heat of sutiimor, sometimes 
ver}' iuteiiHC, is loss oppre.ssivcly^ hit. Hot winds occasionally coino 
from the north, and last from 20 to 30 hours, sudilenly raising the 
tcmpcratuie to an extreme heat, but. they dci iiot occasion great incon- 
venience, and they arc generally succeeded by a refrcsbiiig breeze 
from the ocean. During .Time, Jul^', and August, the winter mouths, 
cold and wot da^'S frequently occur, and at I’are intervals light snow 
showers fall. In August, 1852, snow fell at lleiidigD to the ileiith of 
seven feet. Tho average fall of rain for the j-car is 3(»-7 iiiehe.^. Tho 
rapid cfianges of teiiiperaturo, soTuetime.s 30 tlegrees in 21 hours, arc 
unfavourable to eoiisuiuptive jiatieiils. J)\-si'nt(;ry and :i speeios of 
ophthalmia prevail to some extent in tin? Imtlest luoiitlis. On the 
whole, tho climate is Ibiind agreeable and salubrious. The wild animals 
found in the province are, the dingo, or native di»g; tho groat gray 
kangaroo, which abounds in some ilistrict;. ; tbc rock wallaby, or 
Iriilgcr ; kangaroo rat; opos.^nin ; fl^'ing squirrel : wiM eat: bandicoot; 
sloth, or Au.-^tra bail bear; and various utiiei's. Among its binls are, 
tlie bustard, or wild turke}’", wliieli on .some of the. x»l:iinii apiK-ar iu 
con.-dder.ible flocks ; numeroii.s quails; many .si»oeie-^ of parrotss ; the 
lyre-birds, or Australian xibe:i.-aiit, wliieh frcf|uciits the inouiitiLiiiM 
of Gipp.sland; bbuk Hwan.s, wliicb nboninl in the ii-'igbbonrhooil of 
AVi?.stern Port; the ciuii ; magpie.; pelican; eagle-king n.-sher ; and 
]»b)ver. Snakes aro iiiiineroiis. Miisqnitocs, locusts, ;ind ants aiipear 
in great nninbei*H in summer, and iil.-o lizards ami otliei’ reptiles. The 
bays and rivers abound with fish. (.ludfisli of a large size are found in 
tlie rivers of the nortbi'rn district Shoals of lierriiu's ap])e:ir on tins 
coasts ill February and .Mai'cli. 'J’be iniwt important tiiiibcr-trce.^ are, 
tbc red gum, lightwood, blackwood. ]»ine, tea-tree, she-oak or siak, 
hoiie^'-Hiicklu, and iron bark, 'riio kangaroo ajiplc-tive, the grasH-tree, 
and tins quandnng, wiiicli forms a fine preserve, aro iiidigonons. d'In? 
fruits which have been succeK.-<fiill 3 ' eulliv:it.nd are, ibo ]i'.':i.eli, jibiiii, 
quince, iiccfarijie, apricot, [»ear, aj»ple, mulberry, rduunid, anil fig, 
•Several viiie 3 %*Ln Is have been formed. Vegetable.-', are abundant . The 
Xiotato, turnip, carrot, cabbage, brocoli, and iMili.sh grow to an enor- 
mous siz**. Jiidigis and flax are iiidigeiiiui i. ^I'lm tolucco and enstor- 
oil x>huits and Indian corn grow lnxnrianM 3 '. The cinninon cereals 
are produced in gre;it })erfeetion ; wlieiit i-A of the Jiric.^t fplalit 3 ^ witli 
a return of from 19 1 o /n) bindicl.-: an acre. 

The country around MLlboiirnc i.-i i-qual fi» .* 1113 " part of Au.stralia for 
tin; growth of wiicat, Indian corn, ami pot'atni.'s. Jn all parts of tho 
coloii 3 ^ there aro tracts of tho fiin->t arable land. .Hut sheep- farniiiig 
is the x>riiicipal pursuit in tliM province, apart rrian the recent iniiiiiig 
oporaiioms, and the export of wool ha.s for some years very rapidly 
increased. 

Thi: settled ]>art of ilie province, eomprelieniling principally tho 
eastern and southern jiortions, is divided into 2 1 euuutie.-:. Melbourne, 
the c;:ipita 1 , and Wiliianist.iwn, its port, are noticed in the article 
JM Kr.noi'iiNK. Ill that article the ie\eiimj of the riU' of Melbonnie 
for 1.852 is given at 16/161/. I9.s-. 5(/., iuste.-id «»l 26,161/. 19.;. 5f/., whieli 
is the correct auioiiiit. 'J'liu sec 'in I town in tin? colony is (t\t/onr/, now' 
an iriqiortaiit .sliipjiing jiort, ple:uanl.ly siluaied on the soiitli-w'i-sterii 
shoro «»f Port Phillip, at tlu; b.eail of ( 'oiia or ( Jeeltnig Hay. It is 
regularly built, well s-uppliod witli water, ami is .steadily advancing in 
l»opulatiun and traile. iSimillcr ve.s-cls ascend to the town, but tliosii 
of greatiT burden di.!cliarge at Port JIeni’ 3 ', 19 miles down tbc bay. 
The increase of the town of Geelong eouj^cqueut on the gold iliscoverU'.-; 
is .shewn 1 ) 3 ' the town revenue in 1851 and 1852, which .stoml ilius : 
1851—2785/. I.?. If/.; 18.'i2 10,697/. 16:f. D/. The priiicip.il i»art of 

tlie receipts lia.s been laid out in x>ublLc improveiiieiits, to assist which 
coiisiderablo gi'ants of public mouey were made to the town ; more 
r-.?ceiitly a lar^;u amount Inis been borrowed by the cor] f*ratiou of 
Geelong for tbc piir])ose of carrying out extensive iinprovemeiits, A 
railway to M.elbonrue ia in course of construction. Near the mouth 
of the Yaira, 011 tho uorlli-eaKi shore .jf J*ort Pliilli]i, arc the neat 
villagea of St. Kildii and Brighton, which aro roaorteil to as bathing 
Xdiuses by tho citizeiia of Melbourno. 

Tho tovMi of J*ort/and in built near Ibe wc.sterii extremity' of tho 
bay of tho same name. It has a sinall iiajiukitiuii, but occuiuca a 
COiiaideruble iqiuce, being built iu HtrecLs crossing each other at right 
angles. Tliorc arc some whaling establish inonts in the place, and the 
wool and other produce of the neJghbiiuriiig district arc shixqiod at the 
harbour, which in iucouvenie.nb and exx>osed, lieifaul, an active and 
thriving town, is situated ou Port Fairy, aoiue mile.s cast from Portland 
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JSay. ^ It id famed for its butter and cheese, and lies aniid some of the flocks witli them, arrived in great numbers. Tho Now South Wales 
best tillage-land in tbe western division of the province. Waniiumbool, squatters, with their flocks and herds, came from the nortiu The 
near Belfast, is a small seaport, having frequent intercourse by trading district rapidly advanced in population and wealth, and was placed 
vessels with Melbourne and I'ortland. It is the port of a considerablo under the control of a superintondeut appointed, by the governor of 
agricultural district. A Prosbyterian cburcli, built of stonci, I'eplacing New South Wales, till, after repeated representations on the subject, 
a wooden structure, was opened here in the early part of 1855. Hal- it was, in 1850, separated from that colony, and oonstitutod a distinct 
laraf, the scat of the gold-diggings of that name, is described by province. The bishopric of Melbourne was founded in 1847; the diocese 
Mr. William ITowitt, who visited the place, as containing a large ponii- conqirisas the colony of Victoria. There is one archdeacon|*.of Qtoolong. 
lation, who are settling down into regular habits, and are constructing VlC'rORlA. [Hon«j-Kon<j ; Mexico ; Venbzukla.] 
n neat, well-laid out, and commodious town. VICTIU. [Rasilicata.'I 

The principal towns in Victoria colony, in addition to those already VIENNA ( Wien), the capital of the Austrian empire, of the Arch- 

mentioned. are: — Alberton, Avoca, llallaii, Bccchworth, Betialla, duchy of Austriai, and of the (Jrownland of Lower Austria, is sitiiiitud 

Bendigo, Bniuswiclc, Bniiiiiyong, Casth'inaino, Chepstow, Colac, Fletn- in 48'* 12' 85" N. hit., Ki"* 22' .58" E. long., nt an elevation of butwoeii 
ingtnn, Kilniorc, K.vni)tf)ii, Mount Alexander, Port Fairy, Prahran, 500 and GOD feet above the 8 <mi, on tho right bank of tho T)auul>o. iit 
Jlichtiiond, Sandhurst, .‘iiul Waug;»ratt:i. its confluence with the little river Wien, which flows through the city. 

Ry an act of the Ijcgislativc (5)iiucil of Victoria, ratifMid by tbe Vienna is full two miles from ilie main stream of the river, wliich 
.act of the Imperial liOgislatiire, ]S and ID Viot., cap. .55, it is pro- divides above tin' city into several branches, forming man}' islands, ho 
vided tli.at tliore sli.'ill bo n L"giKl.aiivc Council of .80 members, and a ilnit only a small branch, which serves as a canal, .*iud is generally 
T^Pi'i.-lative Assembly of GO nicnibers, for tbo colony. Members of called the Danube Canal, j)assos under the walls. Tho popidalioii 
Ooiincil must b(i 80 years of age, natural born subjects of the (,)iicen, exclusive of tlio military, numbers above <110,000. 
niifl jtosscs'Hors for at least one year previous to election of lauds V'icnna consists of the interior or old city ami tlio suburbs. The 
and tcncmciit.a in the colony of tlio value of 5000/., or of tho annual old city is nearly circular, .and not above three tiiiles round, it L 
value of .500/. No judge, minister, traitor, or convicted hdoii, can he surrounded witli a bruful fosse, and a wall from 40 to 50 feet high, 
a member. E1ectni*s muHt be 21 years of ago, iiatiinil born siibjf^cts, which has tiai regiilar hastioiis and forms one of the most favourilc 
or iiatiiralised for at lc*jist three 3'c.ars, and possessed of freehohj pro- jiromcnades of Vienna, comiiiiiiiding a very fine view. Beyond tJni 
]»orty of the clear value of ] 000/., or ch?ar .annual value of 100/., or ftisse is the glacis, which vjiries in inv.adtli from DGO to 1500 fe.jt, 
le.ast:Iiold property of 100/. j'carly. Jilembers of Assenihly must he 21 formerly ri‘Berve,d as a elcar space without the walls, but is now laitl 
yesirs of ave, ])o.s.se8sii]g freciiold ])roport 3 * to the .amount of 2000/., or out in public w.dks, and oxtendK .all rounil tlio city, except tow.ards 
200/. ycarl 3 ' value. Jmlg(\s, ministers of religion, .and persons who the north-noi'th-east, in which diiaieiion the fortifications flank the 
have h attainted for treason, or convicted of felony, aitj cxebidetL right hank of the liaiinbo Canal, betwt*en tho C^liain Bridge iiinl tin? 
.lilectors must bo 21 years fif nge, posacHsedof frtadiold property of 5n/. mouth of the Wien. I’lio W’ieii, after r>‘aching tlio glacis on tho 
value, or 5/. yearly value, or leaseliold ].roperty of the eloar annual side of the c;ity, between the Kiinithuer (late and the Polyt«a!hiiit* 
value of 10/., or occupy iircmises of 10/. 3 aarly rout, or have a yearly school, iiiake.s a bond ea-xtward, and runs nortli by east hot ween 
salary of 100/, After the expiration of two years from the ]i.a.ssing of the city and its e:mtern suburbs : between tbe Stuben (late and tlie 
the act no ]>erson is to be registered as an tdcctor who eauuoi read liivalides Hospital it commiinical>e.-4 with the Vienna- .Neust.:ult D.-Liiai. 
aTul write. Tlie leading feature of the now cbarb'rs for Victoria and The western suburbs arc traversinl by a small sti'cani called the Alster. 
the otlicr Australian colonies is that, with the exception of a' few The city Is surrounded by 81 suhurh.s, two tif wliicli are to the 
mserveil poiiit-s in reference to imjicrial rights, Hie business of each nortli-east, cm the island of Leojmldstadt. in the Dannln*, aiiil th r 
colony will be managed by its own legislature. In particular the manage- 82 otliers bc3'ond tho glacis. Tlie.m* 82 suVmrbs are siiiTouiided hy 
inent of the w.aste lands is committed to tho coloniid legisbituroa. tho Line.s, that is, a f.»sa»Mvitli a wall 12 foot high. I'Vom tlio old 

The imperial authority is reprcsoiitod by a lieutenant-governor, city twelve gates lead to the snlnirlis, the principal of which i-> the 
whoso salary is 10,(»0(»/. per annnm, with an allowanee of 5000/, per Iturg-Tlmr, or palace gate, wliicli was coujjdetod in lh21, and i.s a 
;iniiuin for salaries of staff, repairs to government house, travelling, ami Rpleiidiil ]>iecc of arch iieci arc. witli live nquaJ archway'. Fimiii llic.se 
other expeimes. The laws are admiiii.stered by a chief justices and gates there are fnived .streets an»l aveiiiie .4 to the principal .strc.’ts in 
three jiiiisne judges, who have eriminal jurisdiction and exorcise the the Huburh.s, and tiiose arc eomioetiHl b 3 * twi.dve otli.ir gates in the 
powers of the (ine«'ii*B lioncli, Common J*lca.s and Excliet pier courts. Lines, or outer fortilicritioii t. with the a>)jac>mt eoiintiy. 'riie extmt 
There is also .1 master in oqiiit)'. Under the in»w act, 50,00(1/. a j^ ar of the Lim-s is 12 iiiile.s, and tlie circumference of the two siiburlM 
i.s to be re.served for tlie purposes of I'cligiouH worsliifi, to be distri- sitiiatisl on tin* island is above G niilc.s. TJio ol*l city occiipio.s aboat 
Imted in jiroporiioii to tbe nispective niiinber.s of the s»jveral ndigioiis a teiitli part of the wliole space. 

deiioin illations. 'I’hia sum is to be laid out in as.si.sLiiig to erect fdace.s Tlie inner or okl city i.s vciy irrt^gularly built ; in<».st of tbo sLivids 
of worship and in payments 1o zijiiii.sters. 'J8io sum given in .aid .are crooked :iiid iian-ow. The places, or sciuares, are 20 in iiiiinher. 
of miiilHiers’ stipiuids i.s not to exceed 25,00(t/. in any one \'ear. ino.st of them small and irregiiliir; among the licst arc- the New 
The redigioms bodies in the colon 3 ^ arc - the churches of England I'aradc, before the imperial palace, the lai'gcst square in Vienna, nearly 
and Scotland, the Free Uhurch of Scotland, United I’resbytcriaiis, lOUO feet in leiigtli and G5(J feet in breadth, perfectly regular, siir- 
ludcqicud'-iitH, Bapti.st.M, l\Icthodists, and Roman (Jatholics. At the roundiMl with avenue.^ of trees, .and mlorncil with grins-plot-s and 
head of the Uhiirch of England in the province is the Bishop of llowcr-beds ; the Hof, 450 feet long and iiUO feet broad; the Ibilie 
Melbourne. At the close of 1852 thf'ni were 7841 scholars attend- Markt, with .a beautiful marble t-.Miiplo ; the tKisep]i.sp]atz, in whieli 
ing schoo].s in the colon}'. 'Hie colonial revenue in 1S51 wais there is a colossal equestrian bron/e statue of Jo.-ioph ii»; ami tin* 
879,824/. 12,v. -!(/. ; in 1S.12 it w.as 1,577,181/. 8«. L/. : Llic expenditure Uraben, which U rather a street than a sqnaiv, 540 foot long and l«>i> 
in 1851 was 4()0,S8J/. l/c. 5f/. ; in lS52iL was 781, 9G I/. 18a. 2c/. Tlie feet broad: it is uearl 3 ' in tho ceiitro of the city, and is a jdac' of 
estimated iiieoine for 1855 is 8,Ul.5,GS.‘l/., and ilic c.-^t.lmated expeiidi- fasliionablci resort, especially for strangers. The streeU arc wi-Il 
ture is 4,801,292/., showing a didieit of 1,785,G0U/., to provide for Jiavecl, well lighted at night, and clfansed and well drained by cajia- 
wiiicli a considerablo amount of difticiilty has been experienced by cious sewei-s. DitVerliig in tins rc.spcet from most other Eiiro[ican 
th» govermiieiit. capitabs, tlie old city is the most fiishioimble ; it contains the palaces 

The number of ships entered at the ports of the colony in 18.51 wa*j «*f the emperor, of many of the principal nobility, the public uliice.-j, 
712, of 129,42G toii.s; tbe number in 1852 was 1G57, of 4U8,21G tons, the fine st churche.s, and most of the museums and imblic collections, 
Tbe Tiiimber of ships registered as belonging to tbe colony on the collego.s, the excliaiige, and the most splendid shops. The linii.-te.i, 
.Deceinlier 81st 1S54 was 272 of 81,985 tons, and 12 stoam-ves.M!ls t)f which arc in general of brick, arc six or seven stories, and very laiv«^; 
29,895 tons. 1’lic value of tlic goods imported into tho cohni\» in ino.Mt of them are inhabited by several families. There is a common 
1851 amounted to 1-122,909/.; iu 1S52 the .amount was 7,451, .54 9/. staircase, and a ])orter keeps the street-door. 

From Great Briluin alone there was sent t<i the colony in 1858 goods The public buililings, palaces, chtirohcs, &c.,,are very numerous: — 
to tbe (declared) value of 7,OG2,8S7/. of British jiroducis and tiianii- 1. The most remarkable is the cathedral, dedicated to St Sbcplien, a 
faciurcR, be.sid«‘S upwards of 2,2(»0,000/. worth of foreign and colonial very majestic ediiicc, built entirely of freestone,* in a beautiful gothic 
produce^ and man u fact. iires. Al>out 21 ,000, 000 lbs. of wool was im- style, in the 12Lh and ]8tli centuries: it is one of the fliiest specnmeiis 
porttfd into Great Britain from Victoria colony in 1858. Hie eiui- of ancient Gcriuuii architecture. Tho interior is 842 foot in length, 
gratioii to tlic colony from Great Britain during 1854 included 85,381 222 feet in breadtli between tho two groat towers, and 79 feet in 

]><Tsons, the whole of tlio other Auhtraliaii colonies having only (1783 height. The church is surmounted by four towers, one of which is 
emigrants from Great Britain in the Haim? pc?riod. above 450 feet high. In this steeple liaiigs the groat bell, weighing 

1’oi‘t Bhillip was discovered and entered 1)3' Licutrnant John Murray 857 cwt., and cast, in 1711, out of ISO pieces of .Turkish ciiuiion, 
in January 1802, and was soon .after visited by C.qitaiu Flimici's, who which had been used in the siege of Vienna. Thq interior of the 
called it Port Phillip, in honour of the first govenior of New South chiii'ch contains thii'ty-eight marble altars aud numforous monuriieiits 
W ales. Alihougli occasionally vi.rited iu succeeding years, it I'eiiiained of celebrated men, among which ai*c those of tho emperor Frederick IV. 
witliout any settlemoiit till 1885, when tho first huIch '> f land took and of Prince Eugene of Savoy. The crypt beiieatu the church con- 
place in the Australian colonics. A settler from Van Diemen’s Land sists of thii-ty latge vaults, in whieli since the time of Ferdinand IH. 
having purclm.sed an extensive tract of country from tho natives, the the bowels of all the deceased members of the imperiiil family are 
guvernment refused to recognise tlio validity of tho pui*chaso, and the deposited iu copper or silver urns, their hearts being deposited in the 
entire district adjoining Port Phillip was taken possosoion of on behalf Augiistinian church, and their bodies iu the church of the Oapucliius 
of the crown. Colonists from Van Diemen’s Laud, bringing their in tho New Market, where iil.io is tho sotx'ophagus of tho Duke of 
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litiicliftadbi Bon of Napoleon T. 2. Sb. Petcr’B, built, on iho uindttl of 
St. PofcerV nt Itoine, alid adoruod witli fine freBCo and <dd paiutiuga. 

3 ' Tlie elegant Aiiguatinian church, which contiuu.a the cselcbrated 
iiiiiUBoleutn oC the urchduchosa Cliriabiiia, a mnstcrpiece of Canova. 4. 
The church of the Ciipiichina, with the iniperiail family vaulta, where 
the bodies of the imperial family are deposited, beginning with the 
emperor Mathias and his coiiaorb. ^ 5. St. Michael’s, a uiagniliceut 
editico, containing some capital paintings. (>. St.-Jbupreclit’H is I'einnrk- 
uhh: only as the oldest ChriBbian church in Vieun.'i, having been 
],i.j^inally built in 740, for the convcuieiicc of the AvarL 7. The 
church of Maria Stingen, built in 882, and recently assigned to the 
liedomptorists, and likewise to the Slavoiiiaii n.ation. 8. Thu Scotch 
ahbrj’' church (so called from the Scotch Benedictines, who possesHod 
ii from 1158 to 14 1 8). lVsidc.s these there are the Italian church, 
the German church, two chapels in the Burg, the church of the United 
CSivoks,' and two cliiirche.s of the schisiiiatic (.1 rocks. The Lutheran 
• 111(1 the Calvinist chapels have neither stooplos nor bells. The Jews 
h:ive a synagogue and s<dioul. 

The principal i»ul>lic huildiiigs :iro — 1. The Burg, the imperial palace, 
till-, rcaideiico of tiie emperor, an old irror'ular cdilice, built at ditlcront 
It consists of three (juadraiigles. It contains the imperial 
jiiwol-office, one of the richest eolloctions of the kind in Eiimpe, a 
Vmc cabiiMit of w’orka of art, a ViM*y cxion.sire eollcct.iiiii of natural 
history, and the cahiiu't of medals, which far surpasses all oblier collect 
lions of the kind. The ImptriHl Lilirary, c«»nueeted with the lUirg, is 
;t handsome edifico, with a .'-alnoii, and a gallery 250 feel long, ami in 
tJic cs'ntre UK) feet broad, in whicli is the im[)orial libiary, eonsistiiig 
of :J:iP,UiM) volumes ami 1»I,U00 maiiuscnpt.'i, many of which are very 
jMtciiwit and very v;ilnabl<\ The library pO''8(?.4sea a colh'ction of 
‘jji.iKK) volumes ami lioU iu;uius(;ripl3 ill Grieiital languages, relating to 
ili(‘ hi.^tory of 'J’ni kcy ami other (laMtian countries, formed by Von 
Il nnriKT. The colli ction of (•iigraviiigs is one of tlic largest ami most 
valaabh! in Kiinnie; it con.sists of above 3lK),nnO engravings, from Liu 
orii^in of llii^ art to the lu-caciit time. 2. The hiiilding formerly called 
til.' ImiK'i'i.d ' hancery, the line fiujade of which forms one side of tin? 
.|ii i-lraiigle called the lhirgh*>f, or I ’iirgiilalz, built by h’isclier von 
lalacb, witli live (mIossmI groups by Macliudi, ivpre.seiiting the Labours 
.i| Ib rcules. 8. The Imperial Hiding School, a masterpiece of arebi- 
li'clurc, by Fischer v<»n Krlach. A. 'fiie splendid jialace of the Arch- 
dul>e CHiarlos, formerly belongin'' to his fatlicr-iii-lriNV, the Duke of 
S.ixc-Te.H(ilieii ; containing an extensive library and a collection of 
]su,uiK) engravings in 1K.)0 juirtfolio-s. The collection c<»nLain.4 aUo 
I :..IMI() drawings by tlie old iiiaster.s. 5. Tlie Mint, formerly the resi- 
(hMl.^.• of rriiice Kugeiie. d. 'I'lji- nniver.sitv. 7. Tlie 'J'owii-hoiisc. 

. Till- archbishop’s ]»aliice, near St. Stephen’s. S). The Zeiighaiis, or 
Iriipi iial Aiveiial. lO. The former Giry Uospital, a largo building 
four stories high, ivith U) courf-yanU or (piailraiiglos, and. divided into 
•JOO r.sidc*iice.s. II. 'J’he 'IVatUierliof, a spaciou.s building divided 
in a .similar inaiiuer. 12. The ’J’own iVrsenal. 18. The Bank in the 
Singer-street, l-l. The Imperial Au.striaii National Uaiik- 15. The 
public ofllei'.s ealled (!hanceries, siicb as the Bohciniaii, Austrian, and 
the Hungarian ami Trausylvaiiian cliauceries. Hi. 'I'lie C'ustoin-iioii^c. 
17. The ])alacc.*i of the nobility, iiio.st of which arc remarkable for 
thidr architt.-irture, and contain good c(*llcction.s of paintings and other 
w.n k.-! of art. There are live Uie:itre.s in Vienna, two in the iuiior city 
iunl three in the subiirbA*. 1. The J I of or Burg Thc-atre, attached to 
Iht^ imperial jialace, for the performance of the regular draimu 2. The 
'I'liralro .'it^llie Jvanithiier, or O:\rinthian gate, for ojieras ami ballets. 

I!. 'J’lie 'rin atre on tlio Wien, in the suburb \\ iodt?n, tlie largest and 
li ind.'iomest in Vienna, for melodrama. •!. The Theatre of the T^eo- 
!» lid stall t, an Au.:itriaii national tlieatre, the favourite of the middle 
and lower class, h. 5. The Theatre in the .Jo-sephstadt. 

'The hospitals and otlii'i* charitable institutions ar<i uunicroiia and 
well endowed. The General Hospital, fouud^al by .Joseph ] I., is a 
very large building, containing 2000 beds. (Joiiuectcd wit-h it i.s an 
udinirahly-m.'Uiagod lying-in hospital, and a foundling hos|iital. There 
is .also a lun;itie asylum. The institution for deaf-imites was founded 
1»3’ doseiih 11.; the iiiinate.s arc tr. ated with ]Uirental care. The 
llosjiital of the Charitable Brothers is open to the sick of all nations 
:uid religions. The Invalids* 1 louse, or Hospital, founded by Joseph IL, 
uccomniodate.4 8U0 old soldiers. 

'I’he principal e.stablu)liniciit.s for education are the following : — The 
luiiversity, founded by Duke Uiidolph iV. and his brothers, with the 
coiisiint of Pope GrUip JV., in 18(>5. It isf.iinou.s as the iirst lucdicid 
school ill Gortimii}', is attemicd by above 2nOU stmleiit^, and has 80 
prcifessnrs, a library of 120,000 voluiiie«, an oUservatory (the latitude 
and longitude of which are given in the previous coliiiiiii), a botanic 
garden, an anatomical theatre, a veterinary Hchool, and a laboratory. 
'I’lie tlosojib ilium, founded by .loscph IT., is a medical iuHtitntion for 
the iuHtruction of surgeons for the army, with very rich collections. 
Gther establishments woi*thy of notice are - llio Iniperial Oriental 
Academy ; the Academy of Kugiiioer.s ; the Academy of the Fine Arts ; 
tlio Ueographical institution ; the M ineralogicai Institute; the Normal 
School; the Polytechnic Institution ; uml many others. . 

Vienna, being the eontre of the Austrian dominions, is likewise the | 
lU'inclpal seat of commerce and luanufncturcs. Steam’Vesscl.s ply ; 
along the Ikiniibu, and to Constiiiitii tuple, Trebizond, and Smyrna, ami 
other Mediterranoau jjortii. Hail ways couiiccl Yiunua with Trieste 
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(its great port on the Adriatic), with J"e. 4 ih and other towns in the 
crowulond of Hungary, with Prague, Dresden, Cracow, Warsaw, 
Breslau, Berlin, and all the important towns of North and Central 
Germany; and lines are in course of construction to extend its commu- 
nication by railroads to Milan, Salzburg, Munich, and South-Western 
Germany. By electro-telegraphic wires Vienna has instantaneous 
commimicatiun with Constnntiiioplo, Paris, London, Milan, Berlin, 
and fdl the important towns in hlurope. Manufactures of every kind 
are carried on in Vienna. The principal are — silk, velvet, shawls, 
gold and silver lace ; cottons, woollens, ribands, carpets, leather, por- 
celain, jewellery, mathematical and musical instruments, cannon and 
fire-arms, gold and silver plate, watchvs, fine cutlery, carriages, gloves, 
laci*, straw hsits, paper, Ac. The printing of large and accunite maps, 
and of books in various diidci^ts of human speech, are greatly 
chcoiimgod by tbc Austrian government. 

Tlio suburbs are not built on a regular jdan, but they Lave bixiad 
and straight streeU, many of which are of great length. Tlicy contain 
iiiimcrouB palaces and gardens of the nohility, a great number of 
handsfimc private houses, several convents, anil above 30 churches, 
of which wo may instancu the church of St. Charles Borromoo, perhaps 
the handsomest ccclcsiaHtical editice in Vienna. Among the other 
buildings in tin; suburbs the following arc most worthy of notice : — 
The Imperial Mews, (iOU feet in length, fitted up to receive 400 horses. 
The Jkdvedcra Palace, which was built by i*riiicu Eugene, and coiisisU 
of two biiilding.s, the Upper and Lower Belvedere, with a iniblic 
garden on the space btitweeii. The Lower Belvedere, whicli stands 
at the foot of a gontle ciniiieiico, contains the celebrated Andiras 
collection of ancient armour, ])aiiitiiigs, jewels, &c., removed from the 
castle of Ambras, in the Tyrol, in ]S()(>, when that province wa.s coded 
to Bavaria. • The Egyptian Museum is deposited in the same building. 
The Upper Belvedere, which crowns the eminence, contains the 
imperial gallery of paintings, consisting uf nearly 1300 pictures, 
arranged according to schools. The palace of T*rin(‘e Liechtenstein 
coniaius a splendid gallery of 1200 ]>ietur(;s, a valuable collection of 
engravings, and many other works of art : attached to the palace is 
a iiui; garden. Prince Eslerhazy's simitner rcsiilcueo contains his 
splendid gallery of jiaiiitings, some line seulptimis, and a collection of 
50,000 engravings. The heautifiil palace of the Duke of Modena; 
that of (Jount Ha.snmowsky ; tlie I'olytticliiiic Institutiun, with a very 
remarkable colh;etion of many tlionsand speeiaieiis of the uatinual 
man Iliac tu res ; the Imperial Porcelain Manufactory, which occupies 
an entire street. Several of the public institutions already noticed 
are in the subiii‘b.4. 

Among other stnicturcs in Vienna must be nieutioned the bridges 
over the J>aiiube, of which the Ferdin.'Lnd Brirlge, opening upon the 
Tabor-.Stras.<e, in the northern nubiirh, opfiosite to the Hobhetimrm 
Gate, is considered a ma'.torpiece of construction ; it consisU of ten 
cast-iron arches Bupportcil on stone picr-«. A chain bridge was com- 
pleted in Novenibt;r, 1811). Many aihiitions liavu boon made to the 
fortiiicatiuus of V'^ieiina since the trouliles of 18-18-41). On the left 
hank of the Danube is the great central railway station where the 
junutioii between the norUiern and souLlieni railways takes place. The 
cuatoiii-housc ; the church and convent of the Sisters of Mercy; the 
Stauduhaus, er liou.se of assembly for the states of Lower Austria ; 
the new posL-oilice ; the several barracks; the new gate; the W'eil- 
burg and SchiMibruii palaces; the savings bank, lJittmanij’.s-Han.s, in 
the Pnitcr ; the music hall, and the exchange, arc akso to be numbcrcii 
among the line sbructui'cs in or near this illustrious cajiital. 

'J'hc i>ul>lic }>i'omcuadi‘.s, which are the gri'iit phicu.s of resort for iho 
citizens of Vienna, are the following ; —The Lastci, or riinipai'Ls of tho 
(lid town, and the glacis, or esplauiulo between the city and the suburbs. 
Tliat part of the Baste! is the most froipicnted which is near the im- 
perial palaces, and communicates with the Volksgiurteii (tho peo]»lo's 
garden), whicli wa.s laid out uiid thrown ojiuii to the public by tho 
einparor Francis. There are two hand-some coll ec-l muses in this 
ganicii, and an uditlco copied after the temple of 'I'lieseiis at Athena, 
in which is placed the fine group of Theseus slaying the Miiiutanr, 
by Ganeva, tho gardens of the jialaccs of LiechLeu.st jiu, Jtasumowsky, 
Sell warzon berg, and toe Bclvetlore, are also open to tlio public. The 
I’hiter, an immense park, in tlio Leopoklstadt suburb, was opeufsi to 
the public by the emperor Jo.40pli 11. in 170(1. Tho Priiter is a leagiio 
and a h.alf in length, and is traversed by six noble avenues of chcstmit- 
trccs, running in dilieront directiuu.s, tho principal one being 15,000 
feet ill length. This is divided into three parts ; one for horseiucn, 
one for pedestrians, and tho broad road between tliciu for carriages. 
Beyond the avenues there are fine meadows, with gruup.s of iiiag- 
iiiliceiit trees, and large herds of doer. The I'riitcr is ulway.s cro wiled 
with cum]>any every Sunday in tho spring : the grand day is Easter 
Monday, when there maybe 20,000 pedestrians, and an uninterrupted 
line of carriugti.s two leagues in length. 'J’Jna'c are many coircc-lioiiscs 
along tho walks. The most characteristic i»art of the I'riitcr however 
lathe Wiirstel IVUter, bo called from the piipjmL-shows (Wiirstul-spieie) 
there exhibited. It is covisrcd with innumerable liquor-.shops, swings, 
roundabouts, jugglers, and all sorts of diversions for tlio lower chn^ses. 
Tho whole is like a gn at fair or encampment of sutlers’ booths ; long 
rows of tables and benches are constantly supplied with guc.sts. 
Adjoining the Priiter is the Angiirten, and next to that the Brigittenan, 
which arc very agreeable walks, but not so frequouted as the Priiter. 
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The onyiroiiB of Vienna aroVery picturesque. On the north it hwi 
the beautiful iBlanila of the Danube ; on the west the lofty Knhlen* 
bei’g Mountain ; on the south hills covered with thick forcMts and rich 
vineyards, the Noric Alps oommeucinp; with the hSohneeberg, and 
towards Modlin and Baden a dark circle of liills, valleys, ruins of 
castles, antique oburcbes, modern palaces, and handsome country-seats. 
The imperial palaces of Schdnbruuu and Laxemburg arc at a sliort 
distance from the cit}'. 

The climate of Vienna is extromedy variable, great heat being often 
suddenly followed ))y severe cold, Tlie islands and the parts of the 
city next the river are subject to inundations, and the atmosphere is 
frequently foggy. 

The inhabitants of Vienna arc a gay, Irh^iully, and hospitable people, 
among whom a stniiiger quickly finds himself at home. Beggars arc 
not seen in the streets, and niie may traverse them at all hours without 
meeting with any kind of disturbance or amioyauce. Breaches of the 
peace are rare, cases of drunk ennesH seldom occur, ami gjiiniiig-houses 
are unknown. Among the virtues of the Viennese eharity is pre- 
eniiiieiil. They are also devoted to ]deaHiire. Literary societies arc 
itowever vrry iniTnin'nus, and the Itigher clashes are very accomplished. 
French, Knglish, and Italian are currently sjiciken, as well as the native 
(ilerniaii. The ladies are exlraordiuary pi-oficients in music, of which 
they are excessively f«ind. 

Vienna, called by the Homans VimJohona, was long the head quarters 
of a Uoiiiau legion, uiul the capital of Pamionia. When the Jloman 
power declined, it was overrnu by the (hiths and Uims, lilt, in Till. 
Charleinagiin annexed it to his dominions. Tt was then anil long 
afterwanla of small t?xUiii ; St. Stojilom’s cathedral, now in the centre 
of the city, !»oing when erected in 1J14 without the walls. It how- 
ever iiiia'eaKcd ]irogresHively frnm the mercantile advantages of its 
situation, and hy hi'ing the usual residence of the dukes and emperors. 
The most remarkaihle events in its annals are tlit‘ various sit?g*‘s which 
it has sustained. In 14 Si it was taken by Matliias, king of I lungary, 
who resided in it till liis death, when it was restoreil to Austria. In 
iri29 the Turks, assiste.il by tlu^ Triingru’iaii inHurL'ent-^, a]>proiiched the 
city and d«!8troyed the suburbs, lii KilH rlic Brilieuiiaii insurgents, 
Biqqu>rted by a party in Aiistrin, succeeded in penetrating into the 
city, but were almost immediately expelled. In IhiJj it was thrciitcued 
by the Swedish general 'rorstenson. In ld7*S tins plague carried oil' in 
the city 4U,4S«» ]ieivoiis, and in the suburbs. In lihSJl the city 

was beHiege<l by a 'J’urkish arnij’, and reduced to extreme distress, 
when it was relieved by .bdiu Sobioski, king of l*<daud, who, with 
GO, non men, totally defeated the Turkish army of nearly 2n0,()00. 
In 1707 it was threalened hy Na]Hih*oii 1., and oceiipie<l by him in 
IKOfi and ISOO. Strict diseipline was ob-servetl by his troo]>s on both 
occasions. A ( ^>ngivsH was liehl at Vienna in J «S1 J-io, at which the 
tc'iritorial and ]ujlitical state of hhiropc; was settled after the dowitfal 
of Na]»oJet>n I. In tho tronbh'd ]a»riod that followefl tlic last Fren«*li 
revulutiou, Vienna was for a time in the hands of iiisurgent.s. Tin! 
city was taken after a homhardmeiit by the Austrian army under 
iVince Wimlischgriitz o?i the l.st of November I 

Vll'iNNK, a department of Franco, lioninled N. by Iiidre-et-Loire, 
E. ly the de])artments »»f Iiidre and J lante-N'ienne, S. hy Chareiiti*, 
■\V. hy Deii.x-Sevros mul Miiiiio-et lioirc. Its givate.*<t length from 
north to south is about miles ; the greatest breadth is .11 miles. 
Tho area of the department is lilGO'J square inilits. The population in 
18r»l was :>17,o0.'». 

The dcjiiu'tinent has no inounbiuns. A chain of hills called the height.^ 
of Ualine, wliicli extends from the eeiitral mountains of Auvergne 
towanls the mouth of the Loire, emsst's tlio Boulh-western sido of the 
de)iartineijt ; and a hraiicli from ihe.‘-e liills extends towards the north- 
cast, between the tMaiii and the 'i'lioiie. Tin! central jiaH, hetwiieii 
the Claiii and tho Vienne, eonsists of t<derably high ground ; hut the 
part east of tin! Viemiu is h»w. I’lic north-eastern honb-r of the 
flepartnifiit is occupie-d by rreta<?eoiis formations ; the rest of tho 
iUqiartinent. is ocenpiod tiy the sccoiniary rocks. The de]iartment liaR 
Bevenil iron-works, (piarries for iiiillslones, whcLstoiies, lithographic- 
atniif, linjestonc, and fi'eest.oui!, and a quarry of marhh! which tsike.s a 
gootl ])olish. 'J'liore arc Hiil[ihureoiis springs at J^si-lloche-l’osay, near 
the; junetion of the Oenso and the Gurtempe. 

The de)iiirtniC!nt hidongs alnnjst entirely to the basin of the Loire ; 
a very sinuLL part in the south-west corner, about Oivray, belongs tc» 
iJic basin of the tJharenti'. 'I'he Vienna, which is one of tlie principal 
alliuGuts of the Loire, ri-es iu the defiartnicut of Corrftzc, and after 
traversing Han teA'ieiine and a part of Gharoiiio enters this department 
on the south, juBt shove Aval lies, and ihm's northward through the 
departmont, which it quits beh^w the junction of the (h*euse. About 
05 miles of the C(>ur.se of the Vienne aiv in this department: from tlio 
iuuction of the (Jlain to its mouth in the Loire, a distitncc of about 
40 miles, it is navigable. Nearly all the other rivers of the depurtiiieiit 
fire tributaries of the Vienne : the Grande-lSlourde, the O/uii, and the 
C'r<‘use join it on the right bank ; nud the Dive and the (Jlaiii on the 
left bank ; the Vemle, which joins it on the left hank lung nfter it 
quits this department, and tiie Mable, a feeder of ihc! Veude, have 
their source amid the bilks on the north of the department. Tho 
Creusc! hiiH the last 2U iniluH of its course on the border of this depart- 
iiieiit ; its feeder, the Garternpo, rises in the departiiieiit of Crouse, 
but has the lower [lai't of its course, fur nearly 40 luilus, within or 


upon the border of this department The Anglin, a feeder of the 
Gartompo, and the Sarleron and Benaise, feeders of the Anglin, belong 
partly to this department. The Olain rises in the departmont o? 
Chareute, hut has nearly the whole of its course of more than 60 miles 
in this department. None of the afilueuts of the Vienne are navigable 
exci'pt tho CiiEUSK. Tho Dire, a tributary of the Thoud (an afliuent 
of tho lioire), is navigable for 8 iniloH. It rises in this de|>artmeti!, 
and has tho greater part of its course within or upon tho western 
liorder. The Charento just crosses the south-western corner of the 
department. 

The department is traversed by 6 imperial, 0 departmental, and a 
groat number of cointniinal or parish roads : the moat important is 
the high road from BiiriH to Bordeaux. Tho Paris-Bordeaux railway 
^Bo traverses the dopartmrnt in its whole length, passing tlirougli 
Chritollerault, I’oiticrs, and Civray. 

The air is generally mild. The north wind prevails in winter, the 
north-west wdnd in spring, and tho south wind in summer. Thu 
mar.dies in the west of the dcpartincTit are unhealthy. 

The area of the departnieiii may be stated in round numhers at 
l,tiS0.000 acres, of which more than 1,()0(),()00 acres are under thu 
plough. The most pro«luclivc soils are on the northern part of thu 
department; thoHc on tho south and south-oast are generally poor. 
The princijuil produciioiis are wheat, rye, oats, hemp, llax, peiw, ami 
pulatoos, 'I’hc iiicarlow.^ octeupy above i(»0,0(»U acres, and the heaths 
or <ipen ])asturcs in!arly 11H),00G acri!s. A. great number of horsus, 
iiiule.H, horned cattle, sliuop, goats, nn*l pigs are bred: iioultry 
abundant. The vinisyartls occiqiy 70,000 acres, and yield <»rdiii}uv 
white mid rc<l wijics. '.rho orchards occupy 1*4,000 acres, tho wood/ 
200,000 ficres. A eonsI(UT.ablo ijiiaiitity of walnuts, chestnuts, ami 
fruit iii-is grown. 

The diqiiirtniiriii i:> divided into live aiTondis.senients, as follows:-- 


A iTondissciiK'ntsi. 

CUIltOllB. 

(:onimuiU‘.«. 

population in 

roitiiTii . • 

10 



C'hati'lliraiult. 

! r 

50 


Civray . 


•15 


].l}U<lutl . . . 

• *1 

iV\ 

:i5,H0.5 

lilotilmorillim . 

1 

CO 

Cl, 'US 

'I’olul 

31 

:;oo 

:ii7,:io;> 


1. Ill the first arrondissement the chief town is Porn i; us. Among 

the other ]>h)ces worth notice are. on the Vunne : jiopulatitm, 

25G0. AmriUc, hcd.wt .cn the Auzaiice and the Palu : pi>pnlntioii, 

Mirt fit’au, on a feoiler of the hive, which Hows into the 'JMione : pupii 
lation, 255ll, for the wdiole ecunmune. V/romti:, on the CJlain, li:i.? 
a maiiufaeture of eorirse woollens, a corn mni’ket, and {ibc»iil i^Vun 
iiiha\)itiitils. Lutfigmm lias a inainifacture of coarse AVoollens, and 
con.^ider;ihle trade in giiiiii ancl HCi'd.s. Thero was foriiiurly a str.)ii:j 
castle at J..usigiian, thi! site of whicli is now occupied hy a pieas.iiji. 
])uhlic walk. The house of Lusign.'in ac(|uirecl the crowii'-- of.Iemsali’.ni 
and Cyprus. !Mirehcaii wa.s built )»y l''i>iilqnes Nera, count uf .Anjou, 
who al.HO erected a c.’istle liure. In this castle I'deonore of Guicuiie. 
widow of Henry Jl, of Kngland, was hcah gecl (1202) hy her grandson, 
Arthur, duke of Brclugiie, but \vas rclievetl by the approach of her 
son. King dohn of Kngland, W'lio took Arthur prisoner. The vilhiL:*' 
of Vouille, on the Auzance, a feeder of the Olain, 10 miles \V. from 
Poitiers, was the scene of the great battle in wJtich Clovis and the 
Franks defeated and slew Alaric IJ., king of the V'^;-<igolIr-<, in a.1‘. 507. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, Cfnlirfirraiift, i- 
situated oil the right l.»aiik of the Vieimo, 20 miles hy railway N. froiji 
Poitiers, and has 11,050 inhabitaiits in the cutiimuiio. It is in geiicr.il 
an ill-built town. 'Fho site rif the old fortiticaiioiis ks occupied hy 
handsome r-sideuces ami pretty walks. A fine stone bridge coiiiieut... 
the town with the subiirKs, on the left bunk of the Vienne. At ilu- 
town end of the bridge i.s a largu* mansion, flanked with four massive 
towers, with Si. lofty areh in tho centre of the building, under w'hicli 
the high road enters the town. ('hfitellcrault linn important iron- 
works, a college, tribunals of first iiistatjcse iind commerce, muiiiifac:- 
tiires of cutler}’, jewellery , lace, hardware, side-uriJis, Ac. 

3. In Iht! third arrundiHscmeiit tho chief town, Cirrat/^ wliicli 
Rtiiiicls on the Oharento, has a church of grout antiquity, the l uins ol 
an unciout Ciisilc, a college, ami 2210 iuhabitaiils, who trade in corn, 
Gliesti]ut.s, and trufllcs. Avtiilft^, on the left bank of the Vienne, has 
mineral wattirs, and about 2000 itiliahitautH. 

4. In tne fourth nrroudissement the chief town, houdun^ sitiiateil 
on the slope of a liill 34 miles N. by W. from Poitiers, has a tribunal 
of first iiisbauee, a college, and 4457 inhabitants. It is an aiicient 
town, witli wide streets <»f good houses, and surrounded by vineyards 
which produce some of the best wine in tho department : the town 
has Kotne pleasant walks (formed on the site of tho old castle of f^ou- 
dun ), a theatre, ami an hos|ii tul . Coarse woollen, leather, linen, jewcllciy , 
and lace lU'c manufactured ; and coiisidcrablo trade is carried on in 
corn, wine, brandy, walnut.^, aiul oil, MoncmUowi\ a small place on the 
Dive, gives name to tho victory which the Duke of Anjou (afterwards 
Henri HI.) gained over the llugiienots, under Admiral Coligni, in 156U. 

5. In the fifth arrondissemeut the chief town, MonlmmUon^ Bitualcu 
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on the Gartempe, 27 miles S.'W’. from Poitiers, has a tribunal of first 
instance, an eoclesiastioal collego, and 4894 inhabitants. The town is 
ill-built. Hiscuits and highly esteemed macaroons are made; and 
there are paper-mills, bleach-grounds, and tan-yards. Considerable 
trade is carried on in cattle fattened in the neighbourhood for the 
j'nris markets. The eccleBiastical college is established in the buildings 
of tlic former hospital of Maison-Dieu, founded in the 11th century, 
'i'ht'se buildings are spacious, of very curious construction, and contain 
Fcvoral groups of strange allegorical figures. 

I’liis department, and the adjacent one of Deux-Sftvrcs, constitute 
the <lii»oe8c of Poitiers, the bishop of which is a suffragan of the arch- 
birihop of liordeaux. It is in the jurisdiotion of the ITigh Court aud 
witbiu tlie limits of the University- Academy of Poiiieri^. It is included 
ill the 18th Militai*y Division, of which Tours is head -quarters. The 
i 1 opart] lien t returns two members to the Legislative liody of the 
h’fiMich empire. 

Vlh'^N N IS, HAUTE, a department of Franco, is bounded N. by the 
tlopjirtmeiits of Vienne and ludrc, J^. by Creuse, S. by Corroze and 
Dordogne, and W. by Cbareiite. Its greatest length from north to 
south is miles; its greatest breadth at right angles to the length is 
’ill miles. Tim area is square miles ; aud the population in .1 8^1 
iiiiiiibcrod ;n 9,379. 

The Oatiuo ITills, which extend from the great central mountain 
^rttup of Auvergne towards the mouth of the Loire, cross the south 
of the ilopartuumt fi-om east to west. Mont-.hirgeati, thoir most 
elevated point., is about 3114 feet high. Anothor chain, nearly parallel 
t.e tiie'UN crosses the centre of the department, separating tlie valley of 
tin* Vienne from that of its feeder tlie (hirtcmpe. The moat elevated 
point ill this chain is Le-Piiy lo-Vieux, 3198 feet high. 'J’hc motiniaius 
have gi^iierally round tops. The wliole department is occupied hy the 
j.riiiiary and lower secondai-y forni.'itions. Iron, copper, lead, .*».nli- 
Miiuiy, and coal-minos arc worked. There are nuiiieroiis iron-w«»rkM. 
J\.rei I.iiii-clay aud granular felspar are obtained. Good granite and 
oih r linildiiig-sLone and limestone an* dinr. 

Ili'lit! departniciit is chieily incliidod in the hastn of the Tiotre. The 
sonl.liern slo.nes of the Gaiine Hills belong to the hasiiis of the 
Cliitrfiile and tlie Garonne. On these sloptfS the Tardoirc and the 
I'.Mii lial, wliich unite and How into the Charente — and the Dronue, 
tho J.-h?, and the Lone, which belong to the system of the (iaroune — 
ririi- ; but only a small ])ortion of tlie iippei* course of the.se rivers 
lirluMgri to this depai’tiiK'Ui. (M’ the tribularic.s of the. Loire, tlie 
Vi. iine is tlie only one ludoiigiiig to this di*parl ineiit, which it cntiTs 
• >ii Mu; oast .‘■ide, a h*w miles fnmi its souroo (in the departmont <»r 
l'in-ie/.c), and cro.s.se.s fmm east t » west into the d(;])artntent of 
< Mi.'in nte, n'ceiviiig sev'-ral small fei-ilers on both banks, and passing 
llic city 1*1' Limogi's. 'I'he Gartempe, a feeder <if the Crease, drains the 
iinrlh of the (tepartmciit. J^’oiic of tlio river.< named are navigable in 
Mii'". ilepartmenti. Ponds are nninennis, but none of them is lai’ge. 

'file departuiciit is ti'aversed by 7 imperial, tt departmental, and 

I parish roads. 

J'^mm the gener.al elevation of tlie surface ilic air is colder than the 
latit.init* woulil lead one to cxpi'Ot. Tlie atiiiosjdiere is irioiKfc, aud tho 
t tuiqierature cl i tinge able. 

'J’lie area of tlio department in round nuDibors is 1,370,00(1 acre.®, of 
which .about .033,000 acres are iiiidtu' tlit; ])lnngli. A considerable 
tinanlity' of rye and buckwheat is grown ; the growth of corn is liuw- 
<'ver iiiMulfieicnt for Hits support of the inhabitaiit.s, but the deficiency 
is made up tiy tho abundanee of clu'stinits. 'I3in mentlows and 
piistinv-hiiids nmuiiut to alNive 3*.2(),000 aerres, besides 230,ftU0 acres of 
heath, eoniinon, or <ither ojien pasture, and grazing forms the nio.st 
iiiqiorlaiit bmuch of agricultural industry. Great numbers of mules, 
hor.ses of the best Liniousiu breed, and of horned cattle, arc reared. 
il(trsr.-raees and a cattle-show are held yearly at Limoges, and prize.-^ 
Jiri! distributed. I'igs are numerous. The viii«»yards occupy only 
.'ihoiit 7000 acres, and produce only ordinary r«'d wine. 3'ho woo«l- 
lauds occujiy above 90,000 acres, chiefly in small clumps or in copses, 
t'liestnuts and walnuts are gniwui in graat abundance, and there is a 
cniisiderablo quantity of oak-timber, (.lame is plentiful. A great 
number of bees arc kept, llosidcs iron, whicli is the most important 
industrial product of the department, coarse woolhiiis, flannel, blnii- 
kels, linen, leatliejr, paper, ihlIh, glass, and pottery are manufactured. 

I’he de])artmcut is divided into four arrondisscmcii1.s, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, arc .as follows - 


A rruiiiUKsrincnta. 

(-'antuns. 

’ C.'oniinunt'S. 

rojuilaticm in IH.*!] 

1. l.iniof7Cs . 

10 

7« 


2. St.- Yrieix . . . 

■1 

2(> 

-1 t.Gia 

3. licllac 

1 H 

(»:» 

N|,r:s2 

‘1. llucbechounrt . . 

; » 

:!0 


Tutul • . ' . 

27 

ijrj 

3111,37 » 


1. Til the first nrroiidissoinent the chief town is which 

furins the subject of a separate article. fLiMO(Ji:s.J Ai.tr, a small 
I'laco 7 miles S.W. from Limoges, has souio Uonian remains aiul the 
^'uiiis of a castle of tho middle ages. St.-Jji-onard, on an cmiucnco on 
the right bank of tbe Vieuno, over which there is a handsome bridge, 
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ia a tolerably well-built town, with aliout 5(100 inhabitants. Its 
boulevards command a pleasant iirospcct. The church is of very 
great antiquity. There are paper-mills and copper works, and the 
townsmeu manufacture wollen-stufls, common hats, porcelain, and 
sheepskin and other leather. At Eyinoutiers (or Aimoutier), which 
is on tho left bank of the Vienne, in a mountainous district, there 
arc tan-yards ; and ootton-yaru is mauuftiotured : populatUm of the 
comtimtie 35i)U. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is SL~ Yrieijc, which 
ia situated in the south of tho department on tho Louc, a feeder of 
the Isle, and has a college and 7403 inhabitants in tho commune. 
Tho town is ill-built ; it has fivo parish churches, ono of which, a 
collegiate church, is considered an adiiiirablo specimen of gothic 
architectni*e. The townsmoii manufacturo porcelain and common 
oai’theuwarc, woollen-cloths and coarse woolleu-siuHs, aud leather. 
There are sonio iron- works. Chalua, a small place of about 20o0 
iiiUahitants, near the source of the Tardoire, has some historical 
interest as being tho iilaco where Uichard .1. ((Jmiir-de-Lion) of Eng- 
laiul received his death-wound, whilst besieging the castio that formerly 
defended tlie town, 1199. It is divided by tho Tunloiro into the 
upper and tho lower town. Sf.~(Jeniudnrk8~Iirl/e», N.lk of Yrieix, lias 
2ij09 iiihabitiints in tim commune. 

3. in the third arrodissement the chief town JirU ac, is situated f>n 
a hill iihove the Virn^MHi, a feeder of the Gartempe, 21 iiiilcss N. by W . 
from Limoges, aud has 377<'> inhabitants, who manufacture paper, 
broadcloth, linen, lealiier, blankets, and hats. Kcar the town thoro 
is a larger druidii;al altar. Among the other towns may be mentioned 
the following — Jimsitic.'t, on the Guricmpo : population, 2(» 10; VhtUcaur- 
Ponaat, also on tin; Gartemjii; : popnlatiuii, 3S37 ; isr ])orat, N, of 
Ik;) lac on tho Sevre a feeiler of the GarU;uj]ie, with a lino ehnrcli. an 
ecclesiastical college, .and 2o()0 inhabitants ; and M ay na.c~ Laval, 
Le-l)oi‘:it: ]iopii1ation, iiiiOn. 

4. in the fourth arrondissomeut tho chief town, JiocUecfiouarf, is 
situated on the Greiine, a feeder of the I'ieiino, 22 miles \V. from 
i.iiiioges. and has 41(»(> inhabitants, who manuracture glass-b<itt1os, 
bricks, tiles, and vinognr. ( )a .a rocky hill above tiio town are the 
remains of .'in old feudal easLie, one of the towers of whiolL serves for 
a 2 »risoii. Tlnu’o are iron-works near liochechouart. t'f.-Jiudrn, is 
built ou the slope of a hill at the junction of the Glane witii tho 
Vienno, on the right bank of the latter. It is Hiirrounded by boule- 
vanlH, wliieh are plaiitc'l with trees and command a pleasant prospect 
of the surrounding country, 'riiis town is on*; of ih*? busiest places 
ill liio 4leparUiient. Tho tiarish clnireli and tlio clrnpid of Notre-J time 
close lo the bridge over the Vienne are the principal buildings. 'J’Liu 
iidiabitants, who number about o.'Ai'l, mauiifaetiuv glovt;s, blinkets, 
hats, woolh'U-clotiis, sorgo, jioreeJidn and common carlhenwaro, 
chamois and other leather, aud paper. Thoro are iiiuuthly fairs » for 
the sale of horses, mulcA, caitle, liidcs, corn, hemp, i1a.>c, and wino. 

This department and the adjoining de parti iieiit of Crouse eonsbitutc 
tho ilioccso of liinioges, tho bishop of which is a sullragan of the 
archbidioji of r»ourge.s. It is in the jurisdiction of tin; Nigh Court of 
Liniogi's, within the limits of the UuivorBity-Aciulcmy of 1‘oitierri, 
and ill tiic.'dlst Military Division, of which Limoges is head-qiiartiu's. 
It retunis 2 membors lo the Legislative .l5ody of the French cmpiiv. 

VIENNE. [l.si.ni:.J 

VIERZON. ICnim.l 

V IICSTI. [CA I ITANATA. I 

VIE. [iBhitK.] 

VIGAN, liE. IGahi).! 

V IG E( MS. I Co n ii i.zi:. J 

VKJEVANO. [Nov.mja.I 

VIGO. iGai.K’IA, Spaiiish.] 

VIJI ISL.ANDS is tho naino of an extensive group of ishuida in 
the Paeilie Geeaii, which on oiir inajis an; calh'il Eidji, or Eocdjue 
hslands. The group is little known, partly bi;causo it is situated out 
of tho Cfimiiioii track of vesseks and in a dangerous part of the ocean, 
and partly on accoiint of its great extent. The Yiji Islands lie 
hetweeii lii'* t/ and 19 ' S. lat.., 177^' and 182 ' E. long., and consist ju*o- 
pcrly of three groups. The most eastern contains a great utiiiibor of 
sin.'dl islands, and one of cousidcTable size, the island of Lakeiiiba. 
Earther to the west there is a more extensive group, containing sevtUMl 
islands of moderate size, and a large one, Viji-h;vii, or Great ^’iji. 
The third group lie.s to the north of the Viji-lcvu, and contains the 
Large Lskand of I’au, or Tarkanava, with several smaller onc.s. Ncvcral 
good harbours have been vi.^ited by l^mropeam^; the best arc at Ri;wa, 
ou the southern shores of Viji-lovu, and at Ijibiika, on the island of 
Dvalan, west of Viji-levu. 

These islands seuin to be of volcanic origin, though no active volcano 
has been observed, and they exhibit that irregularity of surface which 
is peculiar tt» islands of that formation. Many of flicm rise to a con- 
siderable elovatluij. The ciimaU; is hut, but not so constant as it 
generally is between the trojiic.^, brcaiise this group is situated on the 
southern limit, of the tradi^-wimls, wlicrt; llie changes in the temjiera- 
tiirc are fivqiicut and sudden. In August and »Si*ptembcr the tUer- 
mometor on board sliij‘ varieil botw'ccn 72“ aiul 88“. The domestic 
animals arc i*igs and dogs, and the wild animals are rats. There 
are few kinds of bird.s; the most common are parrots. Cocoa-nut 
]>ulms, bread-fruit trees, biwnmas, yams, sugar-cane, sago, maize, ami 
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particularly rice, are cultivated. The forests sujiply timber for the 
construction of boats. 

Tho population is stated to amount to 200,000 individuals. In the 
structure of their bodies the inhabitants resemble tlioxe of the Friendly 
Islands, and thore is no great difference in their languages : they evince 
a considerable degree of inveiitivo power and ingenuity in tho con- 
struction of their boats and honscis, and in milking arms, clothes, 
wicker-work, and earthenware. They have three kinds of boats : the 
largest, consisting of two boats united, are 8onietimoR50 feet bmg, and 
are used to make voyages which last several days. Many of thorn iii-o 
made for salo in tho neighbouring islands. In llewa is a large 
xuanufacttmi of earthenware, whieh is made with groat taste, and is 
also an article of export to the neighbouring islands. Of late years 
some Wesleyan missionaries have established themselves on the 
islands. 

Theso irtlaiida are sonietimos visited by American vessels. They get 
there sandal-wood, tortoiac-sliGll, and tropaiig for the Chiuoso markets. 
The Americans bring guns, gunpowder, coehitieal, cottun-btuffs, and 
iron-ware. The inhabitants of the Friendly Islands obtain here the 
best of their large boats, and pay fur them witli *topa,’ or stuffs niailo 
from tho bark of the Chinese mulberry-tree, and the teeth of the 
Phijscter mncrocejihaluH. 

The Viji Islands were discovei'od by Tasman in but from 

that time were not visited luitil Avheu Captain Dligh, after the 

mutiny uf his ci*ow, sailed through tlie most eastern group, and in 
he discovered the islands farther to the west. 

V I LAI N E. I Ille-et-V ila i ne.] 

AMLLA IJE LEON, [Mexiou.] 

VILLA DEL FLTEIITE. TMexiuo.] 

VlLl^A IX) CONDE. I'Enthe Douuo eMikiiu.] 

VILLA FliANCA. [Aeoiiks, N/. / Nice; Tuiti.mJ 

VILLA JIKIIMOSA. [Mexico. | 

VILLA KEATiE. VILLA IIICA. [ rAiiAcuAY. | 

VILLA SAN aiOVANNi. [CAEAiiufA.J 
VILLA \’ I K.I A. [( ?osT A -liic A. J 
VIliLALTDKO. [Saiieecna. | 

VlLLAKItANCA DEL ViEUZO. [I.eon.I 
VILLA INES. [Mayenne.] 

VILLANOVA DK FuUTIMAO. [Aj.cauve.] 

VILLA HI). flskuKl 
VILLA VKJIOSA. [Astijujas.] 

VI LLAAMCOSA. f Aeemtk.io. j 
VILLEFOUT. (Lu/i.UE.| 

A'lLLEFUANClIE. [Avevuon; J C'.uunke, Haute; 

JvlIoXE.] 

VILLKNA. [Miiucia.'I 

VJLLENEUAH^. [Avevuon ; Caiii»; Lot et-CIahonnj;; Vonne.J 
VlLLEMUU-SlJll-tAUNE. |Cmionni:, IIacte.] 

A’l LLEllS. f A isne ; SommeJ 
VILNA. L^Vii.na.1 
VILVEIIDE. IIJiiAiiANr, Soltii.I 
A'lMlEKA. [E.stui;»iaou i.a, I’ortugiuv'i'.] 

VIMOUTIEU. [Ounj:.J 
A^INAY. jlsEJiE.! 

V 1 N ( J A. [I’YllEN r. ES ( I 111 KNTA EES.] 

A'l NCEN NES. [ J nt>ta n a ; Si;i ne, Department •»!. | 

VINCENT, ST., one o! the islands of tlie (Jolumbian Archipelago, 
situated botwe*’U 13” l(f and 13' 2o' N. lat., (il” lU' and Gl” liU' 
AV\ long., having Harbadoes on the east, Crenada on the south, and St. 
Ijiicia on the uoi-tli. Tlie urea of St. Viueeut is 131 nquaro miles, or 
about 84, out) acres, of wliicli about 3;>,000 acres are under cultivation. 
It is one of the most boaiitiful Jsl.'uids of tlie Caribbee group, of an 
oval form, 18 miles long by 11 miles bitjud; and though the surface 
is irregular, tho valleys, some of wliich are very beautiful, possess a 
ftsrlile soil, and ai*e well watered. 'I'lic coast is bold and rocky, auci a 
r.ingu of iiigh mountains uroHses the island from north to huuUi. The 
(irtntfdinvjt con-irit of several small islets fdf Uio soiitborn cEXtiitiuity 
of the coast. ifCipiia, tins largest, lias an area of 37<i() acivs, and there 
are seven ultiors. Jjetjuia possesses a line harbour, called Admiralty 
Day. The most riiiiiarkable ))by.sical feature uf St. \'moeut is the 
Soiiilriere, a volcanic mouutuiu feet higli, with u crater Jialf a 

mile ill diainclcr, fi'oui tli« eeutre of which rises a conical bill 3UU feet 
liigh, and 2lXl feet in <lianieter at the base. After a repose of nearly 
a century an eruption of the muuutaiu took place in 1812. St. Vincent 
has Biiverul times suffered scvi'.rcly from hurricanes. 

St. Vincent was iliscovci-ed by Columlais in 1498. I n 1C72 Charles 11. 
included St. Vincent with Darbadues and Hevei*al oilier islands under 
one government. In 1714 the Freueb began to ibrlti a settlement 
with the permis-^ion of the natives. Fur many years it was a subject 
of dispute between tho French and the English, bub it was at length 
ceded to the Dritish ci'owii at tho peace in 1783. St. Vincent Is in j 
the diocese of ilarbadoos. Tho population in lS.i2 was csLimated at 
30,128. 

The chief productions of tho island arc, sugar, rum, and molasses, | 
with some arrow-root, coffee, cacao, and cotton. Puzziiolano is ex- | 
jiorUid as an excellent subac|ucoiiH cement. Thu cultivation of cotton ‘ 
uud arrow-root is increasing. 

The amount of the revouiie iu 1892 was 14,390/. ; that of the expen- 
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diture was 14,052/,, besides 7786/. for civil andmilitaiy eHtablishmciUs 
defrayed by Great Britain. The imports during 1852 amounted iu value 
to 1G7«059Z., the exports to 204,995/. The amount of touuago entered 
inwards during 1852 was 30,541 ; the amount cleared outwards was 
31,181 tons. Of places of worship there were 103 iu 1852, of which 

14 belonged to tho Church of England, tho others being almost 
entirely belonging to the Wesleyan Motbodists. Thu number of 
children attending school was 2154. 

Kiwjstovfn is tho capital of tho inland, and contains about 5000 
inhabitants. It has a harbour, a few iniblic buildings, and a corn- 
modiuus church. A botanic garden of 30 acres was formed more than 
half a century ago. 

A'lNDEJ^iTCIA, the ancient name of a part of Southern Germany. 
It extended from the Lacus Brigantiiius (Lake of Constauz), as fur 
as the junction of tho Inn with the Danube, and from Klimtih to the 
Danube. Vindelicia at first was a part of Itlimtih.; from the time uf 
Diocletian it was a separate province, and ivas called Ithmtih. Secimda, 
which name was gradually supplanted by the name A^iiideliuia, which 
is first mentioned by Sextus iiufus (c. 8). Tho namo of A^iiideliciu is 
derived from the Viudolici, a warlike Celtic tribe iu tho sontlioru 
mountainous part of the country ; and it is believed that this triGu 
had its name from the Viiido or Viiida, aDo called A’^irdo, now Wurtueh, 
and the Tjiciis, now Lc:ch, which were two of the principal rivers uf 
the country. The Itoniaus founded miiny colonies in Viiidclici.-i. 
Among them were Augusta Viiidelicoriim, now Augsburg; Cam pud u- 
iium, now Kempteii; Brigautia, now Bregcuz; Uegiiiuiii, or Cii.-4tr:i 
llegina, now itabisbon, or llegeusburg ; rous Oeiii or Aeiii, now 
Miiliblorf, on tho Inn. The niiinicipol rights given to these coluiii(>.s 
by the Uomans, were the cause of their afterwards becoming free 
Imperial towns. After the 3nl century A'iiidolicia was invaded by 
German tribes (Alcmanni and Boiourii), who extirpated the aucLciit 
popnbitioii. 

VINDIIVA MOUNTAINS. [Hindustan.] 

yiUE. [Calvados.! 

A’lUGIN ISLANDS arc an extensive group of Bmsill I-dands, wl^li 
form part of the Coliiiubian Arcbi]ielago, coiimiouly called the \\ e^t 
Indies. They lie between 18” 5' and 18" 50' N. lat., Gl" In' and Ga ‘ In' 
W. long., exclusive of the island of Santa (Jruz, or »Saiul Croix, which 
properly docs not belong to the group, Init is eummonly eonsidcrc l 
as foriuiug part of it, bec.-ius'c it belongs to Denmark, which also is in 
posHus.sif>ii of some islands of the group itsedf. 'J'his island is about hO 
miles S. from the centre of the Viigiii islands, 'i'be V'irgiii ishuid.^ 
extend in iioaidy a straight line from west-souib-west to cast-nortli- 
east, and occupy a sjiacc of about 100 miles in Jongtb, with an aver.i:;>‘ 
width of 20 luiics. I'lie most westiTii belong to Spain ; the most 
eastern belong to ibo British; those in the centre to Dinimark. 

The Britisli islands lie between Cl" 10' and GL .50' W. long., an 1 
amount to about 60 in number ; but most «)f timin are very siuall. 
They are stated to c«»vcr a surfac-.i not exceeding GG,n(i(i acnvi, «»r 
bctwei'ii 93 and 91 square miles. 'I'lie largesk of tlursu islands ai'c - 
Anrg.'ida, Virgin Corda, t'omaiice, lleof Isbiud, Guana, Tortwhi, .h>-t 
van Dyke’.s, !iiidlN:t«M’V; Island. The population of tlie whole of ihe t* 
isbiudi ill i S.Mi was c.>tiiiiaLcd afc7<dl(i persons. The cobmial iiicoiiK! in 

15 I9 was J G75/. Atuyada, which is tiic most iiorth-c.isterii island of tip.! 
whole group, contains 31,200 acres, but has only a few iiibabitaiiU. 
[Aneuad.\.J Vityin (.torda, also called Spani.'^li Town, wbi-.di is dni- 
sidered to be a corruption of I'euuiston, the original name of the i land, 
consists uf a rocky mass, and two ]>ciiinHula.s which project from Uie 
iiiountains to tho east and soubb-west. Of the rocky mass in tlie ceiiiro 
of the island the summit is about 1500 feet bigli. I'be island is said 
to contain 95on acres. The soil is sandy and dry. The exjp»rU 
consist of sugar, rum, tobacco, indigi*, peas, and some cotton. 'J'lio 
produce of the island is seiit to '.rorbola for csxjiortutiuii. At Nt. 
Thoiuas Bay, on the Boutherii peninsula, is a group of huiisos eallcd 
the Town. Iu the prolongation of lliu southcrii poiiiiisula is a cluster 
of rocks, exhibiting a great varicly of fantastic figures, re.sembJiiig 
ruiued temples, columns, and andies. They are called the: Fallen <-ity, 
or Broken .lerusalein. Bctwi'cii Virgin Gorda luid Tortola, at a short 
distiiiiee fiviii the last-mentioned i.-biiid, are --(ircat Comtuicc, wliieli is 
very rocky and elevati^l, and thinly inhabited ; and dierf /itland, which 
is also rocky, but euiitaius a einisiderable proportion of pasture-ground. 
Each of these islands coiitaius an area of about loGG acres. Tiie suiall 
island of {Juana lies north of Turtola. 

Tortola, the mo.st iuipurbsiiit uf the British A’^irgiii Islands, extends 
nearly 12 miles from east-north-east to west-south west, but its wiilth 
dues nut exceed 2 miles. Its area is said to be L'i,3UD acres. It is a 
niouulaM.u-mass, broken iij) and furrowed by glens uud ravines in every 
lircctiun, so as to present a siiccussioii of niidulating surfaces and 
precipitous oiiiiu!'iiees. The moot elevated pait runs tliroiigli the 
nihldlo of the island from esast to west. Sage iiill, the highest sumndt, 
which lies west of lioad Town, is 1 G50 feet above tho level of tho sea. 
The de.^ccnt is more precipitous to tlio north tiian to the south, and 
Iiigli rocky masses advance to tho waters edge on tho north-west, but 
at all other jibiccs the country on the sliores of the sea is uf moilcratu 
elevation. 'J'he shoi'cs are indented wdtb bays, harbours, and creeks, 
wliicli afford shelter anrl anchorage for a great ipiaiitity of shipping- 
The soil is dry, and has litlie depth. The capital uf tlic island 
Hoad Town, or Hinystomn* It is built on the southern side uf tho 
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in western bight of nr. deep bay, which is 5 miles loug and 
31' miles wide, and constitutes an excellent harbour, being perfectly 
land-locked on all sides. The town consists of only one long iiTegulnr 
which indoses in a curve the base of a projecting point of lan^ 
find lies close to the water’s edge. The houses are mostly well built 
To the north of the western extremity of Tortola is Joiti van Dyhih 
[gland, which is more than 8 miles long and about 1 mile wide. It 
resembles Tortola in soil and productions. To the south of Tortola, 
ahiiiit A miles from the island, extends a row of ishmds from Broken 
Jenisiilcm on the east-noi-th-eost to the western extremity of St John. 
They are all rooky and elevated, but small. The largest, St. Petards, 
has an area of 1890 acres. Between this row of islands and Tortola is 
Sir Francis Drake’s Channel, which is of dldicult navig-ation on account 
of the nuraorouB rooks and shoals, the strong tides, and the heavy 
swell of the sea. 

The Danish Virgin Islands, St John, St Thomas, Santa Cruz, and 
numerous islets, aro situated between 64*’ 40’ and 05"* 10’ W. long. 
The island of St. John lies about a mile distant from Tortola : it is 
dbout 8 miles loug, and on an average 3 miles wide. The siirfaco is 
very uneven, the uiountoius reaching a height equal to that of the 
Tortola eminences. Sugar, coffoo, and cr»tton are cultivated on luvel 
triicts near the soa-shoros. In the interior maize and ground pro- 
visions arc cultivated. There are sovoral good anchorages, the best of 
which is Coral Bay. St. John, a small town at the western extremity 
of the island, possosses a good harbour. The island of St. Thomas, 
west of St. John, has on area of about 30 square miles. Its uiieveu- 
ncss of surface renders a considerable portion of it unsuitable for 
.•igi'i culture. The soil is mostly a dry loam. M.aize, gr.mnd pro- 
visions, and fruits are cultivated to some extent. Most of the white 
inhabitants of this island and of St. J ohn are of Dutch origin, and 
Dutch is the comnioii language. The town of St Thomas is built on 
the north shoi'o of u fine bay, which lias good .aucliorngo for 200 
V(‘Ss< 4 m. r>cing a free port, 0]ieu to all nations, it is an important 
cntivpnt for articles of plantation consumption, and is the cliief mart 
inhalutants of the Virgin islaiids generally. The town is 
fortified. The ])opiilation is about .*1000, of whom about 400 are 
whites. The most important of the Danish possessions is Santa Cr%iz, 
or St. Oi‘oi. 1 ', ill the Columbian Archipelago, 'J'hough it doe.s not pro- 
perly belong to the group of the Virgin Islaiids, it is usually reckoned 
along with thorn. It lies between 17" 40’ .and 17“ 50' X. lat., Oi® 30' 
and 05" \V. long., and is 2*1 miles long and nearly S miles broad in its 
widest part, containing an area of .about 110 square miles. Along the 
uorthern shores there is a chain of hills, of which the oastorii extre- 
iiiity spr<'.ads over the whole width of the i.shind. The island is com- 
paratively fertile, the augar-c.anc, cotton, and provisions being produced. 
The island is tnivcrsod in its whole extent lengthwise by throo good 
mads. The greater number of tiuf whites on the island are of English 
origin, and hhig1i.ylj is the Language most generally spoken. The 
pcipulatioii is upw.anls of 30,000, iueludiiig about 2500 whitc.s. The 
c.-i]iit.al of Santa Cruz is Ckinstianstadt , also culled the Basin, wliieh 
stands on a .small hay on the northern slioro. This town, one of the 
liiwt built in tlie West Indies, stands on the gciitL? dtudivity of a hill. 
The streets, which arc parulhd to the sea, arc wide and straight, and 
rif-e like terraces one above the otlicr. Cbristianstadt is the se.at of 
tho g(»vernor of the Dani.sh possessions in the West Indies. The 
giivminient-houso has tho njipearancre of a palace, and tlnu'c are 
soviTiil other haiidsomo public buildings. There are four churches 
lUinish. Dutch, English, and Uoman (■atliolic), and two clcinentary 
schools for poor boys and girls. Frcdarickstadt, at tlio western extre- 
iiiity of tho isl.and, h.aa a population of 1500, and a good ro.adatcad. 

'fho Spanish Virgin Isluuds arc a short ilistince from the eastern 
coa-Ht of Puerto Uico, and consist of two isl.aiids of moderate extent, 
and of several islets. Tho norHieru island, cnlfbd CiUvhra (Snake 
I dand), or Pa.sf?age Island, has an area of about 1 0 square miles, is 
rocky, and rises to a moderate elevation, n’lie products are sug.ar and 
cofii'e. Tho population is only about 3U0. Tho soutlierii island, 
called Biequf, or C-'rab Island, extends from cast to west about 1(5 
miles, and is between 3 and 4 miles wide. On the uortlioru side is a 
Kmat lagoon, which usually dries up at the close of the dry se.asoii. 
'i’lic western part of the island is rocky and hill}'. About two-thirds 
of th(! Hurfucc of the island is low, level, and overgrown with trees 
mid bushes. 

Vlimatc . — These islands have two rainy and tw’o dry seasons. The 
short rainy srasou begins in May, and lasts from 15 to 20 tlays. The 
l>e.at in this Boasnn is equal to that of tho summer iii Southern 
Kurope. Tn July and August tho heat is considerable, tho thermo- 
meter in August usually marking 92" at noon. In September tho rain 
Ironies down like a deluge, and speedily makes the surface of the 
idiuids a sheet of w’ater. Between July and October hurricanes 
‘>ccur. The summer or dry season commences generally in December, 
and from this period till the month of Ajiril showers are rare, and tho 
heat is moderate. This is the most liealthy nud the most agreeable 
reason of the year. Earthquakes occasionally occur, but the shocks 
generally slight. On tho northern shores of these islands a very 
heavy swell, called tho 'ground-sea,’ is experienced between October 
and May, and sometimes later. This swell has worn away much of 
the lower parts of the northern slnu’cs, leaving tho coasts lined in 
niany places with high n^cks or clifTs. 
utou. nrv. vuL. iv. 
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Prodw:lions.---The chief articles of export aro sugar, rum, a littlo 
cotton, and salt from Anogada. Maize and guiueorcorn ore cultivated. 
The castor-oil plant and tho tamarind grow wild, but are also culti- 
vated. Other wild-growing and useful plants are the Aloe perfoliaita 
and the Agave Americana. In tho forests are many useful trees, 
among which are mahogany- and fustic-trees. Thera are no wild 
quadrupeds, and birds are rare. Thoro are two or three kinds of 
turtles. Fish is plentiful. 

History. — Santa Cruz and the Virgin Islands were discovered by 
Columbus on his second voyage, 1 49^4. They were then inhabited, 
and Santa Cruz was the moat northern island in which the Caribbees 
had established themselves ; but towards the end of the lUth century 
no inhabitants woro found on them. In tho 17th century these islands 
became the resort of buccaneers ; sotne Dutch buccaneers began to 
settlo Tortola in 1648, but were expelled from tho island by tho 
English in 1666, and bIdcc that time the inland has always bom iti 
their possession. The island of St. Thomas was settled by the Danes 
in 1672 ; and a few years later tho Danes also possessod themselves of 
St. Juhn.^ These islands were taken by the British in 1801, but were 
restored in tho following year. Tliey surrendered to the English in 
1807, and continued in their hands till 1815, when they wore again 
restored to the Danes. The British islands are under tho authority of 
the governor of St. Kitts, but they have a separate legislative assem- 
bly, which meets at Road Town. The Danish islands are under tho 
care of the Danish governor residing at Christianstadt ; and the 
Spanish islands aro dopcudencies of Puekto Rico. 

VIRGINIA, one of tho Uni tod States of North America, extends 
between 36” 30' and 39” 43’ N. lat. (with the exception of a loug 
narrow slip of land which extends between Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
River as far north as 40° 38’ N. lat.), 75” 15' and 83” 30’ W. long. 
It is bounded E. by tho Atlantic Ocean and the Potomac River, which 
separates it from the state of Maryland and tho district of Columbia ; 
N.E. by Maryland; N. by PentiHylvauia ; N.W. by Ohio; W. by 
Kuiitncky; S.W. by Teiiiieasco ; and S. by North Carolina. 'J'he area 
is 61,352 square miles. Tho population in 1850 was 1,421,661, of 
whom .54,333 wciv. free coloured persons, .and 472,528 slaves : tho 
deiiHity of population was 23*17 to the square mile. The federal 
Foprosontativc population in 18.50 was 1,232,649, in which number 
three-liftba of the elaves are included. This, according to the present 
mtio of rcprcHcntation, entitles the state to send 13 members to 
Ctiiigress. To tho Senate, like each of tho other states, Virginia sends 
two members. 

i<ca-Coast . — From tbo northern extr .unity of the Currituck Sound, 
which is iucludod within the boundary of Virginia, to Cape Henry, 
about 30 miles, is an unbroken line of low shelving sandy shore. From 
Cape Henry, wliich is a low sand-hill, it is about 12 miles to Cape 
Charles ; and betwoen these two capes is the entrance of Chesapeoko 
Bay, whicii extends inland about 180 miles. Chesapoako Bay is de- 
scribed under l\[AnYi.AND, to wliieh state the greater part of it belongs. 
From l^ipe Henry to Windmill Point, a distance of about 45 miles, 
tins coast of Virginia presents a succession of projecting headlands, 
inclosing many bays, somo of which extend far inland, and preserve a 
considurablo width and depth to a distanue of from 20 to 50 miles from 
the .'^ea. These larger bays arc the rostuarios of rivers, and admit largo 
vessels, so as to constitute good harbours. Tho smaller bays are 
formed by iudoiitatious of the shores, and mo^st of them have safe 
anchoiMge for coasting vessels. I'he headlands between the bays liuve 
low nud frequently swampy shores, but at some distance from them 
the country rises from 15 to 20 feet. Th.at j»art of Virginia which 
lies cjisl of Clienapeaku Bay, niid is called the * Eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia/ i.s skirted on tbo side of the Atlantic by a number of low sandy 
islands, which towards tho north form one row, but towards Cajia 
Charles two or three parallel rows. TJioy are inhabited by a few 
Jishernic'ii, and the straits which sep.aratci tliesc islands from ono 
another aflbrd some passages for small coasting Vessels. Tho coast 
oppo.site these islands supplies shelter and good anoliorage, and that on 
the side of Chesapo.ake Day has some good harbours for small vessels. 

Surface, Soil, (Jlimatc, Agric\Utiu\d Productions . — -Nearly one-half of 
the surface of Virginia is moiintaiuous. The Appalachian or Alleghany 
Mountains run through it obliquely from south-west to north-east, 
spreading along the southern boundary over tho western, and towards 
the north over the central, districts of the state. From the eastern 
base of this niouiitaiu region there extends to the shores of the Atlantic 
and of Chesapeake Day a plain known as the Atlantic Slope, which 
along tho shores of the sea is a low undulating plain, and at the back 
of it a higher hilly country, which roaches to the Blue Ridge. These 
two plains constitute the maritime and the higher slope of the Atlantic, 
That portion of Virginia which lies to the north-w'CHt of the mountain 
region, between it' and the rivers Ohio and Big Sandy, is much more 
hilly than the eastern plain, and may be called the hilly region of the 
Ohio and of tho Kanawha. I'he following table exhibits a rough esti- 
mate in square miles of the respective aicas of the.sj four regions : — 

1. Maritime or Lower Slope of the Atlantic . • 8,000 

2. Hilly or Upper Slope of the Atlantic . . . 17,000 

3. Mountain Region of the Appa1achi:iu3 . • . 26,300 

4. Hilly Region of tho Ohio and Kauawha • • • 10,000 
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1. The Maritime Slope of the Atlaniic comprelienda also the eastern 
shoro of Virginia, or that part which lies east of Chesapeake Ray. 
This country conHists of a tongue of land about 70 miles long and 10 
miles in width, the islands included, but without them only 7 miles 
across. Along the shore is a sterile tract mostly cf>verod with low 
sand-hills or swamps, and about half a mile wide ; the interior is a ' 
level fiat country, with a light sandy soil resting on clay. The prin- 
cipal crops arc maiase and oats, but wheat, cotton, peas, beaus, and 
potatoes are also grown. There are good orchards, in which the fig- 
trees and pomegranate-treus attain a large size, and yield iibandant 
fruit, i^io palma-ciiristi, from which the castor-oil is obtained, is 
cultivated to a considerable extent. 

Of the Maritime Region west of Chesapeake H-iy, the south-eastern 
portion is a flat country which rises imperceptibly towards the south. 
The soil is a mixture of sand and cla^^ but less fertile than the eastern 
shore ; its productions are the same. On some low tracts near the 
Dismal Swamp rice is grown, and this is the most northern point 
where that grain is cultivated on the Atlantic shore of the Onited 
States. The Dismal Swamp extends into Nouin Carolii^a. From 
the forests at the southern ]>art of the Swarn[) a large quantity of 
lumber is obtained. Near the centre of the Swamp, in Virginia, is 
Lake Drummond, which extends about 7 miles in every direction, 
and varies in depth from 10 to 20 feet. The rotnainder of the Mari- 
time Region has a somewhat undulating surface, which towards the 
western limits of the region is diversified with hills. The i^oil is 
alluvial, but thin and poor. Some of the higher tracts are neai'ly 
destitute of vegetation and barren, and others are covered with forests 
of stunted pines, from which tar, pitch, and rosin are extracted. The 
bottoms of the rivers liave a deeper and richer soil, and produce good 
crops. Wheat is not much cultivated, hut maize, oats, potatoes, aTid 
sweet potatoes arc extensively grown ; tobacco is also cultivated. The 
orchards yield apples, pears, cherries, quinces, nectarines, apricots, 
almouda, plums, pomegranates, figs, peaches, and mulberries. 

The climate of this low region, if compared with that of low 
countries on the coat of the Atlantic, is distinguished by groat and 
sudden changes, which occur at all seasons except Dctohcr and 
Noveruher. The winters arc much colder than in any part of Furopc 
south of the Alps, and also more severe than in the low countries 
north of the Alps. Frosts arc frequent, and sometimes v<*ry severe, 
but generally of short duration. During July and August the heat is 
very great, tho thermometer rising almost every yeai* to 90“, mid 
sometimes to 96* and 08*. Tho mean annual tcmpemtiire is 56*. 
Though tho number of rainy days is less in < his region than in Kuglaud, 
tho mean annual quantity of rain is much greater. Tlio prevailing 
wind all the year round is the south-west; but in autumn and winter 
the wind blows from all quarters except the south, and southerly 
winds are at all seasons very rare. The change of the wind produces 
sudden changf3S in the temperature. Jellcrson states that the ther- 
momeler has descended 45 degrees in thirteen hours, from 92* to 47*, 
in consoqueuoc of a change of the wind. 

2. The Ujtjfcr Slttjic of (he Atlantic from the westeru limit 

of the Maritime Slope to the Rliio Ridge. From tho base of tho ridgo 
the country descends to tho falls of the rivers in an inclined plane. 
Whore the falls occur, a ledge of rocks extends across tlie state, rising 
from 100 to 200 feet above their base, which iii most places is about 
100 feet above the sca-lcvel. The surface of this region presents only 
a comparatively small number of liills, from *300 to 500 feet high ; it 
geui rally extends in undulating plains, which in many places have a 
gentle acclivity, but in others arc broken and uneven, and between 
these plains arc the deeper dojire.^sions, in which the rivers run. Tlic 
hills are generally not steep, but the soil is soiui tiinos rocky, and not 
lit for cultivation. They are mostly ovcrgrowji with ash, bccch, elm, 
hickory, chestnut, oak, and hemlock. The soil of the higher grounds 
between the bottoms of the rivers is sandy, but has in general a mode- 
rate degree of fertility. The cultivated tracts j’ield moderate crops of 
wdieat, maize, tobacco, and oats, and also rye and buckwheat. TJie 
orchards are extensive, and all the trees mentioned in tho foregoing 
region succeed, except pomegranates and almonds. The forests, which 
still cover a considerable part of tho surface, are comprised of oak, 
hickory, gum, maple, logwood, and espechiliy yellow i>ino. The bot- 
toms along the watercourses are extensive along the large rivers : that 
of the James River is in general from two to three miles wide, and 
extends from Richmond to Dynchburg, 125 miles. Their soil is gone- 
rally excellent, and produces good crops of wheat, maizo, and oats, 
and the best sort of tobacco, which is extensively cultivated. Nearly 
all the cotton exported from Virginia is from tliis district. Tho hills 
which are dispersed oyer this region are mostly isolated and irregular ; 
but there extends over the whole width of the state a series of hills 
and short ranges, nearly in a parallel lino with the Blue Ridge, and at 
a distance of from 15 to 30 miles east of it. North of James River, 
which for more than 30 miles flows along its eastern base, this hilly 
tract is called the South-West Mountain ; but towards tho northern 
extremity it is called the Bull Run and Kittoctan Mountains. This 
chain rises from 800 to 1200 feet abovo the sea-level. The hills are 
covered with forests of oak, hickory, green maple, wdixte and yellow 
)ioplar, black and white walnut^ ash, sassafras, dogw'ood, chestnut, and 
chestnut-oak. The long valley which extends between these hills and 
t*ie Blue Ruuge is in general hilly ; for several offsets of the Blue 


Ridgo advance into it from 5 to 10 miles from the range, and it also 
contains many isolated hills. The soil generally consists of a good 
mould lying on a substratum of red clay, lu the northern district it 
is lighter, and contains a good proportion of sand or gravel. The 
principal objects of agriculture are maize, wheat, rye, oats, and petti- 
toes. lu tho southern districts much tobacco is grown, and hemp iu 
several places. Tho orchards yield apples, peaches, cherries, plums, 
quinces, and grapes. The general level of this valley is from 500 to 
700 feet above the sea, except towards tlio north, where it is lower. 
Tho mean annual temperature of this region is from three to six 
degrees lower than in the maritime region. 

3. The Mountain Itegion of the Appalachtane lies west of the upper 
region of tho Atlantic Slope. It is do.scribed generally under 
Allrcuany Mountains. It extends in a general north-cast direction, 
from tho sotilhcm boundary of the state along tlie Cumberland Moun- 
tains to the Greenbrier Uiclge, and along Laurel R:uige to Cheat River, 
which breaks through it near 39° 20' N. lat, and thence to Pennsyl- 
vania, where it goes by tho name of the Laurel Hills. The exteusivo 
n gion iiicloBod by this lino and the Rhio Ridge is widest iu tho southurn 
part ; between iho soiitliern boundary of tho state and 37* 2.5' N. hit. 
it extends 150 miles east and west, but north of that parallel it hardly 
ever exceeds or falls much short of 90 miles. The moat elevated 
points of this region are the peaks of which occur iu the Dhio 

llidgo near 37* N. lat, and whose highest sumniil is 4260 feet 
abovo the sea, and the White Top Mountains, situated near tho place, 
where the three states of Virginia, North Caruliiui, and Tennessee ar(« 
contiguous, and whose higheiit summit is still more elevated, 'fhe.^'* 
huwcvi-r are single summits, which are not frequent in this mountain 
B 3 *siem, as the n])pcr edge.^ of the ri<]ges extend iu nearly straight 
lines, which at certain di-^tances, usually from eight to ten mih's, are 
broken by narrow depressions, through which gups tlie roads run. 
The general elevation of the ridges however seems to vary betwi-cn 
2.500 and 3000 feet, except toward.s the banks of the Potomac, where 
it sinks to between 1400 and 1000 feet above the sea. 

South of 37* N. lat. there are, beside.-s several smaller one s, iSur 
large parallel ridges, called, from west to cast, the Ciiniberlaiid Moiiii- 
taiiis. Clinch Mountains, Iron .Mountains, and the Blue Itiilge, whit:]i 
arc connected by tho Great Ahh Moun tains, and other traii-KVcrs-t 
ridges. This section of the iiiountaiii region appears to be more 
fivoured by nature than any other. It is well waten^d hy rivers of 
gentle ciuTout, and free from rapiils or otluu* impcdiinoubs to uavi.i'a- 
tion ; the valleys nrn rather wide, and tho soil is black and of the hcKt 
quality. Cultivation is successful ly carried on nearly to the uortlicrn 
oxtrciiiitics of the valleys ; the mountains inclosing wdiicli are stcejt. 
bub rilrnosl entirely covered with largo forest-trees, such a.s clu'.^tunt, 
beech, walnut, elm, black and white oak, maple, ash, poplar, and 
buck-eye. The inincipal articles of cultivation arc maize, w'heat, rye, 
oats, hemp, flax, and potatoes. The orchards are goueially planted 
with apple- and peach-trees and vines, this being one of the best grape 
countries in Virginia. On the mountains aro good pastures, and 
many horses, cattle, and hogs are reared. 

North-cast of this section lies that wdiich Is drained hy the Kanawha, 
It is also traversed by four larger ridges, of which the two mo.^t 
southern jirescrvc the names of the Blue Ridgo ami Iron Mountains; 
but the continuation of the Clinch Mountains is calleil Walker s Moun- 
tains west of the Kanawha, and Peter's Mountains east of that vivov. 
The most northern ridgo i.s called Groat Flat Top, and is connected 
with tho Great Ass Mountains. A transverse ridge runiiiiig ne.arly 
due north and south, near 80* Jo' W, long., connects Peters Moun- 
tains with tho Iron Jldouutiuiis, and these with the iiltio Ridgo. Thi-^ 
section probably the moat ehfvated part of tho mountain syst..*n) 
south of the Potomac : where tho Kanawha is joined by the Green- 
brier River its surface is 1333 feet above the sea. The river runs 
sometimes fur many miles between high rocks rising almost p($rpeii- 
diculai'ly fi-oin tho wutt?r s edge. Jn other places level tracts, hanlly 
ever half a mile wide, but of some extent, are found near tho banks; 
but they do not constitute what is called a river bottom, being many 
feet clovatod above its level iu tho time of the freshets. These arc 
the only tracts which aro fit for cultivation, and on which considerable 
quantities of luaizi^, pohitoos, hemp, and flax aro I'aised. Tho inoim' 
^ins are generally covered with tali trees. 

All the waters uollectod in the two sections already described run 
oil' to tho Ohio by the Tennessee and Great JCanawlia rivers, but farther 
north the greater part of the drainage flows into the rivers which fall 
into the Atlautic. The watershed between those rivers and those 
which j*un to the Ohio is formed by a coutiuuaus ridge, which on tbe 
banks of tbe Kanawha is called Peter's Mountain, but farther noHli 
is known as the Alleghany Mountains. The wide space east of the 
Alleghany Mountains and west of the Blue Ridgo is traversed in all it*') 
length by a chain known os the North Mountain, or Great Kittatiouy 
Chain. The western district.^ of this section are traversed by numer- 
ous ridges rising from 1000 to 1200 feet abovo the sea, but between 
them along the large rivers are valleys from one to two miles wU^* 
where maize, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, flax, and 
hemp are grown. They are however bettor adapted for pasture ; auu 
live stock, with butter and wool, constitute the principal artioles 
tho market. Those parts of this section which aro contiguous to the 
Blue Ridge Lave wider valleys and on equidly good soil, which pro- 
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duces abundniit crops of maize, ^heat, and tobacco. There are also 
extensive orchards, which produce apples and peaches of ($ood quality. 

The nortbcni section of this mountaiu region, or that which lies 
Within the basin of the roioninc iu Virginia, is divided by the Kitta- 
tinuy Chain into two natural divisions, which gradually lf>wtr as tiioy 
proceed from south to north. Nearly the whole of that division of it 
which is inclosed by the Blue Uidge on the east and the Kittabinuy 
(Jhain on the west, is drained hy the Shennndoiih and its allluen't& 
Jt is comparatively level ; and the soil is in most parts stony, but, 
consisting almost entirely of limestone, it is generally lit for cultiva- 
tion. and on the river bottoms it exhibits a consiilerablo dogi'eo of 
fertility. 'J'ho crops of wheat, rye, maize, and oats ore tolerably 
obuuduut. But as the colder cliniuto of this region favours the growth 
of grasses, the inhabitants pay more atteution to the dairies and rear- 
ing of domestic animals. North of the plain of 8tauuton the true 
character of the Alleghariics reappears. Between iliS*’ JJO' and Jt*.)"* 10' 
X. lat. the whtjle space between the two principal ranges is iillc<l up 
Ity several elevated ridges, witli their intervening valleys. These 
ridges rise us high as the Blue Kidge and run parallel to it. The 
valleys coiLtaiii the best desuripilou of liniestuno-hmd, and are from 
tivi; to three milos wide. They produce the same articles as are 
grown in the plain of Stauuton, and eultivutiou extends at some places 
ovi-r the lower declivities of the Blue Kidge, but the ridges west of it 
are unfit for ciiltivatiou. The low tracts along the rivers are very 
fertile, but mostly used as grass lands, for here too the rearing of 
latilc is inure ]»rofitablo than the cidtivaiion of grain. 'Phe mountains 
arc mostly covered with oak, ]>ino, hickory, and chestnut. 'Plie iiif>tiu- 
tiiiij ri'lgca which tra verse tlin eenlral basin of the Sliciiaiidoah extend 
northward to the banks of the rotomac, wliere they spread over the 
western districts, wddeh contain only narrow valleys betw-t tm high 
rid;'f’s, BO tlmt this tract is better adapted for pasture tliim cultivation, 
t'i'ii :is the space between these ridges and the Blue Kidge widens 
considerably north of 159' 10' X. lat., a ]ilain occurs here, wliich 
fxUauls to the banks of the Potomac. Its surface is uneven and in 
^•)uto ]iarts hilly, but the slopes of the hills are not too sleep for culti- 
vation, and the soil is rather fertile, being what is called linicKtoiie- 
l.'ind of the best description. Wheat, rye, m'lizi^, ami tobacco are 
txti iisivrjy grown. Tho cultivation of grasses is also carried on t<i 
i^iinie extent, and the orchards arc numerous. This tract is considered 
the inodt fertile in Virginia, and is very piqiuhMis. 

Th(! basin of the Hiqua* rotoiiiae, oi* tlio country between the 
Kittatiouy Chain on tho west and the Alleghany Mountains (»u the 
cast, may he considt'red ns a terrace considerably elevated above the 
hafiin of the Slieiiuiidoali. Its Biu'fatse is very elevated ; and it is 
traversed longitudinally by sovoral ridges, which leave only narrow 
vallcyfS between them. 'J'lie soil of the valle 3 ’.s is cither jioor or of 
indiliereiit quality, except a fine tract of bottom ground on the south 
liranch of tlie Potomac. As the climate is cold the crops do not 
always succinal, aurl therefore tlic inhabitants have turned their atten- 
tion more to tlic rearing and fattening of cattle and keeping of other 
domestic animals, especially sheej). But in the coiintiy which 
sippruac.hcs tho north hraiicli of the Potomac cultivation is more 
attended to. The grains, oxe(jj)t maize, W’ith flax and hemp, are ciilLi- 
vsiteil. Fruit-trees arc sc,'iice, 'witli the exception of :i]qdes and 
cherries. Vegetables are extensively grown. Tbo low’ lands and tho 
.'lopes of the moiintiiin.s are still to a groat extent covcTOd with forests. 
On till! to]» of tho iiioiiiitains ami more olcv.'ited portions of the 
slopc.s arc cedar.*^, and pilch, spruce, and white pines; in some places 
the.?c trec.'i have attained their full growth, hut iu others they are 
i^tuiiled. Tlie less elevated grounds jirc overgrown with oak, beech, 
clin, black w.’dnnt, and hickory ; and on the low grounds along tho 
hanks of the livt-rs, ‘which are .subject to he iiiiindated during the 
freshets, the woods consist mostly of sycamore trees, ]>lan(!*trce.s, and 
red or water maple. 

The ]irincipal articles which are cultivated iu the region wc -t of the 
Alleghutiy Muiiiitaius, are maize, oats, and buckwheat; cattle are 
rather numerous. Tho eastern ])ortion is an elevated tableland, 
whoso surfaco is distinguished by exteiislvo prairies; it is drained by 
live or six small rivers, which by their union form Cheat Kiver, an 
upper branch of the Muiioiignhcla. Nniiierous lierds of cattlo find 
]'a.stiiro oil these natural ziieadows. The western district, or that 
'vliioh lies contiguous to the Liurel Kidge. is a valley, called Tygait’s 
G alley. It is about oO miles long and 2 miles wide, ]»osseases a fertile 
Boil, and is wtdl settled. It piuduces maize, wheat, rye, oats, ami 
Kcvernl vegetables in abundance ; clover ami utlier gra''S 0 .s are exteii- 
sively grown, and cattle are numerous. The mountains surrounding 
tile valley are well stocked with fine tiiriber — oak, poplar, cherry, pine, 
fir, red cedar, &c. 

Tho climate necessarily varies greatly in a mountain iTgion, which 
in some parts rises to 3000 feet above the sea, and in others lianlly 
attains an elevation of 300 foot. The winters are more .‘^cvero than 
in the countries east of tho Blue Kidge, and they generally' hist three 
nionths without interrujitioii. Tho virgetation on tlic east side of the 
ffiue Kidge is usually tw’o weeks earlier tlian on tho west side ; but 
f^he air is never so hot on the west side as to dry up the grass iliiring 
the Bummer mouths ; droughts however occiisioually occur. 

4. T/tc JIUly liegion of the Ohio and Kanawha comju’ehends tho 
north-western portion of the state, or that which is inclosed by the 
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north-west limit of the mountain region, the Sandy Kiver tho 
Ohio, and the boundary of Pennsylvania. The most southem poi*tioii 
of this region is tho moat elevated, which is north of it, by a lino 
commencing on the banks of the Big Sandy Kiver, where that stream 
is cut by SS*" N. lat, and running thence to a point ou the Great 
Kanawha Kiver a little above the salt-works, whence it continues iu 
tho same direction to the salt-works on tho Little Riiuawha, where 
it turns eastward. The whole country consists of high masses of 
rocks, which generally rise to the elevaticn of mountain ridges, which 
are united to the western edge of the Mountain Region at right, 
angles, as they generally cxtnffd from south-east to north-west. There 
are no bottoms along the river-courses, except a few sinall tractK 
hardly a quarter of a mile wide. The rocks, which are generally con- 
tiguous to the baiikH, rise to fiOO feet aii.l moro, and iu many places 
with a nearly pc^rpendicular acclivity. Where the acclivity is not too 
steep the mountains are covered with soil, and along tho watercourses 
overgrown with buBhe.s ; but in many parts tho rocks are bare. At 
some distance from the watercourses tho high grounds present a hilly 
surfacre, usually covered w’ith low bushes or stunted trees. There 
are only a few tracts of moderate extent, ou which maize, oats, and 
potatoes are grown ; and the pastures which the higher grounds alibrd 
are too poor for cattle. The inhabitants obtain their livelihood partly 
by taking lumber to the lower country. 

The remainder of this ragiou is only hilly, with the exception of 
the north-eastern country, where some short ranges of mountains 
occur. Tho hills rise from 300 to 500 feet above the river bottoms, 
generally with a gentle acclivity, though in many places they are 
steep. Thes bottoms differ in width, fi’om a quarter of a mile to 
upwards of two miles. Tlie least fertihi part is the tract which lies 
bt'tweeii tho Big Sandy Kivei* slid the Great Kanawha, where the 
hills which form tho Jiighcr ground.^ betweeu tho rivers consist of 
saiid.stoiie, riso with a stoej) acolivity, and liave fiat tops covered with 
low biiBhos. Tliey are not cultivated, and not even available as ]>aBturo- 
groiiiid for sheep. In tho drprcBKioti.H betweeu tho hills the soil is also 
jioor, Tlio bottom of tho Groat Kanawha has many very fertile tracts, 
and ill gononil it yields gofxl crops of maize, wheat, rye, oats, and 
]i<}tatocs. The hills which inclose the bottoms of tliis river and those 
of its itflliicuts contain large trees, e-'pecially lime, hickory, sugar- 
maple, laurel, hemlock, and i^Liiiiacli : the suiiiuch attains here tho 
lieiglit of a stately tree. North of the Groat JCaiiawha tho country 
improves. It is still hilly, but the slopes of tho hills arc not so stcej), 
and the soil is more fertile. Tho liigher grounds arc overgn>wii with 
iroe.s or bushes. The best )iortion of this region is tho ba.Hiu of tht^ 
IMonongahola. Tlioitgh the river-bottoms are not so wide as those of 
tho Ohio or Great Kana%vha, they are very f^ rtilo, and produce abund- 
ant crops of wheat, maize, lyr*, oats, potatoes, and vogotables. In some 
places the liigher grounds ri.se into mountalLis. In general the hills 
on the higher ground, though brokon, have a good soil, which [pro- 
duces maize, rye, and oats. Tlie liigher grounds between tho Laurel 
Chain and Chestuiit Kidge are destitute of trees, but in summer they 
are covered with grass ; the cultivated tracts are not very iiuiiieruus. 
The most iiortht‘ni part of Virginia, or that narrow tract which lie-s 
between the western boundary-line of iVnnsylvaiiia and the Oliio, 
rc.semhies the countries ou the bank-s of tlie Monongahela, being much 
broken, but etpially fertdt?. 

H yd wgrajdty. Communications, — Virginia lias numerous navigable 
rivers. They all originate within the Mountain Kegiou or on the 
ranges which form the eilges of that region. The greater number run 
cast and south-east, and flow into the Atlantic. The others flow 
north or north-west into the Ohio. 

The PolomaCf from its source to its montli, forms the boundary 
between Maryland and Virginia, and will bo found describotl under 
Mauvla.\j». As thoro meiitiuucd, ships of the line u.seeiid it to the 
AViushiiigton navy yard, and large boats to Harper’s Ferry, where tho 
river breaks through tho Blue Kidge. Its principal tributary in Vir- 
ginia i.s the ShetMuduaJi, which rises near JJS" N. lat., and drains 
nearly the whole of the Mountain Uegioii north of that parallel ami 
between the Kittatiniiy Chuiu and the Blue Kidge. It flows 130 miles 
before it joins the Botuniac. 

Tho Jiappahannoc risers on the eastern declivity of tho Blue Kidge, 
with two branches called tho lledguinau and Kapid Ann, which unite 
iiftiT a course of about 50 niilcB. After tlie union of tbeso stroams 
tlio river becomes navigable, but 10 miles farther down it has Bomo 
falls, and a short distance below them it meets the tide-water at 
Fredericksburg, up to which place vessels of 140 tons can ascend. In 
approac^hing tho sea it widens to a narrow bay, which at its lower 
extremity is about 2 milos across. Its course is aliout 100 miles. 

York Uiv&' originates iu the south-east mountains, witli two branches, 
the l*amuukuy and Mattapouy, each above 100 miles long. By their 
union tho York Kiver is formed, which is an wstuary from one to three 
miles across. After a course of 35 miles it falls into (Jhesapoake Bay. 
I'he largest ships asoend to Vorktowu, 12 miles from the sea, whore it 
forms an excellent harbour. Up to the union of its two brunches it 
has a depth of 3 fathoms, and iidmit-s coasting-vessels. The Paniun- 
key Olid the Matta2)oiiy are navigable by boats for 70 and 50 miles 
respectively. 

The James Hirer is the principal river belonging wholly to Yiiginio. 
It rises in the Alleghany Moiiutoins with several brunches, of which 
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JaduoD^B River and Cow-Pasture River are tlie chief. The James 
River thus formed ruoa with great rapidity southward between high 
moantaiDB, and tuma to the east above Pattonabuzg, at which place it 
iB 806 feet above the sea-level, and begins to be navigated. ^ It iiasaea 
through the Blue Ridge at the Balcony Falls, which are avoided by a 
canal about eiz miles long which runs parallel to the river. At Lynch- 
burg the level of the river is 500 feet above the sea. Below Lynch- 
burg it tiims to the north-east and runs with groat rapidity, but is 
navigable. Above Scotsville it piisaes the south-east mouniaius, and 
nt that fdaoe its level is only 255 feet above high water-mark, and at 
Columbia, nt the mouth of the Uivanni^ only 178 feet. Lower down 
the current of the river is gentle until it approaches the falls above 
Kichmoiid, whore it dosceuds 80 feet within 6 miles, and immediately 
below the falls it meets the tide-water. A canal connects the tide- 
water below and tho navigable water above tho falls. Below the falls 
the river gradually widens and asBumes tho features of a bay, and 
after a course of 00 miles farther it merges iu Chesapeake Bay. The 
wide expanse of its mouth, known as the Hampton Roads, affords a 
harbour for vessels of any size, but it is not safe in winter. Ships of 
tho line can ascend luore than 20 miles above Hampton Roads; 
vessels of 250 tens sail up to Warwick ; and of 125 tons to Rockets, a 
mile below Richmond. Tho whole length of Janies River is about 
500 miles. The largest of its afilucnts is the Appomatto.t, which rises 
at the base of the South-East Mountains, and runs about l.'iO miles ; 
vesBula drawing 7 feet water oaii ascend to Petersburg, 20 miles above 
its confluence with the James, and the navigation is continued above 
the falls there by the Upper Appomattox Canal. Two others of the 
affluents of James River are navigable : the Jiivanna, which joins it 
from the north, wliich by a canal is made navigable to Pirrous, within 
one mile and a quarter of Charlottesville ; and Williit JCiva', which 
joins the James from the south a few miles below tlie embouchure 
of the Rivaiina, and is navigable for 20 miles from its mouth. 

Nansemond ifiVer, which flows only 15 miles and falls into Hnmptoii 
Roads, is navigable for vessels of 100 tons as fur as Suffolk, 10 miles 
from its mouth. 

Tho Nottoway and Ncticmn rivers drain a largo part of the country 
south of the James River, eacli of thorn running about 100 miles, nud 
uniting, after liaviug entered North Carolina, to form tlio Chowan 

Tho upper course of the Itoanoke lies within Virginia. [(Lvuolina, 
North.] It is navigable in Virginia below Moiiroo. Its largest 
afllueut, the />an, belongs almost entirely to V irginia ; it drains the 
most southern portion of the AUautic Slope, aud is navigable for boats 
as far as Danville. 

The Oliio divides Virginia from tho state of Ohio, having between 
these two Btutes a course of 855 miles. It is navigaVile all this distance 
for steaiuors of light draught. [ M issrsRii* ri Rive ii.] The Monovyahda, 
one of the |irmcipal branches of the Ohio, is also noticed under 
MissiBsirri Riveu. It is formed by throe rivers. Cheat River, Tygart’s 
Valley River, and AVest Fork, which rise iu tlie Alleghany Mountains, 
.and though not of much use for navigation, arc of gnait value for the 
abundant water-power which they fiimish. The Moiioiigahela affords 
an easy navigation for stcani -boats as far as Morgantown, about 10 
miles from the boiiuduiy of rcnnsylvaula. The J/Ullc Kanawha^ 
which joins tho Ohio ut Parkei'sbuiig, runs more than 100 miles, aud 
with its principal affluent, Hughes River, is much used for briiigiug 
down lumber, Ac. The Great Kanawha rises beyond Virgiubi, in the 
valley inclosed by the Blue Ridgo and the Iron Mountains ; it traverses 
the mountain region by a course of 120 miles, aud is swelled by tho 
confluence of its great brunch, tlie Greenbrier River. After it leaves 
tho mountain region its rapidity is so great that as far down iis the 
mouth of Guuley River the stream flows between high rocks with such 
force QA to render crossing it very liazardous. Two miles below that 
place are the Groat FalL, a fine cataract of 22 feet over a natural dam 
of rocks which Bproads irregularly across Us bed. Below this place it 
becomes navigable, and from Charleston, 60 miles above its coufluenco 
with the Ohio, it is navigable for large Bieam-boats. Its affluents, the 
bilk River, which joins it at Charleston, and the Coal River, which joins 
it 12 miles low* r down, are navigable during freshets for n considerable 
distance. The Guyandotto and the Big Sandy River, both of which 
flow above 100 miles, are chiefly valuable for their immense water- 
power. 

The most southern portion of the mountain region is drained by 
several rivers, which by their junction, which takes place in the state of 
TcuneBBee, form tho Tennessee River. Those rivers are calliul, from east 
to west^ Hols ton, Clinch, and Powell's. They ai’O the only rivers that 
drain the mountain region which arc navigable iu their uutiirul state. 

The canals of Virginia are very impoi-tant and costly works. They 
arc — the Alexandrian Canal, from Georgetown to Alexandria, 7\ miles ; 
James River and Kanawha Canal, which is completed from Rich- 
mond to Balcony Falls, 148 miles, but is eventually to be carried 
along tho vall^ of the Kanawha to the Ohio; Dismal Swamp Canal, 
from Deep Creek to Joyce's Creek, 23 miles; and 11 miles of branch 
canals; total 189} miles. 

The railways of this state are also on a very grand scale, being 
parts of tho great lines wliich extend from the Atlantic to the West, 
and are connected with all the main lines of tho ueighbouriug states. 
Ou tho let of January 1855 there wore in Yirginii^ 23 lines of railways 
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having 837 miles of road in operation ; and 1005 miles additional 
were in course of construction or projected. 

Oeoloffy, Mineralogy, dsc . — The geology of Virginia has engaged 
much attention, and been illustrated in the writings of many of tlie 
most eminent geologists of Europe and America. B^r far the larger 
part of it belongs to the Alleghany system, and is suffioiently desoribod 
under Alleqbany Mountains. Here it will be enough to say thnt 
eruptive and metamorphic rocks traverse the state in a north-east and 
south-west direction, corresponding with that of the Alleghany range - 
and consist of granites, syoDitos, porphyries, gneiss, traps, Ac. On 
tho west of these igneous rocks, fdao traversing the state in tho same 
direction, occur Lower Silurian strata, having a depth of 3000 foot 
and consisting of limestones and sauddtoucs. I'hese are skirted by a 
broader hand of Upp^r Silurian rocks, comprising three or four varie- 
ties of gray and blue limestones. Beyond these are bods of Dovoniau 
rocks, couHisting of liiueHtoncs crowned by - vast beds of very thick 
old rod -sandstones. West of the Devonian rocks wo come upon the 
Carboniferous formation. Tho lower carboniferous strata occupy only 
a nan*ow bolt, and are chiefly represented by x*tid schist and siliceous 
conglomenites. But the upper carboniferous or coal-measures occupy 
the wholo western side of the state, and form a portion of the grout 
coal-basin of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. New Red-sandstone 
occurs iu small basins, whose general direction is parallel to tho dislo- 
cation of tho Allcghanics. Strata of lias also occur iu a band of from 
10 to 12 miles wide, and about 50 miles long, oxtondiiig from Uich- 
moud to tho neighbourhood of Washington ; they arc iuclosnd in a 
deep and xiiirrow granitic furrow, and consist ‘'of a co^u’se-grainud 
sands tone, formed from the decomposition of tho surrounding granite, 
a spocicB of uiicaceouH schist, often very clayey, and passing into 
black slate ; and lastly, bods of coal placed cliiefly at tlie lower part 
of the formation, 40 or 50 foot iu thickness." Tho whole eastern sido 
of the statu consists of Eoccuo nud Posl-eoccuo strata. The pout- 
eocene strata have a profusion of characteristic fossils, and Sir Churlcg 
Lycll iLBsimilates them iu age to the English erng aud the fuluiis of 
Toiiroino. 

Virginia is extremely rich in minerals. In the Upper Atlantic 
Slope, gold, iron, black-lead, copper, and limestone are found. Gold 
is found in a wdde tract soiith of l^Vuderioksburg, and e.\tendiiig 
parallel to the Blue Ridge, into North Carolina and Georgia : a con- 
sidcmble quantity has been obttiiiie.d. Bituminous coal is found and 
extensively worked in the neighbourhood of Richmond, along the 
James and Appomattox rivetv, at Wheeling on tho Ohio, ou the 
Kanawha, on tho borders of I'enusylvauia, and at several other places. 
Anthracite is obtained in tho valhiy of the Potomac and elsowhure. 
In all there Inive been iraotd live tiers of coal-sonms, with uii 
average ihlckuess of from 80 to 35 feet; and buds not directly con- 
nected with these occur elsewhere. Jron-oro is abundant along the 
base of tho Blue Ridge, and hi the moiintatn region iron-ore of very 
good qindity occurs. Lead-mines arc worked in the Iron MouiibiiiiiK. 
This region abounds also iu limestone, sandstone, slate, gypsum, and 
other useful minerals. The country west of the Alleghany MountuiiLs 
is richer in minerals than tlie other parts of the state. iiesiduA 
abundance of bituniiiious coal and iron-ore, buds of limestone iiru 
exteusivoly distributed, and the cavcrzis, which arc of frequent occur- 
rence in tho limestone rocks, furnish large quantities of nitre. Thu 
region west of the Blue Riilgc coutaiiis several hot-sj>i‘iiigs and other 
medicinal s]>riugH, which uro resorted to by invalids, and tho iuhahit- 
ants of tho lower countries on tho Atlantic, during the summer hcatu. 
Salt-sx>riugs are veiy numerous, and suit is tmule in suiliciont quan- 
tities to furnish with this article most of tho countries west of tli» 
Ajipalachian Mountains. 

Tlic climate, soil, and agricultural productions have been iilrc:idy 
noticed in describing tho several geugriqihical regions of tho slate. 
It will be enough to say here, by way of summary, that Virginia 
is one of the largest wheat-growing states of tiio Union; raiding 
very large quantities of maize, oat;*, barley, and rye, and a cousidur- 
ablo qui'uitity of buckwheat. Very large crops of common and of 
sweet potatoes arc also grown. Of tobacco, a larger quantity is grown 
than ill any other statu, though Kentucky has nearly reached tu a 
level with it. The quantity grown iu Virginia in 1850 was 
56,803,227 lbs. Cotton is grown pretty largely iu those puna which 
oro suited to its culture. A little rice is raised. Of hemp a larger 
quantity was returned in 1850 than iu any other state, but the rutiirna 
of hemp arc known to have been very inaccurate. Of flax, tho only 
state which grows a lai'gcr quantity is Kentucky. A cousidoruhlo 
quantity of maple-sugar is made. Tho forest.^, uiid the kinds of ti'oc.s 
which grow in them, liave beou already noticed. The timber is ot 
excellent quality in tho mountain regions and in great abundance, 
but the cost of carriage interferes with its extensive export. A large 
quantity of lumber is liowovcr sent down the rivers annually. 

Virginia ranks among the {irincipal grazing states of the Union. 
It poBsesscB a very large number of horses, horuod-cattlo, slieoxi, and 
swine, liicroased attention lias been ]iaid of late years to tho breeda, 
and tho stock has been greatly improved. A large amount of wool 
of good quality is unimully clipped. Buttor is made to a great extent, 
also a good deal of cheese. 

Wild animals are now rare on tho oast sido of the mountains, but 
they are not uncommon in the western distriots. The most oommou 
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riro bean, wolves, deer, tho raooon, squirrel, and oposaum. The 
i irfresfc of the wild birds is the wild turkey, which is still met with 
in the western districts and in the Blue Ridge. There are nlHo several 
Idiids of water-fowl, among which are the canvass-back duck of the 
Potomac, and the sora, or American ortolan. Other remarkable birds 
are tiie turkey-buzzard, the mocking-bird, the red-bird, and the 
iinmtning-bird. Partridges and quails, as they ai*e called, are common. 
Ml tho rivers abound in fish in the lowor part of tholr course ; in tho 
rivers which fall into the Ohio are several kinds which are not found 
ill Europe, as the block porch, tho grennel, tho blue cat, tho buffalo, 
:inil the salmon-pike. Tliero is also the soft-shell turtle, which snr- 
ill flavour tho fine green-fat turtle. Oysters, lobsters, and 
ndior soell-flsh ore abundant on the coast. Bees are reared to a 
coiiHulerablo extent. 

Manitfaciwcs, Commerce, <£•<?. — Virginia has consideralilo manu- 
facturcB. In 1850 nearly 30,000 persons wore employed in manu- 
ricturcB, mining, and muchauic arts, without including slaves, who 
arc extensively employed in the tobacco mauiifiictorics, &c. Tho 
rotton manufacture cinfdoyed about 3000 porsnns ; the iron manu- 
facture upwards of 3000 ; tho woollen nearly 700; tho salt 1300 ; and 
tlicre are very important tobacco manufactories, extensive flour-mills, 
iiurnoruiis tanneries, breweries, distillcrios, machine shops, manu- 
1‘iictoricB of hardware and cutlery, carriages, hanioss, &c. 

In its foreign commerce Virginia has declined, and now ranks 
.’iinong the loss important commercial states ; u largo proportion of 
its products is now exported through one or other of tho northern 
]iorts, and foreign merchaudlse ia received by tho same channel; but 
it carries on a very largo coasting trade. In the ye.ar ending June 30, 
isri:!. the exports amounted to 3.3()(),701 dollars; tho imjiorts to 
:’ir.).001 dollars, of which 255,303 dollars were carried in .\merican 
vessels. There were in tlie same year 40 vessels built in tho state of 
the.: ag! 4 ri*gato bnnleii of 6599 tons. Tho total shipping owned by 
till! state ill 1850 was 7*1, 071 tons. 

Divieiom, Townx, itsc . — ‘Virginia is divided into 137 counties, 69 in 
Il.-isterii and 68 in Westoru Virginia, lliehmoiid is tho political capital, 
iuid tlic largest town in the state. This and some of the other more 
iuiportant towns are noticed below ; the populatiun is that of 1850 : — 

I'iiehmoml, the capital, is beautifully situated on tho aseoiidiug slope 
of the left bank of James River, 130 iniles from tho entrance of 
<Mii sa}ioako Bay, and 122 miles S.S.IV. from Washington, in 37“ 32' 
N. laU, 77® 27' W. long. ; population 27,570. Tho ground on which 
the city is built is broken into several hills of diflerviit heights. Tho 
pliin of the city is regular, the ])rincijial streets running parallel to the 
rivor, which are called A Street, 11 Street, Ao., and crossed at right 
Mtjgles hy others, which are called First Street, Second Street, Ac. 
‘i'liu chief public building is the State-House, or (^apitol, a copy of 
the Miiison Carr('‘e of N lines, which is finely situated on tho brow of 
:i hill which overlooks the city. Jt contains a statue of (General 
VVa'-liingtou by lloiidon. Tlio city-hall ia a haudsoiue edifice; tlicre 
arc besides a govoriior's house, court hon.ie, and otiicr state and civic 
(luildingM, including a state penitentiary, a ]u)orliousc, and a female 
orjiliau asylum. There arc 25 churclies, some of them costly and 
liandsomc structures ; 3 colleges; numerous schools; u idiilosuphical 
iii.slituti<iii, Ac, The river flows over a channel <if granite, of which 
inatiM'ial there are inexhaustible quarries in tho vicinity of tho city. 
M' ithin a few miles of the city arc lai'gc beds of coal, and tlie falls of 
the river, which extend from op])Ohiio the city for nearly six miles, 
allbrd water-power to any extent 'I’licro are several flour-mills, two 
of them among tho largest in ilic world, and four cottoii-mills ; about 
^0 tobacco factories, ein]>loyiiig over 2500 blacks; iron rolling-mills; 
rniuion foundries ; nail-works ; machine shops ; paper-mills, Ac. Tho 
conimci'co consists chiefly in the exportation of tobacco uud flour, 
lour railways unite here. There are seven daily and several weekly 
newspapers. 

A texandrin, a city and port, on tho Potomac, 7 miles S. by W. fram 
M'ashington; population 8734. 'J’he city stands on high ground, con- 
tains some good buildings, and has a considerable commerce: ships 
of the largest size ascend to tlic town. 

Charlottesville, on a branch of Rivaima River, 81 miles W.N.W, from 
Riclimoiid : population about 2000. The town contains a coui't-housc, 
several churches, schools, Ac., but the place derives its chief iuipurl- 
ance from its connection with tho University of Virginia, wliich is 
about, a mile and a half distant from tho town. The buildings of 
the University occupy an oblong quadrangle about 500 feet long by 
i 50 feet wide. In the neigUbourhood of Charlottesville Montioollo, 
formerly Jctlerson’s residence, on the suminit of a hill about 500 feet 
almvo the Uivuiina. It commands a iiiagniflcciit view of the Blue 
Ritlge and tho surrounding country. 

l^rcdcricksburg, on tho right bank of the R.ippahannoc, 110 miles 
from tho mouth, and 66 miles N. from Richmond, population 4061, is 
a flourishing coniiiiercial town in a healthy aiul pleasant situation. 
It is near tho head of the navigation of the Rappuhuiinuc, up to which 
town vessels of ] 30 tons burdcni can ascend. There arc a court- 
house, a market-houses churches, banks, several factories, Ac. It 
exports annually a laige quantity qf corn, flour, tobacco, Ac. 

^ JIarpci'*a J^eri'g, at the confluence of the Shenandoah and Potomac 
rivers, where the united stream forces its way through tho Blue Ridge„ 
135 miles N. by W. frai^ iUphmoud : population 1747* There are 


here several factories, for which the rivers afford ample water-power ; 
but the chief establishment is a natioual armoury on a very huge 
for the manufacture of fire-arms, Ac. The Potomac is navigable ^ 
to the village, and a canal and railway pass the town. The river and 
mountain Bcenery hero is famous for its magnificence, and attracts 
a great number of tourists. 

Of James Town, where tho first colony was settled, and the chief seat 
of tho colonial government from 1607 till 1798, though once a large 
place, not a single house remains. 

Lexington is seated on the right bank of tho North River, a tributary 
of the James River, 156 miles \V. by N. from Richmond : population 
1743. It is chiefly noteworthy ns the seat of Washington College, 
which was founded and endowed by George Washington. It also 
contains a military institute, a court, Ac?. 

hynchharg, on the right bank of James Rivor, 20 miles below the 
Great Falls whore the river passes through the Bliio Ridge, and 120 
miles W.S.W. from Richmond: population, 8071. Lynchburg is one 
of the buMiest commercial towns iu Virginia. It has considerable trade, 
nut only with Western Virginia, but with North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Ohio; and its trading fucilitios will be greatly 
extended by railways now in course of construction. It contains 
several costly and nubstaiitlal public buildings, banks, several very 
largo t(>>>acc(i warehouses and iactories, cuttoii-miils, iron-foundries, 
flour-milU, Ac. 

Mount Vemon, the mansion of Washington, where he died, and near 
which ho was buried, stands on a bold promontory overhanging tho 
l‘otoniuc, wliich is here a mile and a half wide. The tomb is above 
ground, and liis remains arc deposited iu a white marble sarcophiigxts, 
with a flat cover, on which is sculptured an eagle in relief, the Amoriciin 
Htar.s and stripes, and tho name ‘ W^ashington.* A similar sarcophagus 
near it contains the remains of his wife. 

Norfolk, situated on tho right hank of FJizabeth River, about 
8 miles from Hampton Roads, and 114 miles S.F. from Richmond, 
po]nilatioii 1 1,326, is tho chief commercial port, and the second town 
iu size, of V^irgiuia. Tho harbour is easily accessible, sheltered from 
all winds, has depth of water for the largest vessels, and good anchor- 
age for vessels of all sizes. The town is built on a plain, tho streets 
lire broad and well-paved, an^l the houses chiefly of brick. Tho public 
lmildiug.s are — a court-house, cii.stoni-houBe, market-house, almshouse, 
tlii»itre, eight chiirohc.s, scliuols, an atheiiicum, an orphan-house, Ac. 
On the opposite hank of Eliztibeth River, but distant nearly a mile, is 
Portsmouth (population, 8122), almost adjoiuiug which is Gosport 
(population, 501), which may bo regarded as parts of Norfolk. At 
Gos]>ort Is tho United States navy-yard, the largest and finest iu tlio 
Union. The dry-dock, constructed of granite, coat about 1 ,000,000 
dollars. Opposite to it is the government naval hospital. Steamers 
plj’’ regularly between Norfolk and New York, and tho town ha.s good 
railway accommodation. 

Patar.'ibiirg is situated on tho right bank of the Appomattox, alxmt 
12 miles from its jiiuctioii with Jiimes River, and 23 miles 8. from 
Richmond : popiilati(»D, 14,010. The town is regularly laul-out, and 
the houses are substantial. It contains several public buildings, 
churches, schools, Ac, The falls above the town, as at Richmond, are 
used for wutei^powor ; a canal continues tlio navigation round tho 
fulls, and four lines of railway meet hero. There are several tobacco 
manufactories, cotton-, flour-, saw-mills, Ac. Tho ex[)ortii of tobuoco 
and flour are very large. 

Springs . — Tho medicinal springs of Western Virginia are in great 
repute, and have become watering-places which are resorted to from 
! all parts of Virginia and adjoining states ; and at most of these springs 
’ there are hantlsomo establishments, hotels, Ac. for visitors. Tho Jied 
Sulphur Springs, 240 miles W. from Richmond; the Gray Sulphur 
Springs, about 9 miles K. from tho Red »Sulphur Springs ; the Salt 
Sulphur Springs, IS miles E. from tho Red Sulphur Springs; tho 
White Sulphur Springs, 38 miles N.E. from the Red Sulphur Springs; 
and tlio Sioect Springs, 204 miles W. from Richmond, are the most 
fashionable resorts, but there are boaides tho Berkeley, tho Fauquier, 
tho Shiinnondolc, and several others which are much frequented. 

Staunton, on Lewis Creek, 120 miles N.W. by W. from Richmond, 
population about 2500, is tho centre of a fertile district, and contains 
two eourt-liouBos, a market-house, churches, the. lunatic asylum for 
Western Vii’ginia, Ac. 

ir/icc/iiir/, on the Ohio, 357 miles N.W. from Richmond, population 
11,435. The town ia situated on a strip of land so narrow as only to 
allow of three principal streets between the river, with which they are 
l)anillcl, and the steep hills at the back of the town. The place haa 
an extensive trade, and there are Hoveral h^rgcmaiiii factories of cottons 
and woollens, steam-engines, iron-castings, nails, white- and sheet-lead, 
glass, paper, silk, extensive flour-miUs, Ac . ; and ship-building la 
^rried on to a Bmall extent The city conUin* the uwinl county 
buildings, churches, &c. A wire Biwi>oiJHion-bridge, of 1 WO feet 
between the supporting towers, crosses the Ohio. 1 lie great National 
Koad pasBeB thi ougb 'Wheeling; «md the town is becoming an import- 

ant railway centre. , i ^ 

Winchester, tho capital of Fredenok county, nearly m the centre of 
which it is aituoted, 130 miles N.N.W. from ttjohmond, popuUtion 
about 1000, is nn old town, but has of late yisgn oonsidmbly in 
man^fimturiug and commercial importance, ai\d m population. It 
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oontainB some good public buildings, a lyeeum, masonio-liall, 14 
oburobes, and a inedical sobool. 

^hvemment^ Uhtorp^ drc. — Tho original constitution adopted in 
1776 was superseded by the present one in 1851. By it tbo right of 
YotiDg is vested in all wliite male citizens 21 y^aivi of age, who have 
rosirled for two years in tho state. The legialntiirc consists of a 
Senate of 50 members, called the General AsHenjbly, oiocted for four 
years, and a House of Delegates, consisting of 152 members elected 
biennially. All elections are by open voting, and not by balloh Tho 
governor is elected by the peopl^^ for four years. Ilis salary is 5000 
dollars. 'Jbe judges are also elected by popular vote. 

The total net revenue obtained by taxes in tho financial year 1853-4 
was estimated at 1 ,281 ,0-i 7 dollars. The ordinary Gxpenditui*e, exclusive 
of schools and debt, is about 600,000 dollars. The public debt Oct. 1, 
1854, was 22,380,476 dollars; the interest on which was 1,32.5,000 
dollars. The aggregate militia force of Virginia is 12.5,000 men, of 
whom 6492 arc commissioned officers. The state has a large school 
fund ; tho etlucaiional returns of tho state are however very imperfect. 
In 1850 there were returned in the state 18 colleges, with 110 pro- 
fessors and 1618 students, and 2930 public schools, with 2997 teachers 
and 67,353 scholars. Among the colleges is incluf1e<l the University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville, a very celebrated institution which in 
1854 had 16 professors, 466 students, and a library of 19,500 volumes. 

The early history of Virginia is tlio history of tlio establishment of 
British colonies in Kortli America. In 15Si iSir Waller Uulcigh 
obtained a patent to colonise any unappropriated part of North 
America, and sent out two small vessels, which renched the coast of 
Florida, and sailed north as far as the island of 1h)anoke, in which 
ueighbonrliood they remained some time in friendly intercourse with 
the natives. On their return the country was iiaim d Virginia by 
Queen Klizabeth. U'ho first actual Hettlemcnt was zxiado in Koimi 
Carolina. In 1606 Jiunes 1. granted patents to two companies. To 
tho one, called the London Company, he granted South Virginia ; to 
the other, culled the Plymouth Company, lie granted Now Kngbind. 
On tho 19th of December, 16U6, a small ex)»editiou of 105 men in 
three ships, the largest not more than 100 tons burden, having entered 
a river which vras tlicn called Powhatan, now the Jiimes Hivor, they 
planted the first colony in the present state of Virginia, May 13,1607, 
ou a poiiinsiila connected with tlie north bank, and named the place 
James Town, in honour of Xing James. But the colonists Hiiffered 
much from sickness and disunion, and tho whole wrmld probably have 
perished if the management had not fallen into the hands of Cajitaiu 
John Bniith, whose courage and prudence [ireserved the ILlilo colony 
from destruction. Smith’s history, which is of the ]no.st romantic 
character, he has related in * 'J'he True Travels, Adventures, and 
Observations of Ca}itiiiu John SiiiiMi, in Europe, Asia, Africkc, and 
America, beginning about the ycere 1593, and continu'*d to thii pre- 
sent 1629;’ nnd to one of the mo.st romantic iucidciiU in it the infant 
colony was indebted for its preservation. On an expedition up the 
James Uiver and into the interior, in 16()7, Smith was taken jirisouer 
by the Indians, and two men who accompanied him were slain. 
He himself, after being sevex'al <lays in custody, wjw saved from 
the tomahawk by the entreaties aiitl interference of Pocahontas, 
the daughter of l*owhataii, the jirincipal cliicf, and he was idtimatcly 
allowed to return to James Town. Two years later, wdieii the liidians 
hod plotted the destruction of the little colony, i’oeahontsui revealed 
their designs; nnd Smith liaviiig sub^icqucutly succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations with tho natives, the country was gradually cleared, 
and under his autiye Buperiutcndcnce James Town began 1 (j assume 
the appearance of a fortified village. The value of his energy and 
influence was seen a year or two later ou his de()urturo from the 
colony. Ou finding themselves uneontrollod by any sufiicieiit autho- 
rity, the setilcrs abandoned themselves to improvidence and idleness ; 
the store of provisions was rapidly consumed ; nnd in cousequonco of 
their marauding habits, attacks were m:ide by tho ludiafis, who mur- 
dered many stragglers, and laid plans to destroy tho whole cohuiy. 
Smith hod left nearly 500 persons; in six months the number was 
reduced to 60. These had resolved to abandon the settlement, and 
had actually embarked for Newfoundland, with a view to clinperae 
themselves among the fishing-vessels there ; but before they reached 
the mouth of tho river they met the long-boat of Lord Delaware, who 
had been oppoiiitcd governor, and who Lad arrived in Chesapeake Bay 
with supplies and emigrants. More colonists with liberal supplies 
arrived the next year (1611), and from this time the colony advanced 
in prosperity ; their security being especially promoted bj- the curious 
circumstance of a marriage solemnised according to the rito.^ of the 
Church of England between a young EiigliHlimaii, John llolfe, and 
rocahoutas, who had more than once saved the life of Smith. The 
consequence of this znarriuge was a confirmed peace with her father 
Powhatan, and with other Indian tribes under his infiucuce. Poca- 
hontas sidled with her husband to England, and became an object of 
admiration both at court and in London, which her conduct as a wife 
and mother afterwards confirmed and continued. I’hcro arc families 
still in Virginia who are proud of their descent from that union. 

The history of the colony during tho next century exhibits it as 
engaged in frequent hostilities with the Indians ; while from the time 
that it had attained to a certain degree of wealth and stability, 
the disputes and colfudons between tho colonists and tho home govern. 


ment and its representative, the governor of the colony, wero almost 
continual, until the accession of William and Mary, when a more 
liberal and conciliatory jiolicqr was adopted towards the colony. Prom 
this time it continued to flourish till 1764, when tho Stamp Act was 
proposed, and the American war, whioh broke out a few years aftci^ 
wards, led to a separation of all the North American colonies from 
the par* lit state. 

(Smith, Generali Jlisforie of Virginia^ dsc. ; Bancroft^ Uistory of thf: 
United Staiee ; Jefferson, AVeir on the State of Virginia ; Lyel], Travd;t 
in America^ and Geological Manual ; Gazetteer of Virginia ; Gastiileer of 
the United States : llogcrs, Geological- Suf've.y of Virginias Marcou, Geo- 
logical Map of the United States ; Seventh Census of the United States ; 
Statistical Vif.tv of the United States / American Almanac, 1855.) 
VIRIRUX. [Ain.] 

VISTULA (Wisla, Weichsel), u large river of Europe, risou at ihr; 
foot of tho Carpathians, in the circle of Tesrhon in Austrian Sile.sia. 
Taking at first partly an eastern course, it enters Poland, passes 
(Cracow, and then turning to the north-east divides Poland from 
Galicia as far as Saudomir. From Sandomir its course is north and 
north-wi.‘st to Warsaw, then westerly and noi th-wasterly till the river 
eiitf^rs Prussia a little above Thorn, below which it flows northward 
to tho Baltic. Before it reaches the Baltic liuw'ever it divides at 
Moiitau. below Marienwerder, into two branches, the smiiller of which, 
callc^l tlie Nogat, discharges itself into the Frisches-Uaff. Tho lar^^ifr 
or western branch, after flowing about 40 miles farther, again divides 
at Furstenwerder, 9 miles from Dantzig, into two brauche::^, Ih*.' 
smaller of wliicb turns to the east, and empties itself into the Fris- 
chcK-Hail'’, and tho main stream taking tho opposite direction falls 
into the Baltic at Woichsclrniinde, north of Dantzig. The priiiiripal 
feeder of the Vistula is tho Bug which (fi**l by the Narew) joins it 
near W'arsaw ou th» right bank. Another large feeder ou tbo right, 
bank is tlio Save. Tho most important tributary of the Vistula on 
the left bank is tho J'ilica. |Pou..an 1).] The w'holu course of i!i.! 
Al.stula is abDut 460 miles, for aliove 300 miles of wbiob, namely, 
from Cracow, it is navigable. Tho Bromberg Canal connects tin- 
Vistula witli tbo Oder. Tho A^istiila, being connected with so many 
navigable rivers, is a great channel for the oonvoyanco of the pro- 
ductions of Poland, especially corn nnd timber, from the interior to 
the sca-coast. At the junction of the Bug with tho Vistula stamlrt 
the important fortress of Modlin : at Warsaw the river is commanded 
by Alexander’s citadel. 

VITEBSK, or WITEBSK, a government in the north-west of Euro 
pean Russia, which, with the government of Moliilev, forms the ]>arl 
of i*oland that fell to Russia at tho first ]>artition of that country in 
1772. Catherine II. divided it into two governmonts, which hhe 
united in 1796 under the mime of White Russia ; but in 1802 it wiw 
again divided into two, when V’itejisk was organised us at present. H 
is bounded N.W, by Tiivouia, N.K. by I'skow, E. by Smolensk, S.E. by 
Mobilcv, S.W. by Minsk, and W. by Wiliia and Courlaiul. lU arc.i. 
is 17,145 square miles, and the population in 1816 amounted lu 
789,500, the great majority of whom are Rasniaks and Cutiiolios. 

The surface presents a vast plain diversified only by tlio banks of 
tho rivers, which rise a little above tho general level. The s*)il i-* 
sand mixed -with clay, luid with a very thin covering of vegetable 
mould. The principal river is the Dlna or Dwina, widcdi outers the 
govoriiineiit from Pskow, makes a semicircular bend to Desna, frotn 
which place it runs along tho western fixuitier, and is joined in 
course by most of tlie rivers of tho provin'io : among those arc the 
Mesha, the Kasplia, the Ula, the Polota, the Drissa, tho Druja, tin' 
Saryja, the Feaiiaukii, and tho Ewest, There are numerous small lakes ; 
the iai'gcst is that of Liibahu, ou the frontier of Livonia. I’lie cliiuaU* 
is dairip, but ternpornte nnd not very variable. 

Though the soil is poor, agriciiltiiro is the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants, nnd, on account of the faeilit.^'' of expurtaliou, very 
profi table. They cultivate rye, wheat, barl(;y, oats, some pulse, flax, 
hemp, and liops. Horticulture is pretty well attended to, but ther(^ 
is iic» fruit except cherries. I’hc binl-chcrry is very common, as well 
as all sorts of wild berries (bilberries, cranberries, Ac.) The iiiimeiiKi' 
forests, couHistiug both of pines and other timher^trees, aflbrd aniph' 
employment to the inhabitants in felling and squaring timber. The 
pasture-lands arc very cxtexisivo ; liorned-cattlo and horses are bred 
in great numbers, but tbo former arc small; the horses are partly of 
tlie HtJ'ong Russian race and partly of the light Polish breed. There 
are large flocks of sheep, the wool of which is coarse. The inhabit- 
ants have ubiindaucc of goats, swiuo, poultry, and bees, lu tho forests 
there are biiars, wolves, foxes, stags, wild boars, flying squirrels, ban'll, 
and game. The lakes and rivers produce various kinds of fish, espe- 
cially smeltri, of which itnmonso quantities arc dried and exported. 
The miuerals are irun-orc, freestone, limestone, marl, and fuller’ s-eartli. 

’J'he commerce of the government is greatly facilitated by tho Diiua, 
by wliich all its surplus produce is conveyed in light boats to Riga 
and Pcmaii; hemp is sent in sledges to St. Petersburg. Groator 
facilities have been given to commerce by the Berezina Canal, which 
connects tho Diina and the Dnieper. The principal articles of export 
are homp, drieil fish, coi*n, flour, bristles, liorses, square timber, masts, 
linseed, flax, oxen, wool, hides, tallow, honey, and wax. 

Vitepshf the capital of tlio government, to which it gives its name, 
is situated on the Diina, at its confluence with tho Viteba, in 55” 6' 
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K- 30” 5' E. long., and hoB about 17»000 inbabltants. The town 
is mirrounded with ancient walla and towera. The principal part of 
it i.s built on the left bank of the river. On the right bank is the old 
Biirrouuded with a very lofty rampart, and the handaomost 
huildiiiga. The streeta are on the whole narrow and irregular, and 
ihorc arc only a fow stone houaos. One of tho fiiieBt edifices is the 
convent of Greek monks of the order of St. Basil There are li 
clmrclios; 8 inonasteries, of which 6 are Roman Catholic and 2 Greek; 
•ind 2 uuniicries. Yitepsk has many charitable institutions, a large 
b;iz:inr, several woollen-cloth factories, and tanneries. 

Wclistcltf or Wieliv^ a town with 0800 inhabitants, of whom lOOO are 
Jews, also situated on tho Diino, has a considerable trade in the pro- 
lUieo of the country. The public buildings are —nine churches, a 
^ynngogue, and a citadel. 

Polotzk, mentioned in the ancient Scandinavian traditions anterior 
to Uurik, is situated near tho right bank of tho Diiiiti, north-east of 
Vit(‘i)sk, and is slightly fortided. Tho handsomest building in tho 
lowu is tho former college of the Jesuits, with a beautiful church. 
The ]iopuluiioQ of PoluUk is about 10,000. 

VITERBO, a province of Central Italy, in the States of the Church, 
Im bounded N. by the province of Perugia, E. by those of Spoleto and 
llicii, S. by tbo Cornarcu di Roma and the province of Clvitk-VcGchui, 
and AV. iiy tlie Tuscan Sea and Tuscany. The urea is 1 088 square 
miles: the population in 1850 numbered 120,074. The surface is 
hilly in tho north. The eastern part of the province lies in tlie basin 
of tbo Tiber ; the central part consists of the basin of the Luke of 
llolseua, and its outlot tbo river Marta ; and the western part consists 
of tlic lower valley of the river Fiora, which, rising in the Tuscan 
Icrrilory, enters tho Papal State, and after a course of nearly 50 tnilea 
fidJs into the sea below Moutalto. These three basins or valleys slope 
Koutliward towards the sea, and merge in the uulicalthy iiiuritime 
]jlain of the Maroinma, wliich extends along the sea coast. There is 
;t good deal of fertile laud in the jiroviucc, whicli yields wine, oil, and 
corn. Great num))crs of cafcllc arc reared. Alum is very abundant. 

The ridgo called Cimiiio, the ancient Ciiuinus, of volcanic foruisitiun, 
runs from north to south d)r a length of about 30 tiiilus, from Monte 
Soriano, north-east of Viterbo, w'hicli is its higliest summit, being 
•jlOOO feet above the sea, to Monte Virgiiiio near the lake of Bracciauu, 
and divides the basin of the 'i'jber from that of the Luke of Bolsonu. 
'J'hn (^JiniiuuH and it.s impervious forest arreHUul for many years the 
[irogrcHHof Roman conquest on tho siilo of Etruria. It is still a well 
wooded and picturesque mountain. Butweem Roucigliono and Viterbo 
it is cross'.'d by the high road from Rome to Florence. A succc^ssioii of 
I'Avcr hills incloses the lake of Bolseua on throe sides, leaving an o[)cniiig 
1o tho southward, through which flows the river Marta. [Bolsjjna.] 
1 Ml the south-east, between tho lake and tho Oiminiun ridge, i.s a wide 
plain, at the Kouth-eastern end of which is the town of V'iterbo. 

VlterliO, the capital of the province, a bisliop’s see, and the residence 
(.if the delegate or governor, is pleasantly situated at the northern base 
of tlio Monte Oimino, on the Idgh roiul from Rome to Florence, 40 
miles north-west of Romo, and has about 14,000 iiihabituiit.s. It is a 
l.-d'ge well-built town, inclosed by walls and towers ; it has more than 
fifty churches, sevend convents, and other considerable buildings; the 
.streets are well ])avod but iiarn»w, and adonieJ with liaiulHouio Ibim- 
taiiiH. Tho c;athedrul of San Loron/o Is adorned with some good 
paintings, and wdth tho Trioiiuincnts of popes John XXI., Alex- 
aiulcr IV., Adrian V., and (Meineiit IV. Viliuni (vii. 10) says that 
Jh'ince ifeiiry of England, sun of the Earl of Cornwall, was murdered 
:it the high altar of tho cathedr.al of Viterbo by^ Guy de Montfort, 
fourtli son of Simon de Montfort, who fell at the battle of Evesham. 
i):iut6 alludt^H to tliis tradition in thtj 12th canto of his * lufcnio.' In 
the piazza before the cathedral Pope Atiriaii 1 V., an Englishman, coxii- 
pttlled the emperor Fmlerick Barbarossa to hold his stirrup while lio 
dismounted from his mule. The episcopal palace annexed to the 
cathedral dates from tho 13th century; it contiiius tho great hull 
where the conclaves of the siusred college wero held for the election of 
several popes in tho 13th century. Tlio other occlesiustical cdificeH 
worthy of notice are — 'the church of Santa Rosa, wlLei'o the buiiy of that 
saint is preserved. The church of Santa Maria della Veritk, outside cf 
tlie walls, which has a very good fresco painting ropresentiug tho * Spo- 
salizio,* or Mariiage of the Virgin Mary, by Lorenzo di Giacomo of 
Viterbo, a pupil of Masaccio, and the chm'ch of San Angelo in Spata, 
which contains a Roman sarcophagus with a basso-riliovo, and an 
inscription, which says that it was used os a sepulchral urn for the 
hiir Qiuliana, a beauty of the 12th century, whose charms are said to 
have caused a war between Rome and Viterbo, in which tlie Romans 
were defeated. 

The Palazzo Publico, or town-hall, begun in 12G4, has somo good 
jiaiutingB and a collection of Etruscan sepulchral monuments and 
oUior antiquities. The old palace of tho Farnese family is now a 
foundling hos 2 >ital. Viterbo is celebrated by old Italian writora for 
tho beauty of its womon and its fountains. 

It is the commonly received opinion that the Fanum Voltumnce, 
at which tho auoient Etruscans held the general meeting of deputies 
of the different states of their confederation, was on the site of Viterbo. 
The name indicates that there was a temple on the spot, but the 
meetings were of a political nature, although originally they may have 
been of a merely religious character. There was no town in ancient 
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times on tho spot, but a large fair.soems to have been held simulto* 
neously with tho meetings of the deputies. Viterbo is said to have 
been built, or inclosed, by Desiderius, tho last king of the Longobards, 
and to have been i^oopled by tho inhabitants of several ruined towns 
of the neighbourhood. It governed itself for a long tirno during the 
middlo ages os a froo municipality, and wa^ often at war with the 
people of Rome, to which it was obliged ut last to make its su Wission 
about the year 1200. 

Tho population of Viterbo and its neighbourhood are sn^iportod 
chiefly by ngriculturo ; wine and oil are the principal produce of the 
country. ‘ There are however some manufactures of woollens. Many 
of tho landed proprietors and local nobility iv^side at Vitorbo. 

V'lTORIA, a town of Spain, in tho Bar«que Provinces, capital of tho 
liravince of Alava, or Vitoria, is situatod on an omiueuce overlooking 
an exteiisivo plain, through which, at a short distance to the north, 
flows the river Zadorm. It is on tho main road from Franco to 
Madrid, from which city it is distant about 190 miles N.N.E. The 
population in 1845 was 14,901. The town consists of an old part, 
with narrow tortuous streets au<l a curious old plaza, and of a modern 
2 mrt, with wide and regular streets of good houses, and a modern 
plaza, whicli is an arcaded square of 220 feet ouch side, with shops 
beneath, the town-hall forming the southern side, and the centre being 
used as the iimrket-pluce. Tim town contains a collegiate church and 
four parish churches, a custom house, a handsonic general hospital, 
of classical architocturo, an orphan asylum, a small theatre, a public 
library, and a museum of antiquities. Tlie manufactures consist of 
iron-wares, earthenware, lincn-cloths, leather, and caudles. Tho town 
is also ail imjiortant centre of trade between Bilbao, San Sebastian, 
Biiyonno, and Castilla la Vieja. The ulamcdas El Prado and La Florida 
are delightful public walks. Vitoria is lui ancient town, and was pro- 
bably occupied by tho Itumaus. Saiicho el Sabio of Navarra, about 
1180, named it Vitoria in commemoration of a victory gained over 
the Moors. The French occupied it from ISOS till June 21, 1813, 
when they wero defeated by tho British under tho Duke of Wolliugton, 
who soon afterwards followed the retreating army over tho Pyrenees 
into France. (Ford, Jlandhook' of Spain.) 

Vn'RE. [iLLK J:T- VlLAlN Ji.] 

V ITR V. [ Makn F. ; 1*as.i>k Calais. | 

V1VAUA1S, LE, a province of the former government of Iianguodoc 
in France, lay chieQy between the CiWennes and tho RhOne, from 
Mont Lozhre to n little north of Annonay, and took its name from its 
chief town, Viviers. It now forms the (Uqiartmont of AKukuiiF. Tho 
i*emaiiiiug part of tho Vivarais extended west of tho CdvcnneM, and is 
now included in tho Houthorn part of iraiite-Loire. 

V1V1EN,.ST. (Gkils.J 
VIVlEItS. [AuDiiciJF.] 

V r Z AGAPAT.A M. [Ciiic Ai w. Northern.] 

VIZC A Y A . [ Basque 1 Mio v in ces. 1 
VIZEN. [Biciua.] 

VIZIL. I’Lsriiu.:.] 

VLAARDINGEN. [Holland.] 

VLADIMIR, or WLADIMJR, a govorument in tho centre of 
Euroiieau iiu.^sia, is bounded N. by Twer, Yaroslav, and Costroma, 
K. by NiHehuoi-Novg<»rod, S. by Riiisan, and \V. by Aloscow. Its area 
is 18,240 square miles ; tho iiu^mlation in 1840 was 1,24G,5Q0. The 
fuGO of the country is an undulating ^ilaiu, diversiGed by low hills, by 
the btce 2 > banks of the rivers, and extensive forests ; there are also 
many heaths and morasses. 

The principal river is the Oka, wliich traverses tho south-west of 
the govcTiiiucnt. It is joined by the Kliazma, which comes from the 
government of Moscow', crc>.s.«ies this province nearly Jn the middle, 
and joins the Oku in Nischnei-Novgorud. Its affluents are tho Nerl, 
Sudogdu, Schitku, Kolokt^cha, Kauiankn, Tasa, and some others. 
There ore 22 large and small rivers, all of which have very pure 
water, and abound in fish. Among tho numerous lakes, the two 
largest and most remarkable are tlie I'egauowoe, in which floating 
islands arc souielimos seen ; and tho Plesclitschejuw, whicli is about 
5 miles long and 4 miles broad, and is celebrated on account of the 
nautical exercises of Peter the Great. 

The rivers freeze in the middle of November, and thaw in March. 
The winter is very cold; the summer is very hot; tho spring and 
autumn are variable. Night-frosts continue till May, and return at 
tho end of Soptember. Tho climate on the whole is lioaltliy. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants ; but though 
the soil is in somo parts fertile, the lioatiis, marshes, sandy ti*acts, and 
forests cover so groat an oxtont of surface, that tho produce of the 
harvest is not suffleiont on an average for the home consumption. 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, and x>^aK arc cultivated. The gardens 
produce all kinds of vegetables common in Russia, and most of them 
are full of apple- and cherry-trees; amongst the former is tho beautiful 
transparent apple culled Nakiwui. i:>ome hups, flax, and hemp are also 
grown. Game, except hares and partridges, is rare; but bears, 
wolves, and lynxes are still met with. Wild berries of various kinds 
abound. The breed of horned cattle is merely sufficient for the wants 
of the province ; the breed of hones is excellent The peasants breed 
plenty of domestic poultry. Tho principal fish are sturgeon and shad : 
what is not consumed in the province is sent to Moseow. The miaerals 
are iron, alabaster, good potter's*olay, and freestone. 
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Besides the manufficture of thi^ad, wori>ted, litien, and coarse 
\^oolloD8 for home use, the goverument has important inniiufactureB 
of linen, cotton, leather, iron-wares, gloss, and erystaL The expoi^ 
comprise the products just named, and papor, soap, potashes, frnit, 
timber, fire-wood, stone for building and iiiillstoues, and lime. 

YUidimir, the capital, is situntod in tlie centre of the government, 
in 6C" 17" N. lat., 40** 20" E. long., on a group of hills which rise above 
a fertile plain on the left bank of the Kliaziua, which flows under the 
walls. It is one of the oldest cities in lliissia, and from 1157 to 1328 
was the residence of the grand-dukes and the capital of Great Itussia. 
With the exception of its numerous churches and stone liousos 
Vladimir has few traces of its funner greatness ; there are no vestiges 
of the palace of the priucos, and the Golden Gate has nothing magni- 
ficent except its name. The city is still large, hut ill built, and has 
6 gates, terminating the 0 principal streets. Of the 25 churches, the 
cathedrals of SU Mary and Demetrius are remarkable in the hi.-iiory 
of llussia. There are 2 convents, an occleRinstical seminary, and 
several crown buildings. The bishop of Vladimir and Susdal ha^ a 
palace liere. The inhabitants manufacture silk veils and handker- 
chiefs, and have some tanneries and soap manufactories. 

PerealawhZal€kkoei% situated on the rivt*r Trubescli, where it empties 
itself into Lake Pleach tschejew. It is an old town with several 
churches and convents, which are the only important structures in the 
place. The population is 4000, who ronnnfacturo linen, silks, and 
woollen-cloths. They have a profitable transit and commission trade. 

itfurom, with 6500 inhtibitonts, an ancient town, was once the capital 
of the Mordwins, and afterwards the residence of Itusaian juniices ; it 
has 3 convents, 1 8 stone and 7 wooden churches, and several crown 
buildings. The inhabitants have some manufactures and considerable 
trade. 

VTJELAND. [Holland.] 

VLIESSINGEN. [Fuiesland.] 

VOGHK'RA, a province of Piedmont, in the administrative division 
of Alessandna, is bounded N. by the Po, which divides it from the 
province of Moriara and from the Austrian crownland of Lombardy ; 
E. by the duchy of Parma and Piocenza; S. by tjio provinces of 
Tortona and Bobbio ; and W. by the province of Turtoua. Its art^a is 
808 square miles, and its population in 1848 was 101,695. It lies 
mostly in the plain of the Po, but the southern paii; of it includes the 
northern slope of the Ligurian Apennines, from which the Slallbra 
and other torrents descend and cross the plain to join the Po. The 
country produces much silk. The head town, originated in 

a suburb of tbo ancient town of Iria, and this cii'cumstaiice seums also 
to have given origin to the name, which is a corruption of riciof /rife, 
Voghern has 11,000 inhabitniits, who niaiiufacturc woollens and silks; 
the only building in it %vorthy of notice is the collegiate church, which 
is of good architecture. Voglieru is in a plain on the StafToru (which 
os well os the town was in ancient times culled /ria), at the intersection 
of the high roads from Turin to Modeuii, and from Genoa to Milan 
by Pavia. The town is begirt with walls. 

The other towns of the province are — Straddla^ with 5000 inhahii- 
anta, situated on ilio high roac.! from Voghera to Piacenza, and near 
the borders of the duchy of Parma ; Jironif or Bronni, a post-town 
on the same lino of road, with 3U00 inhabitants; and Cailctffjio^ wliich 
has 2500 inhabitants. 

VOIQTLAND, or V GOTLAND, is the land formerly possessed by 
the ofijccrs called Voigto (advocates) of tlic empire, the predecessors 
of the present ])rinccK and counts of Keuss. Tbcir country compre- 
bended the present circle of Voigtland in the kingdom of Saxony, the 
bailiwick of Weyda in the g v *id-diichy of Saxe-Wciuiar, the possesHions 
of the princes and counts ol Icuss, the lordship of Iluf (now belonging 
to Bavaria), and the bailiwick of Itouiiehufg in tlio duchy of Saxo- 
Alteuhurg. The descendants of Henry the Elder, Voigt of Plaucn, 
sold or mortgaged various jiortions of these possessions; and at length, 
in consequence cjf such a iiiorigngo, the Elector Augustus of Saxony, 
who in 1560 had acquired by ]iurchusc the bailiwick of Weyda, Arns- 
haugk, nud Zicgenrilck, jmrehased in 1569 the lord.xhips of Pliiueii, 
Voigtsherg, and Pausa. 'i'hoy were formed into tw'o circles : that of 
Neustadt, which was ceded to Prussia by the treaty between Prussia 
and Saxony concluded at Presburg, May 18, 1815 ; and the circle of 
Voigtland, which remained to Saxony, and fuims the most western 
part of that kingdom. I'his circle has an area of 556 square miles. 
According to the nature of the country, it is divided into two por- 
tions, the Mountain and Forest Region, and the Land Region. The 
first is the mountainous and thickly-wooded tract on both sides of 
the Mulda next the circle of the Er/gebirgo, which it greatly resem- 
bles. The climato is cold and the soil stony; the only kind of 
grain produced is oats, and the only vegetables are potatoes. In tbo 
other portion, called the Land Region, the surface of the gi'ound is . 
covered with a rich mould, the climate is milder, and tbo weather ' 
and temperature much less variable. The highest mountains are the ; 
Schneckenstein and the Rammelsberg, on the frontiers of Bohemia ; 
the principal rivers arc the Elster, the Mulda, and the QoUch. In 
the valleys most agricultural products arc succcsafully cultivated. 
Flax is a very important crop. The circle has a very fine breed uf 
homed cattle and sheep. Game and fish abound, nud pearls lu'e found 
in the Elster, One of the chief productions is timber, of which largo 
quantities are exported. The minerals are copper, iron, alum, lime. 


and slate. Tlio chief occupation of the inhabitants is the mauufacturi* 
of linen, cotton, woulleii-clotli, mid musliu. The chief town of tlio 
Voigtland is Plaukn. 

Voiron, [iskuk.] 

VOLCHOW, or WOLCHOW, RIVER, [Novoooiiod; Rijsslv.] 

VOLGA, called by the Tartars Ethd^ that is, *the bountiful,' is tho 
longest river, and, with tho exception of the Danube, has tho largest 
volume of water of any river in Europe; and its entire course is 
within tlio Russian empii*o. It rises in .57° N. lat., on the frontier of 
the govemmouts of Twer and Novogorod, near the village of Wochina- 
Werchowie, issuing from a small lake formed by severid springs, and 
it flows through the lakes of Oselok, Plara, and Volga, which it quits 
about 00 miles above Twer. Neai* (Istuachkof it receives the Belicha- 
rowka, which issues from Lake Sooliger, and attains tho breadth of 
150 feet; at Rshew-Vlndiuiirow it becomes navigable for small boatn, 
and at Twer, where it is 700 feet broad, for large barges, iiaviiig 
traversed the government of Twer in an easterly direction, it turns to 
tho north-east to Yaroslav, then south-eastwards to Kostroma and to 
Nischuei-Novgorod, where it receives the Oka; theuoo to Gasan, where, 
having lieeu joined by the Kama, it becomes ICOU yards broad, and 
having jiossed Simbirsk, Saratov, and Astrachan (where in time of 
floods it is above 10 miles acrass), it divides into eight braiiehcH, 
which inclose 70 islRiids, and discharges itself by 65 mouths into the 
Caspian Sc.i. The rivers which join it, with the exception of tho 
Oka, before it reaches Gasan, are of no great magnitude; hut the 
Kama, which joins it at Gosau, after u course of lOUO luiles, makes a 
vast accession to its waters. 

The Volga is of the utmost importance for tho facility which it 
affords to the trade of tlie interior of the empire, and also to its 
foreign commerce ; the Russian government having, by a judieioiiij 
system of canal navigation, so connected the various navigable river.-^, 
that tho Polar Sea communicates with the Caspian by a navigation of 
4000 miles on the Dwiuii, the Volga, and canals. The entire louglii 
of the Volga is above 2000 miles, and its total full is only about 6;!0 
feet. It flows with a slow regular current uuiiitcrruptcd hy rapid or 
cataract. It is stated that the volume of its wiiters is gradually 
decreasing: at tho heginniug of the 18th ccutuiy it liad dej^th enou<.;}i 
for freights of 1600 tons; it docs not now bear vessels of more than 
1200 tons. 

The banks of the Volga are extremely fertile, even the yet unculti- 
vated parts ; and there is no other part of Russia where so much oak 
limber grows as in the vicinity of this river. The navigation of tho 
Volga is much obstructed, in the dry scasou of the year, by riialiows 
and islands; but in May and June tho melting of the snow and ice 
swells its waters, and often causes extensive inundations. At tliis 
season Us depth is so increased that largo ships can ]jiiss over tho 
sand-banks and low islands (which are then completely under water), 
and descend it in safety from Twer to Astrachan. TJie Volga, esjicci- 
ally from Astrachan to tho Caspian, is more abundant in iish than 
perhaps any other river in tho worl<1. JmmeuNO numbers peiuitmic 
from tho (Jasi)iau Sea to a considerable distance into the several moutlis 
of the Volga, and many thousand small vessels are ctiijdoyod in the 
finhcrics. The fish hikeu in the largest quantities arc sturgeon, carp, 
and })iko of extraordinary size. Caviar is made of the roe of out; 
species of sturgeon, and ii^iiiglaas from the skin and entrails of another, 
which is culled by tlio Russians Beluga. Seals also come fruia tin- 
Cospiau into the mouths of the Volga, where they are tivkon. Steaui- 
boats ply on the A'ulga from the Twor to the (^ispian. 

VOLHYNIA (Wolynsk), a government of West Russia, is hounded 
N.W. by Grodno, N. by Minsk, E. by Kiew, S. by I’odolia, niul W. hy 
Galicia and Poland. Its urea is 27,434 square miles; the population 
in 1846 was 1,415,500. 

The country is an elevated level cxtciuliiig at the foot of the Carpa- 
thian chain. On the northern frontier there are exleiiHive peat moors 
and moi’a'-'ses, and where there are liiJis they are clotlu d with tlio 
llncat forests, chiefly of 2 >iuc, though there arc some which consist 
fiitii'cly of oaks, beeches, and Tho southeru portion is undu- 

lating, and bus two ridges of low liills, which outer it fi'om Podulia 
and decline towards the centre of the province. These chains of hills 
(generally not 11101*0 than 300 feet high), are covered with forests, and 
arc to be considered as tho extreme ofisets of tlie Carpathians on this 
side. In the southern district they rise to the plateau of Awrjityn, to 
which some give an elevation of lUOO feet. This plateau extends from 
Awratyn to Biuloserku (from the north to the south-west) for about 
one degree ; and forms fiart of tho watershed between the Baltic and 
the Fluxinc. There is no great river in tho governments Thei*o are 
great numbers of largo ponds, nud several miueml-spriDgs. The 
climate resembles that of Southern Germany, only that the winter is 
ratlier more sovero, and the night frosts protracted to a later periuii, 
so that the rivers are every year frozen. There are no prevalent 
endemics except the Pllcct, Poloiiica. Locusts periodically desolate 
the fields. 

Volbynia is 0110 of the most fertile provinces of Ruasia, and there 
is porliaps no other in which agriculture is so general and so flouriBh- 
iug. But agriculture is still in a backward state, and farming imple- 
meuts are rude, fl'he rich crops (ft grain are to be attributed to the 
fertile soil. In the northera border, where there are many marshes, 
there arc tlio most luxuriant j^astiires. Besides rye, barley of several 
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kinds, oats, millet (which thriveB eapeoially in the heavy marsh-lands), 
the farmers cultivate seve^ species of wheat of the finest quality. 
A surplus of corn is annually exported. Flax and hemp are 
r;rown iu great abundance, and here and there rapeseed, tobacco, and 
vulse: linseed, hetnpseed, and oil are exported. All the onlinary 
vecctables are cultivated in the gardens. Mustard, saffron, capsicum. 
Imps, and tobacco are commonly grown ; and chamomile, pauic-grasa 
(Manne de Pologne), and wild asparagus, are gatliercd in the fields 
and mo»idow8. 

Tiie forests are very extensive. Great quantities of timber and flrc- 
^•ood arc conveyed to the Dnieper, partly by rafts, partly by latid- 
nirriage ; the forests also furnish much pitch, tiir, charcoal, and potash. 
The wild animals found in them are stags, elks, fullow-doer, wild boars, 
Lnres, squirrels, martens, polecats, weasels, beavers, and otters, a few 
bears, lynxes, and wild-cats, and many wolves and foxes. Wild berries 
of various kinds abound, and truffles and mushrooms are commonly 
met with. 

I'he rich pastures are very favourable to the breeding of cattle. 
Tho Volhyiiian oxen are fino animals, and great numbers are exported. 
The management of the dairy is not well understood. The horse, 
when properly tended, is larger and stronger than the other Polish 
horses, though of the same breed : the horses of tho peasants and poor 
Jews are in general inferior. The sheep are mostly of the I'olish 
l»reijd. The farmer has fewer goats than swiiio; i>onlti*y is very 
nhundaiit ; great n umbers of bees are kept, and tho honey is veiy fino. 
The rivers furnish ubiiiulance of fish, and on nil the estates thcro ore 
roiriilar carp-ponds. 

Tlog-iron, saltpetre, huil ding-stone, millstones, poiter's-clay, porcolain 
clay, and limestone arc found. 

Tiie women in the villages knit, spin, and mako coarse linen and 
woolhMi cloth ; the men prepare iiotish, pitch, tar, and charcoal, 
lilaiiufnctures have greatly extended in Volhyuia since the coininetice- 
uu-iit of tho present centui'y. The principal jiroducts aro liucii, leather, 
woollen-cloths, earthenware, porcelain, and paper. 

The Dnieper is near enough to afford easy communication with 
OfloRBti. The articles exported are tho products already enumerated, 
and some manufactured goods. The cattle, horses, honey, imd wax 
iiiul a roady market in Austria and Poland, whither they are conveyed 
hy the Jews, who have tho whole trade of tho province in their hands. 
There are groat fairs at Diihno and Ostrog. 

The principal towns are— ^S'f/wVowir (in Polish, ZUominrs), tho capital 
of the govcniment, situated on the river Tetorow. llefore it came 
under tlie dominion of Russia it was an iiisignilicant place, with less 
Ilian 21KMt inhabitants. It has uow a ])oinilntio]i of about 12,000, who 
liMve a considerable trade in WJMilIen-clotliH, linen, silks, calicoes, 
li*athor, wax and honey, and Moldavian and irungariaii wines. 
Jkrtlykzirw, an ugly ill-hnilt Uiwii, is one of tho most considerable 
in ilie country; it has several chnrcJies, and a large fortified (Jnriiie- 
litc convent. The ]iopnlali*in is (•tated to be between ^0,000 and 
■l(»,000, of wdioin a great proportion aro Jews. 'I'lioro are several 
ri'H|icctiible (Jhristi.aii mcrchaiits, who carry tui a considerable trade iu 
the productions of tho country, ladati, witli .^»00() inhabitants, has 
four (Iroi k churches, one Roman Catholic church, a Tnoiiastcry, and 
ri Mvuagoguc. (Mruij, on the Wellija, consists of the old and tho 
new towns ; it contains an ancient castle, several Greek and Roman 
(^itholic cluirclics, a Rasiliaii convent and school, and about .OtiOO 
iuliabitanis, of whom many are Jews. Krcmeuniz is situated at tbo 
loot of a high moniitaiii, on whicli there is a castle or citadel. It 
litiK several Greek churches, a monastery, and 8000 inhabitants. 

VOLOGDA, nn extensive government of Eunipeau Russia, extends 
from 58“ 30' to C4“ 40' N. lat., 38“ 20' to 59“ 40' E. long. It is 
hoiimhul N. by Archaugid, N.E. by Tobolsk, .S.E. by Perm and Viatka, 
S. by Kostroma, S.W. by Yaroslav, \V. by Ntivogorod, and N.W. by 
Olnnetz, and coinprisos an area of 147,422 square miles. 

The surface of this goveininent is an iiiiniouso plain, which extends 
on tho east to tho Ural Mountains, and is only traversed by a lateral 
hi suich of that chain, which crosses the north-eastern part : it contains 
vast forests, extensive morasses, and some lakesL Tho boil is veiy 
various ; there are however largo tracts in which the surface is 
covered with a rich mould, and in most parts tho soil is susccptiblo 
of cultivation. The most fertile part is the south-west. 

Resides the Ural and its north-western offset, which runs along the 
hank of the Petschora, there is bore and there a hill, which is called 
a inouiitoiti. The north-eastern chain, here called Pojaea-Kiimenuoi, 
or the Stony Girdle, evidently forms tho watershed between the Dwinu 
»nd the I'etschora. It is thickly wooded, about seven miles broad, and 
ountiuues to rise as it runs to the uortii. 

. principal rivers are — the Dwina, wliich is formed by the union 
of tho Jug and the Suchoua. Tho Vaya, a feeder of tho Dwiiia, which 
isKiios from a morass, where it is already above 1200 feet in^ breadth. 
The Petadiora^ which rises in tlie Urnl Mountains at the ]ioint where 
the governments of Vologda, Tobolsk, and Perm meet. This province 
has also a canal, called the North Catherine Canal, begun in 1786 
and completed in 1817. It is 12 miles in length. It unites two rivers, 
both called Koltma, one a tributary of the Wytaohegda, and the other 
of tho Kama, a tributary of the Volga, by which tho Wy tschegda com- 
mmiioates with the Kamo, or the Dwina, and tho Froxen Ocean with 
tho Caspian Sea. , 

QISOU. niV. VOL. IV. 


The most considerable lakes are— tho Kubenskoe, which reoeivee 
tho Kubana and 20 other small rivers, and from which one branch of 
the Suohona issues. The island of Kamennoi is on this lake. Tho 
two lakes called Piatisorskoi are very deep. T^ake Sandor, 10 miles 
long and 3 miles broad, the waters of which aro said to heal wounds 
and ulcers. Lake Kondos. There are imiiieroiis moi'anses iu this 
government, some of which are 25 to 45 miles in circumference. 

Tho climate is cold but very salubrious : it however vni-ieH conrider- 
ahly iu different parts of the province. Tlio winter is much longer iu 
the north-eastern than in the south-western x)ortioa. Tlio rivers gene- 
rally freeze in November and thaw in May. 

Agriculture rccpiires the utmost care, and tho ground requires to bo 
well manured. Rye, barley, and oats are grown. Flax and hemp are 
extensively cultivated ; and likewise somo hops, peas, and beana In 
the south -western circles tho produce is sufficient for the home con- 
sumption ; but towards the north and north-east it gradually diminishes, 
and a considerable (piantity is imported. In tho north-east cabbages, 
turnips, and garlic tlirivc ; in tho south-west the gardens produce not 
only most of the vegetables coiniiioii in Russia, but also apjiles and 
cherriea The forests constitute the wealth of the province. The 
choso fiimishcB many valuable articles both for the inland and foreign 
trade. Tho wild auiinuls are elks, reindeer, ermiues, martens, weasels, 
squirrels, hares, gluttons, boars, wolvi-s, lynxes, foxes and wihl-cats, 
various kiuds of birds and water-fowl, among which are twelve species 
of ducks. ' Horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and swine are imineroiis. Tho 
rich pastures eant of the Dwina and the many salt-springs aro favour- 
able to the rearing of cattle, and the breed both of liorscs and oxen is 
iu groat repute. 

The minerals are iron, copper, granite, fivcstone, quartz, felspar, 
whetstones, limestone, and salt. 'I’lie salt-springs arc very important, 
and supply almost the whole conHtiiii}>t.ion of tho ]iroviiico. 

Thero aro munufactoricB of woollen cloth, linen, glass, iron-ware, and 
paper. Thero are also brandy diatillorlcs, tanneries, and uianufaetorifs 
of caudles. V'olugda may be n garded as tho centre of tho trade of 
iSiboria with Archiiiigol, being situated on the great road botween them, 
and a very active trade is carried on in the suminor on the rivers, and 
in tho winter on sledges. The principal trading towns arc Vologda, 
Totuia, and Ustiiig. The several annual fairs are very well attended. 

The [lopulation of tliis goveriiinent, amouutitig to 822,200 in 1816, 
consists chiefly of Russians. Thcro are also some Syriaiics, who aro 
a mniiaut of the ancient Finnish inhabitimts ; and Samoiodos, who 
wander iu the iuhuspitablo deserts of tho uorth-cast, on the banks of 
the Retschoru. 

> Vulwyta^ the sent of government, and tho see of the bishop, is 
situated in 59“ 12' N, hit., 49 * .19' E. long., on both sides of the river 
Vologda. Tho population is about 14 , 999 . Vologda is an open town, 
consisting of two principal parts, each of which is divided into four 
quai*tors. 'I'ho town contains about .50 churehes, 6 of which are of 
stone ; a monastery ; a nunnery ; a theological Kcminary for 000 
}irio.sts’ i^ons ; a gyinuasiiiin ; a district school ; and many buildings 
and iiiagaziiios brdougiiig to the crown. The inliabitiiiits inaimfacture 
linen, bilks, leather, sealing-wax, white-lead, colours, vitriol, aud have 
very ('Xteusivu tanneries atiil cumlle manufactorioK ; they likewise make 
superior articli^s in gold, silver, eiiauiel, aud lactjuered ware. 'JMie 
iiiercbants trade i xteiisivcly with St. INstersburg aud Archniigid, with 
China and the Aleutian ishiinls. They are also connected witli 
ilauhoatic merchants. Tho city is surroundecl with gardens, which 
Xfrotluee good vegetiibles and some fruit. 

7W/aa, on the Suchoua, conuists of ihrae broad streets, has 17 
churches, 3 convents, several magazines, and 3090 inhabitants, among 
whom are many artisans luid intelligent inorcliaiitM, who liavo a 
profitable retail trade, and » considerable commcrco with Archangel 
and Siberia. 

VOLUNNE. [Alices, Basses.] 

VOJ/rAGGIO. IGenoa.] 

VOLTERRA, u town of Tuscany, in the province of I’lsa, is built 
on the si^ht of A^olatcrric, one of the most ancient of the Etruscan 
cities. Vulateriic is first mentioned by Livy (x. 12) under the year 
11 . 0 . 298, when the people fought bravely ngaiuHt the cousul L. (Corne- 
lius Scipio. It became eventually a muuicipium. 'The xicople of 
VolatorrdD, having o.q)ouscd the party of Marius, were besieged by 
Sulla two whole yeai's. Tlio city suffered severely from the invu- 
siuii of the Yutidals; after them.it came under the douiiiiiou of the 
Loinliards, who were driven out iu the 8th century by Cliarloinagiie, 
aud Viiltcrra became an imperial town, govem«'d by the counts, 
moi'quiHes, or otticers of the emperors, who often deputed the bisbii]>B 
of the diocese to administer the government. Idko other cities of 
Italy, Voltcrra was tom by tho contending factions of the (aiielphs 
and Gliibelliues. The former having prevailed, the Volterraui were 
induced to unite thomsclvoa to the I'istui republic. 

Volterra is 50 miles from ijcghoni, about 40 miles from Florence, 
aud 30 miles from Sionn. It is situated on a hill, the west sides 
of which aro extremely ]irecipitouB, aud, owing to the soft nature of 
the material, a species of marl, are ooutiuually wearing away and 
incroachiug on the site of the town. On tho north are found the 
numerous sepulchral chambers, called by the Italians ^Ippogei/ to 
which Volterra owes its remarkable and unique museum of cinerary 
urns or sarcophagi. 
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A most iutorcstiug public Etruscan museum, consiatiii;^ of cinerary 
Barcophagi, gold uriiameiitH, gems, weights, bronze.^, coins, uml objects 
iu terra-cotta, has long been formed in Volterr.i. Soiim fragmoiits of 
walls and columns and an arched gateway of Ktrii.sc^in workmanship 
are all that now remain of the ancimt cuustructions. The huge blocks 
of stone in thcHO remaiiiB are uucoinouted. ^J’ho J'ltruscan arch is deco- 
rated with three sculpturod human liouds; one adorns thfl key-stone, 
and two arc carved «ii the sjtriuging aloiies of tlie arch above the impost ; 
the impost itBolf iU uicmldings in exc»dlont ])reHervatiun. 

'J'he inoderii city is walled, and itos^esses a fortivss partly con- 
structed on the Mi'to of the unciont Etruscan walls. Within the 
forti'cHB is ii circular tower calltMl the IVlai^tio, which has served os a 
statu pi'isoTi. A^ll1crril coutaiiiR a cathcdiwl, several churches, a 
theatre, Kcvcral pahurcs, u Moiito-di rieth, and uii antiquated town-hall, 
begun in and linished in 1 iloT. In this building, on the ground- 
floor, in the iijiiacurri of sarcophagi found iu ihts tombs, and above is 
]daced Ihc ]iiihlic library. A idootny ]iahice, constructed in iiie 10th 
century, wns tht5 rcsideiico of the Capitaiiu di Giiistizia, when Voltcrm 
was a free and inilc))endeni city : it afterwards became the residence 
of the jwMleslh., or mayor. This building has been the theatre of 
many Been- h of vi<deni'.o. The struets arc narrow, and, except the 
main streets, badly itavcd ; the houses are often of great antiquity, 
consisting in many insUincos of towers modernised, 'i'hc popiilatiuii 
may be about ntitu). 

Tlio chi<-f business of tlic Vtdlcrrani is ibe carving of alabaster; 
they supply va-t (piantitics ofearwd ware to the. uiarkets of Florence, 
Ijealiorn, and Ti a. 

VOl/riM. jtJlKNOA.I 

A’OldUiAV. ( lxrjf:t:-Kr-Lo(UK.] 

A'O b V I ( ^ r I 'ir Y-i •! -1 )b.M r..] 

A^OOUN. [13!I!1£1- ; ; Mollamd.] 

YOUErrR |ls;>iiK.l 

VOUONETZ, or AVOUONESOl I, a governin' nt of llussia in 
Europe, is situated betwocn 4S“ and ii2 oO' R. hit., oT '' 4.“»' ami 
43“ E. long. Jt is boun lcd N. by Tambov, by »Saratov, K. and 
S.K. l»y the country of the Dou Cossaks, S.AV. by Ekaterinoslav, and 
AV. by^ Cluu'koYV. Its area is 20,5111 square miles, and it is divided 
into twelve circles. 

Tile face of the country is au undulating plain traversed by low 
ridges and cbalk-liilla. The soil consists ]iartly of clay, partly of sand, 
for the most jmrt covered with a pretty thick layer of vegetable mould, 
which is HO fertile that it rociuires only a periodical fallow. 

The principal river is the Don, which comes from Turnbov, and, 
tniversiug the govuriiment fi'um north to south, receives most of the 
other rivci'H, such as the N'oroiiet/, Avliich i» navigable by large barges, 
the 8os]ia, the Ikorctz, tha Diuu-z, and s(imc others. The climate is 
tempernte and liealtby. The inbabitaiits live to a great ago, and 
the productions of teiiqicrate cliinat'.^s flourish. Melons arc raisctl iu 
larg** iitinibtrs, and an? sent to Moscow niid St. Veterslnirg. 'J'lic 
rivers freeze about December, and thaw iu the beginning of March. 

Voruuetz is one of the great corn provinces of the cmpiiv. The 
farmers grow wheat of diliercUL kinds, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, 
nud maize •'-the last only in ganlens ; ]Mippios, b-ntils, ]>ca8, ila.\, luid 
hoinp arc grow'ii in the llcids. Horticulture w very carefully attendi'd 
to ; the gardens ]ii'odi 2 cc all the kinds of vegetabhrs that are grown in 
Germany. Hops arc grown in small quantities. I'lie most coiiimoii 
fruits me clierrb i? and ]i1uiuh. X inea grow iu shclteivd situations*, 
sijid the gr.ajic ripens in warm sc?as?o]is. 4'be fuivsts are very nearly 
thinned. I'incs arc rare ; but there are remarkably fine oaks. The 
rich pastures un the banks of the rivers and the extensive coniinous 
lire favoiiriiblt! to the bru«-diiig of cattle, which is a very general occn- 
patioii of the iiihnbitiiiits. Tlicro are iiuiiierous Hocks of sheep and 
herds of swiue ; oxen siiflicc oidy fur the. liome curiHuriipliou. There 
lire many small Kinds of lioivos of the Jiussiau race. The most com- 
mon d*imCfl.tic ]»oultry are geese and barn-door fowls ; bees are very 
generally k»*pt. The inincnil'i ni-o iron (but no otlier metal), chalk, 
limestone, freestone, and saltpctri?. 

1'liu manufactures of the province are not of great importance. 
The exports arc tlic natural productions of the couutr 3 ' — com, c.ittlc, 
hides, timber, bristles, some coarse cloth, saltpetre, honey, au<l W'ax. 
The clilef c<imuierciul cities arc A'^uroiietz and Ostragohsk ; but there 
is great want of good w*ater-c.ariiage, the 1 )on being navigable only in 
the spring, wheu the water is high. The Douez merely touches the 
frontier, and has nut one town on its banks. 

The population of ibis government was 1,657,S100 in 1S46. The 
inbabitiujta are in the northern part Groat Jtussiaiis, and in the 
southern Little Kussians. Among the latter are included the Cossaks, 
or Tscherkassians, as they are In -10 called, after their ancient capital ; 
there arc also some gipsies and Germans. 

Vuronets, the capital of the government, the residence of the 
governor and of the Hishop of Voronetz, is situated iu fiP 40' N. lat, 
39" 23' R long., on the river Vorouetz, which falls into the Don two 
miles below the city. A'oroiietz is built on a very steep rook, and 
pOBsesscB .strong natural defences. It is one of the oldest cities iu the 
empire, aud is mentioned in 1177- I'eter the Great had a dockyard 
Lera for building ships, with which he intended to descend the Dou 
to the sea. He often resided Lore, and built himself a palace, tio 
vestige of which now remains. The city consists of three parts, the 
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upper town, the lower town, aud the suburbs. The upper town con- 
tains the residence of the governor and the public offices, the bisliop’K 
palace, the cathedral, the bazaar, and the towu-hall. In the city are 
18 stone churches, 2 conveuts, a poor-house, a gymnaaiuni, ati eccle- 
siastical seminary, an arsenal, aud several schools. The population is 
probably over 20,000. The streets are very broad, but not paved. 
The mauufacturas are cloth for the iirmy, leather, soap, aud vitriol. 
There are some breweries aud brandy-distilleries. The merchants of 
Voronetz trade with all parts of the empire. 

Ostrogo/ul’, about 60 miles S. from Yorauetz, is a small commorfial 
town with several churches. The population is about 4500, win 
cany on an extensive trade. The three annual fairs are visitiMl by 
merchants from the most distant parts, and even by Greeks, wlm 
bring many Turkish goods. At a distance of about 10 miles there is 
a small colony of Germans, wdiose chief occupation is agriculture. 

A'OSGES, a departiueiii iu the eastern part of France*, is boiinrled 
N. by the department of Meiirthe, N.E. by that of Bas-Uhiu, E. uuj 
j S.E. by that of llaui-Khiu, S. by Haute-Saone, A^^ by liautc-MiiTm^, 

I and K.AV. by the department of Mouse. Its form is that of um 
I irregular quadrangle, of which the iit>rtherii side ineasurcs 85 miles, 
i the Bouthem 45 miles, the east'U'ii 53 miles, aud the western 41 inilo-:. 

I The department is comprehended between 47" 48' and 48" 33' E. lat., 
i 5" 27^ and 7" 20' E. long, its area is 2347 square miles. The popu- 
! latioii in 1851 was 427,409. 

I The surface is mountainous in the east, in the other parts (which 
j coUKtilute what is called the Plaiu) hill}'. The Vosg -s Mouutiiiti!;', 
from wliicli the dcpartin lit take.H its name, extend along the ea.d,i?iii 
boundar)' ; and the Fauciiles traverse* the de-iiartmcnt fram Wij.st ti 
cast, and unite with the hraiiches of the A'^osges about riouihiciVM, ji 
the Koulh-uastcru part of the d^qiartment. The Vosges Moiiiitiii?i 
i ]ii‘cscnt a great variety of ]Ueturt?Bque and delightful scenery. 'J'lic 
J Balloii-d'Alsacp, one of their highest sninmits, at the ]ioint w'hci'c iht' 

. branch which joins the Fauciiles diverges from the m dii chain, is 
i 4124 feet high; Iji-llrcssoir, a neighbouring suiuniit, is dOiO fe(?t; 

I and Ijo-Oraiid-Doiiuou, farther nortli, Ik 3314 feet, 
i The V uBges, aud that part of the Fauciiles whiph is nearest to the 

• Vosges, are composed chiefly of granitic rjcks. Upon the gnuiitc 
I rests the nul and the variegated siiiulstontf; upon thc.4o blui' 1st ones 
j lie fossilliferous liinestonc and variegated marl ; and above thcMc lias 
; and the lower oolitic rocks. [A'^osuks Mountains.] These formatieii« 
j cover the? whole of the do] tart meat ; the upper lormatioii, the oolitie, 
j occiip^'ing the westeru side, and the othorK successively cropping out. 

I as we ud vaticc eastward. Tlie mineral treasures of the department 
1 arc cousidttrablc. Granite, porphyry, freestone of a black colour, 

! millstones, slates, coal, gypsum, and agates are found. Irun-stoiif? is 
= procured. I'herc is a great number of iruii-works for the niaiiufactinv 
. of pig-iron, wrought-iron, iiiid steel. Uopper, silver, and manganc»'‘, 

' arc also found among the minerals, but no mines are miw w'orked. 

j The department belou/H chiefly to the basin of the llhiiiu. A siuiill 
: portion, which extends in tint nortli-eaKierii corner, across tlie ridge 
of the Vo'iges, im drained by the Ih'iiche, which rises in those iiiouu- 
j tains aud flows down into the 111 iiu.ir Strasbourg. The central p utx 
: are drained by the Mosicu.k [vol. iii. col. 874], one of the l.irgest. 
i affluents of the ivhiue, and it:) tributaries. It receives the Vulogiu’ 

; and Durbioii 011 the right bank. The Meurthe rises iu the slopes of 
j the A'usgcs, on the eastern side of the deptarttneiib, aud flows iiorlli- 
I we^t into the adjacent departiuciit of Meurthe, where it joins iiic 
1 Moselle. The Mortague, a feeder of tbo Meurthe, aud the Madoii, a 
! feeder of the Moselle, rise in the department of Vosges, but do not 
i join their principal streams till they reach the department of MeiirMit'. 

I 'J'he Pluinc aud the Kabodot, feeders of the Meurthe, rise iu ubluT 
. doparbmeiits, but join their principal stream iu this. 'I'he north-we.si 
j of the department is drained by the Meuse, which craHMes it from 
■ south iu north, aud by its feeders. A very small district iu the iiortk' 

I Vr'cst is draiii(?d by the Oruaiu, which belongs to the system of 
; Seine. 

! The southern horilcr of the department belongs to the basin of the 
llhtmc, and is drained by theSaouo, which rises on the southern slop'? ' 
of the Fauciiles, aud by the Coney, tiio Augrouno, aud tlio Coinbaute, 

I which flow directly or ultimately into the ISaouc. 
i Eouo of these kivors is navigable iu the department of A^)sgcH. 

• Irrigation is well managed ; and the streams of the di?|mrtmeut lU'o 
I skilfully applied as a uioviiig-powor to the purposes of manufacture, 
j There are several chalybeate, and also warm salino miiieral-springi^* 
j There are also several small lakes in the east of the department. Tl>o 
I department is traversed by 6 impeiial, 22 deiMirtmeutal, and several 
i communal roads. 

The area of the department is about 1,4*50,000 acres, of whiuli 
I about 600,000 acres ara under the plough. The soil of the riaiii in 
i tolerably fertile ; but the produce in corn is inadequate to the Biip[>ly 
I of the dense population. Tlio ]>rincipal crop is of oats ; biirDyj 
! wheat, rye, aud muslin (wheat and ryo mixed), ara also grown, aud 
> hemp and hops. The grass-lands ainoiint to 180,000 acres, aii*i tlic 
i heaths aud open pastures to about 90,000 acres. The number o: 

‘ homed cattle is very considerable. The dairy is well attended to, 
and cheese and butter ara made in large quantities. Homed oattlo 
are smalL Horses too are of inferior size but numerous. A 
number of pigs is reared. 
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The Tineyards oover about 11,000 acres, and the orchards and 
(rardens oeonpy about the same space. The produce of the vineyards 
jpi about 5 million gallons a year of ordinaiy r*^d wine. The quantity 
of Btone-fruits grown is considorable ; among them ore the quetch or 
German plum, and the cherry fram which kirschwnsser is made. 

Tlie woodlands have an area of above 300,000 acres, and the forests 
ami wastes 1 70,000 acres. More than 800 saw-mill.% moved by water, 
are employed in sawing deals, which are floated down the Meurtlie 
•111(1 the Moselle to Metz; and staves, which aro floated down the 
(^omy into the SaOne. Gatnc and fish are plentiful. 

The department of Vosges is one of the principal manufacturing 
ilepartmciits in France. Jn the arrondiasement of Epiual are iron- 
works, numerous paper-mills, saw-mills, potteries, au<l tanneries ; in 
the AiTondissement of Mireconrt aro glass-works and imii-works, and 
•I coiiHiderable manufacture of lace and musical instruments ; in that 
of NoiifchtUeau aro oil-mills, paper-mills, saw-mills, iron-works, and 
uiAinifacturcs of musical instruments and shoes ; in that of Reinire- 
ir.out, potash and other chemical iirodncts, kirschwasser, and paper 
nm iinwlo ; and in that of St.-i>i<5 wooden shoes, wooden wares, cutton- 
yani and other cotton goods, paper, and wrought iron. The exporta- 
tion of cheese and timber from the ilopartment is very groat. 

'J'he department is divided into five arrondisBcmouts, which, with 
their population, are as follows : — 


A iTf >11 (1 i sscmcTi tH . 

Cantnni!. 

) ('oin 111 lines. 

Population in 1N51. 

1. Kpiiifil 

11!K 

= (i 


2. .Mircermrt 

142 

; C 

T.'l.D.'il 

Nrufcliati'uu 

n2 


0.1,274; 

■1. Ucmimiioiii 

37 

i * 1 

71,2ri« 

. 1 . SL-Uic . . 

1 CiJ 

i 

i 117,341 

Total 

ai<i 

1 ao 

427,409 


1. Ill the first arroudissemciit ilio chief town is I^.pinal, which is 
:i]so tins capital of the whole dcpartiiicni. [ICriNAh.] liainbcrviUciMf 
a well-huiU town with 4800 inhabitants, is situated on the right bank 
(it the Mortagiie, nv€?r which is a stone bridge cominunicatirig with a 
suburb on the opp(jsito bank. The townsmen maiiiifactnro coarse 
woollcij'chith, lineij, paper, leather, carUionwan.», titaddor, iron, and 
juwelloiy. Considerable trade is carried on in corn, Inunp, iron, ])aper, 
and hops. Tho town has an hospital and a public library of 10,000 

V1.1I111110S. 

*2. ill the second arrondissoment the chief town, Mirevourt, on the 
Madon, 17 miles N.VV. from lij.inal, has tribunals of first instance 
and of coriifiierce, a public library of 7000 volnniert, and .5104 iiihabit- 
iiiits. 'file town is in a pleasant and highly-cultivated district, but is 
ill built. Tho towiiHiucii are chielly engaged iu the maiiufacturu of 
Tinisiual iiiHtrniiienis; a great number of chnrcli organs aud biril-oigana, 
;iiid of base-viohs, violins, guitars, aud other striiigcil iiiHtrniaeiits arc 
iiiudc. Lace, leather, and wooden wares arc also mniiufactured ; and 
trade is carried on in wine, brandy, and slieeji. There aro four yearly 
ftirs. Miroconrt lias several fountains, and a handsome hospital. 
CharmeSf on the left bauk of the Moselle, over wdiich is a handsoiiio 
bridge, has a )iopulatiuii of aboui 20(i0, who trade iu corn, wine, ivood, 
hides, gypsum, and lace, and manufacture lace, kirHcliwasser, and 
lf.ath(T. Fontcnow^fv.'ChiVeaUj ou tho Corny, aud IMrmy, on the Maoiie, 
were formerly places of strength. 

3. Ill the third urroiidissonjciit the chief town, Neufchdtvaa^ on the 

Mouztni, near its jniiciion with the Meuse, 37 miles N.W. from Epiiial, 
has a tribunal of first instance, a college, a juiblic library of 
volumes, and 3581.) inhabitants. It is a well- built town, and stands 
on a small miiiiieiico stirrouudod by loftier hills. The towiisiiien 
manufacture coarse wuolleii-clotli, swanskin, co.tion counterpanes, 
wicker wares, and nails aud brads; and trade in wood, iron, and linnl- 
wares. JM-MareliC, near tho source of the Muuzon, has about 2000 
iuliabitaiits, wroiiglit-iron works, aud oil-mills. It was the native place 
ol' Guillaiimo de la Marche, who founded the college of Tia Marche at 
i^aris. The village of Oomre.mi, on the left bank of the Meuse, close 
U> the iiorth-west border of the department, posscsBcs liistorical 
interest us the birth-place of Jeanne or Joan of Arc (Ml 2) : it takes 
from this circumstance the distinctive epithet of fJornreint-la-Fucelle. 
'file house iti which Jeaune was bom is still standiug near tho church, 
aud is easily recognised by its gotliic doorway surmounted by throe 
«'8ciitcheous with fleurs-de-lis, and by an ancient statue representing ; 
the maid covered with her armour. It has become natioual property 
hy purchase, and near it a school for the girls of tho village Inks been 
built, and placed under the direction of the Sisters of Charity. A 
monument in honour of Jeanne (VArc was inaugurated iu 1820 : it 
consiats of a fountain with a quadrangular base, from which rise four 
isolated pilasters supporting on entablature with two fronts, and sur- 
mounted by a bust of the henniie. It stands in the public place of tho 
village, and has this simple iimoription : la mumoire de Jeanne 

d'Arc*’ — “ To the memory of Joanne d'Aro." 

4. In tho fourth arrondiasement the chief town is Jiemwemont, which 
stands on the Moselle, at the foot of the Fauoilles Mountains, 17 miles 
H.E. from £pinal, and has 5191 inhabitants. Itemiremout takes its 
mimo from liomaric, a noble of the early Frankish period, who had a 


oastlo oil an emineiioo near tho town. Ho founded on the ominenoo 
two abbeys (a.p. G20), one for monks, the other for nuun, aud en- 
dowed tliem with all Ids {lossussioiis. These abbeys having been 
destroyed iu tho 1 0th century, were rebuilt in the plain. Tho most 
important of tho two was that for lady-canfiuers -s, who were not 
bound by a monastic vow, but none were admitted who could not 
prove the nobility of their family for four generations : tho libbers 
was a princess of the empire, and enjoyed tlm firorogatives and nmin- 
tainod tho state of a sovereign. The nhhey was rebuilt in 1752, by 
Anne Charlotte of Lorraine, then abbess. Tho abbey cluirtdi, now 
the parish church, is :i handsome struotiire in the Italian style. Tho 
])rincipal streets of Ileiiiiremoiit arc watered hy a brook which flows 
into the Moselle : the houses are old and not well built, but there ai*e 
some pleasant promenades, ri'hore arc a college, a public library of 
5000 volumes, an hospital, and a tribunal of first instance iu the town. 
The mauuractiires comprise cottons, ]iAper, leather, wroiiglit-iroii, 
potash, and kirschwassor ; tho tradts in wood, iron, hemp, cattle, 
cheese, and iiicdiciiial herbs is inqiortant. There tire nnmerona saw- 
mills driven by water-power iu the neighbourhood. Plombutres^ a 
stiiuil village situated iu a vale-head of tho J'\iiieiiles Mbnn tains, is 
celebrated for its warm miueml sjiriugs, and fur a beautiful ohtiroh, 
built by Stanishis Lock /.i 11 ski, duke of Lorraiiio. 

5. Ill tliii fifth arrondisKeriient the chid* town, is sitiiatcd 

on the Alcurbhe, and has a tribunal of first iiislaiici*, a public 
library of 10,000 volumes, an cedes iastioal collegia ami 8002 inhabit- 
ants. The town, which Is well-built aud siirroiiiuli'd witli a wall, uivos 
titlo to a bishop, whose diocese is the dopartmeiit of Vosges, (\ittou 
fabrics and potash aro Tnaimfactured, and in the ncii^hbourhood are 
jiaper-niills, iron- works, autl wire-factories. Among the other towns, 
all of which are siiiall, may be named Jlaon Jj'F/upc, on the Meiii'the, 
population 3500 for the whole commune; ASV;aoarw, N. of St.-I)i(^, on 
the Rabodot, ]Kipulation 2500 for the whole coinmune ; and OJrardmer 
nr Gt'romdf ou the Valognc, population 5025 for the whole commune. 
JUon rEtape is an old town, poorly built, at the foot of a hill. 
Cch'ardmcr lias considerable trade in t;lieese, and in woodcMi wares and 
wooden shoes made in the neighbourhood. It consists of a uimiber 
of hamlets aud coiiulry houses built without rogu1:irity, iu a valley 
on tho eastern shore of the Lake of (h'uMrdtnHr, 14 miles S. from 
St.-i)ie. iu tho middle of a long irregular street staiids a handsome 
parish church, lu the commune arc many saw-mills driven by water 
power. 

Tlie dcparifrieiit coiistiLiiLcs the diocese of St.-Dic, ilio bishop of 
whiub is a suilragiin of the archbishnj) of Ik^saneoii : it is in the 
jiirisdicliuii of the imperial Court, and within the limits of tlie Uni- 
versity- Acadomy of Nancy, ;iiid is compicUtJinb-l in the 5Lb Military 
Division, of which the ht ad-(juart th are :it It iv turns three 

iiieiiibcrs to the Legi'lntive JJipdy of tlie KrtMich enijiiiv. 

VOSllKS MOUNTA I.NS ^Wasgan, Vogts.-cii), a elmin (»f nioiinlaius 
bounding the valley of the Uliine on the west from the nuighbourhood 
of Muhlbausen to that of Maymico. 'I'lio chain is partly in France, 
aud partly iu tho Rhenish jirovim^c of iSavaria, and in the territory of 
Hesse Darmstadt iu Germany. 

The Vosg4?s unite on the soiith-west with the h'lneillcs, and so with 
the Cutc-d'Or, aud ultiiiialLdy witli the CevenncB ; ami on the south 
they uiiito with the oftsets of ilut Jura. Caesar calls tho range Vosegus, 
autl evidently included the Faucilles under the name, since ho places 
ill them the suui’ce of tho Alosa, or Meuse, which is far westwanl of 
the Vosges in the present more limited ae(!.>pt:itioii of tin; iiaino. The 
Vos'^es extend inoro than 170 miles from the depiTssioii throngli which 
tho Rlidiie-and-Rliiiie Canal ]»a<Bcs, bL-bweeii Refort au<l Altkirch, to 
tho valley of tin; Ithiiie, at tlie elbow foriniHl by tliat river botweiui 
Mayeuce and iliugen. Tho brtiadtii of tint range vnrie.^ In the 
northern part, about Moiit-Toniierrc, it is nearly 30 iniles ; bub this 
breadth comprehends tho lower slojics as well as the liigluT parts of 
the range. West of Strasbourg, between tiie vallo 3 's of tlie Rhine and 
the Saar, or Sarre, the bi*eadth is about 20 miles. Lotwcou Colmar 
and Plumbiorcs, whore a bniiicli extends westward from the principal 
range, the breadth is nearly 40 miles. Another branch oxtends in a 
south-western direction from tho southern extremity of the main chain 
in tho direction of Vesoul. 

The loftiest summits of the range are in a tolerably direct line, 
extending from Mont-Tounorro, in the Rhenish {.irovince of Ravaria, 
to tho Ralhiu-d' Alsace, near Giromagny, in the department of llaut- 
Rhiu in Fnuicc ; and in a line extending nearly at right angles to tlin 
foregoing, from tho Ballon-d’ Alsace towards Plombicrcs. The following 
ore some of the principal summits, with their rosjiecbivo heighia in 
feet : — Ralloii-de-Lure, 8721 ; Rallon-de-Servanco,3970; Rillon (rAlsaco, 
4124 — oil near tho sources and upiier waters of the Moselle aud Oignou : 
Uttllon-de-Soultz, or De Quubwiller, 4095 ; Le-Hant d*Houec, 4801 ; 
Los-Chaumes, 4208 ; Le-Bresaoir, 4049, near the source of the Meurthe ; 
Le-Champ-de-Feu, 8587, near Schiriueck ; Le-Graiid-Doimoii, 3814, at 
the source of tho Saar, or Sarre ; Mont Ton iiorre, 2024. 

The part of the range wldoh is north of the valley of the Bruobo is 
Boraetimes termed Les-Basses- Vosges, or Ijower Vosges, and is known 
to tho Germans by the name of Jlardl. Tho Rhino slope of tlie Vosges 
consists of a succession of steep declivities, and the valleys on this side 
of the range aro deeper than those of the west side, where n slightly 
undulated surface gradually descends into the plain of Lorraine. 
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TLo highest RurnmitHof tlieVosgOB arc eomprelieuded in a triuiigulur 
Rpooe, of which the apex may be fixed at Scliirmock, in tlio valley of 
the Bruche, in the north-eastern corner of the department of V uag^^a, 
and the angles of the base at Plombi5res, in the department of Vosgos, 
and Masvaux, in that of Haut-Uhin. In this triangular space the rocks 
are cristalline, intermingled with sedimentaiy formations belonging 
to the transition sories. They comprehend granite, gneiss, tnica-slato 
(but ill small quantity), sicnito, porphyry, serpentiuo, talooao-slate, 
clay-slate, grauwackd, granular and compact limestone, and the forma- 
tions of tho carboiiifc»rous group. They ordinarily present rounded 
summits, called by the inhabitants of the district ' ballons,* or balls. 
They abound with springs and with deposits of peat, which are met 
with at various elevations. The transition rooks appear but rarely 
beyond tho limits of tho space defined above. 

The throe sides of tho triangle above defined are skirted by ranges, 
more or less ooutinuous, of mountains of a character altogether dilferont, 
of squan! form and more horizontal outline. Theso ore composed of 
a reddish quartzose sandstone, known as the sandstone of the Vosges. 
On the south side of the triangle tho sandstone range is narrow and 
much iuten*upted. On the east side this Baudstoiie is deeply inter- 
sected by valleys opening towards tho Kliine. On the iiurth-west of 
the triangle the Raiidstoue occupies a much larger space and descends 
more gradually toward the plain of Lorraine. North of Schirmeck, as 


far as the parallel of Mannheim, this sandstone forms the mass of the 
Vosges, and presenb* a range of heights of tolerably uniform elevation, 
but of uue(|ual breadth. 

The Vosges yield a variety of valuable minerals. Coal is found in 
various parts. Irou-ore is obtained, and a groat number of iron-works 
are established in the neighbouring country. Other metallic ores 
found are copper, lead, manganese, and arsenic. 

Tho summits of tho Vosges arc covered with snow during a part of 
the year. The greater part of tho mountains are wooded to a certain 
height ; their suinmits are covered with lai'ge spaces of green turf, to 
which, during six mouths of the year herds of cows arc led to graze. 
Tho herdsmen dwell in huts, and moke cheeses like those of Gruyei'e. 
Tho forests are chioQy composed of firs, pines, oaks, and ohestnut- 
trees. The variety of vegetation which tho mountains present rondors 
them interesting to the botanist: and though little visited by the 
picturesque tourist, they present, in spots rcniote from the principal 
roads, scenery which may vie with that of Switzerland. Wine is grown 
in those parts of the xnoniitaius which present a favourable aspect. 

V OVES. [El j hk-kt-Loiue.] 

VJIANDUIC [Bosnia.] 

; VUKUWAR. 1 Bosnia.] 

I VULIANO. [Lii*ari Islands.] 


ITTAAG. RIVER. [Austria.] 

WAAL. [NETnERLANDs ; Rhine.] 

WABASH. [Indiana; Misbisstitt, River.] 

WADDE3.UON. [BucKiNonAMSiimE. 1 
WADEBRIDGK. [Cornwall.] 

WAIDHOFN. [Ens.] 

^ WAIGATZ, a large island in tho Russian government of Archangel, 
situated in the Frozen Ocean at the entrance of tho Gulf of Kara. It 
is separated by the Strait of Waigatz from the continent, and by the 
Strait of Woronowskai from the island of Nova Zumbliu It lies between 
C7“ and 6' N. lat., .07" 30' and 60" 25' K long. It is desolate, 
rocky, without wood, and almost without vegetation ; but abounds in 
fur-beai*ing aiiitnals, snipes, plovora, and fish, and is inhabited by a few 
families of Sarnoiedos, and frequented by the Russians for tho sports of 
hunting and fishing. The Btrait of Waigatz was discovered by the 
Dutch in 

WAINFLEET. [Lincolnsht re.] 

WATTZKN. [Hunoart.] 

WAKEFIELD, the capital of the 'W'^est Riding of Yorkshire, a 
market-town, iiiuriicipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in tho iiarisli of Wakefield, is situated on the left 
bank of the river Oalder, in 63" 41' N. lat,, 1" 3(»' W. long., distant 
27 miles S.W. l»y S. from York, and 182 miles N.N.W. from London 
by road and by tho Great Nortlicrn railway. The population of the 
municipal and tho parliamentary boroughs, wliiuli are co-extensive, 
was 22,0G6 in IS.Ol. The borough w governed by 8 aldermen and 24 
counciilors, one of wliom is ma^'or ; and returns one member to the 
Imperial I'arliainont. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Craven and diocese of Ripon. Wakefleld Poor-Law Uui<tu contains 
18 parishes and townships, with an area of 34,GG2 acres, and a 
population in 1861 of 47,36.5. 

WakoGold is a very ancient town. The Romans appear to have had 
a station in the lownship of Stanley, where sonic years since several 
moulds for coining their money (in somi* of which the coin was still 
remaining in the matrix) were found in a field ; they are now deposited 
in the British Miiseuin. A baitlo was fought at Wakefield in 14G0, 
between the Yorkists and Lancastrians, at which Richard, duke of 
York, father of Edward IV., w.os slain. An aneiciit chapel (‘of our 
Ijady *) occupies the site of one Imilt by Edward III, The building 
projects over and jiartly rests on thn starlings of the bridge. The 
bridge has eight arches, and Avas built in the reign of Edward III. 

The town of Wakefield is paved, lighted with gas, and well supplied 
with water. The suburh called St. Juhn*s, at tlie nortlic^m rxtrr'mity 
of tho town, coiisists of liandKonie house.«, with shnihliorics, &(\ A 
market-cross of the Doric order was erected early in the last century, 
with All fijieu colonnade supporting a dome, the iutoiior of which 
contains a spaciuns room for public busincfss. The public rooms in 
Wood-street, built by subscription, comprise a library and news-room, 
with apartments for lectures, concerts, and assemblies. A com- 
exchatjgo was erected in 1823, nnd anotlier on a larger scale was 
opened for business in 1837. The Tammy Hall, 210 fc^ct long and 
30 feet broar], erected many years ago as a place of sale for light 
woollen fabrics, has been converted into a xiower-loom factory for 
stuffs. The most important public buildings am those belonging to 
the county and the West Riding. The register-office was established 
in 1704, for the register of deeds relating to landed property. 1'he 
court-house was erected in 1806. The house of correction is a very 
extexiHive pile. About a mile N-E. from the town is the West Riding 
Lunatic Asy him, erected in 1817, but since considerably enlarged. 


The ])Arisli church, of which the oMcst port was erected in 1470, iri 
1.5G feet long nnd G9 feet wide, with a tower surmounted wit)i uii 
octagonal spire 22S foot high. Kt. Jcihirs church was erected in 17li6, 
and made x>arochial in 1815. Trinity chumli, opened in 1839, uiicl 
St. Andrew's church, Worreiigate Head, are the other churches of tliu 
Establishment. The Independents and tho WcHleyan Methodists 
have each two chapels ; and the Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, Runiiui 
Catholics, and Primitive Methodists have one each. There arc a 
Grammar school ; a Greon-Coat Charity school ; National, British, 
aiul Infant schools ; and the West Riding Proprietary scliuul. 'I’liere 
arc a litcniry and philosophical society, a subscription library, a 
theatre, a savings bank, a mechanics institute, nlmshouBes, and ii 
dlsiiensary and house of mcovery. 

The manufacture of woollen stiifid, which was once extensively 
pursued at Wakefield, is noiv almost entirely removed to Bradfon) 
and Halifax ; but the woolleu-clotii manufacture, nnd the spinning of 
woollen- and worsted -yarn, are carried on to some extent. The dyeing 
of wooileu-stulls is important as n branch of industry. There are 
ropo-works, brick-kilns, iron-foundries, breweries, ship-yards, starch- 
works, and copperns-works. The town is connected with a very rich 
and extensive district by numerous lines of river and canal navigation. 
[Youk.shtre.] l«'roin the agriculliiral districts Wakefield receives larg«* 
quantities of com nnd wool ; and coal and other commodities aro 
exported to London, and to Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Sullblk. The 
corn-market, lield on Friday, is of great importance ; it has frequently 
happened that for weeks in succession the quantity sold at Wakefield 
has exceeded the quantity sold at Mark Lane. Malt is made at Wakt? 
field to a very large extent. The wool fairs are on a large scale ; nnd 
on alternate Wcdiicsdays there is u great cattle and 8hco]i fair. Then: 
are fairs in July and November for horses, cattle, and pedlcry. A 
comity court is held in tho town. 

WAKERING, GREAT. [Essex.] 

WAKHAN. [Badakbuan.] 

WALOHEREN. [Zealand.] • 

WALDAT. [Novouokod.] 

WALDECK, a principality in the north of Germany, consists of 
two ]iartB : 1, the principality of Woldeck, which is situated between 
5V 4' and 61" 31" N. lat., 8" 31" and 9" 12" K. long., and boiiiidod 
W, and N. by Westphalia, K. nnd S. by Hesse-Darmstodt ; 2, the prin- 
cipality of Pyrmont, Avhich is situated on the left bank of tho Weser, 
between the territories of Lippe, Hanover, and Prussia. Tho area of 
tho whole is 469 square milos, of which 427 belong to Waldeck. It 
n mountiiitioiis country, consisting of chains or of detached Tnasi«cr., 
without any wide valleys : it is perhaps the most elevated region of 
Western Germany. There is no large river, but there are several 
small streams. The climate is cold, but the air is pure and healthy. 
The soil is in general stony and sterile, yet com, potatoes, and flax are 
raised sufficiont for the coiisumptitm. There is a great quantity of 
timber, but thei'e is no opportunity for exporting it. In some paits 
of the country there are good pastures, in which numerous herds of 
homed cattle aro fed, and considerable quantities of butter and cheese 
are made. Sheep and swine are kept in great numbers. The minerals 
are copper, iron, load, alabaster, marble, slate, freestone, and salt- 
Tho inhabitants manufacture some coarse woollen cloths, plush stock- 
ings, and sufficient linen for their own use. In l^rmont there aro five 
villages, the inhabitants of which derive their principal subsistonce 
from the manufacture of thread stockings, which they export in largo 
quantities. Tho population in 1852 amounted to 69,697t of whom 
63,074 belonged to Wnldcck. Tho prince and tho great majority ot 



biB BubjeotH are Lutherane ; the rest are Uoman Catholicsp CalriurntB, 
,1ewa, and Quakers. The budget for the financial iniorval, lS5 i-50, 
figtitnaten the annual revenue at 363,797 thalers, the annual outlay at 
373,653 thalers. The revenue of the prince is about 45,0002. sterling, 
and the public debt about 180,0002. The prince is a member of the 
Germanic Confederation, and has in the Diet, with Anhalt, Lippe, 
JleuHs, Schwarsbuq^, and Lichtenstein, a collective vote (the 16th), 
and in the general assembly a separate vote, ilia contingent is 519 
men. The prince of Waldeck granted a constitution to his subjects in 
iliigast 1852. 

WALDEN, SAFFRON. [Esskx.] 

WALDOBORO. fMATNE, 

WALDSTADTEU, and WALDSTADTER SEli. [Luckune ; 
Switzerland.] 

WALES, a principality of Greiit Britain, lies on tho west side of 
that island, between 51^ 20' and 53" 25' N. lat., 2 ' 41^ and 4*^ 56' 
W. long. It is bounded W. and N. by St. George's Channel ; E. by 
the English counties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth ; and 
S. and S.E. by the Bristol (Channel. Its graatest length from north to 
Roiith is about 180 miles, and its breadth fi*om ra^t to west varies 
from 50 to 80 miles. It contains 4,793,975 statute acres, or 7398 
square miles. The population of the principality in 1841 was 911,705; 
in 1851 it was 1,005,721. The general physical features of Wales are 
given in detail in the article Great Britain. 

The history of tho island of Great Britain previous to and during 
the period of tho Roman domination, is given in tho article Britannia; 
and os there are no materials for a history of Wales during that period 
distinct from tho narrative of events in the island generally, we shall 
refer to that article and to I^nuland, and ])roceed to give brieily tho 
]]ritici])al events connected with Wales from the time of tho establish- 
riioiit of the Saxons, Angles, and oilier tribes in England, by which the 
ancient inhabitants of the island were gnulually driven to the west. 

Down to tho Uoinaii couqiiost the Welsh, uu<ler a variety of princes, 
were engaged in almost constant warfare with the Saxons and Angles. 
During the 6tli and 7tli centuries the country appears to have been 
divided into a number of petty kingdoms or principalities. As many 
as 14 co-existiiig kingdoms aro mentioned. In the commeuccinoiit of 
the 7th century, Ethelfrith, king of llernicia, and the gratidsoii of lihi, 
attacked tho Welsh, assembled under liroclimael, king of Powys, and 
gained a decisive victory. About the satne time Cenlwalpli, from 
Wessex, piuiptruttid into tho province of Glumorgaii ; but the inhabit- 
nuiB, under Tcwdric, their Ibrnier king, drove the invaders across tho 
Severn. Edwin, sovereign of Deira and llernicia, subdued Anglesey 
and a considerable part of North Wales, and drove Cadwallon, the 
sovereign of Nortli Wales, and whose father had been the protector of 
Edwin in early life, into Ireland. C(u1wallun defeated and k^lew Edwin 
in 633, and penetrated into and desolated North iitnhriti. Huccessful 
ill 14 great battles and GU skirriiislies, Cadwallon was regarded by the 
Cymri or Welsh os tho deliverer of their country. He was h*>wc!ver 
slain, with the ilowcr of his army, in on ciigagemout with Oswald of 
Northumbria. 

Ethclbald, king of Mt^rcia, in tho early part of the 8lli century, 
uniting with tho king of W<iHsi3X, overpowrred tho Welsh. Dissensions 
between Mercia and Wessex led to a successful coiifedcratioii between 
Itoderic Mulwyimc, the WeLli Icad- r, and Cuthrod, king of Wessex, 
against the king of Mt^rcia, whom they defeated at Hereford. (Juthred 
in turn took up arms aguiiist and defeated tliu Welsh, and in 753 
Roderic Mol wynoc withdrew into North Wales. Towards the end of 
tlie 8th century the Mercians succeeded in driving the Welsh from 
the border territory, and Ofla, king of Mercia, made an artiticial 
boundary from the mouth of the river Deo on the uortli to tho river 
Wye oil the south, known by the name of Clawdd Gffa, or Ofla's Dyke, 
traces of which are still to be found along a great iiart of the line. 
Roderic, who had acquired tho sovereignty of nearly all Wales, in 843 
divided his dominions into three priiicipaliiios, to which his three 
sons succeeded. One of these principalities was called by the '^^’elHh, 
Gwynedd, and corresponded nearly to the present North Wales; 
another, Ceredigion and Dyved, or South Wales; and tho third, I’owys, 
comprising parts of Montgomeryshire, Shropshire, and Radnorshire. 
Early in the luth century these throe suIkII visions of Wales became 
reunited under the scoptra of one king, llowcl, wlio was surnained 
Dda, tho Good. Ho uppears to Lave been an excellent king, and ho 
reformed and digested the laws of his country. At a subsequent 
period Wales was divided into two principalities. North and Bouth 
Wales, but the former seoma to have had some prodomiiiauce over the 
latter. During all those changes, however, some districts appear to 
have had iheir separate petty princes. 

In the 3 Olh century a line or annual tribute was imposed on the 
Welsh by Athelstan, king of England, who had obtained tho nominal 
dominion of Wales. Gu the accession of William tho Conqueror, the 
Welsh refused to pay tribute. The Norman oonquoror itiviuled their 
country with a considerable army, reduced them to subniissiou, and 
oompelled their princes to do homage and take an oath of allegiance 
as his yassals, and from this period tho English kings proferred a 
claim to Wales as their dominioii. During the reigns of his successors, 
the Welsh constantly united with tho disaffcoted barons, and com- 
mitted devastations and outrages on the English borders. William 
cud his sou had grauied to their Norman followers all lauds they 


might acquire possession of in Wales, whonoo originated the Lords 
Marchers. In 1102 Henry I. bostowed several other lordships and 
castles in Wales on Englishmen and Normans ; and for the purpose 
of still further repressing the spirit of the Cambrians, he introduced, 
in the year 11 OS, into Pembrokeshire, a numerous colony of Flemings. 
The principality of South Wales was for a time destroy^ ; Fowys-land 
was also iioaseasod by the English ; and North Wales idone retained 
its independence. 

In 1237 Gryffytli, tho eldest sou of Llewellyn-ap-Jorweth, prince of 
North Wales, rebelling against his father, that prince applied for the 
protection of Henry 111. of England, which he received upon the 
terms of yielding vassalage to the English crown. David, the eldest 
sou of Llewellyn, on the death of his father, renewed the homage to 
England, and taking his brother Gryffyth prisoner, delivered him to 
Henry, who imprisoned him in the Tower, where he lost his life in an 
attempt to regain his freedom. After the death of QryiTyth, Henry 
gave tho principality of Wales to his ohlesb son Edwai^, afterwards 
hMward I. Ijlcivvellyn, tho youngest son of Giyffyth, siioceedod to the 
throne of North Wales on tho death of his undo David, and his brother 
Owen Goch to that of South Wales. Homage was now enforced by 
England as an established right. After tlie accession of Edward I. to 
the English throne, tho Welsh prince wtis summoned to do homage, 
which he declined doing without having hostages for his safe conduct, 
and demanded that his consort, who was Edward's prisoner, should bo 
restored. This Edward refused to comply with, and immediatisly pro- 
ceeded to levy w*ar against him* assisted by David and Roderio, brothers 
of Llewellyn, who had dispossessed them of their inheritance. The 
Welsh prince defended himself among the inaccessible mountains of 
(^Caernarvonshire, but Edward blocked up Llewellyn and his army so 
eifectually, that after sustaining all the horrors of a siege they were 
obliged to yield to tho wary English king. Llewellyn shortly after- 
wards rose against the English, and was joined by his brother David, 
bub Llewellyn was slain in or immedLutely after an engagement with 
tlie Karl of Mortimer near Builth* in Brecknockshire, in 1284. David, 
Avho succeeded him in tliu princi]>a1ity, was soon after executed at 
Shrewsbury ns a traitor for defeinliug by arms the liberties of his 
native country and his own hereditaiy authority. Tho nobility of 
Wales Hubrnitted to tho conqueror, aiul by tlie statute of Rliuddlati, 
parsed in tlic 1 2tli year of Edward's reign, Wales was iucorpomtcil 
uiid united with England, 

Thus ended tho existence of the Welsh as an ind'^pendont nation. 
The title of Prince of Wales was bestowed by Edward upon bis son, 
afterwards Edwnr<l IT., and has ever siiico becu the title conferred on 
the eldest sou of tho sovereign of England. 

In 1295 iiisurrcctioiis broke out in various parts of Wales, bub 
they worti everywhere BUfipresRed, aud to prevent their recurrence 
Edward built c:\HtleR iit Rhmldlau, Conway, Beaumaris, Caernarvon, 
Harlech, and Aberystwitli. The lost eifort by the Welsh to maintain 
an independent existence was under Owen Glyiidwr, in the commence- 
ment of the 15th century. His career and brilliant success iu opposing 
the English army are intimately connected with English history. 

By tlie statute of Rhuddluii (12 Edward I., c. 5) a part of Wales was 
formed into the cuuiilios of Anglesey, Caernarvon, Mcricnietli, and 
Fliut; and by a statute ]>as3od iu the 27th year of the roigii of 
Henry Vlll., the counties of Monmouth, Brocknock, Radnor, Mont- 
goniory, and Denbigh were cuiistituted ; and by tliis statute one knight 
was directed to be chosen for each county iu Wales, uiid a burgess 
for every borough being u county town, except tho county town of 
Merioneth, ami n member was subsequently giveu to Haverfordwest. 
By the Reform Act au additional member was giveu to tho counties of 
Caermarthen, Denbigh, mid Glamorgan; a ineniber -was given to 
Merthyr 'J'ydvil, and one to Swansea, and numerous places were made 
contributory boroughs to each of the ancient boroughs returning 
lueiiibors. 

The laws aiitl chief features of the constitution of tho Britons wdien 
masters of the whole island scorn to have been preserved in Wales for 
a considerable time ; many of them indeed remained in full force until 
iheir abolitiou or alteration by express statutes at a comparatively 
recent ]icrii>d. Tho goveriiineut from tho earliest jieriud appears to 
have been mouurohicuJ, but not following a strict rule of descent. Au 
old code of laws compiled from those of How'ol Dda states that no 
one is au ** edlLng (heir to the throne) except that person to whom tho 
king sliall give hope of succession and designation." No power but 
the regal could citiicr enact or abrogate a law. Traces of a popular 
reprcBcntutiuu are to bo found in the formation of the digest of the 
Welsh law's by Howel Dda, iu tho 10th century. For this purpose six 
of tho most intelligent and powerful persons w'cre summoned out of 
every cyniwd, or hundred, aud also tho nobles, bishops, and principal 
clergy, to assist that king in tho great work of legislation. By these 
moans tho ancient laws were rovised, others enacted, and all digested 
Into ouo regular code, aud a (leclaratiou uiudo that they should not 
bo altei'ed, except by nieaus of a similar national council. After the 
English conquest, aud iu consequciico ot the subsequent insurrections, 
several severe laws were passed against tho Welsh, but these w'ero 
gradually repealed or full into abeyance; and the laws of Wales 
steadily approxiniatod to those of England, until they became sub- 
stantially the same. Since the passing of tho 11th Geo. IV. and 1st 
Wm. IV., c. 79, Wales has no jurisdiction iu legal matters distinct 
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from England. It is divided into two oLrouits, North and South, nnd 
one jud^ travels each. 

Wales abounds in memorials of its past history. The cromlechs, 
comedds, and baxrowa ; camps, British and Eoinan ; abbeys and 
costleB of later periods ; are all to be mot with in various parts of the 
principality. lietailed notices of these will be found in liiis work in 
articles treating of each county. 

Wides is divided into North and South Wales, each containing six 
counties. North Wales includes Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, Denbigh- 
shire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, and Moutgomeryriiire. South Wales 
includes Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, Caermarthonshire, Glamorgan- 
shire, PembrokeRhirc, and IMuorshire. To the articles on these 
several counties we refer for a more particular account of the physical 
geography, geology, mineralogy, products, manufactures, tr^e, &c. 
Over a laige part of Wales the Welsh language is still generally spoken, 
but the use of the English language is steadily increasing. Wales 
contains four bishoprics — those of Bangor and St. Asaph in North 
Wales, and of St. David and LlandalT in South Wales. 

WALES, NEW SOUTH, extends over the sotith-eostem portion 
of Australia. Its western boundary has been fixed by the grant of 
the colony of Southern Australia, whose eastern boundary extends 
from the shores of the Southern Sea along 141* E. long, to 26° S. lat. 
The northern boundary-line of New South Wales has not yet been 
defitiitely fixed,, but is generally takeu as 26" S. lat., the same as 
Southern Australia, as tlioro are settlements, particularly aiuce the 
gold discoveries, north of Moreton Bay, which is in 27° S. lat. Du 
the east New South Wales is washed by the racific. On the south 
the Murray forms the boumlary between it and the uewly-constituted 
province of Victoria from South Australia to its source, whence the 
linu turns southerly through the Australian Alps west of Mount 
Wellington, and then takes an arbiti*ary straight line Bouth-eusterly 
to Cape Howe, which is the most southerly point of the province, in 
37* 5' S. lat., 150* E. long. 'J'he extreme length is 803 miles, the 
average breadth about 600 miles, which gives an area of 535,800 square 
miles. The most north-western portion of the country, extending 
over perhaps ono-third of the whole surface, has scarcely been viHiied 
by any European. The population of the colony was estimated in 
December 1852 at 208,254. 

Surf aeCf Soil, and Climate . — The physicsil constitution of this countiy 
is voiy peculiar. The interior cousists of wide plains, interrupted only 
by comparatively short ranges of high hills or low mountains. The 
waters collected iii these plains are all united into one river, the 
Murray, which disembogues within the territories f)f South Australia. 
On the east and south the plains are surrounded by higher land, which 
constitutes the waterslied between the rivers joining the Murray and 
those which run into the sea. This watershed is in general about 100 
miles from the shores. 

The Australian Alps commence at Wilson's Promontory, and extend 
into New South Wales by Mount Wellington. In this range rise the 
Murray and the numerous streams whieli, flowing more nr h>ss west- 
ward, ultimately fall into it and form it into a river, having abundance 
of water all the year round, whilst most of the large rivers which run 
into the interior become dry during tlie summer months. Farther 
north, in the Wurragoug Chaixi, tlie Murrumbidgoo with its affluents 
takes its source, and is likewise a perennial river ; east mid north of 
this are Yoss Plains and the hilly tract inclosing Lake George. The 
elevated plains extend, under the name of Goulbum and Braadalbane 
Plains, about 40 miles farther north, to the southern extremity of 
Oockbundoon Range, which constitutes the southern part of the Blue 
Mountains, east of which runs the BhoaUiaveii River to the sea. The 
Blue Mountains commence in 34* 30' S. lat., and run northward to 
the Monundilla Range, in 32* 40' 8. lat. From the eustem side descend 
the Nepean, the Colo, tho Wolloudilly, and the Macdonald rivers, all 
of which find their way to the sea tlix-ough^ho Hawkesbiiry at Bullen 
Bay ; on the west side descends the Lachlan and its affluents, which 
join the Murrumbidgee. The mountains are cif sandstone ; the highest 
point, King's Table- Land, attains a height of 3400 feet above the flat 
country. At the distance of from 60 to 70 miles north of the Monun- 
dilla Range is the Liverpool Range, running cast and west. This 
range extends to about 32* S. lat. On its northern side are Liverpool 
Plains, between 150* and 151* E. long, lii these parts its Bouthem 
slope rises witli a precipitous acclivity, and in some places nearly 
perpendicular above tho plains which lie south of it. Its elevation is 
probably 1500 or 2000 feet above the base. Where tho slope is not 
too rapid, it is thinly wooded. On account of the steepness of the 
ascent, only two places have been found at which it can be traversed 
with ease : the western, called Pandora Pass, near 150* E. long. ; and 
the eastern, called HecknadUey, west of 151* E. long. When the 
summit of the passes is attained, a short descent brings the traveller 
to the Liverpool Plaina A ridge from tho Monundilla Range to these 
inountaxns divides the affluents of Goulbum River, a tributary of 
Hunter River, which falls into the Parific, from those of the Cudgegong 
and Talbragar, which fall into the Macquarie. A considerable portion 
of this ridge is without trees, oveigrown with bushes, and grassy ; but 
on the rising grounds are forests, composed mostly of apple-trees, iron- 
bark, striugy-bark, and box. 

The coast-line on the east extends in a general direction of north- 
north-east from Cape Howe to Cape Byron, when it recedes a little to 


the west. There are numerous harbours formed by the mouths of 
the rivers flowing into tho Pacifla The chief of these, proceeding 
from south to norlli, are — Twofold Bay, at the mouth of tlie Towainba, 
immediately north of Cape Green, one of the boldest promontories 
along the coast ; Barmouth, Bateman Bay, Sussex Haven, Jervis Bay, 
Sho^haven, Port Hacking, Botany Bay, Sydney, Port Jackson, Broken 
Bay, Port Hunter, Port Stephens, Farqulmr luid Harrington Inlets at 
the mouths of the Manning and Luiisdowno rivers, Port Macquarie, 
Trial Bay, Shoal Bay at tho mouth of the Clarence River, in 29* 5' 
S. hit., whence tliero is no other till we come to Moreton Bay, with its 
group of islands extending 70 miles from north to south. In this 
extent the shore ]u*eRents every variety of appearance. From Capo 
Green to Shoalhaven River tho clitfs are generally low ; from Shoal- 
haven River, north of 30* S. lat., to Hunter River, north of 35* B. lat., 
they prasent a range of bold perpendicular clifict of aandstone lying in 
horizontal strata, occasionally interrupted by sandy beaches, the high 
land retiring to a considerable distance. Numerous sand-hills occur 
along the remaining part of tho coast. Port Stephens is a bar-harbour, 
Ko that small vessels only can enter it ; those of larger description are 
compelled to anchor outside. In some parts, especially north uf Trial 
Biiy (30* 50' S. lat.) and south of tlie mouth of Clarence River, are 
tracts of coast many miles in length, where it is rocky and rises to a 
considerable elevation. The harbours are only found at the mouths 
of the Tiiirnerons rivere. 

Rivers. — Tho larger rivers which di^iin the country between the 
Pacific and tho watershed have water all tho year rouniL They gene- 
rally flow in beds which are deeply depressed below the common level 
of the country, and between Irnnks which rise perpendicularly, or 
nearly so, from 100 to 200 feet, and l'r.'i{iioutly higher, so that the 
streams are inaccessible, except at a few places. They are of little use 
either for irrigation or for transport. The Shoalhaven Riva% the most 
Hciiithern of tho considerable rivers of this region, rises on tlie taVile- 
lauds east of tho Warrtigung Mountains, and runs about 90 miles 
northward, measured in a straight Hue, and then about 40 miles east- 
ward. About 20 miles from its mouth occurs the last rapifl, up to 
which the title flows. The mouth of tho river is much obstructed by 
shoals and snud-banks. Tho ifawheshury falls into Broken Bay. it 
rises under the name of Wolloudilly, on tho connecting table-lands, 
and receives ni'oi'ly all the waters which are collected on them. It 
flows in a deep bed, sinking into a deeji ravine, wdini it U no longer 
accessible. The last rapids occur near Windsor, from which place it 
is navigable for moderate vc.«8cls. Windsor is only 40 miles from the 
sea in a straight line, but 100 miles at least iullowing tho windings of 
the river, whoso waters are fresh for 30 mill’s below the town. Its 
estuary, Broken Bay, is surroimded by rocks, and lias several good 
anchorages even for large vessels, the best of whicii is cm 1 led Pictwator. 
The whole course of the river exceeds 250 miles. Sometimes the 
floods of this river rise to Sh) feet above its usual level, and the inun- 
dations then lay wa'«te the fertile tracts on its banks, iicoryes River 
falls into Botany Bay. It runs liardly 60 miles, but is navigable for 
boats from Liverpool downwards, a distance of about 12 miles in a 
direct line, but 24 miles following the wiuiiing.s of its course. Hunter 
River disembogues into Port Hunter. It has two great branches, one 
culled Hunter and the other Goulbum. Tho first rises in the Tiiverpool 
Range, tlie other in the connecting ridge, and both have very tortuous 
courses. The navigation begins at Maitland, about 20 miles from Port 
Hunter by land, but nearly 40 miles by water, and a steamboat plie.s 
regularly between that town and Sydney. This river often rises 
rapidly after heavy rains, and in some places to the height of .50 feet. 

The navigable rivers which drain the countries north of tho TTuiiier 
aro the Manning, Hastings, Apsley, Clarence, and Brisbane. The 
Manning and tlie Hastings both fall into Port Maciiuurie, which is a 
bar-harbour, admitting only vesBols of 100 tons bimleu; and it is 
dangerous to enter, except at full tide, on account of tho rapid current, 
which sets the vessels ashore upon the shoals on the northern side oL' 
its entrance. Outside tho bar is good anchorage for ships of the largest 
cluas, except when the wind blows strong upon the shore. Within 
the bar is secure anchorage for a great uuiriber of vessels. 

North of Port Macquarie is the valley which is drained hy tho 
Apsley or Macf^eay River, which divides about 12 miles from tho sea 
into two branches, inclosing a largo island. The main branch at tho 
northern end forms the harbour of Trial Bay, wliich has a bar across, 
having from 12 to 17 foot of water upon it. This river is navigable to 
a distanco of more than 5U miles from the sea, when farther progress 
is impeded by a fall, which occurs where the river issues from a narrow 
glen, whose aides rise 900 feet above its bed. Below this place the 
river runs through a wide valley, iu which there aro some plains 
destitute of timlwr, and gently-rising hills covered with o|>en forests 
and grassy pastures. Farther north is tho valley of the Clarence River. 
Tho mouth of the river is at Shoal Bay, 29* 20' S. lat. Tbe bar aoinss 
its entrance has 12 feet of water on it at high tides. Rrishane River 
falls into Moreton Bay, tmd is navigable by ships drawing 1 6 feet of 
water 20 miles up, at which point a ridge of rocks oroases the bed, but 
to a distance of mom than 60 miles from tho sea it may be navigated 
by boats. Several of its tributaries are also navigable for some miles 
from their mouths. The country on both banks of the river presents 
an alternation of hills and level tracts. Tho soil, which is veiy good, 
is overgrown with high treeS| among which are cedars and cypress- 
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trees of great maguitude. The highest hills lie on the north side of 
the river, whore some rise frotn 700 to 800 feet. The farthest sources 
of the Brisbano are in the Coa^t Range, which here offers an easy 
passage to the interior by a gap which occurs south of S28'' S. lat., north 
of Mount Mitchell, which is 4120 foot above the sea. 

All the rivers draining the interior of New South Wales, as far as 
it is known, appear to belong to the river basin of the Murray. The 
rivers oomposiiig this extensive system consist of numerous streams 
that flow westwanl from the liigh lands running north and south 
through New South Wales. The Murray itself wo have noticed as 
dividing the colony from Victoria, and it enters South Australia at 
Table-Land Cliffs, and after flowing in a westerly direction about 
PO miles in a direct lino, it turns to the south and enters the sea 
at Encounter Bay. [Soutu Austualia.] Tho Murrumbidgee, after 
it has itself received the Lachlim, falls into the Murray in 143“ K. 
long. The Darling, by its upper branches, drains tho country extend- 
ing from 32^^ to 28“ S. lat. Its most northern branch, the Condamitie, 
rises on tho Darling Downs, in 28“ S. lat., runs northward os far os 
^20"’ S. lat., lol** 4' K. long., then turns westward to 149“ E. Ion?., and 
then south-westward till it joins the Darling on its left bank. Friuii 
the south it receives the Bogan, a considi'rahlo slreaiii, rising in the 
Horvoy Range ; and it is probable that the Macquarie, at least during 
the rainy seasnii, disembogues into it part of its water from the marsh 
in which it in lost. 

Gcohtffy, Minei'afof/y, d*c*. — The general account of the geology of the 
island has been givoti under Australta, in vol. i., cols. ()95-(>09. Sir II. 
1. Murchison liatl aRserted that goM nniBt exist in the country in certain 
foi'iiiations ; and the same theory had been protiiiilgated in tiiu colony 
by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, on the ground that tho strata of tho 
Australian mountains riiniiiiig north :ui<l south through Victoria and 
X<!W fSonth A\'aleH, were of tlie same formation as thoRO of the Sierra 
Nevada in California, and the Ural Mountains in Uu-isia, iiauiely, 
granite mixed with cpiartz and schiKtose slate; but it was not till 
1849 thaL the actual existence of gold was discovered. In 1851 further 
liiscoveries Averu imule, Mr. Hargraves discloned the {daces wdicro ho 
had found gold, and when the governmont i>1iit'cr was Rent to examine 
the places, ho found imtsoiis already working them. On May 22nd 
iustructioiiH wci'c given by tho governor to grant licences to diggers at 
the rate of 30«. per mouth. Tho first diseoverers ubluincd the gold 
by washing the dotritns from the beds of the creeks, and the earth 
from the shores ; but it waa soon foumi tliat the riehrst depoHits were 
ill the quartz, and meauR wore foiitid to crush the rock and obtain the 
gold. On Aiigusti nth the governor issued a notice that tho licences 
Avoiild only np))ly to the gol i wadieiv, and that on goM obtained by 
criidiiiig, a royalty must be of l'i*om .0 to 10 per cent. ]*o1icemeu 
wero appointed to the various stations, and escorts furriished for 
bringing the gold froiii the diggings to tho ports of Sydney or Mel- 
bourne. Ill a short time the Unvim and villages Avere deserted, all tho 
usual aA'ocatioiis almndoued, tho ships in harbour left unmanned, and 
every one eajiable of l.abonr nqiaired to the diggings. An iinniigi'ation 
ensued almost Avithout a parallel. In the quarter ending the 3l)th of 
iSoptemher, BSnl, the total ciuaiitity of goM braught doAVii to Sydney 
AV.'H 28,053 ounces, and the «{n:intity of g«)ld ex{torted 49,893 oiiiiees, 
vuJnecl at 102, 153/. ; 10,712 1 0.v.-lice;icos aa'cto jjraiited on Crown lauds 
to mine and dig, 704 on Crown lambs to erect buildings for tr.iding 
lairposos, and 3 2.157 5.v,-lieem;e8 on jirivate lands to mine and dig, 
iiiiikiiig a grand total of 12,157 licences, for Avliich 5893/. avus received. 
Eight ieasi!.s were granted to work auriferous quart,/, veins. The total 
quantity of gold oxjiorted iiji to the 30th of June, 1854. aa'us 150,429 
oiiucuH, valued at 488,890/. ; making a gross total of 1,001,355 ounces 
of gold exjiortod in I8r»l, 1852, 1853, and tho half of 1854, the Viduc 
Avlicre«if w.is 5,399,350/. The estimated net quantit^^ of gob I cx|K>rted 
from New tiouth Walo.^ and Victoria, from the 29tli of May, 185], to 
the 30th of June, 1854, Avas 7,318,482 omiecs, valued at 25,580,232/. ; 
and up to the 3UtlL of Soptciiiber, 7,880,509 ounces, valued at 
27,97.5,419/. 

Re8puct.ing other metals wo haA'c little to adil to Avhat is said under 
AlISTIiAl.lA. 

Iron-ore is known to exist in several jdaces, especially on the west 
of the Blue Mountains Several extoiisivu coal-measures have been 
found, two of which arc wtirked. Those fouinl near the mouth of the 
Hinitor llivor, near Newcastle, ai*e extensWely Avorked, and their 
Itrodiice is shipped to Sydney. The coal-bods uoar Western Port ar« 
also very largo, and have been worked for several years. Limestone 
is abundant in some places, and some kinds of marble are worked on 
the banks of the Wolloudilly. 

An account of the botany of Now South Wales is given under 
Austiialta, vol. i., col. 701-3. Many of the trees are need for domestic 
purposes, and some of them are exported as timber. The most valu- 
able is the cedar (Mcfia az€d:iravh), whicli is found especially at 
lllawarra, and on tho banks of the Hunter, Hastings, and Clarence 
rivers. Several of the guiii-trors, as tlusy are called {Jiacalyptus), arc 
valuable. Timber is farther obtained from a kind of fiitie belonging 
to tho genus OallUrii. Most of the eucalypti yield a kind of gum, 
and therefore they have obtained the name of guui‘tree.i. A summary 
account of the zoology of New South W ales is given under Australia, 
vol. i, ool. 703-9. 

The climate is noticed generally under Australia, vol i., col. 700* 
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The rains are not« as between the tropics, limited to certain aeasons, 
but full all the year round; they are, however, most frequeut in 
winter (June to August). The most oharacterlstio peculiarities of the 
climate of New South Wales are the long droughts whioh oooaaion- 
olly prevail, and whioh are generally suooeoded by excessively long 
nnd heavy rains. The winds are as variable as in England. Westerly 
Aviuds, especially from the north-west, j»revail in winter, and easterly 
winds are more frequent in summer (December to February), lii 
summer, iu the morning, the winds blow, almost every day, from west 
and south-west, but towards noon they pass to north-east and north. 
Dews are frequeut and heavy. Hailstones are common in December 
and Jntiuaiy, and are of much lofger size than in England. Thunder- 
storms prevail from December to February, and occur also in No- 
vf'mber and March. On tho Table-Lauds and in tho Plains of Bathurst, 
which aro more thau 2000 foot above tho sea-level, the wintisrs are 
much more severe thau in the lower country. As iu summer tho 
heat is several degrees loss on these elevated countries than at Port 
Jackson, the grass is not so quickly burned up, nnd thus the flocks of 
sheep find hero, nearly all the year round, suffleiont food for iliexr 
sustenance. 

iSW/, Ayricullurcf and AgriculinraJi Prodtusliowt* — Tho soil of so 
extensive a country must necessarily vary greatly. Many parts are 
distinguislied for their fertilit}^, iiiid it is probable that at least oue- 
foiirth part is Avcil adapted for cultivation, and that* oue-lialf would 
aflbnl good pasturagtt for sheep and cattle. In addition to the various 
spfcies of grain and urtifiuial European fruits and vegetables, that 
succeed avoII in various places, the sugar-cane, the vine, and tolmcco 
are raised. Although the growth of grain has been constantly on tho 
iiitu'ease. New South Wales lias always been an importing country, 
aiitl the influx of population in consequence of the discovery of the 
gold-iinlds must render it for a considerable time still more so. In 

1852 the total number of acres iu crop w*as 152,057, of which tho 
respective proportions Avere wheat, 82,110; maize, 25,017; barley, 
0725; oats, 2470; rye, 245; millet, 51 ; potatoes, 4079 ; tobacco, 731; 
wliiMit, barley, and oats, for ha 3 % 27,598 ; and sown grasses, 302S, 
Tho ]irodiice was as follows: — Wheat, 1,407,465 bushels; maize, 
717,053 bush' Is ; barley, 133,914 bushels; oats, 49,069 bushels; rye, 
4891 bushvls; millet, 731 bushels; potatoes, 13,644 tons; tobacco, 
12,530 cwt. ; wheat, barley, and oats, for hay^ 31,894 tons; and sown 
griissos, for hay, 4711 ions. 

Tho colonists have been at some pains to introduce many kinds of 
fruit-trees and vegetables, and they have in most ciiboh done it with 
tolerable kucccss. There aro oranges, letiioiis, citrous, uectariues, 
a|>rict>tR, jmtiehes, plums, cherries, figs, quinces, pears, apjfles, mul- 
berries, pomegranates, grapes, ras{)berries, strawberries, bananas, 
guavas, pinea|q>luR, goose iicrrioR, currants; almonds, walnuts, chest- 
nuts, and filberts, (looseborrios succood in the colder and more elevated 
countries, as near Bathurst. Ju tho kitchen -gardens are raised melons, 
w’uter-melons, pumpkins, capsicums, cabbages, turnips, and some other 
vegetables. 

The first sheep Introduced into the colony were from England, and 
the AA'ool was of iudifforont quality ; but as soon as it became evident 
that wool might become a source of wealth, and yield an important 
article of exfiorb to the mother country, several lauded proprietors 
were at eonsidenible expoiise to get merino sheep. The qualit^*^ of the 
wool has been miicli iiii]>ri>vod. The wool imported into llroat Britain 
from New South Wales in 1853 amounted to 16,674,933 lbs. ; the 
tallow received in British ports from the colony was 115,933 cwta. ; 
of shix'p skins lunlressed there were 8496. The breed of cattle is a 
mixture of the Bengal butlhlo variety with humpy shoulders, and 
A*arious English breeds which have been iutroilucod. They are flnu 
largo animals. In some |nirts, especially on tho Flains of Batiiurst, 
the dairies are well attended to, butter being made to a great extent, 
aii<l also choose not inferior to the eomiiiou cheeses of England. 
Bullocks are mostly us^d for draught. The liorses are remarkably 
Jiardy and can undergo great fatigue. Pigs And abundant food in 
the uncultivated tracts, aiul are easily fattened with maize. Goats 
liive been introduced, and thrive amazingly iu those parts which have 
a barren and are overgrown with shrubs. The number of un- 
taiined hides imported into Great Britain from New South Wales iu 

1853 was 40,328. 

J’oultry is iu great abundance : ge:?8o, ducks, turkeys, guiuea-fowls, 
and common fowls thrive surprisingly, without any particular care 
being taken of them. 

Industry and Manufacture B , — Tho manufacturing industry of the 
colony has made considerable progress, though tho production and 
export of native commodities form the staple of tho occupation of the 
inhabitants. Tho most numerous inauufacturiug establishments are 
the mills fop grinding and dresping corn, turned by wind, Avater, 
horses, or steam. There aro also manufactories of woollcn-cloth, hats, 
soap and caudles, and of articles of furniture ; distilleries, breweries, 
iron- and brass-foundries, r»]>e-yar(ls, and ship-building yards. As 
spermaceti- whales and black whales frequent the sea adjacent to the 
eastern entrance of Bass's Strait and tho strait itself, and a great 
number of seals are found on tho islands iu the same part of the sea, 
the whale and seal iishery became a source of gam to tho colonists, 
and is still carried on, though it has fallen off considerably. 

Commerce, — New South Wales, considered as a commeroial country, 
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Lolda a very high rank among our coloni^ if its population is t^en 
into account. BcBides the largo quantities of wool, tallow, hides, 
and sheep-skins, already noticed, Great Britain imported from Now 
South Wales, in 1853, the following, and various other articles : — 847 
tons of bones of animals and fish; 87 tons of coppor-ore; 137 cwts. 
of undressed flax ; 993 cwts. I'ough mother-of-pearl shells ; 8331 cwts. 
cocoa-nut oil; 425 tuns spermaceti oil; C 93 3 lbs. quicksilver; 
1835 Iba tortoise shell, or turtle-shell ; COl gallons wine, the produce 
of British settlements iu Australia; and 1170 loads of wood. The 
declared value of the exports of British produce and manufactures 
from Great BritoJu to New South Wales, amounted to 4, .027, 7754. in 
1858, including apparel, slops, and haberdashery to the amount of 
3,202,0784.; cottons, 4 47,1944: ; woollens, 506,1784.; linens, 124,8254.; 
silk nianulactures, 176,2094.; bal'd ware and cutlery, 189,871/.; iron, 
wrought and un wrought, 141,0884.; leather, saddleiy, aud harness, 
334,3614.; mnchinei-y, 28,3154.; musical iiistrumetits, 29,8044. ; plate, 
jewellery, watches, &a, 90,3344.; stationery, 75.3644.; soap and 
candles, 33,0434. ; ]>ickleBand sauces, 69,9264. ; beer and ale, 179,9074. ; 
British spirits, •81,7824. ; printed books, 50,2254. ; and a variety of 
other articles, besides a large amount of foreign and colonial produce 
and manufactures. The number and tonnage of ships registered an 
belonging to the colony on December Slst, 1854, wore os follows Of 
and under 50 tons, 161 vessels of 4107 tons burden; above 50 tons, 
180 vessels of «62,082 tons ; with 123 steam- vessels of 8050 tons. 

Jlivistons of the Cwntin /, — The more closely-settled }ujrtioii of the 
colony is divided into 37*districte, 21 of which were added in 1847. 
Out of those are foiihed 40 counties, of which the first settletl 21 are 
cotiierminnuR with the districts. The other counties do not occupy 
the whole of the districts, nor do the disiricis occupy the whole of 
the tiTiitory^ut it is a regulation of govcrnuieut that no laud can 
he sold beyond their limits. The extreme boundaries of county lands 
have come therefore to be called the bouiidaries of location, and 
according as lands lie wit|||in or beyoinl these boundaries’, a different 
sysiciii is followed in tha'manngcmentand civil government of them. 

Within the boundaries the whole country is divided into police 
districts, each having a bench of petty sessions ami a magistrate ; and 
of tlieso districts, which are of unequal size, there are at present 
ai>out 40. Jieyond the boundaries the country is also roughly divided 
into districts, in each of which there is a commissioner of crown 
lauds, who is the chief magistrate of it, and has under his command 
a small force of mounted coustablos, who are called the Border 
I’olico. Within the limits of location, land is cither sold or lot on 
icuae ; boyoiid the limits it is neither sold nor let, but licences are 
granted, at the discretion of tiie crown commissioner, for tlic occu- 
pation of such portions of land os may he desired by proprietors of 
stock, on each of which licences a fee of 104. is payable annually, and 
an assesRiiicnt is levied on the stock depastured ihiirc. hku:h allot- 
ment of land fur which a licence is thus given is called a station, and 
the stations may vary in extent from 5009 to 39,900 acres. The 
amount received for licences in 1852 was 36,9284., nud land wsis sold 
to the amount of 41,2734. 

New South Wales is divided into two hislmprics, Sydney and 
Newcastle, the Bishop of Sydney being the metropolitan of Australia ; 
the other bishops art! those of Melliourne, Adelaide, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Christchuridi, which forms a second hi.shopric in New 
Zealand. There is an archdeacon iu New Soutii Wales who is 
styled Archdeacon of Cumberland, one of the districts. In 1853 the 
number of clergymen in the colony was 163, of whom 47 were sup- 
ported wholly by voluntary contributions. Of the whole number, 78 
belonged to the Church of England, 32 were Pi-esbytcrians, 32 Roman 
Catholics, 16 Wesleyans, 4 Independents, and one was of the Jewish 
persuasion. The amounts paid by government to religious teachers 
were as follows : — Church of England 18,3444., Koman Catholics 
12,8374., Presbyterians 59984., and Wesleyan l^lethodists 10134. 

There is a considerable number of roads within the boundary of 
location. Various lines of roads, which liave been made at consider- 
alde expense, traverse these districts, and various others have been 
made or are making in consequence of the gold discoveries, to facili- 
tate transport to and from the commercial towns and ports. A 
regular post is established, and all letters not exceeding half an ounce 
in weight are delivered at a uniform rate of twopence. In 1 8.52 the 
income of the post-oHice was 18,1744. Is. lie/.; the expenditure was 
25,3044. 8s. Newspapers are exempted from postage. 

Educaiiw , — Sydney University, incorporated and endowed by the 
Act of Council, 14 Victoria, No. 31, and inaugurated on Octol>cr 11th 
1852, had 38 students iu 1852. lu expenses for that year amounted 
to 38604. 1 !«• 7c4. There ore throe colleges or Grammar schools — two 
at Sydney, called Sydney Colle|^ aud Australian College, and King's 
School at Paramatta. These high schools oi-e supported by the ]aiy- 
ments of the students. The elementary sohools are mostly maintained 
by government. In 1852 there wore at school 11,387 mule and 9678 
female childi-en ; of these one half were at Church of England scliools. 

llvAovy. — The history of a colony so recently established may bo 
soon told. New South Wales was discovered by Captain Cook in ! 
1770, though the western and northern coasts of the island bod been 
previously visited by Dutch navigators. In 1787 the British govern- 
ment decided to form a convict establishment iu Australia, '*to empty 
the jails and houses of correction " of the mother-country, and eleven 


ships were therefore sent, whidi arrived at Botany Bay, whore it was 
intended to form the settlement^ on January 20th 1788. Botany Bay 
was found inconvenient, and the establishment was removed to Sydney 
by the governor, Capt. A. Philip, who had been sent out with the fleet. 
The early progrcfu of tbe colony, owing to the circumatanoe that the 
first settlers were only convicts, was so slow that its population ia 
1810 did not exceed 10,000 individuals. About that time one of the 
lauded proprietors ascertained that the climate and soil of the colony 
were favourable to the rearing of sheep, and many persons consequently 
went to the colony to settle ; but they soon found themselves embar- 
rassed for want of room, and it appeared impossible to extend the 
settlements fartlier westward, as several attempts to ]>a8s over the 
Blue Mountains had been frustrated by tho nature of the range, 
which consists of sandstone masses, furrowed by numcraus raviiieH^ 
whose sides are so steep that it is itn possible to ascend them. In 181 3 
thi’ce enterprising individuals, Blaxlaud, Wentworth, and Lawson, 
succeeded in passing over tlic rnouiitainR ; and iu tho same year fol- 
lowed the discovery of that fine pastoral country the Downs of 
Bathurstw In the following year a practicable line of road was con- 
structed over the mountain ranges by convict labour. Mr. Oxley, in 
1817, began the task of exploring tho interior. Since this period 
some portion of the country has been nearly every year discovered 
and explored. Among tho discoverers may be particularly mentioned 
Allan (hniiiiiigham, Lieut. Sturt, Count Stroletzki (who first asserted 
that gold was to be found iu tho mountains), Mr. Eyre, Mr. Windsor 
Earle, Messrs. Laudor and Lefray, and Dr. Leichordt, who, leaving 
New South Woles, reached the Gulf of Caqiciituria, and who, on a 
> second journey, lost his life in the interior. Tho results of their 
discoveries have been given iu tho geographical notices of Australia 
aud of the several colonies. 

The system of transportation has bton discontinued of late years. 

Townn, — Tlie capital is Svumuy. Jiat/iur^t is a thriving town, 1 98 
miles W'.N.W. from Sydney, on the west of tho Blue Mountains, 
situated on tiie upper part of tho Macqiiarie. It derived its import- 
ance at first from being the chief place of trade of the rich pasturogf^ 
Bathurst I’lains, which surround it. It has since become of still 
greater importiiiicu from its vicinity to the gold diggings of Ojihir, 
which lie from 20 to 28 miles west irom it. Jivtfd, or East Eot/d, as 
it is sometimes culled, is a small but rising port-town, near the soutliiTn 
border of the colony, on the mouth of tho river Tuwamba, which here 
falls into Twofold Buy. Jirishanv. is at the northern extremity of the 
colony, situated ou tho river Brisbane, about 1 0 miles from its nioutli. 
It is a flourishing t(iwn, iu un agricultural district. Tobacco nml wine 
arc produced. Camphdlton is ou the coast, about 29 miles 8. fitmi 
Byduey, and bus considcrablu trade aud TnaiiiifactiircH, jairticularly of 
leather. JAvorpool is about 16 miles W. from Sydney, on tlic left 
bank of George’s Kiver. It is an inland town, surroundod by a rich 
and well cultivated coiiutiy, which securos it much retail buHiiie.sM. 
M acquad^t or Port Mncqnaric, is a small but iucreadug town, at tlio 
mouth of the river Hostings, wliicli a littlo liighcT up receives the 
Wilson and Maria rivers, and forms a tolerably bay. It is about 
120 miles N. from Hunter River. Maitland is ou the right bank and 
about 40 miles from the junction of Hunter River, at tho junction of 
the Wallis ci'eek. Thu river here first becomes navigable for sluopK. 
Tho cool-minoB in the neigh boiirliuod have greatly eoiitri bated to the 
prosperity and increase of this place, which is ]>ropcr]y two towns, 
East Maitland and West Maitland, in East Maitland are u court- 
house and jail, aud in AN'est Maitland are numci'oiis stores aud soxiio 
good hotels. A steamer runs regularly from Maitland to Sydney. 
Newcastle, about 70 miles N. by E. from Sydney in a direct line, is 
built at the mouth of the Hiiuter River, whicli forms a harbour deep 
enough for merchant vessels, but the entrance) is narrow and crooked. 
The t^owu owes its importance chiefly to the collieries in its neighbour- 
hood, which are extensively worked. It gives title to a bishop. Para- 
matta is situated at the mouth of the siiiall river I'aramatta, and at 
the head of the harbour of Fort Jackson. It is 18 miles by water 
and 15 miles by land from Sydney. The principal street is a mile 
lung; at the end farthest from the harbour is the country residence 
>f the governor of tho colony. Daily c<iiiimunication is kept up with 
Sydney by meaus of stago-coaebes aud steam-boats. The observatory 
at Fai’amatta (founded iu 1821) was the private property of Lieut.- 
Qencral Sir Thomas Brisbane, an active and well-informed aBti'onoiner, 
during his residence in the colony as governor. At his return to 
England, the government adopted it ns a public cstablisliuient, aud it 
is now under tbe suporintondeiice of an obHerver appointed by tho 
Admiralty. At Paramatta are two lunatic aHyltims, one of which is 
for convict lunatics and invalids. Windsar, about 30 miles N.W. 
from Sydney, stands on the right bank of tbe Hawkesbuiy, which is 
navigable for a few miles above the town for coasting vessels. This 
circumstance and the fertility of the country which extends along 
both sides of tho river above the town have raised it to some commer- 
cial importance. There arc nt Windsor mills for grinding grain, 
breweries, aud tanneries. 

The Oovemment. — This consists of a govemor-in-chief, wjtb a secre- 
tary, treasurer, and auditor-general, with tbe necessary subordinates, 
and an executive council, all appointed by the impei^ government 
at home. By tho 18 and 19 Viet, cap. 54, passed in August, 1855, 
there are to bo a legislative council, consisting of such number (not 
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fewer than 21) as the governor ami cottncil may determine. There is 
also to bo a legislative assembly of 54 members. For the legislative 
assembly, tho qualifications of electors are, that they must bo natural- 
bom or naturalised subjects of her Majesty, of the ago of 21, poHsessifig 
a freehold estate within tho district of lOOf. clear value above oil 
incumbrances or charges on it, for at lonst six months before the date 
of the writ or the last registration, or oociipying a dwelling-house for 
six months of tho clear annual value of 10/., or a lodging of 10/. 
yearly rent, or having a salary of 1 00/. a year, or holding a licence to 
ilr.pasturu lands within tho district, or holding a leasehold estate in tho 
district of the yearly value of 10/. of which the lease has not less than 
three ycara to run, and on which in all cases the rates sind taxes due to 
within three months of such election or registration have been paid, and 
wlio is not attainted of treason, or con victcid of felony, &c. No minister 
of religion can be a member. The legislature, when constituteil, is to 
administer, in conjunction with the governor, tho affairs of the colony, 
without reference to tho mother country, except in such cases as the 
governor may tliiiik doubtful or important enough to require to be 
brought under the special consideration of tho homo govcmnicnt. The 
anioimt of tho civil list specified in the Act, including the cxpciist; of 
the civil and judicial estiihlishments of tho colony, is G4,300/. ; and a 
huiii of 28,000/. a year is likewise to he appropriated for tho purposes 
of public worshif). The w^asle lands in tho colony arc to bo under tho 
niaiiagemeiit of the colonial legislature. 

'i’he governor and council nro empowered to levy customs on goods 
inq'orted, but no duty is to be imposed on any article from one country 
that is not aliko iinpnsi d on tho sanio article from other countrios. 
Jso duties however are to he levied on articles irnjiorted for the supply 
of her .Majesty's laud or Bca forces ; nor Jiavo tliey the power allowed 
tlifin to grant any exemption, or impose any duty, at variauco with 
any treaty conclinh^d by lier Maje sty with any foreign power. 

Ill the administration of justice there are a chief judge and three 
puisne judges, with an attorney-general, a solicnlor-geinjral, and a crown 
solicitor. Magistrates are appointed in tlio various districts by the 
governor, and (piartcr sc‘ssioiis and petty sessions arc held in various 
at frequent intervals. 

AVATdvEll. fNoiiTinrMnF.ULAM).j 

AVAT4LA'CITIA, or WALA'CIIJA [Zura JlummiUhha, in Widhi- 
cliiaii, in 'rurlvish a principality and vassal state of I’urkey-iii- 

K’li-ope, is Vtoiiuded N. by the Carpathian ^lonntaiiis (which diviclo it 
Imm '.rrsiiisylvania) and tho principality of Moldavia, JO. hy that part 
nf the Lower Dainihe, wliich, running from soutli to north, a(?pamti*H 
it from the Dohrudscha, S. hv the Danube, and W. hy the Danube 
and the soiitli-eastorii comer <»j* IfuTigary. Its greatest, length from 
wi st to oast is 27<) niihis ; its grcat.o.st breadth from south to north is 
127 miles. The area is about 2S,()0() sipiarc luilo.j: the ])opulatioii 
amounts to 2,321,1S^1, all of tlio Greek Church, exccqit a few iiungariau 
Kt!ttliT.s, who are ('atholic.s. 

Tin? ('iirpathiiiiis arc the ]nincijjal Tnonnt.ain.^'. [CAUrATinANs. j 
Several ranges of lower niouiitains and hills stretch from the Carpa- 
tliiauB in a parallel direetion south and south-east, ami contain valleys 
hi'twoen them, tlio u]qu?r ]iart of whieh is narrow, but tho lower j>art 
bceoincs wider as the valleys a])f)roacli the Danube. Along this river 
there is a V)road level traert consisting near the Danube of lowlands 
and maiv-lies, wliicb arc cxjioscd to the inundation.s of tho river. 
JIowoviT t.lie most western part of WnllaHna is gmierallj' inoiiiitainou.s, 
and the hills reach to the bank.s of (he DanulfC. A gri.-at jiart of the 
country, especial iy the northern jmrt, is covered with forests of firs, 
oaks, and beeches. The soil, cxce]it in the mouiitaiiions districts, is 
a rich mould, and of extraordinary hn lilij^y. In tho elevated part of 
till? country there are extensive pastures covered with aromatic herbs, 
whieh feed a greiit number of sheep, the tlesh of which is much 
I Hteemcd. In the level and marshy' parts there is excelh iit pasture 
for cattle, of wliich great iiuinber.s are annually fattouod. The prin- 
cipal river is the Danube. [Danujje.] The other rivers are tribu- 
taries of tlie Danube ; tboir sonnies are all in tho Carpathians, and 
their direction is south in the western part of the country, suuth-e;ist 
in tile iiiidillc part, luiil east in tho eastern part. The principal are — 

I he SyU, or Sdii/l, in the west; its sources are in TraiiHylvaniu, but 
it. soon leave.s this country hy a long and narrow defile called tho 
^'ulkall I’ass, where it enters ^Val1uehia; it joins the Duiiube opposite 
the small tcwii of Rahova in Bulgaria ; its length is nearly IdO miles, 
'fho Alt, or AUiUt, cast of the Syll. f Aluta ; TuansylvaniaJ Tho 
Tvlttrman : its sources arc in 4 5'* N. hit., between tho A It and tho 
river Arjisli, at the foot of tho ('arpathians ; it joins the Danube 
o)i])OHitu the town of Novograd in Bulgaria, afler a course of 100 
miles. The Arjishf Argis^ or east of the Alt; its sources are in 
the CaiqinthitiiiH, 20 miles oust of tho Botliciitliurm T*ass, and it 
joins the Danube a little below Oltcnitza, and opposite the Bulgarian 
tciwii of Turtuki, after a soiith-oasterii course of l(ii) miles. Tho Dtini- 
ftrawilza, a tributary of the Arjish, paases Bukharest, and joins the latter 
10 miles north of tho junction of the Arjisli with the Diinubo; its 
course is almost jiarulhl to that of the Arjisli, and its length is 
110 miles. • The Jahnifza comes from tho Carpathians near the 
Tutnosh Pass; at first it runs south for 30 miles, and afterwards 
south-east, oast, and north-oiist till itroachei tho Danube a little below 
Jliivova; its whole eoiirso is nearly 170 miles. Tho 7ho’o, north of 
the Jalonitza, eoineafroui Transylvania, flow.s through tho BuzcoPoss, 
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and joins the Sereih 12 miles above the junction of this river with 
the Danube, after an easterly course of 120 miles. All these riven 
are navigable for barges, but littlo is done to facilitate the navi- 
gation, which is rendered impracticable in many places hy rocks, 
shallows, and other obstacles. Besides tho larger rivers, tlioro aro 
many smaller stroams which tra verso tho country. In tho marshy 
districts there are several largo lakes formed by lyranches of the 
J >anubc ; and in tho rainy season, or when the snow on the Carpa- 
thians melts, the low tracts along tho Danube are inundated fur many 
miles in breadth. 

Climate and Productions , — The summers are exceedingly hot and 
thu wiiitoi's very cold; but the climate is healthy, except in the niurshes, 
where bilious fevers prevail, and mosquitoes swarm during the wanner 
months. The waters aro abundantly supplied with fish. The miueral 
productions are iron, copper, lead, silver, rock-salt, and bitumen. 
Gold is found in the sands of several of the feeders of the Danube. 
Walhichia produces abundantly wheat;, barley, rye, hemp, tobacco, maize, 
&c. Tho vine grows well, and the produce is excellent, and would be 
equal to the best JTungarian wines if tho inhabitants 'had more skill. 
The Frciicli berry {JUiamnus infcctorius) grows in many districts, and 
is exported chiefly to Transylvania, where it is used for dyeing. Sheep 
ore vciy numerous in AVallachia, and a great quantity of excellent 
wool is exported. Cattle also are very nunierous. There is abuud- 
aiicui of game of every description. There is plenty of •timber, but it 
rots in the forests. Only tho third part of the country is cultivatod. 
The navigation of the Danube by stcainors puts Wallachia in com- 
iminication with Vienna and Constantinople. Several foreign merchants 
reside at Bukh.arcst, the capital, and at Bruilow, the {irmcipal Walla- 
cbiaii port cm the Tjower Danube. 

Government . — The govcrniiiont is in every respect like that of Molda- 
via, from which country tho political history of Wallachia is iusop(y*ablo. 
Jn the article ]^Ioij)ayta reference w'ua mavLo to the present article 
with a view to supply some further information ri'spcctiug the history 
of the countries, subsequent to tboir ovaciiation hy the Uussians, in 
the summer of 1851. But, with tho exceptii.m of the return of tho 
priiinos Stirboy and Ohika to Wallachia and Moldavia respectively, 
and the continued military occupation of both principalities hy 
Atisirifi, no events worth noticing have occurred. AVallacliia is divided 
into 18 district.H, administered by ofliccrs callcil Isprovniks. ^roii of 
those districts are in the TnouTitiiluous and hilly parts of the countrj^; 
eight in the plain and low country along the Jlanuhc. The following 
table gives the dirttricU, with tho popuhition and chief town of each : — 

I DisIrirU. Cliicf Town. 

! ' Uoiniiik Sariit . , . • 111,3-12 Uomnik Smut 

I M r>u/.f'0. , . ... 13 7, 045 liti/oo 

% SitciiiDni . . . . ! 121,230 lluoovu 

^ I’nicovu . . . ... 130,131 PloyfMi-l 

• J Daniluivit/.a , . , ; 110,S)S7 Turf^iivicI 

; ^ iVIiisiH'lii . . • . ; 123,138 i^ainpiiluni^o 

C Argos .... 137,753 [ Tilosol 

E lloiiinik Vuk'oa . . , I2n,028 Uoiiitiik 

(ionlji .... 118,728 I Turgiiiljilu 

Mc-hedinti , . . . IHT.S'iO Ci-riift/. 

^ Doldji . . . . 13fi,819 Krajova 

IS ivoinaiiuti . . . . 128,132 • Cai'iirala ^ 

^ Oltii * . ... ll.*),!)!? Slaliiiu 

|3 Trli-ornian . . . . 11 a, 133 I Ziinnicoa 

^ \ VluHoa . . . . 102,310 ! CJiuri'ovo 

.raloin)/.a . . . . 111,012 ! Calaras 

I llfovu . . . . ! 173,000 r.ukharcst 

M ^ TUraila . . . . j 1)3,000 ' llirailii 

Toimis. — JJiMarcsf, the cafiital, is dcisfirihed in a separate article. 
[Bukiiakk^t.] Terguvisf, or more correctly Turgiiriri, N.W. of Bukha- 
rust, was the' capital of Wallachia till D»9S, when tho seat of goveru- 
nieut was traiisferrefl to Bukharcr t. Tergovist is .situated oti tho 
Jaloiiitza, and cniitiiiim about 5000 iiihahitiiiitH ; the wdiolo place is 
coviireil with ruins fif houses and palaces, which were abandoned hy 
tlie nobility after 1098. The road from Bukharest to Kronstadt in 
Trausylvaiiia, leails through Tci’govist. Giurg^vo, on tho Danube, is 
noticed under Rutsiiuk. Arjish, on tho Arjisli River, towards its 
source, lies on the road from Bukharest to ike pass of Rotbeiitliurm 
and ITerrnaiiiistadt. 'JMioro is a heiuitiful church in this tliriving little 
town, which is said to bo the finest in 'Wallachia. Jzlas is a small 
but busy town, a little west of the junction of tlio Aliita witli the 
Danube. Krajova, a fine town with about iSOOO iiiluibiLants, has cou- 
Hulcrablo commerce: it is situated nn the Schyl, in the ceuti*e of 
Lillie Wallachia, or the western part of Wallachia. between the Aliita 
in tin? c:ist» and Hungary and tho Danube on the west. This district 
was the scene of the early struggle between tho Turks and Russians at 
the couimeiichTnent of the war in 1 854. Knijova is tho capital of Littlo 
Wallachia. To tho south-west of Krajova opposite Widin is Kalafat, 
wliich was occupied and defended tiio Turks against the Hussiana 
with great bravery. [Widin. J Not far from it is Czitale, whore the 
Turks defeated the Russians with great loss, January G,1854. Brailow^ 
or Ihrail, im the J^aiiiibo, 10 miles S. from Iho jiinetioii of the Screth 
with tlie 1 )amiV)e, in tho iiorth-oastorn corner of Wallachia, forms tho 
subject of a siquirate article, ( lliiiAiL | lies W. of Brnilow 
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Ill its vicinity in Okno-l^Iarc, where there ere rich niinea of rock-salt. 
The great road from Yuf^ay to Bukhareat leads through Honinik. 
Fokshanpf or Fokzan, is partly in Moldavia: jiopulation, 25,000. 
[Moi^davia, vol. iii., col. SSO.] 

Inhahitanin, — The ninjority of the inhabitouta are Wnllachions, 
besides whom thcro is a considerable iinniber of gipaies, and some 
Jews, Armenians, and (J reeks. Besides the Wall.-ichs of Wallachia, 
there are many of the samo people sprend over Moldavia, south-western 
llussia, Transylvania, Hungary, the Bukowina, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Epirus. As tho AVallachian language is derived from 
the Latin, it is generally supposed that the Wtillachians are descend- 
ants of the Komaii coloiiists seut by Trajan into Dacia; and to this 
day they call themselves no other name than llOuiani, llumani, or 
Romans. The iiaine Wallachs, which is given to the inhabitants of 
Wallachia by foreigners, belonged to some people in Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, as wc know from the Byzantine historians, who fre* 
qinmtly inoiition the Vhichi (BAdxot), who lived chiefly in the country 
round Mount Pindus. In the 12th century a part of tho Vlachi, who 
were oppressed by the cin|>er<ir Manuel, concluded an alliance with 
the Bulgarians and the Cumuui, who inhabited Bulgaria and Dacia, 
and. commanded by two brutlier.s, Asan aud Peter, left Thrace and 
settled noi*th of the Danube. 

Three cmisps scorn to have contributed to indiico tho A’lachi to 
settle north of the Danube — the oppr<‘8sion of tho Greek emperors 
and nobles, the iuv:isi(>ns of the Turks, and the opportunity of 
acquiring fertile lands and liberty in u country beyond tho reach of 
the etnperor.'i and the Tiirk.^. Thus the inhabitants of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, ami a great p.'irt of Trntisylvniiia and Hungary must be 
considered as dtjscended from the Vlachi in Thraco, a Christian nation, 
belmiging to the Givck Church, anil wlio in the 12th century used a 
kind of Roman language, wliich tbe Jvutzn-A\'allacliians (or tliat part 
of tho* race which remained in the more soiitlicrn provinces of Turkey- 
iu-Kurope) still do. Tho name * Vlocli,’ <ir ^ Wloch,' is said to be 
Slavonic fur 'Italian,' or ' Koiiian and tlius Wallach is rquivnlcnt to 
the native name Romani. In StnthM'*K '^leinoriic Popidoruiu,' vol. i., 
Thrace is spoken of as, '* IVoviufia J^atiuorimi qui illo tempore Uoniaiii 
vocabautnr, mudo vero j\luro vlachi, hoc est Nigri Latiui vocautiir.” 

Slavonic trilu's p]ne:\d ill] over the Knro}ieaTi ])roviuces of tho 
Mil f lire south of the Danube, even tu the remotest ])arts of the 
Pi-loponncsus in tho 7th century, find no doubt mingled with the races 
iilready in puss<'s.sion of tho soil. That tho Walhiclis sire ])riijcipally 
dosccuded from Romans or a Romanised people is clear from their 
uiigiiage, cusloiiiH, costume, and iiamc^. The language shows a con- 
sidt;rable admixture nf Greek and Slavonic, with some Turkish and 
Albanian roots; but the iiuxiliaiy verbs, the pronouns, the grcnitT 
jiart of the propositions, and tho adverbs of place and time, iis well 
iiH the numerals, the doclensiuns, au<l the coiijiigiitiuus, arc all liatin, 
and so is renerally the groundwork of the hingiiagi'. 

'rill? 'Wallachiiins iir^e tho Cyrillian alphnbot, wliicli consists of furty- 
Iwo letters, aud was invoiitod by Bisliop (lyrilius iibuut S7(b when 
he first wrcjto in the old Slavonic language in Servia. They Inive 
always had a written language, and the number uf their chrouiclcs, 
annals, ami ecclesia'iiiciil works is coiisidtM'iihh;, hut only a few of 
iiiem are printed. Newspapers arc luiblishcd iu tho Wallachiau 
language at Bukharcst anti Vassy. 

WA LLASKA ISLAND. [E.ssF..\.J 

W^A LLASE V. I CiiESTirinj.] 

WALLEN^STADT, LAKE. [Gall, St. ; Swit/eufant),] 

WALUNGEORD, Boiksliiro, a market-town, municipid and parlia- 
mentary borough, and the scut of a Pour-Law Uuiun, is situated on 
the rmht bank of the Tliarurs, in 61° JiG' N. lat., I'^T' W. long., distant 
AW miles by N. frtnii Jjonduii by road, and .*>0 miles by the Great 
AN'esteru railway. The population of the municipal borough of 
AVal liar ford in JS51 was 2819; that of tho iKU'lianxmtary borough 
was tS0G4. The borough is govern: d by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor; and rcturim one member to the Imperial 
Parliaziierit. I'lio livings are in the archdeaconry of Berks ami 
diocese of Oxford. AValliiU'ford Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishe.s 
aud townships, with an area of ‘10,800 acres, uiid u iiopulutitui hi 1851 
of 14,112. 

AVallingford was prribably a Roman stiition. [Beukshiiii:.] There 
was a castle licre at the time of the Conquest boiougiug to Wigod, a 
Saxon noble. In 1007 Ruhert l)*t)yley, a Norman baron, who liad 
inarrietl Wigod's only daughter, built a strong castle at Wullhigford. 
Iu 1158, Hcniy, sou of the Empress Maud, besieged a fort which 
Ste]>heu had erected at Crowmarsh, on the opposite bide of the 
Thamc.s,' and Stephen coming to its relief, a ]ieac£i was concluded 
between the rival parties. In tho civil war of Charles I., the costlo 
was regarded as a post of importance : ‘near the cdoso of tho war it 
Burrendensd to Fairfax, and was afterwards dernoliH^hed. Scarcely 
any jiortioii of the buildings remains. In the towu are portions of 
several ancient buildings. A Benedictine priory was founded hero in 
the raign of William 1. 

Walliugfoi'd has a remarkably neat and rcspectablo appearance. 
The principal streets are paved, and lighted with gas. Tiie stone 
bridge, which here crosses the Thames, connects tho town with Crow- 
inarrh-street. There arc three churches, St. Mary's, >St. Leonard's, 
and St. Peter's. St. Maiy’s, the principal church, is an ancient struc- 
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turo of early English character. St. Leonard’s was rebuilt in great 
degree after tho siege in 1646, in which it had sustained gr«i/it injury ; 
it has recently been restored and enlarged ; this church is a hue 
specimen of Norman architecture. St. Peter’s was ako rained in tho 
siege, aud remained in ruins more than a century ; it has a spire of 
very singular form, erected at tho expense of Sir William Blackstone, 
the author of tho * Commentaries,’ when tho church was restored about 
SO years back. Sir W. Blackstune is buried in the church. There 
are chapels for Independents, Baptists, and Primitive Methodists. 
National schools, a mechanics institute, and a savings bank. Tho chief 
trade of the place is in com, flour, malt, aud coal. Friday is the 
market-day ; a fair is hold yearly on September 29th. A county court 
is held. Walliugford is a borough by prescription. 

AV ALLIS ISLAND is a small island iu the Paciflo, the centre of 
which is in 13° 18' S. lat., 176*^ 20' AV. long. It is 5 miles long and 
2 miles wide. Tho interior of the island is rather high, but along 
tbe slioi-e it is low aud rocky. 'J'ho island is surrounded by a reef 
about two miles from the shore. Iu a break in the reef on the west 
side iif the i'tland a vessel may aiicbor in eight fathoms water. The 
island is coverod with trees to the water's edge, aud many of them 
are of large si/e. In some part^ there arc plantations of cnena-nuty. 
Tliere arc several rills of water in the island. The iiibabihiuts go 
naked. 

AVALLOOST.OOCK, RIVER. [Canada.] 

AV ALLOP, N ETHER. [H ampshtue.] 

AVA LLSEND. f NouTiiUAtiufiRLAND.] 

AVALAIKR. [Deal.] 

AVALAIERST.EY. [l^ANUAsniui:.] 

AVALPOLE ST. PETER. [Noiu-olk.] 

AVALS ALL, StaflTordrthire, a imarkct-town, niiiniuijial and ]):.rll;i- 
military borough, aud thu si^at of a Poor-Law l7uioii, in the parir,ii of 
AVaLuill, is Hitiiuted in .^12° ,*15' N. bit., 1° oS' AV. long., distant 17 iiiI1(m 
S.S.E. from Staiford, 121 miles N.AV. from London by road, and 1*J8 
miles by the ijondon and North -AVesterii and South Staflurdshire 
railway’s. The population of thu muniuipal aud tho parliamentary 
boroughs, which arc cu-exteiiHlve, was 25,680 in 1851. The buroiigli 
is govornctl by (i alderincn.and IS councillors, of vvhoni one is inajw ; 
aud returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. Tho living j.‘’ 
a vicarage, iu the arclideiiconry of Sbafl'ord and diocese of Lichfield. 
AVolsall Poor-Law Union contains eight paridii R and townships, with 
au area of 21 ,603 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 43,044. 

The town of AVaball is irregularly laid out, but contains nuinoroiiri 
good houses. Tlio parish church uf St. Matthew is iu tho contro and 
highest part of the town. Thu tower is uf line proportions, and is 
surmounted with a lofty spire. St. Paul’s chapel, a handsome Greci.ni 
building, -was croct.cd by the trustees of the grammar school. TIkto 
are ciiajiels for AVesluyaii Atethodists, Baptists, Independents, and 
Roman Catholics, a Free Grammar school, National schools, and an 
Infiiiit school. Thera are au old town hall, a suiull borough jail, ami 
u haiiflKurnu piiblie library and news-room, with a Doric colonnade. 

ANTalsall is situated on the eastern border of tbe South Statfoi'd 
shire coal-field, and uf the AVarwickshire and Stafrurdshiru iron district. 
Many of tho inhabitants arc oinployod in tho manufacture of guns 
gas- tubes, chains, locks, keys, spsules, shovels, liiugos, screws, files, udg>!- 
tools, buckles, stirrup-irons, brirlle-bitM, and iiiacliiiiory. There are 
brass- aud iron foundries ; ancl in thit vicinity are coal-pits and five- 
stone quarries. A market is liebl on Tuesday. There arc three yearly 
fairs. A county court is held, liacos arc held about Michaelmas. 
AVxVLSHAM. [Noiit’OLK.] 

AVALSINGHAM, LITTLE or NEW, Norfolk, a town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, iu thu parish of New Walsiiigham, is situated 
on both sides of the river StilTkuy, in 52° 54' N. bit., 0° 54' E. long., 
distaiit 28 miles N.AV. from Norwich, and 113 Tiiiles N.N.E. fiDiii 
London by road. The population of the ])arish in 1851 was 1207. Tbe 
living is a per))titual curacy in the archdeaconry and dioeesu of Norwich. 
AValsingbain Poor-Law Union contains 50 parishes and township.^, with 
au urea of 86,5U3 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 21,857. 

Great or Old AValsiugham, and Idttlc or New AA^alsingham, adjoin 
caob other. Geoffr«>y de Favarebtis, in tho rcigii of William the Uon- 
queror, founded hori' a monastery for Augustinian or Black Cauou^^. 
An imago of tlie Virgin, belonging to this foundation, was held in the 
very highest regard ; jnlgrimagcs to the chapel or shriue of ’ Ou^jaily 
of Walsinghani ’ were even more frequent than those to tho shrine of 
St. Thomae h Becket, and tho possossions of the priory were augmented 
by large oudowmonts and costly presents. There are some fine reinainH 
of th 1 convent : — a riohly-urnamcnted lofty arch, supposed to have 
formed the east end of the conventual church ; tho western entrance- 
gateway to the monastery, having a broad flattened arch ; and other 
interesting portions, yet remain. The principal part of those ruins 
included in the pleasiu'e-grounds of Walsiugham Abbey, the seat of 
tbe lord of tho manor. There eras a liouse of Franciscan or Gray 
Friars at Little AValsingham ; tiicre was also a lazar-housc^ founded in 
1492, fur two Icpraus persons. This lazar-house Las been enlarged, 
and is used as a biidowoll. The parish church contains an ancient font 
of perpendicular character; its carving is among the riohost in Englamb 
representiDg the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the CruciflxioD. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists a Free Grammar school, and National schools. 
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Thcro is a yearly fair. Quarter BeaBious for the county are hold in 
the town by adjournment twioo in the year. 

WALSOKEW. [NoiiFOLK.] 

AVAIjTHAM. 

WALTHAM ABBEY, or WALTHAM HOLY CROSS, Esvex, a 
lllarko^town, in the parish of Waltham Abbey, is situated on the 
river Lea, which is hero separated into several channels, some of which 
iiow through the town, in 61** 41^ N. lat., O'" 1' W. long., distant 13 
miles N. by E. from London by road, and 16 miles by the Eastern 
Counties railway. The population of the town in 1851 was 2329. 

The first notice of Waltham occurs in the reign of Canute, whoso 
Htandard-bearer, Tovi, founded hero a religious house with two priests. 
Jlarnldf afterwards king of England, enlarged the foundation of Tovi 
in 10f>2, I'cbiiilt the church, iiu<l established a school of learning. 
When Harold fell in the battle of Hastings in 1063, bis body was 
brought to Waltham for iuteriiieiit, and a tomb erected over his 
burial-place. In the reign of Henry IL, in 1177, the dignity of abbot 
was conferred upon the bead of the establiabnieut. 1 lenry III. fre- 
quently rasided here, and granted to the inhabitants the privilege of a 
market and a fair. I'he town is lighted with gas. The navo of the 
conventual church, with its side-aisles, forms the body of the present 
church. Tho extent of the original fabric may bo estitnated by the 
fact, that Harold’s tomb, which was in the choir or in a chapel beyond 
it, stood about 120 feet eastward from tlie termination of the present 
hiiililiiig. Tho church is about DO feet in length, and, including tho 
Kidi'-aisles, 48 feet in broad tli. It is in the Xorman style, with round 
iiiiissivc ])ierB divitlitig the nave from the side-aisles, semicircular arches, 
and zigzag eurichniciitH. ’J'hc roof is modern. At the west end of 
th(>. church is a heavy square embattled stioxie towt^r, 86 feet high, 
bearing tlie date 1558. From the south side of the church projects a 
chapel, under which is n line crypt. Tho building was repaired and 
restored a few years back ; it is of great architectural and untiquarian 
interest. An entr«axjee-gateway which remains is in a much Inter style 
of architecture tlian the chiii^sli. 'fhere are chapels for Baptists and 
Wesleyan Methodists ; National and British scIiooIh ; a school, founded 
])y Mr. Ijevertun, for the education and clothing of 20 boys and 20 
girls; a literary and scicutiiic institute; und-a wurkiiig-ineirs nioutal 
ujid moral improvement sociot)*. Tho xiowdor-iiiills belonging to 
government ei^loy many hands ; there are also breweries, hour- 
mills, lualt'kilft, and a manufactory of perciisHioii-caps. A county 
court is held. Tho market is on I'ucsday. Fairs aro held on May 
l ltli, anil on SepUiinbor 25th and 26th. 

WALTHAM CROSS. [Hi titfouj)siiiiie, C1mhani:\ 
WATiTlTAM-ON-THEAV()LJ>S. [l.KJcrarEiisiiinK.] 
WALTHAMSTOW, JOssex, a villngc in the parish of W^althamstow% 
jrt situated near the b-ft bank of tlm river Loa, in 51“ 35' N. lat., U" 2' 
W. long., distant 26 miles S.\V. from Chelmsfonl, aud 7 miles N.E. 
from London. The population of llio ]>ariHli in '1851 was 4959. The 
living is a vicarage in the aivhdoaconry and dioccHC of London. 
BcBiiics the parish church, a brick building with a sqiiaro tower, 
ihtre are chapels for Jiidepondonte ; National, British, and Infant 
iiehools; Sir (1. Mouoiix’s Orainmiir school ; tho h'orest school, in con- 
nection with King’s (College, London ; and a school for tho oducation 
of the daughters of iniH.sioiiaricH, in cuiincetiim with the Loudon 
Missioiiar}' Society. In the neighbourhood arc coppcr-inills and 
nil-mil is. 

AVALTON-T.E-DALE. [r.AWCASiiTiiE.] 

AVA LTON-LE-SOK EN. [Essex.] 

WALTON-ON-’JTl AM ES. [SuuiiEy.] 

WALrON-ON-TllE-lllLL. [Laacasihuk.] 

AVANHS WORTH and CLAPHAM, Surrey, adjoining villages and 
parishes, which jointly give name to a Poor-Law IJuion. The Union 
contains 6 jinrislies and townships, with an area of 11,(595 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 50.7(51. 'Hie villages of AVaiidsworth iiml 
(.'lapbani aro described under SuiiiiEV. 

AVANUATIA, a country in Northern Africa, meiitionod only by the 
Arubiau geographers Edrisi, Abulfeda, and IjCo Africanus. 'J'hcae 
authors agree ill stating that in AVangara tho Niger terminates, ^iid 
Leo Africanus adds that it tcrininatcs in tho scji. Thus Wangara 
appears to be tho d.dta of the Qinirra, aud this supposition is siip- 
]iortcd l»y the desoriptio.n which is given of the country. Tho authors 
above mentioned describe it ns an alluvial tract environed and inter- 
seett'd hy the branches of the Niger, aud annually overllowwl in July, 
August, and September ; they add that several frosli-wator lakes are 
found in it. Loo Africanus says that the li>w ti nct is called Geniii 
hy the iiiliubitauts, ainl that it is contiguous to AYaugani, whicli thus 
'vould comprehend tho moiiiiiaiuous tract about the contlueiico of tho 
Quorra and tlio Tshadda. The name of Geiini or Qiuiii appears oven 
at present to be used in Northern Africa for the delta of the Qnorra, 
and from this name apjiears to be derived that <»r Guinea, which 
Ktiropcans have ni»iilied to that portion of tho coa%t of Africa which 
extends from Cape l^ilmiis to tho Bight of JUafra. The Arabs arrived 
in Sudan by way of Nubia and Abyssinia, and as soon as they had 
advanced as far as 10“ E. long, of Gri'cnwich, they found that all tho 
waters ran westward ; and they must soon have been informed that 
they united in a large river, which farther down in W'angara reached 
tbn sea. They were therefore right in stating that tho Niger runs 
westwai-d. 


WANQFOUD, a hundred in tho county of Suffolk," which gives 
name to a Poor-Law Union. AA^angford hundred Gomprise.^! 28 parishes 
and one hamlet, with an art*a of 33,187 acres, and a population in 1861 
of 9616, Wangford Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes, withau 
area of 3.5,079 acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,014. 
WANLOCKHEAD. [Sanquhau.] 

WAN SDIKE. [SoairEnHET8iiiitE.J 
AA-ANSTEAD. [ISaag.x.] 

AVANTAGE, Berkshire, a market-town and the seat of a l*oor-Law 
Union, in tho parish of AVantagn, is situated in 61° 35' N. lat., V 26' 
AV. long., distsint 10 miles S.A\L from Abiiigduii, and 60 miles AV. by N. 
from Tioudoii hy rood. The population of tho town in 1861 was 2951. 
The living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of Berks and diocesH of 
Oxford. Wantage Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes aud town- 
ships, with an area of 75,700 acres, and a x>upulatiou in 1851 of 
1 7,433. 

AVantttge was a place of importence in the time of the Saxons, when 
it formed, with the neigliboiiriiig lauds, part of tho patrimony of tho 
West Saxon kings, who luul a residence here in which Alfred tho 
Great was born in 849. A public festival in coinmeinoration of tho 
birth of Alfred was held at Wantage on October 25th 1849. 

AVantago had formerly a maimi'actiirc of woollcn-cloth and sacking, 
but this having ileclined, thi* town was gradually decaying, when, on 
the opening of tho Great AV’estern railway, tlm loading inhabitants 
established a new pitched market, <iii AV'ednoadayfl, for tho sale of 
agricultural produce, and the town hu.s in coiiseqm.nce boon greatly 
benefited. Among other iuiprovemoiits may be named the erection of 
a town-hall, a National school of a superior character, a Gruuimar or 
Middle school (the revival of an old and nearly ubsoliitu foundation), 
a new cemetery and chapel, and two district chapels. The parisli 
church is an ancient cruciform edifice of mixed styles, with a square 
einlKittled tower rising from tho intersection. In tiio interior are some 
monumental hrasKCR of the 14tli and 15tli centuries. The AV’esleyuu 
Methodists and Baptists liave chapels; and there ai'c the Alfred 
littsrary and scieuiilic institute, the church library, and a savings 
bank. A county court is held. Tlicre a miii-kct-cn>HB, erected in 
1 580. A brancli of the Wilts and Berks Canal comes up to the town. 
Thcrcf area ii ion tidy cheese-fair, two yearly fairs for cattle and cheese, 
one for cheiTies, and a statute fair. 

AVAPPING. [Lohoon.J 
AV ARASDTN. [ Ukoati a.] 

AVARI50YS. [llTTNTrxunoNsiniiKl 
WARDOD.L RIVER. [Baiiak.suan.T 

AA^’AUK, llciiirordsliiro, a market-town and tho seat of u Poor-Law 
Union, in tlio fiarish of W'aiv, is .'-itiiated on the left bank of tho river 
Lea, in 51" 49' N. lat., 0“ 2' W. long., distsuit about 3 mile.s J0.N.E. 
from Hertford, 26 miles N. from London by rofnl, and 24 miles by 
the Eastern CoiinUes railway. The ]ioj>ubition of the town in 1861 
WHS 1882. The living is ii vicarage in the arclidcaconry of St. Albans 
niid diocese of itochester. AVarc Poor-ljaw Union contains 15 parishes 
and townships, with an area of 35,747 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 1(5,482. 

AVare consists of one long street and sr^vend smaller streets. The 
Loa Is crossed by a line iron bridge, consirncted in 1845. The parisli 
clinrcli, a beautiful orncifurm structun?, wa-s lately ro.storod. Tho 
AVrslcyan Methodists, indopcnili'iits, and (Quakers have ]d;ices of wor- 
ship. Tho Fre^c Grammar school, foundeil in 1563, lia.s been revived 
as a Middle .solionl. St. Kdinund’s College, Old Hall Green, is an 
academy for the education of Roman Catholic clergymen. There are 
National schools, a British school, aud a literary institute, 'riie market 
on Tuesday is one tif the greatest in the county for corn, and there 
is a ycsrly fair. Ware is onu of the pryicipal towns in England for 
the niauulactiire of malt. Brewing, rupo-inaking, brick-making, and 
saok-makiiig employ woiiie of tlm inhabitants. 'J'lio Italics, in tho 
reign «‘f Alfred, brought their vessels up the Lea to AA’are, and 
protected them by a dam or weir across the river. 

WARKITAM, Dorsetshire, a niarkid.-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, and, ctiiijoiutly with Purbec.k, the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated on* an eminence between the rivera Fronio 
and I'iddle, in 50“ 41' N. lat., 2“ 6' \V. long., distant 19 miles E.l)y S. 
from I )orcbe.Htcr, 115 miles S.AV. from London by road, and 126 iiiiles 
by the London and South-Western railway. The population of tho 
parliamentary borough in 1851 was 7218. Tho municipal borough is 
governed by 7 aldermen aud 21 councillors, one of v/lmm is mayor, 
who acts os coroner for the whole Isle «)f I'urbcck. 'JMie living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. 
AA'arcliam and Piirbcck Poor-Law Union contains 27 parishes aud 
townships, with an area of 96,309 acres, mid a x>opulaliou in 1851 of 
17 , 417 . ^ 

'The town of AA'andiani is within tlirco miles of an arm of the sea, 
which forms a part of tho bay called I’oole Jiarbonr. A town existed 
h(*ro in the time of tho Britons, and it was subscqiieully ocempied by 
the lifimaiis. Tho town is nearly s.irroiiiirled by an earthwork formed 
by the Danes in the time of Allred. A priory was founded at VN' are- 
ham in the 9th century, and iliero are some traces of an ancient castle. 
Much of tho original area of tho town is now covered with inarkot- 
gardeus. n'hreo parishes. Lady St. Mary’s, Trinity, and 8b. Martin’s, 
now form one parish for occJesiastical inirposes. The church '* 
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Trinity is uHcd for the National •Hcbnol ; and iu that of St. 

Martin the burial Rervice only is read. Lady St. Mary’a church itt a 
large and ancient edihee, and belonged to the priory, ^'iic nave wub 
rebuilt in 1842. There are chapela for Independents, AVceleyan 
Methodists, and Unitarians; National, Tlritiah, and Infant schools; 
almshouses ; a mutual improvement society ; a news-room ; and a 
savings bank. Warehatn returned two members to Parliament from 
the reign of Edward I. to the jiassing of the Reform Act^ under 
which it now rotnnis one member. 

Wareham is a member of the port of Poole. The principal trade 
consists in the export of a peculiar kind of clay found in the pariah of 
Corfe Castle and in the ii(?ighbourhood, which is in demand for tlie 
manufacture of common earthenware in Stafibrdahire, The market- 
day is Tuesday : and there are fairs for cattle, cheese, and lioga on 
April 7th and September 8th, and six cattle-fairs in the spring. 
WAREKAUltl. [Chatham Islanhs.] 

WAKEN 1 )OUF. [M r nstkh.] 

WARQKA VK. [Bkrksht rk.] 

WARK. I NORTUL'MlI£RLA^'l).] 

WARKWORTH. [N orthumhehlakd.! 

WARMINSTER, Wiltahiro, a market-town and tlio prat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the pariah of Warminster, is situated in 51“ 12' N. hit., 
2“ 10' W. long., distant 47 miles S.AV. by S. from llevizes, 9t$ miles 
W. by S. from London by road, and 114 iiiiles by the Great Western 
railway. Tho population of tho town in 18.51 was 4220. The: living 
is a vicarage in the arclidenconry and <1iocese of Salisbury. A\‘ar- 
luinster Poor-Law Union contains 21 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 56,8.50 acres, and a populatiou in 18.51 of 17,067. 

Tho town is in a very healthy sitnation, close to tlic wosteni bor- 
der of Siilisbury Plain, in tho valley of the Wily. Tho principal 
street is well paved. The parish church is a s))acioiiH and handsome 
structure ; the tower is of the time of lOdward III. ; the body of tho 
church wa.s rebuilt early in tho last century. Christ church was built 
a few years ago. An aucinit chajicl iu the centre of the town is now 
used 08 n cha])el of eOHe. There are chapels for 1hi]it.iRtfl, IndcpcndontB, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Unitarians ; Lord Weymouth’s school ; 
National and Infant schools; and a savings bunk. Tlie town-hall, 
erected by the Marquis of Rath, contains a handsome suite of rooms 
for aB8cmblie.s, public meetings, &c. The market for corn is held on 
Satnnlay, and there are three yearly fairs. A county court is hidd. 
WARNETON. [Flandrus, Wesf,] 

AVARKAGONG MOUNTAINS. iAi;.sTUAi.iA.] 

AA'AUUENSPOINT. [nowNSHiUE.J 

AVARKINGTON, Lancashire, a market-town, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, aud the seat of a i*oor-Law Union, in the parish of 
AVaiTington, is situated on tho right bank of the liver M»T:*csy, in 
58“ 2-P N. hit., 2“ 86' AV. long., distant 58 miles »S. by E. from Lan- 
caster, 181 miles N.AV. from Loudon by roiid, and 182 miles by the 
Londoa and North-Western railway, 'i'htt populatiou of the ]Mirlia- 
mentary borough of AVurringt<in in J 851 was 28,86.8. The borough is 
governed by 9 aldermen amt 27 councillors, one of wlioin is mayor ; 
and returns one nicmbcr to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 
riHJtory in tho archdeaconry of Liverpool aud diocese of Chcst».*r. 
AVurriiJgton I'oor-Law Union contains 16 parishes and townships, ■with 
an area of 2$), 984 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 86,164. 

The town consists of several narrow streets irregularly laid out, 
which arc well paved and lighted with gas. 'J’wo or three excellent 
cxam]»leB of ancient half-timber houses are in the market-place. The 
parish church is a large cruciform building of various dates. Under 
the eastern end of the church is a Norman crypt. St. PauFK church, 
finished iu 1881, is of gothic architecture ; Padgate church is of later 
erection. There are places of worship for liomnn C/atholics, AVesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Indepond cuts, Bajitists, the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, Quakers, and Unitarians. There are a Free 
Grammar school; National, British, Orphan, and Infant scliools; a 
Rlue-Coat soliool, n school of the Educational Society, a iJioccsau 
Model school, Wesleyan and Roman Catliolic schools, an institution 
^for the education of clergymen’s daughters, a mechanics and a church 
^institute, a museuiii, a town library, a dispensary, a savings bank, aud 
public baths. A town-hall, a market-bull, two cloth-hsdls, u bridewell, 
assembly-rooms, and a theatre are in the town. 

Warrington was among the earliest seats of manufactures in Lanca- 
shire. Coarse linens and checks were the fahric-i first made in tho 
town, after which huckaback was manufactured, and thou sailcloth 
and Baking. At present th<j chief branches of industry are — cotton- 
spin iiing and power-loom weaving, tho weaving of fustiatis, the manu- 
facture of flint-glass and gloss bottles, machinety and mill- work, wire, 
pins, files, nails and tools, spades, roj)c, sail-cloth, soap, glue, size, aud 
hats. There are steam flour-mills, inalt-houses, brick-fields, tun-yards, 
a paper-mill, an iron-foundry where large iron steamers are Iniilt, anil 
several breweries. The market is on Wednesday for corn, vegetables, 
and butcher-meat; a less important market is held ou Haturday. 
There are two yearly fairs for woolleu-clotb, Irish liueus, Welsh 
flannels, liorses, homed cattle, pigs, sheep, aud pedlery. Potatoes and 
vegetables are cultivated to a considerable extent around the town. 
The navigation of the river Mersey and its feeder the Irwell is con- 
tinued upward to Manchester. The Mersey and Irwoll Canal joins tl 
river Mersey near Warrington; and the Sankey Canal, the Duke of 


BriJgewuters Canal, tbe London and North -AVcBtcra railway, and 
tho Lancashire and Cheshire Junction railway pass near tho town. 

WARSAW’, the capital formerly of Poland, now of the province of 
Warsaw in Euro]iean Russia, is agreeably situated ou an emiuonce on 
the left bank of the Vistula, in 52° 10' N. lat., 21*^ E. long., and had 
164,115 inhabitants in 1851. It consists of the city itself, which U 
divided into the Old and the New Town, and of sever^ suburbs. The 
city is surrounded with ramparts, and defended by a citadel and other 
fortifications. Tho circumference of the city and suburbs (including 
Proga, a suburb on tbe right bank of tho Vistula) is 10 miles, but there 
arc mauy gardens aud open spaces in this area. The city itself is irregu. 
larly built and tlie streets narrow, but the suburbs ai*e distinguished 
by their regularity aud fino buildings, and entitle Warsaw to niuk 
among the handsomest cities in Europe. The.so suburbs are adorned 
with splendid edifices, with broad, w'clMighted, and paved streets; the 
mean wooden houses which formerly stood 1161*0 have gradually dis- 
appeared, and others of stono taken their ]>]ace. Among tho ]uiblic 
structures are — the royal (now tho imperial) palace, built by Kin^ 
Sigismund III., who transforrsd liisreHideiicu from Cracow to Warsaw ; 
the Saxon ])alace, with a fino garden ; tho ])alace, formerly the rosi- 
dciice of the pnniato, since occupied by the commissariat department ; 
the Krasiuski pidiicc, a very fine building, now tho palace of the 
government ; the palaces formerly belonging to Prince Rndzivil and 
Count Briih] ; tho buildings of the former univeraity ; tho arseiia] ; 
tbe mint ; the Maricvillo baznar, an imitation of the l^ihiis Royal iu 
Paris; the military hospital; and tho great barracks. There are 
besides above a hundred palaces of the Polish uoVilcs, aud 18 convoiits 
I (somo of tln*Bo have been Biipprcssod), each with its own cliurcli. 
Among the other churches of NN'arsaw the most remarkable are— tlm 
Catholic cathedral of SL. John, the church of tho Holy Cross, that of 
St.-Alexauder (built by mcauB of coutribut.ioiiH which were collected 
for the purpose of erecting a trium])lial arch in honour of the cmiieror 
Alexander’s first entry into AVarsjiw) ; the church of St.*l}oiTomeo, and 
a biautilul Lutheran church. AVarsaw has five theatres ; iinmeruus 
useful and charitable iiiHtitiiiions ; a National bank, established by 
order of tho emperor Nicholas in 1828 ; ii fouitdliiig hospital, six other 
hospitals, an agricultural academy, a deaf and dumb asylum, and 
numerous schnols. Of tlie ])o]>uhiiiou about 80,000 arc Jews. The: 
mauiifacturps of Warsaw comprise broadcloth, cotton- prints, linen, 
W'oollen-Hiuirs, hosiery, Ijats, gold- and si Ivcr-wares, paper, tol)acco, 
saddlery, boor, cbornicals, &c. ; and the trade of tho city is consider- 
able, being favoured the Vistula, five aiiiiiial fairs, aud hy a railwny, 
wliicli joins th(% Oacow-A^iuuiia line at Grauica. 

Before the Crai'.ow gate stands tlie gilt bronze statue of King Sigi:-*- 
mund 111. on a marble column 26 feet high. The emperor Niciiolas 
caused a sjdendid monument to bo erected in the chundi of tlie 
Ca)niuhins, iu boiiour of King John 111. (Sobieski), the eoii(|neror of 
the 'Turks, In 1880 the Btatuc of Copernicus was ercc.Led before tho 
palace of tho Royal Society of Friends of the Seieiiccs, and tiie statue 
of Prince Jose]>h I’oiiiatowski, who lost his life iu the battle of J^cipzig, 
w.'iH set up ill the Ih'acow suburb. Another statue of (’o]>eruicus, hy 
ThorwaldBcn, was erected in 1840. 

The University of Warsaw, abolislind in 1881, has been replaced by 
two colleges; bat its library of 150,000 volumes and all its otiicr 
valuable collections wcj-15 transferred to St. Petersburg. AVaivuw lias 
also a tlieulogical seminary, a rabbinical college, an observatory, a 
botanic garden, two gymnasia, numerous Russian tcliools, libruri^-s, 
and literary associations. AVar.-aw became tho capital of Polauil in 
1566, of the Grand Duchy of AVarsaw' in 1807, and of Russian Poland 
in 181.5. The Pules drove tho Russians out of it in 1880, but the 
latter rt'covercd it a few inoiitliH afLer; and since this insurrection 
the most persevering ciforts liavo been xnatle by Kussia to abolisli tho 
nationality, the religion, and the language of the Poles. [P(>LAiNJ).J 

WARSOT*. [NoTriNUHAMsiiJ ui:.] 

AVARTHA, RlA^EIl. | Riiandenrurg.] 

AVARWK'K, the county town of AVai*wickBhirc, a market-town, 
municipal and parlianiontary borough, and the scat of a l*uor-Jjaw 
Union, is situated chiefly on the right bank of tho river Avon, in 
.52“ 17' N, hit., 1“ 88' AV. long., distant 90 miles from London by 
road, and 105 iniles by tbe TiOiidon and North-Western railway. 'Tlio 
popuhiiioii of tho borough in 1851 was 10,978. The borough is 
governed by 6 aldermen and J8 councillors, of whom oiiq is mayor ; 
and returns two TnoTubers to tho Jinporial Parliaiiieut. 'Tho living is 
a vicarage in the ai*chdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. AVarwick 
Poor-Law Union contains 84 parishes and towuships, with an area of 
66,689 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 41,984. 

AVarwick is a placo of considerable antiquity. It was ruined in 
the early wars of the Danes, and restored by the Lady EtliclOeda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, aud governor of Mercia, who built a fort 
here in 918. In the time of Philip and Mary the tow'u received its 
first regular charter of incorporation. 

Tho principal part of tho town is separated from the Avon by 
AVarwick Castlo and the castle grounds. Its site is a solid rock, in 
which the cellars ore excavated. Above the castle the Avon is crosMod 
by a stone bridge of one arch lUO feet iu span. Tlic streets arc 
spacious, well paved, lighted with gas, and in general lined with moil ern 
well-built houses. The CJifltln is one of the finest Bpecimens of the 
ancii'iit rcshh*iie'*s of our feudal nobles in the-kingdom. One of the 
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towtTK in Ui<) cnHllti, known as CeeBav's Tower, whicli ia 147 feoh high, 
is ilio inoRt ancient part of the whole building, and is of nncerfcain 
date- another, known as Quy’s Tower, 12S feet high, is of tiio latter 
part of the 14 th century and is of decorated English character. The 
l(‘Ugth of the Gutii'O suite of apartments is 333 feet. The great hall 
of the castle, a noble room, 62 by 37 feet, retains, in its appearance 
ami furniture, much of its ancient character. The other apartments 
contain a number of portraits and other paintings by the old masters, 
and a valuable collection of ancient and modern armour. The grounds 
am extensive and beautiful, and one of the greenhouses contains the 
ciipocious and beautiful ancient vase brought to England by the late 
]*]arl of Warwick, known as the * Warwick Vase.* St. Mary's church 
is a crucilbrin edifice, of which tho choir and its adjuncts, especially 
the cliapcl of St. Mary, usually tenned lieruiehamp Cha]>el,aro ancient; 
the nave and transept are modern, and are of barbarous architecture, 
with a mixture of diilerent styles. The chauccl is a beautiful spoci- 
int'ij of ])er]u)ndiculai' architecture, and the east front is remarkably 
fim>. The tower, whicii is 130 feet higl), is suriiioiinted at the angles 
with lofty iiiunaclos. In tho centre of the chapol is a very rich altar* 
touib, with the iigurc, in lattcn, of Richard Buuuchump, Earl of War- 
wick, who died in 1439. St-Nicbolas’s church is a small modem | 
building. There aro places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, 
ludcpeiidcnts, Baptists, Quakers, lloiiiaii (MLolics, and Unitarians. 
There are tho King's school, founded by Homy VIII., National, British, 
and Infant schools; an Industrial schoolfor girls ; an Endowed school 
for boys and girls ; a savings bank, and a dispensary. Tho public 
build iiigs incUide a spacious and haudsoiiio coiiiity-hull ; a neat court- 
liousc; a largo modern jail; a county house of correction; a towu- 
liall; Mild a suhstaiitiul market-house. * I jcjcesier Hospital,* or alnis- 
huiist;, is for a master and 20 brethren, impotent or iiitirm men. An 
ancieiit place of W'orship, called St. Peter’s church, over tl;o cast gate 
of tinj town, is used us a frec-school. Ou the west side of the town is 
a race course. 

All extensive hat manufactory and some large flour-mills nffonl 
cousidei'ablo employ meiii. There aro malt-houHcs, rope- walks, and 
lime-, timber-, aufl coal-wharfs on the bank of the Warwick and Napton 
(Jaiial. Thc^ matkei is held on Saturday. There are 12 yearly fairs. 
Home of which aro coiiHiderable cattlo-fairs. Tim assizes and quarter 
HCHf ioiis for the county, quarter sessions for the boimigh, and a county 
cutii t, nrtj hold at Warwick. 

WAliWlLJKSlIIRK, a luMland county of England, is bounded N. 
fur a very Hinall sjiaee by DerbyMliirc ; N.E. h}’ Ijoiccstei'shiro, the 
line of BCparation being formed in great jiart by the ancient Watling 
btreel. ; E. by NorUiam]>ton.Mliirc ; S.E. )>y Oxfordshire; S. and S.W. 
by Oloiicesloi’shir*! ; W. hy \\ tirccsterrthiro ; ami N.W. by Staflbrd- 
shirc. It lies between .01' fifS' and Ct’2"' 42' N. lat., 1" 10' and 2’ 0' 
W. liuig. Tlio greatest leiiglh is hO miles ; the grciitost breadth is 
33 iiiiii;.-. TJic area of tlm comity is ^^'l square miles, or ,003,946 
acres. The p«»pidiitioii in L'H w’as 401,703; in ISfil it wa.s 47i»,013. 

, Surf ace and Ckvlor/t /. — Warwickshire has no loft.y hill', but the 
wlielc cuuiily is uccupicid hy gciiilo oinineiieeH wdth iiitcrvouing vales, 
'rim Koutli-eastern border i.s skirted by liilis composed of the lower 
i'oriualioiis of the oolitic series, overlooking the valley of tlio fcJtour 
and tho * N alo of Red llorso,' so called from acolo.'^sal figure of a horao 
carvi-d in the ierruginou.s sands of the slojio of Edge Hill, now oblite- 
rated by the prcigress iif iuciusiirt!.'^, and ivplaceil by one of mucli 
suiuller dimensions. Of the.se oolite hills the chief portion in War- 
Avickshire con.sists of twt» ridges sejiarateil fr(*ni each other by a narrow 
vallej’ dniiiKMl by a small brook Avhich jtiiiis the (llherwell near Ban- 
bury ill 1 Oxfordshire. 'J’he iiortheriunost ritlgo, com])rehcnding the 
Jiuituu llilks, (Jredcutoii Hill, Bitiiam Hiil, C'otnplou Hill, Eurn- 
borongh Hill, li I oiling ton Hill, and others, runs from uorUi-wost to 
suiith-oast, dividing tho valley just iiicntioiiud from a pandlel valley 
drnincil by another small fee<lor of the CJherwell, and tlirough which 
the Oxford (hiiial passes. The other lidge consists of two parts or 
branches, meeting at Knowlc Hill : one part runs parallel to tliat jii-iit 
de.scribed, and overlooks the valley between them ; the other is nearly 
at right angles to the former, and runs southward •, <»verlookmg the 
valley of tlie Stour. This latter ]jart of the ridge, known in one part 
as Edge Hill, possesses cousiderablo interest us overlooking the scone 
of the first pitched battle in tlie civil Avar of Charles J. : it consists of 
au glevated platform Avitli n stoop osciirpmcnt, coininaudiug an exttui- 
Five i>roapect over Warwierkahire and Worcestershire as far as the 
Malvern and Abbcrley Hills west of tho Severn. Tho southern pro- 
loiigutioii of Edge Hill consists of detached summits, such as Tyaoe 
Hill, Broom Hill, Mino Hill, and Jjoiig Compton Hill. Brailos Hill is 
detached from the principal chain of liills, and is more advanced into 
tho valley of the Stour ; it has tAvo rather Itjfty sunimits. 

The valhjy of the Stour and the Vale of Red Hurao, Avliich skirt 
tho foot of tho oolite hills, are occupied hy tho hod-i of tho lias forma- 
tion. Tho lias forms towards its north-western liuiit a range ol high 
ground, including Walton or Bath Hill, Morfoii Hill, Broniston Hill, 
llarbury-uppor-Field, and Dunsinore Heath, at tho lout of which range 
the formations of tlie red marl and new red-aaiulstono grouj> crop 
out, and occupy tho valley of tho Avon nearly as far as R^gby. The 
lioH forms tho cap or summit of sevcml hills. Red Hill, Burduu Hill, 
Welcome Hill, Rime Hill, Black Hill, aud others, north-west of tho 
Avon, botwoon Stratford, Alccrfter, Warwick, an«l Henley iii-AvdiMi. 


Tho marlstone of the lias beds is quarried at Blutou and Grafton, 
between Stratford and Alcestm*, and is used for paving, for stone seats, 
and as marble for chimuoy-picccs ; it is not variegated in colour, but 
presents dendritical appearances. 

The rest of the county, with one or two exccpUonfl, is occupied by 
tho formations of tho red inarl and new red-saudatoiie group; aud 
forms part of the great midland red marl and new red-saiidstone 
district. There is a range of high ground in Fcckenhaiu h'oi-est, west 
of Alccstor, along which the Ridge-way runs. Another range of high 
ground forms a semicircle north of Hoiiley-iu-Arden, inclosing tho 
A'alley drained by the Alno (a small feeder of the Avon), which passes 
Henley and Alcester. A third range extends across tho northern part 
of the county, forming a crescent, and passing by Solihull, Coleshill, 
and Dosthill, to the; bonier of the county between Atherstoxie and 
Tamworth ; and a fourth runs northward from tho lias-capped liills 
near Warwick, by Hatton, Bcrkswoll, Meriden, and Max toko to Whit* 
acre, where it unites with tho third range. None of those high grounds 
aro of much elevation. A range of liills rims eastward from Warwick, 
or rather fi'oiii Leamington I'riors, hy Dunchuroh and Rugby to the 
border of tho county, separating the valleys of tho Loam and the 
Avon. 

There is one coal-held in Warwickshire : it exteiids in length 
16 miles from Wickcirand Sow, two villages close to Coventry on the 
east, to the border of Staffordshiro east of Tamworth : it has au 
average breadth of about three milea The coal ilistrict is hilly, aud 
the outcrop of tho strata on the east forms a well-defined low escarp- 
ment, ])resL'utiug in some places the coal-measures, in others the 
subjacent strata of tho millstone-grit. At the foot of the escarp- 
ment is a level filain, where the lower formations are covered by the 
red mnrl and new rod-siindstoiie, which completely encircle the coal- 
field. The ])riucipa1 coal-works are at Griff and Bodworth, in tlie 
southern )iart of the field, between Nuneaton aud Coventry. Gretm- 
blonc is found at Grifi*. 

Jlydroyraithy and Cunimumcations . — Tho greater part of Wurwick- 
shiro bc]uug.s tf> the basin of the Severn ; a considerable portion in the 
north is included in the basin cif the Trent ; and a small portion in tho 
Ht»uih-c:mt in the basin of the TliamoB. I'he drainage of the ouuuiy is 
conveyed into the Severn by the Upper Avon^ one cif its iiinst iiiipurlout 
tributaries. Tho Avon rises at Nasoby in Northamptonshire, and 
enters Warwickshire about 12 miles from its source. Its course in 
this county ia westAvard, passing BrowiiHover, Rugby, Wulstou, and 
Itytoii-un-Hiiiisinore, below Avhich it turns south-west and 6uws through 
Stonoleigh I'ark by Warwick, through Warwick Castle l*ark, by Bar- 
ford, ChnrlecoU?, and Stnitford-u]»oii*Avon ; and thence ])artly within, 
jiaLlly ujM)!! the border of tho county, hy Westou-upun-Avoii and 
Jlidi'ord, till it quits tho county just above llarvingtun mill. Us 
course tlirough tlie county is about r>7 iiiilos. [Avon.J The naviga- 
tion commences at {Stratford. 'The feeders of tho Avon aro tlie Swift, 
the Sow, tlie Leaiii, the Dene, tin? Stmir, and the Arrow. The Swift 
is a Hiiiall sbroain which rises in Leicestershire, 4 miles from Lutter- 
worth, pa.s.’^es that town, and after a course of JU miles joins the Avon 
ou its right bank uoiir Rugb 3 \ Tlie Soto rises near AstKsy, o or 6 miles 
north of Coventry, and IIoavs 3 S or 2i) miles by' Bodworth, Eoloshill, 
Bowe, aud Sbonolcigh, into tho Avon, which it joins on tlie right bank 
ill Stonoleigh Bark. The Lcata rises near Shuck burgh Park, flows iu 
a very Aviuding cliauncl by Wolfhuincote, Leamington, Hasting.s, Itad- 
ibrd, aud Leamington Priors, and joins the Avon just above Warwick. 
Its I'ticeivos on tlie loft tho Jfc/iene, or Ic/ime, which rises at tho foot 
of Hardwick Hill, near Prior's Hardwick^ ami joins the Loam at Martou. 
The JJene rises at iliu foot of the Burton HilLs, aud flows west and 
north-west by Kiiietou and Wolloshourne Hastings infci> the Avon, 
which it joins on tho loft biuik at Charlocote. The Sfutir rises near 
Tndmartoii and Swalcliflb in Oxfordshire, flows Avest to Burmiiigloii, 
then nortli and uorth-Avnst by Ship.ston-t>n-Stour and J*rcatoii-upon- 
Stour into tho Avon, AThic:Ii it joiii.s ou tho left bank below iStratforil. 
'J’ho Ar^w rises in the Waste Hills, or West Hill, about 3 miles east 
of Bromsgrovo Lickey in W orcestershire, aud flows by Alvechurcli, 
Redditcb, Stiidley, Alcosti*r, whore it rec:eive.s the Alne on its loft 
b.auk, and Arrow, into tho Avon below Bidford. Tlie Alne rises near 
Lapwortb, ami hows by Preston Bagot aud Groat Alne into tho Arrow 
at Alcester. N?Hie of the feeders of the Avon arc navigable. 

That i)art of tlm county which belongs to the basin of the Trent is 
drained by the Tame, Avhich rises in Essington Wood, near Bloxwicli, 
flows between Walsall and Wediieabury to Aston, near Birmiaghani, 
above which it enters Warwickshire, and lielovv w'hich it receives tho 
Rea from Birmingham on tho right bank. It thou flows by Castle 
BroinAvich and Wnitor Orton to tlie junction of tho lllylh aud the 
Boiirno, both ou the right bank, aud turns uoithwarti, flowing partly 
within, [lartly on the border of the county, to the junction of the Anker 
at Tamworth, where it quits W’arwicksliiro. Tho lilytk rises just 
Avithiii tho border of WorcoBtenrihire, and ha-i a Aviuding course, by or 
near Solihull, Hampton-iii-Anloji, ami (joleshill, bidow which it receives 
on tho left bank tho little river Cole. The JSournc rises near Arley, 
and flows first south-Avest, then west, 10 miles into the Tame. The 
Anker rises iu Wolvey Fields, and lioAvs by Nuneaton and Polesworth 
into the Tame at I'amworth. It receives the Griff Brook on the loft 
bunk at Nuneaton, and tlie. Scnco, from iMaik<j|i SosAVorth iu Leicestcr- 
Hhiro, on the right, below Withorhy. I'art of tho course of the Anker 
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is on tho border of Warwickshire and Lcicestorshire. Neither the 
Tamo nor any one of its affluents is navigable. 

The small portion of the county which belongs to tho basin of the 
Thames is drained by a small stream which rises near Rurtoii Dassett, 
and flows south-east by Warmington into the Cherwcll, below Banbury 
in Oxfordshii'e. 

Tho deficiency of river navigation, which in Warwickshii'O is limited 
to a small pai*t of tho course of the Avon below Stratford, is com- 
pensated by the number and importance of its c-inals. Tl)e Coventry 
Canal commences in the Grand Trunk Canal, on Fradley Heath, near 
Alrewas, in Staffordshire, and runs southwanl, nearly parallel to tho 
river Tame, to Fazolcy, near Tauiworth ; afterwards it proceeds by 
Polesworth, Nuneaton, Bedworth, and Foleshill to Coventry. The 
whole length of the canal is nearly 38 miles, 27 miles of which arc in 
Warwickshire. 'J'lie Oxfiird Canal coininences in the Coventry (^aiial 
at Lougfonl, and has a winding course post Newbold-upou-Avon and 
Hill Horeton to Braiiston, where the Grand .Tiinction Canal opens into 
it; then to Naj>ton-on'tlie-liiil, and into Oxfordshire. It opens into 
the Thames at Oxford. The whole length of this canal is about 
84 miles ; of which about half is in W'arwickshire, or in Northampton- 
shire, one or two small prajecting parts of which it crosses before 
finally quitting Warwick-'^iiire. Tho Ashhy-de-la-Zouch Canal com- 
mences in the Coventry Canal, 3 miles S. from Nuiieaton, and quits 
tho county near Hinckley ; it is continued to the collieries in the 
coul-field west of Asliby. The Old Biruiingliam Canal belongs chiefly 
to Stafibrdshire, little more than two miles being in Warwickshire. 
The Birmitiglium and Fiizeley (7nual, 15 miles long, belongs abnost 
entirely to Warwickshire, only two miles b(dng in Staffordshire. 
There is a junction between this and the Old Birniingham Canal on 
the west side of the town of Birmingham. Thu Worcester and 
Birmingham Canal commences at the junction of the Old Birmingham 
and Biriuiiigham and Fazeley canals, uiid runs southward and sontli- 
wrcst\rard into the Severn at Worcester. <.)f its whole course, 29 miles 
long, only the Ihrcc miles ueiirc.^t to Biruiinghatii are in Warwick- 
shire. Tho Stratford-upon-Avon Canal commences in the Birmingham 
and Worcester Canal at King's Norton in Worcestershire, and runs 
into the Avon nt Stratford. Of its whole course, 23A miles, by far 
the greater part belongs to Warwicksliirc. There are three or four 
short branches. The Warwick and Birmingham Ciinal commences nt 
Saltisford, on the north-west side of Wairwick, auid nniH north-west 
by Hatton and Knowle to Birtuiiigbam, where it joins a branch of tho 
Birmingham and Fazeley Canal, on the east tide of tiie town of 
Birmingham, it is 22.J miles long, and belongs almost entirely to 
Warwickshire. A abort branch joins this canal with tho iStratlord- 
oii-Avon Canal. Tho Warwick and Ivaptuii Canal commeuces in tho 
Warwick and Birmingham C!anal near Warwick, and runs eastwar*! 
by Leamington Priors mid Long Itchingtou to the Oxford Canal nt 
Napton-on-tho-Hill. It is 14 miles hnig, ami belongs eiitlrel^'^ to 
Warwickshire. The great system of internal luivigatioii wliich brings 
the jirincipnl ports of England into commiiuicatiou with each other, 
and with the maiiufiicturiug districts, ha.s greatly jiroimited tho manu- 
factures of Warwickshire, etSpccially the silk and ribbon manufactures 
of Coventry. 

Of tho coach roads, the mo.-'.t important is tho parliamentary road 
to Bhrewblmry and JI<»]yliead, which enters ilic county between 
Daventry mid X^unchurch, and passes through Coventry mi<l Birming- 
ham. There ore two other iiiaiu linos of road to Birmiiigliam : one 
by Buckiughuiij, Bun bury, and Warwick, and the other by Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Henley -in- Arden. A road frutii Jjoiidon to 
Liverpool crosses the xjurtherii jairt of the county, jmssiiig through 
Atherstono ; and the iirincipal road between Bristol and the north of 
England passes through Birmingham and Sutton Coldfield. Roads 
lead from Warwick by SouUiam to Daventry, and by Kenilworth to 
Coventry, and there are others of lo.ss importance. 

The county is amply furnished with railways. The main line of 
the Tiondoii and North-Western railway enters the county iiciv^Riigby, 
and passes by Rugby and Coventry to Jiiriiiiiigham, a short distance 
beyond which it quits the county, Tho 'I'rcnt Valley Iji'ancli inns from 
tho main line at Rugby, in a nortb-westeriy direction to Tainworth. 
Auotlu-r branch riinz from Rugby to LeauiiiigUm ^’iors, 15 milos. 
From Leamington a branch is carried northward to Coventry, and from 
Coventry it is continued to the U'rent Valley lino at Nuneaton. The 
West branch of the Midland railway connects Birmingham with Tam- 
worth, and a branch from it at Whitocre junction joins the main lino 
of the North-Western at Hampton. The Midland Bouth branch runs 
for a short distance in the county north fi'om Rugby. The Brisbil 
and Biriuiugham branch of the Midland just tuiters tlie county Tiear 
Birmingham. The Birmingham and Oxford branch of iiiu Great 
Western railway enters tho county by Farnborough a few miles from 
Banbury, and traverses the county in a uorth-wesierly dirvetiou past 
Warwick to Birmingham. The Rugby and Stamford iMilway runs 
for a short distance in the county north-east of Rugby. 

Climate^ SoU^ and Affi'icullure,^l^hiA county, being situated nearly 
in tlie centre of England, hn.s a comparatively mild and healthy climate. 
Except in the higher and more exposed situations, where tlie soil is 
cold and heavy, the harvest is as early ns in more southern counties. 
The soil voiics extremely, so that two or throe different kinds of soil 
are often found in a field of no great extent. Tho rod loam, which 
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is found to a considerable extent across the centre of tho county, and 
especially between Warwick and Coventry, and from the borclJrs of 
Worcestershire to Leicestershire, is mostly of a superior quality; all 
of it is very fit for white crops, and much of it ciipable of bearing 
both beans and turnips. Wliere the loam inclinos to sand, the 
soil is chiefly limestone, marl, or sandstone; and under the colder 
and heavier loams the substratum is clay. There is also a fertile clay 
on limestone. There is a great extent of excellent pasture-land in 
Warwickshire, but there are not many water-meadows. ^ In the neigh, 
bourhood of Warwick, Coventry, and especially Birmingham, much 
land is laid out in gardens, nt a high rent, and well cultivated : pieces 
of meadow-laud, likewise, for feeding milch cows, are let at very high 
rents near these manufacturing towns. 

The county of Warwick is extremely well timbered : on every estate 
of any extent, besides hedgerow timber, there are woods ami coppiced. 
At one time the Forest of A rden occupied n largo portion of the centre 
of the county. Several places preserve the name, os Heuley-in-Arden, 
llainpton-in-Ardon, &c. ; and although there is no longer a continuous 
forest in this district, it is still the best-wooded port of the county, 
affording plenty of timber, consisting of almost all kinds of forest- 
trees, but especially oaks. 

There ia no breed of cattle peculiar to the county. Tho dairy 
cows are chiefly loug-homs, crossed in every possible way : short-boms 
have been introduced, and arc preferred by many, especially fur 
feeding, although the Hcivfords are in great repute with the graziers ; 
as well on Bcoich, when they ciin be bought in at a reasonable price. 
'J'ho olfl Worwicksliiios sheep in nearly forgotten, having been snpor- 
seded by tho New Leicester and a cross of the two broods; for foliiing 
the South Downs are preferred. 

DivisionH^ Towns^ rt*c. — The county is divided into four lumdredH, 
each of which contains several tlivi-iioim. These hundreds and their 
respective divinioiin are ns follows: — Barlichway, went — divinions, 
Alccster, Honlf\v, Snittorticld, and Stratford : Heniliiigford, north — 
Atlierstonc, Birmingham, Solihull, and Tamworth diviaious : Iviiurton, 
or Kington, south — Brails, Burton Dassetb, Kington, and AVarwick 
divisions : Knightlow, ejist — Kenilworth, Kirby, Rugby, and Soiithain 
divisions. The borough of Warwick is inciiidod in Kiiictoii huiidred ; 
Birniingliam in Uomlingford ; and the city of C’oveiitry, formerly a 
county in itself, is now included in tho hundred of Knighth>w. 

Warwickshire coniprehoiiils the city of Coventry; the county town 
and uinnicipnl and parliamentary borough of Wauwick; tho iiiniii- 
cipal and paiTiamentary borough of BiiiMiNuiMM ; the miinicipal 
boroughs of STiiATFOim ri’ON-AvoN and Sutton G idn field ; and the 
market-towns of Al.acsTKi{, Atiirustonk, OdcHhill, Heiiley-in-Ard»-ii, 
Kenii.woiitji, Kington, or Kineton, Lkamfnutdx Ni;nraton, 

JluuiiY, S«>Liin:LL, and South aai. Of tlnso the phiciH priiittMl in 
HUiall capitals are noticed under their respective tiths, the others wn 
notice here ; — 

Oofrsfulf, population of the p:lri^dl 19S0 in 1S51, is situaii'd nosir 
the river Cole, ahont 10 mileH E. by’ N. from Birmingham, aii< I 18 niile.n 
N.N.W. from Warwick. Tlic town cousista jirincipally of one long 
street, which contains many liaiidrioine hoii.-ios. The church occuiiios 
a lofty sitti, aii<l has u sijiiaro w»-Htcrn tower with buttrossed, sur- 
ijioiiiitrd by a crockoted octagonal H[>ire of late pcrpeiidicidar cliamcter 
There are cha'iels for WesleyaTi Mr^thoilists and Indepondeiits, a Kroc 
Grammar school, a Commercial Free scliool, and National and infant 
schools. 'J’hc inarki'.t is on Wcdncstiiiy; and IhL-rc arc live annual 
fairs for cattle and horses. 

UfinLcy-in-Ardtrij population of tho cbapolry 1143 in 18.51, about 
11 iriiles W. fr(»m Warwick, consists chiefly of one street along the 
road botw’een Stratford-on-Avon and Birmingham. Thu town apjjcar.^ 
to have been of some importance at an early period. Overlooking the 
town is the site of nil aiicii'iit castle, furxniTly tlie seat of tho Montfort 
family. In the market pl.-ice are tho roinaiiis of a cross. The paro- 
chial cliuprl is small, but of good perpendicular character. There arc 
a school for boys ; a Free school, partly endow'cd ; a school supported 
by Roman Gatliolics ; u savings bank ; and Randal's charity fur appren- 
ticing poor chill Iren. Brick-making, ropc-raaking, Trialting, and brewing 
are carried on, and there ure some fionr-niills. 

A'trrc^on, or A'm^fon, population of tho parish 1270 in 1851, about 
11 ujiles H.S.E. from Warwick, formerly had a market, whicli lias been 
disused. A castle once stood on a hill west of the towuj tho wiins 
are popularly termed King John's Castle, ami at the foot of the liill 
there is a well commonly called King John's Well. Tho church 
retains some ancient {lortimis; it is cruciform, with a square embattled 
tower. The western door has a richly-monldod Norman archway. 
The Yv'ealeyan Methodists and the liidojicmlentB liave chapels. There 
arc National schools. Fairs ure lield in February and October. 

Sutton Coldfieldf population 4574 in 1851, is about 7 miles N.N.E. 
from Birininghain. The church is handsome, and comxirclieuds a 
modern nave with side aish s and n chancel, wddoh contains the eiligy 
of Bishop Vesey, a benefactor of the town in tho time of Henry yiLi*i 
who died in 15.55, at tho ago of 103. Tho Roman Cnthidics have a 
chapel. There are a Free Grammar school,, a day-school, an Infant 
school, nnt^ a savingH bank. On the town -ball, a neat brick building, 
are the arms of Bishop Vesey emblazoned on a sliicld, surmounted 
with u mitro. Bouth-west of tho town is Hlie (.'oldflold,' a bleak and 
cheerlesd tract of 13,000 acres, rxiendiiig into Btailbrdahiro ; and 
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uorUi-weat and went of the town Sutton Park, oontaluinff about 3500 
acre», granted to the poor of the town as pasturage by Bishop Vesey. 
Prauehes of the hardware manufacture alTord considerable employment 
The weekly market is on Monday, and there are fairs for cattle, sheep, 
nnd pedlery iu March, September, and November. 

The following are some of the more important villages, with the 
palish population in 1851, and a few other particulara : — 

^ AlvcsloH, population 700, stands in a very healthy situation, al>out 
2 miles K. from Stratford, near the right bank of the Avon. A new 
church has been recently built ; of the old church only the chancel 
remaiua There are National schools and an Infant school. Malting, 
basket-making, and the manufacture of agricultural implements afford 
gome employment. Aston Cantlow, or OantelujtCt population 1111, 
about H miles W.S,W. from Warwick, had once a market and a yearly 
fair, which have long been disooutinuod. Tlio parish church is an 
aiicinii t structure, with an embattled western to w'er. There arc N ati oiiol 
Bcliools. Bedworth^ population of tlie town 3U112, is about 4 miles S. 
by E. from Nuneaton, on the road to Coventry. Tlie church is a 
tiioJoni building, enlarged in 1837. The Independents have a chapol. 
Tiicrc are endowed National sclmcds, and almshouses for 20 ag«‘d 
woiiicu. A yearly fair for cattle is held. liidfurd^ population 1537, 
is ni)out 7 miles W.S.AV. from Stratford, on the left bank of the Avon. 
The church has been recently rebuilt in the gotiiic st^ le. There are 
Katioual schools. Bidford hud fortiicrly a market ; fairs arc still held 
on A})nl 9Lh and September 8tli. JiruUcs^ )iopiilatioii 1308, about 17 
miles S.E. by S. from Stratfui'd-oii-Avou, lias a corn mod ions church, 
ia various styles of gothic, with a lufty tower. The Quakers and 
UoTiisn Catholics liavo places of worship; un<l there are a National 
school, partly endowed ; an Infant school ; a school supported liy 
Koiuaii Catholics; aiid a library and rea<ling-ro»»iii. The village ]ioa- 
Ktisses a iiiauufactory <»f plush for liveries, a manufactory <»f agricultural 
iiriplciiieuts, and HCVfral tlour^iiiills. BnlLuttjfou, ]iopu1ation 200.'*, 
fitauila on an emiuencu, about G miles N.N.E. frt»m Coventry. The 
cliurcli lias boon recently enlarged. There are a cdiupel for Independ- 
ent:^, and National schools. Many of the inhabitants are employed iu 
tho ribbon manufacture. Chihers Cufon, population 2Gi3, about a 
mill! S. from Nuneaton, has a parish church, places of worship for 
AVesloyan Methodists aiul Jiidc[)tmdcnls, a Free school, and an Infant 
school. The Coventry Canal passes the vilhoje. Tlie ribbon luaiiu- 
freturi! eiiijdoys many of tiie InhabitaiitH. Compton^ population 

SlTi, about IG miles S.S.E. from Strut ford-on-A von, had a eliarber from 
Henry 111., for a wmekly market and an annual fair. Tlie Common, con- 
taining about 23(H) acres, lias bien inclosed. ne.sid(\s the jiarisli church, 
there arc chapels for \Ve.^leyaii MetliodislH and Indepcndiuits. and 
National schools. Jhmckurch, population J135, about 11 miles K.S.E. 
from Coventry, was once a market-town, and still has seveml yearly 
fairs. The ehiircli is a han<laomc building. The elianet!! is early English, 
with some good decoratoil windows iusertoil ; the nave is decorated, 
and the tower is perjRUidicular in style. Tlit-rc are a Free (Iraminur 
school ; ami several National and Infant sirhools. iu the centnj of the 
village is an obtdisk. JudeshiU, population 7‘S1(), about 2 miles N.K, 
from Coventry, is one of the ]irincij»al seats of the ribbon iiiaiiufacturc. 
Besidi's tin: ]>arLsli cinireli, and another Ejiiseupal church, there are 
pl'ices of worshifi for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, lude])cndout.s, 
and Piapiists; National sehools; ami an Infant school. 'I'here are 
eollierii s and an iron-foiindry. llampton-hi A rdcUf population 
about 12 luilc.-i N.N.W. from Warwick. Jlesides the parish church, it 
very ancient edifice, emisi.stiiig of a cliaiieel, three aisles, and a low tower, 
iliero arc a cli:i}icl for liidepeudeutH, and Feiishiim’s Charity school. 
Tliorc are four annual fairs. JJartahill, population of tho hamlet 
1108, about 3 miles N.W. from Niiueaton, lias a ebureh recently built; 
cliujiels for Iiide]>eudcnts ami (Juukers ; aud a Free sehool. Tiio ribbon 
Iiiaiiufacturc employs many of the inhabitants. In tho neighbourhood 
arc the ruins of a Norman castle. Jjiulci/, population 3 009, about lU 
miles AV. by N. from Warwick, near the WorceBter.sbire border, has 
an ancient church, with a handsome square embattled tower. Many 
of the inhabitants are engaged iu Ibo manufactme of needles and 
fishhooks. Pulcsworth, population 210-1, about 10 miles N.W. from 
Niineaiou, had a Benedictine nunnery, ongluulJy founded early iu the 
9th century by King Egbert. A low picturesque fragments of the 
buildings remain. Tbeie arc here a parish church, an Episcopal 
chiiptd, chapels for Baptists and independents, and Free schools. The 
making of watches and clocks enqiloys some of the inhabitants. Sqwc, 
population 3580, about 4 miles N.E. i'vom Covi iitry. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the ribbon manufacture. Thm-e are National 
and Infant Bcliuols. Utonddyh^ population 1289, is situated on the 
river SSow, just abovo its junction with the Avon, aliout G miles 
N.N.E. from Warwick. There was anciently a Cistercian abbey hero. 
The gateway of tho abbey is still sLaudiiig in Sloneleigli Park, the scat 
of Lord Leigh. Tho church of Btoueleigh is a large irregular building, 
partly of Noriiian architecture. There are here National schools, and 
nlmshouses. Stoneleigli House is a noble mansion, standing iu an 
extousivo and woll-wuudud park. Studley^ population 2183, is about 
miles W. from Warwick. There arc here sumo considerable remaiiis 
of the conventual buildings of an Augustine priory. A consiilerabl 
monufiioture of needles and lish-huoks is carried on. Besides the 
parish church, there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists aud Baptists; 
aud National schools. Btudley Castle is an extensive modem mansion. 


erected by Sir F. T. A, Goodrich, Bart. Wdlesbowme Hastings^ popu- 
latxoa 797, about 6 miles S. from Warwick, had iu the reign of Edward L 
a charter for a weekly market, and a yearly, fair. Besides the parish 
church, there arc a chapol for Wesleyan Methodists, a Free school, 
aud an Infant school. WUloufjhhy, population 373. is about 14 miles 
S.E. from Coventry, close to the Northamptonshire border. To tho 
north of tho village is a spa, called tho Bath, not now visited. In the 
vicinity are stone quarries. 

Divisions for EcclcsiasticcU, Legaf, and Parliamentary Purposes . — 
This county is wholly included in the diocese of W^’orcoster. It com- 
prehends the whole of the archdeaconry of Coventry aud a part of 
the archdeaconry of Worcester. Tho county is included in the mid- 
land circuit ; the assizes nnd quarter sessions for the county are held 
at Warwick ; those for the city of (’oventry are htsld at Coventry. 
County courts are ludd at Alcester, Atlierstone, Birmingham, Coven- 
ti-y, Nuneaton. Rugby, Soliliull, Southam, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Warwick. I'hcro arc a county jail and a house of corraction at 
Warwick; a jail aud house of correction at Coventry for the city; 
lock-iip houses at J^earningtoii and Biriningliam ; a dtibtors or Court 
of Requests prison at Rirtninghaiii ; and a county asylum for discharged 
juvenile prisoners at Strotton. 

Before the Reform Act Warwickshire sent only six members to the 
House of (hiininons, namely, two for the county, two for the city of 
Coventry, aud two for the borough of Warwick. By tho Roform Act 
tho number was increased to ten, namely, four for the county, which 
was divided into two parts ; two each for Warwick aud Coventry, as 
before ; nnd two for Biriniiigliiiiii*, which was made a parliamentary 
borough. By the Poor-Law Cominissioiictrs Wnrwicktihire is divided 
into 33 unions — A lender, Aston, Atlierstone, Jiirmim;ham, Coventry, 
Fohtsliill. Meriden, Nuneaton, Rugby, Solilinli. Southam, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Warwick. Tliese uiiLous include 225 iiarisbes and town- 
ships, with an area of 529,720 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
158,423. 

JlUtury and Aidif/ay/iVa — In the Roman division of Britain, War- 
wiekshiro appears to have been iiicJiidcd iu the province of Flavin 
Cm-wieiisis. Several J toman or othcM* ancient roads cross tho county 
or pass along its borders. Among these may be named the ancient 
Watliug-aln‘ct, the Fo.<<h Way, and the Rykniuid Way. Some Roman 
towns aud stations, in tho county or on the bolder, may bn idcntifiod. 
The Trificmtiiim of Autonimis i.s iixed by Dugdale at Dove Bridge, or 
Dowbridgo, on Watling-sLrcei, at tho junction of the three counties of 
Northampton, I^oicester, and Warwick; or at Lilbourno in North- 
nniptoiiHhiro. close by, whore thorn are some ancioiit trenches and one 
or two tumuli. The Vonunic of tho same writer is fixed by Camden 
and others at or near High Cross, wbei'o tho Watliiig-street and tho 
Foss Road intersect. Tho Maiidiiossctbim of tho same Avriter is fixed 
at Mancetter or Mauccsber, near Atlierstone. Mere are evident remains 
of a Roman station ; the ditch and vallum being in many parts very 
perfect. Alce-stc r may bo identified with the Alauiia of the 14th Iter 
of Richard of Cirencester. Near Chesterton, on tho Foss Way, is an 
oiicampujcut, evidently Roman. Roman eoiiis or other antiquities 
have been found near Birmingham, llamptou-in- Arden, Willoughby 
ue.ir tho ] leam, on- the eastern border of the county, and Warwick; 
and a Roman pavement at Covoutry. There are some earthwork.^ at 
Briiiklow, near Monk’s Ivirby, on tJic lino of the Foss, which appear 
to be Ronnin. 

In tlie earlier Saxon jicriod Warwiek.shire formed part of the king- 
dom of Alcrcia. Tho soutlieru part of the county, which has been 
all along iindudcd in the dioeese of Worcester, appears to have formed 
part of the subordinate kingdom of Hwiccas, or, as it is termed 
by Bede (‘Hist. Eccles.,’ lib. iv., c. 13, 23). ‘ proviiieia lluiccioriim,* 
which w'as in existence as early as the middle or latter end of the 
7th century. Under Alfred Warwickshiro cuiiie, with tho rest of 
Mercia south-west of Watliug-street, into direct subjection to the West 
Saxon crown (about 8SG), and during part of the reign of Alfred and 
his son Edward the Eider it was governed by the alderman ^rEthered, 
and after liis death by Ills W'ife, tbo lady ..Ethelllmd, or Ethclfleda, 
Alfred’s daughter. During this and the subsctiucnt reigns it was the 
scene of war with the Danes or Northmen. 

In the civil troubles of iJonry 111., after the defeat and death of 
Simon cli; iMoutford, carl of Leicester, tbo castle of Keiiil worth hehl 
out for tho insurgents for six inoiiths (12GG) ; and in tho reign of 
Edward II. the murder of Gavestou, the king's million, took jdace at 
Blacklow 31111, near Warwick. In the war of tho RoHe.s the inhabit- 
ants of the county wore divided between tbe two jiarties ; the 
Warwick men, swayed by their carl, tho celebrated ‘king-maker,* 
were Yorkists; tho men of Coventry w'ci-c Kupjjortem of the house 
of Lancaster. In the civil war of lliarlcs 1. tho county general ly 
embraced tho cause of the Parliiin'iciit. 'fiie lirst great battle of the 
war was fought at Edge Hill, iu tho soutlieru part of the county, in 
1G42. 

Statistics: IteAigious Worship and Bducafion. — According to tho 
Returns of tho Census in 1851, it ajipears that there were then iu tho 
county 693 ]>laoo8 of worship, of which 278 belonged to tho Church 
of England, 133 to six sections of Methodists, 04 to Independents, 60 
to four sections of Baptists, 2G to Roman Catholics, 10 to Unitarians, 
7 to Quakers, 6 to Mormons, and 3 to Irvingites. Tho total number 
of sittings i>rovidt'd was 208,713. The number of Sunday schools 
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was 418, with 49,411 scliolara; of tlieso 224 sclioola with 
BcholarB belonged to the Church of Kngluud. Of day achools tliere 
were 1101, of which 837 were public echools with 34,295 Bchulars, 
and 7(54 were private, with 1 6,8t56 BcholiirH. Of evening Btdioois for 
adults there were 12, with 498 scholars. In the county thorn wore 
12 littiraiy and acientific societies, with 3S73 meinbei's and 11,028 
volumes in their libraricR. 

Savhiga Bai/iks, — In 1853 the county contained eiglil savings banka, 
at Alcester, AtherKtone, Birmingham, Coventr^^ Kugby; Stratford'on- 
Avon, Sutton Coldfield, and Warwick. The ainonnt owing to 
depoBitorH on November 20tli, 1853, was 754,947/. lls. 8d. 

WASHINGTON, a territory of the United States of North America, 
lies botwcou 45" 25' and 49" N. hit., 110“ 3U' and 124" W. long. It is 
bounded K. by the Kocky Mountains, which scpaniti*^ it from the 
territory of NcbraBka; N. by the ]i:irallel of 49" N, hit., which 
Hepanile:! it from BritiMh North America ; W. by the racitic Ocean; 
and S. by the territory c>r Oix^goii. The urwi is estimated by tlie 
United States authorities at 123,022 square miles. At the Census of 
1850 WiiBhingtoii formed a part of the territory of Oregon, which 
contiiined 13,294 inhabitants: tho country separatod from Oregon, in 
orrlcr to form the territory of Washington, then contained less than 
20i)0 inhabitants, exclusive of tho native Indians, who probably 
number about 7000 or 8000. 

Ill its general churacter Washington has a marked roKcmblauec to 
Ojieuon. The Hiirlace is greatly broken, it being traversed from south 
to north by three parallel ranges of iiioiiiitaiuH, the uurthcrii prolLinga* 
tion of the Oregon ranges, while the Itocky !MouiiiainM, us in that 
territory, form its eastern bouuilary. The coast from Iho mouth of 
the ('ohtmhia to the entrance of Gray's Ifarbonr, or, as it was named 
by Yaiicouver, Whid boy's Bay, a distance of 45 miles, is rocky and 
almost unbroken. The entrance to Gray's iiarbour is about 2.^ miles 
across, but tho harhonr itself opens to a width of 5 or G miles, and is 
12 iniloH deep, (t atlbrds wcil-shcltercd anchorage in «om« places, 
but it is everywliere eucroached on by Haud-banks, and its Tiiouih is 
obstructed by a bar, which only a<hiiits tho passage of vesst-Is drawing 
under 1 () feet of water. From Gray's Harbour to Cajic Flattery, or 
Cape Cinssot, a lofty promontory at the Koiitherii Hide of Jiiaii de 
Ftica Strait, a distaiK'c of about 8U milcR, the coast is high, rocky, and 
only broken by two or three unimportant streams. Tho Strait of 
Juan do Fuca, which forms the northern boundary of the coast of 
WuHhiiigtoii, is a vast arm of the sea, about 10 miles wide at its mouth 
and lUO miles dorp. [Vancouvkii Islanu.] The Houthern coast con- 
sists of pcrpotidieular sandy cliils of modoiiite cUrvatiou, from which 
the land gradually rises towards tho craggy inuuntains of the interior. 
About 70 miloH from tlie mouth of tho strait is a long low sandy point 
which forms a good anchoring-ground ; and beyond this is a deep bay 
about 9 miles across, and 3 miles from its easlerii puint is IVoltiCtloii 
Island, so named by Vancouver frcmi its jiositioii at the entrance to 
iVu'l Discovery. Immediately beyimd J’ort Discovery is Fort Hudson, 
an equally safe and good though somewhat smaller harhonr: Van- 
couver and Wilkes unite in describing tliesc ha among the very finest 
liairboura on the western coast of North America. yon d this har- 

bour is a deep inlet named Admiralty Inlet, whiflii soon divides into 
two arms — the sinallcr one, nann d .Hood's Canal, bearing to tho south- 
west, and slrcLching fur Into the interior ; while the main arm pro- 
cvcds duo Houth for alioiit 40 mih s, where it ttsrminatos in a bnaid 
Round named Puget’s Sound. Both tlicso branches allurd good 
anchorage, but Ihiget's Sound is broken by .'^evoral iiih-ts, and ullords 
the greatest po-ssiblo .security and ample Hpaee. Vancouver speaks of 
these harbours i4ud the contiguous country in such tcrm.s as might 
suggest the Buapiciuii that he had been carried away iiy the ardent 
feelings of a discoverer; but Mr. Wilke.s, the coinTinuider of the IJ.S. 
J'lxploring Jilxpedition, fully corroborates all that A'uucouvcr had 
asserted : he says, that ** nothing can exceed the heauiy of these 
waters and their safety : not a shoal exists within tho straits of Juan 
de Kuca, Admiralty luh t. rugel'H iSuuud, or Hood's Canal, that can in 
any way interrupt their navigation by a 74 gnu ship, i venture 
nothing in saying there is no country in the world th.at possesses 
waters equal to these.'* It is around l*ug.;'t'.s Sound that tho com- 
niirco of the territory is chiefly establi.shing itself. Nunierous 
Hettlemcuts have been already formed along its shores. The tides 
rise 18 feet in Puget's Sound. The sound is full of islands, and 
receives several suiall rivtrs. 

Like Oregon, tliis territory in naturally divideil into three nearly 
parallel districts, dctei iniued by the course of the mountain ranges : 
a western, or coast section ; the middle section, lying between the 
CoHcade and tlio Blue Mountains; and the Hocky Mountains region. 
The western section lies between the Cascade Mountains and the scsfi, 
and is much broken in surface, being intersected by Bpur.s from the 
Cascade Mountains. The greater part of this soetion is covered with 
foreste of lofty trees ; pines often occui* from 200 to 300 feet in height, 
and of corresponding girth, and somo of the pines rise to a height of 
200 feet without a branch. The most prevalent trees besides pines 
are iirs, oak, asb, spruce, cedars, arbor-vilccy &c., with a ileuse under- 
growHi of hazels, roses, &c. The hills ai*e generally of basalt, and 
some, like Mount Olympus, near Juan de Fiica Strait, are .of consider- 
able iiltitudi*. The soil is in ]iarts a light hrown loam, in others a 
light vegeUtle mould with a candy acd gravelly subsoil, (jicucrally 


it has considerable fertility. Tho river-bottoms afford good farming 
land, the prairies and the uplands excellent pasture-ground. The 
climate is mild and salubrious, though somewhat moist ; the winters 
are short, and snow seldom lies long on tho ground. Game abounds. 

The Cascade Mountains continue, ns in Oregon, in a generally 
northern direction, and about 150 miles from iho coast. Thiir 
liighost cones rise to an altitude of upw^ords of 13,000 feet, and they 
form a barrier of very diflicult passage between tho western and uiiildlu 
sections of the territory. The country between the Cascade and Bluo 
Itanges is wider than tho corresponding district in Oregon. Betwiicii 
the Snake and the Flathead or Clarke rivers is a plain, or rather a 
rolling prairie, which extends nearly 200 miles in length and 100 miles 
acro.ss ill its widest part. The soil is arinacoous, and the coiiuiry little 
fitted for tillage ; but the plain is covered with a good grass, and will 
uflbrd pasturage for iriiinense flocks and lieixls. The river-bottouis 
have an alluvial soil of various quality, but generally xiroductive. The 
hills are comparatively bare of wood, and infertile. The climate of 
this middle section is cooler, drier, and more salubrious than in tho 
western section ; but the varieties of temperature are much greater. 
No dew falls licre. 

The Blue Mountains are considerably broken and iiiterriipted, but 
generally run north and south. Thu country cast of them to the 
kocky Mountains is interrupted throughout by oilsots from the Kooky 
range, tind triiusverse rangos coiiiioetiiig tho main chains. Nothing can 
well cxccnd the W’ild iimgriific(‘i]ne of much of this country, with its vast 
and siiow-clad moimtainuus tracts, deep valleys, tremendous gorges, 
lofty cataracts, and rushing torrents, it is of courHo litth^ suitorl for 
agricultural operations, but the basis of the hills arc goiiorully covered 
with timber, and about Ibe lakes, from which flpvv the hoad Htrcaiii.s 
of the Columbia, the Sj>okaiie, ami the Flathead rivers, are spots of 
remarkable fcj-tility as W'oll as of surpassing braiitj*. But all this 
district is loft to the native Indians, who are a waiiike and implaeahle 
race. TJie chief depeiidonoe of these Indian tribes is on hunting, and 
they barter tho furs to tln^ servants of the iludsun'R Biiy Company for 
tobacco and articles of JCiiropeaii manufacture ; but the fur-bci.iring 
animals arc riipidl 3 ’ decre.asing in miiubcr. Tin: Kooky Mountains arc 
described elsewhere. [Kqckv Muumtains ; Ni:mt.\sKA. | There are 
two f>r thr(‘o practicable p;isses in this range along tho territory of 
Wioshington, but they arc much more diilicult than the Great South 
i*ass. 

The princiinil river is tlio Coluuibiji, wdiicli belongs eq\:ally to 
Wasbiagtou and Oregon ; it is described under Okkuon. Its iiortliorii 
Inuncbt-s rise in the Jtocky Mountains wdtbiii the 11 udsou’s Bay Ter- 
ritories, and unite in Washiiigtou ; the uiiilJ tl stream traverHing tho 
territory in a generally southern direction, and n^eeiving mimeruits 
tribiibirios. It forms the Columbia by the jiiucLiuu of the Sapbiii or 
Lewis Jliver. Tho priie.'ijiaL tributaries of the northern branch of 
the Columbia are Hut Kootanie or Flat Bow, tlie Flathead or Clarke, 
and the Spokane rivers : they are all wry r.ipid streams, but iiavigahlc 
b^' boats for some distanee. The chief river iiurtb of the Culumhia 
i.H tlie CUekalis, which risi s in the Cascade MouiitaiiiB, ainl pursues a 
very tortuous course to its outfall in Gray's Harbour. Its course is 
very rajiid, and it is only navigable by canoes ; it receives several 
small sticams from tlie high grounds about ILooil's Canal and Fiigi t's 
Sound. The Nisqually atul Teuulquit, or Shiite's rivers, fall into 
i'liget's Sound ; they are both navigable fir some distanee, but will 
probably prove of greater value for tbtir mechanical power. In the 
interior 01*0 numerous lakes, the larger being chielly u.\j>ansions of the 
northern branches of tlie Columbia, tlie Spokane, uud iho (.'larke 
rivci-B. 

At prc.scut the rearing of liorsos and cattle have attracti.d inoftt 
attention from tbo settlers, but agriculture is rajiitlly extending. Tho 
productions ai'c similar to those of OUEiiON: wheat is the chief grain 
crop ; maize has nut been much grown hitherto. The forests will for 
imuiy years Hiqqdy an iiidiiiiited quantity of fine timber. Coal is 
found in tbo neighbourhood of Buget's Sound, and on the Cliekalis 
and Mouticello rivers, iron and other metals have been found ; but 
milling operations have as yet been little heeded. A few manufacioi'ics 
have sprung up. Tho fisheries will probably become an imjiortunt 
part of tliif industry of Washington. All the rivers abound m iisli ; 
salmon being especially abundant. Fish also abound on the coasts. 
Whales frequent the coasts ami the mouth of Juan de 'Fiica Strait. 
ShclMish are very abundant. Tbo commerce of WaHhjiigtou is yet in 
its infancy, but it is steadily increasing; nearly all tho cimuiei'ce 
centres in tho district of Puget's Sound. 

Washington has us yet no town of uiauy iuhaViitaiits. The ]>oliticnl 
capital, principal conuiierciul town, and port of entry is Olympia, on 
the right bank of the Tenulquit or Shute's Kiver, at its eiiii'aueo into 
Puget’s Sound. This town boasts of its hotel, stores, saw- and grist- 
milD — the first in the territory — newspaper, &c. ; and contains (500 
iiihubitaiits. Tho other uiore important ]daces are 
oil the right bank of the Columbia, below Fort Vancouver; Monticello, 
tho capital of Lewis county, and the place where the couveiitioD was 
hold which led to the separation of Washington from Gregou ; Nwquallyt 

\ the east side of Puget's Sound, the property chiefly of the l*uget’s 
Sound Agricultuial Company, whoso farms supply provisions to tlie 
servants of tho lludsuii's Ikiy Company west of tho Jineky M'liinbiins; 
and Paeijic City, on tho right bank of the (Joluuibia at its en trailed 
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into the Pacific Ooeaiii whidi appears likely to become a place of aome 
trade* 

Waabingfion waa separated from Oregon, and received a territorial 
constitution, by Act of Congreaa, March 2, 1853. By tliia act the right 
of voting is veated in every free white male 21 years old then resident 

10 the territory. The Legialative Assembly consists of a council of 
0 ineinbers, chosen for three years, but one-third to vacate their seats 
each year; and a House of Bepresentatives of 18 members, elected 
annually. The governor is appointed by the president and senate for 
four year& All laws passed by the legislature must be submitted for 
confirmation to Congress. No law can bo passed interfering with the 
primary disposal of the soil; or taxing the property of non-residents 
higher than that of resident Sections 16 and 3G in every township 
are to be reserved for schools. 

(Vancouver; Wilkes; Lewis and Clarke; Fremont, Ac.; Gazetteers 
of Vniled Slates; United SleUes Census ; American Almanac, Ac.) 

WASHINGTON, a city in the district of Columbia, and the capital 
of the United States, is situated on the left bank of the Potomac, and 

011 the right bank of theeAnacostia, or Eastern Branch. The capitol, 
wiiich occupies the central site of the city, is in 38” 53' 20” N. lat., 
77^ 0' 15” W. long. The population of the city in 1840 was 23,364, 
ami 40,001 in 1850. By an act of Congress, passed in 1790, it was 
decreed that the seat of government should be established at some 
jiliicc on the Potomac, and the district around Georgetown was ceded 
io the United States by Virginia and Maryland for this jmrpose. The 
city was founded by laying the corner-stone of the capitol, Sept. 18, 
I7i»;{. 'J'hc name of Washington was ultimately bestowed upon ' the 
federal city,’ and the scat of government was transferred to it from 
Pliiladelphiii in 1800. 'Phe president and other chief executive oiHcers 
of the federal government have since resided at Wiishingtou : Congress 
meets iliero every year on the first Monday of December, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States holds its annual sittings, begiuuhig 
on the second Monday of January. 

Washington is separated from Georgetown [Columbia, District of] 
h}' Uouk Creek, over whioli there arc several bridges, and from Alex- 
niidria | Vtuqjnia] by tho Potomac, over which is a bridge upwards 
of a mile iu length. There are also several bridges over tho Anacostia. 
Frigates ascend the Anacostia above the navy-yard. Vessels drawing 
14 iflot water can ascend to Potomac llricigo, whence to the mouth of 
the Tiber, a small stream which flows through tlic middle of the city, 
thoro arc 9 feet of water at ordinary high tidt's. A s[)acions canal unites 
the Anacostia with the Potoniuc. Wiishington is situated near tho 
hen (I of tho tide- water navigation, and is coimectod with tho interior 
by the ( 3iesaponko and Ohio Ciiiiul, as well as by excellent couch-roads 
and railways. The city is well supplied with water, and has in front 
(Huuth) the Potomac, nearly a mile in width, and a range of heights 
ill £lie rear (north), alTordiug many lino bites for villa residences. 

'I'lio city was regularly laid out, according to the design of Major 
li’Miifuiit. It extends fi'om N.K. to iS.W. about 4.^ miles, and from 
E. to S. about 2 4 miles, but 011 I 3 ' a coinparatively small jiart of tho 
ground embraced Avithiu the plan is built upon. The capitol is the 
ci'Utral site: 15 avenues from 12U to 1 60 feet Avide, named after k<i 
many states of the Union, extend from it toAvards tho states after 
Avhich they are nametl. These avenues intersect diagonally square 
hhx'kri formed by streets crossing each other at right angles. The 
stivcls north and south of tlic capitol are designated by the letteru of 
the alphabet, A north, A south, Ac. : those oast and Avest of it are 
iimnherod, 1st street east, 1st street west, Ac. IHio streets are from 
70 to 100 feet wiilo. The eflisct of the at present very ])artial tilling 
up of the inagnificout plan of the city is generally felt to be cheerless 
aiitl iininipressive : but every year id doiug something toAVards remov- 
ing tile unfinished and soiiiewliat desolate aspect of this * city of 
niagiiiticeui distances,* us it has been not inaptly designated. 

The most striking and important of tho public buildings of Wash- 
ington is tho Capitol. It stands within an inclosed area of 30 acres, 
on a rising ground at tho eastern termination of Pennsylvania avenue, 
Avliioh is 4 miles in length, spacious, and planted Avith trees. The 
hnildiug is constructed of freestone, and composed of a cirntrc, from 
Avhidi rises a lofty dome to a height of 14.5 feet, and two wings. The 
length of tho whole is 352 feet, the^depth of the wings is 121 feet, but it 
iH to be extended by two new wings, each 238 feet by 1 -10 feel : Avheu 
tlieso are completed tbe Capitol will occupy an ar^^a of more than four 
acres. A Corinthian portico extends tbe length of tho centre, which 
is occu]iied by the rotunda, 96 feet in diameter and 96 feet in height. 
The rotunda is ornamented with riliovos, busts, and statues, and 
conlujiiB seven paintings rejiroseuting subjects connected with Ame- 
rican history. Adjoining to this, on the west, is tbo library of Congress, 
a hall 92 feet in length by 34 feet in width, and 36 feet high, coutain- 
iag about 50,000 volumes. Tho Soiiato Chamber is in the north 
Aviug : it is a semicircle of 75 feet long and 45 feet high. Over the 
president’s chair is a portrait of VVashiiigtoti. Tho Hall of Uepresentor 
tivos ill the south wiug, is also a«Bomicirclu : it is 96 feet long and 60 
feet high. The dome is supported by twenty-six columns and pilasters 
of variegated Potomac marble. A colossal statue of Liberty, a statue 
of History, and portiuitB of Washington and Lafayette, are tho prin- 
oijial ornaments of the hall. Immediately below the senate churuber, 
and nearly of the same form and dimensions, is the hall iu which the 
Bessiuns of the Supremo Court are held. Below the Hall of Bepresenta- 
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tives are oommittee-rooms and other places of business. Apartments 
for the vice-presideDt and other state offioers are also included in tho 
building. The grounds of the Capitol command some very fine 
prospects : th^ are well laid out, are adorned with statues, and afford 
a favourite promenade. 

The Executive Mansion, or official residence of the president of the 
United States, occupies the centre of a plot of 20 acres, at the opposito 
extremity of Pennsylvania avenue from the capitol. It is a handsome 
buildi^ two stories high, with a lofty basement, 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. In convenient proximity to the mansion are four spacious 
and commodious edifices, known as the State, the Treasury, tho Navy, 
and the War Dopartmeuts ; a fifth building, the Department of tho 
Interior, is os yet unfinished : these, as ^oir names imply, contain 
the offices of the principal executive deiiartments. The General Post- 
Ollice is built of white marble, iu the Corinthiau order ; it is 204 feet 
long, 102 feet deep, and three stories high. The building is sur- 
rounded by an ample lawn. At tho borne office are shown tbe auto- 
graphs of all potoutates who are or have been in alliance with tho 


States Exploring Expedition, Ac. At the office for Indian affairs are 
the portraits of all chiefs who have from time to time come to iiegotiato 
with the president. This quarter of the city coutuius many elegant 
private dwellings, most of Avhlch are occupied by the foreign ministers. 

The Navy Yard, and the Arsenal immediately to the north of it, 
are situated on the Anacostia, just below the long bridge which spans 
tho Potomac and connects tho Columbian and the Virginian shore of 
the river. To tho navy yard are attached the marine barracks, and 
to the ars^onal very extensive public manufactories of arms and militiry 
stores. Tho works at tbo navy yard are on a very important scale, 
and in the anchor and chain cable mimufactories, machine shops, Ac., 
every approved coutrivauco for assisting human labour has been intro- 
duced. The slips and ship houses are very spacious and well arranged. 
The river, on arriving at Washington, makes a beautiful sweep, forming 
a bay, on which the city stiind& The navy yard and araonol follow 
tlie curve. 

Tho National Observatory occupies an elevated site on tho Potomac, 
lietweon tho president's house and Georgetown. Its exact site is 
38” 53' 39’3" N. lat., 77” 2' 48” W. long., and from it is measured the 
first meridian of American geographers. It contains a very extensive 
and valuable collootiou of instruments, and ranks among the first 
institutions of tbo kind in existence : it is now under tho direction of 
Lieut. Ms F. Maury, U.S.N., so well known by his investigations of 
oceanic winds and curreuU. As at Green wicli the observatory 
announces mean time daily by tho fall of a largo ball. 

One of the most striking of tho public buildings of the city is the 
Washington Mouuinciit, which stands on the Mall, betwerni the presi- 
deut*s house and the Potomac. It is a vast circular structure 250 feet 
iu diameter, and 100 feet high, surmounted with an obelisk 70 feet at 
the Isise, and 500 feet high. The building is surrounded by a cuhiii- 
niule of 30 pillars, each 12 feet in diameter and 45 feet high, and is 
elevated upon a base 20 feet higli, and 300 feet square. The ])eclimout 
of the front portico has a triumphal car, with a statue of Washington; 
another statue of Washington stands ox^posite tho principal entrsiuce; 
and around the buildiug are statut-s of the ‘ Fathers of* the Bevo- 
lutiou,* and of the signors of tho Declaration of ludepcudenco ; with 
sculptured represontations of some of the principal events in Wash- 
ington’s career, emblematical designs, Ac. The centre is to be occu- 
Xiied by tho tfurib of Washington, a sculptural structure of unusual 
magnitude and very ambitious design, which has been for several 
years iu ]jrocess of execution, and which will comprise a large number 
of statues of heroic size. Statues of Jefferson, Jackson, Ac., and one 
or two luouiimeutol erections are the only other .specimrus of the 
sculptor’s art which adorn the public places of tho city. 

The remaining public buildings iu Washington are a city-hall, 
several market-houses, a peniteuti«u*y, nearly 40 churches, some of them 
very costly edifices ; an orphan asylum, almshouses, Ac. Columbian 
College, which was incorporated by Congress in 1 821, is a spacious brick 
building situated a little to the north of the city ; it has 10 instructors, 
55 students, and a library of 6000 volumes. Tiie National Medical 
College, previous to 1840, formed the medical department of this 
college. The public mid private schools and acudomicu are very 
numerous, and bear a liigh character. Among literary institutions 
the first place is duo to tho Smithsoniau Institution, which was 
founded under the will of an Englishman named Suiitlisuu, Avho 
bequeathed above half a milliou dollars for the purpose. Tlie build- 
ing stands on the Mall, iu the midst of extensive grounds. It is 
Bomauesque in design, is 450 feet long. 140 feet wide, anil has 9 
towers, ranging from 75 to 150 feet iu height. It contains a spacdous 
library, museum, gallery for works of art, a lecture room, capable of 
accommodating 1200 persons, a chemical laboratory, Ac. The National 
Institute holds its meetings at tiic pateut-oflice. There are several 
other literary and numerous benevolent institutions. 

Washington is neither a commercial nor a manufacturing city, and 
tho legi^tivo seBsioDS and the residence of tho executiA'a have failed 
to attract the wealthy to it us a place of permanent abuilo. The 
popuUtiou of Washington consists of members of tho legislature and 
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cf the executive departmenta of state and of foreign diplomatiato, 
with the addition of each profeBsional, trading, mechanical, and menial 
pervons ae are required to mitiieter to their comfort The tone of 
Bociety, as might bo anticipated from this circumstance, diiFars con- 
eiderably from that which prevails in ether parts of the U^nion. 
Owing to the influence of the example of the foreign diplomatista, it 
approaches more nearly in some respects to that of Europe. In 
external appearance and the arrangement b of domestic and social 
intercouTfie, Washington roniiuds the European of a second-rate 
Continental capital ; in its huHiDcss habits, political clubs, and goyem- 
iiient and parliamentary offloes, of Westminster. There is nothing 
Bcholastio or cotniuercial in its character : that consists rather of a 
mixture of politics and pleasure. The highest intellects, the best- 
educated, and most influential gentlemen of America are to be met 
witli ill the cirdes of Washington. The fashionable amusements are 
as in Europe— balls, soirdes, dinner parties, &o., which in costliaess 
are on ii level with those of the most courtly cities of the Old World. 
H'he city afibrds every accommodation to the teinpoi'ary residents. 
The boarding-houses of Washington form quite a feature of the city ; 
and the hotels are numerous and on a scale of gi*eat magnitude and 
splendour. Some have marble fronts of considerable architectural 
pretensions. 

WASHINGTON. [Duruam ; Indiana; PKNNSTrjVANiA.] 

WASSELONNK [Ruin, Has.] 

WASSIGNY. [Aisne.] 

WATCH ETT. (SoMEiisicTSinnK.] 

WATEEOO, the largest of Cook’s Isles, a small group situated in 
the Pacific between the Society Islands on the oast and the Friendly 
Islands on the west. It lies between and 22'’ S. lat., 157** and 
W. long. Wiiteeno, or Atioo. occupies nearly the centre of the 
group, being traversed by 20“ S. lat., 168“ C/ W. long.; it is about 18 
miles in circuinfereuce. The surface is cniripused of hills and plains, 
and the soil is light niid sandy along the beach, but better farther 
inland. I'he shores are lined with reefs or rocks, so that they cannot 
be approacbod by vessida The island has abundance of cocoa-palms, 
}ihiiitiiin8, and sweet ])otatocB ; iind of hogs. A great ))art of it is 
covcivd with trees. ’J’he number of inhabitants is perhaps about 
4000, mid that of the wrholc group is estimated at 10,000. 

WATEUHKACH. [Camiuiidoeshtuk.] 

WATEKBUKY. [Connecxicut.] 

WATF.UFOUl), a maritime county in the province of Munster, 
Ireland, is bounded N. by the counties of Tipperaiy and Kilkenny, E. 
by the county of Wexford, S. by the Atlaiiiic Ocean, and W. by the 
county of Cork. It lies between TiP' 60' and 62“ 20' N. lat., 0“ 68' and 
8“ 8' W. long. Its greatest length from cast to west is 52 miles, from 
north to south 28 miles. The area is 721 square miles, or 401,653 
acres. The population of the county, exclusive of Waterford city, in 
1841 was 172,971 ; in 1851 it was 138,7.>4. 

Cocutt-line . — From Blackball Head, near the entrance, of Ycinghal 
Harbour, the western extremity of the coast of Waterford, the 
general direction of the coast is east for throe or four miles, when it 
trends to the north-cast to Helwick Head, the western head of Diin- 
garvan Harbour. Tliis harbour does not aiford vgry good anchorage. 
From the opposite headland the coast runs iiioro easterly to Traiijon*. 
. Bay, which has a level beach three miles in extent. The coast is flat 
and very dangerous to ship])ing. Tliere arc beacons on the eastern 
and western headlands of the hay. Between Tramore ami Diingarvan, 
a distance of 20 miles, Ihe whole coast is rocky, and often unsafe from 
the want of shelter. About 6 miles ca.st of Tnunoro is Rod Point, 
the Houth-wenterii extremity of Waterford Harbour; and a milo farther, 
within the harbour and about 14 miles below Waterford, is the port 
of Dunniore. The width of W'atcrford Harboui* is hero about 2 miles. 
There is a ligbihouso on Hook Head, at the entrance of the harbour 
ou the eastern side. There are some remarkable caveras on tho 
coast. 

Surface, Jlydroffi^apfiy, and Communicatwns, — The general character 
of the county is uioiintaiuous. Tho great niountnin-li'act which 
extends from Waterford on the cost coast to Dingle Bay on the west, 
comprehends the whole of the county of Waterford ; it. is interrupted 
1)11 a line from Dungarvaii to the valley of the Suir, wo.st of Cflotimel, 
by the southern extremity of the great plain which occupies the 
centnil pari of In land. The (himmeragh Mountains, which occupy 
the part of the county West of Dimgarvan, aro among the highest 
and wildest in Indand. '.riiorc arc four small lakes among the Cum- 
meragh Mountains. 

The A'wV, which rises in the north- ca^st of Tipjierary, after being 
joined by tho Nicr from the Chinuiieragh Mountains, forms tho 
boundary-line between ^^'aterfo^d and ’rijipcrary and Kilkenny. Tho 
iiiiittid waters of the Buir and Ban'ow form the cesiuary culled Water- 
ford Harbour. The Suir is navigable for hurgo vessels up to Water- 
ford city, and to Carrick-on-Suir for those of which the draught does 
not exceed 11 foot. The Blacktoaiei*, which rises in tho Kerry Moun- 
tains, enters the county ou tho west, and runs dne east to Cappoquin, 
whtTe it turns southwaixl, and discharges itself into Youghal Harbour, 
after receiving midway the river Bride. The Blackwnter is navigable 
for vessels of lOU tons to its confluence with tho Brido, and for vessels 
of 70 tons as far as Cappoquin. The Bride, a sluggish stream, is 
all'ccUd by the tide for tho whole of its course within the county, and 


is navigable for small craft From Cappoquin to Lismore there » a 
canal 3 milos long, made at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire, 
The Lioky, Brioky, Colligein, Mahon, Phinisk, Clodagh, and some 
other streams, none of them of importance, except for drainage, roach 
the sea at various points of the southern coast. 

The mail-coach road from Dublin to Waterford,^ 76 miles, enters the 
county within two or three miles of Waterford eity. The mail-coach 
road from Waterford to Cork, 714 miles, passes through KilmacthumiiB, 
Cappoquin, and Tallow, between which place and Youghal it leaves 
the county, but again touches Waterford before it fiually leaves the 
county a short distance before reaching Youghal. The other import- 
ant roads ar8«-from Dungarvan to Youghal, through Claahmore ; also 
from Dungarvan to YougW, through Pilltowu, both over tho moun- 
tains; and from Dungarvan to Clonmel by Balliuamult; one from 
Cappoquin to the mountains ; one from Waterford to Tramore. The 
railways which are wholly or partially in the county are the Water- 
ford and Kilkenny, the Waterfoixl and Limerick, and the Waterford 
and Tramore railways. 

Geology and Minen'alogy, — The WaterfordP Mountains contain two 
varifities of slato. The first is the old transition-slate, coloured gray, 
which is quarried at Gloiipatrick, and is extensively used for rooflug. 
The second or newer slate rests on the older ; the lower |)ortions ot‘ 
its strata consist of alternating beds of browuish-red quartzose con- 
glomerate and coarse rod slate. These strata are succeeded by 
alternations of red and gray quartz rock, rod quartzoso-slatc, and 
clay-slate, the grain becoming gradually finer as the beds accumulate 
and recede farther from the conglomembe, till at length tho upper 
beds produce variotius of purple, brownish-red, atnl reddish-gray 
clay-slate, which are quarried and used as roofing-slate, particularly 
in tlie valley of the. rivor Blackwator near Lismore. The newer slate 
series contains abundance of marine and even vegebible organic 
remains. The limestone in tho valleys contains all the fossils or' the 
carbouiferoits limcHtoiie ; and the gray-slate, which Bomotimes alter- 
nates with the lower boils of the limestone, also contains fossils similar 
to those found in tlie limestone. Slate, iron, and lead are found at 
various places in the clKy-.slate district. At Knockmahon nud Bun- 
tnahon, two adjoining places iie.-ir the coast, about equidistant from 
Trotnorc and Duiicnrvan; coppor-niines Lave been successfully worked 
for some years. Good pottcrs'-clay occurs about Dungarvan. A bhick 
marble is quarried at Kildriim, about 6 miles from Dungarvan, and 
marbles of various colours are likewise met with in the county. A 
good simdHtoue for buildings, as well as a kind resembling Vurtland 
Blono, is found in several places. 

Climate, Soil, and Agricnliwe. — Tho climate is moist, but is not 
considered unhealthy. Much of the soil is marshy, and there is a 
cousiderablu quantity of bog, but a large part of the ciiltivatrd 
districts is what is calU^d gouil light turnij) land. The pastures nro 
excellent, and imich butter is exported, tho brood of cows yielding 
rich milk, but not fatting well for tlie butcher. Bacon is also inade 
ami exported largely. In 1863 thoro were 117,800 acres tinder crop, 
of which 21,946 acros gn^w wheat ; 33,484 oats ; ll,l Se) barlry, bero, 
rye, beans, and peas; 19,944 potatoes; 11,233 turnips; 383-i other 
green crops ; 103 flax ; and 10,070 acres were in meadow and clover. 
Tho plfintaticns in 1 84 1 covered 26,536 acres. Ou 9220 holdings in 
1852, there were 12,430 horses, 4. '>20 mnlos and usse.H, 66,122 eatblr, 
31,934 sheep, 45,114 ^jigs, 5990 goats, and 151,150 poultry, of the 
total estimated value of 637, 428 A 

The fishery distridt of Waterford enrnprises 76 miles of maritime 
boundary, extending from the east bimk of Barrow Bar to Bally voile 
Head. In 1853 it had 401 rogi.stered fishing-vessels, employing 1656 
' men and boy.*?. 

The county is in the dioceses of Waterford and Lismore, and, 
including the city of Waterford, contains 82 parishes. It is dividcil 
into eight baronies — Coshmore and Coshbrido, Deoies within Drum, 
Denies without Drum, Gualtier, Glenahiry, Middlethird, UppeiiJiird, 
and KilcuHihccn. The principal towns aro Waterford, DirmiAtiVAN, 
Portlaw, Lismore, Tallow, Currickbeg, which is part of Carrick-on- 
Htjiu, Cappoquin, and part of Clonmel. The places i)riuted in small 
capitals are noticed under their respective names. The following ai'u 
the smaller towns and more important villages, with the x>opulatioii of 
each ill 1861 : — 

Ardmore, population 836, a village and post-town,^ about 4 tnile.^ 
N.E. from Youghal, is admirably adapted for a bathing-plaoe. There 
is some fishing carried on. The remains of an old church are in tho 
village. Ardmore Head and Ranihead aro rocky eminences rlsiug to a 
height of above 200 feet. In the neighbourhood are tho Slieve Giraii 
or Jlrum Mountains, of which one of the heights exceeds 900 feet. 
Bonmahon, a sea-bathing village, about 6 miles S.E. from Kilmae- 
thomas, at the month of the river Mahon, is the chief place of the 
district where copper is procured : population, 1142. Some lead is 
also found. At Bonmahon aro a dispensary and loan-fund office. 
Cappoquin, a small post-town, prettily situated at the southern foot 
of the Knockmeledowii Mountains, on the left bank of the Blackwater, 
about 3 miles E. from Lismore ; population, 2145. There are a neat 
church, a huge Roman Catholic chapel, a dispensary, and a loan-fund 
office. Five fairs are held in the course of the year. The Blackwater 
is here navigable for bulges. Near the town is the laige Trajipi^i^ 
establishment of Mount Mclioray. JJunmure, a sea-poit and post- 
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town at the entranoe of Waterford Harbour, about 9 miles from the 
toern : population, 313. It is in a sheltered bay, and great efforts 
liRve been made to render it effective as the mail-packet harbour, for 
which purpose a mole has been built 800 feet long, and a quay or pier 
goo feet, and the packets ply regularly between it and Milford. It is 
also a coast-guard station and a bathing-place. Much of the improve- 
Tneiit in the place has been effected by the Marquis of Waterford. 
KiLMACTnoUAB, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is noticed in a separate 
article. Pawage is a sea-port and post-town on the right bank of the 
Suir, or rather of Waterford liaven, about 6 or G miles below Water- 
foid, and about the same distance from the mouth of the river : popu- 
lation, GG4. Tho town is irregularly built. There are a church, a 
Methodist and a Roman Catholic chapel, and a dispensary. A court 
of potty session is held weekly. A quay was built in 1830, which 
affords acoommodaliou to Hteam-vessels, and there is a ferry to Cork. 
Some ship-building is carried on. PorUaw^ a sinull manufacturing and 
post-town, on the road from Kilmarden to Carrickbeg, stands upon 
tho Clodagh, a small uioniitain-Htr«*nrn ; population, 4851. It is clean, 
respectable, and flourishing, chiefly in coiiHeqiieuce of the cstablish- 
meiit of a cotton manufactory by tho Mesars. Malcolmson, the 
machinery of which is worked by the Clodagh. There arc a parish 
church, and chnpols f<ir Presbytt-rians niid Roman Catholics. Thr 
faira are held yearly. Stradbal/g, a village and post-town, about 
4 miles S.VV. from Boumiihoii, on tho road to Duugnrvau : population, 
<>05. There are a modtirii church, a Uoninii Catholic chapel, and a 
dispensary. Tallow, a post- and market- town, and a imrliameiitary 
borough prior to the Union, stands near the right bank of the navi- 
gable river llride, an ailluent of tho illnck water, on tho rotwl from 
Wsiterford to Cork, about 5 miles S.W. from Lismore : population 
1 *»«•;, besides 087 in the workhoiiso. There are a well-built modern 
{•hiii't:li, a largo Uoniuii Catholic chapel, a market-house, a sessiotis- 
hoiisc, a convent, ii fever hospital, a <lispi!n8ary, several schools, and a 
jail. There are five fairs yearly. 7\tlluw JJriUge, which has a j'opii- 
Jatioii of 181, is tho port of Tallow Iviiig on the Jhidc, about half ii 
inilij from Tallow. In the uoighbourhood Jii’e the ruins of Kilniacow' 
(Castle and Moygeidy Abbey. 'Vrauiore, an irrogularly-built but neat 
market- and post-town on the Bay of Tramore, is about miles S. 
from Waterford: ]iopulatioii, 1882. It In mucii resorted toby tho 
inhabitants of Waterford as a bathing-place. The bay is <laugurou3 
fi»r shipping- There sire btucous on jS\*w'town Head and llrowustown 
Head, and a lightship is siiktiomul north of tho Kaltees Islands. The 
town has a church, a chape], a tnarket-housc, an jwaembly-rooin, a 
dispel is:iry, and a loan-fund oflico. Hacos are run in tho summer. 

The county returns five members to the Imperial l*arlianu'iit — iwt> 
foi- tho county, two for Waterford city, am I one for the borough of 
Duiigarvaii. It is in tho Loiiistei* circuit. Tlio assizes arc held at 
AVutt rford, where is tho county jail. Q,u.arier Ke«.sions Jire hold at 
Carricklieg, and in Duiigurvim ami liismore, which two towns have 
bridewells. Petty sessiotis ai*e hoKl in 15 jdaccs. The lunatic 
iiRylimi, wliieli admits 73 patients from tlic county, is in Waterford 
city. Then: are fever liospitAl.s in 1 >uiigai'vaii. Lisiriore, Tallow, and 
Waterford ; and dispcus.'irics in 22 plaei:.s. There are a savings bank 
and a loau-fuiid at Waterford, and loaii-fuiKls in Cappoquin, Newtown, 
and Tallow. The Union workhouses arc at Waterford, iluiigarvuu, 
LiHiiioiv, and Kilmacthornas. 'I’he county is in the military district of 
Kilkenny, and the barrack stations are at Uuiigarvaii and Waterford. 
The militia staff is stationed at ^\’nto^ford. The police force, of 2<»l 
men and olliccrs, is distributed ovor 7 districts, com])rising 37 station.s, 
of which Hungarvan is hoad-quarters. The districts arc lJuiigarvan, 
Cappoquin, PorLlaw, Balliuainiilt, Cla.shmorc, AVaterford, and Tramore. 
In September, 1852, there were in the county 93 National schools, 
attended by (W8G male aiiid ()89U female cdiildreu. 

IJialurg mtd Antui wiliest. — Ac^corditig to Ptoleiii.'cus, the I^foiiapii, a 
Bolgio colony, were the ancient iuhalutaiits of ll'aterford unci the 
adjoining county of Wexford. The J.)esii, from the county of Meath, 
wei-e u powerful clau at the period of tho English invasion, when 
their importance was nearly destroyed. In 1171 Henry II. granted 
tho city of Waterford and tho adjacent province- to Richard le Poor, 
and by marriage tho estates and honours of his desceudantH c;uine to 
the Beresford family, who still retain largo poHsessious in the cjounty. 
Tho county suffered little^ during tho rebellion in 1798. AVaterford 
city has bcou the ciiiof sceno of most of the historical events of 
importance. 

Many remains of antiquity, both military and ecclesiastical, are 
found in the county ; moat of them are noticed in tho nccouuts of 
tho towns and vil luges where they are situated. A largcj double 
trench, called by tho Irish ‘ tho trench of St. Patrick’s cow,’ may be 
traced for 17 or 18 miles across the Black water towards Ardmore ; it 
corresponds with the work called ‘ Dane’s Cast,’ in the counties of 
Armagh and Down. A second treueh runs westward from Cappoquin 
into Cork. 

WATERFORD, the capital of the county of Waterford, Ireland, a 
county of a city, a market- and post-town, a sea-port, a parliamentary 
borough, an episcopal city, and the seat of a Poor-Ijaw Union, is 
situated on the river Suir, iu 62** IG' N. lat., 7" 8' W, long., distant 
04 miles S.S.W. from Dublin. The population of the city in 1851 
Was 25,297. The city is governed by 10 aldermen and 30 councillors 
one of whom is luayor ; and I’ctums two members to the Imperial 


Parliament. Waterford Poor-Law Union contains 30 electoral divi- 
sions, with an area of 125,719 acres, and a population in 1841 of 
71,223 ; iu 1851 of 69,083. 

The oity itself is entirely on the right bank of the Suir, and is 
about a mile long ; a suburb lies on the left bank of the river. A 
noblo quay, 120 feet iu width, except at each end, where it narrows, 
extends for nearly a mile along the bank of the river, from which tho 
city rises gradually. Walerfoi'd is about 12 miles from tho sea, and 
vessels of 800 tons burden oau lie by the side of the quay, but larger 
ships anchor about G miles lower down, opposite the village of 
Passage. The river is crossed at the upper end of tho city by a very 
long wooden bridge, which opens in one part to allow vessels to pass. 

Tho principal public buildings are — the cathedral, an elegant modern 
structure ; the bishop’s palace, which is of hewn stone, with a duublo 
front, and commands an extensive view across the river into the 
county of AVexford ; tho dean’s house ; two parish churches ; several 
Rotiiau Catholic chapels, one of which has a handsome louio front, 
and is said to be the largest in Ireland ; and places of worship for 
Quakers and other sects. The other publio biiilclings are — a town- 
hall, a market-house, an exchange, a ciistomdiouse, a theatre, an 
assembly-room, a jail, and artillery and infantry barracks. Among 
the charitable institutions are a house of industry, a hospital for tho 
poor, a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a luiiiitic asylum. 

The commerce of Waterford is chiefly with England, and consists 
for the most part of sigriciiUiiral produce — butter, pork, bacon, grain, 
flour, and meal, and, since tlie introduction of BteaTn-veHsels, of live- 
stock. On l)cccmb('r tllst 1854, the number and tonnage of vc.sBels 
rt gistered as belonging to the port were, sailiug-vesRcls under 50 tons 
02, tonnage 1 <>02 ; above .50 tuii.s 98, tonnage J 3,G03 ; Btoam-vassels 
19, toimugu 5801. During 1854 there entered and cleared at the port 
as follow.^ : — Inwards, Biiiliiig-veHsels 1147, tonnage 99,1 19; steamers 
192, tonnage 55,000: outwards, sailiug-vessels 925, tonnage 74,670; 
steamers 200, tonnage 50,977. Them is a fiackot-station at Waterford 
for conveyance between \Vaterforii and Milford daily. 

Waterford was originally founded by the Danes about 850, and it 
was their chief po.ssossion in Ireland for some centuries. In 1170 it 
was taken by assault by Strongbow, earl of l^eiu broke, who afterwards 
rcistorod and enlarged tho town. Waterford received its first charter 
from King ■lolin. who resided there fur some time. All its charters 
were seized and annulled by James 1., on the ground of the noncon- 
formity of tho chief magistrates, and Wati'rford remained without a 
charter fi*oin 1017 to 102<), when it received one from Charles T. 
AVatorfonl was unsuceossfully besieged by Cromwell, but it was after- 
wards taken by Iretoii. Some nuimiiiH of the old fortiflcatioiis still 
exist, and there are a few relics of some of the ancient monaRtories. 
Currayhmora, the niagnilicent domain of the Marcpiis of AVaterford, 
is in the neighbourhood of Waterford; it contains 4,600 acres. 
WATEItailASSllILL. [Coiik.J 
AVATEltJ NGlUJiiy. [IviiNT. | 

AVATEULOO, [Braijant, South ; Lancasui iiii.] 

ArATEUTOWN. [Nkw York.] 

WATER VI LLE. [K erry.J 

AVATFOKD, Hortfnrcishiro, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Lniw Union, in the )<ariMh of Watforri, is situated on the right bank of 
the river Colne, in 51“ 39' N. lat., 0*' 24' W. long., distant 18 miles S.W. 
from Hertford, 15 miles N.W. from Loudon by road, and 17J miles by 
the TiOndon and North-AV'esteru railway. Tho population of tiio town 
of AVatford in 1851 was 3800. Tho living is a vicarage in tho arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans and diocese of Rochester. Watford Poor-i^aw 
Union contains G parisbes and townships, with au ai'ca of 30,520 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 18,800. 

AA'atford consists principally of one main street, fd>uut a mill! ami a 
half iu length. The parish church has at tho west emi a lino embattled 
tower, Kiiruiountcd with a 8j>irc JOO feet idgii. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, liidepoiideiibs, and Baptists have jilact^s of woivhip. There 
arc National, Brir.i;di, and Infant schools ; an old e.stablislicd Free 
school ; a literary institute ; uml a savings bank. The market-house, 
a hiug biiiltiiug rusting on wooden pillars, is situated near the oliurcli. 
There is here a bridge over the river Colne. 'J'lio market ia held on 
Tiiesd.ay^ ; fairs arc held on Wiiit-Tiicaday and September 9tb. Tbiivo 
are silk-, paper-, and floiir-tiiillri ; breweries, tan-works, and a mini u- 
fuctory of agricultural implements. (/Udhiubury Park, adjoining the 
town, is the scat of the Earl of Essex. 

AVATLINGTON. 

WATTON. [Hektfordshirb; Norfolk.] 

AVAVENEY. [Norfolk ] 

AVAVUE-ON-THE-l)VLE. [Braraxt, South. ] 

WAY LAND, a hundred iu the county of Norfolk, which gives name 
to a Poor-Law Union. The hundreds of Way laud and Shrophain, tho 
greater part of which is included in tJie Union, include together 
37 parishes, with au area of 80,734 acres, and a p«)pulatiou in 1851 of 
17,488. * AYayland Poor-Law Union contains 25 parishes, with au area 
of 51,0G3 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,141. 

AA'EALD, THE. [Kent; Sussex.] 

'NVUALU, NOKTII and SOUTJL [Kssex.] 

WKAU, lUVJfllt. LliUBHAJi.] 

WKAUUA.I<I£, a tliutriot iu the vale of the river Wear, in the comity 
of Durham, the pai-i.-'hoa in wliioh liuve beou constitutkl a Poor-Law 
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Union. The market-town of StanhopOt At which the Union workhonoe 
ie situated, and the small market-town of St. John’s, Weardale, are 
described under Dubham County. Weardala Poor-Law Union includes 
two parishes, a township, and a chapelry, with an area of 00,533 acres, i 
and a population in 1851 of 14,667. 

WEAKMOUTH.. [Sundeblamd.] 

WEAVER, RIVER [CHEsniRB.] 

WEDMORE. [SOMERSETSHfBE.] 

WEDKKSBURY (commonly pronounced Wedgebury), StafTord- 
shire, a market-town in the parish of Wednesbuiy, is situatiod in 52** 33^ 
N latw, 2** 1' W. long., distant about 21 miles S.S.E. from Stafford, 
119 miles N.W. by W. from liondon, and 124 miles by the London and 
North-Western and the South Staffordshiro railways. The population 
of the town of Wednesbury in 1851 was 11,914. The living is a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfield. 

Wediiesbury lies at nearly equal distances from the towns of 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, Walsall and Dudley. Ethelfleda, 
*Lady of Mercia,* sister of Edward the Elder, built a castle here 
in 014. The church occupies the summit of the hill where Kthel- 
fleda's castle formerly stood : it is a tolerably spacious building, chiefiy 
perpendicular in style. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and Independents have places of worship. There are National, 
British, Infant, and Juvenile schools, and a mechanics institute. The 
market is held on Friday ; there are two annual fairs. The inhabit- 
ant<4 ore employed in the various branches of the iron manufacture. 
Limestone, clay, and peat arc found, besides iroii-ore and excellent 
coal. 

WEDNESFIELl). [Stafpordsuike.] 

WKEDON-BECK, [Nortiiamftonsiiire.] 

WEENER [Aumcn.] 

WEIGHTON. [YoRKsniRE.] 

WEIMAR, the ca|>ital of the grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenacli, 
is situated in 51° N. lat., 11° 20' K. long., on the llin, and on the rail- 
way from Halle to Eisenach, from which towns it is distant 53 and 
4 9 "miles respectively, and has about 10,000 inhiibititiits. It stands in 
a pleasant valley, with a wooded mountain to the north aii<l low hills 
to the south and east. The river, over which there are two bridges, 
winds along the south side of thd town. Weimar is illustrious in the 
fiiiiials of German literature by the names of Quthe, Herder, Schiller, 
Wielatid, Kotaebtio, and others. It is an open town with irregular 
stroob^ ; there are however many agreeable houses, but the general 
appearanco is plain and ratbiT antique. The ]jalnco is beautifully 
sitiiatt d, and the interior is fitted up with gnat elegance and taste. 
The adjoining park would be an ornament to any city. The 
chief jmldic buildings are the workhouse, the hospital, the library, 
the mews, and two churches. The houses of Ootlie and Schiller are 
shown to the public. The Court Theatre was built in lb25, and, 
under the niauageinent of Gothe and Schiller, greatly contributed to 
improve the public taste. The grand-ducal library contains above 
130,000 voluincs, bc.sides manuscripts, copper-plates, and drawmgs. 
The principal church dcHcrves notice as containing the sepulchres of 
the graiid'ducal family, and being adorned with several fine paintings 
by Lucas Kranach. A colossal bronze statue of Herder was eroct^ 
ill the cathedral square, August 25, lis.^0. Weimar has a gymnasium, 
a training school, a house of correction, an ori>haii asylum, and a 
benevolent ladies' institution fur the instruction of girls in female 
work. Falk's establishment for destitute children was converted by 
the gnitid-duke, in 1829, into a public school for education by the 
name of Falk's Institution. The manufactures are of sTnali import- 
ance : the inhabitants derive their chief support from the residence 
of the court. The chief articles of trade are broadcloth, linen, leather, 
room-paper, books, maps, colonial produ(;e, &pC. A fine avenue connects 
the town with the tiiaiisiou and park of Belvedere, about two miles 
and a half from Weimar. 

WEISS KIHCHKN. [Moravia.] 

WEISSEMBURG. [Khin, Bab.] 

WEISSEN FE LS. [M rrseburg.] 

WKISSENSEE. [Erpcrt.] 

WETjFOUD. [GliOnCESTERSniRE; NoRTnAMPTONSHIRK.] 
WELLAND, RIVER AND CANAL. [Camada.] 

WELLING BOROUGH, Northamptonshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wellingborough, is situated 
in 52° 19' N. lat., 0° 42' W. long., distant 9 miles N.E. from North- 
ampton, 67 miles N.W. by N. from Loudon by road, and 78^ miles by 
the London and North- Western and Northampton and Peterborough 
railways. The population of the town of Wellingborough in 1851 was 
5061. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Northampton 
and diocese of Peterborough. Wellingborough Poor-Law Union con- 
tains 26 parishes and townships, with an area of 54,909 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 21,356. 

Wellingborough is situated' on an eminence above a little brook 
which flows into the river Nene, The town is lighted with gas. The 
houses are for the most jiart built of red-sandstone. The church is 
liurge and handsome, and of various styles of architecture. The 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptuts, Galvinistio Baptists, and 
Quakers have places of worship. There are Free achools ; a Freeman's 
school ; National, Britidi, and Infant schools ; a mechanics institute ; 
a parochial reading-room and lending libraiy ; a savings bank ; and an 


ag^euUnral society. The town-hall is a neat building. The principal 
manufacture of the place is that of boots and shoes. The market is 
on Wednesdav, and is a considerable market for corn ; there are two 
yearly fairs for live stock and cheese. Petty sessions and a county 
court are held in the town. 

WELLINGTON, Shropshire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated near the base of the Wrekin, in 52" 42' N. lat. 
2° 30' W. long., distant 11 miles E. by S. from Shrawsbuiy, 142 miles 
N.W. by W. from London, and 146 miles by the London and North- 
Western and the Shrewsbury and Birmingham railways. The popii- 
lation of the town of Wellington in 1851 was 4601. 'Phe living is a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Salop and dioocse of Lichfield. M^ol- 
lington Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 33,528 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,729. 

Wellington is situated iu the populous coal and iron district of 
Shropshire, The town is neat in its appearance, and is lighted with 
gas. It poBBOsses a handsome modern cliurch, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Itidependents, Baptists, and Roman Catholics; 
National and Froo scliools; a dispensary; a mechanics institute; a 
savings bank ; and a neat market-hall. The market is held weekly on 
Thursday ; there are iiuiiien)UB fairs and cattle markets in the coiirHo 
of the year. l*et.ty Ressions and a county court are held. 

WELLINGTON, Somersetshire, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated on high ground near tho right bank of 
tilt) river Tone, in 50' 58° N. hit., 2° 30' W. long., distant 56 miles 
S.W. from Bath, 148 miles W.S.W. from London, and 170 miles by the 
Great Western mid Bristol and Exeter railway's. Tho population of 
the town in 1851 was 3926. The living is a vicarage in the archdea- 
conry of Taunton and diocese of Bath and Wells. Wellington i*oor- 
Luw Union contains 24 parishes and townships, with an area of (jO, 451 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 22,121. 

The manor of Wellington was bestowed by Alfred the Great on liis 
Mend and biographer Asser, bishop of Sherborne, and cm his death 
was transferred to the bishop of the newly-erected diocese of 
by whose successor it was held at the time of tho Domesday survey, 
ill which it is written Walintone. The church is a fine gothic building; 
it contains a fine iiiouiimeut of Ciiief Justice Sir John I*oplinm. I'licte 
are an Episcopal chapel, places of woi’Hliip for Ba]»tidt-4, ludejiencIcuU, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers; National schools; ami several 
alnishouses. The woollen niuTiufacturo is cart hul on. 'JHie market is 
iu'ld on Thursday. TIktc are fairs on March 29tli, June 22ud, Sc^p- 
tember 29th, and November 17th. A county court is held. 'J'hc Duke 
of Wellingtoirs title was derived from this town. A lofty ]nlliiv in 
cominemumtion of the battle of Waterloo, erected by subscription, 
stands on Blackdowii Jfill, near tho town. 

WELLINGTON, [/aialakv, Nkw.J 

WELLS, Somersetshire, an ancient city, the seat of a bishopric, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a J'oor-l^aw 
Union, is situated in a valley at the foot of the Mendip Hill'i, in 
51° 12' N. lat., 2° 38' W. long., distant 19 miles S.W. from Bath, and 
120 luiles W. by S. from London. Tho iK>pulatiuii of the borough of 
Wells in 1851 wiw 4736. Tho borough is governed by 4 Hltleriiion ainl 
12 couiicillurs, of whom one is mayor; and returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in tlie archdeaconry 
of Wells and diocese of Batii and Weils. 

The founder of the first church at Wells is said to have been Ina, 
king of Wessex, in 7o4. in the reigii of lOdward tlie Elder, in tlio 
beginning of the 1 Uth century, the town became the seat of a bishopric!. 
About 1091 John do Villula otitaiiied tho bishopric, and having removed 
the episcopal seat to Bath, called himself bisliop of Bath only. Aiiout 
1139 Bishop Roberts, tho successor of Villula, determined that the 
diocesan should be styled Bishop of Bath and Wells. Wells has 
returned two members to Parliament since tlio ivigii of Edward I. 

The town is cleansed, lighted with gas, paved, and supplied with 
water. There is a jail. Tho town-hall was built in 1780, and sliinds 
on one side of an extensive area which comraunicates by an ancient 
gateway with tho cathedral close. Tho cathedral is one of tho imest 
structures of the kind in England. It is in the usual form of a cross, 
the extreme length fi-om east to west being 415 feet and the transept 
measuring 155 feet. The tower, which rises from the intersection, is 
165 feet high, and two other massive towers, each 126 feet iu height, 
crown the extremities of the west front. Tiiis western facade is re- 
markable for its ti'aceiy and sculptured figures: there are about 150 
statues of the size of life, and above 300 of siualler size ; and although 
many of them are a good deal mutilated, the effect is vciy striking. 
The Lady chajiel is tho most beautiful part of the cathedral, and is 
one of tho best spocimeus of ecclosiastical architecture iu J^^ngland. 
There arc several ancient monuments. Tho cathedral has for some 
time post been undergoing the procsess of restoration. The cloisters 
form a qfiadrangle attach^ to the south side of tho cathedral, the 
sides severally measuring about 160 feet. The chapter-house is a 
handsome octangular building, 52 feet diameter in the interior, tho 
roof being supported by a single central pillar. The episcopal palace, 
which is of the 1 4th century, stands at a short distimce south from 
tho cathedral, and with its lofty and embattled wall, inclosing an area 
of about seven acres, and surrounded by a broad moat filled with 
water, resmbles on old baronial custle. The parish churoh of St 
I Cuthbert is a Lirgc and handsome edifice in the later pointed style, 
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with a fine embattled tower orowned with pinnacles. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists haye places of worship. The 
Chapter Grammar school is free to choristers. The Diocesan central 
schools, which are conducted as National schools, are partly supported 
from endowment ; there are alscran Endowed Blue-Coat school, Infant 
schools, several almshouses, and a savings bank. 

The corn-market has decayed, but the market for cheese is still 
iDiportnnt. The market days are Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs 
are held on January 6th, May 14th, July 6th, October 25th, and 
November SOth. The sunimer assises for Somersetshire are held 
alternately in Wells and Bridgewater. A younty court is held. Races 
are run annually in the vicinity of Wells. 

The see of Bath and Wells is in the province of Canterbury. The 
diocese comprises the county of Somerset, except Bedminstor, and 
contains 460 benefices : it is divided into the archdeaconries of Wells, 
Itath, and Taunton. The chapter consists of the dean, archdeacons, 
chancellor, precentor, and four canons. The income of the bishop is 
lixed at 5000^ a yeoi*. 

WELLS. [Noufolk.] 

WKLS. [Ens.] 

WELSHPOOL. [Pool.] 

WELWYN, Hertfordslilrc, a small town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situntod on both shies of the river Maran, a feeder of the 
Leu, in 51“ 50' N. lat., 0“ 13' W. long., distant about « miles W. by N. 
fruiii Hertford, 24 miles N. by W. from Tjondon by road, and 22 miles 
l)y the Great Northern railway. The population of the parish in 3851 
1557. Tho living is a rectory, in tho archdeaconry of St. Albans 
aijil dioc^ese of itucliestcr. Welwyn Poor-Law Union comprises four 
pariHhea, with an area of 6457 acr^^s, and n population in 1851 of 
•J*2*25. The parish church is situated in the middle of the town ; the 
liidependeiitH and Wesleyan Metliodists have chapels. Bpsides an 
Kii<iowed school for boys, founded by Dr. Ytmng, antbor of the 
* Niglit Thoughts,* who was rector of the parish, there is a school 
for Kiris. 

WELZTTFJM. [Jaxt.] 

AVKM, Shropshire, a market-town and tho seat of a Poor-Law 
is pleasantly situated near the souroo of tho river Uodon, in 
51' N. lat.., 2“ 42' W. long., distant lu miles N. by E. fmmShrows- 
Imry, and 163 miles N.W. by W. from London. The popiihitioti of 
Went parish in l.S5i was 3747. 'Hie living is a rectory, in the arch- 
deaeoiiry of Salop and diocese of TiichfieUl. Wem Pool*- Law Union 
contains 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 51,197 acres, and 
a ]iopulation in 1851 of 10,625. 

'J'ho town <»f Wein consists priiici[)al1y of one spacious street, wliicli 
is lighted with gas. 'J'ho cliundi is a haiidsoino structure with a fine 
<‘}iaticel and a lofty spire*. Tlio Independents, Ba]>tists, i^rimitivc 
Aletliodists, and Irvingitos have places of worship. 'There are — a Free 
school, and JS'atioinil, British, and Infant schools. Malting is carried 
on, and there are corn-mills, tan-yards, and rope-walks. Tlie market 
held on Tliursday ; cattle fairs arc held six times in the year. 
J’etty sessions and a county court are held. 

AVEMYSS, EAST aud WEST. [FiKF.snrRK.] 

AVENDKN. [LrvoMA.] 

WENDOVEll, Biickiimhamshire, a market-town, is situated near 
the base of tho Uhilte.ru Hills, in 51" 45' N. lat., 0" 41' W. long., distant 
5 miles S.E. from Aylesbury, and Jio Tuiles N.W. from London. The 
jiopulatioii of the parish in 1S51 wr.s 1937. ^I'lie living is a vicarage, 
ill the archdeaconry of Buckingham and diocese of Oxford. 

Woiidover was formerly a parliameutai'y borough, but it was disfran- 
i liisi'd by the Reform Act. Be*<ideH the ptirish cimreb, which stiiids 
a short distance from the town, tluire are places of worship for Baptists 
iiiul Indi'jieiuleiitH, aud National, Brit.i.sh, and Infant schools. I^ace- 
iriiiking, Btraw-plat-iriaking, malting, coach-hiuilding, and rope making 
are carried on. 'The market is bold on Tuesday; and there are fairs 
on May 13tli and October 2nd. 'The celebrated John llauipdeii repre- 
i^eiitod Wendover in five parliaments. A branch of tho Grand Junction 
Uaiial comes to the town. 

WENEli, LAKE. [Swedk.v.] 

WENEKSBORO. [Sweden.] 

^ WJ«:nLOCM\, sometimes called r4REAT or MUCH AVENLOCK, 
Shropshire, a market-town, and municipal and parliamentary borough, 
situated near tho north-eastern extremity of the Wen lock Edge 
Bills, in 52“ 35' N. lat., 2“ 33' W. long., distant 12 miles S.E. from 
Shrewsbury, and 148 miles N.W. by AV. from lioiidon. The popiiLa- 
tion of tbo parish in 1851 was 2398 ; of the iininicijial borough 18,728; 
of the parliamentary borough 26,588. The living is u vicarage, in the 
archdeaconry of Salop an<l dioceso of Horof«>rd. The borough is 
governed by six aldermen and 1 8 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; 
and returns two members to the Imperud Parliament. ^ 

The town of Much Wenlock consists of only two streets, besides 
the parish ohurcli the town contains National schools, and a sayings 
bank. The market is held on Monday ; five fairs are held yearly. 

Wenlock Abb^ was founded about 680 by Millburga, of the family 
of one of the kings of Mercia. It was on two occasions destroyed by 
the Danes, but subsequently restored. The ruins of the abbey are 
considerable ; they are of the 13th century. The whole length from east 
to west was 401 feet, and the breadth of the nave and aisles 66 feet. 
WENSUM, RIVElt. [Norfolk.] 


WENTWORTH. [Yorkshire.] 

WEOBLBY, Herefordshire, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, and for- 
merly a market-town and borough, is situated in 52“ 9' N. lat, 2“ 51' 
W. long., distant 11 miles N.W. from Hereford, and 141 miles W.N. W. 
from London. The population of the parish in 1861 was 90S. The 
living is a vicarage, in the arohdcacoiiiy and diocese of Hereford. 
AVeobley Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 48,959 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8718. 

Weobley formerly returned two members to Parliament, but it was 
disfranchised by tho Reform Act. Many of the old wooden houses 
are extremely picturesque in appearanoe. The church is a com- 
modious and handsome gothic edifico, with a fine tower and spire. 
There are a chapel for Primitive Methodists, an old Endowed Grammar 
school, and a Charity school. A yearly fair is held in October. 

WERE J A. [Moscow, Government of.J 

WERNIGERODK, the capital of a county in Prussian Saxony, the 
property of Count Stillberg Wernigerodo, of which the Brocken is the 
ceutro, and which is about 90 square miles in extent. The town is 
situated on the northern slope of the Harz and on tho Zillorbach, is a 
wallcMl town, with four gates, and a suljurb called Neschenrode. The 
mansion of the count is an ancient castle, built on a rock 827 feet 
above tho level of tho sea, aud 400 feet above tho town. It commands 
a very line prospect, and contains a library of 30,000 volumes. The 
town has woollen and linen luanufactories, tanneries and brandy distil- 
leries, n paper-mill, sevoral oil-mills, saw-mills, Ac. ; 4 churches, an 
orphan asylum, a poorhousc, a gymnasium, and consideniblo trade in 
corn. Population 5600. 

AA'ERWIUK. [Flanders, WettL ] 

AVESEL (Obt?r-), a walled town in the government of Coblenz, on the 
left bank of tbo Rhino, tho bed of which is deep and narrower here 
than at any other point. There are two churches and three chapels, 
of which St. -Werner's chapel is worthy of notice. 'The inhabitants, 
2600 in number, are engaged in the maiiufacturo of woollon-cluth and 
the salmon fishery on the Jthiiic. Wine of superior quality is pro- 
duced in ihu adjacent country. On a steep mouiitiiiii without the 
town are the ruins of the great and very strong castle of Schbnberg, 
and below the town on the right bank of tho Uhiiin is tho porpeii- 
dicular ijurloy n>ck, celebrated for its echo, which is said to repeat 
sounds fifteen tiinrs. 

AV ESEL. [Di” ssion>ouF.] 

AA'ESER, tho Homan Vutargis, one of tho largest rivers of Germany, 
m formed hy the junction of tho Werra and the Fulda : the Werra 
rises in Saxe-Hildburghausoii, and the Fulda in the Rhbn-geblrge in 
Bavaria. 'J'he course of the Werra is 175 miles, and that of the Fulda 
125 miles, to their junction at Miiuden in Hanover, where their united 
streams take the name of the Weser. Tlio AVoser then posses through 
the principality of Guttingem, the duchy of Brunswick, tho principality 
of Ualenberg, tho county of Schaumburg, tbo Prussian province of 
AYe.stphalia, the Uaiioveriau provinces of Hoya, Verdeii, and Bremen, 
and tlie territory of the city of Bremen, from which, to its very broad 
mouth beyond Breinerlehe, it forms the boundary between Hanover 
and Oldenburg, and fulls into tho North Sea 45 miles below the city 
of Bremen : its entiro course from Miiuden is 225 miles. Its principal 
allluentH are, on tho right hand, the Aller, with the Ocker and tho 
Leitio; the AV^iimiue ; the Lutie; aud, on the left, the Au; the Delmo; 
the Huntc. 'i'he general direction of its course is from south to north, 
at first through a mountaiiioiis country, to the celebrated Porta 
AVeslphalica (between four and five miles above Miriden), which is a 
gap ill tiio iSilntel-gi.diirge, through which it fiows, having Jacobs- 
bei^ (528 feet high) on tlie right, and AVittekiudsborg (807 feet high) 
on the left bank. After passing the Porta Westphulica it ilowa through 
a wide valley with low bank.s. 'The facilities allorded by tho navi- 
gation of tho Weser, tlio Worra, the Fulda, and sonn? of tho otlier 
tributary streams, as tho A Her ami tho 11 unto, nro of tbo highest 
importance to tho commerco of tho countries on their bunks. Tho 
upper and middle jiortious of the Wesi-r however sire often rendered 
impiissable in summer by sand-banks. Five miles below Bremerlehe a 
linrbour was constructed, in 1818,ut the mouth of the river. [Bremen.] 

WESPRINS. [H ungary.] 

AVEST BROMWICH. [BuoMwren, AA^est.] 

WEST DERBY, Lancashire, a suburb of LiVKurooL, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 53“ 26' N. lat., 2“ 55' W. long;, 
distant 3 miles N.E. from Liverpool, and 204 miles N.W. from Loudon. 
Tho population of the ecclesiastical district of AVest Derby was 32,973 
ill 1^51. W'eat Derby Poor-Law Union contains 23 iiarishes and 
towusliixi.«f, with uu area of 49,614 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 
153,238. 

AVEBT FIULE, Sussex, a village and the seat of a I*oor-Law Union, 
is situated in 50" 60' N. lat., 0“ 6' K. long., distant 4 miles S.E. by E. 
from Lewes, and 54 miles S. by E. from London. The population of 
the parish in 1851 was 701. The living is a vicarage in tho archdea- 
conry of Lewes and diocese of (Jhichcstcr. AVest Firle I'oor-Law 
Union contains eight parishes, with au area of 14,494 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 2590. The parish church is a spacious gothic 
structure. There are National schools. 

WEST HAM, Essex, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union 
is situated near the left bank of the river Lea, to the south of the 
main road from Loudon to Chelmsford, in 51“ 32' N latb 0“ 1' AY. 
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long., (listant 2G miles S.W. from Chelmsford, and 5 miles N.E. from 
London. Tbe population of the parish of SVest Ham in 1851 was 
18,817. The living is a vicarage, in the arohdeacoiiry and diocese of 
London. West Hum Poor-Law Union contains seven panshos and 
townships, with an area of 19,477 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
34,395. • West Ham had at one time a market. The villages of 
Plaistow and Stratford, which arc in the jiaHsh, are noticed under 
Essex. The works of the Eastern Counties railway at Stratford havo 
led to a great increase of population in that part of West Ham parish. 
The church of West Ham is an ancient and commodious structure, 
consisting of nave and chancel', with aisles. The Indomndents and 
Baptists have }>lanoB of worship. There are National, British, Free, 
and Infant schoola On the river Lea are corn-mills, distilleries, a 
gutta-percha manufactory, brick-works, and market-gardens. 

WEST HAMl’NKTT, Sussex, au agricultural village, and the seat 
of a Poor-Iiaw Union, is situated in .'iO® 50' N. lat, O'* 40' W. long., 
distant ouo mile and a half N. W. from Chiohester, and 00 miles S.S.W. 
from London. Tbe population of the parish in 1851 was 037, of 
whom 225 wero in the Union workhouse. Tho living is a vicarage, 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Cliichester. West ITanipnutt 
Union contains 37 parishes and townships, with an urea of 72,409 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,049. 

WEST INDIES, a term applied to the archipelago which Fcpnratcs 
the Atlantic from the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
name perpetuates tho notifiti of Columbus that by sailing west he 
should reacli Jndiaf or Hindustan; it was for some time synonymous 
with America. Geographers smnetiiiies call these islands the Columbian 
Archipc!n(/o,hQ.cxi\wii nearly nil tliti inlands wci*e discovered hy Columbus. 
On the continent of Europe the mime Antilles has been gimcrally 
retained. Various naFiies are given by seamen of diflonuit nations to 
diifercini portions of the archipelago. The Spaniards introduced ilic 
distinction of Windward and Leewanl Isles (Darloveiito and Sotto- 
vento). By Windward IhIch English navigators mean tho group that 
lies south of, and includes, Martinique; while tlio Lteward Idt^ com- 
prise the isiaiiiis between Martinique and rut;rtn Uico : these two 
groups, togetlier witli a series of islets along the north coast of Vene- 
xuola, euxistitute the Latscr Antiilca. The most northerly of the J.ieo- 
wanl JhIch form the. group of the ViiuuN Islands. The larger islaiuls 
— Biiorto Uico, Sail J.)uuiiiigo, Jamaica, and C?uba — which bound tho 
Caribbean Hea on the north, arc called the (ireatcr Antilles; ami 
outside these towards tlio Atlantic, on the north-east, arc the great 
hanks on which rcht the Lmayas^ or Bauamas. 

The archipelago of the West Indies extends from 1 O'* to 27” 30' 
N. lat., fi9'* 30' to 85" W. long., and the islands are divided into three 
groups : the Bahamas, lying iu tweeii 27” 30' nnd 20” N. Jat., 70” and 
80” W. long. ; the Greater Antilles, between 23" 30' and IS' N. hit., 
05” and 85" W. long. ; and the Lesser Antilles, extending from 19 ' t(» 
10” N. lat., 59" 30' to CO ’ W. long. The most northern poriioii of 
this archipelago, or that part which is iiurth of 20" N. Jat., is noticed 
under Bauamah; the Greater Antilles arc described under Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Bckuto Urco; the British West India 
Islands are severally noticed nnder their pro])cr heads, as are also the 
more important of the islands belonging to PVance, Denmark, and 
Hollaiiil. Lists of the isbuids belonging to these ditferoiit states arc 
given under Antilliss. The gros.s urea of the West Indies is estimated 
at 80,023 square miles, that of the British pusscssiotis at 13,272 square 
miles. It renmins in tliis iirticb^ to take a brief glance at the formation, 
climate, and products of the archipelago. 

Tho islands dispersed over the Bahama banks are low, wutli the 
cxe^^ption of tho islands of Heneagua, or Inagua, and Mayagaiign, or 
Mariguaua, both situated in a wide opeuiug to the north of tho Wind- 
ward rossago whicli separates Cuba from llisfianiola. They hardly 
rise inr>re than six feet above high-water mark, ami their shores are 
formed by madrepores or coral. Tlioy am all long, anri very narrow. 
Towards tlie centre of the islands the soil is com posed of sand and 
calcareous rocks, with an intermixture of shells. It is generally hard, 
and partially covered with shrubs or wdlli low trees, some of wliich 
produce dye-woods. The banks themselves rise nearly perpendicularly 
from an unfuthomahle depth. Where their edges are not formed by 
islands there is a dei)th of three to ten fathoms of water on them, but 
this depth decreases gradually towards the interior of the banks, whex*e 
it is frequently only a few feet. There are also large tracts which are 
dry at low-water, and in other places there are single rocks or clilfs. 
The surface of the banks is composed of calcareous sand intex'mixed 
with shells. 

Tho extensive banks which surround the greater part of tho island 
of Cuba prove that this island rests on a hank similar to the Great 
Bahama Bank. These banks surround the island so as to leave only a 
few places of comparatively small extent, where large vessels have 
access. [Cuba.] The eastern portion of Cuba liowever is free from 
banks, and in these districts aiouo the mountains rise to a considerable 
elevation, whilst those i>arts which are surrounded by banks contain 
only hills. 

The mountainous portion of Cuba evidently belongs to another 
region, which extends fur to tbe east, comprehending the three other 
Larger Antilles aud the Virgin Islands, so us to terminate near 01” 
W. lonfc. In the most western parts the mountains rise to a great 
elevation. The Montafios del Cohre in Cuba rise to 7200 feet ; the 


Blue Mountains in Jamaica to 7150 feet; and those of Cibao in His* 
paniola to about 8000 feet. Farther to the east the mountains decrease 
in height. In Puerto Bico they do not attain 4000 feet, and iu the 
Virgin Islands probably not 2000 feet Those of Viigin Gbrda perhaps 
do not much exceed 500 feet Them mountains exhibit the mixed 
formation of most mountains of Europe, but primitive rooks are 
prevalent in the highest ranges. Between them there are valleys of 
considerable width, and on their sides smaller ones, all of which are 
very fertile. There are considerable plains, as iu Jamaica and His- 
pauiola. which however are destitute of trees and leas fertile. The 
mountains, their declivities, and the valleys are thickly wooded iu 
their natural state. 

The strait which lies between Virgin Gorda and Anguilla, and is 
traversed by tho inoridian of 01" W. long., separates this region from 
the islands of vulcanic origin, which extend f^m 18” 20' to 12” N. lat. 
and between 60” 50' and 63” 10' W. long., in a curved line. Those 
islands consist either entirely or for the greater part of mountiiins 
aud rucks of volcanic origin. Auguilla however, which lies at tho 
most north(>rn extremity, and Barbuda and Barbadoos, which liu 
farther to tho oast, are not much elevated, and they exhibit no tmoi s 
of vuleanie action, but consist mostly of limestone rocks. Tho greater 
number of the others are entirely composed of lava or other rocks of 
volcanic origin ; but in St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, and Granada are tracts consisting of limestone or S'lnd- 
stone. Two of tiiese islands, Guadaloupe and St. Vincent, havo active 
volcanoes ; the otiiers contain extinct craters, or soifataras, in dlfTeront 
degrees of activity. The surface of those islands, like tliat of all 
countries consisting of vulcanic rocks, prosouts great and sudden int>< 
gularities. 'The moimtfiins rise from 2500 to more than 5000 feet above 
the BC. 1 . The highest are the Mnrno Dinblotiii i]i Dominica (5318 feel) 
and tho Soiil!ri5rc in Guadaloupe (5113 feet), both of which lie iieurly 
iu the Centre of tbe chain. Proceeding south and north th(%y beconm 
lower, hut Mount Misery in 8t. Cbriistopher is still 44.54 feet, uinl 
Morijo Itougo iu Grenada 3840 feet high. Cn the ea-sterii shores of 
the islands, which are exposed to the strung currents fi-oni tlm Atlantie, 
the rocks rise with a very steep ascent, and the iudeiitutions between 
them are generally too sliort and too much exposeil to llio trade-wiiui 
to constitute harbours. On the western shores the niotintaiiis are Ii'k.-i 
elevated and their declivities gradual ; and hero tho inlets are of greatej* 
extent, and form good harbours. 

The islands of 'J'obago and Trinidad chiefly consist of primitive 
rocks, and rescinblo in their foj'uiatiuu tho uorth casteni coast of 
Veut'/.uola. There arc no trac;c.s of volcanic action on them, except 
some mud-volcanoes on Trinidad. 

All the islands of the Columbian Archipehago, with the exRej>ti(in of 
tho most northern Bahamas, are withiu the tropic ; and their cUniat», 
a.s in other countries thus situated, is regulated by the progress of the 
sini, nnd the trade-winds, which depend on that progress, 'Thfi year 
is divided into two seasons, the dry ami wet. AIL the Llauds which ar*! 
south of 18” N. lat. have two dry and two web seasons, and iiiis is iiLi> 
the cose with the southern shores of the islands of Puerto Bico, iii.s- 
pauiola, aud Jamaica. Thu long dry soiisun sets in wIil-ii thu huh 
upproache.s the sou them tropic, about thu end of November or tlu^ 
bcgiuiiing of I>oceriiber. In this season the weather is generally wry 
cunstaiii. Showers of rain imleud occur, but not frequently ; uiid the 
sky is cloudless for soveial weeks aud even months in succession. 
This wuMither hists till the sun approaches the cap^iutor. IVnvards the 
end of March a change In tiio utiuoH[>heru takes place in the. muht 
southern islands, hut it occurs about a month later iu those near 
18” N. lat. The short niiuy setison begins, which in the south imil 
islands hists about six weeks, but in the northern only 15 or 20 days. 
Showers are then frequent, ainl sometimes several occur in one day, 
but they hardly ever continue for an hour. When tlm sun pusses ovi:r 
the zenith of the islands, the short dry season hegins, and it lasts till 
the sun has reached the northern tropic. In July tho long rainy seiison 
sets ill, and continues to tho month of November. Those rains, whicli 
are ushered in by violent gusts of wind, and accompanied by terrific 
thimder-storniH, are generally not heavy in July; but they become so 
in August iu tlie southern, and in September iu the northern island-^. 
They then descend iu torrentri, and sometimes coutinue for 24 lioiirs 
without iutorruptii'u ; but they usually full iu showers, several of which 
occur in one day, and sometimes as many as twenty. In the southern 
islands they begin to diminish iu September, aud in the northern iu 
October, fn November the showers are moderate and less frequent. 

On tho island of Cuba aud on tho iioriheru coasts of tho other Greater 
Antilles aud in the Bahamas, the seasons are not so distinctly marki^d. 
Though fine weather pi*evailH during the long dry season, it is fre- 
quently interrupted by rain. It must however be observed that the 
heavie^ rains fall iu those mouths when the rainy season is at its 
heigh tW the islands lying farther south. The quantity of rain which 
annually falls in the Greater Antilles is le«s than iu those islands wJiere 
the Boasoiis are moi*e regular. In the former it amounts to botwecu 
48 and 00 inches, and in the latter to 60 or 70 inches. 

The mean annual tem)>erature diffei's very little in places situated 
between the tropics. In the West Indies it is about 78”. The greatest 
beat experienced at Puerto d'Esp.'ifia does not exceed 93”, or 15 degrees 
above the mean annual temperature. At the Havana tiie thermometer 
sometimes rises to 92” ; but it sometimes descends as low os 45”, and 
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in it« vicinity ice is occasionally formed, after a long continuance of 
northerly winds in December or January. With this exception it is 
fftatcd that no frost is expeiienced even on the summits of the high 
nionDtains of Cuba or Jamaica. 

l^on the sun is in the southern hemisphere the Ardiipelago enjoys 
the full benefit of the trade-winds, blowing from north-cast and eaat- 
north-cast, and diflbsing over it a refreshing coolness. But when the 
Bun has passed the equator, the trade-winds retire to the northward as 
far as 15** or 16** N. iat., and are replaced by south-eastern winds, which 
nre warm and usually gentle; they continue to blow with diminishing 
force till June, when they are frequently interrupted by calms. During 
tbo loD*; rains the wind blows from all the points of the compass, and 
fn^quently in very violent gusts. This is also the season of the hurri- 
canes, which rarely occur in July, but generally in August or Septem- 
ber. They are not experienced in Trinidad and Tobago, and are more 
froqueut and destructive on the Lesser Antilles than in Jamaica or 
(hiba. In Cuba they usually occur in October. When the trade-winds 
are not strong, the heat is moderated by tbo daily alternation of the 
H^'a- and land-breezes, the first blowing by day and the luud-breczo by 
night. The ctdms between the breezes are the hottest imrt of the day, 
but they last only from one to two hours. 

All the islands arc subject to earthquakes ; but they are not violent, 
except on the islands of volcanic formation, where they prove some- 
times very destructive. The climate is consiclered healtliy from 
Vovcinber to June, but during the great rains various diaeiises, 
esjiccialJy fevers, are prevalent. 

The navigation of th(? Archi]ielago is much nfiected by the currents 
which prevail in the suri-ounding seas. The principal of those, the 
(Julf Streaii and the Guyana Cun*ont, am noticed under Atlantic 
< IckaN- Another current prevails along the north-eastern edge of the 
baliania It. sets along the banks to the cnst-Roiiih-cast, and 

varies mneli in stn'iigth accunling to tho seasons. In the bcu between 
this cuiTont and the Guyana (hirrent the extraordinary phenomenon 
occurs wliich is called the * Ground-Sea,’ or in Jamaica the * North 
Sex’ It is a swell of the sea, to whic-.h the soutli-eoaterii Bahamas, 
the iiortli'oastern coast of Jamaica and Hispaniola, but cliielly Puerto- 
llico and tlie Virgin IsL'mcls, and in a loss degree the northern Carib- 
lue Islands, are Hiibjcct. This heavy swell sets in generally in October 
and continues, though with some intermisMion, till April and May. 
J)nring June, July, aud Angu.st it appeal’s only occasioiially, and for a 
slinrt time. It takes ]dacc when tho air is calm, or even after the 
|ircvalene(! of light winds from the southward of ew»t. The sea 
iijipronches from Use north the shores of the islands in undulating 
insissts, ‘wliich suddenly rise to hirgo ridges crested with foam, and 
jbrin billows which burst upon the beach "with groat inijictuosity. 
The sea for many miles assutries a jieeii liar aspect. Different tints of 
blue, from the lightest to the darkest, form a strong contrast with the 
f-iiowy fuiini of the lircaking waves when the}’ strike against the hiddeu 
rock, or with the wdiite line wliich is visible along the whole coast. 

The grains, jdaiits, vogotables, and fruit-trees, which are cultivated 
either for the purpose of obtaining articles <il cxiyu’t or as food, are 
(Miiiiiiurated in the articles on the several islands. The most important 
jwoflucts are sucar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, cacao, manioc, 
maize, &c., vast quantities of dcliuii>u.s fruits and vegetables, and 
hal'd strong timber. The wibl animals which existed on the Arclii- 
jtelago when the J5nro])eans fii>.t arrived w’ere-— the agouti, peccary, 
racoon, alco, t»i* native Tiidian dog, and the wild bo.xr arc now all 
extinct or nearly so, with the exception of the ■wild hog, which is 
still conmion on most islands. IMoukeys arc still buind on several 
islands, and in Jamaicii there is a smaller kiinl. Birds are numerous, 
and nearly all of them arts lit for food. There are nmccaw.s, pamsts, 
wild guinea- fowls, quails, several species of wild-pigeons aud ^sartridgos, 
Hiiipes, wild-ducks, gray-ducks, teal, jdovrrs, widgi'ons, luocking- birds, 
or iiiglitingales, curie. ws, spoonbills, divers, herons, rails, and saiid- 
jilpers. Tho most remarkable of tho birds are the hiuniniug-bird and 
the carrion-crow : without the last-meutiouod bird, it is said that these 
islauds would hardly be habitable. 

Fish are abundant and cxctdlent. Maddeu enumerates 24 species 
111 Jamaica, all of which aro cxtielleut food, lii the sea surroii titling 
Cuba and Jamaica the manatee and tho remora, or sucking-fish, arts 
met with, but very rarely. Turtles are abundaiitou tlin baliamas aud 
other low islands. In Jamaica is the mountaiii-crab, w'hich is^ ouo of 
the delicacies of tlio island. The cottou-treo worm, or ensi, is eaten 
by the negroes. There are several kinds of largo lizaixls, among which 
is the guana, which is eaten. Alligators are numerous. There are 
also several kiuds of snakes, and some arc large, but they are innoxious. 
The mosquitoes, cockroaches, and outs arc troublesome. Fii'e-fiiea are 

very abundant. , , x. « ^ 

The original inhabitants found by tho Spamarvls on the Greater 
Autillos and the Bahamas were a gentle and timid racai. ^Hicy were 
all exterminated in a few years. The Little Antilles on the ^othcr 
hand were inhabited by a courageous and robust race culled Caribs, 
from whom this part of tho West Indies is still sometimes called tho 
Caribbean Islands. But this warlike race is also extinct in tho islands, 
which are now peopled entirely by Europeans, Creoles, ainl iiegroRS. 
A few familioB of Caribs still exist on tho islands of St. \ incient and 
Trinidad. The xireseut population, amounting to between three and 
four millions, is composed of whites and negroes, and the ofikpring of 
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these two races. In the British islands the negproes constitute about 
three-fourths of the population ; in Cuba, about one-half; in Puerto 
Rioo, only one-sixth. The proportion between the two races in the 
Islands which belong to other European nations is nearly the same as 
in the British islands. In Hispaniola both races ore so mixed, that 
the bulk of tho people ore considered mulattoes. 

History.— The gi-eater number of tbo islands composing the Colum- 
bian Archipelago were discovered by Columbiia On his first voyage 
he first fell in (12tli Oct., 1492) with tho island of Bon Balvador, one 
of the Bahamas, which the natives called Quanahani. He afterwards 
visited the Bahama Isloufls, which lie between Ban Salvador and Cuba, 
and sailed along the north-east coast of tho last-men tioned island from 
Punta Materne.llo to Cape Mays!, whence he passed to Hispaniola, of 
which ho discovered a gniat iNirt of the northern coast. In his second 
voyage (1493) ho discovered all tbc Lesser Antilles north of 16’’ N. lat, 
and also Puerto llico, and iu the following year the southern coast of 
Cubiu In bis third voyage (1498) he discovered Trinidad and the 
adjacent part of Venezuela, with the islands of Margarita and Ouba- 
gua. Ill Ids fourth voyage ho discovered tho Bay of Honduras, the 
whole of tho coast of Ci-ntrid America from Cape Gracias h. Dios to 
Puerto Bello, and, in returning fi*om this coast to Hispaniola, also the 
island of Jamaica. Tho otlu r islands were discovered either at the 
same time or soon afterwards. Columbus formed the first settlement 
on his second voyage, and in tho beginning of tho IGth century the 
other Greater Anti il(is were occupied and settled by the S|ianiards, 
who attempted to exclude Euro|)eau8 fi'om having any commercial 
intercourse willi these islands. But as the Bpaniai’ds did not think it 
worth their while to ucoiqiy tho smaller islauds, they liecarao the 
resort of the |>irate.M called Buccaneers, who iidbstcd the Spanish 
possessions during the Kith and ITtli centuries. With tho assistance 
of tlie BuccnnccTs several nations settled permanently in tlieni. Other 
islands were wrested from the Spaniards by war, as Jamaica by the 
English; or by treaty, as tho western portion of Hispaniola by the 
Frencli. Aficr the cxtcnninatioii of the Buccaneers the islands began 
to enjoy peace, and soon rose to great importance, as the demand 
for tiiiiiv princii)al proiliicc, sugar anti uollcc, increased rapidly in 
Europe, and most of the other countries in which those urticles might 
be obtalijccl were shut out from u free commercial intoruourso. Thus 
the English islands, as also those of other European nations, with the 
exception of those t>f Spain, had risen to a high degree of cultivation 
at the end of the 18th century. Several events which have taken place 
siuco 1809 have coiisidorubly effected the couilitiou of the Jiliiglish 
prmse.«siouH ; such as the abolition of tlie slave-irade, the einaiicipatiuu 
of the slaves, and tho free intercourse not only of England, but also 
of other Jiluropean iKitions, with countries ])ro(lncing similar articles. 
Slavery has been abolished, and the slaveH made free in tho Frciioh 
West ludia isliiuds since 1848. Slaves now exist only on tho islands 
still belonging to Sjuiiu. 

(Bryan Edwanls, JIutonf of the Wr»l Indica ; Hnmholdt ; London 
Groffraphicnl Journal ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

WEST KILBUIDK. [A viismiiK.] 

WEST WARD, Westrnorlanii, is the north-western division of the 
county, and gives name to a Poor-1 jiiw The ward contains an 

urea of 1 20,i>23 acres, with a pripiilation iu 1851 of 81.55. It is bounded 
N.W. by Oumbcrlaiid, E. by East Ward, and S. by Lancasliire and tho 
ward of Kendal. West Ward Union, which contains 22 parishes and 
townships, is co-exiensive with West Word division of* tho coiinty. 

WES rBUUJlXE, Bu.shcx, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
is situated on the left b:ink of a small stream which divides Sussex 
li-om Hampshire, in 50“ 51' N. lat., 0" 56' W. long., distant 8 mileH 
W. by N. from (Jhichester, and 70 miles S.W. from Louduu. Tho 
population of t.l»e jiarish in 1851 was 2178. The living is a vicamgo, 
in the archeieacoury and diocese of Chicliester. Westbourne Poor-Law 
Union contains 12 parishes and townships, with an urea of 32,886 
acres, aud a population in 1851 of 6944. Besides the parish church, 
AVcstliouruo has National and Infant schools. Brick-making, rope- 
making, and mast and block making are carried on. 

WES'l'BUBV, W’iitshire, a market-town and parliamentary borough, 
and tho seat of a Poor-Law Uuiou, is situated in 5*2“ 15' N. lat., 2“ 9' 
W. long., distant 12 miles S.W. from Devizes, 100 inilos W. by S. 
fi'om Lonilou byroad, and lOOJ miles by tho Wilts and Boinersot 
blanch of tho Gmit Western lailwaj'. The population of the parliaimm- 
tiiry borough of Westbury in 1851 was 7029. The living is a vicarage, 
ill the archdeaconry and diocese of Salisbury. Tho l*oor-liaw Union, 
which is called tho Westbury and Wliorwelsdown Union, from tlie two 
adjoining hundreds so named with which its area is nearly conter- 
mmous, contains 10 i>arisheH aud to'wushijis, with an area of 30,944 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,530. 

"Westbury is a place of coii8ideraV»ie antiquity, aud numerous Roman 
coins have been dug up iu the iiciglibourliood. Westbury Leigh forms 
a street, separated by an iutoi’val of open road from tho principal 
street of Westbury. Tho chni*oh is a large ancient building, with a 
central tower, aud a fine west window. There aro chapels for Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, aud Natimial and Infant schools. Tbo town-liall 
is a Laudsome buildiug. Tll<^ clutliing manufiictiiro is carried on. The 
market is on l’’riday, and there arc four yearly fairs. 

WESTI3UUY-ON-BEVEKN, Gloucestershire, a village and tho scat 
of a Poor-Law Uuiou, is situated on tho right bank of the river Sovcni, 
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in 51** 50' N. lat., 2** 24' W. long., distant 0 miles S.W. from Gloiicostor, 
and 111 miles W. by N. from Loudon. The population of tbe parish 
of Westbury-on-Sevem in 1851 was 2498. The living is a vicanige, in 
the archdeaconry of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol 
Westbu^-on-Sevem Poor-Law Union contains 1 4 parishes and town- 
ships, with an area of 43,246 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,124. 
Westbury stands at the north-eastern corner of the Forest of Dean. 
Besides the parish church, there is a chajiel for Independents. National 
schools are supported partly from endowment 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM. [Gloucbsteushirk.] 

WESTCHESTER. I Pennsylvania.] 

WKSTERAAS. [Sweden.] 

WESTEKH AM, Kent a miirket-town, in the valley of Holmcsdale, 
near the western border of the county, in 51° 15* N. lat, 0° 4' E. 
ong., distant 21 miles W. from Maidstone, and 21 miles S. by E. 
from Loudon. The population of the town of Westerham in 1851 
was 1247. The living is a vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Maidstone 
and diocese of Canterbury. The parish church is a handsome edihee, 
chiefly in the perpendicular style, with a spire. In the interior is a 
cenotaph to the memory of Geueml Wolfe. The Independents have 
a chapel, and there are National schools. Wednesday is the market- 
day. An annual fair is held on May 3rd. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, in its widest sonso, extends over the 
western portion of tbe Australian continent, and comprehends all the 
countrioa lying west of 132° K. long., the boundary west of South 
Australia aud North Australia ; so tbnt tho boundary-line lietween it 
and the other parts of tho contiuont joins the Indian Ocean east of 
Cambridge Gulf, aud the Southem Sea uoar tho Australian Bigiit, at 
Cape Adieu. Thus Western Australia coutuius about ouc-fourth of 
tho whole contiuont, and lies lietweeii 35° and 14° S. lat., 115” and 
132° E. long. The limits of tho British colony, originally estuhlishod 
under the name of the Swan River Settlement, are much lo^s, but the 
boundary has not been definitely settled, and is cuuatautly being 
extended. It may bo snid to He hetwecn 30° and 35° 8' S. lat, 115° 
and 119° E. long., or about 400 miles from south to north, and about 
250 miles in breadth. 

Coast . — The coa^t-llne presents a much greater variety than most 
other parts of Australia. In somo paris tho sea to somo distance 
from tho shore is covered with numerous isLiuds, islets, and rocks, 
which render those countries difiicult of access. From this cause an 
extent of coast-line, about 500 miles in length, bus not been surveyed. 
Tasman Land, between Point Gantbeaumc and Cambridge Buy, to the 
northward, has a coast more broken than any other part of Ausimlia, 
and indented with wide bays, and somo narrow inlets, wbiuli ponetrato 
a considerable distance iulo the interior. The coast of Tasman Laud 
has been but slightly oxauiined, so that our information in resfieet of 
the natural products of tho country is very limited. Withiu the 
couflnos of the colony there are unuiorous (cstuarii's, each of which 
receives several rivers. Of the few good harbours along this coast tbe 
be.st are Rockinghani in Oockburii Sound, Albany in King George’s 
Sound, Buubury in Port Loschcnhault, and Augusta, near Capo 
Leeuwin, on tbe soutbeni side of tho south-western promontory of 
the island. At the mouth of the Swau River, and at the head of the 
Melville Water, which runs inland for nearly 80 miles, is the port of 
Perth, the capital of the colony of Western Australia. The entraiico 
is encumbered and rendered dangerous by several rocks. A light- 
house is placed on RottciiCHt Island iit the entrance, and on some of 
the more dangerous rocks there are beacons. 

MountaiiiSt d:c , — A range called the Darling Mountains extends along 
nearly tbe whole length of the colony. Its distance from the coast 
varies from 50 to 150 miles, and its height is from 800 to 3000 feet 
It is generally sterile ; the granite appears in suuie places in masses. 
A profusion of coarse herbage appears on the surface, and plants 
which resemble tho English heath grow in cousidorablc numbers. 
There are forests of large mahogany and blue gum-trees. In the 
Darling Mountains have been found roofing-slate, limeHtoiie, marl, 
selenite, siliceous and calcareous petrifactions, magnetic iron-ore, 
chromate of lead, galena, aud copper. Wide valleys bordered by 
fertile ]>1ainH occur where basaltic rocks arc develojied. Columnar 
basalt is found around Oeographe Bay, and from thence to Shark Bay 
a baud of coal bos been traced a distance of 600 miles. 

Ill that part of Western Australia which borders on the south coast, 
there are three distinct parallel ranges of mountains runuiug from 
north to south. The highest aud most eastern of these bus its 
southern termination near to King George's Sound, in 35° 6' S. lat. 
The second terminates at Cape Chatham, 35° S. lut. ; Ca)>e Leeuwin, 
in about 84° 20' S. lat., is the southern termination of the third range, 
which is inferior in altitude, os well as in extent, to the other two; 
it terminates on the north at Capo Nuturalistc, 33° 27' S. lat. Tho 
highest point is Tulbauop, which is staled to attain an elevation of 
5000 feet. On tbe mountains and higher hills tlu! surface is rugged 
and stony ; on tho lower sides of both the soil is excoLlcut ; but in the 
principal valleys and tho lower grounds, where the sandstone forma- 
tion prevails, it is of a very inferior description, except where the 
rivers have brought down an alluvial deposit. 

Rivers. — Tho rivers on the west coast of Australia generally rise at 
no great distance from the sea. Near their sources they are mountain 
torrents, but in the lowlands they become slow streams. They are 


# 

liable to rise suddenly, owing, it is supposed, to the rain wliioU falls 
near their soarces. At other times their channel, in some places many 
feet deep, is quite dry. They offer little or no facility for iutorni^ 
navigation. Tho Swan River rises on the western side of the Darling 
Range. At its mouth is a bar, after passing which tho river is nav^ 
gable, though with difficulty, for some distance. The other rivers are 
tho Avon, the Murray, the Canning, the Uarvey, the Preston, the 
Collie, tho Vasse, the Blackwood, tho Donnelly, and tho Kalgan. The 
Canning rises in the Darling Raum ; it is smaller than the Swan, and 
only navigable for a few miles. Shoals impede the navigation, and in 
dry weather boats must be pushed over thorn for fully half a mile. 
The Murray takes its rise also iu tho Darling Raug^, and emptied 
itself into Feel’s Inlet. The Preston aud the Collie unite about 
50 miles south of tho Murray, and the united stream runs into on 
mstuary called Lescheuhauli, and forms a bar, over which the river 
is very shallow. 

For the botany and zoology of Western Australia, see Australia. 

ClimcUe . — Tbe climate of VYesteru Australia has tbe same general 
character as that of Eastern Australia. [Australia.] It ha^ not 
genorally been found prejudicial to Europeans, while in tho case of 
some persons it has proved highly favourable. Though variable, the 
westerq part of this colony is not so uncertain os Now South WaloH 
in the supply of rain aud moisturo. The average winter temperature 
is about 58°, that of the suiumor about 70°. 

Tho wet season begins generally iu March and ends iu November, 
the rain being most abundant in August and Septembur. Thu Inught 
of the dry sonsoii is during the harvest, iu January, when the nigliiK 
are distinguished by heavy dows. The seed-tiuio lasts from early in 
May to the end of August. By December tho grain is ripe ; hay 
cut in November. Tomatoes pumpkins, gourds, vegetable-marrow, 
chillies, egg-plants, besides every English vegetable, ripen iu the open 
air; and also the following among other fruits — melons, baiianas, 
almonds, figs, grapes, peaches, and strawberries. The olive, ikiuiu- 
grauate, apneot, plum, inaugo, lemon, and orange; the mulberry, 
apple, nectarine, pear, and several others are grown. Fig-cuttings 
produce fruit the first year, and vinos tho second or third. 

Population. — The aborigines do not amount to more than 1700. 
Tlio European population hero increases very slowly. In 185:! it 
amounted to 8711 • including 705 euumenited among the military, 
1432 bond, and 6.07 4 free. Schools arc provided at the govern inuut. 
expense for cliihlreu of all religious denominations, us well as foj* 
natives, those who arc able paying a small sum ; and tlicro are otlier 
schools in coiiueciion with the Wesleyan Methodists. There are about 
70 churches and uhii))els iu tho colony, of w'hich 20 belong to the 
Church of England, 4 to Presbyterians, aud 3 iu Roman Catholics. 

Govi^rnnient. — There is a lieutenant-governor, with his stair of 
officials. The colony is divided for govcriiincut purposes iuto 
counties. Oil the first establishment of the colony in 1 821), it was 
decided that no convicts should be sent thilhur, and a system of cnlo- 
iiisiitiou wus projected, to be carried forward by means of laud-sale.^, 
but it did not work well. The labourers sent out becaine iandowners, 
aud hired labour became excessively dear. Convict labour has siiK c 
been requested by the colonists, uml has succeeded well. In Novem- 
ber 1854, four years after tho formation of a convict departmeul, 
2930 convicts bod been sent. Of these 553 wore then in prison, either 
os probation prisoners, or us recouvicted ticket-of-leave men ; but of 
tbe lost there were only about a liiiudred. There were 1523 tiekia-of' 
li-avc jueii, (>22 employed on public woiks, 891 in private service, uml 
10 iu hos])ital. There had been 113 uoaths, 723 condilitiWally' par- 
doued, and 18 either free by servitude, escaped, or tuissing. Tlie 
public works hatl been executed under the superintendence of the 
Royal Siip{)ers and Miners, and con-sistod of tho piTiuaucui prison at 
Froiiiantlu; commissariat storos and offices at Fromaiitlf, Guildford, 
York, Toodyay, and Buubury ; jails at York, Toodyay, and Buubury; 
272 miles of road, 50 of which are 30 feet wide, uiid tho romaiiidur 
1 8 feet, 27 miles graded and levelled, 5 tnih-s macadamised, aud 50 
miles repaired; 28 bridges built, one of which, over the Swan at 
Guildford, is 480 feet long and 30 feet high, and several (jthers of con- 
siderable size ; a jetty 216 feet lung, built at Fremantle as a landing 
from the river, and another 455 feet lung, as a lauding from tho har- 
bour, iu progress ; tho lakes at tho back of Perth drained, and the 
swamps in Fremantle filled up ; with some minor works. The conduct 
of the convicts hud on the whole been good, and considerable improve- 
ment bad been developed iu their characters. 

Commerce. — Though most of tho English grains ai*o grown, and tlic 
soil is tolerably productive, the exertions of tho settlers are chiefly 
dirocted to the raising of stuck. Wool is one of tho chief articles of 
export; horses, which aro sold to supply tho cavalry ut Madras, arc 
another large article of export ; as is suudul-wood, and a B|)ecies of 
mahogany, of whicli there are large forests in the interior. Guano 
has been found on tho islets that lie around Shark’s Bay. Attempts 
have been made to prosecute the whale fishery ; and sometbiug is 
done in fishing off the coasts to furnish provisions for the inhabitants. 
Thure are many salt-lakes aud springs in tbe colony, aud a consi<lerable 
quantity of salt is manufactured. 'J'ho amount of tonnage inwards in 
1852 was 25,326. Tho imports in 1852 amounted to 97,304/. Tho 
colonial revenue for 1852 was 37,022/. ; the expenditure waa 34,777/- 

Towns. — Perth, the capital, is situated on the right sido of tho 
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ajBtuary -of tbo Swan River, near its junction with the Canning. The 
population is small ; the town is however improving, but the houses 
nre scattered over a large area. A bridge has been built across the 
Canning, another oyer the Swan, and there is a new jail. Fremantle 
is on the opposite side of the Swan River csstuary, a few miles lower 
down. It is the seat of the convict establishment, and there is a jail. 
A lighthouse has been orected upon Arthur^s Head, a promontory in 
front of the town. There is a jetty for the convenience of the port. 
Albany is a port-town, in the south-eastern part of the colony, in 
King George's Sound. It has a jail, and some trade in timber. 
Auffusta is a small port on the eastern sido of Cape Leonwin, on the 
icBtuary of the Blackwood River. Bunimry is tho port town of a 
district formerly called Australind, of which a small village still 
reuiins tho name. The harbour of Port Leschcnhault, upon which it 
stiinds, is a good and large one, but it has little commerce. Geraldlon 
is on inlaud town on the Murchison River, founded in cousequence of 
the commeucomout of tho working of lead-mines there by a company. 
Omldfurd is a atriall inland town, a few miles cast of Perth. Nortkam 
is a small inlaud town, in au agricultural district, oast of the Darling 
Itiinge, on the river Mortloek, and is about GO milus in a direct lino 
KN.E. from l^erth. liochivfjham is oil Cuckburn Sound, and has a 
good yori, .and some timle. Toodyay is an inland town, about 20 
miles N.W. Iroin Northam, and about .00 miles N.E. from Perth, upon 
the river I'oodyay, which pierces the Darling Range, and falls into the 
Melville Water, but is not navigable. Vaaac is a small port on Vsisse 
Inlet, in the centre of Geographe Bay, sibont 20 miles S.S.W. from 
Ihmijury, about 00 miles S. from Vjissc, across a fine country, form- 
ing the pj'omontory bounded by Cape Lociiwin and (hipe Naturaliste. 
Other small towns of little importance arc uamed York, Pictou, 
Clarc iice, and Waterloo, 
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WESTAIJ'jATH, nil inland county in the province of Loiiisier, 
Ireland, is bounded N. by tho county of Cavan, N.E. and E. by the 
ciMinty of Meath, S. by King's ikniuty, W. by tho county of Ros- 
voiiiriioii, and M.W. by the county of Longford. It lies between 
ou ' 6' and 5.*!“ 48' N. lat., G" 54' and 7" ;#;*#' W. long. Its greatest 
length cast-uorth-caat aiicl 'ive.st-south-wc'it is 155 niilcs, its greatest 
hujadtli at right angles to that line 25 miles. The area is 708 square 
niilcH, or 45'd,4G8 aeivis, of which 3G5,21S acres arc arable, •5G,^^92 
acres uncultivated, 8.S0M acres in idantations, 028 acres In towns, and 
22,427 acres under water. 'I'lie population in 1841 was 14 1,1500 ; in 
]S51 it w.as 107,510. 

Sarfarc, Gcolayy, J/yilroyrityb/f, and Coiiimanicatlom. — The county 
has for the luost part a gontly-uiidulating surface, not rising nn^'- 
whcTO to a V(?ry great height. Knock Eyiie, or Ion, on the border of 
J-iOch DcveriigJi, is about 702 feet high; Beiifore, or Ihm of Eovvn*, 
near the vilhtge of iMiwro, ii«jt far from Lough Lano, or I<eno, is 710 
i'etft high. 'lUiesc, with the other principal elevations, .are in the 
luirtherii part of the county. The wliole belongs to the central car- 
boriil'erourt limestone district of Ireland, 'riiore are two Hiiiall districts, 
one just round Moato-a-(«reiioguc, ami the other in the same neigh- 
hfmrhooil, but rather more to the Hoiitli-wcst, which are occu}>icd by 
the yellow sandstone. These bc«ls are considered to belong to the 
.same ptu'iod as tiic carboniferous limestone, of which scries of forma- 
IjoMM they coiistituie tlie lowest 1110101301*8. 

'I'lio wa'sterii side of the count}*- belongs iinmcdiately to the basin 
of the Shimon, which forms its western boundary, separating it from 
the conn* of Jioscoiiimon, Lough Ree, the largest of the scries of 
lakes into which tlii; Shaiinoii expands, is also on tlic wcstciu border. 
This noble sheet of water is IG miles long from north to south, and 
of a varying breadth, above 7 miles in one part. Its outline is 
exceedingly broken and irnigiihir, and its surface is stuildod with a 
number of Huiall iHlaiids iiuely wooded. Those adjacent to West 
im atli are, limismore, or luclimoiv, coutainiug IU4 acres, once the 
Bite of a monastery; Hare Island, 57 acres, with the ruins of.au 
abbey; Innisturk, or Tiichturk, 2-1 acres; and Tniiisboflln, or Inchboilin, 
27 acre:], formerly the site of an abbey ; besides a number of smaller 
islands. An inlet at the southern Gxli*cmity of Ijongli Rue, connected 
with it by a strait so narrow ns pi*operly t«i constitute it another lake, 
is almost euiiri4y inclosed within the county. This subordinate 
lake, which is about 2 miles long from cast to west, and in one part 
above a mile and a half wide, contains a large, island called Friar s 
Island, well wooded at its western extremity. The streams which 
ilow into tho Shannon or into Lough Rec are all small. A stream, 
which rises 8 miles north of Aloate, and several other streams in tho 
iiorlh-wcsi, flow into the luny, which joins Lough Ree on the boiiler 
uf the county of Tiongford. There are several small lakes on this 
side of the county, some of which comuiuuicato by small streams 
with Lough Ueo. Bogs are numei'ous. 

The central part of the comity is dndned by streams that empty 
their waters into several Inl.ind lakes, which are connected by small 
streams with eacli other, and ultimately with the Shannon. The 
uortherumost of these is Lough Shoolin, or Shilliu, on tho north 
border of tho county, from wliich lough a small stream communicates 
with Lough Keiuul, also ou tho box*der. From Lough Keliial tho 
connecting stream flows southward, first along the boialer, sciiaratiug 
Westmeath from Longford^ and then through the county into Lough 
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Devemgh. This sheet of water extends 5* or 6 miles in length from 
north-west to south-east, and has breadth varying from 24 or 3 
miles near the north-west end, to little more than a quarter of a mile 
near the south-east extremity. Tho hanks are hilly, and some of 
the loftiest elevations in the county arn in the surrounding district. 
Tiicre are plantations or other woodlands on some parts of the shoro. 
Lough Deveragli receives some small streams : aud others, including 
the Gloro, which is the outlet of a small lake (Lough Qlorc), nortli^ 
east of Tiough Deveragh, fall into tho connecting stream. A small 
brook forms a oommunication between Lough Iron and Lough Owhel, 
or Hoyle, 3:J miles long from north-west to south-east, and about one 
mile and a half broiul. The banks rise gently from tho lake, and are 
fertile and well wooded. On a small islet in the lake is a rude chapel 
with a burial-ground, once much resorted to by ] 3 ilgritU 8 . A supply 
of water is drawn from Lough Hoyle for tho Royal Canal. From 
Lough Hoyle a small stream flows in a winding channel southward 
post Mullingar into Lough Eunol, or 0 miles long from north-east 
to south-west, and above 2 miles broad at the widest part. This 
lough, someiinien called Belvidere, is studded with small islands. A 
number of streams flow into the lough. 'These lakes comuiuuicato 
with tho Shannon by two different streams, tho Inny and the Brosiis. 

All that part of tho county xvliich we have described is included in 
tho basin of the Shannon, though for convenience tho central lake 
district has boon described separately. Tiio eastern aide of tho county 
belongs to tho basin of tho Boyne. A number of ainalL streaTus rise 
on that side of the county and flow eastward into the Boyne : tho most 
iuiportaiit is the Dcel, one branch of which rises near Mullingar, and 
luiotlior is tho outlet of a sniall system of lakes near the uortli-ciist 
border of tho county. The lakes of this system arc, Lough Bawu, 
the White Ijukc, and some very small ones on tho borders; and 
Lough Lone, Lein, or Lane, and Lough-a-Deol within tho border; 
Lough Leno, the largest of the group, is about 2.^ miles long from 
west-north-west to eiust-nouth-cast, and nearly a mile broad. Its waters 
are peculiarly clear, aud it contains several islets. 

The eastern aud south-eastern sitles of tho county abound with bogs, 
and some of them are of very considerable extent. 

TJie county of Westmeath is among the most hoaiitiful in Irelaud, 
but its beauty is of a peculm* character, consisting of rich undulating 
scenery, and not oiitoriiig into rivalry with tho more romantic beauties 
of Kerry and Wicklow. • 

The Shannon is navigable for steam-boats throughout that part 
which borders ou this county. The Royal Canal, which connects 
Dublin aud tho east coast with the upper part of the Shannuu ut 
'rariiionbarry, crosses this comity from east to north- west, pa'<siiig 
•near Killucau, Mullingar, and Balliuacargy. A branch from thu 
Grand Canal between Philipstown and 'J'lillamoro in King's County, 
to Kilbeggaii, is partly in tliis county. 

Tho principal roads are those from Dublin to Longford and Atli- 
loue respectively. 'The Longford road enters tliis county from that 
of Mcalli near Kiiinegaid, aiul runs north-west by Mullingar and Rath- 
owcii into the county of Longford. A branch from this at Mullingar 
takes a rather more westerly direction from Bailiuacargy to Bally- 
mahou. 'The Athlouo road branches iVom that to Longford just 
aftfii* it enters the county at Kiiiiiegad, and runs westward by 
Rucliford Bridge, TyrrelTs Pass, Jvilbeggan, aud Mo.ito to Athloue. 
'The road from Dublin to Oraiianl riiiis through tho uurtlicrii part of 
the county by Castle Pollard; and a branch from Kiuuegad Joins this 
road near (%isthjtowu-Delviii. 

Tho Great Wost(*ni railway from Dublin to Galway enters the 
county at Killucan, runs westward to Mullingar, then turns south- 
ward to Castletown, Streamstuwii, aud Moate, and then westward to 
Atlilonc, where it leaves the county. 

Climate, and Prodaee , — Tho cliinatu, which is mild and ec^uable, 

frosts seldom occurring, resnirdilcs that of Dublin, but is perhaps a 
litllo drier, having few lofty hills, and lying inland ; it is considered 
very healthy. 'The soil in tho eastern parts is a heavy loam from 7 
to 1 2 iiii:hes deep. 'The more Jiilly parts in the north afford excellent 
grazing, ami the black cattle uf tliis county are considered among the 
best in Ireland ; sheep are also fed, but not so largely, in the western 
parts the soil is light, and there is a good deal of bog ; it is however 
woll suited to thu growth of potatoes and flax. Tho brood of horses 
is goml, and many .arc roared for tho Dublin market, i’igs also are 
kept in cousidurable numbers. The piincix>al grain cultivated is oat», 
but grazing is tho chief agricultural pursuit. Dairy farming is 
practised to somo oxtout, and a considerable quantity of gouii butter 
is made aud sold in Dublin* Plantations of wood have been increased 
of lato y liars, but turf is tlio chief fuel. The agriculture of the 
county is still behind tluit of England or Scotlaml. Tho number of 
acres under croj* in 1S63 was 127,214, of which 271>7 acres grew 
wheat; 5G,064 acres oats; oG21 acres barley, hero, rye, beans, and 
peas; 1G,200 acres potatoes; 7014 acres turnips; 15218 acres other 
green crops; 2G0 acres llax ; ami 38,010 acres were in meadow and 
clover. Ill 1841 tho plantatiuiis covered 11,700 acres, yielding oak* 
ash, elm, beech, fir, mixed tirnbcir, and fruit. In 1852 on 10,157 
holdings there were 13,()08 horses, 3554 mules and asses, G8,35G cattle, 
110,748 sheep, 17,353 pigs, 8G1G goats, and 200,550 head of poultry. 
'Tho total value of tho stock bore cuumorutod was estimated ut 
720,155/. 
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.Uivinttom and Towns . — TLo county is in Meatb diocese, with a small 
portion in that of Ardugh, and contaius G3 pariabes. It is divided 
into 1 2 biii'oiiios — Brawny, Clouloiian, Curknreo, Delviri, Farbill, Fartul- 
lagh, Fui*e, Kilkenny Wost, Moyaaliel and Magberaderiinn, Moycunbel, 
Moygoish, and Ruthconratli. The principal towns are Mollingah, 
Atjilone, and Moato, of which the first two aro noticed under their 
respective titles. Moutu and somo of the stiiallor towns and principal 
villages are noticed hero ; the population being tliat of 1851. 

Sallinacargif is a sm.iU post-town on tlie banks of the Royal Canal, 
nearly 10 'W.N.AV, from Mullingar: population, 880. In the 

town is a Runian Catholic chapel. I'etty sessions are held hero monthly. 
There are a didpeusaiy and u Free school. JBallinalachs is situated on 
the river limy, but wuou Lough Iron 'and Devoragh, nearly 10 miles 
N.K.W. from Mullingar: population, 222. In the vioinity is Wilson’s 
hospital and school, in which 184 boys are maintained and educated ; 
and there is also a Charter suhool. Jialf^more is a market- and post- 
town on the road fi*oni Mullingar to Athlone, about 15 miles S.AV. 
from Mullingar: population, 520. It is an irregular ill-built town, 
and coiiiaiuM a church and a Roman Catholic chapel. Petty scBsions 
aix.! held uioiithly. Near the towm aro remains of a castle. Castle 
J'uUard is a market- and post-town on the l^iiblin and Qronard road, 
about 10 iniloB N. from Mullingar: population, 1052. The market- 
house stands in a scpiure in the iiiidtlle of the town. There arc a 
Laudsumo modern church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a fever hospital, 
a dispensary, a savings bank, a parochial school, and a bridewtdi. 
Quarier BOBsiouB and jan ty ncssioiis are lield monthly ; and four anuual 
fall's are hold. Caatktovm is a vciy small and jtoor post-town, about 
5 mih^s N. from Kilheggaii : ]iopuhitiou, 240. Tln^ro arc a neat church, 
a Roman Catholic cliapol, a National school, and a Roman Catholic 
school, in it is a station of the Dublin and Calway railway. There 
ai'o the ruins of an ancient castle and of a inonasieiy in the neighbour- 
hood. ('ASTLiLTOWNur.LViN, tho BCct of a Poor-Law Union, is noticed 
in a sc]>arutc article, in which by mistakii it is stated to bo in the 
county of Meath, instead of Westmeath. Clonmdlon is a market- and 
]'kost-tuwu on tho border of tho county, about H miles N. from Castlo- 
towiidelviii : j>opul:itioii, G2(S. It is a neat little town, with a hand- 
some ohurch, and a diHpou.sary. 1'here are a cousidorablo corn-market 
on I’nesilay and four yearly fairs. Petty sessions are lield uiuuthly. 
KiUfegyany a lunuleipal horougli, a market-town and post-town, and 
prior to the L'uiou a parliaineutaiy bonmgh, stands on the Upper 
liroHiia River, on the road from Dublin to Ualway, about 5 miles W. 
from Tyrreirs Pass : population, 1442. There are an ancient church, a 
iiandsomo Roman C.-utholic chape), a Wesleyan Metliodist lueeting- 
house, a neat market-house, and a dispcaisary. A branch canal i*uiih 
from tho town to Cl rand Canal, and a. considerable trade is carried 
on by it in csorn lUnJ butter. There are a brewery, a distillery, a flour- 
mill, anil a BiiuH-mill. I’ctty sessions are held monthly. Jilnncgad 
is a miirket- uud post-town at the junction of the roads Ironi Athlone 
and Calway to Duhlin, about 12 miles E. from Mullingar: population, 
4)81. There aro a inuderii built church, a Roimiu Catholic chapel, a 
dispriisary, and a Kaiioiiul sebool. Kinuegad lias some trade, purbi- 
culaily in clioese ; and the miirkel hikI an iiiinuai fair arc well supplied 
with agricultural produce. Moaic-arGrvmtyuv. is u market- and post- 
town on the road to Athlone, from which it lies 10 miles E. : popula- 
tion, 1070. Tlio town consists alino.'^t entirely of one street, and is a 
neat and clcau-lookiug place. There aix; a church ; a Roman (Juiholic 
clmpcl and cunveiit; jilaces of worship for Wesleyan Metliodists, 
BaptLts, uud Quakers \ a neat court-linnse ; a disjienbaiy ; and a bride- 
well. The trade of tlio place is con.sidorablp. The market is important 
for oats ; tliere are four yearly fairs. The quarter sessions for one 
division of the county are held here, and also potty sessions fortnightly 
for the disii’ict. AJiilfi/aruham, a villagi; and ])Ost-towu, about 0 miles 
N.W. from Mullingar : population, 211. Petty sessions are held 
monthly, and tliere are four yearly fairs. The picturesque ruins of a 
Frauoiticau abbey, Ibundod in 1230, were formerly objects of much 
interest, but their ell'ect has been marred by a portion having been 
rudely covered in to form a chui>e1 for some Frnucihcan friars settled 
in tho vicinity. Itathowcn is a post-town, 1 3 miles W. fram Mullingar, 
on the Sligo road : j>opulatiou, 337. it is a decaying place, but it 
contains u cfiurch, a Roinau Catholic chapel, a court-house, a Bcliool, 
luid a police barrack. Jbtty sessions are held hero monthly, and two 
fairs yearly. TyrrdVa Pasa is a market- and jiost-towii on the road to 
Athlone, about 5 nul^ s E. from Kilbcggau : iiopulation, 520. It is a 
clean and well-built, little town, with a handsome modern church, a 
Wesleyan Methodist cbaxicl, a school-house, a dispensary, and a savings 
bank ; and has two yearly fairs fur cattle. Just outside of the village 
are the remains of an old castle. The town has taken its name from 
n neighbouring i>a.ss, formerly guarded by the castle just mentioned, 
where tbe English wore defeated during Tyrone’s rebellion by a party 
of Irish, wlio wei-e commanded by on English x>urtisan of the name of 
Tyrrell. 

Westmeath returns to tho Iuix)erial Furliamout two members for 
tho county at large aiul one for tlie borough of Athlone. It i.4 in the 
Home circuit. Tiie assizes are held at Mullingar, where are tlie county 
jail and the county infirmary. Quarter sessions ore held there, and 
at Moate and Custletowudelviu, in which 4.owus there arc bridewells. 
I^k:tty sessions are lield in 10 places. There is a fever hospital at 
Castle Poilurdi and there are 18 disponsarioB in tho county. Tho 


District Lunatic Asylum, to which the county is entitled to send 48 
patients, is at klaiybornugh, in Queen’s County. A savings bank 13 
at Castle Pollard, and loau^fuuds ai'o at Caatletowndelviu, Killucan 
Mayue, Moate, Mullingar, Portneshangan, and St. Mary’s (Athlone)! 
Tbe union workhouses are at Athlone, Oastletowndelvin, and Mullingar! 
Tho county is within the military district of Dublin. There i^ a 
barrack station at Mullingar. The stafi' of the county militia U 
sbitioned at Moortown. The iiolice force, consisting of 290 men uud 
oihoerB, is distributed over seven districts, comprising 48 stations, oi' 
which Mulling.ir is head-quarters. In September, 3 852, there wero 
105 National schools in operation, attended by 5033 male and 5001 
female children. 

Jfhtory and A nliquities. — This county was included in the kingdom 
of Meath, of whicli it formed tho we.stcrn division. In common with 
tho rest of that kingdom it suffered severely both froiri the ravage-e 
of the Danes and from civil dissoDBious, and was included iu the 
county palatine of Meath, granted by Henry 11. of England to Jlugh 
de Lacy, one of the Anglo-Norman baron.s who assisted in the 
reduction of tho county. It was the scene of frequent hostilities fur 
several centuries between the native Irish, who were not entirely 
exxielled or sulxlued, and tho English. Westmeath was separabrcl 
from Meath or Eastmeatli in the 34Ui of Henry VIII.; at its fir^i 
acpai'uliou it included Longford, which was not dctaclied from it. :iim] 
formed into a Be})araie county until tho roign of Elizabeth. 

County, which was jwrtly taken from W^estmeatli, had been fiirmotl 
into a county in 1557, in the 5th of Philqi and Mary. 

Many vestiges of antiquity arc scattered tliroiigh the coii?i1.,j. 
There arc numerous ruins of ancient castles, including some pi’cuU^l 
by the De Lucys. Soiinagh Castle, one of those, Btands on the vi i g-. 
of a small but x>h'turoHque lake. Of monastic buildings there :i:t 
sevend ruins; and some cluirehcs, form«*rly conventual, arc btill nivil 
for divine worshii> by (^atliolic.-i or iVotestants. 

WESTMORLAND, a nortIuTU county of England, bounded N, mu) 
N.W. by Ciiiiibei-land, S. and S.W. by Lanca'^hirc, S. S.E., E., an;! 
N.I'). by Yorkshire, and for a short distance N.h). by the county <•! 
Durham. It lies between fi-L' 10' and .04"* 42' N. lat., 2 ' 0' and 3' lO' 
W. long. Tlic foi'm of the enmity is irregular : the gi‘eatc.st diinciiHioTi 
orhnigtli is from nortU-nortJi-cast to south-soutli-west, si little uioj-.- 
than 41 TJiile.t : tlie greatest bresidth, moasiired at right angles to tlie, 
length, is about 32 miles. Tlut siresi of the comity is 758 squai''. 
miles; the po|iulation iu 1841 was 50,451 ; in LS51 it was 53,287. 

f/ •#/«////.■- -Wes tijiorhind is wholly mouiiliiiiiou.s. ']'h«; 
eiistcn'ii hide is travorBod by tlie great PenniiK} Chain, and th«? woBti-rn 
side and the contro arc occufih d by the monntaiiis of the Cuinhi'i;iii 
group, which arc se}}arated 11*001 the; Pennine Chain by the valh^y c!' 
tho Eden. 

The principal ridge of tlio Poiinino Ciiaiii entera tho county acrev., 
its northern luirdcr just to tho south of Cross holl, and extends acro.-.i 
Milburu Forest to the border of Yorkshire : it thou turns sontli-.soiiiii- 
wesi, and runs, above Kiriiy^ Stojihon, to the liead of the valley ofth = 
Eden. On the west side of this ridge tho mountains have a steep an.! 
almost prooix*itoiis descent into tiie valley of the .Edoii ; on the e.isL 
they extend a considerable distance, far beyond the buuudarios oi' 
Westmorland, Hubsidiiig more gradually into the wide valltiy or jiLii i 
of the Toos, which oeeupies the south-east of the county ef Durl.'suii 
and the north of Yorkshire, On t 'loh side of Ihts ridge niiiii'-ruii 
transverse valleys are drained by small stivanis : ilume on the v, e =!■ 
side fulling into tlie Eden; iiio.se on the eu.st foi'ining the uji^r waiL'r.3 
of the Tees, the Swale, and the Urc or Yore. The )>riiicipal iijoiii!- 
toins of the Peuniiic Chain in Westmorland, from north to houLIi, si i: 
Dun Fell, Dufton Fell, Eagles' (Jiiair, Scordale Head, W'arcoj) Fell, 
Middle Fell, Musgrave Fell, and IlLdlieck Fell, all north of the depri'^i- 
sion through which the river Below xiasses. Souili of that dcxircs-siou 
is a nuiiiber of summits grou]icd together, and forming tlie district 
of Arkeugarth Forest, of which the Niue Suiudards (2130 feel, high', 
Dowphin Seat, Brownbor Fell, uinl Hugh’s Se.it, the la^t on the boi\icr 
of Westmorland and Yorkshire, arc among tho jn-ineixial. 

The princix>al ridge of the (hinibriau JMountains reuehes tho bonier 
of the county on the wo.st side near Helvellyn (3055 feet high), which 
is just within the border of Cumberland, and runs south-east to Kirk- 
stone Fell, at tiie head of tho valley drained by tho Culdrill, or Cold- 
rill, otherwise tho IIart.sox> Beck, which flows into Ullcs water : from 
Kirkstone Fell it runs east by south, to tlie head of the valley of tlio 
Eden, on the ciasteru side of the county ; by which valley, hero very 
nan'ow, it is srxmnited from the Pennine Cliaiii. The ridge aliout 
midway between Kirkstone Fell and tho valley of tlio Edtui is divided 
into two xiaris by a dox)rcBBii.ni through which tlio Luuc 
Among tho x>riiiuipul inouutaius along tlio ridge uro Grisodalo Brow 
(988 feet high), ainl Dow Crags, between Hclvollyn and Kirkstone 
Fell; High-stio -t and Harter Fell, near the head of Kontmore ; and 
Birkbeck Fells and Hausc Hill, near the head of Borrowdulo. 

On tlio north side a princixial branch is thrown oil from tho inaiu 
ridgo at High-.str4!et, u short distance oust of Kirkstone Fell, of w'hieli 
branch Dod Hill, Phice Ahlsay Pike, Kidsty Pike, tho peaks iu 
Martindalo Forest, and Swartli Fell aro summits. This branch oxtcncls 
nearly to tho bank of the Eauiout, a X’rincipal fooder of tho Eden, 
opxiosite Penrith. Ullortwater Lake, the ux)x>er x^art of which belongs 
wholly to Wostmorlaud, wldlo its lower part is on tho border of 
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Cumberland and Westmorland, ia about 7 miles long, with an averng:* 
breadth of half a mile. Tho upper part of the lake is in the valley 
of Vatterdale, into which open other dales or valleys, including Qlen- 
(.oiu, (Ronridden, Grisedale, and Docpdal«% which are formed by the 
Hliort branches thrown off towards the lake by the semicircle of 
niouiitains which hero surrounds it. Martindalo opens at its nortlicrn 
end upon the south-east side of Ulleswatcr; it lies between the hills 
of Mnrtiiidale Foi'eat on tho east, and n detached mountain or hill on 
the west. Those dales are watered by mountain streams flowing into 
IJllrt'^water, from the lower extremity of which tho Earnout flows. 

From the main ridge near Uirkbeck Fells an important branch is 
thrown (»ff in a north-east direction ; but between this and tho branch 
r'dgo, which has been described as parting from tho main ridge at 
High -street, are two shorter branches separated from tlie High-street 
branch by tlie valley of Mardale, from each other by the valley of 
Sw in dale, and from tho Birkbeck Fells branch by tho valley of Wet 
Slcddale. 

1'h>* bnuich from tho principal ridge of the mountains at Birkbeck 
is known in the part nearest the ritlge as Shap Fell. It extends 
northward in several ridges, separated by intervouing vales. Knipe 
Senr. nnd the hills of fcsliap Moor, Newby High Moor, Ravensworth 
r.iid Mcabuni Moors, and Colby Common, nil belong to this branch. 
Tho intervening valleys have a general direction north and south, and 
llic wiitora which drain them unite to form a stream which joins the 
lOilen botwecui Kirkby Thore and "J'emjihs Sowerby. 

TIu! bi'aiidn-s from the main ridge on the south bide extend on the 
wc.-^tcni sitle of the county a very short <liHf.iLncc from tho main riilge, 
.jnlviding in tin; valley of Grnsmoro, by which they are separated 
iVi.iu i\. dctacliod groiij) of the (hiinbrhin Mountains, which occupies 
ihc WLsiern extremity of the county. Numerous branuh ridges and 
rTiv.ijirt of hills extend ill various diivetions, including many forests, 
'.■1! ■, and crags, He[»anitcd }.»y valli^ys, drained by numerous sUtiams, 
:;;n! pri'sentiiig varieties of pietnre-;( 2 iie scftuory, 

'T.'ic westtsni cxtreniity of tin* eonuty is occupied by part of nnoth^'i* 
/iMiip of the Cumbrian ATonntaiiis divided into two parts by tho valley 
■.i.‘ t ircat lisiiigdale, Langdsile IMUc^s, Silver How, and Loiighrigg Fell are 

twi-cn Gr iamcrc and Great Latigdalf ; aiul How Fell (‘ihll foot high), 
(.M tin* border of Westmorlainl and Cniuberland, anil Wrey Nose, or 
l\’rMn»'-'e, ft»rm the w'c’sterii f enninatioii of the valli ys of Great and 
bi'tl;- Langdale, ■whicli are pcparatcd from each oilier l»y a ridge 
d Liiigniire. Tlit- two lakes of Grasmere and llydal AVater form 
tin* Itotli.iy, Avhieh flows into the Windermetre. 

(h ()l(»gii;i'.lly Hie county niny bo regarded as consisting of three 
part'’. idiste rocks of t.I.e (./iinibriun Montitaiii group form the 

;l:vd part or division; the formations the great carlioniforouM and 
7 ).''nnlaiii linn*.;t'ni(j Kories of the* north of bhigiand, of which forina- 
li « the ronuiijo tdiaiii fornif; the wcf tcrn outcrop, constiiiite the 
. ccoiid part or division ; and the new rc. d-siindstono of tho Valley of 
dn* J'ldei) thu third. 

If a line be *liMwn in a soiith-oapterly direction from tho foot of 
l-ilcswatcr, passing !t litth* to the sonfli-west of Shap and Orton, 
io'd Iheiicii to Jlavcn.dorudalc, at tliat plr.co bending to thc5 south 
til! it re.K:ln\s the b(»rder of the county at ilie point where the road 
rmiu Sedb'‘rgli to Kirkby S*-cplicii enters it; and if aiiutli'.-r line be 
vlrnwn iii*!iiJy at light angles to the former, commencing at Shap 
.v‘. 11:4. by the eoutli sidi? of AVanlale drags, end crossing the 

Vrdlry nf I iOijg .SN'ddale lit the liandet of Little London, tho Valley 
«'f I\eiil4kjre near tljc Jlall, and the Valley of Trout beck a little above 
'ri‘\vn 1 lead, and thence, skirting tins soiiLherii flank of NVaiwfell, to 
I'od A\yke, in-ar the iiortli-west augle of Windermere, the whole 
-'•luity will be divided into three irregnlnr and unequal districts, each 
mrrked by prculifir geological features. AYe shall consider them in 
Uic following order : — 

1- The gi'tseii -slate and porpli^'ry of the norlh-wosterii district. 

2. The upper slates of tho south-east. 

o. Tho carboniferous rocks of the north-east, and tho new red- 
.^alldstolle of Ihi? basin of the Eden. 

J. (j}rt:cn-f<tfife anti Pin'jthifry. — This, the middle term of the series 
into which the (himliri;iii slates have been divided, and overlying the 
lowert nieinbcr of that series in the adjoining csMinty (the Skiddaw 
.‘ late f)f Sedgwick), occupies the whole of tho north-western portion of 
the county, and is bouiuh'd on the south by the raiigo of a series of 
overlying beds of calcareous slatc.s (C'oiiiston limestone, &c.), aud on 
tin* north-tN'i-it by the carboiiiferonH rock-s. It comrirelmnda two dis- 
tinct e-las.’<<es of rocks, igneous and aqueous, yot so blended aud intcr- 
jt'ctod, that they must be coiiMdered as thu illects of two dislinet 
eiiiMcs .acting together and continued during a leuglhcnod geological 
J>eriod. ^flie igneous rocks include aliiio.st every variety of fflstone 
and fol stone-porphyry, oceasioiially passing into grccusioiie: they more 
rai*i!ly put on a columnar form like that of basalt. The aqueous rucks j 
are eumpusedof quartz in an extremely fuio state of couiiiiiniition, and j 
obtain their typical colour from earthy chlorite chirived from tho ; 
iMiituuic silts. All these roedis have in a greater or les-s clegi*«*o a slaty ' 
structure, and from them the tinest rooliiig-slates are quarried. The 
rocks of this divi.^oti rise into the highest and most rugged ]»ciik3 of 
the whole lake district, coiistitutiug the iiiiiin ridge of the mouutaius 
West of liigh-stroct, tliosc between Grasmere and Great Laugdale, &c. 
Tho prevailing strike of the rocks is iioi*th-east, and thc^y dip at a high 


angle to the south-east. Garnets are fouiu? in some abundance in tho 
breociated rocks of this divL^ion, and agates and other minerals occur 
in tho cellular Plutonic silts. N«> ovganiu romaiii.<i have been discovered 
in any part of tho group. Metallio veins occur in sonic places ; amongst 
others, a leatl-inine is worked south-west of UUeHwat.cr. 

2. Upper Slafee of the Sortth-Eaetem />{a^i'ick---This formation is 
divided by Professor Sedgwiok into three ill-defined groups : 1, the 
fossiliferous rocks south of Keudkl and of Kirkby Moor ; 2, a lower 
group, like the former in lithological structure, but with a moi'c 
decided slaty im^iress and fewer traces of fossils ; 3, a complicated 
group of calcareous slates, alternating with liard coarse siliocoiis beds, 
aiiil several bands of flne roofing-sUtes, all resting on tlm fossiiifenius 
limestone of Coniston. Mr. D. Sha^e also sepamtns this division of 
tho slate rocks into three groups (' Proceedings of Geological Society,” 
London, 1843), and seeks to identify them with tho ilireo principal 
groups of Sir B. I. Murchisou’s Silurian system ; and his division has 
been followed by subsequent writers. Mr. Sharpe's division will be 
found ill tho following descending order on making a traverse from 
the south-east to the north-west ; as, for instance, fraiii Kirkby Lons- 
dale, where the uppermost bods underlie tho old re<l-saiidHtoue, to the 
Coniston limostono abuvo Low AVood, at the howl of Windermere. 
First, the Upper Ludlow rucks, occupying tho greater part of tho 
district between the lower parts of tho Kent aud Luno, succeeded by 
a band of Lower Ludlow rocks ; next, a serie.^ of uiifoS'iilirenHis beds 
(of considerable tiiicknuHs when expanded in the district of Furness), 
which are provisionally named AViudorinere rocks, and are the assuined 
equivalents of ilie Weulock formation ; and, lastly, a series of slates 
(Kirkby Irehth), gray slaty grits, blue fliig.stoneK, and Coniston lime- 
stone— the four last being tho supposed equivalents of tho Caradoo 
Haiiflstoiie. 

The Coniston limestone forms a ivell-doniiod though irregular base 
to this diviHioii of the slates on tlio nortli-wusb (this boiitidary being 
rudely marked by the line wo supposed to btt drawn from Slia]) Wells 
to Wimluriiicre Head). On the soiitli and south-east it is bounded by 
Morocumbo Bay and the carboniferous rocks, luul it extends eastward 
as far as tlie border of the county, except whei*o it ia ovcrlaifl by the 
carboiiirurouB series of Yorkshire. The rocks on the east bank of tho 
Lunc arc BC]>aratf d from those on tho west bank by mi enorinmiH fault, 
which rangi.'.s in the direction of that river. Midilluton and the other 
fells on the eastern side of the Lunc arc composed of tlio bods of tlio 
mitldlo groiqi of this division. ”rhu rocks to the oast of Kendal, and 
those which break out beneath tho wo.stem c.Hc:irpmcnt of the car- 
boniferous limestone of UiKlerbarrow Scar, abound with Upper Si lurisui 
fossils, aud tlie Coniston limostono is charged witli Lower Silurian 
crustaciMin shells and corals. Tho midrllo term is unfortunately with- 
out orgauic remains, and in the absence of separating calciircous bauds 
(Aymestry and AA'culock limostonus), Professor Sedgwick’s roooni- 
intiiidatioii to separate the whole upper division of the KlatU'i of AVest- 
moi'iand into two groiqis, an upper and a Imvcr, seems to bo as yot 
the safest plan. These uppermost slates arc harder than those of tho 
lo\vc.st series, and give to the mountains binned of them a moro 
angular and picturesque outline and nigged suiTaeo ; but th(»y do not 
in those respects equal the middle series .of slate rocks, which form 
mountains of grtjater elevation and more pictaro.^quB cliartacter. Tho 
mountains formed by the uj)periiio.sit slates rarely have a height of 
l(MM) feet, being iiifenor not only to the luiddie shito moniitaiiiK 
(llolvellyii, Laugdale Pik«'S, &c.), but also to tha liinostone mount-iiim 
of the Pennine chniii. Valnablu flagst.incs are olitaiiicd from tlicso 
rocks ill iniiuy jilaces, .mtl copper is found in souiu pai’ts of tlitsm. 

3. Carboniferous JRocL% Ac. — Tho inspection of any aixmrate geolo- 
giciil map of tho lake clistriet will at once point to tin? fact that a 
mantle of carbonifri'cins rocks has at one period contInuou.sIy ox tended 
round tho wdiolc of tlie (Jiiiiibrian slato.^. On tho north-east of tho 
lino wo have sii])iiosed to bo draivn from tho foot of U lies water to 
Raveiistonedalc, the belt of carboniferou.H rocks is still unbroken, and 
resist hig on thu slates. 

Tho mountain limestone occupies all tho county north-east of thu 
line of junction except the valley of the lOdcu, which is chiefly occupied 
by the new red-sandstone ; a small district botvvwn Appleby and Shap, 
where the lime.stono is covered by tho coal-uieasurc.’i ; and a portion of 
tho county oast of tho upper valley of tho .bMcti, whore, tho liniestoiio 
is coveml by tlio millstouo-grit and shale. The mountain limestono 
forms thu mas.s of the Penuino chain, attaining in Gross Fi-ll, wiiieh is 
in Guniborlaiid, but close upon the border of Westiriorljiinl, a lioiglit 
of 2 'jOJ ffct. The formations of the mouiiiaiii limestone olvorvcil in 
this county are aiiiniig the lowest in the Hi*ries. Among thum ocmira 
a stniuni of whin, or basalt, (50 feet thit-k. (An the steep wmsterii 
cscarpintMit of thu Pcimiriu chain tho snbjac. nt beds of old rod-saiid- 
Rtouc appuar, and even the slato nicks beiivatii the old re<l-s imlstoue. 
There is .a remarkable cavern in tho nimiutalii iiiiir*stono at Diiuall, 
five iiiilus from Dnflon ; mid Lhoro ar.; several h-ad-iniiies near Dufcoii, 
whore antimouiated loa<l-ore, lead-oro with Hiie.h a Hiiptn'sibiindancu of 
..ul]}hiir as to take fire and burn on bi iiig hol«l in tho flame of a 
caudlj, and small quantities of malachite, are obtaim d. Beautiful 
speciuions of flus-furri, or arragoiiitu, of snow-white colour and B.itiii- 
liko lustre, and witherite, of clove-brown colour and ntriatud texture, 
have been found in Duftou muio. Thore ore coppcr-minos near Orton 
and Kirkby ^Stephen. 
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Tho mountain limestone Las been Bald to rest comtnouly on tliu 
Blatee^ On tho western escarpment however of tlie I’onniue Chain, 
from QroBB Fell, 15 miles southward, to Higheup, near Murton, the 
old Md^sandstone or conglomeratePdntervoncs, liaying a dip conform- 
able to that of the limestone. It is observed also in tlio valley of the 
Luue near Orton, and lower down near Kirkby Lonsdale, end in the 
valley of the Mint and several other places near Kendal. It appears 
here ill its common form of a coanfe pudding-stone. The subjacent 
^ate, which is co-oxtensive witli tho old red-sjmdatonc, iortns a kind 
of broken under-terrace along the escarpment, and is bounded on its 
west side by a narrow and irregular but nearly parallel line of greon- 
Btone. This small slate and graenstouo district is distinguished by 
three lofty conical summits or piKes; ‘Knock Pike, tho most northerly, 
is chiefly coTiijiosod of greenstone; Dufton Pike, near Knock Pike, 
contains both greenstone and slate ; and Murton Pike, the southern- 
most and the loftiest, appears to be almost entirely composed of slate. 
Imperfect roofing-slate is dug on Langdou Moor, near Murton Pike, 
and at Middle Rig ; and slate-pencils are obtained in several ijlaces. 
Coal js not very abundant, arid is seldom worked. 

Tho millstone-grit is found only on the eastorii border of the county, 
covering the mountain limestone, and forming the summit of Brownbor 
Fell, Nino Standards, and Hanging Stones, in Arkengarih Forest, in 
tho Pennine Chain, in tho east side of tho valley of tho Fidon near its 
head ; and of Wild-Boar Fell, on the w'est side of the same valley, ni 
the eastern end of the niuiii ridgo of the Cumbrian Moiititains. In 
tho coal-measures which rest on tlie mountain limestone between 
Appleby and Shap there are several coal pits. 

On the southern side of tlio county tho carboniferous limestone 
appears broken up by enormous faults into detached portions with 
wide valleys between them ; one large mass, with several outliors, 
commences about two miles north of Kondal, and extends as fur south 
as the shores of Morocambo Bay, resting on the Silurian rocks, with 
the interposition here and there ^ the old rod-sandstouo (Pluingarths, 
Laverock Bridge, &c.) ; opiiosite to its long Bouth-western escarpment 
of Underbarrow Scar is another mass of limestone (Whitbarrow). 
The limestono at Kendal i-* extensively quarried for building purposes, 
and many of the beds polish into beautiful marble, which is in great 
<lemaud for omameiitiii ^lurposcs. Another mass of limestone of some 
extent lies to the south-vrost of Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Tho now rcd-snndstoue is the most recent formation of this county, 
and fills all the lower ])art of the basin of the Kden, from nosu* Brough 
to the shores of the Solway Frith. It usually appears here as a strong 
thick-bedded sandstone, and is much used as a buildiiig-stoiic. It 
rests upon tho carbon iftsrous rocks on its soutli-westcru side, and, 
spreading wide on both sides of the Eden, abuts against the upraised 
terrace of Cross Fell elevated by tlio great * Pennine fault.’ Gypsum 
is obtained in many parts of the soliforous district in Westmorland. 

J’roofs of igneous action are abundant in many parts of this county, 
porjihyritic dykes being found in various jiarls ; there are five which 
may be observed not very far distant from tlio Shap Gninite in Wet 
Steddale, in the valley above High Barrow Brirlgc, on the crest of tho 
bill from that place to SShap, and in tw'o places faitlier north luid near 
the roadside. But the well-known •Sliafi Fell red ])orpliyritic granite 
forms the largest portion oT «?mi>ted rc)ck in the county. It rises at 
the base of tlie u)iper divison of tho slates, and appears to liavo cut 
oil' the C^oniston limestone for some distance; altering, tilting olT at 
high angles, and indurating all the lufighbouring rocks. The boulders 
from tliis granite are easily rocoguised, and arc found to have travelled 
in one direction as fur us tlu; Yorkshire coast. 'J'hcy are seen resting 
at tho height of scverul hundred feci above the level of tho }daiii of 
Eden, against the sleep siiles of tho great ridge of Croiss Fell, and 
they have tnividied down the valloy of the Kent to Morceumbe Bay. 
U’ho mode of their transport, wiiotlicr by water, or by ice, or by iec 
floating in water, is yci an unsolved iiroblem in geological dynamics ; 
but what is called the glacinl tlieory is that which is now most 
generally received by the best geologists. 

JFydrography and Vomniunicaiionft . — The Pennine chain of moun- 
tains separates the waters which flow into the Irish Bea from those 
which flow into the German Ocean. Westmorland is chiefly on the 
‘ivestem side, but a small portion is on the eastern side of the ridge, 
and in ibis some of the upper waters of the Tees have their source. 
Tho 2'eea itself rises just beyond the northern border at the foot of 
Cross Fell, but its cuursc as far as the full ut Cauldron Snout is on the 
border of Westmorland. On tho western side of the Pennine Chain 
the county is divided by^ the principal ridge of the Cumbrian Chain 
into two basins — tlie ba.sin of the Eden on tho north, and the basin of 
Morecauibe Bay on tho south, draincil by the Kent, tho Lune, sitid 
other streams, which flow iuto that mstuary. The Eiim rises on the 
border of Westmorland and Yorkshire, on the side of Hugh's Seat, 
one of the mountains of the Penuino Chain. It passcH Kirkby 
Stt.'phen and Appleby, and shortly afterwards quits the county for 
Canib'Tland. Its course in Westmorland is 30 milt s, no* part of 
which is navigable. It has niiiiierous affluents, among which may be 
named the Beelah or Belay, tho Helbeck, the Troutbeck, and tho 
Crowduxulale on the right bank, and the Leeth and the Earnout on 
tho left bank. All tho larger afilueuts of tho Eden which join it on 
the Ifft bank rise on the northern sloxie of the Cumbrian xidge. 

TheXuno, the Kent, tho Winster, and the Leven drain the basin of 


Morccambe Bay. The Lune rises on tho northern side of the Cum- 
brian ridge. It passes Orton and Kirkby Lonsdale, a little below 
which it passes into Lancasliira No part of its course of 27 miles in 
Westmorland is navigable. The Kent rises at the foot of High-street, 
in the Cumbrian ridge, and after receiving the Sprint and the Biinnis- 
dale, or Mintbeck, it flows into Morecambe Bay, along with the small 
rivers Pool and Beelo, or Betha, which there join it. Its whole course 
of 23 miles belongs to Westmorland : it is not navigable. The 
Wimterf also called tlie Pool, rises in We.stinorland, and flows south 
10 miles, along the border of Westmorland and of Furness in 
Lancashire, into Morecambe Bay. Tho Leven, which flows out of 
Windermere, belongs to Lancashire ; but the Rothay, or RwUehttck, 
which drains the valloy of Grasmere, the stroams which drain the 
valleys of Great and Little Langdale, and the Troutbeck, which all 
flow into Windermere, and may be regarded as the upper waters of 
the Leven, belong to AVestmorland. Elterwatcr, Grasmere, liydal 
Water, and some other small lakes, or tarns, are connected with tlie 
streams which flow into Windermere. Windermere belongs by its 
position rather to Lamcasutre, under which county it has been de- 
cribed ; hut tho fisheries (which comprise all the lake) are held uiuIct 
the barony of Kondal by tho payment of certain lord's rents, and they 
aro also rated and pay to the relief of the poor in Westmorland. 

Fur economical or commercial piirposes the rivers and lakes of West- 
morland are of little importance ; but in combination with the rugged 
mountaiuB and the secluded valleys amid which they aro found, they 
give to the county a high degree of picturosipie beauty. ** Tho forui» 
of thu moun tains," says A^'o^ds worth, in his ‘ Scenery of the Lakes,' 
“are endlessly di versified, sweeping cosily or boldly in SLinjdo iuajo.s1y, 
abrupt and precipitous, or soft and elegant. in magnitude and 
grandeur they are individually inferior to the most celebrated of ihos(> 
in some other parts of the island ; but in the coxnbiuntious which they 
make, towering above each other, or lifting thomselves in ridgos like 
the waves of a tumultuous sea, and in tho beauty and variety of tlieir 
surfaces and colours, they are surpassed by none." The mouiitaiuH 
are generally covered with turf, rouilered rich and groeii by the mois- 
ture of the climate ; forming in some places on unbroken extent of 
pasturage, in others laid ])artially hare by torrents and burstings of 
water from tho mountains in heavy rains. Wood is not abiiiKluiit ; 
the want of timber-trees is particularly felt, but coppices aro toler- 
ably numerous. The trees arc chiefly oak, ash, birch, and a few 
with underwood of hazel, holly, and wliiie and black tborits. Bcotcli 
firs, beeclies, larches, and limes have been introduced of late years. 
Fern is comirionly found on the mouxitams ; heath and furze aiv 
only occasionally found. 

TJie valleys arc for tho most part winding, and in many the wiuil- 
ings are abrupt and intricate; the bottom of tho valleys is inosi 
coiuuionly formed by a coriqsii'ativcly spacious geuLly-decliniug 
level as tiie surface of a lake, except where broken by rocks and liilis 
that rise up like so many islands from the plain. 

n'he small size of tho lakes is favourable to tbe pi'oduciioii of 
varied lanflsca])es, and tboir boundary-lines aro citlier gi-acel‘ully or 
boldly indented ; in some parts rugged steeps, admitting of no culti- 
vation, descend into tho water ; ill others, gently sloping lawns and 
rich woods or fiat and fertile meadows strolch bctwofii the margin oi 
the lake and the mountains. The margin of the lakes is gem^raliy 
lined either with a lino bluish gravel thrown up by the water, oi 
with patches of I'euds and bulrushes ; while the surface is varicgnti'il 
by plots of watci'-lilics. The disproportionate length of some of tin; 
lakes would, by making their appeiii'uiico approximate to tiiat of a 
river, injure their cliax'actcristic bcaut}^. were not this cilect prevented, 
cHpeciidly in Ulleswater aud Haweswatcr, by the winding slnijic of 
the lakes, which prevents their whole extent from being seen at once. 
The islands are neither numerous nor very beautiful. 'J'he watt i* is 
rcmai'kably pure and crystalline. Wliat are locally termed tai'iis an' 
small lakes, belonging mo.stly to small valleys or circular reces.si'.-<, 
liigh up among the mountains. Lough rigg Tarn, near the junction 
of the valleys of Groat and Jjiltle Langdale, is one of tbe most beauti 
ful. The inouulaiu tarns arc diflicult of access, and xiaked, desolate, 
and gloomy, but impi’esaivo from these very characteristics. 

Thu streams of Westmorland are rather largo brooks than rivers, 
with a very limpid water, allowing their rocky or gravelly beds to b ‘ 
seen to a great depth. Tho number of torrents and smaller brooks, 
with their waterfalls aud waterbreoks or rapids, is very great, ^'ho 
wide ODstuai'y of the Kent presouts at low water a vast expanse oi 
sands. 

The lakes and tarns abound with various species of fi.<ih, as trout, 
eel, bass, perch, tench, roach, pike, char, and others. Bea-fish arc also 
abundant on the shore of Morecambe Bay. 

AV'estniorlaud has only one canal, the Lancaster Canal, which coni' 
mences on the east of Kemlal, at a height of 114!,' feet above the level 
of tbe seal and riixis southward witli some bends by Bui'toii-iu-Kendal 
to Lancaster and Preston in LaiicuHiiire. About 12 miles of the cau:il 
are in Westmorland. 

The principal coach-roads in tho county arc tho main road froin 
Ijancaster to Carlisle and Glasgow ; and the road (formerly a mail- 
rood) through Stamfonl, Newark, Doncaster, aud Uretabridge, to Cai- 
IMe and Glasgow. The Carlisle road enters the county on the soutii 
side, at Borton-in-Kendal, 11 miles from Lancaster, and runs north- 
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ward by Kendal, Shap, and Brougham, to Penrith ; before reaching 
the laBt-montionod town it croaaea the Kamont into Ciiinbcrland. 
lloads lead from Kondol aouth-westward to Ulveratone and Dolton-iu- 
FurnesH ; westward to Bowiiess and across Wiudennero by the ferry 
to Hawkshoad, and Coniston-Wator in Furness, and to Egremoiit and 
Whitohaven in Cumberland ; north-westward by Amblesido to Kes- 
wick, C^ockermouth, and Workington in Cutuberlaiid ; noi-th-castward 
by Orton to Appleby, with a branch road to Kirkby Stephen and 
trough ; eastward to Sodborgh, Hawes, Askrigg, and Riohmoiid, all 
in Yorkshire, with a branch from Sedbergh to Kirkby Stephen, and 
Bouth-eastws^ by Elirkby Lonsdale to Settle, Skipton, Otley, and 
Leeds. 

Tlie Preston, Lancaster, and Carlisle railway enters Westmorland 
near Burton, and proceeds in a generally northern direction to Kendal, 
whera it turns north-west for a few miles to Bank Mills, whence it 
again proceeds northward till it quits the county ut Penrith. Its 
Iriiigth in Westmorland is about 41 miles. The Windermere railway 
quits the above at Kcudal, and runs iu a north-westward direction, 
j n.j miles, to Bowness on Windermere. 

OliniutVt SoUf ii<79'ica^<ure.—Although this county, from its mouii- 
t liiious nature, is more interesting in a picturesque than in an agricul- 
tural point of view, it conLiins some very fertile valleys, iu which thei'o 
aiti many well-cultivated farms. The climate is mild and moist iu 
the valleys; the high hills condense the clouds which come over the 
Atlantic, and cause frequent and aliundaut mins, which keep the 
pastil I'cs gn^eii, but are nut so favourable to the rijicniug of the corn. 
j\hicli snow often accumulates iu winter. 

Tha soil iu the valleys is mostly a dry gravelly mould, com]iosGd of 
(lid'orefit earths washed down from the hills, and formiug a soil well 
iittt‘d for the cultivation of turnips, of which great crops lire raised 
on some well ■maniiged farms. Towards the cast and north of the 
CiUmty the soil is more inclined to clay ; and, unless this bo well 
(Iraiiicil, the land is too wet, iu spring and autumn, to admit of clean 
and careful cultivation. Wlierevcr the water iins no sudicicut outlet, 
liasins of peat turc fiumed. 

'i'here wore formerly a great many small proprietors in Westmor- 
land who were called ‘Statesmen/ that is, ‘ Estatesmon* — men who 
hi'ld land tif their own, either ns frreliold, or by a ciistomai'}’ tenure, 
somewhat rcsetnbliiig copyhold, under Rome greavt latullord. With the 
exception of a line or horiol on the death of a tennut or on alienation, 
they were held IVee. The jiroju-ictors of these very small farms werti 
an independent set of men, who worked hard and lived frugally. Thej^ 
often joined the trailo of weaver to that of farmer, and thus their 
whole time was usefully cm]»lo 3 ’ed. The increase of wealth and coiise- 
ijut:iit luxury gradually led I # a greater exi»ense of living than the 
sijiail farms, imperfectly cultivated, could su]iport; and these small 
proprietors giMdually ilecrcascd, tlieir fiu'ins being absorbed into the 
greater <?stateH which surrounded them. The larger farms are now 
usually let on lease for various terms. 1)1' late years considerable im- 
provemeiit has taken place in the cultivation of the county. Draining 
the heavy lands has boon mucli attended to; manuring is better imdei’- 
htood ; more ciu'eriil rotations of crops have been introduced ; and 
better implements of liusbaudry employed; but much yet remains to 
hi* aecomplislied. 

From Kirkby' .Stephen to Brough and Apjdcby and thence to Tem]de 
Sowerby the soil is a deep sand, which the moisture of the climate of 
Westmorland renders more compact on ciiUivaiion, Turnips and 
potatoes grow well lierc, when plenty of manure in pul on. Near 
Ki‘U(hil a great breadth of potatoes is planted for the supply not only 
of the i]iini<;diate neigbourliood, but also of tiic adjiicent counties, many 
tliousaiid loads boiiig aiimially sent into Tiaii crush ire and Yorkshire. 

(Jrass-laiid being abundant and the climate favourable to pastures, 
a great ]iortioii of the soil is devoted to the maiiiteiiaucc of cattle. 
Uood meadows let at a high rent, and are caixifuily iiiaiiured. (ireat 
tu’ops of hiiy are made in favourable years, and, as those who kt:op 
horses generally hire a meadow to make hay of, it is seldom sold in 
till! dry state. Young cattle are kept on inferior lands in summer, 
and have hay and straw in winter, with turnips where these are 
raiscil : a few are fattc^d ut three years old, but most of thorn are sold 
to gniziers iu Yorkshire and Lancashire. Scotch cattle are purchased 
iu Septombor, at the great fair at Brough-hill, held in tlial mouth : 
ilicy are wintered in coarse pasturtis and occasionally iu strsiw-yards ; 
the next year they arc put on the best gi'OBS and are lit for the butcher 
in October. A few horses 111*0 rcai'cd, but not to any extent. Tlie 
sLeeii are of a hardy kind, fit for tlio mountain-pastures ; they arc 
brought down to the valleys at the approach of winter and kept iu 
the inclosed grounds till April. The fattening of hogs and the curing 
of bacon and liams are well understood iu Westmorland, and many 
barns are sent to other parts of the country. The breed is not large. 
The hogs are not made so fat as they are iu some places ; the ham.s 
arc more delicate, and aiH) very well cured and smoked. They iiiv 
often sold as York hams, whereas the latter are much larger ainl fatter, 
the Yorkshire breed of hogs being largo and fattening very readily. 

The plantations ai*e extensive in most ftarts of the county ; they 
are chiefly of oak, ash, elm, boeeb, sycamoi'e, Scotch fir and larch, 
which last thrive best. Many ornamented cottages and villas have 
been built on the borders of the several lakes ; and men of talent, 
roputatioui and wealth, have tidLen then* temporary and some their 
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permanent abode thei'c. This has tended to improve the immediate 
neighbourhood more rapidly than would otherwise have been the case. 

Divuiona, Towna^ (t*c. — Tkio county is divided iuto two baronies 

the barony of Kendal, which appqj||i*B to have been anciently a.pArt of 
Lancashire, and comprehended, so late as the time of Henry VI1£.| 

several places now in Liuicaahiro ; and the barony of Westmorhiud 

sometimes called the barony of Appleby, sometimes the bottom of 
Weatmorhuid — which now compoeheiids some places formerly included 
ill the barony of Kendal. There is some diversity iu the cuaioiiia of 
inheritance iu the two baroiiios of. Kendal and Westriiorhuid : iu other 
respects the division into baronies is little used. The usual divisioii 
is into four wards : — East W'ard, north-cast; Kendal ward, south-west; 
liousdalo ward, south-east ; ^ard, north-west. The town of 

Kondal is included in Kendal ward. Kendal and Lonsdale wards are 
in the barony of Kondal ; the East and West wards iu the barony of 
Westmorland. 

Westmorland has no city; it contains the county- town of Appleby, 
the parliamentary borough of Ki:ni>al, and the market-towns of Amble- 
side, Bruuuei, Bukton- in -Kendal, Kirkby Lonsdale, Kirkby Stephen, 
Miluthorpe, Orton, Ravenstoiieiliile, and Shap. The places printed in 
small capi tills are noticed under their respective titles ; the others are 
noticed hero : — 

Amblcaide is a small market-town, 14 miles N.W. from Kcudal : popu- 
lation of the cbapelry lol)*2 iu liSol, Auibleside lies iu a beautiful 
valley near tlio upper cud of Wiridermeiv, and uu tliu left bank of the 
little river Ilothay. The streets are partially paved. Tim chapol is a 
plain but commodious mid substantial otlifico, rebuilt iu 1812. There 
are an ludopcxidciit clmpcl ; a Free Gr.ammar school ; National, British, 
and Infant schools ; and a savings bank. Arnljleside is a place of consi- 
derable resort for visitors to the lakes of CumberliLiid and Westmor- 
land. The market, which is chiedy fc»r provisions, is on Wednesday ; 
fairs aro held on the Wednesday in Whitsun week; October lyth, tlie 
principal one, called the tip (that is, tup) fair ; and October 2i>th for 
cattle. Slate quai'rics are iu the vicinity. A county court is iield in 
the town. 

Kirkby Lonadale (that is, a church-town in the dale or valley of Lon 
or Luiic) is on the right bank of the Luue, 15.'^ miles N.E. from 
Lancaster, and 1 1 i miles S. W. from Kendal. The population of tho 
township iu 1851 was 1875. ^'ho market-place is in the centre of the 
town ; the Htrects are lighted, but not paved. 'J'he houses are w'cll- 
! built of freestone and ronfed ivitU slate, Tho church is 120 feet long 
I and 102 iVot. broad, and is divided into fijur aisles or portions by three 
j rows of pillars; it lias a Hijuare tower OS feet high, with a peal of six 
bells. The Wesleyan Aleth odists, Iu(lo))ondeiitH, and Sundi:maiiuiii.s 
have places of Avorship. There are a I«'rec Grammar school, National 
and Infant schools, suid a savings bank. At Oastortoii arc a Clergy 
Daughtisr.s’ school, a I'reparatory Clergy Diiughters* school, and a 
Servants' school. Sumo of the females employ theiuHelves iu knitting 
stockings. The market, is on Thursday ; and fairs for cattle arc hold 
ou Holy Thursday, the tiiird Thursday’' after October 5tb, and December 
21st. A ccuiiity court, a court loot, aud petty sessioua arc held iu the 
town. 

Kirkby SltiJicn^ 11 miles S.E. from Appleby, on the left bonk of the 
Eden : population of tho towiiblii)> loiVJ iii 1S51. The church L; .a 
I large fiiiciout building with a Hfpiarc tower. Tho Wcsle^wi Method- 
! ists and JiidepeiHleiits have ]fhices of worship. An emhiwmeiit 
provides for the Bupj»orl of a Grammar .school, an liospital for twelve 
aged aud infirm nun and as many women, and four jirepanitory 
schools. There is a modorii iuai'ket-liou.sc. In the vicinity arc copper- 
and lead luiims, slate quarries and coal-pits. Upon thtj ImIoii arc corn-, 
AVOolleii-, aud saw-mills. Tins iiiaikiit is on Monday for corn and 
provisions ; fairs or great markets for cattle and sheep are held five 
times ill tiie year. 

M Unlhurpc, or Milltharpv, population l.'iS I, is Rituated near the loft 
bank of tin* a?.sLiiary of the Kent, 7 miles S. from Kendal. The prin- 
cipal street runs from cast to AVcRt, neail^y parallel to tho little river 
Beds, over wliicdi is .n. bridges of one areli. 111 the town are chapels 
for Episcopalians aii<l Imlcpeiidents, and a National school. Milii- 
thorpo is a member of the ]>ort of Lan raster; small vessels by the 
help of the tide get up the river to the town. There arc a corn-mill 
aud a paper-mill ; some twine and sacking arc made. The market i.s 
ou Friday, aud there arc fsiirs for cattle and sheep on May 11th aud 
October 17tli. 

Orton (anciently Scar Overton), 14 miles N.N.W. from Kendal : 
population of the pari.di 1458. Tho church is an aticiont building 
with a low embattled tower. There are a CJniTiiuiar scliuol, and a 
branch savings bank. The market is held on Friday ; l-drs are held 
four times in the year. Tho romaius of a beacon, and ot 1111 old fort 
or oiicarnpiueul., a largo tumulus, and some other antiquities are iu 
tho neighbourhood. 

KavousUmcdalc, 5 miles S.W. from Kirkby Stcidien, population of 
tho parish 9311, is situated in a iiioinitaiiioiis district near the con- 
lluenco of Scaiidale-Bock and (^jld-Beck. Thcn^ are a apacious church, 
places of worship for W«*-sleyaii and Primitivo Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Quakers; and a Grammar school. A small market is 
held ou Thursilay; fairs arc held four times in the year. Many of 
tho inhabitants ore engaged in knitting. Stone quarries are iu tho 
neighbourhood. 
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!<hap (ttnciently Hop or ITeppe), 15 miles N. by W. from Kendal: 
]iopulatioU| 1 009. There was anciently in this parish a PrcJtuoustpa- 
teiiHian abbey, founded originally at Prcston-iii-Kcndul {now Preston 
Patrick), by Thomas, son of Gospatrio or Coapatric, in the reign of 
Henry II.; it was removed in tlio lifetime of its founder to the 
secluded valley of Wet Sluddale, in the parish of Shap, watered by 
one of the streams that form the liowihcr. Some pictui-esque ruins 
of this abbey still renmin on the west bank of tlie stream. The tower 
and some fragments of the chancel of the conventual church, which 
was very spacious, remain, as well sis the foimdiitious of the cloisters 
and the ofHces. Tlie pariah chui-ch is on the east side of the town, 
and p 4 itainH some ancient ]>nrts amid many alterations. Faim for 
cattle and pcsdlory arc* held on May 4th and September 28th. There arc 
limestone and !^l:ite ijuarrics. Near Shap is a prehistoric stone cirolb. ^ 

The lull owing bto tho moru impoi-taut villages; the popuhition 
that of 18.51 : — 

J^Gwncss, population of tho township of Undertnilbcck, in which 
PtowiioHH is situated, 1421, is built on the left bank of Windermere, 
about 5 miles S. by E. from Aiublesido. Tho Windermere railway 
torininatea at Bowncss. The village, which is beautifully situated, is 
much frequented by lake tourists. It is the chief boating station on 
the lake, and tlie h<*ad-<niartei'B of the annual Wiiidcriiiero regattas. 
The iiarish church of ‘Windermere, which stands in the village, has 
some interesting architectural features. ^J'hero is a h^*ee Grammar 
school. A small ciistoiiiary market for meat and vcgctsihles is hchl 
on W’‘odneKday. Some boat-building is carried on. IhifUm, j»opu- 
hition of the township 488, is situated at the f(n»t of Dufton hVlls, 

4 miles from Apjihshy. Besides the church, which was rebuilt in 
1T75, llit'i’e are placrs of worship for AVesloyan and Primitive Method- 
ists, and n Free Grammar schonl. Many of the inhabitants arc 
employed in lead-mines. (Jramar, population of tho townsliip 44.5, 
htaiirls in a picturesque situation at tlie head of Grasmere Lake, and 
ill tho midst of very fine .scenery. The church is smalL 'Jlie place is 
a favourite summer resort. A sheep hiir is held on the first Tnesday 
in September. JJofme, pojuil.'ition of tlio township 1154, lies between 
the J’rcBton and Carlisle railway (which has a station here) and the 
JiiineiiHUr and Kendal Canal, 2 miles N. fj-oin Burton-iu-Keudal. The 
district church, which is in the early English style, was ercidied in 
1889. Tiierc is a M.aliunal school. A fiax- and linen-mill is in tho 
village. ICiihhi/ T/tnrc\ population of the township 412, is situated at 
the confluence of tlio 'J'routbi'ck ivith tlie Edoii, 5 miles N.N.W. from 
Appleby. Besides the cliureli there arc chapels for AV'esleyan Moihod- 
ists mid Independents in tho village, A great portion of tho village 
has been built out of tho ruins of tlie Ttoman Btation kiiow’n ns AVlielp 
Castle. Lfthf/cMc, poimlatioii of the chapolry 580, is about /> mih'S 
W. from Amblfsidc. Tlio vilhigo of Tiangdalo is of little importance, 
tho liouscs being scattered in a straggling manner along the picturesque 
dale from which it receives it.s iianio. The dale is very narrow, and 
llio mountains at tho head of it, the Langdalc .T*ikes, 2400f(‘ct high, 
are not only loftj', hut of remarkably liold and rugged character. 
Tho bcimcry of Langdalc is among tho most striking in the Lake 
tlbirict. Two celebrated waterfalls, Skelwitli and Col with forces, iums 
in the vicinity. Besides tho chapel there is a ])arocbial school. Fjowf/u r, 
population of the ^larisli 491, is about 4 miles S. from Penrith. Tlni 
place is only noto-wortby on account of Lowthcr Castle, the magni- 
iicfiit scat of tlie Earl of l.onsilalo. Tho man^'ioll was erected in J8J() 
from the designs of Bobert Kniirkc. It is a castellated editicc, standing 
on an eminence ; the north front is 420 feet hmg. It stands in a park 
of (iOO acres, thn scoucry of which is of the most picturesque cha- 
raclor. Brougham ll.all, tho scat of Lord Brouglmtn, is about 8 milc.s 
N. b^^ E. from Lowthir. //owy Afarfon-t iiopiilation of tho townsliip 
7t»2, is a neat modern vLllagi*, on the riglit haidt of tho Trontbeck, 
•1 miles N. by A^'. frem Ajipleby. Besides the chiircJi, which is a 
spacious ediiico standing i^n the south of the village, thei’e is a 
Dissenting chapel. AiorlautJ, population of tho township 394, is 

5 miles N.W. from Ajiplohy. Tho church is ancient ; the Wesleyan 
Mr.thodLtrt and (junkers have places of worship, and there is a Qi'ani- 
iiiar r chool. (h\ r StaveUff, population of the towmship 732, is 4 4 miles 
N.W. from Kendal, on the W'indennero railway, which has a station 
here, 'fhere are a cliapcl and a Free school. In the village arc turning- 
iiiills, and mills fur spinning woollen and yaim. P(UtcrdaU\ population 
of tho chapclry is picturesquely situated at the head of UJleswater, 
about 9 miles N. from Ainhleside. The chafiol is a Htxiall old building. 
A sheep fair is hold in (Jetober. I'lie strenery of Patterdale and its 
vicinity forms a H])1ondid combination of lakt n and Tiiounioins, and 
the place is a favourite station of tourists. Pouhtj ISridge, at the foot 
of L'lloswater, is another tourists’ stutiou. Tho village is smidl ; the 
population is not given. Ttmplv. i<owcrbi/, population of tho chapolry 
372, is 7 miles N.K.AV^. from Appleby, near the right bank of tho 
Eden, which is here crossed by a Imndsome stone hridgo erected in 
1748. The chapel is modern. There is a tanyard, and a good deal 
of trade is cari-ied on. Fairs for cattle and sheep are hold on the last 
Tlinrsdays in February, March, and October, and the second "J’hurstlay 
in May. In the neighbourhood arc many good reBidcucc.s. Warcop, 
]>oj)ulatiou of the parish 740, is on the right bonk of the Kdeii, 3 miles 
AV. by N. from Brougli. The church is ancient; there are a AA^osleyan 
Mcihudist cliapel and a National school. In tho village is an ancient 
manorial cross. Lead-mines arc in the parish. 


WESTMORLAND. 


JHvUioTM for EcclesijoBtical^ Legal, and Parliamentary Par^maen,-^ 
W^estmorland ia divided between the dioceaoa of Carlisle and Chester ; 
the East and AATest wards, constituting the ancient barony of AVest- 
morland, are in the archdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle ; Kendal and 
Lonsdale wards are in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Chester. The number of parishes in the oounty is only 32 ; but aa 
many of tho parishes, from their groat extenl^ which averages inoro 
than 15,000 acres, or nearly 24 square miles each, and rises in some 
instances (Kirkby Stiqiheii and Kirkby Tionsdale) to above 30,0()() 
acres), and in one instance (Koudul) to near 70,009 acres, have buim 
divided into chapeh’ics, the number of occlesiustical chaises is much 
greater. By the Poor-Law Couimissionei's the oounty is divided .into 
three Poor-Law Unions : — East Ward, Kendal, and West Ward. These 
unions include 110 iiarishes and townships, with an area of 487,507 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 58, 3S7i The county is included in 
tho northcni circuit. The assizes are held at Appleby, ^ The quarter 
seHsions for the county are held at Appleby, and by adjournment at 
KeudaL County courts are held at Aiublesido, Appleby, Kciidal, and 
Kirkby Tjousdale. A county jail and house of corractiou is at Applob}^ 
and a county house of correotiou at Kendal. Before the piassiiig of the 
Reform Act four members were returned to paiiiamont from the 
county of Wostmorlaud, namely, two for tho county itself, and two 
for tho borough of Appleby. By the Reform Act Appleby was dis- 
franchised, and Kendal made a parliamentary borough, to return one 
member. 

JliiUonf and ATUiquities , — In the earliest historical period tliis counly 
appears to have been included in tho extensive territory ol' tho 
ISril^antes ; and upon the subjugation of South Britain by the Romnn. , 
iL was comprohonded in tho province of Maxima CicsarienBi;^. 

A Roman road ran through tho county nearly in tho line of the oM 
mail-road by Greta Bridge to Carlisle. At Brougham it crossoil tiic 
Eamont j]itf> Cuinherland. Botwcou Brough and Kirkby Thore it is 
.six yards wide, and on lovcl ground i.s formed of tlirco layers ('f stoiit- 
of tlie aggregate thickness of a yaril, tlic lowest hiyor being the Jargurtt. 
In other places it was somotimeH made of gravel i>r of flint. A ro.i i 
called the Maiden Way branched oil' from this at Kirkby Thore and 
ran northward over the moor.s to Caervonm, oii« c»f the sl,at.i<»n.? on 
the Roman Wall in Northumbcrhuid. An ancient camp, or fori, an 
oblong qnfulraiigle of irregular form, stands on the line ol' the Konnui 
Way (which passers through tho camp) east of Staiunioor, and on tin* 
bonier of Vorkshiro and Wcstinorlnnd, jiarfc of tho camp being in 
each comity. The fragment of Re-Cross, or Uen‘-l.'ross, the aneieid 
boundary-mark of the Scottish princi]>ality of Cumberland, and now 
of AVesttuorhmd and Vorkshiro, stand.M inside tlie canq). A uquarr 
stone fort, culled Maiden (Jastle, dcfeudcil by two mnqiai't.s, an innri' 
one of stone with a small ditrli, and an outer one of earth with a 
ditch, Htaiicls on the line of tho road, about two miles west of L!:t 
camp jurjt noticed. 

The Antonhiu Btation or toam A'^crtci’ic is gcneitilly fixed at Brough, 
and Brovauacic at Kirkby 8'hore, to the south-east of whicli villagi.*, 
on Speedy Moor, are the romaius of a canqi or fort called \Vi]4.ip 
Cii-stle, at the place seemingly whrro the Maiden AV'ny divergeil IVoiii 
tho principal Roman road. Tho Brocavmn of Autoiiinu.s is fixed at. 
Bronghaiii. Of bcvej'al other stations the sit<*H have not. been didLiiit eJy 
ascertained. A number of Roman inscriptions have bcx'ii found in 
AVe.stmoriand, several of which ar*i given in Horsley’s ‘ Britiiunit*. 
Ruinaiia.’ 

There are several camps and earthen forts in difforent places, tliougli 
it is doubtful to wliat ])eriud some of thcoi are to be rcfiirrod. 
the south end of Dun Fell, on Milhiirn Foro^t, is a ruiiiid camp or Fort 
HUiTouuded with deep ditches, culled Green Castle. An altar, witli 
the inscription *dku uilyamu,' was found hero. There are HcVLivd 
iqipcai'cUices of camps and roufls on th'3 waste ground of Milhurii Forest. 
At the end of Vauwathwood, on the west bank of the Lowther, oiqio- 
sitc Lowther Hall, is another round fort called CaRtlcsti'nds ; am.! nt 
the south end of Eamont Bridge is a circular inclosure, formed by a 
lofty eiubaiikincnt with a ditch iiiHido ; it is known as Arthur’s Round 
Tabic. At Saylo Bottom near Great Asby are a uumber of barrow.*^, 
with a deep troiicb and a brfvvstwork on two sides of thegrourivl which 
tliey occujiy ; and at Saudlbrd, between Wurcop niid Aj>pleby, near 
the line of the Roman road, are some more barrows, two small caiiip.^, 
and the ruins of a small round fort, tho walls of wliich ara of imuicusi^* 
thickness, and built with red stone strongly cemented with lime and 
sand. 

Thore are some monuments of tho proliiatoric period. Near Arthur’ 
Round Table was found in 1800, under an artificial hillock, a complete 
circle of stones incloBing an area nine feet in diameter, and having in 
tho centre a slab of stone supported on blocks or pillars of tho same 
material. May borough Castle, in the same ucighboiirliootl, i.s a cireidar 
incloBiire of loose stouos, having an entrance on tho east. On the waste 
near Holton, between tho rivers Ijowthcr and Eamont, is a remarkable 
upright stono called Hclton-Copstoiio ; and about a tiuarter of a mile 
to the north of it is a circle of stones, 10 yards in diani- ter, called th<» 
iJraids* Cross. Another circle, 21 yards in dianieler, culled the Cock- 
Stones, stands at tho bead of EHerbeck, in tho noighbourbood of 
Ulleswater ; and there is a largo cairn on the descent from the moor 
towards Pooley, at tho lower end of Ulleswater. On Lowther Scar i-^ 
a circle 70 feet in diameter, formed of largo etoues ; and near Shap 
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nra the remains of two converging lines of Luge stones of unhewn 
granite, called Carl Lofts. In Gunnerkild Bottom, near Shap, is n 
cirale of stones culled the Druids’ Temple, but which was uuixuestiou- 
ably used for a buiying-plaoo. 

Westmorland was probably conquered by the Angles of Noi'thumbria 
under Kcgfrid, who took Bovoml districts between the Kibble and 
(7artuicl and Carlisle from the Cumbrian Britons, about A.D. 68.'!. It 
became part of the kingdom of Northumbria, of which it shared the 
fate. The county is mentioned only once in the Saxou CUironiole, 
where it is called Westmoringaland. In the later Anglo Saxon and in 
tlio earlier Anglo-Norman period it is said to have been included in 
the kingdom or principality of Cumbria, held by the lieir-preHtimptivo 
(if the crown of Scotland. William the Conqueror erected the baronies 
ol AVestmorland and Kendal. Appleby Castle was taken by William 
of Scotland and the town destroyed in 1173, and the town was again 
destroyed by the Soots in the reign of Kichard II. 

The castles of ArriiKity, KkndaTj, B hough, Biiley, Ilowgill, and 
Bnnighatn, with Shap Abbey, are the principal remains of the build- 
ing's of the middle ages, iiuley, or Bewley Castle, is on the loft bank 
of the Eden below Appleby, and iu a mere ruin, showing little remains 
of its former sti'ongth. Ilowgill Castle, near Milbum, on the tiortherii 
border of the county, is o<:cux>icKl oh a farmdiouse ; some of the walls 
are iiioro than 10 feet thick. Of Brougham Castle there are consider- 
able reiiiaius. The keep is standing, but all the inner apartments are 
ilostroyod, except one vault, the r<n»f of which is formtsd of groined 
arches, supported by an octagonal ]iillar in ilie centre. 

In th(i civil war of Chfirles 1., Appleby Castle was occupied by a 
royalist garrison, but was obliged nt lost to Hurrondcr. One of the 
islands in Windermere was the stronghold of Colonel and MajorPhilip- 
Hun, brothers, royalists. In the rebellion of 1715-4G there was some 
lighting at Kendal (1 4th December, 1745), between the towns]>coplo 
:uul a i)ttrty of the rebels then on their retreat toward Scotland; and 
ii lew days aftr.r there was a rath(*.r seveni skirmish at (.'lifton, on the 
road to reiiritli, between the rear-guard of the insurgents and tlio 
forces of the Duki? of Cumberland. 

Safinficit : lUJvjium Wtn*ship and Lduralioti. — Aceording to the 
j{.'tiiriis of tlio Census for 1851 it appears that there were then in the 
county 1G5 places of worship, <»f which 78 belonged to the Cliurcli of 
Kiiglrtiid, *.2b to Wesleyan Methodists, IG to Primitive Methodists, 13 
b.) Assouiatioii Methodists, 9 to Independents, 4 to Baxitists, 4 to 

linker.'', and to Jioman Cath(.ilic.s. The total number of sittings 
jihA'ided was 37,1 oS, Of Siiiuliiy schools there were 121, of whicdi 71 
wt'i'i! ill coiiiiection with the (Jliurch of Euidaiid. The total iiumlier 
o!' iSuiiday scholars ivas 751li. Of day schools there were 214, of which 
i li» were public soliools with C594 scholars, and 95 were private Beholds 
\vii,li ‘J3S 1 scholars. There were .5 evening scliooLs for adults, with 
1;'7 scholar-s. Of literary and scientific institutes tlioro were 5, with 
318 iiiemlairs, and libraries containing 2545 volumes. 

lianksi . — In 1853 tin? county xiossea.Med two savings banks, 
at Kirkby Lonsdale and Kirkby Stephen. The amount owing to dexm- 
^itors on >kOVcmber 2v)tli 1853 was KJif. 4d. 

\Vl':ST(.).V. LljUCKiJ^GUAMSiiniB ; CuKsiiiuJi; GLoncjESTr.HSiiiiii: ; 
Somi:ils;i';t.siiikt:. I 

A\'l''.S'rPll AT4IA, erected a kingdom by the emperor Napoleon I. on 
ill" loth of November, 1807, consisted of the territories of Bruiiswick- 
WblfenbiLitel and Jli^sse-b’asHcl (with tho cxfiox»tiiiii of Manau and 
Kat/.eiieinbtigeii), the Prussian iiroviuees of Magdebui^ and tho Old 
A! .'irk on the Icfti bank of the Elbe, IfallnTstadt with lluhnsteiii, 
llildesheini wdth Ooslar, Man.^^bjld, Quedliubnrg, Kichsfeld with Tref- 
I’urt, MiihlliauHcii and Nordliauseii, Stolberg-Wernigcrode, J’adorborii, 
AliiKien and llavensberg, the fianovorian provinces of Giittiiigeii, 
Crubciiliageii, and Oanaburg, the i)riiicipality of Corvey, belonging to 
Nassau-Orange, and tho county of llietberg. The area of this new 
kingdom was 14,500 squaro miles, with 1,9 I7,000 iuhabitaiits. Kaiio- 
leeu 1. appointed his youngest brother, Jereiiitj, king, who made 
Cartel his capital. After tho battle of Leipzig, king Jerome leaving 
retired into Prance, tlie Priisalaus returned into Cn isel, and in a few 
days the former governments wore restored in almost tlie whole ol tho 
kingdom. 

AV1?]STPHALTA, a x>rovinco of Prussia, constituted in^ 1815 out of 
tho former duchy of AA^estxihalia and of Hevoral small priuoipidities, is 
situated between 50“ 4S' and 52" 30' N. hit., (»" 25' and 9" 20' E. long, 
its area is 7780 square miles; tlie population iu 1852 iniinbered 
835,841 Catholics, 052,801 Protestants of dilicreiit sects, 15,499 Jews, 
l99 Meuuonites, and 1 Greek; in all 1,501,251 inhabitants. Westphalia 
is bounded N.W. by Holland; N. by Hanover; K. by Hanover, Bruns- 
'viek, and Hesso-Casscl ; S.E. by llesso-Cassel, AValdcck, and Hcssc- 
Darinstttdt ; and S.W. and AV. by Uheuish Pruasia. 

The iiorthoi'u half of the province, north of tho TJppe, belongs to 
the great xilaiu of North eni Germany, and has no mouiitsiius pro]»crly 
sx^oaking, though some low eminences run from tho Egge to the Wescr 
and to tho Porta AVestphalica, and i^aas through tho govermnent ol 
Miiuleii into Osnaburg : tho other half, to the south of the Lipx)e, 
Consists of small chains of mountains and hills, which contain many 
Vidloys. In tho noiiihem half tho soil is in general sandy, with exteii* 
sive heaths and moruases, utid scanty forests ; iu tho suuthoni half the 
Huil is firm and sand is rare : it is not always productive, but tho 
foroats oro very huo. The mountains iu the province are all offsets 


of tho Harz. To these belong 1. The Weser chain. 2. The Toiito- 
butgerwalil, n remarkable diaiii vrUich travei'ses tho province like a wall 
towards tho Netherlands, from the Hhine to the middle of the Ems. 
It has only one opening or break till it comes to Bielefeld. Tlio clmin 
forms the watershed between the Ilhino and the Llppe, and is cuveriul 
with fine forests of oaks, beeches, and other trees. 3. The Suutclgo- 
birge, a beautiful picturosquo chain, which forms a scmieirulc of 45 
miles in diameter, extending from tho neighbourhood of Osnaburg, 
through tho district of Miudon, to the Steinhudor Lake in Lippo- 
Schaumburg. There is a pass through this chain, exactly iu the veiitro, 
about 5 miles l>elnw Miuden, and this is the celebrated Porta AVci^L- 
Xdialico. |\Ve4KR.] 

Tho principal rivers are the AATescr, I he Ems, the Lif»i)o, the liiUir, 
and the V^echta. There are no lakes, but marslioa arc nurnerouH, 
o.speciiilly iu tlio northern xjart : tho x»rinciiial mineral-waters uro thoso 
of Driburg and Scliwolm. 

Tho climate is teraper.ito and healthy : the air is purer, but oolih’-v 
in the southern than in tluj iiurLheru p:irt, wliei'o fogs, caused by ilio 
niarslies, uro frequent. Tiie 'winter is cold and wt't. and the heal iu 
summer is often very great in the Hat exteu^ivo heaths. 

The vegctablo products are, corn of all kinds; j)eaM and bi'aiiH, 
garden vcgotablos, fruit, hemp and llax (which are staple articles), 
Some hofis, and in the mountainous part tlnibin' in xP'cat quant ii.iey. 
The iiiinerals are iltni, cojijier, lead, calamine, marble, slate, frce.d.t»no, 
salt, and coals : there are extensive turf-moors, ’rhe nianulaeturcs arc 
of considerable iiiix)ortaiJCc, ospcchdly those r»f linen, cotton, 'woollen- 
cloth, silk, leather, Jiosiery, find pax>er. 'J’liere are numerous iron-, 
cop]>ei*', and steid-works, and maiiufaetorie.s of all kinds of cutlery, iiikL 
cox^per, briLss, and iron goods. There are also many sugar-refineries, 
brandy- di.stilloricB, and tauuorio.s in the ]iroviiicc. (kitton factories 
have been nicently established at a few places iu tho circle of II agon. 
The trade of tln^ xu’oviiice consists in tlie exportation of its own natural 
productions and manufactures. 

n’he province is divided into three circles — Mi'NSTFj;, MrvDKN, and 
AiiNsniimi, which form subjects of separate arbiele.s. In these articles 
or uiiiier independent heads idl the towns of tho jiroyince are iiuticod, 
Miinstcr is the cax>it:d. The province is traversed by the Cologiie- 
Mindon railway, which connects the Hanoverian and Prussian liucy 
with the Rhine and Belgian i-ailroads. From Hanover lines run to 
Miiiister and to Cassel. 

Tho name Wes^pka/ia was origimilly given to the country in Iho 
north-west of Germany botween tlio AVeser, the Uidne, and the J^ms. 
The country between the VV'eser ami tJio Elb.) waM called (Mphtdia, or 
Kasfpkada ; but this name lias fiiUeii into disuse. The 'whole was 
included in tho great duchy of Saxori}', mid wa.s Bomotimc.s called 
Haueiiiiiid. The archbisho[>s of Cologne Indd a jiortiou of it, wiiich 
constituted tho duchy of AVestphalia from I1V9 till 1892, when the 
duchy w.'is given to lk'«>e-i)armstadt, which eeded it to Prussia in 1815. 

AVestphalia gave uaiiie also to a large circles ol* tho German I'lnpire, 
M'iili an urea of about 27,999 Hquaro mih'.;-*, and coiiixu'cheiidiug the 
bishox^rics of Miinster, Padi-rbogh, Dsiiabiirg, Lirge, and Corvey ; tlio 
ducLics of Jillich, Uleve.M, Berg, and Oldenburg; tlie priiicipalitie.^ of 
Mifiden, Verdeii, and Friesland; tho ooiiiiti(!s of R:iveu.^burg, Mark, 
Hoya, Dicphultz, Schaumburg, Lippe, BcuthcsJxn, Teckleiibiirg, Lingeii, 
SteiJiliirt, Itiotberg; and many ccclesiii.stic;d and tcrrixionil lordshijis. 

AVESTPOKT, county of Mayo, Ireland, a marki't-tovvn, and tJi«' scat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated near the southern extremity of the 
head of Clew Bay, in 53" 48' N. hit., 9" 28' W. long., di.stant 19.,' iniJes 
AA^S-AA^ from Castlebar, 170 miles W. by N. from Jliiblin. 'J’he 
population of the town in 1851 was 4.^1 5, bc.sidt!.s 29: »1 iumate.M of 
tho workhouBO. AA'estport l*ooi'-Law Union comprises 29 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 175,5l.>8 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 
.30,292. The town, 'which owcidi its plan and chief inqiroveiiieuts to 
the first Manxiiw of SJigr>, is well built and regularly laid out. At the 
foot of the Mall, or i>riucM]i!il street, whieh is lined wdtii large and 
handsome lionses, is tho entrance to the beautiful demuHUti and fiue 
mansion of tlie Marquis of iSligo, proprietor of tlie tiAvii. Besides 
tho parish churoh there are cLaiiclsfur Roman Catholics, 1 *ro.sbyteriaiis, 
and Methodists, a cunvenb of tlie Sisters of Mercy, and a Uonuin 
Catholic Free school for boys and girls. The eourt-huuso is a neat 
siibstautlal building, Laving a bridewell coiiiiectcd with it. Tlioro are 
also a inarket'Jioiise, u linen liall, a disxieiisary built and libei-aiJy 
aided by the Marquis of Sligo, military luid constabulary barracks, 
and the Union workhou.se. 'I'liere are various iininiifaeioriea in Hit; 
town, and a weekly market is held on Tliiirsday ror linen, corn, and 
provisions, Tho luirboiir, which is r.t \\v.ifjK/rt a village id M>ut 

a mile west from the town, has a custom-liuUMC .'iiid large boiidiiig 
waroliuuRCB. Tlie x»ort has a coiisideridde Jiolicry and an extensive 
trade. Quarter and petty ses-iions an i a manor court are hold iu the 
town. Fairs are held four tiiiies iu the j oar. 

WETHERAL. [Cu.Mimi:i.Axi).] 

AVKTII EUBY. 1 A^ouKriJU.M:..! 

WETHKRSFI ELI ). ( Essk.v. | 

WETTERN, J. Alv K. t.Swi:i>i:N.] 

WETUMPKA. [Ar.ATiAMA.J 

AVETZLAU, the cliiof town of a circle in tho govornmoiit of Gobi cm; 
iu Rhenish .Prussia, is .situated iu a ruTriiintic country 30 miles E. by N. 
from Coblenz, on tho banks of the Lahu, over which there is a stone 
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bridge, and which is there joined by the Dill and tlie Wotzbach. 
The town ia aurrounded with walla, haa aix gatoa find two suburbs, 
and ia built on tho side of a hill. The cathedral of St Alary ia a 
very apacioua and fino edifice, with 2S idiars ; it is divided bciwoeu 
tho CatholicH and Protestants ; the portal entrance is said to date from 
the 8th century. The Jews havo a syna.i^oguc. Tho town has an 
hospital, a gytnua&iutu, a school of iinlustry, and about 6500 iiihabit- 
anta. The houses are built in tho olthfiishiuned Gorman style. The 
inhabitants havo some niaiiufacturcs of stockings, gloves, and tobacco, 
some tanneries and oil’XnillB, and a trade in iron. Wetsslar was for- 
merly a free imperial city, and, from 1G93 to 180G, the seat of the 
imperial chamber, or supreme court of appeal of tho empire. By tho 
Congress of Vienna it was assigned in 1815 to Prussia. The town 
derives some celebrity also from being tho scone of Gdthe*s * Sorrows 
of Werter.’ The circle of Wetzlar lies on both sides of tho Lahu, and 
is incloHiul by Nassau and ITcsBe'Darinstadt. 

WKXTOliJ), aiiiaritiiiie county in tho province of Leinster, Ireland, 
is bounded N. by the county of Wicklow, I'-, by St. George’s Clianucl, 
S. by the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by the counties of Waterford, 
Kilkenny, and Carlow. It lies between 62^ G' and 52° 48' N. lat., 
G" 8' and 7“ 2' W. long. Its greatest length frtnn iiorbli to south in 
65 miles ; from east to west 34 niiies. Tho area is DUO square miles, 
or 57G,588 acres. The population in 1841 was 202,033; in 1861 it 
was 180,150. 

Coaat-Line , — Owiug to the ]>o&Itiou of AVexford at the south-east 
corner of Ireland, more than half of its boundary is formed by the 
sea. Kilmichaol Point is tliii easternmost point in the county, and tho 
noithom extremity of its coast-line. The wholo lino «if coast from 
Arklow, w’hich lies a little uoith of the iiortht^rn boundary of Wex- 
ford, to AVexford Harbour, presents no opening which can nflPord 
shelter from foul weather, cxcc]>t to small cratt ; and thci dmiger to 
shipping is iucrciased by u range of sand-banks which lie parallel to the 
shore at the distance of a few miles, towurtls tho northern extremity 
of which the Arklow light-ship is stationed. AVexford ITarbour is 
Lirge, and of very in'ogular form ; but the navigation is diingerous, 
and the cutnince is obstructed by a bar. Tho entrance is between the 
extremities of two long narrow satidy peninsulas — the Raven Point on 
tho north and Rosslai'o Point on the south ; and though it is less than 
a mile wide, the harbour almost immediately expands to a whlth of 
mol's than eight miles. The town of W’cxford lies opposite to and 
about four miles from tho entrance of the harbour, which contracts so 
suddenly opposite the town as to be env^sed by a bridge 1571 feet 
long, a portion of tho roadway of which is made moveable, to allow 
the passage of masted vessels into tijo inner portion of tlio harbour, 
which again exteuds, though only for a short ilistance, to the width of 
about two miles. A bank of shifting sand outside the entrance to the 
harbour leaves so little depth of water as to render tho entrance to 
the harbour inconvenient for any vessel above the burden of 200 tons, 
and the navigation of tho interior is both iutricute and shallow. The 
harbour contains a few small but iuhabit.e<l islaiuls. In two of these, 
called Beg Erin (or Litth: Irehiml), and Great Island, there are remains 
of monastic buildings. From Rosslure J\iiut to Grc^cuoro I'oiut, nearly 
7 miles in a south-oasterly direction, the coast forms another bay, 
called Grccuore lUy, aud oj)posite tho ]juiut, about 3 furlongs from 
tho shore, is a detached rock uillcd Carrick Beacon. From this point, 
for rather mure iJiau 5 miles, the coast again ti'cnds a little westward 
ill an irregular line to (^Airusure I’oiut, which forms tlic soutli'eustem 
angle of tiie county and of the whole of Ireland. Opposite to this 
poi'tiou of tho sliore, about 7 miles S.F. from Grocnore Point, is the 
Tuscor rock, the position of which is marked by a revolviikg liglit, and 
by a bell in foggy wcatlier. On tlie sou thorn coast, from Carn.sore 
i’oiut to Crosshirnoguo Point, a distance of between U and JO miles in 
a straight line, is n sliallow bay, into which two consMorablo lakes, 
called l^acly’rt Island Lake and Tacumf?hin T.ukt;, open, the former by 
an artificial comuniiiiuatiun which is cut every thi'oo or four yeaiis 
through the saud-bank wliicli separates it from tho sea ; this lake is 
reiiiurkable for the circumstance that while it receives several smaU 
rivulets it luis no natural outlet. South of Crossfaruogue Point are 
tlie Great and Little Sallee islands, the nearest of which is rsithcr 
more than two miles from the shore. Fi-oin Little Saltco Island, 
which lies nearest to the mainland, a ridge of rocks called St. I’atrick’s 
Bridge, having only frum 7 to lU feet of water at low tide, extends to 
tho adjoining shore, presetiting an exceedingly dangerous obstacle to 
the navigation. Several sniaLl rocky islets occur about this part of 
the coast, and a floating light is stationed a i'ew mites south of Great 
Salteo Island. Along the rainainder of the coast-lino occur a buc- 
cea-^iou of bays, headlands, islands, and small harbours and inlets. 
At Hook Head is a lofty lighthouse with a stationary light, and, us 
the shore is rugged aud dangerous, lights have been }daced at various 
points of the coast. From Templetown Bay, about four miles from 
Hook Head (within NA^aterford Harbour), tlio shore trends towards the 
west for about five miles, to tho wstiiary of ttio Suir. Tho Wexford 
coast of AA’aterford Harbour is indited by iiumeroiis small bays. 

Surface, Hydrography and Communications , — The county of Wex- 
foiNt is in a great measure cut olF from tho rest of Ireland by natural 
boundaries. From tho extremity of its sea-coast in Wateiford 
Harbour, the (estuary of tho Suir and the river IkuTOW, which flows 
into it, form tho boiiiidury of the county for a dLstiiuce in a straight 


line of about 16 miles, to the point of junction of the counties of 
Carlow, AVexford, and Kilkenny. For 12 or 13 miles farther, in ^ 
north-easterly direction, the boundary is pretty distinctly marked by 
the ridge called Blackstairs Alouutaiu (2403 feet), which rises in seveinl 
points along the boundary-line of tho counties of AVexford and Carlow 
to elevations of from 1520 to 2409 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the Mount Leinster ridge, which attains the elevation of 2G10 feet 
Throe remarkable summits upon this ridge of mountains, bctwcc^i 
AA’^exfurd and Carlow, are distinguished as *Tho Leaps of Ossiau’s 
Grayhouuds.’ The small river Clody, which rises on the slope of 
Mount Leinster, forma tho boundary of the county to tho towu of 
Newtownbarry, where, after a rapidly descending course, it falls into 
tho Slanoy. From Newtownbariy the boundary-line runs for a short 
distance up the course of tho Slaney, towards the north-west, after 
which it turns north-east along the tributary river Derry to a ]}oiiit 
H little beyond the jiiuctiou of the counties of Carlow, AVexford, and 
W'icklow. After leaving the course of tho Derry the boundary-line 
turns abruptly soiitli for a short distance, and then, again turning 
north-cast, runs over an elevated ridge which forms the southern 
termination of the moimtaius of AVicklow. Tho last portion of the 
boundary-line is formed by a small stream which falls into tho sea 
near Kiltnichael i’olnt. 

Wexford contains many single hilLs of considerable elevation, among 
whicli are the Forth Aioiintaiiis, a rangti which extends in a soutii- 
westerly direction for five or six miles from the neighbourhood of 
county town. Of tlie detached hills may be noticed Cumaross, 6<i.s 
feet high, and Carrickbyrijo, 7G7 feel, in tho middle of the county, 
Tara Hill, near the northern extremity, and not fur from the con:st, of 
which it forms a striking landniark, 82G feet high ; and tho Laukcii 
Hill, near New Ross, G29 feet high. 

The principal river of tlie county is the Slancy, which enters from 
the county of Carlow a shni’t distance north of Newtownbarry, aud 
flows ill a tolerably direct course post that towu and J'hiuiscortiiy to 
Wexford Harbour. It is navigable for largo boats as far as Eiinii}- 
corihy, to which place the tide flows. On the left bank it I'eccivcs, a 
few miles north of Enniscortby, the river Bann, whicli rises in tlu: 
iiorth-eahteru part of the county, and two or three minor streaiuf^ ; 
and outlie nglit bunk its principal tributaries lire the Urn and ihe 
Boro, both of which descend from the Blackstairs Mountains. Among 
the other streams in the oouhty are the Oweiuivorragh and its tributary 
tho Bauoge, the waters of which enter tho sea north of Ckmrtnwa 
Harbour; the Owcudufif, tho Corock or Coriig, und some other Hinrill 
streams, -which flow Into Bonnow Bay; niid sovernl rivulets whiuli 
empty themselves into tiio hikes on the southern coast. 

The principal communication between Wexford and the interior uf 
Ireland is l»y the rivof'-Barrow, which communicates with tho Gram I 
Canal. The principal roads in tho county are — tho mail-coach road 
from Dublin, which enters the county from Arklow, near its nortliorn 
extremity, and passee.*by Qoroy and Eniiiscurtby, and thence .-dong 
the western side of the Blancy to AVexford ; a pcMt-rood on the castoni 
side of tho iShiney froiu Wexford by way of Ouhirt, wliioli joins tlie 
preceding at Jf'uuiscortby ; a mail road which branches from tiiis 
a little north of Eiinlscorthy, and loaves this county for Carlow a few 
milos north of Newtownbarry ; and tlie mail road acro.ss the comity 
from AVexford to AVatorford by Now Ros.'i ; a road from Euniscorlhy 
to New Russ ; and ii moil rood from New Ross to Fetliard by Arthiir-t- 
town. Thu county is however well supplied witli roads in evi-ry 
direction ; and the harbours of AVatorford and Wexford ufibrd auiiik* 
facilities for coiumuiiication by seiu 

Ueolinjy, tLx \ — The county of AVexford forms part of the clay-slat" 
tract -which extends along the eastern ])orliou of Ireland from tin: 
northern part of AAlcklow to the Atlantic Octniu. Though conKider- 
ably inflected in some of tho southoru of the county, tlio strata 

generally tiiainiaiu, in the northern parts, a tolerably uniform dirrr- 
tion from north-cast to south- west, with a dip to the south-oaMt. Tlio 
cLiy-alate is found in immediate contact with granite, which forms the 
cliiof coiiiX)oiieut of the ranges that separate this county from (Jurluw. 
Thu Forth Mountain consists principally of quartz ruck, with uroa- 
sioiial himiiuo of clay-slate, and tho strata are in some places broken 
by fissures mid veins of quartz, which occasionally show indication--^ 
of tho presence of lead, copper, and iron. Quartz-rr>ck aud clay-slate 
form also the lower grounils in tho vicinity of tho Forth ; and the 
former, which is sometimes iron-shot und of a deop-rcddisli hue, 
extends under aud to tho north of the town of AVexford, and ulr 
considerably to the south of tlio Forth Mountains. Granite appear 
about Carnsore Point, in the .south-east, and at tho Carrickbyrne and 
CamaroBB llills; and blocks of that substance are fouud strewed 
between those mouiitaliis and Banuow, on the south-west. Beds of 
greenstone also occur iu a few places among the clay-slate, which, near 
Enniscortby and in several other places, is much intermixed with 
quartz-rock. The principal ranges of elevated liiml however coiisiA 
of chiy-slatc, aud good slate.^ are quarried near Newtownbarry* and 
in other parts adjacent to the granitic chain. A black and slightly- 
carbonated clay is found near Enuisoortliy, and has been inistakcu 
for coal. That part of the county whioh borders on Waterford Har- 
bour consists prbicipally of chiy-shito iu nearly vertical strata, suj*- 
mounted iu two or throe places with a cax> of saudstoiie. From 
Templetown Hill, near the Hook promontoiy, sucli a ca2> decUin'>'f 
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iiutil it undorlieB a tongue of stratified limestone, which extends to 
the extremity of Hook Point, and is arranged in thin strata dipping 
at an angle of 4^ to 8° towards' the south. This limestone con- 
tains numerous bivalves and coralUtes. The sandstone rucks form 
tlie precipitous coast about Baginbun Point, and appear in several 
detached spots in the county, among which is the inner haven of 
AVexford Harbour. The rugged eminonco called Tara Hill, alluded to 
above, consists of porphyry, with a base of compact felspar, occasion- 
ally passing into homstone with inlaid crystals of glassy felspar. 
Greenstone also appears here occasionally. In addition to the lime- 
stone at Hook Point, some is found a little south of Wexford town, 
i\n<l also at Dunoormuck, about the middle of the southern coast. 
The Saltee Islands are clay-slate surmounted by beds of sandstone. 
Lead has been found and worked at Cairn, or Cairme. Silver was 
formei'ly raised near Clonminos, where there are the remains of an 
ancient mine ; galena has also been found there. Copper-ore exists 
at Kerlogue, near Wexford ; and plumbago and asbestos have been 
recently discovered at Greenfield, near Enuiscorthy. Horns and bones 
of the moose-deer have been discovered in the alluvial districts on 
tho east and south, where marl occurs ; and some years ago a perfect 
fossil specimen of the Cei-vw Mcgticeron^ or gigantic deer of Ireland, 
of extraordinaiy dimensions, was found at Bollyhuskard, near tho Bog 
of itty. 

Clifiiate, Soil-, and Produce . — In climate, those p.arta of Wexford 
which lie open to tho sea are milder in temperature than the adjacent 
counties of CaHow and Kilkenny. Snow seldom remains ou the 
ground in those districts, and agricultural operations may often ho 
curried on without iutf^rruption while lands 10 miles inland arc 
covered with snow or locked up with frost. The southern district is 
exposed to storms in spring and autumn, and to heavy rains iu winter ; 
hut tlie climate is i>eculiarly favourable to the perfection of grain 
crops. 

Ill 1853 there wore in the county under crop 247,510 acres, of 
which 17,014 acres grew wheat, 88,218 acres oats, 49,730 acres barley, 
here, rye, peas, and beans; 25,G03 acres {lotatoes, 15,355 acres 
tiii-uiiw, 6247 acres other green crops, 461 acres flax, and 44,882 acr< » 
were iu meadow in clover. Of plaut^ions, thoro were 21,343 acres 
in 1841, yielding oak, ash, clru, beech, fir^ mixed limber, and fruit. 
Tho stock, on 16,732 holdiugs in 1852, was 124,4 65 horses, 74.80 mules 
uuil a.sses, 78,172 head of cattle, 81,598 8hoqii.4}J,930 pigs, 9346 goats, 
and 331,415 head of poultry. TJio total value nf the stock hero 
enumerated was estimated at 900,072^ 

The manufactures of tho county are of little importance. The 
principal oxti*rual cummorco of the county is iu agricultural produce, 
especially barley, of which gr«^at quantities are jsent to England, Wex- 
ford being tho port through which the trado of Enniscorthy and 
Ciistlcbridgo passes, New Ross also exports tho like produce to a 
considerable extent. Butter is sent through Gorey to Dublin, and 
through Wexford and Waterford to Bristol, Livel'jjool, &c. ; and cattle, 
pigs, and poultry are sent to England by -.steam-boats from the same 
])nrts. 

Tho county belongs to tho fishery districts of Gorey and AVexford, 
which together comprise lOS miles of maritime boundaxy, and in 
1853 had 677 registered fiahing-vesBcls, employing 3233 mouaiidboya 

.IHviitions, Towns, ■tc. — The county is in the diocese of Ferns, with 
a very small part in that of DuVjlin, aud contains 144 parishes. It is 
(liviilecl into nine haronios — Balhigh Keen, Bantry, Bargjr, Forth, J^ofey, 
SiMirawalsh, Shelburne, aud Shelnialievc eant and west. The j.rmcipal 
towns are AA^’iiXFoiiD, Enniscoutiiy, Gouuv, aud New Ross, which are 
noticed under their respective names. ^ ^ j. 

Of the following towns and villages tho population given is that 
of 1851 

Arthnratown, or Kinrfs Bay, is a small port and post-town on the 
left hank of the Nore, where it fulls into AA’^aterford Harbour: popu- 
lation, 309. Thcro are a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a convenient 
pier, ut whioh vessels of 1 00 tons can unload or loud. Ballycanow is 
a post-town about 4 miles S. from Goivy, ou the road to AA oxford 
Bridge, near tho Awin-Baiina River : population, 361. There are an 
ancient church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and two schools. Five fairs 
arc held auiiually, Bannow, population 104, a small post-towu on 
r»aimow Harbour, about 6 miles N.E. from Fcthard across tho harbour, 
contains the ruins of an old church, a dispensary, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and a school. Twt> stations of tho preventive service are in 
the ncighhourhond. It was formerly the site of an ancient boiougii, 
of which scarcely a trace is loft. BridyrMnon is a small post-town 
near Tucumshin Lake, about 10 mile.s S. from AVexfoixl : population, 
244, In it are a small church and a ruined castle ; another ruixied 
ciistlo is about three miles distant. Camuiin is a post-town on the 
Bann, about 7 miles S. W. from Gorey, on the road to EnniHCortliy ; 
population, 713. It contains a Homan (Catholic chapel **■“*! *• dispen- 
sary. Six yearly fairs arc held. Near it is Ciuiiolin Park, the seat of 
the* Knr\ of Moiiiitiiorris. CattUchridyc is a village and post-town at 
tile junction of the Sow with the je.stuary of Wexford Harbour, about 
4 miles N. from Wexford ; population, 473. In it are a Roman Catholic 
chapel and a dispensary. Eight annual fairs nro lield. ^ Clonroche is a 
small thriving post-town about 9 miles S.W. fi*om Enniscorthy : popu- 
lation, 420. It bas a dispensary and a savings bonk, and potty sessions 
are held here monthly. There are eleven yearly fairs, and the town 
axoG. niv. YOL. iv. 


has a couaiilerablo trade. Courtown is a small sea-port and post-town, 
at the head of Courtown, or Kilbride Bay, at the mouth of the Awin- 
Banna River, about 3 miles S.E. from Gorey : population, 259. The 
hamlet of Eiverchapd idmost joins it however, with a population of 
343. The places are neatly built, aud together form a rising town. 
Close to it are tho mansiou aud demesne of the Earl of Courtown, 
aud the church stands iu tlie demesne. Ihincannon is a fishing village 
and post-town on tho east side of AVuterford Harbour, about a mile 
and a half S. from Arthurstown : population, 460. The shore is bore 
flat and shallow, and consequently dangerous, but it is broken by a 
small creek, which, at bigh-water, can be entered by vessels of 100 tons 
burden, and a pier has been built. Near the village is a fort, placed 
on a rocky headland, and within the fort is a lighthouse. The forti- 
fications occupy about 3 acres ; 30 pieces of cannon are mounted on 
tbom, and a garrison is maintained. It was held for James IL, 
and hence he embarked ou his final departure for France. Ferns. 
Ptithard is a small but neat ilshing-port and post-town, situated on a 
small inlet of the sea riiiiiiing up from Bannow Bay, about 16 miles 
S. from New Rosa : popuhitiou, 326. A branch of the coast-guard 
department is stationed hera, and a small trado is carried on from 
the port in tho importation of coal aud timber, and the exportation 
of corn : tUera arc also four cattle fairs held yearly. The harbour 
was coustructed by govommont in 1798. Tho town was incorporated 
by James T., but the corporation is now extinct. It sent two members 
to the Irish rarliarnent. In tho principal street is au ancient church, 
and an Anglo-Norman castle, now adapted as a rcsidoneo. A Roman 
Catholic chapel and a dispensary are in the town. KiUnorevs a fishing 
village and post-towu, having a Hiiiall harbour on the eastern side of 
Ballyleigue Lough, which is separated from the soa by a long sand- 
bank. The fishermen have constructed a pier ft)r the accommodation 
of their cruft, which, in sailing- and rowing-boats, number from 60 to 
70. A Roman Catholic chapid is in tho village, aud there is a coast- 
guard station. Ke^oti^nbarry, a market- and post-town, is situated at 
the confiueuco of the Ciody with tho Slauey, about 22 miles N.W. 
from AVi xfoi-d : population, 1307. Newtowiibarry was formerly called 
Bunclody, from its Kituaiioii at the junction of the Ciody imd Slaney. 
The town forms an irregular square, and a western suburb extends 
into the county of Carlow, with which Newtownbarry is connected by 
a woollen bridge over tlio Cbidy. A stone bridge of seven arches crosses 
the tilauey. The market is well attonded, tiud there are 13 annual 
fairs. The church is a neat structure, with u wpiare tower surmounted 
by a spire, lii tho town is a Imndsome Roman (Jatholio chapel, thi'ee 
public Kclioolfl, a dispcii-sary, a fever hospital, a constabulaiy polico 
force, and a detachment of the revenue jiulico. Petty Bcssicms are 
held monthly. Near the town is a strong chalybeate spring, but it 
has fallen into disuse. Slate of cxeellent qualit}^, building-stone, and 
granite, as well as limestone, and marl for manure, are found in the 
vicinity. Taghnion, a market- and post-town, and, until the Union, a 
parliamontary borough, stands on tho road from Wexford to New 
Ross, about 7 miles AA^. from Wexford : population, 1 082. It ooutains 
a cliuroli, u Roman Catholic cliapol, a fever hospital, a disponsary, a 
sowings bank, and a police barrack, and petty scssious arc held monthly ; 
but it is a poor aud decaying place, though in a rich and fertile 
country, and now chielly owes what trade it has to its market, at 
which butter is sold to a considerable extent, and to its fairs, of whi^ 
it has 19 every year. The place derived its uam«*, wliich was originally 
q^heogh Muuno, or * thoITouso of Muuno,^froiii St. Rfunuo, wlio founded 
au August iuiaii monastery here, iu tho 6th century, to which the origin 

of the town is attributed. . , i. i. 

The county returns four members to the Traponal Parliament— 
for tho county at large, and one for each of the boroughs of A^xfom 
and New Ross. It is in the Leinster circuit. The assizes ara hid d in 
AA^exibrd, whei-e is tho county jail; quarter aeBsions aro held there, 
and at Enniscoi-thy, New Ross, and Gorey, in which throe towns there 
arc bridewells. Petty sessions are held in eleven places. The Distnet 
Lunatic Asylum, to which tho county is entitled to send 44 patients, 
is ill Carlow. The county infirnmry is iu Wexford. The fever hos- 
pitals arc ill Wexford, Arthurstown, Enniscorthy, Gorey, N w Ross, 
Newtownbarry, and Oulart; 28 places have disponssiries. -mero ^ 
savings banks in AVoxford and Gorey; and two loan-funds m Wexford, 
two in Now Ross, and one each in ISoro, Eimiscortby, and ® 

union workhouses nro at AVexford, Enniscorthy, Gorey, and New Ross. 
The county m in tho military district of Kilkenny; tlie hjin-ack-Hta^ons 
are at Werford, Uuiieanuon Kort, aud New IIms. Ihostoff of t^ 
county militia ia stationed at Wexford, which is also 
of the comity police. Tho police force Mn^ts ot 2 j<» intn Md 
officera, distributed over 43 stations, in 7 dwtriete. 

J3f>2, there wei« iu tho comity 117 National schools, atteu o y 
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previous capital, Ferns, they choso that as the ccnti'o of a permanent 
Bettleinent. Wexford is distinguished as containing tho first landing- 
place used by tho English, when, in 1170, or, nct^ording to other 
authorities, 1169, they invaded Ireland under the command of Robert 
Kitz-Stephen. Tho English urniaincnt hindcMl at Rigiiibun, near 
Fethurd, and diortly afterwards attacked tho Danes at Wexford, of 
which place, After a contest of four days, they obtained posBcsslon. 
MacMurroughr then confirmed a grunt which he liod previously made 
of Wexfoni and some adjoining parts to tho English ^venturers, 
whose Bottleuiciit in tho country so alarmed tho other native ]>rinccs, 
that they furmi'd a confederacy for driving out MacMuiTough and his 
English allies. Hut the invaders had obtained too firm a footing to bo 
thus got ri<l of, and their conquests wore soon greatly extended by tho 
prowess of Richard do Clare, sumamed Strongbow, who married Eva, 
tho daughter of MocMurroiigh, after whose death, in 1172, he bocAme 
Lord of Leinster, a title which was confirmed to liim ns a palatinate 
by IJcuiy IT. of England, when he visited Ireland shortly after. 
Wexford was formed into a county by King John in 1210, audit 
formed part of the possessions inherited by William lo Marlsclial 
ibrougb his marriage with the daughter of Stnnigbow, On tho 
cxtiiietioii of tho. male lino his poa-^eKHions were divided among 
liis daughters, nud subsequently uudorwcut frequent changes of 
]>rnprietorship. 

In 1641 the Royal forces, under Ormond, were defeated in on 
attempt upon New Ross in tho early part of the war, and sulisequeutly 
Duucaunou Fort was taken by the Catholics. lu 1649 tho whole 
county w'as reduced to subjeciiou by Croinwiill, who put tho garrison 
of Wexfoid to the sword. This county was the chief seat of the 
rebellion of 1798, and tho scene of many severe conflicts. The 
insurgents possessed themselvos of Enuiscorthy and Wexfoi*d. The 
heiul-quarters of their army wore formed at Vinegar Hill, near Eniiis- 
corthy ; but in their attack on Now Rohm they wore repulsed with 
much loss, and the Royal forces having collected their strengih from 
various (juarters, made a simultaneous attack upon Vinegar Hill, and 
forced the insurgents to retreat. Wexford was afterwsirds retiiken ; 
and thin complete defeat of tho msviu body of tho rebels put an end 
to tho insurrection in this district. 

The county of W*!xford, especially tho soutliom part, abounds with 
antiquith s of Danish, Saxon, and Norman origin, though com^mra- 
tivoly few csiii be iiHsigued to a period prit^r to the arrival of the 
English in tho country. Two tumuli, or raths, roinain in the neigh- 
hourliood of Euiiincnrthy, at Salvllle or Montiibcg, and Donuniore : 
tw*o others, of considerable size, near Duubrody ; and one near New 
Ross. There are remains of monasteries at Wexford, Enuiscorthy, 
St. Joliifs (south of Euniscorthy), Fenis, Duubrody (near tbo cou- 
ilucucc of the Suir and the Run-ow), Ross, and Cloumiues. Of other 
cicclesiasticol edifices, Tiutem Abbey, near tho Ruimow, luis been 
converted into a dwelling; Rallyhack, Camsore, and Clonmoro ai’o 
turned into ])arish churches ; and the ruins of Olascarrig are partly 
used as a farm. There are ruins of an ancient ehapcl, called St. 
Yaugh's, near Camsore. Ruins of castellated buildings are numerous; 
we have mentioned many in our notices of the towns and villages ; 
130 are said to exist in only four of the baronies. Among other 
military remains is Strougbow's fort or camp, near Duncormuck 
Ciuitle, on Ragiiibiiu ITeiid, w'hcre intreuchmeuts are y^i visible. Of 
more recent objects of interest in the county may be mentioned a 
great pile of stones at AVicklow Gap, near its northern extremity, 
marking tbe burisil-place of tbose who fell in a sanguinary conflict 
botwooii tlio iuHurgouts and the Royal troops in 1798. 

AVKXFOKD, the csipitul ol Wexford county, a parliamentary borough, 
a muiiieipal borough, a jiort, a market- and pust-towii, and tbe scat of 
a Poor-Law Union, is situated upon the south -western siiorc of Wex- 
ford Harbour, at the embouchure of the river Slaney, in 20' N. laL, 
C' 27' W. long., about 74 miles S. from Dublin by road, and 30 miles 
E.N.K. from Waterford. The population of the borough in 1831 wiis 
12,471. The borough is governed by 3 aldermen and IS councillors, 
of whom one is mayor ; and returns one member to the Imperial 
l*arliauieut. Wexford Poor-Law Union cumjtriseH 33 electoral divisiom^ 
with an area of 128,801 acres, and a population in 1831 of 32,872. 

Tho town consists chiefly of three nearly parallel streets, of which 
one, culled the CJuay, is a wide terrace, fronting the harbour, while the 
other two run in crooked lines behind it ; and of two wide and well- 
built streets on the west and iiorlh-we.'^ft extremities of the town. 
The town is well provided with water, and is lighted with gas. Towards 
tho centre the Quay is broken by the Crescent, wliich is indented in a 
semicircular form. Nearly opporitc to the Crescent, at sorno distance 
from tho quay-line is a kind of breakwater, culled tho Ikillost-Quay, 
or Bank, formed by the balhist def>u.sited there liy ships which frequent 
the port. The haven contracts abruptly o].>pouito to the northern cud 
of the town ; and at the narrowest point is a Umber bridge, constructed 
in 1793 of American oak, at a cost of 17,000/. by Lemuel Cox, an 
engineer from the United States ; hut it has been rccouHtrucied, and 
now comdsts of two causeways, jir^ctiug 630 feet and 188 feet from 
the north-eustem nud south-wosttTU banks respectively, uuib^d by a 
timber bridge of 783 feet, supported by 23 piers of the same material, 
mid having a drawbridge for the passage of masted vossels into the 
inner haven, which expands considerably a little above the bridge. 
To its entrance into the sea between Rosslare Point and Raveu Pointy 
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the length of the haven is above six miles, at low water leaving an 
expanse of mud, through which the stream winds, and at the mouth 
is a bar which prevents ships of more than 200 tons asoending. The 
control of the harbour is vested in a body of commissioners. 

The town of Wexford was a maiitimo settlement of the Danos, and 
was formerly called Weisford. It was besieged for three days by 
Fiiz-Stephen, soon after ho lauded, and surrendered on condition of 
recognising the sovereignty of Dermod MacMurrough, king of Lein- 
ster. During the contention between tho houses of York and Lancaster 
it was seized by Sir John Butler, brother to the Eoil of Ormond. He 
was soon afterwards defeated by the Earl of Desmond, who, in the 
following year, held a parliament in the town. Wexford was one 
of the first places which fell into tho hands of the insurgents in 1641, 
and formed the port fivira which they received their principal supplies 
from other countries, lu 1649 Cromwell obtoiuod possession of tho 
}dace, and nearly destroyed it, levelling six of the jiarish churches nud 
mining another. After the battle of tho Boyne tho town took part 
with William TIT., and was garrisoned by his troops. A inonunioutul 
obelisk on the Windmill Hill commemorates the death of a Capbiin 
Valloiou In 1793, in a conflict between the military and a party of 
Whiteboys. During the iusuxTection of 1798 the town was evaeuatcid 
V>y the garrison, and the rebels immediately made it their head-quar- 
ters. After the defeat of the insurgeuta at Vinegar Hill the robels fled 
precipitately from the town. There are now only two parish churcheH, 
»St. llierius and 8t. Selsker, both Tnoderti, the former a building 

with a cupola, tlic bitter in tho early English stylo of ai*chitccturi', 
connected by a vcstibulo with the massive square tower and ruined 
walls of St. Selskcr Abbey, founded it is said in 1190, on the site of 
an earlier church built by the Danes, or Ostmen. Some of the eld 
cliurches still present some interesting riiius, iiarticularly that oj' 
iSt. Mary’s. Thcro are three Roman Catholic chapels, one of whicii, 
St. Peter’s, is a handsome Htruclure in the decorated style, with i\ 
large rose window nt the cast end. Tho Priisbytiirianfi, AVosleyau 
Methodists, and Independents have each a iiieetiug-housc. Tlio ])ul)iic 
builtliiigs of the town consist of a neat court-house, a jail, a f ver 
hospiisil, an infirmar 3 ', a house of industry; the buihlings beli>ngiug 
to tho corporatiou ; the ofiices connected with the re.vcnuc ; thi^ bar- 
racks ; tbe Union workhuuso ; and St. IVtci’s College, on SuiiiiufT 
TTill, a magnificent building for Roman Caihullc stiidouts ])ri‘parali>ry 
to their going to Maynooth, and attached to St. Peter's chapel. Thciv 
are also a Diocesan ]Vo^(^HtalJt hchooi, Erasmus Smith’s seliuolsi, 
the Parochial Hclmol of St. I’atrick, the Redmond Female Orph:i!i- 
house, National schools, a savings bank, a mechanics iustitnte, and ;i 
lying-in-hospital. 

! Wexford has a consulcrablo retail Imde ; its markets, twice a weol:, 
and its nine yearly fairs, are well supplied and well altonded. Corn, 
poultry, butter, and fish, particularly oystei-s, are furnished in coii- 
sidcrable quantities, not only for home coti.-.umptioii, but for the. 
English market. Ship-building is carried on. On l)ecieml«ii' 3 bit, 
1834, the liuudier of ves-sels registered as belonging to tho port was — 
2S under 30 tons, 71 above 30 tons, of the aggregate burden of 
tons. The number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at tlie 
port during 1864 were os follows Sailing- vissels, iiivvaiND, 33*, 
tonnage 31,093 ; outwards, 393, tonnage 22,836 : steam-vessels, inwarih:, 
31, tonnage 12,172 ; outw%'irds, 52, tonnage 11,231. 

The assizes for the county arc held in thirf town, as are alscj the 
quarter sessions for the district ; petty se.< 2 sions are held every woi L. 
The staff of tho county militia is stationed in Wexfoni. 

Tho environs of the town, particularly towards the Forth Moun- 
tains, lire ]>ictuivsquo. At Carrig a-Duriion a handsome coluuin was 
eiveted in 1 SI 1 by General B. Clayton to couimemorute tho actioir; 
of tho r>ritisli army in Egypt under Abcrcromby. 

AVEX I ( ). [S wjiiiKN. 1 
I WKYBRTDGE. [SunuKV.] 

AVEYllJLL. [Hampsihiik] 

WEYMOUTH and MF.LCOMBE REGIS, Dorsetshire, form together 
a iiiimicipal and jiarliamcutary boi'ougli, markot-Lowu, and sca-pmt. 
They together also form a part of the Weymouth Poor-Law Union, 
which consists of 1 8 iiorishtis and townships, with an area of 37,282 
acres, and a population in 1831 of 22,017. Thu borough is situati^l 
on the shore of Weyinoutli Buy’, in 50'* 37' N. lat,, 2“ 26' AA^ long., 
distant 8 miles S. from Dorchester, and 128 miles S.W. from Tioudou. 
Tho jiopulallou of tho borough in 1831 was 9438. Tho borough is 
governed by 6 aldermen and 18 cuuueillors, of whom one is moyor; 
aufl returns 2 members to tlie Imperial Parliameiit. Tho living o! 
AVey mouth is a perpetual curacy in tho parish of AVyko Itcgis, that of 
Molcombe Regis is a rectory, iu the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese 
of Balisbury. 

AVeyuioulh and Melcombo Regis were formerly distinct munlcip:fl 
and parliamentary boroughs, but were united in 1371, and AVoymoiitli 
is now tho general name for both places. Weymouth Bay here com- 
municates by an arm of the sea with a small internal bay, about two 
miles long, called the Backwater, which may bo regarded as the 
icstuary of the small river Wey. The harbour is iu the arm of the sea 
which connects the Backwater with AVeyuiouth Bay. AVeymoutU is 
on tho south side of the harbour, and Melcombo Regis on tho north 
side : tbo two towns are coimectod by a handsome stouo bridge. 

Weymouth prox>er is a very ancient place, and was of considerable 
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commorcial impor^co in the 14tU century. It hae now the appear* 
ance of an old fiahing-towi]. Melcombe is aituated on a tongue of land 
between Weymouth Bay and the Backwater, very narrow on the north- 
east, but becoming wider towards the harbour, where the width is 
about a third of a mile. The ground on which it stands is low, a 
considerable part of it having been reclaimed from the Backwater by 
oiubanknient. In front of Weymouth Bay a brood terrace, called the 
Ksplanade, extends nearly a mile, with a gradual slope towards the 
shore ; the ranges of houses which face this Esplanade arc handsome, 
and many of them largo. 

Weymouth was brought into reputo os a biithlng'placo al>out 1763 
by Balph Allen of Bath. The Duke of Gloucester went there in 1 730, 
f.nd liad a house built for his residence. George 111. paid his first 
visit in 1780 ; he had a royal lodge erected, and went there frequently. 
The climate is very mild, VV'eymouth Bay being sheltered to the north 
by surrounding hills, which have a gradual slope to the south towards 
the beach. There are two churches, one of which is in Weymouth ; 
places of worship for AVesh^yuii Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
(Quakers, and Itomou Catholics ; National, British, and Infant schools; 
2111(1 a savings bank. Ship-building and rope-making are carried on. 
The construction of the J*urt1niid breakwater, which will alibrd shelter 
to voBKels entering Weymouth Bay, is being proceeded with, and the 
works ali'eaHy afibrd ni iich of the required ])rotection. 

TJie number and tonnage of vosseis registered as belonging to tho 
port of Weymouth on December 31st 1854 wcwo: — Sailmg-voBscls under 
[lit tons 23, tonnage 705 ; above 50 tons 57, tonnage 6834 ; with 2 
slcaTii-vessols of 63 tons, and 1 of 61 tons. The uuiiibur and tonnage 
of vessels which entered and cleared at the X’ort during ]85‘1 wore — 
inwards, 441 Hailing-vessels, tonnage 31,680; outwards, 113 sailiug- 
voxsoIh, tonnage 0644. 

WlOVllE. [BiiuuTPOiiK.] 

Wl I Al^LODR [ LiNooLNSTrinn.l 

IVl I !•: ATJi N 11 IJ US T, or W 11 ITMTNSTER, Gloucestershire, a village 
iiiid the sent of a Poor-Law Union, in the parLh of Whentenhurat^ is 
situated near tho h-ft bank of the river Severn, in SI"!?' N. lat., 2" 20' 
W’. long., distant 9 miles S.S.W. from Gloucestor, and 110 miles W. 
by S. fn»m London. The iiopulation of the parish in 3851 was 380. 
'riie living is a [lerpetual curacy in tlie arclideacoiiry of Gloucester and 
(lii»cese of Gloucester and Briatol. AVhoatenburst Poor-Law Union 
contains 14 |)ansheH and townships, with an area of 21,471 acres, and 
a pdjmlatiou iii 1851 of 7087. Besides the parkh cliurch there is a 
sciiool .siippoi'Lcd by suL>scrii»tion. 

NVHKA'ri I AMSr lOAD. ( Ui:uTFoiil»siiini:.J 

WMIUKHAM. [l)uuiiA.M.! 

WI i LSSUN DIN K. [Kim'I.a nj)S!U h i:.] 

WillTBUUN. [Dltuiiam.J 

AVIIITBY, Northltidiiig of VorkHliire, a market-toTyn, parliamciitaiy 
borongli and Hca-]>ort, and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of Wliitijy, is situated on both sides tlio river Esk, where it hdls 
iiit«) tlic (*erniaii Ocean, in 54 ' 20' N. lat., O' 35' \V. long., distant 45 
miles N.E. from York, 23«J miles N.N.W. from Loudon byroad, and 
-lii.J miles by the Great Northmi and York and North Midland riiil- 
wjys. The po]iulatioii of tho parliamentary borough in 1851 was 
'J’lie. borough returns one member to tlie Imperial Parliament. 
I'lio living is :i ]icrpciual curacy in the Jirchdeacoiiry of Cloveluiid and 
dioctjso of York. Whitby Poor-Law Union contains 22 parishes and 
iownsbiiJH, with an area of 00,371 acres, and a iioimlatiou in 1851 of 
21,51)2. 

U’he huger and better ]»arL of tho town of Whitby stands on the loft 
bank of tin? ICsk, The two jiarts of the town arc connected by a stone 
bridge of 3 arches, 3 72 I’oet long, with a swivel bridge to admit tho 
pa-^sag.- of vossi.'ls to the inner harbour. The inner harbour is formed 
ill til-.' river, and is capacious and secure, witli dry ducks ior building 
and repairing vessels. The harbour hais 3 0 feet of water in ordinary 
neap-tides, and 15 foot jind upwanls in spring-tides. 'Plie piers which 
protect the harbour run out into tho German Ocean, the westoru x^icr 
for jibout inuo fi-ot, forming a tine promenade ; and two inner piers 
break the force of the waves in Ktorniy weather. At the end ol the 
West j)ier is a liL^ht house. The ground on each side of the river rises 
rapidly, especially on the right or cast side, where the town is coii- 
tiuiLcd southward in a narrow column of houses along the bank ot tho 
river. On tho west side the streets have been carried over tho crown 
of tlic hill. The streets arc w(j11 paved, and are lighted with gas. 

AVhitby jiossesses a town-hall and a custom-house. The batli-house, 
a Bjiacious and clcgaut structure on the quay, coutuius baths, a aub- 
srription library, and tho museum of tho Whitby Litoraiy aud Philo- 
Bojihicul Society, Tbo parish church stands on tho summit of a cliff j 
about 350 feet high, and a flight of 194 sttqiB leads to it from the town 
below. The original structure, which is of Norman date, has been 
Hindi altei'cd aud repaired at various periods. Tho oilier episcopal 
places of worship are — a chaxiel of ease, erected iu 1788 ; and tho 
churches of St. Michael aud St. John tlio Evangelist, both of moricrii j 
erection, and iu the early English stylo. There are chapels ior j 
Wesleyan, l*riniitivo, and A>-ssuciatiou Methodists, ludepcudeiits, j 
United Presbyterians, Quakui*s, Jioinan Catholicn, and Uiiitjudans. I 
There are In the town National, British, and infant schools; a siib- 
Bcrixition libriuy ; a literary and philosophical society, with a uiuseum ; 
the Whitby Institute, with a reading-room; a mechanics institute; 


a news-room; a tempomuce-hall ; a savings bank ; a dispensary; aud a 
seamen a hospitaL The market Is held on Saturday. Fairs are held 
on August 25th and on Martinmas day. A .cheese fair is held in 
October, and a cattle show in August. A county court is held in 
tho town. 

Whitby seems to have aidson originally from tho foundation of an 
abbey by Oswy, king of Northumberland, in a.d. 658 ; but both abbey 
and town were utterly destroyed by the Danes about 867, and lay 
in ruins after the Norman conquest, when tho abbey was rebuilt, and 
the town became a considerable fishing town. The ruins of tho abbey 
aro near tho church, overlooking tho sea at the height of 800 feet. 
Tho beautiful central tower fell in 1830; the existing remains oouBist 
of the ohoir, the north transept (nearly entire),' and part of the west 
front. ^ The town rose into commercial importance towards the end of 
the roi^ of Queen Elizabeth, when the working of the alum-mines in 
tho neighbourhood was greatly extended, the harbour was improved, 
and Bbi|)-building was carried ou. Tho alum formerly exported to the 
continent is now sent chiefly to London and other British jiorts. The 
foreign exports are iuconsideraldo : the chief imports arc timber, and 
hemp and flax from the Baltic, The manufacture of ornaments from 
jet found in tbo cliffs in the neighbourhood of the town ofibrds somo 
employment. 

Whitby is still a very oonsidorablo sea-port. Tho number and ton- 
nage of vessels registered ns belonging to the port ou December Slat, 
1854, were : — Sailing-vesi^els iitider 50 tons .51 , tonnage 1720 ; above 50 
tons 339, tonnago 60,386 : stoam-vessels under 50 tons 4, tonnage 879. 
The number and tonnage of sailing-vosscls which entered and cleared 
at the port during 1 854 were— inwards, 725, tonnage 35,375 ; out- 
wards, 131, tonnage 7862, 

Numoi*ous intoresting fossil remains h.avc been found in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Whitby, many of which aro in the Whitby Museuin. In 
1841 an entire specimen of tho J^lesiosaurua GrandipinnUf 15 feet 6 
I inches long, wa.s found in tln^ lias near Whitby. 

I WHlTCUUKCii, Hampshire, n decayed market-town, muiiicip.a] 
j borough, and tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, iu tho parish of Whit- 
I church, is situated about 5 miles from tbe head of the river Anton or 
! Tost, in SI’' 13' N. lat., I'' 19' W. long., distant 12 niiles S. by W. ii\mi 
! Winchester, and 57 miles W.S.W. from London. The |io])ulation of 
the xtarish in 3 851 was 1911. The living is a vicar:igo in the arch- 
d«Hiconry and diocese of AA'iuehester. Whitchurch I'oor-Law Union 
contains 8 parishes and townships, with an urea of 29,513 acres, and a 
poxmlation iu 1851 of 5619. Friday is tho market-day ; fairs aro held 
ou tho tliird Thursday iu Juno niid October 19th. Paper- and silk- 
mills arc worked by water-power. Tlie church was enlarged in 1846. 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have 
]>laccs of worship. There aro National and Infant schools, and a 
school on tho Glasgow system. 

WHITCHUlM’ll, fcJhropsliirc, a market-town and tho seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, iu tho parish of Whitchurch, is situated iu 52'' 58' N. lat., 
j %'* 40' AY. long., distant 2(» miles N. by E, from Shrewsbury, and 363 
! miles N.AA^. by A\^ from London. I'lie population (»f tho town iu 1851 
I was 3619. 'The living is a rectory iu tlie archdeaconry of Salop aud 
diocese of Lichfield. AYhitchurch Poor-T^uw Union contains 2.5 
I parishes and townships, with an area of 41,008 acres, and a population 
I iu 1851 of 11,370. 

I The town of AA^hitchurch is situated on an acclivity, on tho Miimmit 
! of which is the parish church, a iiaiidsomo Grecian editicc, erected in 
j 1722. Thcro arc also a district church of the Grecian order, criictod 
I iu 1840; chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, liidcfioudontH, niid Baptists; 
a Fi'oe Grammar school; National, BritisLi, and 1 iifaiit schools ; a savings 
bank; and a readiug-rooin. Friday is the markct-iLiy ; four fairs ui'u 
hold ill tho course of the year. 

WIf JTCII UJIUII. [OxFuicD-sinnE.] 

WHITE .SEA, a large gulf of the Arctic Ocean, which enters deeply 
into tiic northern parts of European Jhissia, between 61" 30' and 
68" 30' N. hit. It has nearly the shape of a bcmicirclo, oxiouing 
towards the north-west, and soxiarated from the 0 ]>eu sea by a largo 
peninsula, wliieh takes its ordinary name from the town of JCuhi, built 
not far from its northern shore. Tlio entrance to the AA'^hito Sea is 
between Kaiiiii Noss, ou the xieulnsula, or rather island, of Kiiiunskaia 
Zemlio, which lies to tho east, and Swatoi Noss, a projecting cajio of 
the xienimsulu of Kola. These two places arc about 1 00 miles distant 
from each other. The gulf gradually grows narrower, and whoiv it 
turns to the south-west it is hardly more than 40 miles wide. That 
X>urtion of it which lies oast aud west is nearly twice as wide, and 
cx])imds towards tho south into two large gulfs — the l)\viiisk:ua Guba, 
or Gulf of tho Dwina, on tho cast; and tht: Ouozkuia Guba, or Gulf 
of the Onega : both bays have received tJicir names from the rivers 
which fall into thoir most south-cj’.storji recesses. West oi the Ouez- 
kuia Guba the AVhito Soa terminates with an inlet, which is about 100 
miles long, but bus only a xiieau Avidth ol 2.‘i miles, mul runs to tho 
north-west. It is called Kaiuhtlaskai'a Guba, or the Gull of Kiiiidalusk, 
from a small place of that uiiiiio t|9iicli U«s near its inuermost recess* 
The area of this sea is sai<l to be about 4 1,000 .*^qiitti‘e miles. 

Tho White .Sea is so fur favourable to navigation tluit it has a 
considerable dcptli of water, Avith tho c.xception of a sandbank which 
lies before the mouth of tbo Dwina, aud occux>ica tho greater part of 
tlio Dwiuskuia Guba. This sandbank approaclies the eastern shore 
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within about a mile, and remains about three miles distant from the 
southern shore. Large veRsels therefore must keep near the shfire, 
which is generally rocky and of moderate height, hut may be safely 
approached, as the depth is seldom less than 20 fathoms. A bar lies 
across the entrance of the river Dwina, which at low- water has a 
depth of only 12^ feet, and at high-water from 144 to 15 feet; at 
spring-iideB it rises to 17 feet. But the sea is frequently covered with 
fogs, which are thick at a distance from the shore, but much less so as 
tbo coast is approached, which circumstance renders them less dan- 
gerous to shipping. Tlio navigation is open for five or six months in 
the year. 

Fish is more abundant in tho White Sea than in any of the closed 
seas of Europe. Seals ai*e very frequently met with on the shores. 
The white fish, as it is called by the whalers of Spitsbergen, or the 
beluga, or white whale, of authors and navigators, yields a valuable 
oil, imd is met with in large shoals. Cod is taken in great quantities 
along the coast of tlie peninsula of Kola. Herrings are as numerous 
as along the coast of ^Norway. The Salma autwmnalU of Pallas outers, 
towards tho ond of tho summer, the small lakes along the coast, and is 
much esteemed for its flavour. But the fishery carried on by the 
population on the shores of the White Sea is not limited to that soa. 
From Archangel, Mo^cn, and Onega many vessels are annually sent to 
the coasts of the Polar Sea, and especially to Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, whoro they take whales of dillercut kinds, seals, and the 
walrus. 

In 1563 Richard Chancellor, with his ship belonging to the squadron 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who had been sent to discover a uorth-eiwt 
passage to Cataia or China, arrived at St. Nikolaus, not for from tho 
present town of Archangel, and by this voyage, and the nogotialions 
which followed it, the empire of Russia was first opened to English 
enterprise, and the White Sea made known to Europeans. The 
principal trading-place in tho White Sea is Akcuamgel. 

WHITEOATE. [ConK.] 

WHITEHAVEN, Cumberland, a market-town, sea-port, parlia- 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
of St. Bees, is situated on the wewteni conat, on a level inlet between 
i*ocky and precipitous clifis, in .^4'' 33^ N. lat., 3* 35' AV. long., distant 
38 miles S.W. from CarliHle, 291 miles N.N.W. from London by road, 
and 340 miles by the Noi*th- Western and connected railways vld Carlisle. 
The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 vi'as 18,916. 
Tbo town is governed by 21 trustees, elected irienuially, who have also 
the management of the harbour. The borough returns one mombor 
to tho Imperial Parliament. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond and dioct'se of (fliester. Whitehaven Poor- 
Law Union contains 23 parishes and townships, with an area of 98,713 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 35,579. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Whitehaven was a small fishing village, 
containing six houses. It is now a well-built town, with considerable 
commerce, and its shipping business is important, 'i'iic town is lighted 
with gas, and is supplied with water from Eniierdalo Luke. In the 
vicinity are extensive collierieH, some of which arc; wrought to the 
extent of two mil«;B under the sea. Some of the coal-seams arc eight 
feet and others are eleven feet thick. 'J'he harbour is commodious ; 
it is tidal, but by means of a pier, constructed by Sir .Tohn Rennie, 
there is a depth of nine feet of water at low tide. There is a patent 
slip for the repair of largo vessels. The port possesses two forts for 
its protection, and also two batteries of 42-x)ounderH, all of which 
were repaired after the piratical attack of PaulJoucs in 1771. At 
tlie entrance of the harbour are two lighthouses. The manufactures 
are of sail-cloth, linen, check, earthenware, caudles, soax), Ac. There 
are large rope-works and extensive shi])-building yards. Coal is 
exported, chiefly to Dublin and other Irish {lorta Communication 
by steam- vessels is maintained with Liverx)ool, Belfast, Dublin, and 
the Islo of Moo. 

There are in Whitehaven three churches of tlie Establishment; 
chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive, and Association Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, English Presbyterians, United Presbyterians, Baxitists, 
Quakers, and Roman Cuiholics ; a Marino school ; National, British, 
and Infant sdiools ; n mecliauica iustiLiito; a nows-rooni and library; 
and a savings bonk. The market-house is a neat building ; there are 
a oustoiii-house, a house of corroctinn, an infirmary and disxicosary, 
salt-water baths, and a theatre. Petty sessions and a county court are 
held. Tho market days nrc Tuesday, Thursday, and {Saturday. A 
fair or great market is held on August 12th. The iiorthi-ru approach 
to the town is through a gateway of red freestone, above which is a 
railway for coal-waggons ; and at the south-east end of tho town is a 
castellated mansion of the Earl of Lonsdale, called the Castlo. 

The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the 
port of Whitehaven on December 31st 1854 were — Under 50 tons, 
13 sailing-vessels, tonnage 335, and one sieam-vos^cl of 37 tons ; above 
50 tons, 173 sailing- vessels, tonnage 29,510, and 4 steam-vessels, ton- 
nage 879. During 1854 there entered and cleared at tbo jjort, inwards, 
621 sailing-vessels of 27,969 tons, and 317 Bteatn-vcHsela of 75,113 
tons ; outwards, 3223 sailing-vessels of 238,404 tons, and 331 steam- 
vessels of 78,047 tons. 

WHITE H O USE. [ Anthim.] 

WH ITHORN. [ WioTONSHiiiE.] 

WUITSTABLB. [Kent.] 


WHITTINGTON. [Derbyshire ; SnRorsmRE.] 

WHITTLESEA, Carahridgesliire, a decayed market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52** 33' N. lat., 0° 8' W. lung., 
distant 30 miles N.W. by N. from Cambridge,^ and 78 miles N. by K, 
from London. The po|m]ation of the town in 1851 was 5472. The 
livings are vicarages in the archdeaconry and diocese of Ely. Whittlesea 
Poor-Ijaw Union comprises the parishes of St. Mary and St. Andrew, 
with an area of 25,131 acres, and a }>opulatioii in 1851 of 7687. 

There are two parish ohurohes in the town, but the respective 
bounds of the x^arishes are not known, and there is only one parochial 
register. St. Andrew's church is the larger of the two ; St. Mary's 
church has a very flue tower surmounted with a spiro. The Indo- 
pondents and Baptiste have xdaces of worship ; and there are National 
schools, a public library and reading-room, and a literary institution. 
The market has been discontinued for u]>wai*dR of 60 years ; there arc 
fairs on January 25th, June 13th, and October 26th. Whittlesea 
More, which is about 5 miles S.W. from the town, is noticod under 
Hu NTINUUONBIIIRE. 

WHITWELL. [Drrbtbhike.1 

WHITWICK. [Leicestershire.] 

WIASMA. [Smolensk.] 

AVI BORG. [Finland; Jutland.] 

AVICK, Caithness-shire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary burgh, 
sea-port and market-town, and the chief town of tho county, is 
situated on the Bay of Wick, 140 iiiilcuii N.N.E. from luveruesH by 
road, in 58” 24' N. lat., 3” 5' W. long. The population of the royul 
burgh in 18.51 was 1.514; of tho parliamentary burgh, 6722. Tlic 
town is governed by a provost and 14 councillors, two of whom sinj 
bailies ; and iinitos with Cromarty, Dingwall, Dornoch, Kirkwall, and 
Tain in returning one member to the Imperial J'arliaTnont. 

The town of AN'ick has increased considerably of late year^^. 
Pulteneytown, which is situated on the oxqtusitc sido of the harbour, 
and is connected with AA^ick by a bridge, has been entirely built within 
the proKcnt century. AVick is the chief scat of the herring-fishery in 
the north of Scotland. In the harbour there are, during the stniijou, 
usually from 1500 to 200U boats. The town is lighted with gas uml 
well drained. It xtossesses the parish church, two Free churches, ami 
ebax^elH for United Presbyterians, Indopcudente, Bsiptists, Original 
Socedors, and Roman Catholics. There is an academy in I’uUeney- 
town ; the parochial scshool is in AA'ick. 'J'hero arc a I'Veo (Jhiireii 
school, a savings bank, and a library. Rope- aiitl sail-making and tho 
dressing of flagstone for |>avomeute are carried on. There are exton- 
sive docks at Pnlteneytown. The vessels registered us belongitig to 
AVick on December Slst 1854 wore: — Under 50 tons 24, of 698 toii.s; 
and above 60 tons 21, of 1876 tons. During tlic year 1854 there 
entered and cleared at the j»ort as follow’s : — Inwards, 766 sailing- 
vessels, tonnage' 39,780, and 176 sttMuii-vesscls, tonnage 33,622; out- 
wards, 910 sailing-vessels, tonnage 48,763; and 168 uteaui-vossels, 
tonnage 32,94.5. 

AVICKTTAM-MARKET. [Sukiolk.] 

AVICKIjOAV, a maritime county in tho ]irovinco of Leinster, Irolan<l, 
is bounded N. by the county of Dublin, N.W. and \\\ by Kihlans 
S.\V'. by the county of Carlow, S. by tho county of oxford, and J‘I. 
by tho Irish ChanneL It lies between .52'' 40' and 53" 1 4' N. lat., 6' 
and 6° 47' AV. long.; its greatest length is 38 miles from uortli to 
south, and its greatest breadth nearly 33 iiiiles. Tho urea coiuin'ises 
781 square miles, or 500,178 acres. In 1811 the i)ox»ulation wm* 
126,143 ; ill 1851 it was 98,078. 

Surface, llydrograi^hy^ and Oommunicu.iwne , — The county of AA'ick- 
low is covered by the moinitains which skirt on the south-east tho 
great limestone plain of (Jeutral Ireland. The central X'«^i't of tho 
range consists of a inusH of graniti;, ))rotruding through the slate rock-*. 
The slate rocks occupy the rest of the county on each side of tlic 
granite, and form mountains of somewhat less elevation on its flank, 
extending from the central xiai t of tho range on the one hand towards 
tlie sea ; and on tho other, towards the great central limestone ])laiii, 
no part of which is in the county. AVicklow is altogether occuxJod 
by crystalline or schistose rocks. 

The eastern flank of tho AA^icklow Mountains presents a varied aspect, 
being worn into deep glens and dells, which arc lined with abrui>t 
precipices or occupied by lakes, from which begin those narrow trans- 
verse valleys whose general course to the south-east is diiitiiiguished by 
the most beautiful and romantic scenery. The western flank, on the 
other hand, presents less variety, tho glens and valluy.s, which exhibit 
fewer fcatui'es of attraction, being more rounded and expanded. The 
rivers which arise in these have a general tendency tow’ards a norih- 
wesu direction ; but on both sides of the central range tho transverse 
valleys either merge into or cut across mure ex|)auded longitudinal 
vales by which the central range is flanked, and beyond which arise 
oflsete or dotached grou])8 and parallel ranges of lower hills. 

This mountain nuige cannot be considered us having a olcarly-dcfined 
crest or ridge extending longitudinally, but it is interseotod by its 
transverse valleys, so that the mountains which composo it are sepa- 
rated into grou[»s. 'Their principal summits ara os follows : — KixtpiH'^i 
2473 feet; iSecfingan, 2364 feet; TondiifiT, North, 2043 feet; Toudufl» 
South, 2107 feet; Moau Bane, 2313 feet; Uravalo, 2352 feet; DuH 
Hill, 2364 feet; Mullaghcleevaun, 2783 feet; Tonelogoo, 2307 foot; 
CorrigeeuduiT, 2105 feet; Little Sugar-Loaf, 1120 feet, and Qroat 
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Sugar-Loaf, 1651 feet; Douoe, 2384 feet; Table Mountain,, 2302 feet; 
hill Boiith-eaat of Table Mountain, 2495 feet; Lugnaquilla, the highest 
luoun^ain in the county, 3039 feet ; Oroaghan Moira Mountain, 2175 
feet, near Lugnaquilla; Keadeen, 2143 feet; and Craghan Kinahela, 
1399 feet. 

Tiie outline of the coast is tolerably even. Just at the mouth of 
the Dargle, which separates the county of Wicklow from that of 
I)iibliu, is a shelving shore, on which, near Bray, are two Mortollo 
towers. About a mile south of the Dargle the coast rises into low 
olifiTs, forming the little promontoiy of Bray Head. Along the 
remainder of uie coast occur low clifis, headlimds, and sand-liills. The 
whole length of the coast may be estimated at about 36 miles. The 
only harbours are formed by the mouths of the rivers Dargle, Vnrtry, 
and Ovoca, and they are all unimportant. 

The scenery of tlie county of Wicklow is pre-eminent for picturesque 
beauty. The Glen of the Dargle, a deep dark oloft or hollow, between 
two mountains, the (udes of which arc richly wooded, is a much 
admired R])ot, and, owing to its easy distance from Dublin, is mucli 
frorjuciiied. The Glonisloreane, a feeder of the Dargle, forms a beau- 
tiful waterfall as it passes through the demesne of Powerscourt. The 
stream falls over a iierpeudicular rock at an elevation of 800 feet; it 
is more striking from its elevation and the rich verdure of the sur- 
rounding Bceueiy than from the volume of water. The Glen of the 
Downs, about 4 miles from Bray, is a romantic opening between two 
mountains, the sides of wdiich are covered with rich hanging woods, 
intersTtersed with rugged cliffs. The view up the glen nortliwiinl is 
dosed by the picturesque form of tlie Great Sugar-Loaf Mountain, 
the Hiimniil of which coTiiinunds a noble viow in every direction. Tho 
Deviffl Glen, near Ashford Bridge, is a narrow pass between two 
moimtniiia rising precipitously on each side of it, and has littio more 
width tliau BufTic^eH for tho ])asH:ige of tho river Vai'try, which here 
flows in an eastward dii'cction. Tho iiortlicrn aide of tlio glen is 
occiipie^l by rich woods, witli masses of rocks occasionally breaking 
thnuigli the foliage. The two sides of the glen ])reRoiit in their 
geological structure and appearance a marked coiTcspondence. The 
glen, from its depth and narrowness, is <lark and sombre in its cha- 
racter. At its upper or western extremity is a noblo waterfall ; the 
Vavtry throws itself over a ledge of rock 1 00 feet higli in one unbroken 
slieet into the hollow beneath, and presents, particularly when tho 
stream is swollen by rains, a spectacle of great inagiiificcnce. Glen- 
macaiiass is a valley amid the mountains, of which Tuiielugce is the 
highest. A curved precipice partly incloses a vast hollow into which 
the river Avon-More (which waters the valley) falls over the brow of 
tho ])reclpice. Abovo tho waterfall at sotiio distance Tonclngeo is 
broken into many bold granitic [^■‘scipioeH. Under one of tliese 
]iivciplces, from 400 to .000 feet higli, is the small circular lake or tarn 
Ouler, at an elevation of 182S or 1880 feet above tho. level of the sea. 
The military road matlo after tho insurrection of 1798 runs through 
this valley. The valley of Qleiidalough is wat(!red by the Glencalo, 
which joins the river Qlcndassaii, and falls with it into the Avon- 
More, The valley extends east juid west, and Is inclosed on the north 
anil south sides by^ lofty, barren, and inaccessible innnntains, which 
unite ami close the western or upper end of the valley, presenting 
gi'anitie or mica-slate precipices .000 feet higli. '!I^hc riviT tumbhfs over 
the rocks at the west cud so as to form ii cascade, and then expands 
into two lakes : the upper lake is about a mile long and nearly si 
quarter of a mile wide, and about 4*10 foot abovo the level of the soa; 
the lower lake is about 485 feet above tho level of the sea, only about 
a quarter of a mile long, and about half that di.stanco wide. Adjacent 
to this lake, at its lower end, are the ruins of the seven cliurclics of 
(llendalough and various other antiquities. Glendassan opens into the 
valley of Glciidaloiigh, or rather tho three valleys, Gleiimacaiui^B, 
Glemhissmi, and Glcudaloiigh, all open near tho same point into the 
wider valley of the Avon-More, which may bo regarded, with referono© 
to its direction, a.s a proioiigutiou of (llonmacanass. ^ Glendassan is 
inclosed on both sides by steep and lofty hills ; near its upper end is 
the lake or tarn Nahanagaii, half a mile long, and nearly as wide, 
about 1880 feet above tho level of tho sea. Gioiimaluro is to the 
south-west of the three glens just noticed. It extends 8 or 10 milas 
in a soutli-eastorii direction, having tho Tabic Mountsiiu at its upper 
or north-west end, and on tlie west the niouutaiiis of (.Voghnii Moira. 
Tho mountains rise with considerable stcopuesB 600 or 800 feet above 
til© valley, and more than 2000 feet above tho level of tho soa. 
Lugniupiilla rises on the south-west of tho valley, but not immediately 
adjacent to it, 2500 feet above the bottom of tho valley at the lead- 
works, or more than 3000 feet above the level of tho sea, having at 
its top a croniloeh called ‘Pierce’s Table.’ Near the upper end of the 
glen is a waterfall formed by the Avon-l»eg (or, as it is called in the 
upper port of its course, the Kss), which waters tho vsdley. The fall 
is broken by projecting crags, and loses itself in a succession of rapids 
in tbe hollow beneath. Glenmaluro is characterised by the absence 
of trees, which imparts to it an air of pccuiiaij sterility and desolation. 
There are leud-mines in Qlenmalure. A bridle road over a gap in 
Table Mountain loails from Gloumalure to tho Glen of Imale, a circu- 
lar valley, Burrounded by lofty heights, Lugnaquilla being the highest, 
and Baltiuglass Hill (1250 feet) the lowest. This valley is about 
3 miles in diameter, and is a scene of calm and rich beauty, nearly all 
the surface being mad© available, the upper parts of the mountains 


for pasturage, tbe bottom for arabla From a tarn high up the 
northern ^side of Lugnaquilla^ the Sla^y issues and flows through 
the glen. 

The picturesque beauties of tho Vale of Ovoca, or Avoca, have been 
celebrated in Moore’s * Irish Melodies.* In hia song ‘Tho Meeting of 
the Waters* he has commemorated tho junctiun of tho Avou-Moro 
and Avon-Beg, ivliich unite to form tho Ovoca. In a note to the song, 
Mr. Moore speaks of the junction of ‘ tho rivers Avon and Avoca.' 
This however is not correct. The name Avoca, or Ovoca, in not 
given except to the united stream ; the constituent waters are both 
called Avon, one the Avon-More (or Great Avon), and the other tho 
Avon-Beg (or Littio Avon). Tho Avoii-Bag is a rapid stream rolling 
over a rocky bod. The Avon-More has a gentle current. About 
3 miles below Newbridge is a second ‘ meeting of tho waters,’ equal 
in beauty to that celebrated by Moore. Indeed there has been sonio 
dispute which of the two formed the poet’s subject ; and in his pub- 
lished ‘ Diary’ ho owns that lie “wrote tho song at neither place, 
though he Mievos the scene under Castle Howard [the upper meeting] 
it.” The lower meeting is constituted by tho brawling 
mountain stream the Daragh, Derry, or Aughrim, and tho stiller stream 
of tho Ovoca. 

Tho central mountain range divides tho county into two slopes, tlio 
eastern and the western. Tho first is drained by the Dargle, tho 
Vartrey or Fartrey, tho Three Mile Water, the Potter’s Biver, and the 
Ovoca : the western hy tho Liiley and the Shuiey, with their respective 
afllucuts. Those two laHt-ineiitioued rivers, although draining tho 
western slope, afterwards turn costwiird, and passing through r»pouiDgs 
ill the moiiutaiu range, fall into tho Irish Chanuel, as well os tho 
rivera which dniiu the eastern slope. The Dargle rises to the nort h- 
west of Douce or Djoiicu Mountain, and flows first cast, then north, 
then north-east into the Irish Chauiiol below Bray. In ils upper part 
above the junction of the Olcncrcc, it is called tlie GleiiiHloreaiie. 
Tho Vartrvy rises on the eaf^tern blopo of Douce Mountain, and flows 
first oast, thou soutl), tlion south east into the Irish Channel, below 
tho town of Wicklow. It waters the Devil’s Gleii. It approaches 
very near to the sea, about two miles north of its present mouth, but 
being prevented from flowing into it by the ridge of sand or beach 
which hero linos tho shore, expands into a narrow lagoon above two 
miles long, called ‘Broad Though,’ at the southern or lower end of 
which it flows into tho sco. Tho long tongue of land iutorcoptod 
between this lagoon and tho soa is calletl the Mtirrough, or Murragh, 
and is jiartly occupied by the Wicklow racoeoursc. The Three Milo 
Water has a course of 6 miles, and Potter’s River of 7 miles. The 
ihjoca is fonned by the junction of the Avou-Moro and the Avon-Beg. 
Tho Avon-More rises on the south-east slope of Dull’ Hill, and passes 
through Lough Dan ; it receives on the left bank the Auunmoc, which 
rises in Croghau Pond, a little lake 1770 feet above the level of tho 
sea, passing througii Lough Tay, an oval lake, the longer diameter of 
which is aliove half a mile, elevated BUT feet above the level of the 
seii, and surroundtal by sleep, abrupt, and wooded heights. Lough 
Dan, through which the Avon More flows, is nearly two miles long from 
north-west to south-east, and about three furlongs aeroHS ul the broad- 
est part ; it is about 680 feet above the level of the sea. b’l'om tho 
juiielion of tho Avon-More and the Avon-Beg, the river now called 
Ovoca flows nine uiiles into the soa below Arklow, receiving on its 
right bank the Aughrim, which passes through a })retty glen of tho 
t<uijie name, into which the Gold-Mine llivor and the Ow both fall. 
The Ow rises on the eastern slope of Liignaqnilliv. The rises in 

a bog near Croghau I'ond, and runs first west-north -w^cst, then south- 
west (partly within and partly upon tho border of tho county), to tho 
place w^horii it quits tho county altogether to enter that of Dublin, to 
which it chiefly belongs. It receivers the King’s JMver, lie tween Bles- 
singtoii and Ballyinoro Eustace. The Slancg rises on the northern 
slope of Lugnaquilla, and flows in a winding olmunel westward t<» a 
little below tho junction of the OarrJgower : it tlieu turns south, and 
flows by Baltiuglass into the county of Carlow, to %vhich county, and 
to the county of Woxfoi'tl, the lower part of its course belongs. It 
receives on the left bank, abovo the bend, the Little Slanoy, from the 
western slope of Lugnaquilla, and the Carrigower from the north-west 
slope of ^lievo Qadoe, on the right bank. The Derry liiver has its 
source, and a coiisitlorablo part of its course, within or upon the 
boundary of this county. It joins tho Shiiiey soon after quitting this 
county, near Cloncgali on the border of the counties of AVexford and 
Ciu’low. 

Must of the lakes have been noticed in connection cither with tho 
scenery or the rivers. Upper Lough Bray and Lowesr Lough Bruy 
are mountain lakes in which two feeders of the GIcnereo liavo their 
respective sources ; the first is 14.'j 3 feet above the level of the sea, 
and lias an area of more than 28 uci'es ; the second is 1225 feet above 
the level of the sea, and has an area of nearly 65 acres. 

The chief roads of Wicklow county are, the Dublin and AVexford 
mail-road, which enters the county at Bray, and runs southward by 
Delgany, Nowtowii-Moiint-iveuncdy, Ashford Bridge, Batbdrum, and 
Arklow into the county of WVxforil ; a branch road from this in tho 
iiighbourhood of Ashford Bridge to Wicklow; a road from Wicklow 
to Arklow ; a road branching ofl‘ at Kathdrum, hy Talbotstowu to 
Carlow; a road from Dublin to Carlow on the western aide, by 
Blessington, Hollywotid, Stnitford-oii-Slanoy, and B.dtuigloss ; a rosul 
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from Dublin to Qlendalough, by Enninkerry and Anuamoe ; a road 
from BlesBington to Naas ; and the military road from Uathfaniham 
to ABhavanagh, by Glebcree, Glandalough, Laragh, and DrumgolT. 
The other raada have been oonaiderably improvtid of late years. 

Geology, Mineralogy, drc. — The maas of granite which forms the 
surface-rock of the central district, occupies a tract of varj^ing breadth, 
from 7 to 14 miles, and is the fundamental rock on which the other 
formations rest; it protrudes iu isolated portions in the districts occu- 
pied by the slates. The granite is in general remarkably pure, and 
free from minerals not essential to its composition. It varies much 
in the^sizo of the grain ; some of the largest grained and most beauti- 
ful occurs in Gleucree, in the northern part of tho county, amid tho 
mountains north of the Daigle ; some of the finest grained, remark- 
ably finn and compact^ is found in tho Glon of Imale, at the northern 
side of Keadoen Mountain. The graiiito is not unfrequently porphy- 
ritio, as in Glencree and Glenmacanass. Schorl, tourmaline, garnet, 
bciyl, rock-crj'stal, epidote, heavy spar, magnetic iron-ore, galena, 
copper and iron pryites, and other minerals are foiiinl iu small portions. 
Contemporaneous veins of granite, and less frequently of quartz, are 
found in the granitic mass. Granite of later formation is occasionally 
found alternating with tho rocks which rest on tho fundamental 
granite. 

Tho mica-slato district on the easteim flank of the granite is in 
general narrow, never exceeding 3 or 4 miles in breadth : it generally 
passes into clay-slato, by which it.is bounded on the east side through- 
out its course in this county. Hornblende and horublcudc-slate, 
gronatite, emeiy, andalusite, hollow-sjmr, talc-slate, which is quarried 
for chimney-pieces, heartlistunes, gravestones, and veins of quartz, 
occasionally occur iu tho micii-slate district. The mica-slato on the 
cap of K«:vJeen dips to the south-east, and is remarkably full 
of andalusitc. Drisselstown Hill ciuisists of mica-slato and trap- 
rocks, namely, fine granular greenstone, greetistone-Hlate, and green- 
stoiie-porphyry. Mica-slate and grauito arc found alternating near 
Kilrauelagh. 

The clay-slate on the eastern flank of tho granite occupies nearly 
the whole of that part of the county which lies cost of a line drawn 
from the jufjction of tho Daigle nml Glencree rivers, south-south-west 
to Tinahel}', Shillehigh, and Cloiiegali in Carlow county. This clay- 
slate is in diflerent parts U'-sociated with granite, mica-slato, quartz- 
rock, flinty slate, grauwacko-trap, and porphyiy. The strata in tho 
northoxn part of tho clay-slate district, near JJray, are much iufleseted, 
but in the middle part, and southern jmrt, so far as concerns this 
county, they arc tolerably regular, dipping to the south-east. In some 
places the granite acquires a sienitic cliaractcr ; in others it xiasscs 
into a true felspar-porphyry; and in others the felspar and mica are 
so intimately blended as to constitute an apparently homogeneous 
mineral, in some coses resembling sonic varieties of the trap-rock^’, 
and iu others verging in aspect aii<l texture- towaitls clay-slate. Near 
Danganstown, south-west of \Vicklow, masses of grcoiistone and quartz 
rock arc found, gradually xiassiiig into horn stone .and compact ft-]s[>ar. 
A mass of greenstone, inclosing a bed of rooling-slute, which is 
quarried, is found near the Avou-Morc ; and quai^tz-rock iu combina- 
tion with clay-slato, and abounding in coutemxiuraueous veins of pure- 
wbite quartz; granite, greenstone, and grcoustonc-slate, alteruatiiig 
with clay-slate, occur in several ] daces. Arklow rt)ck (411 feet high) 
on tho const, just south of Arklow, consists of trap rocks, as green- 
stone, felspar, folspar-porphyiy, and a variety of trap well entitled to 
the name of basalt, very similar to the basalt of the Giant’s Causeway. 
Quartz-rock forms the masses of tlie Great and Ijittlo Sugar-I^oaf, and 
of the hill above Bray Head. The clay -shite of the western flank of 
tho granite occupies the most of that part of tho county which lies 
west of the LiiTey, tho King’s Itivrr, and the i^lancy; grauwackc is 
found iu combination with it. 

‘ The rocks on tho eastern flank of the granite abound iu metals, 
while on the western flank there is a total absence of them. Iu the 
granite and mica-slato districts the metallic substances arc found iu 
veins ; the clay-slaLe district has metalliferous beds, and ccjnteiu- 
poraucous veins or alluvial doxioaits. ‘ in tho granite and mica-slatt-, 
galena, green and white lead-ore, and copiier pyrites arc found. The 
ore is smelted in small blast-furnaces, with the aid of turf, liiiio, and 
a small portion of tho purest blind-coal ; the lead is obtained by a 
single operation, and is (it for all the x^urposes of tho plumber. The 
pnncixNil lead-miueB are in Olunmalurc. 

The metals obtained from tho clay-slate tract are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, zinc, tin, tungsten, manganese, arsenic, and anti- 
mony. The metalliferous i>urtion of ilie clay-slate district is small, 
extending in length only from tho border of the county at Croghan 
Kinshela, 10 or 11 miles in a norih-iiorth-cast direcliou, and having 
but a small breadth. The discovery of native gold near Croghan 
Kinshela Mountain took place about 1700,^ but the. (xuantity found was 
very smalL Some gold has been found iu slreamH near the nioun- 
taiu Croghan Moira. Copper ]>yrite8, iron X’yHtea, .-md block coppc.T- 
ore are fbutid and wrought at Cronbaiio and Bally muitagli, near tbo 
Avon-More. Tho mines employ about 1000 men. Native silver, 
minutely dissominaied, somutimes in particles, sometimes iu fllamcntH, 
was found in the middle of the last century in a brown indurated 
oxide of iron at Cronbune. Lead is found aud worked at lUpxjlagh, 
or Lnganure, near Glenmalure. 


Climate, BM, and Produce. — The climate of Wicklow is nearly 
similar to that of Wexford ; it is sahl to be somewhat drier than the 
county of Dublin. The nature of the soil varies considerably ; iu 
the mountainous parts it is thin and poor, but dry, and there is a 
hirge proportion of bog. In a great part of the lowlands, a rather 
light black mould rests on a subsoil of gravel or sand, or, sometimes, 
of yellow clay : this is gonorolly tolerably dry ; but a considorahle 
quantity of the valley lauds, and tho low-lying bog, much requires 
draining. In the north-eastern jjarts of the county the soil is plenti- 
fully intermixed with small nodules of limestone, imbedded in the 
marl or gravel. Dairy-farminij:, grazing, and tho growing of corn, 
chiefly oats, are tho priuci|)al objects of the farmer, and raising 
potatoes that of the farm-labourer or cottier. The land on the whole 
is moderately fertile. The county has no peculiar breed of cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, but all theso kinds of stock have boon greatly improved 
of late years. In 1853 there were under crop 118,002 acres, of which 
4733 acres grow wheat; 37,047 acres oats; 5465 acres barley, here, 
rye, jMsas, and beans; 9342 acres potatoes; 5246 acres turnips; 1507 
acres other green crops; 4 acres flax; and 53,268 acres wore in 
mondow and clover. In 1841 tho x^antations covered 23,945 acres, 
yielding chiefly oak, ash, and fir. On 8045 holdings, iu 1852, tho 
aggregate stock was 11,564 horses, 3413 mules and asses, 67,428 hciid 
of cattle, 139,235 sheep, 19,972 pigs, 5825 goats, and 141,140 head of 
poultry. 

I’lie flshoi'y along the coast is proaeouied to some extent. Oysters 
arc taken off Arklow Bank, and herrings, cod, mackerel, and othor 
fish, are found within a distance of from 6 to 8 miles fiN)in the sliorc. 
Arklow and Wicklow arc the chief fiBliirig’)»o]’ts, but neither is good or 
convenient as a Jiarbour, and the fishery is not very actively pro- 
secuted. 

The villas and luansions in Wicklow county are nuTUorous, aud 
many of them handsome ; and the demesnes are highly cultivated. 

J)ivt4^imis, Towns, — The county is in tho dioceses of J )ubliii nu(! 
Glandclagh, with small in tlioHe of Leighlin aud Ferns, and 

con tains .59 x>arishes. It is divided into eight baronies : — Arkl«)W, 
Balliuacor north and south, Newcastle, Bathdowu, Bhillehigh, and 
Lower and Upper Talhotstown. TJie principal towns are WiCKLow 
and Ahklow, which with Baltinijlass, iUTiiniuiM, and Smiii.Ki.A«;H, 
are noticed under their rcsxioctivo names. ’J'he following arc some ul 
tins towns and villages, with the population of each in 1851. 

Blcs&ington is a neat markt^t- aiul post-town, on rising ground, near 
the hanks of the Lifley, 14 miles S.S.W. from Dublin : jxipulal ion, .555. 
in tbo middle of tht» town the street expands into a market- place. 
I’he church is a handsome small luoderii building, with a steeple. 
There arc in the town a i)olioe barrack, a disjionsary, aud a loau-lhnd 
ollicc. The market is on Thursday, uiid there are three yearly fair ?. 
Potty scssioUH are hold monthly, iUe.ssiugLou returned two merllbt^l^^ 
to the Irish Parliament, but it was disfranchised at the Union. Bmn 
i.s a irmrket- and post-town, atainling on both sides of tin? river liillcy* 
near its mouth, 12 miles S.hj. from Dublin: population, 3156. U. 
is partly in the county of Duiti.iN, unthu* which liead a notice of the- 
town appears, vol. ii., col. SI 3, Carnew is a neat little marki:t- aud 
post-tow’u on the borders of Wexford c;ounty, about 8 miles S. froiii 
Tiiiahely : population, US2. There is a castlo which tradition states 
to have been battered by Cromwell in his march from Dublin to 
Wexfurtl, but which has since been roofed and rex)aired. The church 
is a handsome building, with an cmbr.ttled tower aud spire, aii<l thert- 
are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Jloinaii Catholics, a dispeii- 
saiy, a loan-fund oflict;, a x’olice station, and a schuol. Pi^tty sessions 
are hold monthly, anrl there aro eight yearly fairs, four of them eoicsi- 
derable horse and cattle fairs. Ihtgany is a small village and ]>osl- 
town about 2 miles 8.K. from Bray : jiopuUitlon, 214. It is Bitiiatc>l 
near the elegant mansion aud grounds of Bellevue, which form ouc 
si<le of the Glen of the Downs, the seat of tho Latouchos. Tln^ church, 
a gothic edifice with a steeple 90 fcict high, and the school-iiouscs, 
wera built by the Latoucho family. In the village is a fever hospital. 
Bonavd is a small post-town on the Hlaney, near its source iu Slicvc 
Giuloe, about 4 miles N.E. from Stratford-on-Slauoy : xa>x>ii1atiou, 32^. 
There are a church, u iluuiau Catholic chapel, many good houses, and 
the ruins of an old church, burned during the rebellion of 1708. 
Dmlavin, or BuiUavan, is a miirkot- and jiost-town, about 5 miles 
N.W. from Donard: population, 757. Several of the hbuscs arc well 
built, aud there arc a neat church of modern erection, a murkct-hoiiHc, 
a Uoman Catholic chapel, a school-house, a x»olice station, and a dispeu- 
sary. Petty sessions arc hold monthly, and there are six annual fairs. 
Enni&kerry is a beautifully-situated village and ])ost-towii, on a rapid 
mountain stream falling into tbe Dargle Hiver, 12 miles B. from Diibliii> 
on tbe roiul to Glendalough : population, 380. There are a school- 
house, a fever hosjutal, and a dispensary ; also a number of cottages 
iu the old English stylo erected by Lord I’owerscourt. Thu rotuontic 
scenery of tile neighbourhood draw.s many persons from Dublin. 
Powerscourt doinesue, with its sxxicious aud splendid mansion of hewn 
granite, luljoiiis the town. Near Enuiskerry aro the demesno and house 
of Tiunchiiich, which were X’urchasi d by the Irish parliament and 
presented to the lute Henry Grattan. Kilcooh is a small village on 
the n>ad from Bray to Wicklow, near the sea, about 2 miles N. from 
Newtowu-Mouni-Keunody : poxiulatiou, 383. There are a church iu 
ruins, a Homan Catholic chapel, and three or four schools. Two fairs 
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are hold yearly on the village green, where is a detached rock, from 
tlic BUinmit of which a good view of the Burrouiiding country is 
obtiiiuod. Newbridgt is a hamlet and poat-town on the Ovoca, about 
5 miles K. from Arldow.^ There are a llouion Catliolic chapel and a 
loiiriflts* hotel ; and in ita neighbourhood Castle M'Adnm church, the 
l.-nd-mines of Ballymurtagh and Cronbano, a number of mansions and 
villas, and some of the loveliest scenery of the county. JVtwtown- 
jdmtnUKinnedy is a small market- and post-town on tlie mail-road to 
W’cxford, about 10 miles S.W. from Bray : population, 717. There aro 
a church, a market-house, a dispcnsaiy, a loan-fund office, and a 
Bchool-house. There^ are ^ six yearly fairs. P<!tty sessions ai^ held 
monthly. The town is chiefly noticeable as being a central station for 
tourists. Redcro8M^ a village and post-town on the road from Ruthdrum 
lo Arklow, about 6 miles N. from the latter town : population, 267. 
There ore a church and the ruins of another church, two schools, a 
ilispensiiry, and a poliuo station. Potty sessions aro lield monthly, 
there are seven yearly fairs. Slmiforfl^ipon Sla^iey is a small 
manufacturing, market- and post-town, about 4 miles S.W. from ! 
j.)()Uiird : population, 237. This town is of modern origin, having 
been foiiudiid in 1790 by the then Karl of Aldborougb, after whoso 
]'imily name it was called. The town chiefly consists of one principal 
street, having in the courso of it two large open spaces, one an ovul, 
the other a square, which latter tlie main street crosses diagonally; 
there aro two or tliree smaller streets bronching fnim the main street 
at right angles at the open spiiC(‘F. It contains a neat church, and 
c.liapels for Roman Catholics and PrefibyteriauH. Near the town is a 
ft;vci' hoB])ital. TiuaJieJy, about miles S. from Dublin, is a market- 
aiid poftt-iiown on the roa«l fi'oni Rathdriim to Oariiew, about 8 miles 
S. W. ironi Aiigliriiii : population, 5»)2. The town wsw destroyed in the 
iiisurrectioii of 1798, and has since been neatly rebuilt, partly at the 
cxj'ciiso of Karl J'it/.william, the lord of the manor. It consists of 
llin^e stroets meeting in the market-place, fl'here are a market and 
court house, a police barrack, a bridewell, and a dispensary. Tiicre 
:irv. also a large flour-mill, a binueiy, and a soap manuflictory ; and 13 
yonvly fairs are hel'i, chiefly for cattb; and pigs- The quarter st'ssionB 
ibr tlic district are liebl liere, and petty sesaiona art? held monthly. 

The county returns two members to the Impiu'lal Parliament. It 
iR ill tho Leinster circuit. The iissizos are lusld in tlui town of Wicklow, 
where lire the county jail and an infirmar}'. Quarter sessions aro held 
llu-re, and at Arklow, Bray. Baltinglass, and Tiualicly, which last t\vf» 
tiiwiiH have eaeli a bridewell and infirniar}’. Petty sessions are bold 
in 14 places. The district lunatic asylum, which admits 27 patients 
rrom the county, is in Dublin. The fever liospitals are at Arklow, 
iJray, Delgany, Kiiniskorry, Xewtown-Mount-Kemiedy, Stratfoid-ou- 
Slaie'V, and Wicklow. There are 20 dis])cnsarie8 in tho county. 
Arklow, Baltinghiss, and Bruy have savings banks, and tliore are loan- 
funds at ] laltiuL;lass, Iniail, Lviltegaii, Moyne, and Wicklow. The 
union workhouKCs are at BaltinglasM, Rathdnnu, and Shillelagh. The 
county is iu the military districts of Dublin and Kilkelln 3 ^ The stafT 
of ilie. county militia is stationed at Arklow. TJic policii force, uum- 
hcriiig 232 men and officers, has its head-quarters at Wicklow, and is 
distril lilted over six districts, comiirisiug 34 stations. In September, 
1S52, tUerc were 71 National stdiools in oficiratiou in the county, 
atteinhMl by 3468 male and 3301 female cliiMrcu. 

Jlitifury and Antifiaitiftt . — Tliis county appears to have been included 
in the dominions of the (.-aiiei of PudemaMis. ThoSluney was perhaps 
the Modouus of Ptolcmrous, ami the Dvoea may bo safely identified 
with the Ohoca tif the same writer. In tlie Ain;lo-Norman invasion 
(lUit>) llio city of Glcndalougb was taken without resistance, and 
plundered and burned. In the division of lands among tho invaders 
\\ icklow was iiMsigiied to j^lauricc Fitzgerald. In tlie division of Leiii- 
sler and .Munster into shires by King Julin, what is now the county of 
Wicklow was included in that of Dublin, and was nut formed into a 
H<‘parato county until the government of tho lord-dejmty Sir Arthur 
(3iiclu'st.rr, iu the reign of .lames 1., 1605. The native sojits appear 
to have preserved a precarious imlopendeiioe in the mountaius ; of 
which tho separate continuance of tho bishopric of (Jluudaluugh fur 
iiciirly 3U0 years after the attempt uf tho Ajiglo-Nornmu goveruiueiit, 
with the aid of the Pope's legate, to suppress it, is an indication. 
(liiRtles were built to rontraiti them, but with little elfoct. lu the time 
of Elizabeth, Plieagh, or .Feagh M‘Hugh, chief of tho O'Byrnes, was 
in rebellion against the goveriiineiit, but in 1596 he was defeated, and 
iu 1597 slain. The natives joined iu the great insurrection of 1641, 
and wero in the sequel subdued by Cromwell iu Lis march toward 
the south. 

In the insurrection of 179S tlie Wexford insurgents entered tho 
county from the south, but were beaten at Arklow by (leneral Need- 
liMin and Ooloiiel Skerrett : tills was oiiu of tho most iuipoi’t.-iut actions 
of the war, as it prevented the iusurgeiits from advancing upon Dili iliu. 

Tho prineijial antiquities that have not boon noticed iu the localities 
wliere they occur, are those of (Uondalutigh, or morn ])roperly the 
beveu Churches, as the former name is now applied to tho glon, which 
we have already described. 

^ In this valley St. Coemgenc, Kelvin, or Kevin, a young man of noblo 
birth, born a.d. 498, took up his abode, and afterwards founded an 
abbey, under the invocation of St. Peter and St. Paul, over wliich he 
presided as abbot and bishop, St. Koivin died in 618, ugeil 120, and 
bis festival is kept uu June Srd. Tho abbey suffered much in subse. 


quent years. It was burned once or twice by aocidout, and repeatedly 
sacked or burned by tho Danes or others. ^ Notwithstanding these 
disasters the religious establishments in tho glen wont on increasing, 
and the jurisdiction of its bishops extended oven to the walls of Dublin. 
About the middle of the 12th century tlie ecclesiiistioa began to desert 
the place, and the ace was united in 1214 to that of Dublin. The see 
however continued to exist either by usurpation or patml appointmient, 
and the bishops were supported by the natives. Denis White, the lust 
titular bishop, resigned his claims in 1491, and tho see has been ever 
since united to that of Dublin. The ruins of many uf the ecolesi&stical 
buililiugs remain. Tho oastorumost aro the mins of the priory of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, otherwise tho priory of St. Saviour, on the south 
side of tlie united stream of the Qlencalo and Qleudassan : the priory 
has been a building of more elegant design and richer embollishmtiut 
than any other building in the valley, but tho romoinB are very imper- 
fect. On the opposite or north side of the stream, a little more to the 
west, are the ruins of Trinity church, Hometimos called Ivy churoh, 
from its being overgrown with ivy. A short distance west of Trinity 
church is a Hinali paved area, said to have been tho market-place uf 
the city, with a base of masonry on which tho market-cross is said to 
have stood. From this urea a ]>aved causeway, the remains of which 
may bo traced in several ]>lacoB, formerly led up the valley of Glen- 
dtissau : tra(*es of a road loading up the valley of Glcndalough may 
also bo seen iu one or two jilucos. To both theso roads tho uatxie of 
St. Kevin’s Road is given. CIoho to the rnai'kct-placc tho river Qlon- 
dassiin is crossed by a ford and by Hteppiug-3toueB ; there was anciently 
a bridge; and ojiposite to the market-place, on the south side of tho 
Gletidassan, on the tongiio of land between that and tho Qlouoalo, are 
the ruins of tho cathedral and of several other churches. The ruins of 
the cathedral, of what is called the Priest's Church, of a ^ cloigtheach,’ 
or roiiutl tc3wer, and of several crosses, are in an iuclosod burial-ground, 
onten^d, inimodiatcly on crossing tho Gloudassaii, by a gateway with a 
semicircular arch. The remains of the cathedral cuuaist of parts of 
the nave and choir ; the nave was 48 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 
ivas united to the choir by a semi circular arch, now fallen down. Tlie 
semicircular east window of tho choir, arlorned with a chevrun 
iiiuulding, and having on its imposts seulptiuvs of Home of tho tra- 
ditionary adventuros of St. Kevin, and three windows on the south 
sido of llie nave, remain. The crosses iu tho graveyard aro mutilated; 
one uf them, formed of a Hiiigle block of granite and neatly sculjitured, 
is supposed to bo tlic market-cross, removed from its biiHo in tJio 
market-pliico. The round tower is iu tho north-west corner of the 
grave-yar<l ; it is 15 fuet iu diamcti/r at the base, and tapers very 
gradually to tho summit: it is 110 feet high. Originally it was 
crowiicil by a conical roof, but that is gone. Since tho publication of 
Mr. l^eirie’s ‘ Essay on the Uoiitid 'Powers of Ireland,’ there is a growing 
belief that theso reinarkuble biiildingn were oroebed by tho Christian 
eccioaiustics who wore settled in li'eland at a very early period. Mr. 
Petrie thinks they were intoudod to servo at once for keeps, or jilaces 
of security from inamudt'rH, and for belfries, lu tho inclosurcs which 
immediately adjoin tho graveyard of the cathedral is a churcli with a 
Htojie roof, coinmonly called St. Kevin’s House, or St. Kevin’s Kitchen, 
by far tho most perfect of all tbu ancient buildings in the vidl(%y. It 
is nearly 23 feet long and 1 5 feet wide inside, and has a semicircular 
vaulted roof, with an opening into a small round tower or belfry, 
covered iu with a conical cap rising 45 feet from the ground, similar 
to those of the aucient round towers. Tlie roof of the church is a 
liigh-ridged roof externally, rising 30 foot from tho grounil ; at the 
we.si enil of the churcli is a small chaiiel of somowhat later date, with 
a roof of lower jjitch. The sites of two other cliurches may be traced 
ju thi.R and the adjoining inclo.Rure. A short distiiucu westward from 
the cathedral are the ruins of Our Lady’s Churcli, a Kiiiall building of 
luoiti ornamental character than most of the others, and covered with 
ivy, from which circiimstaiice it is sonietimos called Ivy Churoh. 
Scattered iu the valley ai*o tho remains of stone crosses and two or 
three small earthen forts. On tho bank of tho Liigdufl* Brook, which 
flows into the upper lake, in tho midst of a plantation, are tho ruins 
of Itefeart or RhefearL Church. On tho south side of the lake aro the 
ruins of another cliiirch called Templeuaskellig, or Teauix>all-ua-Skcllig, 
oihcrwieo Dysart-Kovin. A small chapel or ciypt near the abbey 
church, discovered in tho latter part of the last centui'y, is suiipoaud 
to liave been the tomb of St. Kevin. St, Kevin s Keep anil St. Kevin s 
"VVoll, ill the neighbourhood, are connected by tradition with the saint. 

WICKLOW, tho capital of the county of Wicklow, a market- and 
post-town and seaport, in tho parisbes of Kilpoolo, Drumkay, and 
iiathiicw, is .situated on the right bai.k of tho io.-tuary ot the Vartrey, 
-which hero forms a small port, iu 52^ 58' N. Jat., 6“ 3' \V. lung., about 
20 uiik'H S. from Bray, 32 miles S.'i.E. from Dublin. The population 

ill 1851 was 3141. i i. ^ 

Wicklow is supposed to have been occupied as a naval station by 
the Ostmeu or l)anes befort' tJio Aiiglu-Norinaii invasion. Maitrira 
Fitzgerald, one of the Augl.i-Noriium invaders, began to biiild a castlo 
hero. In 1310 tlie town was burned by tho Irish. 137o the town 
was put into a stiite of ihTcnce by one of tho FitzwiUiams, in who^ 
family tho eousUbleshii* of tho castlo long continued. In the early 
iwut of the 16th century tho castlo and town wero occupiod by tho 
native sept of the Byrnes, but wore soon aftorwarOtt surrenderod by 
thorn to the English goveruinont. 
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The natuary of the Yartroy, whioh is called Broiu Lough, ia sepa- 
rated from the sea by a long and narrow slip of land, called 
Murrough, which at its aouthem end bends to the woat, and approaches 
BO close to the shore, that a bridge crosses it, and leads to a suburb. 
At the northern end of this slip is the race-course. The town extends 
along the oastuary for above half a mile. At the eastern end of the 
town, on a steep rock or cliff jirojccting into the sea on the south side 
of the mouth of the river, are some trifling remains of the castle, 
called Black Castle. In the ccnti*e of tho town are the ruins of a 
FrancHcan friary, founded iu the reign of Henry III. The church of 
the Wicklow union (wliich comprehends the three parishes in whioh 
the town is situated, and tliose of Qlenealy, Killiskey, and Kilcommon) 
is on the north-west side of the town, near the river. The south door 
has a fine Norman arch, the remains of the ancient structure; but 
nearly all the rest of the building is of modern date : it has a tower 
and a copier cupola added in 1777. Near the church is a school-house. 
There arc meeting-houses for Wesleyan Metliodists and for Quakers, 
also a Roman Catholic chapel, two school-houses, a fever hospital, an 
infinuary, a loan-fund office, a county jail and court-house, a post-office, 
and ^ police station. Vessels drawing from seven to eight feet water 
can enter tho harbour at ordinary tides. There are two lighthouses 
on Wicklow Head, a mile and a half south-east of the towu. There is 
a coast-guard station at Wicklow. Corn and some copper- and load- 
ore are exported; and coal, culm, limostoiio, timber, and iron are 
imported. A few small vessels of from 85 to 100 tons and some small 
craft belong to tho port. Wicklow was incorporated by charter of 
11 James I., and sent two members to the Irish pai'liamciit bt^fore the 
Union ; at which time it was disfrancliiRod. The assizes for tho county, 
and quarter and petty sessions, are held in Wicklow. 

WICJK WAR. [OLOUCESTKiisniuK.] 

WIDIN, a fortified towu in Turkey, capital of Upper Bulgaria, is 
situated on the right bank of the Danube, opposite the straggling vil- 
lage of Calafat on the left bank, about loO miles E.S.li^. from Belgrade, 
aud has a population of about 25,000. The fortifications, which werci 
previously decayed aud weak, wei'e re|)aired and greatly strengthened 
by the Turks in 1858-54. The town contains pretty wide streets for 
a Turkish town ; many mosques surmounted with graceful miuarets ; 
small baziuirs, Ac. It ia tbc ]*csidcnco of a Greek bishop, and of the 
pashu of the province of Widiu. Tho trade of tho town is in rock-Sidt, 
corn, wine, and agricultural produce. The Austrian Danube steamers 
put into Widin. The inhabitants of Widin consist of Turk^ Greeks, 
aud Armenians : the Christians inhabit suburbs outside tho lino of tho 
foriifleations. 

WIELICKZKA. [Galioxa, Austrian.] 

WIKLUN. [Poland.] 

WIKRINGEN. [Holland.) 

WIESBADEN. [Nassau.] 

WIGAN, Lancashire, a niarket-towu, municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wigan, 
is situated iu 53"* 33' N. lat., 2'' 38' W. Icmg., distant 40 miles S. by E. 
from Lancaster, 200 miles N.W. by N. from Loudon by road, and 
194.^ miles by tho London and North-AVeHtern r«illw.ay. The popula- 
tion of the municipal and parliamentary borough, which arc coexten- 
sivo, was 31,041 in 1851. The borough is governed by 10 aldermen 
aud 30 councillors, of whom one is mayor ; and retunis two members 
to the Imperial Parliament. 'Phe living is a rectory, in the arclidea- 
coniy of Liverpool and diocese of Chester. Wigan Po(»r-Law Union 
contains 20 parishes and townships, with an area of 47,013 acres, aud 
a population in 1851 of 77,539. 

AVigan is a place qf considerable antiquity. The old part of the 
towu is chiefly on tlio right bank of the river Douglas ; the suburb of 
Scboles, which ia modern, is on the left bauk of tho river. Tho town 
is Buppliod with water, uiul is lighted with gas. Besides the parish 
church, a handsome structure of ancient date, seated on the brow 
of tho hill, there are St. George's church, erected iu 1781, and St. 
Catheriae*8, built in 1841. There are chapels for AVesleyan Methodists, 
Independenis, Baptists, English Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics; 
a Free Grammar school ; a Blue Coat school ; National schools ; Infant 
schools ; a mechanics institute, library, aud museum ; news-rooms ; a 
savings bank; aud a dispensary. The town-hall, built in 1720, and 
tho moot-hall, are in the market-phice. A large brick edifice, called 
the Commercial Hall, 102 foot by G6 feet, erected in 1816, is for the 
use of the manufuclurers on market-days. The markot-days are 
Monday and Friday, and there are annual fairs on Holy Thursday, 
Juno 27ih, aud October 28tb. 

The manufactures of tho place comprise linens, calicoes, chocks, 
fustians, the spinning of oottou-yarn, and other bninclics of the cotton 
manufacture. Iron- and brass-foundries, chemical works, manufoc- 
torie.s of spades and edge tools, and corn- and i)aper-znillB, give cou- 
sidorable employment. 'There ore extensive collieries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which paMses through the 
town, gives it the advantage of water communication with York* 
shire and many jiarts of Lancashire, and, by tho Lancaster branch 
of this canal, with Westmorland. Several liues^ of railway meet 
at Wigan, by which communication is afforded with all parts of the 
country. 

Wigan has received nine royal charters, the first of whioh was 
granted by Henry HI., in 1240. Quarter and petty sesaionB and a 
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county court ore held. There are several sulphureous springs in the 
parish. 

WIGBOROUGH, GREAT. [Essex.] 

WIGHT, ISLE OF, on tho south coast of England, is separated 
from the mainland of Hampshire by a channel caUed the Solent Sea. 
Tho average breadth of this channel is less than four miles. It is 
narrowest to tho west of Yarmouth, where it is contracted to about a 
mile by a narrow tongue of gravelly beach whioh runs out nearly two 
miles from the Hampshire coast, and on the extremity of which ia 
situated Hurst Castle. This narrow part of the chanuel ia extremely 
deep. From Yarmouth to near West Cowes the width is from two to 
three miles ; it is here ooutracted to a mile and a half, but opens out 
opposite to Southampton Water to about five miles ; it thou grows 
narrower as it approaches Spithead, where the entrance to the channel 
from the oast is from two to three miles. The current through the 
channel, both with the rising and ebbing tide, is extremely strong. 

The form of tiie island is that of an irregular rhomboid or lozonge. 
The Needles CliO; at the western extremity of the island, is in 50' 4U' 
N. lat., I** 34^ W. long. ; the Foreland, at the eastern extremity, is Jn 
50® 41' N. lat., 1® 6' W. long. AYest Cowes Castle, north, is in 60® 46' 
N. lat., 1® 17' AV. long. ; St. Oatherino’s Point, south, is in 60® 35' 
N. lat., 1® IS' AY. long. Tho longer diameter, from the Foreland to the 
Needles Cliff, is not quite 23 miles ; tho shorter diameter, from AA'est 
Cowes on the north to St. Catherine's Point on tho south ia scaroly 14 
miles ; the circumference is about 56 miles, aud tho area is 99.2.'>6 
acres, or about 155 square milos. The population in 1851 was 42,277. 

Coast and Sw'face . — The coast of tho Isle of AA^’ight consists for tho 
most part of precipitous cliffs or stoop slopes. Tho north coast is lower 
than the south. 

The surface of the Isle of AVight ia for the most part at a great 
elevation above tho sea. A range of high clialk downs extends, wltli 
some interruptions aud irregularities, from tho Culver Cliff east to the 
Needles wesk In this chidk range there are three principal depros- 
siona ; between Yavcrland and Br^ing, three-quarters of a mile wide, 
through which tlie eastern Yar flows; between St. George’s Down and 
Carisbrooke, half a mile wide, through which the Medina flows ; aud 
at Freshwater Gate, hardly 1 00 yards wide, through wliicli the AA^estcni 
Yar flows. BesMcs these principal depressions, several others, from 
100 to 200 feet deep, divide the range into a series of long emiueiicrH. 
Tho highest point of tho chalk range is Mottiston Down, 698 feet above 
the Bca. The south side of the island consists of a high range uf 
downs, the upper part of wliich, on tho west, is part uf the chalk 
ridge ; on the south, is chalk in horizontal strata ; on the east, is grecu 
sandstone and irousaud. A broad valley separates tho lofty range uf 
south downs from the central chalk ridge. Tho north side of tho 
island, which is in general less elevated than the south side, uousidts 
of II great variety of wooded hills aud valleys. 

'The most extensive of the valleys is that uf the Eastern Yar alludud 
tu above, which comprises a largo poriioii of the moat fertile land in 
tho island. The basin of the Medina, which is in general very narrow, 
furiua a central valley. The Bouth-westerii valley is bounded on tho 
east by St. ('athorino's Hill, on the west by the sea, on the iiorlh by 
tlie chalk ridge. On the north-east are a number of small valleys 
which open separately into the sea; that of the AVuottou lUver is the 
uio.st extensive. Another scries of separate valleys, but more flat and 
marshy than tho north-eastern, forms a uorth-westorn valley which is 
bounded on tho west by the high land of Colwell Bay aud 'Tut well 
Bay. Last and least is tho singular valley of Frosh water, in whicli the 
AA'esteru Yar rises within a few yards of the south coast, and riiuiiiug 
into the sea at Yarmouth on the uurth coast, almost makes a distinct 
peninsula of the werttem end of the island. 

The highest part of the island is St. Catherine's Hill, the summit of 
which is 830 feet above the sea ; the height of Duimosc is 792 feet. 

Rivers, — The Medina rises near the north-eastern foot of St. (kithe- 
rine's Hill, and runs iu a uiiitow valley till near Gatcombe, where the 
valley becomes wider ; it then passes tlirough the chalk ridge near tho 
centre of the island, and flowing on tho east side of Newpoi't, forms 
immediately below tho town a wide mstuary, and enters tho sea live 
miles to the uurth, between East and AVest Cuwes. The Eastern Yar, 
or Bradinrf River^ has its soui'co iu the same range of hills us the 
Medina, not far to the east ; it runs in a direction generally north, 
north-east, aud east, and passing through a narrow chasm in the chalk 
range between Brading and Yuverhuid, then forms Bradiiig llavou, 
whicli at high-water is a beautiful lake uf 800 acres, but at low-water 
is a surface of muddy sand traversed the Yar. 'The Wcsteiti Yar 
ris iS near Freshwater Gate, and fulls into the sea at Yarmouth ; it 
is an lostuury in nearly its whole length, which is loss than tlircc 
miles. 

Geolof/y . — The whole of the strata whioh compose the Isle of AVight 
are exhibited in its precipitous cliffs hi tho inu-it distinct and complete 
loauiier. Eomo of the phenomena which those strata prosoiit are 
extremely curious. The north side of the island consists of tho strata 
above tho cliulk ; tlio centre and the upper part of tho south side 
consist of the chalk ; and the lower part of tho south and south-east 
sides consist of the strata below the chalk. The series above the chalk 
belongs to what has been cullod the chalk basin of the Islo of AVight, 
the boundaries of which are — near Winchester to the north, near 
Carisbrooke to the southi Brighton to the east, and Dorchester to the 
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west. This basin is circumscribed by chalk-hills, except where it is 
bn’ken into by the Solent Sea. 

The most extraox^ary circumstance in the geological structure of 
ilic IhIo of Wight is the vertical or highly-inclined position of the 
(teiitial chalk riflge, and of the plastic clay and London clay to the 
north of it. The strata farther to the nortli and to the south are 
horizontal, or nearly so, thoso to the south being the clialk and undcr- 
lying tstnita, which remain undisturbed, while thoso to the north are 
more recent formations deposited horizontally and uuconformubly on 
the broken edges of the vertical strata. Two great sections of these 
veriioid strata are exhibited by the Culver Cliff and the cliffs of Wliito- 
cliff liny on the east, and by the Needles Cliff and the cliffs of Alum 
bay on the west. In Whitecliff Bay the plastic clay and sands form 
two low cliffs perfectly vortical ; rounding the capo to the south, the 
chalk of the Culver Clill* rises to a great height at an angle of about 
70'", clipping north-north-east, and gradually diminishing to about 
]u Alum Bay a section, quite conformable, but more exten- 
sive and distinct, is exhibited. On the south arc the lower strata of 
chalk and chalk-marl at an angle of about i)0° north-north-east, the 
upper strata of chalk at an angle of about 70*" ; further to tho north, 
the plastic clay and its sands, perfectly vertical ; still farther to the 
north, tho London clay, also vertical ; and, farthest, a bed of yellow 
Kjiud iuclinod at an angle of 60“ or 70“ north -nurth-eaKt. The face of 
tlic (jhalk ridge is about one-fourth of a xnilo wido. The upper strata 
ui’ L-luilk have alternating strata of flints in a very extraordinary sfaite, 
tlic pieces of flint, though closely invested with the chalk and perfectly 
retaining their forms, being found, when taken hold ofi to be shivered i 
into fragments of every size from tlirrc inches to an impalpable powder, 
ami tlie fractured edges of every particle being quite sharp, as if the 
cllbcli had been occasioned by a blow of inconceivable force. Tlie 
jihmtic clay in Alum Bay consists of clays, marls, and sands in a count- 
li-.-a iiiimbcr of layers, 'some extremely thin, of every variety of colour, 
and most of them, especially when recently cut, siugulai'ly bright, like 
the stri|ics of a ribbon or the streaks of a tulip. It contains also eight 
beds of wood-coal, or rather bitumcnisod wood, each about one foot 
tliiclv, and vertical, like the other layei's. The cross fracture of tho 
coal is earthy ; it burns with difliculty, with little flame, and a sulpbu- 
I’foiis Biiiell. The line along which the <listurbiug force acted that 
occasioned the vertical position of tho strata may be traced as far as 
AbboUbury in Dorsetshire. 

Another very curious circumstance in the stratiA cation of the Isle of 
Wight is that of a marine deposit between two fresb-water deposits. 
This is distinctly shown in a natural scctiou of Hcadon Hill, on the 
nortli .'^ide of Alum Buy. IIcuco it has been concluded that this hill 
niiist have been twico the lioitoui of a frcHli-watcr lake, and at an 
iiitcnncdiatc period have been covcml by tho soa, TJiis marine deposit 
docs not Hcciu to bo a part t*f any extensive formation ; it only forms 
ii bed of wliicK the actual boundaries arc unknown ; but tlic fresh- 
water Ibrniations have boon found to corrosfjond very closely with the 
vatcairc ijrvttsitr of the J'aris basin. BiMjeatli these formations in 
lleadoii Hill, and extending into Alum Bay, Totlaiul’s Bay, and Coil- 
well Hay, is a stratum of pure siliceous sand without shells, from to 
oH jeet thick, wliicdi is extensively used for making the best kinds of 
^'la'-r>. Tlic whole of tho north side of the island is considered to belong 
ill these I'orin.atioijs. 

The south side of the Isle of Wight, from Dunnoi-e to St. Catherine’s, 
consists ill the upper part of chalk and clialk-niarl in nearly horizoiihd 
strata; tiie centre is green sundstone, beneath which is ilark marl, and 
then ferruginous sand. Whenever the land-spriiiga act on this marl 
it is formed into mud, ruus out, aud leaves the greeii-saudstone and 
chalk without support, which then tumble downi. In this iiiamier have 
liccii formed tliose pictnrosquo terraces called the Ijudorclitf. The 
grceii-sandstuiifi, so called from its being mixed with :i considerable 
•piantity of green earth, is here about TO feet thick, divided in layers 
by other substances. Tho grecn-saud stone and dsu’k-rod ferriigiiioUB 
^iiinl extend from Oiimioso lo Vaverhind, The ironsaiid is very thick, 
and some of it cousolidatcd into rock, as may b. seen iu tho lofty 
Iicrpondiculiir Itedcliff, near Y'averland. Cliffs of tho ironsaiid may 
he traced from Sandowii Bay on the east to FrcBliwiitcr iHi tho west, 
cxccjit where it is couccalod* by the ruins of tho Ciidcrclill'. It rorui.'j 
tho Kubstmtum of all the south side of the inland. 

Between the central chalk ridge ami the south range of downs, the 
chalk and greensand are entirely wonting ; and iu this space, which 
constitutes the valleys of Newchurch aud Kingston, the irousand only 
is found, 

CtimatCf Soil, and Agi'icMturc. — The climate is very mild, eHj)c?cially 
ill the valleys and sheltered parts* of tho south side of the island. 
J^aurels, m^^rtlcs, gemniums, and various kinds of delicate cvergi’cens, 
llouriEih throughout the winter. Tho Undcrcliff has been particularly 
recommended by the most eminent phyMciaua as peculiarly suiteblo 
for invalids, OBpocially for persons having a tendency to or alflictcd 
with piilmomury complaints. 

North of tho chalk ridge the predominating soil is a stiff dayi 
extremely well suited for the growth of wood, especially oak, which 
in tho neighbourhood of East Cowes and St. Helen's grows down to 
the water’s edge. Elm docs not boar tho sea air so well as oak, but in 
«itdtered situations it grows to a largo size. Ash is not cuinmun, aud 
the beech is rare. This north side of the island was formerly covered 
«i3oa. mv. vox* iv. 


with forest, and though the demand for ship-building has thinned it 
greatly, it is still well wooded. All the northern half of the island is 
much inferior to the southern half os arable laud. The soil, whether 
clay or loam, is generally very full of flluts. Much chalk is used for 
manure, and soa^weed is mixed with the dung in the farmyard. Thu 
soil of the whole of the south part of tho island is generally a rich 
red loam, iu some parts iuoliuiug to sand, in others mure stiff and 
clayey, but everywnoro extremely fertile. Timber does nut grow so 
well on tho south side of the island as on the north side. A long 
fleecy gray moss invests many of the trees. Almost all the lower 
tracts ore employed in tillage, aud tho produce of wheat especially is 
greater than in almost any other part of tho kingdom. Wheat, barley, 
and oats are exported to a considerable amount annually, and all 
kinds of pulse and green crops aro cultivated. The pastures and 
meadows are rich, but few oxen are reared. Dairies are attached to 
most of the larger farms. The Alderney and Devonshire cows arc 
preferred. Large flocks of shec^) are fed on tho downs, and aro iu 
repute for tho fineness of their wool ; and a considerable number of 
lambs are sent to the London markets. 

Game is abundant, especially phoosanls. Fish is not tiikon in ^reat 
abundance, except sliell-fish. Lobsters and crabs arc very large and 
fine on the suuth side of the island. Sea-fuwl, chongbs, puflius, razor* 
bills, Ac., resort to the clifls iu summer iu vast numbers : tho Main 
Bench is their chief place of resort. 

The Isle of Wight is iiuich visited, as well for the grandeur aud 
extraordinary geological structure of its dills, as for the beautiful 
scenery of the interior, in which, ooutsidcriiig the sinalliiess of tho 
space, it is not surpassed by any other pai*t of the kingdom. 

I>lvinion9t Tuwns^ d-c. — Tho isle of li'ight is included iu, and forms 
a division of, the county of 8ouiliampton. [llAMPStiruK.] The two 
nearly equal divisions of the island formiul by tho Medina constitute 
the Liberties of East Medina, which eoulaius 14 parishes, and \N'esi 
Medina, wliidi contains 16 parishes. By the Heforiu Act of 1832 the 
Isle of Wight was separated IVoiii JlaiupHbire fur parliamentary 
purposes, and returns one nicmber to tho House of Commons. 

The chief towns arc Niiwroirr, Cowes (l«last uiid West), aud Uype, 
which arc noticed under theii* respective titles; and Yarmouth, 
Bradiug, and Newtown, which wc notice here. 

Yai-niouth is a small town ; the population of the town und parish 
in 18.51 was only 572. It is situated at the mouth of tho sestuary of 
the western Yar, 10.^ miles W. from Newport. It has siu excolloiit 
roadstead. There is a pier for steam-boats, a town ball and uuuket- 
honsc, an old but plain church, a Wesleyan Methodist and a Baptist 
I chaxicl, aud National and British schools. The castle is u small 
I forC The market is held on Friday, and a yearly fair on July 25th. 

I Yarmouth is a corxioriito town, which was not ullected by the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act. It was formerly a parliamentary borough, 
and returned two members. 

Jiradlmj is a small town picturosciucly situated near the head of 
Bradiug llaven, on tho slofics of two opposite hills on the south-east 
side of the island, 7 miles E. by 8. from Newport : population of tho 
parish 3(>4(» in 1851. 1'he market-house and tuwii-halL is a small 
structure. The church is large, aud has some piortloiis of Noriiiau 
date. The liidcpemicnts Juive a chapel, uiul there are National and 
British schools. A sample market fur coin is held on Monday. Ffiirs 
arc held on May 12th aud November 2ijd. 

Newtown f situated on the north-west side of the island, ut the tojj of 
the Lcstuary of the Newtown llivcr, ft miles W. by N. from Nowjiort, 
is a decayed municipal borough, mid, until the ilcform Act, was a 
parliamentary borougii, which rcturin-d two ineiiibcrs to the House of 
Commons, it is now a very small place ; it is a cliiii»eli*y iu Calbouriio 
parish, coutainiug iu 1851 only 21 housc.^ and 8d inhabitants. At 
high-water vessels of 500 tons can come up the icstiiary of tho New- 
town lUver, ill the cn-oks of which are sevei’al salterns, now little 
iiscil. The place was bui'ut by tho French in the reign of Uichard II. 
The ruins of a church, and u town-hall now used as a school-room, 
arc the chief relies of the town. 

The following are tho only villages which I’cquire notice : the 
jiojmlation, when not otliorwiso stated, is that of the parish iu 
1851 

An-tf/ei?, population 1012, is a long straggling agricultural village, 
situated on tho southern slope of Arreton Down, 3 miles liS.E. from 
Newport, and contains an old church, and an endowed parochial 
school. Jiimttcad, population 317, is prettily situated one mile W. 
from Kydc. It is chiefly occupied by genteel villa-ri-Hidouces, several 
of wliich are of quite recent erection, and some of a superior class. 
Tho church is a very elegant new building in tho early English style. 
Boncfiurch, population 523, is on the ^oiith side of tlie island, adjoining 
V’cutxior on the east. Tho old cliurcli, of Norman <hite, is now dis- 
used, a very ologaiit new gothic church having been lately built. A 
handsonie school-house was erected at tho same time. Boiichurcli^is 
favourite residence and resort of bathing visitora, on account of its 
SSd und healthy climate and picturesque situation. OidboiM-ne, popu- 
lation 695, is an old-fashioned aud secluded agiicultunil village, 5 miles 
W by S from Ncwiiort. Tho church, of tho early English date, has 
a curious square tower. C'a/ /s5/ooXv>-popultttioii, including Parkhurst 
rrisou, tho House of Industry, aud the Albany Barracks, 7530— is 
plousiiutly situated on tho Medina, one mile IS.W. from Newport, 
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Cai'ittbrookc is mid to liave been at one time the capitiil of th-; ialand, 
but to linve decayed ae Newport roRO into conBequcnco. Tim chief 
object of intcreBt is Cariebrooke Castle, formerly the residence of the 
lonis of Wight, and sulisequeiitly of the govomur of the iHliiiid, but 
now a mere ruin. It is noticed more ]»articularly at the end of this 
article. There are also some slight remains of a Cistercian priory. 
The parish church is n portion of the original prioi'y church. There 
are a Primitive Methodist meeting- house and an Infant school in tbo 
village. There ai*e large corn-iiiilU on the river. Parkhurst Prison, 
or lieforniutory for Juvenile Ofleiiders, is in Carisbrooko parish ; it is 
an extensive ami wclLari auged edifice. Near tho Reformatory is the 
House of JmliiBtry, or workhouse for the whole of the Isle of Wight. 
Near these, and also in Curisbrooke parish, arc the Albany infantry 
barracks. 'J'Lo scenery around Carisbrooko is very beautiful. (Jhale^ 
popidatioii in on the south side of the island, at tbo western 
extremity of tbo Undorcliff, about 9 miles S. by W. from Newport^ 
It js nil agricultural village, but is miicb resorted to by tourists on 
account of Black-Gong Cliine, one of the most remarkable of the 
chines, or narrow gorgeSi through which the streams of the islanrl 
find^hcir way to the sea, and which form a peculiar natural feature 
of tft Isle of Wight. The cliff over which the stream falls is only 
about dO fot^t high, but the rocks behind it rise to a great altitude, and 
tho cliff’ scenery generally is here of a very bold and picturesque 
character. Tbo church is of the reign of Henry I.; there is an 
Endowed parochial school. I^i'eshwatar, population 1393, is on the 
left bonk of tlic Yar, 3 miles »S. by AV. from Yarmouth. Tho old 
village consists of a few houses, situated by tho church, near the head 
of the icstiiary of tho Var. The church is an aiicicut cruciform 
structure, with a rather singular tower. The Wesleyan Methodists 
liavc a chape], and there is a Free school. Freshwater Gate is a coIUmj- 
tiou of now villus, lodgiug-houses, baths, ^c., and is much resorted 
to in suiniiier for sea-batbing. The chalk-cliffs betweoii Freshwater 
Gate and tho Needles iu:c the loftiest in England. Th*; Needles light- 
house, erected oh the summit of the cliff' overlooking the Needles rocks, 
is ill Fi-eshwatcr parish. Godshilly iiofiulation 131(3, is an agricultural 
village kmilt on the sides of an irregular hill, the sunuiiii of which is 
crowned by the church, which is a haudsoino building, partly of the 
decorated and partly of the perpendicular period. Thoro is a Free 
Si'liool. lu tile parish is Appiildorcoiubo, for a long x^rriud the most 
cclebratod mansion in the isle of Wight. Jt is u largo and stately 
cditice, standing in the midst of an extensive, wcll-woocied, and 
pictiirosquo park. Jt was the family Bf*at of the Worsleys, and con- 
tained the splouilid collection of pictures, books, and antiquities 
collected during many years at a vast expense, and illustrated in a 
well-known costly work, the 'Museum Worsleiaiium,* l/clens, *Sl,, 
Xiopulatiuii 1913, is situated opiiosite the w'ell-knowti roadstead, St. 
lieJoij’s Road, near tlie mouth of Brading Harbour, 4 miles E.iS.E. 
from Rytle. The old church of St. Helen's stood close by the shore; 
but liaving become cudaugered by tlie iiieroucbmeuts of the sea, it 
was juilled down, cxeex»t the tower, W’hicli lias been stnnigtheiied, 
and now t^erves as a sea-mark. A new church was in 1719 erected on 
u more elevated site; it was aliiio.it entirely rebuilt iu 1331. A 
district church is at t^akfleld. Theiv are National schools. Many of 
the inhabitants of St. Helen's arc pilots, who mo'>t]y reside at Sea 
View, which place is re.-urled to for sea-bathing. Ailon, ijopulation 
03-1, is near the south shore of the island, 8 miles S. from Ncwxiort. 
Tho cliurcli is ancient ; there ore a Baxitist chapel and a hVee sciiool. 
A clialybeatc spring of sotuo reputation is at Saiidrock. At »St. Catlie- 
rino's I'oint is a handsome lighthouse, erected in 1840 ; it is 125 foot 
high to the tu]) of the lantern. Sandoion is a hamlet in Brading 
Xinrish ; tho X'opulatiou i'l not returned sexiaratoly. It stands facing 
iSaiiduw*u Bay, about a mile and a half S. by W. from Brading. 
AVithin tbo last few years *Sandown has been much resorted to by 
summer visitors. Tho situation is eminently picturesque, and com- 
mands a noble sea view. A new gothic church, a street of good shops, 
and several excellent villa-reHideiices have been erected. Shanklin, 
pox.>ulatioii 350, is at the eastern extreiriity of the UudorclifT, 4 miles 
by W. from Bradiifg. The viUsge is chiefly dex^endeut on tlie 
numerous visitors who resort here during tho sumnier. Thu church 
is very ancient. The Indepcudciits buve a place of worsliix*. The 
scenery araund Sbaiiklin is very beautiful ; but the chief attraction of 
tile place is Sbaukliii Chine, the most visited and most picturesque of 
the chines. It is a winding chasm or cleft in the rocks, which termi- 
nates iu a uarraw iissnre about half a mile from the shore ; at the 
further end a waterfall 1 icing formed by the stream, which has in 
course of ages worn away the chasm. 'J'lie sides of the chine are to a 
grt at extent overgrown with trees and shrubs. Veiitnw, x)ox>ulatiou 
25U9 in 185$^. is beautifully situated on the IJnderclifi', about 9 miles 
i^S.E. from Newport. Vciitnor has within the hust 25 years increased 
from a mere liaudet of a few rude cottages into a well-built watering- 
jilace. It was indebted for its rise to having been rucomm(*uded by 
some eminent iihysiciaua os the most suitable part of the Undereliif 
for invalids ami others requiring a mild climate. It now contains a 
handsome gothic church witii a spire ; places of worshqi for Wunlcyau 
Methodists, Independents, Bible Chiihtians, and Plymouth Brethren; 
National and liritish schools; a literary and scientilic institution, and 
a mutual im]>roveuient society; handsoirie baths on the beach; several 
excellent hotels; numerous vilia-resideuces, some of them of a superior 


class ; a kind of park called Madeira Vale ; some superior Bhox>s ; a 
branch bank of the National Provincial Bank of England; and a 
savings bank. An Improvemout Act for Yuntnor was obtained in 
1844. WhvppUujhanij population of tho parish, which inci tides East 
Cowes [noticed under CowebJ, 3100, is situated on the right Imuk cif 
the Medina, 3 miles N. by E. from^ Newport. The church is a neat 
cruciform building of some antupity. There is no village properly 
BO called ; tho only reason for notioing it here is that Osborne, the snat 
of her Majesty, is at AVhippinghatn, about three-quarters of a mile 
from the church. Osborne, since it has become the possession of her 
Majesty, has been enlarged, and now prosonts an extended fiigadc in 
the Italian jHilazzo style, with a lofty campanile. Standing on a cou- 
sideiiible elevation, it coiuiuands a maguifloont prosiiect^ 

Histoi'y and Antiquities, — The Isle of AVight was conquered by 
Claudius, A.li. 43, In 495 it was conquered by Cordic tho Saxon, wlm 
settled hei-c many of his own countrymen. In (5(31 AYulflioro, king of 
Mercia, subdued it. N ot long afterwards it was subjected and eoinpclJor I 
to embrace Christianity by Cead walla. From the 8tli until early in the 
11th century it was several times plundered by the Hiuies ; uiul iu 
1052 Earl Godwin, who had been banished by Edward the Confessor, 
made a descent on it, and xdundered it. AVllliam the Conijiiem) 
bestowed it on his kinsman William Fitz Osborne, and created liim 
Lord of the Isle of Wight. A succession of Norman lords h(*M it 
till 14'15, when Henry Vi. created Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, King 
of AVight, and crowned him with liis own liaiids. TJic kingly tith: 
however was not continued, and tbo last of tho lords was the Eurl 
Rivers, who was beheaded hy Richard 111. in 1483. During the 
period that it was held hy tlieso lords it was frequtmtiy threatened hy 
the French, and sometiinos xdumlered by them. One of the hint, ei' 
their actual dosoonts was in the reign of Richard 11., when the^' ce!i- 
quered all the island exeex^t Carisbrooko Castle, but retired mi 
rcsceiviug 1000 marks from the inbabitunts. On the succe.sHion of 
Henry VII., Sir Edward AVidville, or Woodville, brather to th*.: hilt* 
Karl Rivers, w'as made captain of the Isle of Wiglit, and the iitlo wm. 
held by Ids successors for a cousiderablo period. Tlie last cajitaiii 
was tbo Earl of Portland, who was displaced by tlio l*arliaiueiit, air I 
the Karl of PemVirokc was uppoiutetl governor in his piuco. He w.i . 
succeeded by Colonel Hammond, and during his governorship Cliarlrr. I. 
fled to the Ish; of Wight after his escape from Hampton Court. II • 
wrived there November 1st, Hi 17. He was not strictly coiilined ;i*, 
flrst, blit was so afttsrwards, wlien lie made several uiisucces.s!'u! 
attoro}>ts to escape. A coiifereucc between Cffiarles and tbo I'arlia 
meut was liehl iu tho school-room of the Free school of Newport, 
which Justed some weeks. On the 29th of November, 1049, be wii': 
seized and conveyed to Hurst C'astle. The title aud offlcc of govern' •!' 
of the Isle of W ight is still continued. 

Tho Isle of Wight does not aboiiiul in antiquities. Barrows ar.. 
foiiiifl on tlio downs, but there are no traco.s of .Uomuii foHsor caiiqj-. 
or of Buxon warfare. Carisbrooko (*astle is the only ancient forli r-^. 
During tho rule of the lords of Wight, whose |ii)wer and privih g'".*' 
were aliiiust regiil, tho x>reseiit village of Curisbrooke was liic capital 
of the island, and Carisbrooko Castle, was tlie residence of the lordr . 
The castle stands on a lofty eiiiinuucc, aud the keep slill Jiiglier on an 
arciliciul mound. Fit/. Usboriio the Norniun built the castle, and 
included the keep within the ditch with which he surrouiirled tl--" 
whole. The castle was sucuessively enlarged by snbseijucut lord . 
Lord AVidville, or AA'ooilville, built the main gateway, wliicli is very 
handsome, lu tho reign of ICdward IV. ; tin; anus of Woodville apjKur 
on its front. There were several conventual establi.'-;hTnents in 
island, but none of large size excejit Quarr Abbey, which was fotiudod 
in 1132. It was dissolved by Henry Vlll, It was bought by a iiicr- 
chant of SontliRinxitou, who swept away everything exeexit some 
masi>es of the long walD, which inclosed on urea of 30 acres, a Imild- 
ing which bus been (tailed the IteJectory, but on no good authority, and 
a few fragments of gables, urches, and doorways, which still rem:«in. 
Curisbrooke Priory is entirely demolished, except the church, whirli 
is now xiarochial. Some of the x>Ai^<><^hial churches are as uhl as Llii: 
Norman conquest. Yaverlaud church is one of the most aiici<‘nt. 
The eutrauce-i(oor is arched, and has some curious Norman mouldings 

AV I GMd UE. [H £ii£ Ko iinsiii ji£. J 

AViGSTON-MAGNA. [Ljcioestersiiirk.] 

WIQTON, Cumberland, u nmrket-towu and tho scat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the x^ifish of Wigtou, is situated iieai* the right bank of the. 
river Wiza, in 54"' 49' N. lat.. S'' 9' W. long., distant 11 miles B.A\ 
from Carlisle, 303 miles N.N.AV^. from Loudon }>y road, and 312 uiih'^ 
by the North-Western and Laqposter and Carlisle railways. 'J'he 
[lopulation of the town in 1851 was 4244. The living is a vicnrag<‘i 
in the archdeaconry aud diocese of Carlisle. AVigton I'oor-Law Union 
contains 31 parishes and townships, with an area of 17d|529 acres, 
and a populaliou iu 1851 of 23,6(31. 

AVigton coiiHints chiefly of one long and tolerably wide street, which 
is lighted with gas and contains many well-built houses. Tbo priiici]><'d 
manufactures are checks, ginghams, :uid calicoes. Some linen is mailc- 
Tanning, nail -making, brewing, and malting ai*e carried on. Tho 
parish church is a Imiidsorue edifice, erected in 1788. Tbo Wesleyan 
Metiiodists, luilopcudcuts, Quakers, aud Roman Catholics, have xduce.^ 
of worship. There are a Grammar school, a British school, and a 
Roman Catholic school ; news-rooms ; and parochial, diocesan, and 
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mihBoription librorioa. The Quakeni have an academy at Brookfield 
IfouBC, about a wile west from Wigton. The weekly market ou 
'iViei^lay ifl well supplied with grain and provisions ; a great market 
{'or butebors* meat, apples, and honey is held ou St. 1'homas*s Day. 
Tiiore are several fairs in the course of the year. Petty BUBsions and 
a county court arc hold in Wigton. 

WIGTON, Wigtounhire, Scotland, a royal .and parliamentary burgh, 
fica-portf and market-town, and the chief towu of the county, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Bludeuoch, where it falls into 
^\'igt;on Biiy, distant 129 miles S.W. from Kdinburgh, in .'34“ 61' N.lat., 
4 24' W. long. Tho ])opulation of tho borough in 1851 was 2121. 
The town is governed by a provost and 17 couucillorB, two of whom 
;ire bailies ; and unites with Now Galloway, Stranraer, and Whithorn 
ill returning one member to tho Imporial J*arliameiit. 

The town cousists principally of a broad main street, in the centre 
of which is an inclosed square, eontaining a bowling-green. Imme- 
diately outHide tlie inclosuro sbinds a handsome granite cross, Tlie 
town-Uonse has a low spire at ouo end. There is a commodious 
prison. The old church is a mean-looking fabric. There are a new 
ClJmi'ch of tlie EstabliHhment, cha]>elB for Freo and United Presby- 
Lei'iiiiiH, a Grammar school, a library iuuuded in 17i>4, and two bnincli 
banks. There aro several farina luilbs. Once a fortnight, and somc- 
tiiues ofteuer, a steamer calls at Wigton, on tho passage between 
iiiverpool and Garlic^Hlon. The number and tuiinage of vessels belong- 
to tho ])ort on December ^Ist, 185^ was, imdor 60 tons 80, tou- 
ii igi- 1218 ; above 60 tons 17, tonnage 1528 ; with ouo steaiu-vcsBcl of 
:,u; Ions. During the year 1854 there entered and oloarod at tho 
port, inwards, 44 1 aailiug-vesscls, tonnage 18,238, and 74 steam-vosHels, 
t. iiinage 18,018 ; outwards, 205 sailiiig-veBBuls, tun uago 9185, and 78 
^ b'ani-vessels, toniiago 10,020. 

WIG rONSHllJF., a maritime county in the fiouLli-wost of Scotland, 
1-omided K by Kirkcudbrightshire, N. by Ayrshire, ^V. l:»y tho Irish 
(.Jl.iunnl, and S. by the Irish Sou. lies betwoon 54“ 80' and 56“ 4' 
N.lat., 4** 10' and 5" 12' W. long. The county in about 80 miles 
l-jiig and 80 miles broad from the e.^tronic points ; its area is 320,730 
iicriM. The population of the county was 80,105 in is 11, and 48,880 
iiiisrii. 

Cvaat-Linc . — TIus sea-const of AVigtoiisliire ia indeutud by several 
f;p:iciiui 3 bayB. Wigton Pay, on the east, diYoinishoa from a width of 

iniloM until it terminsited in the river Greo. Liicu IJay forms an 
jM Iciitatioii in tlie soiitborn part the county, and stivtolics inwards 
1.5 juiles : the dislaiieo b(}i.w«'Cii the two headlands of j4urr4)W 
l|.:id and tlic Mull of Gal low. y is about 15 miles, tho TVIull being 
alxiiit a mile and a lialf fa)‘lht;r s •nth, and the most southern point of 
Si*iitl:md. '.riie {point of tho Mull, on wliieh tlu-ro is a lighihoiiMe, is 
a |>eiiiiisula of about a inih? a!ul a quarter Itmg by a tpi.irler of a mile 
wide. Tlu‘ small Islauil of Whithuni, aliout 8 mil- a N.l*]. from Jhtrrow 
Head, afVonls sale and commodious shelt r for shiiquug. iiochryiui 
i’ay, which is also a safe and coinmoilhuis harbour, on the jiorth-Wt:pHt, 
exftuul'^ into the country about 8 miles, to .Stranraer, its breadth vary- 
ing fri»m 2 to 4 miles. No part of the county is above 18 miles from 
ill'- .«i*a. 

Sn.. finT, Comrnwucaliohs . — The surface of Wigton- 

rbivc, tbipugh consisting of eniineiices and bills of consuh rablc height, 
if- j-aid tt> In* less edevab'd above tho level <if the sea than any other 
coimly in Scotlaml. Tlie principal euiiiiciiccs are Mull Hill, Mont- 
b'ki.wiv, lliinniaii, Gairuhill, ('aim of Dolt, and Greniiau Hill, which 
v.^ry iVoni 40b to 000 li-ot, iu beiglit. It may bo divided into three 
'ii:-5trict>' : - the Khyiins (laMiinsnlJi), lying west of a lim drawn between 
l.iic<j Hay ami Jiochryaii; tho Macher.-* (Hat country b lying between 
W igton :uul ljuce bays ; and tlio Mopir.-^, which iiicluue tho remainder, 
1» iiig more than one-thinl of tho whole county, 'fhe iVeshwabir lochs 
are niiiiiiTiPUH, but small, and occupy an area of about 7.^ .'■•qiiare 
iuilv.s. Dowaltoij, in the Machcr.s, the largest, about tw'o iiiilcH long 
|py ii rnilo and a half broad. Tho only naviL fible rivtsi s are tho C-ree 
.'.nd the Bladeii(»ch. The Cree rises in Ayrshire and separates this 
county from Kirkcudbright bof»n*u it fall.*! into Wi_:ton Bay. It is 
navigable for about 4 miles. 'J'lie Bladeiioch ha-s a cii«cuitous course 
of aixiut 21 milc.s in the cuiinty before it falls into Wigton Bay. It 
i f navigable for a few miles only. Tho river Luce, wliich falls into 
liiice Hay after a coiiive of 21 inile.=i from tlie borders of Ayrsliire, is 
eiiKily crossed on foot, oxc -pt when floods occur. Tho other Htreams 
of the county arc conq)aratively irisignificaiit. Siilmoii abiiund in 
thcBc* stroaius, and on tho coast there aro several valtnahle stake-uct 
flaheriea. 

(kolujy , — The most prevalent rocks aro t»rimary transition and 
secondary schists. Grauwacke, gniuwacke slate, and argillaceous schist 
are particularly abundant, lieds of graiiwacke occur of all thick- 
ncBscs from a few inches to as many feet, of hard c(pun>act grain, and 
of a blue or grayi-sh brown colour, for the most part breaking irregu- 
larly, but often sidit'ing into parallel slices. 

Vliruatr, Hoil, At/riciUltirc, Ac . — The climate of the county is exceed- 
ingly mild and salubrious : Wigtoushire is indeed Hometimes called tbe 
Dijvcinshire of Scotland. Of late years draiiuigu has been scientifically 
carried out; the most improved implotnenU are in use, and the appli- 
catiou of the now inanui'es is general. Towards the coast much of 
the laud is excellent^ such as the Baldoou cstato, tho reclaimed Mos.^ 
of Cree, and the holms or lowlands around Qarlieslou and Whithorn. 


The genoml soil on the ooast-land U cither alluvial or sandy loatu^ anil 
under careful culture is capable of yielding any kind of crop. Tho 
soil cif tho Maohers and the llliynm# consists for the most part tif a 
hazelly loam, dry, and adapted for the turnip husbandry. Thf^ro U a 
tmet of rich alluvial land in tho eastern }iart of the county, which 
extends from the parish of Kirkoniicr to Nowton-Btewurt. The Moors 
are bleak and barren, and in many places consist of peat-land imrtially 
covered with water. Grazing is much attended to iu the county. 
The land is mostly under entail, and let in forms of moderate size, 
goneraby for leases of 19 years. 

OiviitioiUf Towns, Ac. — Wigtonsbiro ia divided into 17 parishes. 
Tho county ri'tunia one momber to tho Imperial Parliament ; and ono 
member is returned by the Wigton district of buighs, coiiHlstiug of 
Stranraer, Wigton, and Whithorn in Wigton county, and New Gal- 
loway iu KirkciidbriglitHhiro. There arc throe i*oyal Inu'gha in tho 
county, Whithorn, Wigton, and Stiunraer. Wigton we have already 
d escribed. The others, with the more important villages in the county, 
we notice here : — 

Siranvaer, population 6733 in 1861, about 80 miles W, by N, from 
Wigton, is a considerable sea-port tow’n and royal and parIia*nQ||tary 
burgh, situated at the head of Lochryau Bay. Stranrat^r was mado 
a n>yal burgli in 1017. Tho town ciniHists chiefly of throe Btref*ts, 
w’hich run parallel to tho shore ; many of the houses are well built. 
Tho town-house is a noat Btriicture. BeHidos the parish church thort^ 
are three cha{icl8 for United J’resbyti'i’iaiis, and one each for tbo Free 
Olinrch, Iteformcd Proabyterians, Original Seccd«n'», and llonuin Catho- 
lics; a parochial school, two subscri{>tiou libraries, and a ])iib1i(; rcadiug- 
iv)oin. Lochryan Bay forms a spacious niui woll-sheltori'd harbour. 
Tanning is carried on, and baiid-h»om wt^aving for Glasgow manu- 
facturers employs some of the inbabitantB. 'JMic number and tonnage 
of vessels regUterod at tho port on December Slst, 1854, were .is 
follows : — Under 50 tons 2'<, tonnage 8J8 ; above 60 tons 0, tonnage 
088. During 1 85 I tlioro entered the port 172 sailing-vos'^els, tonnaL'o 
85S8, and 251 steal n-ve^^seU, tonnage 20,740; and tlicro oloarod 184 
sailing-vi^srads of 80l)l> tons, and 255 steam -vo>'aels of .80,507 tons, 

WhUhorn, pojiulatlon 1(552 in 1851, is ii royal and parlifimontary 
burgli and small se:i-j)Ort, iu tho parish of W^hiMiorn, 11 miles S. fruin 
Wigton. Tho town coiiKists {irincipally of ono long street, intersected 
by a rivulet. In tho main stn.-et stands the towii-hoiiso and jail. Iu 
the churchyard »re remains of the priojy of Whithorn. A Norman 
.arch is nearly entire, and is regarded as a good s|icciiiieii of its cinas 
of architecture. Tho parish church is a {ilaiii building. The li'ivic 
Ghurch, Guiteil, and Iteformed Presbyt(*riniiH have places of worsliqf. 
'riio port of Whitliorn is suhordiiiate to WL-ton. Whithorn is nieii- 
tioued at an early date in the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland. About 
the 12th eciitiiry a priory for monks of the PreinoiistraUuiBiaii order 
wa< crccUjd by I<’«Tgu«, lor. I of Galloway. The jadics of St, Niniati 
coilocti’d ill the original building attracted for a long period pilgrims 
from all parts of Scotland and from conntrie-i licyond sea. 'The 
bislnqu’ic of Galloway, or W’liit horn, was one of the oldest in Scothnid. 

Drumorc, population about 8t>0 in 1851, in tho pari.^li of Kirkniaiiloii, 
the most Kouthorly parish of iScotlaiid, is about .5 miles N.W. from 
the Mull of Galloway. In tho bay of Drumore there is good anchor- 
age. In the harbour is a small quay. Dnimoro (’astle is an ancient 
eilifico, belonging to the Earl of Stair. OarticHton, po|iu1atifin .aimiit 
7(>0, about 8 miles S. by K. from W'igtim, Inis a good harbour, whieli 
was improved some yoar.-4 since. At high tide it contains about 20 fci't 
du[itli of water. Soino sbip-buikling is carried on. (hirliestoii is a 
lueiiibor of the pfiH of Wigton. Tliere ia bore a chapel for Iiidc- 
pundtiiiiB. (ilvnlaee, ])npulaaoii about 1000, near the inoutb of the 
river Luce, has a jiarish ebiirch, reVmilt iu 1815, a Fi*pe and a Guited. 
Presbyterian church, a Purocliial and a Freo CHiurcIi school, a Parish 
and II Free (Jhurch library, and a savings bank. The oyster fishery 
employs about -10 boats. At StMirliaven, or the Crow's Nnst, there is 
a harbour for small vessels. Gf tlie Abbey of i.uco, founded in 1190, 
there arc some ruiriains. A'/V/'co/;;?, jinjuilation about 4 2o, is a sninll 
vill;i!?e on tbo west ilioro of Ijocbryaii. M^iy of the females are 
engaged iu ernbioidoring innaliu for Glasgow and Ayr manufacturers. 
There is here a hVee church. Kirh-cowan, pojuil.ation about GOO, on 
tlie loft bank of the Tarf Water, about 10 miles N.W. from Wigt<»u, 
bas some woollen maiinfactures, and in the vicinity aiv; stone qu;irj‘ic.s. 
Ni'iVtou-SUwm't, pojiiilntion 2509, is a burgh of baionj', on tlio right 
bank of the river (vree, about 10 iiiilos N. by ^V. from W'igton. Tins 
town is lighted with gas. The curing of bacon is e.-iiTied on tn n coit- 
sidcniblc extent. 'Inhere ai-c a parish church ami a Fiwj (diiirch, and 
chapels for United Presbyterians, Uofor'iieil T’lvshytiTiand, anti Itomaii 
Catholics. There are a Parochifd schtad, the DjughWj^c.-idemy, an 
endowed institution, Ijady Galloway's Indu.itri.-d an'.l liiTant schools, 
and tbc Newton-Stewart and Minigidf' young men’s mutual iinjirove- 
iiieut society. Locul-miiic-t adbrtl some ouqiloyiiiciit. There is a neat 
towu-huli. Porlpatrick, pojndatioii Id.'l.S, a si!ii-port towu on the Irish 
Obaunel, possoBsos a convenient and Blieltvred harbour. Many of the 
inhabitants aro engaged in fisiung. or in oth .r maritime {mrsuits. 
There aro a parish chiirch ami a Free church. Since the gnvern- 
meut mnil-pack(;tH ceased to have their station here, Purtpatrick has 
declined. 

Iliatury, Antifniifiu, Ac . — Wigtoushim formed a part of the ancient 
pruvinue'of Gai.^oway. Some Saxon remains exist, and relics of the 
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oarlior Celtic inhabitantB nre occasionally discovered. Tiic remains of | 
an ancient wall or rampart^ called the DoiVs Dike, which commence i 
at Lochryan, and is believed to have terminated near Bowness in < 
Cumberland, where the great Wall of Hadrian commenced, is sup- 
poflod by Chalmers to have been the work of the Britons ^er the 
departure of tho Roman armies. There wero monastoriea at Whit- 
horn, WiQTON, Glenluco, and Soiilsoat. Several ancient castles are 
scattered over the county, among which may be mentioned Dunskey 
Castle, singularly placed on the verge of a precipice, above the sea, 
about a mile S. from PortpatrJck ; and Castle Kennedy, the ancient 
seat of the family of Cadsilis, in the parish of Inch. The abbey of 
Gleulune is at the present day a mere remnant of what it once was. 
Qf objects of antiquarian interest the most curious is the stone circle 
mlcd the Siantliiig Stones of 'J'orrhouse, in tho f>ari8h of AVigtou : 
the stones are 19 erect blocks of granite, which form a circle, with 
several stones stfinding ut a little distance to the south and east. Two 
cairns occur in tho same neighbourhood. There are a few other uuim- 
purtunt prehistoric and Homan remains. 

t^Uatuttica : Iteligiuua Worship and Education. — Ac*coi*diug to the 
Tlettu'ns of the Census for 18.51 it appears that there were thou in the 
county 52 places of worabip, of which 1 8 belonged to tho lilstabliahed 
Church, 14 to the Free Church, 10 to the United Presbyteriau Church, 
4 to the Reformed Presbytcriiiii Church, 4 to Roman Catholics, and 
1 each to Episcopalians and Indej^c^udonts. For 50 of the places of 
w'orship the number of sittings was estimated nt 22, 293. The number 
of Sabbath schools in tlie comity was 51, of which 14 belonged to tho 
Estiililisht'd Church, 14 to tho United J^*esbytoi*iaii Church, and 12 to 
tho Free Church. The total number of Sabbath scholars was 2402. 
Of Da^' schools there were 101, of which 59 wera public schools wdth 
4070 flcholai’s, and 42 were private schools with 1452 scholara. 
WILHKLMSTADT, or AVILLEMSTAD. [BiiAiiAifT, North.] 
AVILKOIVZSZKI. [Poland.] 

AVILTjENHALL. [Stai’foudsuiiik.] 

AVILLIAM, FORT. [Invernkss-suire.] 

AVILLIAM HENHV. [Canada.I 
AVJLLIAMSBUltG. [New A^ouk; Viuotnia.] 

AV7LL1NQHAM. [Cambridoe-sdire.] 

AVILTjITON, Somcrsetshii'c, a village and tho scat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the jiariah of St. Decumans, is situated in a valley near the 
Bristol Channel, in 51** 9' N. lat., S'* 19MV. long., distant 13 niiies 
N.AV. from Taunton, 155 miles AA^ by S. from London. The ]>opiila- 
tion of tho chapel^ of WiUitoii in 1S51 was 2783. Tho living is a 
perpetual curacy, in the arcinhiaconry of Taunton and diocese (»f 
Biithaud W'olls. AV'illitoii Poor-Law Union contains 30 parlaliea and 
townships, with an area of 109,202 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
19,895. Besides the district chapel there are place.s of worship for 
AA^'sleyan Methodists and Baptists, and a Diocesan school. 

AVILMINGTON. [Carolina, North ; Delawakk ; Kent ; 
Sussex.] 

AVILMSLOAA^ [Ciiebhi ue.] 

AA’^ILNA, nn extensive government of AVest Russia, formed out of 
Samogitia and Litliuania, situated between 53“ 35' and 50" 24' N. lat., 
21*^ 6' and 26" 40' E. long., is bounded N. by Courland, N.E. by 
Vitepsk, K. by Miii.sk, S. by Grodno, S.AA’’. by Poland, AA^ by Pruasia, 
and N.W. by the Baltic. Its area is 10,251 square miles, and the 
populatioii ill 1840 numbered 803,700. 

The country is un extensive and rather elevated ]dain, diversided 
by forests and bills, tho highest of which however do not rist; iiioi'c 
than 300 feet above the suiface of tlic sea, and the hollows arc fdled 
with marshes and bogs. Some districts are too sandy fur vegetation, 
but on the whole the soil is not unfavourablH to cultivation. Ail 
kinds of grain and usetful plants flourish. Here and there arc found 
blocks of granite, and fossil bones of elophimts and otlier .'uiimols. 
The country appears to have lieen coveretl with one vast forest for 
thousands of years. The ^irogrcss of cultivation has of course thinued 
the forests, but there arc still woods of great extent. There are many 
lakes and numerous rivers; most of the rivi-rs are tributaries of the 
Niemcn, which forms \he south-western bouudaiy of tho province 
towards the kingdom of i’olond. Tho Diiiia bounds the province fur 
n short distance on the extreme iioith-east. 1'he AN'ilia is tho ))riii- 
cipal river ; it rises in Minsk, is joined by the NarocB and thoBwienta, 
and falls into the Nienieu at Kauen. The Dangc an<l the Bcresina 
Lioth rise in the province ; tho former passes into Prussia, and the 
latter into Minsk. The course of most of those rivers is slow, and 
the water is bad in cousoqucnco of the many small streams which flow 
into them from tho marshes, which arc chiefly in tho cast and south- 
east of tho movince, where liki-wisc^ the lakes are the most numerous, 
tho princip^ of which are the Narocr., to the east of AVilna, the 
Drisiraty, and the Lake of Braslau. The wiuteiv, though short, are 
very cold; the spring is long and humid; the autumn and summer 
are wet and foggy. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the luliabitaiitH. Rye is the 
grain most gf^iicrally cultivated, and considerable quantities arc 
ex{>orted. Next to rye are barley and wheat, then oats, buckwheat, 
]ieas and beaus, and a little millet. Flax, hemp, and hops are grown, 


which are in great request for the Russian light cavalry. Bees are 
kept in great numbers. The abundance and remarkably fine quality 
of the honey are attributed to tho great forests of lime-trees, of Uie 
flowers of which the bees are very fond. 

There are vast forests of oak, fir, ash, beech, lime, willow, maple 
and alder, and great abundance and variety of wild-berries are found! 
Great qiuiutities of charcoal are burned, and pitch, tar, potashes, 
lamp-black are mode. Large numbers of river-craft are built for the 
down-navigation of tho rivers. There is abundance of game and wild 
beasts, among which are wolves, bears, gluttons, &c. Tho urus is 
said to exist in tho woods near Letowik. 

The minerals are bog-iron, salt])etre, marble, granite, sandstoui* 
jasper, agates, and chalcedony. ' 

- The manufactures are unimportant. The women in tho country 
spin hemp, flax, and wool, weave linen and coarse cloth for tluMr 
familieR, and knit stockings. The men work in tho forests, and gnlu 
their livolihood i^artly as carriers, and by preparing potashes, 
tar, uud lamp-black, and partly by assisting in the conveyance of good^ 
on the Niemcn, the Duriii, aud the AA^ilio. Tho articles exported are 
lyo, flour, linseed, hops, timber, staves, bark, tar, potasUea, hides, wool, 
hair, horns, fcatliers, honey ami wax, tallow, butter, oxen, Lithuanian 
horses, and strong coiirso linen. There are no great braudy-distilLrics, 
but all the principal farmers have each his own still for himself and 
his family, aud the tiews distil brandy for sale. The inland trade U 
almost exclusively in thi; liiinds of the Jews. 

Towns. — Wilna^ tho luipital formerly of Jjilhuaiiia, now of the 
government of AVilna, is situated in 54“ 43' N. lat, 25“ 10' K. 

I long., ut tho conflux of tho navigable river Willu and the AVileyk.i. 

; aud has about 58,000 inhabitants, of whom more than oue-thiril arc 
I Jews. The streets arc crooked and narrow. On un emiueuco callcil 
j the Castle Hill are niins of a large palace of the Jagtdloiis. 'L')u‘ 
town-hull, tho arsunal, the palace of the government, and some pahiccs 
of the nobility, are liandaome l>uildiugB. Among tho cliiirches, whidi 
number about 40, tho cathedral, dedicated to St StaniHliiii.s, is the 
most worthy of notice. It was built in 1367. Besides Catholic con- 
vouts there are several Jewish Hyiiagogucs, two Frotostant and two 
! Greek churches. The University of AVilna, fuLimled as a college of 
I Jesuits in 157S, was suppfe.s.scd by a ukase of Ist May 1832, and its 
j libroi'y of 200,000 voliiiucs was trauslcrrud to St I'otersburg. 'i'lu! 
town hits still a medical ucuiletny, a botanic garden, an observatcu-y, 
and a theological seminar}'. It has a few niauufactiiros aud a 
considerable trade. 

Troki, situated on a lake 17 miles to the west of AA’’ilna, has 40oo 
iuhabiianis. Kumuo, a town of 7000 inhabitants, is situated at iliu 
conflux of the Wilia and the Niemou; it was licre that tin! xu.iiu 
body of Napoleon’s army entered Rus.da in 1812. Ki'cidtinij,\i\\\\ 
60U0 iiiliabiluuts, is a very considerable town ; all the houses arc of 
wood. 

WILTON. [NoTcroT.K.] 

AVILTON, AA'iltshiro, a market town, amuniei]>al aud parliiimcnbiry 
borough, and the seat of a Foor-Law Union, in tlie parish of Wilti>ii, 
is situated near the river AA'ily, in 51“ 4' N. lat, 1“ 51' AV. long., 
distant 3 miles AV. by N. from Salisbury, aud 81 milcM AA^S.W. frijui 
London. The population of the parliamentary borough in 1851 
8607. The borough is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and burgc.-<.so.s, 
and returns one member to the lmpe?'iul Farliaineiit This living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Salisbury. Wilton J*mn- 
Law Union comprises 22 parishes uiid townships, with an area of 
55,^104 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 10,742. 

AA'iltou is a i»lace of great antiquity, aud its former importance i.-* 
indicated by the eirciniL-itauce of its having given name to the county, 
which is culled in the Saxon Chronicle AViltiiuscire. it was the 
Bceiju of one of Alfred's earlier battles with the Danes in 871. AVilton 
was the occasional residence of the AA’^est Saxon kings; aud an abbey 
for nuns existed hero at an early period. Thu town was phindcivil 
and burnt by tho Danish king Sweyn, in the reign of Ethelred II., 
1003, but it appears to have so far recovered as to be a place of 310)1014:- 
anco at the time of the Cuiiquest. It was for a time (909-104 or 
later) tho seat of a bishopric formed by the disiueinbcrment of ih<' 
diocese of Shorbouruo, and afterwards reunited with it, just before thr 
removal of tho see to Sarum. 

AVilton stands on the tongue of land formed by the jimction of the 
Nodder and the Wily, The town consists chiefly of one long streel. 
on the road from Salisbury to Hiudon and Mere. The old cliurcli, 
formerly the abbey church, Is now only used as a place of scqmtUirC' 
The new church, erected in 1842, at a cost of nearly 30,000/. by tlu* 
Uigut Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.F., is a very elegant and hu'h1y~liub1ied 
edifice in the Lumbiirdic stylo, with a dotaclied catnpauib. Tliciv 
are places of worship fur liidepeiidciits and Mcttiodists; an enduweil 
and a parochial school. Oppo.site the old church is ' tlio coiiniy 
cross.’ 'The towii-Lmll is uu ancient iilain brick building. AVilbui 
was formerly famed for its carpet manufacture: this branch ‘>1 
industry has declined, but is still carried on to soiiiu extent, and sonu* 
beautiful fabrics are produced. Tlie market is not hold regubirly- 
'rhera nre two yearly fairs; one of them, one of tho greatest bIicc)* 
fairs in Englaud, is held on September 12th, the other on May 4tli- 

Near tho town is AVilton House, the seat of the Earl of Fembruk<s 
a mansion of incongruous architecture but imposing appearance, 
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stanfluiS noble park, in which are also extensive pfanlena. The 
house contoiiiB a fine collectiou of x>aintiDgs and autii|ultiu 3 , uuil a 
valuable library. 

AVILI’SHIRE, an inland county of England bounded N.W. and N. 
hy Gloucestershiro, N.E. by Berkshire, S.E. by Hainpshit^, S.W. by 
porsetshire, and W. by Soznersetahiro. The county is of very com- 
pact form, approximating to a quadrangle. Wiltshire is situated 
b( 5 tweoii 50“ 55' and 61“ 43“ N. lat, 1“ 29' and 2" 21' W. long. The 
greatest lengUi of the county, north and south, is about 54 miles; 
tlic greatest breadth, east and west> is 37 miles. The area is estimated 
•it 1352 square miles, or 865,092 statute acres. The poiiulatiou in 
ISll ^vas 256,280 ; in 1851 it was 254,221. 

Surface anti Qcoloyy . — The geological formations of Wiltshire con- 
chiefly of the cretaceous titid oolitic series, with the intermediate 
l.ciis ; in the Boutli-eusteru comer the chalk is covered with the 
tirriiary formations of the chalk-basiu of the isle of Wight. 

Tiic chalk formation may be considered, from its extent, a.'i the 
most strikiug geological feature of the county, forming as it docs the 
i-xioUBive downs wliich overspread the eastern, central, and southern 
parts. The chalk district of Hum]>shiro and Wiltshire conalitutcH 
ilie centre of tho chalk formation in England, from which proceed 
lour great hranchos. Tho first great brancli is tho clialk range of tiie 
Cliiltem Hills, Dunstable and lloyston Downs, Ac., extending through 
Pforkshirc, Duckingliainshire, Bedfordshire, llertfordRliire, Cumbridge- 
■}iirc, J0s;iox (just this north-western comer), Sull'olk, and Norfolk, 
n.-ruf's tlio AVaali, reappouriiig in Lincolnshire and rorkshirc, and 
tcniiiiiating in Klaniborougli JJead; the second branch is the North 
I towns of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent; tho third the South Downs 
III llamjishire nn>l Suasex ; and the fourth tho North iitid South 
Puvviis of Dorsetshire, inclosing between tlieni the trough of Poole. 

'J'lic Wiltshire portion of tiie great central chalk district' is divided 
into two parts by the Vale of Pewsey, whore the greensand occupies 
11)0 bottom of the valley, and is skirted on each side by the chalk 
iiillM. This valley extends east and west, and it may be convouiont 
111 ilescribc the two portions into which it divides the chalk district a^ 

1 lie nortlicrn and southi'm districts : Marlborough Downs belong to 
l.iie northern district ; Sulislmiy i'lain belongs to the Boutherii. 

IMic northern chalk district is boumled by a line eiitoriug the county 
riiiiii liei-kshire at the village of Biahopstun, and fiassis Avebury, 
Iklcliiigtoii, or lloddington, its wcsteriiinost point, Bishop* s-Caimiugs, 
\v'oiittoU']livers, and (Ircat Bedwyu, to tho bonier of Berkshiro at 
(ircal Shalbourno. Tlio boundary may bo traced throughout by a 
tolerably stfiep escarpment overlooking the surrounding country. Th 
included chalk district is divided into two parts by the depression o 
Willey, running east and west, ihi'ough which tho Keiinot passes from 
Avebury to 1 1 uugei*for<i ; and the uortheriimo.st of the two parts is 
:ig:iin divided by a valley running north and south, and diMined by 
•nmill feeder of the iveiinet. 'Jliis valley is occupie<l by the chalk, as 
Well as the higher ground on each side. The principal eminences arc ou 
till! liuuiidury-liiiu of the district, and arc in several iustances crowned 
l»y iiiicicut iiitrciichmenfcs, or rather earthworks. The following may 
lie ciiuinerated Chari bury Hill, above Little Hinton; Beacon Hill, 
crowned by an ancient iutrcnchmout called Idddingtuu Castle, above 
iiiddingtou ; Barbury Hill, also crowned with an iiiiivnchinent ; Hsiok- 
pen JJiil, above tho Winter bournes ; Dldbiii'y Castle, an iutreiichiiieiit 
• ni the suiiiinit of the Jkill above Clicrhill, having a white horse carve<l 
on the slope beneath; Boacuii Down, above Eddington; lloimdaway 
Hill, above Devizt^rt, the secne of a seven* action in tho civil war o ' 
LMiarli-s I. ; witli JmisLuii Hill, St- Aim's Hill, and several other hill.- 
whii.'li are parts of the soutliern e-carpineiit overlooking the V^ale of 
I'fWsey. The northern chalk district forms an ehivatu«i platform, and 
i-5 to a considerable extimt iiiicultivaled ami uiiinclo'.ed. lii the part 
north of the valley of the Keiinei, ui*e Marlborough Downs, Aldbourn 
(!li:ice, Waiiborongh Plain, and JiLhopstou lh»\vu. ' S«>uthofthe valley 
of tin* Keiiiict are the King’s l*lay Down, Pi»uiid Down, JSavcrmike 
I’ori'st, and Bedwyu and Wilton Conimons. 

The Houthern chalk district is bounded by an extremely irregular 
Hue, comuieuciiig on the north side of Inkjicn Boa on, and ii Hiking a 
<-ircuit by Westbury, Maiden-Bradloy, imd Wilton t<j Shaftoslmry in 
Dorsetshire, its continuity being brokcui by three »h*ep indentations 
in the upper part of tho valleys of the A von, Wily, and N adder, 
w I lore the subjacent formations have boon dciiuiled. 

Tho Bouth-oustorn part of tho county, inclosed by this boundary, is 
oceupitid by the chalk wliich extends eastward into Hampshire and 
southward into Dorsetshire, and forms an ox tensive hilly tract inr- 
rowed by the valleys of the Natlder, the ^^'ily, the Avon, and the 
Bourn, and a valley watered by a stream which iiasaes liroad-C'halk, 
Bishopstoii, and ilumiugtou, wbicU valleys unite near S.ilisbury to 
form the \’ alley of tlie Lower Avon, South and east of SaliMbiiry 
the chalk is c<ivcred with th« plastic clay formation bcbniging to the 
ebalk basin of tho Isle of A\’ight, which is also observed in one or two 
uthi-r places in the disti'ict. 

'Phe principal hills in this southern chalk district, as in the north- 
ern, are on the boundary, which is for the must part indicatwl by a 
slioe[» cscarpmeiit. Tho prineijjal eminences are liikpen Bt*iicoii, tho 
idghusb point in the chalk formation in England, 1011 feet high, near 
the junction of Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Berkshiro; Easton Hill 
and PewHoy Hill, both coininaudiiig tho Vale of Pewsey, and crowned 


with ancient earthworks; Little Cheverill and Great Cheverill Hills ; 
Eddington Hill, Battlesbury Camp, Titheringion Hill, Ohiselbuiy 
Camp, with a circular intrenehment, and White Sheet Hill, between 
Wilton and Shaftesbury. In tho central part of tho district are Miz- 
rnaze, Ashley, and Hamhaiu hills, Tower Hill, Amesbuzy Down, 
Nowtou Hill, and numerous others. 

This chalk district, known as Salisbury Plain, forms an elevated 
])latform, uncultivated and uninclosed, except in the valleys. Wide 
downs, covered by a scanty herbage, sproad in every direction. Tho 
populati<jii is collected in tho valleys, where, along the streams which 
water them, the villages stand very cIofo to each other. The chalk is 
geneiiilly bare of wood, except in three or four spots, such ^ Sever- 
nako Forest, Grovoly Wood, Vemdltch Chase, and Cranbouru Chase. 

Tlie greensand formation, ooinprebeudiug the chalk-marl with ilio 
groetisaud, crops out from beneath the escarpment of the two chalk 
lUstricU occupying the Vale of Powscy, wiiieh separates them, as well 
as the indentations in the boundary of tho southern chalk district. 
UoiiHequeutly tho outer edge of the greouHand is rather iiiuro rcgiihu' 
than tliat of tho chalk. The grcciiHsind rises gi'iuluully from tho foot 
of the chalk oscarpuient towards its outer odgo, which is iu iitgiiy 
parts traceable by a well-deliucil and Hteop escarpment. * 

From Eddington liio outer edge of tho greensand may bo traced in 
an irregular lino by Devizes and Pottorii to Market Lavington ; thou 
wcstwiml by Wostbury to the border of Somersetshiro. Jt occupies 
nearly all tha couiiby west of the chalk betweou AVurmiiistcr and 
Merc. About AA'iirminster ami Stourhead l*ark, in tho Routh-wcKtem 
part of tha comity, the greensand hills nearly equal those of the chalk 
ill height. Alfred’s Tower, near Htourhead, is on a greensand hill 
300 feet high. 

From beneath tho outer edge of the greensand formation the 
AA^eald clay, or Tetsworth clay, which usually separates the greeusaiiil 
from the ironsatid, crops out. It occupies only a narrow tract, sur- 
rounding Oil every side tin? country occupied by the superior forma- 
tions, and may be traced through tho county with little iiitorriiptiou. 
In the A^alo of Wardour tho clay oceu|iies a very narrow strip skirting 
tho greensand. Tlie ironsaud does not appear iu this county, except 
ill a few places, and is descrihed as being a puddiiig-Htono composed of 
rounded quartz united by a siliceous cement with a ivd calx of iron, 
containing ore formerly iu much requcKt for tho furnace and the fojge. 

In the absence of tlie iroiisand, tho Weald clay is found to rost 
along tiio northern and iiorth-wcstorii borders of the county on tho 
Kimmeridgo clay, which belongs to the uppermost division of tho 
oolitic group. This Kinmicridge clay occupies a tract rarely exceeding 
two miles in breadth, hut extending in length from tlio BerksLii'c 
border to Secud, west of Devizes, beyond which it is covered by tho 
westward extension of the ovtulying formation?. At Swindon, iu the 
Kimnieridgo clay district, bids of oolitic frecKtouc, similar to tho 
Portland beds, intervoiio between tho AVeuld clay and Kimmcridge 
clay, and are extensively quarried. In tho noriheni part of the county 
the upper oolit<?H are con lined to low groiiud : in tho Vale of Pewsoy 
they acipiire soirio elevation, as iu liudy Down near Tishury. 

Tho fori nations already noticial occupy tho W'holo of tho county 
south uud oast of a line drawn wcatward from tin? Berkshire border, 
threu miles south of Highw'urth, jiarallol to and ii little to the north 
of tho AVilts and Berks Canal, by Stratton to Woottun-Basset and 
Scciid, to the Sorncrtfictf^liiro border at Corsh^y near Frome ; the whole 
Hue making u circuit convex to tin? iiorth-wcst. Beyond this boundary 
the strata of the iniddlu oolites, comfirelicndiiig tho eurai rag and 
Ciiloareous grit, and the Oxford cl!^ 3 ^ crop out, occiqiying all the northern 
border of the county, and cxt(?ndiiig westward to a lino drawn south 
by w'cst fiiiin Cireucestor to GloueesterKhiro, by Malineabiiry, ( -hlp]>oii- 
liaiii, Mi*lki-ham, Trowbriilgi?, and North Bradlc? 3 ', to Frome in Somcr- 
actsJiire ; beyond which line the upper bods of the lowermost division 
of the oolite.-^ apjiear. 

The tract occupi'-d by the miildlo oolites has a hivadth of eight miles 
along the wortlniru part of the coiiidy, where it extends into Cllouccs- 
tershiro: between XVootton-Basset and Ch‘oiiccst(?r, it is 11 or 12 miles 
broad ; thence diniinUhiiig towards the soiitli ami south-west, so that 
near AVestbury and l’’roiiie it is jirobablj' not more than one or tw'o 
miles broad. The lower or outer edge of tho coral -rag and calcareous 
grit may be traced by a range of low hills of this formation, extending 
to the north of High worth, Swindon, and AVoottoii -Basset, and then 
westward by Lyneham, Brcmhall, Bowood, and Bromhnm. Near 
Seend, west of Devizes, there is a depression in these. Jiills, through 
which tho Keunet and Avon Canal pasae.s ; hut the hills rc-appoar at 
Steeplo- Ashton, beyond which the cor.ahrag is covered by the westward 
extension of the chalk niid grcciisaml. 'J*ho average height of tha 
eural-rag hilLs sooins to bo about 400 foot above the level of tho sen. 
The Oxford or cluiich clay oecupio-i tin? lowtu* ground at their loot, 
including tho valley of tho Thames, ami that of the Avtm above 
Malmcsourj^. Then; are .stunc gentle eminences of Oxford clay between 
Cricklnde and •Malrueshiiiy, and again about Meiksliaiii, JSemingtou, 
ami Trowbridge. Mineral waters occur in this formation ; those of 
l^Ielkslmm, and of Holf, tlin e inile.s south-west of Melksliaui, are im- 
pregnated with juirgative salts ; those of Sound near Devizoa contain 
ii-ou and carbouie aciil. 'J’he formations belonging to the lower oolites 
in this county are the cornbrash, tho forest-marble, then a bed of clay, 
in some places 80 feet thick, and then the great oolite. 
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Hydrography and Commun\cation9 » — The county is comprehendod 
in the three basins of the Thames, the Severn, and the ChriRtoburoli 
or Snlisbury Avon ; that part of the Bouth-wostcrn border about Stour- 
liead and Mere which is diNiiued by the l^orsetsliire Stour being 
included in the basin of the Avon, with which tlie Stour unites in 
ChriHlchiirah haven. The uorthorn chalk district and the northom 
part of the county, as far us a lino drawn from the neighbourhood of 
Swindon to near Tetbury in Gloucestershire, are included in the basin 
of the Thames; the Huuthorn chalk dii^trict^ with the greeuBaii <1 
district which begirds it, tho Vide of Powscy cast of Devises and 
Market Ijaviugton, and the Vale of Wardour, belong to tho biusiii 
of the Sfdisbury or Christchurch Avon ; and the western side of the 
county, nearly as far south as Warminster, belongs to the basin of the 
Severn. 

Some of the streams which join the Thames in tlie upper part of its 
course rise in this county. One, which has been considered by some 
persons, but witii very little reason, as the true Thames, rises just on 
the border of tho county where the Roman road Akeniaii or Acman 
Stre«>t ci'ortRes the Thames and Sovorn ('anal hy * Thames-head' bridge ; 
it joins the Churn or true Thames [TiIxVMES] from Ciroucestor, about 
a mile above Crieklade bridge. This pseiidu-Thauios has a course of 
.'ibout nine miles before joining the true Thames. Prom Crieklade 
briiigo, where tho true Tliaines first touches tlie county, it flows four 
miles by Castle Eaton to the bonier of the county; tlieii Imtween 
three and four miles farther along tho border, sojiarating Wiltshire 
from Gloucestershire ; and quits the county altogether a little above 
Lechlade. Tho Key (otherwise the Jlay) rises in the greensand hills 
near AVroughtoii ; it runs nurthwaid, passing to tho west of Swindon, 
mill joins the Thames between Crieklade and tlic border of the county. 
TJio Cole ri^es near Chisledon, and flows northward, chiefly on the 
border of tho county, which it separates from Berkshire, and flows 
into the Tbaiiies just beyond the border of the county. 

The most important foodor of the Thames in this county la the 
Kcnnet, whiuli rises in the greensand diRtriet iioar its outer edge, in 
( Jlravancy-fields between Clifle-Pypard and Yatosbuiy. It flows south 
and south-east by ^'ate 8 bury and Avohniy, to Silbury Hill on the 
Batli road, near which it turns eastward by East ICeimet, Mautou, 
Marlborough, Mikloiihiill, and Chilton-Fuliiit, just below which it 
touches the border of tho county, whicli it soparutes IVom Berkshire 
for about ii mile or a mile and a half, and then, at Hungerford, quits 
it nltog(‘thcr. ^Imt paH of tho course of the Kciiuot which belongs 
to AViltshire is about *20 uiiles Ion/. 

The Salisbury Aron rises in tho souilieru slope of the uorthorn 
chalk district, in the iiriglihuurhood of Dovizes, and flows cast-south- 
east along the Vnlo of Powscy. At Salisbury it is joined on the right 
by tho Wily (united witli the Nuddor) : it is joined a little lower down, 
on the left bank, hy ilie Bourne, and afterwards flows south ward by' 
Stnudliiich ITouhc to Dowutoii, a little below which it quits tho county; 
its length from the neighbourhood of Devizes to the holder of the 
county is 42 mil* s. [Avox.] 

TJio Wily or Willey rises in the downs north of Mere?, in the south- 
west part of the county, and flows first ea^t, tlien north by the Devoiills 
to Warminster, near which it bends to the eiOst-south-cast, and fl(»wH jiast 
Ifeytesbury, Wily, 8 tee])lc- Langford, Stapleford, Ditchampton, and West 
Hriruham, to FishertoU‘Aiig<?r, a suburb of Salisbury, wdien; it joins 
the Avon. Its whole course is about- 27 miles. !Ncar Quidhumptou 
it i.s joined on the right by the Nadder, which rises close to the Dorset- 
shire border near Shaftesbury. The Jhur/ie rises just within the 
northern boundary of the southern chalk district, and flows southward 
by (‘ollingbouru-Kingstoii to Siiipton, whciHs it crosses a corner of 
Hampdiire, Cliolderton, Allingtou, Idmiston, the Winterbournes, and 
Laver^tock, near Salisbury, below which it joins tho Avon : its whole 
length is about 23 miles. 

A very siuall jwirt of tho county about Mere, in tho sou tli- western 
corner, is drained by tho upper waters of the Dorsetshire Stour, which 
rises at Stourhead in this county. The Stour and the Sdisluiry Avon 
unite just above their outfall into the J*Inglish Channel at Cliristchurch. 

Thai ]>art of the county wbicli belongs to the basin of the iSeverii 
is drained by the Brisfol or LfAucr Avon^ tlie sources of which arc in 
tho Cotswidd Hills, at Horton near ('hipping-Sodbury^ in Gloucesler- 
shire, and in the hilly district in the northern port of Wiltshire. The 
united stream is joined at Malmesbury by a stream, eight miles long, 
from Tetbury and Broken Vjorough. From Malmesbury the Avon flows 
in a winding channel lo miles southward to Chippenham, and thence 
20 miles iu a winding channel south-wttst hy Laycock, Melkshain, 
Bradford, and Liinpley-Stoke, to the border of this county and Somer- 
setshire, between Bradford ami Bath. 3'hc Manlcn rises in tlie gr«'cu- 
Bun<l liiils (Compton Hill) above Compton-Basset, flows by Caine, and 
after a course in all of about 9 miles, flows into the Avon, 'rhe 'Were 
and tho Froine are also f<*ederH of tho Avon. Tlu; Were is formed by 
the junction of several streams which rise on the escarpment of the 
chalk downs al>out Westbury. The Frome belongs tn Somersetshire, 
but some part of its course is on the borders of this county. 

Gf tliese numerous rivers but few are navigable, and then only for 
a short distance in this county. This is the consequence of its central 
position and comparative elevation, from which it results that the 
principal streams have only their sources or the upper |>art of their 
courses iu it. The navigation of tho Thames, tho Kounet, and the 


Bristol Avon does not commence until after, those rivers have quitted 
the county. 

The want of river navigation in Wiltshire is partially supplied hv 
canals, of which throe lines are oonncctod with this county. 
iiortliemmdBt lino is that of the Thames and Severn Canal, which in 
its course from the Thames at Lechlade iu Gloucestershire to Uiq 
S troudwater Canal at Stroud in the same county, connecting the 
rivers Thames and Sovam, crosses the northern part of this county 
iicar Castle Eaton and Crickhulo. Tho second line is that of tho 
Kounet and Avon Canal, which idso connects the Thames witlj the 
Severn by means of their ronpective tributaries the Keunet and the 
Bristol Avon. This canal is fi7 miles long : it oornmences at the head 
of the navigation of the river Keunet at Newbury in Berkshire, and 
terminates in the river Avon at Bath. About 41 miles of its course 
is in Wiltshire, wdiiuh county it enters near Hungorfoi'd. It posises 
Great Bedwyii, Devizes, and IVow bridge, and quits tho county 4 luilt-R 
from Bradfoi-d, at tho Dundos aqueduct, by which it is carried over 
tho Avon. The third line of canal navigation is that of the Wilts and 
Berks Canal : it lies between the two linos already noticed, and con- 
nects the I'hauicB near Abingdon with the Kounet and Avon Cana] at 
SemingtoD, between Devizes and Bradford. At Lower Eastcott, ju-ar 
Swindon, is a branch iieaiiy all in ^N'lltshire 8 ^ miles long, passing the 
town of Crickliule to the Tlmuies and Severn Couid at Latton in 
Gloucestershire, near Crieklade. 

Tho priiici]>al coach-roads are the foi-mer mail-roads from London 
to Salisbury and Ezeter, and to Bath and Bristol. There ai*e Mcvem] 
roiid.s from London to Exeter hesidos tho mail-road. One of thcsi* 
branching from the mail-road at SaliKbiiry passes through (Joinlnv 
Bisset, and enters Dorsetshire near Wood 3 '^atcB luu. Another hraui-li- 
ing from tho mail-road at Audovor enters the county at Bark Houhc, 
and runs across Sulisburjr Plain through Amesbury and Wintcrlioiniu;’ 
8 t<jke to Mere, beyond which it critt‘i*H SoTiierHet.<fhire. 2'lie I'oad irom 
Loudon to the Oltl Piissage on the Severn, opposite the mouth of the 
Wye, hraucho.s from the Bath ronil at (^JliijipcJihain, aiid riiiiH h^* Yatloii. 
Koyuell, Custie-Combo, and Nuttletou into Gloucestershire. 3'hcre 
art! several roads from Halisbur 3 % tho coniity town : one runs suiit.Ii 
b 3 ' Avest to Cranbouruo, Winihouriie-Min.dcr, anti J'oolc in Dorsetshiiv, 
hraiiuhing from the road to Exeter (througli Blaudfonl, Dorohestii', 
and lloniton) a little he 3 -ond (^imbe-Ri -aet ; one soiithwartlby I lowutuii 
to Fordingbridge, Lyntlhurst, and (fliri.-^tcliurch in the New Forest iu 
Hampshire ; two south-eaHt to Southampton - one through Bramshnw, 
the other through Uointe}’; two tastward to Winehostor — on** by 
Jiomsc 3 ^, and one (briiucliing from the London and ter luain-ruati) 
through Stockhridge ; and two north-east to Jkith and Bristol - one 
throu/li Ileytesbury, Warniinsior, Wosibuiy, aiul Bradfortl ; tlie other 
branohing from thi.s at WaniiinsttT, and r' joiniug it at Ihith. 

Th'! main lino of the Great Weistern railway crosses this 0011013 ’ in 
a direiftioii nearly parallel to that of tho Wilts and Berks Canal. II 
enters Wiltsliiro hctwoeii the Shrivenliam and Swindon Htatiuii!’, the 
latter of which is 77 miles from thcj Loiniou tcrmiiiii.R, and mu'! in n 
south- western direction hy Svvimluu, Cliippcnham, Cot'sham, and 
The Cheitculiain branch quits tho main lino at Swindon statioii, nn<l 
runs in a generall 3 ’’ uorth-westeni direction towards Stroud, a few 
miles sliort of whicli it quits AViltshirc. dust before it loaves Wiltsliire 
the Cireuccstor branch runs ofl’ from it, but only two milea id' thi^ 
branch is in this county. Tho AViltr and SornerHot brancli quits tho 
inain line near the Chip]ien1iiim statioi:, Houth-by-west by MelkHliani. 
TroAvbridge, and Westbury to Warmiiistci*. At tlie AVe.stbiir 3 ' .statinn 
a short branirli diverges south-west to Prf>nie, of Avliich about threo 
miles lire in this county. The Salisbury branch of tlie South- Western 
railway enters tho county at NVe-st Dean, and runs tlicuco Avest-b\'- 
north for seven miles to Salisbury, where it torn li nates. 

Climate, Agriculture , — In an agricultural point of view the 

county of Wilts ma 3 ^ bo divided into two districts — the first or 
southern di.'itrict comprehending all the Wiltsliiro Downs, with tlLidr 
intersecting valleys, and separated from the northern district ]>y an 
irregular line running round tho foot of the chalk-hills from their 
entrance into tlie north-east part of Berkshire to their south-west 
termination at Maiden Bradley. 

Bouth, or more properly. South-East Wiltshire, contains in round 
numbers about 500, OUO acres of latni. The Downs are an elevated 
table-land intersected by valleys, which give the surface a broken 
appearance. Those valleys contain rivers and small streiims. TJic 
soil being generally more fertile there, and tho climate milder, cuUi- 
vatioii was originally confined to them, and there moat of tho villages 
are situated : tho higher and more exposed situations roTnaiii as 
natural yiasturea for sheep and cuttle. Tho air on the Downs is keen, 
and healthy to robust cun^ti tut ions. The valle 3 ’s, although iimre 
sheltered from the sweeping winds from the Atlantic, partake of this 
keen air, which is drawn along their course in currents. The soil on 
the Downs varies little, being thin, and uniformly resting on the chalk. 
It proilucos excellent short herbage vcTy well suited for Hhoe]>-paHtiire. 
It is coriiparatividy a .small proportion whioh has been couvertoii into 
arable land, and chiefly on the borders of tho volleys. As wo descend 
from the Downs iutu tho valleys the soil generally becomes less mixed 
with flints and of a mora loamy nature, iu consequence of the waters 
washing down portions of tho upper soil, of which the finer xiarticlos 
are deposited on the sides of tho hills, and form what is cidlcd white 
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Ifluil. Tho level part of thoyalloyB iieareBt the rivulets cousiste of 
fliuts washed down lower and mixed with fine earth. 

Boinu remarkable veins of sand intersect this district : one of these, 
(if a fertile nature, enters the county at Mere on the borders of Dorset- 
shire» and takes a north and north-east direction round tho outer edge 
(if the Downs, keeping nearly close to their foot, by way of Maiden 
Pj-ftdley, Warminster, Wostbu^, and Laviugton, towards Devizes, 
^vhcL-o it meets with a much wider and still more fertile vein coming 
down the Pewscy vale^ from Burbage. Another vein also enters the 
county from Dorsetshire, being a continuation of the sand-hills on 
which Shaftesbury staiids, and passes through Donhetul, Ansty, Swal- 
lowelift, Fovant, &c., under the foot of the Downs, till it is stopped 
by the high ground in Burcorubfield. This vein is also met at or near 
povi'nt by another branch, or rather a ridge of saud-hills, coming from 
West Knoyl© by Stop-Beacon and Ridge. 

Tlio system of cultivation was originally such br the situation of 
the more fertile soils and their couneetiou with tlie extensive pastures 
on the Downs naturally suggested. Wool was no doubt the principal 
|ii'()diice, and no more corn was grown than the necessity of tlic 
inliiibitaiits miuirod. In no part of l^higland was the system of water- 
meadows introduced so early or carried to sucli perfection. A farm 
coiisisied of certain buildings and homesteads, ivith meadows, iiTi- 
g:tteil if possible, or kept in lieoi't by folding; with some fields to raise 
corn loi' tiie family, and a run on the Downs for a certain number of 
slicep, which were the chief source of rent and profits Since the 
otiiniuon fields liuve mostly been inclosed and divided among the pm- 
]n*iotors, morti laud has been cullivatod and better sy stems have been 
adf>j>tt!fl ; but this has been ilone slowly. A great and gradual imxirovc- 
nujiit. however Las triken ]dace, and new methods of cropping, new 
jiiamires, and improved instruments, as well us more compact and 
liftter-arraugiMl I'nrrri-huililiugs, arc continually being introduend. 
Sheep are still a principal oi)joct of the Wiltshire farmer, btit his 
alUiiition is not coiifnied to them, and he nmkos them subservient to 
a grrater production of corn. All the usual ci*n]i.s are raised. 

'J’hi: water-meadows arc extremely well managed. There are two 
hinds, of water-meadows, those irrigated by catch-work and those whicli 
arc Hooded, The flooded meadows are those which lie along the c<ntrsc 
the rivers or rivulets, and are flat and level naturally or rendered 
s(. by art. Tbo water is let (»n by sluices and channels from the upper 
part of I lie stream, and kept in by banks, if necessary, and let oil' again 
iiitij the lower i»arL of the stream, or oii lower Hicad<iws, by Bimilar 
f luiee., and channels. It is coiiii)tiled that there arc above ^10,000 
iici’e.-i of exi.'ellcnt water-meadows in this district. 

At^ the cows in this <listriel arc not such objects of attention as tbc 
riheep the breeds are very various, and few of them of superior quality. 
'JVho irliii'f dairies arc on the b<*iilor.H of J lursetsliire, whence colucb the 
butter used in tin; towns. North Wiltshire producing little butter, 
whey-butter its cliief )»roduco being cherse. The Wiltshire 
sheep are a variety of the Soiitlidowti, but not in general bo pure. 
TJie original breetl Was horned, hut tJiis has been almost entirely 
ftiijiorseded by the polled bree'l, which produces a liner wool, if not 
So large a carcass. 'J'hc iSoiithdowii breed has almost entirely Biipcr- 
; r.ded the old AViltshiro breed. The pigs arc miicli the same as in 
i>tLcr coimtli'B, the Chinese and the Neapolitan breeds having by theij* 
ero.-s4*s impi'ov<»I tho original breeds and altortjd all tbeir qualities, 

'I'lie north-western ilbiti'ict of Wiltshire diilers greatly' from the 
snuthern district. The sub-soil in this part of the county, instead of 
being chalk, consist.-; chiefly of flat broken sbnie, called provincially 
corn-grate. It is the same as that of tin; Cotswuld Hills in Clloiicester- 
^hire. TIicbc Btones serve for buildiug when tlujy are of sufficient 
tliickues.s, and the thinner layers to cover lioii.se.s, instead of slate. 
Till* top-soil is u reddish calcareous loam mixed with iri'iigular flat 
stoni‘, ;uid comiiioiily called stone-brash. In some j daces a stratum tif 
clay iri iiitorpo.se<l between the i*ock and tho U^p-soil, which may easily 
lie known by the oaks whicli thrive there, wUilsst on other parts the 
elm thrives bc-st. 

There is a very fertile vein of gravel, or x’athcr of small shelly siuid 
with pebbles, covered with a good dejith <»f rich mould, which runs 
in a lirokeii lino from Melkshaiii through Chij>]iciiliiiui to Crieklade, 
but extends wider from Tythertoii throiigli Christian Malford anti 
i)auntsey to Sonierford. All this vein is very rich laud, especially' 
iivai* Duuiitsoy. A less fertile vein of sand runs from liedbum by 
»S(iagry and iSuttou Beiigor t<» Langley Buriioll by Chipjienhain, anti 
another begins at tho oppositu corrospondiug liill at Charlcot, and 
ruim through Bremliill to Branham. The grcattjsi part of the residue 
of tlio soil of this district lies on a hard close rock of a rough irregular 
kind of spurious limestone, fit only for mending the I'uads with : the 
•^tiil above this rock is mostly retentive of moisture, and consequently 
cold. 

This district is essentially a dairy country', and probably has Ix'di 
BO from tiiuo imiiiemorial. The buildings are well suited to this 
purpose, and ]jlaord ounveiiieiiily' with respeet to the surrounding 
iields. The cliecsc-lofts are often on a ve-iy extensive scale; and all 
the buildings ui’c kept in a neat and substantial order. Leases are 
cumuiou for 1 4 or 21 years, and tlie tenant is prevented from soiling 
hay or straw, which secures his keeping sufficient stock for manure. 
The implements are niititlar to thoso usod in tho south-caHtcru district. 
Tho common fields have bcou mostly inclo-sed, to tho great advantage 


of the liusbandry. Some of tho best land lias been laid clown in 
grass, and a better syrstoui of cropping has been generally introduced, 
as well as n cleaner tillage. The grass-land forms the greater portion 
of North AViltshire, and the cheese made there is justly celebrated. 

The breed of milcb-cows is an object of greater attention in this 
district than In tho southern. A great many cows are fatted in the 
dairies The sheep in this district are much the same ns in tho 
southern portion of the ooimty, and although there are nut such 
extensive sheeiv-pastures, there is usually' a flock attached to evory 
arable farm, and folding is one of the oliief modes of manuring tho 
fields. Many porkers are fatted in the dairies on tho whey, after it 
has been skimmed and whey-butler made. The brood of pigs has 
been much im|n*ovcd. There is nothing peculiar in tho breed of 
horses ; thoso used on the farms are mo.st]y imported young from 
other counties. 

There arc very few market-gardens or orchards in this district, and 
no cider is made. Vegetable.*) an{ only raised for sale near the titwns; 
every farm having generally as tniicli garden as tlie family reijuires, 
and no more. The w'oods have diiniuislied greatly all over the county, 
w'hieh was once very well-wooded. 

There are many excellent markets in Wiltshire ; tho principal corn- 
markets are Warminster, Devizes, and Salisbury. Swindon and Salis- 
bury are excellent cattle-markets. Marlborough is a great iniirkot for 
cheese, although most of it is contracted for by factors, who take tlio 
whole produce to London, Bath, siud Bristol, 

.Divisions, Towtut, — Tbo county is divided into 28 hundreds, 

which arc Hitiiatcd as follows ; — 

Alderbuiy, nouth-csist; Anieslmry, Oiwt; Bradford, west; Branch 
and Dole, central ; Ualiio, central ; Ctiwden and (^ad worth, south ; 
Chalk, south; Ciiippenhsiui, north-west; Dunierham North, north- 
west, with Damcrham South, south-west ; Dowiiton, south and south- 
west ; Dunworth, Houth-w'c.st ; KLtub and Everley, cast and cv»ntral ; 
Fru-stfield, soiilli-east ; Ifcytcsbury, south-wost and central; High- 
worth, Crieklade. and Staple, north; Kiiigsbridgc, north-east and 
central; Kinwardstone, cast; Maluiesbiiry, north; Melkshani, west 
and central; Merc, sonth-wost; I’otternc and C/annings, c'-ntrul ; 
Uamsbury, north east ; Sidkloy', esast and centi*al ; Swanboroiigh, 
central; Uuderditch, Hoiith-ciist and central; AV^az'ininstcr, west; We.Mt- 
biiry, west ; Whorwelsdown, w»‘st. 

The city of Salisbury is included in Undcrditch hundred, the 
boi'ongh of Devizo.') in Botterne and Cannings hundred, and the borough 
of Marlborough in Selkh^y hundred. 

Wiltshh'c coiitahiH the county' town and city of Now Saruin, or 
Salishuiiv; tins parliamentary borough.*) of CaTiM:, Cnii’i'KNiiAM, 
CR 1 CK.LADK, DEVIZKS, MAliMESJUniY, M.\ UI.BOROlKiU, Wi:sTru!i!V, and 
Wii.TON; the disfranchised boroughs of CiiiiAT Bkdwvn, 1.)o\vnton, 
Hoyiesbiiry, Hiiidon, Liidgor.shall, Old iSarum, and Woottoii-J»as.set ; 
and tho inarkct-townsof AMK.sr.ui( v, Buadi'okd, (kmsiiAM, Hn.’iiwcMtTii, 
East or Market Lavingtou, Mki.ksuam, Minti:, Swindon, TnowiiiiiDOK, 
and Waksiinstkic. Tho jdacos printed in .small capitals are described 
in separate articles. Of the rest wc subjoin an account, tho population 
given being that of 18r>l : — 

lli'HiGsbiirm population 1210, on the left bank of tho AVily', about 
17 uiihis N.W. by W. from iSalis bury, had for its Saxou natne Heg- 
tre4lc.*)biryg, Boftcued in Domesday’ into llasobcrie. Tlie church is a 
largo cruciform t?diUcc. with a square tovvi.*r at the intcrs(?ctioii of the 
nave and transept, it W'as anciently collegiate. The; Jndcpondejits 
have a chapel, and there Is a National school. The manufacture of 
woollen-cloth empli>y8 a few of the inhabiteiits. 

Jliudtmf poi>ulatiou 710, about 15 miles AV. by N. from Salisbury, 
is a Hiuall iiiarket-tuwu and decayed burongh. Tho church or chapel 
(for East Jvnoylc is the nioihcr chnrch) is a plain building; it was 
founded in the lUth century; in it \va.s repaired and cidarged. 

The l*rinuti VC Method i.sU and iijdi.‘p»'ndout.s liave place.s of worship, 
and thei’o are Nat ional school.^. The market is on Tliuivday ; fairs 
are hold on Hay 27th and October 2iHh fur horses, cattle, Hheop, and 
poultry. 

LmhjershaU, colhxiuially termed Lur.shall, ])opuhiliou 580, about 
17miioH N.N.E. from Salisbury, close to the Hauipshire border, b; 
called Litlegorscle in Domesday. There arc Home roinoliis of a castle 
erected soon after the Norman Conquest. Thu uhurch is of irroguliir 
form, with nave, chancel, and two transepts of very unequal diirieu- 
sious. The J*riuiitivo Methodists and Bs^ptists have )>lac«!s of wor.‘ihip, 
and there is a Free school. A mutihited stone cross distinguishes what 
was formerly the market-place. There is a considerable yearly' liiir. 

Old iiaruin, situated about a milo and a half N. from Malisbiiry', i:j 
generally regarded as tlie Sorbiodunum of the Jtornaiis. It.s name, 
derived from the Celtic words sorbio, ‘ilry’,’ and ‘duii/ ‘a city or 
fortress,’ leads to tho conclusion tJiat it wa.** a British post. The 
number of Roman roiuls which n:et iiL t)ld Saniiu, which are iioticcrl 
at the end of this article, aial the mention ol tJ»c place in the Itinerary 
uf Antoninus, show that it ww «>ceupi«'d by the Roxnaiis, but the 
roinaiiiH present little resemblance to the usual form *>f their ]>osts. 
lu the fciaxoii times, S.-iruiu, under the soriiewli it altca-ed name of 
ISoiU’obyrig, Serasl'yria, and iSarisberia, is frecpiently iiolici-d by histo- 
rians. Kenric, ^on of Cerdic, defeated tho Britons in this neighbour- 
hood*, A.i>. 552; and in lO'JJ the place was taken and burned by Bwoyu, 
king of Denmark. Under tho Auglo-£iaxou and Anglo-Norman princes, 
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councils ecclesiastical and civil were held here, and the town became 
the seat of a bishopric. There was a castle or fortrass, which is 
mentioned as early as the time of Alfred, and which may be regarded 
as the citadel ; and the city was dofondo<] by a wall, within the inclo- 
sure of which the cathedral stood, l-^arly in the 1 3th century the 
(ippreasiuu of the castellans, or captains of the castle, and their 
disputes with the bishops and clergy, led to the removal of the 
catliedral to its present site. Many or most of the citizens also 
removed, and the rise of New Sarum [Salisbuiiy] led to the decay of the 
older place, so that in the time of Leluud there was not one inhabited 
house ill it. It returned members to Purliatiient iu 23 Eilward I., 
and again in 3-1 Edward 111., from which period it continued to return 
them until it was dinfrauchised by the Reform Act. It was com- 
monly referred to as the most striking instance of a rotten borough, 
continuing to return niembiTs when it had neither house nor inhabitant. 
It contained one lioiiiso with four inhabitants in 1851. 

Wootton-JJaitiiCt, population 2123, about 15 miles N. by E. from 
Devizes, is called in Domesday, AVodetone ; it passed to the Bassets 
of Wycombe, from whom it obtained its distinguishing epithet. The 
market-house and the town-hall, as well as the church, ivhich is ancient, 
are in the centre of the town. The Independents and I’rimitive 
MctliodLsts have chapels, and thert? are National, British, and Infant 
schools, and an Endowed Free schooL The market is on Tue.sday, 
and there are four yearly fairs, with a large market for cattle on the 
second Tuesday in each month. 

Eattt or Market Lavington, population 1189, about d miles S. by E. 
from Devizes, is iu the valley between the greensand and chalk hills 
on the uorbli-weat side of Salisbury Plain. The church, which occu- 
pies ail elevated site a short distance west from the town, is in the 
iwpcudicular stylo. The Jndepoudeuts and Baptists have xdaces of 
worship, and there are National and British schools. The market is 
on AVednesday, and there is one yearly fair. Au iron-foundry and 
agricuLtur.d implement manufactory gives some employment. Malting, 
gardening, and basket-making are carried on. 

Thu following arc some of the more important village?, with the 
parish populations in 1351, and a few other iiorticulars : — 

AldbountCf or Auburn, population Jti22, about 9 miles S.E. from 
Swiudou, is boantifully situated in a fertile valley, and was once a 
place of importance, posst^ssing a market and fairs, which have how- 
ever been long disused. Thu church is of Norman date. The 
AA'esleyau and Primitive Methodists and Indopeuduuts have places 
of worship, and there are National scliools. Aekton-Keynes^ population 
1335, about 4 miles AV. by N. from (hicklade, is on the left bank of 
the river Thames, near the OlouccBter^hire border. The church, 
which is aucient, has Rome traces of Norman architecture. The 
Independents and Primitive Methodists have ]»lacc.s of worship. 
There is a Free school, Ashton, popidatiou of the tithing 802, 

about 4 mile.s E. from Trowbridge, was formerly a markei-towii and 
the BO:it of a considerable clothing manufacture. The parish church 
is a lofty and elegant striicturo, with nave, chancel, side aislon, north 
and !>outh porches, and a large squari.^ tower at the west end. The 
church was erectid about the end of the loth cciitur}'. The tower 
was originally surmouiited with a stone sjiiro, which gave the village 
its specilic designation of Steeple-A.slitoii. Thc5 spire was destroyed 
iu two thuiidtT-S'tnrin.M iu July aud October, 1700. There arc here a 
chapel for Baptists, and a National school. A tesselated pavenieiit, 
somewhat different iu style aud material from the u:fual Roman ]>avc- 
inciifs, was dug up at iSleeple-Ashlou. Box, population 1987, about 
4 miles AV. by S. from Corsham, is situated in a beautiful valley 
watered by a small fee<lR* of the Avon, sometimes called the Box 
Brook. The parish church is an ancient edifice with a Fpire. The 
AA^csIeyan Methodists have a chajicl, and there arc National schools. 
Thcro are cousiderablo quarries near Box of the freestone usually 
called Bath stone*, and there are two miueral springs. A statioTi of 
the Great AVestern railway is at Btjx, aud the longest tuiiucl on the 
line is near this place. Maiden Bradley, jiopulatiou 7f^, is oii the 
Souiersetshire border, 7 miles S.AV. from Warminster. The ]iarish 
church is a stone edifice with a western tower. It was originally 
built in the reign of Richard II., but has undergone repairs ami 
alterations at various periods. In tho village; an) a ch:iiie1 for lude- 
])endeuis and Nathnial schools, ^'orth Bradley, population of the 
tithing 9S7, is about 2 miles S. from Trowbridge. The parish church 
is a commodious structure with a fine Norman tower. There arc hero 
an Endowed National school and an asylum for six poor parishouers. 
Broadcloth and kerseymere are made here. Bratton, population of 
the chapclry 721, is about 2 miles N.E. from AA'^estbury. The parish 
church is of Norman architecture, and has a tower at one corner sur- 
mounted with a spire. Bratton camp is an ancient iutrenchmeut of 
irregular form, nearly a mile in circuit, aud inclosing an area of 23 
acres. Bromham, or Bremham, population 1G19, is 4 miles N. W. from 
Devizes. The village is near the site of the Roman slatiou Yerlueio, 
and some Roman antiquities, consisting of a bath and portions of a 
tesselated pavement, were found liere about 90 years hIuco. The 
church, which is large and ancient, has been restored and ropewod. 
It has a chapel richly carved, which contains some ancient banners 
and urniour, aud several monuTiients of the Bayntou family ; the 
tower, with the spire which surmounts it, is 180 feet high. The 
AA^esleyaii Meth^idi'jts and BRpti^^ts have place.i of worshix>, and there 


are National scbools. In the vicinity is Sloperton Cottage long the 
roaideuce of the poet Thomas Moore, and the house in which he died. 
Bishop s-Canninga, population 3925, is about 3 miles N.E. 
Devizes. Bisliop’s-Cannings has a tine cruciform church, with nave 
and side aisles, transept, south porch, a chautrey on the east side of 
the south transept, another chantrey chapel, and a lady chapel, now 
used as the chancel. The church was repewed iu 1829. There ait* 
National schools. Castle Combe, population 557, about 6 miles 
from Chippenham, has au ancient gothic church with a tower, chapels 
for Independents and Baptists, and National schools. Paper-making 
and malting are carried on, and in tho neighboui'hood there are corn, 
mills. Corslfy, population 1473, is about 5 miles AV. by N. from 
Warminster, on the Somersetshire border. The churoh is a neat early 
English edifice, recently rebuilt, with a squai'e tower. The BaptistH 
luid Independents have places of worship, and there is a National 
school. Crndwcll, population 781, is about 4 miles N. by E. from 
Malmesbury, near the Gloiicestershii'e border. Tho church is a very 
ancient edifice, but has been altered and repaired at diiierent periods ; 
it is chiefly in tho early English style. The Baptists have a chape]’, 
and there is a National schooL Longbridge Beiyerhill or Ihverilt^ 
population 1378, about 3 miles S. from Waimiiustcr, is so called to 
distinguisli it from four other villages to which the name of Dcvei-< 
hill is common. The church is ancient, and contains tho buriul-]>laeo 
of tho Bath faniil3\ There are a chapel for Primitive Methodicl.s, 
National schoolH, and Bonie aliiishouHes. Loiiglcat House, the splciLiUd 
mansion of the Marquis of Bath, Rtaiidiiig in a well-wooded park about 
1 2 miles in circumference, is on tho border of the county, about 5 inilLv; 
AV. from Longbridge Deverhill. The closing manufacture gives c;ni- 
ploymeut to some persons in the parish. Vonthill (lifford, population 
442, is about 2 iniles S.E. from Hiudou. The eliiirch, built by Aldor 
Ilian Beekforil, is constructed after the model of a Grecian templr, 
with a pediment and a tower surmounted with a dome. There arc 
National schools. The extensive park in which is the site of Funtliill 
Abbe^', lies between Hindoii and the village of Fontbill Gifford. 'J'lio 
magnificent structure raised here by the celebrated AA'^illiam Bockforil, 
author of * Vathek,’ was entirely removed after the fall of the lofly 
central tower in 1825. Froxficld, j)opulatiou 571 » is chiefly noticeable 
on account of the Duchess of iSonici'set’s Hospital, or aliiishouHcs, for 
30 widows of laymen and 20 widows of clergy nieii. Tho buikliiig.s 
form ail oblong quadrangle of considerable exten1>, aud the institution 
is under the charge of a stewanl, a chaplain, and other oflieors. The 
parish cliurcli, which is se.ited on high ground a short distaiico from 
the village, ia a brick building with a low tiled roof. Jlilperlon, popii 
latinn 990, about a mile N.E. from Trowbridge, shares in the clobli 
and kerseyinrro mnnufactnrii of that town. There ai‘e hero a small 
parish church, chapela for AA'c^lcyan Methoilisis ami Baptists, and 
National schools. Bast Knoyle, population 1110, is abmit 2 ujile^^ S. 
from Jliudon. The church, a crindfonu stone building with a western 
embattled and tnm?ted tower, stiinds on elevated ground. 3''lif;rc; arc 
National schools, a lending library, aud a branch of the AViltsbin* 
Friendly Societ}’. Esust Kiioylc was the birtb])lace of .Sir (Miristopht !■ 
W’ren, whose father was njctoi* of the ])ari.sh. Lacuck or Laycoti , 
population 1053, about 3 uiilcd S. from 0hip>n:iihaiii, near the right 
bank of the Avon, was formerly’ a market-town. 3’he church is mu 
ancient gothic edifice with a spire. The iTidiqieiideiits have a ch:i|M l, 
and tliero arc National schools. Lucock Abbey, now tho se.at uf t.lir 
lord of the manor, was formerly a iMiiinery, founded about 
BoUo'nc, ]iopulatiou 1778, about 2 miles S. from Devi/.i s, is ideasantJy 
sitiiat€?d in a Hljcltercd aud ]>icturosque valley. The chui'c}i, a Noriinin 
cditicc, has been rejiaireil and iutornally ivstored. A large sqiian^ 
tow<‘r, embattled, with turrets .and pinnacles, rises from tho intersection 
of the nave and transe])ts. There are here a eliapcl for ^Veslcy:lll 
Methodists, National sclmols, and r.onie parochial eliarities. Pnrlon, 
population 2087, about 4 miles S. from Grieklade, is pleasantly situalial 
on elevated ground. The eliurch is a commodious and haiKlsome cru- 
ciform gothic structure with two towers ; the one which rises from 
the iutorsoctinii of tlio nave and chancel is surmounted with a lofty 
H]iiro. Thu I'rJmitivc Methodists and JndepeiideutH have pl.iccs of 
woi*8hip, and tlic‘re are National schools. Rainsbnry, population 
on the left bank of the Kuimet, about 12 miles S.E. from Swindon. 
Ramsbury was made tho seat of the biHliopric erected in the 9th or 
loth century by the dismeiiibcrinent uf Wiltshire from the diocese of 
iSherbourue; the see was I’cmovcd after au interval to Wilton, and 
was afterwards roiinitod to Slierbuurne, tho cathedral being fixed at 
Old SaruiD, friUn which it was removed tt> Salisbury. The chui'ch in 
sjiaciouH, and consists of a nave aud two aisles, a chuncul, and a maHsivo 
wosteru tower. The AVesleyan and Frimitivo Methodists and liidc- 
]>eudentH have places of worship, and there are National schools. 
Ramsbury formerly had a market. Binctlc, population 1128, is about 
2 miles AV.N.AV. from Devizes, The church, partly rebuilt in 1833, is 
a gothic ediflcu with a square embattled tower at tho west end. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there ara National schools. 
Sheraton Magna, or Qreat Sherston, pojmliition 1589, is situated near 
tho head of the river Avon, about 6 miles AV. by S. from Malmesbury. 
Shnrstou is supposed to be tho Sceorstano of the Saxon (^'hronicle, the 
scene of an indecisive buttle iu 1016 between Edmund JJ. (Ironside) 
and Canute, who engaged during tho battle iu pi^rsoual conflict. Tlio 
village is x^iu'tly within the site of au ancient oncamxjiiient, jiurt of 
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w’bicli w oblitoratod. ^ The church at Shorston ia a very larf*e critci- 
forin building, comprising a nave, two aisles, tranaept, and large south 
porch. It is partly Norman, partly of later date. The Independents and 
BaptistB have chapels, and there are National and British schools. 

JHvisiionafar Ecdesiaslical and Legal Purpoeee. — About tbreo-fourihs 
of the county are included in the diocese of Sulisbuiyaud archdeacon- 
ries of Sarum and Wilts. The other fourth is in the diocese of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, and archdeaconry of BristoL By the Poor-Law 
CotnmiBsioners the county is divided into 18 Poor-Law Unions:— 
Alderbury, Amcsbnry, Bradford, Caine, Chippenham, Cricklade and 
Wootton-Basset, Devizes, High worth and Swindon, Malmesbury, Marl- 
horough, Molksham, More, Pewsey, Salisbuiy, Tisbury, Wariiiiiister, 
WcKtbuiy aud Whorwelsdown, and Wilton. These Unions contaiu 
parishes and townships, with an area of 778,713 acres, and a 
]Mjpuiation in^ 1851 of 240, 4G0. Wiltshire is in the western circait : 
llie spring assizes ore held at tSalUbury, the summer assizes at Devizes. 
I’lic lOpipbany quarter sessions for tlie county are held at Dovizes ; 
the. l*3.*ihtcr sessions at Salisbury; the Midsumnier sessions at War- 
ijiinstcr ; and the Michaelmas sessions at Devizes. County courts arc 
hold at Bradford, Colne, Chippenham. Devizes, Malmesbury, Marl- 
borough, Molkahain, Swindon, Trowbridge, Warminster, and Westbury. 
Iloforc theRcfonii Act 34 members of J Parliament were returned from 
Wiltshire — namely, two for the county, two for thn city of Salisbury, 
:iiid turo eauh for the boroughs of Great Bedwyn, Caine, Chippenham, 
( 'lii'klode, Devizes, Downton, Heytesbury, Ilindon, Ludgersbali, Maliues- 
liuiy, Marlboroiigb, Old Sarum, Westbury, Wilton, aud Wootton- 
IJartsut. By tiie iteforrn Act Great Bedwyn, Downtou, Heytesbury, 
Ilindon, Ludgersball, Old Sarum, and Wootton-Bassot were altogether 
(lisl'rsinchisetl ; ainl CJaluo, Malmesbury, Westbury, aud Wilton reducc^d 
li) one nieinbt!]' cacli. The county was formed into two divisions, each 
ictnniing two members ; so that the number of members is now 18. 

I/iaton/ and Anjitimlivsi. — Wiltshire is jirobably the ricliest of all 
iho Biiglisli counties in nicinoriuls of the earliest historic ]>«riod, and 
also of the ante historic period of our country. This pre-eminence it 
owes to the wide extent of its chalk downs, unbroken by iiicluauros, 
and untouched by the plough, on which the earthen or rude stone 
nieiDoi'ials of the rernoiest ages have remained uninjured, except by 
tiin luouldering touch of tiino, or b}' rare aud occsisioinil intevveiiiiouH 
of the caprice and violence of man ; exempt in a great decree from 
the more* systoinutic ami complete destruction which the extension of 
Imilding or cultivation has caused- 

It is diflicult to determine exactly to whicli of the ancient British 
njitious the various ])arls of tlio county helougcd. A large, portion, 
tbere can be no doubt, belungt'cl to the nation or nations mentioned 
by JHioleijia^iis under the generic name of Belgic. J'toleninsus assigns 
to tlinn the cities of Isclialis and Aqtinc Calidao, now Ilcbester and 
I’luili in Son]erset.sbire, on tlie one band, and Veiita, now Winchester 
in Hnnipsliire, on tbo other. W^e may therefore assign to tho Belgfo 
tliat part of the c uinty wdiicb lies between these places. Other parts 
lif t)je eoiinly may probabl}’^ have been occupied by the Durotriges, 
flic Atrebatii, the Dobuni, and Iheirediii. It is liktdy that the county 
was iiiclmled in tlm scene of A'esyMisiarrs operations in the reign of 
('laudius. Ill th(> Jtonian division of Britain, Wiltshire was included 
ill the province of Britannia Priuia. 

Aft(‘r tlie departure of the liomanH Wiltshiro was the scene of 
contest between tlie Britons and tlic Saxons. The site of tlic? ossertf^d 
jiia ’sacre of the Briti.sli nulilcs by lleiigist is placed on Salisbury Plain, 
but. the event itself and its locality are alike doubtful. The great 
victory wdiich Gei'dic, founder of the kingdom of Wessex, obtained in 
over the British king Nat.-iii-lecul, or Nazaleod, brought the con- 
(jiiei'or.s to tho so 1 1 tl I -eastern border. (Mianlfonl, the CV*rdieo’»-ford 
of the ‘Hiixon tlironicle,* on the iSalishury Avon, above Pordiiig- 
hriiJi'e, in MampHbiit!, but idose on the >\’iltHhiro border, was the limit 
of the ieiTilory * Nataideag:!,’ to wliitdi Natau-leod gave name. In 
We find (Jynric, son of ('erdic, in successful eonJlict witli the Britons 
at iSear<»V»yrig, or Old Sarum. AN’eat Saxons, of who.se kingdom 

ihinipsliire formed the nucleus, appear to have sought to extend their 
power northward, to aud even beyond tlic 'I'lianics, rather than west- 
ward. However, before, or in 577, they must Jiave overrun AViltshire, 
i!.s we find tlieiii in that year, under their king CcawJiii, fighting with 
I he Britons in the north of Soinei*setshire and in Qloucestoinhire, to 
I'cacli which they must Lave crossed Wiltshire. Jn 591, according to 
the ‘Saxon Chronicle,* “ there wius a great slaiigliLor of the BritoiiH*’ 
at Wodnesbefirge, or Wanborough, near Swiiitlon. in fio2 C’cuwalh, 
king of the West Saxons, “ fought at Bradan-foi’da by Afoiie,’* obviously 
Br:i<iford.oi].tiie-Avon. In 715 lue, or lua, king of \V*'B-<ex, and Gcolred, 
King ufMercia, fought at Woduesbeorhe, or AA’an borough, near Swindon. 
iiibiirJthu battle which gave to AVes.sex tlie permanent suiieriurity 
.'UiKiiig the Anglo-Saxon st'ites was fought at oron Jillondiiiie, pr<»hably 
Alliijgtou-nn-thu-Boiirne, near Anie.sbury, or Klliiigton A^ roughton, now 
called ritijply AA^roughiim, neiir Swindon. 

Tho first iiotict* of Wiltshire by that name, in the ‘Saxon Chronicle* 
occurs under 870, just before the aceession of Alfivil, when it is recon b*d 
that tlie Bishop of AA’iltshire, Ktheivd, w’as translated to the iiiotro- 
]»olitau SCO of Canterbury. It is obvious that the name, which is written 
V» iltiin-sciro, was taken from the town of AViltun, or AVilton. Alfred's 
first battle with tho Danes, ufeer his acce.-'siou, was fought at AVilton 
early in 871, before he laid been on tho thi*ouo a mouth. His ardour 
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Ifd him to engage the enemy with too .itiall a force, and he wu 
defeated. Just at the beginning of 878, Cypponhanime, or Chippen- 
ham, was surprised by tlie Danes, and Alfred wa» driven from hU 
kingdom. AA^hen he emerged from his retirement amid the marshes 
of Athelney, he met the men of Somersetshire and Wiltshire at 
Kegbyrhtes-staue, or Egbert*B-8toiie (probably Brixtou Deverhill, near 
AVarminstor), on the east side of ^al-wuda, or Sel-wood ; whence 
ho marched to Iglea (Hey, or Highley, near Molksham), and from 
thence to yKthaudunn, generally supposed to be Eddington, near Weat- 
biiry, under the escarpment of the southern (or Salisbury Plain) chalk 
district, where lie gave tho Danes so complete a defeat as to compel 
tlicm to Buri-ondcr their Ciimp and submit to him. Ho thus recovered 
his kingdom with little difficulty. Tho Danish army, which appears 
to have retired by agrt'iuneiit to Chippenham, marched after some 
liiouths (879) to Ciren-ceastre, or Cireucestor, and next year (880) into 
East Anglia, where tliey settled. 

AA* Ill'll the b'est- Anglian Danes revolted against Edward the Elder 
(905). they fonlod tho ThainoH at Cricklade. and overran and pluuderi*d 
the country as far as Brudon, bctwuoii Cricklade and Malmesbury, but 
retired^before the king could gather bin army to attack them. In tho 
year 978 a council of the chief noblt'H on ecclesiastical nffaira was 
convened by Durmtaii at Caine, which became mouimfully celebrated 
from a fearful disuHter which distinguished it. Tlie lloor of tlic room 
where tho council was assembled gave way ; some were killed, others 
dreadfully bruised, but Duustaii was unhurt, in 1003 AViltsbirn was 
ravaged by the Danes, who plundered and burnt AViltun, and occupied 
Old Sarum; the men of AViltshiif) and Hampshire assembled to meet 
thorn, but the treachery or cowardice of their commander, Kaldermau 
Elfric, enabled the enemy to withdraw without loss. For several 
years the Danes continued to harass the district. In 1010, soon after 
midsummer, a severe but indecisive battle was fought between 
bklmuud Ironside, who bud become king of thn Anglo-Saxons, and 
Canute, tho Danish king, at Sccoi'staue, now Groat Sherstou, about 
six miles west from Malmesbury. 

'J'ho Boman road from Calleva (Silcli ester) to Isca Siluriim (Caorlooii) 
probably eutcred the county at or near Hiingerford, but there do not 
appear to be any traces of it oast of Mur] borough. It is still to be 
traced from FyFiidd, two miles wo.«(t of Marlboroiigb, with little iiiter- 
niptiuii. fur 22 miles across the downs by AVest Keiinct, Bilbiiry Hill, 
and iJedilinglon Wick, throiigb Spy Park, almost to the border of the 
county near Batliford. Tbe remaiim of baths, leasidated jiaveiiieuts, 
medals pottery, glues, &c., have been dug up in S|)y Park and in Bowood 
Park, near the snpfiosed slto of the station Vorineio. This road is 
ineduded in tbe twelfth Iter of ilicliard of Cirencester. 

A Uomaii road from Calleva (Silebester) and Veiita Bolgarum (Win- 
chester) to Isca Dumuioruni (Exeter), coincident with the fifteenth 
Tter of Antoninus, and included in the sixteenth Itctrof Richard, enters 
the county across tho TTunipshire burdcT, about two miles east of the 
village of West AVinterslow, passes by the hamlet of Middle Winterslow 
(near which its remains are called Lhc Devirs Causeway), across A>riuter- 
bouriie-Down, and tlicnce to Olil Sarum ; from which place the road 
runs south-west by Stratford-Dcan, Bemorion, and ATcrnditch Lodge, 
and acro.ss A^crnditc;!! Chace, into Dorsetshire, where it is in one part 
known as Achliiig Ditch, or Atchling Street. 

Tho Roman Foss Road touchc'.H the bouiidaiy of tbo county on the 
north sidit, about two miles from Cirencester; it runs south-west about 
23 mile.s ui>nii or within the boundary of the county, coinciding 
throughout with existing roads, and showing its Roriiaii origin by the 
directness of its course. Thens are traces df a Roman settlement at 
Eustoii-Orcy on the- Foss, where a firofusioii of medals has been found. 

Another Roman road enters the county on tlie north side, aud 
runs sontli-east, coinciding -with the modern road from Ciiviicester to 
Cricklade, near which it crossiM tho Thames, just however avoiding 
the town. From iieai’ Ch'ickJude, it runs still south -cuHt by or near 
AVatci-Eaton, AVanborough, tuid Baydou, into Berkshire, uniting at 
SpiiJSD or SpecD with the Jioniau road from Loiidinium to Aquro SSulis, 
or Bath. It is couiprelieiided in tlie thirteenth Jter of Aiitmiiims, and 
is coincident througliout its AViltsbire course with niodorn roads or 
lanes. Numerous minor roads evidently of Roman construction have 
been traced in the county. 

Of the station Ciiiietio ti*aces are found both at Mildenhall on the 
north side of the Kennct, and Folly Farm on the south sub'. The 
hill cm which Folly l^a^ni stanils is covered with a varinty of banks 
and earthworks, probably belonging to the period lieforo tlio Roman 
dominion, and within thc\so more aucioiit w’orks are truces of the 
Roman seitleiiient. A portion of the ramiiart, ■wliich was ([iiadraiigular 
with rouiitli'd angles, may bo seen ; and fiiueral rmnain-*, coarse tesse- 
lati'd {>avcineut'«, medals, and otlirr ndi.;' have hei n dug up. 

The earthworks of Sorbiodiiunm, now uJtl Saniiii, are very conspi- 
cuoii.H. They are on the riglit of tlic Marlborough road, abcnit a mile 
and a half from Salisbury* aud consist «1 a circular or raiher oval 
intrench men t ; a smallHr iiitr^nichniciit ot similar iuriii within the 
first; and rome carthon hanks extending from the inner to the outer 
intrciichment, and subdividing the area between them. Numerous 
roads met hen*, of which traces are still disitinguishable. 

At Stockton AVood Corner, lOi miles from Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum), on the road which leads into Somersetshire by Kingston 
Deverhill, aro souio indications of a Roman Hcttlcmont, pottery and 
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medals having been dug up. At BlBhopstrow, between Warminnler 
and Heytesbury, on the line of the supposed road from Sorbiodnnum 
(Old Sariitn) to Aquoo Sulis (Bath), the remains of a Roman settlement 
have been found ; an earthem yallum inoloses an irregular quadran- 
gular area of 60 acres, stall called the Bury: large fragments of Roman 
pottery have been dug up in every part of the inclosure. At Pitmead, 
close to Bisbopstrow; at Rudge, near Froxfield ; at Bromham, near the 
site of tbe station Yeriucio ; and at 1 dttlecote, near Ramsbury, tesse- 
lated pavements have been discovered, but the priuoipal of them were 
destroyed soon after they were found. At Rudge a brass cup and 
some medals w<*re found in a well : the cup was inscrilied with the 
names of sctveral i»f tlie stations on the Roman wall in Northumberland. 
An engraving of it is given in Horsley’s ‘ Britannia Romana/ and in 
Hoare's * Anj^ient Wiltshire/ Many other Roman remains, but not of 
grc‘at im]K>rtanc!e, have boon found ; some of thorn, such as stuccoed 
and painted walls, and hypocausts, were found within the inolosures 
of what were supposed to be British settlements. 

Of the antiquities not Roman, the most striking are those of Stone- 
henge and Avkbury. There are some traces of a British road, or 
tmet-way, known as tbo Ridgway, running across Salisbury Plain, 
from Heytosbnry, by John a' Gore’s Cross, Redhom turnpike (on the 
road from Salisbury to Devizes), by the village of Charlton-on-the- 
Avon, across Walker’s Hill, by the village of East Kennot, over Hackpen 
Hill and Slielbarrow Hill into Berkshire ; throughout which county it 
may still be traced. 

Wansdyke, or Wansditeb, is a vast earthen ranqsii't, with a ditch on 
the north side, which extends, though not nnintorriiptedly, through 
tlie county. Its length in Wiltshire, from its divergence from the 
Itornan I'oad to the Berkshire bonier, is about ID miles, including gaps. 
The origin of IVansdyke is unknown, but it was probably a boundary 
between difiVront kingdoms. Aubrey supposed it to have been tbe 
ancieut boundary of the kingdoms of Wessex and Mercia. Stukedey 
supposes it to have been marie by the Belgns, to secure tbeir territories 
from the CkdUe. Sir R. C. Hoaro seems to have regarded it as a Belgic 
work, repaired or reconstructed by the Saxons. Mr. Guest, in a paper 
read before the Arclireologicail Institute, and since published in the 
Joiimiil of the Institute (viii. 14.3, &c.), has carefully traced tbe work 
.aiid ascortained its present condition : ho considers it to have been the 
boundary between the Bclgae and the Dohuiii. 

There are numerous other banka and ditches to be traced on the 
downs ; some jier haps for boundaries or for defence, like Waiisdyko, 
have one rampart and a ditch ; whilst others were no doubt roads, and 
consist of a broad level way l)etwceii two banks. Old-ditch may be 
traced on Iho downs, north of Warminster and Heytesbury, running 
^eastw'ard by (^littern, or Cbiltem-AlbSaints, and Tilshead, till it 
"*teriiiiiiateH in niiotlier ditch nmniiig at riglit angles to it ; its length 
is about 1 1 miles, including gaps or intervals ; the tmnsverso ditch, in 
which it terminates, can be traced for abfive two miles, 

Tbe most remarkable feature of the topograpliy of Wiltshire is that 
extraordinary group of stones which lias received the name of Stone- 
henge. it is an assemblage of upright, hori/onial, and prostrate stones 
situated on Salisbury Plain, about 2 iiiilea W. from Amosbury, and 9 
miles N. from Salisbuiy. From its Biiigular character Stonehenge has 
attracted more attcutiun than any other relic of primeval antiquity in 
Great iSritain. Many of the stones have been squared, or hewn by 
art, and the horizontal stones of the outer circle ai'e carefully attnchcKl 
by mortices to the uprights, which have tenons; whereas nearly 
all other exaiiqJes of iire-historic, or, as they arc generally called 
Druidical circles, are Gomposed of rough unhewn upright stones, 
without iuqmsts. 

The stones arc surrounded by a circular vallum, or bank of earth, 
within a shallow ditch or fosse. With inside this bank are three stones, 
two of which lire in an upright position, and the other is prostrate. 
It lias been conjectured, with some probability, that the^^c originally 
formed part of a circle. In the centre of the inclosed space is what i.s 
usually called the temple itself, which comprised originally an outer 
circle of 30 ux>i'ight stones, at nearly equal distances ujiart, sustaining 
as many stones in a horizontal position, forming a continuous impost. 
Euch of the upright stones had two tenons or projections on tbe top, 
which wi-ro lubipted to fit into and till up two mortices or hollows in 
each Buperineumbfiit slab. Within this was another, or second circle, 
consisting of about the same number of per])(>udicular stones, of much 
smaller size, and without impof'ts. This circle inclosed an elliptical 
arrangement of large and small stones ; the former, which were divided 
into groups of three stones each, are called trilithons. There were 
five trilithons, each of which consisted of two upright stones, and an 
impost, covering or extending to the extreme edges of the staiidiug 
stones. Before each trilithon stood three small upright stones ; and 
in the c< ntral space, or adytum, of the temple (in front of the principal 
trilithon) was a large flat stone, known as the uUiit. The dimensions 
of the stones, and the space occupied by the structure, as nearly as 
they have betm ascertained, aro^diameter of the space inclosed within 
the vallum or bank, 300 feet; height of the vallum, 16 lent; diameter 
of the outer circle, 100 feet ; diameter of tbo second circle, 83 feet; 
height of the stones of miter circle, 14 foot (sides 7 feet by 3 feet); 
height of trilithons, 16 feet 3 inches, 17 feet 2 inohes, 21 feet 6 inches; 
height of one of tlie small stones before the same, 7 feet G inches. 

Viewed at a distance, Stonehenge seems an unimportant object; for 


I its real magnitude is hardly conceived in the extensive plain or oiien 
country on which it stands, and even when seen close at hand it often 
fails to satisfy expectation. At first sight it appears to be littlo tnore 
than a confused heap of upright and Mien stones ; but a steady exa- 
mination soon renders the nature of the original arrangement of the 
principal stones pretty clear, and the greatness of the work irresistibly 
impresses itself on the mind. The stones are mostly much weathe^ 
worn, and covered with moss and lichens. Some of the upright stouea 
have huge portions entirely eaten away, and somo of the fallen ones 
are much broken ; but many ai*e still square ami sharp at the angles 
and the tenons and mortices remain in porfset preservation. 
the impost stones of the outer circle remain in their original xiosition 
and two of those of the trilithons of the inner circle. The roiuaiudov 
are fallen. 

The surrounding plain is covered with a profusion of tumuli or 
barrows and earthworks, unparalleled in any spot of similar extent in 
England. Many of the barrows were opentul by Hir Richard C). ITonro 
and his indefatigablo coadjutor Mr. Ciiunington, and wore found to 
contain, in some instances, cists or chests, filM with burnt bones, and 
in others entire skeletons, with various i*elica of British and in a fow 
cases of Roman art. The avenue by which the work is approariuni 
from the north-east, is a narrow strip of raised ground, bounded on 
each side by a slight bank of earth, and extending in a straight line 
from the entrance, througli the vallum to tbe distance of .694 yards, at 
which spot it divides into two branches, one of which continues smitli. 
wanl, and is seen between two rows of bari*ows, while the other pro- 
ceeds northward, and approaches within a few yards of the cursns. 
The ciirsus is a curious and interesting appendage to Stonehenge, if it 
can bo properly so considered, it is a flat tmet of land, bouudod by 
two parallel banks and ditches, and is situated about half a mile \ j;. 
from Stonehenge : it ineosuros 1 mile, 6 furlongs, 17G yards in Icngtii, 
and 110 yards in bi*eadth. Its direction ia from oast to west, and jit 
the eastern extremity is a mound of earth resembling a long bnrrow, 
which stretches entirely across it. Houre, who supitoses the curHus to 
be a British circus, thinks this bank was where the princi;i:il spcchitorK 
of the race wore seated. 3'he western extremity is destitute of joiv 
such mound, but there are two bari*ows irregularly piactul near tlii”: 
end witlun the area of the' ciirsus, n jiart of which appears also to In 
cut ofl‘ by a slight bank. From tlie near rosemblaiice of tbe cursns tn 
the genuine circus of the Romans, it is reHSonablo to suppose that, if 
not formed by the Roniaiis, it was made; in imitation of their cbai'iot- 
course, and by a pcMiplo familiar with their mannors and customs. Jn 
Hoare’s * Ancient Wiltshire’ is a map showing tbe surface of tin* 
plain around Stonehenge to the extent of about five miles from cast 
to west by three miles from nr>rtb to south. In this area there :i1 
least 391) barrows <«• tumuli of various sizes and shapes. 

The object for which Sioiielierigo vras construetetl, and the (latu <ii' 
its erection, have tnigagcd both the )*esrarcli and the imagination of 
antiquaries, but no definito conclusion has been arrived at. In 
the Rev. E. Duke, in his 'Druidicai ’I’tnnples of the County of Wi!t 
extending tbe suggestions of some previous writers, made an elaborat.i.- 
attempt to show that Stonehenge was a tern] do of Saturn, and si mem 
her of a vast {danetarium, repri'soiiting, in con junetioti with Avebm-y 
and the barrows and other primeval rumaiiiH <»ii S.alishury i’lain, Ibf 
solar system, and extending over a wbh; extent <d* Cfuiutry, “oii.i 
meridian 32 miles in length.” The stonos of the inner circle of Sh>iu' 
henge, ho thinks, were brought from Egyyd, for the piirpii.se of hidir; 
oreettid lH;i*e ! Rickm.sn, the celebmted ATit^ir on gothic andiiteetin r, 
published a papier in the ‘ ArcliiOidogia ’ (vol. xxviii.), in which In* 
argues that Stonehenge was formed in tlm 4th century of the CUri.d iim 
era, or before the final departure of the Bomans from Britsin. l^lr. A. 
Herbert has, in a work entitlud M^ycdojis CJliriMtiauus,* dovelojuMl 
at great lengtli and sup[)ortcd with much ciirioi].s learning, a now! 
theory — that Stonehenge was erected eaidj'^ in the 5th century of ilic 
Christian era by a neo- Druidic B«;ci, who sought to preserve or reston' 
the old Druidic faith under Christian forms, and raised Stonehengt; 
ill some measure a substitute ft»r the ancient Druiilic groves. 

It is perhaps scaroely to bo expected that anything belter than a 
very vague conjecture can now be formed as to the time when tlii.i 
work was constructed, or the purpose for which it was raised. 'J'luit 
it was erected by a Celtic tribe, and not by Romans or Saxons, is siqi- 
ported by all analogy, and appears to be admitted by most antiqiiaric.-'. 
It is evident from the vast number of tumuli which cover the plain, 
and the tnices of primitive villages which Hoaro found within a low 
miles of Stonehenge, that here was the residence and the cemet'Ty of 
an extensive tribe. The tumuli which have been opened iu the neigh' 
bourhood are all of an antc-RoTnaii date ; but it is remarkable that in 
iho only recorded exctavations made within the area of Stonehenge 
Roman pottery was each time found. Sir R. C. Hoaro found, on 
excavating within the inner circle, “ several fragments of Jioman as 
well as of coarse British pottery, jiarts of tlie heads and horns of deer 
and other auitnals, and a large barbed arrow-bead of iron. Dr. Stiike- 
ley says that lie dug close to the altar, and tliat at the depth of one 
f«>ot lie came to the solid chalk. Mr. Cunnington also dug about the 
same place to tbe dejitli of nearly six feet, and found the chalk had 
been moved to that depth ; and at about the depth of three feet lie 
found some Roman pottery, ami at the depth of six feet some jiiecoji 
of sarsen stonos, throo fragments of half-baked pottory, and soim! 
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clitirred wood. Some small pieces of bone» a little charred wood, and 
gome coarse pottery were intermixed with tlie soil.’* These exca- 
vjitioiiB seem to prove that this was not n place of sepulture, but 
rnthor of sacrifice. The cursus shows tliat the immediate vicinity of 
Stonehenge was a place of assemblage for public sports, and public 
Imports were generally in early timos associated with religious cere- 
monies. The great labour, skill, and cost necessary to the erection of 
Hiich a struottu'o aa Stonehenge, lead us to the conclusion that it must 
liave been intended for some groat public purpose On the whole we 
incline to the opinion, as in the instance of Avebuhy, that this extra- 
f,i.(]iufiry strucsture was n British iem])lo, or a plaoo of meeting for 
ill, p(, riant deliberations, and jirobably was ajipropriated to both 
t>ui poses, as well ns to solemn judicial invfstigatioQs. But the 
meunatiical skill and art displayed in its construction, lead us to infer 
tliiit Sioiielietigo was raised at a time when the tribe liad made a 
couHitlcrable advance beyond tho state of cultivation existing when 
Avebury was erected. In a word, wo believe that it was erected 
probably not very long before the Roman conquest of Britain ; while 
tho disccivory of Roman [lottery within its area shows that it continued 
to be used fur some time after that event. 

TiimurL lire more numerous in Wiltshire than in any other English 
county ; tho camps and other earth-works are also very numerous ; 
they are fully described in Sir R. 0. Hoare’s ‘Ancient Wiltshire,' 
which has been our chief authority for thti antiquities of tho county. 

Ill the reign of Henry 11., 1104, a naiional council was held at 
C larendon, 2 mileH S.E. inuu Salisbury, where tho kings had a 
i-t'si donee and a forest. At this council tho Constitutions of Chiren- 
(ioii were psissed, restricting the power of tho clergy. In the reign of 
Henry III., 12(J7, the statutes for the suppression of tumults, known 
as ‘ 'liie fcsatutes of J^bdbridge,' were enacted in an assembly or council 
held at Marlliorough. In tho War of the Roses the men of Wiltshire 
rcncrally embraced the Liiti caster iaii side ; but no great event in that 
war occurred in the county, lii the civil war of Charles T., Marl- 
borough was garrisoned by the I’arliamoiit'iriaiiK, but Wiaa taken by 
ihir Royalists under Wilniot in 1G12. Jluring the Commonwealth, 
Wiltshire was the scene of tlus uusin^cessfiil attempt of the Royalists 
under Sir Jciseiih Wagstalle. (SAiusniiT.v.l 

Jidir/ioua WurKhip and Kdiicafion . — According to the Returns of the 
Ceiirus in l^ol, it appears that there were then in the county 754 
j •laces of worship, of which 1.152 bcbiiiged to the Church of .Bnglaiifl, 
Re.; to lour HectioiiH of Metlio lists, JOl to llajdlsts, and TG to Inde- 
]ieudents. 'J'hc toiid number of sittings provided was 151), 4Sl. Of 
Suiidiiy schools thorcj were *17^^, cif which 2{S1 wei-c c<inncct<'d with the 
(Mmrcii of Knghiinl. Thti iotal number of Sunday scbolara was 
o7.<»i!.|. Of day schools ibore were 771, of wliicli 207 were public 
schools with 2*7, OGS scholars, and 407 private wUli 7776 sobolars. 
'riicrc were IG evening scliools for adults, with 242 sclioUiTs ; and 12 
literary and scientific iiisstitutious, with llloO iJieiidKUV=<, and libraries 
eoiitiiiiung til 24 volumes. 

-Ill 1.^52 the county luisscssed 11 savings hanks— at 
Bradford, Caliie, Cliipfieidiani, Devi/.es, ^lalmcslmry, Marlborough, 
Melksbam, Salisbury, Swiiulon, Trowbridge, and AVarniiiiRter.^ The 
total amount owing to de]iositor,i on ^iovember 2Uth 1852 was 
lld.rrll/. 12.'J. k/. 

Wi.MBLKJtON'. [SininKY.I 

AVlMJlOllNH MTNS'1M:R, Dorsetshire, a very ancient market-town, 
and, <'oiijoiiilly with Craiiboriu-, tlie seat of a Voov-Law Union, in tlui 
parish of Wimbormj Minster, is Mtinit- d in ,50'’ 48' N. hit., 1 ’ 57' 
B’. long., distant 21 miles lO.N.E. from Dorchester, and KKl miles 
S.W. by \V. fniLii liOndon by road. TJic jiopidation of tlio town in 
was 22l»5. Wimboriu! and Crau borne Voor-Raw Union contains 
2.1 pari -lies and t*>wii.-*hips, with an area of 71^872 acres, and a 
j»o}iuhition in 1851 of 17,271. 

Wiiii\)oriic is KU]»poseil to have been a Romtin station called 
A’iiulo^Iadia ; by the Saxons it wa.s called Viuburnan. A nunnery 
Avas establisLied lioi’c in tin? beginning of the Sth century, upon tho 
site of which the [^resent iiiiiiHter or collegiate church was built; and 
the Word ‘Minster' has been added to ibo name of tlu; town to 
distinguish it from Wimborne St. Giles, in another i»art of the 
county. Winibornc Miustt?!* is pleasantly situated on the right bank 
of the Stour, near its coullucnco with the Wim or Allen. Paiiis of 
the minster were built soon after tho Conquest. It is a cruci- 
foriii structure, 108 feet in length, and consists of a chancel, nave, 
choii*, and side aisles, a ti’aiisept, and throe [lorches. There are two 
quadrangular towers, one at the west end, and tho other, once sur- 
luoiiiited by a very lofty spire, at the intersection of tho cross. The 
miiister is u royal free chapel, and a peculiar in the diocese of Salis- 
bury, Several royal and noble persons have been interred here, llie 
■VVesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Iiidopendonts have places of wor- 
Bhi[). There are a Free Orammar school, for tho siipport of which 
Homo of tho lands of tlio nmiuiiry were set ajiart by Queen Elizabeth, 
Ealloiial schools, twti ancient hospitals for poor aged persons, and a 
savings bank. Friilay is the market-day; fairs arc hehl on the Friday 
before Good Friday mid on Stjjitcmber 14 tb, C-oach-making is carried 
on. A county court is held in tho town. 

WlMl'OIJi. [UAMiiuinuESijJiiK.] 

WINOANTON, or WJNCAUiN'rOE, Somersetshire, a markottown 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in tho parish of Wincontou, is 


situated on tho loft hauk of tho rivor Colo, in 51"' 2' N. Ut., 2 * 25 
W. long., distant 26 miles S. by W. from Bath, and 10» milmi W.S.W. 
from London. Tho population of the parish of Wincontou in 1851 
was 2488. Tho living is a [icrpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of 
Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells. YTlncautou Poor-Law Union 
contains 39 parishes and townships, with an area of 65,900 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 21,272. 

Wiuoauton consists chiefiy of four princijisl streets, ouo of which 
forms port of the main road from Loudon to Exeter by llchester and 
llouiton. In the Domesday Survey tho town is called Wincaletou, a 
name which embodies that of the river on which the town stands. 
Wincantou [larish church is a commodious structure, with a tower at 
the west end. The ludepoiidents and Baptists have places of worship, 
and there aro National schools, and a reading-mom with a library. 
Wednesday is the market-day : fairs ore held on Easter Tuesday and 
Sopteinher 29th. Some dowlas and bed-tick are manufuctured. 

WINOHCUMBE, Gloucestershire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wiuchcombe, is situated on the 
bonks of the rivor Isbourne, a feeder of the Upper Avon, in 51° 57' 
N. lat., 1“ 68' W. long., distant about 19 miles N.E. fi-oin Gloucester, 
and 95 miles W.N.AV. fi*oui London. Tho population of tlie town in 
1851 was 2052. The living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of 
Gloucester and diocese of Glouccsti'r and Bristol. 

Wiuchcombe is a place of groat antiquity, and was once of coii- 
sidorable importance, it was anciently the site of a castlu ami of u 
Beiiedictino ubliey, the abbot of which was miti*od. No iraco of the 
buildings remain. Tho parish church is a fine gothic edifice, with an 
cuibattled tower at the west end. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Bajitists have chapels, and there is a Ui'ammar school. Saturday is 
the market-day : fairs are held on the last Saturday iu March, May 6lh, 
and July 28tli. 

WINCHELSRA. [Sussex.] 

WINCHESTER, the county town of Hampshire, an ancient opis- 
cop'il city, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated in 51° 4' N. lat., 1° 19' W. long., distant 
02 miles S.W. from London by road, and 67 miles by th * London and 
South-Western railway. The population of the city of Winchester in 
1851 was 12,704. The livings are in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Winchester. The city is governed by 6 aldermen niid 18 councillors, 
of whom one is mayor; and rotiirns 2 mernbei's to the linjicTial Parlia- 
ment. Winchester Poor-Law Union coiitaiiis 24 paviHlies and townships, 
with an area of 60,544 acres, and a po[>iilution iu 1851 of 21,164. 

Winchester is one of tho most ancient towns in England ; its origin 
is lost in the fables of tradition. The Britons are said to have called 
it ‘('aer Gwent,' or the White City; the Romans, by whom it wiw 
first subdued, iiuiued it Venta Bolgarum; the Saxons, who were tl^ 
next [losscsHors, named it Witaucoaster, whiuli has become AViiicliestor : 
in Latin deeds and by the Latin writers it is called Wiutonia. 

‘WincheBter appears to have flourished under the Romans os long 
as they remained in the island. The maHsivo walls, coinjiosod of fllut;3 
and mortar, which inclosed the city, arc considered to have been 
originally built by them. In a.ij. 519 it Avas couquci*ed Cerdic tho 
Saxon, who afterAvurds mado it the s«'at of his government ; and it 
continued to bo the capital of the AVest Saxon king.s till h'gbert, the 
first king of the whole lie[»tRrchy, was crow'iied there, and then it mny 
be said to have become the metropolis of England, 'rhough some- 
times plundered and iu tho [lOssoHsiou of tlin Danes, it coiitiuned to bo 
the ca]>ital of successive Saxon kings till 1012, when Sweyn, the Danish 
king, obtained possession of England, and Winchester hocaiiie tho scat 
of his government. After his death a fierce stniggln cnsiied, and 
England is said to have been uitiiiiatoly divided into two kingdoms : 
lioudnii became tho e.‘i]>ital of Canute, and WiuclicKtor of Kdiimud 
Jroiisido, till Edmund's death in 1016, when Canute became solo king 


and Wiuchestor the sole cai>it:il. 

After tho Noriiiaii coiicjncst Winchester continued to bo the capital, 
and during the reign of Henry I. attained the summit of its greatness. 
It was surrounded by strong AVidls ; was defended by a castle built 
by William the Conqueror on tho Avest, and by uiiotlier, subsequently 
erected for the rcKideuco of tlie bishop, on tlio east ; ^ it contained an 
extensive [lolace and numerous mausious of the nobility ; a cathedral, 
three mounstericH of royal foundation, and a very large number ol 
churches : the suburbs extended a mile from tho AA'alls in rvery direc- 
tion. In thc.reigii of Stoiihen, Wiuchebter began to decliuo. AViiilo 
Stephen was u prisoner in Gloucester Castle a contest commenced 
between his queen and tho Empress Matilda, aided by their respective 
partisans, which was carried on for soveivi) weeks in the Htruets ol 
AVinchestcr, at the termination of which nearly tlio whole of tho town 
north of tho High-street, the royal pr.lace, the abbey of *St. M/iiy, U.J'do 
Ablioy, and about 40 churches, weni burnt down or laid in ^V^*'*** 
death of Stephen in 1154 put a stop to the calamities of civil Avarfare. 
Henry IT. resided much at IV'inehcster ; he rebuilt the palace, and to 
a considerable extent renewed the city ; but London seems^ to have 
found more favour in the eyes of subsetxuont kings, and Winchester 
lost its dignity as cajiital ol tho kingdom. 

Ill the contests b«?twccn Henry HI. and his barons Winchester 
suflFered sevei-ely, both jiarties alternately gaining possession of its 
ciwtles, and currying on tho work of destruction iu the city. From 
this time AVinchostor, though partly upheld by the splendour of it.« 
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cathedral and other eocleMia^tical and Rcholaatic eatablinhineutH, seems 
to have declined rapidly. When Houry Vlll. suppressed the mouaH' 
terie8> the minor establishtneutH were the first to siifTer in Winchester. 
Subsequently the priory of St. S within was supprassed, and the greater 
part of its revenues were transferred to the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral; also Hyde Abbey^ which had been rebuilt; St. Mary's 
Abbey ; aud several hospitals. 

The last of the grvat sufferings of Winchester occurred during the 
civil war between Charles 1. and the riU'liamcnt. The city adhered 
to the king. On the *2!lih of March, 1G44, a battle was fought on 
Gheriton Down, in which Sir William Waller, the parliamentary 
general, was victorious; and his soldiers destroyed or defaced the 
Btniued-glABB windows, the inouumeuts, and relics of the cathedral. 
After the battle of Naseby, Cromwell was sent to reduce Winchester 
under the authority of the Parliament. Having taken the city after a 
week's sieges, ho undermined and blew up Winchester Castle, and laid 
Wolvesoy Castle and the other fortified places in ruins. St. Mary’s 
College escaped from injury it is said through the firmness of one of 
the parliiuneutary officers, who was a Wykohaiuisi. In 1G66 very 
many of the inhabitants of Winchester were destroyed by the 
plague. An obelisk, with lui inscription, comniemorutes the event. 
Charles IL took a liking to the place, an^. employed Sir Christopher 
Wren to design aud erect a palace, which ho iutended for a summer 
rasidence, on the site of Winchester Castle. The king laid the 
foundation-BtoUH, March 3rd, 1683, and the work was carried on with 
vigour till the death of Charles iu 1 (>S5, wheu a stop was put to it, 
and it ivns never completed. The building is now used os a barrack 
for iufautiy. 

The city is built on the slope of an eminence which rises gently 
fioin the right bank of the Itehiii. The river is made navigable as a 
canal from Winchester to the svo. The city is well supplied with 
water, aud the streets are well paved, and are lighted with gas. 

The liberty of the Soke cncotiip:issea the city on almost every side, 
and a small part is within the city. The Soke is divided into the 
East Soke aud the West Soke. The ancient city iiad four principal 
gates — north, south, e:Lht, and west; of those only the West Gate, at 
the end of the Higli-street, now retiiains : it is a massy square tower 
over a wide gateway. The tower is built in the Norxuiui style : it is 
now employed as a room iu which to preserve the corporation records. 

Wiiicliester being the ceutro of au agricultural district, it has a 
good corn -market, which is well atteudvd. AVedueaday and Saturday 
are the market-days. Four fairs ai*e held iu the course of the year, 
one of which is a largo sheep fair. 

Of the public buildings of the city, the firat place is due to Win- 
chester Catliedral, which is one of the largest cathedrals iu England, 
d iu many respects one of the must interesting. From the west 
trance to the choir is 3n6 feet ; the length of the choir is 135 feet; 
and the Lady Chapel at the east end is 54 feet, which makes the total 
length 545 feet. As a distinct p.*irt, the iiavo is 250 feet long, 86 feet 
wide including the aisles, and 78 feet high. The choir is 40 feet wide. 
The length of the transepts is 180 feet. The square of the tower is 
48 feet by 50 feci, and the height is feet, wJjich is only about 26 
feet above tbo roof ; of course it has a low suid squat appearance, aud 
was perhaps not intended to coutaiu bells, but only to throw additional 
light into the choir, aud jnereaso the interior clicct by additional 
height. The iirosent bells were suspended iu the reign of Charles 1. 

Viewed from the exterior, the west front is by far the most iiupo.sh]g 
part of the structure. Uu entering the building, the view from the 
west end to the east is miiguificeut : the vast length of vista formed 
by the nave and choir, with the splendid ceiling, the columns and 
arches on each hand and uverliead, aud tbo eastern window ' casting 
its dim religious light ' from behind the choir, {irodiice a combined 
result of solemnity and beauty equalled by few cathedrals in Europe. 

The original structure of WiDchester Cathedral was destroyed by 
the pagan Cerdic, and rebuilt by one of his successors, the Christiuu 
Kincgils. Some of the most sub-tan tiul w*alU and pillars of the 
present structure were erected by St. Ethel wold, bisho]* of Winchester, 
who lived to finish it, and to dedicate it to St. Switbin iu 98U. lii 
1079, having becu much damaged by the Danes, it was repaired by 
Bishop Walkvlyn, who built the prcacut tower, with part of tiic nave 
and transepts, and in 1093 re>dediciited the church to St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and Si. Swithiu. The bishops De Lucy, Edyngtou, aud 
Wykehatn rejiaired and rebuilt other portions. Bishop Fox in the 
early pai*t of the 1 6th century rebuilt some portiou.s. The grandeur 
of the west front is duo to Wykchaiii. Mauy restoratious and repairs 
of the cathedral have been rt?cently c^xecuted at uu expense of upwards 
o( 50,000/. Among the monuments iu the cathedral may bo mentioned 
the tomb of William Bufus, of plain gi'ay stone, widiout inscription, 
la the choir ; the six mortuary chosts of wood, carved, painted, and 
gilt^ iu which Bishop Fox deposited the remains of Saxon kings and 
other distinguished persons, which he transferred from the decayed 
l^d coffins iu which they had been buried ; and especially the beau- 
tiful chantries or oratories of the bishops J^^dyngton, Wykoham, 
Beaufort, Waynflete, and Fox. 

Winchester College (St. Mary's College), whhih is outside tins city 
hoiindaiy on the souih-enst, was founded by William of Wykuhum iu 
1387, oil the site of ‘the great grammar school of Winchewter,* iil 
whicLi ho hiU-l been educated. The college was founded and endowed 


by Wykeham os a preparatory college to New College, Oxford, which 
he had founded a short time before. The college was opened March 
28tli, 1393. In 1854 there were in the college 70 scholars on the 
foundation, and 16 choristers. Tho number of commonei's, boys not 
on the foundation, was about 80, who are lodged in a sp^ious quad- 
rangular building contiguous to the college. Tho buildings of WIq. 
Chester College are spacious, and comprise a chapel, a hall of gothic 
architecture, and a library ; a school-room, erected by subscription of 
tho Wykehamists iu 1687 ; and a hall iu which the commoners dine. 
Over the entrance to the school-room is a bronze statue of Wykeham. 

The ruius of Wolvesey Castle are at a short distance south-east 
from the college. This castle, once the residence of the bishops of 
Winchester, was built in 1138 by Henry de Blois, brother of King 
Stephen and bishop of Winchester, on the site of a former palace of 
tho Saxon kings. It was a place of great strength till it was dis- 
mantled in the reign of Henry 11. It continued to be the residence 
of the bishops till it was demolished by Cromwell in 1646. The epis- 
copal palace begun iu 1684 was suifored to go to decay, and the greatci' 
part of it was taken down about 40 years ago. The present plain 
but neat episcopal residoiico was formed out of the west wing of the 
former building : it is now occiqued during pleasure by the Diocesuu 
Training school for mastora. The Cross, iu tho High-street, is a square 
structure on au octagonal base of five steps. The circumferenco of the 
lowest step is 49 foot, and the height is 44 feet. The 01*088 consists 
of throe tiers of gothic archwork, with ornamented niches and canopies. 
Winchester Castle stood on an eminence outside the city wall on the 
south-west. It was built by William the Conqueror iu 1068, and 
blown up by Cromwell in 1645. The ruins were entirely removed 
wheu Charles IL began his palace. The chapel of Wiiiehestor Ca^^tlc, 
which Wiis a building detached from tho castle, has since been cuit- 
verted into a court for holding the assizes. A curious piece of anti 
quity, called King Arthur's Bound Table, is suspended over tho judges' 
seat. Symouds* College (properly Christ's Hospital) was ibuialod in 
1607, by I'etcr Symouds, a native of Winchester, and afterwards a 
mercer of the city of London. The endowments are applied to the 
maintenance of six old men, one matron, and four boys, and .also to 
the assistance of one scholar in each of the two J*higlish uiiiversiiiod. 
Tho Matrons* College, built by Bishop Morley iu 1672, aud endowed 
for tho support of 10 clergymen's widows, stands uii the situ of the 
iiiouustery of Bt. Grim bald, founded iu a.d. 898, by King AIfi*ed. 

Most of the churches iu Wiiichealer aro nneieut. Due of tlie nn»sl 
curiou-i for its situation is the parish church of St. Switliiu, built hy 
King John over the old postoru of St. Michael, or King’s Gate. St. 
Thomas’s parish church has boon rebuilt. There is a new churcsli in 
the parish of St, Maurice. The Wesleyan Methodists, Jndepeudeut.i, 
Baptist^', and Bouiaii Catholics have places of worship. There is al.^o 
a convent of Benedictines at Winchester. There are several Nation.d 
seliools, a iiiechauics institute, a i’hureh of England lil>rary aud 
reiidijig-rooni, a Church of Eugiaud Voung Meu's Society, a niuseuji), 
aud a savings bank. A county court is held in the towu. The guliil- 
hall, or town-hall, in High-street, was built in 1711. Some articles 
curious for their antiquity are kept in it, especially the ancient 
standards of measure. The market liousc was built in 1772. A now 
county jail, brulcwell, }ioliee sLatiun, aud ulUces have been cret:Leil 
outside the AVest Gate. The county lios]>ital was establishcii in 1766, 
but the present building was nut erected till 1759. ISt. John's 1 louse, 
which is the public bauqueting-rouiii aud assembly-room, i.^ on llio 
site of the hospital of Hi. John the Baptist, There are a small tlicati’i*, 
and a public library aud reading-rooms. 

The hospital of St. Cross, about out! mile S. from AVIuchoster, wa i 
founded and endowed iu 1136, by Henry de Blt>is, bishop of Win- 
chester, iiH a permanent retreat fur 16 poor laou past tlicir strength, 
and for 109 other jujor men, who were to be provided with a dinner. 
Other charities were added. A glass ui' ale and a small loaf arc; still 
ollered to persona who call at the hospital before tlie day’s supply i • 
exhausted. Tho eudowiueuts of ibid institution have been grossly 
misappropriated for many years past; but inquiry bos recently been 
made by authority of the guverumont into the inanuer iu which the 
intentions of the founder have been carried out, with a view to a 
mui*c appropriate eiiiploymeut of the funds of tho charity. Th^: 
church is a very beautiful cruciform pile; it is chiefly of Norman, but 
partly of early English date. The other buildings which remain an: 
fine Hpeciiiiuiis of gothic architecture. 

Tho SCO of AVinchester is iu tho province of Canterbury. The 
diocese includes Hampshire, with tho islands of AVight, GucruHcy, 
Jersey, Alderney, Hark, and the county of SuiTcy ; aud coiuprises .521 
benefices. It is divid^ into tho aix:hdoacouries of Hurrey and Win- 
chester. The chapter consists of the dean, the arclidoiicous, eight 
canons, four minor canons, and a chancellor. Tho income of the 
bishop is fixed at 10,509/. a year. 

AVINDAU. LC<jujiland.] 

WINDERMERE. [Wkstmoiilanj).] 

WINDSOR, or NEAV AA’INDHOU, Berksliii'c, a market-town, muni- 
cipal and parliamentaiy borough, aud the seat of a Poor-Law Umoii> 
is Rituated on the right bjiuk of the river Thames, in 51“ 29' N. hd., 
O'" 37' W. long., distant 18 miles E. by N. from Beading, 22 miles W. 
by H. from i.uiidoii by road, 21 miles by tho Great Wesleru railway, 
aud 26 miles by tbo Houth-Westcru railway. Tho population of tlic 
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borough in 1861 waa 9596. The borough is governed by six aldermen 
tiud 18 oounciUors, one of whom is mayor ; and returns two members 
to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage, in the arch- 
deaconry of Berks and diocese of Oxford. Windsor Poor-Law Union 
contains six parishes, with an area of 22,407 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 18,449. 

Windsor derives its importance, and perhaps its origin, from having 
been a favourite residence of many of the kings of Riiglaud since the 
Conquest. The Saxon kings had a palace at Old Windsor, called 
Windles-ofra, or Windlcshora, fi'om tiie winding course of the Thames 
in this {Kirt, and Edward the Confessor occasionally kept his court 
there; but it is a distinct parish, about 2 mile S.E. from New 
Windsor. In the 'reifpis of William the Conqueror and WilUoiu 
Unfus* the castle at Windsor was a military fortress. Henry 1. en- 
larged and improved the castle and held his court there, and from this 
time it was the frequent residence of the king, in consequence of which 
>ii;w Windsor received many marks of royal favour. From having 
been a chapolry iu the parish of Clowcr, it was constituted a separate 
parish. J^ldward 1. made it a free borough, and in his reign it first ' 
I'cburued two members to Parliament; from the 25tU Henry VI. (1447) 
it has regularly returned two members. Though situated on opposite 
bsuiks of the Thames, Windsor and Eton form iu appearance but one 
town, the line of houses being interrupted only by the bridge, erected 
iu 1824, a neat structure of iron, 200 feet long and 29 feet wide, and 
consisting of throe arches. The town is well lighted with gas, aiul 
p.ivcd. Among other recent improvements Datchet Bridge has been 
removed, and two new bridge:), both of iron, with stone piers, have 
betm erected ; Victoria Bridge, some distance above the old Datchet 
Bridge, in counectioii with the now road from the South-Western rail- 
way station ; and Albert Bridge, below old Datchet Bridge, and iibout 
midway between it and Old ^Vind8or, in eoiiucctiou witli the new road 
io Staines. 

Thu ]iublic buildings of Windsor (exclusive of those pertaiiiiug to 
the castle) are not in any way remarkable. The cliiirch is a spacious 
aud convenient structure, iu tho perpendicular style, erected in 1822. 
A ni‘at district church of gotiiic character was erected iu 1842. Tho 
WcHlcyiUi Methodists, ludepeiidonts, mid Bajttists have places of 
worship. There are Free, National, Britisli, and Infant sclioids; a 
royal dispensary ; Bruthcrtoirs hospital, foinidt'd in 1508, for eight 
poor persons ; Keeves* iiliushousos, loundud in 1076; aud a savings 
bank. The guildball, or town-hall, erected iu 1056, is leather a haud- 
Homc building. In the hall, or (amrt-room, are a number of portraits 
of the sovereigns of iMiglund ami peu’souages of rank, Tho towii hali 
was repaired aud to a consitlerublo extent remodelled in 1852, under 
the direction of Alr.d lard wick, Tlic theatre is intornally neat and 
convenient, ^’lio Great Westoru railway station, near tho ceiibro of 
the town, is a plain but convenient building. The South-Western 
railway station, iu Datchetdaiie, la a more ambitious odilicc of rod 
brick, with stone dressings ; it is a somewhat quaint imiti^tioii of tho 
I'udor style. 

W indsor posaosHOS no maiiufacturo, but there are considerable ale 
breweries. Tho inhubitauts are chiclly dependent upon tho trade 
created by the residence of tho court at AV'indsor Csstlo, and by the 
abode of many iiersou.s of rank aud weullli in the vicinity, and the 
inniierous visitors who resort to the town, Tho market is hehi on Satur- 
day. I'airs arc liold on Eswter Tuesday, July 5th, and October 2Jtli. 
On tho west sitlo of tho tuw'u is a piece of meadow-laud, surrounded 
with a gravelled walk, which is known as the ‘ Bachelor’s Aciv,’ and is 
niscrveil, under tho luclosure Act, us a placo in whieli io play at 
‘all sjiorts ainl pastimes.' * Tho Bachelor’s Bevel’ is hold hero on 
AiignsL 17th, and attracts iiumorons visitors. On the Acre is an 
obelisk, eroctod by the Bachelors to commemoratu tho visit of Ciuofui 
b'liarlotto ami tho priiieosscs to their festival in Jionour of the jubiliH* 
of Gcorgo ill. Thero are barracks for infantry aud cavalry, the 
latter ill (viewer parish. 

Among tho royal aud palatial odilicc 3 of Europe, that of AViudsor 
holds a very high mtik, luid is in a manner to England what Versailles 
is to France, and tho J’lscurial to Spain; and while it is infinitely 
superior to both in point of hiinatioii — stuiidiug on an elevation wliicli 
commands a rich extent of country — it far exceeds them, and indeed 
‘■Very other pile of building of its classy iu antiquity. From having 
been tho residence of so many of our kings, its histox'y is to a certain 
extent identified with that of tlio kingdom itself from the time of 
tho (louqucst. In its preseut state however the antiquity of the castle 
is little more than nominal, tho whole of the habiutblo iiart having 
boon I'cmodolled and rebuilt ; but if it has thus lost the reality, it 
luiH at least recovered tho appoaraucc of antiquity, after nearly every 
trace of it had been obliterated, aud tho greater part of the whuL 
pile had been rendered a motley assemblage of moiigi^l ai'chitccturo. 

Belativu to the early history of the castle, only a lew of the more 
]irotaiueiit dates and epochs of tho building can hero bo noticed. Ihe 
ConqueruFe structure on this site was probably a mere himtiug- 
iudge, or a military post ; and wo liavo little positive iuiormatiou in 
rcgarvl to what it became when rebuilt by Henry 1., who there took 
up his residence; or as to the ox tensive additions, including a eliapcl, 
attorwiirds made by Henry 111. In fact, it was not until the 14th 
coiiLui*y that the plan of Uie whole buguuto assume its present extent 
and arraiigemcut, when Edwai'd III. first erected tho buildings form- 


ing the third or upper ward, to the cast of the keep, whose inclosuro 
then became the middle one ; and the name king founded tho ‘ OoLlege 
or Free Chapel of St. George,’ in tho lower ward. These works wore 
carried on from about 135U to 1374, and were chiefly conducted by 
William of Wykeham, who was appointed surveyor in 1356, with a 
salary of one shilling a day. From tliis period comparatively little 
was done until a ceutuiy afterwoi'ds, when Edward iV. began to re- 
erect St. George's Chapel nearly as we now behold it, thereby adding, 
if not immediately to the castle itself, to the buildings within its 
precincts, ono of extraordinary beauty and intoivst. Henry YU. 
luided to the castle that singularly fine specimen of palatial ru'chitec- 
ture iu its particular style, which is still called after Jiim, aud which 
is situated near tho public entrance to tho state apartments, at tho 
western extremity of tho range forming the uoi'th sido of the great 
quadrangle. 

During the three following reigns no additions wore made. Tiio 
roigu of Elizabeth, on the contrary, forms almost au epoch iu the 
architectunil history of tho castle, because, thougli slio <iid not do 
much to it iu the way of buildiug, except annexing to the portion 
added by Henry Vll. that which is diutiuguishird by the name of 
Queen Elizabeth’s gallery, she first caused the terraces to bo foriiiud, 
thereby giving to the royal abode of Windsor what is not the Iciist 
striking or least attractive of its characteristics. U iiilor tho feStuarts 
nothing materiul was done until tho Bestoratiou, whim tho castle 
began to be modernisod, and in such a ta:stolcss and iuMipid manner as 
to have no quality of style of any kind, and nothing of griindour but 
what was derived from mere size. The principal addition luailc by 
Charles II. was tho Btar-Buildiug (coiitaiiiing tho statu apartments 
shown to the public). The first two Georges did nothing for AViiid- 
Hor; George HI. restored the interior of S8t. George's chapel (1787-90), 
which, little as the execution of gothic was thou uuderstood, was done 
in a judicious mimncr, by scrupulously following the original dutiiils. 

Except beauty of sitLintioii the eastiu had nothing whatever to 
recommend it as a resideuco. Tho whole of tho cast and south sides, 
the portions actually iiiliabitod, were singularly iucuiivcniont in every 
rcBpccl. Huneo it was found indispensably necessary to erect (1778- 
1782) a separate buildiug for the actual occupation of the royal family. 
This, which was called the Queen’s Ludgo, was merely a largo plain 
house on ihu south side of the castle, near ihe site uccupied by the 
present stables, luid was taken down in 1823. About the sauiu timo 
George IV. aiiiiuuucod liis iiiLuntion of taking up his abode within tho 
ciistlu, aud eonvi rtiug it into a suitable residence for hiinsclf and IjJs 
successors. Accordingly a grant of 300,000/. was rcailily voted by 
pai*liiunont iu April 1821 for the projected iinprovomcuts. The designs 
lor the iuti'iidcd works, furnished by JcllVy Wyatt, were adoptuil, and 
110 time was lost in carrying them into oxccuiioii. Thu first stone oii 
* King George IV.’s Gateway’ (forming the x}riijcipal cntiiincu into the 
quadrangle on tlie south side, in ii direct line with tlio Long Walk) 
was laid by tho king himself, August 12th, 1821 ; on wJiich occasion 
thu architcMjt received the royal authority for altering his name to that 
of VVyatvllic; and on tho king’s taking possOi^Hioii of the pnvate apart- 
ments, which >vcrc» completed by the end of 1828, be received the 
further distiuctioii of knighthood. 

Until reiiovateiL and remudelled by Sir JcJfry, tin.* c:.\tcrior bad very 
little of either architectural character or dignity, or evt n of 
rusqueuess, except that ai'isiug ir>^ni situation ; wiiercas now it is 
marked by many bolil features aud well-deliiied masses, aud presents a 
series of parts, ail varied, yet more or less iuteresting : but even wiicro 
the principal masses reiiiaiu the same, thcgeut'Tal outliuo, before fccblu 
and lUBipiil, Inis been greatly improved : somewhat greater height thau 
formerly has been given to most of thu buildings by dce]> embattled 
parupeto, and iu some of them by mad licolat ions also, {some of tlio 
towers have been carried up higher and utliers added ; amung these 
last are the Lancaster aud i’ork, llaukiiig George IV. *s (.hitoway, and 
distinctly marking that as the iirincipal portal of the eastiu; also tho 
Brunswick Tower, which, owing to its diUcrcncc of form aud greater 
mass, ailds very xiiiieh to tho architectural oirect of the north-ea.'it 
angi But tho most striking improvement of thu kind was that of 
carrying up the Bound Tower 30 feet liigher, oxcIudIvo of tho Watch 
Tower oil its suiniiiit, which makes the height in that x^art 25 feet 
more, ri-ovioiisly to this being doDc that keep hardly deserved the 
iiatno of tower, it being of diminutively low x^L'^^P^^tioiis ; whereas 
now it renders thu eastiu very much more conspicuous thau formuriy 
as a distant object. 

After tho iirst grant of 300,U0UZ., others wmi-o succofidvoly made 
luidtho total exxicuditure down to the end of tho reign of William IV 
uuiouutod to 771,001)/. Thcro has since been a grant of 70,001)/, for 
new stables, which form an extensive range of building.'*, only lUOfeet 
from the castle, on its south side, and tu the west of tlie Long Walk ; 
they extend upwards of 000 feet, ami include a riding-housu, noai-ly 
200 foot iu length by 00 feet in breadth. Some additioual expenditure 
has since beon incurred by tho removal of tho houses along the west 
Bido of the castlo by Thaiues-streot, and the ojieniug of the up[»ro:iclu s, 
and ill other iinprovenn iiis. Tho state aiiartments, which contain 
many lino portraits by Van iyke and Lawrence, as well us many other 
paintings uud works of art and tasie, me open to the public every 
Monday, Tuesday, i'hurstlay, and Friday, by tickets obLuiuiibic 
grut*iiioi.wJy ol the leading x»riut.icJlji.j iu Lonlv.'nt 
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The beautiful cbapel of St. Qeoiw Btands within the castle pracinots. 
A cbapel dedicated to St. George, for the service of the Order of the 
Garter, was erected at Windsor by Edward HI. (1327-77) ; but the 
present edifice was begun by Edwu^ TV. (1461-83), and was not com- 
pleted until after the commencement of the 16th century. It is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of the perpendicular style of archi^ 
toctui*e in this country. The great east window is painted after the 
dosigna of West. During the last few years this chapel has been 
entirely and very judiciously restored at a great expense. St. George’s 
Clia))cl is a collegiate oBtablishinent. 'Jhe chapter consists of a deim, 
eight canons, and six minor canons. 

The castlo is surrounded on two sides by the Little Park, a very 
ancient and boautifiil domain, which at one time formed part of 
Windsor Fiirest. Within its precincts is Frogmore Lodge, now 
occu]iied by tlie Duchess of Kent : the grounds Gomx)rise about 13 
acres, laid out with great taste. In the reign of (Jiicen Anue that 
part uJ* Wiiuisor Forest which remained the property of the crown, 
under the name of the Great Park, was cut off from the castle by the 
intervening ])rivate property ; and it was therefore determiniMl to buy 
iw inucii land ns might be reejuired to coui]>lete an avenue from the 
castle to the forest. This is the present Iioiig Walk, generally con- 
sidered the finest avenue of the kind in Europe. It is a ]jerfectly 
strnigiit line, above three inllcs in length, running from the principal 
entrance to the castle to the top of a comtiisuidiug bill in the Great. 
Park called Snow Hill. On each side of the road, which is slightly 
raised, there is a double raw of stately elms. The view from Snow 
Hill is very fine. In 1832 a colossal eqin'strian sttituo of George III. 
W*as erected on the highest ])art of this hilL ^’he total elevation of 
t}io stfitue and iic<li;st:il excccda TiO fuct. and the statue (man and horse) 
is 20 feet in height. The walks and drives in the Great Park present 
sccticH of much beauty and variety. At the southern extremity of 
the park is Virginia Water, the largest artificial hike in the kingdom. 
TIm! eastern side of the Great Park is chielly in Surrc}-. 

WINDSOR. [Nova Scotia.] 

W'l NDWA RD ISTjANDS, TI I E, arc opposed to the Leeward Islands, 
both of which terms arc a])plic.l to Home islands belonging to the 
Colninliian Archipelago, or to the West Indies. Tlic English however 
differ from other acafariiig nations in the up^dication of the name. 
They limit both terms to that group of the Archipelago which is 
commonly called the Lessor Antilles, and call those south of lo° N. 
lat. Windward, and those north of that parallel Leeward Isloudb. 
[Wkst Indiks.] 

WINFARTHTNG. [Noiifolx.] 

WIN G KRO W. [PoLAJS'D.] 

WIN GFIELD. [Di:iiiiYSHilili.] 

WING 1 1 AM. [Kext.J 
WIN KFIELIX [liEiiKsiTiUE.] 

WIM liATON. [ Duiiii AAi.] 

WINSLOW, Luckiugham.sliirc, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the jioi'ish of AViiiblow', is fiitunted in 61'" 6(V N. 
lat., 0“ 61' "W. long., distant 10 miles N. by W. from Aylcsbuiy, 
4l> miles N.W. by W, from Loudon by road, and 54 miles by the 
London and NorlhAN'esttTJj railway and its Oxfoi-d branch. The 
poj>ulation of the xmrish in 1851 was 1839. The living is a vicarage 
in tile diocese of Oxford. Winslow Poor-Law Union contains 17 
parishes and townshixiS, with an oi'ca of 36,396 acres, and a population 
in 1S61 of 9376. 

Winslow Ih a neat town, seated on the brow of a hill commanding 
fine x>i'nspects of the hurrounding country. Tiie parish church, a 
commodious plain building of the perpemlicular style, has at the west 
end a square eiu battled tower. The Jiide|)endcuts and Iia[)tlstB have 
places of worship. Tiieru arc National and Infant sciiools; uud a 
Girls Bclioui, in which luce-woikiiig is taught. The market is held 
on Thursday : a monthly market lias been lately established for tlie 
sale of cattle, wood, ^c. Fairs are held eight times in the year. 
Etuiuto fairs are held on the fii>>t Thursday before, and the second 
and thii\l Tinirsday after, Old Micliaeluiaa Day. 

\V 1 N JiTKR. [1 > Kun Y SH ike. J 
WINSTREE. [Lf.xuen.] 

W IN T ER150 1: RN E. [ I iowSKTSliiUE.] 

WINTKRINGHAM. lLINC0L^’blllIlE.] 

WINTERTllLR. [Ziiunju.J 
WINTEliTON. [LtM:i.iLNHim;i;; NoflfOLK.] 

WINTZENJIEIM. [Ruin, JIalt.] 

WliiKy WORTH, Derbyshire, an ancient markct-tbwu, in the parish 
of Wirksworth, is situated in .63*' 4' N, lut., 1" 3.3' W. long., distant 
13 miles N.N.W. from Derby, and 110 ujilcs N .N.W. from Loudon. The 
X^oxmlatiou of the towu of Wirksworth in 1861 was 2632. The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Deiby and dirjcesc of IjlchilclcL 
Wirksworth is the ancient seat of the lead trade, and is situated 
near the southern edge of the mining distiict, in a valley nearly shut 
in by limestone hills. Homan coins and relics have been found at 
Wirksworth. The towu is lighted with gas. Rarmotu couils are held 
in the moot-ball, a handsome stone-building, erected in 1814, at the 
cost of the duchy of Jjuncuster, Here is kept the miners' standard 
tlis-h foi* Icad-orc, made in the reign of Henry VIIL The cliurch is 
a baudhoijic gothic structure of the 14th century. The Wesleyan 
Mothudist'^, liuxilists, and ludoxicudcuts have x^accs of worshix*. There 


are a Grammar school, National schools, and a savings bank. Pettv 
sessions and a county court are held in the town. Ginghams, hats 
and small-wares are manufactured. The lead-mines of l^e vicinity 
though not so productive us formerly, are still the chief source:) of 
the prosperity of the town. The market is held on Tuesday ; there 
are six annual fairs. Races* are held annually. 

WIRRALL^ a hundred in the county of Chester, which gives name 
to a Poor-Law Union. The hundred of Wirmll occupies the peninsula 
lying between the scstuaries of the Mersey and the Doe. Wirrall 
Poor-Law Union contains 56 parishes and townships, wi^ an area 
of 112.110 acres, and a population in 1851 of 57tl47. 

W1 RIVKMHKRG. [W uiiTEMBERa.] 

WlSllEACH, Cambridgeshire, a municipal borough and sea-xtoH 
and ilio scat of a PooivLaw Union, is situated in the Fen district’ 
chiefly on the right bank of the river None, in 52* 40' N. lat., 0“ y* 
K long., distant 43 miles N. IVom Cambridge, 93 miles N. liy E. fmtu 
Loudon by road, and 96 A miles by the Eastern (’oimtics and J^ktst 
Anglian railways. I’he borough is governed by 6 aldermen and bs 
councillors, of whom one is mayor. The living is a vicarage, in the 
archdeaconry and dioceso of Ely. Wisbeach Poor-Law Union contjuny 
22 parishes and townships, with an area of 131,535 acres, and a 
hitioti in 18.61 of 36,215. 

'The town of WiHi>cach has a neat and uniform ax)XM)arancc ; the 
streets arc clean and lighted with gas. A haud<«omc circus, constriK^tcd 
in 1816, occupies the Bx>ace on which the castle of Wisbeach forrnoiijr 
stcK>d. 'The corn exchange, built in 1811, was converted in 1831 into 
a room for lectures, coucerLs, and Kiiiiilar purposes. At the back ui' 
tlie corn exchange is a large x>1ot of ground used as a catthf-niarkcb 
The new town -hull was luiilt in 1801 on the site of a building eal led 
‘ Tlie Firkin Cross,' which was the butter-market at a xierioil when th'. 
town had a ct>ii»iderable trade in dairy ]>roducc. A public ball wa:. 
erected in 1852 fur the use of tiie mechanics iiistitiito, tttin]H*raiicc 
Bocicty, &c. The house of correction was built in 1807. Tin* iniu-kiii- 
place occupies a large jdocc of ground in the centre of tlie town. 
Tliere arc i>ublic baths. St. Peter's church is an ancient and very liin- 
buihiiug, with a tower detached fj-oiu the bojly of tlus church, M. 
Idury'H chuiv.li is a short distance from the town, and there is a chairi 
of case, 'idle Wesleyan Mcihodbts, iiidc]>t>udeuts, ll.iptisti, Qiiaki-jv, 
Homan Catholics, anti UiiitariiiiiK have xdsces of womhip. 'j'iuir*? art 
a Bethel or Seamen’s cha[>el, n Fhm^ Graminnr school. National, Bri'.i.iii, 
;uid Infant schools, a literary society, a scientific institution, rt'ading- 
rooms, n x>ublic libraty, and a aaviugs b.nik. Quarter suit! ]>rtty 
sessions and a county court are bcltl in the town. 

The two jiai’ts of the town of Wisboacli are connected by a bridg ■ 
of sttme, consisting of one arch of 72 feet span. A canal between 
bcach and Oiitwell, which was coiiqdcted in 17t*2, connects the 
with the Ouse. I’hc navigation of the Neuo to Wid)eacli liad gradually 
liccomc very difficult unci dangerous, from the .accumulation of inu^l 
and sand ; but by cuts and other works it has been miicli iiiiprovci!. 
The number and tonnage of vessels rogist-erad as belonging to ilie 
port of Wisbcucdi on December 31st, 1854, were — 60 tons and un ier, 
22 sailing-vessels, tonnage 815; .and 1 steam- ves<<cl, tonnage 18 : ahorn 
.60 tons, 78 sailing-vessels, tonnage 11,932 ; and 2 Kleam-vt^sscls of 8‘/.) 
tons. The Jiuiiibcr and tumi.-igc of vessels entered and cleared at Uu' 
X»ort during 1864, were: — Inwards, 727 sailing-vessels, tonnage 
ami 41 steam-vessels, tonnage 16,996; outwards, 308 sailing- vc.-.’JoI.', 
tonnage 19,663, and 2 steam -vessels, toi.nugo 104. 

The market for fat cattle is held weekly on Thursday; that for corn, 
which is of considerable importance, is held on Satunlay. Three fa(r.s 
are held yearly. The exports include corn, potatoe.s, wool, and treed- ,• 
coals and timber are the chief imports. Ship- and boat-imihling, 
rope-uisikiiig, iron-founding, brick-making, brewing, malting, uud tanning 
are carried on. Whiting is made to some extent. In the vicinity ai'i; 
cxtensivi' market-gardeiiH. 

A castle was built at WiHbeaeli in 1086 by William I. After it-, 
destruction by an inundation in 1 236 it was rebuilt. It cxistial in 
CromweH’s time, but bus hIucc been demolished. 'The Guild of the 
Holy Trinity of Wysbeeh was establialied in 1379, and roLusiiued, with 
eight minor guilds, till the dissolution of the monasteries. 

WISBY, (GoTiiLAXiJ.] 

WISCASSEC. [Maine, U.S.] 

WISCJIEORAS. [BO.SMA.] 

WIfSCON.SIN, one of the most uorthoni of the United States oi 
North America, extends between 42® 30' and 47*' N, lat., 86“ and 93‘ 
W. long. It is bounded E. by Lake Michigan and the large inlet at 
its E'Juth-WGsteni extramity known as Green Bay, Avhich divides U 
from the state of Michigan; N.K. by the state of Michigan; N. by liuko 
Sux>crior, which divides it from lTp|>or Canada; N.W. an<l AV. by the 
teiTitory of Miiniesota ; S.W. by the state of Iowa ; and S. by that ol 
llUiiois. Tlie exti'cme length from uorlh to south is 285 miles, the 
greatest width 256 miles. 'J'he urea is 53,924 square miles. Tbj.' 
X>u|mlatiou iu 1850 wa-s 305,391, of whom 635 were free-coloured 
persons : the density of pox>ulutiou was 5*66 to the square mile. ^ 'lh‘‘ 
inhabitants being all free, llio federal i'ex>resuutative |)ox)ulation'is th^' 
same a.s the eiitiie ]topulatiou iu i860. This, according to the pre.-:eut 
ratio of rexin.suntutiuu, entitles the state to scud three rapreseiitative * 
to Congress. To the Benate, like each of the othex" states, \>'iscon»ni 
scuds two members. 
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Su/rface, llydA'ography^ and Ctmmwnicaliona, — ^The surface of this 
state is^ for the most part gently undulating. No portion of it is 
iriountainous, but the northern and riortli-westem parts are very much 
broken, and ^me of the hills known as the WiaconBin Mountains 
attain a considerable elevation. The most northern part is a wild 
rocky country ooutaining immense forests of white pine and other 
evergreen trees, from which vast quantities of lumber are annually 
sent down the St. Croix Kiver to the MississippL This region is 
wholly one of primitive rooks, and affords scenes of striking grandeur. 
It is in this district that the ^tensive copper deposits of Wisconsin 
are found. Along Lake Superior tho cliff's arc very steep and mostly 
bans or only covered with low bushes. In the immediate viuiuity of 
the iake forost trees rarely occur, except in tho recesses of suine of 
t.h(s iiays, or along the river bottoms. All tho rivers in this northern 
portion of the state are very rapid, and afford abundant water-power ; 
iliose which flow into Lake Superior generally have rapids or falls a 
fi'W milcc above their mouths. 

That portion of the state which borders on tho Mississippi is 
tlescrihrd under MisaissiiTt JliVEii. From tlio junction of the St. 
Croix the Mississippi rims along a ‘ bottom,’ which below Lako Pepin 
widens from 3 to 10 or 12 miles. This bottom is uniformly bountied 
l»y limestone cliffs, or ‘bluffs,’ which are goncrally abrupt and often 
precipitous, riHltig to a height of from JlOO to ii'oo or tiOO feet, and 
occasionally still higher ; south of the Wiscou^iii Uiver tliey sink 
niiich lower. Within the bottom, OHpocially in the vicinity of L.ako 
IVpin, isolated hills and knobs of considerable magnitude, based upon 
horizontal strata of rock and towering to vari<ms heights, are frequently 
]i»ct with. The valley consists of alternate prairie aiul woodlands. 
Tlio piairies are usually elevated above the n^ach of flo(^ds, ami richly 
covered with luirbitge and flowers ; while tho woodlands susbiin a 
iicavy growth of trees, Imt arc iiiuii<lated in flood-time. The high 
Irni'Is hounding tho river are intersected by d(?op and iiumeroiis rivers 
:iiid watercourses, wiiieli give tu tliat part of tlie country a hilly mid 
Ijrokeii aspect. At tho back of tliem tho country is divorsitied by 
hills and valleys : tho hills arc high and rugged, and ]>!irtly covered 
with timber ; the valleys often present extensive flats, abounding in 
lakes, .swmnps, and pumls. 'Die soil is siiiid)^, and the vcgctathni not 
vigorous; the trees do Tir»t attain tiieir full growth. Tii is country is 
hofiii'led on tho east, about W. long., hy a lofty range «if hills 
calk'd the Ucooch and Siiiokoy Mountains, lu this hilly region origi- 
nate tin* head-watojM of a great iiniiiber of rivers and nuiuorous lakes. 
The country east of this ridge, extending by Vo\ River t<i OrcLMi Ray, 
is less broken and rugged ; the soil is less sand^*, the vegetation more 
hiMiriaiit, mid tlm foront- trees at tain a more stately gri»wth. A 
largo part of it coiiHists of wich- rolling inairios, and them are several 
Jakes ami c^xten.sivi? swamps liaviiig an abundant growlli of cranhernes 
and wiki rice. 'J’Jio forests in these jiarts consist chiclly of yellow-pine, 
pilcli-jtine, and whito-pino of tj.vcellont ipiaiity ; hut wliitc-birch, white- 
laaliir, s[iruco, and juniper arc also conuuoii. 

'rill* c«nintry between the suiitherii boundary of the state and the 
Wiscuii.-in, where that river runs fi*oni cast to west, is .-in iiTi‘gnlar 
]ikiin, elevaled from 2;'iU to :iOn feet above the Burface of the Massis- 
sipjti, and consists of limestone which is often rent by deep and nearly 
]»i.r|ieiidieular chasms of considerable de}»th. Vnit little width. On the 
upper surface of tin*, fdain are unmcroiis single hills rising from 200 
1.M feel above their bases, ainl from liOO to JOOO feet alx^ve tho 
\v;d«.erc<iurses which run in tlio chasms. The highe.st of there hills, 
called Rluc Mound, not far i'ruiii the L-fb hatik of the Wisconsin, is 
stated to hi; 14 14 feet above tho Hurfucc of the Mis.sissip]>i at the 
nnuitli of Wisconsin liivi r. ''.rin* greater part of this reginu is a prairie 
<k;.stiMit(* of wood, and generally covtnvd with a good turf. 'J'here arc 
al.'-u many tracts overgrown with Btuiite*.! oak and some other Itook ; 
Ijiit these wooilsliavc no nndi.rwu(»d, ami tin; single trees arc g»?ner.ally 
i‘n*ni 1(» to 2U feet from one aiKithcr. In a few places the forests arc 
more (kmse. The Imttoms of tho rivei-s riui at a confliderablc fh-pth 
below tin* geitaral loved of the country, espoeially tliat of the Wis- 
Cfinsin, which resomblofl the hottoni of the Mississippi, but is only from 
one. uiilo t«> two iiiiles wide. 

The country along tho shores of T.ake Michigan lias a different 
asfiect. 'J'lie Huuthorii part, ns far north ns the small hay into which 
the rivor Milwaukee falls, is a portion of tho great lovcl and hiw ]ilain 
vdiich surrounds the soutlieru oxtroriiity of the lake, and extends 
from St. Jo.«epli’H River to tlie Milw'auki'c. Jt is an oxteiisivo flat 
©tnhracing woodlands and prairies altoniating with eacli other. F.ar- 
thcr north the shores of the lako are skirtc^d hy liigh saTiil-hills, wliich 
sonietiinoH extend inland, and are barren, but protect the more level 
and fertile country wdiicli is trnvcrsod by tho Milwaukee ami Maiia' 
wakoe rivers against tho winds blowing from tho lak»\ North of 44“ 
N. lat., and up to Ureen Ray, tho shores of tho hike ai'e somewhat 
rocky, uneven, and partly wooded. The country farther inland along 
the Fox River, and towanls Winnebago l^ako, has h coiisiderablo 
degree of fertility. 

In the Houtliern pai-t of the state nre mnnerous very remarkable 
remains of an unknown antiquity, tho only records of the aiudcni 
hihabitants of the country. They consist of a scries of tumuli, and 
•ire locally known as tho Mounds. 'J'hcy are scntteivd over a wide 
area, but are most numerous along Rock, Wisconsin, Fox, and Pishtuka 
rivers, and in the vicinity of Lake Winnebago and tho Four Ltikes. 


The most numerous of tho mounds are of a circular and oblong form, 
similar to the sepulchral mounds which have been met with all over 
tho globe; but besides these, and often placed without regard to 
regularity among them, are numerous others wholly unlike what are 
mot with elsewhere. These are described as being of various sizes, 
and constructed of various materials, but commonly of burnt clay. 
They all assume definite shapes, and, though rudely fashidiied, aro 
evidently intended to represent various qu^rupeds, birda, reptiles, 
and occaHionally man. Guo, nearRlue Mound, represents a man lying 
down, with his head towards the west, bis feet to tho east, and his legs 
and anus extended, ft is 120 feet long, and about fl feet liigh. A 
figure of a turtle is .'iff feet long, and about 5 feet high. Some are 
Huid to represent buffaloes, eagles, lizard.<<, &c.. ; and in a few instances 
they occur arranged in an irregular line as though the animals wore 
following each other. At one spot, near tho Four Lakes, about 100 of 
these mounds occur ; those representing animals being placed among 
the plain ones without any apparent order. Fragments of ancient 
|>ottery nre frequently found in the same nei;vhhoui’liood. (‘ SiUiman’s 
•lournal,’ vols. xxxiv. and xliv.) 

’rho Mississippi, which forms tho western boundary of tho stato 
from tho junction of tho St. Croix, is iioticcil in a separate article. 
[MisBissiiTi, Hivkh.] All the more important rivers of the state fall 
into tho MiRMis8ip]>i. Tho WwcoMm, fr^m which tho name of tho 
state is derived, flows from some lakes north of 4.'i“ N. lat., and runs 
above 2i)0 miles in a generally Boutliern direction to Portage, when it 
turns to the south-west and west, and, after a further course of 114 
miles, falls into tho Mississippi near Prairie dii Chien. When swollen 
by a freshet it affords an easy navigation for steam-boats of consider- 
able burden up to Portage, and hoats of light draft usually find 
sufficient water. Above J^oi'toge are iiUTiierous rapids, which afford 
ivaterq)Ower to a great number of Raw-mills. At Poiingo i-t a tlopres- 
slon, or portage, of one milet and a half, across a flat mi'a<lo\v, which 
is oucosionally subject to iiiiindaiion, to the Fox Uiver of Grecui Ray, 
thu.-« afibr<ling a coniinunicntion botween Lake Michigan ami tho 
Miasi-ssippi, through which boats have bocTi known tu jmss. Tho 
current in the lower part of tin* river is rapid, and like the Missis- 
sippi it contains iiiimcroiiH islands : when the water is low, the naviga- 
tion is obstructed by slinals and saiid-hankn. Works have bt?eii for 
Kotiie time in progress for the purpose of improving tho navigation of 
the Wisconsin, and of rendering available its communication with 
Lake Michigan. 

Tho river next to tho Wisconsin in importance is the Fo.i\ or 
Ncenah Jiivcv, whoso head-waters lie to the cast <»f the great bend of 
tho WiHct)nsin. From the portage ahove.-noticod between the two 
rivers it runs northward to the Jlufliilu and Piickawa lakes, whlcli 
extend from west to eaHt. Issuing from these lakes tlie F(»x Kivi r 
runs Tiorlli-wcst, until it is joined from the north by tlie largest of 
its alfluciits, tho Wolf Riveu*. The imited rivor paSMe,s through a 
small lake, called, from the tumuli which occur in its vicinity, the 
Grande Riittcs des Alorts Tjako, into Winnelnigo Lake, which is o2 miles 
long and iieariy 1 0 miles across in tho widest part. It leaves tins 
lake III its north-westcru extremity and soon aftca-wardH forinsu scries 
of rapids, which obstruct navigation. Tho n‘iuuiud«r of it.s eoiirso 
li(;K to th(i north-east, and it falls into the most southern recess of 
Green Ray. I’lie rendering the rapids below Lake Wiiinobagi) pasnablo 
by steam-boats, a part of the Huheine for connecting the Mississippi 
with Lake Michigan, uotic(jd above. 

Of the other rivers we sliall only mention three, which fall into 
flic Mississipi^i,- the Jflack River, tlie Chippeway and St. (Vuix rivers. 
JUw:k River rises in the Ocooch Mountains m;ar 44“ 20* N, hit., and 
flows first south, and then south-west to its junction with tin? Missis- 
siiipi, about 111" ao' W. long. U drains a valley, in which the sur- 
rounding hills arc covered with fine forest tn?es ; ami abovts 15,0(MkO00 
feet of i)iue lumber are aininully sent down the river to tlie Missis- 
,sip]u. The C/tt/tjmvay, the Ojihway of the Indians, rises near some 
of the tributary streams of J^aku Hii]»crior. The main .stream is 
formed by the union of several small streams, which j-huo from 
miniei*ou8 1ake.s near the Michigan boniKlai*}’. It flows in a generally 
Houth-westcru direetlou t«) the Mississippi, which it cnLers near the 
foot of Lako I’cpin. It forms in its course numerous rapids, one 
series of which extcmls for about 24 miles. Above 28,0()ff,0h0 fmit 
iif pine lumber are sent down tbU riv(;r annually. 'Tin; i.Vuh: 
Uiver is noticed under Mi^STssim Rivrji, vol. iii. col. ^-J. About 
20,OUff.OOn feet of pine lumber are luinnally sent down the St. Croix. 
The other rivirs of tho state are very numerous, and though not of 
much value for navigati>-D, arc of the greatest iiii])ortance for 
mechanical puriioses. 

The uumlicr of lakes which nre de pprs. d over the st.ite between 
the Missisflippi River and Lake Sui»cr'or is very great. In stmic ]»nrtB^ 
north of 45“ N. lat., they cover mere than half the surface, most ol 
tliem varying from 2 to 10 miles ii*. circiinifei'encn ; hut there are also 
several laigcr lakes. The latgrr are the Klamhtiau liake and the 
Tumoliawk Lake, each of which sends its waters to the Chippeway 
River : in the same district are Jakes Coiirtorcille, Chetac, Red t^edar, 
&0 The Cf)nntry south of 45 ‘ N. lat., <!ontaiiia comparatively few 
lakes, with the exception of the low tract of coiintiy which lies 
between the great bemi of tho Wisconsin Kiver and Grecii Rny, and 
is drained by Fox Kiver. This tract contains numerous lakes, among 
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vhich is the Winnebago Lake, through which Fox River flows, and 
which is navigable for Bteam-boats, severid of which ply regularly 
upon it, Tho lakes ButFalo, Puckawa, and Buttes dcs Morts, formed 
by expansions of Fox River, have been already noticed ; Foud du 
Lac is another expansion of Fox River, which ^ opens into Graat 
Buttes des Morts Lake* and is remarkable for its picturesque scenery. 
South of the Wisconsin are tho Four Lakes, through which the 
(jooBokahawn River flows ; on tho isthmus between Third and Fourth 
lakes, Madison, tho capital of the state, is situated. Luke Michigan, 
which bounds the state on the cost, is noticed under Canada. 

Numerous railways have been projected for this state, and several 
have been wholly or partly constructed. Madison is the centre of 
tlie stato railway system. One of tho chief lines in operation is the 
Milwaukee and Mississippi railway, which connects Milwaukee with 
Madison, and will eventually be continued to the Mississippi. Another 
great line connects (>hicago, on Lake Michigan, in Illinois, with Fond 
du Lac. In all there were, on the Ist of January, 1855, in Wisconsin 
11 lines of railway, having 283 miles of road in operation, and 
7^(i miles additional were in course of construction or projected. 
Plank roads have been laid down from all tho chief lake ports to tho 
interior. 

Oeoloffyy Mineralogy i — The rocks of the north and north-western 
])ortioiis of the stato belong entirely to the eruptive and motaiuorphic 
series ; except in the immediate vicinity of Luke Superior, where are 
strata of what Mr. Owen describes as Potsdam sandstone, but which 
j^fr. Marcou thinks clearly identiciil with the New Ited-sandstoue of 
Kuropeaii geologists. In this north-western section arc valuable dykes 
of coppcr-&ap. But the prevalent formation of Wisconsin is the 
Silurian, which is described as extending along the entire course 
ot the Mississippi in this state, fi'om the St. Croix to considerably 
cuRt of the Chippeway, along Luke Michigan, and to occupy almost 
the whole of the southern moiety of the state. Of this extensive 
tract Lower Silunau strata occu]>y by far the largest iiortion. The 
lowest of these strata is the hard crystalline suTidstone, known os Pots- 
dam sandstone ; in tho western part of the state it is of considerable 
thickness, and is characterised by containing a larger number of 
Lingnlu and Orhlcnla than is found in any other ]>art of America. 
Above* tliis occur strata, ebiefly of bluc-limcstone and blue clays, with, 
in some places, layers of sandstone. Tb« limestones tire mostly mag- 
nesian, in wbicli tire included the Qalcna limestones, which supply the 
lead veins that constitute so important a part of tho wealth of south- 
ern Wisconsin. To tliis division of the Lower Silurian stnita chicfl 3 ^ 
belong the rocks which border Green Bay. The Si. Peter's shell- 
limestone, or the upper division of thii Lower Silurian strata of America, 
is also said to have been recognised iu some ])arba of Wisconsin. 
Upper Silurian strata form a com])uratively narrow baud, extending 
along Jjiike Michigan Green Bay into Illinois : these strata con- 
sist entirely of liiiiestone rocks. In the extreme south-easteru angle 
of tho state, south of Alihvaukee, they consist chiefly of light gray 
liiiiesioucB, and are designated by Mr. Owen the Red Cedar River 
Formation. 

Wisconsin is very rich iu minerals, and though so new a state, 
mining operations are carried on upon an extensive scale. In the 
north-wosteni ])ortion of tho state, or the region of igneous rocks, 
veins of copper-ore occur of remarkable ricdineas, and which are saicl 
to be apparently inexhaustible. The copper-mines are chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior. 1'ho lead-mines of Wiscousiu supply 
however by far the larger proportion of its mineral wealth. The lead 
occurs in the ]>oroiiB limestoiio of the soutUeru part of the state, and 
the mines arc worked to great profit, lii 1852 about 40,000,000 lbs. 
of lead wore exported from Galena, of which uiue-tentlis arc saifl to 
have been raised in Wisconsin, and tlio qnuiititics shipped at other 
poi-ts on the Mississippi and Wisconsin arc said to be more than eqmd 
to the remaining tenth partw Irou-ore occurs along tlje upper course 
of the MisHiHsip]*! and elsewhere, hut it has nut yet been turned to 
much account. In the copper-veins zinc and colatiiiue are found, Tho 
Silurian sandstone forms an excellent building-stone, fur wbich purpose 
it largely quarried. IN'hite-inarble abounds in the southern and 
eastern portions of the stato. Qy'psuui, chalcedony, jasiier, Ac., arc 
met with in various places. 

iSoiY, Cdmatf, Produclions, — In tho prairie districts the soil 
generally coimists of a dark vegetable mould of considerable depth, 
resting on a clayey loam. It contains a large proportion of carbonate 
of lime, is quite free from stones or gravel, and is very fertile. The 
soil of the timbered laud is iieiihe.r so deep nor so rich as that of tJic 
prairit^s ; th.at of the evergreen distrLct is sandy and far from feHile. 
There is also a great deal of poor sandy laud along tho easteni side of 
the state. Jn the mining districts there are many vciy fertile tracts. 

The winters are long and veiy cold, and the t-n trailers very hot. 
T)ic diflV rence between the two seasons is uiucli greater thoii in the 
northern cnuii tries of Buro);ic, which arc under the same dt^gree of 
latitiirlc and nearly ns elevated as Wisconsin. Duriug the winter 
months tlie thermumetcr frequently descends below zero, which very 
seldom takt^s place in Houtherii ISweden. But the temperature rises 
rapidly in March, and tho siiriiig is tiiiich warmer than iu Furojio, in 
places which have the same mean annual temperature. On tho other 
hand, the decrease of heat iu the mouti^ of October and November 
is also greater. The mean annual temiterature is about 45”, but it 
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diifers of course romewliat in different parts of the state. Notwith- 
standing tho numerous lakes and swamps, the climate of Wisoonsiu is 
said to be very healthy. 

The prevailing winds in the countries situated near the shotes of 
Lake Michigan are from the south-west for at least ten months in the 
year. But on the banks of the MissiBsippi the north-west is tho pre- 
vailing wind, except iu May and June, when the south-east is more 
frequent. Thunderstorms ore frequent, especially at the beginning 
of tho spring and towards the end of the summer. ^ 

Wisconsin is moiuly an agricultural country, and its agiicultural 
operations are yearly extending rapidly.. The oak openings, the result 
of the annual flres which have for an iiideflnito period swept over a 
large portion of tho state, offer great facilities for the operations of 
immigrant farmers ; and AX'isoonsin has continued to attract for some 
years past a steadily increasing influx from the south ami oast, while 
tho returns show a corresponding increase of improved lands. Of 
the cereals wheat is the principal crop, and tho quantity raisefl hud 
increased from 212,116 bushels iu 1840 to 4,286,131 bushels in 1850; 
an increase of 1920 per cent, in 10 ^^eara. Oats is the next largest 
crop, and then maize; the quantity grown of both of these hud 
increased very largely (though a good deal less thou that of wheat) 
between the above dates. Barley, rye, and buckwheat arc also grown 
to a considerable extent. Potatoes are raised iu large quantities. 
Some hops arc grown. Tho cultivation of hemp and flax is incieusiug. 
Homo iniuiufacturcs were only valued at 12,567 dollars. 

Tho foi-ests consist chiefly of white and other pines, but they also 
contfiiu various kinds of oak, hickory', walnut, sugar-maple, liiiic-tivc, 
cotton-wood, white, blue, and black ask, elm, red cedar, sasHafras, 
willow, olm, white birch, white cedar, spruce, and juniper. About 
200,000,000 feet of lumber ai*e annually sawn and sent down tho rivoiR 
of Wisconsin. 

The prairies, especially in the southern districts, ore covered witli 
a fine turf, and ullord good pastures for cattle and sheep, llursoi^, 
cattle, and sheep arc becoiuing nunicrous. Swine have increased very 
greatly. Tho wool sheiircd in 1850 amounted to 253,963 lbs. tiV 
butter 3,633,750 lbs., and of cheese 400,283 lbs. were made. There 
lire wild animals of several kinds, though their number is rapully 
decreasing. In the nortnern districts are bniliiloes, elk, aud deer; but 
these animals are rare in the soulhorii districts. Bears, wolves, and 
foxes are not uncommon. Tho black and silver fox ore greatly' prized 
for their skins. The other animals arc beavers, otters, minks, miirtciis, 
sables, and musk-ratH, which are now found only in the northern 
districts. The lakes, swamps, aud rivers abound in water-fowl, such 
as swans, geese, ducks, and teal. There arc also eagles, falcons, storks, 
wild turkeys, and paHridges. Fish abound iu the lakes. Tlio must 
important kind is the white-fish, which weighs from 4 to 6 lbs., and is 
very numerous in some of the uorthcru lakes. Tho rivers abound iu 
blurgcon. 

Cwnmcrce, Manuf cut arcs, cf-c. — The direct foreign commerce of A\ia- 
consiii is chiefly ivith Canada, and is not of much impoi-taiiue. Bui 
the coasting- trade carried on from the lake ports of this state and by 
tho Mississippi is very large. The imports at the jiorts on Lake 
Michigan iu 1850-1 uuicmiited to above 6,300,000 dollars, aud the 
exports to about 3,000,000 dollars. The exports from the Mississippi 
ports are ebiefly of miuerals. The quantity of lumber annually sent 
down tho rivers has been already stati^d. 

Tho manufactures are chiefly of agricultural implements and the 
kinds of articles which ui-e required in an agricultural country, the 
great bulk of what iire entered iu the state returns under the head of 
manufacturing establishments, being saw-mills, flour-mills, aud tfin- 
iiericB. 'J'hero are however also several iron-works, woollen facturies, 
breweries, distilleries, &c. A large quantity of maple sugar is made 
by the farmers. 

JJrviHioTis, Tawne, <t*c. — Wiscousiu is divided into 45 countitis. Tho 
political capital is Mudisou, but the commercial centre aud by far the 
largest town iu the abate is Milwaukee. The following comprise most 
of the more important towns, but new towns ore constantly rising 
into comparative impoi-tauce in this as iu the other more flouiishiug 
of the new states. 

Madiiton, the capital, is situated on the isthmus between the Third 
aud Fourth Lakes, of tho series known as the Four Lakes ; 85 iniles 
W. from Milwaukee : population 1525 iu 1850, aud 8500 ip 1853. Gu 
Wisconsin being organised as a territory this spot was selected a.s the 
site of the future capitid. Tho country was then only very partially 
cleared, and the contractor for laying out and building the future 
capital was, with his party, 11 days in cutting his way through tho 
wilderness from Milwaukee. The foundation of the city was com- 
meuced iu Juno 1837. Tho situation of the city is a very striking one. 
The crapitol occupies tho suiniuit of an elevation 75 feet above the 
level of the lakes, and the main streets lead from it down to the lakes, 
with tho exception of the western avenue, which is dii*octed to the 
open country. The capitol, tho chief public building, is a capacious 
and substantial structure. On on elevated spot west of the city stands 
the Uiiivei'sity of Wisconsin, founded iu 1848 : iu 1854 it had 5 pro- 
fessors and 23 students. 'J'he city has greatly iuoreasod iu biiildingii 
aud population since the opening of railway commuiiicatioii ; aud the 
great amount of water-power which it possesses has led to the erection 
of several extensive mUls. Three newspapers ore published here. 
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stands on both sides of the Milwaukee River, at its entrance 
into Lake Michigan ; 85 miles E. from Madison, in 43* 3^ N. lat , 87* 57' 
W. long. The rise of this city has been very rapid. It was laid out 
in 1835 as a village. In 1840 it contained 1712 inhabitants; 20,061 
in 1850, and about 25,000 in 1853. It is the chief commercial and 
manufacturing town in the state, and the largest on Lake Michigan 
after Chicago, which is about 100 miles S. from it. Milwaukee contains 
some good county and municipal buildings, churches, schools, stores, 
hotels, &0. A laiige portion of the trade is in the export of lumber, 
but there is an imfiortaut and rapidly-extending export of wheat, 
flour, pork, beef, hides, lead, &a The imports in 1850-51 amounted 
to 3,828,650 dollars, the exports to 2,098,469 dollars, but they have 
since greatly increased. In the city and its suburbs are extensive 
saw-mills, flour-niilla, woollen factories, maoLine shops, iron foundries, 
cooperages, paper-mills, and tanuGrics ; also inanufactories of carriages, 
cabinet-ware, harness, soap and candles, sails and rigging, &c. Bricks 
of |>ocu1iar colour aud quality ore made here very lai^oly for exporta- 
iinn. The city possesseB several ships, and screw- and paddle-steamers. 
Tililwaukee Bay, which is 6 miles across aud 3 miles deep, is well 
sheltered, except from the east, and affords good anchorage. Six 
daily newspapers, 5 of them having also tri-weekly and weekly issues, 
are published here. 

Jkloit, on both sides of Rocsk Kivor, at the junction of Turtle Creek, 
miles S. by E. from Madison; population 2732 in 1850, and 
3;U)0 in 18.^3. Tho town possesses considrTablo water-power, which 
is applied to working several largo mills ; it also contains machine- 
nhops, and other manufacturing establishments. Beloit College had 
r> professors in 1854. and 30 stinJonts. A branch of the Galena and 
(^iiicago railway is carried to the town. Several of tho ancient tumuli 
before noticed aru in the vicinity. Fowl da Lac^ a village on the 
Kond du Luc River, at its entrance into the lake, 80 miles N.R. by N. 
from Madison ; population 2014 in 1850, and about 4000 in 1840, is a 
place of conHidcrable and growing trade. Regular steam-boat commu- 
nication is maintained with tho chief poris oii Lake Michigan. Qrcen 
Jitti/, on tho right bank of Fox River, at its eiitruuco into Green Bay, 
] in miles N.N.E. from Madison : population 1923 in 1850. and 2500 
in 1853. It is well situaterl for trade, tho higrbour permitting vessels 
of 200 tons to come up to the town, and the Fox River promising to 
sifl'onl, when tho improvcnieiits in progress are completed, great facili- 
ties for communication with the interior. Some of the buildings are 
large and showy. Jancsinlle, on both sides of Rock River, 35 miles 
S.S.M. from Mudi<^oii ; population 3419 in 18.^0, about 5000 in 18.03. 
'J'hiH is one of tho rising business towns of tin? state. Jt contains a 
fe.w good public buildings ; has scver.n.1 large mills and stores ; and is 
connected with (.•liicago and Milwaukee by railway. Kenosha 
formerly called Southport, is situated on Luke Michigan, about 100 
uiilcH S.E. from Madison : population 3455 in 1850, about 5000 iii 
1853. The harbour is a good one, and the town is tlio market and 
port of one of the finest farming distriiits in this part of the Union. 
Mavitomvac, at tho ontraiico of the MaTiitoiiwac River into Lake 
Mii higaii, 120 miles N.K. from Madison ; is conveuicntly situated for 
trade, has good water-power for mecliaiiical ]mrposcs, and is the 
iiiiliiral outlet of a fertile flistrict. It appears to be one of tho most 
rising towns in tho state*; tho population, which in 18.50 was only 
756, Inid increiifled in 1853 ti> 2300. Mineral Faintf on one of the 
Ili ad streams of the rocaionica, an affluent of Rock River, 50 miles 
W.S.W. from Madison; population about 3000 in 1853; is a mining 
town of considerable hicoi imp<irtance. It contains some good public 
hnildings, aud large works for smelting lead- and copper-ore. Prairie 
du. Chien, on the Mississip])i, 3 iriiles above the couilueiice of the 
Wisconsin, about 105 miles \V. from Madis<m : ]Mipulation 2498 in 
J S50. 'Die town contains several churches and other buildings. ^ it 
i'* a place of considerable tra<le ; in its vicinity are very productive 
li’ad-niiues ; and the prairie from which tho town derives its name is 
one of the most fertile regifuis of tlie west. Tho military post. Fort 
(Jrawford, is a short distance south from the town. Jn tho neighbour- 
hood are numerous iincicut sepulchral mounds. Racine Oiftf, at the 
in(»uth of Hoot River, on Lake Michigan, 90 milfh E. by S. from 
Madison; population 5107 in 1850, and about 7500 iu 1853, is, after 
Milwaukee, tho most important commercial place in the state. It 
contains several good public buildings, and is the site of Rowsell 
Episcopal College. The exports, chiffly of wheat, amounted in 1851 
to 650,950 dollars; tho imports to 1,452,750 dollars. Five newspapers 
are published hero. The Chicago and Milwaukc** railway ]>ns8es through 
the city. Shebo^ffan, on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Sheboygan 
River, 115 miles N.E. from Madison, is a place of some trade, and con- 
tained 2600 inhabitants iu 1850. Shvllsburg, on a branch of Foyer 
River, 60 miles & W. from Madison, is tho centres of a busy load-mining 
district, and contained 1678 inhabitants in 1850, and 2500 in 1853. 
Waakesha, on the Pishtaka River, 65 miles S.E. from Madison, stands 
on the edge of a rich prairie, and is a place of considerable trade. It 
had 2313 inhabitants in 1850, aud 4000 in 1853. ^ ^ 
ffiatorg, Oovemmenl, dtc . — Wisconsin was first visited by the French 
about 1660; and it remained nominally a Fi*euoh possosBion till 
when it was ceded to Great Britain. After the declaration of 
American independence, Wisconsin formed a part of the United 
Btates North-West Territory. Wisconsin was erected into a distinct 
territorial government in 1886 ; but the territory included a much 
cusoa. niv. vol. nr. 


largw am than th. pna^nt atate. In 1848 WiaconBin, with ite 
present boundaries was admitted into the Union as an independent 
state. 

The constitution of the state of Wisconaiu was confirmed by a 
popular convention in April 1848. By it the suffrage is vested in all 
free white males 21 years of age, who have resided in the state for 
one year, and in all civilised persona of Indian descent not being mem- 
bers of a tribe. The legislature, elected biennially, consists of an 
Assembly of not less than 54 nor more than 100 (at present 54) 
members ; and a Senate of not less than one-fourth nor more than 
one-third of the number of members of the Assembly : at present 
there are 18 senators. The governor is also elected for two years. 
The judges are elected by popular vote. By the constitution, the 
legislature cannot pass a bill for a lottery or a divorce. The total 
revenue of the state for the year ending December 81, 1853, was 
dollars; tho total expeuditure was 254.197 dollars. The atate 
militia consisted in 1854 of 39,565 men, of whom 414 were com- 
missioned officers. In 1853, in tho counties which fiiruishod returns 
(39 out of tho 45 in the state), there were in all 1 38,279 '' children 
iHstween the agp^s of 4 aud 20,” of whom 9.'i,293 attended school. 
The capital of the State School Fund amounted on December 31, 
1853, to 1,141,804 dollars, of which 1,107,709 dollars were at interest 
at 7 per cent. There are a state university at Madison, and colleges at 
Beloit and Racine. 

(Hunt, Gazetteer of Wisconsin; Statistical Oasetteer of the United 
States; Owen, Report of a Geological Survey of Wisconsin ; Marcou, 
Geological Majy of tlte United Slates ; Seventh Census of the United 
Slates ; De Bow, Statistical View of the United Stedes; American 
Almanac.) 

WISIIAWTON. [Lanakksijtkk.j 
WISMAR. [MxCKLENmTRU.] 

WITCHAMPTON. [Dobsetsiiirk.] 

WITUAM, Essex, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Witham, is situated on the loft bank of the river Brain 
or Podsbrook, just above its junction with the Black water, in 51"* 48' 
N. lat., O'" 39' E. long., distant 9 miles N.E. from Choi tiisford, 37 miles 
N.E. from London by road, and 38 j miles by the Eastern Counties 
niilway. The population of the parish of Witham iu 1851 was 3303, 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of (kdehester aud diocese 
of Rochester. W'itham Pof>r-Law Union contains 17 parishes and 
towTisliips, with an area of 36,938 acres, and a po]mlaiiou in 1851 of 
16,099. 

Witham is generally reputed to have been built by Edward the 
Elder, but probably that priuco only restored tho place, as ihoro 
appeal's to have bten a Komau station Lertt. The town of Witham 
consists of two portions : the larger comprises one main street along 
the high road, and four small streets branching from it ; while the 
smaller, about half a mile distant, is on Chippiug Hill, and includes 
the iiarish church. Tho town is lighted with gas. The church is a 
commodious structure. A second church. All Saints, was erected in 
1842, at a cost of 5000/. Tho Tiidependeuts, Ikiptists, Quakers, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship. There are National, British, 
aud Infant schools, a litcraiy institution, and a savings bank. The 
market is held on Saturday ; three fairs arc held in the course of tho 
year. 

WITNEY, Oxfordshire, a market-town and the seat of n Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Witney, is ]>leaBniitly situated on the banks of 
the river Windnish, iu 51“ 48' N. lat., 1" 29' W. long., diHtant 11 miles 
W.N.W. from Oxford, and 65 miles W.N.W. fnuii London. The 
population of tlio town of Witnoy iu 1851 wan 3099. Tho living is a 
vif^urago and rectory, in the anrhdoaconry and diocese of Oxford. 
Witii(»y I’oor-Law Union contains 42 fmrishes and townships, with an 
area of 70,169 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 23,530. 

Tile town of Witney is chiefly knoivn by its blanket manufacture, 
which has been carried on from an early period. Although a manu- 
facturing town, Witney retains a quiet and rural appearance. Situated 
in the High-street are a staple or bhmkot hall, a handsome structure, 
erected in 1721 ; a town-hall, built of stone, with a piazza uuderueatb 
for a market-house ; and a market-cross, erected in 1683, aud repaired 
in 1811. Tho chiircli is a commodious and handsome cruciform 
building, with a tower and a lofty spire at the Intersection. The 
Iiidepondents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Quakers have 
places of worship. There arc a Grammar school. National, BritiNh, 
and Infant schools, and an Atheumum reading-room. The luauufao- 
ture of rough coatings, of tilt for barges, of felt for paper-makers, and 
of gloves, employs some of the inhabitants. The Witney blankets are 
of superior texture and good colour, 'rhursday is the market-day ; 
six fairs are held in the course of the year. 

WITTENBERG. [Merskburg.] 

WITTERSHAM. [Kent.] 

WITTON-LK-WKAR. [Duuiiam.J 
WITTSTOCK. [Bbandknburc.] 

WI VELISCOMBE. | Somebsetsuibb.] 

WIVENHOE. [Eissex.] 

WIX. [Ebs£zO 
WLODU WA. [VohAm.] 

WOAHOO. I Sandwich Islands.] 

WOBURN, Bedfordshire, a markot-tovm aud the seat of a Poor- 
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WOKING. 


WOODBRIDGB. 
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Law Union, in the paricib of Woburn, ie situated in 51* 59^ N. lat. 
0* 87' W. long., distant 16 tnilee S.S.W. from Bedford, 41 miles N.W. 
by N. from London by road, and 50 tnilea by the London and North- 
Western ndlwny. The population of the parish of Woburn in 1851 
woe 2049. The living ia a perpetual curacy exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction. Woburn Poor-Law Union contains 16 parishes and town- 
shij>B, with an area of 29,603 acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,075. 

An abbey of Cistercian monks was founded at Woburn by Hugh de 
Bolebeo in 1145. The lust abbot, Robert Hobs, was executed for 
denying ihe king's supremHoy • end the site of the abbey was granted 
to John, lord Riiascll. afterwards earl of Bedford. The town of 
Woburn whs destroyed by fire in 1724, after which it was rebuilt in 
a regular maniit^r. The nmrk»>t-liouRe has been much improved by 
the present Duke of Bedford, who has also enlaiged the pariah church 
and schooMioiise, and added to the church tower an elegant lantern 
and pinnacles. The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have 
chapels, and there are a British school and some almshouses. Lace- 
making and straw-hat making employ some of the females. Friday is 
the market-day ; fairs are held on January Ist, March 23rd, July 13th, 
and (October 6th. 

The park, in which is situated Woburn Abbey, the magnificent 
seat of the Duke of Bedford, is about three miles long by about a 
mile and a half wide. Part of the old abbey remains, but has been 
incorporatiul with the buildings constituting the present mansion. 
Woburn Abbey, as it now stands, ivas erected about the middle and 
towards tbe end of the last century ; it occu})ie8 four sifies of a quad- 
rangle, prt^seiitiug four fronts of above 200 feet each, 'i'he principal 
front, on the west side, is of the Ionic order, with a rustic basement. 
The offices are at a sliort distance from the mansion, and the park is 
finely diver»*iried with wao*d and watnr. Tlio tree on which Abbot 
Hobs was hung is still standing, and is carefully preserved. The 
abbey is adorned with several interesting historical portraits. In the 
dining-room is a fine collection of portraits by Vandyko ; and in the 
breakfast-room a iiiitneroiis series of views iu ViMiice, by Caualetti, 
painted originally for B(‘drcu*d House. In the sculpture gallery are 
the antique vfia known as the Tianti vase, brought over to Kngland 
by I iord Cawdor, and a very large ancient marble sarcophagus (brought 
from Lphesus) having bossi-rilievi on the four sides. Iu the park 
is a farm-yard on a very exiensiva scale, and furnished with every 
convenience. It oriuiuatcd with Francis, fifth duke of Bedford. The 
grounds and gardens have obtained great horticultural celeluity. The 
arboretum is a very fine one ; the collection of willows is the finest 
in England. 

WOKING. [SuiiRKT.] 

WOKINGHAM, or OAKINQHAM, Berkshire, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the pariah of Wokingham, is 
situated near the right bank of a feeder of the river lit^don, in 
51* 25' N. IhL, 0” 50' W. long., distant 7 miles S.E. from Reading, 
and 32 tnilea \V. by S. from London, By the Great Western railway, 
and tht* Reading branch of the South-KaHtern railway, the distance 
from London is 42 J miles. The population of the town of Woking- 
ham in 1851 was 2272. The town is governed by eight capital bur- 
gesses, one of whom is aldorinau. The living is a perpetual ctiiwcy, 
in the arclide«acoDry of Berks and diocese of Oxfi^rd. Wokingham 
poor Law Union contains 16 parishiis and townships, with an area of 
42,226 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 13,668. 

Wokingham is within the precincts of Windsor Forest, and on our 
of the roads from J^ondon t<i Reading. The town consists of several 
streets, which meet in a spacious area, containing the market-house. 
The church, which is ancient, is a large and handsome edifice. The 
Wesleyan Meth(»diKtH and Baiitists liave places of worship. There 
are National and Infant schools, a savings batik, almshouses, an*l au 
hospital at Luckley (jrcen for a chaplain and 16 poor men. The 
malting and meal trades and the slioe manufacture furnish the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. 'The market is held on Tuesday, and 
is well supplied with poultry, which is purchased largely fur the 
London market. Four fairs are held during the year. 

WOLFENBOTTEL, a town iu the duchy of Brunswick, capital of 
the circle 4 »f Wolfenhiittel, is situated in 52'' 9' N. lat., 10'’ 32' E. long., 
on the Ockcr, 13 miles by raihvay from Brunswick, and has about 

10.000 iubabitants. It is divided into three purbs, namely the citadel, 
or formerly fortified part, and two suburbs. The town is well built, 
and has broad, and for the moat part, straight streets, all well paved. 
Till 1764 it was the residence of the dukes, in whose ftalace there was 
a manufactory of tapestry and ii theatre. Opposite the palace stands 
a fine building, erected in 1723, on the model of the Pantheon at 
Rome, containing on the ground-fionr tbe ducal riding-school, and 
above it tbe public libraiy* which contains 10,000 manuscripts arrd 

200.000 printed volumes. The town has four churches, of which 
that of St. Mary is remarkable for its sise ; an ancient arsenal, now 
used as barracks; a largo poor-house; an orphan asylum; a gym- 
nasium ; and several schools. The inhabitants have a considerable 
trade in yarn, and they also manufacture linen, leather gluves, japsin- 
nerl-wares, paper-liangiiigs, silk, diaper, tobacco, liqueurs, and vitriol ; 
there are likewise Rome tanneries and distilleries. Wolfenhiittel is 
the seat of several public offices, for the whole duchy, of the con- 
ustory and of the supreme court of appeal for Waldeck, Lippe, and 
Brunswick. 


WOLOA. [Volga.] 

WOLLIN. [Stettin.] 

WOLSINQHAM. [Dubuam.] 

WOLST ANTON, Staffordshire, a village, and the seat of Wolstanton 
and Burblbm Poor-Law Union, is situated in the pottery ^strict, in 
53* 1' N. lat., 2* 11' W. long., distant 2 miles N. by K from New- 
castle-under-Lymr, 150 miles N.W. from London by road, and 1471 
miles by the North-Western and North-Staffordsbire railways. Tlio 
population of the township of Wolstanton in 1841 was 1317; that of 
the entire parish, which includes Tunstall, noticed among the towns in 
STAF^ORl)SHlHB, WAS 22,191. The living of Wolstanton parish isi a 
vicarage, in the archdeaconry of Stafford and diocese of Lichfiflj 
Wolstanton and Burslem Poor-Law Union contains tlie two parisheH 
so named, with au area of 13,679 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
41,016. Wolstanton church is a neat edifice; there are no other 
buildings of any consoqueuoe. The inhabitants are chiefly dependent 
on the potteries of the district. 

W'OLVKUUAMPTON, Staffordshire, a market and manufacturing 
town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated in 62* 35' N. lat, 2* 7' W. long., distant 10 
miles S. from Stafford, 123 miles N.W. from I^mdon by ro:id, and 127 
miles by the London and North-Western railway. The population <if 
the municipal borough of Wolverhampton iu 1851 was 49,985 ; of the 
parliamentary borough, 110,748. The borough is governed by 12 
aldermen and 36 councillors, one of whom is mayor ; and returns tw(j 
members to tlio Tuiperial PurlLiment The livings are in the ardi- 
deaconry of Stafford and diocese of Liolifield. Wolverliatuptou 
Poor-Law Union contains 4 townships, with on area of 23,998 aurus, 
and a population iu 1851 of 132,663. ’ 

A monastTy was foundr-d at Wolverhampton in 996 by Wiilfrana, 
faster of King Edgar ; and tbe towu appears to have been named 
Wulfrana Hauiton, after tbe foundress of the monastery, wliiclj by 
contraction and corruption has bi^oumo Wolverhampton. The parish 
includes a circumference of about 30 miles. The towu is situated un 
rbing ground, and ooiisists in general of substantial and welMmilt 
houses ; the streets are well lighted with gas. The public buildiai^H 
are — a new exchange, opened in January 1852, containing a hall liio 
feet long, 50 feet wide, and 56 feet high ; a town-hall ; a public Piih- 
scription library -ball, over which is a suite of rooms used for concerts 
and a-<scmblieH ; au ho.'«pital ; a dispensary ; a theatre ; and a new 
maiket-ball. Tliere are eight uhurclios, four of which are of rccont 
erection ; the oldest is that of St. Peter, a S|>acious structure, erected 
iu the 14th century, and just restored. The pulpit is formed of n 
single stone elaborately sculptured, and there is a font of grcni 
antiquity, with cairioiis bas-relief figures of saints. In the churchyard 
is a column 20 feet high, with rude antique sculptures. The Wesluyai! 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Kuglirili Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics have places of worship. There are a Free Qraiiimar scliool; 
National and Infant schools; an Endowed Blue-Coat school ; aml:i 
school erected and endowed by Mr. Barker, one of tbe iron- master:-', 
for the chiltiren of his workmen. There is a general cemetery a ahori 
distance south-west of tho town. 

The district in w'hich Wolverhampton is situated abounds in minrs 
of coal, iron, limestone, and other minerals ; and the luatuifscturc' 
consist chiefly of firc-iroiis, tinned and japanned irou-wans locks and 
keys, guns, lilt s, screws, edge-tools, and a variety of other articles of 
hardware. Nuiiieruiis extensive iron-fuumlrics arc situated in ilc- 
vicinity of the town. I'hcre are several largo manufactories of japan, 
papier-iiiachd, and tin goods ; also several brass-foundries, ohtsmical- 
works, and coacli and railway-carriage works. Brick-making, ropc- 
inaking, inabiug, aiul tanning are carried on. The town is regarded 
as tbe capital of the »Stafibrdshiro iron clUtrict. Tho market is on 
Wediiosduy ; a fair is held on July 10th. Races arc held annually. 
W^OLVKRTUN. [BrcKiNuuAMSiiiitB.J 
WOI.VISTON. [Duuuam.] 

AVOMBRIDGE. [Khuopsuiue.] 

WOOD BRIDGE, iSuffolk, a market-town and port, and tho seal <>:' 
a Poor-Law Union, iu the parish of Woodbridge, is situated on th ' 
right bank of the river Dobon, where it expands into an SQstuary, i» 
52* 6' N. lat., I** 19' E. long., distant 8 miles E.N.E. from Ipswich, 
and 77 miles N.E. by E. from London. Tho population of tbe town 
of Woodbridge in 1851 was 5161. The living is a vigaiage iu llu- 
arcbdeacoury of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich. Woodbridge Peer- 
Law Union contains 46 parishes and townships, with an area of 80,7(>1 
acres, and a population iu 1851 of 23,660. 

The towu is lighted with gas and well paved. The market-place 
Bpactous ; in the centre of it is an ancient shire or sessions hall, in 
which quai'UT-Hessions for tho division are held. The church is a 
handsome edifice of early perpendicular character, built chiefly nf 
black flint, and has a large square tower built of flint and stone, Ifi" 
feet high. A new church was o;jeued in 1846. There ose -places <>1* 
worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and Quaken*. 
There are Free, National, British, and Infant schools, a meohanics 
institute, and a savings bank. There ore extensive almsbouaes of tlin 
Sekford charity, built about 10 years since at the cost of nearly 
20,000L Wedue^ay is tbe market-day for com, oattle, and provisioua 
Fairs are held on April 5th and October 23rd ; that held in April is a 
large horss-fair. There are a custom-house, a lecture and temperance 
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WOODFORD. 


WORCESTER. 


IikH, a small theatre, and barracks ; and near the town is a bridewelL 
The a?»tuary of the Delien is here navigabJe for smidl ooa8tinK>-ve8aelB; 
the tide flows above the town. Com, malt, and flour are exported ; 
and coal, timber^ and general merohandise imported. The number 
and tonnage of Teasels registered as belonging to the port on 
December Slat 1854, were Of and under 50 tons 80, tonnage 1007 ; 
above 50 tons 34, tonnage 2896. The on tries at tlio port during 1854 
were:— Inwards, 548 vessels, tonnage 28,208; outwards, 380 Teastds, 
tonnage 19,899. 

WoO nPOUD. [Essiex.1 
ASrOODHAR FERRERS. [EasfOL] 

WOODNESBOROUGH. [Kent.] 

WOODSTOCK, NEW, Oxfordshire, a Tmrliamontary and municipal 
borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Wood- 
Htock, is situated on rising ground on the left bank of the Glyme, a 
Rtreaui which is expanded into n lake -in Blenheim Park, in 51'' 51^ 
N. lat., 1“ 21' W. long., distant 8 miles N.N.W. from Oxford, and 62 
miles W.N.W. from London by road. The population of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Woodstock in 1851 was 7988. The borough 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a 
curacy in the archdeaconry and diocfse of Oxford. Woodstock Poor- 
]jaw Union contains 31 parishes and townships, with an urea of 44,973 
acras, and a population in 1851 of 14,360. 

'J'he hamlet of Old Woodstock, though not included in Uie municipal 
borough, may be considered as forming a part of the town of Now 
WoiidHtock. The town-hall, erected almut 1766, is a neat stone 
building, with a piassa in tlio lower (lart, which is used as a rnarket- 
Th^ greater part of tlio church was rebuilt in 1785 on the site 
uf a chantry founded by King John. A round-arched Norman door- 
way remains in the south wall, and three massive ancient columns in 
llie int<^rior, with grotesque heads on the c ipitals, support pointed 
andicH. There lire chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, a 
Gram mar school, two endowed Frtae schools, and a savings bank. 
A county court is held in the town. The only manufacture of import- 
ance is that of gloves, which is carried on partly in the town of 
W oodstock, but chiefly in the surrounding villages. 'I'uesday is the 
niiirkot-diiy ; seven fairs are held in the courae of the year. Previous 
to the Iteform Act, Woodstock returned two tnetiibers to Parliament. 
IVOOUSl'OCK. [Canada ; New IUiunswick..] 

WUOD V ILLE. ( M i&siBSiiTL, State of.] 

WOOlJGi. [NOUTIIUMBEIILANO.] 

AVOOLWICH, Kent, a market-town and the seat of the chief 
government arsenal, in tho puriHh of AVoolwich, is situated on the 
riglit bank of the river Thamc.s in 51** 29' M. hit., 0*" 4' E. long., 
ilistiint 8 miles E. from London by rood, about 9^ miles by the river, 
anil 9 iiiilcH by the North Kent railway. The population of the town 
and parish of Woolwich in 1851 was 32,867. 'i'lie parish forms part 
of tbo parliamuiitury borough of Okrenwicii. The town is governed 
by a board of 30 corntnissiiiuers. Tho living is a rectory in the arch- 
deaconry of^iildlesex and diocese of London. 

Woolwich consists chiefly of a street about a mile long, on the bank 
of the river, with other streets diverging from it chiefly to the south. 
In the liigber and more modern part of the town there arc several 
hln els of liiiudsome housrs. Tho Htreels are lighted with gas. 
At AV’oolwich the Thames in three quartiTs of a mile wide. A tmet 
of land ill Essex, on the left hank of tho river, culled North AVoolwich, 
j.-f included in the parish of AVoolwicli. The parish chiircli is a plain 
Ijrick building with a square lower. Two new churches have boon 
erected within the last few yi-ui's with the aid of the Churcli Building 
iSoriety, There is also a propri*tary Episcopal chapel. The Urdnatice 
chiipel, on the road to l^luuistead, and another ciiapel in the Royal 
Artillery Barracks, nro both in the ap]uiiutmetit of the Board of 
Orduiinoe. The Wesleyan and Associatiou Methodists, Independents, 
iOiiglish Presbyterians, Baptists, and Roman Catholics huvu places of 
worship. There are Nationul, Britinh, Infant, and Roman Catholic 
schools, a Marine school, readiug-roums, n mechanics institute, a 
savings Imnk, baths, and several parochial charitiifs. There is a town- 
hall. A county court is held iu tho town. The govei-nment cstublish- 
niouts are — the Royal Artillery Barracks, the Royal Marine Barracks, 
the Royal Sappers and Miners' Barracks, the Royal Arsenal, Her 
■Mujesty's Dockiard, and the Royal Grdnaiice IloKpiiul. 

Tho iujportauoe of Woolwich has ati^en from its dockyard, from tho 
government foundry for cannon having been estaVilished there, and 
from its having been made a great depdti for naval and military stores. 
Of the govei*nmeut establishments at Woolwich, the first was — 

Tho Royal Dockyard, which was formed in tho reign of Henry ATI! I. 
The * Harry Grace k Dieu,’ named after the king, and built at Woolwich 
in lAfi, was the largest vessel which had then been coustructod. The 
dockyard now commenooB at the village of New Charlton on tho we^t, 
und extends along the south bank of the river almost a mile to the 
cuBt» very near to tho Ruval Arsenal. It contains two large dry docks, 
a basin 400 feet long by 300 feet wide, capable of receiving the largest 
vessels; extensive ranges of timber-slitidH, store-houses, mast-houMes, 
■with steam saw-niills, &o. ; and a large building provided with powerful 
steam-engines, Nasmyth’s steaui-hanimer, and every other needful 
impletneut fur manufacturing the various articles of iron used in 

ship- building. 

The government foundry for oasting cannon was formerly in 
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Moorflelds, and was removed to Woolwich about the year 1716. 
The foundry for caunoii forms one of the principal departmente 
of the lioyal Arsenal. It has 4 air-fumaces, the laigest of which con 
melt at once 19 tons of metaL Another department of the lioyal 
Arsenal is the Modvl lioom, which is near tho foundry. It contains a 
pattern or model of ev^ article used in the artillery service ; of the 
machinery for granulating gunpowder, and for trying the strength of 
powder; of Congreve and other rockets; ohain, bar, and other shot; 
fire-ships, fii^worb, Ac. Connected with the Model Room is the 
Laboratory, in which cartridges, rockets, fire-works, and other articles 
of chemical manufactures are prepared. In other parts of the arsenal 
are large numbers of cannon-balls and bomb-shells arranged in pyra- 
midal groups. At the east end of the grounds is the ' butt,’ a large 
iiiuuuil, which is made use of in proving the large guns cast here. 
There are extensive magasinea fur gunpowder and rockets, also saw- 
mills and workshops for the manufacture of gun-carriages, rocket-staffs, 
lanco-i^oles, and similar articles. The SStcirehouBes of the Royal Artil- 
lery are to tho north of the Royal ArReiial. The Royal Artillery Bar- 
racks are on the north side of Woolwich Common. The principal 
trout, which consists of 6 ranges, is 1200 feet long, with an elegant 
untrance-tower iu the centre. A spacious chapel in the east wing has 
accommodation for 1000 persons. The other parts of the building 
consist of the library and readinur-rooms, and a splendid suite of a(>art- 
nieiits, in wdiich balls and other entertainments Arc! given. Tho iiit^ior 
is divided into two quadrangles, wit.h stabling aud barracks for tho 
horse-artillery and a large ridiiig-Hchool. 

The Royal Military Acadeiny is at the south-east edge of Woolwich 
Common, towards which it presents a handsonjo front ; the central 
tower, with its four domed turrets, is a picturesque object iu the 
distance. The academy was establiMhed as early os 1719, hut the 
present building was not erected till 1805. The Master-General of the 
Ordnance for the time being is the governor. The resident ollicors are 
— a lieutenant-governor aud inspector, second cuptaiiis and lieiiteuauts, 
a pi^ofessor of mathematics, a professor and instructors of fortification, 
instructors in practical artillery, masters of geography, surveying, 
drawing, languages, Ac., with lecturers on mechanics, astronomy, 
geology, aud chemistry. 

The Repository, south of tho town, on the west side of Woolwich 
Common, is a depository for models of fortified towns, iloukyards, Ac. ; 
other models of military and naval architecture, with specimens of 
fire-arms, military macUiuus, and a variisty of other things coiinectod 
with military and naval affairs. The building, called the Rotunda, is 
of tent-like form, with 24 sides, the diametiT being 120 feet. The 
centre of the cone which forms the top of tbo building is supported 
by a pillar, round which are aminged speoiineiis of old bhigli-ih weapons, 
such as matclilocks, wheel-locks, IhUh, partixaus, old Hwurds, Ac. 

Besides the buildings above described, there lire tho Royal Marine 
Barracks ; the barracks of tbo Royal Sappers and Aiiuers, in which a 
library and muscuiii have been instituted by tlin Tion-couiTriissioiied 
oliicers and. ]>rivBtes of the coi7>s ; aud the Royal Ordnance Hospital. 
Ill the Thames, o}ipo8itc the dockyards, arc the bulks fur the reception 
of couvicts sentenced to traiiRportation and to hard labour: the convicts 
are employed on government works. 

At 2\vrt/i Wvolwichf on tho opposite side of the river, a village of 
neat residences, with an hotel and plcusu re-grounds, has sjiniiig up 
hiiice tlie coustructiuu of the Woolwich branch of tho Jilnsteru Counties 
railway, which has its terminus hem CommiinicaUon by stearn-boat 
is constantly maintained between Woolwich and NurtJi Woolwicli. 
Extour«ive commercial docks arc in course of construction at North 
Woolwich. 

WUOTTON BASSETT. [WiLTsniiiE.] 

WOUTTON ST. I.A WHENCE. [Haaipsiurjc.] 

WURBIS. [Erfurt.] 

WCRUESTEU, the capital of AA^orcestershire, an episcopal city, a 
market-town, municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of 
a Boor-ljaw ITiiiou, is situated chiefly on the left bank of the river 
Severn, iu 52“ 12" N. Jab., 2‘* 12' AV. long., distant 111 miles W.S.W. 
from London by road, and 139 miles by the Loudon atid North- 
Western and Bristol iiud Biriuiughaiii railways. The population of 
the city of Worcester in 1851 was 27,528. Tlie borough is governed 
by 12 aldermen and 36 councillors, of wliuui one is mayor ; and returns 
two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in tho arch- 
deaconry and diocese of Worcester. Worcester Poor-Law Union contains 
12 parishes, with on area of 6967 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 
26,237. 

The ancient boundary-wall of the city of AVorcester may still be 
traced iu sumo places. Thero wore six gates (braides the tower on the 
bridge) ; the last was taken down iu 178 f. Tho present extent of the 
city is about three miles from north lo south, and nearly two miles 
from east to west. 

Worcester is built almost entirely of red brick, with the exception 
of some public buildings, tho churches, aud the cathedral, which are 
of a soft and commonly a reddish kind of sandstone. The city is 
lighted with gas, and well supplied with water. The principal streets 
are brood, airy, and cheerful ; the appearance of the houses aud shops 
is clean and neat. Tho chief thoroughfares are lligh-stroot, Bridge- 
street, Bi-oad-stroet, Sidbury, Collcge-stTOot, the Cross, Foregate-atreet, 
and the I'ything. Besides the cathedral there are 18 churches. St 
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John's is the parish bhurch of what may properly be termed a suborb 
of Worcester, and is on the right bank of the SeTem. There are places 
of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, 
Independents, Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion, Roman Catholics, 
and Mormons. A floating chapel is maintained for boatmen and others 
employed on the river. Besides Queen Elizabeth's Grammar school, 
there are a Cathedral school, a Diocesan school, a Blue-Coat school, a 
Roman Catholic Charity •school, and the Countess of Huntingdon's 
Charity school ; National, British, and Infant schools ; a literary and 
scientific institution ; a natural history society and museum ; public 
news-rooms ; a law society and reading-rooms ; a savings bank ; a dis- 
pensary ; an infirmary; a female asylum ; and several other benevolent 
mstitutiona 

A cathedral existed here in the time of the Saxons; but it was 
doomed insufficient for its purpose, and was superseded by a new 
cathedral, built by Oswald, the bishop, in 983. This building being 
dostroyed by fire, another edifice arose under the auspices of Bishop 
Wulfstan in 1084. This cathedral likewise twice sufierod from fire. 
After the second conflagration it remained for IG years in a dilapidated 
state. Repairs, so great as to render a fresh consecration necessary, 
were then made, and in January, 1281, the church was re-opened in 
the presence of the king. Various alterations and additions were 
made in 1224, aud again in 1830. The crypt of Wulfstau's cathedral 
remains in a tolerably perfect state. 

Worcester cathedral is built in the form of a double cross, with 
double transepts. The tower, which is 193 feet high, riaos from the 
intersection of the western transept with the nave and choir. The 
nave, which appears to bo tho oldest part of the present building, 
except of course the ciypt, is divided from the aisles by 1 0 clustered 
columns on each side, surmounted with pointed arches. The 
roof is groined, and omamouted with flowers, heads, and other forms 
of decoration ; some of the windows are adiniruhle examples of tho 
early aii<l decorated English styles. Tho height of the nave is 07 
feet, tho length 174 feet, and the width 30 feet. Tho choir has also 
a handsome groined roof; the ultar-screen and the pulpit are of 
stone, aud both are richly sculptured. The tomb of King John is 
in the centre of the choir. There is a hidy-cbapel, which corre.spond8 
in date and stylo with tho choir. The total length of the cathedral is 
425 feet; the greatest width is 145 feet. The we^t transept is 128 
feet; the east transept is 120 feet. The cloisters form a quotlraugle 
ou the south side ; on the east side is the chapter-house, which is 
polygonal outside, and circular in the interior, with a central column 
Bupportiug the roof: it contains the cathedral libroiy. 

The other principal buildings of Worcester are — the guildhall, an 
elegant structure of brick, with stone quoins and ornaments ; tho skin- 
hall, a handsome stone Ionic building ; the county courts ; the county 
jail ; the city jail ; the county infirmary ; a now com -hall ; another 
building, erected for a corn-exchange, but now converted into a music- 
hall ; a new market-house ; and Edgar’s Tower. In the guildhall is 
a large room which is used for public entertainments. Tiio present 
bridge over the Severn was built in 1780; it has of late years been 
repaired, and the pathway widened. Musical festivids, conducted by 
tho choirs of tho dioot ses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, are 
held in Worcester cathedral trieunially. Races take place in July 
aud November near tho bank of the river.; on the race-ground is a 
commodious grand stand. 

A considerable mauufaoturo of cloth was once carried on here. 
The glove trade uow employs a large number of the female iuhahil- 
auts. Porcelain of a fine quality is extensively made ; in the town 
are several celebrated porcelain factories. Hops are cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. A distillery and u rectify ing-liouse are in the city. 
Trade is carried on in coal, corn, malt, slate, and timber ; iron- 
founding, tanning, and rope-making employ some of the population* 
On the bonk of the canal are large warehouses. Markets are held on 
Wednesday aud Saturday : there ore eleven fairs in the course of the 
year. A county\!ourt is held in the town. 

A city occupying the site of the present city of Worcestrr was 
destroyed by the Danes, aud rebuilt about 894 by Ethelred. In 1041 
the town wu plundered and i>artly burnt by the troops of Hardicanute. 
In 1074 a Rdy of troops under Walter de Lacy and the Barons of 
Hereford was assembled here, to quell a conspiracy against William the 
Conqueror, aud to guard the passes of the Severn against the rebels. In 
1088 Bernard Eeumurck unsuccessfully besieged tho city. On several 
occasions during the 12th century the city sufiered from casual fires, 
aifd also from tlie ravages of civil war. In 1216 the king's troops, 
commanded by the Earl of Chester, plundered the city, which had 
revolted. King John was burled here iu this year. In 1225 a great 
tournament was held here. Bishop Ifiois excommunicated all persons 
concerned in it. From the year 1263, in the revolt of the barons, till 
1651, when Charles IL was besieged in the city by the parliamentary 
troops under Cromwell; the town experienced on many occasions the 
disasterrs accompanying a state of civil warfare. 

The site of the castle, which from time to time sustained so many 
sieges and so frequently changed governors, is on tho soutli side of 
tho cathedraL A small part of an old occlt^siastical house, the nunnery 
of Whitstane, now called ‘ The White Ladies,’ is still standing ; Friar- 
street takes its name from a house of Franciscans which formerly 
existed here; the remains of the monastery were demolished in 1823* 


Tho Dominioaus, Penitents, Black Friars, and Friars of the Holy Trinity 
had likewise their establishments. ^ 

The see of Worcester is in the province of Canterbury. The diocese 
includes the counties of Worcester and Warwick, one porisli in Qlou* 
oestershire, and three in Staffordshire, and oomprises 898 benefices. 
It is divided into the archdeaconries of Worcester and Coventry. 
chapter consists of the dean, the archdeacons, 6 canons, 14 honorary 
canons, 5 minor canons, and a chancellor. The income of the bishop 
is fixed at 5000f. a year. 

WORCESTER, U.S. [Massachusetts.] 

WORCESTERSHIRE, an inland county of England, is bounded 
N. by Staffordshire and Shropshire, E. by Warwiokshire, S. by Glou- 
oestershire, aud W. by Herefordshire. The county lies between 51** or/ 
and 52" 31' N. lat., and I” 46' aud 2" 38' W. long. The greatest lengMi 
of the county is about 29 miles, in a direction from' north-east to south- 
west ; its groatest breadth is about 22 miles, in a Hue running from 
cast to west. The area of Worcestershire is 788 square milen, or 
472,165 acres. 'The population in 1841 was 248,460; iu 1851 it 
was 276,926. 

Surfaett Geology^ tkc . — Worcestershire is generally a fiat county ; on 
the eastern and western sides are two nearly parallel ranges of hilL, 
which partly bound and partly intersect it : the intermediate space is, 
for tho most part, a fertile plain. The eastern range of hills commences 
in the north iu the Clout Hills, extends to the north-west of BroniH- 
gi'ovo, and forming near Redditcli the boundary between this county 
aud Warwickshire, terminates to the north of Evesham. The western 
chain commences iu the neighbourhood of Bewdley, and runs south- 
ward by Abberley and Hartley to tho great chain of Malvern Hills, in 
which it terminates. Tho principal hill.'* not comprised in or bordoi ing 
ou these ohuins are Bredou Hill, situated about three miles souLli ol' 
Porshore, Broadway Hill, near the town of that name, in the south- 
eastern extremity cjf the county, and a small line of hills extending 
from Oroome northwards towards Worcester. 

Geology t drc. — Worcestershire is composed, for the most part, of new 
red-sandstone, lias, and oolite; other formations are visible in the 
cliain of the Malvern Hills, in the districts bordering on Tenbury, 
Bewdley, and Dudley, aud iu the Lickey and neighbouring hills in tho 
northern part of the county. 'Phe new red-saiidstoiie comprehends 
that district which is watered by the Severn, togutlier with tho uoi'tli- 
eastern poHiou of tho county : its lower beds being found rouiid 
Witley, Stourport, Kiddertniuster, Bromsgrovo, and Aivcchiirch ; and 
the higher, called the Reaper bods, round Droitwich, Worcester, and 
Upton. The lias formation is found at Pershoro and Evesham, and 
in the vales watered by the Avon ; it extends from Foster's (jreeii to 
the limits of the county near Tewkesbury. The portion of the Malvorii 
Hills within the boundary of Worcestershire consists of trap ; wiiile 
the Silurian rocks, the Caradoc sandstone, Ludlow ruck, and Wenlook 
limestone ajipcar in the northern portion of tho chain. The lo\vi>i* 
coal and ironstone beds are found at its termination, to the north of 
Abberley Hill, in the forest of Wyre. Here also is found tlic oltl 
red-sandstone formation upon whicdi Tenbury stands, and which is 
the prevailing stratum throughout the adjoining county of Hereford. 
Bewdley is situated near the juuction of tiie lower red-Haudstoiie with 
the coal-field of the Forest of Wyre. Tho town of Dudley stiiids on 
the thicker coal-measures, Weiilock limestone iippeuriug on its iiurth- 
west, and trap at Rowley Hill on the south-south -cast. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Droitwich and Stoke Prior are sulifcrous betls, from which 
a large quantity of salt is manufactured. A full and inirrestiiig account 
of them is given in a pamplilet by Dr. HikStiiigs. 'I hey him likewise 
described by SirR. 1. Murchison in his * Silurian System,' to which work 
we refer our readers fur very accurate accounts of the coal-fields and 
more remarkable geological phenomena of the county. In a paper by 
Mr. Leonard Horner, iu tho * Geological 1'raiiHactioiis,’ is a full and 
interesting account of the geology of the Malvern Hills. 

Hydrography and Communications. — The principal rivers are the 
Severn, the Avon, the Teme, and the Sul warp. 

The Teme^ which is a very rapid stream, first comes into contact 
with Worcestershire at its western extremity ; it passes the town of 
Tfmbnry, and forms liere, as during other parts of its course, the 
boundary of Worcestershire with Herefordshire. It falls into the 
Bevorii near I’owick, about three miles south of Worcester : it is nut 
navigable. The stream is good for fishing, aud trout and grayling 
ore abundant. Tho JHalwaip, a small river, rises to tho north of 
Bromsgrove, flows through Droitwich, aud falls into the Severn near 
ClainoB. 

The northern part of the county is interseotod by several canal.-^, 
which ars of great commercial importance. The chief of theso» the 
Birmingham and Worcester Canal, reaches from the junctiou of the 
Birmingham aud Fazeley canals at Birmingham, to the Severn, a little 
below Worcester, passing through tho salt-district of Droitwich, and 
having two branches, one to Dudley by way of Hales Owen, and the 
other from King’s Norton to Stratford-upon-Avon. From Dudley 
there is a canal, which, under dillereut names, runs to Stourbridge, 
Kidderminster, and Stourport, at which last place it opens into the 
Severn. 

The principal roads are from Birminghsm through Bromsgrove, 
Droitwich, Worcester, Sevemstoko, and Upton to Tewkesbury, Chel- 
tenham, and Gloucester; from Dudley to Stourbridge, Kidderminster 
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to Stourport ; or, leaviog Stourport on the left, through Hartlebury | 
and Ombereley to Worcester ; and from Woroester to Malvern. There 
are good tumpike-roada which connect the county town with Tenbuiy 
and Bromyard, and other towns. 

The main line of the Bristol and Birmingham railway intersects this 
county di^onally from north-east to south-wpst Tho line runs nearly 
parallel with tho turnpike-road leading from Tewkesbury to Worcester 
and Birmingham on the south-east. The Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton railway enters the county a short distance cast of 
Evesham, and runs west-north-west to Worcester ; it then turns nortli- 
ward, and passes by way of Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Stour- 
bridge to Dudley, where it quits the county. A short branch from 
Droitwich to the Stoke Works etnbion connects it with the Bristol and 
Biriuingham line. A portion of tho London and North-Western rail- 
way likewise traverses the uorth-eaatom extremity of the county. 
There ore some tram-roads, on which horses are worked, in tlie coal 
di^^tricts. 

ClimafCj Soil, AgricuIlvre.^Tlie climate of Worcestershire, especially 
in the middle, south, and west of tho county, is remarkably mild and 
healthy, and tho fniits of the earth are brought to early maturity. 
Tho vales of Severn and Avon ore but little raised ab<jve the level of 
tlie sea ; and it has been observed, that an elevation of GO yards makes 
a diilereuce in climate equal to a degree of latitude towards tho north, 
soil and other circumstances romuining tho same. The higher parts of 
the county, between Bromsgrove and Birmingham, have consequently 
a hiter harvest. The higher hills, such as the Malvern Tlills, are pro- 
}Kjrtioniilly colder and later. They tend to shelter the vales between 
tlierii from tlie cold winds, and add to the luildm-ss of the eliinato thero. 

The V ale of Severn, which extends about 30 miles in length from 
north to south, contains some extremely rich alluvial soils, which 
IroQi their situation aro ailmirabiy atiapted for rich pastures. The 
banks of the Avon also, which falls into the Severn near Tewkesbury, 
are rich, and consist uioaily of meadows and postures. 

Thf! Teme wdnds through the county for about 30 miles. Along its 
hanks are many liop-ganleus and orchanls, a sure pniof of a good 
denp soil, and the lower parts form rich meA<lows. Several lesser 
stieanis run in their own valleys, the soil along tlioir banka hiring gene- 
rally good, except in a few instances in which bo^s, with their accoiti- 
panying peat, have been formed by the stagnation of the waters. 
Except where the higher hills rise in peaks, the surfaco is in general 
gi'titly uudulaiing. One-halt of the county cousi.^ts of rich loams and 
clay soils. IJjion the whole, few counties in kluglaiid cuntaiu so much 
good hind, and, as a consequence, fewer wastes. 

Many of the farms are Htinill, but the uvorago size is gnidiiolly 
cnliirgiug, by tho union of sovend farms under one tenant. The system 
of agriculture is steadily approxiinatiug to tho most improved methods, 
with only the difleivnccs reiitlercd necessary by local peculiarities. 

1*he uveragt* produce of wheat in Worcestershire is liiglior than in 
many other counties. Potatoes arc raised in great abundance in this 
coiiuty, and supply the markets of Birmingham and Mtafrurdahirc. 
Wolverloy siuids have lung been famous for the growth of carrots and 
for raising enrrot-seed. 1 lop-yards occupy a coiisitlerable extent. The 
cultivation of this plant is u perfect garden culture, chielly by the 
spade. Apple orchards are i-xtiuisive, aiirl a great deal of cider is 
modi*. l*ear orchanls arc common in Worcestershire. There is much 
line timber growing in the hedgerows : elms predominate, and grow 
to A largo size where they have room. Tlierc are also some woods 
and j>laututionH of oaks and ash, tho underwood of which forms valuable 
CUppici'H. 

There is no jieculiur brt*ed of cattle in Worcestershire. The cattle an: 
cbicGy obtaiiictl from licroronlshire and South Wales. The best and 
must pruiitablo breeds to slock the rich fiosture arc found to be the 
llcrcfords and iJevoiis, which get into excellent condition by a summer's 
run, aud are then tinished in the stalls with hay, turnips, and oil-cako 
iu winter : very fat beasts are sent up to Siiiithfiuld and to Birmingham 
every year from this county. 

The sheep aro mostly of tho Leicostcr breoJ, whicli suit the rich 
paMtiires. On the Malvern Hills arc some small hardy shrep, without 
lioriiH, with gray faces and legs, which, when fatted at a proper age, 
iimko excelhuit mutton. The lion-es for farm-work are mostly of the 
strung black breed. 

Divisions, TifWm, — Woi'cestersbire is divided into five huii- 

dritds : — Blackeuhiirst, Doddiiigtivts, Hal t'shire, Oswaldslow, and Per- 
shuiv, Upper ami Lower. It contains the city of Worcestkr, tho 
pariiamouiary boroughs of BFiVroLEV, Diiurfwiuii, Dudley, Kvksham, 
and KiDDUiiMiMBTlcii, and the market-towns of Halks Owkn (errone- 
ously included in the towns referred to under Siiuoi*siiiuk, to which 
county it belonged till 1844), Pxitsiious, Siiiiston-on-SStouii, Stour- 
buidgk, Stourport, Tenduuy, aud Ui’TON-on-Skveun. All these are 
described in separate articles, except Stuurpoi't, which we notice here. 

SlowrpoH, a market-town iu the hamlet of Lower Mittou and parish 
of Kidderminster, population of tiie hamlet 29U3 iu 1851, is situated 
on the left bank of the river Stour, at its jutictiou with the Severn, 
about 10 mill's N. by \V. frcjm Worcester. Tlie streets are lighted 
with gas, and paved. The Worcestershire and Siaflbnlshire Uiuial 
outers the Severn at Stourport. Across the Severn is thrown a hand- 
some iron bridge of a single arch, of 150 feet span, and 50 leet above 
the Bur&oe of tlio river. There is a spacious baidn, with extensive 
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wharfs and warehouses. Hops, com, and apples are largely sold at 
Stourport market ; great quantities of coal, from the Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire collieries, are conveyed on the canal ; and timber is 
dealt in to a considerable extent. Markets are lield on Wednesday 
and Saturday. There are furs on March aist, September 15th, and 
December 18th for homed cattle, hops, Ac. l*etty sessions are held 
in the town. There are in Stourport a chapel of ease, a chapel for 
Wesleyan Methodists, National schools, and a savings bank. 

The following are some of the more important villages, with the 
parish populations in 1851, and a few other particulars : — 

AlvechurcJi, population IGOO, about 23 miles N.B. by N. from Wor- 
cester, was at one time a borough, but is now a mere village. Besides 
the church, thero are Natioual schools and some almshouseSL i^ri- 
bi'ow/klon, population 1339, is about G miles N.N.W. from Bromsgrove. 
The parish church is a commodious and handsome editioe, with a 
lofty spire. There are Nations! schools. Malting is largely carried 
on. A manufautury of scythes and hay-knives employs a ooiiMiderable 
number of persons. Three fairs are held in tho year. Bengeworth, 
[Evksuam.] Blocklcy, population 2587, is about 12 miles S.E. from 
Evesham, in tho village ore tho parish church, partly of Norman and 
partly of early English date; a chapel fur Baptists; an Endowed Free 
school ; aud a mechanics institute. Bilk-throwing employs a consider- 
able number of bauds. A fair is hold on the Grat Tuesday after 
Easier for cattle, aud a hiring fair on October 10th. Numerous coins 
and other Uoinaii remains have been found at Blockley. liredon, 
population IGGl, is ou the left bank of the river Avon, 8 miles B. by 
W. from Pershore. The principal manufacture is that of stockings, 
which are worked on frames iiera for tlie Tewkesbury manufacturers. 
The church is a very auciout and iutureatiug edifice, partly of Norman 
dale. There is an Endowed Blue-Coat school. Iu tho noighbour- 
liood are tho remains of an aucieut cneainpment of large size, //rood- 
ioay, papulation 1G29, is about G miles B.E. from Evesham. 'I'ha 
houses, which arc built of stone, extend in a straggling manner for 
about a mile along both sides of the maiu road. Thi'ro aro clay schools, 
partly supported by subHCripbioti. Vkaddeslcy-iUrbtU, populatiou 
1420, about 5 iidlrs B.K. from Kidderminster, possesHes a neat church, 
built of red freestone, of various styles, including Norinuu; and an 
endowed Free school. Mulling is carried on. There arc flour-mills 
and a worstod-niill. Fcckcnham, po[iuiatioii 3254, about 8 miles E. 
by S. from Droitwich, was formerly surrounded by Feckenham Forest, 
the wood of which was cut down to BU|>ply fuel for the Droitwich 
salt-works : it was disafliirested in the reign of Charles 1. There are 
here a neat pariah church, in which ai*e several aucieut mouutnonts ; a 
chapel for ludepeiideuts ; and an Eudowud school. The maiiufacturo 
of nccdUis and tish-liooks employs a con.Huierabiu imrubor of persons. 
Cattle fairs are held on March 2Gth and Beptciiiber 30th. Jfwjley, 
population 935, is about G miles N.E. from Kidderminster. The 
parish church has been recently enlarged. There are Natioual schools. 
Itomau remains have been found at various times in tlie vicinity. 
Jianbury, population 1(^09, is about 4 miles E. by N. from Droitwich. 
The parish church occupies an idevuted site. The W’urci'ster and 
Birmingham Canid and the Bristol luid Birmingham railway puss on 
tlie west side of the village. JJanley-CastU, population ir>8G, about 9 
miles B. from Worcester, is plcusuiitly situated near tho right bank of 
the Beveru. lii the village arc a parish church, a chapel for Roman 
Catholics, aud Natioual schools. JlarUchury, populatiuii 2047, in 
about 11 miles N. by W. from Wurcostcr, and 2 miles S.E. frum 
Stourport. There are here a Free Gruiumar school and a Free school 
for 15 girls. Malting is carried ou. There are some coru-iiiiils. 
Kempscy, population 1375, about 4 miles B. from Wurce-^ter, ou the 
left biuik of the Buveru, contains the parish church aud National 
Hchould. Henry II. held his lourt here. The ruinn of an aucieut 
camp arc near the church. Kjno’s Nokton. Maiitlev. Old Swin- 
ford, populatiou of tho tc woship of Upper Swiiiford 2728, about a 
mile B.B.E. frum Stourbridge. Brick- making, nail-making, chain- and 
trace-making, brewing, and malting, are curried on. There are soino 
collieries iu tho vicinity. 'I'he church is a very haiiclsoine gothic 
cdiiico, with a lofty sjiire. There is a Blue-Coat hospital fur 100 boys, 
coiiuuclcd with which is an Infant bcliool. The BChood-house is a 
ucat colle;;iute building. OmhersUy, ]>upulatiou 23t>4, about G miles 
N. from Worcester, ucar the left bank of the Severn, has a hautlsomo 
church, which was lately ri*l>iiilt. There are here Endowed National 
schools, and au lufaub sciiool. lu the churchyard are the reiuuiiis of 
iiu aucieut cross. Puwick, populatiou 1834, about 3 miles S..S.W. frcmi 
Wort ester, of which city it may bo reckoned a suburb, is on the 
right bank of the river Temc, over which tJnTe is liei'o au uucicut 
bridge. Tho cliiirch, which is a haudsome gothic ediiicc, is situated 
ou a lofty hill, from which there is a flue view of the valley of the 
Bevcni. lii tlie village aro National mid Infant schools. Redditch, 
population of tho towuship 48U2, is pleii'santly situated on an eminence 
near the Warwickahii-e bonier, about G miles E.S.E. from Worcester. 
It is the chief seat of the iiocdlo mamifacture ; fish-hooks are also 
made in large quantities, '.riierc aro here ii chapel of ease, chapels 
fur Wesleyan and IVimitive Methodists, Indcpeudcnts, aud Homan 
Catholics,- National schools; aud a savings bank. Brickmakiug, 
brewing, and maltiug arc carried on. Stoka Prior, population 1G13, 
about 2 miles B. by W. from Bromsgrove, has extensive salt, Boap, aud 
chemical works, and a manufactory of railway carriages. Thero arc 
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a parish church, a chapel of ease, and National and Infant schouls. 
Strenshamy population 339, is pleaaanUy aituated on the right bank 
of the Avon, 5 miles aS.W. from Pershore. The village is chiefly 
known oe the birth-plaeo of the author of Hudibraa. The houM in 
which Butler was bom is still standing, about a quarter of a mile from 
the church. It is a low rude timber-frame and thatch eotta^, and is 
known as ButWs Coh Strensham church is a handsome edifice, con- 
tiiining some fine monuments and brasses. Strensham possesses a 
Free school and some almshouses. Wolverleyy population 2141, about 
2 miles N. from Kidderminster, on the right bank of the river Stour, 
has a neat parish church, erected in 1722; a well«endowed Free school; 
and a National sohooL 

i>tvuton# for BcclesiagliceUf Leffal, and Parliamentary Purpoea , — 
Worcestershire is in the province of Canterbury, and for the most 
part in the diocese of Worcester ; a few parish*‘S are in the diocese of 
Hereford. The county is in the Oxford circuit: the assises and 
quarter sessions for the county and city are held at Worcester. 
County courts are held at Bromsgrove, Droit wich, Dudley, Evesham, 
Kidderzuiuster. Pershore, Redilitch, Stourbridge, Tenbury, Upton-on- 
Sevem, and Worcester. By the Poor-Law CommisBinners the county 
is divided into 13 Unions : — Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Dudley, Evesham, 
Kidderiiiiuster, Ring’s Norton, Hartley, Pershore, Shipston, Stour- 
bridge, Tenbury, Upton-on-Severn, and Worcester. TheAe Unions 
contain 267 parishes and townships, with an area of 527,797 acres, 
and a population iu 1851 of 384,325. Before the Ueform Act Wor- 
cestershire sent nine members to the House of Commons; namely, 
two for the county, two each for the city of Worcester and the 
borougha of Droitwich and Evesham, and onu for the borough of 
Bewdiey. By the Reform Act the number was increased to 12^ 
iiariiely, two each for the East and West divisions of the county, two 
for the city of Worcester, two for the borough of Evesham, and one 
each for Bewdiey, Droitwich, Dudley, and Kidderminster. 

Hietury and Antiquities^ dsc . — Tiie etymology of * Worcester’ is with 
some plausibility adduord from * Wyre-Cestre,* the Camp or Castle of 
Wyre, under which name a considerable forest still exists iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Bewdiey. Of the early history of the county little is 
accuiutely known : there are however many evidences of its occupation 
by the Homans. During the Heptarchy, Worcester was the principtd 
Mercian see, and the inhabitants of the district were under ecclesias- 
tical government. After the Conquest tlie form of government was 
changed. Earls of Worcester were created, and had the civil power 
confided to them. During tbo war between Stephen and the Empress 
Matilda, and subsequently during the resistance of the barons to King 
Jolin, the posaefisiouB of the Earls of Worcester frequently ohanged 
masters. Some of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot retreated 
to and were apprehended at lleudlip, nu old house, of a curious con- 
struction, well fitted for concealment, situated between Droitwich and 
Worcester. During the contest between the king atul the parliament, 
Worcestershire was on several occasions overrun by the contending 
jtartics. [Worcesteu.] 

The antiquities of this county are not remarkable. Three Roman 
roads have been traced — Icknield-street, which ran from Alcestcr 
northward to Stafibrdsliire ; a second road, which passezl from 
Tewkesbury to Upton, Worcestershire, and so to Bhropshira; and 
the Ridgeway, which is the boundary of the county for some distance 
on its eastern frontier. Ancient encamjiiiients may ba traced at 
Malvern, at Bredon, and on the hills at Woodbury and Witch bury. 
I'here are many reiuains of ecclesiastical houses; the chit-f are Bt. 
Wulstan's at Worcester, and the abbeys of Malvern, Bordesley, and 
Evesham. The moat remarkable churches are the cathedral at Wor- 
cester, the churches at Evesham, Malvern, Droitwich, Eostbam, 
Nauuton, Beauchamp, Stockton, and Church Leach. 

The principal gentlemen’s seats are— Crooiue, belonging to Lord 
Coventry; Ilagley Park, the residence of ..ord Lyttlcton ; Witley, the 
property of Lord Wani; Hewell Grunge, belonging to the Hon. Robert 
Clive ; Hartlebury Castli', the episcopal residence of the bishop of the 
diocese ; Omhersley, belonging to Lord Suudys ; Westwood Park, 
Mudresfield, Bordesiey Park, Stamlford Ct)urt, Pull Court, Overbury 
Park, Hanley Court, Kyre, and Hanbury HalL 

Manufwtvrts Commerce . — Iron is largely manufactured at 

Dudley, iu the neighbourhood of which there are likewise extensive 
coal-tnioes. In the northern part of the county a very large quantity 
of nails is made, and there are likewise factories for fish-hooks and 
n^'dles ; carpets of many descriptions and qualities are made at 
Kidderminster; glass is manufactured at Stourbridge; a declining 
glove-trade is earned on at Worcester ; and fiorcelain is manufiictured 
to a considerable extent. The population of the southern and eastern 
jiart of the oountv is wholly occupied with agriculture. 

Peligioits Worship and JSdueation . — According to tbo Returns of the 
Census of 1851, it appears -that there were then iu the county 489 
places of worship, of which 244 belonged to the Established Church, 
127 to five sections of Methodists, 46 to Baptists, 24 to Independents, 
and 12 to Roman Catholica The total number of sittings provided 
was 141,512. The uuml>er of Sunday schools was 341, of which 193 
were connected with the Church of England, 82 with Methodists, 
27 with Baptists, and 20 with Independents. The total number of 
Sunday scholars was 35,221. Of day schools there were 701, of which 
238 were public schools with 21,279 scholarly and 468 were private 


schools with 9278 scholars. There were 19 evening schools for adults 
with 879 scdiolarB ; and 21 liter^ and soientifio institutes, with I 541 
members, and libraries containing 15,776 volumes. 

Savings Banks , — In 1853 the county pOBsessed ten savings banka, at 
Bewdiey, Bromsgrove, Droitwich, Evesham, Kidderminster, Shipston. 
on-Stour, Stourport, Tenbury, Upton-upon-Sevem, and Worcester. 
The toti&l amount owing to depositors on November 20th 1858 was 
468,2041. 3«. 5d. 

WORKINGTON, Cumberland, a market-town and sea-port^ in tbe 
pariah of Workington, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Derwent, about a mile from its entrance into the sea in St. George’s 
Channel, in 54” 39’ N. lat, 8” 38’ W. long., distant 82 miles 8.W. 
from Carlisle, 306 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 380 miles 
by the London and North-Western and connected railways vifl Carlisle. 
The population of the town of Workington in 1851 was 5887. The 
living is a reobory in the archdeaconry of Richmond and diocese of 
Chester. 

Workington is indebted for its prosperity chiefly to tbe collieries in 
its neighlmurhood, which furnish the prinoi|>al article of export. 
Timber and flax are imported to a considerable amounk Ship- 
building, rope- and sail-making, and block-making employ some of the 
iuhabitants. The manufacture of straw-plait iu imitation of Leghorn 
is carried on. There are extensive iron-foundries, hat- works, brew- 
eries, malt-kilns, dye-works, chemical-works, timber-yards, nail-works, 
and flour-mills. I'he river Derwent is here crossed by a stone bridge 
of three ai'chos, built in 1768. Workington possesses a safe and capa- 
cious harbour, with a breakwater and exti Dsive quays. The custoin- 
houFie and com mod ions warehouses are situated on the quaya The 
number of vesiels registered as belonging to the port on Decouiber 81st 
1854, was, under 50 tons 8, tonnage 88 ; aliove 50 tons 92, tonnage 
18,466; with one Bteam-vesBel of 18 tons. The number and tonnage 
of vessels entered and cleared at the port during 1 854 were : — Inwards, 
126, tonnage 8625 ; outwards, 1210, tonnage 103,116. 

St. Michael’s, tlie parish church, was rebuilt about 1780 in a semi 
gothic style ; Bk John’s chapel, erected in 1825, is in the 'i'uacau order 
of architecture. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, liiile- 
pendents, English Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics; National, 
British, Infant, and Uomatl Catholic schools ; a School of Industry 
for girls; a savings bank; a mochanics institute, a subscription library 
and news-room ; a theatre ; assembiy-rooms ; and a dispensary. A 
lock-up and justice-room has been recently built. The principal 
market, for com and provisions, is held on Wednesday, and a less 
important market on Saturday. Fairs, held iu May and October, 
have lately been revived. Races are held annually. From Workington 
there is a branch railway to Cockermouth, of which the terminus is 
situated near the new quay. 

WORKSOP, Nottinghamshire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in tbe parish of Worksop, is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river Rytoii, in 58” 17’ N. lat., 1” 7’ W. lung., distant 
26 miles N. by £. from Nottingham, and 146 miles N.N.W. from 
London by road, and by tho Groat Northern and Sheliield and Lincolu- 
i-hiro railways. The population of tho town iu 1851 was 6058. 'riie 
living is a vicarage in the arclidt-acoiiry of Nottinglmin and diocese of 
Lincoln. Worksop Poor-Law Union contains 26 pariBhes and town- 
ships, witli an urea of 78,050 acres, and a fiopulation in 1851 of 18.990. 

Worksop contains numerous well-b!iilt houses, and tho strei-ts are 
well ]iaved and lighted with gas. An ancient building, called tlio 
Moot- Hall, is used for public businesB. A corn-oxclmnge, erected in 
1851, cuntiiiuH a largo ball fitted up with an orchestra, &c., for 
asBcmblies and concerts ; the building coiitdus also corn, butchers' 
meat, fruit, vegetable, and fish markets. The parish church is a large 
building, originally cruciform, and of Normnu architecture; but the 
exterior shows considerable admixtures of later styles. Tbe Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, Indoiieudents, and Roman Catholics have 
places of worship. There are National schools, a savings bank, and 
some parochial charitii'S. Wednesday is tho market- day. Three 
cattle-fairs and a statute fair are held in the course of tho year. 
Chesterfield Canal, which passes the town, is carried over the river 
Kyton by an aqueduct. Of an Augustiniau priory, which formerly 
existed here, the principal gateway is still standing, and part of the 
priory church now forms tho parish church. Several noblemen's seats 
are in tbe vicinity. Many Jiomau coins and other autiquities have at 
different times b!Un found near Workso]!. 

WUKMHOUDT. [Nobd.] 

WORMS, an ancient city, in the province of Rbeinhessen, in the 
grand-duchy of Hesse- Darmstadt, is situated in 49” 87' N. lak, 8” 22’ 
E. long., near tho left bank of the Rhine, in a beautiful country, 28 
miles S. from Mayenoe by railway, and has a population of about 9U00 
exclusive of the garrison. I'he city occupies the site of tbe Roman 
Borbetomagus, which subsequently took the name of Augusta Vangith 
num, from the Vangiones, in whose territoiy it was. The name 
Wormatia (from which the modem name is taken) was in use in the 
middle ages, corrupted according to D’Anville from Borbetomagus. 
After its destruction by the Vandals and Huns, it was rebuilt by the 
Franks about 475, and became the seat of a count, and subsequently 
of the dukes of Franconia, who styled themselves Counts of Worms. 
It was for a time tbe residence of Charlemagne, who held in its vicinity 
those primitive legislative aiaemblies wbieh, meeting in May, were 
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eftUed Mai Laii^, or Champa do Mai Soma of the Frankiah aod 
GarloTingian kioga alao reaided here. Sereial dieta of the Qermaii 
empire wore hold at Worma, among which waa that of 1621, at which 
Luther appeared before the emperor Charlea V. Ita induatry, ite 
commerce, and ita great population (which in the time of the Hohen- 
Btaufen amounted to 60,000. and even after the Thirty Yeara* War 
waa Htill 30.000) made it rich and powerful ; but in the two next 
centurien ita proaperity rapidly declined. In 1689 it was burnt by 
order of Louie XIV., and only the One old cathedral reeiated the eflbrta 
made to destroy it.^ Since that timo it has never I'eoovered ; aome 
portions have bran indeed rebuilt, but within the ample circuit of its 
decayed walla are laige incloaures. some waste, some converted into 
vineyards and gardens, which were once covered with populous streets 
and fine buildioga. Since the beginning of the 19th century improve* 
Tiicnt has aet in, and the population is nearly double what it was in 1 800. 
The most remarkable edifice is the venerable cathedral, whioh was 
founded in the^Sth century, but not completed till 1110. It is a plain 
gothic building, with two towers at each end. The LHibfrauenkirche. 
or Church of Our Lady, is also a fine building in the gothic style. Near 
it formerly stood a Capuchin convent, the gardfu of whioh is now a 
vineyard, famous for its wine called from it Liebfrauenmielch. Worms 
is the Heat of the provincial tribunals and of tlie consistory : it has a 
gymnasium and several schools; and manufactories of augur-of-lead and 
tobucoo, several tanneries, and a good trade in corn, cattle, and wine. 

WOUON KTSCH. [ VonoNKTzl] 

IVOILSLKY. [Lancabhirr. | 

WOUSTEAD. r Norfolk.] 

WOIITHINC, Sussex, a market-town and watering-place, in the 
parish of Uroud water, is situated on the shore of the English Channel, 
iu 60** 48^ N. lak, 0** 22' W. lung., distant 12 miles W. from Brighton, 
and fil miles S.S. W. from Loudon by roa<i and by the London, Brighton, 
and South-Coast railways. The population of the town of Worthing 
ill 1861 WAH 6370. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the archdea- 
cuiiry and diocese of C>hicliestt*r. 

The situation of Wortliing is low find flat, no part of the town being 
more than 20 feet above the level of the sea, and it ia foggy in winter. 
It wiis originally an obscure fishiog-Htatioii, but at the close of the last 
eeiitury, when fashion caused the best points of the southern coast to 
be resorted to for health and pleasure, this town sprung up. and in 
consequt'nce of iti proximity to the Downs, and the richness of the 
Hiirroinidiiig country, it has contiuiied to increase. The esplanade 
exteuda for iliree-quiirtcrB of a mile along the shore, and the bathing- 
xiiachinos and the baths arc of sii|iorior character. Tliere are in the 
town a church, erected in 1843; a chapel of ease; a Wesleyan Methodist 
and an Indi^peudcnt chapid; National and Infant scIiooIm; a town-hall; 
a ninrke.t-iiouse ; a theatre; a (Impeusary; and a literary institution. 
Tijo Steyiie is an open space, of three acres iu area. The market is on 
Satuniay, ami a corn-iiiarket is held on every alternate Wednesday. 
Thens is an annual fair on July 20tli, and races are run in September. 
A county court and petty sessions are held here. In the neigh Imurhood 
Koinau reinaiiiH have been found, and at Cissbury is a fortification or 
earthwork of an irregular oval form, inclosing on area of nearly 60 
aeroM. Tiio )>arisli cUiircb of Broadwater, about a mile from the town, 
in a fine specinion of Norman architecture, though somo parts are of a 
flomnwhat later 4late. 

WOUTLEY, West Riding of Yorkshire, a village and tlie seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Loe<lH. is situated in 48' N. lat., 
1" 80' W. long., distant about 3 miles W. by S. from Leeds, and 192 
miles N.N.W. from London. The population of the chapelry of 
Wortley, which forms part of the borough of Lrrim, was 7896 in 
1861. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the archdeaconry of 
Craven «ixi<l diocese of liipoii. >\'ortlHy Poor-Law Union contains 
four townships, with an area of 61,944 acres, and a pojmlatioii in 
1851 of 18.798. Wortley possesses mannfiictures of woollen-cloth, 
fire-bnoks, pipes, and alum. There are flax-spinning, worsted-spin- 
ning, and fulling-mills; iron-foundries, machine-factories, malt-kilns, 
corn-mills, and dye-works. In the village are a neat modorn ohapcl of 
ea ; chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodi-ita, and Independ- 
ents ; N ational and li^udowed Free schools, and a reading-room. 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, Gloucestershire, a market-town, in the 
parish of Wotton-under-Edgu, is situated iii 61" 38' N. lat., 2® 21' W. 
l«mg., distant 18 miles S. by W. from Gloucester, and 107 mile.H W. by 
N. from Loudon. The fiopulation of the borough iu 1851 was 1212. 
The town lias a oorporation with merely nominal fuuotioiis. I’he 
living is a vicarage, iu the archdeaconry of Gloucester and dioGese 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The former town of Wotton-nnder-Edge was bunit down in the 
nign of John ; a place called tho HrandH is supposed to mark the 
original site. The present town is well built and lighted with gas. 
The dmroh. dedicated to St, Mary, is a handsome building of early 
English style and date. The Wealoyan Methodists. Independeute, 
•nd Baptists have places of worship. The Tiibcrnacl'i meeting-house, 
originally erected by Rowland Hill, has been rebuilt iu the early 
English style, with pinnacles, and a tower at tho south-east angle. 
There are a Free Grammar school. National, British, Infant, and Blue- 
Coat schools ; a literary institution, with a small library and a news- 
room; a general hospital, a hospital for twelve poor persons, and 
almshouses for six poor porsous. Wotton is one of the clothing 


towns, and hos many oloth-mills; woollen doth of a fine quality is 
mauufaotured. Dyeing is oarried on. Friday is the market-day. 
Fairs are held on the Tuesday before March 26th and on Sept. 25tb. 
WRAGBY. [Lingolvshirb.] 

WREXHAM. Denbighshire, North Wales, a market-town, parlio* 
mentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Wrexham, is situated on the Gwenfrwy Brook, a feeder of the Cly we- 
dog, which is itself an affluent of the river Dee, in 63® 2' N. lat. 
2® 59' W. long., distant 23 miles RE. from Denbigh, 179 miles N.W. 
by W. from London, and 186 miles by the North-Western and Bir- 
mingham. Shrewsbury, and Chester railwaya The population of the 
parliamentary borough in 1851 was 6714. The living is n vicarage, in 
the^ archdeaconry and diocese of St Asaph. Wrexham Poor-Law 
Union contains 44 parishes and townahips, with an area of 78,692 
aoree. and a population in 1851 of 40,078. 

Wrexham is advantageously situated iu the mining district of 
Denbighshire, and is one of tho most impoi'taiit towns in North Wales. 
The church is a handsome and spacious building, in the perpendicular 
style. The tower, which has a very Htrikiug appi-aratice, has an eleva- 
tion of 135 feet, and has on three sitles rows of saiuts iu richly- 
BCjulpturetl nichea The church was fonuerly collegiate. The English 
and Welsh Independents, Welsh CalviniHtic Methodists, Baptists, and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship. Thera are a Grammar 
school, National schools, and a Roman Catholic school. The town- 
hall is a plain brick building : there ore a county house of correction, 
an infirmary, a new market, a literary institute, and a savings bank. 

Wrexham has a considerable flannel manufacture; and iu the parish 
there are quarries, leail-muies. collieries, and iron-works. Brewing, 
malting, and tanning are carried on, and there is a factory for making 
patent flat and round ropo. Markets arc held on Thursday and 
Biiturday. Fahs are held eight iitues iu the year. The fair held on 
March 23rd is kept up for many days, and is ouo of the most import- 
ant in North VVales: cattle and horses, Welsh flauiiela and other 
woollena, Irish linens, Manchester cotton gcH>dH, Yorkshire woolleiiH, 
and especially hardwares from Birmingham and SheffieM, are sold at 
this fair. By the Reform Act Wrexham was tiiado a contributory 
borough to Denbigh. A county court and petty sessioUB fur tho 
hundreds of Brumfield and Yale, are held at Wrexham. 

WRIETZEN. [BiiANDENBUiia.] 

WRTNGTON. [SoMXitSRTSuiKJfi.] 

WHITTLE. ri^-S8KX.l 
WROCKWARDINE. [SilROPBHmis.] 

WROTHAM. [Kkst.] 

WU-CIIANG-FU. LCiiiNA.] 

WOR'I'EMBERG. a kingdom in the soiith-wost of Germany, linn 
between 47" 35' and 49" 35' N. lat., 8" 15' and 10® 30' K. long. U is 
boundefl N.E. and E. by iiavaria, N.W. and W. by Baden, and S. by 
Switxerland and the Lake of Coiistauz. ItH groatc.st length from sniith 
to north is about 140 miles; and its greate.'«t bread lii from east to 
west nearly 100 miles. The area is 7494 square milen. 'Uie popu- 
lation in December 1862 numbered ], 73.8, 263 — imtnoly 838,276 
and 894,988 females. Tho principalities of Tlohcnzolleru, ahno.-L 
wholly Hurrouiitled by the kingdom of Wtirtemborg, now belong to 
ri'UB.sia. [UoilB.NZOLLKFlN.J 

Thu an^a and jiopulalion of Wiirti>mberg are distributed among tho 
four circles, or provinces, of the kingdom as follows : — 


Circles. 

Area in 

Sqiinro Miles. 

1 Populntirin in 1852 

Nvukar-Krvis . . . 

1,279 

i fiO 1,0.31 

Si:Uwurxwul(l-lvreiH . • , 

l,83.j 

! 413,872 

Dunaii-lvrris . • 

2,40G 

413,444 

Jaxt-Kreis . . . 

1,971 

374,913 

Total 

7,494 

! 1,733,203 


The surface is for the most jiart iiioiintainouB ; on the cost the 
Swabian Alp enters the country, and the western border is coverod 
by the Schwarzwold (the Black Forest), both of which send out. 
branches in all directions. The Schwarzwiild runs from south to 
north, parallel to the Rhine, and to the Vosges Mountains on thi^ 
other side of that river. It begins between Eglisaii and Basle, and 
extends to Durlach and Pforzheim ; its length is about 83 miles, rind 
its mean breadth 14 miles. On the west side its declivity is steop ; 
<m the east it slopes gradually towards tho central part of Wiirtem- 
berg. It consists chiefly of granite and sandstone, and is in^sected 
by many well-watered valleys. The nighest points of the Schwnrz- 
wald in Wilrtemberg are the Ilomisgrinde, 3640 feet high, and the 
RoKsbilhl, 2940 feet high : but the most elevated part of the range is 
in Baden. The Alb, or Alp, is entirely in the kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg (excepting a small part of ic whioh is in Hohenzollem), and runs 
from south-west to north-east. Its length is between 80 and 90 miles, 
and its breadth varies from 9 to 18 miles, between the Neckar and 
the Danube. On the north-west side it is steep, but on the south-east 
side gradually declines into undulating hills. Though not so elevated 
as the Schwarzwald. it is more bleak and inclement There are several 
large caverns in the limastone of the Alpu 
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There are wide and fertile vall^B» the principal of which are those 
of the Neckar and of the Danube. The diversity of mountain and 
valley, the fertility of the soil, and the liizuriance of the vegetation 
combine to produce a great variety of beautiful scenciy, and render 
Wurtemberg one of the finest parts of Central Kurope. 

The chief rivers are the Neckar [Nbckar-Kbets] and the Davurr, 
into which almost all the other riveru dischaige themselves. The 
principal affluents of the Notskar are on the right the Kocher, a con- 
siderable river, which has a course of 160 miles: the Rems; the 
Eyaob ; and the Jagat ; on the loft the Enz, which has a course of 
08 miles, and at its junction with the Neckar at Berigheim baa a 
volume of water nearly equal to that river. The Danul>e enters 
iVilrteniberg at Tiittlingen, and crosses the kingdom in a generally 
north-east direction to Ulm, where it enters Bavaria. The ehief 
affluent is the Iller, which joins it on the right bank near Ulm. The 
Lake of Cemstau/# is the only considerable lake in the kingdom, which 
however only touches a small portion of VViirteniberg on the southern 
froiiti**r. The small lakes are numerous. The Fidersee is about five 
miles long and as many broad. 

The soil is extremely fertile, except in the higher regions of £hs 
Alp and the Schwanswald, where the substratum is unfavourablg|to 
vegetation. 

The climate is healthy, temperate, and mild, with differenecs however 
arising from elevation. The summits of the Alp and the Hohwarz- 
wald are too cold to produce corn, and are covered with forests and 
pastures. Goitrous aflections are very common in the Kocberthal and 
the Rotbtbal. 

Of domestic animals in IS52 there were horned cattle, 811,159; 
sheep, 458,488 ; swine, 143,524; horses, 05,038; being in every class a 
large diminution from the numbers of each in 1850. Thoro are still a 
few stags ami deer in the forests, as well as foxes, badgers, some wild 
cats, squirrels, martens, and weasels. Poultry of all kinds is abund- 
ant, and also game and wild fowl. There are several species of owls, 
which are very numerous. The many small lakes and all the rivers 
yield a great variety of fish. In many parts of the kingdom liees 
are kept^ and silk-worms liave been introduced, l^eohos are bred in 
ponds, and edible snails in sepanatc reservoirs. 

Agriculhirr . — The distribution of the soil in 1852 was ns follows : — 
Corn land, 2,050,102 acres; gardens, 94,773 acres; vineyards, 64,678 
acres ; meadows, 687,653 acres ; pastures, 208,206 acres ; forests, 
1,497.062 acres; roads, 103,648 acres; railways, 2429 acres; buildings, 
21,777 acres ; heaths and birrcn lauds, 65,844 acres ; lakes, rivers, Ac., 
31,384 acres : total, 4,827,556 acres. The quantity of wine produced 
in 1852 was 5,822,180 gallons. 

Wurtemberg is one of tlie most fruitful countries of Germany, and 
agriculture is on the whole carried on upon a good system. On tlie 
26th of SoptiUiiber there is an annual agricultural fete at Caiinstadt, 
at which prizes are given. A manifest improvement in the breed of 
cattle and horses is remarked at every new cattle-show. 

The kinds of grain cultivated are chiefly spelt, maize, oats, barley, 
rye, and wheat. There is usually a surplus for exportation. Tho 
other agricultural productions are peas, beaus, vetches, potatoe:*, fliix, 
hemp, rapo-aeed, poppies, hop«, and tobacco. Fodder of many kinds 
is abundant. Of the vimyards more than three-fifths are in the circle 
of the Neckar. There are the Tauber and Lake (that is, of Constanz) 
wines, which resemble Uheiiisb. 

The minerals arc copper, lead, zinc, and iron, marble, alabaster, 
millstones, freci^tune, gypsum, quartz, garnets, tourcrialius, amethysts, 
chrysolites, rock-crystal, agate, chalcedony, carnelian, opal, jasper, 
I>orcelain earth, pottors'-clay, basalt, fullers’ -earth, chalk, marl, coal, 
and salt. The salt-works are the property of government, which has 
the monopoly of the snlt-trado ; the annual produce is 24,000 tons. 
Most of tbo Swiss receive their sujiply of salt from Wurtemberg, 
according to specific couvontions. 

Manufactures , — Tlieni are manufactiircts of almost every dcscrijition, 
and though not on so extensive a scaltf us in some other parts of 
(h^rmany, they are of considerable importance. The principal are 
linen, woollon-cloth, calicoes, silks, lace, hosiery, muslin, carpets, 
leather, porcelsin, earthenware, ironmongery and stotdware, gold and 
silver plate, tobacco, tobacco-pipes, and gunpowder; there are nuniorous 
distill^'ries, breweries, and chemical factories. 

Commerce, — Wiirtemberg has a very considerable trade. Tho exports 
consist both of the natural productions and manufactures, homed 
cattle, horses, sheep, salt, com, timber, raw bides, wool, garden-seeds, 
millstones, and saltpetre ; gold and silver articles, leather, liats, paper, 
white-lead, tobacco, oil, chemicals, vinegar, and printed books. The 
imports consist of raw cotton and cotton manufactures, silks, gloss 
wares, wine, fruit, cheese, china, earthenware, and ril kinds of colonial 
produce. There is likewise a very great transit trade. The inland 
navigation is important, especially on the Neckar, which becomes 
navigable at Oannstadt Steamers ply below Heilbronn. A railroad 
runs from Stuttgardt to the Lake of Oonztanz through Ulm, where it 
is joined by the Bavarian line to Augsburg and MUnieh. Another line 
runs north from Stuttgardt to Heilbronn, with a branch westward 
from Bretigheim to the Bruchsal station, on the trunk railway along 
the right l^k of the Rhine. Wurtemberg is a member of the German 
Zolhverein, or commercial union. 

PejnUfOtUm. — ^With'^the exception of about 22,000 Jews and spme 
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foreigners, the population is entirely German. With respect to religion 
the Protestants are to the Catholics in the ratio of 2 to 1 very nearW 
In 1860 the population, including that of HohenzoUem, amounted £ 
1,802,252 ; namely, 885,756 males, and 916,496 femalea. The births 
were 74,294, of whioh 9804 were illegitimate. The deaths amounted 
to 53,283. The average revenue of Wurtemberg for the years com. 
prising the interval 1852-56 was 1,218,9774. The expenditure in 1854 
was 1,216,4034. The total amount of the publio debt was 4,841,291^ 
Emigration has for several years tended to keep down the population 
of Wurtemberg. 

Education, — In regard to education, Wurtemberg ranks very high. 
There is not a parish in the kingdom without its school. The establuh. 
mentsfor higher and special instruction are — a university atTubingoi] 
with about 800 students ; 7 gymnasia, 4 lyoeums, 78 Grammar sohoolM’ 
a l^roteatant seminary at Tubingen, a large number of ProteRtant 
theological semiuarios, 4 seminaries for Roman Catholio priests, Pro- 
testant and Catholic training-schools, schools of philology and scieuceH, 
schools for tbo deaf and dumb, for the blind, for drawing, Ac! 
According to law, every child is to attend school from the age of six 
to that of fourteen. Tho private literary societies are numerous. 

T/ie Army, — Every subject of Wiirtemberg is liable to serve as soon 
as be has completed his twentieth year, and he has to serve six yeiirH. 
The army numbers in all 19,017 men in time of war, and 8107 
in time of pence ; it consists of eight regiments of infantry, four regi- 
ments of cavalry, two battalions of artillery, two garrison oompaiiiuH, 
and A squadron of jiigers. 

Constitution, — W urtomberg is an hereditary monaroliy. According 
to the constitution, which was completed in 1819, Wurtemberg is a 
constitutional representative kingdom, with a diet or parliament con- 
sisting of two chambers. Tho crown is hereditary in the direct tnaln 
line, according to the order of primogeniture ; and if the male Jinti 
becomes extinct, in the female line. Tho constitution scciirc^s to the 
subject every reasonable degree of civil and religious liberty, (’hristiauH 
of the Luthonin, Giilvinistic, and Roman Catholic faiths being placed 
on a footing of perfect e<|UAlity. The liberty of tlin press, which Jiad 
been shackled by a decree of the German diet in 1819, was establishcrl 
by a dccrc^e abolishing the eeuKorsliip, March 1, 1B4S. In the troubled 
period that followed tho French revolution of 184$, attempts wont 
made to alter the constitution of Wiirtemberg; national assciublieti 
were convoked for this purpose in 1849 and 1850, but in consequimce 
of their wild democratic tondeiicies they were l>oth dissolved. Wiir- 
temberg has the sixth place in the German diet, and has four votes in 
tho full eouucil. Its contingent to tiio army of tho Confoderatiijn 
is 13,955, forming the first division of tho 8th army corps of the 
Confederation. 

History. — At the beginning of tho 4th century the Alemaiini appeared 
ill the country, afterwards called Huabia, now partl}^ includeul in Wiir- 
temberg. In A.n. 496 the Alomanni were overcome by tho Franks 
under Clovis. This country, as a part of Austrasia, subsequently 
belonged to the kingdom of the Franks, and was governed by diikcH, 
under whom Christianity was introduced. When Germany was 
governed by king.s of its own nation, Siiubia was under dukes, who 
were often changed ; and, according to the policy of those times, the 
emperor’s own sons were often put in their place. When the princes 
of the house of Hohenstaufen, who bad become dukes of Suabia, hid 
acquired the imperial crown, they caused Suabia to be governed by 
members of their family. Philip of Iluhcnstaufeii sold and gave away 
a great part of the liereditary cHtates, and thus created a great number 
of petty principalities, which after tho deatli of Couradiu in 1268 
asserted their independence. Ulrich, count of Wiirtemberg, who 
reigned from 1246 to 1265, is the ockuowleilged founder of the family 
now on the throne of Wiirtemberg. From his death Wurtembcig 
wa.s governed by counts of his family till the latter end of the 15tji 
century, when Eberhanl V. was created Duke of Wiii tcmberg by tljc 
emperor Maximilian at the diet at Worms, on the 21 st of July, 1491. 
Tho reformation was established in Wurtemberg by Duke Christopher 
about 1540. In the Thirty Years’ War, which began in 1618, tho 
duoby of Wurtemberg was frequently ravaged. After the firab French 
revolution, Wurtem^rg was repeatedly traversed by hostile armies, 
and a revolutionary spirit spread among the youth. The French 
crossed the Rhine on the 24th of Juno, 1796, and on the IStli of July 
entered Stuttgardt ; and the Austrians being obliged to retreat, the 
duko was compelled to purchase peace with eight millions of francs 
and the cession of Mbmpelgard. The then reigning duke Frederick 
Eugene died in 1 797, and wjis succeeded by his son Frederick William 
Charles. 

The territories of Wtirtembei^ had been greatly curtailed during 
the war with France, but the German diet in 1803 amply indemnifiod 
the duke for this loss, and at the same time mode him elector of the 
empire. His adherenoe to Napoleon brought him a further extension 
of territory at tiie peace of Presbuig. On new years’ day, 1806, be 
assumed the title of King of Wiirtemberg, and proclaimed a uniform 
administration for all bis dominions, and eqttal rights to all bis Chris- 
tian subjects. After the battle of Leipzig, Wurtemberg joined the 
allies. King Frederick died in 1816, and was succeeded by the present 
king William L, to whom Wurtemberg is indebted for its excellent 
constitution. 

WURZBURG, a city in Bavaria, capital of the circle of Lower 
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FiADOODio, is situated in 49* 45' N. lat., 9* 66' E. long., in a beautiful 
valley on the Mayn (over which there is a bridge 200 yards long, 
Adorned with twelve ooloaeal atatuos of saLnta), and on the railway 
fi<om Ilatnbeig to Frankfurt^ from which towns reapootively it ia 
dUtant 63 and 70 mile^ and has 25,000 inhabitants. As Wurzburg 
luiB been the see of a bishop since a.d. 741, and for many centuries the 
capital of w ecclesiastioal principality, governed by a succession of 
above 80 biahops, who wore princes of the empire, it contains a great 
number of handsome churches and other hondHome public buildings. Of 
the churches the principal are, the cathedral, originally founded in the 
Mh century, but rebuilt subsequently to 1042, which contains many fine 
paintings, and a long series of monuments of the bishops, each bearing 
the sword in one hand and the crozier in the other ; the church of 
St. John im Hang, built on the^ model of St. Petor^s at Home ; the 
Now Minster, containing the relics of St. Kilian, an Irish missionary, 
and the apostle of Franconia ; the Marionkirche, an elegant edifice, 
built in the years 1377 to 1479, in the German pointed style, with 
lofty lancet windows : and the University church, with an observatory 
on its lofty tower. The most remarkablo of the secular buildings 
ahn the royal, formerly the episcopal, pahice; it was built by two 
bishops of tho name of Scbbnboru, 1720-1744, in imitation of the 
palace of Versailles, is 270 feet long, 60 feet high, and forms a paral- 
lelogram with two projecting wings : tho Julian hospital, a very large, 
maitby. and lulmirably orraugod institution: the town-hall: the 
university, which has a clinical establishment, an anatomical museum, 
a library of 100,000 volumes and 1000 niaiiuacripts, Ac.: and the 
c-it'ulel, situated on the Fraiieuberg, or Morieuberg, a hill 400 feet high 
above the left bonk of the Mayn. ISesidea the university, Wiirzhurg 
lias a gymnasium, a seminary for priests and schoolmasters, a veteri- 
iiaiy Holiool, a polytechnic institution, a school of industry, a school 
dF music, schools for tho blind, for midwifery, &c. : it has also four 
hospitals, besides the Julian hospibil already uicntionod ; and a syna- 
gogue. The manufactures comprise woolleu-cloth, tubuceo, pipes, 
Iciither, paper, surgical and mathematical instruments, Ac. Boats are 
])uilt, and there is an active river trade in wine and other agrionltural 
produce. Steamers ply daily on the Mayn to Frankfurt. Wurzburg 
Im the residence of a bishop and chapter, and tins seat of the law 
courts and public offices connected with tho administration of tho 
province. The territory of the prince-bishops was secului'ised in 1803 
and given to tho archduke of Tuscany, lii 1815 it was united to 
ilDvaria. 

WIJKZEN. [Leipzig.] 

WV(J(jMnE, 0 HIPPING, or HIGH WYCOMBE, Buckingham- 
shiro, a market-town, municipal anil |iarliumeutary boi*ough, and the 
sejii of a Poor-Law llniou, in the [larisli of Chipping Wycombe, is 
situsiteil ill 51" 37' N. lat, 0*’ 45' VV. long., disUut 18 miles S. by E. 
from Aylesbury, and 29 miles W. by N. from London. Tho popula- 
tion nf the municipal borough in 1851 was 3588, of the parliamentary 
borough 7179. 3'he borough is governed by four aldermen and 12 
councUioiB, of whom one is mayor ; and returns two members to tho 
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PwaiMient Tli. IMog i. .Tiomg., in th. nebdMOonvy 
of Budungbam and diooete of Oxford. Wyeonibe Poor-Law CTnion 
contaiua 30 pu-iahea and townaUipa, with an area of 81,808 aotea, and 
a population in IS.*)! of 33,562. 

High Wycombe, as tho town is commonly designated, probably 
occupies the site of a Homan settlement : a Homan tesaelated pave- 
ment and Homan ooins and other antiquities have been discovered 
here. The town had a market in the time of the Saxons. It was 
incorporated in the reign of Henry VI. (1422-1461). The borough 
has returned two members to Parliament since the reign of Edward I. 
The river Wiok passes through the town, and falls into the Thames 
at Groat Marlow, about 6 miles south from Wycombe. There aro 
numerous papor-mills and ooru-mills on the Wiok and on the Hye, a 
feeder of tho Wick. The church is a fine old building of the ISlih 
century, with a biglily-oruamental tower, 108 feet high, of later date. 
The length of the church, including the chancel, is 180 feet ; the 
height of the nave is 48 feet. In the course of extensive repairs in 
the church in 1827, a fine gothic window over the great south door 
was discovered and opened. The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
^ptists, have each two places of worship; the Quakers and 
P jnoitivo Methodists have one each. There are a Free Grammar, a 
Uibcosan, National, and British schools, a literary institution, nnd a 
savings bank. The town-^ll aud market-house, rrocted in 1757, is 
supported on 34 stone pillars. The making of chairs from beech- 
wood is carried on to a considerable extent iu Wycombe. Rope-making, 
basket- making, coach- building, the parohmeiit manufacture, brewing, 
and malting, fumish omploymeni. Laco-makiiig aud straw-plaiting 
employ many of the female inhabitants. A county court is held in 
tho town. Friday is the inarket-ilay. Fairs for cattle are hrld on 
the third Monday of April and on October 28tli ; a statute fair is held 
on the Monday before Michaelmas day. Wycombe market is import- 
ant for corn and agricultural produce generally. Adjoining tho town 
is Wycombe Abbey, ii very large and handsome modern mansion, 
the seat of Lord Carrington. West Wyco/nAff, 2 miles W.N.W. from 
High Wycombe, is noteworthy on account of the church, a somewhat 
singular structure, erected in 1763 by tho notorious Francis Dash- 
wood, Lord le Despenenr. Tho tower is surmounted by a globo, in 
which is a room capablo of coutaiuing several persons. West Wy- 
combe House, a spacious modern iiiausiou, the Dash wood family scat, 
stands in an extensive park adjoining the village. The park iz 
picturesque, well-wooded, and contains some fine sheets of water. 
WYE. [Kbnt.] 

WYE, ULVEU. [S^EVEiiN ; Monuouthshihe.] 

WYKE REGIS. [Doksgtshiiie.] 

WYLAM. [Northumbehland.] 

WYMESWOULD. [Luioebtkusuibe ; Norfolk.] 
WYMONDHAM. [Norfolk.] 

W YR ARD IS B U U V. [BucKivan a^iure.] 

WYRE, RIVER. | Lancauiube.] 

WYSZOGROD. [PoLAMU.] 


X 


VALAPA. [Mbxico.] 

XANTHUS, HIVJSK. [Ahatoua.] 

XKNIA. [Ohio.] 

XQUES (JEUES) DE LA FRONTEUA. [Skyiixa.] 


XEBES (JERE8) DE LOS CABALLEROa [EmBurADUBA, 
Spaniah.] 

XINOU, RIVER. [Brazil.] 

XORULLO, or JOBULLO. [Mkxioo.] 


Y 


YAKUTSK. [SiBBBiA.] 

^ YALDINO. [Kemt.] 

YAI.OOTOROVSK, [Sibbbia.] 

YANG-TSE-KIANG, one of the largest rivers in the world, drains 
tiie north-eastern districts of Tibet and the central provinces of China 
proper. Its source is in tho interior of Asia, about 1850 miles from 
it.'< iiioutli iu a straight liuo ; but the whole course of the river 
lii'obably exceeds 3000 miles. The country watered by the Yang-tso- 
IviiiDg and its numerous tributaries is estimated to Lave an area of 
1 1(»,000 square miles. 

tapper Coarse , — According to Chinese statemonts translated and 
published by KlaproUi in his * Mdmoires relatives k I'Asie,’ the Yiuig- 
tse-Kiang rises between 34" nnd 35" N. lat, 89" and 90" E. long., in 
Bayan Kbara Mountains, in three branches, all of which boar the 
Mongol name of Ooliiii rnureii ; but to the most northern the name of 
is prefixed; that in the middle is distinguished ns 2*ofcton^if 
and tho southern river is called Kai'si. These three rivers run from 
West to east. Tho Kat-si-oolan-inuren is joined from the south by a 
suiall river called Mtu'm-ussu, which comes from the south-east. The 
united stream preservos the name of the laiib-meutiotied river, which 
indeed seems to bo the denomination by which tho Yaiig-tso-kiang, 
its upper course, is kuowiit The Murus-ussu runs northward, and 
unoo. Div. VOL. rv. 


is joined by the Toktonai-oolan-muren from tho west; it then tunis 
eastward and receives the waters of the Nam-tsi-tu-oohui-miiren, which 
enters it from the north. The Murus-ussu, after being joined by the 
Nam-tsi-tu-oolan-muron, turns southward, being opposed in its eastern 
course by a branch of the Bayaii Kbara Mountains, but soon after- 
wards it enters by a south -eastcru course that extensive mountain 
region which divides tho table-lands of Central Asia from the lowlands 
of China. As tho ranges composing this mountain region run mosUy 
from iiortli to south, the river soon takes a southern direction, and 
Hows in a narrow valley inclosed by mountains, whose summits riro 
far above the auow-liue. In these parts tho river is colled Pho-lai* 
tsha, whicli passes the town of Batang (29® N. lat), and forms the 
boundary-line between Tibet on the west and China proper on the 
east. After passing 23" N. lat., tho river begins to break through Uie 
several ranges of snow-covered mountains which oppose its eastern 
course. The valleys which its waters have scooped out across these 
chains is rather wide in the western ranges, so as to extend in some 
places into moderate jilaiiis ; but in the eastern ranges it is a mere 
chasm, which is entirely filled up by tho great volume of water brought 
down hy tho river. In these parts tho river is called Kin-cha-kiang, 
or the river of the golden sand, because small particles of gold are 
found in it. In its course through the mountain region the Kin-oha- 
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kianff i« joined by several tributariat, amonfi; which the larfrest is thn 
Ta-long kiang, which riiea in the Bayan Khnra Mountains, south of 
the Bouroes of the Hoang;-ho, and runs parallel to the course of the 
principal river, preserving a distance of about 180 or 1^0 miles from 
its banks. The course of this tributary of the Kin-oha-kiang exceeds 
600 miles, and the whole of it lies in a narrow longitudinal viJley 
between snow-oovered ranges. Near 102" £. long, the Kin-cha-kiang 
attains its most southern point (26" N. lat.), and near 108" E. long, it 
turns northward. In the vicinity of the town of Tung-tshiian-foo 
(26* 80' N. lat.) it enters a wider and more open valley, and here it 
begins its mi<ldle course. The upper course of the river is about 
1280 miles long, it runs aV>f>ut 460 miles eastward as far as the 
Murus-iisdu, about the same distano^* southward as the Pho-lai'tshii, 
and about 860 miles eastward as the Kin-oha-kiang. It doen not 
appear that the river is naviffated in any part of its upper course, 
where iu its passage through the mountains it forms many rapids and 
falla But great quantities of timber are floated down. The large 
rafts of timber which are found in the middle parte of the course 
floating down to the provinces n^'ar the Pacific prove that this supply 
must be derived from a country covered with forests, and such a 
country is only found on the upper part of its course. & 

Middle Courae . — The middle course of the river lies through a hilly 
country, and extends from Tung-tshuan-foo to Kiiig-tsheou-foo. at 
which place it enters the great Chinese jdain. From Tuog-tshiian-foo 
the Kiu-cha-kiaiig flows northward about 180 miles, and then turns to 
the east, iu which direoti.^.n it runs about 100 mile'^, wiieu it is joined 
from the north by the Min-kiaiig or Ta-kiaiig, and from this place it 
is called JCiang (the river), or Ta-hiang (the great rivnr). I'he Kiaiig 
runs in a north eastern direction about 860 miles, when it passes north 
of 81" N. lat., where its course is direct eil to the east by some offsets 
of the Tapa-ting range, anil, filming in that direction, it reaches King- 
tsheou-foo, after a course of about 240 milt*s. Thus the middle Cfnircte 
of the riviT amouiits to 880 miles. Though the Kin-cha-kiang below 
Tuiig-tshuan-foo runs in a wide valley, it is still within the mountain 
region, and its course is internipted hy cataracts. It is ascended by I 
large barges to the mouth of the Yan-min kiang, or Ta-kiaug. This 
tributary rises in the mountains of Sii'an, a branch of the Bayan | 
Khara range, and traverses in its southern course a rugged moutitain 
tract, until it enters the plain of Tchiiig-too-foo (so named from the 
capital of Te tchu-an), which is surrounded by high mountains, and 
which the river waters and fertilises by dividing into a great namber 
of arms. I'hese amis unite some lUsiauce Kouth of the city, and flow 
through a depreHsicm of the niountaiiis to Ria-titig-fuo, where the river 
runs through a plain to its junction with the Kiang near Biu tsheu. 
The Ta-kiaug is navigable to 'J'cliiug-too-foo, to which place it was 
ascended by the Portuguese iiiisBiouaiy Macaillans, iu the mhldlo of 
the 17th century. This author gives an account of the great number 
and extent of the rafts of timber which he daily met with on the 
Kiang. They were only 10 feet wide, and of ditl'erent lengths, the 
longest about a mile and a half in length : but their uurnber was so 
great, that if all of them had been put together, they would have 
covered a space of several clay's* j;;iuriiey. (Jn the rafts were placed 
other articles, drugs, parrots, moukeys, rhubarb, iiiu.sk, and chowry- 
tails. The hilly county, through which this part of the Groat River 
lies, improves lower flown. The country near the moutli of the IV 
kiatig is mo- tly' CO ven^d with high hills, wdiich at sumo di-itonco rise 
into mountains, which are covered with extensive forests of pine, tir, 
cedar, and juniper; apart is overgrown with bamboos. The remainder 
is well cultivated, and the iields are iutorspersrd with large planta- 
tions of fruit-trees, among which orange, lemon, and citron are men- 
tioned. The Kia-liitglciangf wliich joins the river near the town of 
Tuiig-king-foo, drains a rich ugrlL'iiltural valley and joins its principal 
stream, near which the country yields rice, cotton, sugar, silk, and fruits 
of every kind in abundance. Cultivation increases lower down the river 
to the still more important town of Kuei-tsheou foo, which Htand.*> on the 
northern banks of thi; Ta-kiang, iu one of the richest parts of China, 
where hardly a 8}iot is to i>e found which is not applied to some useful 
purpose, with the exceptiou of the crest of tho Tapa-liug range, which 
is about 85 or 40 miles distant from tho town, and inhabited by some 
mountaineers. But this range supplies great quantities of salt, which 
is sent from Kuci-shf ou-foo to the lower country. 

Lower Courae. — From King-tsheou-foo the river runs about 100 miles 
south-east to the outlet of Lake Tung-ting, from that place north-east 
to the mouth of the Han-kiaug about 16U miles, then again south east 
about the same distance to Kiuu-kiiing, which is ou the channel that 
unites Lake Foytaig with the Ta-kiaug. At this place the name of 
the Ta-kiaug is changed into that of Yavg-tae-kiang^ which it preserves 
to its embouchure. From Kieu-kiang the river runs uorth-eaiit about 
220 miles to Nan-king, the ancient capital of the empire. From Nan- 
king it flows mostly eastward, and after about 50 miles it reaches the 
Great Canal, and flowing about 130 miles more, it falls into the 
Pacific. In all this extent the river does not oiler any impediment to 
navigation : its current is as gentle as the large volume of water 
permits. . The width varies from one to three miles. The number of 
islsDds is siiiall, and most of them ore rocky. The tides are perceptible 
*08 far as Kieu -kiang, 400 miles from its mouth ; and so fur upward 
'aeveral kiuds of sea-fish ascend it in great nuiiiberH, as stuigeous, 
porpoises, dorades or gold-fish, &c. ; ai& some, which seem peculiar 


to this river, as that colled hongym, or yellow fish. The river barges 
used in this part of the river are ns large as coasting-Tessels ; but the 
river is navigated also by the largest junks, and the largest men-of-war 
might ride in safety on its surface. 

Between King-hmeou-foo and Foyang Lake the Ta-kiang passes 
through an extensive depression, which is filled with a deep alluvial 
soil, and distinguished by a great number of lakes. This depression 
lies nearly in the centre of China proper, and extends over the greater 
part of the province of Hupe and the northern districts of Hoo-nan, 
and is considered the most fertile portion of the whole empire. This 
|ilain may be about 200 miles every way, and is called YumichUi, 
Nearly all the productions of China are here raised in the greatest 
abntii lance; no spot is uncultivated, towns and villages cover the 
oi»antry on all sides, and several large towns are found on the banks 
of the Ta-kiang. Be-ides several smaller rivers, the Kiang receives 
from the south a great volume of water by the outlet of Lake Tiiug- 
ting, which falls into it east of 180" E. long. This lake is more than 
200 miles long, and surrounded by an extremely fertile country, which 
even in the driest seasons yields abundant crops, the means of irrigu- 
tion derived from the lake never failing. Two large riven, originating 
on the northern declivity of the Nan-ling Mountains, and draining a 
country as extensive as the Lland of Great Britain, fall into this lake, 
the Thsing-sbni-kiang and the Heug-hiang, each running more than 
400 miles. The largest river which frum the north joins the Ta-kiang 
is the Han-kiang, which rises on the southern declivities of tho Po- 
ling, drains the wide and fertile valley inclosed by the Pe-ling and 
Tapa-ling ranges, runs nearly parallel with thi^ Ta-kiung, and falls into 
it after a course of alamt 500 miles at the town of Han yang. There 
are several largo towns on its banks, and the river seonis uavigahle 
nearly to its source. By means of the easy water-communication 
afforded by thiise rivers and several large lakes, tbo country cuutiguuuB 
to the banks of this portion of ttie Ta-kiang has become the centre uf 
8in immense traflic, and the towns built ou them are very populous 
and industrious. King-tsheou-foo, situated whore the river euter-i tlio 
plain of Yutuichiti, is large, ricdi, and well fortified. Where the Haii- 
kiaiig joins the Ta-kiang there are two large towns, Hau-yang on the 
northern, and Wau-tshang on the southeru shores. Waii-tshaiig is 
compared by the Jesuits to Paris iu extent, and Han yang to the 
second town of France. Tho navigation in tho neighbourhciod uf 
these two places is so active, that from 8000 tc> 10,000 large river- 
barges, equal in sisse to small coosting-vi'Hseld, may ulw'uys bo seen 
either at anchor or plying butweeu tho two towns. About 30 miles 
farther down is the largo commercial town of Houug-tehcou-foo, sur- 
rounded by a beautiful and fertile country. 

Tho plain of Yiimichiti is separated from Lake Puymg by a rocky 
mountain tract called Li-sbau. The lake extendn nearly 00 miles from 
north iu south, with an average width of 20 miles. It contains many 
islands, most of which are cultivated and populous. Both ou the west 
and east it is inclosed by high hills where it approaches the Yaiig-tse- 
kiaiig, but a large low plain surrounds its southern shores, ami this 
plain is traversed by nuiiierous aruib of tlie river Kaii-kiang, which in 
the largest of the rivers that fall into the lake. Tlii.s river ami tho 
country surrounding it arc crossed by* the great road from Chuitou to 
Peking. The course of the river is about 800 iiiili s in a struiglit Jim*, 
but with its beutis it probably exceeds 400 miles. It rises near the 
Moiling Pass, through which the gnmb road leads to Canton, and 
beciiiiies navigable at the foot of the pass, where the town of Niin-gaii 
is built, though at ibis place its width cloe-^ not exceed 15 yards. 
Small river barges ply betweeu this place and Kuii-lshoou-fou, where 
the river receives a large sujiply of water by several tributaries which 
join it near this iihiee. llcucc it has suflicieiit W'aler for large rivei*- 
boats, but about lU miles beli>\v the last-iiieutioned place are the 
Bbepotuii, or rocks with the 18 rapids, which however do not inli'i*' 
rufit the navigation. South of the rapids begins a wide, fertile, and 
very populous valley, which extends to the town of Naii-shaiig-foo, the 
capital of the province Kiaugsi, which is large, well-built, and cuutaiiis 
many edifices as large as jialacos. Below this town the country extends 
iu a low aud level plain, which is traversed iiy the ditlereut arms into 
which tho Kau-kiaiig branches out before it enters the lake. In the 
hills contiguous to the low plain of Lake Poyaug, on the cast, the best 
porcelain clay is found, and tho china-ware mode in the vicinity of 
lao-tsbeou-foo is considered the best iu the empire. Tbot'e is the 
village King-le-ahing, which is said to have a million of iubabitaut.i 
aud 600 large mauufROtories of chiua-wiu'e. it is called shiug (village) 
liecause it is n<»t iuolossd by walls. 

After uniting with the channel which issues from Luke Poyang. the 
Yang-tse-kiang is always from 2 to 4 miles wide, and ooutaius a i^at 
number of islands, most of which are low and formed by alluvium i 
but a lew are rooky and elevated. The country ou both sides consists 
of low hills, composed of sandstone or clay, which terminate ou tho 
river in steep declivities. It is of indifferent fertility, but well culti- 
vated. In a depression of this hilly country, forming a considerable 
basin, is the town of Ngan-king-foo, or Gon-kiiig-foo, a place of great 
commerce aud manufacturing industry, 'i'ha hilly country ceases 
where the river Tsliuo-ho-kiaug falls into the Yaiig-tse-kiaug. This 
river brings down the waters of tiie large lake Tshao-ho, aud a littlp 
I lower down the Yaug-tse-kiaug is joined, near the large town of Tai- 
I ping-foo, by several smsll rivers. These, as well as the Tshao-ho-kiongy 
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are navigable to a oonaiderable extent. Farther down the Yang-tse- 
kiang flows through a rather level country and between high banks, 
BO S'* not to have a bottom along its bed. This country ia of oonslder- 
abl*' fertility, and extends below the town of Nau-king to the vicinity 
of Ti*hing-kiang-foo, or the Great Canal. 

jVbout 45 miles below Nan-king the Ynng-tae-kian^ is joined on the 
north by the western branoh of the Great Canal, and about 10 miles 
fartlicr down, at the town of Kua-tsheou, by the eastern branch. 
Both branches unite near the town of Yang-tsheou-foo, one of the 
largest and most oonimercial towns in China, whose population is 
stated to be two inillions by the Jesuits. From Tang-tsheou-foo the 
canal runs directly northward along the borders of Lake Kao-yeon to 
tbi. TIoang ho. Opposite the island which is fortivd by the twei above- 
inentionod branches of the Great Canal, north of the Yaiig*tse-kiang. 
is the entrance to the southern portion of the Great Canal, at the town 
of Tshing'kiang'foo. By these two canals the navigation of the Yang^ 
tsc'kiaiig is oontinued over the eastern and northern provinces of China 
proper. 

At the junction of the canals the width of the river is about two 
miles, blit farther down it incrc:ises considnral)1y. Junks of the 
large>'4t kind find no difficulty in sailing up the river to Toiig-tsheou-foo, 
a largo town on the uorthent shores of the SQstuary, and oven to 
Tsbiiig-kiang'foo. According to the maps the mouth of the river 
seetiiB to form an openimr more tlian sixty miles wide. 

In this opening, but much nearer to the snuthem shores of the 
SB-stnary, is the alluvial island of Tsung'tiiiiig, which is traversed by 
numerous canals and dikes for the purpose of irrigation. The island 
is (!0 miles long, 15 to lij miles wide, and has a population of half a 
million. It is very fertile, and produces abundance of rice, millet, 
cotton, and vegetables. 

The dt'pth of the Yang-tse-kiang, as far up as the tides a-soend, that 
is, to Lake PoyanL% is vory great, and is expi*eased in the Chinese pro- 
verb, The sea Las no boundary, and the 'iVkiang no Ixittom." Such 
A depth is not foiiiid in any other river, except in the AmuEonaa, below 
the Strait of Obydos. The tide of course allectH only the stirfAce- 
water of the river, and below it the natural current osrri«^s tlie river- 
water to ibo sea. This river- water however is pressed to the bdttom 
by 111 ■ Buporincunibent tide-stream, and thus coniiiied it scoops out 
A much deleter bod than it does in other circumstances wdioro such a 
pressure does not exist. 

^Du Hslde ; Staunton’s British Embassy to China ; Barrow, Travels 
hi China; Kllis, Joariio/ »/ iiurd Amherst's Embassy to China ; Abel, 
Xarrutivc of a Journey in China ; Klaproth ; Kitter.) 
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YAll.MOU I'H, or GUKAT YAllMOlITH, Norfolk, a market, town, 
He.'i port, and tlie seat of a l\>i«r-Law Union, in tlio parisli of Great 
VAniionth, i.s t-itnated near the eoidlneiici* of the riv*TH Ynre, VVsveney, 
and iSure, in .0i2" 35' N. hit., 1" 4,‘»' 1*1 long., di.^tant 23 miles K. by S. 
from Norwich, 124 miles N.K. from Ijondnii by road, and 13G mill's 
bv tlie, Kastaji'ii Ciiuntio.M .and N«>i*folk railways, 'riio population of 
the borough in lSf>I win The horongli is governed by 12 

ttlderiiieii and 3G ciiuiici11ori=, one of whom is iiinyor ; and returns two 
nicinhers to the Imperial I’nrli.'iineiii. Tiie living of St. Nicholas is 
a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and diocese of Norwd'ih. 
Great Yarmouth Poor-Law Union cuiiiprises the parish of Gr«'at 
Y arinouth, with an area of 151U acres, and a population in 1S51 of 
2t),SS0. 

Great Y'armouth i.s sitmated chinfly on the left bank of the Yare, 
but it extends mIho along the left bank of the lltirc. Over the Bure 
is a suapensiou- bridge. The rivers Y’aro and Waveney unite their 
waters about four miles Houth-west from Yarmouth, forming an 
ujHtuary called Bray don Water ; and tlie stream i<saiiiiig from the east 
cud of thin lake, lasing joined by the river Bure, ri‘tiiiii8 in its iKissnge 
to t he 8'*a the name of th« Yiirc. The hamlet of South Town, Horiit?- 
tirac.s called Littlo Y Arinouth, on the right bank of the Yare, may be 
Considered as a part of Yarmoutli. The town extends b''yuiid the 
limits of the old wall.*>, to the north towards Caistor, ami to the south 
towards Nelsoii’s iiionumerit, aiifl east of the walla, between the old 
toivii and the sea. The village of Gorlestoii, to the south, near the 
month of the river, is now coiinect«;il vrith South Town. 

The town of Yarmouth, within the hoiiiidary of the ohl wmIIh, con- 
siKts of four pniici|)al linos of streets, nearly paralled with the river, 
and of about 150 narrow lanes, called rows, which form the com- 
uimiicatioiis between the streets. 'J’he i*ows arc ext remedy narrow, 
tuost of them being not more than from live to eight feet wid**, 
and impassable for oixiinary wherl-carringi'A ; the greater part ^ of the 
tiaffie of the town is therefore carried on in ‘ Yarmouth carts,’ which 
•»*fi peculiarly coustruoted, with low wheels, and adapted to the width 
of the rows ; they are drawn by one horse, and look like sledges, but 
are Wfll suilod for convoying heavy goods. Some of the row’s have 
hiffu enlarged, partiiuihii 1y one m*ar the middle of the town, to which 
the name of Jlegeut-strccL has laseu given. The principal streets 
wide, and the liousos are mostly well built, but Uie most substantial 
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and handsome houses are situated along the quays. The provliloii- 
muket IS spacious. Near it is the fish-market. The onrn-exehange 
is ill Regi'Ut-streeh Many visitors i*es'irt to Yannomh as a bathing- 
place, for which purpose it is the best on the coast of Norfolk. The 
town within the walls is well paved and liribtcd with gas. The harimur 
is in the river Yore. There are two quays. South Quay and North 
Quay. South Quay is the larger ; it is about a mile and a quarter 
long, well constructed, and improved by Sir J. Rennie. Thm is a 
bar at the entrance of the river : but vessels drawing 12 feet water, 
or about 200 tuns burden, can pass it at high water, and sail up to 
the town. The quay is in some parts 150 yards wide, and there is a 
beautiful promenade planted with trees along the centre. Opposite 
the suuthcrn iiart of Yarmouth a jetty, aufiported on piles, extends 
about 450 fer.t into the sea; it is 24 feet wide, and in fine weather 
affords a pleas int promenade. 

The guildhall is a building of considerable extent, with a spacious 
assombly-rocin. The town-hall, a handsome building, with a portico 
supported by Tuscan ooliimiis, stands on the quay. There are a largo 
custom-house, a jail, a house of correction, the Royal hospital, tho 
Kisliermau’a hospital, a commercial club-house, a iheatro, a liall- and 
concort-room, and two bath bouses. The oldest church is that of St. 
Nicholas ; it is a haudsomo cruciform biiildinu:, of pointed aruhiteoturo, 
with turrets at tho west end, and a tower and spire, 16H fret high, In 
the centre. It was founded in the beginning of the 12th century. 
St. George's church was built in 1715, and St. Peter's in 1833. At 
Gorl atou is an ancient church, and there is a small oliuroh in South 
Town, called St. Mary's chiircli. The Wesleyan, Primitive and Now 
('onnexion Methoilists, Baptists, Indupeiideuts, Unitarians, Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Coutileaa of Hiiutingdoii's Connexion have 
places of worship. There is al.'^o a Mariiiora* church. There are in 
Yarmouth a Proprietary Grammar school, British schools. Endowed 
Hospital schouls, Church Charity sehools, a Factory evening school 
for girls, and Infant achools ; a public library, a savings hank, and 
70 idmshoiiRos. On the beach, about half a mile from the town 
towards tho mouth of the river, is thii Nelson column, which wa's 
erected in 1817 : it is a fiuteil pillar 140 feet hii:li, Hiirmonnted by n 
statue of Britannia. Not far from the ut»liiniii are barracks, a’hicli 
wt're built at an expense of 120,000/. Tho huih ling was used as an 
hospital after tho buttle of Waterloo: it is now occupied ns a govern- 
ment Asylnni fur officers of tho army and navy aillie.ted with lunacy. 

Tho chief business of Yarnioutli is in the lishiiicr, oiiriii,', and 
exporting cif herrinis. Tho Varniouth bloater is a woil known artioh* 
of coniiuercc. Railway coinTnuiiicatimi ivitli London is of consider- 
able importance to tho herring fish« ry, the ])rodiice of the deep-seu 
fishing being forwarded to the metropolis daily i>y rail v\ ay. There are 
intiuufacturos of crape ami silk goods. Sliip-huilditig. rope- an I sail- 
niaking, and other trades depeiiduut on shipping, are carried on. 
Salt-works, corii-tjiLlls, soap-works, breweries, malt hoiiKes. tanneries, 
and iron-foundries afford conj'iih r:ihlc cniphiyineiit. Yarmo<ith is tho 
chief port for the exports and imporis of Norfolk, Siifiblk, ami part 
of l^sst x. It has also an extensive iiihiud trado by the rivers Yare, 
Wavi'uey, and Bure, 'flio Yare is navigable to Norwich, the Waveney 
to Bungay, and the Bure to Aylsham. tkials are largely imported, 
also timber, salt, wines, and colonial produce; barley is the priiioifi.il 
article of export : ot.her grains mid jma-i are also Hiijp|ied in largo 
<|iiiiiitilies. The inarket-layH are Woiiiiesday ami Saturday; tiio ohief 
sales of corn ar- on Saturday. Faii-saro hehl on the Fridny and Satur- 
day in Baiter wei-k, uml on Monday and Tuesday at Shrovetide, A 
county court is held in the town. 

Tho luunher of vessels re-i^toro l us belonging to tho port of Yar- 
mouth on December iJl^t 1S54 w.is Sailing vesiels under f>0 tons 
331, tonmv^e 9401 ; above 50 tmis 204, tonnage 30,082: steam -vessels 
under 50 tons 4, tonnage 71 ; above 50 tons 2, tontiage 197. The 
number and immage of vessels euten^d and cleared at. the port during 
1854 were:— Inwards, sailiug-ve.iHels 1927, toriiiage 158,915; steam- 
vessels 203, toiimigo 27,313 : outwards, sailing-vosstls 774, tonnage 
48,617; steam-vessels 203, tonnage 27,313. 

j iii tii Pttday Book it appears that Yarmouth was a royal 
domesue, to which bclougod 70 burgesHos. Henry III. granted a 
charter, with p* pmiisiou to fortify tin3 town witli a wall and iiioal.. 
The wall had 10 gates, aiul was streiigtiioued with 16 towers. In 
Ket’s, or the ‘ Norfolk,’ rehellioii, in the reign of Edward VI., Ynr- 
mouth was attacked by tho insurgents, who were repulsed by tim 
townsmen. In 1588, on tho alarm of the Spanish Arm ida, a furtrein 
with four towers, whtsnce beacons might be disidayed, w’as erected in 
tho mitldle of tins town. As the navigatio'j off tne cnast is dangerous, 
floating lights are kejit in Yarmouth Road A regatU is held annually 
at Y'lirmouth. The Item's are u.-ed by the iiihabitants for cricket and 
otlitT iimuBoments; annual racing meetings arc held on them. Du 
the beach are tho Boulh Star. North Star, and Town batteries. There 
is A station of the coast-guard at Y'armouth. 

YARMOUTH. | Wiout, Iblf or ; N ova Scotia.] 

YAROSLAV, or JARDSLA W, an extensive goveniment of European 
ituatod u, tween flC * 4*^ and 59“ N. lat. 37" 45' and 41“ 20' 
E loiie It ia bounded N. by Novogorod and Vologda, K by Koe- 
troina, S. by Vluditnir, and W. by Txver. 'ri»c area in 13,905 aquare 

mile.. The population in 184(5 was 1,008,1 00. , v i. 

The country i. a pretty high table-land, tlw level luriaoe of which 
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is diversified odIj by some ridges of low hills and the high banks of 
the rivers. The soil is a mixture of safid and gray clay, and there 
are extensive morasses, and some small tracts which are wholly 
incapable of oultivation. The hills and the banks of the rivers 
consist of strata of olay, marl, and limestone. Of the 19 rivers, the 
principal is the VolgSi, which enters the government from Twer, runs 
at fijrst to the north to Mologa, where it is joined by the river of the 
same name, then turns to the south-east^ to the city of Yaroslav, 
where it makes a small bend towards the north, and flows Muit- 
ward to Kostroma. At Rybinsk, between Mologa and Yaroslav, it is 
joined by the Soheksna. All the rivers of the government flow into 
the Volga. The Molog^a and the Scheksna are by far the most con- 
siderable. The lakes are 38 in number: the laigest is that of 
Nero, near Kostow, which covers an area of 23 square miles. The 
climate is rather severe ; the winter, spring, and autumn are long ; 
the summer is short. The purity of the air is very favourable to vege- 
tation and to the health of the inhabitants. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. The soil is 
only moderately fertile, and the com produced is far from sufficient 
for the consumption of the inhabitants. The chief com crops are 
rye, barl^, wheat, buckwheat, and oats. Peas are grown in large quan- 
tities ; flax and hemp only for domestic use. Horticulture is well under- 
stood. Apples and cherries thrive in the southera circles. The 
forests chiefly consist of birch, alder, aspen, and underwood; but 
timber for building is scarce, there being hardly any oaks, and very 
few pines and firs. The beasts of prey are bears, wolves, lynxes, and 
foxes; the fur-bearing animals are squirrels, martens, badgers, and 
weasels ; hares are pretty numerous. Tlie fisheries in the rivers are 
very prcnluctive. Very little attention is paid to the breeding of 
cattle. 

Spinning and weaving, both of flax and wool, are universally 
practised ; in the country, gloves; shoes, and cloaks for the peasantry, 
caps, stockings, harness, and agricultural implements, arc manufactured 
for home use. Tho manufactures, properly so called, are confined to 
the towns, and consist of leather, linen, cotton, silk, tobacco, paper, 
soap, and candles. The principal articles of export are Russia leatlier. 
sail-cloth, duck, linen, cordage, some linseed and linseed-oil, salt meat 
in large quantities, and horsehair ; the imports are corn, brandy, salt, 
iron, and all kinds of colonial produce, drugs, and mauufsustures. 

The inhabitants are almost nil Russians. They are of the Greek 
Church, under the Archbishop of Yaroslav and Rostow, whose 
diocese contains 833 parishes. 

Yarodav, the capital of the government, is situated near to the 
eastern frontier, at the junction of the Volga with the Kotorosla, the 
outlet of Lake Nero. Tho town is surninudcd with palisades and 
defended by a citadel, which is in the angle formed by the two rivers, 
and is surrounded by a rampart. The city stands on an elevatetl 
plateau, and its many stone houses, its 44 churches and three monas- 
teries, give it a striking appearance. It is however ill built, with 
generally narrow streets ; the principal street by which the town is 
entered on coming from St. Petersburg is broad, and consists of hand- 
some stone houses. Yaroslav has a theological seminary, a gymnasium, 
a district school, and a school for the higher branches of learning, 
called the Demidoff Lyceum, from its founder, I’rince Paul Demidoff, 
who in 1803 endowed it with a capital of 300,000 silver rubles and 
8600 peasants. The lyceum bos a very good library. Tho linen and 
Russian leather of Yaroslav are highly esteemed. Its trado is very 
consideiuble, and the merchants have a very large bazaar. The 
population is 28,500. 

JtoatoWf situated on Lake Nero, is one of the most ancient towns in 
Russia. It is six miles in circuit, has several times suffered by war 
and fire, and now consists of the city and an extensive suburb. The 
city is surrounded by a rampart and a moat. The site is low and 
surrounded by marshes. The Archbishop of Yaroslav resides here, 
where he has his principal cathedral, an ancient richly-adorned edifice, 
and a vast palace with a seminary. There arc 24 churches and 3 
convents in the city. Besides the bazaar, the city contains 200 shops 
and above 1000 houses, with 6500 inhabitants. The great fair of 
Kostow, which begins at the end of February and coutinm^s for a 
month, is attended by at least 40,000 Russians, ArmeuianH, Greeks, 
and Tartars, who bring goods to the value of 14,000,000 rubles. 

Uglitsch, on the right bank of the Volga, is likewise an ancient town. 
Before it was burnt by tho Lithuanians in 1607, it contained, it is said, 
150 churches^ 12 convents, and 30,000 houses. At present it has two 
convents, 23 churches, and a fortress built of wood. The streets 
are narrow and crooked. There are 7000 inhabitants, who have a 
considerable trade and some manufactures. 

Jiybinikf at the confluence of the liybinka with the Volga, 50 miles 
N.W. from Yaroslav, is an important commercial town, though the 
population hardly amounts to 4000. Goods are here transferred from 
the largo vessels that ply on the Volga to smaller craft, which convey 
tl^em to St Petersburg and other Baltic ports. As many as 20.000 
mrges arrivo annually with goods to the amount of 250,000,000 rubles. 
Rybinsk has a fine exchange, several churches, on arsenal, a theatre, 
lai^e bazaars and corn-stores, a house of correction, and several 
Bchoola Beer, spirits, salt, oil, soap, candles, and earthenware are 
among the manufactures. Com is the chief article of commeroe. 
Two large gnnual faiiv are hold. 


TARRA YARRA, RIVER. [Aubtralia ; Viotobia.] 

TARRIBA. jrSooDAN.] 

YARROW. raXLKIRKBHIBE.] 

YAXLEY. [Hurtinqoonsuibx.] 

YECLA. [Murcia.) 

YELDHAM. [Essex.] 

TELL. [Shetland.] 

YELLOWSTONE. RIVER. [Missibsippi, River.] 

YEMEN. [Arabia.] 

YENESEl, RIVER. [Altai Mountains ; Siberia.] 

YENIKALE. [Azof, Sea of; Crimea.] 

YENISEISK. rSiBEiUA.] 

YENOLAYEWSK. [Astrakhan.] 

YRO, RIVER. [Somersetshire.] 

YEOVIL, Somersetshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Stone, is situated near the left bank of the 
river Yeo, in 5ff* 56' N. lat„ 2” 37' W. long., diBtant.36 miles S.S.W. 
from Bath, and 123 miles S.W. bv W. from London. The population 
of the town in 1851 was 5985. The town is governed by a portreeve. 
The management of tho paving, lighting, watching, &o., is under a 
body of commissioners. The living is a vicarage in tbe archdeaconry 
of Wells, and diocese of Bath and Wells. Yeovil Poor-Law Union 
contains 35 parishes and townships, with an area of 51,271 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 28,446. 

Yeovil was probably a Roman station, as Roman coins and tesselated 
pavements have been found at the place ; the town was called Qovelo 
by the Saxons, and Ivle and Givele in Domesday Book, which uatnoB 
may be identified with that of tho river Yeo or Ivol. Tho streets are 
lighted with gas and paved. The church is a handsome cruciform 
eclifico, of perpendicular character, 146 feet long and 50 feet wide; the 
length of the transept is 80 feet. The church stands in a laive 
churchyard surrounded with lime-trees. There are also a new church 
called Trinity chiirch; places of worship for Wesleyan Mothudista, 
Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and Unitarians ; a Grammar suho{}l; 
National schools ; .a savings bank ; Wobourne’s almsliouses, for 12 
poor persons; Portreeve's almshouses; and several parochial clinritirR. 
A new town-ball has been recently erected. Yeovil was formerly the 
seat of a woollen manufacture, but the manufacture of leather glovuH 
is now the chief source of employment. The wages paid yearly by 
the manufacturers of Yeovil and its neighbourhood are csti mated at 
about 100,000^., of which about two-thirds ara paid by the Y'eovil 
manufacturers. A cousiderablo number of women and girls are 
employed in sewing the gloves at tlieir homes. The market is held 
on Friday, every alternitte Friday being regarded as the great market. 
Large quantities of corn, butter, cheese, hemp, and flax are sold ; and 
considerable trade is carried on in the sale of cattle. Fairs fur horHc-t 
are held on June 28th aud November 17th. In the vicinity of Veovil 
arc many dairy farms, from which butter iu considerable quautitioK is 
obtained for the London market. A county court is held iu the town. 
YESHIB-IUMAK. [Anatolia.] 

YESO. [Japan.] 

Y ETIJOLM. [ UoxBUUoiisiiinF..] 

YETMINSTEIL [DoKSETsiiiitt:.] 

YONNE, a department of ceiitiul Franco, is bounded N.E. by the 
department of Aubc}, E. by Cdle-cl'Or, S. by the dopartiiient of Niovre, 
W. by that of Loind, aud N.W. by Scine-ct-Marne. It lies betwiM^ii 
47” 20' and 48“ 24' N. hit.. 2'* 55' and 4" 20' E. long. Its great pt 
length is 82 miles ; the greatest breadth is 53 miles. 'Plio area is 2S6S 
square miles; and tho population iu 1851 amounted to 381,133. 

The surface is in many parts undulating ; the highest ground if) 
toward the south-western corner, where the. low hills which se]iarjitc 
the basin of the Loire from that of the Seine cross tbe department 
The country about Avallon is comprehcn<led iu the granitic district 
of Morvau ; the rest of the department is occupied by the oolitic 
fonnations, except tho north-west of tho de]iartn)ent, which is occupied 
by the chalk formutiuus. Iruii-oro is ubtauied ; freestoue, Haiidstune, 
and stone suitable for lithography are quarried ; and guu-llitits, and 
red and yellow ochre, are procured. A mine of lead aud silver was 
formerly worked neiir Avallou. 

Tho department belongs almost entirely to the basin of tho Seine. 
Some parts along tho western bonier are drained by tho l.oing and 
its affluents; the central and eastern parts are drained 4)y the Vonne 
and its tributaries the Cure, the Serein, the Armanyon, the Thulon, 
the Vrin, and the Vannes. The Loing and its feeder the Ouanuo rise iu 
tbe Boutli-wcst part of the department, and have a uorth-we&torn course 
inb • the adjacent department of Loirkt, iti which their junction takrs 
place. The other feeders of the Loiiig have only their sources and the 
upper part of their course iu this department. The Yonne rises iu tho 
department of Nidvre, near ChAteau-Cliinon ; and flows north-north- 
west into the de|>artmeut of Yonne, where it passes Coulangos, Auxerro, 
Joigny (between these towns it receives the Serein aud the Armau^<.'>D, 
both on the right bank) ; and just below Joigny it receives the Tholon 
and Vrin, both on the left bank), St. Julien, Sew (near which it receives 
the Vannes on the right bank, and Villeneuve-la-Guiard. Below Vill^' 
neuve-la-Qiiiard it quits the department and enters Seino-et-Marne, 
through which it flows a short distance west-north-west to Montereau- 
fault- Yonne,* where it unites with the Seine. Its whole course is about 
150 miles. The river is employed for floating timber from near its 
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Bouroe: at Clam^oy the timber ia formed into trains or rafts, and 
floated down to Auzerre. At Auzerre the navi^tion commenoea, and 
extends for about 64 miles, the greater part of it in Uiis department. 
I'be (htTe rises in the department of Nibvre, and flows north -north-west 
into the department of Tonne, and by Vermanton into the river Tonne 
on the right : its whole course is above 60 miles. The Voisin, which 
loins the Cure, and its feeder the Cousin, both rise in the department 
of C6te-d’Or, and flow north-west. The Serein rises in the department 
of C6te-d*Or, and flows north-north-west into the department of Tonne, 
wht're its course bends more towards the west. The Arman^on rises 
in the department of Cdte-d’Or, and flows iiorth-uorth-wcst by Somur 
into the department of Tonne, through which it flows uorth-west by 
Nui*:H, Tonuerro, and ]~)anneinoino ; then westward by {St.-Floreutin 
siixd Bridiion into the Yonno. Its whole course is about 92 miles. 
Jlotli the Arinanyon and its feeders, including tho Arraance (which 
flows into it from the depnrtmtmt of Aube), are used for floating 
timber, and vast quantities of firewood down to Paris. 

The Canal de Bourgogne, which connects the Seine with the llhonc, 
commc'iiccB in the Tonne, and passes up the valley of the Arman^on, 
then up tho valley of the Bi^enne, a feeder of the Arman^on, and, 
rroHsing the hills which separate tho basin of the Seine from that of 
the KbOno, follows the valley of the Ouche till it terminates in the 
Siiuuo at St.-Jean-de-LoBne. The summit-level is at Pouilly in tho 
department of Cdte-d’Or, so that all the part of tho canal which is in 
this department (of Tonne), officially stated at 91,638 metres (about 
67 tuiloH), is on the side of the descent from the summit-level to tho 
Tonne : this descent is of 311 metres (about 1020 foot), and is effected 
by 116 locks. This canal was projected by Henri IV., but was not 
cunimeiiced till 1776; and if finished (of which wo have no certain 
inforiijation) has been completed only within a very few years. The 
department is traversed by the (Jaual de Bourgogne, which connects 
tho navigation of the Seine with that of tho iihonc, commencing in 
tiie Tonne at tho moiith of tho Armanyoii, and terminating in the 
SaOne at Sc.-Jenu-de-Losno [CoTR-D’OnJ ; and by the Nivoriiais Canal, 
which comTiieiices in the Loire at Hecize, in tlie depai‘tment uf Nidvre, 
jiaHHCH up the valley of tho Aron, is carri(‘d by a tunnel under the 
tnoiintoin of Coloucolle, and descends fi*om the summit-level to the 
Yunnii at Anxerru, thus cniiiiectiug the navigation of the Loire with 
that of the Seine. The department is traversed by 6 imperial, 19 
departmental, and a groat number of communal or parish roads; and 
also by the Paris-Lyou railway, which passes Sena, Joigiiy, and 
Toniierre, and sends ofl' a branch from Joigiiy to Auxorre. 

The area of the department conifireheiids in round numbers about 
1,8(10,000 acres, of whidi about 1,160,000 acres arc under the plough. 
More corn is produced than suOio^is for tho consumption of the in ha* 
hitants. Tho produce in wheat is below th«‘- average of the French 
departments; i)ut in other kinds of grain, oiits, rye, maslin, and 
especially in barley, the depairtmoiit far exct?edH the average. Other 
products are — hemp, chestnuts, trulUes, pulse, and fruits. The grass- 
lauds amount to nearly 80,0u0 acrort ; the commons and other open 
pa.'fturcB to 45,000 acres, ilorned cattle, shccf), and horses are kept, 
but in no great luimhers. Wine is the staple produce of the depart- 
The vineyards comprehend above 90,000 acres, yielding about 
li‘, 000,000 gidlous of wine annually, of which two-thirds are exported. 
Tlie wines are known ns ‘ Lower Ihirgniidy wines.' yoiue of them are 
in liigli repute. Tho orchanls aiul gardens o(!cupy nearly 16,0(»0 acres, 
and the woodlands above 300,000 acres. The exjiortatioii of limber 
and firewood, and the inaiiiifacture and ex})ortatioii of cliarcuid, are 
iiiipoi-tant hrantdies of industry. The department has some important 
iron-works and glas.'i-houHes. In tlie manufactures of the department 
are comprised also cuari^e woollens, blankets, serges, casks, leather, 
cuiiHiTve of grapes, tiles, pottery, &c. 

The depoi-tment is divided into five arroudissen touts, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows : — 


ArnmilisHCMiicntH. 

CllUlOllH. 

CuiiiiiiuncB. 

roimlution in 1861. ! 

1. Aiixrrrc • . 

12 

131 

121,.'i3a 1 

2. Avalliin • . 

5 

71 

47,624 j 

o. Juigny . • 

0 

lOS 

89,4-18 

-1. SCIIH • . . 

a 

yo 

6(},856 1 

a. Tonnerre . • 

i * 

82 

46,;i:u 

Total . • 

i 37 

482 

381,133 


1. Of the first arrondisseiiicut, and of tho whole department, the 
chief town is AOXEBBB. Vermantot^f on tho right bank of the Cure, 
has a population of 2616, who carry on a considerable trade in wood 
and wine. Tho loose timber and firewood floated down from tho 
Morvttii Hills are collected at Vermanton, and formed into trains or 
rafts, whioh descend by tho Tonne and tho Seine to Paris. Chohlis^ 
12 miles E. from Auxerre, on the loft bank of the Serein, has a popu- 
^tion of about 2600, who trade iu the excellent white wine produced 
in tho vineyards of the canton : there are seven fairs in the year. At 
^yFlurentin^ an ill-laid out but on tho whole ahand.*<ome town, prettily 
Hitiiated on the Caiial-dc-Bourgogiio, at tho junction of the Ariiian* 
and the Arman^ou, and im the I’aris-Lyon railway, are several tiui- 
yards; trade is oarried ou in com, hemp, firewood, and charcoal 


there ore seven yearly fairs. The town stands on a hill ; the fine lofty 
gothic church, built in 1376, has some stained -glass windows of great 
beauty, and some handsome sculptures. From the four priuoipal 
gate's of the town the four leadieg streeU run to a handsome central 
square, in the middle of which is a public fountain of gothic design. 
The Canal-de-Bourgogne is carried over tho Armanco, near the town, 
by a beautiful aqueduct bridge. The town is ou an ancient site. A 
strong castle which stood on the site now partly occupied by the 
pariah church, is connected with the history of Queen Bruuebaut, 
who took refuge here iu a.o. 697 from the pursuit of her gramdsoii, 
Theodebort II., king of Austrasio. Pepin demolished the fortress as 
soon as he mounted the throne iu 752. Tho Normans were defeated 
near SL-Floreiitin in 888 by Kichard, duke of Bourgogne. The town 
capitulated to the Count of Champagne in 936. Ou Mie banks of tho 
Cure, near tho south-eastern border of this nrroiidissemeut, are tho 
extensive grottoes of Akct. 

^ 2. In the second arroiulissemont the chief town, Avallon^ ou tho 
right bank of tho Cousin, a feeder of the Aire, has a college and 6740 
inhabitants in tho commune. The towu is regularly built, with oleau 
wide streets, and has some handsome public buildings. Coarse woulleu- 
stuffs, woollen-yarn, staves, paper, and casks are tho chief industrial 
products. Vvzrlai/^ an old and ill-built town, anciently fortified, 
stands on a hill not far from the left bank of tho Cure, and is sur- 
rounded by vineyards. The church of Vdzelay, which is classed among 
the historical monuments of France, and has been recently restored, 
consists of two parts : tho first pai*t, into which tho three outer doors 
open, is 80 feet long, and is called tho Catooliumcu's church ; tho 
second part, with which the firat part communicates by three other 
doors, is callod the Qi*cat church, and is 213 feet long. The choir of 
the church is very fine; the lofty roof, 76 feet high, is supported by 
1 0 beautiful columns. The nave and choir are surrounded by aisles. 
The tliree portals of the fumade are adorned with sculptures ; those 
over tho Cimtral door represent the apostles. V(5zelay is rich iu histo- 
rical recollections. At a council hold hero in 1145 the second crusade 
was preached by St. Bernurt), and Louis VII. of France uud many of 
his nobles took the cross. Iu the third crusade, l*hilippe Aiigiiste of 
France, and Kichard Cocur-do-Lion of England, uiiitod their forces at 
Vezelay, to the number of 100,000 warriors. It is now a small place 
with about 1200 iuhabitauts. 

3. In tho third arrondissemeut tho chief town, Joigny^ stands ou the 
Paris-Lyou railway, and is built ou the slope of a hill above the right 
bank of the Tonne, over which there is a handsome stone briiige. 
Along tlie river on eacb side of the bridge extends a broad and ele- 
vated quay, fronting wliich is a handsome cavalry barrack. The town 
is surrounded by an ancient wall, and is entered by six gates ; tho 
streets are very stee)), narrow, and winding, and are lined for tho 
most part witli wretclicd houses, among which arc mingled a few 
of better couslruction. In the upper ]>art of tho town is a line 
chateau, tho windows and terraces of which command ai beautiful 
prospect. Near it is thes church, the tine vaulted roof of wtiicb, 
although mutilated, is worthy of notice. The towu has two hospitals, 
a collfgo, a tbeiitre, and 6066 iiihabitniits, who trade in oak-bark, wood, 
charcoal, casks, hoo})S, wine, brandy, and vinegar ; there are brniidy- 
dlstilleries, tiin-yards, and tile-yards; whiting is made. St.-JuUen, a 
small ]ilace on tiie left bank of tlit^ Yoiiue, lU miles by railway from 
Joiguy, gives name to a favourite Freiicli wine. Viliencuvc-lc-Jiuy, or 
V Ulenmvv-aiir- Yonne, on the right bank t>f the Yuiine (over which 
there is an old stone bridge), is the first railway station between Sens 
and Joigiiy : population’ about 1600. Tho principal street of tho 
town is straight and haiidsomr, with a gate and an avenue of ti-ees at 
each end ; tho church is near the centre of the main sti'oi-t, and has an 
elegant front, with a handsome door on each side. Coarse woollen- 
cloth and leather, and couservis of grapes are the chief imlustrial pro- 
ducts ; trade is carried on in wine, wood, and charcoal, Jiricnon, or 
BrietLvn’U Archcvvqm^ ia a well laid out, well built, liandHOUic towu, 
situated on the Uunal-de-Bourgognc, and tho riglit bunk of tho Arinaii- 
^!ou : population, 2660. The mauii fact urea are woollen-yarn, coarse 
wooUeii-cIoths, and leather. There is also considerable trade in fire- 
wood (which is fii>at.ed down to Paris), charcoal, com, aud liueii. Sl.- 
Fargeau, prettily situated on the Loing, is an ancient towu witli about 
2400 inhabitants, who maniifucturo leather, iron, gloss, and oarthoii- 
wure ; they also trade in firewood to Paris. The territoiy and castle 
of 81. Fargeau passed by purchase fretm the house uf Montferrat to 
Jacque Ccour, on whose spoliation it was sold by Charles VII. te 
Antoine do Chabannes. They came by marriage into tho house of 
Anjou, and afterwards into that of tho Ti<Jurbons. Ma<]enjoiselle de 
Moutponsier, who built the beautiful chateau still standing, left the 
estates to her husband, the Duke of Lanzuii, who sold them soon after 
her death to an ancestor of the present possessor, tho Mai-quia de 
Boisgelin. 

4, In tho fourth arrondissemout tho chief town is Sbns. 

Yonne, a station on the railway to Paris, 7 miles from Sens, is ou the 
left bank of the Yonne, over which* there is a handsome bridge. The 
population, which uumiiers about 2000, manufactures tiles, leather, 
and coarse woollen-cloth, aud curries on tnule in the wine of tho 
district, corn, and cattle. ViUene»ivC'la-Oai/ard, in the north-west of 
the denai'tinent <m tho left bank of tho Yonne, 14 miles by railway from 
8 oub, on tlie road to Moutorcau uud Paris, has a population of about 
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2000. Villenewoe-V Archefotque^ situated in a fertilo ]>lain, 14 miles 
fk'om Sens, on tijo Vanne, Ims fcmr yearly fairs ; a ounsMerable trade 
in wool, hemp, and woollen stuffs ; inaiiufactoriea of coai se woollen 
oloth, tan-yards, and tan- and fulling mills. 

5. Ill the fifth arrondissement the chief town is Tonnerve, which is 
a station on the Paris-Lyon railway, and is built on the s]o{ie of a 
hill on the left bank of the Armanyon, over which there is a stone 
bridge : population, 4510. The Cnnal de Bourgogiio posses near the 
town, which is well laid out and well built with houses of stone. The 
parish church of St.-Piorre and the magnificent hospital, founded and 
endowed by Marguerite do lloiirgogno, sister in-law of St. l^uis, are 
built on a rock ahovi' the town, aii>l am remarkable structures. The 
church of the hospital is of largt* dimensions and remarkable for the 
hold architecture of its vaulted roof, which is nut supported by pillars. 
The town 1 i:ib a college, a theatre, a fine public walk, saw-mills, tan- 
yards, cnrriiU'H* -shops, and com-inills ; ])aper-hangiugB and agricultural 
impleiuents are inaiiufactured ; and trade is carried on in corn, wine, 
wood, an<l earthenware. There are seven yearly fairs. At I'anlay^ the 
first station on the railway from 'J'omiorre, some trade is carried 
on ill iron goods and other arlioles, and there are three yearly fairs. 
AnciHe-FraiiC, whiidi is U miles farther along Iho sauio railway, has 
considerable iron-works, a glass house, a pottery, and a saw-mill. 
Noyert, in the valley of the Semin, which is inclus^ by hills covcrcM) 
with vineyards, has an hospital, and about 1800 inhabitants, who 
miiuiifacture serge, coar.se linen, strijicd linens, cottons, and woollcii»(, 
hoi'secloths, hosiery, bleaclied wax, wax and tallow caudles, leather, 
and combs ; and tr.-ide in c<irii, wine, and wool. The ttiwn which was 
taken h^* Edwiinl III. in 1350. and suflerod much iii the religious wars 
of the Kith c**iitury, is surrounded by walln flanked with well-built 
towers of cut-stuno. 

The department forms iho archiepiscopal diocese of Seiis-et- 
Aiixerra The department is in the jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Court and within the limits of the University-Academy of Dijon, and 
is incluiled in the Ist Military Dividoii, the head quarters of which 
are at Paris. It returns 3 nieuibors to the Legislative (*hamber of 
the French empire. 

(Mahe Brim ; Ahiys-io d») Villiers ; DifiUonnaire de la France ; D*An- 
ville, Statistiqae dc la Franc**. ; Official Papers.) 

YOlJXASKA. [Aleutian Islanhs.] 

YOUIC, the capital of Vorkshiro, an archiepiscop.al city, a mntiicipal 
and parliamentiiry borough, and the se.it of a i*our-Law IJiiiou, is 
situated ou the banks of iho river Ouso, or Ure, which flows through 
the midst of it, in 53" 37' X. hit., 1^4^ \V. lung., distant 109 iuilc.s X. 
by W. from Loudon by road, and 101 miles by the (>reat Xorthoru 
railway- The iiopnlatioii of the mmiii-ipal borough in 1851 >va8 36,303; 
that of the parliamentary borough was 40,350. Thu borough is governed 
by 12 aldermen and 36 councillors, of whom one is lord mayor; and 
returns two members to the Imperial Purlianient. The livings are in 
the archileacoury and diocese of York. York Fcuir-Law Union con- 
tains S*J parishes and towusliips, with iiu area of 80,519 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 53,032. 

York was origiually a town of the Brigantes, a people of Ctdtic 
origin, describc<l by Tacitus as the inri.st iiuiiicrous of the British tribe «. 
It was converted into a Unman station during the second campaign of 
Agrioola in Britain, about A.D. 70. By the Uotiiaus it was c;alled 
£biira'!iirn, or Khorai/um. It appears to have very soon become the 
principal Komau station of the north, and even of the whole province 
of Britain. It was the head-quarters of the sixth le.!ion from the time 
of its arrival iu Britain in the reign of Hadrian, till the departure of 
the Koiimns from the island. The uiutii legiou, which came over with 
the etnporor Cisiutiiu.s, had previously been stationed here, and of 
course coutiiined hero after its iEicor]1t)ratioD with the sixth. From 
the time of Septimiiis iScveriis, if not earlier, it wa.s the residence of 
tlie emperors when they visited the province, and, in their absence, of 
the imperial legate.?. 

One of the angle towers, and a portion of the wall of Eboracum 
attached to it, are to this day remaining in an extraordinary state of 
proservatiou. Kxc:ivatioii.s made at various timcH, and in different 
parU of the city, have di><coverod many remains of the fortilicatious of 
Eboraouiii, on three of its sides. It is infi^rred that this important 
station was of a rectangular form, occupying a space of about 650 
yards by about 550 yards, inclosed by a wall and a rampart mound i 
on the inner side of the wall, and a fosso without ; with four angle j 
towers^ and a series of minor towers, or turrets, and having four gates 
or principal entrances, from which proc 'cdod military roads to the ; 
neighbouring stations inentioiicd iu the Mbitierary* of Autoiiiuu'*. 
IndicntionH of extensive suburbs, especially on tlic soiith-wcsst aud 
north-west, exist in the numorous and iiit.cruMt.ing remaius of fuiiHreal 
ZDouuraimis, cofiius, urus, tombs, baths, templns, jind vilhu, which from 
time to time, and especially in late year.?, have bn- n brunght to light. 

For more than a century after the departure of the Itoiiians we nave 
no authentic account of the state of Ifork. Though it lost tho pre- 
eminence it had so long maintained as the different Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms rose and flourished, yet it was unquestionably the chief city 
of the north, and an important bulwark against the incursions of the 
Piets, from which there is reason to believe that it suffered greatly. 
AVhen the kingdom of Northumbria was constituted, York became 
the capital. 


Tho historioid notices of York from the foundation of the kingilom 
of Northumbria to iho Norman Conquest are suffioieut to show that 
it continued to be a place of considerable iinportaiice. It was tho 
principal royal ri'sidonce. Here, * under the lofty walls of York/ says 
Alenin, El win, king of Northumbria, and fifth Bi^twalda, was baptut>d 
by I’auliiius ; and hero he erected tho first metropolitan churoh. Tho 
first Danish invader found it necessary to employ a considerable forco 
iu order to make himself master of this bulwark of the north. Edgar 
the first Bol^ monarch of England, h*dd, in the year 066, the Witeu* 
agemot in this city. Si ward the Dane, who was earl of Northumb-. r- 
laud iu the reign of Edward the Coufessor, built a church at A'ork 
dedicated to the royal Danish saint Olaf, or Olave, preparatory to hi^ 
intended foundation of a monastory, aud, dying at York, was buried 
ill tliat church. 

Very few Saxon or Danish relics have been discovered at York. An 
interesting portion of the Saxon 011111*011 erected by Pauliims, or bv 
Albert, ha.s beiui brought to light boue:ith the choir of the proseith 
cathedral ; and fragments of crosses, or cummotnorative pillars, anil 
some coffins, both of stone and wood, belonging to the Saxon periud, 
have occasioiiiilly been found. The dean ami ohaj>ter are iu poKHe.s»«iou 
of a largo and beautifully carved ivory horn, a Danish relic, prosentcil 
to the cliurch by U]{>hus, a DiiiiisU chief and friend of Canute, wlicu 
he endowed it with all bis lands. 

Although AVilliam was prowued in Loudon by Aldrod, aixihbisliop 
of York, tho cinitna of the Conqueror wens for a long while stremioiiHly 
resisted in the north. Aa soon as the affairs iu the south would (leriuit, 
William took ]>ossuasiou of York, built or i*epaired two castles in ii, 
and strongly garrisoned them with Noriuuu soldiers. NotwibliBtandLi); 
tliis, Ed-.'iir Atbeliiig appeared at York, and was aokiiowled.;LMi kin^. 
Tho ciiizena, su]>portod by a powerful body of English and Scoteii. 
and a coiisideraiilo number of Daui-^h auxiliaries, besieged the caalK^ij, 
entered them, aud put the garrisons to tho sword. During the 
a great part of the city was destroy id by fire. York souu felt the 
destructive vengeance of the Conqueror, who reduced the whole couiitr}' 
of Northumbria to a vast wilderness, lu the rtdt^n of Stephen, DavM, 
king of Scotland, formed the design of seizing York, aud for this jmr- 
pose appeared before it with a powerful army. But this desigu wa^ 
fru^triitcd by tlie great battle of the Standard, in the year 1 138. ili> 
grandson, Malcolm IV., was summoned to York by Henry IL, wherv? 
he did hoiniige to the English king for Lothian ; aud acconling to 
Knyghton, iu 1171 William, the sucoesAor of Malcolm, diil houjugc at 
York to Henry for * broad Scotland;’ and iu token of subtiiiHsidu, 
ollerod and deiKisited ujion the altar of St. Peter, iu the cathedral 
church, his brea.itplate, spear, aud siuldle. Thu reign of Uiohard was 
ushered in by a general mas-mcre of thu Jews. It began in Loiuloii, 
a[>[)arcntly by acoidout, but was souu followed in other places, auil 
csftccially iu A^ork, whire, it has been computed, not less than lOOO ur 
1500 of this unhappy race periaheiL lu the lust year of King John 
tho ijortheru bnrous Liid sicgi.' to A^ork, but retired ou reueiviug from 
the citizens 1000 marks, lu the yrar 1*230 Henry ILL kept liix 
Chri.stmu'-' maguilicoutly at A’'oi*k, with Alexander il. of Scobl.-iiid, tin*- 
cardinal legate, and a large uoncuiir.se of nobility. Henry Hi. v\irh 
great magiiificoiice ub.’*ervud the festival of Christmas iu 1251, when 
he gave his daughter AlargaiMt in marriage lo Alexander HI. iu thf 
presence of .all the peers of the realm, and a great assembly of the 
nobility of Scotland aud of France, lu the your 1298 a parliaiiji iit 
was Biirniuoued to meet at A*'ork, and iu the following spring the wtiole 
English army was mustered there, preparatory to their march iu:o 
Scotland. Tiie Courts of King's Bench ami l^xcheqiier were ou tins 
occasion removeil to A'ork, where tliey appL-ar to h.ive remained sev u 
years. Kilward 11. itiudj A^urk his head-qiiajter.s. In 1327 El ward III. 
kept his Chri.stinas at A'ork, and on tho 21th of January was marric l 
iu the eathe lrui church to Philippa of iiaiiiault. Tnree mouths ai'-t t* 
he had dofeatLil the French ou tho plains of Crecy, his queen 
the field with forced she had collceted together at York against 1 he 
Scotch, who had iuvadeel Eugbiud under the conduct of David Bruce. 
At the battle of Nevill’s Cro.-ss the Scutch king was tak ‘U prisoner, imd 
was afterwards brought to A^ork, whoueehe was conveyed to the Tov.-tsr 
of Loudon. 

Uichard 11. held a parliament at A’^ork, and removed thither fm a 
few mouths tho courts of Chaiicei-y and King’s Beucli. The c: y, 
having received from him several immunities and privileges, gratofu >y 
adhered to him iu his adversity, and consequently suffered sever, ly 
from tho vengoaneo of his successor, Henry IV. Tho neighboiirluj >.l 
of York w;i.s the scene of soriio of tho sanguinary couflicU in the V c* 
of the Itoses, aud the lofty gates of the city exhibited the barbaro w 
spectacle of the heatls of Lauoasterians and Yorkists alteruateiy. 
Kichard 111., whibi duke of Gloucester, resided much at his favomito 
castle of iMiddleliain, and soon after his coronation at WostniLiiBiei^ 
visited the city with his queen. Henry VH, came twice to York l'*i' 
the purpo.se of suppressing iti8uri*eolions iu the north. 

The dissolution of the iiiouasturies by Henry VIIL oooasioiio'i 
many insurrections in the north ; the most formidable of which was 
that styled ‘ the Pilgrimage of Grace.* The iimurgente made tlie‘ij' 
seivoM iiiasters of York, and ootujiclieil the archbishop to take the ontU 
and join their party. TJio first vi»it of Charles 1. to York wiw 0 “ 
his peaceable progress to Scotland in 1033 ; his second, six years 
wax^i ou his hostile expedition against tho Bcotoh. The year 10i« 
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opeoiid with thu oivil war, and in March the king fixed hia head- 
quarters at York, where he was joined by many of the Yorkshire 
gentry, and several of the peers from London. After a stay of five 
uionthshe removed to Nottingham. In the beginning of the next 
year the queen, having landed at Bridlington, proceeded to York, and 
continued there some time * with great advantage to the king's cause.* 
In the month of April, 1644, Sir Thomas Fairfax, commanding the 
parliamentary toroBB, joined by the Scotch, invested Turk, which had 
been strongly fortified and held out for the king. Several batteries 
wi^re erected against the city ; the suburbs, then very oxt'^uaive, were 
Bet on fire ; one of the gates was nearly deinolii^hed, and a tower of 
the abbey of St. Mary, in which the chartulariea of unmy of the 
]ior:herii monasteries had been doponiteri, was blown up, and many 
iiuiii>rtiint records were destroyed. ^ After the battle of Maraion Moor 
the city was compelled to open its gates to the Parliamentarians. 
Many who took part in the rebellion of 1745 were tried and executed 
at York ; and the noble gates were again defiled by a spectacle woHUy 
only of au age of the grossest barbarism. 

Among the intert*sting relics of Kboracum, or of York, under the 
jtoinaiiH, are remains or memorials of Uoinan temples. About the end 
(»t‘ tile 6tli century, Ethel bert, the Saxon king of Kent, was converted 
to the Ciiristiiin faith by the preaching of the m<iuk Augustine. 
Ivlwin. the fifth Saxon king of Northumbria, and a native, it is said, 
of V^ork, had married Ethclbiirga, the daughter of Ethel liert, and, 
through tier influeiiee ami the zeal of Paiilinus, a companion of 
Augustine, liecume a convert, and with Coiffi, tho heathen priest, and 
li considerable number of the nobles of his kiDtfdom, was hatitized by 
I’auliniis on Easter-day, in the year 0*27, at York, in the church of 
St. IVter, which, says fii-de, he had hastily constructed* of wood while 
lie was a catechumen, and preparing to receive baptism. Soon after- 
wards, by the advice and with the aid of Paiiliims, to whom lie had 
giveu Vork as his episcopal see, tlie king made preparations for build- 
ing a larger and a nobler church, in the midst of which the oratory 
tliat he had previously CGustriictod, and in which ho had been baptized, 
iijiglit lie inclosed. He laid the foundation and began to raise the 
t'diticu ; but before the walls were completed ho w.os slain. The work 
was finislied by his successor Oswald ; but when he also had fallen, 
and i*Hulinua (who during the life of Edwin had received the palliutii 
IVoin Uomc, and bi.'eti elevated to the rank of archbishop of York) 
hail been compelled to retire with Ethel burga into Kent, the church 
was wholly neglected, and fell into ruins. In i he episco)>atc of tho 
oclchratod Albert, who was elected to the see of Vork in the year 767, | 
it new (dniruh was begun, finished, and dedicated ; this edifice appears 
to have been one of the most luagnifKseiit of th- Anglo-Saxon churches. 
A Kiiiall but very interesting portion of this ehurch, comprising a part 
of the earlier church built by Edwin, w*as brought to light during tin* 
excavation of the present choir, after the calamitous fire in February, 
lb2y. 

Archbishop Thomas, who was appointed to the see by AVilliaiii the 
Conqueror iu tho year 1070, rebuilt the church, w'hich had b.*eii in | 
great part destroyed by fire. From remains of the crypt, discovered 
III the 1*1 cent excavation and preserved beneath tlie floor of the prcsiuit 
chuir, a good idea tuny be formed of the grandeur and beauty by 
which the entire edifice must have been distinguished. Arclibisliojis 
Jlogcr, Grey, and Thoresby, with other dignitaries, at various periods 
vopaiivd, alti-red, and added to the buildings of the cathedral. 

Vork Minster, although wanting the uniformity of a buihliug cnii- 
strueted from a well-arranged plan, is a magnifieent structure. Its 
Kitiiatioii is low and cuiifuied ; yet its mass, and the grand seale on 
which every jiart is construcled, render it an imposing object from 
whatever point it is viewe,d. The west front is very grand ; the 
iiiiiiieiisity of the structure here appears very striking. The window 
lA all unrivalle<l njiecitnen of the rich tracery that marks the style of 
the middle of the 14th century. The lofty towers arising from the 
w'esicrii aisles are uniform and very graceful ; tliey arc tcrininaied by 
]»iiiijaclea and supported by buttresses, in every part highly enriched. 
Almost I he whole of tliis front is adorned with a ])rofu8ioTj of tracery 
niid sculpture. The south transept is a noble piece of w’orkiiiaii.ship. 
Attached to it is a fine porch. The central t. 'W*er is very fine, but 
appears hardly high enough compared with the tower.** at tho western 
end, which are a few feet loftier ; it has been supposed that it was 
intended to be crowned with a lofty spiiv. The cathe iral consists 
internally of a nave, choir, and Lady chapel, each with its tw*o aisles; 
north and south transepts, with tw*o aisles, and ahiiitern in the centre ; 
and a chapter-room, with a vestibule on the north side. The elevation 
of the north transept presents five tall and very beautiful windows, 
conuiiuuly known as • the five sisters ; * above these are five other 
lancet windows of varied heights. The south transept is neither so 
nsgular nor so finished as the other, though rather richer in the details. 
The nave is remarkably beautiful, and tho aisles are unequalled for 
gnindeur iu this kingdom ; they are us lofty us those at "Westminster, 
Init not BO iiaiTow. The east window is about 7S feet high and SO 
feet wide. It is divided into compartments, each contaitiing tho 
rejiroseiitation of an historical event : in all about 200 subjects iiro 
rspreseuted. The singularly rliiborato and very intorcstiiig screen 
Jjj'ntaiiiB statues of the kings of England from William 1. to Henry VI. 
•fhat of Henry VI. is a modem statue, the original having been 
removed in the reigii of Edward IV. its place was supplied until 


recently by a atotue of ^ James I., which was placed iu ihe vacant niche 
when he vi-ited tho minster. Upon this soreen now stands the organ, 
perhaps the finest iu the kingdom. 

This maguificont cathedral is cruciform, measuring in length from 
base to base of buttresses east and west about 519 feet, and from base 

base of tlie transepts 249 feet. The internal length east and west 
is 483 feet, of the ti'ausepts 222 feet 6 inobes. The intunial height 
of the nave is 03 feet, of the choir 101 feet, of tho central tower 
externally about 198 feet, internally 182 foot 6 inches. The height uf 
tho western towers is about 201 feet to tho top of the piuuacUa, 178 
feet 3 inches to tho top of tho battlement. 

The oliaptcr-house is a unblo room of an octagonal form, the angular 
diameter being 60 feet 6 inches, and the height of the central buss 
from the floor 62 feet 2 inches. Tho roof is unsupported by any 
pillar. It has an elegant window iu each of seven of its sides, the 
eighth having correspoudiug tracery. Under the windows are fifty four 
Stulls ior ihe canons, the btalla being surmounted with rich oiMckcted 
canopies, it has a liontlsome wooden roof, which was brilliantly 
painted and gilt by Willemeut. Tho floor is laid with a tesseluted 
pavexiieut. 

l->uriug tho CoinmonwedtU period the interior of the cathedral 
suffered miirli injury, uiid several of ihe ancient luouiinieDts w»re 
demolished or rnuftlated. There are however still many ancient muuii- 
lueuts of great beauty and iuteresL The most important is that of 
Archbishop Walter Grey, who built the south transept, in whieh it is 
placed. This B]>loiidid relic of the 1 3th century consists of two liers 
of trefoil arches, supported by eight sli udcr colnuius, with capitals of 
luxuriant foliage, sustainiiig a canopy divided into tiight niches, with 
angular |)ediments and elaborate finiiils. Ou a fiat tomb nnuer this 
canopy is a rccuinb -ut eillgy of the archbishop iu his puutilTcuK 

The earlier cathedral.-i were successively destroyed by tire: tho pre- 
sent Minster ha.s twic;c within the last thirty years narrowly escaped 
a sLiiiilar fate. The first time was on February 2iid, 1 829. it was tho 
work of a maniac, Jonathan Martin, who had coucculoii himself in tho 
Minster the preceeding day, Sunda 3 % after prayers. He was soon 
apprehended and tried, but acquitted on the ground of insanity. He 
wa.^ of course sent to a liiiiatic aH 3 ’lum, where he died in October, 
1888. By this fire the whole of tho roof of the clnnr, 222 feet long, 
was destro 3 *ed, with the w*oodw*ork on each shle ; and tlie walls above 
the ai'chc.M of the choir were so much damaged that it w'as found 
necessary to rebuild them ; the organ was burnt, and the alttir screen 
so much injured us to render a new one necessary ; the eominunion 
plate too was melted. No time was lost in repairing the parts 
injured; but the restorations were scarcely completed, ivhcn another 
tiro occurred, hardly less d> structivc in its results. A workninu who 
had been emph^ycil to repair tho clock, with most culpable ncgligciice 
left his candle burning when he quitted his work. This w*as on the 
evening of May 2Utb, 1840, and by nine o'clock tho sou tli- western 
tower, iu wdiicli he iiud been employed, was di-covered to bo in llauics. 
By twelve o'clock the Boiith*w*cstci'n towc.r, with its tine ])eal of bells, 
w;is destroyed, ami the whole of the roof of the nave had fail^ u iu. The 
pi'ogrer-’s of the fiamc.s was on butii occasions checked by the grout 
eciitrul tower. The parts dcsli'oyed Wt re rccoiistiicted uutler the <liri c- 
tiou of Sir Kobert Smirke, at a cost of ubuve 100,000/., and the oppor- 
tunity was taken to remove many irrcgularitiis and incongruities 
whieh in the course of time had to a certain extent been allowed to 
deface the noble edifice. The whole is now undoubtedly iu a fur more 
perfect state than it lias been fur centuries. 

In replacing the various fittings of the Minster a new peiil of 12 
bi‘ilB of large size and fine tune, presented to the Miu.ster by the late 
i)r. Bcckwitli, was substituted for tiic uld peal of 10 bells. A new 
groat bell was also cast for the cathedral by Air. Mcar.^, of London, at 
whose foundry the ]>cul win cast, and jiaid for by fiubKc.**iiitioii. This 
is tho largest bell in the kingdom, wtnghing 11,'. tons, and exceeding 
by ftuir tons Great Tom of Uxlunl, previously the largest. 

'J'he palace of the archbishop was unciciilly on the north side of the 
cathedral. A reii bishop llogi-r is said to have rebuilt it towards the 
cu<l of the 12th century, and a .small portion of his work is still 
i-emaiiiing, as is tli<i chaiiel of the ]uilace, of a later date. This elegant 
building, having been long au unsightly ruin, was repaired in the time 
of Lean Markham, and is now usvd as tho library of the dean and 
chiij’ter. Near it is the new deanery. 

No estublishmcnt of regular monks is known to have existed at 
York prior to tho Norinun conquest. Sliortly before that event 
Biwrard, tho Hanish earl of Northumberland, laid tho foumiatinn of a 
monastery near the wails of York; but t!ie building did not advance 
bt^yond the erection of tfhe church ; and the foundation was lai<l anew, 
and a great part of tho monastery completed, by William Rufus. It 
was dedicated to ‘ Tiio Blessed V irgiu About the cud of the 

13th century the church and a great part of the monastery we.re 
rebuilt ; but several portions of the original s^ucture still remain. 
X)uriug the government of tho third abbot, Gaufridus, in lUl, thirteen 
of the monks, desirous of adopting the Cistercian rule, seceded, and 
founded the abbey of Fountaiiis near Ilipon. William Tlioriitou, tlie 
lust abbot, Burreiiderod to tlie king, November 29lh, 1540, when there 
were iu the monastery fifty monks, including tho abbot, prior, and 
sub-prior, and one novice. The clear annual value was reckoned to 
be 1650/.'o#. 74d. The abbot enjoyed the dignity of the mitre, and was 
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Bummonoci to parliamoDt. In the year 1827 the eite of the greater 
part of the inoiiastio buildings was granted by the croMru to the York- 
tthiro Philosophical Society, then recently cstabliehnd, on which to 
erect a iiiuBeiim and form a botanical garden. On that occasion the 
whole of the ground was carefully excavated, the foundations of the 
monastery traced, and plans and drawings exhibiting the interesting 
results were published by the Society of Autitjuaries in London. The 
monks of the abbey were of the order of St^ Benedict. To the same 
order belonged the priory of the Holy Trinity in Micklegate, a cell to 
St Martin’s in Tonrf’, foiiinUd in the time of the Conqueror. The 
gateway and a jHirt of the church, both of later date, are remaining. 
There was aho a BHticdictiue nunnery at Clenientthorp, just without 
the walls. The Dominican Friars, tiie Franciscans, the Augnstinians, 
and the CarnielitcH. had each a luouAHtciy in York; and the Giibertines 
had a priory. TJiere were 16 hospitals in the city and tho iiiiiuediato 
neighbourhood. 

It lias been cstitnated from the statements in Domesday Book that 
the pojiuhitiou of York at tho Conquest would amount to 10,000. 
Draki! supposes further that tho suburbs contained an equal number 
of fiersous, and tlius reckons the whole population at *20,000. It must 
have been oniisiderablo in the reign of Richard II., since, according to 
the chroniclers of the times, no less than 11,000 inhabitants were 
destroyed in 1890 by pestilence ; but these stateuienlP must be received 
with much caution. In the beginning of the present century, when it 
had lost its importance as the metropolis of the iiorllicm counties, the 
population ainouuteil to no more than 16,000, or less tliau one-hulf 
the present amount. 

’J'he walls of tlic Roman station Eboracum were wholly on the left 
bank of tho Ouse. What changes the walla underwent in the suc< 
cecdirig British, Saxon, tiiid Danish times, cannot be ascertained. In 
the times ol' the Conqueror they inclosed two castles. In tho architect 
tiirc of the walls there is nothing cbaractoriatic of any particular ago ; 
but the archway of the gates appears to belong to the Horiiian period. 
Tlie barbicans, which wore proliably added in tho reign of Edward 111., 
have been removed from three of the gates. The walls, since they 
were extended, have never entirely surrounded the city, there being a 
space, oil the eastern side, of nearly 500 yards, which till recently 
must have been a complete morass. The extent of the walks is about 
two miles and a half : a very considerable portion of them is accessible 
to tbe public, and forms a very pleasant and interesting walk. There 
arc four principal gates, or bars, as tliiry are usutilly called, and live 
)>ostcru gates. I’wo new entrances through tho ram])arts havo been 
formed, one of them exclusively for the railway to the station ; another 
entrance, which hud been closed since tho time of Henry VI L, has 
been rc-opeued. O^lie custlo has long since been converted into the 
county prison and the courts of justice for tbe county ; but some 
portioiiH of the old work, besides tlu) noble keep, are still remaining. 
Tl>e felons’ jail is an cutii ely new building, c(»us.ii»tiug of four radiating 
double wards, with eight airing courts, the governor’s house being in 
tlm centre. That York was :di:so a place of trade evim in the times of 
the llomnuB, is by no means improbable ; its situation being as con- 
Ycuient for commerce as for war. Alcuiu, in the 8th century, culls it 
a coitiTuou emporium of land and sea and says that it was then 
visited by vessels from tho nio.Hi distant lauds. William of Mulmos> 
bury, who flourished in the 12th century, speaks of York as being in 
his time a great and metropolitan city, to which trading vessels came 
from Qertiiany and Ireland. York bad its merchant-guilds as far back 
as the reign of SStcpbeii ; and a chai'ter of John confirms to the guild 
of merchants at Y’ork all the privileges which they and their * houses’ 
had before enjoyed. York was long famous for its znaiiufocture of 
woollen goods. In the days of Henry 11. and Henry HI. the weavers 
of York paid a considerable * farm’ for their ])i'ivilege8 ; and tho muuu- 
facturo was flourishing in the reign of Henry Vlll. But this branch 
of ti’odo has long ceased to flourish here, and York is not no>v the seat 
of any extensive manufacture. It has however been long celebrated 
fur the making of leathern gloves, shoes, and combs and other articles 
of horn. Flax-spinning is carried on to some extent; many hands are 
employed in tho manufacture of linous; and York bed-ticking supports 
a high character in distant places. Extensive business is carried on 
by several wholesale confeutiouiTs and druggists. Tho 'wholesulo tea 
and c(jffi.'c buniiiii^s is a very important hrauch of the trade of York. 
A coDsidcrublo wholesale trade is also u.irricd on by tho curriers of 
York , and large quanlilieM of corn, uu<l of flour ground here by steaiii- 
power, arc sent into the West Uiiiing of Yorkshire. Among the trades 
carried on in the city are basket-inakiTig, brass-founding, brick-making, 
the manufacture of chicory, couch-building, comb-making, dyeing, 
tho glass manufacture, glove-making, iron- founding, niacLine-buildiiig, 
iniistard-miikiug, nail-making, orgiui-building, the manufacture of 
railway carriages, rope-making, sail-making, soap-boiling, tunning, and 
tho manufacture of umbrellas, watches oud clocks, and whips. The 
iratfio ujtou tbe Ouse is considerable. Trading vi-ssels of from 110 to 
150 tons burden regularly pass between Y'ork and Loudon. York is 
still the permanent abode of many persons of iudepondcut income, a 
circumstuiico which exerts a favourable influence on its trade. 

At the period of the HU|)prcABion of monastej'ios by Henry VIII., 
York contained 41 parinh churcbes, 17 chapels, 16 hospitals, and 10 
religious hounep. Of tho churches there remain 28. All Saints 
church, situated in North-street, is a spacious and handsome building, 


consisting of a nave and two aisles; it has an elegant spire 120 feet 
high. In the south wall is a piece of Roman sculpture. All Saints 
Pavement, a ve^ ancient church, has been thoroughly restored! 
Christ ohurch, King’s-court, was formerly known as * Saint Tiinityes 
in Conyng-garthe.’ Holy Trinity, Qoodram-gate, is a veiy. ancient 
building. In tbe walls are wrought up large quantities of grit-stones, 
some of which are marked with fire, supposed to have been ocoasioDocl 
by the great fire which in the reign of Stephen destroyed the cathedral 
and 89 churches, with a large part of tho city. Holy Trinity, Mickle- 
gate, is near tho former site of tho old priory of Holy Trinity. St. 
Crux. Pavemeub, belonged at one period to St Mary’s Abbey : the 
church was rebuilt in the early part of tho 15th century, exoept the 
tower, a square brick ereotion, surmounted with a small dome, which 
was erected about the. close of the I7ih century. St. Cuthbert’s 
Peaseholmo Green, a small neat structure, possesses a handsome altar- 
piece. The church is 40 fret long by 31 feet broad ; the steeple is 54 
feet high. St Dennis, Wulmgate, has a fine Anglo-Norman poiuh, in 
good preservation. St Helen s, Stonegate, was extensively I'opaired 
about twelve years sinoe. The font is a curious piece of Norman 
workmanship. St. John’s, J^Ticklegatc, is of very aueleut date, 
Lawrence, without Walnigato Bar, is a small edifice without aisles ; it 
possesses a Norman porch, and an ancient and curious font St. Mar- 
garet, Walmgute, has a remarkable porch, but is concealed from 
general view by the houses built in front of it. The porch consists of 
four reuessf'd circular arches with curiously-sculptured ]*epreseutalicins, 
and RUpported on light round pillars. On the top of the porch is a 
small stone crucifix. Bt Murtin-uum-Gregor^^ Micklegate, a cenutuo- 
diouB and handsome edifice, contains several fine examfilos of painted 
glass. Martiii-le-Graud, Coney -street, consists of a nave and chan- 
cel, with side aisles, and a square towt^r at the south-west angle. St. 
Mary, Bisbophill, tbe Elder, is a neat small edifice, witii central pillars 
dividing it into two aisles; it bus also a square brick tower. Hi. Mary, 
Bishophii], the Younger, has tho largest square tower of any parish 
church in tho city. St. Mary, Castlcgato, bos an elegant spire, 155 fed 
high, which, liaviug been twice injured by lightning, has been repaired, 
and a conducting-rod has been attached to it. Bt. Maurice, Monkgato, 
has recently been restored. St. Michael, Spurriergate, an aucicut build- 
ing, has been brought mi>re into general view by the removal of Iioumvh 
which Blood on the south side of the church, on the occasion of widen- 
ing the approaches to the new bridge over the Ouse. St. Micbaid-Ic- 
Beifrey, I’etergute, is the most spacioud and the most elegant of tbe 
York parochial chni*chcs; the present edifice dates from 1545. Tbe 
nave is separated from the aisles by a row of lofty pillars on each sidi^ 
and at the west end is a gallery. Bt. OJave, Morygate, is, with the 
exception of the Minster, tho oldest ecclesiastical foundation in York. 
A moiiaMtory was founded here by Biward, earl qf Northumbria, wlio 
was buried in it in 1005. Tho buildings were so much injured during 
the siege in 1641, that in 1782 they wore taken down, and tho present 
church built out of the ruins of tho abbey. St. Sampson, Chiircb- 
street, is an old church with a slccple. St Saviour, St Baviourgaic, 
has recently been restored and improved. Among the monuments in 
this edifice are those of Sir Jcdin Hewley and of his lady, whose 
bequest for the promotion of religious instruction has boon so much 
under discussion of late years in the Chancery courts. Besides these 
parochial churches there are several district churches and cha]>els of 
ease in the city and neighbourhood. A new church was completed iu 
1852 in the Holgate-road. The Wesleyan Methodists havo four 
chapels; tho ludependeiitB, Wesleyan Reformers, and Homan Catho- 
lics have two each ; and tbe Primitive and Association Methodists, 
Quakers, Bwedenborgiaus, and Unitarians have one each. 

Ill tho 8 til century the Episcopal school of York was the resort of 
students from France and Germany. In the 17th century an attempt 
was made, without success, to estublish a university at York. There 
have long been many public schools in York. Bt. Peter's school, 
under the mauageuieut of the dean and chapter, was founded by 
Queen Mary in 1557 ; it is free to 16 boys, and has three exhibitions 
of 50/. a year fur throe years to Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham. 
Archbishop Holgate's Free school was founded iu tho time of 
Henry VJII. Thu Blue-Coat school for boys, founded in 1705, is 
hup])ortcd chiefly by annual Bubscrijitiona ; iu connection with it is 
tho Gray-Coat seboul for girls, who are tralued for domestic service. 
The Homan Catholics have a school for the higher classes of funiules, 
and also a Charity school. I'he York Collegiate school is a proprietary 
School of recent elute. The Yorkshire School fur tho Blind is an insti- 
tution founded as a memorial of the late Mr. Wilbcrforoc. There 
are numerous Natioual, British, and Infant sohools; tho York and 
RipoJi Diocesan Training school for masters; a Female Truiuiug 
school; a school of Design ; a Quakers’ school for girls; a school ut 
Industry ; a Spinning school ; and several sohools supported by 
private eudownients, Tho public subscription library is the jiroporty 
of about 350 members, and couiaiiis nearly 20,000 volumes in various 
branches of literature aud science. Tiio dean and chapter of tho 
cathedral possess an extensive and very valuable library. 

I'he Yorkshire Philosophical Society was establishocl in the year 1822, 
having for its giiueral object the promotion of science in tbe county ; 
its more particular object being to elucidate the geology of Yorkshire. 
Its museum embraces all tho departiuonts of natural history, and in 
noh in antiquarian relics of various periods discovered iu York aud 
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the neighbourhood. The institution building was designed by 
W. Wilkins, Raq., and opened in 1880. The principal front, towards 
the river, is about 200 feet in extent, of Doric architecture, with a 
central portico supported on four columns, resting on a basement of 
Btone steps. The interior of the building contains a theatre, a lecture- 
room, a library, a council-room, and various apartments for the 
collections of specimens in the museum. 

The York Institute of Popular Science and Literature, founded in 
1827, occupies a spacious building erected about 1848. There is an 
agricultuFal society. The medical institutions of York are the County 
Hospital, founded in the year 1740, the first established north of 
the Trent; the Dispensary; the York Lunatic Asylum ; the Retreat, 
for members of the Society of Friends ; and the Eye Infirmary. The 
principal charitable establishments in the city are — Ingram's Hospital 
for 10 poor widows; Wilson's Hospital for 10 poor women; the Old 
Maid's Hospital, founded by Mary Wandesford, spinster, for 10 maiden 
gentlewomen ; Middleton’s Hospital for 20 widows of freemen ; the 
Or))hauage, established by^ the Ducheas of Leeds for 12 orphan 
children ; the Penitentiary ;^and Lady Hewley's Hospital for 10 poor 
aged women. 

Several fairs are held annually at York for cattle and horses; one 
for cattle is held every fortnight. There are also large markets for 
wool and leather during stated seasons. At Christmas there is a large 
horse- fair. -,The chief weekly market is held on Saturday. Assizes 
are held in March, July, and December; quarter and petty sessions 
and a county court are held ; and there is a savings bank. 

The Guildhall is a fine gothic building erected in iho year 1446, 
9G foot in length and 43 feet in width, consirttiiig of three aisles : the 
roof, which is panelled and adorned with knots exhibiting coats of 
arms and grotesque figures, is supported by two rows of octagonal 
oak pillars, five in each i*ow. The Assembly-lloom, considered one of 
the finest in tho kingdom, was built in 1738, after a design from 
Palladio, by Richard, earl of Rurlington; tho large* room is 112 feet 
long by 40 feet wide. In the rear of the Assembly-Room, and con- 
ncctod with it, is the Festival Concert-Room, erected in 1S24 for tho 
accommodation of tho public during the great musical festivals. The 
Collegiate School is an elegant builtling in the Tudor style, by the late 
.lohii Harper. The Theatre was erected by Tate Wilkinson in 1785. 
Among other buildings in the city worthy of mention, are tho 
Maiisiou-HouBc, the ri-sidciico of the lord mayor; the Merchants' 
Hull; the De Grey rooms; tho Yorkshire club-house; the Leeture- 
Hiill, for tho uso of the Teuifierauoe Society, and for public mcotiugs, 
lectures, Ac. ; the stations of tho Great Northern and the York and 
Kortli Midland railways; and tho Vorkshii'e Insuranoe Company's 
ollicc. A covered fish-market is in Church-street. The swiuiuiiiig 
and shower baths, adjoining tlie inuseum-gardon, are the property of 
the Yorkshire Philosnphioal Society. The swimming-bath measures 
120 fi et long by 8() feet wide. 

Racing meetings arc bold in the spring and the autumn on the 
Kiinvesiiiire, u plain about a mile from the city, where is a grand 
stand, crtictcd in 1754. Tho cavalry barracks in the Fulford-road, 
erected in 17U8, occupy 12 acres of ground. The general cemetery is 
ill the Fiilford-road. 

Tho Archbisliop of York is primate of England. Uis ecclesiastical 
})roviuce includes the dioceses of Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Manchester, 
Ripon, Sodor and Man, and York. Tho diocese of ITork comprises the 
county of York, except a part which is in the diocese of Ripon ; it is 
divided into tho archdeacoiirieB of York, East Riding, and Cleveland, 
and cuutuiijs 585 benefices. The chapter consists of a dean, the throe 
urclideacoiiH, chancellor, precentor, succeiitor, sub-dean, four canons 
residentiary, 24 canons non-resident or prebendaries, and four minor 
cuiiuijs. Thejucome of tlio Archbishop of York is fixed at 10,000^. : 
his palace is at Bishopthorpo, near Y’ork. 

YORK. [Toronto.] 

YORK, U.S. [Maine; Pennsylvania.] 

YORKiSHlRE, a inaritiine county in the northei*n part of England, 
and by far the largest of tho English countii^B, is hounded N.E. and 
E. by the Eorth iSea; by tho wstuary of the Humber, and tho 
counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby ; fc>.W. by a small pai*t 
of (‘besbii’c ; W. by Lancashire ; N. W. by Westmorland ; and N. by 
Durham and tho mouth of the river Tees. The county is compre- 
hended between 53*^ 18' and 54" 40' lat., about 0" 9' E. and 2" 36^ 
W. long. Yorkshire is divided into three Ridings, called the hlortb. 
West, and East Ridings, and tho Liberty or Aiusty of tlie city of 
York; and in Uft Population Returns, and many other statistical 
documents, those divisions are treated as distinct counties. 


North Hiding • 
Went Hiding . 
Kusl Hiding • 
City oi York . 

Whole oounty 


Area in 

Area in 

Poimlalion. 

Square Miles. 
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In 1841. 1 

In 1851. 

2,100 
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204,701 

215,214 


1,708,020 

1,103,580 

1,325,405 

1,201 

708,410 

101,030 

220,083 
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2,720 

28,842 

30,303 1 

i 

5,083 

8,820,280 

1,502,050 

i,;»7,ous { 


Baundarte$ and Coasl4ine , — The coast of Yorkshire is generally high, 
and consists in many places of precipitous cliffs. From the south- 
eastem side of the lestuary of the river Tees, which separates York- 
shire from Durham, the coast, which eonsiata of cliffa abounding in 
fossils, runs in a very irregular line towards the south-east, without 
presenting any place of importance till it reaches Whitby. At Whitby, 
which is situated at the mouth of the river Esk, w a harbour which 
has been much improved, and has a considerable trade. A few miles 
south-east of Whitby the coast-line turns rather moro to the south, 
and is indented slightly by the dangerous bay called Robin Hood's 
Bay. From this point the coast proceeds south-south-east to Scar- 
borough, where an elevated promontory which projects abruptly 
towards the east, with an arm towards the south, forms a semicircular 
harbour, which is much used for shelter from easterly gales. From 
Scarborough Bay, south of tho harbour, the coast-line again inclines 
more to the east, to Filey Point, near the boundai'y-line betwgpn the 
North and East Ridings. Immediately south of Filey Point is Filey 
Bay, from which the coast runs in a nearly straight line by Speeton 
Cliff to Flamborough Head, which forms the extremity of a range of 
chalk cliffs, of brilliant whiteness, about 8 miles long, and rising in 
many places to an elevation of 300 feet. At the base of these cliffs 
are some extensive caverns, and near the extremity of tho promoiitoiy, 
on a sito about ttO feet above the level of the sea, is a lightliouse 
which was erected by the Trinity House Corporation in 1808. and 
which has a revolving light of sufficient intensity to be seen from a 
distance of 30 miles at sea. In 38 years procodiiig the erection of 
this important lighthouse there were no loss than 1 74 wrecks in the 
immediate vicinity, but its establishment has almost put an end to 
such casualties. From Flamborough Hoad the coast-line turns west- 
ward, and then sweeping round to tho south, forins the capaeioiis bay 
called Bridlington Bay, upon the coast of which tho sea has made such 
enci’oachmeuts as to gradually sweep away the villages of Auburn, 
Hartburn, and Hyde. In this bay is a small but sheltered harbour, 
defended by two batteries, at Bridlington Quay, about a mile south- 
east of the town of Bridlington. From Bridlington Quay to the sharp- 
pointed promontory which terminates in tho Spurn I fead, or Point, 
and which forms the northern boundary of iho aestuary of tho Humber, 
the coast-line is mostly very low and exposed to the inroads of the sea. 
At Spnni Head two lighthouses have been erected. Tho Huinber 
formerly made considerable encroachmoiits upon the low hind in the 
vicinity of Spurn Head, but of late it has receded so much os to lerivo 
extensive tracts of marsh laud. One of these, a fi.w miles westward 
of tho promontory, began to appear as an ishiiid about the commeuco- 
ment of the ndgu of Charles I., and, increasing from year to year, it 
was at length embanked and converted into pasture. In the Pojuilatioii 
Returns of 1851 this tract of land, which, though now only separutod 
by a ditcli from the mainland, and constituted a pariah, retains tho 
name of Sunk Island, is stated to contain 555(1 acres and 310 iniiabit- 
ants. The northern part of the eoastdino of Yorkshire is rocky, and 
the cliffa, which are generally from 70 to 150 foot high, often rise 
abruptly and overhang the beach. In many places they nro still 
higher, and at Stoiipe Brow, nr Stow Brow, on the south side of Robin 
lloud’s Bay, they rise to tho height of 893 foot above the sea. 

From Spurn Hcail westward to the cunfiucuco of the Ouse and the 
Trent, the southern boundary of tho county is formed by tho Humber; 
its general course is westward, inclining a little to tho nortli. From 
this point to the junction of the counties of Y^ork, Dorl\v, and Not- 
tinghani, the general direction of the boundary is to tho soiith-wc;-4t ; 
and the northern portion of this line is foriruMl by the Old 1 )on River. 
Along tho boundary of Derb^'shiiv, and tho small part of Cheshire 
which separates that county from Laticashire, tho line of si^jKir.iiioii 
has a general direction to the nortli -west, across thcr elevated and 
mountainous district called the Peak of Derb^’shiro. From the north- 
western extromity of this portion of the boundary the line runs nearly 
duo north, then west, south-west, north-west, and then, touching upon 
Bleasdule Moor, takes an irrogular course to tlie north to near Scdliergh. 
For a short distance the county is separated from Westmorland by tho 
river Lune, which the bound ary -line leaves about fivo miles above 
Sedbergh. It then turns to the east, and again by a very circuitous 
lino to tho north, to the junction of the counties of York, Westmor- 
laud, and Durham, where it joins tho river Tecs. The Toes, flowing 
by Barnard Castle, Yarm, and Stockton, forms tho northern boundary 
of the county from this point to tlie sea. 

Tho boundary of the North Riding is coincident with that of tlio 
county on the north-east, north, and part of the west ; but leaving tho 
latter about sevi'u miles Oiist-by-north from Sedbergh, the ri^st of tho 
boundary-line lies ohielly along the course of the river Uro, or Y'ore, 
which before reaching York takes tho name of the Ouse. The line 
which divides the West Riding from the East Riding commeuccH at 
Nun Monkton, at the junction of tho Ouse and tho Nidd, and runs 
south-west to near Wetherby, partly along the course of tho latter 
river, then along tho Wharfo and tlie Ouse to tho point whero the 
Ouse and Trent unite to form the Humber. 

Surface^ Hydrography^ and Ooinmuriicattons . — The most striking 
feature in the couforniatiou of the surface of this county is tho great 
valley drained by tho Ouse and its tributaries, which stretches from 
ni;ar the Tecs, in iho northern ]>art of the county, to the mstuary of 
the Humber in the south, having a general direction from north to 
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Boiiih-Bouth-eaBt, and forming the northern dope of the most oztenBive 
valley in England, that of the Oubb and Trent. The high land on the 
eastern boundary of this valley, extending from the Tees to the 
Humber, form^ as has been previously stated, a bold coast-line, from 
wbitih, in the northern part of the county, the surface rises, in some 
parts very suddenly, to a great elevation. In the detioription of this 
valley and its boundaries in the * Physical and Political Geography of 
Great Britain,' in the * Library of Useful Knowledge,' it is observed 
that south of the rostuary of the Tees we find the commencement of 
the high lauds which in sumo places stretch inwards to a distanoo of 
from 20 to fiO miles from the coast — in Barnuby Moor, which has an 
elevation of foot; in the irigonoiuetrical station of Burleigh Moor; 
and, a little iurther soutlj, iti the Guisborougli Hills. Those high lauds 
run down to -the sea-coast at Huntcliff, and also by the Easington 
Heights, about midway between the Tees and Wliilby, where is a 
trigououietriciil sttvtiou at an elevation of 681 feet, to Rocliff, or 
Rockliu; a little farther south. A small depression in the high moors, 
o}}oiiing to the sea at IN'hithy, carries oil* the drainage of the small 
valley of the Esk, wliicli runs botween the Guisborough Hills and the 
elevated Kgtou Moors, which lie south of it. These form part of a 
scries of barren elovations which extend from tho bold and lofty coast 
south of Whitby to within about 0 miles of Northallerton, a distance 
of about 30 miles from tbe coast. Tlio whole traibt of the Eastern 
Moorlands, extending about 30 miles from east to west, and 15 miles 
from north to south, is a wild and mountainous district, intersected 
by iiumerotis picturcsipic aiud fertile valleys. North of Northallerton, 
where tbe scarped cxtri*iiiily of tlio iiigh lands turns eastward, it over- 
looks tho vnlo of Cleveland, which slo])cs down to the Teea On the 
various rosds which iutorsoct tlie district extensive and dreary wastes 
]iro8ent Ihemsolves, with no boundary but the horizon ; but towards 
tho northern and western escarpments of tho moorlands there are some 
very beautiful prospects. Among the most elevated points of this 
mouiitaiuuuB region are the trigonomotriciil stations of Button Head 
(14 So feet), Luosehoe Hill ^1404 feet), and Black Hambletoii, on the 
westcni escarpment (1246 feet). Another remarkable summit, which 
is celebrated as a landmark, and as commanding a most extensive -and 
beautiful view, is tbe mountain called lloseberry Topping, the bright 
of which is given by Greeiiough as 1102 feet, near tho road from 
Guislx>roiigL to Btokcslcy, on tlie northern escarpment of the high 
lauds. 

Tho valley of the Herwout, which dosceudB from near the sea- 
coast ill tho neighbourhood of Scarborough, and, inclining towards 
tlio Hoiith-woMt, falls into tlio valley of tho Ouse, separates thc^ Eastern 
Muoiiauds from the Yorkshiro Wulds, which form the continuation of 
the high lands on tho cast side of the valley of tho Ouse. Tho asceiii 
of the Wolds, except on their eastern side, is generally steep, but 
they seldom rise to an elevation exceeding 600 feet, and tiicy are 
broken and divided by many deep winding volleys. Although tlieir 
Boutliern extremity presents the finest prospects, there arc moTiy points 
on the raugf from which beautiful views may be obtiiiued of the Vale 
of \ ork, tho low grounds between tho Wolds and Spurn Head, and 
tho Yalli*y of the iJerwent, beyond which tho Eiisterii Moorlands rise 
ill the back ground. The peninsular district of llolderuesd is agree- 
ably diversified in surface, especially towards the sea-coast, wdthin a 
short distance of which, close to the town of Horn.^eu, is tho largest 
lake of the county, called Hornsea Mere, about a mile and three 
quart* rs long, and throe quarters of a mile broad at tho widest part. 
The westcni side of Holderiiess is distiuKuished by a fenny district 
known by the provincial name of ^ The Cars,’ which extends nearly 
20 miles from north to south, with an average breadth of about four 
miles. As noticed in a i>rcviouH column, cousidei'able portions of laud 
have been rcclaimecl from the Humber, and among them may be 
named the Holderiiess drainage, com]>rising upwards of 1 1,000 acres, 
the Beverley and Barmstoii draiiiiig*-, ami the Koyiugham drainage, 
ootijprising about 5.500 aert^s. In addition to the great extent of 
fertile laud added to the county by tliese and several either extensive 
driiinages, the high prices of agricultural produce in this counti^ have 
led to a great extension of cultivation on the Wolds, which, until 
about the close of the 18th century, were little better than a large 
I'abbit- warren. 

On the western side of the great valley of the Ouse lie tho Western 
Moorlands of Yorkshire, tho general elevation of which is much 
greater than that of the I^itslerii Moorlands. These form part of the 
irregular tract of iiigh laud called the I’enuiiio Chain, which, exteud- 
iiig southward to tho^ Derbyshire and Stafiurdshire hills, forms the 
givat moorland district of England. The highest point of tho Pen- 
nine Chain is at Cross Eell, a few miles north-west of the north- 
western angle of the county, whore it joins Westmorland and 
Durham, and approaches within 3 or 4 miles of Cumberland; and 
from a little south of this point, which has an elevation of 2901 feet, 
is a ridge nearly coincident with tho county boundary, with a steep 
escarpment towards tho eastern side of the valley of the Eden. Soutn 
of this point the Cumbrian Mountains join the western side of the 
great Pennine r^mge, tho high lands of whicii, in its further progress 
towards the south, sometimes spread out into extensive moors, some- 
tluioH jireseut rounrled mountain-tops, and in other places consist of 
a confused heap of rocky xnountains, interspersed with numerous 
narrow valleys^ which affoi'd scenery of the most romantic and 


picturesque character. This portion of the range, which occupies 
the north-western extremity of the Went Riding, forms the western 
portion of the wild district of Craven, and comprises, among its more 
elevated summits, those of Whamside, or Whemsid^ near tho junc- 
tion of the counties of York, Westmorland, and Lancaidiire, with an 
elevation of 2884 feet, according to the Ordnance Survey ; Ingle- 
borough, a little farther south, 2361 feet ; Penyghent, or Pennigant^ 
rather more to tho east, about 2270 feet ; a second mountain, dis- 
tinguished as the Great Whamside, near Kettle well, and still mom to 
the east, 2263 feet ; Bow Fell, near Sedbergh, a few miles north of 
the first-mentioned Whamside, 2011 feet high, an elevation oonsider- 
ably greater than that of any other mountain in this part of the 
county ; and Cam Fell, between the two Wharasides, 2245 fiiet high. 
The valleys of this district, the most extensive of which are Nidder- 
dule, or Netherdule, the v^ley of the river Nidd, Wharfedalc, and 
Airedale, are so well wooded, cultivated, aud studded with villages, as 
to present a beautiful appearance from tbe adjacent heights ; and tho 
picturesque character of tho district, the (oods of which afford some 
of tho finest scenery in the country, is heightened by numerous small 
lakes, one of the principal of which is Malham Watvr, or Malbatu 
Tarn, 6 or 7 miles east by uortii of the town of Settle, which is about 
a mile in diameter, and is situated upon tho summit of an elevated 
moor. Though tho general direction of the great range of mountains 
which occupies the western side of the county, and which is some- 
times styled ‘ the back-bone of England,’ is from north to south, it 
does not consist of a single ridge, b^ut rather of several ranges, wliicli, 
though very irregular in their disposition, mostly form small angles 
with the main direction of the inountain-rang($, thereby ftirming 
nuuioroiis long and narrow valleys, with a general direction from 
north to south. This hilly district forms a kind of natural boundary 
between Yorkshire and Lancashire, and presents great dillicultios in 
the construction of canals or railways, ronderiug nocossury the execu- 
tion of some extraordinary and costly works. 

The Viilley of the Ouse, or the Vale of York, commences very near 
tho river Tees, on tho northern boundaiy of tho county, the basin of 
that river being separated from that of the Wisko, one of the allluents 
of tho Ouse, by a narrow ridge of small elevation ; and, occupying the 
centre of the county, it oxfiends southwai'd to its opposite boundary. 
With tbe tributary valley of the Aire, which stretches westwoi'd about 
os far as Halifax, tho breadth of this vallt^y is about 50 miles ; while 
tho Don, which joins tho Aire near Snaith, drains a continuation of 
the valley ttiwards the south-west to the very extremity of the county, 
lieiweeu 30 and 40 miles from the cunfluenoo of the Ouse and Trent, 
and about 45 miles in a direct lino from York. The northern part of 
this valley lias a gentle slope towards tho south, with tlio level surface 
broken by several bold swells; but south of the city of York the 
surface sinks into a ^lerfect fiat, and is in several parts niarsh}^ os])eci- 
ally along the course of the Ouse. Thu monotony of tho level is only 
broken by low sandy hills, seldom rising to an elevation of more than 
50 feet above the level of the sea, aud which are found principally 
near tho course of the Dun, in the vicinity of Snaith, Thorne, and 
Doncaster ; and, owing to tlie extraordinary flatness of the country, 
the rivers Ouse, Aire, and Don have frequently altertid their course. 
That portion of the valley which lies immediately about the lower 
part of tho Ouse, and between it and the Wolds which separate tho 
valley from the Holderness district, is called * Tho Levels ; ’ and though 
fertile and pretty thickly inhabited, it is entirely Hat. Farther soiiih, 
towards Sheffield, and on the western side of the valley, the surface 
is diversified by the hills which gradually rise towards tho mounlaiii- 
ous district. 

Hydroyraphy and Communicaliwus. — Tho description of the great 
valley of the Ouse and its principal tributaries will give a geiiei-al 
idea of the jiosition of the rivers of this county. The draiuai^e of the 
extensive tract which supplies the waters of the Ouse tends towards 
the point where tho Aire unites with the Ouse at Annin, about 20 
miles S.8.E. iti a straight lino from the city of York, and to this point 
oonveige a great number of small rivers, commencing in the soutli- 
west with the Rother, which flows from th<'. border of the county near 
Rotherham, aud embracing the numerous rivers which descend along 
the valleys of the high lands on the west of the county, aud those 
which flow through almost tho whole of the wosterii and northern 
districts, as well as tho drainage of the totally distinct high lands on 
the north-east, wiiich finds its way into the courst; of the Derwent. 
In the article Tiient and Humtiku tho leading features of the great 
basin, of which this forms a part, are more fully described. It is 
computed that the drainage of about seven-ninths of the total area of 
Yorksliire, or about 4500 square miles, runs into tho basin of the 
Humber; and, with the exception of the district between tbe Wolds 
and the sea, tike whole of this district pours its waters into tho Ouse. 

The Ouse, which is sometimes called, to distinguish it from other 
rivers of the same name, the Northern Ouse, is formed mainly by the 
union of the Ure or Yore and tho Swale. The total length of this 
stream may be estimated at from 130 to 135 miles, whether we reckon 
from tho source of tho Swale or from that of tho Ure. 

The i/re rises in the high inoutiiains at thu western extremity of 
the North Riding, near the border of Westmorland, aud flows first 
towards the sout^-oast, aud then eastward, near Hawes aud Askrigg, 
fdoug Yoredale and Wensleydole to Middlehami ipeoeiviug iu its course 
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seTeral small tributaries on each side, A little below Aakrigg the Ure 
falls over a sucoession of limestono rocks, forming what is called the 
Ajsgarth Force. Below Middleham it is joined on the south by the 
Cover, a stream which rises ab the head of the long narrow valley of 
Coverdale ; and shortly afterwards it flows past Masham, a few miles 
below which place it reaches the boundary-line between the North 
and West Ridings, and receives on the right side the small river Binn. 
It then pursues a very irregular course by Tanfleld to liipon, where it 
receives on the right the united streams of the Skell and the Laver. 
At Ripon the Ure quits the boundary-line and enters the West Riding, 
but it rejoins the boundary near Bornughbridge, and passes by that 
plnoe and Aldborough to the junction of the Swale. The united 
stream — which, according to different authorities, may at this part lie 
called either the Ure, the Swalo, or the Ouso — continues in an irregular 
course to the south-east, forming the boundary of tlie North Riding as 
far as York, receiving the Linton with its tributaries on the loft, and 
the much more important river Nidd on the right side. At York the 
Ouse receives the river Foss on the left side, and from that city to 
near Cawood its course runs southward, a little inclining to the west. 
Near Nun- Appleton, a little abovo Cawood, it receives on the right 
sido the Wharfe, and in the remaining part of its course the Ouse 
constitutes tho bnmulary between the East and West Ridings. 
Inclining now to the south-east, it pursues a veiy irregular course 
by Cawood and Selby, and, after receiving successively the Derwent 
on tho left, and the Aire with its tributaries on the right side, it pur- 
sues a very tortuous course near TTowden ; and by the newly-formed 
port of (}oole, wlic^ro it is joined by tho Dutch River, or River Dunn 
Navigation, to the coiifiuenco with the Trent at Faxfleet, whence the 
united stream, under the name of the Humber, pursues an eastern 
coiirso to the ocean. ['i'AENT ANT) HuMr.ER.] The Ouso and its prin- 
ci]>al northern trihntMrit's havo been the subject of several Acts for the 
improvement of tlie navigation. 

Tho is formed principally of two streams, which, rising 

respectively near two hills called the Lady’s Rillap and Shunnor 
Fell, flow in an easterly din?ction along the opposite sides of the high 
ground calliMl the Water Cra«% which has an elevation of 2180 feel, 
until, the first-nicn tinned and princifial branch Jiaviiig turned to the 
suiitli, after il(»wiiig through tho valley called Swalc-J)alo, they unite 
at Aiiikcr. From Muker the river has an irregular course towards the 
east paht Reotli to Uichmoml, below which its course inclines some- 
what to the south, and it receives, together with sevoral minor 
streams, the river Gilling on tho left. side. Not far from Northallerton 
it re(jcivc8 on the right the l»c«lulnheck, or Jledale River; and farther 
south, ill tlie latitude of Tliii^k, it is joined on tho left by the Wi^ke, 
a stream which rises near CXsincdherloy, on tho west cacArpment of the 
J'^asterii Moorlands. From tins point the coumi of tlie iSwalo, though 
very tortuous, continues in a south •south-oast direction to its jiiriciion 
with tho Urc, j-eceiving in its course on the left siile two coiiHidorablo 
streams which doHoeiHl from the flamVdcton TTills, on the escarpment 
of the Eastern Monrhiiids, lli«‘ iiortliem and most imjiortant of which 
Hows by Tliirsk, and is callerl tho CJodiiook. 

Tlie AVi/d rises about ,‘i milr,s N.l-^ from Ivcttlcwell, on the adjacent 
mountains called tho (irtvit \N'lmrii.sido and Black Fell, and after 
flowing eastward to JUfa.sfie]d Sear, it enters the oartli by a wide and 
rocky cavoru called Coydon-l’ot-llolo. It reapjicara about two miles 
soiitii of that point iiy twn iKsii<f.s, tin? streams of which shortly unite, 
ami then, after receiving the Stone, a little river which rises in Nether- 
dale Forest, very iif’ar the source of tlio Nidd itself, tho river takes a 
tolerably direct coiirso towards the south-rust to Patoloy Bridge. It 
th«m inclines more to the cast, and descends along tho slope of tho 
Western JSIoorlaiids, by Uipley and Knriresborough to Coltliorpe, 
wiiencc its g.neral direction is north-cast to the Ouse at Nun 
Moiikton. 

The IV/tarfe, the next tributary on tho same side of tho river Ouso, 
and which is one of the most beautiful streams in the island, rises 
also ill the Western Moorhiiuls, very near the source of the Ribhio. 
Tho main strcain, rising about three miles north of the Pennigant 
Mountain, flows eastward through Jjangster-dale or Langstrath-dale to 
Buekden, very near tho border of the North Riding, w'horo it turns 
nearly due south along Kntt.ledide, passing Kettlcwell, near which 
place it receives a considerable tributary. After pursuing the saiiio 
direction to Qrsssington the river becomes very tortuous, but inclines 
generally to the south-east, by Barden Tower and Bolton Abbey, 
whore it forms tho main feature of several miles of scenery of aiir- 
passing beauty. A short distance below Jiarden Tower the stream 
rushes with great impetuosity through a narrow passage in tho rocks, 
and forms a remarkattily picturesque object. This chasm, known as 
tho *Strid,* is only about six feet wide. It is tho scene of a legend 
which forms tho subject of poems by Wordsworth and Rogers. One 
of the small tributaries of the Wharfe forms a picturesque waterfall 
in Bolton Park, nob far fi'om the StricL From Bolton Abbey the 
Wharfe flows south-east to Ilkley, near RommolVs Moor, whenco it 
turns oast by Otley and Tlarewooid to Wetherby. From Wetherby 
the Wharfe inclines more to tho sonth-oast, and passing by Tadcaster, 
up to which place it is navigable, joins tho Ouse at Nun- Appleton, a 
littlo above C’awood. 

The source of the Aire, Air, or Are, is in Malham Tam or Water, 

5 or 6 miles £. by N. from the town of Settle, in the district of Crayon, 


among the Western Moorlands; but for about a mile south from this 
lake the stream runs utidergrnund, ainl reappears at the base of a 
perpendicular rock 286 feet high, which formj< tho esntro of a romantic 
amphitheatre of limestono rocks oalled * Malliam Cove.’ The course 
of the Airo, and of those subsidiary streams which unite with it in 
the upper part of its course, is generally towards the south for a few 
miles, until near Gaxgrave it is crossed by the Leeds uud Liverpool 
Canal, which posses over it a largo aqueduct at an elevation of 
about 414 foot from the sea at low water, and which fmm that point 
follows the valley of the Airo to Leeds, and the levels of which, here- 
after noticed, will give some idea of tho descent of the valley. From 
Gargrave the general course of the river is south-east, passing to tho 
south-west of Skipton, Rumbold’s or Rommcll's Moor, and Bingloy, 
east of Keighley, and north of Bradford, along tho picturesque valley 
of Airedale, to Lends, passing in its course tho ruins of Xirkstall Ahbi*y. 
At Leeds the canal terminates, the river itself being made imvigablo 
below that town. It jirocoeils in tho same direction from that town 
to Castleford, where it receives the Cahlcr from the west, and from 
which point it pursues a very irn'giilar coiir.^o, the main din'cbion of 
which is nearly duo east, but incliiiiiig a littlo to the soutli, by Knot- 
tinglcy, Forrybridgo, and Kelliugtnn, to Sniiith, n littlo below which 
town it receives tho I)oii from tho south, and from this junction it 
runs east by nofth fov'O or 6 miles (dii*cct distaiicid to its junction 
with the Ouse at Asslchy Island, near Annin, or Airniin, a litth; to 
the south-west of Howdon. The improvement of tin? Aire, with its 
important tributary the (balder, for the purposes of navigation, forms 
an important feature in tho history of tin’s class of improve t neats, 
these rivers having been made navigable under tho powers of an Act 
passed in 1G90 (10 and 11 Will. HI., c. 10), tipward'i of half a century 
prior to the date of any enactment for a canal navigation. As b(?foro 
intimated, tho Aire is not navigable abovo Leeds; hut under the 
powers of tho Act referred to, the navigation w.as formofi from that 
town to the junction with tho (JaUlor, a distance of ll .J miles, in 
which there is a fall of 4HJ feet, eflected by six locks, and also Irom 
the junction of tho two rivers to Weeland, a f.irMuT distance of 
18| miles, with a fall of ;>4.i feet, by four locks, innking a tobil iiavi- 
gablo length of about 30 miles, with wliieh srvt*ral short coiiiiectioii.^ 
have been formed by private caiiaVs and rnilroailrt cxk'iiding to qiiiiiTicM 
and collieries in the vicinity. lOAUrini UivEu.J 

The Ihu, or Dun, rises near Saltersbrook, upon tho high groun«l 
called Btiealsdeu or Snailsdeii Bike, near the boivler of (flieshire, and 
pursues an easterly course to I\inisi«»ne, then turns HiUith-oast towards 
Sheffl^•ld, recriviug on its way th« T/illio J)on, the I'iwdeii Brook, and 
the Loxley River. At Sheflicld the Don is joincal by tlie Shef or 
Sheaf, which rises in the Derbyshire Mountiiiiis, and runs iiortli-ufjrtli- 
eost, skirting tho houiiilary of tho county for a short distaiu't!, and 
receiving imothor small stream from the highlands to the west. h\'om 
Sheffield the Don runs north-east by Uotliorliam and Doiieaster to 
Thorne, when it turns north, and runs to the Airo just below Snaith. 
The principal trihutari«»s received along tbi'^ jmrt of its course are the 
Rotlier, which rises in Derbyshire [ Dr.unY.smiiKl, enters Yorkshire a 
few miles south of Rotliurhani, .and joins the Don at that town; the 
Dearji, or 1 ):irn, tho longest branch of which rises at tho hill called 
Denby Moor, to the north of Pciii.'^touo ; a strcani of cimsidiM iible 
length which doscomls from IJenisworth, Kirk by, and Ul iytoii in 1 ho 
and flows westward to the J)oii at B.ar.sU-y; and tJi" Went, which 
originates in the last slope of the high hinds on the -west of the Du-sj 
Valley, and flows by Wciitbridgo and Ivirk-Smeaton to the Don about 
midway between Thorne and its junction with tho Aire. The navi- 
gation of the Don or Dun commoiices at Tin.Hley, south-wo.st of Itother- 
liiiiii, at which ]ioint the river is joined by the Shcfli«dd Uaiml, a sojia- 
rate undertaking, though forming part of the siiiiic extended line of 
communication ; hut in many juirts below that point a iiavigatiuu is 
oifcctad by artiflcinl cuts to avoid bends and difliculties in tlie bed of 
the river. The first Act for this navigation was pa^^sed in 1726, and 
there have since been several others, of which th.at of 1826 empowered 
the company of proprit'tora to make vf?ry extensive improvements by 
new cuts and other works. 'Iflie portion of navigation from Tinsley 
to Doncaster, which by the old course w’as 21 miles long, is thus 
reduced to 18 miles, with a fall of 67^ by 11 locks. Similar im- 
provements have been effected in other ]»arts of the navigation, and 
tho total length of tho improved Don navigsition is about 3b miles, 
with a total ri.«»o from tho low- water mark in tho Dutch River of 
92 J feet, effected by 1 6 locks. This navigation is of very grtait im- 
portance for exporting the jiroduce of the extensive eo.ii- and iron- 
works which abound at its western extremity, as well as the vast 
quantity of manufactured iron goods niid cutlery produced in 
18heflicld and its neighV>ourhood. The trade of JJoiherliain, tlie lime- 
stone and plaster at Sprotoboroiigli and other jilaees on the line, and 
the agricultural produce of the neighbourhood of Doncaster, also 
constitute considerable branches of traffic ; wliilo the imports embrace 
every article required for the supply of an extensive and populous 
manufaoturing district. 

The rivers which join the Ouso on the north-eaBtem side are far 
less numerous and important than those on tho south-west The 
Linton, which joins it near Ncwton-u])on-Oiise, and which is tho first 
of any consequence below the junction of the Ure and the Swale, 
rises on the Howardian Hills, a little north of Easingwold, and flows 
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soutb-wcBt to near Alne, where it receives another small stream from 
the south of Easingwold, and one on the opposite side from the lower 
ground of the Vale of York. Its principal tributary rises a few miles 
north of York, near the river Foss, and runs first north and then west 
through the tract called Gslbres Forest 

The Fom rises near Newbergh Hall, about 4 miles N. from Easing* 
wold, then crosses Oulstone Moor, where is a reservoir for supplying 
tlie navigation in dry seasons, and passing towards the south^easti 
reaches Sheriff Hutton Bridge, from which point it has been made 
navigable by the aid of a cut of about 2 miles, to avoid a considerable 
beud, for a distance of 12i miles, with a fall of 47 feet 8 inohes to the 
level of the Ouse in its ordinary summer state. The lower part of 
its course is to the south, with a slight inclination westward, and after 
passing throuirh the eastern quarter of the city of York, it falls into 
the OuHc on the soutli side of the castle. 

The Derwent, which is the only important stream descending firom . 
the highlands on the eastern side of the county, rises near the Flask 
Inn, about 8 miles S.W. from Robin Hood's Bay, in the Eastern Moor- 
lands. From this point it runs nearly parallel with the coast in a 
southern direction, with a very tortuous course, to the Vale of Picker- 
ing, receiving several tiibutarics from the west, from Horwood-Dale, 
Long-Dale, Deep-Dale, and Trout' s-Dalo. Near Ganton it is joined by 
the Hertford or Hartford, which rises very Mar the coast at Filey 
Point, and the Derwent then runs westward along tlio valley which 
separates the Eastern Moorlamls from the Yorkshire Wolds, to Yeding- 
ham Bridge, below which it is navigable for barges, and its course 
becomes south-west, nud at length nearly due south. Below Yed- 
iugham or Yeddiughnm, the Derwent is greatly augmented by the 
waters of the Rye. From the junction of tho Rye, which gives name 
to the wapentake of Ryedalo, the Derwent fiows by New Malton 
through a beautifully diversified district, past tho ruins of Kirkham 
Abbey, by Stamford Bridge, to Ji^ust Cottingwitb, where it receives 
the Pocklington Canal from the north-east, by Bubwith and Wrestle, 
to its junction with the Ouse at Barnby, ai>out 7 miles lielow Selby. 
The navigation is the property of Earl Fitzwilliam, and extended 
originally to New Maltou, about 8S miles. The additional length of 
nearly 11 4 miles to Yediiigham Bridge was made navigable in 1805. 

Tho If iilf rises at the castcirii foot of the Wolds, in the East Riding, 
about 3 miles W. by N. from Great Drifileld, and flows smith-east to 
near Frocllughaiii, wdiere it receives tho Old How Drain, which rises 
near the sea-coast, a little north of Hom-ea. Fram the junction the 
Hull runs southward to tho Humber at Kiiigstou-upon-Hull, to which 
town it gives the name by which it is most familiarly known. The 
Hull is navigable from the junction of its two principal feeders, the 
upper part of tho navigation being effected by an artificial channel, 
and it coinmunicateB with the Driffield, Levon, and Beverley oauals. 
This river drains tho greater part of tho couiitiy which is cub off from 
the valley of the Ouse l)y the Wolds : but tho uorthorii portion of that 
district drains into a small stream which rises near Whurram-le-^treet, 
and follows the course of the northern range of the Wolds, partly by 
a BubteiToncan channel, to tho sea near Bridlington ; and a part of 
the southern extremity of Holdcrncss drains into on independent 
stream which flows by Hedon into tho HunibtT. 

I'he with its numeroiM tribiitaries, drains tho northern portion 
of the Eastcni Moorlands. It rises about 20 miles in a straight Hue 
west from 'Whitby, and, collecting t)ie streams from several dales 
wliich run at light angles or nearly so to its course, flows eastward 
tliroiigh tlic narrow but beautiful valley of Eskdale to the sea at 
Whitby. 

The Tome rises in the neighbourhood of Tickhill, near tho south- 
east boundaiy of the county, and flows in a very irregular course to 
the north-east, being separated from tho Viilley of tlie Don by the 
intervention of some comparatively liigh ground. After meandering 
through the low levels iu the vicinity of llatfleld Chace, it joins the 
county boundary near the Stainfurth and Kcadliy (^anal, and for the 
remainder of its course to the Trent, which it joins just before its 
confluence with tlie Ouse, this stream forms the boundary, between 
Yorkshire and Liucolnsliire. 

Thu Rihble rises in the north-western extremity of the West Riding, 
and flows ilrst to the west past Cam Hill, and then to the south by 
Horton, ^ttle, and near Long Preston and Gisburu, to the county 
boundary at Grindlaton. It tunis towards tho south-west above 
Gisburu, nnd coniiuucs in that direction along the border of the 
county for a few mihs, past Cluheroo, until the boundary turns north- 
ward, while tho Ribble jiursues its former direction through Lan- 
coshirtt. [Lancasuibe.] 

The Teea joins the county boundary at its north-western extremity, 
at the junction of Yorkshire, Westmorland, and Durham, in the Lune 
Forest, and it continues to form tho boundary between Yorkshire and 
Durham for the whole of its course from that point to the sea. This 
river being fully described under Durham, it is sufficient here to notice 
its principal tributaries on the Yorkshire side, which are as follows : — 
The Lune, which rises near the border of Westmorland, and flows 
north-east through Lune Forest to the Tees, a little below Middleton. 
'I'lic Bandtar, which flows in tiie same direction, and enters the Tees 
ubniit. midway between tlie junction of the Lune nud Barnard Castle, 
pasriiijg ill its iioiirse those lulls in Staiiimoor Forest which, in common 
With tlie heights iitur Robin Hood's bay, bear the name of Robin 


Hood's Butts. The River or Beck, sometimes called the Barney, 
the longest branch of which rises in Westmorland, but which, though 
very winding, pursneB the same general course towards the north-east^ 
the river being the centre of the beautiful scenery about Oreta Bridge 
to the Tees : the junction of the two rivers forms a remarkably pic- 
turesque scene. The Leaven, which oolleots tho waters of numerous 
rivulets from the uorth-wosteru escarpment of tho Eastern Moorlands, 
and of the Tame from the 'Yale of Cleveland, and, flowing westward 
by Stokesley to Rudby, thenoe turns north by a winding course to the 
Tees below Yarm. 

Other streams which rise in this county, but soon cross the boundary 
into tho adjacent counties, are of little importance ; the chief arc : — 
the Blythe, which rises to the east of Rotherham, flows westward into 
Linoolushire, and there joins the Idle ; the Tame, a tributary of the 
Mersey, w:hich leaves Yorkshire at its junction with Cheshire and 
Lancashire; the Winning, a tributary of the Lune of Westmorland 
and Lanoashire, which rises north-west of Settle, and flows westward 
into Lancashire ; the Qrcta, being a second rivulet of that name, whioh 
rises af two laiints near Wharnside, tho streams from the two sources 
flowing southward toward Ingleton, where they unite, and turn west- 
ward across the county boundary to the Lune, a shoi't distance north 
of the Wenning ; the Dee, which rises north-cast of Whainsido, flows 
west-by-uorth along Doiitclale to bodborgh, beyond which place it turns 
west-l^-Boiith, and, after forming tho county boundary for a short dis- 
I t^co, enters the Lune in Westmorland ; and tho Bother, the second 
river in the county of that name, which rises on the uorlh-west 
boundary, near the sources of the Eden, flows first north-west along 
the boundary of Westmorland, and then turns Southward by tlie Calf 
and eSautley Crags and the hill called Serker to Sedbergh, where it 
receives a stream which fiows westward through Garsdale, and below 
' which place it joins the Doe. 

Canale , — The North Riding of Yorksliiro is almost entirely destitute 
of either artificial canals or navigable rivers, and the canals of ttie East 
Riding are few and unimportant; but the West Riding is peculiarly 
rich in this species of communication, while the exceedingly difficult 
character of the country through which the principal canals are con- 
ducted has rendered necessary the construction of engineering works 
of astonishing boldness and maguitudo, in order to effect iiavigalilu 
communications between the eastern and wc^<tcrn sides of the islimd, 
across tho central mountain chain on tho Lancashire side of this 
county. Of tho formidable nature of the difficulties to be overcome 
some idea may be formed fi*oiu uii examination of the section given by 
Priestley of the inland navigation between tho ports of Liverpool, 
Goole, and Hull, by the river Mersey, the Duke of Bridgewater's uml 
Rochdale canals, tho Calder and Uebble and Aire and CaMcr naviga- 
tions, and the rivers Ouse and Humbcr,*a disUuico of 158 ^ miles by 
that route. Comniencing along tiio tideway of tlie Mersey, tho level 
is suddenly raised by locks at Runcorn to an elevation of about 00 
feet above the level of the Mersey at Liverpool. The next material 
rise takes place beyond Manchester, on the Rochdale Canal, which, 
iu a distance of 17 or 1 8 miles, rises to the summit-level near SStaiiHfield, 
at an elevation of GOO feet above low-water mark on tho Mersey at 
laverpooi, or 61 OJ feet aijove the sea at low water. From this point, 
which is about GO miles by the uavigatiou from Liverpool, and n very 
short distance west of tlic western boundary of Yorkshire, tho level 
of the canal fulls very suddenly to Todraorden, and after entering 
Yorkshire continues to descend, until, at the jniicliou with tho Cahlor 
ami Hobble Navigation, about 73 miles from Liverpool, the elevation 
is only about 250 feet. From this point the descent, though far loss 
rapid, continues considerable until niTiviug ut the junction of tho 
Culder and Hebble and Aire and Calder navigations at VV'akeiield, 
while the total fall in the remaining distauco of about G2 miles to 
Hull is only about 70 feet. Other lines of water-communication from 
tho Irish to tho German Ocean arc formed by the more circuitous 
route of tho Leeds and Liverpool Canal with tho Aire and Calder 
Navigation, and by the more direct cut of the Ashton-uudoi'-Lyne and 
Huddersfield canals, which coiniuuuicato with the Calder aud ilebblu 
Navigation through Sir John Rumsdeu's Canal. For couvoiiicuco of 
reference, wo notice the principal canals of Yorkshire in alxihabcticui 
order. 

Tho Aire and Calder Navigation has been sufficiently noticed in the 
article Calueii, aud in a previous part of this ai'Liclo. The Barnsley 
Canal commences iu the Calder, a little below Wakefield Bridge and 
the junction of the Culder and Hobble Navigation, and xiroceeds south- 
ward for about 1 0 miles. It then tuius westward, and after crossing 
tho river Dearne by a stone aqueduct and forming a junction with the 
Dearuo and Dove Canal, passoa Barnsley and extends to Bamby Basin, 
in the township of Cawthorue, where it communicates with a railway 
from the Silkstone collieries. Its total length is 15j- miles. Beverley 
Beck is a short canal, or creek, connecting Beverley with the river 
HulL The Bradford Canal is a cut of about 3 miles from the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal southward to the town of Bradford. It is very 
useful for exporting paving-stone, coal, aud iron. 

The Calder nud Hebble Navigation, a considerable portion of which 
consists of artificial cuts, is noticed under the river Caluek. The 
Chesterfield Canal, which belongs chiefly to NoTTiNuiiaMSHiuE and 
DEitBysiiiBE, orosnes the southeru extremity of Yorkshire between 
Bhire Oaks aud tho village of Wales, near whieii there is a tunnel of 
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2850 yards upon tbe summit level of tbe canal. The Dearne and Dove 
Canal commences at Swinton, in a side-cut which forms part of the 
Don or Dun Navigation, and proceeds north-west to the aqueduct for 
conducting the Barkley Canal across the river Deane, near Barnsley, 
a distance of 9J miles. It has a branch of 2 miles to Worsborough, 
which communicates by a railway with extensive collieries near 
Stainborougb Hall; and there is also a branch canal of 24 miles, 
belonging to Earl FitzwUliam, fo the Elaecar iron-works. The Der- 
went River Navigation ia sufficiently noticed in ,the account of the 
river in a previous column. The Driffield Navigation commences in 
the river Hull, at Aike Beck Mouth, about 4} miles N. from Beverley, 
and half a mile N. from the junction of the Loven Canal. For a die- 
hanoe of miles northward the navigation is chiefly in the natural 
bed of the river, and it extends a short distance up Frodingham Book, 
the chief feeder of the Hull, which has a short private cut to Foatdn 
Mills ; but a lijbtlc north of the junction of Frodingham Beck with the 
Hull the canal proceeds by an artiflcial out of nearly 54 miles, partly 
parallel with the Hull, to Driffield on the north-west. The Don or 
Dun River Navigation is described already under the river Deny so 
likewise ia the Foss Navigation under the riv^r Fqbb. The Hedon 
Haven Navigation, from the Humber to ITedon, in the promontory of 
lloldemosB, is simply a natural craek or stream improved for the 
purpose of navigation. The Huddersfield Catial is one of the most 
Btupeudous works of the kii\d, considering its limited exttmt, ever 
executed. This canal, which is fitted for small craft 7 feet wide, and 
is capable of admitting boats of 24 tons burden, oommences on the 
south of the town of iludderfifleld, and takes a south-west direction 
by Slaithwaite, being nearly parallel to ono of the branches of the 
river Colne, a tributary of the Caldcr, which it crosses by aqueducts in 
three places. Approaching Marsdeu in tho same direction, it rises 436 
feet by 42 locks, and thereby attains its summit lovol, which is rather 
more thou 656 feet above the level of tho sea at low water, and higher 
than any other canal in the kingdom. This level it maintains for a 
distance of 4 miles, of which a distance of 5451 yards, or more than 
3 miles, ia in a tunnel under tho mountain ridgo generally called 
Standedgo. As there is no towing-path, tho boats are hauled through 
this tunnel by manual labour in al)out 1 Lour and 20 minutes. 
Emerging from the tunnel at Digglea, the canal pursues tho same 
direction hy Saddlewurtli along tho valley of the Tame, which river 
it crosses several times, and after running parallel with the boundary 
of Lancaslitre fur some miles, it turns westward near Dukiufield, and 
passes for a very short distanco through that county to its junction 
with the Ashton Canal. Its total length is 19 J milos. By this means 
a watcr-commiluication is obtained Ijctwecn the eastern and wostern 
shores of the island. The Hull and Leven Canal extends about throe 
milos eastward from the river Hull to Levon, for the conveyance of 
lime, manure, corn, and other produce. The Knottiugley and Qoole 
Canal, forming part of the Aire and Caldcr Navigation, has boon 
alraady dosci'ibed. 

The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which is partly described under Lan- 
CAKHTRE, commences at the uorth-wcstHrii termination of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation at Leeds Bridge, proceeds a short distance along 
tho river Aire, and then enters an artificial channel, which pursues a 
north-western course to Shipley, wht-ro it receives the Bradford CanaL 
From Shipley it iiroccods westward to Now Mill, where it crosses the 
Aire by an extensive aqueduct ; after which, to tho nciglibourhood of 
Gargravc, it coiitiiiuos a winding course to the north-west along the 
iiortliei'u bank of the rivor. At Bingley, a short distance beyond the 
Now Mill aqueduct, the canal rises suddenly by a series of locks a 
height of K3 feet S inches, mid thereby attains a level which extends 
for 18 miles without a lock. Bu^’ond Gargrave tho canal turns south- 
west, crosses tho Aire again by a large aqueduct, and runs southward 
across tho (Vaveu Moors, attaining at tho siimmit-lovel at Greonber- 
field an elevation of 411 feet 4 inches above the Airo at Leeds, and 
about 500 feet above the level of the sea at low water. On the summit- 
level it receives a branch from: limestone-quarries at Rainhill Rock; 
and this level continues beyond tho point where the canal enters Lan- 
cashiro at Foulridge, near Colne. I'he length from Leeds to the 
summit-lock at Groeiiberficld is 41 miles. This great undortaking was 
40 years in progress, and was not completed so os to allow vessels to 
pass from liceds to Liverpool until 1816. The Market Weighton (]!anal 
is important both for the purposes of navigation and tho drainage of 
the low levels through which it is conducted. It oommences at a 
point called New River Hood, near Market Weighton, in the East 
Riding, and pursues a nearly straight course to the south, joining the 
Humber by a sca-lock very near the confluence of the Ouso and Trent, 
passing through Walling Feu, which contains 20,000 acres of laud. 
Tho Ouse River Navigation is described among the rivers in a previous 
page. The Pocklington Canal was formed for tho conveyance of coal 
and limo to, and agricultural produce from, tho neighbourhood of 
Pocklington, in the East Riding, near tbe Wolds. It commences in 
tho river Derwent, at East Cuttiiigwith, and runs nearly parallel with 
one of its foedors in a dreuitous north-eastern course, to near Pock- 
lington.- Its length is about 84 miles. Sir John Rainsdon's Canal 
oommonces at the river Calder, at Cooper s Bridge, and runs soutb- 
west for about 3^ miles to Huddersfiild. In addition to its imiuirt- 
Ruce as a link in the communication across the island by the Hudders- 
iield Canal, this navigation Las been the chief means of raising the 


town of Huddtrsfleld, tho greater port of which was built on Sir John 
Ramsden's property, to its position as one of the principal markets for 
woollen goods in the oounty. The Rlpun Canal is a short out parallel 
with the river Ure, for connecting Ripou with Uie navigable part of 
that stream. The Rochdale Canal oommences in Ihe Calder and Hebble 
Navigation, at Sowerby Bridge wharf, near Halifax, and runs west-by- 
north along the valley of the Calder to Hebden Bridge, where it turns 
with the rivor west-by-south, leaving the oounty near Todmorden, 
where it enters Lanoabuirb. This canal u mado of sufficiont sise to 
receive vessels capable of navigating the tideways of the Humber and 
the Mersey. Tbe Selby Canal is a short out connecting Selby, on the 
Ouse, with the Aire at West Haddlesey. The Sheffield Canal com- 
menoes in a cut oommunioating with the rivor Don or Dun at Tinsley, 
and pursues a course of little more than four miles, nearly parallel 
with the Don, to Sheffield, crossing by an aqueiluct over the ro^ from 
Worksop to Atterolilfe. The Stainforth and Keadby Canal oommonces 
in the River Don Navigation, near Stainforth, and proceeds eastward 
by Thorne into Lincolnshire, where it joins the Trent at Keadby, 
cx'ossing the county boundary near Crowle. Its total longth ia 15 
miles, ^of whioh about half is in Yorkshire, and passing through a very 
flat country, it has no lock, except at its junction with the Trent. 1'he 
Tlianet Canal is a short branch from the Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
to limestone-quarries 4 sear Skiptou, formed by the Earl of Thauet 
under an Act of 1773. The River Ure Navigation is noticed under the 
river itself, and a part of it also under the title of the Uipon Canal 
Nearly all the canals of Yurkshiro have been either leased or purcliosod 
by the several railway companies. 

Foadt and RaUwaya , — Tiie great north road from London to Edin- 
burgh, by Coldstream or Berwick, enters Yorkshire from Nottingham- 
shire at Bawtry, and proceeds in a tolerably direct course to tho north, 
inclining a little westward, by Doncaster, Boroughbridge, and North- 
allerton, to tlie border of Durham, near Darlington. A branch leading 
also to Edinburgh, by Carlisle, leaves this line at Boroughbridge, 
proceeds nearly parallel with it by Looming and Catterick, and after- 
wards turns westward by Greta Bndge, and enters Westmorland near 
Brough : while another route from London to Edinburgh leaves tho 
flrst-uieutioned road at Ferrybridge, proceeds nni*th to Sherburu and 
Tadcaster, and then inclines north-west to York, fi*om which city it 
proceeds iiorth-north-west by Easing wold and Thirsk, and rejoins the 
direct road a little south of Northallerton. The road to Whitby 
branches off at York, and runs pretty dirt^ct north-uorth-oast through 
New Malton and Pickering ; and from the latter town is a branch to 
Scarborough. Another branch from the great north road enters 
Durham at Yarm, near Stockton ; and there are numerous other con- 
iiectioiis with towns in Yorkshire and Durham. The road from Loudon 
to Hull and Scarborough, through Lincolnshire, outers the county by 
a ferry across the Humber near Barton, to the west of Hull, and 
proceeds northward through Beverley and Driffield, with collateral 
branches to Bridling^n and New Malton. Tho road from London to 
Leeds and Ripon enters Yorkshire from Chester fleld a little to the 
south of Sheffield, and passes through that town, Barnsley, Wakefleld, 
Leeds, lliirrogiite, and Ripley, to Ripon, in a oourso nearly due north, 
and beyond the latter place it inclines north-east, and crosses the great 
north road to Thirsk. Skipton is approaclied by a road whioh extends 
from Manchester to Clithcroe, and thou enters Yorkshire with a north- 
eastern course, and also by a road I'ram London, through Bedford and 
Nottingham, which enters tho county near the eastern boundary of 
Derbyshire, and passing by Rotherham, Barnsley, Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Skipton, and Settle, crosses the northern extremity of Lancashire, and 
enters Westmorland by Kirkby Lonsdale, whence it is continued to 
Kendal. Notwithstanding the difficult nature of the country, abund- 
ant lines of road have been formed in every direction between the 
several towns of the woollen district in the West Riding, and also 
between tbe West Riding and Lancashire. 

Of the railways of Yorkshire it is unnecessary to particularise such 
as have been formed merely for communication with mines and 
quarries, for the most part by private individuals, and without parlia- 
mentary powers; but one railway of this class is worthy of mention 
because of the peculiar interest attached to it as ono of the first, if 
not absolutely tho first, formed under the powers of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, as well us being probably tho first upon which locomotive 
engines were regularly employed. This is called Brandling's railway, 
from the xuimo of its constructor and proprietor, and sometimes, from 
tbe colliei'ies with which it communicates, the Middleton railway, and 
it was formed under axi Act granted to Charles Brjmdliug, Esq., and 
other persons, in the year 1758. It connects the Middleton collieries, 
about 3 miles to the south of Leeds, with that town ; and on this 
road, about the year 1811, was introduced a kind of locomotive engine 
patented by Mr. Blonkiusop, whicii was propelled by a toothed wheel 
working into r rack-rail 

The Yorkshire passenger railways may be noticed m connection 
with the companies to which they severally belong : — 

1. London and Nori/t- This company has taken at a rental 

dependent on the dividend of tho parent line, the Huddersfield and 
Manchester and the Leeds and Dewsbury railways. The former joins 
the Sheffield line near Ashton, and terminates at Huddersfield, passing 
through the ' Back-bone of England ’ by a tunnel three miles long, 
close and parallel to tho tunnel of the Huddersfield and Mauohester 
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Canal. Tho Dewsbury railway joins the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
line near Mirfield. 

2. Midland. — The Midland line enters Yorkshire a little south-east 
of Sheffield, and proceeds by way of Norman ton mid Leeds to Bradford 
and Skipton, having one or two short branches within the county. 

3. Lancashire and Yorhskire. — This railway nlTords remar^ble 
accommodation to the clothing district of the W cat Riding. The original 
Manchester and Leeds line cntcrad the county at Todmorden, and 
proceeded nearly east till it joined the Midland at Normanton ; but 
great additions have since been made to it within this county. Three 
branches spring out northward from tho main line to accommodate 
Halifax, Bradford, Bowling, Low Moor, and Heckmondwike ; another 
extends poutli to Huddersfield and Ilolmfirtb ; another prolongs the 
original lino cast to Pontefract aud Goole ; and there are several others 
of minor iinportunco. 

4. Manchester and Sheffield. — This railway passes through Yorkshire 
from the Woodheiid tunnel, through rcnisloue and Sheffield to the 
Kottinghamshire boundary of the county; there is a branch from 
Penistono to Huddersfield. 

5. Great Northern. — This company’s railway was originally intended 
to extend to the city of Yot*k; but other companies have offered faci- 
lities which have stopped it short of that limit. The railway outers 
Yorkshire between Bawtry and Doncaster, aud^oon afterwards links 
itself to several other lines within tho county. 

G. Yorh and North Midland. — This company occupies a wide area 
in the south-east part of the county. The original Hue extended from 
Norinuuton to York ; but tliorc liavo since bren constructed branches 
from York to Scarborough, from Pickering to Whitby, from Leeds to 
Hull and Selby, from York to Market Wcightoxi, from Selby to Market 
Wcightoii, from Hull to Beverley and Scarborough, from Church 
Fenton to Harrogate, from York to Knaresborougb, and a few siiiall 
couuectiiig lines with the railways of other companies, all within this 
county. 

7. Yof’Jb, Nciocastle, and Berwich. — The main line of this company 
pnpsrs through Yorkshire from York to the 'J'ees near Darlington, 
with branches in Yorkshire to Boroughbridge, to Bodale, to Richmond, 
and to cue or two other places. 

S. Stockton and DarlintjUm, — A small portion of this company’s 
railway extends along tho Tcos-iuoutU shore of Yorkshire, from 
Middlesborough to Redcar; partly for passeuger traflio, but much 
more hirt'cly for coals. 

S). Jjecds Northem.^ -This railway extends from Leeds through Harro- 
gate and Itipon to the Tecs at Stockton, with a branch from llinon to 
Thirsk. 

10. — This railway (which is often called the ‘ Little’ 

North- W'estern, to distinguish it from tho greater undertaking known 
by tlie same name) extends from Skipton north-west to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ingleton, aud then south-west to Laiieastor, thereby com- 
pleting a line of railway communication froTii Hull on tho ea?t coiist 
to IjuncJister ou tho west. 

I'liese railways, from the nature of the country which they traverse, 
have iiecKssilatud tlie construction of works of exti'iiorfliuary lungni- 
tude anil cost. Sonic of tho longest and most difficult tunnels in the 
country, and very expensive aud heavy eutting.^ and embankments, ns 
Well as viaducts aud bridges, have called into exercise some of the 
greatest oilbrts of engineering skill and coustriictivc ingenuity. 

Owing to the abutidaiit railway coiiiiuunication provided bctw^ccn 
Hull and Liverpool, the traffic of Yorkshire lias remarkably inci*eased. 
Goods from the Baltic aud goods for Ireland or for America c:iii be 
forwarded to Liverpool, aud goods for Germany can bo forwarded 
to Hull, with a facility which has made the south of Y’orUshiro a 
great highw^ay of traffic. 

Geology. — in this great county, which stretches from the eastern to 
neavly the western coast of England, a great proportion of the strati- 
fied rocks of tho British series may be advantageously obst^ved : the 
exhibitions of igneous rocks and mineral veins are of an interesting 
clmructer ; the suiierlicial deposits are extensive and remarkable ; the 
series of ancient organic life is extremely large. The leading physical 
features of the county are very obviously dopoiident on its geological 
structure, and tlie modifications to which they are subject by the 
action cif the sea and inodern atmospheric agencies are various and 
instructive. 

If through the city <>f ITork a line be drawn to tho north-north-west 
and south-south-east, it will pass along tho c.'iitre of a wide oontiiiuous 
vale, rarely elevated more than 100 feet above the seiv. Were the 
general level of the land altered by a depression quite within the limits 
of well-known instances, this vale woiikl be a sea-channel, bordered 
by the cliffs of an island on the east, and more slowly rising lands on 
the west. Tho district on tho west rises to ussunie a mountainous 
character along nearly all tho western border of Y'orkshire ; the eastern 
region is somewhat mountainous in its northern portion, and in the 
southern rises into a curved range of bills, ‘ the IVolds,’ between the 
flat district of Holdcrness and the vale of Pickering. 

The elevated western district is based ou Palroozio rooks ; the central 
vale and the lai^er part of the eastern districts are formed cm tho 
Mesozoic strata ; while in Holdemess and in other limited tracts are 
tertiary aud diluvial deposits which may be referred to the Cainoxoic 
period. 


In the condensed descriptions which follow, the deposits are ranged 
in the order of their relative position in the earth. 

Oaivozoio Dbpositb. 

• Alluvial. 

Sill Lands, — The great rivers of Yorkshire which conoontrate in the 
Humber, flow in nil their lower parts through vast breadtlis of fine 
sediments, loft by the rivers or inundations of the sen, and a groat 
portion of this surface is still below tho level of spring-tides, and 
only defended from floods by banks. In the valley of the Aire, at 
Ferrybridge, hazel-branches partly petrified, and nuts with the kernels 
changed to calcareous stone, were found in considerable numbers. 
(‘Phfl. Mag.,’ 1828.) 

Peat or Turf Moors, at no higher level than tho silt lands just noted, 
occupy extensive areas (Thorne Waste and Hatfield Chaco), aud in 
some situations deposits of like nature occur under 20 or mf>ro feet of 
silt. Trees in considerable abundance lie in these deposits, and have 
been stated to show traces of the axe and marks of fire. (Do la 
Pryme, in * PliiL Trans.*) In such peat, on Thorne Waste, skeletons 
of the fallow deer occur, and in one remarkable case the bones wore 
found to have lost their earthy phosphates and carbonates, and by tho 
action of sulphuric acid to have been subsequently converted to 
leather by tlie action of tannin on the remaining gelatine. (‘ Reports 
of the British Association,' 1831.) 

Shelf y Marls. — Under the peaty tracts of TToldcmcss, which ari^ of 
remarkably stiiall extent, lie marls often filled with lacustrine shells ; 
and amongst them rarely tho remains of tho Irish elk {Cervas gigantms) 
have been found. 

Raised Beaches. 

The shelly gravels and sands of some tracts near Ridgmont, in 
IIoldernesB, may possibly deserve this nain^ but it is inure certainly 
applicable to some shelly sand-beds ou the cliffs near Filey, from 
which several marine sholls of existing species have been extracted. 

Diluvial Dejiosiis. 

Aocnmulations of local gravel are common in the valleys of most 
parts of Yorkshire, but over great breadths of tho district of Jloldor- 
iiess, in some of the oolitic and chalk hills, and in many of the valle 3 ’H 
in these formations — over great part of the area of the central Vale 
of York — in the elevated country between tho Swale aud tho ’JVes, 
and in a very few situations in the valley of tho Caldor, occur abuiul- 
anco of sLuncs of various sizes and qualities, which havo been drifted 
from great distances, even from beyond the limits of the county, espe- 
cially from tlie north or north-west. Of these stones some are of a 
size to arrest attention, and of such a peculiar nature us to bo easily 
referrad to the original situation from which they were drifted. Such 
in ]>articular arc the 'erratic blocks* of porphyritio granite, whicli 
lie near tho surface in many Hitiiaiions iii the northern and eaHtoni 
parts of Yorkshire, on areas which conve.rgo to the north-Wf^st, n/id 
limilly terminate in tho j)orphyritic granit.o fells of Sliaji, in West- 
morland. Fj-oiii that point tliey wore certainly removed across ridgr-i 
of hills, and great breadths and valleys, as far as Flam bon mgh llmul 
and Scarborough ; but whether by force of water wlieu the land wc-j 
at a lower level or was rising out of tho sea, or by ieolx'i'gs floating on 
water, or by glaciers moving .across the lauti, or by .a combination of 
these, is perhaps still a ])rol)lom fur discusdoii. A coii.Hidt-rabh} ]uvi- 
portion of small drifted stones lies in a groat body of clay whicli is 
not stratified, and incloses stones of all sizi^s, without any arriiii'^e- 
iiieiit of size, gravity, or iiiinoral quality. Jiones of the clcpbant, 
hippopotamus, horse, ox, Ac., occur in those gravelly ami argillaccou.s 
deposits, but not frequently, except in valleys where tho inaterisils 
may havo been displacrd and subjected to fliiviatilc action. (V'nlc of 
York; Middleton, t)u tho Wolds, Ac.) 

Ossiferous Deposits, — At Hessle Cliff, flinty gravel, strati fieil under 
diluvial clay, contains elophantoid and other remains ; at Beil becks, 
near Market Wei.;hton, marls which havo some drifted gravid below • 
and other gravel above, contain bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
felis, urus, and many other animals, with 13 species of land and fresh- 
water shells of oxUting species. Few of tho numerous caverns in 
Yorkshire, which occur in the great limestone districts of the North 
Hiding, have been explored for bones. Tho Cave of Kirkdale has been 
xendered famous by Dr. Buckland’s descriptions ('Uoliqiiico Dilu- 
vianse ’), which enumerates more than 20 vertebrated animals among 
the reliquim. 

Tertiary. 

On the 9 ca-coast, immediately north of Bridlington Quay, green ami 
forriigLious saiid.s cuter into the composition of the clifl^ and, under 
favourable conditions of tlie tidc^ havo been explored with success, 
and havo yielded a cousidcrablo number of shells of tertiary date, 
pcriiaps of the age of the crag of Sufiblk, in which some of tho species 
certainly occur. 

Mksozoio Strata. 

Cretaceofus System, 

ChdUc (500 feet thick). — It constitutes the Wold Hills. This is 
usually a harder rock than that of the south of England, aud the 
nodular flints which it contains are scattered through a great part of 
ita thickness. The lower port assumes in places a grayer and softer 
aspect. Fossils occur in the upper part, especially spongesi marsu- 
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jiites, and Echvtioderrnala^hxit MoUusca and ConcUifera are less plentiful 
than in tbe south of England. The lowest band of the chalk is red# 
as in Linoolnshire. The chalk is unconfortned to all the strata below, 
resting on each of them in succession in different parts of the Wold 
edge, as far as the lower beds of the lias. 

Speeton Clay (150 feet thick ?). — This blue argillaceous deposit lies 
under the chalk, but does not graduate into it. It axipears on the 
coast at Speeton, and inland at Knapton and other points. The 
organic remoinB are numerous, different from those in the chalk, and 
also different from those in the strata below. They appear to have 
aniilogios to the gault of the south of England, and also to the Kim- 
meridge clay ; the former analogies perhaps predomiiiato. Some of 
the shells occur in the ^Neocoiniau* formations of Franco, which are 
supx>OBed to be nearly equivalent to our lower greeuaaud. 

Oolitic System, 

Kirnmeridge Clay, — This occurs along the north side of the Yale 
of Pickering, and under the escarpment of the Wolds, near Cave. 
Ti is not clearly seen in contact with the ^^peetoii clay above, into 
which it gradually passes. It contains Oatrm ddltndea. 

Calcareove Gnt (dO feet thick). — This is seen cm tlio hills 
above Wass Hank, and near Pickering. It contains a few fossils. 

(Juralline Oolite (GO fciot thick). — This rock forms generally the 
uppermost stnitum of the ranges of tabular hills which extend from 
Scarborough to tho Ilanibloton TTills, and then turns southward to 
Walton and Acklam. Its oolitic grains aro of various sizes, some 
bctU being coaivo pisolite. A few bauds of chert nodules occur in it, 
and crystiilllsations of calc-spar and quartz, and deposits of chalcedony, 
lie in tho cavities left by the ciecomposition of organic remains. It 
is not generally dur.ible in buildings. In this rock is situated Kirk- 
dale Cave. Several rivers sink into it, and reappear after long sub- 
leiTaneaii ]>aHsagus. The cirgauie remains arc extreniLdy numerous; 
the coral hands being local, but obaracteristic. 

Lower Calcareous Grit (80 foot thick). — It forms the edges of tho 
tabular hills above mentioned, and occasionally broad and very poor 
huaih surfaces. Though called calcareous, it h;ia littlo of carbonate of 
lime ill its composition, tiiid sonitt of tlio -shells which it contains are 
.silicilied. Locally it is a good huilding-stone. Tiic fossils ai'e very 
numerous, aud almost exactly like those of tho same rocks in Oxford- 
shire. Amiaouiica vertebralU is coiunion. 

Ojeford Clay, or Qnty Earth of Scarborough Oaatlc Hill (1.50 feet 
thick). — It appears in the steep slope of the cscarpinents of the tabular 
liills, under tho * Nah Ends,* and on the breast of the sca-cliffs soutli of 
Scarborough. Tht) fobsils which it yields are more like ihoao of tho 
calcareous grit than those of the Oxford clay of the south of England. 

KfUoways liockf or Jlackucr.s Rock (00 feet thick). — It lies at the 
biiHo of the tubular hills, and at tho foot of the sua-elitls KOiith of Scar- 
borough. It is mure ferruginous than tho calcari^ous grit ; is in places 
somewhat oolitic, and everywhere rich in fossils, such as A mmunitea 
calluritiuais, A. aubltrvia^ Oryphaa dilutata, and other shells cliaractor- 
istic of tlio same rock iu Wiltshire, whei'o it is much thinner aud of 
less iiiipurtance. 'riie ilackncss rock has proved a fair building- stone 
iu tho uiuseuuis at York uud Scarborough. 

Conibraah (10 fei't thick). — This impure calcareous rock is separated 
from the sandy Kellowaya stone by a thin baud of clay containing 
Cmatacea, it is very rich jLu fossils, and is nearly continuous from 
Scarborough to the vicinity of Maltuii. 

Below tile cornhrasli, tho oolitic serii’S of Yorkshint is very much 
uuliko that of tiie south of England. In that is littlo sandstone, in 
this littlo limcstoiio; the clays of the south are shales iu the north; 
and with the shales and Bandstoiies are fossil plants, coal-hed.s, and 
ironstone layers, very much like those of Uie older coal-fiohls. To 
thi:se strata it is not desirublo to apply always the same names iis tho.40 
which belong to (piU'haps) contetiiporuncous beds iu the south, but we 
shall indicate the probable analogies. 

Upper SaudatouCt Shale, and 6W (nearly tho equivalent of the 
Hinton sands and Forest marble of Suuierifietshli'e), 200 feet thick. — 
This series of sandstones (conglomoritic, or fiiie-graiued, or laminated), 
shales, coal, and iruustono c.ourscB, may bit studied about Scarborough 
uiid in tho cliffs to tho northward. The coal is thin, uud of smidl 
value. 

Gray Limealone (equivalent of part of the oolite of Lincolnshire), 
30 feet thick. — It occurs at the White Nab, south <if Scarborough, at 
OloLighton, Staiutoiidale, uud other points north of Scarborough and 
west of Whitby, always in an impure, rarely ul all oolitic, state. Hut 
as we turn south along the foot of tiie Ilambletou Hills, it becomes 
oolitic ; and as the upper and lower sandstones diminish, it thickens 
and acquires more of the usual oolitic aspect. It is iu jdaces very 
ferruginous. The organic remains ore numerous. Thoy agree partly 
with those of the corubroshy and partly with those of a lower zone, to 
be mentioned below. 

Lower Sandatone, Shale, and Coal (500 feet thick). — Tho coal in this 
great mass of ai'enaceous uud argillaceous deposits is iliick enough to 
be worked on tho moors west of Whitby and north of lleliuKley, and 
on tho sea-coast at Haiburu Wyke. Over it is a bed of sandstone, 
ill which stems of Equiaeta stand erect, aud below is a bed of shale. 
This series of rocks asoonds to tho highest ports of tho Clovelond Hills, 
1300 to near 1500 feet above the*sea. 


Ferruginous Beda (inferior oolite and sand of Somorsotshire), 00 feet 
thick.— These oppeur in the Peak Hill at Robin Hood’s Bay, at Kettle- 
nesB north of Whitby, and in various places round the base of the 
Cleveland and Hambleton Hills, as Osmothorloy and Craike Castle. 
Ill the Peak Hill the slightly calcareous and irony beds are very fos- 
silliferouB, aud the species of fossils generally resemble those of Dundry 
Hill no^ BiistoL The transition from these beds to the lias formation 
below is very easy and gradual, the base of tbe ouo and the top of tho 
other being softened by intervening pale micacoous sands. 

Upper Lias Shale (called also Alum Shale, from its being the princi- 
pal seat of tbe manufacture near Whitby, Lofthouse, and Guisburough), 
200 foot thick iu the cliffs near Whitby, aud iu tho Clevehiii>l Hills it 
gradually loses this thickness in going to the south of England, till 
near Bath and at Lyme Regis it can hai'dly bo said to exist at all. In 
theso stiuta lie most of tho Saurian remains and many of the fishes, 
and in general a large proportion of tho ammonites, belemiiites, uud 
other shells for which the Whitby coast is famous. It yields conife- 
rous wood, often changed to jot. 

Marlatone. — A series of sandy, ferruginous, and slightly calcareous 
bods, which divides the lias shalos into two partn, aud is very rich in 
fossils, rocoivcB this name. At Robin Hood's Bay, Staithos, and tho 
head of Bilsdole, it is very couBjiicuous. TliickuenH 1.50 feet. These 
are the strata which oontain Ophi unc rather frequently about Stoithes. 

Zoiacr Zrios »S7ia/e (r>00 feet thick). — It forms tbe base of the lofty 
cliffs to tho west of Staithes, and supports tho high moorlands of the 
carlHiiiaceouH sandstones and shales, and continues to tho soutli under 
tho Wolds. In its lower parts aro bands c»r gryfihitcs, oHp(*cisilly 
where its course ap)iroachcs the TI umber. Hardly any true lias limc- 
stonc-rock occurs iu V'^orkshiro farther north than about Cave and 
Market Weightnn. The ummonite.4 and other fossils of this series 
much resemble those of the I^yme Uegls aud Somersetshire lias, aud it 
contains coniferous wood, sometimes changed to jot. 

New lied Foi'matiou, 

Red Ma^la with Gypaum, — Those marly clays, with local occurrences 

gypsum (Pockliiigton, Holme), form a bi'oad band on the eastern 
side of the Vale of York, at the western foot of tho oolitic and chalky 
hills, but, being much covered by gravel drifbod against theso hills, are 
less known as to thiekness and properties than any other of tht» York- 
shire strata. Thoy may bo several hundred loot thick. Thoy contain 
no fos.silH. 

Red sSandalonc, — This is found on tho western side of tho Yale of 
York, iu ati irregularly undulating tract of diy land, ospifeially about 
lUpou aud Boroiighhridge. It has mixed with it u coUHidcralile mass 
of whito or yellow sandstones, dug near Boroughbridgo. Its tliickuess 
id unknown. It coulaius no fossils. 

Pal-kozoic Stuata. 

Magnaian Limealone Formation, 

Brotherton Limestone (45 feet thick). — This is a palo gray limestone, 
much laminated with clay, and nearly devoid of niagiiosia : u few 
shells occur in tho lower beds. It is of vast importance in agriculture, 
the stone from hundreds of acres having been excavated aud burnt to 
lime, which is of especial value on tho peat and silt lauds iu the levels 
of Vurkdhii’O. It ranges from tho valley of tho Wliurfo near Tudcaslcr 
ill a nearly straight course of rising ground to near 'rickliill. 

Red Clay and Gypaam (50 foot thick). — This is wcdl known in the 
vicinity of Fiiirhiini aud Hrothertoii, and has been cut through on the 
York aud North Midland railway, it separates the nearly ]mu‘o lime- 
stone of Brotherton from the iniigneKiau liinestoiic <d' Weldon, and 
makes a continuous belt of rather web laud. It has iiu organic 
remuiud. 

Magnedan Limeatonc (Ibli or 200 feet thick). — The compoditiou of 
this important rock is usually a mixture of carbonate of maguosia 
and carbonate of limo. Bometimes the mixture is atomic. It is 
generally granular, and the gruius are ofren crystalliuo. Colour usually 
yellowish, and tho quality exuellent for tho msi.soii, but of uncertain 
durability. Huddleston and Kocho Abbt^y stone are the most in 
request. Tadcsister yields abundance of stone, uomo good. Spar 
veins and cavities are common. Small veins of carbonate and sulphate 
of copper, oxide of iron, sulphato of barytes, and sulphate of stroiiLiiui 
occur in the rock. In tho vicinity of Qarfortli the lower portion is 
laminated soiuowhat like the marl-slato of the county of hiirliiiui, 
and yields /Vodacf O' and other fossils. Axini, Mytdi, Xantili, H))iral 
shells, and a few corals occur in the limestone near Ferrybridge. The 
springs which issue from tho magnrsiazi limestone often uoutaiii car- 
bonate of lime, but seldom much maguesi^i. Thfs course of tho 
magnesian limestone is iu a range of low tabular hills from near 
Masham, by Knaresborougb, Pontefract, Hroads worth, and Rocho 
Abbey. These hills are finely escurpeil to tho west uud slopo gently 
to the east. The soil is not iu general good, especially for grass, but 
it is applicable to various cultivation. 

Lower RetLSaiidafonc, or J\)ntefraet Rock. — In places this is 100 
feet thick, and coiiiiistsof red, purplish, and yellowish sands and clays, 
with stems and other jiarts of phiuts. Near Pontefi-aet it is usually 
a mass of yellowisli sands, of the greatest excellKnce for the use of 
the metal-fouudor in the construction of his moulds. This is a pro- 
perty which accompanies it along a groat part of its course which is 
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a nan*ow belt, on the west aide of the xnagneRian terrace. Between 
this and the strata beneath a great unconformity is observed, in the 
direction of tho edpea of the strata, the magnesian formation resting 
on coal, millstone-grit^ or mountain-limeatono indifferently. 

CafhonifawM Sjfatem. 

Coal Formaiton . — ^From beneath the southern part of the x^rly 
straight edge of the magnesian deposits rise the sandstone^ 
ironstones, and coal of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and nil an 
enormous area in the valleys of the Aire, Calder, Went, Dearn, Dove, 
and Dun. Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Peniatone, and 
Sheffield are all situated near the curved lower edge of the coal strata, 
while Aberford, Kippax, Pontefract, Elmsall, Coniaboroiigh, and 
Laughton lo Morthen are near its straighter eastern boundary. The 
whole of this large area (600 square miles) yields coal ^ the whole 
series of strata is about or above 4000 foot thick ; and of the coal 
which lies in this series there are about 20 workable beds, yielding 
about 40 feet of coal, generally of good quality. Ironstones of excel- 
lent quality accompany the lower parts of this coal deposit, and the 
circumstances of the country permit the full attainment of those 
advantages. 

In this great coal-field the most useful classifications are founded 
on the nature and accompaniments of the beds of coal. The most 
compliite general view yet mode public is that given by Dr. Wm. 
Smith, in his valuable * Qeological Map ’ of the county founded on the 
sucoession of grit-rooks and shales containing c(3al and ironstone. 

Tho following is the classification of Dr. Smith, proposed in 
1821 


. Pontefract rock. 

, filinh-B anti coal beds. 

A ck worth rock. 

. Shales and coal. 
ChcTct rock. 

Shales and coal, 
lli'd rock. 

, KlialcH and coal. 
Bradgrate rock. 

, ShnlcH and coal (the 
shell ironstone). 
Wortloy rock. 

. Shales and coal. 


The upper part of the coal scries contains thin 
beds of swift-burning cool, which leaves white 
ashes. 


'The midway pait thick beds of hard coal, good 
^ for ihrnaces. 

^ The lower part, excellent hituminouH coal, as at 
^ Silkslone, Flockton, Aec., accotiipanicd with 
cannel coal aud iroitstonc. 


1‘lugAtonc and other") exlreinlty of the coal-ilold a thin coal 

rock. > north-west to some of the moors. 

Shales and coal. J 


extends north-west to some of tho moors. 


I Pontefract rock is here ranked by Dr. Smith among the coal- 


meaBurea. 

Below ia the niillHiouc-grit serlea. 

The Ackworth rock yields soft freestone, and grindstone occurs at 
Ackwurtb, Kirkby, Mexburough, and Deuiiby. 

Tho Chovet rock is of limited range niid little value. 

The red rock, often a coarse gritstone, occurs at Woolley Edge, 
Newniiller Dam, &c. 

The Bradgate rock yields freestone aud grindstone. 

Tho Wortley rock is in thin beds. 

The flagstone is evenly laminated, micaceous, and yields fine paving 
and roofing fings. 

Beds of coal are worked in tho west of A'orkshire os thin as 18 
inches (near Halifax and Peiiistoiie), and one as thick as 8, 9, or 10 
feet (Bai-usley), but the average is from 3 to 6 feel. The finest coal 
of Bradford (called tho * better bed '), and some of the finest Silkstono 
coal may vie with all but tlie very choicest Newcastle and Durham 
coal ; tho furnace coals of the middle scries are excidlent ; tho upper 
Bwifter-buniiiig coal is in general of less value. There is no anthracite 
bed in the district, aud very little cannel coal. The dip is generally 
to the eaht-Boutli-east, and very moderate. There are some very great 
and many small dislocations, sometimes accompanied by pyritous and 
sparry veins, and oven by galena. Over several beds the laxgo stems 
of Lt^ndodendra aud SiyillaricB stand vertical : under some coals tho 
Stiymai'ia spreads in much abundance, especially in tho beds Imlow 
the flugsioue, which have a ruck floor called ' ganister,’ or * galliard.' 
The shelly ironstones of Tankersley Park, &c., aro much esteemed in 
the furnaces, from the lime which the shells yield. 

A valuable deposit of iroii-ore in the Cleveland district, between 
Guisl^rougli and Stokesley, has been recently diecovered. It is said 
that the ii’onstone contains between 80 and 40 per cent, of metal ; 
that it lies at a very small depth below the surface ; that the bed or 
scam varies from 12 to 20 feet iu thickness; and that tho yield is of 
considerable value. The fronstone is coiiibiued with calcareous matter 
in rather a peculiar way. Some thousands of tons have been smelted 
in Nortliumberland, affording on average yield of 33 per cent, of iron. 
The proprietors of the seam have contracted to supply an iron-work 
with 200,000 tons per annum for seven years. It is regarded os very 
probable, from iron being on the spot, and coal not far distant, that 
iron-works may be profitably constructed, and iron smelted at a cost 
which will successfully compete with that produced elsewbero. 

There is a small detached coal-field in the line of a fault south of 


Ingleton. 

Theu organic remains of the Yorkshire coal-field consist of fishes 


{CoU€tcanthu$, Molojfdychiui, Mtgolirluhys, PalcRonUciut, &c.), and many 
shells, the moat numerous and diffused being Vhionidee of various 
species, such as are common in coal-fields ; but tbe most remarkable 
group of fossils is that which lies in a very thin band in the part of 
the series below the flagstone rock, and consists of GonuUUes, Ortho^ 
eeraiitta^ ActcuZcr, and other marine genera, such as occur in the moun- 
tain limestone strata far below. The fish remains form thin beds (as 
in Lancashire) over tho Middleton coal, near Leeds. Tho plants aro 
variously distributed in the shales, sandstones, and ironstones. 

The MilUtone GrU^ a series of coarse and fine and laminated sand- 
stones and shales, with poor ironstones and coals, generally thin and 
bad in quality, surrounds the true coal-field on all tbe west and north, 
from Sheffield, by Huddersfield, Keighley, and Otley, to Harwood. 
It spreads to tho boundaiy of the county, constituting the mountain- 
ous border against Lancashire, and occupies along the confines of 
Westmorland and Cumberland tho summits of all the great ridges 
about the sources, between the dales of the Kibble, Rothor, Whorfe, 
Nidd, Swale, Greta, and Tees. Where these rivei's pass away from 
the highest ground to the south aud east, they enter a connected area 
of millstone-grit, which thus appears to occupy a very largo space in 
the West and North Ridings. It in fact consQtutoa most of the high 
healthy moors of these districts, and contributes m*uch both to their 
barrenness aud their picturesque effect. The most characteristic rock 
is the quartzose couglouierate, still used in making millstoues ; aud 
where, as in Bramham Crags, the atmosphere has produced unusual 
waste, the appearance of the huge blocks is most singular and im- 
pressive. The whole scries is about 1 000 feet thick, aud couiaius, 
besides the beds already named, a few thin liiuestoiies and cherty 
bauds. Its fossils ai'e like the shells of tho mountain limestone, and 
like the plants of the coal series. 

Ifotin^atn JAmeatone , — Yoredale AMor. — This is about 1000 feet 
thick, and consists of five principal bauds of limestone, alternating 
with gritstones, shales, thin coals, and some ironstone nodules. This 
is tho character presented along all the iiortheiu dales ; but in Nid- 
derdale and towards Craven the limuBtoues lose their importance, and 
almost vanish as we proceed south ; the coal also vanishes, and tho 
gritstones become less frequent, till tho whole assumes au argillacoous 
type, and is called in Derbyshire the limestone shale. 

Many of the magnificent mural precifdces (* scars *) which surround 
the great mountains of Ingloborough, I'onygheut, Ben Hill, and Miek- 
lefell, and range along tile sides of the roiuautie dahis of the iSivuIu 
aud tbe Yore, are furmed of the liuiesloues of this series ; and many 
of the finest waterfalls (Hardrow, Millgill, &c.) hap)>ru where they 
cross the rivers. Swallow-holes abound on the edge of the limestones, 
and receive the water of rains and small streams. Some of tlie linie- 
stoiics (especially the upper thick bolt, called the main, or twelve- 
fathom limestone) are very rich iu lead-ore. The fiagHtonc aud Home 
of the building-stones are of excellent quality, and iha farther iu>rth 
we go the better is tiic quality of the cuul. The lowest limt stoiics 
yield black marble, and the upper ones cneriual marble. 

Mountain Limeatone, — The Lower AlWw. — T his is iu the south of 
y'orkshire, almost wholly calcureouK, and makes iu the vicinity of 
Clitheroo and Settle, round Bendle Hill, Ingleborough, and IVuyghciit, 
mighty ranges of rock 400 or fiOO feet thick, ami nearly perpendicular. 
Farther north and west, near Kirkby Stephen and Brough, it begins 
to admit shales, sandstones, and beds '>f coal; and as wo advance into 
Norlhumborland these inierpulutions grow more and more important, 
the limestones grow thinner and loss pure, and the whole group 
resembles closely the Yorcdalo rocks as ihoy uro seen in VorkHhire. 
The grandest exhibitions of these rocks are at Greouhow Hill iu 
Nidderdale, in Wharfedale, in Kibblcsdale, about Settle, Clapham, 
Ingleton, aud Kirkby Lonsdale, in these parts they are full of 
caverns of groat size and beauty, somotimes giving Hubterruueau 
poBSHges to the rivers, and forming enormous bi'eadths of bare 
weather-worn rock. Lead aud copper are found iu veins iu this lime- 
stone, but not very frequently. Calamine occurs in it, iu tho district 
of Bowlaud Forest, and oxides of zinc on Mai ham Moors. The 
organic remains of the mountain limestone iu Yorkshire are extremely 
numerous and interesting. 

Old lled-Sandaionie, 

This rock hardly occurs in Yorkshire except os a conglomerate, 
locally accumulated iu the valley of the Rothi'r, near »Soilbcrgb, and 
not iu connection with the mountoiu limestone whicii rests on tho 
slaty Silurian rocks, and in its lowest beds contains x^ebbles of those 
rucks and lumps of quartz. 

Silurian Syatenu 

This class of strata appears to be unoonformed to the limestone 
series above. It is found in two separate districts : one near Sed- 
borgh, west of the summit of drainage, and naturally associated with 
Westmorland, rising into a cbaracteristio group of hills called Howgill 
Fells ; tho other a narrow band exposed along the line of an enormous 
dislocation on the south side of the mountains of Qraygarth, Ingle- 
borough, and Penyghent In both loculitieB slaty cleavage disguises 
the origiual stratification of tho Silurian sediments. Fine blue flags 
are dug at tbe Crooks of Luue, near Sodbcxgh, aud about Horton in 
liibbeadalei and at Ingleton a greener rock is cleft into tolerable slato. 
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It is a most singular geological scene whidi is presented in the rioinitj 
of Ingleton and Horton, for there slaty rooks of extremely various 
qualities, with vertical cleavage and indined beds, are^oovered for 
many miles by a horiaontal cap of mountain limestone 500 feet thick. 
Orthicerata and other fossils occur in the dark thin flags of Horton in 
liibblesdale. 

Duturhoneea of Strata, 

Such is the aeries of Yorkshire strata, much thicker, more complete, 
and more varied than belongs to any other county of the empire. It 
will be found that three eases of general conformity have been noted : 
the oldest is between the Silurians and the mountain limestone ; the 
next between the Coal and the Magnesian series ; the last between the 
Oolitic series and the Chalk. The prevailing dip of the strata is east- 
ward ; Indeed, except in the western parts of Craven and in the line 
of great faults, this general dip is very little modified. In the district 
of Craven several anticlinal axes of limited extent, mostly ranging 
north-east, make elliptical elevations about Greenhaw Hill, Skipton, 
Lotbersdale, and in Howhind Forest. These are often connected with 
the production of metallic veins. A slight broad antidiiial axis 
affects the oolitic strata beneath the chalk. 

Some of the dislocations, which occasion great vertical movement of 
the strata, are very striking. The Great Craven Fault, wliioh ranges 
nearly east and west from Wharfedale to near Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
is in part of this course double, causes a downthrow to the south of 
from 1000 feet to more than 1000 yards, and is accompanied by a 
grand and characteristic change of physical geography, ^lorth of tbLs 
line tho country rises to the height of 2400 feet, and south of it sinks 
to a few hundreds of feet. Where this fault turns to the north from 
near Kirkby Lonsdale, and receives the name of the Pciiniue Fault, 
its effects are equally extraordinary, and the wcBtoni border of York- 
Hhiro derives its peculiar bold escarpment from Whamside to Mickio 
Fell from tho openition of this fault. 

There are several curious faults visible in the oolitic and lias strata 
of tho coast near Wliitby and Scarborough, and the coal-field is full 
of them. The magnesian limestone is dislocated near Robin Hood's 
IVell and in a few other places. These and many other fractures of 
tho earth’s crust are wholly or principally unconnected with groat 
mosses of igneous rock, and devoid of such rocks along the line of 
flsHUi'e. Under Ingleborough however a curious red felspathic dyke 
is seen to coincide with the Craven Fault, and a very largo nwd 
roinnrkabln greenstone dyke, accompanied by a dislocation of stnitu, 
travf;rsos the northom |iarts of this county, and the southern part of 
Durliaiu, from near Middleton in Teesdale to near tho High Teak, 
south of Whitby. Along the line of this great ‘whiiidyke’ the 
argillaceous strata are bleached and the saudstoiics indurated. It is 
geographically related to tho cast end of the great * whin sill,* as it has 
heeu called, which fills a coiisidonible space on the Yorkdiirc side of 
tho Tees, and causes the gi'ciit waterfalls of Caldron Snout and the 
Hi;zh Force. This mass is in ])lace8 200 feet thick, and in others only 
21 feet thick. It is a sort of ^ interposed bed,* which was formed 
from lava poured out on the sea bed with some local violence and 
rending of the strata. It is in a few places subcoluiniiar, and varies 
in crystallisation. Tho limestones have been altered by its heat to 
white crystalline nni.ssfs, the hawlstoues hardened, and the shales 
locally cliangetl, so as to yield in one spot garnets. No ])articu1ar 
dislocations appear to mark its course, and its relation to tho local 
richness in lead of tho ininiug district of Tccsdalc and Alston Moor is 
obscure. Lead-veins traverse it in the minors about Hilton and 
Duftoii, and yield ore, a circumstance in which it appears to differ 
from the tuadstone of Derbyshire, which is also interposed in the 
limestone series. 

Ciimate, Soil, and A gricnlf tire.— The great extent of the county 
of Yorkshire, and the variety of surface, occasion considerable differ^ 
eiiccs in the climate in various districts. Tuke, in his * General View 
of the Agriculture <»f tho North Riding of Yorkshire,’ published in 
the year 1800, observes, that the climate of the coast is, from its 
situation, cold and bleak, but that in some of the vales near it, which 
are sheltered from the westerly winds and from the sea-air, the climate 
U such 08 to favour the ripening of com. Tho Vale of Cleveland, 
jiear the Tees, is very cold, being open to tho sea on the nortli and 
<‘a8t, and to the cold \duds from the central mountains on the west. 
The Eastern Moorlands, from their great altitude, have a climate so 
severe as to present a serious iinpetliment to agricultural improve- 
monts. The llowartlian Hills partake, though in a less degree, of the 
doldness and severity of the Eastern Moorlands ; and tho Wolds of 
the East Riding are subject to cold winds from the sea, though their 
diminished ^vatiou and the different character of the soil moke 
them more mvourable to cultivation. Ryodalo has a mild climate, 
which greatly promotes the perfection of crops. The districts 
between the Wolds and the coast are Imblo to cold winds and fogs 
from the sea and the Humber. In the Yule of York the climate is 
generally mild and temperate, but the northern part is subject to cold 
winds from the adjacent moorlands, while the extoDsivo levels in the 
southern parts of the county, though comparatively mild in conse- 
quence of being sheltorod from easterly winds by the Wolds, are very 
liable to a damp and foggy atmosphere. Tho climate of tlio West 
Ri^ug generally appears to be tolerably healthy. Tho Western 
Moorlands ore more liable to rain than the Eastern, and, owing to 
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their greater altitude aud not being exposed to sca-air, the imow 
remains longer upon them. That part of the high lauds which lies 
ill the West Riding, though tempestuous and veiy rajiiy, is oonsii fared 
salubrious for strong constitutions, perhaps in consequence of tho 
frequent purification of the atmosphere by high winds. The quantity 
of rain which falls annually in the vicinity of Ingleborough Hill is 
about 48 inohes ; and, though the lower tracts are very much milder 
and leiM rainy, the average annual fall of rain at Sheffield is 38 inches, 
which is 5 inches more than the general average of England. Tuke 
attributes the almost unceasing ruins which fail uiK>n the uiouutaiii 
district to the arresting of the clouds brought from the Atlantic by 
the westerly winds by the mountains themselves, au<l still more by the 
violent conflict which frequently takes place between tho currents 
from opposite sides of thn island. During March, April, and May, 
the east winds are usually aocompfuiied by a bright sun in tho day- 
time and sharp frosts at night, with fretpieut i- bowers of snow and 
sleet, the united effect of which is to parch the surface aud greatly to 
arrest the process of vegetation. 

Yorkshire is ono of the most important counties in an agricultural 
point of view ; but from its great extent, and tho varieties of soil and 
differences of cliuiute which are found there, it is absolutely iiecesHary 
to treat of its subdivisions or Ridings separately, aud consider them 
as though they wore separate counties. 

Ill the North Riding tho soil on the coast is mostly a brownish 
day, or a loam incumbent on a clay or on freoAtone ; and iii some 
I valleys west of Whitby the soil is a rich deep loam. Tho soil of 
Cleveland is mostly a fertile clay or fine red sand. In the neighbour- 
hood of Kildalo there is a good deal of deep lieh loam. The surface 
is div*'r8ifio<l with hills, and there are very few level fields. Near the 
Tecs, in tho volley of Y'ork, there is generally a rich gravelly Imitn. 
On the whole, it may bo asserted that in all tho valle 3 *H and on tho 
lower hills the soil is fertile and mostly fit to bear good crops with 
proper managemont. The extensive tract of high hills called the 
Eastern Moorlands, occupying a space of about 30 uiiloH by 15 mile.-*, is 
penetrated by many cultivated valleys more or less fertile. Tlie 
Western Moorlands are covered with green pastures ; aud even where 
it is brown with ling there are sweet grasses iiiter.-tpersed with it, 
wliich the cattle and sheep soon find out. The farmhouscH are ijnt 
in general conveniently situated fur tho occupation of tho land, but 
are often crowded in villages at a distance from the ihOds. Whero 
new buildings have boon erected on the iiirloMureti of coumion lands, 
they nro however much better situated. The cotta;.MJd for labouz'crs 
are small and mean, and generally consist of two small rooms on the 
ground-floor, which is often damp, and conseipicnlly unhealtli}*. TJiu 
farms in tho North Riiling of Y"orktthiro, an in tho rest of the county, 
are of every imaginable size, from 50 to 1000 acres aud more. Most 
Y^orkshire farins have cxti-iisive panturos attached to thciii, where 
horse.^ aud cattle are bred, for which the county is celebrated. I'iio 
Olovelaud horses arc very strong and active, and many gooil carriagis- 
horso.s arc bred from Cievciaiul inures. Threshing-machines were very 
curly introduced from Scotland, aud there is scare dy a farm of any 
extent which has not one. More modern and complicated im]d(nnontH, 
such as searificrs, drills, borse-lioos, &e., are uscil l»y gentlemen and 
the wealthier farmers ; aud every new improvement is soon introduced 
and triccL On uu average of farms, the gruH.s-land is two-thirds ol 
the whole farm, and tlie arable one-third ; in the drier ]>urtion8 oi 
the Killing, as in Cleveland, the proportion of arable Is greater; 
towards the west it is ]cs.s, the climato being there better adapted for 
grass. Cloan fallows were once universal on all the heavy soils, but 
on the lighter loams turnips have entirely superseded clean fallows ; 
and even on the heaviest, fallows do imt rocur so frequently us they 
did formerly, seldom sunuer than afeer an interval of six years. Lime 
and guano, and the various other natural and artificial manures, are 
in general use. 

The corn, when not mown, is reaped with tho sickle, generally by 
womrn ; the men seldom reap, but they often tie u]) the sheaves. Tho 
best wheat is grown in Cleveland, but the crops arc not so abundant 
as those in Ryedale. Much whi^at is cxizorbcd from the ])orts of tho 
North Riding, chiefly to the manufacturing dUtricts, besides what 
supplies its own population ; but till of late years oat- aud rye-meal 
wero the chief food of the labourers, as well as meslin, that is, wheat 
and rye sown together, which makes good wholesome bread. On tho 
good light soils as much ns six quarters of rye per acre has been grown. 
Ryedale is remarkable for its fine oats. The kind used is geii' riiily the 
Friesland oat, and the fanners are particular in getting a change of 
seed from Holland every four or five years. Oats are sown in Moi'ch. 
aud April. Eight quarters per acre is an average crop in lly edalc. 

Rape is sown extensively for soed on tUe best lauds, and the {ire- 
paration is often by paring aud burniug griiss-lamls, which is sure to 
secure a crop. The seed is sown iu July or August, and tho plants 
are thinned out or trausplunted in October. Whuro there is a great 
breodUi of rape the plants are raised in seed-bi ds, and transplaiiUd 
with the plough. Rape is uruinlly ripe in July, and threshed out on 
a cloth in the field, by which much shodrliiiT of the seed i.s saved. 
These threshings are a kind of festival, like hop-pickiiig in hop 
Countries, and draw t(»giither many l.ibourcrs aud more idlers; but 
the work must bi: finished rapiiJly iu so precarious u climate, for a 
wet day would spoil all The straw and refuse of tho rape U excellent 
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fodder for the cattlo in winter. The crop usually nveragrs the same 
as wlicat, hut the price fluctuates greatly. Turnips used to be sown 
on grass-land pared and burnt, or ploughed two or three times after 
having been fed off late in spring ; but now tho usual cultivation of 
Idiis root on the Northumberland plan is generally adopted, with a 
very careful preparation and manuring. 

Potatoes are a very essential crop on many farms, and are mostly 
shipped to London, whore they fetch a good ]irice. The Yorkshire 
reds are a favourite sort in the market. The produce is from 200 to 
800 bushels per acre. Klax is still sown, but to a much smaller extent 
than formerly. A considerable quantity of mustard is sown in the 
neighbourhood of York, which is ground and sold as Durham mustard. 

The principal part of the North Riding consists of grass-lauds, and 
is appropriated to the dairy. There was once a fair proportion of 
timber-trees both in the woods and hedge-rows of this Riding, but they 
have been mneh thiiiiicd. Ash still abounds in the dairy districts, 
being useful for butter firkius and other dairy implements which 
require a white wood. 

Tho short 'horned breed of cattle is the provoiling sort all ovor 
Yorkshire, and of tliis there are some varieties. Those of Cleveland 
and tho Vale of York are known by tho name of the Tees-water breed, 
and in England are called the Holdcrness breed. Oxen arc fatted to 
a grt*at si/e, and seldom used for draught. In tho Wost Moorlands the 
catilo are sinalhT, and on tho borders of the West Riding and West- 
morland tho long-horned breed is very common. Many heifers and 
cows of the T» eB-walor brood are sent to tlio dairymen in London. 

The old Toos-water brood of sheep is largo and coarse, but the breed 
Las boon much iinpi-oved by crosses from the Dishlcy breed. The 
sheoj) 0 X 1 the Wi storn Moorlands arc horned, witli gray fliccs and legs ; 
and many of them have a black Siiot on tho back of the neck: their 
wool is coarse. 

'J'ho brood of horses all ovor Yorkshire is woll known and highly 
np])reciatod. For caniage-horeeB, Cleveland bays arc in bigli repute 
when they have some blood. In the dales of the Eastern Moorlands 
and on the const many useful horses are bred, of a moderate size and 
very compact, which suit the mauufactui'iug distx^icts. Marcs are 
us* d very generally for farm work, and arc made to give foals cveiy 
yeax*. 

Many of the observations made on tho agriculture of the North 
Riding*^ of Yorkshire aro equally applicable to tho wdiole county, and 
consequently need not be repeated : wo ehall only notice thoso points 
which are peculiar to each Hiding, and begin with the KasL Riding. 
This riding <’.\tond.s along the Gorman 0(?enn, from tho river Hartford, 
southward to the 1 lumber. Tho length of this riding from tho south- 
east to north-west is miles, and from south-west to north-east 42 
miles, containing abo\e 750,000 acres, mostly cultivated. The high 
hills called the Wolds arc cold and Idoak, from their exposure and 
want of shelter; hut they aro lieidlhy, and form strong robust consti- 
tiitioiiB ; and although the w^iiitors and springs arc cold the soil is 
fertile, and the crops aro generally abundant, especially in very dry 
seasons. There is a moisture arising from the chalky subsoil which is 
very favountblo to vegetation. Tins Wx^lds, however suited to pas- 
tures and spring corn, i)rodui;e no good w’hoat. In Ilolderness, where 
the laud is shcltf^ ed and tho soil fertile, abundant crops of cxcelloiit 
wheat are raised, and the ilat ricli pastures along the Ilumhcr arcs 
equally remarkable for good grass. The climate on a level with the 
sea is much milder. 

Tfowdi nshire, with Ou>^^e and Derwent, being situated inland, and 
sheltered by the Wolds from the north-east, have a milder climate 
than the distrierts nearer the sea, although the frost and snow arc of 
longer- coiitLimancc in wdiiter. 

The soil of the Wolds is a light friable calcareous loam over a chalk 
nibble, which covers the solid mass of chalk. There aro flints in the 
soil, but nut of such a tizo and in such quantities as in other chalk 
districts in the south. t)n the banks of the Tluoibcr there aro above 
acres of varp-land, a bUII' clay rendered by the process of 
warping of extraordinary fertility. A creitain projiortion of line sand 
in the warp is essential *to its greatest I’crtility. Sunk Island, now a 
most fertile spot, foiming x>art of the coast, was oacc a mere sand-bunk 
in the 11 umber. 

A large tract of poor sandy land extends in a north-west direction 
from Mouth Cave nearly to Y^ork. Paralhi to this, and idoug the 
Ouse, lies a tmet of a very fertile alluvial soil, lit for any kind of 
agricultural ]n'oduce. In the Vale of Derwent tho soil varies greatly. 
Tho East Riding is very w» 11 watered ; tho l^erweut, being navigable 
from its junction with the Ouso to !Maltou, greatly facilitates its 
communicutioiis. 

The farms and estates in the East Riding are of considerable extent. 
The farmhouses and hibourers' cottages ai*e gniierally comfortable, 
sphere is a iieculiarity in the harvesting of oats iu this Riding, which 
iii worthy of notice. Tho oats are cut by the sickle, as wheat is else- 
where : tho sheaves arc tied loosely very near to the com, and tho 
butts are spread out and set singly and upright ; so tlmt tho wind 
readily finds ncecss to dry them. »S(»ine time after a fresh baud is 
madcs, and the first sheaf is tied round tho middle, while the upper 
band is looseiu'd ; this serves to bind the next sheaf, and so on. 
There is a little extra labour iu this mode of tying, but it is well 
rexiaid in a moi; t dinuitc by the condition iu which the oats thus 
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treated are stacked, and by the goodness of the straw, which other- 
wise often acquires a musty taste in the stack, even if the oats are not 
injured. 

Beans are a profitable crop in the heavy soils of this Riding. Rape 
is extensively grown in Holdemcss both for sheep feed and for seed. 
About Hedon, Patriugton, Sunk Itsland, and other rich warp-lands, 
much cole-seed and rape-seed are raised, which are sent to the oil- 
mills at Hull. On breaking up the sheep-walks on the Wolds rape is 
often successfully grown. Sainfoin has been introduced wherever tho 
subsoil is chalk, where it is an invaluable plant. Potatoes are very 
extensively cultivated in Holderness and Howdenshire. The best 
sorts havo been long known by the names of Rod-nose kidney. Flat 
white, Purple kidney, and Capo kidney ; the Green top and Ox noble 
are very productive, but better suited to feed cattle with than for tlio 
table. Swedish turnips, cabbages, and carrots are extensively grown. 

In tho East Riding the proportion of grass-land on the farm is much 
less than in the other Ridiugs. Most of the pastures have been 
ploughed up, oven on tho Wolds ; and those only which lio low along 
the rivers have been left as permanent meadows. The salt-inarsbes 
along tho sea are voiw UKcful, especially to recover horses which have 
been overworked ; sheep likewise gvt fat on them after a time. Thom 
is but littlo timber in this Riding, either in woods or hedge^rowB. 
The Wolds are naturally quite bare of trees. Some plantations have 
been formed on them, but thoy contain littlo useful timber. Draining, 
on a very extensive scale, has been done in Holdcmess and other ilat 
and low parts of the Riding, by which low and marshy grounds havo 
been rendered fertile. Works liave been erected at great expensn 
under tho authority of several Acts of parliament, from 1702 to tlio 
present day. Near tho soa-coast ‘wreck’ or sea-weed is very exten- 
sively used for mimure; and after a storm the farmers' carts may Ix^ 
Been busily employed at low water collecting it. It is laid in heapK, 
whore it soon ferments, and, as soon as is convenient, is carried on 
tho land ; if left to rot, it would w^nste away and be of little use. 
Bones and various other manures are now extensively used on the 
lighter soils. 

Holderness cattle have been mentioned before, and scarcely nny 
other breed is found iu the East Riding. 

On the rich pastures the improved Leicester breed of sheep is round 
the most ])rofltablo ; on the Wolds the Southdowns have been iiitro- 
difbed with great success. 

No pai*t of England produces such flue and valuable horses as the 
East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. We havo mentioned tho 
Clovoland bays. The introduction of full blood into this breed has 
produced some clever hunters, which havo been sold at high prices ; 
but for tho carriage many still prefer the pure Cleveland bays. 

Tho West Riding of Yorkshire is situated nearly iu the centre of 
the kingdom, but, from its numerous rivers aud canals, has a free 
intercourse with the east aud wost coasts. In an area of more than 
1,700,000 acres, tho soil and climate naturally vary. It is in gnuTal 
dry and healthy. The eastern and northern portions aro similar to 
tho Ridings so situated, while the west partakes of tlio inv)ist and 
hilly nature of tho counties boi’deriiig on tho Atlantic. Wts need only 
observe on tliu iigriculturo of tho West Riding, that a great part of 
the Riding is in pasture, tho arable land being cliiefiy found on tlio 
northern and eastern portion, wdicru it is cultivated much in the saiiic 
manner as in the adjoining Ridings. 

As grazing is well understood in this Riding, raucli cattle is pur- 
chased to he fatted here, but not many are bred ; conRe{iucntiy a 
much greater variety may bo observed iu the stock than in tin'- otin. r 
Ridiu 4 S. I’ho grass will nearly fatten an ox in siimnuT. With tlio 
addition of turnips and hay in autumn, ox<‘ii are made vci*y fat, espe- 
cially with the lielp of litiBccd-cakcH, which is soinetimes succi eded 
by oatmeal and liay for the lust 10 days, in order to avoid the flavoi:!' 
BO readily discoverable iu boof fed with oily food. Many hogs are 
fatted iu this Riding, tlie hams being curod for the London market, 
while the . flitches arc readily disxiosed of among tho manufuotiuvrei, 
who never And bacon too fat. 

This Riding was formerly better wooded than the rest of York- 
shire, hut the forests have boon drstroyed, and tho land divided aiul 
cultivated. There is a considerable demand for oak and ash of .small 
size fur the use of tho mines and collieries. Much land in tho Riding 
is lit for little else than planting firs and larch, and where the latter 
wood has thriven considerable profit has boon made in a few years by 
woll-inutiaged plantations. 

The properties and faima in tho West Riding arc generally smaller 
that in other Ridings. ^ 

Manvfaclu.rc8 , — in its industry, as well as iu other mpccts, Y^ork- 
shii^ is on exceedingly varied and interesting portion of the kingdom ; 
and the West Riding forms one of tho most important manufacturing 
districts iu England, comprising important seats of tho woollen, 
cotton, linen, ii'on, and hardware aud cutlery mnuufacUires, as well 
considerable quarries aud mines. Of those the woollc?n manufacture 
may be considered the great staple of tlio district. Cotton factories 
have been established at viirious places iu tho West Riding. Flax- 
spinning is carried on to a greater extent at Leeds than anywhere else 
in England. The flax nmnuractiirc uroBe in Yorkshire, probably from 
the exteusivo growtii of flax iu the county ; wd when the culture of 
flax declined the manufacture still continued. Leeds and Barnsley 
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are the cenii'eB of the mauufactura : the one fov the Bpinning and the 
other for the weaving. At Leeds the flax-mills are on a very large 
Bcale : especially so is the remarkable building of the Messrs. MiwnluJl. 
The flax is heckled and spun in these largo mills, chiefly into yam 
for weaving, bnt partly ^so into thread for sowing. Scarcely any 
linen-weaving is practised ut Leeds ; this is done (far more than in any 
other town m England) at Barnsley. The Barnsley manufacturers 
buy the flax-yam from Leeds, and either give it out to hand-loom 
weavers, to work-up at their own houses, or weavo it by power-loom 
ill large factories ; but Barnsley has hitherto been known rather for 
hand'loom than power-loom productions. Extensive iron-works are 
seated at Rotherham, Low Moor, and Bowling, in the neighbourhood 
of Broilford. The maniifactures of hardware and cutlery at Sheffield, 
and in the district aurroundiug that town, iii'c very oxteusive, and in 
some departments excel those of Birmingham. In cutlery and plated 
goods Sheffield stands pre-omiuout, and it maintaiiis a high reputation 
ill other branches of manufactures, which are noticed under Sitkf- 
FIP.LU. Tlie manufactures of the Nurbh aud East Ridings are of 
comparatively small importance, and even the mineral productions of 
the county, consisting of freestone, limestone, coal, iron, copper, and 
lead, are most extensively found in the West Hiding. At Wickerslcy, 
4 miles E. from Rotherham, several tliuusunds of grindstones, some 
of them as much as 6 foot in diameter, and suitable for the finer 
doHcriptious of cutlery, are made niiniially for the use of the Sheffield 
manufacturers. The coal, which forms an important source of the 
inanufacturiug jirosperity of the district, is found chiefly in the 
viciuily of Leeds, Sheilield, Bradford, and Wakefield. The coal of 
till) Silkstone and Barnsley district has been, since the opening of the 
Groiit Northoru railway, brought to Loudon in large quantities. There 
lias also been a grout increase in the shipmont of coals from the 
Viirksliiro side of Teeamouth, where Redcur and Middlesboroiigh are 
becoming important places. Alum-works have been carried on in the 
county, ever since the time of Queen Elizabeth, first atr Quiaboruugh, 
aud more recently at Whitby. 

Thu manufacturing district of the West Riding extends from north 
to south about 40 miles, has a mean width of about 20 miles, aud 
inchidos an area of about ttOO square miles, comprising the hardware 
:is witll as the clothiug district. The clothiug district commeuces 
below tlic part of the county which bears the name of Craven, and 
extends over the tract which comprises the towns of Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, Hiiddtirslicld, and Wukerield. In the several articles on those 
towns will be found particulai's of the respective brunches of which 
they may bo considered the c(;titro8. The priucijjal varieties of woollen 
hruaddoLli are classed under the coloured or ‘inixed-clotlis,* which 
are wholly made of dyed wool, and the white broadcloths. Halifax 
]iroduceB the fiiicsL kinds of stuff goods as well us a fair proportion of 
all other kinds. Bradford is now the groat centre of wools, stufls, and 
merinos. Tiie chief <listrict for blankets and llusliings lies between 
Tjcods and Tluddersileld. Worsted-spiuniiig is larguly practised at 
Bradford. In and near UuddiTsfield arc made narrow cloths; and 
Saddlewortli pi'jducos kersey men's and broadcloths nearly eijuul to 
those of the west of England. AVukofiehl is chieUy celebrated fur its 
wuiiffiiirs and the skill of its cloth dyers. From the iiabm'o of its 
muiiufaeturcs, consisting of baizes, fianiiels, kerseys, and broadcloths, 
Uoclidule may, though situated in Lancashire, be considered to belong 
to the woollen district of Yorkshire. 

The biisinoHs cuiinoctod with the cloth- trade is chiefly iroiisocted in 
the great cloth-halls in the rcspi^ctive towns, but much cloth is produced 
and solil without passing through the hidls. 

Formerly the greater pro])urtiou of the woollen goods produced in 
Yorkshire cousisted of the coarsi-r kinds of cloth: but the manufacture 
has been so greatly improved that Yorksliire cloths are no longer 
looked upon as inferior to those of other districts, while the finer 
<]ua1ities of cloth made in the West Killing arc excellent. Tho intro- 
duction of llama and alpaca wools has ojiuued new and important 
sources of iiitlustry in tho manufacture. At about a mllo from Shipley, 
ou the road to Bingley, is Saltoire, the largest sjiiuuing aud weaviug 
estiiblisliiueut [>erha]>B in the world, employing i.bout 4000 workmen. 
It belongs to Mr. Titus Salt, who carries on at Bradford a very ex ten- 
sive manufacture of stuff and alpaca goods. The Saltaire mill aflbrds 
all tho ailvautages of coucontration. On the sami} estate a complete 
town iios been built to accouimodato tho workpeople and their 
families. There ai*e a road, a river, a canal, and a railway, all passing 
through the estate ; aud five bridges over the Aire. 

JJivUwtis, Towns, ilc. — Yorksliiru is divided into three Ridimjs — a 
division now peculiai' to this county, but which at the Domesday 
Survey obtained also iu Lincolnshire. In its ])roaeut form the term 
Riding is g' corruption of the Anglo-Saxon name of the divisions 
* trithing’ or ' thridiug,’ aud tho division of tho county into thirds or 
trithiugs is genoraUy ascribed to the Saxons ; but Worsaae, perhaps 
faucifully, attributes it to the Danes, suggesting that the term com- 
pletely answers both iu souud and moaning to the Heundiuaviau division 
of a county or district into thirds or * Trediiiger.* Several of tho old 
feudal flivisions of Yorkshire, though no longer possessed of a legally 
reoognised boundary, are still popularly known and their names used 
for many purposes. Cleveland, Craven, Holderness, aud Richmond, 
either give, or have given, titles to some of our noble families. Ilolder- 
ness has given its atone to a viduable breed of oattle; and the Cleveland 


ongin of our best kind of coach-horses ; aud while no such 
distriow as Cfievelaud or Craven appear ou our maps, they are used 
f* fli^wngmshing appellations in Shipton iu Craven, Kirkby in Cleve- 
land, ttC. It may be wortli while theroforo to describe briefly tho 
localities indicated by these names. Clcvdwnd is in the North Riding, 
and forms now the two wapentakes of the east and west diviaion of 
Laugbaurgh, extending along the coast from the mouth of the Tees 
to near Whitby, and inland to the moors of tho wapentake of Ryedale, 
including 37 parishes. Craven occupies somewhat more than what 
now forma tho wapentake of Staiucliff, and with tho wapentake of 
Eweross, a former member of Craven, forms the north-west portion 
of tho West Riding. The Ribblo, tho Wharfe, tho Aire, and tho Nidd, 
all rise within it. Craven contains 2tJ parishes. Jlatlavnskire, iu the 
West Riding, appoars to have been a large manor ut the timo of tho 
Conquest. The Domesday Book states that ITullum, one manor, 
with its 16 hamleiM,*' was held by Earl NYaltheof; but Sheffield, which 
is now part of Hallamshire, is nob mrntioued. It is wholly in the West 
Riding, but the bouudarics are not very well defined, //iu/c/ernm is 
yet a seigniory, a liberty, a manor, and a wapentake, in ihrae divisions 
of tho East Riding. It occupies tho coast east of tho river Hull aud 
of the Humber, after tho Hull falls into it, from Briillingtou Bay to 
Spurn Hoad. Itichmondshire occupies tho whole wosberii portion of 
tho North Riding, from a line running nearly slniiglit from Yurm to 
Boroughbridgo. It was erected into an earldom by the Conqueror iu 
favour of a follower and kinsman, Alan, a sou of tho Duke of Brittany. 
It contains the wapentakes of East and West Gibing, Hang, and East 
aud West IJullikcld. 

The legal division of Y'orksliireisiuto the East Riding, North Ruling, 
and West Riding. The East Itidiiig is divided into tho wnpeubukes of 
Buckroso, Dickering, JIartbill, Huldorness, 1 fowdonshtre, and Ouao 
and Derwent. Thu North Riding is divided into the wapentakes of 
Allortoiishiro, Birdforth, Biilnior, East (.Silling, AVest Gilliug, llallikold. 
East Hang, AYcst Hang, Bickering Lythc, Ityedalu, Yarin, and tho 
libortios of Laugbaurgh and AVhitby Strand. Tho AV^cst Hiding is 
divided into the wapentakes of Agbrigg, Aiusty, Barkstouu Ash, Claro, 
Morloy, Osgoldcross, Sky rack, Stainolifl* and Eweross, Staiucross, 
Strafforth and Tickhill, aud the liberty of Uipuu. The Aiusty of the 
city of York has been annexed to the West Riding as a waprutoko ; 
though for clocloiml purposes it is joined with the North Riding. 

The following places are described in Koparate articles :-^A1/D- 
noitoaun, ALMoNDBuitv, Bainbuluge, BAUNSLicy, Bauwiuk, Bawtuv, 
Bkoalk, Beveulev, Noutii Bikulev, Binulet, BokouGunuuiGK, 
BiiADFOUI), BlirDMNGTOM, Calilton, Dewsuuuy, DONCASI'EU, Gueat 
DuIFFIELD, EaSIEGWOLD, OoOLE, GuISBOKOUGIT, HaMFAX, UAlUiO- 
GATE, iiEL^tSLKY, HE.\fSWOimi, lloWDEE, II II OUELISFI ELD, 1 1 ULL, IvKIGIl- 
IiKY, KlUKJiY MOOIISIDE, IVM AilESBOliOUGlT, LeEDS, ijEYItUliN, MlSW 

Malton, Noutii ALLKiiTDN, Otley, Gueat Ouseuuun, Bateluy 
Bridge, Patuington, Penistonb, Piokkuing, Pocklungton, Ponte- 
fract, Guevt Preston, Heetk, Richmond, Ripon, Rotiieiiuam, 
Saddlewortu, Scarborough, Sedreugh, Selby, Set tle, Sheffield, 
SKirToN, SkirLxVUgii, Stukksley, Tadgaster, Tiiiusiv, Tuorne, 
Wakefield, AViiiTiiy, AA’ortlicy, and A'ork. 

Of the other towns of iziijiortancc we give a notice here : — 

*ln the Jidst Itidinff : — 

Cave, South, a small mat ket-iowu, population of tho township 
in 1851, about 10 miles S.VV. from Beverley, near tin; western foot of 
tho Wolds. The town contains a neat cUiirch, built in IGOJ, and 
dedicated to All Saints, jdaees of worship for \Ve.s]oyaii and Primitive 
Methodists and ludojieiidcnts, and a National sehoul. A corn-niarkct 
is held wei'kly ou Monday ; and there is a fair ou Trinity Monday. 
Tlie imx^orta iiioludu coal, lime, friiestone, Hags, and geiuTal commo- 
dities. FLauihoroayh, population of tho jiarisli in 1851, about 

28 miles N.E. from Beverley, is now a mere fishing-village, occiijiying 
the centre of the x^roinuntory called Fiarnhorongh Hoad, it was 
frequently used os a priiicijsil station by the Danes during their jiro- 
chitory inroads. The church ooimists of a navu and chancel, with 
aisles. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have cliapels, and 
there are National schools. Jlcdun, JJcailon, or Hcydou, population 
of the x^arish lU2fl in 1851, about 6 miles E. from iiull, is a borough 
and market-town, about 2 miles from the left hank of the river Hum- 
ber, with which it is connected by lleilou Haven, a crook formerly 
uavigahlo. It is now ohiofly depoudent ou tho agriculture of the I'icli 
district iu the midst of which it stands. A charter was gniuto.J to 
the burgesses of lledon by Athelstan, and it received sevornl other 
charters at later periods down to the first year of .lames II. It first 
sent members to Parliament in tho 23rd .Kdward 1.. but wa^ disfran- 
chised by tho Reform Act. A great part of the town was destroyed 
by fire in 1656; it was afterwards robiiilt iu a Hiiporior niauuer. Tho 
parish church is an elegant and sjiacioua edifice. The Wosleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics liavo places of worshix’. 
Tboi*e are National schools, a luochanics institute, and a libiai'y and 
reading-room of the lloldcraoss Agricultural Society. A county 
court is held. Thoro iiro cattlo-mnrkets on aUernute jMoudays, 
and fairs on August 2iid, Soptcinb.'r ^2ud, November 17th, and 
Decomber Uth. Groin is tho chief article of exiairt. Rope-making, 
tanning, nail making, browing and mrdting, and inarket-gai-deniiig aro 
oarried ou to some extent. Hoi^nsta, population 1)45 iu 1851, about 
16 miles E.N.E. from Beverley, at one time a market-to wu, is situated 
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on the sea-cotist. The town is said to Lave been formerly 10 milee 
inliud/but the encroAchmente of the sea have brought the coast 
within about half a mile. The church is a spacious building, and had 
formerly a spire, -^hich formed a noted landmark, but it was long 
since blown down, and has not been restored. The Weslewn and 
Primitive Methodists and Independents have places of worsnip, and 
there are National and Infant schools. Fairs for horses and cattle 
are held on August 13th and December 18th. Races are run annually 
about the end of July. The town has a fine chalybeate-spring, ana 
good accommodation for sea-bathing. In the neighbourhood is the 
lake called Hornsea Mere. TJunmanhy, population of the township 
1291 in 1851, formerly a market-town, is pleasantly situated near the 
sea-coast, about 30 miles N. by E. from Beverley. The church con- 
tains a handsome mnnnmcnt of the Osbuldeston family, to whom 
most of the township belongs. The Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists and Baptists have places of worship, and there are National 
schools and two public libraries. Market Weighion^ population of the 
town 2001 in 1851, about 10 miles W. by N. from Beverley, is a 
market-town, situated at the western foot of the Wolds, on the little 
river Foulues?. It has a good water-communication with the Humber 
by the Market Weighton Canal, and is connected by railway with the 
city of York. The church is an ancient edifice, wim a comparatively 
modern spire ; and tiio town contains chapels for Wesleyan and Primi- 
tive Methodists aud independents. There are National schools, and a 
tiimperancG-hulL The market for corn, held on Wednesday, is well 
attended. Fairs for horses, cattle, aud sheep are held on May Idth 
and Sieptember 25th. 

In the North Riding : — 

Aekrigg^ population of the township C33 in 1851, is a market-town, 
situated in Wensloy-Dale, about 17 miles S.W. from Richmond. The 
church is an ancient edifice dedicated to St. Oswald ; the Wesleyan 
Methodists have a cha(>el, and there are National schools. Dyeing, 
the manufacture of knitted hosiery and of carpets, and worsted spin- 
ning are carried on. There is a market on Thuraday, and fairs are held 
ill May, June, July, and October. The neighbouring moorland country 
is exceedingly picturesque, aud contains some fine waterfalls, of which 
may bo in uii tinned MUlgill Force and Whitfield’s Force. Egitm, 
pupuhition of the parish 1129 in 1851, is a small market-town, about 
7 miles W. by S. from Whitby, on the edge of the Egton Moors. The 
church was consecrated in 1349 by the Bishop of Damascus. Egton 
also contains a Romau Catholic chapel and a public school. A fine 
spring, called Cold Keld Well, is much resorted to for strengthening 
weakly children. iJaires, population of the chapelry 1708 in 1851, is 
a market-town, situated at the head of Wetisley-Dalo, about 23 miles 
S. W. by W. from Richmond. The houses are generally built of stone. 
This chapel of ease is a plain edifice ; there are places of worship for 
Wosleyau Methodists, Quakers, and Bandemanians ; National schools, 
and a subscription library. Nail-making, clog-making, and dyeing are 
ttirried on. Cattle fairs are held on alternate Tuesdays, from the last 
Tuoriday in February till Whitsuntide. At a short distance from the 
town is a magnificent cascade, called Hardraw Scar, or Force, with a 
perpendicular full of 102 feet. Moahanij population of the township 
J139 in 1851, is a market town, about 14 miles S. by E. from Rich- 
mond. The cliurch is small, but liaiidHoiiie, with a lofty spire ; there 
ore places of worship fur Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
a Craiuiiiar school, a Charity school, and an Infant school. Tiie town 
has a considerable manufacture of woollen-yarn, and a flax-mill. Rope 
making, brewing, and dyeing are carried on. Fairs for cattle aud 
sheep are held during spring on alternate Wednesdays. MiddUftam, 
population of the parish 966 in 1851, is a small market-town about 
1 U miles S. by W. from Richmond. The church was made collegiate 
by Richard 111., when duke of Gloucester. The town contains chapels 
for Primitive aud We-^leyau Methodists, and a school of industry. 
Miiidlebam is built, ohielly in the form of a square, upon a gentle 
acclivity on the right bank of the Ure. Fairs are held on Easter- 
Mouday aud Whit-Monday ; aud on the 5th of November is held ou 
Middleham Moor one of the largest fail's in England for homed cattle 
and sheep. Middleham castle was built about 1190, by Robert Fitz- 
Ruxiu'.ph, and has been the scene of some important historical events. 
It is said to have been reduced to ruins by CrouiwelL The ruins of 
the castle stand on a rocky eminence near the town. The Duke of 
Leeds is horaditary constable of Middleham Castle. Middlesborotigh, 
or Middleaburgh, population 7431 in 1851, is about 28 miles N.E. from 
Richmond, on the right bank of the Tees, close to its mouth. The 
town is lighted with gas. The church of St. Hilda, erected in 1840, 
is an elegant gothic structure. The Wesleyan and Primitive Method- 
ists, Independents, Quakera, and Roman Catholics, have places of 
worship. There are a British and uu Independent school, a savings 
bank, a mechanics institute, and a subscription news-room. Middles- 
borough is now a considerable sea-port and market-town, with several 
foundries, ship-building yards, rope-walks, a sail-cloth manufactory, 
an anchor, chain-cable, and railway rail manufactory, brick- aud tile- 
works, a pottery, and other manufactories. Muker, population 1321 
in 1851, a cu-^tomary market-town, about 17 miles W. by S. from 
Richmond, stands in an angle formed by two streams which contribute 
to form the river Swale. The obapel of ease was erected in 1580. 
There are a National school and a subscription library. The market 
is hold ou Wednesday, and there is an annual fair. Yarm, popula- 


tion of the parish 1647 in 1851,*oocupie8 a low peninsula nearly 
surrounded by the river Tees, about 22 miles N.E. from Riohmond. 
It has several times suffered greatly from inundations. In 1753, and 
again in 1822, the water covered the town to the depth of 7 feet^ and 
in 1771 it rose still higher, being as much as 20 feet in some parts. 
The Tees is here crossed by a bridge of five arches, built in 1400 by 
Walter Skirlaugh, bishop of Durham, and since much improved. The 
church, which stands to the west of the town, was rebuilt in 1730. 
The Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, Independents, and 
Roman Catholics, have places of worship. There are a Free Gram- 
mar school, and a National school. Thera is a salmon fishery in the 
Tees. In the neighbourhood are extensive flour-mills and a paper- 
mill. The market is on Thursday, and there are several fairs, includ- 
ing a great cheese fair on the 19th of October. 

In tho West Riding ; — 

Aberford, population of the township 737 in 1851, is a small market- 
town about 15 miles S. W. from York. The parish church is an ancient 
edifice. The Wesleyan Methodists and Roman Catholics have chapels, 
aud there are National schools. Rope-making, wire-working, maltiug, 
and basket-making employ a few persons. Cawood, population of tho 
parish 1105 in 1851, is a small town about 10 miles S. from York. 
There is here a ferry over the Ouse. Besides the churoh, which is 
small, there are a chapel for Wesluyau Methodists, and Dufileld's 
Cliarity school. Tho archbishops of York had a castle at Cawood as 
early as the 1 Ofch century. Tho castle was demolished by order of the 
Parliament. J}ent, population of the chapoliy 1630, about 5 miles 
S.S.E. from Sedbergh, is a small market-town near tlio Westmorland 
border. Considerable quantities of black aud gray marble arc quarried, 
polished, aud exported, chiefly to the metropolis. Besides a chapel of 
ease, there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, inde- 
pendents, and Quakers, a Grammar school, and National and Infant 
schools. The making of obairs, shoes, and clogs employs some of the 
inhabitants. Gigglcswick^ population of the township 855 in 1851, is 
6n the right bank of the river Ribble, about one mile N.W. from 
Settle. There are a large and handsome parish church and a Free 
Grammar school. About a mile north-west from the villugo is a 
curious ebbing and flowing well ; the water is clear, cold, and whole- 
some. Qiabum, population of the township 518 in 1851, is about 11 
miles W. by S. from Skiptuu. Cattle fairs are held on alternate 
Mondays, and cattle and pedlery fairs on Easter Monday and 8o])- 
tember 19th. Narewood, population of the township 895 in 1851, 
about 8 miles N. from Leeds, is pleasantly situated near the right bank 
of the river Wharfo. Harewo^ House, tho magnilicent seat of the 
Karl of Hai*e wood, stands in a park a short distance west from the 
town. On an eminence arc the remains of a Norman castle. Besides 
the parish church there are a chapel for Weslttyan Methodists, and a 
Free school. Ripley, population of tho township 283 in 1851, is about 
25 miles N.N.W. from York. Tho church is ancient. Thoi-c is a Free 
schooL The chief distinction of the place is the castle of tho family 
of Ingilhy, which was built in 1555, and is still the family residence. 
Monday is the market-day : fairs are lieid ou Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, and on tho 25th, 26th, and 27th of August, chiefly for 
cattle, horses, and sheep. S/ierbw^n, population of the township 1440 
in 1851, is about 16 milos 8.8. W. from York. In the neighbourhood 
are stone-quarries, flour-mills, and orchards. Teasel is extensively 
grown ill the vicinity. Tho parish church, which is ancient, is a iiand- 
suuie aud commodious edifice; there are also the Hospital school, a 
Charity school, and a National school. Snaith, population of tlie town- 
ship 840 ill 1851, is about 23 miles 8. by E. from York. Tiio church 
is of the later English style, with a low square tower surmounted 
with pinnacles. There is a Free Grammar school. Flax is grown in 
the vicinity. An extensive steam flour-mill and several windmills are 
near the town. Basket-making and rope-making employ some of the 
inhabitants. Sowerby Bridge^ population 4365, about 3 miles 8. W 
from Halifax, is of modern origin and growth. 'J’lie woolleu-oloth 
manufacture employs many of tho population. Thera are several 
large iron-works, inaltiug-houses, and corn-mills. There are two 
Episcopal chapels, and one each for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
and Independents ; also a Church school, a National school, a school 
supported by Wesleyan Methodists, and a mechanics institute. Tick- 
hiUt population of the township 2087 in 1851, is situated in a fertile 
valley, about 7 miles S. fimm Doncaster. The morket-erpss is a plain 
circular stone building erected in 1776. Rope-making, paper-making, 
nail-making, and molting are cari'ied on. There is a fair in August 
for cattle and merchandise. Tickhill was a place of importance in tho 
middle ages. The castle is said to liave been erected by Roger do 
Busli, one of the Norman followers of William the Conqueror, but it 
several times reverted to the crown. On a jileasant situation at the 
west end of the town are tho rtunains of an Augustine priory, founded 
in the reign of Heniy IIL Tho parish churoh, erected iu the 1 3th 
century, is a very handsome edifice with a noble tower. There are 
several interesting monuments : an altar-tomb in the church is of the 
date of 1386. The Independents and Wesleyan Methodists have large 
chapels. There is a National school. Wetherby, population of the 
township 1494 iu 1851, is a market-town situated on the left bonk of 
the river Whorfe, about 15 miles W. by 8. from York. There is a 
neat town-hall, built of stone, and containing the public news- and 
reading-rooms. Over the Wharfe there is a handsome stone bridge 
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A little above the brid^ is a very^ne stone weir, by means of which 
gome extensive flour-mills are worked. There are also several oil- and 
logwood-mills. St James* church is a handsome edifice, [built in 1839. 
The Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have chapels, and there 
are National schools and a savings bank. The market held on Thurs- 
day, ia of importance for com. Fairs are held on Holy Thursday, 
August 6th, and October 10th : there are also fortnightly stock fairs, 
which are well attended. A little below the town is St. Helen’s Ford, 
where the Roman military way crossed the river. The scenery in the 
vicinity of the town is diversified and beautifuL A county court 
is held. 

The following are some of the more important villages in the county : 
the population is that of 1851 ; the letters £., N., and W. after the 
several places indicate that they are respectively in the East, North, 
or West Itiding : — 

Aekwori\ \V., population 1835, about 8 miles E. by S. from Wake- 
field, is chiefly noticeable for tho Free school maintained here by the 
Quakers, for children of members of their society. There are also the 
LowtUer Endowed school and an Infant school. Adding/uim, W., 
population of the township 1558, about 6 miles E. by S. from Skipton, 
has ail ancient parish church ; places of worship for Wesleyan Method- 
ists and Quakers; and a National school. Worsted spinning, the 
making of worsted goods, the cotton manufacture, malting, tanning, 
and nail-making are carried on. Armleg, W., poimlation of the chapelry, 
which forms part of the borough of Leeds, 6190, is on the right bank 
of the river Aire, about 2 miles N. by W. from Leeds. It has an 
extensive woollen manufiicture. There are a chapel of case ; chapels 
for Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists and Baptists ; endowed 
Town’s schools; National schools; and schools connected with the 
Baptist and Wesleyan Methodist congregations. Tanning, malting, 
anti brewing are carried on. There are flour-inills, and scribbling- 
nnd fulling-xiiills. Flax spinning, and the manufacture of thread and 
of linen goods, employ some of the inhabitants. The jail and house of 
correction was erected in 1847, at an expense of 45,500f. Askern, W., 
a village of some celebrity for its sulphureous waters, is 7 miles N. 
from Doncaster : population of the township 382. The earliest notice 
of the Askcni waters occurs in a work by Dr. Short, published in 1734. 
There are several wells, and Dr. Lankoster analysed the waters of six 
of them. The water contains sulphate and carbonate of lime, and 
tract's of sulphur. A bath charity was established in 1825 for enabling 
poor persons to avail themselves of tho benefit of the wells. The 
AVesleyaii Methodists have a chapel, and there arc National schools, 
partially endowed. Attei*cliffe forms part of the borongh of Sheilield. 
[SHKia^iELD.J AysgarUi, M., ]iopulation of the township, 263, of the 
parish, which has an area ol 77,308 acres, 5035, aVjout 13 miles S.W. 
from Richinoml, is situated in Wensleydalf, on the right bank of the 
river Dro, which has hero a remarkable fall over an irregular ridge 
rocks, called Aysgarth Force, A bridge of one arch, 71 feet in span 
cros8c?H tho nvor above the Force. Boshles the parish church, there is 
a National school. Aytorit N., population of the parish 1304, about 
16 miles N.IO. from Northallerton, has a plain old church; places o^ 
^vorship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, anc 
Quakers; a British school; a Free school; and an Agricultural school 
supported by tlie Quakers. Tanning, shoe makiiig, the linen manu 
facture, and nail-making .afford employment. Jiamufdvwick, W., popu 
hition of tho township 1938, is about 3 miles from Gisburn. 
Besides tho parish church, wliicli is ancient, there are a chapel of ease, 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodi.sts, and Baptists, and 
N atonal school. The cotton manufacture is carried on. An tihhe^ 
was founded hero in the 12th century. BatUy, W., population of the 
township 9308, is about 6 miles N.W. from Wakefield. The parish 
church id an ancient building, of the perpen«1icular stylo. There arc 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, a Free 
Grammai- school ; a National school ; and a literary institution. Tho 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in various branches of tho woollen 
mauulaoturc. lieeston, W., population of tho township, which forms 
part of Leeds borough, 1973, about 2 miles S. by W. from Leeds, luu 
an ancient chapel. The neighbouring collieries, nud sevoral branohe 
of the woollen manufacture, give employment to many of tho inhabit- 
ants. Bcntham, W., population of the township 2143, is on the righ 
bank of tho river Weiiniug, close to tho Lauoasbiro border.^ Besidci 
the parish church, there is a Grammar school The iuLabitants ore 
engaged in the flax manufacture. BirstalU W., population of tht 
parish, which is vary extensive and contains eight populous townships. 
36,222; the village is about midway between Leeds and lludders- 
field. The church is of the perpendicular stylo; there are chapel 
for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a National school 
Buhopthorpe^ W., population 406, about 3 miles S. by W. from York, 
has a handsome parish church, which was repaired in 1842 by tbt 
late Archbishop Harcourt; tho windows are of fine stained glass. 
The Gorvod chair, for tho use of the Archbishop, was constructed from 
wood saved from York Cathedral when it was partially burned ii 
1829. There are a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and Nations 
schools. The palace of the Archbishop of Y«)rk is a fiiin gothi< 
structure, much enlarged and somewhat moderuisod by Archbisho] 
Drummond. The toargardens at Bishopthorpe attract uumeroui 
visitors from York. BdUw^ Alibcy^ W., is a small township in tlv 
parish of Skipton, population of the township 109, beautifully siti: 


.ted on the right bank of tho Wharfe, 6 miles KN.E. from Skipton. 
Phe place is onljf noteworthy on aeoount of the beautiful scenery of 
ts immediate neighbourhood, and the picturesque ruins of tho abbey, 
Vxr which it is mueh visited. A priory is said to* have been founded 
k Embsay in 1124, by William de Mesebines and Cioilia, his wife, 
»ut removed three years later to Bolton, on the death of their son 
^milly, who was drowned in leaping aeross l.he«8trid in Bolton Park : 
.he story has been celebrated by Wo^sworth, Rogers, and some minor 
loets. Bolton Priory is now the property of the Duka of Devon- 
ihire. The ruins are chiefly of the priory church ; they are partly of 
!^orman date. The remains of Barden Tower are on the heights, 
.bout 3 miles N.W. from Bolton Abbey. BosKm, or Bwton Spa, W., 
*bout 4 miles N.W. from Tadcaster, on tho right bank of the river 
KVharfe, is visited by invalids, for its chalybeate spring. Commorlious 
tilths have been erected, and there are good lodging-iiouses. Several 
joardiug-Bchools are in the village and its vicinity. Bowes, N,, popu- 
.ation of the township 726, is on the left bank of the Greta, 4 miles 
S.W. from Barnard Castle. Besides tho churoh there is a Free sohooL 
There are here remains of an extensive c.tstle of Norman date. Brad* 
field, W., population of the chapelry 6865, about 7 miles N.W. from 
Sheffield, in the midst of bart*en moors, has a chapel of ease, a chapel 
;or Wesleyan Mothodiats, and Endowed schools. Some of the inhabit- 
ants find occupation in preparing cutlery articles for the Sheffield 
manufacturers. Bram/iam, W., population of the township 1818, 
about 3 miles W. from Tadcaster, is pleasantly situated. Tho church 
is an ancient gothic structure, with a western tower; the Wesloyau 
Methodists have a chapel, and there ai*e National schools, and a aiipo- 
rior school or college. Lime aud freestone are abundant m the 
district. On the south side of the town is Bramham Moor, a great 
iiart of which is still a rabbit warren. Bramleg, W., population of 
the chapelry 8949, near the right bank of tho river Aire, about 4 miles 
N.W. by W. from Leeds, has a chapel of ease ; chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, and Baptists ; National schools, and schools 
supported by Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. The woollen- 
manufacture is largely carried on ; also rope-making, tanning, iron- 
founding, and malting. Brampton^Bierlow, W., population of the 
townsliip 1741, about 6 miles N. by W. from Rotherham, has a 
National school, originally founded as a Free school, iu 1711. Earl 
Fitzwilliam has hero extensive coal-mines and iron-foundries. Brig- 
home, W., population of the township 6091, on tho left bank of tho 
river Calder, about 4 miles E.S.E. from Halifax, is favourably situated 
for trade, from its excellent roads to neighbouring towns, tho railway, 
and the Calder navigation. There are here a district church, chapels 
for Wesleyan and Now Connexion Methodists, and a Free school. 
Worsted spinning, tho manufacture of fancy woollen goods and worsted 
stutfsi the making of carding machinery for tho manufaotorios, curry- 
ing, tanning, and malting ore carried on. Bromjtton, N., x»<’pulatiou 
of the chapelry 1491, about a mile and a half N. by K. from Northal- 
lerton, has an ancient church of Norman character, and a British 
school. The linen manufacture is tho chief occupation. Here was 
fought the battle of the Standaid between the Eiiglisli and the Scotch 
armies in 1138; tho site of tho battle-field is still called Standard 
Hill. Brotherimi, W., population of tho township 1454, about 3 miles 
N.E. from J^)utefract, bas a parish church, which bos reijently under- 
gone a complete repair; chapels for Wesleyan and IVimitivo Method- 
ists, and Independents; aud National and Infant schools. Basket- 
making, boat-bnilding, the manufacture ol gloss bottles, liuio-biirniiig, 
malting, and rope-, sail-, and twine-making, give some employment. 
Barley, W., population of the township 1894, about 2 miles W. by N. 

1 from Otley, has a chapel of ease, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodista 
and Independents. Some of the inhabitants are cmr>loyed iu the 
cotton-manufacture, and in woroted-spinuing. (Jousiderablo attention 
is given by the neighbouring farmers to tho rearing of sheep, cattle, 
and horses. Calverley, W., population of tho township of Calvorlcy 
with Farsley 4892, is on tho right bank of tho river Aire, about 
8 miles N.W. from Leeds. There are here a parish church, a new 
district churoh opened in 1843, chapels for Wesloyau and I’rimitivo 
Mcthodi8t.s, and National, British, and Town’s schools. There are 
fulling-mills and flonr-milU Carlclon, W., population of the chapelry 
214 about 2 miles N. by E. from Suaitb, is pleasantly situated near 
tho ’loft bank of the river Aire. Besides tho parish church, there are 
chapels for Wedeyaii and Primitive Methodists, and Roman Catholics. 
Castleford, W., population of the township 2150, about 3 miles N.W. 
from Poutefraot, is on tho right bank of the river Aire. Tliero are a 
church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and an Infant 
school. Coal-mines, glass-manul’actorica, aud pottery-works employ a 
oonsidorable number of workpeople. Over tho river Aire is a hand- 
Bonie stone bridge. Catterick, N., population of the township 940, is 
about 5 miles S.E. by E. from Richmond, near tlie right b^k of the 
river Swale. Tho parish churcl* was erected in the reign of Henry V- 
There ore a Free school founded in 1645, and an hospital for six poor 
widow.. North Cave, K.. iMpulution of tho townohip SUU, about 
10 miles W. by S. from Beverley, contains a parish church, places ot 
worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and (Junkers, and 
Endowed and Froo schools. Agricultural implements are manufactured. 
Cawthome, W., population of the parish 1254, is about 4 miles W. by 
N. from Barnsley ; it has a parish church, a chapel for^ Wealeyau 
Methoffists, a Grammar school, and Mrs. Stanhope’s Charity sohool. 
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Chapel AtLeHan^ \V., population of the township 2842, about 2^ miles 
!N. by AV. from Leeds, is pleasantly situated, and contains many hand- 
some dwellings, the residences of respectable families. The chapel of 
ease has been enlarged and improved ; the Wesleyan Methodists have 
a chapel, and there are Nationid subscription schools. Paper-making, 
tanning, and dyeing afford some employment Cleckheaton, W., popu- 
lation of the chapeky^lTS, about 7 miles E. from Halifax, is pleasantly 
situated in a rich valley. There are two Episcopal chapels; chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and the Christian Brethren ; 
also National and British schools. The manufacture of carding and 
spinning machinery is the principal occupation. The manufacture of 
worsted goods, and of woollen-cloth of a low quality, blankets, and 
flannels is carried on. Coniehi'ouyh, W., population of the pariah 1551, 
about C miles S.\V. from Douoaster, now an iiisigniflcaut village, 
appears to have been a royal town both in British and in Saxon times; 
tho ruins of an ancient castle are on the top of a steep hill at tho oast 
end of the village overlooking the river Don. Tho circular keep is 
in a state of good preservutiou. The parish cliurch is of Normau 
character, with some portions of decorated and perpendicular. There 
are a chapel for AVosleyan Methodists, and an Endowed school. 
Basket-making, malting, and nail-making are carried on. CotUngham, 
E., population of tho parish 2854, about 5 miles S. by E. from Bever- 
ley, had formerly a market. Of Baynard Castle, erected in the 
beginning of the 13t1i century, and destroyed by fire in 1541, only 
the ramparts and ditches are now traceable. Besides the parish church, 
there are chapels for AA^esleyuu and Primitivo Methodists, and Inde- 
pendents, and National, Free, and Infant schools. In the vicinity are 
luarket-giurdeuB. Coauh-making, browing, and tho manufacture of oil- 
press bagging, are carried on. Co^cwoUlf N., pcipulatitm of the town- 
ship 330, is a small village, 5 miles N. from Eo^ingwold. Besides the 
chapel, tliei*e arc a Free school, and hospitals for 10 poor mou and 8 
poor women. Laurence Sterne for a wliile held tho curacy of Coxwold. 
Darleg, W., population of the township of Menwith with Darley 718, 
about 5 miles W, from liiploy, on the right bank of the river Nidd, the 
waters of which work tho machinery of several mills for spLuniug flax, 
and for grinding com. Grazing is much attended to in the neighbour- 
hood. Dcighton, W., population returned with the parish of Huddersfield, 
about 2 miles N.E. by E. from Huddersfield, is distinguished by the 
muuufacture of velveteens and woollen cords. Christ church, a new 
district church in the stylo of the 13th century, was erected in 1829 
at the cost of John Whitacre, Esq. Tho Wesleyan Methodists have 
]>laces of worshi)), and there are National and Infant schools. Drigh- 
lington^ AY., population of tho cliapelry 2740, about 6 miles 8. AY. from 
Leeds, has a chapel of case, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and a 
Qrammar school. Malting, boot- and shoe-making, and tho manu- 
facture of woollen goods arc the chief occui»atiouH. JJanninglon, E., 
Xtopulaiion of the parish 779, about 44 miles E. by N. from Yovk, has 
a neat parish church and a National school. There are here a very 
extensive establishment fur the manufticturo of chicory ; agricultural 
machines arc also made. jEccletfield^ W., population of tho township 
10,005, is about 5 miles N. from 8b<?illcld. The inhabitants aro chieily 
engaged in various branches of the Shtdil^ld cutlery trade. There are 
here a parish church and cha]ielB for We.^leyau Methodists and Inde- 
peudeuts ; in tho parish are several schools and almshouses, llope- 
and twiiio-makiiig, flax-dressing, linen- wt?aving, nail-making, and 
malting are carried on, and there are flour-mills. EUand^ W., popu- 
lation of the joint township of Elluud with Greethind 7225, about 
4 miles S. by E. from Halifax, on the right bank of tho river Calder, 
which is hero crossed by a bridge of thi'ee arches ; the coach-road is 
carried across the valley of the Caldttr by an extensive viaduct. The 
chief manufairture of tho i>lace is coarse wool leu-cloth. .Some branches 
of the cotton manufacture aro lilao carried on. Wool-carding and 
other macliiiies aro made. Inhere ut^ chemical- works, flour-mills, 
dye-works, fulling-mills, collieries, and an iron-foundry. An ancient 
chapel, a Grammar school, and National and Ciiarity schools ai*e in tho 
village. EitUq/, AY., population of tho townshij) 170G, is about G miles 
E. by S. from Huddersfield. Besides tho parish church, there are 
ciiapels for AYesleyau and Primitivo Methodists and a British school. 
The inhabitants ai‘e employee! in tho neighbouring collieries, and in 
wool-combing and weaving. Fairs are hold on Lady-day and Michael- 
mas-day. Earnlcy, W., population of the chapolry 1722, stands on 
elevated ground about 4 miles 8.8.E. from Ijeeds. It has a chaptd of 
ease, a chapel fur AVesluyan Methodists, and National schools. Woollen 
cloth of fine quality is madt*. There are corn-mills, malt-houses, iron- 
foundries, and boiler-making factories. Filcy^ E., population of the 
township 1511, is situated on tho coast, at the noithern extremity of 
Filey Bay. The church was repaired and enlarged a few years back ; 
there are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, National 
and Infant schools, and a Wesleyan school. Filey is resorted to as a 
bathing-place. Fishing is carried on to a oousiderablo extent. FloekUm^ 
AY., population of the chapelry 1040, about 5 miles E. by 8. from Hud- 
dersfield, contains a chapel of ease and an Independent ohupel. The 
inhabitants are chiefly dependent on the neighbouring collieries. 
Nifrih Frodingham^ E., population of the parish 84G, near the Hull 
River, about 5 miles S.E. from Great Driffield, was once a market- 
town. It contains, besides the parish church, chapels for Wesleyan 
and Psimitive Methodists and Independents, and National and British 
schools. Fd^ord' OcUe, E* population of the township 1939 , is a 
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pleasant vill^e on the left banknf tho Ouse, a mile and a half 8. 
from York, Fulford contoinB the parish church, Nationid and Infant 
schools, York barracks, and the excellent lunatic asylum of the Society 
of Friends, called the Retreat. Chtrgrave, W., population of the town- 
ship 1214, stands on the right bank of the Aire, 3 miles W. by N, 
from Skipton, Besides the parish church, there are chapels for Wes- 
leyan and Primitive Methodists, and National and Infant schools. 
Factories for spinning worsted and cotton give employment to many 
of the inhabitants. On the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, which passes 
through the parish, ore extensive warehouses. Petty sessions are 
held here. A large cattle-fair is held on December 11th. OUderuomCf 
W,, population of the chapelry 21 2G, is about 4 miles S.AY. from Leeds. 
Besides the ancient parochial chapel, there are places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers. Tho inhabitants arc 
chiefly employed in the woollen manufacture, and in the neighbouring 
ooal-mincs and quarries. Uliisbum, W., population of the township 
1320, on tho Airo, is 5 miles S. from Skipton. In tho village are a 
Wesleyan and a Primitive Methodist meeting-house. The stuff manu- 
footura is carried on. Oolcar^ AY., population of the chapolry 4212, is 
about 3 miles W. by S. from Huddersfield. Tho church was erected 
in 1820. There are two Free schools and a National school. At 
Golcar are several extensive factories of coarse woollen-cloths for the 
Huddersfield houses ; fine cloth is also made. Gomereol, W., popu- 
lation of the township 992G, is situated about 7 miles S.W. from 
Leeds. The AYesleyan Methodists, Independcuts, and Moravians have 
chapels. There aro National and Infant schools, and a Moravian 
school for girls. Tho manufacture of woolluu-cloths and worsted- 
yarns is carried on. JJatfield^ AY., population of tho township 1840, 
about 2 miles 8.S.AY. from Thome, is a large and handsome village. 
The church, which is ancient, has a lofty tower. There are an Inde- 
pendent chapel and a National school. Nails, tiles, and bricks are 
made here. A fair is held on November IGth. Petty sessions are 
held in the village, AA^illiam do Hatfield, secoiid sou of Edward HI., 
was born boro. Hatfield Chose, a level waste of 180,000 acres, was 
granted by Charlos I. to Cornelius Vermuydeu, who drained it at a viut 
and to himself riiiuous expense. [Axholmi::, Islk of.] JJatoorth, W., 
population of the chapelry G848, is on the eelge of the Morro, 10 miles 
AY. by N. from Bradford.- Tho village contains tho district chapel, 
rebuilt in 1757 ; two chapols for Baptists, and one each for AVesleyon 
and Primitive Methodists; and National and Wesleyan schools. Tho 
tiianufaciuro of stulls and worsted spiuniiig ai'e the chief uucupatious. 
Iltadingly, AY., about 2 miles N.VV\ from Leeds, population GL05, is 
chiefly dependent on the woollen manufacture. Several good villa 
residences are occupied by Leeds merchants. JJebdcn Bridge^ AY., 
population of tho ecclesiastical district 37G3, about 8 miles E. by N. 
from Halifax town, is pleasantly situated near the junction of the 
rivers Colder and Hebdon. An aqui*duct of iour arches, strongly built 
of stone, carries the Leeds and Liverpool Canal over the united 
streams. In the village are a district church, and chapels for Wes- 
leyan and Assuciatiou Methodists, and Baptists. The cotton aud 
worsted manufactures, with spinning aud dyeing, are carried on cxiou- 
sively. JJeckmondicike, AV'., population of tho township 4540, ab(»iil 
8 milos E. by 8. from Halifax, coutaius a ehapcl of ease, built in 1831, 
chapels for Wesleyan aud Primitive Methodists aud Iiidepoudonts, iiiid 
National aud Subscription schools. The blanket, carpet, woolleu-clotli, 
and wool loii-y aril mimufactiiros are tho chief sources of cniploynieut. 
Cattle-fairs aro held in May aud November. U&Xey^ W., poiuiluiion 
of the ecclesiastical district 2G62, is about 2 miles S. fi'om Shctficld, of 
which it may be regarded as a suburb. The church is a neat cruciform 
gothic edifice, erected in 1848; there arc a W'esleyau Methodist chapel 
aud a National school. JieyionttlalL, population of the township 4177^ 
about 84 miles W.N.W. from Halifax, bus extensive cotton manufac- 
tures, with some mills for worsted spinning aud the worsted uiaiiu- 
iacturo. There are a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists 
and Baptists, a Grammar school, and an infant school. Jlvualc, E., 
population of the |>ariah 157 G, on the left bank of the Humber, about 
5 miles AV. by 8. from Hull, has a parish church, chapels for Wesley an 
and Primitive Methodists, Free soUuols, and a small Endowed huspitaL 
Hessle House is a lunatic asylum for female patients. Over the 
Humber is an ancient feriy. JJippcrUolme, AY., population of tho town- 
ship G091, is about 24 luilos E. from Halifax ; it is a place of resi- 
dence for many persons engaged in business iu Halifax. In the 
township are two Episcopal chapels and on ludopcndeiit chapel, a 
Free Giummar school, and a National school. Jiohne^ E., population 
of the parish 1713, about 4 miles W.8. W. from Market Weightun, has 
an auoiont parish church, chapels for AYesleyau and ITimitivo Method- 
ists and Roman Catholics ; National sohools ; a school supported by 
Wesleyan Methodists; and a Roman Catholic Free school. Holme- 
firth, W., i>opulation included with the parishes of Almoudbury and 
Kirk Burton, is situated near tbe union of the Holme and Ribbloden 
streams, about 7 miles 8. from Huddersfield. On both these streams 
there oi-e mills for the woollen manufacture. There are also flour- 
mills, fulling-mills, hat manufactories, dye-works, machine-factories, 
&C. llolmelirth is lighted with gas. There is a town-hall, erected 
iu 1842. Petty sossious aud a county court are held here. Besides 
the Episcopal chapel, there are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists aud 
Independents ; a National school ; and a meohaniCB institute, with a 
library, museum, and reading-room. Three annual fairs are hold. 
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On tho night of the 4th of Fobruary, 1852| the Bilberry Dam reser* S 
voir, a short distance above Holmefirth, burst its embankments, v 
cariyinff away many mills and dwelling-houses, and causing a great f 
loss of life and destruction of property. Public sympathy was much f 
excited, and a subscription was entered into, which reached so largo 4 
an amount, that after alleviating as much as possiblo tho distresses of f 
survivors, more than a third of the sums subscribed was returned to ' 
the subscribers to the fund. The embankments of the reservoir have ] 
since been repaired and strengthened. Honley, W., population of i 
tho township 5595, about 3} miles S. from Huddersfield, has exten- ] 
sive manufactories of fancy and other woollen go»da, dye-works, 
Bcribbling- and fulling-mills, machine-factories, collieries, tan-works, 1 
ice. There are a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists i 
and Independents, National and Infant schools, and a incchnnics 
institute. iTorfiiwy, W., population of tho chapelry 2803, is about 3 
miles W.S.W. from Wakefield. The inhabibiiits are dependent on 
the woollen manufacture. It contains a handsome chapel of the 
establishment, erected by Mr, John Carr, architect, at his own cost : 
two Methodist chapels; a Free school, and Nationid and Infant 
schools. Horsforth^ W., population of the chapelry 4584, about 5 
miles N.N.W. from Leeds, has large manufactories for woollen-cloth, 
fulling-mills, paper-mills, flour-mills, stone-quames, and malting- 
works. There arc here a neat chapel, erected in 1775 ; a district 
church, and chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. 1 loving- 
ham^ N., population of the township 622, about 7 miles S.S.K from 
ITelmsloy, hsis a parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, and 
a Free school. In 1745, a Uoman hypocuiiist and Imth were found iu 
the garden attached tf> Hovinghain hall. IJogland, Nether, W., popu- 
lation of tho chapeliy 2912, is about 9 miles N. from Sbeifield. The 
cbiirch was erected in 1831 ; there are a Wesleyan Methodist and an 
Independent chapol, a National school, and a mechanics institute. 
Litiiu-buniing, taiiidng, iiuil-making, and malting are carried on. -^t 
Elsecar, in the chapelry, is a new church, erected iu 1843, by Earl 
h’itz william, who is proprietor of tho Elsccar iron- and steel-works. 
At Milton iron-works, near TToylaud village, very extensive operations 
are conduedied in iron manufactures, including steam-engiuos, bridges, 
and works of similar magnitude. Mr., AV., population of the cliaiwjlry 
71 1 8, about 3 miles N. by K, from Bradford, is pleasantly situated ou 
elevated ground. AVorsted Riiiuuiug, several braneboa of the woollen 
manufacture, stone and slate quarries, iiiulting, and basket-making 
furnish omidoyineut to many of the iuhaibitants. There are here a neat 
gothic church, chapcrls for Wesleyan and Primitive Mtithodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists, and Vatioual and Infant schools. Jlkhij, AV., 
nopulatioTi of the township >-11. stands in a very picturesque situation 
on the right bank of tho Wluufo, about 6 miles N.W. from Utley, 
llklev is resorted to in suiiiincr on account of a cold bath, the waters 
coiistit-utiiig which How from the side of a high hill which overlooks 
the villngc. Tho AA^hsirfodale Hydropathic establiahmeut and hotel 
are at Ben Jlhydding ntMir llkley. There are here an ancient parish 
church an old Fi'eo school, and a mechanics institute. Atiham, ru, 
poimiatioii of tho jMirisli 1217, ubout 5 miles N.N.K fnim Great 
Driflluld is pleasantly situated on a declivity of tho AYolds, IJieie 
are hero an ancient nud coiiiniodious parish church, chapels for 
r.iiptiiit»<, nuct AVoslryaii niifl Triinitivo Motliodists, a JjVe Oraiumar 
RolMml, niul jNatiouul nml Infant schools. Fairs aiis held on AuRust 
2lBt and Kovcinher 12tli. J\irh Hurtuu, AV., povulatioii 3500, nliout 
o milc^ aK. from llnddci-Hfitld, 1ms a parish church, civcletl iii the 
time of Edward HI., cbopcls for Wesleyan tuid i'riroitivo Methodists 
and Indcncndiiits, and Niitioiml mid Froe schools, Ihc uianuiarturo 
of funev iomls and of woollru-olotli is carried on. Fairs ai-e held iii 
April and Octolwr. Kii-h Jlcaluti, AV., population 308«», «bout 3 tnilra 
E.N.E. from Huddorefield, has an ancient parish church, three clmpcls 
for Mctliodists, niid a free scliool. Tlicrc wc collieries, chcmiwd- 
works, and dye-works. Kirk Kratham, N., population of the town- 
ship 7S9, is uU.ut 14 miles KN.E. from .Stokesley. Turner s hospiW 
has an income of about 1000/. a year. A«*l<aK, \A ., population ol the 
ccolesiasticid district 2934, about 3 miles N.W, from Leeds, « chiel'y 
known on account of its celebrated abbey, but has a coiibidoiahlt. 
manufaoturo of woollens. There are also extensive iron-foundrios, 
mauufiWJtoriea of inochiiiery and atcara-eiigmo boilerB, rail way -wlicelB, 
acriciiltural iiiBtrumentB, and mechanical tools; and on the Aire we 
^tensive corn-mills. A large and handst^e gothic church, with a 
lofty spiro, was erected hero in 1831 ; the Wesleyan Methodiste have 
a cbiiuel and there are National and AVesloyim schciols. Kiikstidl 
Abbey was founded for monks of tho Cisteroiau order by Henry 
lie Lbov in 1147. The remains consist of portaoiis of the releotory, 
dormitoiy, chuptci^houso, and cloisters. AnoWt^fcy, AV., poputa- 
tion of tho chapelry 4.510, is a lai«o and bu^ viUofie on tho^ht 
Imiik of tho Aire, at its junction with tho Knottmgloy imd Qoolo 
2i N.K. from Foiitofiuct Christ ohurob is a li^dsomo 
errototl iu 1848 ; there is also a chapel dedicated to St Uotolph. 
The Wesleyan Methodists and Inclepondcnts have plaoM of worriiip, 
and there are National, British, nud liifiuit schools, and Banks s Free 
nohool for girla Tlioro is a marine insurance society. Iho village is 
liKhtod with gas. There are largo briok- and tile-works, hino-works, 
and tiottei ics ; also coni-mills of groat power. Brewing w o". 

and there m-o yards for building of Wb wd vessels ot light bi^M. 
r^epton, AV., population of tho township 8692, is about 34 miles E. by 
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S. ftom Huddersfield. The manufketure of woollen-cloth and of fancy 
woollen goods, the making of cards for jacquaM looms, scribbling- and 
falling-mills, and chemical works, furniKh employment to the working 
popubitioD. LinthwaitCf AV., population of the township 3802, about 
44 miles S.W. from Hiiddorsneld, has a district church, two chapels 
for Baptists, two for AVesleyan Methodists, and a National school. 
The manufactures are those of woollen-cloth aud small wares. Lythc^ 
N., population of the township 1094, is on the coast, 4 miles N.AV. 
from Whitby, Tho ohtirch was restored a few years back ; there is a 

I 4.2 vnYt iiKi f nvifji iii*n Amtdnvpil in iLlnm. 
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sendon and Colne. Tho woollen-cloth manufacture m cxtonsiyely 
carried on. There are also a mill for tho spinning of silk and a very 
extensive iron-foundry, in which water-wheels, steam-engines, steam- 
engine boilers, and other large pieces of machinery are made. ^ There 
are iu Marsden a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists aud 
Independents, a National school, a Town school, and a school con- 
ducted by Independents. Fairs are held at Marsden in A}>ril, July, 
and Beptoml>or; that in September is 11 great cattle fair. Mcltham, 
W., population of the chapelry 3758, about 5 miles S.S.W. from Hud- 
dersfield, contains numorous mills for tho mnnufacture of woollen- 
cloth; for cotton-Bpiniiiug ; for tho moimfacturo of sewing-cotton; 
and for silk-throwing. There are nl«o collieries, an iron-foundry, dyo- 
works, and fulling-mills. In 1 835 the parish church was eidargeil, niul 
the present tower erected. There are chapels for Baiitists and Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and a Church school. Meaborough, AV., population 
of the township 1506, is about 6 iriilos N.N.K from Botlierhain. 
Besides the parish church, a spacious ancient edifice with a tower and 
s}dre, there are chapels for Wesleyan, Primitive aud New Connexion 
Methodists; and National and British schools. Here are an t'xtonsivo 
iron-foil udiy, engineering and railway wh eel- works ; the Don bottlc- 
aiid glass-works; an extensive iiotteiy; and stono-quarrios and col- 
lieries. Mirfield, W., population of tho parish 6966, about 3 miles AV. 
by S. from Dewsbury, bos a largo share of tlie woollou-cloth uiann- 
focturo; limiting is carried on, and there are siwcral corii-iiiills.^ There 
1 are here an ancient parish church ; chapels for AVoMhynii, primitive, 
and New Connexion Methodists, Baptists, and Moravians; a Moraviiui 
school, and a National scheud. Monk Jiretton, W., population of tho 
township 1810, is 2 miles N.E. from Barnsley. Besides tho church 
there arc Wesleyan and rriiuitive Methodist chapels, National schools, 
and Talbot’s hospital for six poor widows, ’rhe inhabitants are diielly 
employed iu Imen-weaving and bleaching. Murky, W., population of 
the township 4821, about 4 miles W. from LcoiIb, has niainifactiirc.s of 
wooUen-cloth. In the village are a parochial chapel ; chapels for Wca- 
Icyan and Primilivo Methodists, and Inilependenta ; National pcIiooIb, 
aud schools Bupported by Independents ami AVesleyan MetliodislH. 
Newport Wallinyf^i, or Actw ViUuge, known nls-'i* as Itivei'hridgc, .L., 
population of the township 373, about 7 miles E. by N. from Howden, 
is a vilhigo of recent origin. The place wJia a fen, or uneultivalod 
morass, but towards tho close of last century, tho i nan ufaet lire of 
bricks, tiles, ami coarse earthenware was comnionced, and has continued 
to increase. There aro chapels for Wesleyan ami Primitive Methodists. 
Norton [New MaLTOnJ. Osnwtkerluj, N., population of the township 
935, is about 7 milos E.N.E. from Northallerton. There are here a 
parish clmrch, places of worship for Wesleynn Methodists, (Quakers, 
and Roman Catholics; and a National school. Liiieii-weaviiig and 
bleaching arc carried ou. Omit, AV., population of tin*, joint township 
of Ossett with (lawtliropo 6i!G6, ubout 4 miles AV. from Wakefield, is 
important for its extensive woollen manufactures; worsted-spinning 
also employs many of tho inhabitaiiU Tliero are here a district 
church chaiiols for AA'esloyan ami I‘rhnitive Methodists and Inde- 
pendents ; National, hVee, WcBleyau Methodist, and Infant schools ; 
and two subscription libraries. Oalton, or (hLlton, AV., population of 
tho township 1771, about 5 miles S.E. from Leeds, is a mat village, 
containing a fine gothic church, with a lofty spire, a chapel lor 
AA'esleyan Methodists, and National and Infant schools. Tanning, 
papcjr-makiug, nail-making, malting ami brewing are carried on. North 
Owram, AV^., population of the township 15,285, about 2 miles N.N.E. 
from Halifax, has extensive stuli’ manufactories, and stone quarries. 
There are a chapel for Independents, and an Infant school. Stnilh 
Owram, AA^, population of the township 7380, about 2 miles fcJ.E. from 
Halifax, possesses important stono-quarrieB ; aud many of the iiiliabit- 
auts are engaged in the worated manufacture. There are hero a oliapcl 
of case, a chapel for Wetdoyau Methodi-ts, and a National school. 
Paddock [llunUKnstlJiLl)]. Paul, or Paghiif, E., iiopiilatioii of the 
township 606, about 2 miles S.AV. from Hedon, 011 tlio lelt bank ol tho 
Humber, possesses an extensive shrimp fishery, be vend liiui-of-b:ittlo 
slupB were built here during tho French war. Paul a church, is a small 
cruciform ohurcli of tlio decorated stylo. A ligbtliouso vtm erected at 
I'aul in 1836. Pudse},, AA% jiopulation of tho ecclosiastical district 
, 1943 ; of the townsliip 11,603, about 4 mi cs K by N. from Bradford, 

i nosseUeB extonaivo mauuf.ictorios of woolleii-dotb. Tbero aro bore a 
I Laudsomo gothic eburoh, chapels for Wcsloyuii and New Connexion 
, Mothodiets, and Indopoiul. nts, and Nationd schoo^ Itop^aking, 
tanning, liat-niaking, and brewing aro carried on. popu- 

lation of tho chapelry 3917, is about C milw b.K from Hubfax. 
’ Macbino-makbig, card-making, and the manufacture of stuff and fancy 
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goodfl^ employ some of tbe populaiion. The village possesBoii a neat 
ohuroli, places of wonhip for Independents and Quskens an Endowed 
Free scmool, and a British schooL RatonuEraA, W., population of ^e 
paririi 2583, about 2 miles N. by B. from Rotherham. In the vicinity 
are extensive steel-works, a mannfhotory of sheet-iron and rails for 
railways, and oonsiderable pottery establishments. There are here a 
pariah chui'oh, two chapels for Dissenters, a Grammar school, and an 
Infant school. Redear, K., population of the township 1032, about 6 
miles N. from Gainsborough, is situated on the shore of the North 
Sea, near the mouth of the river Tees. The coast at this point is 
extnmely dangerous, in consequence of which a life-boat is maintained 
at the place. The town is much resorted to by visitors for sea-bathing. 
Rij^ponden, W., b about 6 miles S. from Halifax, finely situated on 
the river Rybum, in a fertile vale. There are here cotton-spinning 
establbhtnenta, and manufactures of fustians and other cotton gooda 
In the village are a district church and a National schooL Cattle 
fairs are held on the Wednesday in Easter week, and the Thursday 
after Michaelmas day. Riahwarth, W., population of the township 
1540, is about 7 miles S.S.W. from Halifax. Wheelwright’s School, 
established in 1725, has an income from endowment of about 20002. 
a year. The inhabitants are largely engaged in cotton-spinning. Roth- 
vfcUt W., population of the township 3052, about 6 miles N. by K. from 
Wakefield, has a parish church, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodbts, and 
National,Wealeyan, and Infant schools. Near tlie church are remains of a 
castle or castellated mansion. Rope- and twine-making, basket-making, 
malting, hat-making, and paper-making, are carried on in the village. 
Rtunoarp, N., population of tho townfihip, 2163, b about 2 miles S. 
from Whitby. Across the Esk here the Whitby and Pickering rail- 
way b carried by a wooden bridge of excellent construction. At a 
short distance is an elegant suspension-bridge. Saltaire, W. ; the 
village of this name will be found under Manufactures, ante, col. 1205. 
Ch'eai Sandall, W., populaiion of tho township 1536, about 2 miles 
S.E. from Wakefield, possesses a neat pariah church, a Free school, a 
School of Industry, and on Infant school. Hkipley, W., population of 
the township 3272, is about 3 miles N. by W. from Bradford, on the 
right bonk of the river Aire. The woollen manufuctura • employs 
many persona in the village. Tho making of machines, niilway- 
carrlsge wheels, whiting, and paper is can'iod on. There are here a 
district church, chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and Baptbts, a 
Church school, and a British school. SUkstone, W., population of the 
towns! lip 1037) b about 8 miles W. from Barnsley. The church is of 
the earl^ English style. There are chapels for Wesleyan and Priniitivo 
Methodists, and a National schooL The collieries of tho neighbour- 
hood are very extensive. Sileden, or Sighcldent W. population of tho 
hamlet 2508, b about 4 miles N. from Keighley. Considerable 
quantities of nails are made here. There is a handsome gothic 
church, rebuilt iu 1815, with a fine square tower. In the village is a 
National school Skdmanthorpe, W., about 8 miles N.W. by W. from 
Barnsley. A handsome new church and school-house have been 
recently erected. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodbts have places 
of worship, and there is a National school. Fancy woollens are manu- 
factured here, l^laithwaite^ W., populaiion of tho chapelry 2852, 
about 5 miles S.W. from Huddersfield, possesBes extensive manu- 
factories of woollen-cloth and small wares. Cotton-spinning, machine- 
making and brawing are carried on; and there are fulling- and 
BCribbJing-mills. There are here a large chapel of tbe KstablisbineDt, 
a National school, and a Classical and Commercial academy. ^ i^werby, 
or, as it is commonly called, Newerfty Town, W., population of the 
township 71108, about SJ miles S.W. from Halifax, stands on an 
elevated site. In the chapel of ease is a statue of Archbishop 
Tillotson, who was bom at Sowerby. A dbtrict church was erected 
in 1840 in the Norman style, and dedicated to St. George. The 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have chapels, and 
there is a National school. Weaving and wool-combing are carried on 
to a large extent. Spofforth, W., population 1113, about 15 miles W. 
from York, has a parish church and a chapel for Wesleyan Methodbts. 
Thb place was in ancient times the chief seal of the Percy family. Of 
the castle, there are ruins of the grand hall, upwards of 70 feet long, 
with large pointed gothic windows. JStainland, W., population of the 
township 4173, b about 4 miles S. from Halifax. The woollen manu- 
facture and cotton spinning employ a considerable number of the 
inhabitants. There are here a church, erected in 1 840, and chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists and Independents. Staithes, N., popu- 
lation included in the chapelry of Roxby, b situated on the 
coast, about 11 miles N.W. by W. from Whitby. The inhabit- 
ants cure a considerable portion of their take of herrings for exporta- 
tion. A short dbtanoe along the coast westward are extensive 
sdum-works. Stanningley, W., population included with the parishes 
of Leeds aud Calverley, b about 3i miles N.E. from Bradford, on the 
road between Bradford aud Leeds. There are in the village a dbtrict 
church, chapeb for Wesleyan and Primitive MothodbU and Baptists, 
and a Town's school. Besides woollen and worsted manufactories 
there are extensive iron-foundries ; and factories for steam-engines and 
railway wheels, and for machines used in the woollen manufacture. 
Stannington, W., is 4 miles W. by N. from SheflSeld ; population 
of the eodesUsticiil district 2356. The church was erected in 
1830 ; fibere a Wesleyan Methodbt and a Unitarian chapel, and 
a National scihooL Rwin^ed, W., population- of the township 1152, 
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on the right bank of the river Ouse, about 2 miles E. by S. from Gools^ 
has a ohapel of ‘ease, an ancient brick building ; chapels for Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists ; a National school ; and a school supported 
by Wesleyan Methodbts. Swinton, W., popuktion of the chapelry 
1817, about 6 miles N. E. from Rotherhapi, b the chief seat of the 
china and earthenware manufiicturo in thb of the country. The 
prineipal works are the well-known Rockingham Works and the Don 
Pottery. There are also iron-works, stone-quarries, and collieries. 
St. Mary's church was rebuilt in 1816 ; there are chai^lB for Wesleyan 
Methodists and Independents; a National and an Infant school. 
Thornhill, W., population of the township 2791, b about 2 miles 
S. from Dewsbury, on the right bank of tho river Colder. The 
parish church is an early English structure. There ore chapels for 
Wosloyan Methodists and Baptists, a Free Grammar school, and a 
Free aohool. Tanning, lime-burning, malting, and boat-building are 
carried on. In tho vicinity are chemical-works, glass-bottle-works, 
iron-works, and coal-minea Thornton, W., population of the township 
8051, about 4 miles W. from Bradford, b laigely engaged iu tbe worsted 
manufacture ; there are hera a chapel of ease, chapels for Wesleyan 
Methodbts and Independents, aud National and Free schools. The 
manufacture of Heald yarn, shuttle-making, ond clog-inakinur, give 
some employment. Thornton Dale, N., population of tho parish 927, 
about 24 miles E. by S. from Pickei'ing, contains, in addition to the 
parbh church, chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Tjudy 
Lumley's Free Grammar school, almshouses, aud a British school. 
Thurlstone, W., population of* tho township 2018, is one milo aud a 
half W. from Ponbtone, in the midst of a wild moorland tract. Tho 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have places of worship. Tho 
woollen-cloth manufacture is carried on ; in the vicinity are numerous 
gritstone-quarries. Thurstonland, W., popubtion 1320, b about 7 miles 
B. from Huddersfield, iu tho Holmefirth valley. Tho inhabitants are 
engaged in tho woollen uianufactures, and iu.the coal-mines of the 
vicinity. There nre here a chapel of ease, a chapel for Wesleyan 
Methodists, and a Free schooL Topelijfe, N., population of the town- 
ship 710, about 4 miles S.S.W. fronr Thirsk, occu])ieB a romantic 
situation on the left bank of the river Swale. The parish church is 
of considerable antiquity : the Wesleyan Methodists Lave a chapel, 
and there is a Grammar ’school. Fairs for sheep, horned cattle, and 
horses are held on July 17th and ISih. In tho parisli are some remains 
of Maiden Bower, a seat of tl^e Percys. Wadsley, AV., population of 
the ecclesiastical dbtrict 4333, occupies a pleasaut situation on an 
eminence above the right bank of the Don, 4 miles N.W. from Shefileld. 
There are hero a neat gothic church, and Free, National, and Infant 
schools. Tho inhabitants are engaged in the niauufacturo of tho 
coarser kinds of pocket-knives. At Wadsley Bridge are extensive steel- 
works. Wath’Ujton-Dcarnc, W., population of the township 1495, is 
situated on a slope near the Dearuo and Dove Oimal, 5 miles N. by K. 
from Rotliei-ham. Besides the parish church there are a Wesleyan 
Methodbt chapel, an Endowed Free school, a Girls and an Tiifuiit 
school. Many of tbe inhabitants are emjiloyi'd in extensive potteries, 
iron-works, and collieries. Weltoti, E., poi)ulutiou of the township 682, 
about lOi miles E. from Hull, bus a very ancient parish church, a 
Wesleyan Methodbt chapel, and a National school. Wentwoi-th, W., 
population of the township 1556, is pleasantly situated about 4 miles 
N.W. from Rotherham. Besides the parish church there arc Free, 
National, and Infant schools, a uiechouics institute, and au hospital 
for six poor men and six poor women. Wentworth is the property 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, whose splendid seat, Wentworth House, stands iu 
a fine park, a little to the south-east of tho village. The mausioti 
has a facade 600 feet long; tbe gallery, 130 feet long, contains a fine 
collection of paintings by the great Italian masters. In the park is a 
mausuleum meted iu honour of the celebraterl Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. Whixley, W., population of the township 636, about 11 miles 
N.W. by W. from York, has a parish church, a Wesleyan Methodbt 
chapel, and Tuucred's hospital for 12 decayed gentlemen. Taiiuiug 
is carried on, and in the vicinity are market-gardens and nurseries. 
Wilsden, W., popubtion 3454, about 5 miles N.W. from Bradford, has 
extenuive manufactories of worsted-yam and worsted-cloth. There 
aro a district church, chapels for Wesleyan Methodbts and Inde- 
pendents, National schools, aud a mechanics institute. Witton, East, 
N., population of the parish 610, is pleasantly situated about 2 miles 
S.E. from Middleham. Tho church is a neat building, erected about 
1810 by the Marquis of Ailesbury. The village b the property of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, whose mansion is at a short dbtance from the 
ruins of Jervaulx Abbey. This abbey was founded about the middle 
of the 12th century. The ruins are much visited. Wooldalc, W., 
popubtion of tho township 5600, about 5} miles S. from TTudders- 
field. The woollen-cloth manufacture and the collieries are the chief 
sources of employment. The Wesleyan Methodbts and Quakers have 
places of won&ip, and there b a Wesleyan schooL Woraborough, W., 
population of the township 4250, b situated iu Worsborougb Dale, 
3 miles S. from Barnsley. ' Besides the parochial chapel, which b 
ancient, the Wesleyan Methodbts have a diapel, and there is a Free 
schooL In the village and its immediate neighbourhood are iron- and 
glass-works, paper-mills, and collieries. Yrndon, W., population of 
the ecclesiastical district 4109, about 8]^ miles S. by E. from Otley, 
is a busy manufacturing village, with a new church, and chapeb for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Motho^ts. 
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VivinmB for EceUiia§ticdl and Legal Purpose$.^YorkMre is in the 
arobiepiflcopal province of York. The county is divided between the 
diocenee of York and Ripon, which are eubdivided as follows : — The 
diocese of York consisto of the archdeaconry of York, or the West 
Riding, containing the deaneries of the city of York and Ainsty, and 
of Doncaster ; the arbhdeacoAiy of the East Riding, containing the 
deaneries of Buckrose, Dickering, Harthill and Hull, of South Holder- 
uess, and of North Holdomess; and the archdeaconry of Cleveland, 
containing the deaneries of Bulmer, Cleveland, and llidall. The 
diocese of Ripon consists of the archdeaconry of Craven, containing 
l.lie deaneries of Craven and of Pontefract ; and the archdeaconry of 
Richmond, containing the deaneries of Boroughbridge, Richmond, 
Ripon, Catterick, and Clapham. 

Yorkshire is in the northern circuit, and the assizes are held at 
York. The quarter sessions for the city arc lield at York, thoso for 
the East Riding at Beverley, those for the North Riding at Northal- 
lerton, and those for the West Riding at Pontefract, Skipton, Brad- 
ford, Rotherham, Knaresborough, Leeds, Doncaster, Wakefield, and 
{Sheffield. County courts are hold at Barnsloy, Beverley, Boston, 
Bradford, Bridlington, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Great Driffield, Easing- 
wold, Goole, Halifax, Hedon, Helmsley, Uolmfirth, Howden, Hudders- 
field, Keighley, Kingston-upon-Hull. Knaresborough, Leeds, Leybum, 
New Haltoii, Northallerton, Otley, Podklington, Pontefract, Richmond, 
Ripon, Rotherham, Soddleworth, Scarborough, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, 
Skipton, Stokesley, Tbirsk, Thorne, Wakefield, Whitby, and York. 
Ill our notice of Piokkring it is erroneously stated that a county 
court is held in that town. The county jail is at York, the house of 
correction for the North Riding at Northallerton, that for the East 
Riding at Beverley, and that for the West Riding at Wakefield ; and 
there are other prisons at York, Richmond, Beverley, Hull, Leeds, 
Bradford, Knaresborough, Ripon, Pontefmet^ Rotherham, l^oncastor, 
Halifax, Sheffield, and Roth well. A new lunatic asylum for the East 
and North Ridings, capable of containg 820 patients, has been recently 
enacted at Clifton near York, at a cost of about 50,0007. The lunatic 
as^dum for the West Riding is at Wakefield. For poor-law purposes 
the throe Ridings are treated os distinct counties. By the Poor-Law 
Coinmissioncrs the ICast Riding is divided into 10 Poor-Law Unions : 
— Beverley, Bridlington, Driffield, Howden, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Patrington, Pucklington, Sculooatos, Skirlaugh, and York. These 
uuioiiH include 370 parishes and townships, with an area of 714ffi61 
acres, and a population in Ifi.'il of 250,468. The North Riding is 
divided into 16 unions : — Baiiibridge, Bedale, Easingwold, Guisborough, 
lleliiiHley Blackmuor, Kirkby Moorside, Leybum, Multon, Northaller- 
ton, Idckeriiig, Reeth, Richmond, Scarborough, Stokesley, Thirsk, and 
Whitby. These unions include 485 parishes and townsliips, with on 
urea of 1.21 8 J 80 acres, and u population in 1851 of 195,785. The 
West Riding is divided into 30 unions : — Boi'ualey, Barwick, North 
Biorley, Briulfonl, (Carlton, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Eccleaall Bicrlow, 
Goole, Halifax, Heinsworth, Huddersfield, Keighley, Knaresbonnigh, 
Leeds, Otiscbum, Patcl^ Bridge, Penistone, Groat Preston, Ripon, 
Rotlierhaiii, Sacldleworth, Sedborgh, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, Skipton, 
Thome, AVakofield, and Wortiey. These utiiuiis include 642 parishes 
and townships, with an urea of 1,602,584 acres, and a population in 
IS.*;! of 1,237,675. 

Each of the three Ridings of Yorkshire has a distinct lord-licutcnant. 
The county of York iiiiciently scut two memberH to parliament, but 
this numl)er was increased to four before the passing of the Reform 
Act, by the addition of two members taken from the disfranchised 
borough of Griiinpound, in Cornwall. Under the Reform Act eiicli of 
the throe Ridings has the right of olocting two members, those for 
the North liidiiig being elected at York, thoso for the West Hiding 
at Wakefield, and thoso for the East Riding at Beverley. The same 
Act disfranchised the boroughs of Aldbomugh, Boroughbridge, and 
li ^on ; i*educed Tbirsk and Northallerton from two mombera each 
to one each ; gave one member each to lluddemfield, Wakefield, and 
Whitby; and two each to Bradford, Halifax, Leeds, and Sheffield. 
The places which formerly sent members, and retaiued two each 
under the Reform Bill, aro Beverley, Hull, Knaresborough, New 
Multon, Pontefract, Richmond, Ripon, Scarborough, and York. The 
total number of members returned from the county prior to the 
Reform Act was 82 ; the number abolished by that Act was 8, and 
the number added 13; thus making the present number of repre- 
sentatives 37. 

lliatwry and Antiguilies . — ^At the time of the invasion of Britain by 
C. Julius Cecsar, this part of the island, together with tho neighbour- 
ing oounties, was inhabited by the Brigantes. The Roman power was 
not established in this district until the reign of the Emperor Yespo^ 
siun, when, about the year a.d. 71, the Brigantes were subdued by 
PetUius Cerealis. Nearly half a century later, about the year 120, 
the Emperor Hadrian formed a wall or rampart of earth aoross tho 
island from Solway Frith to the German Ocean, and subsequently 
took up his residence for a time at Eboracum, now the oity of York. 
After Hadrian left, Ihe Brigantes attempted to throw off the Roman 
yoke ; but the next remarkable event in tho history of Yorkshire is 
the visit of the Emperor Septimius Severus, who, about the year 206 
or 207, came over in person, and after proceedings of which a brief 
account is given under Britaknia, died about the year 210 or 211, at 
York. The Emperor ConstantioB Chloruz resided for a oonsiderable 
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rime at York, and died there in 306 or 807 ; and his son Conftantinus, 
commonly called Constantine the Great, was proclaimed emperor at 
that city by the soldieiw. 

Being chosen by the Romans as an occasional residence and a centre 
of government, York and the surrounding country were supplied with 
many marks of their power and skill. They bestowed great attenUon 
upon the public roods. The Watling-street entered the county from 
Nottinghamshire near Bawtry, and, according to Baines, ** it has been 
traced by Doncaster, over Scausby and Pigbum Leas to Bamsdale, 
through Pontefraot to Castleford, a little below the junction of the 
Aire and Calder, from which point the rtiad was conducted by Tad- 
coster to York.” Another military road led from Mancuuium, now 
I Manchester, to York, and passing bv Stainland, about 5 miles 9. from 
I Halifax, and Almondbury, about 2 miles S.E. from Huddersfield, 
crossed the Calder about a mile below Dewsbury, and proceeded along 
the line of the present tuniplke-road to Wakefield, whence it continued 
in the direction of the present road about half way to Pontefraot, and 
then, turning to the left, joined tho militaiy way from Doncaster 
to York. The Romans had numerous other roads of minor'import- 
ance in the county. Traces of Roman encampments, ns wall as of 
Saxon and Danish encampments, may be found in several parts of tho 
county ; and Roman antiquities have been discovered iu many places, 
especially in York and its vicinity. The Wolds contain many tumuli ; 
and of the other prehistoric antiquities may be tnentioued a curious 
assemblage of rocks called Brambam Cmgs, about 9 miles N.W. from 
Ripon, which from indications of rude sculpture have been by many 
supposed to have been a Druidical temple ; and three gigantic obelisks 
or single atones, called the Devil's Arrows, noticed under Bououau- 
BRIDQE. The principal Roman stations wera at Eboracum, now York ; 
Catarracton, or Cataraotonium, now Catterick; Cambodununi, at 
Slock; Isurium, at Aldborougb ; Logiolum, a little below tho junction 
of the Aire and Calder ; Danum, at Doncaster ; Olicana, or Alicauo, at 
llkley; Calcaria, at Tadcaster; Derventio, near Stamford Bridge; 
Dolgovitii^ near Londeaboroiigh ; and Prsetorium, at Flainborough. 

Yorkshire formed part of the British kingdom of Deify r, or Deira. 
The boundaries of the Saxon and subsequently the Danish kingdom 
of Northumbria, in which Deira was included, varied frequently with 
the fortunes of war, but it generally includeil the greater part of 
Yorkshire. Of the history of the kingdom of Northumbria, and the 
varying governments of its principal divisions, Bryneich, or BemioU, 
in tho north, and Deifyr, or Deira, the aouthom or Yorkshire division 
of the kingdom, an account is given under North umubrl and. 
Christianity appears to have boon introduced into Yorkshire about 
the year 628, during the reign of Edwin, king of Northumbria. Tho 
history of this district down to the time of Harold, tho last of^tho 
Anglo-Saxon kings, is noticed in the article North umbekland.^ Of 
the events which followed Harold's victory at Hastings, so far as they 
relate to this county, some particulars are stated under York. In the 
Domesday Survey, Yorkshire is called Eurewickscire, and appears then 
to have comprehended very nearly its present limits. 

lu tho year 1138, during the reign of Stephen, the north of England, 
as far as York, was invaded and ravaged by David, king of Scotland, who 
was defeated near Northallurton, at the famous Imttlo of tho Standard. 
Piers Gaveston, tho favourite of Edward 11., was taken ]>riHotier iu 
Scarborough Castle, by tho earls of Pembroke and Warren. In 1 81 8 ihe 
northern part of the county was ravaged by the Scotch under Douglas. 
In the following year another inva»«ion of the Scotch, under the Earl of 
Murr:iy, advanced as fur as York, and sot fire to the suburbs, an indignity 
which so roused the Archbishop of York, that hc^ accomftanied by 
tho Bishop of Ely and a great number of clergymen, collected an 
army of about 10,000 men, and pursued Murray ns far us Myton on 
the river Swale, about 12 miles from York, where a battle was fought, 
in which the l^glish were routed. Shortly after, in 1821, Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, leader of tho barons, was defeated and taken prisoner 
at Boroughbridge; and he, with several of his party, was shortly 
afterwards bebc^cd at Pontefract. In 1347, David Bruce devastated 
the country as far as York, but was defeated by tho EiigliHh under 
Queen Philippa, at Neville's Cross, near Durham. Yorkshire formed 
the scene of many interesting events during the struggle between 
liichord II. and Buliugbi’oke, afttTwards Henry IV. Richard II., after 
liis de|K>Bi^ion, was confined, successively, in the castles of Leeds, 
Knaresborough, and Pontefract. In 1405 one of the conspiracies 
formed for the purpose of deposing Henry IV., by Percy, eurl of 
Northumberland, Mowbray, carl marshal, and several other northern 
barons, and headed by Scroop, archbishop of York, w.'is defeated by 
Borne of the loaders being drawn into a conference, aud taken prisoners, 
and beheaded. Percy escaped on this ocesasion, but iu Fobruiity, 1408, 
being again in arms, he was defeated and slain at the buttle of Bram- 
ham Moor, near Tadcaster, by Sir Thomas Kokesshy, then sheriff of 
Yorkfdure. During the long war between tho houses of York and 
Lancaster county was the scene of several remarkable events, 
among which was the defeat of Richard, duke of York, by the army 
of Queen Margaret, in 1460, at the battle of Wakefield, in whioh he 
lost his life. In tho battle of Towton, when Richard’s sou, Edward IV., 
defeated tho forces of Henry VI., tho total number slain is reported 
to have been 36,776, including many loaders of distinction. Events 
having turned in favour of Henry, Edward lied to Holland in 9170 ; 
but in March of the following year he returned to England, landed at 
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Bavenspum with 2000 men^ and, being well reoeiTed, proceeded to 
York, where he planted a garriaony and thence marched towarda 
London, and won the battle of Bamel^ which eatablUhed him on the 
throne. * 

During the reign of Henry VII. an insurrection of the northern 
countieR against a new land-tax took place, but was erentually put 
down by the Earl of Surrey. In the following reign an insurrection 
woB raised by Bobert Aske, Lord D'Arcy, Sir Bobert Constable, Sir 
Thomas Percy (brother to the Earl of Northumberland), and other 
powerful persons, to oppose the sweeping changes involved in the 
suppression of monasteries and other religious establishments ; and, 
in consequence of the sacred character of ^e objects for which, pro- 
fessedly, they took up arm^ they styled their march *The Pilgrimage 
of Grace.* A similar but less important insurrection was raised in 
1537 near Scarborough and Malton ; the rebels obtained possession of 
Hull, and held it for about a month. A thinl insurrection, raised in 
the same neighbourhood in 1548, was dispersed with less difficulty. 

Some of the earliest movements in the civil war by which Charles 1. 
was dethroned took place in this county, Charles having, early in the 
year 1G42, left London for York, where his adherents flocked to him. 
The sieges of Hull are noticed under that town, and many of the 
other proceedings under Yobk. In 1643 Leeds was taken for the 
Parliament by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who subsequently took possession 
of Bradford, where he was besieged by the Earl of Newcastle, who 
failed in his attempts to carry the place by storm, but subsequently 
obtained posseesion owing to the ozhauabion of the ammunition of the 
garrison, Fairfax escaping with a party of horse by cutting bis way 
through the ranks of the besieging army. In the same year Queen 
Henrietta Maria Lindt*d iit Bridlington with a supply of arms, which 
were safely conveyed to York, where she remained three months. 
The Earl of Newcastle subsequently defeated Fairfax at Beverley. In 
1644 Fairfax gained a luittle ogninat the Royal forces near Selby, and 
afterwards, with the Senttiah forces df the Earl of Leven, laid siege to 
York ; but receiving intelligence of the approach of Prince Rupert, 
they raised the siege after it had been continued from April 19th 
to June 80th, and went to Morston Moor with a view of meeting the 
Royal army, which however having taken a diflerent route arrived at 
York. Contrary to the advice of the Marquis of Newcastle, Prince 
Rupert left York on the 2nd of July to give battle to the Parlia- 
mentary army, by which he was completely routed in the destructive 
battle of Marston Moor. The Parliament soon afterwards obtained 
poBsessiou of York, after it had sustained in the whole siege 22 ai>Baults; 
and they also took Tickhill Castle, Sheffield Castle, Kiiaresboroiigh 
town and castle, Helmsley Castle, and the town of Pontefract. At 
Scarborough the Royalists made a vigorous and protracted defence, 
but both town and castle at length foil into the hands of the Parlia- 
ment. An insurrection was raised in the West Riding in 1663 by a 
body of misguided people, led by old parliamentary soldiers and 
others disaffected to the restored government; but it was quickly 
suppressed. 

Among the more remarkable antiquities of Yorkshire, excepting 
those of the city of York itself, are the remains of the following 
fortresses : — Conisbrough or (yonisboroiigh Castle, about 6 miles W. 
from Doncaster, is one of the earliest and most interesting ruins of 
the kind in England ; in its immediate vicinity is a tumulus; Knares- 
borough Castle, which was iu a great measure destroyed during the 
civil wars, and about a mile from wiiich, on the summit of a hill, arc 
the romaiuB of an ancient camp ; Pontefract Castle, the walls of which 
were of enormous thickness, and which formerly covered seven acres ; 
Skipton Castle, which, as well as that of Pontefract, was erected 
shortly after the Norman conquest ; and the castles of Cawood, Hare- 
wood, Great Sandal], Sheffield, and Tickhill : those are all in the West 
Riding. The principal buildings of this character in the North Riding 
were the castles of Uelinsley, Malton, Mulgrave, Pickering, Richmond, 
Scarborough, Sheriff-Hutton, and Skelton ; while the more important 
castle in the East Riding was that of Wressle, an ancient seat of the 
Percys. There are a few ancient mansions in the county which 
remain tonantable, among which aro Temple Newsome, near Leeds, 
and Qilling Castle, near Helmsley. 

The county of Yorkshire contained, according to Burton’s 'Monns- 
ticon Eboracense, or Ecclesinstical History of Yorkshire,’ about 106 
religious houses, of which 14 were abbeys, 44 priories, 7 alien priories, 
18 cells, and 28 houses of priors of various o^ers. There were also 
three preoeptories, and threo commanderies in the county. Of the 
above eooleidastical establishments many ruins yet exist, some of which 
are exceedingly beautiful. The principal mins of abbeys are those of 
St. Mary’s, at York ; of Fountains, Kirkstall, Roche, and Selby, in the 
West Riding ; and of Byland, Rievaulx, and Whitby, in the North 
Riding. The chief priories are Bolton and Enaresborough, in the 
West Riding; Guisborough, Mountgrace, and Wikeham, in Hie North 
Riding ; and Bridlington, Kirkham, and 'Walton, in the East Riding. 
Many of the churches present striking sp^mens of ccriesiastiw 
architeeturo, and some of them contain curiously sculptured ancient 
fonts. 

Stdiisiiert RcUgiom Wonhip^ amd £duc€Uian ^ — According to the 
Returns of the Census in 1851, it appears that there were then in 
Yorkshire 3609 places of worship, of which 1855 belonged to Method- 
ists, u follows -Original Connexion of Wesleyan Methodists, 1177' 
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Primitive Methodists, 476; Reformers, 77; New Connexion, 73 . 
Werieyan Association, 52. The Church of England had 1148 places 
of worship, Independents 242, Baptists 126, Roman Catholics 65, 
Quakers 56, Unitarians 23, Plymouth Brethren 17, Mormons ll| 
Swedenborgians 6, Presbyterians 4, and Jews 4. The total number of 
sittings provided was 1,006,156. Of Day schools there were 4684, of 
which 1595 were public schools with 141,735 aoholars, and 8089 were 
private sdiools with 84,897 scholars. The number of Sunday schools 
was 2486, of which 1031 belonged to the Established Church. The 
total number of Sunday scholars was 277,669. Thnre were 258 
Evening schools for adults, with 8019 scholars, of which 237, with 
7785 Boaolars, were in the West Riding. The literary and scientiGc 
institutes wore returned as follows : — 


Divisions. 

Institutes. 

No. of 
Members. 

Volumes in 1 
Libraries. 

East Elding, with York 1 
city • . • .2 

North Riding . • . 

I West Riding 

17 j 3,099 

17 j 2,082 

151 1 19,953 

15,467 

13,734 

122,026 

! Total 

188 

25,134 

152,127 


SavingM BanJu, — ^In 1853 Yorkshire poasessed in all 36 savinj^^K 
banks — af Barnsley, Bedale, Beverl^^y, Birstal and Batloy, Brailford, 
Doncaster, Gfoolo, Guisborough, Halifax, Harewood, Uowclen, Jlud- 
derafleld, Keighley, Kingsion-upon-Hull, Knaresborough, Leeds, Loy- 
bum, Malton, Middlesborough-on-Tees, Northallerton, Otley, Pickt^ring, 
Pontefract, Richmond, Rotherham, Saildloworth, Scarborough, Settle, 
Sheffield, Skipton, Stokesley, Thirsk, Wakefield, Wentworth, Wbithv, 
and Yor^ The total amount owing to depositors on November 20tii, 
1853, was 2,625,0572. Is. 2d. 

YOUGHAL, county of Cork, and province of Munster, Ireland; a 
sea-port, borough, market- and post-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, about 31 miles E. from Cork, in 51° 57' N. lat., 7° 52' W. long. ; 
population 7410 in 1851, besides 1801 in the Union workshire. The 
borough is governed by. commissioners elected under the Act 9 Geo. 
TV. cap. 82 ; and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 
Youghal Poor-Law Union com prises 14 electoral divisions, with an ai'ca 
of 70,624 acres, and a population iu 18.51 of 82,583. 

Youghal stands at the mouth of the Black water, which hero Beparatc.«t 
the eastern eztmmity of the county of Cork from the adjacent county 
of Waterford. The town is built along the western shore of Youghal 
harbour, which is capable of receiving vessels of 400 or 500 tons nt 
spring-tides. The harbour is safe and comniodious ; but though vessels 
drawing 12 feet water may float off the town, the entrance is obstriicted 
by a bar, on which there are only 5 feet of water at icjw tides, and 1 8 
feet at liigh-wator of neap tides. A harbour lightiiousc has been Lately 
erected at the southern end of the town. The streets arc paved, lighted 
with gas, and cleansed under the superintendence of the town com- 
missioners. Youghal is much frequented for sea-batliiiig during tlie 
summer season, having a fine, smooth, aud level strand extending 
nearly three miles along the bay. 

The old church formerly beloziged to a collegiato establiabmout 
founded in 1464 by oue of the earls of Desmond. It vras a magnificent 
structure, in the decorated stylo, of which the nave and aisles have 
been converted into a parish churcL. There ia a Kmiill chapel of ease 
iu a pseudo-gothic style, near the south end of the town, on the ceiiK*- 
tory of the ancient Dominican friary. The town also contains a hand- 
some Roman Catholic chapel with a spire ; a convent for nuns of t.lie 
PrescDtatiou order, attached to which aro a small chapel, mid girls 
National schools ; places of worship for Independents, and Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists ; two or three Endowed and several other 
schools. The Clock Gate, a curious old structure, a remnant of the 
old fortifications, which stauds across tho principal street and divides 
tho town into north and south, consists of an archway, above which is 
a square tower of four stories, surmounted by a clock turret. There 
are bc'sides a town-hall, a court-house, a savings bank, a fisb-market, 
the Union workhouse, a prison, an infirmary, a fever hospital, a diHjicn- 
sary, a lying-in hospital, and other benevolent institutions. 

Although a dependency to Cork, the port of Youghal has a consi- 
derablo trade, for the accommodation of which thefo ore extensive 
and commodious quays, and a cu8tom-houB& The exportations oonsist 
chiefly of agriculturid produce, and the importation of coal, culm, 
timber, Staffordshire ware, porter, and groceries. An extensive fishery 
is carried on along the coast The salmon fishery of the Blackwater 
is important, and employs numerous hands. 

Tho chief tnanufactuzes are of bricks, coarse pottery, ropes, and 
malt liquors. There are also establishments for the purchase and 
exportation of salmon in ice ; and near the town is a quarry of good 
building^-stone. In the town are police barracks, infantry barracks, and 
a coast-guard station. Quarter and petty sessions are held. The market 
is held twice a week, aud there are fairs on the first Thursday of every 
month, and on Ascension day. 

About a niilo and a half north-east of the town, the Blackwater is 
crossed by a light and elegant timber bridge. The bridge is approached 
by a rBued causeway 1500 feet in length, and is itself 1787 feet long, 
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including a dnwbridge of 40 feet; it is 22 feet vide between the 
railings ; and is supported by 57 sets of pien or pillars. Among the 
interesting objects in tho town is the house called Myrtle Qrove, which 
some say was erected, and which doubtless was for a considerable 
time inhabited, by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586. Raleigh was mayor 
of the town in 1588, and hero, acoor£ng to tradition, the first potatoes 
brought by him from Amerioa were planted. There are some ruins 
of the old Dominican priory; oonsiderable remains of the old wall, 
especially on the western side of the town; and there are seyeral 
ancient houses in tho town and neighbourhood. 

YOULGRBAYE. [Dbrdyshirb.] 

YOXFORD. [Suffolk.] 


liS2 


YPRES. [pLANDKiua, West.] 

YRIEIX, ST. [Yibnke, Hautb.] 

YS3ENOBAUX. [Loire, Haute.] 

YSTAD. [Sweden.] 

YTHAN, RIVER. [Abbrdebnbbzbb.] 
YUCATAN. [Mexioo.] 
YURGOWETZ-POWOLSKOI. [Costboma.] 
YVERDUN. [Vaud.] 

YVERDUN, LAKE. [Nbufobatbl.] 

YVETOT. [SbINX-InFBBIIiUBB; SBXBB-MABXTXinB.] 
YVI 9 A. [IVIZA.] 


yAANDAM. [Holland.] 

^ ZAB, GREATER and LESSER. [Baghdad, Pashalic of; 
Kurdistan.] 

ZABATZ. [Servia.] 

ZACATECAS. [Mexico.] 

ZACYNTHUS, or ZANTE. [Ionian Islands.] 

ZAFUA. [Estuemaduua, Spanish.] 

ZAIRE. [Congo.] 

ZAMA [Numidia.] 

ZAMBEZI, [Senna.] 

ZAMORA. [LiiON.] 

ZAMOSZ. [Poland.] 

ZANA, LAKE. fAiiYSSiNiA.] 

ZANDVLIET. [Antwerp.] * 

ZA NKS V T LT 4 E. [Ohio.] 

ZANGUKBAR, a name given by tho Portuguese and after them by 
other Kuropeau natioiiH, to a country of eastern Africa, probably from 
Zanzibar, tlio largest of the islaiidH belonging to it. It extends from 
the Mozimba(l]" 50^ S. lat.), which separates it from Mozambique 
oil the south, to lias Assoad (4° 10' N. lat.), on the north, where it 
joins tho coa^t of Ajuu. The extent of the coastdiue exceeds 1500 
uiileH. 

But little la known of Zanguebar except the sea-coast The interior 
w entirely unknown, and occupied by native tribes, which are always 
at war witli tlio inhubitaiiU of the coast, who are mostly foreign 
Hctthuu The most northern portion from Ras Assoad to the mouth 
of the river .Tuba (a few miles south of the equator) is called Barra 
Soiiiauli, or tho country of the Somauli, bocauHe occupied by that 
nation. The country north of Mukdeesha, or Miigadoxo, as seen from 
the son, cxliibits a very small degree of fertility, but in tbe interior of 
the country thoro seems to be a fertile populous basin traversed by 
the Haines Rivku. To the south of Mukdeesha the country improves 
considerably ; it is fur mure fertile and more populous. There are 
several towns on tbc coaist, as Mukdeesha [MagadoxuJ; Qezerat and 
Deiiiitia; Havuly and Goondarsha; Marka; Mongooya and 'Torra; and 
Ih-ava. All these towns are built on rocky promontories, cither 
( utii’cly or nearly insulated. Along the coast there arc in most places 
dangerous reefs. Tho river, called J uba or Jubb by tho Arabs, and 
by tbe Africans Wow-weenda, is stated to bo of considerable length, 
rising in Abyssinia, and being navigable by boats for three months 
from its mouth. Across the mouth, which is not wide, there is a bar, 
hut tho )>ar is narrow and lias ploriiy of water. 

O'iio country south of the river Juba is much more indented, and 
contains numerous fine liarliours. The shore as woil as the islands 
are formed cif inudrepoi’e. Between tho mouth of tho river J uba and 
the Bay of Kwyhoo, a distance of 150 miles, is a labyrinth of small 
islands and rocks. The country opposite this labyrinth of islands is a 
Huccessiou of hills covered with verdure and of well-wooded lowlands. 
These pints contain many antiquities, consisting of tombs, obelisks, and 
uthcT ruins. Though the soil of this tract is apparently fertile and 
the climate healthy, it is very thinly peopled, having been laid waste 
by the Galla, who have extirpated the former inhabitants, or obliged 
them to take refuge in tlio islands. 

At the southern extremity of this region (near 2* S. lat.) begins a 
low coast-line, which however contains many excellent harbours, as 
those of Kwyhoo, Patto, Lamoo, Formosa, Melinda, and Mombas. 
There are only a few coral islands along it. Tho shores of the bays 
and harbours are low and mostly swampy ; they are overgrown with 
luangroves, but at a short distance inland the country rises into low 
hills, between which are wooded levels of moderate extent. The 
surface presents a soil varying from red to a dark black, which appears 
to possess u considerable degree of fertility. In Formosa Bay is the 
mouth of the river Ozy, which is one mile wide at its entrance, and, . 
dthough deep inside and a large river, it is^ difficult of access on 
account of a dangerous quicksand-bar, over which at low tide there is j 
only four feet of water. According to the statement of the natively 
this river rises greatly during the rainy season, and inundates the 
surrounding country for many miles, destroying innumerable wild 
aninuds, among the rest many elephants. At the distance of fifteen 


days' joum^ in a canoe there is said to be a large town, Zoobakey, 
beyond which the current is too strong for farther progress. There 
seems little doubt that this large river and the numerous other streams 
that fall in on this coast, have their souroes in tho recently discovered 
Kiliinadgaro Mountains, which rise above the line of perpetual snow 
and ranch their culminating point in a lofty dome-shaped summit 
towering hiirh above several lower snow crowned peaks that surround 
it, near 3^ 40^ S. lat. This high mountain range, which (it is asserted 
by some) stands at the liend of the Nile River, runs nearly due north 
and south at a distance of about 200 miles from the coast, to which it 
presents its stoopost slope. 

South of Mombas the general appearance of tho coast is low, but 
not swampy, and well defined, having a sandy shore, and in some 
plac;es a small intervening cliff of coral. But at some ^stance appear 
various insulated mountains of curious shapes. Tho bay of Lindy 
has a flat shore, which is formed by tho alluvial deposit brought down 
by the river Lindy^ which appears to bo large, and at a distance of 
about eight miles from its mouth branches into sovoral small channels, 
forming a complete archipelago of low swampy islets covered with 
mangroves. A few miles farther south is the rivor Rowotma^ which 
discharges a vast volume of water. 

Opposite this country are the largest islands along tho eastern 
coast of Africa, the islands Peiiilsi, Zanzibar, and Monfeea. Tho moat 
northern Peniha, or A I Jlathera, extends from north to soutli thirty 
miles, and from east to west ten miles. It is not in any part more 
than 200 miles above the sea, and rests on a coral foundation. It is 
one of tbe most fertile spots in the world, being covered with a very 
productive soil, and it abounds in excellent ship-timber : but tho largest 
part of the surface is cultivated, and produces, besides other plants, 
rice of the finest quality. Zanzibar is nearly twice tho size of Pemba, 
and I'escinbles this island in soil and fertility. Besides every kind of 
grain which grows between the tropics, it produces great quantities of 
sugar. There are numerous harbours between Zanzibar and tho main, 
formed by tho islands and reefs which are dispersed over tlie channel 
which separates it from the continent, and which is about fifteen miles 
wide. These hai’bours are safe, and not difficult of access ; but within 
the shores of Zanzibar there is not one land-locked port. Tlio inhabit- 
ants manufacture from rhinoceros hides great numbers of round shields, 
about one foot and a half in diameter, for the soldiers of tho Imaum 
of Muskat, who exorcises the soveroigiity along tho greater part of this 
coast Mimfeea is little known, being surrounded with a labyrinth of 
shoals and several islets, which render access to it difficult. It seems 
to be somewhat smaller than Pemba. It rises abruptly from an 
unfathomable depth, and is based upon a coral foundation. The 
surface is covered with trees, and it appears to be tolerably well 
peopled. The channel between the island and the main is about twelve 
miles across, but so thickly studded with coral shoals as to be impas- 
sable for vesBels of any size without considerable danger. Nearly 
opposite the mouth of the Mozamba River are the Qiierimba Islands, 
a numerous archipelago, low, and formed of coral, with exoellont 
harbours between thorn. 

The year is divided between the dry and the rainy season. The 
rains are very abundant, and the rivers swell so as to inundate the 
adjacent countries for mila^. The heat in summer is veiy grout 

The productions known along the coast are rice, millet, peas, beans, 
melons, pumpkins, the sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bananas, plantains, &c. 
The forests contain tbe india-rubber-tree and many large timber-trees. 
Cattle, mostly of tho humped kind, abound. Tho sheep are of the 
Tartar breed; they are very small, but their ilesli is delicato and 
sweet. Fowls are very abundant. The larger wild animals in the 
interior are the elephant, rhinoceros, lion, leopard, and several kinds 
of antelopes. The rivers contain hippopotami and crocodiles. Fish 
aro abundant; there are several kinds of shell- fish. Cowries ore 
collected in groat quantities for export. 

Zanguebar is partly subject to native princes and partly to the 
Imaum of Muscat. North of the river Juba the inhabitants are 
Somauli, and their chiefs appear to bo independent. From the river 
Juba to tho Bay of Kwyhoo the Galla have advanced to the shores of 
the sea, and keep possession of that trooii The country between 
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Kwyboo and Melinda ia aubjeot to the Imanm of Muaoat From 
Melinda to the river Pangany extend the tetrltoriea of the Sheik or 
Sultan of Mombaa The remainder of the ooaat, aa far aouth aa Cape 
Delgado, is again aubjeot to the Imaum of Muaoat. 

The inhabitanta are either tribea of African origin or aettlera from 
other parta of the world. The African tribea ore the Somauli^ Galla, 
Dowla, Wanyekaa, and Spwbyleaa The Somauli are a mild people, 
living on the produce of their herds and flocks, or the proflta of the 
commerce which they carry on with Arabia and the Red Sea. Along 
the Indian Sea th^ inhabit the coast aa far os Mamdoxa ; but they 
are entirely confined to the coast, the whole of we interior being 
occupied by the Galla, who occupy the southern portions of Abyssinia, 
and extend southward to the Ilay of Kwyhoo. The Galla are a 
nomadic people, who ramble about over a gmt extent of country, 
and terrify all their neighbours by their warlike disposition, ferocity, 
and cruelty. They are black, of laxge stature and athletic make, and 
wear no dress except a small piece of doth wrapped round their loins. 
The Dowlas occupy the country at the back of Lamoo. They are far 
more tractable than the Qnll^ and the Arabs have uninterrupted 
commercial intercourse with them. The Wonyekahs inhabit the 
country surrounding the Bay of Mombas. They seem to have attained 
a considerable degree of civilisation : some of their towns are large 
and populous, and strongly defended by a double hedge of thorn-bush 
and by gates. The Sowhjlese occupy nearly all the villages and towns 
of the coast south of Kwyhoo Bay, and at some places tracts extend- 
ing to a great distance into the interior. They are not so black as the 
other tribes, but approach in colour and features to the Moors of 
North Africa. They differ in language, person, and character from 
the Arabs and the other native Africans. Their language is still 
spoken from Kwyhoo to Mozambique. They are Mohammedans, and 
therefore more closely united to the Arabs than the other tribea 
They arc mostly engaged in agriculture. 

The Portuguese had numerous settlements on this coast in tho 16th 
and 17th centuries. Before their arrival the Arahsi had not settled 
there, except in small numbers and as merchants. But after tho 
I’ortuguese bod been obliged to abandon tho country the Arabs 
appeared as conqiieiers, and there are a considerable number of them 
at present iu tlie large towna Several Banyans from Hindustan are 
settled at Mombna as merchanta 

The towns of Mauadoxo, Melinda, Mombab, and Quiloa are 
noticed under separate hcoda PaMa is built on an island, which lies 
between the bays of Kwyhoo and Patta, and is divided from the 
mainland by a narrow sandy creek, through which boats only can pass. 
A good deal of commerce is carried on here. The Portuguese had a 
castle here, the ruins of which still remain. Zamoo is at present the 
most considerable town on the cast coast of Africa, next to Mozam- 
bique, and has a population of more than 5000. It is built on the 
Ronthem shore of the Bay of Lamoo, at the foot of a sandy ridge of 
hills which constitute the southern boundary of tho harbour, wliich is 
formed by a small river and some oreoks. Tim houses are of an oblong 
form, and are made of reeds and stakes plastered with mud ; the roof 
is supported by rafters, which project far beyond the walls. Their 
mosques are built with a fiat roof, supported by low clumsy arcbea 
The houses are crammed together os close as space will allow, so aa to 
leave only narrow alleys between them. Lindy (near 10** S. lat.) is 
situated at thu bottom of a deep bay formed between reefs, which in 
some parta extend two or three miles from the land. The river Lindy 
falls into this bay, and on its northern banks the town is situated. It 
is built on low ground, and oonsists of a great number of straggling 
huts interspersed with groves of cocoa-nut and other trees. It 
formerly carried on a considerable trade in slaves. 

Tho exports of Zanguebar to Arabia are rice^ sugar, molasses, dried 
and salted fish, ivory, gums, and shields. The chief imports ore dates, 
arms, and some Indian manufactures. The commerce with Hindustan is 
limited to the harbour of Mombas, from which the Banyans, who are 
settled there, send ivory, gold, cowries, and a few minor articles to 
Bombay, whence they receive Indian and English manufactures. 
Many vessels ore employed in the coasting-trade, carrying chiefly dhol 
(small peas), rice, and salted and dried fish from one place to another. 

ZAN'l'E. [Ionian Islands.] 

ZAPOROQH COSSAKS. [COSSAXS.] 

ZARA. [Dalmatia.] 

ZARABSHAN, RIVER. [Bokhara.] 

ZARAGOZA (in English generally written Saragowa), a city of 
Spain, capital of the ancient kingdom and former province of Aragon 
and of the modem province of Zaragoza, is situated in 41” 47' N. lat., 
0” 63' W. long., 180 miles N.K from Madrid. It is the see of an 
archbishop and the residence of a captain-general. The population in 
1845 was 40,482. 

The city of Zaragoza stands on the south bank of the Ebro, and is 
connected with a suburb on the north bank by a good stone bridge 
600 feet in length, which was constniotad in 1437. The small river 
Huerba flows from the south towards the central part of the city-wall, 
and then, sweeping round the outside of the wall, falU into the Ebro 
on the east side of the city. The Gallego falls into the Ebro on the 
north bank a short distance below the city. The wall is low, built of 
hrick, and ^ entered by eight gates. The adjacent plain is fertile, and 
is irrii^ted from me canal of the Ebro. [Abaqon.] The houses 


are solidly built^ some of stone, but mostly of brick ; the streets are 
narrow, tortuous, ill paved, and ill lighted. 

Zaragoza poaseaBes two cathedrali^ in eadi of whioh the chapter 
resides alternately six months. The older of the two, oidled La Sen 
(the See, or Sea^ * oatbedra*) is a gothic stniotare, with one oetagonal 
belfry-tower, the other being yet to build. The seoond cathedral, 
dedioated to Kueatra Seflora del Pilar, is a quadrangular building 
about 500 feet in length, and with three naves. In the centre of the 
church, in a small clmpel under the central dome, is the sacred pillar, 
surmounted by a small wooden figure of the Mary. The legend 

is, that the Virgin stood on this veiy pillar, and thence directed St. 
James (Santiago) to build a ohapel on the spot. This pillar is held in 
great veneration by the Aragonese, who resort to it fx^m all parte of 
the provinoe. Several of the oUier churohes, and most of the ooii< 
ventual buildings, were either destroyed or greatly injured during the 
two sieges of 1808-9. 

An octangular clock-tower, built in 1504, and called La Torre 
Nueva, is as much out of the perpendicular as the leaning tower of 
Piea. It is of brick-work, much ornamented. The university, with 
its valuable library, was destroyed by the Frenoh, but has since been 
partially reconstructed. The students amount to about 1000. The 
General Hospital is also a new structure, the former having been 
burnt during the siege. The Aljaferia (so named from Abu-Jafar, 
the Moorish sovereign who built it), the palace-citadel, or aloaztir, is 
outside the north-western gate. It was much damaged by tho bombs 
of the French, and is now in a ruinous condition. The Poor-House 
and Orphan Asylum (Casa de Misericordia), has accommodation for 
600 or 700 individuals. Near to this building is the Plaza de Toros 
(bull-arena), whero grand fights are occasionally exhibited in honour 
of the Virgin, on which occasions tho profits are applied to the sup- 
X>ort of tbe hospitals. The Lonja, or Exchange, is a line stone edifice, 
round which marble busts of most of the kings of Aragon are plucorl 
in niches. Nearly opposite is La Casa de la Diputucion, a noble building 
erected by Alfonso V., in tho principal hall of which are portraits of 
the kings of Aragon. The other principal buildings consist of a 
theatre, a museo, or academy of lino arts, and a public library. Tiio 
alatnadas extend on the outside of the city-wall as far as the Casa 
Blanca on the canal; they ore lined with piiplar-trees, and much 
frequented by tho inhabitants. 

The principal manufactures are silks, woollens, and leather, and 
there is a considerable trade in agricultural produce by tlie canal of 
the Ebro. 

By the Colt-Iberians Zaragoza was called Salduba or Saldy va (Plin. 
lib. iii.). It was colonised by the Romans, and the Emperor Augustus 
named it Csesar Augusta, whioh the Moors corrupted into Saracosta, 
anciently written ^arogoya, whence the present name Zaragoza, It 
was taken by the Goths about a.d. 470, by the Moors in 712, and by 
Alfonso I. of Aragon in 1118. Zaragoza was twice besiegi^d by the 
French in the early part of the Peninsular War. It was first invested 
June 15, 1808. The French carried some of the exterior works, and 
forced their way into tho city; but the garrison and inhabitants 
attacked the enemy with irresistible fury, and after 49 days of open 
trenches and 21 days of bombardment, the siege was raised on the 
4th of August. Being a military position of great importance, where 
several roads meet, the siege was recommenced on the 20th of Deceui 
her. It was bombarditd till the 27th of January 1HU9, wlieii a general 
assault was made, and tho French forced their way through the 
breaches into tbe city. Tho city itself however was defended with 
desperate valour by the inhabitants as well as by the garrison, house 
by house as well as street by street, and was not conquered till the 
22nd of February 1809. 

ZARIA, or ZEGZEG. [Soodan.J 

ZARIZIN. [Saratov.] 

ZARKI. [Poland.] 

ZARUMA. [Ecuador.] 

ZBAHACZ. [Galicia, Austrian.] 

ZEA (Ke»r, C7ea,), an island in the jffigean, about 1 3 miles S.E. from 
Cape Colonna; the island of Makronisi is nearly in tho mid-chatine). 
The capital, Zea, is situated in about 37^ 38' N. lat., 24” :£0' E. long., 
on tho northern declivity of Mount St. Elios. The island is 14 miles 
long and 10 miles broad. It is one broad-based hill rising from the low 
shore-line to the central peak of Mount St. Elias. The capital is 
situated on the brink of a ravine between 2 and 3 miles inland from 
its port Jlaphtilimani (which has a sufficient draught of water for 
vessels of the largest size), and contains about 3000 inhabitants ; and 
the whole island about 5000. Tho climate is healthy. Tho products 
are barley, fruits, wine, cotton, sheep, and silk-worms. Zea has no 
relics of antiquity except tho ruins of a temple and the ancient walls 
of tho capital. 

ZEALAND, a province of the kingdom of the Netherlands, situated 
between 51” 14' and 51” 45' N. lat, 3” 13' and 4” V E. long., is 
formed of the ancient province of that name, of Dutch Flanders, and 
oS. a group of islands formed by the several arms of the Scheldt). It 
is bounded N. by two branches of tho West Schelde ; E. by North 
Brabant and Antwerp; S. by Flanders; and W. by the North SeiL 
Its area is 670 square miles. The population at the end of 1853 
was 165,075. The surface is only a few feet above the aea, and the 
monotonous plain is only broken here and there by artificial mounds. 
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The provinoe ie protected from the lea by nameroui dylcea, which run 
aloDg the ooBBta and the eides of the rivere. The eoil is a rich black 
mould, and Tery fertile. The olimate ie damp, and unfavourable to 
foreigners, though the natives enjoy good Imlth. The inhabitants 
are steady, industrious, and wealthy people, devoted chiefly to agricul- 
ture^ oattle-braeding, and the sea fisheries. Zealand wheat, especially 
that of the island of Sohouwen, is very highly osteemed. The pro- 
vince produces likewise fine rye and malting barley. Kidney-bmns 
and peas, rape-seed and flax, are important articles of exportation, 
and the island of Suhouw^n alone produces 20,000 owt. of flue madder 
annually. The sheep are small, and the wool of indifferent quality. 
The horses are large, heavy, and strong. Poultry, rabbits, ducks, wild- 
fowl, and fish abound. Besides grain and pulse, the people cultivate 
potatoes, melons, fruit, and teazels. The iuhabitanta have a consider- 
able export trade, and some manufactures of linen, woollen, and fine 
yarn ; distilleries, breweries, salt-works, and dockyards for sUp-build- 
ing. The following are the islands 
1. Wcdcheren, in which are the following towns : — Midddburg^ the 
capital of the ^vinoe, a fortified town, connected with the West 
Schelde by a navigable canal half a league in length. It is a seaport, 
and has 15,000 inhabitants. FLuauma. Veere, or Terveere^ a fortified 
town at the mouth of the East Schelde. 2, and 8. Buv eland, North 
and Semth. 4. Wolferadyk, with the village of Oosberland, separated 
by the Zuyd Vliet from North Hevelaud. 5. Suuouwbn, separated by 
the East Schelde from North Bevelaud. In this island are the towns 
Q^—Zierickzae, with 7000 inhabitants, who derive their subsistonoo 
from the fishery, salt-works, trade in madder, Ac. JBi^outoerahafen, 
mostly inhabited by seameu and fishermen. 0. JJuivcland, separated 
from Schouwcii by the Dyl. 7. 2'holen. This island produces tho 
finest (lax, and it manufactures the finest thread, of which one pound 
costs 300 florins (nearly 25Z. sterling). The town of TJiolen has 2000 
inhabitants, and is partly fortified. 

Ill Dutch Flanders are the following towns : — Sas de Oand, a wcll- 
lortified town, with 1200 inhabituuts, sttuated on a canal which leads 
from Ghent to tho West Schelde. Sluysy or tJSclusCy a well-fortified 
place, situated on a bay of the North Sea, at the mouth of tho Schelde, 
and on a canal to Bruges. The population. is 1200. Aardenhurg, on 
a canal which joins the Zwiu, has 1400 luhabitautB. CadBaind, ou the 
is^laud of Cailsaiid (which is 5 leagues lung and 4 broad ; it bus rich 
pastures, and is famous for its chocso), is a mere village. Axel, ou an 
island in the Schelde, on a canal from the West Schelde, lias 2800 
inhabitants. Jlulst, a fortified town, with 2000 inhabitants, with a 
Inirhour communicating with tho Helle Gat, a creek of the West 
Srlu-ldn, 

ZliAliANT), or SI.^ELAND. [Denm\uk.] 

ZEALAND, NEW, one of the British colonics, consists of a group 
of islauds situated in the Pacific Ocfun and in tho southern hemisphere, 
'rids groiiji itiuludes two large islands and a small island at the south- 
ern oud of them. Many other islands still smaller are scattered along 
the shures. The nortlieni of the two large islands is called by tho 
natives Eahciuomuuwe, and tho southern Tavai-Poenammoo they 
»rc Boparated by a wide strait, culled from its di-scovorer, Cook Strait. 
The northern island is called by the colonists New Ulster ; the central 
large i.-^laud is called Now Munster, and tho small island is New 
Leinster, or Stewart island. The islands lie between 106° and 178'* 85' 
long., 84“ 25' and 47'' 20' S. lat. Tho entire length of the two 

I. 'irgo islands is about 1200 miles, and tho mean breadth about 140 
miles. The area is about 05,000 square miles. Stewart Island is 
about 00 miles long and 60 miles wide. The native population in 1850 
was cBtimatt'd at 120,000. In 1851 tho census taken in the settled 
districts gave a population of 20,056, of whom 14,990 were males and 

II, 060 females. 

Cunstdine, Harbours, — Now Ulster, tho most northerly of tho 
i.slauiis, is of a very irregular shape, oxtondiug north-east and then 
north-west, with a largo promoutorial projection near the middle on 
the east It lies between 34“ 25' and 41“ 40' S. lat., 172“ 30' and 
178“ 49' E. lung. Ths must northern portion is a narrow tongue of 
laud about 40 miles in length, but hardly any when’ more than 8 inUes 
across, except at tho most northern extremity, where it expands in 
the form of a dovetail, ami whore it is more than 20 miles fi*om west 
to east. This is chiefly occupied by a ridge of hills of moderate eleva- 
iioii, which exteuiis IVom tho western cape, called Cape Maria Van 
Diemen, by Ttisman, to tho North Cape, or Cape Otou. About 4 
miles from Capo Maria van Diemen, on tho western coast, begins a 
cliff which rises almost perpendicularly from tho sea, and continues 
for 6 miles. From this place the ridge of hills recodes from the shore, 
and runs inland towards tho harbour of Pa-reiuga ou the eustorn coast ; 
but it sends short offsets to tho north and south, so that it is inter- 
sected by several small valleys. North Cape is high and bold, pr^ 
seuting steep sides to tho northern and eastern coast, hut a flat and 
swampy tract about 3 square miles in extent runs from the northern 
to the eastern i- bores, separating tho promontory from the hilly tract, 
which terminates on tho eastern coast in perpendicular cliffs of 
vulcanic conglomerate. A narrow isthmus 30 miles iu length, con- 
sisting of low hills and swamps, connects this promontory with tho 
broken part of tho peninsula. Ou the western shore of the isthmus 
is Pa-reiuga Bay, which has always two fathoms of water, wd a rise 
of 10 feet at high tido. Ou the eastern shore is an isolated hill, called 


Mount Cam^ or Houhoura, which rises 500 feet above the sea. On 
its southern side is a harbour capable of receiving the largest vessels, 
with anchorage <dose to the eastern shore ; but the entrance is not 
more than 40 or 50 yards wide. Where the isthmiu terminates on 
the south there is an extensive alluvial district, which stretches from 
the western to the eastern coast, and follows the serpentine course of 
the Awaroa, a river which empties itself into the Kstuary of Ran- 
ganui. The Awaroa, though a small river, is navigable for boats at 
high water to the distance of about 10 miles ; the tides riso 10 feet, 
and tho river has little fall in its lower course. There are several 
European settlements in this district, and the natives have made roads 
to the shores of the eea and for internal oomm unioat ion. 

On the south of the Valley of the Awaroa extends a hilly region 
from sea to sea. The coast on both sides of this region is indented by 
several inlets, and some of them contain good harbours. On the 
eastern coast are Doubtless Bay and Wangoroa Harbour, and on the 
western ooast Whangapi and Uokianga. 

The Bay of Islands, called Korororika by the natives, lies on tho 
eastern ooast : it is open to the north and north-east, and the entrance 
between Cape Poooeke and Cape Brett ie 11 miles wide. It extends 
south-west about 12 miles, and is studded with several islands, whence 
it has received its name. There is deep water close to the shore, and 
there are several good anchorages, oven with northerly and north- 
easterly winds, behind the rocky and elevated islands. It is one of 
the best harbours in Now Zealand. Between the Bay of Islands and 
Hauraki Gulf, the shores of the sea are bounded by high precipitous 
cliffs, in which several small indentations occur ; but none of them will 
receive ships above the size of coasting-vessels, except Wangari Bay, 
which is formed by tho mouth of the Wangari River. The harbour 
is about half a mile wide and 4 miles long, and has good anchorago 
iu from 6 to 10 fathoms, and is completely sheltered from all winds. 
Hauniki Gulf, now called the Frith of the Thames, from its most 
northern poiut. Cape Rodney, to it.<4 most southern inlet, which termi- 
nates at tho mouth of the river Thames, is about 70 miles long. The 
etitrauce is from the north, whore it is 40 miles wide, between Capo 
Rodney and Cape Colville. It preserves this width to half its extent, 
but farther south it grows rapidly narrower, and terminates with tho 
fcatuaries of tho Thames, or Waiho, and the Piako, which empty 
themdelves into it within a few miles of each other. Great Barrier 
Island, opposite Cape Colville, is nearly 80 miles in uirciimference, 
and has an excellent harbour, called Great Barrier Harbour, at its 
most north-western extremity. 'There are several islntids in the wider 
portion of tho gulf, of which those of Raugitoto and W uiheke require 
notice. Rangitoto is a cone, rising gradually from the sea, and tormi- 
natiug in three peaks, tho middle one being the highest. ^ This cone 
contains a very perfect crater, about 150 feet deep : the highest poiut 
of it rises 920 feet above the sea-level. Between Rangitoto and the 
mainland is the best channel into Waitemata Harbour, which Icsads to 
Auckland. Waiheke is about 80 miles in circumference, and has a 
harbour for small vessels, with anchorage for larger vessels in tho 
channel which aepaiiites the island from tho mainland. 

The peninsula which terminates with Capo Colville contains two 
harbours, called Coromandel or Waiho Harbour, and Mercury Bay and 
harbour. From Mercury Bay there is no good harbour till we reach 
that of Taurunga in the spacious Bay of I’ienty. 'There is here a 
native village, whence a great number of pigs are exported ; they are 
mostly brought from the valley of the river Waiho, to bo shipped 
here. Between Taurauga and Katikati which lies about 20 milos 
north from it, the coast-line is formed by several large islands, which 
in structure and configuration exactly resemble the mainland, but are 
separated from it by narrow channels. 

In tho Bay of Plenty is the island of Tuhua, or Mayors Island, 
whicli is of considerable extent, and consists of rugged basaltic rocks, 
with narrow but fertile valleys. Tho natives cultivate the land, and 
occasioually provide passing whalers with provisions. White Island, 
or Puliia-i-Wakari, is Small and low ; it ^contains an active volcano, 
similar to Btromboli, and produces sulphur. Near Highland Bay, ono 
of tho indentations in tho Bay of Plenty, is Mount Edgecombe, or 
Putawaki, which reaches a height of 10,000 feet. Other bays on this 
coast aro Hicks Bay ; Poverty Bay, where Captain Cook first landed 
in 1769 ; and Wairoa. Cape Kawakawa constitutes, with Capo Camp- 
bell, the southern entrance of Cook Strait. West of tho capo is a 
wide bay, which on the west is sheltered by the highlands terminating 
with Baring Head, or Capo Tourokiro. It is open to all winds except 
those from tho north and eost^ and affords no safety nor good anchor- 
age. It is appropriately called Useless Bay, also Palliaer Jiay, and by 
tho natives Woirapara. At tho innermost recess of tho bay is the 
mouth of a river, the Wairapara. West of this bay a headland projects 
into Cook Strait in a direction from south-wost to north-east, it is 
traversed by two chains of mountains, which terminate at Baring 
Heod and Cape Terawiti. Between these rocky capos Port Nicholson 
extends northward. It is surrounded by high an<l steep rocky hills, 
generally covered with wood, except opposite the entrance of the 
harbour, where a sandy beach occurs about 2^ miles in length. ^ This 
loads to tho alluvial valley of tho river Hutt, or Eritouga, which is 
surrounded by steep mountains, and extends 7 miles inland, where the 
hills approach each other and form the goige of the river. This 
tract hM great fertility. The bay extends about 8 miles, and that 
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portion of it wliibh if fdjaooit to the eaitem liillii is exposed to a 
iimvj f well during fouthem winds. At its extremity Cape Terawiti 
bends eastward in the form of a hook, and thus it protects the western 
portion of the bay against the swell and winds. Here is Lambton 
Harbour, on whidi the town of WeUington is built. 

After rounding Cape Terawiti the coast turns nearly northward, and 
at the upper end of Cape Terawiti is the harbour of Poxirua, not far 
from the head of the Hutt Valley. At Porirua is a barrack station. Pro- 
ceeding north there are several harbours, formed by the mouths of the 
numerous short streama that descend from the western sides of the 
neighhoo^g hilli^ and several settlements have been established on 
them. The most important is Petre, at the mouth of the Wanganui, 
which is also tiie most important river coming from the north, for a 
ocmaiderable distance. The coast then stretobea away to the north- 
west to Cape Egmont, near which is Mount Kgmont or Taranaki, 
8600 feet high. It then turns north-east, and about 30 miles from the 
cape is New Plymouth, at the mouth of the Hue. Part of the coast 
further north is cliffy, part has a low sandy beach, and part is lined 
by sand-hills, but on it are the following harbours — Mokau, near 
which coal is stated to have been found. Kawia, a large and safe 
harbour (near 38** S. lat.), one of the most important on the western 
coast of the island. It has a blear entrance about a mile and a quarter 
wide, with two fathoms at low water of spring-tides. The tide rises 
12 fe^ Aotia, a long and shallow asstuary, with a bar at its mouth, 
admitting only vessels under 20 tons burden. Wangaron, a long inlet, 
with a bar at the entrance, in which however there is a channel with 
12 feet at low water. Smaller vessels find good anchorage and ahelter 
in several coves on the north shore. From Wangaroa the coast trends 
to the north-west, and at a distance of about 20 miles is the harbour 
of Waikato, at the mouth of the river of the same name, the largest 
in the island, up which vessels of 30 tons burden can ascend for a 
distance of 100 miles in a south-easterly direction. The next harbour 
la that of Manukao, which forms part of the Auckland district, and 
its shores are colonised. It is, as already observed, separated from 
an inlet of Waitemata Harbour by a portage of less than 2 miles, and 
from that of Tamaki by another not exceeding a quarter of a mile. 
It is a fine baain, about 16 miles long, and 8 miles broad in the widest 
park Several other harbours occur on the west coast. Some of them 
are commodious, but deficient in shelter. 

Surface and Hydrography, — The mountain system is not yet 
thoroughly known. The northern headland and the long and narrow 
isthmus have been already noticed. Where the island widens, it is 
flat, with a few hills, till we reach 36^ 6' S. lat., where commences a 
ndge of elevated hills, lying nearly north and south, in which ore the 
upper sources of the Wairoa Uiver, the basin of which lies between it 
and a parallel ridge along the western coast. Another small ridge lies 
in the same direotion north of Auckland, throwing off numerous 
streams on their western slope into the harbour of Kaiparo. The 
country extending along the western coast south of Manukao, as far 
as the river Mokau, appears to rise to a higher level thiui the northern 
districts of the island. The shores have in many places a low sandy 
beach ; in others they are lined by sandhills, hut there are also large 
tracts where the sea washes the base of steep cliii's composed of sand- 
stone and conglomerate. A few miles from the sea the country rises 
higher, and contains numerous bills, whoso declivities are gi^uai. 
Some miles north of Waitemata Harbour the hills sink down, and the 
narrowest part of the island, which is between this harbour and 
Manukao Harbour on the western coast, has a slightly undulating 
surface, on which several isolated hills rise to some lieight. Where 
the Gulf of Hauraki grows narrow, opposite the island of Woiheke, 
the country rises to a higher level, and presents towards the gulf a 
hilly ridge, in which several narrow valleys open to the actuary of 
the Waiho. This hilly ridge continues southward, where it separates 
the valley of the Thames or Waiho and of the Piako from the basin 
of the Waikato Kiver ; but it sinks lower as it proceeds towards the 
souroe of the Thames, or rather the general level of the country rises 
^her. This chain of hills is mostly composed of basalt, and wood 
is only found in some small valleys and ravines. The valley of tho 
river Thames, which lies to the east of this hilly range, and begins at 
the most southern branch of the Qulf df Hauraki, is the largest known 
plain in New Zealand. It extends about 60 miles south, terminating 
in the low hills of Horohoro, where the river Thames originates. At 
its northem extremity it is about 20 miles wide, hut grows narrower 
as it runs southward, though probably in no part does it fall short of 
10 miles in width. The plain of the Thames is separated from the 
Bay of Plenty by a ridge of rocky hills, which begins at Cape Colville, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Horaki, and continues without inter- 
ruption for more than 100 miles to the Horohoro Hills at the source 
of the Waiha They are called the Ahora (Love) Mountains, and 
rise about 1600 feet above the sea. North of the mouth or the 
Thames th^ fill up the whole extent of the peninsula terminating 
with Cape Colville, hut farther south they are a few miles distant 
from the banks of the river. Their western declivity is very steep, 
^ and rises like a wall over the plain of tho Thames, but towards the 
Bay of Plenty they descend with a gradual slope. They ore almost 
entirely eovcced with wood. North of 38^ S. lat., the highest portion 
of this tract does not appear to rise more than 1500 or 2000 feet above 
the seorkvel, and the mis do not run in any determinate direction. 


South of the parallel just mentioned they take the shape of a con- 
tinuous ridgo, running parallel to the western coast, and rise much 
higher. This chain is called, in its northern portion, Bau^toto; in 
the centre, Rua Wahine ; and towards its southern extremity, Tarsr 
rua, which last terminates at Cook Strait. Mount Taranaki or Egmont 
occupies the centre of a projecting headland, and is about 20 miles 
firom the shore, in 89^ 8^ S. lak, 174” 1' E. long. It is an extioot 
volcano, which rises 8839 feet above the sea-level, and is above the 
snow-line. It is a perfect cone, from tlie base of which the country 
slopes slowly towa^s the sea on the north, west, and south ; and on 
the east it is surrounded by a hilly region, which extends to the 
Rangitoto Chain and the volcano of Tongariro. Taranki is the western 
extremity of a volcanic region, which traverses the island from south- 
west to north-east, and terminates on the southern shoi'es of the Bay 
of Plenty. The Rangitoto Mountains contain the active volcano of 
Tongariro and the extinct volcano of Ruapahu. North of the first- 
named peak is the Lake of Taupo, which is surrounded hy^ hills of 
volcanic formation, from tho rents of which numerous J^ot-springs rise, 
and which are interspersed with mud volcanoes. Towards the shores 
of the Bay of Plenly is a large duster of lakes, some of them filled 
with hot-water, and others surrounded by hot-springs and vulcanic 
rficks, the most remarkable of the lakes being that of Rotorua. The 
Rangitoto range extends from 38°, after tlirowiug off thf) brauch to 
Taranaki south by east, to the peak of Tongariro, and then south to 
that of Ruapahu, about 70 miles. Their general elevation probably 
does not exceed 2000 feet above the sea, at least not north of Tonga- 
riro. This summit rises to 6200 feet, and that of Ruapahu reaches 
far above the snow-line, and is supposed to be at least 9000 feet high. 
Between these two summits and in their neighbourhood tho range 
appears to attain its greatest elevation. But these mountiiiiia occupy 
a comparatively small width, hardly more than 4 or 6 miles. On the 
west of them extends a hilly region, whose general level is probably 
less than 1000 feet above the sea, but the hills upon it rise about 
600 foot higher. On the cast of the Rangitoto Range is the basin of 
the Waikato River. Beyond the valley of the Waikato to tho east, in 
the tract forming tho great promontory ending at East Cape, tlie 
country is broken and iiiuuntaiuous, but with few remarkable heights, 
though there arc several * which rise to a considerable height at its 
northem extremity, and Mount Edgecombe to tho east of Roturua. 
The two mountain ridges which inclose Port Nicholson ami the valley 
of the Eritonga unite at the source of tho river, and are there culled 
tho Tanirua Range. This chain, consisting of sevend ridges, runs 
south and north, and extends to the elevated peak of Ruapahu, where 
the Rangitoto Mountains begin, which arc to be considered as their 
northern continuation. The goologictd structure of the 'J'ar.irua 
Mountains is argillaceous schist, interrupted, especially on the western 
side, by bulky and irregular dykets of red, black, and greenish Ijydian 
stone. Sometimes tho clay is more quartzose and granular, and forms 
a good stone for building purposes. These mountains apparently do 
not rise more tlian 3000 feet above the sea-level. They extend in 
longitudinal ridges, with narrow crests here and there rising to a 
somewhat higher summit. In many places they are overgrown with 
forest, in others tho woody region does not quito reach to the top. 
In tho country extending from the Tararua Mountains to Cook Strait 
the southern portion, as far as Paripari, is filled up with tlie oildots 
of the mountains. At the last-mentioned place the chain begins to 
recode from the Bea->^hurc, increasing its distance from tho coast-line 
as it runs north. The mountains are now succeeded by a belt of low 
sandy hills, commencing at high-water mark and widening as tho 
mountains fall back, till, at the Manawatu Kiver, the sandy belt is 

9 miles broad. From the south-eastern extremity of the island a 
range of mountains extends to near Cax>e Matau, known as tho 
Mamigaraki and Pakatoi Moniitains. 

Though possessing almost inuuinerahlo streams. New Ulster, in 
consequence of the mountain ridges running in general in a north and 
south direction through the length of the island, has but few con- 
siderable rivers. They are chiefly mountain streams, which, falling 
from the eastern or western slopes, enter the sea, and are seldom 
capable of being used for navigation. Of the larger ones we proceed 
to give a short notice. The first, beginning at the northern end, is the 
Hokianyaf which, rising near Ngate, about 20 miles from the junction 
of the isthmus, proceeds in a north-easterly couLse to the head of the 
scstuary of tho Hokionga on tho west coast, its course not exceeding 

10 miles. The Wairoa is one of the largest of the rivers. The 
remotest briinches rise in the country between Hokianga and the Bay 
of Islands ; it flows in a south-easterly direction ; its whole course M 
perhaps not loss than 200 miles, measured along the windings, wd it 
falls into the Koipara Harbour at its northern end. It is navigable 
for large vessels for about 70 miles above tho head of the harbour. 
Canoes can ascend about 70 miles farther, beyond which their advance 
is prevented by rapids. The valley through which tho river flows is 
generally two miles wide, and of great fertility. The Otamatea rises 
in the hills in the neighbourhood of Wangari Harbour, and runs 
probably less than 100 miles. Tho valley is also fertile, but of smaller 
extent than that of the Wairoa. It falls into Kaipara Harbour nearly 
opposite its entrance : it is navigable for many miles from its mouth. 
The Haipara River, which falls into the most southern inlet of the 
basiDi flows north-westerly, has a very winding course in a moderate- 
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sieed valley bonnded by the hills which extend along the eea-oout 
l^tween Kaipara and Manukao Harbour, and is eeparated from an 
inlet of the harbour of Auckland in the Gulf of Hauraki by a neck of 
land about three miles wide, coneieting of low hills, acroaa which the 
natives frequently dragged their canoes in time of war. The tide 
ascends the Kaipara for several miles from its moutii, and so far it is 
navigable for large vessels. The Waikato is the largest river in New 
Ulster. Its source is in the Bangitoto Moimtains, or rather in a con- 
tinuation south of them, called the Kai Munatoa ^nge. It is a com- 
bination of numerous streams which fall into Lake Taupo, the Waikato 
being the outlet of that lake. Lake Taupo is 1337 feet above the sea- 
level, or higher than the Lake of Geneva. The Waikato leaves the 
lake at its north-eastern extremity, and is there about 300 yards wide 
and very deep. It runs first north-east, but afterwards in a general 
north-north-west direction, until it reaches 37” 30' S. lat, when it is 
^ined by its great tributary the Waipo. In approaching Manukao 
^y it turns south-west, and falls into the sea. The whole course of 
the AVaikato probably exceeds 250 miles. In the middle port of its 
course the navigation, if not entirely interrupted, is rendered difficult 
by numerous rapids. The mouth of this river does not form a bay, 
but is a narrow channel, which at low water only vessels of about 30 
tons can enter ; hut inside the headlands it is a full river, and when 
the tide is in it is narigable for large vessels for about 40 or 60 miles 
to the place where it is joined by the river Waipo. This river rises in 
the llangitoto Mountains north-west of Lake Taupo, and runs above 
100 miles, of which about 60 miles arc navigable for large boats. To 
the oiist is a plain drained by tliree rivers, the Waiho, the Waitou, 
and the Piiiko, wliich receives the Waitou before it and the Waiho fall 
intfi the Gulf of Hauraki, at the east and west comers of its southern 
end. The IVaifto, which is also called the Thamen, drains the plain in 
its whole extent, rising in the Horohoro TTills, on the border of the 
table-laud of Roturua. Its course is about 100 miles, of which 90 
miles are navigable for largo boats. The Piako, which rises on the 
hills bordering tlie western siile of the plain, is much STimllor, aud runs 
only about 30 miles. The Mokau rises on the western side of the 
Kangitnto Mountains, and after a course of about 20 miles falls into 
the sea in SS'' 30' SS. lat. Somewhat south-east of the upper sources 
of the Waiho lies the table-land of Roturua,' so called from the largest 
of the nntrierons lakes wliich are dispersed over its surface. The Lake 
of Moltirua is about 24 miles in circumference, and nearly circular. 
Near it there arc many liut-Bprings, and some of them close to its 
banks. From some of the openings in the ground every five minutes 
a eoliunn of steam and water, two feet in diameter, is thrown up to 
tl)e height of throe or four feet. Other lakes arc filled with worm 
water, aud in some of them the thermomoter rises to 96**, or 30 
degrees higher than the air. 'There arc several cones of pure sulphur, 
and mud volcanoes. The soil consists of a black inotild a few inches 
thick, resting on a Bubsiratum of piiiiiice grave]. It is in general light, 
bill possesses a considerable degree of fertility. The Wanganui rises 
oil the north -western declivity of the volcanic peaks of Puki Onaki, aud 
runs with nunieroiicL windings to Petre, on Cook Strait. The mouth 
is more than liidf a mile wide*, and has on the bar 8 feet of water. 
Vessels of 230 tons have passed over it, but at low water the sea 
bivaks across the bar. lusido the bar the river grows deeper, and is 
about 300 yards wide. The banks are here low and sandy, and covered 
witli drift-wood and puinico-stonc, which the river brings down from 
tlie volcanic region surrounding its source. At the distance of some 
mill's an extensive fiat extends along the banks, w'bich is bare of 
timber aud c'.veii of buslies, and in its natural state is covered with fiax 
:uid feni : it is considered well adapted for grazing. About 30 miles 
fnnn the mouth the river flows between bills, which are well wooded, 
:md ex tend to the base of Mount I'ongarini. But in approaching that 
Mimniit the country is again more open and fiat, thougii much broken. 
The Wangaihu rises from the same sonreo on Iluapahii as the Waikato, 
and falls into the sea 9 miles south fi'om the AVanganui. The Mana- 
watu takes its rise on the southern declivity of Mount Ruapaliu, and 
iiins along the eastern side of tlie lliia-Waliiue Range, southward, in a 
valley between mountain ridges, about 70 or 80 iiiil-'S, when it pierces 
t.ho range through a cleft by turning westward, and enters the lower 
country along Cook Strait, about 40 niilos south from Petre. As, with 
all the rivers in Cook Strait, the force of the curreut is not strong 
enough to remove the sand which is thrown up at its mouth by the 
soutli-we.sterly and north-westerly winds, and tlie depth over the bar 
is only 6 feet at low water : the tide rises 8 feet. The breadth at the 
mouth is about 300 yards at half tide. 

Cook Strait, which separates New Ulster from New Munster, is 
about 150 miles long, and lies from south-by-easb to north-by-wesk 
At its southern entrance, between Cape Kawakawa in New Ulster and 
Cape Campbell in New Munster, it is about 50 miles wide; but the 
promontories which form its northern entrance. Capo Farewell in New 
Munster and Cape Egmont in New Ulster, are more than 100 miles 
listant from each other. At the narrowest part, opposite Capo 
Terawiti, the strait is not quite 30 miles across. Tho tide runs from 
the south at the rate of five knots an hour during spring-tides. The 
prevailing winds near tho southern entrance, for the greater part of 
the year, are from the south* and south-east, aud often increase to 
heavy gales, augmenting tho rush of water through the straits, and 
making considerable inroads on the coast. In the northern and wide 
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poridons of the strait the prevailing winds all the year round blow 
from the north-west and aonth-west, and cause a heavy swell to set 
against the shores of New Ulster, between the of Kapiti end 
Cape Egmonk This coast has no harbours, and as the sea to a great 
dlstanoe from the shore is shallow, vosiela are obliged to keep a good 
offing. The island of Kapiti, called by Cook the Islend of Entry, is 
the most remarkable of the udands of the strait. It is about 25 
in circumference, and consists of a ridge of hills rising in soma places 
to the height of 600 feet. Those hills desoend abruptly to the west- 
ward and eastward, but at tho southern extremity thej^ are low and 
undulating. At the north-eastern point is an extennve alluvium, 
with a l^oon in the middle. To the east of the aoutbem extremity 
of Kapiti are three small islands, which, together with Kapiti, form a 
roadstead, which is sheltered from the prevailing north-west winds by 
Kapiti, and from the south-east winds by the threo isleti^ and afford 
a safe anchorage. 

Tavai-Poenammoo, now called Now Munster, is separated firom New 
Ulster by Cook Strait It extends from 40” 25' to 46” 40' S. lat,, and 
lies between 166” 20' and 174” 30' E. long. It oontoins, aooording to a 
rough estimate, about 50,000 square miles. The interior of this large 
island is not so well known as New Ulster. Seen from the sea, a ohun 
of apparently uninterrupted mountains is observed at some distanoe 
from the shore on the western side ; on the eastern side are other 
ranges at a greater distance from the shore ; and at the northern end, 
which terminates on Cook Strait, are three extensive masses of high 
mountain rock, with valleys between them, which, 'considering Uie 
wide uiasRes of rocks that inclose them, must be called narrow. The 
mountains, oven at a small diAtanco from the shores, rise to 3000 feet, 
and farther inland they attain a much greater elevation. The highest 
of these ranges seems to be the western, which fills up the whole 
country west of Tasman Bay, and falls off with a steep declivity to 
Massacro Bay. In the centre of it stands Mount Arthur, which is 
always covered with snow, and probably rises 8000 feet above the soa- 
leveL It is divided from the central mass by a narrow depression, 
extending, as it appears, far inland. This dejiression is not a plain, 
but is tmverBcd by several ridges of liigh and steep hills running in 
the direction of the island from south -west to north-east. The lower 
tracts between these bills are in some places extensive, and drained 
by several rivers, of which the AVaimea is the largest. The central 
nioHH of mountains is called Pelorus Ridge, and occupies the whole 
country between TuBtuau Bay aud Cloudy Bay. It terminates on 
shores of tho strait in three projecting pen insulas, which inclose two 
very long inlets, Admiralty Bay and Queen Charlotte Bound, in which 
several safe anchorages are found, well protected against all winds, as 
the Burroiiiiding mountains rise to an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 
feck As the mouiituinB geuenilly rise from the water's edge with a 
steep ascent, only a few placcss of small extent occur near the shores, 
on the slopes or in tho ravines, which are fit for cultivation. On the 
east side of this mass is an indentation, which constitutes the harbour 
of Underwood. This port is a deep inlet formed by hills, froin which 
numerous buttresses run out towards the sea, and form as many small 
coves, in which vessels find good shelter. Port Underwood opens to 
tlie south-west into Cook Strait, and is frer^uently resorted to by 
whaling vessels. South of Port Underwood tlie mountains run inland, 
and give way to a wide depression, which extemds along tho shores of 
Cloudy Bay to the vicinity of Cape Campbell. This elevated cape is 
the termination of tho range of mountains which is called Kaikora, 
or the Southern Alps, and is covered with snow nearly all the year 
roumL The country lietwccn Port Underwood and Cape Campbell 
is comparatively level, and dniined by several small rivers, among 
which the largest is tho Wairao, which has a bar at its entrance. From 
Cape C^ampbell, on the eastern coast, the inouiitaius stretch inland in 
a south-west direction ; Mount Kaikora being 9300 feet high, and 
other fieaks ranging from 4000 to 5000- feet iu Leighk It joins a 
mouiitaiu group near 43° S. lak, from which all the other ranges iu 
tho island appear to diverge. From Mount Grey, in 43" 6' S. lak, a 
crescent-shaped ridge runs at the back of the Canterbury settlement^ 
and ends on the left bank of tho Kakauiitii River ; near the sea, in 
45° 10' S. lak, a great part of tho range is above the snow-level, but 
there are passes through it into tho central plain. Rowley Point is 
5000 feet high, and Mount Peel, Mount Bomem, Mount Richards, and 
Mount Turlesso, arc probably about the same heighk Of (the western 
coast Captain Cook says: — ‘*Froni Cape Farewell to 41” 30'S. lat. 
there is a narrow ridge of hills that rises directly from the sea and 
is covered with wood : close behind those hills ore tho^ mountains, 
extending in a ridge of stupendous height, aud consisting of ro^s 
that are totally barren and naked, except where they are covered with 
snow, which is to bo scon iu largo patches upon many parts of them, 
and has prolsibly lain there ever since tho creation of the world. A 
prospect more rude, craggy, and desolate than this country ^ords 
from a distance at sea cannot possibly be conceived ; for, as far inland 
as tho eye can reach, nothing appears but the summits of rocks, which 
stand BO near together, that instead of valleys there are only fissures 
between them." From 41" 30' to 45' B. lat. the country presents a 
better aspeck AVoll-woodecl hills and some extensive valleys occur. 
All the indentations of this coast, which are numerous, are open to 
the westerly winds and the swell of the sea, except Milford Haven 
I (44” 30' S. lak). Tho south-western extremity of Now Munster is 
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bounded devoted obalky diffe. which are intereeoted by numefoua 
narrow anna of the aeai Theae inleta affoid aafeanohorage to ahipping 
from every wind. The principal of theae porta are called Doaky Bay, 
Preaervation Harbour, and Chalky Bay. The moat aoutherD part of 
New Munater ia the wideat part, and in Favourite Strait which aepa- 
ratea itfrom New Leinater,.are a few good baya, the principal being 
Bluff Harbour. There are no mountaina to be aeen hero from the aea. 
Thu comparatively level tract, which is moderately elevated, ountinaes 
north-eaatward to Port Otago, where a aettlement baa been effected 
Port Otago ii an inlet of the aea, running in a we8t-aouth*weat direc- 
tion about 18 milea : it ia well aheltered by highlandaL The entrauM 
has a bar acrose, with 81 fatboma of water. Within the harbour it 
deepens to 0 fathomB. The navigable river Clutha, formerly called 
the Moiyneux. falls into the most western comer of the bay. North 
of Otago high land and a bold coast extends to Banka Peninsula, 
around and upon which the aettlement of Canterbury haa been 
formed. 

Banks Peninsula has an oval form, and ia nearly 70 milea in circum- 
ference. The surface is veiy irregular and hilly, and aome of the hills 
are visible at sea from a distance of 40 miles. Tho higher parts are 
barren, but the lower slopes of the hills are well wooded and the soil 
is favourable to vegetation. It has harbours on each side. The most 
capacious, called Akaroa, is near the eastern extremity of the penin- 
sula; it has sufficient depth for large vessels, ia easy of access, and 
well sheltered. Ou the northern side of tho peninsula are Port 
Victoria and Port Ashley, which are little inferior to that of Akaroa. 
Pegasus Bay, extending between the peninsula and the mainland, is 
ah^low and not safe. The country in the vicinity of the bay is in 
general level, and rises gradually from the shore. The shores north 
of Banks Peninsula are very high and rocky, and generally there is no 
beach between the high grounds and the sea. At a few places inlets 
occur, but they are open, and not wall sheltered from the prevailing 
south-east winds. The best harbour is in Lookers-on Bay, a small 
eestuury, into which two rivers fall, both of them navigable some miles 
from their mouth. 

Opposite the southern extremity of New Munster lies New Leinster, 
or Stewart Island. The strait which separates it from the mainland 
was discovered in 1816 by Stewart, the captain of a sealing vessel, and 
called ' Foveaux Strait,* but it ia now called Favourite Strait. This 
strait is about 40 miles long and 12 miles wide cm an average. It is 
very dangerous on account of numerous rooks which are dispersed 
over it, especially at ilia eastern entrance of the strait. New Leinster 
has nearly the form of an ecjuilateral triangle, and measures in its 
greatest length and width about 40 mil**s. The coast is generally 
rocky and high. Along the western cnaat it has only anchorage under 
the lee of some small islands, but on the northern shorei there are some 
small bays which afford good anchorage. The south-eastern shore has 
one of the finest harbours on tlie globe, called Pegasus, or Southern Port. 
At its entrance are two islands, which divide it into three channels, 
and each of them is deep enough to admit large vessels. The island 
is rather mountainous than liilly, and is almost covered with forests, 
which contain abundance of ship timber. Between the hills are many 
fine valleys and some plains of moderate extent. 

Climate, Soil, and P/vductiona. — The climate of New Zealand is 
frequently compared with that of Great Britain, and certainly there is 
a great similarity between the two countries, so far as respects the 
fre(|uent changes of the weather, the moderate heat and cold, and the 
limited annual range of the thermometer, the limited daily range of 
the thermometer, and the slow passage from heat to cold, and vice 
vend, at the change of the seasons. The following is the mean tempe- 
rature at Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, and London, from the observa- 
tions of one year only at each place, but not the same year : — 
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The temperatiire of the air thus apiiears more equable at Au<Aland 
than at London; as at Auckland the differenoe between the hottest 
and coldest months is not more than and at London it is 

26*6*. ^ At Nelson the temperature is lower than at Auckland, and 
the daily range of the thermometer is greater. The daily range of the 
thermometer on the coast frequently does not amount to more than 
4**, and probably it never exceeds 8* ; but on the table-land surround 
ing Lake Taupo, which may be considered as. 1600 feet above tht 
oearlevel, it sometimes amounts to 25*, and in theae parts the ponds 
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And swamps are aometimea covered with ioe about half an inch thick. 
On the table land the trees abed their leaves in winter ; but along the 
whole coast the natives plant their potatoes at all seasons of the year, 
and the forest is always green. * 

The climate of New Zealand is very humid. In ten months (from 
April, 1841, to February, 1842), there^ fell 34*49 inohes of rain in 
Wellington, and in 1846 there fell 28*73 inches at Nelson. In London 
the mean annual quantity of rain ia 24*10 inches, but in some districts 
in the west of England double that quantity falls. Dews are frequent 
and particularly heavy during tlie winter months. Fogs are - ram on 
the sea-coast, owing to the brisk windi^ which hardly ever oease to 
blow; but in the interior they rest upon the lakes and watercourses 
until thoy are dispelled by the sun or driven away by the winds. 
This abtmdant moisture renders vegetation so vigorous, that it covers 
even the rooks where only a thin layer of vegetable mould is found : 
it is not injurious to health, as the country is generally so well drained 
that swamps are comparatively rare and of small extent ; besides, it 
feeds the numerous streams and rivulets, which render the island one 
of the best- watered countries on the globe, liain falls in New Zealand 
~n all the months of the year, but l^e largest quantity falls in winter 
and spring. 

Every part of New Zealand seems to bo subject to frequent winds 
and heavy gales. The winds at Wellington blow either from north 
and north-west or from south and south-west. In 1841 it blew from 
north and nortli-west for 213 days, and from south and south-west for 
119 days. During the winter the north-west wind prevails; but whoa 
the sun has a southern declination soutlierly winds are most gunerid. 
But in Cook Strait, which is nearly inclosed by high mountains, tho 
direction of the wind ohanges so frequently and suddenly that no two 
puffs follow each other from tho same quarter, and the uearor tlio 
shore tho more this is felt. At Nelson the prevailing winds are north- 
east and south-west : in 1846 it blew from tho north-etist on 219 dnys, 
and from the south-west on 71 days. At Auckland, and in general on 
the northern narrow peninsula, south-west and west winds prevail. 
They generally commence about 10 o'clock in the morning, and increase 
gradually almost to a smart gale, but subside at sunset into a calm. 
Easterly pales generally occur at the full and change of the moon, iiiid 
continue for two or sometimes for three days. In the winter months 
thsy sweep with great violence over the more exposed part of the 
country. These winds nearly always bring heavy rains. Northerly 
winds are of rare occurrence. 

The Beasons are not very distinctly marked. At Wellington the 
fair season commences in the middle of December, luul continues to 
the middle of April. After the middle of A])ril the weather is mure 
variable, the winds increase in force, and the showers ar<» licavier atifi 
last longer. The uir becomes chilly. This weather coiitliiueB to tho 
beginning of J uly, wlien the b;id or tempestuous season begius. Heavy 
rains occur almost daily, and sometimes thoy continue for many days 
together : tho wind is almost a couHtnut gale, and often blows with 
the strength of a hurricane. At Auckland the fair season lasts from 
October to April and even May. It is regularly interrupted by tlio 
heavy rains which occur at the full and change of the moon, attended 
by gales, and irregularly by squiills and sliowers. During the retuaitider 
of tho year showt-rs are frequent, and tho westerly winds blow with 
considerable force. In December and January regular laud and sea 
breezes are experienced. The sea-breeze sets in from tho norlh-eaHt 
in the forenoon, and veers to tho routh in the evening. Tiuiudcr; 
storms arc frequent in August, and are sometimes heavy. Earthquakes 
have been experienced at several places, but the shocks have always 
been slight, and have caused no damage. 

Two plants were cultivated by the natives at the time of tlio arrival 
of the Europeans, the taro {Oaladium eaculentum) and the kumera, or 
sweet potato {OtmvolvtUus batata). Among the fruit-trees tho most 
remarkable is the Areca aapida, of which the undeveloped plaited 
leaves or the lieort are eaten, and the leaves are used in roofing tho 
houses. The leaves of the Piper exceUum are used as tea. iSmuo 
shrubs bear berries, which are much liked by the natives, especially 
the Solanvm lacinialum and the elderberry-tree {Coriaria aarmentoita}, 
whose leaves however contain an acrid poison, which produces* violent 
symptoms if oaten by cattle. 

The greater portion of the island is still covered with forests. There 
is a great variety of trees, and perhaps in no part of the globe do they 
attain a Jailer size and exhibit a niore luxuriant vegetation, whioh is 
to be attributed to the humidity of the atmosphere. There are various 
kinds of Coniferce, and thoy produce the most valuable timber. 
One, peculiar to New Zealand, is tho kauri {Agaihie Awh^alia), whose 
timber is so highly prized that it was one of the greatest induce- 
ments to Europeans to visit the island. It is however only found on 
the northern iieninsula. There are numerous other useful timber- 
trees, but tho quantity of timber exported from New Zealand is not 
large. 

The other kinds of plants requiring notice are— the ferns, the 
Phormium tenax, and the raupu. There are ninety-four species of 
ferns in tho island, and some attain the size of treeSb The Cyatkea 
deaJbaia, the highest^ is sometimes forty feet in length. One species, 
the PierU esculenta, has a root whioh was formerly much used as food 
by the natives ; but since the cultivation of several other plants l^s 
been introduce by Europeans, it is only used to feed pigs, which 
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of flax obtained from it were exported ; bnt dnoe the demand for pro- 
visioDB by the muelB which visit the island has increaBod the vuae 
of labour^ the natives have produced much leu of this artido for the 
market Many awamps are ovoigrown with a kind of bulnuh called 
ratipn (Typha onpiifCffofta), which ia a useful building material for the 
natives, who make the walls and roofr of their houses of them, tying 
them together in bundles with a climbing fern. 

The moBt important of the plants introduced by Europeans is the 
potato, which is extensively uud by the nativu, partly for food and 
partly for exportation : most vuBels that touch at the idand take large 
quantities of them. ^ Maize, or Indian corn, was introduced early, 
in the northern district forms a considerable article of export. Wheat 
was inti^uoed by the miuionaries more than twenty years ago, and 
its cultivation has spraad rapidly. Turnips are very extensively 
cultivated : they are dried in the oven, wind, or sun, and they keep 
for a long time. The other vegetables arc pumpkins, shallots, onions, 
gnrli<^ beet-root, endive, oeleiy, leeks, purslain, radishes, Spanich radish, 
iSpauish onions, cabbages^ brocoli, uticbokos, cucumbers, capaicumB, 
(.-liili pepper, and mustard. The fruit-trees of Europe have also been 
])lanted, and most of them succeed very well, aspeolally in the northern 
districts, os pomegranates, figs, quinces, neot^nes, peaches, apples, 
I>ear8, vines, olives, raspberries, strawberries, and Cape gooubenies. 
Some attempts have been made to introduce tiie fruits of India, but 
without success. The bananas and mango-trees do not flower. Tobacco 
is cultivated at several places by tlie natives for their own consump- 
iioD, and the sugar-oane succeeds very well at Hokianga. 

Tlic dog, a smaller variety of the Austealian dingo, existed here at 
the arrival of the Kuropeaua, and ia still, though rarely, met with, as 
nlinust the whole race of the island has become a mongrel breed, 
'riiis was the only domestic animal at that time. The white settlers 
liave iutrodiicecl the horse, cow, ass, sheep, and pig. Pigs are very 
numerous ; they are easily fed and fattened on the fern-root. The 
other animals, though not yet numerous, succeed well, particularly 
sheep. A considerAle amount of wool (about 700,000 lbs. in 18.53) 
is exported to Great Britain. No wild animals are found, with the 
exception of a kind of hat, called Afyttacina tuberculata by Gray. 
Formerly a native rat, which was eaten by the aborigines, was very 
common, but it has been nearly exterminated by the European rat, 
and is now only found on the table-land of Roturua. 

Seals and whales of various kinds are found in the neighbouring 
seas, hut not so plentifully as formerly ; and many sorts of fish, several 
of which are edible. Fish and eels are also found in the rivers. There 
arc numerous species of birds, the most remarkable of which is the 
kiwi of the natives (Jpte9y.T australiB), a struthious bird, unable to 
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wan greatly impeded their progress in civilisation. 

The intmourse of the natives with Europeans effected a great 
change. The New Zealander became acquainted with the use of fire- 
irms and ^opted them. The tribes that first became possessed of 
ire-arm immediately acquired a superiority over their neighbours ; 
and this oircumstance led to the annihilation of several tribes which 
had formerly been numerous and powerful, and it is probable that the 
whole race would have been extirpated if the missionariea had not 
arrived. 

The most singular custom among the New Zealanders^ aa well as 
among the inbabitanta of many other islands dispened over the 
Paoifio, ia what is called * tapii/ which siguifies that a thing ^ust not 
be used or touched, and heavy penalties are attached to the violation 
of the tapu. Many things are always tapu, as the plantations of the 
sweet potato, property contained in a house loft uninhabitod by its 
proprietor, a house containing seeds, a canoe left unprotected on the 
bea^, or a tree selected for being worked into a canoe at a futuro 
perioA A married woman and a girl promised in marriage are invio- 
lably tapu. A burying-plaoe and the utensils and clothes used in 
interments are strictly tapu. It is evident that this tapu supplies the 
want of prohibitory laws. But a thing may also be declared tapu by 
the priests, and it cannot be used until the tapu is taken off. Even 
men or women may be pronounced tapu, and then they are not 
allowed to touch their food or drink, but are fed by others until the 
tapu is taken off, which is done by the priest or priestess by some 
simple ceremonies and prayers. 

The natives have considerable talent for the mechanical arts, and a 
great inolination to cultivate their minds. Cook found among them 
war canoes, which were 80 feet long, and constructod with oonsiderablo 
ingenuity. They have applied themselves successfully to the acquisi- 
tion of the various trades introdnoed by Europeans, aro good farmers, 
and bold and skilful seamen. There are now few natives who have 
not learned to read and write ; and even those who live in parts of 
the country which have only occasionally been visited by miasioDaries, 
have acquired these elements of civilisation by mutual iust ruction. 

The governor. Sir George Grey, writes of the natives in 1850, in his 
Report to the British Secretary of State, in terms of high comiuenda- 
tiou, in reference to their industrial capabilities, their desire f6r mental 
improvement, their agreeable manners, thoir moral character, and 


lly on account of its want of wings, instead of which it is provided 
with flappers. Among other birds are a rail, found in the swamps, as 
large as an English pheasant, and of splendid colours : some small and 
gaiiy-colnured parrots; a sort of mocking bird, called tui by the 
natives, which makes a variety of fanciful noises, coughing, whistling, 
:ind chattering ; and a suiali owl, cal led by the settlers * More Pork,' 
from the sound which it is said it distinctly pronounces towards day- 
break for half an hour continuously. 

Very little is known of the mineralogy of New Zealand. In October 
1852 gold was discovered at Coromandel, about 40 luiles E. from 
Auckland, on the peninsula forming the eastern side of Hauraki'Gulf, 
between the harbours of Waihou on the western side and Mercuiy Bay 
on the eastern side. Neither lead nor silver have been traced, bul 
JJiefieubach states that from the island of Otea, or Great Barrier Island: 
which is north of Cape Colville before the entrance of Uauroki Gulf, 
he obtuiiicMl specirncuH of a copper-ore, some of which contained nearly 
25 ]H»r cent, of copper. Iron-ore is said to exist ut several places ; coal 
has been found and worked at Massacre Bay, on the W.aikuto River; 
at Motuuao ; at Mokau, in New Ulster ; and at Saddle Hill, near 
Otago ; and also at various pliicos in the ueighb<iurhood of Tasman 
Bay. in the island of New Munster. Thick layers of lignite are 
observed in the clifls which skirt the western and eastern coasts, but 
especially in the former. Limestone is found on the vreat coast, 
especially on the deeper inlets, and some limestone-rocks would yield 
marble. Indurated scorioc and some kind of sandstone are fit for 
building materials. Slates ore met with in many places.^ Immense 
quantities of sulphur could be collected in the volcanic region. 

Pripulatum and /n/ta6ttanfo.— The population is composed of Euro 
pean settlers and of the native tril>es. The natives coll thimiaelvef 
Maori (aborigines), in oontradistinctiou to the foreigners, or Pokehah. 
They are generally ti^l, muscular, and well-proportioned, and do not 
vary in size as much os Europeans do. The form of the craniuir 
approaches that of the European. Their language is derived from the 
same stock with the Malay language, but that of the Malays has been 
greatly enriched by foreign words from the Sanscrit, Arabi^ Aa, 
whilst that of New Zealand preserved its originality until the mission* 
aries and Europeans introduced new ideas and new Bi|p)s for them. 

When the voyages of Cook first made us acquainted with New 
Zealand, the inhabitants derived their food from plants which they 
cultivated, lived in housea constructed so as to protect them against 
rain and the weather, were poEsessed of large war-canoes, and wort 
GXOG. 2>iy. you nr. 


their material prosperity. 

HUtwy and Colonisation , — There is reason for Bupposing that some 
Spanish uavigatfirs discovered Now Zealand in the Itith century, but 
nothing is on record which can provo it. We must therefore consider 
that the islands were discovered by the Dutch navigator Abel Tasman, 
who, iu December, 1G42, reached the west coast of Tavai-Poenammoo, 
near 42° 10' S. lat. Ha sailed oloug the coast northward, and entered 
the western entrance of Cook Strait in the wide open bay called on our 
maps Blind Bay, but by the Frenchman D’Urville, Tasman Bay. Here 
ho anchored in a harbour, which he called Massacre Bay, as four of his 
seamen were killed there by the natives. From that time Now Zea- 
land was considered a part of the Australian continent by the 
geographers of tho period. No European seems to liave visited it till 
the time of Cook, who in his first voyage spent nearly six months on 
the cousts, in 17G9 and 1770, during which he circumnavigated tlie 
islands and surveyed the coasts. In Decornhur 17G9, a French ship 
commanded by Survillo anchored for somo timo iu Doubtless Bay, us 
it is called by Cook, but which Surville named Lauristou Bay ; and in 
1772 two Froncli vessels, under the command of Marion and Crozet, 
sidled along tho west coast of New Ulster, and remained for sumo 
time in the Bay of Islands, where Marion and 27 Frenchmen were 
killed by the natives. Cook visited New Zealand in his second voyage 
three times, and in his third voyage for tho filth time. Vancouver 
also visited it in 1791,)||^t merchant-vessels came to it only toward.s 
tho close of tho last centufy. In fact, these remote seas were hardly 
isited by trading-vessels before the foundation of the British colony 
at Port Jackson in Australia. 

When tho colony at Port Jackson had gone through its first trial 
and began to rise, it became the centre of a new branch of commorcial 
industry. Before the end of tho lost century a few vessels, English 
and American, departing from Port Jackson, begun to prosecute the 
whale-fishery in the sea east of New Zealand. As the number of 
whales was immense their success was very great, and they soon 
learned that provisions and other necessaries of life were to bo g;ot 
much cheaper and with loss labour in New Zealand than at Sydney, 
and thus New Zealand began to bo the resort of the whalers, who 
visited the Bay of Islands in pivference to all other parts on account 
of its geographical position and tho excellence of its harbour. To 
freilitate intercourse between the natives and the crews of these 
vessels, a few English settled in that harbour and in some others on 
^e east coast. About the same |)eriod the New Zealand flnx began 
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to be ooniidered m weAil ertide both in Engluid and in New Sooth 
Walei, end many Tenda Tialted the idanda to prooove it The traote 
where the Pkormiim tmuuf growa.in greateat abundanoe are aittiated 
on the weet ebores of New uiiter; and eettlementa were made there 
in order to get caigoea toot the yeuda whoae arrival waa expeoted. 
Durinn the firit twento yeara of the preaent century the ooaate of 
New Munater and of Gem Stiait were overrun by aealera in ev^ 
direotioni who oanc^t many thouaand aeala every aeaaon ; the ddna 
were cent to China, where they fetched a high price. When the aeala 
bagan to the whale*fiaheiy in Cook Strut waa eatabliahed. Thia 
led to the aettlement of aeveral Englidimen on the ahorea of the 
atrait and thua a oonaiderable number of Englishmen had become 
domiciled in New Zealand at an early period. Moat of them married 
native females, and finding that the country poaoeaaed a considerable 
degree of fertility, and that immenaa tracts were not cultivated, they 
began to acquire landed property before a regular colony had been 
established. Meanwhile the Church Missionary Society had directed 
its attention to the natives of New Zealand, and sent aeveral miauon- 
ariea in 1814. They were aoon followed by aome Wealeyan and Roman 
Catholio misaionanea, and though their labours were not attended 
with immediate success, th^ ultimatdy succeeded, and at preaent the 
nativea are nearly all at least nominally Chriatians. 

The English government having been informed that every foot of 
ground in New Zealand was the property of somebody did not think 
it expedient to send a colony there, and made a dedaration to that 
ejBTeot ; but the English who were aettled in the island wiahed to have 
aome protection, and they complained that many runaway conviota 
from New South Wales had entered the country, where they exercised 
a pernicious infiuenoe over the natives, who were excited by them to 
acts of violence against tbeir neighbours and the settlers. The use of 
firearms began to be introduced among them, and the conflicts became 
more numerous and deadly than ever. This induced the English 
government in 1833 to send there a consul or agent to decide disputes 
between the English according to the law of their country, and to 
remove vagabonda 

In 1885 a French adventurer, Baron de Thierry, announcing himself 
as sovereign chief of New Zealwd and king of Nuhuhwa (one of the 
Marquesas Islands), published a formal declaration that he was .about 
to go to New Zealand and to establish au independent sovereignty. 
He went in 1887 to Hokiaoga with a few settlers, but being soon 
abandoned by his companions he left the country. The British 
settlers now addressed a petition to William lY., praying for the 
establishment of a regular government in the form of a British 
oolouy. In 1838 an Englishman arrived in London who had been 
residing for some time in New Ulster, and had bought an immense 
tract of country, which he wished to dispose oC This gave rise to the 
New Zealand Company, which sent there the first regular colony in 
1839. Several settlements were made in New Ulster, and on the 
shores of Tasman Bay in New Munster. In ICftO the English govern- 
ment made a regular settlement on the shores of Port Waitemata in 
the Bay of Hauraki, where the town of Auckland was built. Subse- 
quently settlements were made at Canterbury and Otago, both in New 
Munster, the former by members of the Church of England, the 
latter by Free Church Presbyterians; but both have ceased to be 
•xolusive. 

Neither the settlements nor the conduct of the New Zealand 
Company gave satisfaction to the oolonists. The Company had 
endeavoured to act equitably by the natives in founding tbeir colo- 
nies, purchasing all the lands required, oud reserving certain portions, 
mingled with tbe^ others, as iu^ienably appertaining to the original 
owners. Difficulties had however arisen. The native wars had in 
many iustanoes transferred districts from the conquered to the con* 
querors. The latter had sold the lands ; the former, on soinetliing like 
peaoe being restored, claimed them, and showed no disinclination to refer 
^e arbitrement to force. In addition, there were the daims of private 
individuals^ who asserted that they had purchased tracts of land 
varying from two acres to 500 square miles, for merchandiBe, tobacco- 
pipes, and blonketi^ often from the same chiefs who had sold tlie land 
to the New Zealand Company, and in frequent cases produced their 
aignatures. Captain Hobson, who was at first only oousul, but was 
aftspvards named lieutenant-govemor, colluded the treaty of 
Waitangi with the nativo chieftains, by which the sovereignty of the 
islands was transferred to Queen Victoria; but all the proprietary 
rights, ** the limdii^ ostatoE^ forests, fisheries,” &o., were secured to the 
bhieftidns^ while the right to purchase any part thereof whidi they 
might fed disposed to alienate waa restricts to the crown ; it was 
declared that aiSy future sale by the natives, except to the crown, 
would be null and void ; and the title of the New Zealand Company 
to their lands was left unsettled. Numerous disputes arose between 
the nativea, the Company, and the governor. In September, 1842, 
Captain Hobson died, and his diief adviser, Mr. Shortland, carried on 
the government till the arrival of Captain Fitzroy, in January 1844. 
In the meantime an event had occurred which pr^uced a long and 
disastrous war with the natives. A dispute had arisen respecting the 
lands in the vslley of the Wsirau, near Cloudy Bay, on the opposite 
of Cook Stndt^ in New Munster. Two of the most powerful 
chiefe, Rsupersba end Bsngihaets, hod used force to prevent a surv^ 
of the disteiet being takcDi and had burned some of the dwellings. 


and a magistrate's warrant was issued to arrest them on a charge of 
arson. On Juno 17th, 1848, Captain A. Wakefield, one of the magis. 
trates, and a party of the sottlors, amounting in the whole to 49, 
attempted to exooute this warrant, but the Maori chiefs, as might 
have Men oxpooted, laughed at the notion of aubmiasion to the 
authoritv of tho law; and, when told they would be oompelled, 
Rsupenlia replied that ho *'did not want to fight, but if the white 
poo^e fought ho would fight too.*’ An attempt was made to arrest 
the ohiefiL A oonfliot took place ; and thougn the natives did not 
number more than 80 or 90, only half of whom were armed with 
muskets^ Captain Wakefield and 21 others were killed, several after 
they had laid down their arms and offered to eurrender ; manv mote 
were wounded, and all who escaped did eo with difficulty. This afibir 
inspired the natives with yet greater boldness, which was not lessened 
by Captain Fitsroy's declaring, after an interview with Raupendia, 
whom he visited to hear his statement, that the settlers were in Ihe 
wrong, and ought not to have continued the survey at Wairau. In 
June, 1844, Heki, another chief, and previously a missionary student, 
proceeded to out down the British flag-staff at Russell, in the Bay of 
lelands, at the northern end of New Ulster, and plundered and 
burned ihe town. This gave rise to hostile proceedings, which con- 
rinued for more than a year* In November, 1845, Captain Fitsroy 
was succeeded by Captain (now Sir Gfeorge) Orey, who came as 
govemor-in-bhief, with a force augmented to 2500 men. Within a 
month he succeeded in tranquillising the north. He then turned his 
attention to the south. Rauperaha was suddenly seiaed in his pah, 
or fortified village, and kept for a considerable time os a prisoner at 
laige. He [oleared the valley of the Hutt, near Wellington, of the 
intrusive natives, and he pursued Hangihaeta and his people till they 
were subdued and forced to submit. During these dissensions a great 
portion of Uie native population adhered faithfully to tlie British side, 
and were of the greatest service, particularly in the latter part of the 
war, when tracking Rangihaota through tho pathless and almost im- 
penetrable forests. An attack on Wanganui in the spring of 1847, 
which was easily repulsed, was the lasbdiostile conflict of the European 
and native races. The governor employed tho militury in laying out 
and completing a number of roads. Tho natives^ow mix on the best 
terms with the British ; they live amongst them, they found towns, 
build churches, and have projected newspapers of their own; they 
have elevated themselves to an equality, perhaps more — for it is 
stated, that so eager are they for knowledge that there is scarcely a 
Maori who cannot read and write. 

The New Zealand Company have given up their efforts at colonisa- 
tion. They resigned in 1852 their claims to tlie government, upon 
receiving a compensation for their outlay to the amount of 268,370^., 
to be paid out of the sole of waste lauds in New Zealand ; an arrange* 
ment which excited much dissatisfaction in the colony. 

Government . — The government of New Zealand has hitherto been 
intrusted to a governor (Ull 1845 he was only lieutenant-govemor, 
subordinate to the governor-in-chief at Sydney), with au executive 
council, consisting of the colonial secretary, the treasurer, and the 
attorney-general ; and a legislative council consisting of four colonists, 
nominated by the governor. The seat of the government is at Auck- 
land. In 1852, by the act 15 and 16 Viot,, cap. 72, a new constitution 
was provided for New Zealand. By this act the following provinces 
are eetablishod in New Zealand, namely, Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago, the limits of the same to 
be fixed by the governor of Now Zealand; each province has a super- 
intendent and a provincial council, and the colony at large has a legis- 
lative council and a house of representatives. The waste lauds are 
under the superintendence of the General Assembly, but arrangements 
with respect to lauds held in common by the natives cannot be entered 
into except with the crown. 

New Zealand was created a bishopric in 1841, as suffragan to Sydney, 
when the Rev. G. A. Selwyn was appointed, whose residence is at 
Auckland, and who has been indefatigable in the discharge of his duties. 
A second bishopric, that of Christchurch, was founded iu 1854. 

The government revenue iu 1849 was 48,589^., iu 1850 it was 
57,7431. ; of the increase 40002. arose from the customs, and 50002. 
from the land. There has been always a deficiency in the mvenue as 
against the expenditure, which baa been made up by a parliamentary 
vote by England. In 1850 this vote was for 20,0002. ; but in 1849 
there was a decrei^ in the expenditure in New Ulaterof 50752,, and 
iu New Munster of 11,5872., a total decrease of 16,6622. 

Towna and ViUagta , — ^The chief towns and villa^ iu tho colony are 
the following : — 

AwHdand, the seat of the government of the ool<mv, is built on the 
southern shores of the harbour of Waitemata, which opens into the 
Gulf of HaurakL The harbour has sufficient depth for vessels of con- 
siderable burden. The town stands on cliffs of sandstone of moderate 
elevation, backed by rising ground. Several volcanic cones rise in its 
immediate neighbourhood, at the base of which are hard soorioe, fit 
for baildings and roads, and easily worked ; the sandstone of the oli&» 
though Bof^ hardens by exposure to the air, and is also a good building 
materiaL Some of the oaves that occur in the bliffii have boon used 

.r ^ — -w - are covered with 

human bones, l^e houses 'in the town are mosl^ of wood. 
town is situated in a part of the idand whme the soilf though Ughtf 
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is fertile end euily o^tiveM* and it hee an eaiqr oommnnioetion with in 1860 waa eefcimetadin the goyamnent letonaat 1600 ; but Nr.Vte. 
all the oountriea Mh to the north end to the aouth. Many of the in hia 'GUz Ooloniea of New Zadand* (1868)» givea the nnmbOT^ 
EDglieb, who aettled on the ialand before the foundation of the colony^ 8784 : and two towna had been formed. Lyttelton* at Port Vietotiab 
fsaide in the harlwura north of Aubkland. and a great number of ami^ and Ohriatbhurbhf on the fdai^ where teimoiary bhurehea had bean 
coaating-veBBela yiait Auckland. Around Auckland are four penaioner- buUt^ and a oolli^ and amoola founded. RaUaia ia a natiye eillagau 
villagea for diaohaii^ aoldiera. Auckland was incorporated aa a and a miaaionaiy aettlement in New Ulster* in the Talley of fte 
borough on July 20th* 1851* the diatriot by which it ia formed extend- Awaroa, a few milea &W. from Uonbtleaa Bay* end 8 ffom the 
ing 16 milea in lengtl^ and from 5 to 7 milea in width. It ia diridad weatem ooaat. The natirea in the Talley are eatlmated at 8000, The 
into 14 warda* of which three are in the town itaelf The Tamaki Tillage ia extremely piotureaque* and much reaemblea an TRn fri^b one. 
Creek interaeota the borough* ia navigable for boata* and ia made There ia a large ohura* with a wooden steeple* the work almost entirely 
available for the commerce of the district. The Imrough ia governed of native builclers ; the houaea are adorned with gardens in fttm* 
by a mayor* aldermen* and burgeaaea. The |>ruu»pal buildings in the where roses and other flowers are cultivated ; aa are also varioua fruit- 
town are — St. Paul's church* a handsome building; two seta of barracks trees* the vine* vegetables* and some tobacco; thoy grow wheat and 
built of Bcorisa; a public hospital ; a market-house; a native hostelry; hop% and they have cut a road 82 mUea long through the forest to 
public washing* bathing* and drying grounds ; several chapels ; and a Waimate on the Bay of Islands, ifonyanai is a small settlement on 
bank. There are alao several bridges* wha^s* and landing.plaoes. an excellent harbour within Doubtless Bay* on the eastern coast* 
The govemor^a residence and the bishop’s are closely adjacent* and towards the northern end of New Ulster. Matueka is a native village* 
four miles from the town* on the banka of the Tamaki* is St. John's with a alight admixture of Europeans* about 50 milea E.N.B. from 
College. There is a church at each of the pensioner-villages mentioned Nelson. In this village, of which the population is about 1400* agri- 
above. The population of the town is about 4000 ; in the district in culture seems to be the chief pursuit, though lying close on the shore 
1851 there were 8840* of whom 4021 were males and 8919 females, of Queen Charlotte Sound in Cook Strait. Ndton, situated on Nelson 
The ^g-staff of the barracks ia in 31" 51' 27” S. lat* 174" 45' 20” Harbour, in Blind Bay* Now Munster* on the southern side of Cook 
E. long. Strait* in 41" 15' S. lat* 173" 16' E. long., waa the second settlement 

Wellington, the principal settlement of the New Zealand Company* of the New Zealand Company* and waa made in 1843. The port is a 
founded in 1840, is on the shores of Port Nicholson* in the ialand of New good one* but the district is chiefly agricultural. The population of 
UlHter, but for government purposes the town and the whole of the dis- the whole district* which is extensive* amounted in 1861 to 4287* of 
trict are comprised in the province of New Munster. Port Nicholson whom 2317 were males and 1970 females. There are in the town one 
lies in 41 " 15' S. lat., 174" 47' E. long. ; it ia surrounded by moun- church* one Wesleyan chapel* two other cha])e1s for Dissenters* and 
tains* except at the Pluvial tract through which the river Hutt* or one Homan Catliolic chapel. There ore three other churches and six 
Eritonga, reaches the sea. These mountains rise abruptly from the chapels at various villages. We have noticed the great extent of 
wator^s edge, except in the most south-western comer of the harbour, sheep farming in this district* and aa the pastures lie wide it has led 
where a strip of flat land extends at their base* about one-third of a to the construction of a great length of road ; from 60 to 70 miles 
mile broad and two milea long, ihe soil of which is composed of sand* have been already formed* and a communication by land has been 
shells, shingle, and vegetable earth. On this flat ground, which sur- opened with Canterbury, a direct distance of about 170 miles* to 
rounds that portion of Port Nicholson coiled Lambton Harbour* the Lyttelton. Coal exists in great abundance in the vicinity ; one seam 
town of Wellington has been built. It extends about three miles in at Nelson and one at Waikati have been worked for some years* and 
the form of a semicirclo round the harbour. Tho flat ground not in the latter end of 1852 a now seam of superior quality waa dis- 
beiug considered suflicient for the town* the hills south of it were covered by a landslip at South Wanganui, at the north-west corner of 
included. As these hills are generally too steep to build on, only the the island, about 60 miles from Nelson in a direct line by land, but 
more convenient fiarts were selected for that purpose, and thus the easily accessible by sea. Copper is also found near the Dun Mountain, 
most distant points of the town arc nearly four miles from the harbour, about 8 miles from Nelson. I^ew Plymouth, in New Ulster, is situated 
In 1848 there were 525 houses, of which 45 were of brick or atone, between two small streams, the Iluatoki and the Heniii* near their 


303 of wood, and 177 of clay and wood, or other materials. Other 
houses, and large warehouses of brick, have been constructed since, 
near the wharfs and jetties, which have been built so that vessels of 
70 tons can unload alongside of them. There are two churches, and 
an Episcopal chaped, a Presbyterian chapel, five Wesleyan cbajiels, three 
other Dissenting chapels, and one Homan Catholic chapel, with a 
Homan Catholic bishoiJ ; there are also an hospital, a bank, a savings 
bank, a mechanics institute, a horticultural society, a custom-house, 
an exchange, a jail, two sets of barracks, and the residence of the 
lieutoiiaut-govemor. There are also 38 schools of various kinds. Most 
of tho public buildings are of wood only. The population of the dis- 
trict in 1851 wjiH 5722, of whom 3135 were males and 2587 females. 
The town is well supplied with water by streams which run through 
it ; it is lighted at night by lamps, whidi every public-house is com- 
pelled by the terms of its liccnoc to keep burning ; the streets arc not 
paved, but excellent roads have been miule in several directions along 
the coast to the valley of the Hutt, and towards that of Wairarapn. 
Two newspapers ore published in the town. Threo cemeteries have 
been pi'uvidtid, all of them at suiiie distance outside ihe town, one for 
the Jews, one for Homan Catholics, and the other, a large one, pic- 
turesquely situated, is used by all tho Protestant sects, European and 
native. Tho harbour is safe, and has good liolding-ground. 

Akaroa is a small settlement formed, in 1840, by tho French, who 
had attempted to land in the Bay of Islands, but were prevented by 
Governor Hobson ; and under hia direction, and accompanied by an 
Englisli magistrate under the British flag, they were settled at Akaroa. 
Akaroa is near ihe sonth-east point of Banks Peninsula in New Munster* 
in 43" 52' S. lat.* 178" E. long. The harbour is an inlet 7 miles in 
depth, with steep shores, and has a bar at the entrance, but it is per- 
fectly landlocked within, though exposed to furious gusts from the 
highlands around it* and there is 14 fathoms water inside the harbour. 
The town contains a church, tho residence of the^magistnite* a jail* 
and the cottages of the inhabitants, who are chiefly agriculturists. 

of Manda, at the northern end and east coast of New Ulster, was 
originally the seat of a whaling station, and was at first selected by 
Governor Hobson for the site of capital, but was abandoned in 
favour of Auckland. Two towns however sprung up, Rubi||11 and 
Kororaiika; the first was burnt down and the inhabitants expelled 
by Heki, and from the other they withdrew to Auckland. Still some 
Huropeans have kept their position here, and the government returns 
state the population as 400. Conitrhwry is the name of a settlement 
in New Munster* first founded in 1840, upon striotly Church of 
England principles, and with a large ecclesiaBtical establishment. ^ It 
comprises the whole of Banks Peninsula* and a large district running 
hack westward to the range of mountaini^ and extending along the 
eastern coast for a direct length of about 100 miles. The population 


entrance into the sea* on tho northern side of the peninsula of which 
Cape Egmont ia the western termination* and in the midst of which 
staiids tlie extinct volcano of Mount Egmont. There is no harbour 
pro|>erly bo called* as the rivers are not navigable, and the mouths are 
small* nor ia the roadstead a secure one. But this is tho only draw- 
back* for the country iiroitiid bos been called the garden of New 
Zealand. The land is so dry and so level that good roads are made 
with but little trouble, and tho soil is the most fertile of any yet 
cultivated in Now Zealand. The settlement was founded iu 1841. 
Tn 1851 the population was 1532* of whom 845 were males and 687 
females. The town fronts the sea, about half a mile from the beaoh*^ 
lying scattered on the slope of a hill* and contains two churches, one 
of them of stone, a Wesleyan chapel also of stone, two Dissenting 
chapels ; a jail, suhools* and some other buildings, all oonstruoted of 
wood ; and there ore a brewery and three flour-mills. Several bridges 
have been formed over the various small streams that descend from 
the sides of Mount Egmont and traverse the country. Iron and coal 
exist in the neighbourhood. Coal is found in abundance near the 
Mokau River* about 50 miles N. from New ITymouth. Otago, in New 
Munster* is the district in which a settlement has been made by 
memlHsrs of the Free Church of Scotland. It is toward tho southern 
end of the island, on the eastern coatit. The town named Dunedin is 
on the Molyneux River* which has been re-named the Clutha. The 
harbour formed by the mouth of tho river is an excellent one ; it is 
13 miles long, and averages 2 milea in width ; but the channel had 
difficulties which have been guarded against by laying down guiding 
buoys. The settlement was made early in 1848 ; in 1861 the popu- 
lation was 1740, of whom 904 were males and 746 females. The 
chief town, Dunedin, stalls at the head of the liarbour* and another 
has been formed nearer the mouth* named Pori Chalmen, which lies 
in 45" 46' 8. lat., 170" 43' E. long. There waa in 1848 only one place 
of worship* a Free Church chapel ; but in 1850 the number ^ adhe- 
rents to Uiat doctrine barely reached a majority. The Clutha ip a fine 
river* and* though difficult of entrance from a bar and consequent 
surf at its mouth* is said to be navigable for 60 miles for veraels of 
considerable burden. Coal is found at Coal Point, about 10 miles N. 
from the mouth of the Clutha* and at a spot within a quarter of a 
mile of the left bank of the Clutha, about 4 milea inland ; traces have 
also been found in other placea A kind of green serpentine or jade 
is found here. Otuki is an exclusively native village on the western 
shore of Cook Strait, about 50 miles N.N.E. from Wellington, and 
was the village whore the celebrated Rauperaha lived, and where he 
died. The churcii missionaries liave taken much interest in this 
village, and not without success. Mr. Tyrone Power ('Sketohea in 
New Zealand’) describes it in 1848 ee oonnstingof houses neatly 
built, in the midst of well-fenoed gardens ; and there is abundant 
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proof of prosperity in the number of pies, oattle, and horses feeding 
about" ^e houses ai'e of Maori architeoture, with English doors, 
windows, fta Mr. Power adds, that saveral of the ohiefii kept a bank- 
ing account at Wellington, and relates a story of one of them asking 
an English officer to cnsli a cheque for him, having immediate oocasion 
for money, which was done, and the cheque duly honoured. Rauperaha, 
after peace was restored, exerted himself greatly in forwarding the 
building of a church, which was done entirely by the Maories. It 
is only of tiiu\)er, but it is tbe largest building they have ever yet 
erected, being 300 feet long, and in Ihe chur&yard attached to it 
Rauperaha was buried in 1849 with due Christian rites. His son 
is still the acknowledged chief, and is described as dressing in black, 
and looking like a clergymipi. The population in 1850 was 664. 
Petre is a biuhII but flourishing little place on the west coast of New 
Ulster, and on the right bank of the Wanganui River, 4 miles from its 
mouth, and about 100 miles N. from Wellington. The population in 
18.'>0 was 452, of whom 276 were males aud 176 femalea It consists 
of about 40 houses, a chiiroh, a school, a post-office, and a small jail, 
all of wood. It was founded in 1842, soon distiuguished itself by its 
agriculture, and acquired a great local reputation for its hams and 
bacou. In 1847 however an unfortunate quarrel with the natives of 
tbe valley led to the destruction of the place. On peace being restored 
the colonists returned, and have resumed their occufiationB success- 
fully. A small detachment of militaiy is stationed at Petre. P'tUtkU 
waranut is a native village on the Wanganui, opposite to the town of 
Petre. It has about 2000 inlinbitaDts, but the whole number iu tbe 
dii^trict probably amounts to 5000. The inhabitants have now applied 
themselves sedulously to industrial pursuits, bringing their produce 
down the Wanirauui in canoes, which they manage witli great dexterity 
down tbe rapids, with a caigo sometimes weighing a ton, aud contrive 
even to ascend them with their canoes light. Waikenae is a native 
village about 20 miles S. from Otaki, nt the mouth of a small river of 
the same name. It is in the same style as Otaki, but smaller. In this 
village one of the natives set up an ordinary-^au unlimitod dinner for 
a shilling ; but as liis fellow citizens jirepared themselves for it by 
fasting the whole of the previous day he found it unprofitable, and 
rostrictetl the meal to two pounds of pork, two pounds of potatoes, 
and a pint of coflee. It has a timber church — like a huge barn, says 
Colonel Mundy (^Our Antipodes') — and the military coast-road from 
Wellington passes through it. Wangaroa Bay (celebrated as being tbe 
scone of tbe massacre of tbe crew of tbe Boyd iu 1809) is about 25 
miles N. from the Bay of islands in New Ulster. The entrance to the 
harbour is narrow, between steep rocks of great height ; but the water 
is deep, and the inner harbour is very spacious, and sheltered from all 
winds. The country around is mountainous, aud not adapted for 
cultivation ; but the hills are covered with timber, among which the 
Kauri pine was particularly abundant, but has been much thinned. 
A few Europeans are st itled here, and there is a native village of about 
2000 persons, with Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, both per- 
suasLODR having chapels. Timber is still occasionally exported, and 
some small craft have been built here. 

Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures . — The shipping returns show 
^tbo following results for the year 1851 : —Inwards, 253 vessels, 67,856 
tons ; outwards, 236 vessels, 64,734 tons. The total imports in 1 851 
amounted to 340,540/., of which 122,733/. went to New Ulster, and 
226,807/. to New Munster, which, as wo have before noticed, includes 
for such purposes Wellington and its district. The expoits iu the 
same year amounted to 84,160/., of which 47i707/. were from New 
Ulster, and 36,453/. from New Munster. The chief articles of export 
were cordage, flax, and hemp ; leather and Bkins ; whale and sperm 
oil ; whalebone ; and wool. In 1 853 the declared value of articles 
produced or Dianufactured in the United Kingdom sent from Britain 
to New Zealand was 230,809/. Of trades and manufactures, there are 
breweries, brick-kilns, candle-manufactories, stocking-looms, cooperages, 
ilax-mills, rope-walks, sacking-looms, wind, water, and steam flours 
mills, lime-quarries, lime-kilns, coal-mines, salt-pits, ship- and boat- 
building yards, tanneries, aud saw-Uiills. In all the towns, and par- 
ticularly in Wellington, the usual trades and profoBsions have their 
j>rjictiti(»ncrs. 

ZEBRA. [PlIILTPPlNES,] 

ZEGZKG. [SuoDAK.J 

ZEILA {Zeileh), a town and harbour iu Africa, on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Aden, near the Strait of Bab-el-Mandob, is situated in 
17” 45^. lati, 43'* K. long. The harbour is small and shallow ; small 
vessels anchor at a distauee of nearly half a mile from the beach. The 
town is iuclosetl by widls, now in ruins. The inhabitants are engaged 
in trade. Three kafilas arrive annually from the interior, especially 
from Uurrar, with slaves, gum, myrrh, cofleo, jowari, ghee, ostrioh 
feathers, millet, wheat, and beans. Most of these artideB are sent to 
Mocha and Aden, lii return they take back blue and white coarse 
cloths, piece-goods, prints, silk^ silk thread, diawls, red cotton yarn, 
beads, zinc, copper-wire, frankincense, and Austrian dollars. Zeila is 
subject to the Posba of Egypt. 

Z KITZ. [M jsrseuubu.T 
ZELAYA. [Mexico.] 

ZEFjLE. [LuMEBCTiia.] 

ZELLEUFE1.D. [CLausTiiAL.] 

ZEMIN-DEWAR MOUNTAINS. [ArGnANisTAW.] 


ZENJAN. [Pebsxa.] 

ZERBST, formerly the capital of Anhalt-Zerbst, but now belonging 
to Anhalt-Dessau, is situated in 51” 58' N. lat, 12” 10' E, long., on a 
level Bwdy spot on the river Nuthe, about 5 miles from the river 
Elbe aud 90 miles from Berlin: population about 9000. A little 
without the town is the ducal palace, the birthplace of the eoi press 
Catherine II. of Russia. The church of St. Nicholas is a handsome 
building in the anoiout gothic style. Tbe town has two other oburehes, 
two hospitals, an orphan asylum, a house of correction, a workhouse, 
and a high school called the Fransciaoeum. The chief itidustriul 
products are beer, articles of gold and silver, tobacco, stone-ware, and 
woollen cloths. A saline mineral spring was zeoently discovered here, 
and handsome baths have been erected. 

ZEHINI. [Cyprus.] 

ZETLAND, the ancient name of the Suetlai^d Islands, aud still 
occasionally Rpplie<l to them. Shetland was called by the Norwegian 
colonists Hjaltland aud Healtland, which became changed into Yetland 
and Zetland. From this name the late Lord Duudas, one of the prin- 
cipal proprietors of Shetland, took Uie title of Earl of Zetland when 
elevated to that rank in the peerage iu 1838. The name is also 
retained in the title of the lord-lieutenant and sheriff of Orkney and 
Zetland. 

ZIEGENROCK. [Erfurt.] 

ZIMAPAN. [Mexico.] 

ZIHKNITZ. [CziRKNiTz.] 

ZIRMIE. [SooDAN.] 

ZITTAU. [LAUS1T2.J 
ZNAYM. [Moravia.] 

ZOMBOR. [Teubbvar.] 

ZUG, one of tbe 8wi8S cantons, is situated nearly in the centre of 
Switzerland, and is bounded N. by the canton of Ziirich, E. and S. by 
Schwyz, and W. by Luzern aud Aargau. It is about 1 4 miles lung 
from east to west, and about 10 miles iu its greatest width. 'J'he urea 
is 85 square rnile^, and the population at the end of 1850 was 17.46i, 
all Catholics except 125, who were Calvinists. It lies iu the basin oi' 
the KttusB. The northern part of the lake of Ziig occupies the ueutre 
of the canton; the southarii part is in tlio territory of fcicliwyz. Thr 
lake is u fine piece of .water, about eight inilos lung, aud betwt‘eii 
one and two miles wide, surrounded by a delightful country. Tlte 
small lake of A^lgeri lies in the Houth-east part of the cauluu of Zug. 
near the borders of Schwyz, froiri which it is separated by the ridge ui’ 
Morgarteu. 'i'he river Lorzo is the outlet of the lake of ylOgeri, and 
after a very tortuous course it enter^i the lake of Ziig below Baar, and 
issues out of it again near the village of Cham, and flows uortliwani 
into tho Reuss. The canton of Zug is entirely iigricultiiral ; the soil 
is fertile. Fruit-trees are in great abuudauce ; some districts appear 
like a continuous orchard. There are also flue meadows, and Ih'- 
hurued cattle are remarkably large and flue. Wine is made in soveiMl 
IficaliticB. The priucipAi articles of exportation are dried fruit, kirsch- 
wusser, cattle, butter, cheese, and honey. 'J'he lakes abound with flsh. 
Offsets of the mouiituius of Schwyz enter the canton of Zug from the 
east and south, and slope towards the banks of the lake. 

The head town, Zug, is built on tho east bank of the lake, and at 
tho foot of tho Zugerherg, wdiieh is covered with viueyanU au«l 
orchards : population 3302. The principal church is dedicated to 
St. Oswald, a Baxoii king and saint. Tho adjoining conieiery im- 
planted with flowers. The arsenal of Zug coiitaias, among otlnn- 
curiosities, the banner of tlie canton, stained with tho blood of th>; 
huidamman, Peter Kollin, who fell wltli his sons at the battle of Bel 
linzoua, fighting against the Milanese, in 1422. Zug has a gymnasium 
with four professors. 

Tho other towns of tho canton are : — Baar, about 3 miles NT. from 
Zug, on the road to Zurich, which has 2000 inhabitants ; and Men- 
zingen, which has about 2200 inhabitants. 

The constitution of the canton of Zug is a representative democracy. 
The landrath, or legislative body, consists of 162 members, who sit 
for one your, but are re-cligible. There is also a general assembly of 
tlio whole canton, which meets once a year, and appoints ilio landam- 
mon and other ofllcors of the state. The canton returns one member 
to tho National Council of Switzerland. [Switzerland.] 

ZUIDER ZEE, or SOUTH SEA, is so called by the Dutch in 
contradistiuctiou from the North Sea, though it is only a wide bay of 
the North Sea, from which it is separated by a scries, of islands which 
extend in the foriff of a segment of a circle along tbe north-west border 
of tho Zuider Zee. These islands are called Texol, Vlielaud, Ter 
Schelling, and Auieland. 

The Zuider Zee lies between 52” 15' and 53” 30' N. lat, 4“ 16^ and 
G” E. long., aud covers about 12,0(U> square miles. Near the middle 
it is nigrrowed by a projecting peninsula, on the east j>oiut of which 
^e town of Eukhuizen is built South of this the sea is generally 
from 25 to 36 miles wide. At its south-western extremity an inlet 
branches off* to the west, which extends about 15 miles into the pro 
vince of Holland. It is from one to two miles wide, and called Hot Y. 
This inlet is deep enough for vessels of considerable size, and constb 
tutes the harbour of Amsterdam, which is built ou its southern shore. 
The entrance to this inlet is between shoals, aud is called the Pampus. 

The shores of the Zuider Zee are generally low. On its eastern side 
they are w<^ defined, and on tiie south-east^ in the province of Guelder- 
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land, they rise saYend feet eboYe the leYel of the aee. But the westem 
shores aro very low, so that a great portion of the a^aoent oouOtriea 
is defended from the enoroaohmente of the eea by dykea. Along the 
eastern shores the sea has sufficient depth for Yeesela of moderate 
sise, and in general also for large Yessels. Bat along the westem shores 
Beveral shoals ooonr, the most extensiYe of which aro near the Tezel 
and at the entrance of the Y ; and at low ^des there is so little water 
in them that the larger merchantmen were formerly obliged to^ dis- 
charge a portion of ^tiieir caigo at the Tezel before they could aaU to 
Amsterdam. It was to obYiate this disadYontage that the Helder 
Canal was cutb [Holland, North.] 

In ancient times the site of the Zuider Zee was a low swampy marsh 
drained by the Yssol, which was not then, as now, an arm of the 
Uhine. But after the Roman general Claudius Drusus, about B.C. 12, 
had caused a canal to bo made from the Rhine to the Yssol, a portion 
of the water brought down by the Rhine was discharged by this canal 
into the Yssel. In a.d. 1219 a great portion of the low country was 
inundated by the sea, after continued north-western gales, which broke 
down the dykes that protected it against the water. The last great 
inundation took place in 1282, and gare to the Zuider Zee the form 
and depth which it still preservea Since the completion of the drain- 
age of the sea of Haarlem it has been recently proposed to attempt the 
drainage of the Zuider Zoo by means of steam-engines. 

ZULLA. [Adulk.] 

zCRICII, one of the Swiss cantons, is bounded N. by Schaffhausen 
and Baden, £. by Thurgau and St Qall, S. by Schwys and Zug. and 
W. by Aargnu. The temtory of Zurich lies in the basin of the 
Rhine, uli its watercourses flowing northward into that river. The 
area is (>S4 square niileH. The population in 1850 'was 250,698, of 
whom 6G90 were Cuthfdics and the rest were Protestants of different 
sects, the groat majority being Oalviuiats. There are no high moun- 
tains in the canton ; but several ridges of hills, soma of which attain 
a height of 2700 feet, run from south-east to north-west, screening 
valleys through w'hicli flow the principal rivers of the canton, the 
Thur, the ’’foas, the Clutt, and the Limmat. The Lake of Zurich, the 
eastern extremity of which belongs to the cantons of Schwyz and 
St. Gull, is long and narrow ; it runs through the middle of the canton, 
oxteiiding for about 25 miles from south-east to north-west, with a 
breiiilth of one to two miles. The banks are strewn with thriving small 
towns and villages, and conntry-houaes. The surrounding country, 
rising in gentle slopes r>n both sides, is planted with vineyards and 
orchards, iulermixod with iielda. The Limmat, a rapid clear stream, 
issues out <»f the lake at its north-west extremity, intersects the town 
of Zurich, and is joined by the Sibl, a river coming from the south, 
which has its source in the canton of Schwyz. 

Agriculture is diligently attended to. The principal products are, 
com, bad wine, fruit, and pulse. Horned cattle are numerous ; sheep 
and goats are kept in small uunibers. Considerable tracts of ground 
are covererl with forests. 

More tliaii one-eighth of the population of the canton is occupied 
in munufactiires. The cotton and silk manufactures are by far the 
most importaut. [Switzerland.] The canton of Zurich carries on 
an active trade, especially with Italy. The Swiss-German is commonly 
spoken ; but thti written language is the high German, which is also 
spoken by educated persons. The canton of Zurich is a representa- 
tive democracy ; all citizens who have attained 20 years of age enjoy 
the elective franchise, except bankrupts, paupers, and criminalB. The 
Great Councii or Legislature consists of 242 members, who must bo 
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at kast 80 yean of age, and of whom 83 aro ohoeeo by the Ghreat 
Counoil itielf to complete ite number. The Counoll ajfjpeiate the 
eriwutiva oounoil, which ooneiete of 10 members for eiz yean, and ia 
preeided over 1^ the huigmelater. The Great Counoil appofots also 
the membere of the court of appeale, of the criminal courts aod thoeo 
of the eeeleeiaetical ootmoiL The canton returns 18 memhen to the 
National Counoil of Switierland. [Switzerland.] 

ZUriehg the head town of the canton, is eituated at the horth-weet 
extremity of the lake, and ie divided by the "river Limmat into two 
nearly equal parte ; of which the one on the right bank ia celled the 
Qrosse Stadia and the other the Kleine Stadt. The Qrome Stodt is 
built on the slope of a hill ; the Kleine Stadt Res on more even ground 
between the Limmat and the Sihl, just above the oonfluenoe of the 
two rivers. Both towns are eutrounded by ramparts end ditches, 
with bastions and nvelina The streets are mostly narrow and 
irregular, the bouses high, massive, and ancient looking, and the 
general appearance is that of a town of the middle ages. There are 
however several modem and handsome oonetructioni^ especially in the 
Kleine Stadt. The munsterhof, or cathedral, is h flue old buRding of 
the 11th century. The other remarkable buUdiogs of Zurich are-p 
the frauenmunster, once a nunnery, built in the 18th centiuy; the 
Predigor church ; the church of St. Peter, with its handsome tower 
and clock ; the town-house ; the orphan asylum ; tho Wasaerkirohe, 
with tho town library annexed to it ; the new university ; the Casino, 
or assembly-rooms ; the Wellenberg tower and duugeun, in a smaU 
island in the middle of the river, where state prisoners were formerly 
confined ; the arsenal ; and the new poRce- and guard-house. The 
principal promenades are tho Lindenhof, in tho Grosse Stadt; the 
Katzbastion, from which there is a splendid panoramic view ; Qess- 
ner'a avenue, at the confluence of tho Sihl aud the Limmat ; and the 
Hohe promenade on the ramparts of the Grosse Stadt. Zurich is the 
seat of a University, which has four faculties : divinity, medicine, 
law, and philosophy, with eight ordinary professors, besides super- 
numeraries; and is attended by about 200 students. There is a 
botanical garden, a zoological cabinet, aud several collections of 
mineralogy. Zurich has also a gymnasium, a school of industry, and 
a veterinary school, besides several private institutions for education. 
The town library ooutaius 45,000 volumes. 

Zurich is a thriving busy town, and one of the most commercial 
and industrious in all 8 witzerland. The population amounts to 17,040. 
Zurich was formerly one of the three cities in which the Swiss Diet 
assembled. Ziirich lies 63 miles E.N.E. from Bern, 42 miles W. from 
St. Gull, and about 60 miles N. from St. Gothard, which is the most 
direct road from Zurich to Italy. A railway forming part of a 
line to Basel runs from Zurich to Baden in Aorgau. Win£eri/tur, the 
only other town of importance in the canton, is situated in a plain 12 
miles N.K from Zurich, and is one of the handsomest and neatest 
towns in all Switzerland. The population is 5841, who are occupied 
chiefly in manufactures and trade, lii the town are several hand- 
some buildiniis, a pubhe library, and cabinets of medals and ornitho- 
logy. The site of the ancient Vitodurwn>f whore the Romans had a 
fortified encampment, is at Ober Winterthur, on the rood to Fraueu- 
feld in Thurgau. Many remains of antiquity have been found on 
the spot. 

ZUTPHEN. [OlTKU)£RLAND.] 

ZVORNICK. [Bosnia.] 

ZWEIBRDCKEN. [Dbux Fonts.] 

ZWOLL. [Oteutbsel.] 


END. 
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